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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 88% CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WDNESDAx, May 29, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 139: 23: Search me, O God, and 
know my heart, try me, and know my 
thoughts. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, we ear- 
nestly beseech Thee to create within us 
those aspirations and desires which Thou 
dost delight to satisfy and may they be 
the progenitors of lofty achievements. 

Inspire our President, our Speaker, and 
the Members of Congress to meet their 
arduous tasks and responsibilities with 
composure and confidence. 

Grant that their energies and efforts 
to discharge their duties faithfully may 
never be dissipated by fears and frustra- 
tions. 

Help them to see clearly the definite 
part that they must take in every for- 
ward- and upward-looking program of 
thought and action. 

Give them a firm grasp on life’s moral 
and spiritual realities and verities. 

May they daily witness by character 
and conduct that they are always in 
close contact and communion with Thee. 

In Christ's name we pray. Amon. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 6009. An act to provide, for the peri- 
ods ending June 30, 1963, and August 31, 
1963, temporary increases in the public debt 
limit set forth im section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 5279. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. McCien- 
LAN, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
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ginia, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. Youna of 
North Dakota to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 384. An act to amend the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended, 
in order to provide increased protection 
against eviction of dependents from premises 
rented for dwelling purposes; 

S. 449. An act to liberalize the provisions 
of title 38, United States Code, relating to 
automobiles for disabled veterans; 

S. 583. An act to amend certain provisions 
of existing law concerning the relationship 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the 
Army and Navy so that they will apply with 
similar effect to the Air Force; 

S. 969. An act to provide medical care for 
certain Coast and Geodetic Survey retired 
ships’ officers and crewmembers and their 
dependents, and for other purposes; 

S. 978. An act to provide medical care for 
certain persons engaged on board a vessel in 
the care, preservation, or navigation of such 
vessel; and 

S. 1036. An act to amend the inland and 
western river rules concerning anchor lights 
and fog signals required in special anchorage 
areas, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1409. An act to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages by 
employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of for commerce and to 
provide for the restitution of wages lost by 
employees by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion. 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTA- 
TION IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES—A NEW WEAPON IN 
THE FIGHT FOR EQUAL CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
some 91 years ago that the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution was adopted. 
That amendment provides in section 2 
that if in any State Negroes are denied 
the right to vote, then the representa- 
tion of this State in this body shall be 
reduced proportionately. It seems to 
me, Mr. Speaker, that it is time now for 
us to put that amendment into effect; 
and so, accordingly, within the next few 
days I shall introduce legislation to en- 


act the provisions of section 2 of the 
14th amendment of the Constitution by 
calling for a new census to be taken, 
without waiting until 1970, and requir- 
ing that the Census Bureau shall take 
into account in compiling its population 
figures in that new census the extent to 
which Negroes have in fact been denied 
the right to vote in Southern States, a 
fact that has repeatedly been reported 
in the reports of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Once these new figures are in 
and have been certified to the President 
the realinement of seats in the House 
as I understand it, becomes automatic, 
without further legislation action being 
required. 

Here, as I see it, is one simple and ef- 
fective way in which Congress can apply 
real pressure to those Southern States 
which still refuse to give the Negro the 
vote, or who still drag their feet in ac- 
cording Negroes the rights and privi- 
leges to which they are entitled under 
the Constitution. 

Here is a bill which will provide us 
the easiest way I know of to break the 
current civil rights logjam in the South. 

With recalcitrant States faced with 
the actual loss of seats in Congress, I am 
sure we could look for action that, com- 
pared with what has gone on since the 
historic Supreme Court decision on 
school integration was first handed 
down, would really make our heads spin. 


A RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE TO RING 
BELLS AT MIDDAY ON THE 
4TH DAY OF JULY EACH YEAR 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I have on 
this day introduced a resolution calling 
on the American people to ring bells at 
midday on the 4th day of July each 
year. This thought originated with the 
third grade of Franklin School in Mar- 
ion, Ind. These youngsters, encouraged 
by their teacher, Mrs. Schaffner, and 
their principal, Mrs. Ballard, have under- 
taken the task of encouraging the people 
of their city to ring every available bell 
on that day as a reminder that it is the 
day freedom was born here in America. 

I recently participated in an inspira- 
tional program at Franklin School in 
Marion where I presented a bell and 
dedicated it to this inspirational and 
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patriotic purpose. What a motivation 
it was to hear the expression on the 
part of these young Americans of their 
love of country and dedication to the 
principles of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I would call upon all 
Americans to join with these young 
patriots and ring the bells proclaiming, 
as was proclaimed with the ringing of 
the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, that 
America is a free nation. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs may be permitted to sit 
during general debate this afternoon. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


GOP: PARTY WITH A POLICY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s Washington Post columnist 
Marquis Childs has a piece on the edi- 
torial page charging that, in the context 
of civil rights, the Republicans are a 
party without a policy. I should like to 
call Mr. Childs’ attention to H.R. 3139, 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio, 
the ranking Republican member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary (Mr. 
McCuttocu], and to the 23 bills iden- 
tical in content to Mr. McCuLtocn’s in- 
troduced by the Republican members of 
the Judiciary Committee and others on 
this side of the aisle. This bill offers 
sound progress in the civil rights field. 
Substantive gains could be achieved by 
its enactment. On page 1538 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, January 31, 1963, will 
be found a statement of the Republican 
position. Press releases were issued and 
a press conference held at the same time. 

Yet, Mr. Childs and the press gener- 
ally has seen fit to ignore this effort on 
the part of the Republicans who serve 
on the committee which has jurisdiction 
over this subject. These are the men 
in the Republican Party who can most 
effectively move this matter forward. 
Mr. Childs, however, chooses to overlook 
what they have done, and what others 
in agreement with them among the 
Republicans in this body have done. 
Either Mr. Childs has not done his home- 
work or he is consciously misrepresenting 
the facts which exist. In either case his 
acts are a damning indictment of his 
failure to do the job of reporting with 
which he is charged. 

And compounding the situation is the 
fact that Mr. Childs and his fellows in 
the reporting profession, or the great 
majority of them, have not seen fit to 
report the Republican efforts of which 
I speak. I can understand the average 
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newspaper reader of this country accept- 
ing Mr. Childs’ distortion without ques- 
tion, for Mr. Childs and those in his pro- 
fession who share his view of the job of 
reporting in modern America have done 
their best to keep only one side of the 
news before the people. Here is the real 
threat to the continuation of our system 
of representative government. 


A FABLE 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, once 
upon a time there was a city named 
“Wonderland” located in the “District of 
Confusion” on the banks of a river called 
the “Puttermuck.” In that city was a 
great representative body whose duty was 
to look after the interests of the people, 
and it was called the Congress. 

One day in May—on the 28th at 3:20 
p.m.—to be exact, a Member of the Con- 
gress received a telephone call from a 
captain in the Navy who told the Con- 
gressman that a contract for $7,854,597 
had been given to an industry which em- 
ployed many of his constituents. 

The Congressman had received simi- 
lar calls before and suspected that he 
was late learning the news. He knew 
that there is no market for stale news, 
but because of the great concern of the 
people he represented he telephoned sev- 
eral hundred miles to make sure they had 
heard about it. That call cost the tax- 
payers $1.05. He learned that the news 
had been announced many hours earlier 
by another Member of the same Con- 
gress, but of a different political party, 
and had been printed in the afternoon 
papers long before 3:20 p.m. This call 
from “Wonderland” was duplicated by 
four Senators and three Congressmen by 
actual count. Six out of the seven who 
spent $1.05 each of the people’s money to 
convey stale news wasted a total of $6.30. 

Mr. Speaker, these are silly games for 
these make-believe people to play, and 
this is a foolish way for them to waste 
their constituent’s money. 


THE TORTOISE IS WINNING THE 
RACE 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am certain all of you recall the 
childhood story about the race between 
the tortoise and the hare. As the story 
goes, the tortoise won the race by sheer 
determination and persistence. My fight 
for the concept of true competitive bid- 
ding in military procurement reminds me 
of that story, for my “persistent” efforts 
are bearing fruit. 


May 29 


One giant step forward in this long 
“race” toward the goal to achieve more 
competition in the manufacture of de- 
fense equipment occurred today when 
the Army canceled a proposed no-com- 
petition purchase of 240 test sets used 
to check operation of a gyromagnetic 
compass. The action came after my 
charge in my speech on the House floor 
yesterday that a false certification of 
“no drawings available” for the produc- 
tion of the equipment was being used to 
shut out competition and channel a con- 
tract to a past producer. 

These charges were substantiated in a 
matter of hours yesterday after I con- 
ferred with Brigadier General Stanwix- 
Hay, Chief of the Army’s Electronics 
Materiel Command in Philadelphia, on 
the telephone. General Stanwix-Hay 
checked into the matter immediately, 
found that I was right and took direct 
action by ordering the procurement for 
the AN/ASM 61 test set—for which $220 
was paid the last time a no-competition 
purchase was arranged pulled off the 
street” immediately and requesting a full 
and unbiased investigation by the Army’s 
Inspector General of the obviously false 
certification. Further, he assured me 
that the procurement will be carried out 
under full competitive conditions when 
it is reissued soon, and he warmly 
thanked me for bringing the case to 
light. 

I wish I could get the same coopera- 
tion from other officials when I pinpoint 
waste and worse in defense purchasing 
elsewhere. I congratulate General 
Stanwix-Hay, but at the same time, I 
would suggest the civil or military serv- 
ant who set up the false certification 
should be disciplined severely. If this 
case had gone undetected, the contract 
would have gone to a favored producer 
at an unchallenged price. Now, I pre- 
dict a bid considerably below $220 per 
unit will result when the 240 test sets 
are bought competitively. I must take 
sharp issue with a system which allows 
such obvious flouting of purchasing reg- 
ulations and the law. There is some- 
thing wrong when a U.S. Congressman 
must investigate and turn up the facts 
that hide behind redtape and fine print. 

To briefly relate the story as it hap- 
pened, upon learning of the false certi- 
fication by the Army, I scrutinized the 
Army’s own files and private business 
sources to prove that the test set had 
been purchased twice before from Wins- 
low Electronics, Asbury Park, N.J., as a 
part of a June 1961 contract, and the 
Government paid $1,000 for and received 
a complete set of manufacturing draw- 
ings for the equipment. Further, this 
equipment is almost exactly the same as 
an earlier test set called the TS—1086. 
Made as a commercial “off the shelf” 
item as early as 1958 by Sorenson & 
Co., Stamford, Conn., this set, too, was 
accompanied by complete drawings. 
Hence, the Army has drawings for both 
sets. 

I hope the Inspector General turns up 
some bodies in his investigation. Such 
people should be severely disciplined as 
an example to others. Once we see a 
few middle-grade paper shufflers pay for 
their mistakes and worse, we will see a 
real clean-up come about in procure- 
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ment. The comparatively few bad ap- 
ples in the procurement barrel make all 
the rest look bad. 

A week ago, I lauded two Navy officers 
for stopping a procurement under simi- 
lar conditions. The Navy swept the case 
under the rug. Americans should thank 
General Stanwix-Hay for his action 
which will save tax dollars and improve 
procurement efficiency while exposing 
those who misuse their positions of trust 
and authority. Those who rig purchases 
either through inefficiency or by design 
should not escape punishment while 
those who bring the facts to light and 
cause corrections to be made are being 
praised. 


FAIRY STORY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with some amusement to the fairy story 
by the gentleman from Maryland, and I 
want to say that I think I can remedy 
this situation for him—at least, I will try. 
They did these things much better in the 
Eisenhower administration. There was 
no money wasted, and they never both- 
ered to notify the minority at all about 
any of these projects. We read about 
them in the newspapers. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 57 

Adair Gibbons Ostertag 
Anderson Goodell Passman 
Andrews Gray Pilcher 
Ashmore Griffiths Pillion 
Auchincloss Hanna Powell 
Battin Healey Purcell 
Blatnik Henderson Rains 
Bolling Hoffman Randall 
Bow Horan Rhodes, Ariz 
Burton Hutchinson Riehlman 
Celler Ichord Roberts, Ala 
Clancy Jones, Mo. Ryan, Mich. 
Clark Scott 
Collier King, N.Y. 
Daniels Kluczynski Shelley 
Davis, Ga Knox Shipley 
Davis, Tenn Laird Siler 
Dawson Landrum Snyder 
Denton Lesinski Stephens 
Devine McClory Tupper 
Diggs McIntire Van Deerlin 
Dorn McLoskey Van Pelt 
Dowdy Martin, Mass. Waggonner 
Dwyer Michel ‘alter 
Edmondson Minshall Weaver 
Ellsworth Montoya n 
Everett Morrison Widnall 
Finnegan Nedzi Wilson, 

ood Nelsen Charles H. 
Fiynt Nygaard Winstead 
Forrester * O'Konski 
Fulton, Tenn. Osmers 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 340 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FAIRY STORY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, first I want 
to thank the distinguished, lovely, lov- 
able, even-tempered lady from New 
York for getting me a larger audience 
and to say that somehow or other I can- 
not help being reminded of the story 
of Lady Astor and Sir Winston Church- 
ill, when they had a little argument and 
she said, “If you were my husband, I 
would give you poison,” to which he is 
reputed to have replied, “Lady, if I were 
your husband, I would take it.” 


REPLY TO FAIRY STORY 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, want to thank that courtly, even- 
tempered, well-mannered gentleman 
from Ohio. I am also happy that I had 
a quorum call so that some Members of 
the House could take an example from 
his courtliness, his charm, and his Old 
World stories. I made the quorum call 
because I knew the gentleman would 
speak again, and sometimes he is worth 
listening to. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I submit a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 374) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Ricuarp H, IcHorp, of Mis- 
souri, be, and he is hereby elected a mem- 
ber of the standing committee of the House 
5 3 on Un-American Ac- 
t es. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS FROM 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO ATTEND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE IN GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 368 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives is hereby authorized to 
appoint a member from the majority and a 
member from the minority of the Committee 
on Education and Labor to attend the In- 
ternational Labor Organization Conference 
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in Geneva, Switzerland, between June 1, 
1963, and June 30, 1963. 

He is further authorized to appoint as 
alternates a member from the majority and 
a member from the minority of the said 
committee. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22. 
United States Code, or any other provision 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the afore- 
said delegates and alternates from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the House 
of Representatives engaged in carrying out 
their official duties under section 190(d) of 
title 2, United States Code: Provided, (1) 
That no member of said committee shall 
receive or expend local currencies for sub- 
sistence in an amount in excess of the maxi- 
mum per diem rates approved for oversea 
travel as set forth in the Standardized Gov- 
ernment Travel Regulations, as revised and 
amended by the Bureau of the Budget; (2) 
that no member of said committee shall re- 
ceive or expend an amount for transporta- 
tion in excess of actual transportation costs; 
(3) no appropriated funds shall be expended 
for the purpose of defraying expenses of 
members of said committee in any country 
where counterpart funds are available for 
this purpose. 

That each member of said committee shall 
make to the chairman of said committee an 
itemized report showing the number of 
days visited in each country whose local 
currencies were spent, the amount of per 
diem furnished and the cost of transporta- 
tion if furnished by public carrier, or if such 
transportation is furnished by an agency of 
the U.S. Government, the identification of 
the agency. All such individual reports shall 
be filed by the chairman with the Committee 
on House Administration and shall be open 
to public inspection. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. SMITH] and, pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, we bring back to the 
Members of the House today a resolu- 
tion which would authorize travel to the 
International Labor Organization at its 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, by offi- 
cial representatives of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the resolu- 
tion is very clear. The Members remem- 
ber that just a few days ago the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SMITH] and 
myself, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, brought to the floor of the House a 
somewhat similar resolution. However, 
at that time there were some special pro- 
visions contained in the resolution which 
caused some Members to view it with 
some concern. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very simple reso- 
lution which would authorize the Speaker 
to appoint official representatives of the 
House of Representatives to represent us 
at the International Labor Organization 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Speaker would be authorized to 
appoint one Representative from the ma- 
jority and one Representative from the 
minority and also to appoint alternates 
in both cases. They would be official 
representatives of our body. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to this it does 
require full reporting procedures and re- 
quires that the Members who may be ap- 
pointed or who will be doing the traveling 
to be bound by the requirements of the 
per diem and travel arrangements and to 
make full disclosure and full representa- 
tion of such expenditures which would 
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not be required if these Members were 
traveling under the auspices of the State 
Department or without this official stamp 
of approval by this body. 

It would further, of course, permit and 
authorize the use of counterpart funds 
for this travel to and from, and during 
the time they were in Geneva, subject to 
the availability of such local currencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that the 
resolution would be approved and that 
the Speaker be permitted to make the 
appointments as official representatives. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I will be glad to yield to 
my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. The reason for this 
resolution is the simple fact that the 
Education and Labor Committee does 
not have authorization to travel outside 
the continental limits of the United 
States. This authority was not included 
in their authorizing legislation permit- 
ting money to be appropriated to the 
committee for the conduct of their com- 
mittee business. Is that correct? 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is exactly 
right and I think very clearly states the 
need for this resolution. 

Mr. BURLESON. There was some 
misunderstanding at the time this mat- 
ter was on the floor a few days ago. 
There was obviously some confusion as 
to the necessity for this resolution to be 
brought before us. I thought it was well 
to develop this point. As the gentleman 
knows, this authority has been given by 
the Rules Committee which, of course, 
the gentleman is now representing, to 
some other committees as a blanket au- 
thorization because of the nature of 
their investigations and studies abroad, 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the explana- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas, be- 
cause it very clearly spells out the rea- 
sons why we are here today on this 


n. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I would be glad to yield to 
my colleague from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I should also like 
to ask my friends in the House to realize 
that this is a somewhat different resolu- 
tion. In the previous resolution there 
was authority for this Member to make 
certain other trips which are not includ- 
ed in this resolution. I think it is also 
important to recognize that the House, 
since 1919, has always had official rep- 
resentation in the odd years when the 
Senate does not go to the International 
Labor Organization. The effect of the 
action that we took a few weeks ago was 
to leave the House without any official 
representation which I am sure, of 
course, was not the intent of the House. 

I might also point out, and I want to 
speak very frankly, that the chairman of 
the committee is already at the ILO, not 
as the official representative of the 
House, but he is there as an invitee of 
the State Department. Therefore, this 
resolution merely brings, I think, some 
dignity back to the House and gives the 
— official representation subject to 

appointments of the Speaker. In- 
—— it will require anybody ap- 
pointed by the Speaker to detail the 
expenditures he makes, whereas if you 
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go as an invitee of the State Department 
you make no report whatsoever. The 
ILO is a most useful body. Members of 
Congress have and should represent our 
country. I feel deeply the House should 
adopt the resolution before us. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the explana- 
tion of my colleague from California be- 
cause I think it very ably spells out the 
reason for this resolution. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. ASHBROOK The statement was 
made, I might say, that this required 
correct reporting. I will ask the gentle- 
man whether or not it is his understand- 
ing that the reports have been correct in 
the past so we can logically believe these 
reports will be correct. 

Mr. SISK. Of course, I might say I 
would not want to speculate on the accu- 
racy or inaccuracy of any reports that 
have been heretofore filed. This resolu- 
tion very specifically spells out the re- 
quirements of the reporting procedure. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bur- 
LESON] and his committee are very vigor- 
ously watching this situation, I know, 
and I feel certain are going to see that 
proper and legal steps are taken to re- 
quire the reports as we have provided 
under our rules. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SISK. Yes, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Would it be a logi- 
cal assumption, if I might direct the 
question to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, if the reports have not been filed 
correctly up to this time, that it is illogi- 
cal for us to assume they will be filed 
correctly from now on? 

Mr. SISK. As I said, I am assuming 
that the reports heretofore filed have 
been correct; because I have no knowl- 
edge that they have been otherwise, and 
therefore assume that those in the future 
would be correct. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. In view of the in- 
terest which the House showed in this 
matter a few weeks ago, I believe we 
should thank the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Roosevert] for clarifying 
the situation and for making a very 
frank, correct, and to-the-point com- 
ment. I think those of us who listened 
carefully to his remarks appreciate his 
contribution in clearing the air and help- 
ing in sending this resolution to a justi- 
fied true test. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the remarks 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
agree with me that when a Member of 
the House, denied by the House the au- 
thority to travel to a given place, then 
goes to the State Department and ob- 
tains financing for his trip, is defeating 
the will of the House of Representa- 
tives? 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman from Iowa, 
I think, shares with me the feeling that 
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neither of us can be the judge in this 
case, It was my understanding, I might 
say to my good friend from Iowa, that 
certain Members of the House said that 
they would not attend this meeting un- 
less such a resolution were passed, which 
would make their status official and they 
would have the consent and approval of 
pid House. I cannot speak for anyone 
else. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman not 
agree with me that the House of Rep- 
resentatives should take some action 
legislatively to halt this business of a 
Member being able to nullify the will of 
the House of Representatives in this re- 
spect? 

Mr. SISK. Iwould be inclined to agree 
with the gentleman from Iowa’s objec- 
tive. This is what we intend to do. This 
is in accordance with the action we took 
early this year in connection with travel. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK, I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. May I inquire of the gen- 
tleman from California who is now offer- 
ing the resolution in what position this 
leaves the delegate that is now attending 
the meeting? Is he a representative of 
the House of Representatives? I am 
speaking now of the delegate who is al- 
ready attending this meeting as a dele- 
gate or a representative of the State De- 
partment. Will this resolution make him 
also a representative of the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. SISK. If I could explain to the 
gentleman from Florida the situation as 
I understand it, the meeting, of course, 
has not yet begun. I believe it will be 
starting next week, as I understand, 
probably during the next week. This is 
subject to designation by the Speaker. 
Then the gentleman to whom my friend 
from Florida refers would become an offi- 
cial delegate, because, as I understand, 
these delegates are appointed through 
conference with the State Department, 
and it is my understanding that the 
State Department is our official repre- 
sentative in matters of international af- 
fairs and actually makes the approach 
to the Speaker for a representative of the 
House, or the Senate, as the case may be, 
that representation be made. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr, ALBERT. In order to clear this 
matter up about Members going to the 
State Department and getting designated 
as representatives to the ILO Confer- 
ence, I think it should be pointed out that 
the State Department made a request 
to the Speaker and the Speaker desig- 
nated two Members of the House to go 
to this Conference. This is not a question 
of a Member going around the House to 
the State Department and getting desig- 
nated. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the comments 
of the majority leader. I think that is 
very clear. 

I had promised to yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. In view of the fact that 
the position of the Department of State 
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has been referred to here, after the 
House turned down by an overwhelming 
vote to designate House Members to at- 
tend the ILO then I, having been sug- 
gested as a delegate, said I would not 
accept unless the House approved. In- 
sofar as the position of the State De- 
partment is concerned, they did have the 
authority to send delegates, and after 
the House turned it down, they offered 
to send me. I, in turn, said I would not 
go unless the House acted favorably and 
I could be there representing the House 
of Representatives and not the State 
Department. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the comments 
of my friend, the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution and reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this resolution has 
been pretty well explained by Members 
on both sides of the aisle up to this point. 
In connection with the discussion that 
has taken place, I would just like to re- 
call two or three things to your atten- 
tion which may not have been brought 
up. Once again, this is an original reso- 
lution. We are not talking about 
something that when we are going to 
adopt it, we are then going to go into 
Committee of the Whole. As soon as 
we have completed the discussion of this 
resolution, House Resolution 368, upon 
voting on it, when it is passed, that will 
be the end of it. I do think it is a re- 
sult of our action the last time the press 
reported in various columns that the 
House failed to place brakes on POWELL 
or that we gave carte blanche author- 
ity to spend as much as he wanted. I 
think the press report is correct. I do 
not in any way find fault with them. 

However, no Member in voting against 
that resolution voted for the reason to 
give any individual carte blanche au- 
thority to just go ahead and use all the 
counterpart funds they wanted. I do 
not think anybody had that in mind 
when they voted against it. I think 
that it was the result of confusion of 
some wording. It is better in this one. 
It has been reworded and is specific as 
to where the individual is going to go. 
I believe they will get $16 a day over 
there and they cannot live in Geneva on 
$16 a day and they will have to spend 
some money out of their own pockets 
and if they use counterpart funds, they 
have to report back to the House. 

As far as the gentleman over there 
is concerned, there is a little difference of 
opinion among lawyers but my personal 
opinion as an attorney is that if he is 
appointed and continues to go under the 
State Department and does not accept 
counterpart funds under House Resolu- 
tion 368, I do not think he will have to 
make any report. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Roosevett] stated he in- 
tends to make a report. On this side of 
the aisle, it is my understanding that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] 
will be appointed as the principal mem- 
ber from the minority side and that pos- 
sibly the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] will be appointed as an alter- 
nate. May I say this one thing, when we 
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are placing this responsibility on the dis- 
tinguished Speaker to appoint these in- 
dividuals, particularly in view of the ac- 
tion which we took the other day, I think 
we owe him the respect of passing this 
resolution and standing behind him, if 
we are asking him to appoint people to 
go to an organization of which we are 
a member and have already contributed 
almost $5 million over the years to the 
operation of the International Labor 
Organization. I urge approval of this 
resolution. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Some suggestion was 
made here that these appointments are 
dictated by the State Department. As 
you will see from the resolution, two of 
the Members who could be appointed by 
the Speaker are to be representatives of 
the minority. I want the record to show 
that on such occasions as this the 
Speaker always confers with the minor- 
ity leader and accepts our recommenda- 
tion as to who is to be appointed. We 
confer with our members of the commit- 
tee involved, and then we make the sug- 
gestion which, as I say, has always been 
followed by the Speaker. So far as I am 
concerned, I have never been conscious 
of any State Department intervention 
and, certainly, I do not go to the State 
Department to ask for their approval or 
disapproval of any designations that may 
be made from the minority side. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, I would like to 
reiterate what I said when the earlier 
resolution was up for consideration. It 
is important that we do pass this resolu- 
tion and have officially designated Mem- 
bers of the House as participants in this 
ILO conference. As the gentleman from 
California has pointed out, we contribute 
substantial moneys to support the ILO, 
and I think it is entirely proper that we 
authorize these delegates. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I sug- 
gest that today we are going to turn our 
heads the other way, look over principle 
and go ahead and vote for this resolu- 
tion. But I want to reiterate what I 
said on the floor of the House on May 
14. First, however, in reply to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
who was so generous in taking some of 
the blame for the prior defeat of this 
resolution, I want to say that I do not 
feel that the majority of the Members 
of the House voted against the resolu- 
lution because of his additional and ex- 
tended travel. I believe the majority 
voted against it because there was a prin- 
ciple involved. 

At that time I said, and I repeat: 
“The chairman of our committee has not 
and will not file a correct statement of 
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counterpart funds already expended by 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
in 1962. For us to pass this resolution, 
to my way of thinking, simply condones 
this noncompliance with the statutory 
law which is in title 22, section XX 1754 
and makes the illogical assumption that 
the law will be observed in this case. 
You will note at the end of page 2, lines 
20 to 25 and in the first four lines on 
page 3, that the chairman is required to 
make a report. I point out, however, if 
reports have not been filed in compliance 
with the law in the past, what reason is 
there for us to believe that suddenly we 
will get accurate and correct reports? 

I respectfully suggest that we refuse 
this travel request with a positive state- 
ment that until a correct report is filed by 
the chairman of this committee, no 
travel will be authorized outside of the 
country. To do otherwise, would be to 
condone further noncompliance with the 
law, the very laws which, I might add, we 
pass and in so doing we to assume a dou- 
ble standard whereby we tell 188 million 
Americans to observe our legislative di- 
rectives and then we say on the other 
hand to ourselves, “These laws do not 
apply to ourselves.” 

Mr. SISK. Mr, Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, with fur- 
ther reference to this matter, and in 
order to attempt to clarify it, I would 
like to point out that under date of 
February 11, 1963, the Speaker received 
from the Honorable Frederick G. Dutton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, a letter 
which reads as follows: 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: The 47th session of the 
International Labor Conference is sched- 
uled to be held at Geneva, Switzerland, from 
June 5 to 28, 1963. The Department, in 
consultation with the Departments of Labor 
and Commerce, is in the process of compos- 
ing a delegation to represent the United 
States at this conference. 

Delegations to previous sessions of this 
assembly have included Members of the Con- 
gress. In view of the continuing interest of 
the Congress in the fleld of international 
labor, it is the hope of the Department that 
you will desire to nominate two Members of 
the House of Representatives for inclusion on 
the delegation as congressional advisers. 
Should you decide to make the nominations, 
it would be appreciated if they were sub- 
mitted to the Department before April 15, 
1963, in order to allow sufficient time for in- 
vestigation by the Ciyil Service Commission, 
as required by Public Law 843, 80th Con- 
gress, as amended by Public Law 298, 82d 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


After receiving this letter, and after 
consulting with the minority leader, as 
the distinguished minority leader has in- 
dicated, designations were made by the 
Speaker. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row is a national holiday set aside as a 
memorial to the dead. I wonder how 
many people who observe this day are 
familiar with its origin. For the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with the 
origin of this beautiful custom of plac- 
ing flowers upon the graves of our be- 
loved dead each year, I should like to 
point out that this thoughtful gesture 
originated in my great native State of 
Mississippi. 

It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that on April 
25, 1866, shortly after the cessation of 
hostilities of that unfortunate fratricidal 
strife, known as the War Between the 
States, this custom was begun. Just a 
few months prior to this occasion, a 
bloody battle had been fought at his- 
torical Shiloh. Many brave men, both 
in the uniforms of the blue and gray, had 
fallen, mortally wounded. Some 1,500 
to 2,000 of the dead were buried in the 
cemetery at nearby Columbus, which, up 
to that time, had long been known as 
the Odd Fellows Cemetery. 

On that memorable day, April 25, 1866, 
the good women of Columbus gathered 
all of the flowers available in that beau- 
tiful little city and marched in proces- 
sion to the burial ground of these sol- 
diers. There they tenderly laid the flow- 
ers upon the graves of both friend and 
enemy. This act inspired Francis Miles 
Finch’s poem, The Blue and the Gray.“ 

Mississippians, proud of their heritage 
and traditions, still observe April 25 
rather than May 30 as Decoration Day. 

Mr. Speaker, I might mention, inci- 
dentally, that Columbus, Miss., is also 
the site of another splendid first. It is 
the home of the first college authorized 
and created by State law exclusively for 
women in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to quote in 
part the poem by Francis Miles Finch 
to which I referred: 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 

Alike for the friend and the foe— 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgement Day— 
Under the roses, the Blue; 

Under the lilies, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red: 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment Day— 

Love and tears for the Blue; 

Tears and love for the Gray. 


It is ironical that today, within a few 
miles of the site of this noble gesture 
on the part of the women of Mississippi, 
Federal troops are again bivouacked at 
the University of Mississippi to enforce 
upon the people of that great State the 
violation of another custom of its people, 
the right to control the administration 
of its own State university. While, at 
the same time, under the powerful pro- 
tective wing of the same Federal Govern- 
ment, a minority group is defying the 
laws and customs of that once sovereign 
State, in its capital at Jackson. There, 
the modern carpetbaggers are endeavor- 
ing to stir up sufficient strife, conflict, 
and racial discord to bring about blood- 
shed and an excuse for another armed 
invasion of my beloved State. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 278, nays 52, not voting 103, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 58] 
YEAS—278 
Addabbo Pisher Marsh 
Albert Fogarty Mathias 
Arends Matsunaga 
Ashi r Matthews 
Aspinall Frelinghuysen May 
Avery Friedel Meader 
Ayres Fulton, Pa Miller, Calif 
Baker Fuqua Miller, N. 
Baldwin Garmatz Milliken 
Barrett Gary Mills 
Barry Gavin Minish 
Bass Giaimo Monagan 
Bates Gibbons Moore 
Becker ilbert Moorhead 
Beckworth Gil Morgan 
Belcher Glenn orris 
ell Gonzalez Morse 
Bennett, Mich. Goodling Morton 
Grabowski Mosher 
Betts Green, Oreg. 
Boland Green, Pa. ter 
Bolton, Griffin Murphy, III 
ces Grover Murphy, N.Y 
Bolton, Gubser Natcher 
Oliver P Hagen, Calif. Nix 
Bonner alleck Norblad 
Brademas Halpern O'Brien, II. 
Bray Hansen O'Brien, N.Y, 
Brock Harding O'Hara, II. 
Brooks Hardy Olsen, Mont. 
Broomfield Harris Ison, Minn. 
Brotzman Harrison O'Neill 
Brown, Calif. Harsha Patman 
„Ohio Harvey, Ind. Patten 
Broyhill, N.C. Harvey, Mich. Pelly 
Buckley Hawkins Perkins 
Burke Hays Pike 
Healey Pirnie 
Burleson Hébert Poage 
Byrne, Pa. Herlong Poft 
Byrnes, Wis Hoeven Price 
Holifiela Pucinski 
Cameron Holland Quie 
Cannon Horton Reid, III 
Carey Hosmer Reid, N.Y. 
Casey Hull ‘el 
8 Jarman 
eller Jennings Rhodes, Pa 
Chamberlain Jensen Rivers, Alaska 
Chelf Joelson Rivers, 
Chenoweth Johnson, Calif. Robison 
Clark Jonas Rodino 
Clausen Jones, Ala, Rogers, Colo. 
Cleveland Rogers, 
Cohe Rooney 
Conte Keith Roosevelt 
Cooley Kelly Rosen 
Corbett Keogh Rostenkowski 
Corman Kilburn Roudebush 
Curtis Kilgore Roush 
Daddario Kunkel Roybal 
Dawson 1 Rumsfeld 
Delaney Lankford Ryan, N.Y. 
nt tt t. G 
Derounian Lindsay St Germain 
Derwinski Lipscomb St. 
Downing Lloyd ylor 
Dulski Long, La. Schadeberg 
Duncan Long, Sche: 
Edwards McCulloch Schwengel 
Elliott McDade Senner 
Evins McDowell Sheppard 
Fallon McFall Short 
Farbstein Macdonald Shriver 
cell MacGregor Sibal 
Feighan Madden Sickles 
Findley Mahon Sikes 
Mailliard Sisk 
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Skubitz Teague, Calif, Wallhauser 
Slack Teague,Tex. Watts 
Smith, Calif, Weltner 
Smith, Iowa Thompson, La. Westland 
Smith, Va. Thompson, N.J. Whalley 
Sprin; Thompson, Tex. White 
Staebler Thorn Wickersham 
Stafford Toll Wilson, Bob 
Staggers Tollefson Wilson, Ind 
Steed Trimble Wright 
Stinson Tuten Wydler 
Stratton Udall Young 
Stubblefield Uliman 
Sullivan Utt Zablocki 
Taft Vanik 
Talcott Vinson 
NAYS—52 
3 eee, Martin, Nebr 
e 88 Murray 
Abernethy Grant Pool 
ger Gross Quillen 
Ashbrook Gurney Rich 
Baring Hagan, Ga. Rogers, Fla 
Beermann Haley Schneebeli 
Bennett, Fla. Hall Schweiker 
Bromwell Hechler Selden 
Broyhill, Va. Huddleston Taylor 
Bruce Johansen Thomson, Wis. 
Colmer Johnson, Wis. Tuck 
Cramer Kastenmeier Watson 
Cunningham Kornegay » Whitener 
Curt: Langen Whitten 
Dague Latta wi 
Dole Lennon 
Foreman Martin, Calif. 
NOT VOTING—103 
Adair Griffiths Passman 
Anderson Hanna Pepper 
Andrews Hemphill Philbin 
Ashmore Henderson Pil 
Auchincloss Hoffman Pillion 
Battin oran Powell 
Blatnik Hutchinson Purcell 
Boggs Ichord Rains 
Bolling Jones, Mo. Randall 
Bow ee Rhodes, Ariz. 
Burton King, Calif. Rie! 
Clancy King, N.Y. Roberts, Ala 
Collier n Roberts, Tex 
Daniels Kluczynski Ryan, Mich. 
Davis, Knox tt 
Davis, Tenn Laird Secrest 
Den Landrum Shelley 
Devine Lesinski Shipley 
Libonati Siler 
Dingell McClory Snyder 
Donohue McIntire Stephens 
rn McLoskey pper 
Dowdy McMillan Van Deerlin 
er Martin, Mass. Van Pelt 
Edmondson Michel aggonner 
El Minshall Walter 
Everett Montoya Weaver 
Finnegan Morrison Wharton 
Flood Nedzi Widnall 
Flynt Nelsen willis 
Nygaard Wilson, 
Fulton, Tenn. O'Hara, Mich Charles H 
Gallagher O’Konski Winstead 
ell Osmers Wyman 
Gray Ostertag 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Charles H, Wilson with Mr, Nelsen. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Michel, 

Mr. Finnegan with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Libonati with Mr. Devine. 

Mrs. Kee with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. McLoskey. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. King of New York. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Martin of 
chusetts. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Hemphill with Mr. O’Konski, 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Nygaard, 


Massa- 
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Mr. Secrest with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Denton with Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Burton. 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan with Mr. Horan. 
Mr. Roberts of Texas with Mr. Clancy. 
Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Pillion. 

Forrester with Mr. Laird. 

Everett with Mr. Goodell. 

Dorn with Mr. Van Pelt. 

Edmondson with Mr. Tupper. 

Powell with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Roberts of Alabama with Mr. Battin. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Weaver. 
Hanna with Mr. Knox. 

Dowdy with Mr. McClory. 

Flynt with Mr. Hutchinson. 

Willis with Mr. Pilcher. 

Davis of Georgia with Mr. Purcell. 
Andrews with Mr. McMillan, 
Stephens with Mr. Scott. 

. Ichord with Mr. Winstead. 

. Landrum with Mr. Randall. 

. Waggonner with Mr. Pepper. 

. Van Deerlin with Mr. Montoya. 


Mr. SKUBITZ changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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CONTINUATION OF MEXICAN FARM 
LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 350, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
5497) to amend title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SmiTH], and pending that, my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 350 
provides for consiceration of H.R. 5497, 
a bill to amend title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, and for 
other purposes. The resolution provides 
an open rule with 2 hours of general 
debate. 

During World War I, and until 1951, 
Mexican workers were admitted into the 
United States for temporary employment 
in U.S. agriculture under various au- 
thorities, none of which were entirely 
satisfactory either to the workers, the 
employers, or the two Governments in- 
volved, 

_ In 1951, the Congress approved Public 
Law 78, 82d Congress, which added title 
V to the Agricultural Act of 1949. This 


as 
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legislation authorized the negotiation of 
an agreement with the Republic of Mex- 
ico establishing procedures for the ad- 
mission of Mexican nationals into the 
United States for temporary employ- 
ment. It also authorized the Depart- 
ment of Labor to undertake a recruit- 
ment and placement function with 
respect to such workers, assist workers 
and farmers to enter into contracts for 
agricultural employment, and guarantee 
the payment of wages and transportation 
by farmer employers. 

Public Law 78 was scheduled to expire 
December 31, 1953. Subsequently it has 
been extended for 2-year periods and the 
present expiration date is December 31, 
1963. H.R. 5497 would extend this au- 
thority for an additional 2 years, until 
December 31, 1965. 

The program is almost entirely self- 
supporting and will not burden our fi- 
nancial structure. The user of such la- 
bor pays almost the entire costs of the 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, this particular program 
has been under considerable fire for the 
past several years. I certainly would 
not deny that it is under fire today, so 
there is no question but what this matter 
is controversial. I recognize the prob- 
lems involved in supporting legislation 
to import foreign workers into this coun- 
try in the face of the fact that we have 
at present something over 5 percent of 
unemployed people in America today. 
However, the type of work for which 
these people are employed is a type of 
work which, frankly, Americans gen- 
erally have refused to perform. 

Now, I realize that there will be a 
great deal of discussion later on in gen- 
eral debate as to some of the reasons 
why it is impossible to recruit domestic 
workers to do this so-called stoop labor 
which is prevalent particularly in the 
West and in California’s interior valleys 
especially, but it has been most difficult 
particularly in view of the fact that 
in these areas and in other areas, such 
as the Rio Grande Valley of Texas and 
in Arizona and other areas in our coun- 
try, where perishable commodities are 
grown, and which, after all, are im- 
portant to the consumers at a price 
which they can afford to pay—it is most 
difficult to harvest those commodities 
without some source of labor which can 
be quickly acquired and quickly built 
up in numbers to meet the emergency. 

For example, a peach has to be picked 
within 12 hours after it reaches a cer- 
tain stage of ripeness. A melon has to 
be harvested within a matter of 24 hours 
after that melon is ready, or else it rots; 
it is simply no good and it cannot be 
shipped. 

Mr. Speaker, this is true of a multitude 
of products grown in the West and in 
other areas of the country as, for ex- 
ample, Michigan, and unless there is a 
readily available supply of labor to quick- 
ly move in and take care of this type 
of work then that fruit or those vege- 
tables will simply rot and the consumer 
will be denied the use of them, To the 
extent that such commodities will be 
unavailable, the price will be substan- 
tially inereased. This is basically the 
reason why some of the Members of the 
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House felt that until such time as 
mechanization has been developed to 
meet the need or that a substitute do- 
mestic program had been developed that 
would bring the workers to the farm to 
do this job, it was necessary to continue 
this authority in the Department of La- 
bor to negotiate with the Republic of 
Mexico for the use of these people. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be explained later 
in debate that this program is surround- 
ed with a vast number of protective regu- 
lations, rules, laws, and so on, regarding 
wages, working conditions, hours, hous- 
ing, insurance, and all other details that 
go into it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not cheap labor 
for the farmers. That is not the pur- 
pose of it. It is much more expensive 
labor for the American farmer than is 
domestic labor, if domestic labor can be 
secured. So do not fall for any fallacy 
that this is cheap labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one happen to be- 
lieve that the farm workers of this Na- 
tion are entitled to a great deal more 
money than a lot of them are getting. 
I will repeat a statement made just 2 
years ago at the time we debated this 
bill, that I personally supported a na- 
tional minimum wage for agricultural 
workers. I realize that this too is con- 
troversial and that a number of my good 
friends from some areas of the country 
object. But it is my frank opinion that 
the domestic farm worker in this coun- 
try does need an upgrading in wages, an 
upgrading in housing conditions and in 
living conditions all across the board. I 
for one am for doing that very thing. To 
the extent that we can move forward 
within the next couple of years to do 
that, it would be my hope that never 
again will it be necessary for me or for 
anyone else to take the floor of the 
House to seek an extension of this par- 
ticular act. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this resolution which will permit the 
House to go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the purpose of debating the issue. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I would be glad to yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California, As I re- 
call, in past years the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] has given the 
House some very valuable information 
concerning the effect of this program on 
the small farmers of the country. 

Can the gentleman tell us how he feels 
about the allegations to the effect that 
this is a program only for a handful of 
large farmers? 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the question 
which has been propounded by my col- 
league from California, and thank him 
for calling it to my attention. Here is 
one of the attacks that is made from time 
to time on this program, that all we are 
doing is providing workers for a small 
group of large corporation farmers. 
Now, I am not here to deny but what 
some large farmers do use Mexican na- 
tionals under this program. But I am 
here to state to the Members of the 
House—because we use these people in 
my district and I know how this program 
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is handled—that the people who would 
be hurt by an abrupt ending of this 
program first would be the small farmer 
who does not have housing and who 
has to depend on the Mexican na- 
tionals to harvest his grapes, his peaches, 
his apricots, his melons, his vegetables, 
his tomatoes, whatever the case may be; 
because the small farmer does not have 
housing; he does not have year-round 
work and only uses a substantial amount 
of labor at harvest time. 

He must have a source from which to 
seek and to obtain this labor. The large 
corporation farmers who, of course, are 
used as whipping boys, first by politicians 
and by others, let me say, do use some of 
this Mexican national labor. They have 
to justify that they cannot get their 
work done otherwise, but in most cases 
they do have substantial blocks of hous- 
ing; they have a great deal of year-round 
work and keep a great number of people 
there—keep them on the ranch year 
round and, therefore, they are not caught 
in the bind that many of these small 
farmers are. So here again is a fallacy 
that is sometimes preached that it is 
only for a few very large farmers, That 
is absolutely not the fact of the case, cer- 
tainly as it is demonstrated in my own 
particular district. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I shall be glad to yield to 
my colleague from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS. I would like to say to my 
friend from California, in line with this 
large farm situation, he is talking about 
the very thing that inspired me to op- 
pose this last year. For several years, 
serving on the committee that writes 
this legislation, I tried to pass an amend- 
ment which would prohibit the use of 
Mexican labor for crops that have con- 
trolled acreage and price supports. I 
would hope that my friend from Cali- 
fornia and the people who represent 
areas where stoop labor is needed for 
crops that are not acreage controlled or 
price supported would assist me in 
amending this bill so that it would make 
some sense to bring in labor they cannot 
get in these areas. However, at the same 
time we are bringing in foreign labor to 
produce crops in the United States for 
which we have acreage controls and sup- 
port prices, that the farmers in Ten- 
nessee, or the farmers in California, or 
the farmers in Michigan would like to 
have acres on which to produce these 
same crops. It just does not make sense 
to me to import labor to produce a crop 
for which an American farmer is denied 
an acreage allotment that he could get 
if this foreign labor were not brought in 
to produce these crops. 

Mr. SISK. Let me say to my good 
friend and colleague from Tennessee I 
also find myself very sympathetic to the 
position which he takes in this matter 
and if I am not mistaken I believe I 
supported his amendment 2 years ago. 
I agree with the gentleman. However, 
I know that there are some areas of the 
country that have problems somewhat 
different from those which we have in 
California but, so far as my own area is 
concerned, I would not mind this amend- 
ment at all. I think it would be an ex- 
cellent one because I agree it is foolish 
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to bring in foreign workers to produce 
commodities in surplus. What I am 
pleading for, frankly, and that only, is 
at least for a short extension and an op- 
portunity to do what I believe will be a 
phasing out effort. I am inclined to 
think that a couple of years more is 
about it on this program, but until such 
time as we can develop a source of labor 
supply for these perishable commodities 
such as fruits and vegetables, we are 
simply going to increase the price to the 
consumers across the country if we are 
unable to harvest them when they are 
ripe or mature. Otherwise they will rot. 
They are not controlled commodities. 

Mr. BASS. This is true. As I say, I 
will not oppose Mexican labor coming in 
to produce those types of commodities 
but I certainly hope the people who need 
this assistance in the field of Mexican 
labor would support an amendment to 
restrict this against the controlled crops. 

Mr. SISK. I thank my colleague from 
Tennessee and I reserve the balance of 
my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 350 
will authorize an open rule with 2 hours 
of general debate for the consideration 
of H.R. 5497, a bill entitled “Continua- 
tion of Mexican farm labor program.” 
This is known as Public Law 78 and re- 
ferred to as the “bracero program.” 

On each occasion that this particular 
program is considered I rather imagine 
it brings back some definite memories to 
many of the senior Members, for it is my 
understanding that this particular sub- 
ject matter was under consideration at 
the time the shooting occurred in the 
Chamber some years ago. 

This is a controversial subject, and my 
mail of recent date indicates that much 
of organized labor is in opposition to it. 
I am further aware, Mr. Speaker, that 
there will even be a difference of opinion 
among the California Members in regard 
to this program. 

Public Law 78, for the temporary em- 
ployment in U.S. agriculture of Mexican 
workers, will expire on December 31, 1963. 
H.R. 5497 will extend this authority for 
an additional 2 years; until December 31, 
1965. 

During World War II and until 1951, 
Mexican workers were admitted into the 
United States for temporary employment 
in U.S. agriculture under various au- 
thorities, none of which were entirely 
satisfactory, either to the workers, the 
employers, or the two Governments in- 
volved. In 1951, Congress approved Pub- 
lic Law 78, which added title V to the 
Agricultural Act of 1929. The seven ma- 
jor features of this legislation are set 
forth on pages 1 and 2 of the committee 
report. 

Experience in this program has shown 
that in spite of effective recruiting pro- 
grams carried on by the Federal and 
State employment agencies there are not 
sufficient people to do the kind of work 
being performed by the Mexican na- 
tionals that are admitted under this 
act. This same experience has shown 
that there is only one really effective 
way of reducing the numbers of foreign 
workers needed to be imported and that 
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has been and is through mechanization 
and automation of the stoop tasks. 

Mechanization in cotton since 1959 is 
proof of this statement. In 1959, 34 per- 
cent of the crop was harvested by ma- 
chines—in 1961 it had increased to 59 
percent. Although the figures for the 
1962 crop are not in yet, the drop in the 
use of Mexican nationals in the cotton- 
producing States of Texas, New Mexico 
and Arkansas shows machines are replac- 
ing them at a rapid pace. In 1961 these 
States used 151,720 Mexican nationals 
and in 1962 they used 40,636, a drop of 
73 percent. Agriculture is doing every- 
thing possible to reduce these stoop tasks 
by mechanization. 

Let me point out to the Members of 
the House who represent urban districts 
that your consumers also have a stake in 
this program. There are those who show 
that the farmer could pay 20 to 50 per- 
cent more in farm wages and it would 
have a small effect on the retail price in 
the market. Statistically this is true, but 
they fail to also show that in the table 
food crops, labor often is 50 to 70 percent 
of the farmers’ total cost of production. 
When you increase his cost that much he 
is going to shift to other crops that use 
less labor. This then would make table 
foods in short supply. I need only to 
remind the housewife of the sharp rise 
in prices last winter when crops were 
frozen in the South and West to show 
how short supply would create leaping 
prices. So your consumers do haye an 
interest in a supply of labor to keep an 
even flow of these table foods. 

There are those who would like to 
extend this law for only 1 year. I would 
like to point out that there is ample 
authority in this law for the Secretary 
of Labor to bring this program to a com- 
plete halt any day there are enough 
Americans to do the work. 

To further substantiate the fact that 
this program will be needed more than 
1 year, I would like to point out infor- 
mation from a report made by the Uni- 
versity of California, Gianini Founda- 
tion. This report was made at the 
request of Governor Brown of California 
to study the need for imported and sup- 
plemental farm labor in the State of 
California. During the hearings Mr. 
Charles Paul, director of agriculture 
from California, accompanied by Mr. 
Donald Larin of the department of em- 
ployment and Dr. Mamer of the univer- 
sity who made this report, testified be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Equipment, 
Supplies, and Manpower of the House 
Agriculture Committee. I would like to 
quote Dr. Mamer's summary of this re- 
port of the necessity of supplemental 
labor: 

The university as such, of which I am a 
part, does not take a position either on ex- 
tension or the termination of this program, 
but we have prepared this study, which in- 
dicates that seasonality of employment will 
be as high in up to 1968, or higher than it 
is now, and, consequently, the need for sup- 
plemental labor will be as great or greater, 
at least 5 years hence. 


Mr. Speaker, all Members of the 
House are interested in passing laws 
that are clear, administrable, and ger- 
mane to the subject under considera- 
tion. H.R. 5497 is an act to allow and 
control the importation of foreign agri- 
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cultural workers. It should not be made 
a vehicle for amendments pertaining to 
broad subjects concerning American 
farm labor. These subjects are being 
considered separately, and properly so, 
by both Houses of Congress and should 
not be subjects of amendment to this 
bill. 

There are continued attacks on this 
program stating that it has been the ve- 
hicle for depressing farm wages. Let me 
call your attention to some facts that 
were contained in the last report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on the 
wages being paid by States and by re- 
gions across the United States. The 
highest using State of imported workers 
which are workers from the British West 
Indies is Florida. Yet the State of Flor- 
ida pays the highest wages in the South- 
east, and this is against many States in 
the Southeast who use no imported 
workers. The second State in the use of 
men from the British West Indies and the 
Bahamas is the State of Connecticut, and 
the State of Connecticut pays the highest 
wages in the Northeast. This same re- 
port shows that last year the State of 
California used more imported Mexican 
nationals than any other State in the 
Union, and California pays the highest 
wages in the West. If these imported 
workers are depressing wages, it seems 
strange that these Government reports 
would show that the three high using 
States are also the three highest wage 
States in their regions and area of in- 
influence. 

Mr. Speaker, if this measure is passed 
extending the date to December 31, 1965, 
and if I am still a Member of this great 
body in 1965, it is my present intention 
not to support any further requests to 
extend this program. I believe that agri- 
culture will just have to figure out some 
way to solve this dilemma during the 
next 2 years. If they are unable to 
harvest their crops, then the consumer 
will not have the benefit of them. In 
turn, if it costs more money to harvest 
them, then this will simply have to be 
added to the price and the consumer will 
have to pay. 

But, in this instance, Mr. Speaker, I 
believe they are entitled to this addi- 
tional extension and, accordingly, I urge 
the adoption of the rule and recommend 
that H.R. 5497 be passed without amend- 
ment. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. I merely want to call 
attention to the gentleman’s reference 
to wages. I was wondering whether he 
could not insert in the Recor for the 
benefit of those who will read the Rec- 
ord what those “high” wages are. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I will say 
to the gentleman, you have figures just 
the same as I do. I know you are op- 
posed to the program. You opposed it 
last year, and rightfully so. I just hap- 
pen to be for it. The figures on wages 
have been reported, of course. 

Mr. COHELAN. I realize that. I 
think the gentleman is to be compli- 
mented on his statement: We obviously 
disagree as to the time of termination, 
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but I do think it is important to get.data 
in the Recorp on what the wages are 


that we are talking about: 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this time, not to oppose the 
rule—I favor the rule—but I would like 
to take the opportunity and state why a 
great number of us—I sincerely hope a 
majority of us—will urge you to vote 
against this bill on final passage. 

I should also like to say that those of 
us who are opposing this bill, will make 
our case and we will hope that on the 
merits we can vote it up or down at 
some reasonable hour this afternoon. 
We realize that we have a holiday to- 
morrow and many of us would like to get 
away. 

I should also like to say at this point, 
in connection with some of the statistical 
data, that there is ample data avail- 
able from all of the Government sources, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Department of Labor, all of which I in- 
tend to put in the Recorp to support 
some of the arguments which we are go- 
ing to make, particularly in terms of 
wage rates, the range of wage rates, the 
difference in wage rates, the impact of 
adverse effect in connection with the ex- 
isting program. We are going to argue 
that this is a subsidy for a very special- 
ized group and a very small group of 
American agriculture. 

Contrary to the arguments advanced 
by the proponents of the measure, who 
want to continue the bill for 2 more 
years, we will show that the Bureau of 
Employment Security came in again this 
year and asked for over $1,300,000 just 
to administer the program. So, on top 
of everything else, the cost of the pro- 
gram is increasing in terms of compli- 
ance costs and of course this is coming 
out of the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, Public Law 78 is a war- 
time emergency measure, which no long- 
er has a valid place in our society. It is 
a program which serves as a subsidy to 
less than 1 percent of America’s growers 
but which has been cited by the leaders 
of national farm organizations for its 
detrimental effects on the great majority 
of American farmers. It is a program 
which is supported by those who espouse 
the free enterprise system but which is a 
complete denial of that system by mak- 
ing inoperative the basic law of supply 
and demand. 

Essentially, the Mexican farm labor 
program raises the important question: 
Should the power and authority of the 
Federal Government be used in such 
manner as to perpetuate a farm labor 
system rooted in underemployment, un- 
employment, and poverty, both at home 
and abroad? 

H.R. 5497, by providing a carte 
blanche 2-year extension of Public Law 
78 would answer this question in the af- 
fitmative. It would do so for it is based 
upon the proposition that the Nation’s 
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largest industry—agriculture—is de- 
pendent on cheap labor for its survival; 
that U.S. growers are incapable of solving 
their labor problems without help from 
the Federal Government. It means that 
growers who have benefited from this 
program over the years will continue to 
believe that the Government owes 
them a labor force. 

I deny the validity of this proposition. 
I believe that it should be public policy 
to accomplish in agriculture what we 
have already accomplished in other sec- 
tors of our economy: namely, the restora- 
tion of respect and dignity, based upon 
good wages, good working conditions, and 
steady employment to the men and wom- 
en who labor for hire on American farms. 

If this program were to pass from the 
American scene—and I am convinced 
that its termination is long past due— 
I submit that an insignificant number of 
American growers would be affected— 
less than 1 percent of all the farmers and 
farm employers in the United States. I 
submit further that those growers who 
now use Mexican nationals would find no 
difficulty in getting their crops harvested. 
It is my firm belief that Public Law 78 is 
a “crutch”—an excuse for evading the 
very real labor problems that confront 
agricultural employers. I submit, fur- 
ther, that the extension of this program 
is more to the advantage of farm labor 
associations—which is a glorified way of 
saying farm labor contractors’—and to 
other middlemen who provide services to 
Mexican nationals, than it is to farmers 
themselves. 

Farmers are interested in having their 
crops harvested; they are not particu- 
larly concerned with who does the har- 
vesting. There is no doubt in my mind 
that if foreign labor was not available to 
those few growers who have become ac- 
customed to its use, they would institute 
recruitment practices which would at- 
tract domestic labor—or they would 
mechanize. Either solution is better 
than delaying the inevitable by prolong- 
ing the use of Mexican labor. 

The managers and other employees of 
farm labor associations, who, for the 
past 10 to 15 years have made their liv- 
ing off the backs of Mexican braceros, 
might suffer, it is true. These are the 
people who recruit labor from Mexico 
for a living—and who live very well in- 
deed. Very often, these are the people 
who fly by first-class jet from California 
to Washington to lobby for extension of 
Public Law 78. If you happen to meet 
them at the Carleton Hotel here in 
Washington, the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles, or the St. Francis in San Fran- 
cisco, they will wine and dine you to your 
heart’s content. And where did the ex- 
pense money come from? From the bra- 
cero program. 

There are others who would grieve 
to see Public Law 78 fade from the Amer- 
ican scene. The catering firms who pro- 
vide board for Mexican nationals at $1.75 
per person—the maximum allowed. by 
the Government—would be very disap- 
pointed if the bracero program should 
be terminated. Why should they not be? 
For every $1.75 they receive, they spend 
approximately 80 cents—that is not a 
bad profit. The concessionaires who sell 
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Cokes at the reception centers for 15 
cents a bottle; the Mexican officials who 
accept bribes from prospective braceros; 
the insurance companies that provide oc- 
cupational insurance for braceros while 
they are in this country; the bus lines 
which transport braceros from reception 
centers to the central labor camps—all 
of these individuals and firms would hate 
to see the end of the bracero program. 
And they have been the backbone of its 
support for the past 10 years. 

The charge is made, Mr. Speaker, that 
growers need Public Law 78; that Ameri- 
can farmworkers will not do stoop labor. 
This simply is not true. Let me remind 
the House that coal mining is stoop la- 
bor, and nobody is suggesting that we 
import foreign laborers to do this work. 

American farmworkers are available, 
but wages must be raised to a de- 
cent minimum wage, and recruiting 
programs, not unlike that involved in 
Public Law 78, must be inaugurated. 
If the money spent attempting to per- 
petuate the bracero system had been in- 
vested in a program to better utilize the 
domestic farm labor available through- 
out the country—a program such as that 
contained in the recruiting-transpor- 
tation bill and other measures before 
the Congress—we would today have a 
far more sensible, more logical, and 
more equitable farm labor system in 
American agriculture. This, I submit, 
is the type of program we should be 
supporting. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has came for us 
to recognize Public Law 78 for what it 
is—a subsidy to less than 1 percent of 
America’s growers. At the same time, 
it is a program which works to the direct 
disadvantage of the great majority of 
America’s farmers—the 88 percent 
which use no or very little hired labor. 
And, it further depresses the incomes 
of America’s farmworkers who are 
already on the bottom rung of our eco- 
nomic ladder; a group with an unem- 
ployment rate of 7.3 percent; a group 
which in 1961 was able to work on the 
average only 134 days in agriculture for 
the pittance income of $881. 

This is a program, Mr. Speaker, which 
is unnecessary and harmful—both eco- 
nomically and to the American con- 
science—and I urge that when the roll 
is called we vote to end this injustice 
by defeating this bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SUMMARY OF NET BUDGET RE- 
CEIPT AND EXPENDITURE TRENDS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, in con- 
formity with leave granted I include, for 
the information of Members and others 
who may find it of interest, the fourth 
monthly synoptic tabulation of the trend 
of net budget receipts and expenditures 
in the current fiscal year 1963 as of April 
30, 1963, with comparisons to the official 
budget estimate for the fiscal year 1963 
and to corresponding actual data for the 
previous fiscal year 1962. 

BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Budget revenues are officially project- 
ed by the President at $85,500,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1963 ending this June 
30—a projected increase of $4,091,- 
000,000 over actual budget revenues for 
fiscal year 1962. Through the first 10 
months—to April 30, 1963—actual budg- 
et revenues exceeded the corresponding 
10 months of fiscal 1962—to April 30, 
1962—by $4,591,000,000. 

To reach the net budget revenue pre- 
diction of $85,500,000,000 for all of fiscal 
1963 will require net revenues of $18,- 
138,000,000 in the 2 months May-June 
1963. In the corresponding 2 months of 
fiscal 1962, net budget revenues 
amounted to $18,638,000,000. 

According to the recent report from 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
the debt limit bill, the administration, 
as of April, apparently still adheres to 
the full year revenue estimate of 
$85,500,000,000. 

In contrast to budget expenditures 
which tend to recur more evenly 
throughout the fiscal year, the pattern 
of budget receipts shows the months of 
September, December, March, and June 
as the peak months; and receipts in the 
second half of the fiscal year, January- 
June, are usually higher than in the 
first half. 

BUDGET EXPENDITURES 

Budget expenditures are officially 
projected in the President’s January 
budget at $94,311,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1963 ending this June 30—an in- 
crease of $6,524,000,000 over actual budg- 
et expenditures for fiscal year 1962, of 
which $1,901,000,000 is for national de- 
fense and $4,623,000,000 is for other than 
national defense. 

Through the first 10 months—to 
April 30, 1963—actual budget expendi- 
tures exceed the corresponding 10 
months of fiscal 1962—to April 30, 1962— 
by $5,001,000,000, of which $2,366,000,000 
is for national defense and $2,635,000,000 
is for other than national defense. 

AVERAGE MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 


Using straight averages in both in- 
stances, the table discloses that budget 
expenditures during the first 10 months 
of fiscal 1963 averaged $7,745,000,000— 
somewhat less than the projected budget 
average of $7,859,000,000 for the full fis- 
cal year of 1963 based on the January 
official budget estimate of expendi- 
tures—a little less for national defense 
items and also slightly less for nonna- 
tional defense items. 

To reach the January net budget ex- 
penditure prediction of $94,311,000,000 
for fiscal 1963, net budget expenditures 
in the 2 months May 1-June 30, 1963, 
would have to aggregate at least $16,- 
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854,000,000—in other words, a monthly 
average of at least $8,427,000,000 during 
the 2-month period as against the ac- 
tual monthly average of 57,745,000, 000 
in the first 10 months of fiscal 1963. 
Thus the monthly average expenditure 
in the 2 months, May-June, could rise 
$712,000,000 above the monthly average 
during the first 10 months without ex- 
ceeding the budgeted total of $94,311,- 
000,000 for the full 12 months. The table 
discloses that expenditures for all of fis- 
eal year 1963 are officially budgeted at 
a monthly average $544,000,000 greater 
than the actual monthly average of all 
of the preceding fiscal year 1962 and 
that, in comparison with this, in the first 
10 months of fiscal 1963 the actual 
monthly average exceeded the corre- 
sponding 10-month average of fiscal 1962 
by a little less—namely, by $500,000,000. 
Stated another way, in the first 83 per- 
cent of the fiscal year about 77 percent, 
or $5,001,000,000 of the officially projected 
$6,524,000,000 expenditure increase, fis- 
cal 1963 over fiscal 1962, has been real- 
ized. 

But in connection with expenditures, 
it is pertinent to note from the report 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
on the recent debt limit bill that as of 
April, the administration apparently ex- 
pects budget expenditures for fiscal 1963 
to total $93,907,000,000—which would be 
$404,000,000 less than the January 
budget estimate from the President— 
$564,000,000 less for other than national 
defense, partially offset by $160,000,000 
more for national defense. 

BUDGET DEFICIT 


The January official budget estimate 
of the deficit for all of fiscal year 1963 
is $8,811,000,000, or $2,433,000,000 larger 
than the actual deficit for all of fiscal 
1962. But as noted above, the more re- 
cent official administration view, accord- 
ing to the report from the Committee 
on Ways and Means on the debt limit 
bill, is that the fiscal 1963 deficit will 
approximate $8,407,000,000. 

Through 10 months of fiscal year 1963, 
the actual deficit is $10,095,000,000 or 
only about $410,000,000 larger than the 
actual deficit during the corresponding 
10 months of fiscal year 1962. These 
figures would seem to suggest the pos- 
sibility that the budget deficit for all of 
fiscal 1963 may be less than the $8,407,- 
000,000 mentioned in the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The comparisons and the trend will of 
course vary in the 2 months of May 
and June in relation to the full year 
amounts and in relation to each other. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT 


The official January budget projection 
is that the public debt at the end of fiscal 
1963—on June 30, 1963—will be $303,- 
494,000,000, a projected increase of $5,- 
293,000,000 from the actual debt of $298,- 
201,000,000 at the beginning of the fiscal 
year on July 1, 1962. But the Treasury’s 
more recent estimate, according to the 
report from the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the recent debt limit bill, is 
that the debt on June 30 next will ap- 
proximate $305,300,000,000. 

The actual public debt on April 30, 
1963, stood at $303,165,000,000—or $6,- 


1963 


214,000,000 above the corresponding date 
in fiscal 1962—at April 30, 1962—and 
$4,965,000,000 above the total of the debt 
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at the start of the fiscal year on July 1, 
1962. 
The table follows: 


Net budget receipts and expenditures (the traditional administrative budget), 10 months 
of fiseal 1963 versus 10 months of fiscal 1962 and comparison with full year estimates 


[In millions of dollars] 


Actual for 10 months 


Fiscal 
year 1963 | year 1962 


1, Budget receipts (net)... ......-....-.-.---------- 


Budget estimates for all of 
fiscal 1963 pared to ac- 


com 
tual for all of fiscal 1962 


Fiscal 


67, 362 62, 771 
2, Budget expenditures (net): 
(a) National defense (per official budget 
classification). .....-.---..-.---..-.--- 43, 648 41, 282 
(b) Other than national deſense 33, 809 31, 174 
3. Total expenditures (net )))) 77, 457 72, 456 


4. Net surplus (+) or deficit (—), line 1 minus 3. 


5. Average monthly e: 
e National de: 


—10, 095 
——————— 


—9, 685 


1 That is to say, the January official budget jects an estimated increase of $2,433,000,000 in the size of the deficit 
in 8 ech in Nen 1902. 


fiscal 1963 as compared to the actual di 


Sources: Budget for 1964 and monthly Treasury statement for Apr. 30, 1963. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House doubtless noted in yester- 
day's newspapers a reference to what 
was designated as the slowness of some 
of the committees of the House in re- 
porting bills this year. There seemed 
to be especial emphasis on the desire to 
know why the appropriation bills are 
sal coming to the floor at a more rapid 
rate. 

May I say briefly that the reason is a 
very simple one and is both statutory 
and parliamentary. The Committee on 
Appropriations cannot appropriate a 
dollar—and no official of the Govern- 
ment can spend a dollar until its appro- 
priation and expenditure is authorized 
by law. 

The legislative committees of the 
House are in complete control of such 
situations. Until they get a bill through 


the House and Senate and until 
it has been signed by the President, we 
cannot turn a wheel on many of the 
measures which must be implemented by 
funds from the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, for some time over past 
years it has been necessary to call at- 
tention to this situation and to the im- 
portance of the committees reporting out 
the necessary authorization bills. And I 
am again taking up this unhappy and 
too often futile task of urging authori- 
zations in order to expedite the proc- 
essing of the supply bills in order to 
permit early disposition of the fiscal pro- 
gram for the session and permit prompt 
adjournment as required by law. We 


have to wait upon the legislative com- - 


mittees before we can proceed with the 
appropriation bill. We cannot appro- 
priate a single dollar until it is author- 
ized. 


I include at this point in the Recorp a 
tabulation indicating the application of 
this requirement to which this applies to 
the various subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The extent 
to which this applies to the various sub- 
or ra is shown in the following 

e: 


Subcommittee bill Area of the bill 1964 budget 
estimate 
Billions 
Department of Defense_...... Procurement of aircraft, ships, and missiles $12.2 
Research and cevapi work on aircraft, ships, and missiles 3.1 
Foreign operations Major portion of ent 1 Unauthorized. — — 3.7 
Export-Import Bank (this year only) 5 $ 2.0 
Independent offices NASA, space program 5.7 
Military construction Entire military construction program 
Some military housing 50 
Public works AEC plant and equipment -4 
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CONTINUATION OF MEXICAN FARM 
LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 5497) to 
amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 5497, with Mr. 
Natcuer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAGEN] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. TEAGUE] 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. an and members of the 
Committee, this is a very simple piece of 
legislation. It extends the authority to 
the Secretary of Labor to maintain for 
an additional 2 years beyond December 
31, 1963, a program of bringing in sup- 
plemental labor under a treaty arrange- 
ment with the Government of Mexico, to 
the extent that he determines to be 
necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been indicated, 
this is a program which has been in con- 
tinuous operation since 1951. It has had 
its difficulties, but it has worked very 
well, we feel, not only for the people 
from the Republic of Mexico who are 
involved, but for our people here at 
home. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
that we are merely extending the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Labor to con- 
duct this program. It is he who deter- 
mines the need for the program. He 
could operate no program if he should 
find that there was no need. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to give the 
members of the Committee some brief 
outline as to how this works, we haye a 
treaty with the Republic of Mexico. It 
will have to be extended at the end of 
this year. Everyone is confident it will 
be extended without any difficulty.. The 
Mexican Government handles the prob- 
lem of locating qualified laborers in Mex- 
ico. These workers are screened for 
diseases, ess to work, and so 
forth, and then they are brought to the 
United States and are signed up under 
a standard work contract which provides 
guarantees with respect to wages, and so 
forth. But before any workers can be 
brought into any area, the Secretary of 
Labor has to make a determination that 
these workers are needed and that local 
labor is not available to do the same job. 
Further, that bringing in the Mexican 
workers will not have an adverse effect 
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on the wages and working conditions of 
local workers. 

Mr. Chairman, we are confident that 
the present Secretary of Labor, as his 
two predecessors before him, is not anti- 
labor, and that he will administer this 
program in the best interests of the 
entire country. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the gentlemen 
from California who spoke on the rule 
referred to this as a subsidy program. It 
is not. The only Government outlay 
involved is that for compliance features 
of the program. The other costs of the 
program are handled by fees collected 
from the growers. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not an emer- 
gency wartime program. It first went 
into effect in 1951, I believe, and there 
were other programs that were different 
which preceded it during the wartime 
period. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the only 
real issue here is the question, is there 
need for this program? I think the gen- 
tleman from California who spoke on the 
rule would stipulate that if there were a 
demonstrable need for these workers he 
would be for the program. So the only 
argument between us really is the ques- 
tion of the necessity for bringing in 
supplemental labor. On this question of 
need I again refer to the Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Wirtz. Certainly he is not 
anti-labor. Yet he came before our 
committee and recommended a 1-year 
extension of this program, I am sure 
purely on the basis of finding that there 
was need for a 1-year extension. We 
support a 2-year extension because we 
say that the size of the program, the 
magnitude of it, is completely in his 
hands. He can make this determination 
of need at the end of 1 year if condi- 
tions warrant it, and I think he will do 
this honestly. 

Furthermore, our farmers have to plan 
ahead. Let us take the grower of toma- 
toes. ‘Tomatoes is one of the large crops 
in California, and the grower needs to 
know in advance whether he will have a 
source of labor available before he plants 
his tomato crop. 

So we do not want to be involved next 
year with our tomato growers being un- 
certain at the beginning of the season 
whether there will be labor available to 
harvest the crop. We do not want to 
bring this up in the middle of a Presi- 
dential election year. That is why we 
want a 2-year program rather than a 1- 
year program as recommended by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, in good conscience, this 
is a difficult problem for us who come 
from farm areas where these laborers 
are used. We in good conscience try to 
represent the interests not only of our 
farm employers but of our farmworkers 
and we would not be for this extension if 
there were not in our own minds a dem- 
onstrated need for the program. We 
would be the first to request its termina- 
tion if we became convinced otherwise, 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. Will the gentleman 
tell the Committee whether he is suggest- 
ing that he would accept the Secretary’s 
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recommendation in connection with a 
l-year extension and the workmen’s 
compensation provisions that would also 
be provided for? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. May I 
answer the gentleman from California 
this way? The workmen’s compensation 
provision would mean nothing in Cali- 
fornia because every farmworker is 
covered by workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. COHELAN. This is a national 
program. We are talking not just about 
California. Is the gentleman saying that 
this would apply in Arkansas and Texas? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I do not 
know what the situation is either in 
Texas or Arkansas. In this respect I 
can speak only for California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that he favors the workmen’s com- 
pensation provision? Because, if so, 
maybe we can do some talking. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would prefer the gentleman ad- 
dress his inquiry in that regard to one 
of the gentlemen from Arkansas or 
Texas. 

Mr. COHELAN. I should assume that 
the gentleman, a distinguished member 
of the Committee on Agriculture, is not 
in favor of the workmen’s compensation 
provisions as presented by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Let me say 
this to the gentleman, traditionally 
workmen’s compensation has been a field 
of activity of State law. These systems 
vary so greatly from State to State, I 
think it would be an unwarranted intru- 
sion into an existing pattern of work- 
men’s compensation law for us to legis- 
late at this time in connection with this 
program on that subject. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Foreman]. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Chairman, in be- 
half of the folks of Texas’ 16th District, 
and in the interest of reasonability and 
sensibility in our foreign assistance and 
self-help programs in our dealings with 
other countries, Mexico in particular, I 


` appreciate this opportunity to appear 


before you today to speak in favor of 
H.R. 5497, Mr. UDALL’s bill to amend title 
V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, which will extend the termina- 
tion date of the act to December 31, 1965. 

Along with the great majority of my 
colleagues and the administration, I, too, 
favor first consideration of U.S. citizens 
for employment in this country in pref- 
erence to alien workers when domestic 
workers are available. However, after 
a thorough investigation of this situation, 
and after being closely associated with 
the industry, I find that there is very 
definitely a tremendous shortage of do- 
mestic workers in our west Texas-New 
Mexico area, and the hiring of braceros 
to help in our farm and ranch work is a 
necessity if we are to maintain a healthy 
agriculture program. 

Admittedly, there are a few unemployed 
persons in our domestic labor market, 
but we are unable to get those few who 
are available to do the stoop-labor work 
necessary in our farm operations. Our 
big problem today, causing the unem- 
ployment that we do have, not only in 
Texas, but across the Nation, lies in the 
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fact that with our high unemployment 
compensation rates made available 
through costly Federal Government as- 
sistance programs, our people can be, 
and are, gainfully unemployed. Too 
many people are looking for work and 
hoping they can’t find it, because they 
make as much take-home money loaf- 
ing as they do working. Also, I hasten to 
point out that the present act provides 
that any time domestic workers do be- 
come available to do the job being done 
by the braceros, the domestic workers 
have priority over the braceros and will 
be hired to do the work. 

I strongly recommend your favorable 
consideration of H.R. 5497 and a con- 
tinuation of the bracero labor employ- 
ment program. We can achieve a three- 
fold benefit through employing braceros 
in our labor-shortage agriculture areas. 

First. We can boost our own economy 
by hiring these vitally needed workers, 
not now domestically available, to help 
in the operation of our farms and 
ranches. We must keep our farms in 
operation if we expect to have a healthy 
agriculture economy. 

Second. We can better demonstrate 
and sell the free enterprise system to our 
good neighbors to the south by their 
participation in the various projects and 
developments on our farms and in our 
ranching industry. It is somewhat of a 
Peace Corps in reverse, you might say, 
and a new twist to foreign education and 
assistance, 

Third. We can help these dependent 
people help themselves by the money 
they earn from this work, rather than 
giving them millions of U.S. dollars in 
foreign assistance programs. Since 
1945, we have granted Mexico approxi- 
mately $630,300,000 in assistance of one 
type or another, such as grants, loans, 
aid, and so forth. I cannot see justifi- 
cation in the continuance of this kind 
of aid plan as compared to the earn-it 
plan that the Mexican bracero labor pro- 
gram offers. 

For these three primary reasons 
briefly discussed, and particularly, in the 
interest of working toward a free-mar- 
ket-controlled economy with decreasing 
Federal controls and regulations over our 
farmers, I respectfully urge you to vote 
in favor of the bill, H.R. 5497. 

Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOREMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would explain, since he has as- 
serted that the American agricultural 
worker may be indolent and lazy, if he 
considers the adverse rate which I notice 
is paid in the gentleman’s State, 70 
cents an hour, which incidentally was 
raised from 60 cents an hour last year, 
and which was 50 cents an hour the year 
before, to be an adequate incentive for 
this particular attitude? 

Mr. FOREMAN. First of all, in reply 
to the gentleman, I did not say they 
were indolent and lazy—he did. Sec- 
ondly, I say that even at $1 an hour we 
are unable to get these people to do the 
work on our farms that I indicated here. 
Even at $1.25 an hour we have tried in 
west Texas to have people who are avail- 
able to do the stoop labor work that we 
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are talking about here and we have been 
unable to get the people to do the work— 
mostly because the people are not there 
to do the work. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman is 
aware that his State is using far less 
braceros than it used in previous years? 

Mr. FOREMAN. Primarily because of 
continued mechanization of the work 
that is being done and very possibly, 
with an extension of this act, we will be 
able to completely get away from the 
need for bracero labor in the next 2 
years. 

Mr. COHELAN. The Secretary of 
Labor has called for a 1-year extension 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. I 
wonder if the gentleman goes along with 
that program? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman and 
fellow Members, I am very happy that 
by coincidence I am following my col- 
league from Texas because it gives me 
the occasion to recall the truth of an 
old Irish saying to the effect, “It is very 
easy to sleep on the wounds of another 
man.” 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ForEMAN] neglects to tell you 
that in his district there are many areas 
in which that very same person, who has 
been described as a Mexican, has faced 
for many years a systematic, prejudicial 
discrimination in salary, in housing, in 
minimal standards of living that we here 
in America take for granted. He ironi- 
cally refers to a “good neighbor policy 
in reverse.“ Do you think it has been 
conducive to good neighborly relations 
to have had thousands of these same 
braceros herded and rounded up like 
cattle and thrown in concentration 
camps and put in a ship and sailed down 
the Gulf of Mexico to be disembarked at 
some point in Mexico far from their 
homes? These are things that have hap- 
pened. I can conceive of my colleague 
from Texas speaking in the fashion and 
in the manner that he has spoken only 
because he is ignorant of how the other 
half is living within the 16th Congres- 
sional District. But when he says it is 
impossible to get the farm laborers to do 
the stoop labor, may I remind him that 
from my district comes the greatest num- 
ber of migratory laborers of any point 
in Texas and they are so willing to work 
they go thousands of miles away, even 
as far as Oregon and Minnesota. They 
make these yearly pilgrimages to such 
distant points and they go to those places 
because they get more than what is 
offered to them in west Texas—to say 
nothing of the indignity to which they 
are subjected by signs such as I have 
seen in Pecos, Tex.—visible for all to 
see and, as I say, I myself have been 
there and I have seen them No Mexi- 
cans allowed.” 

To say that they are not willing to do 
stoop labor is not true. What they are 
no longer willing to do is to do stoop 
labor for stoop wages. They want fair, 
equal, and the right kind of wages for 
their work. In this same State from 
which I come, we have no minimum 
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wage. We have reached this anomalous, 
ironic, unjust, and shameful point—and 
I call this legislation a shameful piece 
of legislation, because it perpetuates in- 
equity upon inequity, and it is using the 
miseries of the people of one nation to 
trade on the miseries of other unfortu- 
nate workers in our country—that is all 
that this represents. 

And to talk about phasing it out; so 
far as Iam personally concerned, it ought 
to be phased out right now. This is the 
best time to phase it out. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he feels 
there are enough migratory workers in 
his district to serve the needs of agri- 
culture in the various areas of the Na- 
tion? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. The migratory la- 
borers from my district have picked the 
strawberries south of my district and 
out of my State. They have picked 
cotton in the gentleman's district, the 
16th District; they have picked cotton 
in east Texas, but they have been dis- 
placed because there are some now if 
they wished to remain in these very 
same districts would earn as little as 20 
cents an hour for doing the work. 

I have been to places where we have 
had native workers earning as little as 
20 cents an hour because Texas has no 
minimum wage and hour law. There- 
fore, if we had a strict and explicit en- 
forcement of this agreement, which is 
international in nature, maybe, perhaps, 
it would be different. But a survey was 
run several years ago with respect to the 
average wages paid to braceros, which at 
that time was supposed to be 50 cents 
an hour. That survey revealed they 
never received the 50 cents an hour on 
the average, that the total was less than 
30 cents an hour. Therefore, we have 
competition. The native Texan can be 
found in many fields working shoulder 
to shoulder with the imported foreign 
worker. So this native worker who 
works shoulder to shoulder with the im- 
ported foreign bracero is not guaranteed 
a minimum; and, as I say, gets as little 
as 20 cents an hour. This imported 
bracero, if the law were enforced, would 
today be entitled to 70 cents an hour. 

But if the gentleman is so desirous of 
having this inadequate supply of labor, 
and it becomes necessary to dip into the 
reservoir of this excess labor in the Re- 
public south of us, why not do it as good 
neighbors? Why not let them come in 
as immigrants, not as slaves? The mo- 
ment these people do not show satisfac- 
tion they can be deported and thrown 
back, with very little chance of protest. 
Let us give them the chance to come to 
America, as our parents did, and remain 
if they wish. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this time to emphasize to 
the Members of the House the impor- 
tance of this program to agriculture in 
the State of Michigan. We feel it is 
very vital and necessary to us. 
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A reading of the report will indicate 
that we use a considerable number of 
these people, and we do not know how 
we could get these crops harvested if we 
did not have them. We have great con- 
cern for our domestic labor, and I agree 
that in every instance, where it is pos- 
sible, domestic labor should be used first. 
However, as the report further indicates, 
and it refers to the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Labor, domestic labor is unable 
to do that job in Michigan. We recog- 
nize that stoop labor in the hot sun is a 
difficult task for those who are not used 
to it, and they just have not been able 
to do it in the past. We have had in- 
stances in my State where some of the 
crops spoiled in the field because we had 
a lack of agricultural workers, resulting 
in a great cost, not only to the consumer 
but to the grower. 

We have had wonderful community 
relations with those who have come up 
to do this work in the State of Michigan. 
In my community, in cooperation with 
the Council of Churches and others, we 
have done everything we could to make 
their stay in our area pleasant. We ap- 
preciate their presence in our State. We 
are grateful for the work they do and 
have been doing for us. 

We look forward to the time when it 
will not be necessary for them to come to 
our State to do this work. Mechaniza- 
tion and improved methods of handling 
these crops will in a few years eliminate 
our need for these workers. But as of 
now I cannot see how we can get along 
without this particular program, and I 
sincerely favor this extension. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the Members will not get the idea 
that this is simply a California-Texas 
party this afternoon, because the whole 
Nation is involved, and I think that our 
concern should go a great deal further 
than most of the speakers have seemed 
to indicate. 

There is, of course, the domestic prob- 
lem of how we will gather our crops. 
Obviously we have to have people who 
will do the type of work it is necessary 
to do if you are going to get the crops 
gathered. I am sure that there is al- 
ways a relationship between the price 
that you pay and the volume of labor 
that you can get. 

Unfortunately, agriculture has been 
the least remunerative of all of the busi- 
ness activities of the United States for a 
good long time and has been unable to 
pay the wages that other segments of 
our economy have been able to pay. I 
would, therefore, call the attention of 
the membership to the fact that it does 
not make much difference what kind of 
laws you pass here, you are not going to 
materially raise agricultural wages until 
you raise agricultural prices. That is 
just plain commonsense. It always 
works. You are not going to get people 
to pay more to gather a cotton crop or 
to gather a fruit crop or to gather a let- 
tuce crop than the crop is going to sell 
for, so if you are going to raise these 
wages, as all of us would like to do, you 
are simply going to have to raise the 
price of the product. Bear that in mind. 
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Now, the next thing that I think we 
should consider is that we are moving, as 
several of the speakers have said, toward 
mechanization, and moving rather rapid- 
ly. But, I could not more disagree than 
I do with the gentlemen who said that 
if we cannot get domestic labor, let us 
mechanize as rapidly as possible. 

Now, why should we want to do that 
sort of thing? Why is it desirable to 
take away from anybody employment 
whether he is an American citizen or 
Mexican bracero. Why should we say 
that it is of no value whatever to pay 
these wages to Mexican braceros and 
let them take this money home as some- 
thing they have earned by the sweat of 
their brow rather than something that 
Uncle Sam reached in his pocket and 
handed to them as a gift? 

We are handing out gifts all over the 
world. We are reaching into the tax- 
payer’s wallet and handing it out with- 
out a thing in the world in return. 
Here we are getting something in re- 
turn. We are giving Mexico aid in the 
very most effective way. Are there 
Members who are so callous that they 
would like to see us deny to our sister re- 
public the opportunity to earn some aid? 

Most of you talk about trade and 
not aid. Most of you talk about giving 
people an opportunity rather than giv- 
ing money. Here we are giving the 
Mexican workers an opportunity, and 
yet the opponents of this bill come along 
and say “Why, even though it will not 
put one American to work, we would 
like to stop this use of Mexican labor 
and mechanize everything so that no- 
body would get any wages out of it.” 
I cannot agree to such a philosophy as 
that. 

I believe it is sound to keep these 
people, as many of them as we can, 
consistently at work. Now, it is true 
that we are working only about 30 per- 
cent as many as we one time used 
of this Mexican labor, and it is true 
that that percentage is going down. 
But, it is also true that if you repeal 
this Mexican bracero law and wipe out 
the legal method of getting Mexican 
labor, you are going to have a flood of 
“wetbacks,” and somehow or other this 
House has never distinguished between 
wetbacks and braceros. There are no 
women and children with the braceros. 
That problem is entirely one of the wet- 
backs. There is no deportation from 
the United States by shipload across the 
Gulf of Mexico into some interior point 
of braceros. That is entirely wetbacks 
that the gentleman talked about. Those 
are the illegal entrants, and you wipe 
out the legal way of working in the 
United States and you but invite a repe- 
tition of the very scandalous situation 
that existed before we had this bracero 
law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is really the 
choice you have. You do not have a 
choice of providing labor for some needy 
American citizen from San Antonio or 
anywhere else. You have the choice of 
providing it legally through the use of 
braceros or providing for it illegally 
through the use of wetbacks. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MARTIN]. 
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Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I shall not address myself to the 
ignorance of any person present, as has 
happened here today. Iam not going to 
personally villify any particular person 
for the position he has taken. 

Mr. Chairman, it has often been said 
that because of the high unemployment 
that we have in this country we should 
not indulge in this type of program. I 
do not believe that can stand the test of 
logic. In the past 20 years on the farms 
in America the labor force has been re- 
duced by one-third. This has been due 
to mechanization in part and also due to 
the fact that the production per man- 
hour has increased by about 5 percent per 
year over the last 30 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I say this to the Mem- 
bers of the House today: If you want to 
help alleviate the unemployment prob- 
lem that we have in America, you should 
bear in mind some simple facts. For 
instance, for every $1 of agricultural in- 
come $5 inures to the benefit of the non- 
farm segment of our economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said in my own 
congressional district to the labor lead- 
ers, the union leaders, that I support this 
program because for every dollar of agri- 
cultural income that I help this country 
to obtain I am helping the nonfarm seg- 
ment of this economy by an additional 
$5. Iam creating more by keeping this 
program in effect, keeping more men 
working—union members and nonunion 
members, those who are in the trucking, 
the shipping, the packing industries and 
so forth. 

So if you want full employment or if 
you are trying to attain full employment, 
I would say to you this program is an 
excellent one. It is needed. If you knock 
this program out today you place the 
American farmer in a position where he 
cannot continue and you will be destroy- 
ing many of the resources of this coun- 
try. You will be hurting and adding to 
the unemployment problem in the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, therefore, we are not 
just talking about farmers today. I de- 
plore the fact that on the floor of this 
House the farmers—the big farmers es- 
pecially—have been knocked around a 
good bit of the time. Well, the time 
has come, my friends and my colleagues, 
when you cannot place the farmer in 
the garbage can on the floor of this 
House and then put him on a pedestal 
at campaign time. It is about time that 
some of you who have your heart on your 
sleeve recognize that. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to be faced 
in the next few weeks with another as- 
pect, another program, the foreign aid 
program, are we not? For years this 
Congress has fought and struggled with 
the idea that we have got to get the 
moneys down to the people; is that not 
true? As a byproduct of this program— 
and I defy anyone to challenge it—we 
have a built-in process right in the bra- 
cero program which does not cost this 
country 1 cent. 

Where does it start? It starts right 
down at the people. A byproduct of it 
here is that you have thousands upon 
thousands of salesmen going back into 
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Mexico carrying a good image of this 
country, and the people, the taxpayers 
are not obligated for 1 cent of this pro- 
gram. None of you will challenge that, 
because it is absolutely true. 

Remember this: We only got into the 
foreign aid program because we wanted 
to stop communism. Right now you have 
a serious threat of exportation of com- 
munism both to the south of Cuba and 
to the north. It is a very serious prob- 
lem in Mexico at the present time. So, 
I respectfully urge each one of you gen- 
tlemen, as you vote today, you can cast 
a vote for foreign aid which does not 
cost you a cent; you can cast a vote not 
only for the farmer but for business and 
for the entire economy of this country. 
I respectfully urge you to do so. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. The gentleman 
said it did not cost any money. Is the 
gentleman aware of the fact that the en- 
forcement provision of this program 
costs about $1,300,000 a year? 

Mr. MARTIN of California. I am 
aware of that, and the only reason for 
that is that the Department of Labor 
would not let the farmer pay for it him- 
self, although he was willing to do so. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. So that, when you 
said it did not cost any money, you meant 
to the extent of only $1,300,000? 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Obvi- 
ously that is part of the cost of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of California. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman and 
the previous speaker are talking about 
the fact that expenditures for hired labor 
constitute an undue burden upon the 
farmer in this country. At the appropri- 
ate time—I do not want to burden the 
House with statistics—I will insert in the 
Recorp a table showing the realized gross 
farm income, total production expenses, 
and expenditures for hired labor, in the 
United States and selected States for 
1961, which shows in our great State of 
California the realized gross farm in- 
come expenditure for hired labor as a 
percentage of realized gross farm income 
is 16.5 percent and the total production 
expenses for hired labor are 22.8 percent. 

I am very proud to say that that figure 
is the highest figure in a table of States 
that consists of Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Michigan, New Mexico, 
and Texas. In these States these figures 
are considerably lower. Of course, what 
this shows is that as a percent of the 
gross expenses it is a relatively small 
item. I would remind the gentleman 
that realized gross farm income in the 
United States as a whole last year was 
$39,912 million. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp the 
table to which I have referred, and other 
significant tables bearing on this prob- 
lem. 

The tables referred to follow. 
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Realized gross farm income, total production expenses, and expenditures for hired labor, United States and selected States, 1961 


1 Includes cash wages, perquisites, and social security taxes paid by employers. Source: “Farm Income, State Estimates, 1949-61;" USDA Economie Research 


Service, August 1962, 
Farm wage rates, Jan. 1, 1963 ! 


Per month Per week Per day 


State and region 


8.60 
8. 60 
9. 60 
9.10 
9.30 
9.10 1.12 «902 
9. 80 1.14 927 
10. 30 1.19 1.01 
8.00 1.05 -798 
8.40 1. 04 843 
8.80 1,07 «899 
10.10 1.18 1.02 
9.70 1.16 - 968 
9. 30 1.12 „922 
80.80 8. 80 1.05 1.00 
6. 70 8.40 1.06 1.04 
5.50 6, 80 87 -734 
5.10 5. 90 -79 +720 
5.30 6.10 -78 710 
3. 85 4.50 50 -531 
4.40 5.10 73 ~ 625 
6.00 6.40 -90 «795 
5. 30 6.10 8¹ - 730 
4.55 5. 60 „34 -694 
4.20 5.00 07 6¹⁰ 
4.25 4.90 -66 - 601 
0 Pee AORE 4. ——————ĩ˙ĩe ͥ ͤx41ĩ„/çꝙ„éꝗö 49... 4. 50 -59 «558 
———ů ů ESOS — AE S . 41420 — — 5. 00 -68 -612 
PAE EEA EEEE EEEE EN S 3292 f 6.40 -77 +771 
5. 50 +70 007 
8.30 1.04 905 731 
6.90 +89 8⁴¹ 644 
n 6.70 -85 815 668 
— k= === 
— 9. 30 1.23 994 510 
10. 80 1.28 1.15 642 
9.20 1.28 1,02 523 
9. 80 1.17 1.01 662 
7.30 -94 -799 638 
9.00 1.04 1.02 639 
10. 20 1.25 1.11 648 
9.80 1.30 1.08 579 
á 8,90 1.07 904 599 
— 
1.35 1,32 640 
1.26 1.24 608 
1.30 1.33 597 
EE — — — — 1. 30 1. 32 609 
1.13 948 663 


1 Average rates on crop and livestock re ities for ar- 2 Adjusted for seasonal variation. 


sportuot farms or in their locali 
rangements led above. V. S. averages and State composite rates include estimates 
for unpublished State rates of small importance, 
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Average farm wage rates, 1961 * 


Per month Per week Per day 
Composite | Indexes of 
rate per | composite 
Without Without hour rates ae 
board or h or 14=100) 
room room 

$9. 50 $1.13 $0. 969 $584 
9. 60 1.16 1.02 673 
9. 20 1.14 - 963 634 
10. 50 1.24 1. 08 708 
10.70 1.23 1.10 762 
— EE NES 10. 90 1.32 1.13 777 
E 9. 90 1. 19 1.02 69 
9. 20 1.15 -959 596 
9.70 1.16 . 952 680 
8.30 1.07 - 840 677 
ee 9. 00 1.13 - 900 629 
$6. 60 8. 50 1.09 -825 625 
6. 50 8.40 1.07 -823 648 
7.60 9.40 1.12 -889 659 
6. 90 8.80 1.09 - 867 624 
ISO REE) ß SS OGM ETET PAS 7.00 8. 90 1. 10 -866 593 
SEENA 7.00 8. 90 1. 10 857 630 
8.00 9, 90 1.10 91 581 
8.40 10. 30 1.16 . 967 590 
6. 20 7.80 1.01 +771 688 
7.20 9.00 |. 1.04 ~ 860 494 
7.30 9.00 1.05 -880 533 
8.10 10. 00 1.13 . 960 640 
KFF 8. 10 9. 70 1.14 933 746 
— on at tl SS Soe 7.70 9. 40 1. 10 894 617 
$6. 90 8. 90 $0.94 1.00 + 939 861 
6. 60 8.10 -93 1.04 . 901 910 
5.40 6. 50 -70 „84 707 786 
5.30 5, 80 -66 -78 647 513 

5.10 5. 80 63 72 - 626 
3.70 4. 20 -46 . 53 450 616 
4.25 4.80 . 57 - 67 . 545 619 
5.70 6. 20 .79 -86 +709 723 
5.70 -66 74 „624 701 
5. 50 - 63 -87 654 617 
4.80 51 = 556 
4.55 -55 : 582 
4.20 -48 -53 515 
— — — w 
5.90 - 63 73 622 
5.30 50 60 628 
8.30 89 1.01 699 
6.70 +69 -80 617 
— — 6. 40 68 78 -716 634 
— — 9. 00 1. 16 934 489 
10. 40 1.20 1.02 504 
9. 60 1.14 - 923 404 
9.70 1.13 . 932 634 
7.40 87 747 638 
8.80 -9 617 
9. 80 1.23 1.01 641 
9. 80 1. 19 546 
9.40 1.09 .921 583 
1.23 1.30 1.26 620 
1.18 1.23 1.19 591 
TESSERA O ERENCE, BE SST TERRES 1.20 1.27 125 585 
MAERA A ARANES OA 1.20 1.25 591 
6.60 -90 +99 834 642 


W ted average of 5 quarters. Average rates paid on crop and livestock reporters’ composite rates include estimates for unpublished State rates of small importance, 
. their localities for arrangements specified above. 50.8. averages and State 
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Average farm wage rates, 1962 1 


Per month Per week Per day Per hour 
Composite | Indexes, 


State and region 


With With With Without With With Without With hour f rates (1910- 
house board and | board and | board or house board and | board or house 14=100) 
room room room 


Maine 4„%„%1t 855. 604 
60. 700 
55. 659 
os. fot 
66. 808 
59, 695 
55. 583 
59. 708 
48. 692 
54. — 2 
$6. 70 
6.80 8. 50 858 
7.80 9.70 676 
7.00 9.00 635 
AIRFARE] D. EE A E 7.20 9.10 605 
E, TETE ae T 7.20 9.00 643 
———_———~ ozn 
8. 10 9. 90 596 
8.60 10. 50 607 
6. 50 8.10 716 
1810 22 22 
: s 548 
8.40 10.30 
8. 30 10. 20 
SS — ee 7.90 9.70 
$7.00 8. 60 
6.80 8.20 
5. 50 6.80 
5. 20 5. 90 
5.30 6.20 
3.85 4.45 
4.35 5.00 
5. 90 6.50 
South Atlantie ---------- r . 20 5. 90 
PUES oo osc . ⁵;—— ESEN E 4.50 5.70 
‘Tennessee al Oa 4.15 5.00 
...... S SSRN BRS E SR 2 SO ESS REN, DEE 4.20 4.75 
— — 4. 10 4. 40 
East South Central 4.25 4. 95 
5.70 6. 20 
4.85 5.30 
7.40 8.60 
6.40 7.00 
80 6.70 
r PESAS 9.80 
11.00 
9.90 
9. 90 
7.60 
9.10 
10.20 
9.70 
— KK — — 9. 60 


8) 2| S855 | S28shese 


1 Weighted average of 5 quarters. reskin lene Frc hi and livestock reporters’ composite rates include estimates for unpublished State rates of small importance. 
farms oie their localities for arrangements specified above. . S. averages and State va 
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$0. 60 $0.50 
-95 -75 
1.00 1.00 
5 o 75 
1.00 
1.00 S 80 
1.00 1.00 
80 -50 
1.00 1.00 
1.0 ga” 
1.00 95 
75 170 
1.00 75 
1.00 
1.05 3) 
165 50 
70 a) 
1,00 175 
1.00 85 
1.00 © 


1 Mexican nationals emplo in 1 
5 — nationals employed 2 2 in —.— rate activities, 
Saud en oly} survey (pea harvest), 


Source; ES-232 Domestic Agricultural Wage Reports. 


Adverse effect rates and peak employment of Mexicans, by State, 
1960-62 


Adverse | Peak Mexican worker employment ! 
State 


Thousands ore Thousande 


$0, 95 8.4 4.3 
- 60 6.7 21.2 21.5 
1. 00 71.7 65.4 73.4 
-90 6.4 6.6 6.6 
75 0 8 1.3 
1. 00 «1 1 2 
1.00 4 -6 6 
1.00 2 2 1 
1,00 1 1 ® 
-80 0 1 2 
1.00 12.7 14.3 11.2 
1.00 (9) S 1 
i 0 0 5 
1.00 2.1 2.3 2.6 
1.00 1.6 2.0 2.3 
1.00 1 1 1 
75 2.0 8.0 11.3 
1,00 0 1 1 
1.00 3 -3 -3 
1.00 1 3 2 
6 +2 4 T 
-70 24.2 104.1 103.7 
1.00 4 3 A 
1.00 -6 8 1.0 
1. 00 1. 3 1.6 1.2 
114.2 208, 5 234.1 
195.0 291.4 315.8 


1 From ES-223 In- Season Farm Labor Reports. The term “peak” refers to the highest 


em t at any time during the year. 
We than 70 workers. 
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Man-months of Mexican labor, by State, 1959-62 
Man-months 
1961 
11, 148, 800 
496, 702 
“30,810 
46, 753 
23, 788 
19, 192 
122] 3 
1.852 243 20610 fi 
1, 806 1, 454 0 —100 
1, 531 1,340 | 1,327 —11 
1.804 1.270 1,850 +1 
2.283 1.000 330 —87 
4, 013 1,835 | 2.302 —53 


1 Because of rounding, sum of items may not add to total. 
Source: In-Season Farm Labor Reports, Bureau of Employment Security, 


Annual average Mexican worker employment, by State, 1958-62 
[In thousands] 


Year United | Texas | Cali- Ar- New | Other 
Sta! zona | Kansas Mexico] States 
70.7 22.7 25.0 6.0 3.9 8.7 4.4 
85.3 34.0 30.3 7.1 3.9 6.6 3.4 
112.8 50.8 40.1 6.9 4.8 6.6 3.6 
125.7 48.9 50.3 8.1 4.8 6.2 7.4 
132.2 | 55.6 50.8 8.3 4.5 7.1 5.9 
131.8 60.4 46.1 10.2 3.0 7.4 4.7 
135.9] 61.1 46.7 9.2 7.1 6.8 5.0 
113.2 47.4 40.6 8.7 6.5 5.0 6.0 
95.7 41.4 33.9 7.2 4.4 3.9 4.0 
59.7 15.7 31.5 5.1 1.6 1.5 4.3 


Source: ES-223 In-Season Farm Labor Reports. 


Percent distribution of annual average Mexican worker employment 
by State, 1953-62 


Percent of U.S. Mexican employment 


D ο 
o en to do eo 
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Annual average employment of seasonal hired workers in agriculture, by nationality, United States and major user States, 1959-62 


202. 1 631.4 70.7 59.7 7.9 6.2 1.6 1.6 20 
742.2 635.7 106. 5 95,7 8.7 7.1 1.6 1.6 18 
760. 9 637. 8 123. 3 113.2 8.5 7.1 13 1.3 15 
802.4 656. 6 145.8 135.9 9.3 8.0 1.3 1.3 14 
134.8 102.0 32.8 31.5 3.2 17 1.5 15 47 
142.7 107.4 35.4 33.9 5.6 1.7 3.9 3.9 70 
140.9 98.8 42.2 40.6 6. 8 1.8 5.0 5.0 7 
150.4 102.3 48.1 46.7 87 1.9 6.8 6.8 78 
142.9 127.2 15.8 15.7 23.7 22.1 1.6 1.0 4 
1780 133.5 41.5 41.4 24 24.4 22.4 2.0 1.9 8 
184.7 137.2 47.5 47.4 26 26.0 24.2 1.8 1.8 7 
202.2 141.0 61.2 61.1 30 24.9 23.0 2.0 1.9 8 
17.6 12.5 5.1 5.1 29 351.1 340.4 10.7 1.7 0 
20.4 13.1 7.2 7.2 35 339. 6 329. 1 10.5 1.4 8 
24.1 15.4 8 7 8.7 36 339. 8 329.7 10.3 1.9 1 
23.5 14.2 9.2 9.2 39 349.7 339.6 10.1 1.8 1 
20.9 19.3 1.6 1.6 8 
25.8 21.4 4.4 4.4 17 
30.1 23.6 6.5 6.5 22 
33.7 26. 6 7.1 7.1 2¹ 
3 Less than 0.5 percent. Source: ES-223 In-Season Farm Labor Reports. 
Employment of Mexican workers, selected States, data of peak Number of Mexican contract workers admitted for temporary em- 
exican employment, United States, 1962 ployment in U.S. agriculture, 1942-62 
Employment in thousands] a 2 
4, 203 
52, 098 
62, 170 
49, 454 
32, 043 
555 
107, 000 
67, 500 
192, 000 
— 201 380 
ember. - 309, 033 
August 398, 650 
May. 445, 197 
November ope 
437, 643 
1 Japanese nationals. , 
2 Less than 50 workers. i = 
Source: ES-223 In-Season Farm Labor Reports. 194, 978 


Payments made under the Sugar Act to producers in States where Agriculture. 
7 Mexican nationals were used in sugarbeet work, 1961} 3 


eee enen Mexican working force, man-months of employment, and related data 


Price-support costs 
The table below shows the amount of cotton price ar loans on 


the 1962 crop which were outstan as of January 25, 1 
where Mexican nationals were used in 1962 cotton activities: 


Since growths have until July 31, 1963, to repay loans and take their 
cotton out of the price-support program, it cannot be determined at this 
time how much of the loan amounts shown above will eventually remain 
outstanding. The figures for the 1961 crop provide some indication. 
The amount of price-support loans which the Government finally took 
over on the 1961 crop is shown below: 


1 This involves duplication since the same Mexican was sometimes admitted more 
than once during year. 

3 Total man-months divided by total working force. 

3 Total man-months divided by 12. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security administrative reports and in season farm 
labor reports. 
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Number of Mexican workers contracted and recontracted, by State, 1959-62 


1961 1959 1960 1961 1962 

349, 055 1,203 594 0 

z 212] 2823 2119 

„ 2,119 
34, 078 153 222 83 

113, 169 ý New Mexico... 19, 253 11,336 8, 311 2,144 

. 10, 372 || North Dakota 45 0 0 

777 Oregon 418 350 327 365 

95 113 || South Dakota.. 217 240 252 98 

780 587 || Tennessee 1,228 1. 139 703 165 

212 174 || Texas 225, 498 140, 308 135, 515 36, 289 

145 142 || Utah. 582 523 415 640 

5 0 || Washington. 0 60 0 0 

14, 880 13, 327 1,090 1, 238 954 778 

Mr E 1. 160 1. 215 1,549 1, 398 


Source: Administrative reports, Bureau of Employment Security. 


Mexican nationals contracting activity January through December 1962 as reported by reception centers 


January February March | April | May 


July August September October] November | December 


110 502 so] 917| 2,996 93 3, 802 0 
0 0 0 0| 3,996 0 4, 7 0 

089 043 | 2,378 | 14,652 | 19,358 | 4 5, 438 17,611 | 4,295 897 
0 0 0 0 6,556 900 85 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 o| 16 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 o| 846 7,717 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 9 1,716 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 9 1,935 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 66 0 0 0 0 0 
0 of no 35| 608 2 307 236 20 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 221 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 98 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 o| 165 0 0 0 0 0 

197 o] 786) 967| 8,683 029 053 | 4,995 1.916 203 
0 0 0 0| 1560 0 146 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 20 205 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 9 1,398 0 0 0 0 0 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Iam glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, as one 
who disagrees with the gentleman from 
California, I want to stand up and say 
that he has made the best argument for 
his position I have heard on this floor 
and I respect him for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose H.R. 5497 
which would extend the Mexican farm 
labor import program. I believe this 
bill should be defeated because it would 
continue an injustice to our own Amer- 
ican citizen farmworkers and also to 
the family farmers of our country. In 
brief it is an unjustified subsidy to less 
than 1 percent of the growers of the 
United States. 

Some 4 years ago, James P. Mitchell, 
the great Secretary of Labor during the 
Eisenhower administration, called atten- 
tion to the evils of this program and ap- 
pointed four very distinguished con- 
sultants to study it. 

These consultants were Edward J. 
They, a former Republican Senator of 
Minnesota; Msgr. George G. Higgins, di- 
rector of the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; Dr. Rufus B. Van Kleinsmid, 
then chancellor of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, and Glenn A. Garrett, then 
chairman of the Texas Council on Mi- 
grant Labor. 

This distinguished study group point- 
ed out the tremendous hardships and 
suffering which this program caused 
among our American citizen farmwork- 
ers. It unanimously urged in 1959 that 
the existing law authorizing the import- 
ed labor be extended only temporarily 
and then dropped. 

That was 4 years ago. Certainly, now 
the program has continued far longer 
than justified. 

Public Law 78, which authorizes the 
program is really a denial of the free en- 
terprise system. It not only prevents 
competitive conditions setting the price 
of labor but it prevents seasonal utiliza- 
tion of our own American transient la- 
bor pool. It serves to increase our own 
unemployment and the time has come 
to end it once and for all. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill makes a mock- 
ery of the free enterprise system. If we 
believe in the free enterprise system, 
then let us practice it in all cases. Let 
us not simply turn to it when it serves 
our purposes and turn from it when that 
serves a purpose. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
H.R. 5497 and thereby bring the work 
begun by former Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of California. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I cer- 
tainly concur with the observations of 
the gentleman from Washington insofar 
as the merits of the presentation of the 
gentleman from California are con- 
cerned, but I disagree with him very 
heartily on his other comments. I 
should like to point out that I am not 
sure that he and some of the other 
Members of the House realize that Sec- 
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retary Mitchell or Secretary Goldberg 
could have and Secretary Wirtz can 
phase out this program or he can stop 
it right now. Not one Mexican bracero 
may be employed without a certificate 
from the Secretary of Labor that there 
is not a domestic prospective employee 
available for the job. So if Secretary 
Mitchell felt that way, if Secretary Gold- 
berg felt that way, they never phased it 
out. Obviously Secretary Wirtz does not 
feel that way because he has recom- 
mended an extension. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. The 
gentleman has brought out a very im- 
portant point that is often neglected in 
the argument on this subject. This 
does not put out of work any domestic 
worker at all who is willing and avail- 
able to work. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of California. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Fur- 
thermore, under the regulations cover- 
ing this program, the domestic. worker 
can come on the farm and displace the 
bracero. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. That is 
true. If he presents himself to the em- 
ployment bureau and they send him to 
the field, if the domestic worker and the 
bracero are both there, the bracero is 
laid off and the domestic worker is put 
to work. That is quite true. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, as I rise 
here I am reminded of the wornout 
story of the man who was asked how he 
felt when he saw his mother-in-law 
drive his brandnew uninsured Cadillac 
off the cliff. He answered that he had 
mixed emotions. I have mixed emotions 
about this bill, but I support it because 
I think it is necessary. I think we will 
phase out this program. I think it will 
not be with us very much longer. But I 
do not want to see it done with a meat 
ax. 
Just 4 years ago 427,000 Mexican na- 
tionals came in under this program. 
How many last year? Only 194,000. We 
are phasing it out. It is down more than 
half in just these 4 years. I do not think 
we will have any extension beyond the 
2 years we are trying to get today, if we 
are successful in getting it. 

I think a lot of the arguments against 
this—and they are sincere; I feel deeply 
the emotions my friend from San An- 
tonio [Mr. GONZALEZ] expresses—but a 
lot of opposition is from people who have 
not seen the bracero program. I want 
to talk to some of my city friends who 
are somewhat emotional against this. 
I share with them the concern about 5 
million Americans being unemployed. 
You say, “How in the world can you 
justify bringing these Mexican nationals 
across the border to do this to your own 
people? How can you do it when Ameri- 
cans are hungry and do not have jobs?” 

The short answer is that you are not 
going to help Americans by killing this 
legislation today. You think it will but 
you will not. I share the concern about 
the American migrant worker. We must 
do something for him. If we can get 
constructive migrant labor legislation I 
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will support it. It is a shame that in 
this great, prosperous country with cars 
in every garage for most of us, good food, 
paid vacations, television, and all the 
rest that we have left this small number 
of Americans at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic totem pole. These people have a 
right to their share of our general 
prosperity. 

The farmers who grow oranges, beets, 
tomatoes, peas, and the other crops did 
not cause the migrant labor problem. 
The bracero program did not cause the 
plight of the migrant workers. The 
problem was here before the bracero pro- 
gram and it will still be here tomorrow 
even if we vote this program down to- 
day. 

We are told that defeat of this bill 
will make jobs for Americans. We are 
told that this program depresses the 
wages in the farm industry. It does not. 
In the time I have I am going to discuss 
a couple of these points. 

My friends who oppose this program 
cannot have it both ways. They tell 
you in one breath it is just 1 percent 
of the farms that use braceros, there- 
fore, it is a subsidy and we should do 
away with it. In the next breath they 
tell you that using braceros on 1 percent 
of our farms has depressed wages all 
over the country. I submit they cannot 
have it both ways. 

The gentleman from Texas IMr. 
PoacE] made another important point. 

Let me tell you about the wetbacks. I 
have the whole Mexican border from 
Yuma to Douglas in my district—about 
400 miles of it. Do you know in 1955 
how many Mexican people came illegal- 
ly across the border looking for work? 
There were a million of them—a million 
Mexicans in 1 year were rounded up by 
the immigration service. We had some 
disgraceful things happen. We did have 
Mexicans deported way down to the 
interior of Mexico when they came 
across several times—there were a mil- 
lion of them. Last year, how many came 
across? Because we had an orderly pro- 
gram to utilize Mexicans who wanted to 
work where they were really needed and 
where they would not displace American 
workers—not a million came last year 
but only 30,000—just 30,000. You will 
have a flood of wetbacks again if we can- 
not phase this out in a somewhat orderly 
fashion. 

Now let us get another thing straight 
here. You would think from the argu- 
ments that you are going to hear that a 
farmer in his air-conditioned house picks 
up the telephone and says, “Please send 
me one gross of Mexican workers,” and 
that they shortly arrive in a bus. That 
is not the case. You cannot get Mexican 
workers in this program unless you sat- 
isfy the Secretary of Labor. He admin- 
isters this. I do not think the migratory 
workers of America have any better 
friends than Arthur Goldberg and Mr. 
Willard Wirtz who is now Secretary. 
They hold the trump cards and they run 
the show. You get workers only when 
you have tried to find them yourself and 
you have satisfied the Labor Department 
people that you cannot find them, and 
after the employment agencies have tried 
to find them for you and cannot find 
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them. You get them only when you are 
willing to pay wages that will not depress 
the wage standard in that area as deter- 
mined by the Secretray and only when 
you have paid for the transportation and 
only when workers are not available from 
any source. Then, and only then, do you 
get them. And even then at that point 
when they go out in your field to work, 
if an American worker comes up and 
says he is ready, willing, and able to work, 
you are required to lay off the bracero 
and put the American worker on right 
then and there. 

These are facts which people who get 
emotional about this problem do not 
realize. I do not think that two wrongs 
make a right. We have done a wrong 
to our migratory workers. We should 
improve their condition. But we cannot 
help them by damaging the small farm- 
er; we cannot help migratory workers 
by choking off the flow of strawberries 
and lettuce and vegetables to the eastern 
cities and raising the prices. Doing a 
second wrong is not going to right the 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. Does not the gentle- 
man feel, if all this is so, that we could 
at least offer the American domestic mi- 
gratory worker the same thing that we 
are offering to the Mexican worker? 

Mr. UDALL. We do substantially offer 
PA the same thing. Of course, the 
situation is not exactly comparable. 
American migratory workers have their 
families with them while the braceros 
do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the bill, H.R. 5497, a 
bill extending the Mexican national 
farm labor program for 2 years. I want 
to address my remarks today primarily 
in behalf of the beet sugar industry. I 
represent a district in Colorado which 
produces sugarbeets. I might state that 
Colorado is one of the largest producers 
of beet sugar in the Nation. I have two 
beet sugar plants in my district. We 
use Mexican nationals in Colorado for 
other crops and we depend upon them to 
harvest several of our important crops. 
Mr. William M. Carson, of Weiser, Idaho, 
a director of the National Beet Growers 
Federation appeared before the commit- 
tee in support of this bill. He stated that 
he represented the sugarbeet growers 
associations in 11 Western States, which 
included 18,000 growers of sugarbeets, 
who harvested 700,000 acres of sugar- 
beets. All of us are aware of the fact 
that there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the price of sugar. No doubt 
you are getting mail from your constitu- 
ents inquiring about the reason for this 
increase. Three congressional commit- 
tees are going to investigate this situa- 
tion in an effort to determine the rea- 
sons for this sudden and unusual in- 
crease. We recognize the importance of 
our domestic sugar program, both cane 
and beet, and the necessity for expand- 
ing the same. It is very obvious to me, 
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and should be obvious to anyone who is 
familiar with the production of sugar- 
beets, that this act is absolutely neces- 
sary for the survival and continuance of 
the beet sugar program. 

The production of sugarbeets requires 
a large amount of hand labor. It is im- 
possible to produce a crop of sugarbeets 
without this labor. It has been impos- 
sible to obtain this labor in the domestic 
market, and for many years the beet 
growers have relied upon the Mexican 
nationals to thin and weed the fields and 
prepare the beets for harvest. 

I sincerely hope that Members of the 
House will realize the absolute necessity 
of continuing this program if the beet 
sugar industry is to grow and expand, as 
we have provided in the recent sugar bill. 
Certainly we must produce more sugar 
to meet our increasing needs, and a 
greater burden will be thrown on our 
domestic sugar industry, both cane and 
beet, than ever before. 

I appeared before the committee and 
urged the extension of the present law 
for 2 years. I hope the bill will be passed 
without amendment. 

We had as a witness from Colorado 
Mr. Bernard Teets, who is the executive 
director of the Colorado State Employ- 
ment Service. Mr. Teets has occupied 
that position for the past 25 years, and 
certainly is in a position to know the em- 
ployment needs and the agricultural 
labor requirements of the State of Colo- 
rado. He told the committee that about 
25 percent of our farm labor in Colorado 
is composed of Mexican nationals. He 
stressed the need for continuing this 
program, and stated that we must have 
these nationals in Colorado in order to 
harvest our crops. 

I received a letter, dated May 4, or 
Mr. Cover Mendenhall, of Rocky Ford, 
Colo., secretary- -treasurer of the South- 
ern Colorado Beet Growers Association. 
I would like to read excerpts from that 
letter, as follows: 

The consensus of opinion among the farm- 
ers, and more particularly the sugarbeet 
growers, of this area, is that the extension 
of Public Law 78 (the Mexican national bill) 
is vital to our diversified farming in the 
Arkansas Valley. 

I have recently received many, many calls 
from different farmers advising me of this 
and requesting that I write you concerning 
it. I am sure that you will appreciate the 
necessity for this and give it your support 
when it comes up on the floor of the House. 


Mr. Mendenhall is in a position to 
know the needs of the farmers in his 
area. He is in daily touch with them, 
and he states that the extension of this 
law is vital to the farmers he represents. 

I have always supported this program 
because I believe it is essential to our 
agricultural economy. 

I call attention to the fact, and empha- 
size what has already been mentioned 
several times here today, that this pro- 
gram does not displace any domestic 
migratory workers. It should be made 
very clear that if there is a domestic 
migratory worker who is willing to do 
the job, then the Mexican national must 
be dismissed and replaced by the do- 
mestic worker. I feel this is proper. I 
certainly want to do everything I can 
to promote employment among our do- 
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mestic workers. I would not support 
this program if I thought it would be 
detrimental to our own workers. I chal- 
lenge those who contend that the Mexi- 
can nationals have taken jobs away from 
domestic workers. On the contrary, I 
feel that this program has been of defi- 
nite help to our domestic workers. It 
has brought about higher wage rates and 
better standards of living for all farm 
labor. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I recall Mr. Teets 
appearing before our committee. The 
gentleman introduced Mr. Teets to our 
committee. He did a splendid job in 
emphasizing the value of this program 
for the sugarbeet growers. There are 
only two States in the Union that have 
increased the use of braceros, and I think 
the State of Colorado is one of them. 
Wyoming, another State that grows 
sugarbeets, is the other one. The reason 
being that they were needed in the har- 
vest of sugarbeets. It is essential that 
this crop be provided the labor that can- 
not be obtained from local sources. I 
commend the gentleman from Colorado 
for his consistent work in behalf of this 
bracero labor program. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I wish to thank 
the gentleman from Arkansas, who has 
done such a fine job as chairman of the 
subcommittee handling this legislation. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. OLSON]. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my purpose to speak in opposi- 
tion to extension of the Mexican labor 
program and to deal specifically with the 
adverse effect it has on our family farms, 
A family farmer for purposes of this dis- 
cussion, quite simply is a unit in which 
the operator and the members of his 
immediate family have accumulated and 
invested enough capital to provide them- 
selves with a permanent place of employ- 
ment. 

On page 3 of the report on H.R. 5497 
you will note that 73 percent of the farm 
work force qualifies as self- 
employed. In the light of these facts, it 
is clear that the individual farm operator 
must not be forced to compete with arti- 
ficially controlled farm wages because 
his income is largely controlled by the 
prevailing wage rate. I submit that a 
wage scale has never prevailed in the 
so-called stoop labor jobs in agriculture 
to indicate that it was impossible to hire 
domestics for these jobs. On the con- 
trary, there is evidence that farm fam- 
ilies have done and do these jobs as long 
as they can possibly remain on their 
farms. 

It is also evident that when the return 
for their labor must compete with foreign 
labor, they no longer can afford to meet 
the demands made on them for capital 
and are forced to liquidate. 

Farm wages have gone up, but are still 
the lowest of all major industries and the 
lag in farm wages continues. The fol- 
lowing figures on family incomes are 
taken from the statistical abstract for 
1962. 
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Of all families in the United States, 
31% percent of them receive incomes of 
less than $4,000 annually. While at the 
same time, rural farm families in this 
same income group of less than $4,000 
annual income amount to 65.3 percent. 

Again, if any argument prevails in the 
face of such evidence, it is the assertion 
that domestic labor will not perform the 
duties required in the areas employing 
braceros. 

I have only one last figure. The Agri- 
cultural Census of 1959 shows that we 
have 1,047 farms in Minnesota growing 
cucumbers. In 1962, not one of the 39 
foreign workers to be brought to Minne- 
sota engaged in the work connected with 
cucumbers. Yet in this same year, an- 
other State employed all but 18 of its 
Mexican nationals out of over 12,000 in 
harvesting cucumbers at the peak period. 
There are also, according to the 1959 
farm census, 896 farms producing sugar- 
beets in Minnesota. We use no bracero 
labor in this production. 

If we go to mechanization then I sug- 
gest that our unemployed in the indus- 
trial centers will go to work building that 
machinery. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
speak on this bill, but I believe that 
some of the statements just made should 
be answered; that is, what effect does 
this program have on the small farm 
and the small farmer? So, I would like 
to refer to some testimony several peo- 
ple gave us in the committee hearings 
on this bill. 

The first was Mr. Matt Triggs, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, who 
testified in behalf of his organization in 
support of the bill. And, he was asked 
this question by me: 

I believe there are about 1,600,000 mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Tricas. Right. 

Mr. Teacve of California. Can you give 
us any rough estimate as to the number 
of your members who are what are generally 
termed “family farmers”? In other words, 
farmers with perhaps one hired man, except 
in harvest seasons. 

Mr. Triccs. Well, certainly the great ma- 
jority of our members have to be family 
farmers as measured by any interpretation. 


Then, a little later in the day we had 
Mr. Charles Paul, director of agriculture, 
State of California, in Gov. Pat Brown’s 
cabinet. Now, whether all of us agree 
with Governor Brown in all matters, cer- 
tainly no one can reasonably maintain 
that Governor Brown is pro-big-farmer 
or antilabor. But, he sent this man 
down here and he made it entirely clear 
that he was speaking for Pat Brown, and 
he has this to say on the subject of small 
farms. I asked him whether he had 
heard Mr. Triggs’ testimony, and he 
said: 

Yes, sir. 


Then I asked him: 


With your wide knowledge of California 
agriculture, do you concur with that view 
that Mr. Triggs expressed? In other words, 
that this is equally important, if not more 
so, to the small farmer as it is to the large 
farmer if he is engaged in the growing of 
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strawberries or tomatoes or something where 
he needs a supplemental harvest labor sup- 
ply? 

Mr. PauL. Yes, sir. I concur in that. 


I will not take the time to read the rest 
of the testimony, but if any of you are 
interested, you can find it in the hearings. 

Mr. Creuziger, president of the Vege- 
table Growers Association of America, 
testified that this was of vital impor- 
tance to the small farmers in his part 
of the country. 

Mr. Carson, representing some beet 
growers, testified to the same effect. 

Incidentally, Mr. Creuziger testified 
that this program is of equal or more im- 
portance to the small grower than it is 
the large grower. 

Mr. Teets, referred to by the gentleman 
from Colorado, testified the same way. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, in 
1951 when this bill was first introduced 
I spoke against it, even though it was 
considered a wartime measure because of 
the Korean conflict. There might have 
been some slight justification at that 
time, but the Korean conflict came to 
an end years ago. Certainly there is no 
justification for the continuation of this 
program at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, having 
had this problem before our Appropri- 
ations Committee every year since 1951 
and studying it in some detail because 
of the cost of administering this pro- 
gram, if there was ever a slave labor 
piece of legislation adopted by the Con- 
gress, this is it. If there was ever a 
piece of legislation that could be classed 
as immoral, this is it. 

Mr. Chairman, the Washington Post 
this morning contained an editorial con- 
cerning the continued employment of 
Mexican farmworkers in this country 
under Public Law 78. I would like to 
read this editorial into the Record. The 
editorial is entitled “Hired Hands,” and 
I quote: 

A most impressive list of clergymen, labor 
leaders and farm spokesmen have joined in 
petitioning Congress to put an end to Public 
Law 78 which, for more than a decade, has 
authorized and regulated the importation of 
Mexican farm laborers, known as braceros, 
for seasonal employment on American farms. 
We think that they are right in asserting that 
this foreign contract labor program, based 
on substandard wages, has operated to de- 
press the earnings and the working condi- 
tions of American farm labor. 

There was sound justification for the en- 
actment of Public Law 78 in 1951 when there 
was an acute farm labor shortage resulting 
from the Korean war. The legislation served 
usefully to limit outrageous exploitation of 
workers who came into this country illegally 
from Mexico. At the present time, however, 
the program operates simply to provide an 
inexhaustible stream of laborers whose eco- 
nomic misery at home leads them to work 
for wages which discourage employers from 
making jobs attractive to domestic workers. 
There would be no shortage of domestic 
workers today if decent wages and working 
conditions were offered. 

Public Law 78 expires at the end of this 
year. Legislation now before Congress would 
extend it for 2 years; and a somewhat queasy 
Secretary of Labor has uneasily suggested 
that extension be limited to a single year. 
We agree with the minority members of the 
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House Committee on Agriculture who regard 
it as “a stinging and hurtful slap in the face 
to our citizen farmworkers and family 
farmers” and urge that it be allowed to 
expire on December 31, 1963. 


I agree with that statement, Mr. 
Chairman, except that I would not say 
there was “sound justification” for start- 
ing the program in the first place. I 
certainly agree that there are good and 
valid reasons for letting this law expire. 

One of the reasons is the difficulty of 
enforcing this law. The use of Mexican 
workers inevitably depresses wages in 
those areas where they are employed. 
This necessitates the holding of public 
hearings throughout the country in an 
effort to determine proper wage rates 
that will not have an adverse effect on 
our domestic farmworkers. It involves 
considerable effort and expense by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in finding and deporting those braceros 
who remain in this country illegally. It 
involves the constant problem of trying 
to assure decent housing for the braceros. 
The load of administrative difficulties in- 
volved in the enforcement of Public Law 
78 is a constant source of irritation. 

Even if we agree that the use of these 
braceros during the Korean action was 
necessary, and I do not, their continued 
use during a time when we are beset 
with the problems of declining farm em- 
ployment and continued high unemploy- 
ment of our own workers is indefensible. 
Between January 1 and May 24 of this 
year, approximately 63,000 braceros have 
been imported into the country for work. 
These 63,000 jobs would more properly 
have gone to domestic farmworkers. 

It is little wonder that during the last 
few years in California, for example, 
there have been scores of strikes staged 
by domestic workers in protest over the 
continued use of braceros. 

Another extremely important consid- 
eration here involves the continuing 
problem of the outflow of American dol- 
lars to other countries. The wages 
earned by braceros represent the third 
largest outflow of dollars to the Mexican 
Government, a situation that would be 
corrected by the demise of this law. 

I must also point out that this law, 
with all its difficulties of enforcement 
and other disadvantages already men- 
tioned, has been kept in force for the 
benefit of a few large, corporate farm- 
ers—representing fewer than 2 percent 
of all farms in this country—who use 
Mexican labor. 

We are concerned with the growing 
Federal budget. The only way to reduce 
the budget is to cut spending. It seems 
to me that the Government’s cost of ad- 
ministering Public Law 78, which last 
year totaled more than $3 million, is a 
good place to wield the shears. This cost 
does not include almost another $3 mil- 
lion drawn for this program directly out 
of the labor supply revolving fund 
financed by the employers themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend, the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], made 
two points a short time ago. One of the 
points has been made several times in 
the past 8 or 10 years since these bills 
have been before Congress for extensions 
of this program. That point has been 
the wetback problem. 
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Mr. Chairman, this act has had prac- 
tically no application to the wetback 
problem during the past 12 years, since 
1951. In 1954 and 1955 the wetback 
problem was one of the biggest prob- 
lems we had to face. But in some areas 
along the border there were not enough 
Immigration people and it was reported 
that some Immigration people were 
found at that time to be turning their 
backs and allowing these wetbacks to 
cross into this country and doing noth- 
ing about it. Congress was apprised of 
this and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney] when he had his appro- 
priation bill for the Department of Jus- 
tice before the House, in 1955 I think it 
was, recommended an additional appro- 
priation of about $3 million to hire more 
people under General Swing, to send 
more people down to the border and 
patrol the border in order to prevent the 
wetbacks from coming into this area. 
That was the only reason the wetback 
problem was diminished at that time. 
Mr. Chairman, this Mexican farm la- 
bor program had little or nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how in 
the world we can justify on the one hand 
the subsidies that we are paying for cot- 
ton and other crops and then ask the 
taxpayers of our country to pay $3 mil- 
lion a year to administer a cheap for- 
eign labor program in order to help grow 
more. 

As far as the State of Florida is con- 
cerned, as far as the Northeast is con- 
cerned, in fact the whole east coast 
area, when they have a problem of dig- 
ging potatoes, or picking peaches, or 
picking apples, or harvesting vegetables, 
they make their own contracts with the 
labor from Canada, the West Indies, or 
from the Bahamas, if there is not 
enough local labor available, and it does 
not cost the taxpayers of this country 
1 single dime. I think special con- 
sideration, at the expense of the tax- 
payers, for one small segment of our 
agricultural economy is wrong, and I 
hope this bill is defeated. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support the comments of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle in sup- 
port of this legislation. It is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I make 
known to you that my predecessor here 
in the House who was on the other side 
of the aisle, took a similar view. I rep- 
resent the counties of Sonoma, Napa, 
and Mendocino, Calif. In this area we 
have many of these perishable crops, in- 
cluding grapes. I have observed this 
program in general. It has worked out 
very successfully. I think possibly if I 
were to refer at this time to the report, 
wherein the justification for the current 
extension includes these matters, I could 
better substantiate my point of view. 
The report reads as follows: 

It is the committee’s view that the bene- 
fits of the Mexican farm labor program haye 
substantially outweighed its disadvantages. 
The committee would include among such 
benefits the following: 

1. It has supplied farmers with workers 
that were not available from the labor force 
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of the United States. Experience has shown 
that most American labor is unwilling to ac- 
cept seasonable agricultural employment. 

2. It has virtually eliminated the wetbacks, 
illegal aliens who once swarmed across our 
southern border. It should properly be re- 
ferred to as the antiwetback bill. 

This is dramatically illustrated by reports 
of the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, which indicate the tremendous drop 
in illegal wetback entries since the program 
has operated. As can be seen from the fol- 
lowing table, the number of wetbacks has 
dropped from 1,075,168 in fiscal year 1954 
to only 30,272 in fiscal year 1962: 


Number of 
Fiscal year persons 

|) LR ES BS aS ae LED eek aa 534, 538 
ee 875, 318 
nennen 1, 075, 168 
WS 242, 608 
ST | REE: SAE Nene ae Oe me 72, 442 
. AA ta att nc A 44, 451 
Riel ganna ͤ— Dials ect ae Parts 37, 242 
PP ͤĩͤ ²˙ AAA 30, 196 
CFC 29, 651 
T—T eS ee 29,877 
eee 30, 272 


Source: U.S. Department of Justice Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C., March 29, 1960—Mexican nationals 
apprehended in the United States in viola- 
tion of immigration laws by fiscal years. 

3. It has benefited Mexican workers and 
the communities to which they return, by 
providing employment to such workers that 
would otherwise not be provided, and at 
wages many times what they could earn in 
Mexico. 


I could continue on in the report, but 
I believe it is in the Recorp. I will di- 
rect further attention to my own per- 
sonal experience and background in the 
farming field. It is a simple fact that 
the program has been successful and 
is needed; I think we should support this. 
I think the fact that we have only re- 
quested a 2-year extension speaks for 
itself and affords an opportunity to fur- 
ther the efforts to encourage our do- 
mestic migrant workers to assume this 
responsibility. Presently they do not. 

In the matter of foreign aid much 
has been said in this regard. I have 
personally devoted a substantial amount 
of time in the foreign field and mission 
field. 

I have seen firsthand evidence of the 
benefits of such a program where these 
people come up into this country and 
have an opportunity of seeing how we 
do it here, and then go back and are 
motivated to be more self-sufficient in 
their own right. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, the people who are liberal and the 
people who are conservative all ought to 
join in opposing this legislation. This 
legislation runs counter to the basic prin- 
ciples of the free enterprise system, in my 
opinion. Free enterprise must be a two- 
way street. It must be possible to pro- 
vide the capital for the farms and equip- 
ment or what have you. Our labor 
should then also have a chance to par- 
ticipate. We have told our farm labor 
that they cannot have the benefit of 
laws for unemployment compensation 
and for reasonable wages and hours. 
Nor do we have an adequate old-age 
retirement. system for them, nor collec- 
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tive bargaining. Now by this legislation 
we seek to repeal even the protections of 
supply and demand, which might pro- 
vide more adequate wages and conditions 
for these people. 

We have a shortage of jobs for people 
in this country. We have unemploy- 
ment, we all know it. We have a great 
boom in this country for a Youth Con- 
servation Corps. A great many of us 
when we were a little younger than we 
are now worked on farms. I certainly 
experienced work on farms when I was 
a boy and a young man and I am glad of 
it. What greater help could there be for 
a young man than to go to work on a 
farm? Why not help our own young 
people rather than sending our help 
overseas? 

This labor law that we have before us 
today is one which in my opinion runs 
counter to everything which is basically 
American. It tells the people of Amer- 
ica they have to go on unemployment 
compensation. They do not go on un- 
employment compensation in the farm 
field because they do not get compensa- 
tion that way. ‘They have to do it some 
other way, by getting unemployment 
compensation in the cities. It was an 
emergency matter in time of war to do 
this thing. Maybe it made sense then 
but it does not make sense today. 

Some people take the position that 
this is immoral. I cite the opposition to 
it by many church groups. 

Somebody said organized labor ought 
to be for this because it is beneficial to 
organized labor. I am sure most of you 
received a letter from the AFL-CIO say- 
ing it is against this bill because it is 
depressive of wages and job opportuni- 
ia and everything that America stands 

or. 

I repeat that I think if you believe in 
the free enterprise system you must be- 
lieve in the opportunity of labor to con- 
tribute to the free enterprise system. 
That is exactly what you have here. I 
am talking about American labor. It 
should have the right and opportunity 
to have adequate wages. If we have to 
pay a little more for the tomatoes, so 
what? That is exactly how they ought 
to be paid for, not by income taxes all 
over the country. The people who con- 
sume potatoes, tomatoes, or cherries 
ought to pay forthem. That is the way 
we ought to do it. That is why we 
should not extend this law. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. To explore 
the gentleman’s thinking on this subject, 
he is aware that in Florida they bring in 
a large number of workers from the West 
Indies and they are placed under a very 
similar arrangement to that of the bra- 
ceros. Does the gentleman advocate 
ae. termination of those labor imports 

? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. That piece 
of legislation is not one that I have stud- 
ied carefully, but I think I do oppose it. 
I have no reason to think I do not. I 
may feel politically insecure about, this, 
but my conscience tells me I ought to 
feel this way about this legislation be- 
fore us today. 
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Mr. HAGEN of California. The gen- 
tleman is talking about their being 
brought in under the provisions of the 
immigration law. One of the reasons 
for the bracero law is the fast setup in 
the immigration law to bring in more 
people. I think the results are more dis- 
advantageous. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida, The real 
answer is to raise the price of commodi- 
ties to cover the costs of adequate wages, 
not to increase immigration. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Gusser]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I ad- 
dress my remarks to this bill out of prac- 
tical experience with the subject in- 
volved. I state quite frankly that I have 
in the past been certified as eligible to 
employ bracero laborers on four occa- 
sions. On two of those occasions, I was 
successful in finding enough domestic 
labor, which is the aim of every farmer, 
so it was not necessary for me to employ 
braceros. But on two occasions, I em- 
ployed them and I think I know some- 
thing about the program. 

There is no conflict of interest in- 
volved here because I am not now en- 
gaged in the type of farming which re- 
quires that I employ bracero labor. I 
am an orchardist now whereas I used to 
be a row crop man. 

On February 1, about 5 years ago, I 
attended a meeting at the Mayflower 
Hotel when the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor was formed. It 
was a very large meeting. One of the 
banquet rooms was filled. I saw notable 
personalities and fine, well-intentioned 
individuals, but to my knowledge I was 
one of the few farmers present. This 
was when the program of propaganda in 
opposition to Public Law 78 was shifted 
into high gear. Since that time I have 
never heard more misstatements, more 
cliches or more misguided emotionalism 
than I have heard about this program. 

Braceros are not treated like cattle 
and I defy anyone to prove that braceros 
are not treated just as American citizens 
are treated. Do you know, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in my own congressional dis- 
trict an Army barracks which housed 
U.S. troops was turned down as not being 
suitable for the housing of bracero labor- 
ers? Do you know that at this very 
minute your secretaries laboring in your 
offices have less cubic feet of space per 
person than is required under regula- 
tions concerning the quarters of a 
bracero laborer? Do you know that the 
bracero program has improved the con- 
ditions of the farm laborer in the State 
of California? We now have buses to 
transport workers to and from work. 
We have health programs. Have you 
ever eaten in a bracero camp at one of 
their tables—which are always spotlessly 
clean? Their kitchens pass rigid health 
inspections. I have eaten at these tables 
and it is good food—as good as you get 
downstairs in the House Restaurant. 

Speaking further about the misrep- 
resentations which have been made 
about this program, I would like to go 
back to the February 1 meeting of 2 
years back, when I went to the so-called 
hearing where evidence was being 
amassed about this program. I listened 
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to Ernesto Galarza, a labor organizer, 
who stood up before a mass of club- 
women who had come to this hearing. I 
wish I could put the word “hearing” in 
quotes, because it was anything but a 
hearing in the sense that we think of it. 
He stood there with a hoe, which I rec- 
ognized as being a hoe that was espe- 
cially adapted to the thinning of beets. 
They gasped and shuddered when he told 
them about the farmers in Watsonville, 
Calif., who required their workers to use 
these short-handled hoes. Mr. Galarza 
alleged that if long-handled hoes were 
used, the farmer could not tell from his 
front porch vantage point that the work- 
er was working. With short-handled 
hoes it was obvious that he was working 
if he stooped over. 

This was not true and the gentleman 
who uttered it knew he was not telling 
the truth, because there never has been 
any beet thinning except with a short- 
handled hoe. 

I think it is about time that some of 
the cliches were cast aside and we got 
down to looking at some of the facts 
about this program. First of all, the 
bracero laborer does not replace the do- 
mestic laborer at all. To use that argu- 
ment is to indict the Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Wirtz, with malfeasance of duty be- 
eause he is charged under the law to 
restrict the certification for the use of 
braceros when local labor is available. 

One gentleman stated on the floor of 
the House that these shortages were local 
and extended for only 5 or 10 miles. 
That is not true. To my personal knowl- 
edge, I know farmers who run buses daily 
60 miles away from the place of employ- 
ment to pick up sometimes as few as 
three or four laborers to bring them back 
to the job. They advertise on the radio 
and they advertise in the newspapers. 
They even recruit across State lines. 
This is not a local situation. The farm 
labor shortage extends over a large area. 

Farmers, believe it or not, prefer local 
laborers if they can get them. This is 
the very reason why in the two times out 
of four when I could get local labor, I 
got it because I had less headaches and 
less to worry about in taking care of the 
personal requirements of my crew. It 
was just much better and much easier 
for me all the way around to use a domes- 
tic worker. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
domestic laborers just do not like to do 
stoop labor; and having done quite a bit 
of it in my life, I can say I do not blame 
them. 

The bracero program, in my opinion, 
insures stability of employment for 
skilled labor in allied industries. In my 
congressional district, and in much of 
my former district, one of the great in- 
dustries is food processing. Canneries 
preserve perishable commodities; can 
factories make cans for use in the can- 
neries, truckers haul the produce and 
ease goods to and from the market. 
Shipping workers earn their living be- 
cause of the food industry; so do broker- 
age house employees. These people are 
dependent upon getting perishable crops 
harvested. If they are not harvested, 
they, the skilled workers, are out of work. 

It is well known that only 37 cents out 
of every consumer’s dollar spent for food 
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in this country goes to the farmer. . This 
means that 63 cents goes to nonfarmers, 
and I would presume a good part of this 
goes to organized labor. So for every 37 
cents of farm crops which are not har- 
vested because of a labor shortage, it 
means almost 63 cents worth of employ- 
ment for skilled and union labor is elimi- 
nated. 

Bracero labor does not depress wages. 
As a matter of fact, it escalates them. 
The States with the bracero programs 
have higher agricultural wages than the 
States that do not have the bracero pro- 
gram. Growers, to my knowledge, are 
happy to pay 5 to 10 cents an hour more 
for a domestic worker, rather than put 
up with the trouble and the regulation 
that goes with the hiring of braceros. 
As the rate goes up to attract domestic 
workers then the built-in protection of 
Public Law 78 starts to operate. A wage 
survey reveals that the prevailing rate 
for domestic labor is above that for 
braceros. The bracero rate is raised and 
the cycle starts all over again. 

Farm wages have gone up at a faster 
rate since 1950 than have industrial 
wages. Farm wages, according to the 
committee report on this bill, have gone 
up 98 percent since 1950. They are not 
high enough yet. But I say to you that 
agriculture is making the best rate of 
progress in raising wages from an inade- 
quate scale than industry made in the 
same period of time. 

Fringe benefits have been improved for 
the domestic worker because of the 
bracero. Because of the requirement 
that domestics receive the same benefits 
as braceros, we now find growers fur- 
nishing transportation, public health 
services, and other improvements. Agri- 
cultural labor has come a long way and 
has further to go. But it has come a long 
way because the bracero program has 
provided the impetus for improvement 
instead of retarding it. 

Public Law 78 is necessary in many 
instances to stabilize consumer prices. 
Let me give you one instance, and it is 
typical of many others that I could 
name. In 1961 this Congress took a 
long time in extending Public Law 78. 
If you remember, we only extended it for 
6 months, from June 30, I believe, to 
December. For a time it was highly 
questionable that the law would be ex- 
tended at all. This was tomato plant- 
ing time in California. The farmers did 
not dare run the risk of planting toma- 
toes unless there was an assured source 
of labor available. As a result the plant- 
ing was 20 percent off in 1961. What 
happened to the price? Where tomatoes 
had been $24 a ton in 1960, for the 1961 
crop year the grower received $35 per 
ton due to the shortage. And, what hap- 
pened to case goods and canned goods in 
the marketplace? They went up by an 
even higher percentage because the raw 
material is a very important factor in 
the cost of the canned goods. In 1962, 
you, the consumer, paid 25 percent more 
for a very basic item on the grocer's 
shelves, canned tomatoes, than you paid 
the year previously, simply because Con- 
gress did not extend Public Law 78 in a 
timely fashion, and the growers feared 
that they would not have a labor source 
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and did not plant as many tomatoes in 
1961. 

The growers need stability and the in- 
surance of a labor supply. Mother Na- 
ture does not stop the assembly line be- 
cause there is a labor shortage. Once 
you have committed all you own, all you 
can borrow, to the growing of a crop and 
the seed is in the ground, nothing can 
stop it. 

Some of you do not realize how critical 
time is in some of these crops. 

Let me give you an example of a thing 
that a lot of us take for granted, as a 
simple condiment on our table, the pick- 
ling cucumber. When a producer starts 
picking, he divides his field in three 
patches, He picks the first patch Mon- 
day; the second on Tuesday, the third on 
Wedneday, then Thursday, back to No. 1, 
Friday No. 2 and Saturday, No. 3, and 
Sunday you lay off. If he misses 1 day, 
his pickle crop is down the pickle barrel, 
because once the cucumber has gotten 
just so large, the seed has formed and it 
has performed its biological function of 
reproducing itself and the fruiting is 
finished, the vine dies, and that is the 
end of the crop. One day can do this to 
a lifetime investment. The same is true 
of strawberries. 

The question of foreign aid has been 
mentioned. I think the facts will bear 
me out that the land reform system in 
Mexico, which is such a basic part of 
their economy, actually depends for its 
existence upon the savings of braceros 
who come from the United States and the 
experience that they gain. I regret that 
Mexico was referred to in this debate as 
a miserable country, because I think our 
neighbors to the south have a very fine 
country, and I am sure they will resent 
the reference. Mexico is not miserable. 
It is a proud and noble nation. 

The last point I want to address my- 
self to is this: Is this program for the 
large farmer alone? By no means. The 
large farmer has the better housing to 
attract domestic labor; he has the better 
recruiting facilities, and he will have a 
more efficient operation. But if you 
abolish Public Law 78, it is the large 
farmer who will take the small farmer’s 
domestic labor away, and the small 
farmer will be on the outside looking in. 

When you do not have an adequate 
supply of farm labor, mechanization is 
more than desirable; it is absolutely es- 
sential. And, what happens to the small 
farmer if he has to mechanize? Let us 
consider the mechanization of tomato 
growing. 

Right now they are developing a to- 
mato harvester, but this requires a spe- 
cially bred plant which matures all of 
the fruit at the same time and is ex- 
pensive. And, your yield is about half 
of what you would normally get with 
seed which is commonly used today. The 
harvesters cost several thousand dollars 
as well. As a result, you must have big 
acreage over which your overhead can be 
spread in order to take care of this low- 
ered yield and higher cost. 

The small farmer cannot operate un- 
der such circumstances. 

The big farmer is the fellow who can 
buy the D-8 tractor costing $20,000, in- 
stead of the D-4 which costs $10,000. He 
can disc his ground for 50 cents an acre, 
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while the fellow with the little D—4 does 
it for a dollar an acre. It is just com- 
mon sense that the big fellow can ab- 
sorb these costs because he has the fi- 
nancial ability to spread his overhead 
over a larger acreage thereby making it 
profitable to operate. 

If you are against Public Law 78 do 
not justify it on the fallacious grounds 
that you are helping the small farmer 
because you are hurting him. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. It is ur- 
gently required. 

The arguments which have been made 
in favor of the extension of the bracero 
program are excellent. I know the time 
is limited but I want to join with mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and others in urging passage of 
the pending measure. 

I have watched this program operate 
for quite a number of years. Having 
observed the dramatic improvement in 
the wage standards and in the living 
standards of farmworkers in the areas 
where braceros are used, I find it difficult 
to understand the position of those who 
oppose this legislation. In areas where 
braceros are used it will be found that 
the wages of all farmworkers are higher 
than in areas where braceros are not 
used. The highest wages and the best 
living standards that are maintained in 
agriculture in the Nation will be found 
in areas where braceros are employed. 
The point is that braceros do not depress 
wages and living standards of domestic 
workers. The exact contrary is true. 

Actually the Department of Labor has 
used the bracero program as a lever to 
raise wages and working conditions of all 
farmworkers. This cannot be success- 
fully disputed. 

Domestic labor has been benefited, not 
hurt, by the bracero program. Domestic 
labor has reaped a benefit in better liv- 
ing standards and in better wages. 

In my opinion the Department of 
Labor has gone far afield in using the 
bracero program as a back door approach 
for fixing minimum wages for all farm 
labor, a procedure for which there is 
no authority in law. 

The farmer has done an outstanding 
job in providing food and fiber to the 
people at reasonable prices. If you take 
away from farmers the opportunity to 
use a minimum number of bracero 
workers the farmers in certain areas will 
be seriously crippled in their farming 
operations and the general public will 
suffer. 

The Department of Labor sees to it 
that bracero labor is not permitted to 
displace domestic labor or beat down 
wages. I feel strongly, as I know others 
do, that domestic workers should be pro- 
tected and given preference. But the 
fact is the bracero program is urgently 
required to meet a serious farm labor 
shortage in certain areas and the pro- 
posed 2-year extension should be ap- 
proved. 

Those of us who represent farm dis- 
tricts where braceros are used are not 
making an unreasonable request. We 
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urge the passage of this legislation in 
order to prevent undue hardship upon 
farmers and farm families. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who speak on this measure 
while in the Committee of the Whole in 
general debate be given permission to 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, as 
a Representative of the newest State in 
the Union, I have now served as a Mem- 
ber of this body for nearly 5 months. 
During these 5 months, I have been 
overly gratified to discover that this 
legislative body is truly a great body. I 
have learned that its Members are dedi- 
cated men and women of good will and 
good intentions, possessed of the high- 
est ideals, who, when called upon, will do 
what is right, and only what is right. 

It is with confidence in this belief that 
I appeal to Members of this great body 
to vote down H.R. 5497. 

Because of the limited time allotted 
me, I shall confine myself to a brief dis- 
cussion of two questions here involved. 
An issue which is perhaps bigger than 
the issue of pure economics presented 
here is the question of morals: Is it 
morally right for us as the greatest Na- 
tion on earth, enjoying the highest 
standard of living in modern civilization, 
to perpetuate a Federal law which not 
only permits but also assists the hiring 
of Mexican Nationals at substandard 
wages by our own citizen-employers? 
Certainly, we do not expect any of our 
citizen-workers to work for less than a 
living wage. Yet we are being asked to- 
day to continue, in effect, for another 2 
years a law which permits the hiring of 
Mexican workers for jobs within our own 
borders for as little as 60 cents an hour, 
which is less than one-half the minimum 
wage otherwise determined by Congress. 

Is it not significant that representa- 
tives of all three major religious faiths 
testified against the continuation of Pub- 
lic Law 78? Clergymen of the Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish religions 
joined in complaining vigorously about 
the Mexican farm labor importation 
program. It is also noteworthy that 
churches have been the strongest critics 
of Public Law 78. In resolutions, in pub- 
lic statements, and in testimony, they 
have gone to the extent of calling Public 
Law 78 immoral. 

Labor unions, civic organizations, fam- 
ily farm groups, consumer organizations, 
veterans organizations have opposed this 
law because of the harm it continues to 
bring to our own domestic farm workers 
and family farmers. It appears that the 
only ones in favor of the law are the 
small percentage, less than 1 percent of 
the farmer-employers who use these so- 
called braceros to their own advantage. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say 
here quickly that I do not advocate put- 
ting these small number of growers who 
do use braceros out of business. I do be- 
lieve that it is incumbent upon us that 
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we do aim to improve the economic and 
social condition of the American farm- 
worker. 

A second basic question here involved 
is whether or not we should permit the 
free enterprise system to work. In urg- 
ing an end to Public Law 78, I am appeal- 
ing for the allowance of the free enter- 
prise system to work. The two bases of 
this system are competition and the law 
of supply and demand. The Mexican 
farm labor importation program negates 
both and therefore runs counter to the 
free enterprise system. 

Under the protection of the umbrella 
of Public Law 78, some of our growers 
have no need to compete for labor. They 
need not rely upon supply and demand 
to set the price for the labor they hire. 
Instead, they offer to hire domestic work- 
ers at a certain wage. This wage need 
not, and often is not, based upon the 
supply of and demand for labor. It is a 
low and arbitrarily set wage. If the 
wage is not good enough to attract do- 
mestic workers, which often is the case, 
the grower need not raise the wage. He 
can simply avail himself of the benefits 
of Public Law 78 by asking the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to supply him with braceros 
from Mexico. 

Because of the undeniable poverty in 
Mexico, farmworkers are readily avail- 
able there. Their importation in large 
numbers and the willingness of the 
braceros to work for low wages under 
conditions which are alien even to our 
poverty stricken American farmworkers, 
bring about competition for the first time 
to the labor market in bracero-using 
areas. But this is competition of poverty 
against poverty which brings about still 
greater poverty to our American farm- 
worker, It is competition which not only 
lowers wages but which also has seriously 
increased unemployment among Ameri- 
can farmworkers, as is noted in the mi- 
nority views of the committee report. 

I ask that we do the right thing here 
today—and the right thing to do is to 
vote down H.R. 5497. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Duncan]. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that my friends on this side of the aisle 
will attach no particular significance to 
the fact that I was recognized by my 
friend on the Republican side, other than 
the mutual respect and esteem we hold 
for one another. 

We have heard many times this after- 
noon the history of this legislation and 
I do not intend to go into it again, but 
I do want to discuss my own position 
on this matter briefly because of the fact 
that in one county, my home county in 
my district, we use, I think, some 350 
to 450 braceros in the harvesting of the 
pear crop. 

I have worked on this problem of mi- 
gratory labor and bracero labor for some 
6 years in the Oregon Legislature and I 
recognize many of the things which have 
been said here today as being valid. I 
recognize that this is a downtrodden 
group and one that is substantially un- 
able to help ‘itself, and one that there- 
fore needs help from those who are 
stronger than they. 
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Also I have had the privilege of sit- 
ting in on the hearings before the com- 
mittee on this particular bill and I have 
noted the rising opposition by church, 
civic and labor groups, and actually on 
the floor of this Congress today to the 
continuation of Public Law 78. In all 
frankness I have to admit that there is 
some evidence to their contentions that 
the use of Mexican workers has, to an 
extent, had an adverse effect on the em- 
ployment opportunities of domestics. I 
was especially impressed with the elo- 
quence of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GONZALEZ]. 

I note also, under the migrant labor 
agreement between this country and 
Mexico that there are some benefits of- 
fered to Mexican laborers that are not 
offered to domestic workers. This fur- 
nishes us with an anomalous situation 
where U.S. nationals in looking for jobs 
in this country may actually be put to 
a certain amount of disadvantage. But 
there is also evidence that the total agri- 
cultural labor needs of this country can- 
not, at specific times and places, be met 
from domestic sources; and I think the 
key to this issue this afternoon are those 
words “specific times and places.” 

As the gentleman from California 
just pointed out, when the crops are 
planted they cannot be slowed down. 
When they are ready to be harvested 
they must be harvested or the crop is 
lost. 

Further, I am convinced that the argu- 
ments advanced in general against the 
continuation of this program do not 
apply specifically to the situation we 
have in my State of Oregon. Braceros 
there are used only in the harvesting of 
pears, and that is in the Rogue River 
Valley. The growers in this valley con- 
scientiously and at their own expense 
have tried and do try to hire domestics 
in times of harvest and turn to braceros 
only when they cannot find domestics. 
They work closely with our department 
of employment and have offered employ- 
ment to all domestics who are willing to 
work. They have imported American 
labor from the southwestern part of the 
United States, including members of the 
Navajo Tribe, in what seems to me to 
be a conscientious effort to comply not 
only with the letter of this law but with 
the spirit of it. 

Further, the wages paid in my valley, 
while low by industrial standards, are 
high by any agricultural standard. I 
am advised that domestics average $1.46 
in my valley and that braceros average 
$1.76 an hour. 

In addition, I speak with some pride 
that Oregon has what I consider to be 
the most advanced migratory labor leg- 
islation on its books to protect these 
people from exploitation and to relieve 
them from the most pressing of the 
social problems with which they are 
faced. These laws include laws that li- 
cense labor leaders, that impose strict 
standards of public health with which 
growers must comply, safety regulations 
affecting the transportation of migrants 
on the highways and—get this—a pilot 
program to provide education for the 
children of these migrants who, because 
of the transitory nature of their parents’ 
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employment, frequently reach adulthood 
without proper education. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for the statement he is 
making, and call attention to the statis- 
tical tables which I will subsequently put 
in the Recorp, which show that Oregon 
has consistently used only 300 workers 
for use in harvesting the pear crops. 
Currently the Great State of Oregon has 
all of these requirements in its laws. 
The gentleman is aware, as a distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, that this does not necessar- 
ily follow as far as the other States of 
the Union are concerned. I would urge 
the gentleman as a member of that 
great committee to try to get such legis- 
lation adopted in his committee. 

Mr. DUNCAN. The gentleman’s com- 
ment is well taken. 

I would certainly commend to the 
other States in the Union the example of 
my State in this field. 

I would point out, too, that in my dis- 
trict we have little diversification. Our 
economy is tied to what sometimes seem 
to us the gyrations of the lumber market. 
The little diversification we have con- 
sists, in my own home county, of pears. 
It is very important to us that pears be 
harvested when they are ripe. 

I do believe we should offer employ- 
ment to domestics on at least the same 
basis we do to braceros. Accordingly, in 
both the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee I offered two amendments which 
I thought would help to do this. Perhaps 
not surprisingly, since I am a freshman, 
my two amendments garnered unto 
themselves one vote each, respectively, 
and that of course was my own. Two 
amendments were suggested by the ad- 
ministration. One I changed a little to 
make it more adaptable, I think, to the 
situation with which we are faced. The 
third offered by the administration I 
thought was administratively impracti- 
cal, and I did not offer it. These amend- 
ments, I thought, offered a middle 
ground to which both the proponents 
and opponents of this legislation could 
repair as all of us seek to solve a very 
difficult problem. Although these were 
not adopted, as the Congressman from 
the Fourth District of Oregon I intend 
to support this law and its extension for 
2 years. I do not support the administra- 
tion’s proposal to extend it 1 year. Iam 
convinced the administration has the 
power under the terms of this law to 
phase this program out should the need 
vanish. 

I realize the great opposition to this 
program. I take this opportunity to call, 
to the attention of the growers of Oregon 
and our own department of employment 
the absolute necessity of taking the next 
2 years to find alternative sources for ob- 
taining labor from the American mar- 
ket. I know the growers in Oregon would 
prefer to get this Iabor from the Amer- 
ican market, and I stand ready to help in 
any way I can. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS]. 
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Mr, MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, this 
debate has been the most enjoyable de- 
bate I have heard this year. I want to 
express my sincere congratulations to 
both the proponents and opponents of 
this measure. I have said to those who 
differ with me—even though I oppose you 
on this bill, I am for you personally. I 
think it is awfully important never to 
make any enemy in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I certainly think no one 
has done that this afternoon. This has 
been an excellent debate on the merits 
of this matter. Fireworks are natural 
because you will recall it was during this 
same debate when from yonder gallery 
some people shot at the House of Repre- 
sentatives a few years ago, and if I 
should look askance about the gallery I 
hope I will be forgiven. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this legislation. I do so because as a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture I have been convinced that we need 
this available supply of labor to take 
care of the harvesting of crops of the 
farmers of America—a harvesting which 
is necessary to give the consumers of 
this Nation food at reasonable prices. 
I would plead with my colleagues who 
have said that perhaps in another 2 
years we would not need this bill, to 
think rather carefully because I am con- 
cerned over the future about the avail- 
ability of manpower to harvest the crops, 
especially the vegetable crops of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to pay trib- 
ute to the great eloquence of those who 
pointed out the problems with reference 
to our migrant laborers and the braceros. 
I am not here, Mr. Chairman, to main- 
tain that this type of labor has been 
treated perfectly or that they have been 
given all of the consideration that they 
perhaps should have been given. But 
yet let me emphasize again that this 
program, supervised as it is by the De- 
partment of Labor, and the other pro- 
grams that have to do with the supply 
of labor for the farms of America—su- 
pervised as they are by the Department 
of Labor—are, in my opinion, programs 
that our Secretary of Labor will take 
great pains to see that they do not harm 
our migrant laborers and the braceros. 

In Florida, as the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hacen] mentioned, we 
do not have the Mexican braceros but 
we do have the British West Indies la- 
borers. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe 
we could harvest our crops in Florida 
without this labor. As chairman of the 
Committee on Family Farms of our Sub- 
committee on Agriculture, we have set 
as a brief definition of a family farm: 
a farm that is big enough to enable the 
family to make a living on it and, yet, 
not so big that the members of the family 
cannot provide 50 percent of the labor 
except at harvest time. That is the ex- 
ception—at harvest time. The problem 
of the family farmer is to harvest his 
crops at harvest time. In my particu- 
lar congressional district, is it moral to 
deny to the family farmer the right to 
employ labor when the laboring man 
has agreed to do the work and when the 
Secretary of Labor has supervised the 
conditions? Is it moral to say to the 
family farmer, “No, your particular 
vegetable must rot in the fields.” 
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In connection with the harvesting of 
strawberries, for example, most of you 
ladies and gentlemen know that just a 
few hours means the difference between 
a spoiled crop and a crop that can be 
harvested. Immediate labor at harvest 
time is necessary. 

Let us take the situation that we had 
with oranges in Florida last year when 
many orange crops were frozen. Is it 
moral to deny a man the right to harvest 
that fruit while it still can be used? If 
the fruit had been harvested and used 
for juice within a certain period of time, 
it could have been used. Of course, 
much of it was harvested and it was able 
to be used because of available labor, 
but to have denied the citrus producer 
the right to employ people in the avail- 
able labor market would have denied 
to him the right to harvest that particu- 
lar crop. 

Mr. Chairman, much of this work in 
vegetables and citrus is paid for by the 
piece. It is not uncommon for a person 
picking oranges to make $20 a day. 
That is not an unprofitable operation. 
So, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the 
laborer, the consumer, and for the bene- 
fit of the family farmer, I am convinced 
that this program is necessary, super- 
vised as it is by the Department of Labor. 
I hope the House will approve the ex- 
tension of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, may I suggest to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hacen] that 
perhaps he would like to yield time at 
this point? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LEGGETT]. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
come from the State of California. We 
have the particular problem of getting 
out our crops, It is a very important 
matter, but I come here with clean 
hands, because I favor man’s humanity 
to man. Certainly I favor a national 
minimum wage and the highest and best 
wages we can pay to domestics or any- 
body else who comes along and can go 
to work. In our part of the country we 
have and produce about 37 percent of all 
the fruits, nuts, and vegetables of these 
United States. 

I may say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ], if he can work 
out some program whereby we can ex- 
tend the provisions of Public Law 414 
and allow Mexican nationals to come to 
the United States, to immigrate here, 
and do the work, I will support that leg- 
islation. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that there 
has been introduced a bill in the past 
to the effect that we would amend and 
authorize the Secretary of Labor to de- 
velop and maintain improved voluntary 
methods of recruiting and training ag- 
ricultural workers. There are several 
such bills pending. I am wondering 
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whether the gentleman would support 
that legislation. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I would certainly 
support it in its proper place, but not 
as an amendment to this legislation. 

We have a situation here where we 
have the bad guys versus the good guys. 
Iam a bad guy, I suppose. But you can 
tell the good guys because they all come 
from Manhattan, Brooklyn, and down- 
town Oakland, and they do not have to 
get out the crops as in some of these 
rural areas. I am a Democrat, a lib- 
eral Democrat, but we have a problem 
in the seven counties of the Central 
Valley of California to get 15,000 work- 
ers in there for a period of only 3 
months. We pay them the best wages 
in the country. 

The braceros in California make $1.85 
an hour. They average $1.45 an hour. 
We utilize every effort we can bring 
about to get domestics in. We make 
every effort to utilize the domestics, and 
we bring domestics from Texas, Ari- 
zona, and everywhere else. We do have 
a particular problem, however. 

I think the sole authority in the United 
States, as far as whether or not the 
bracero program is going to affect our 
unemployment situation, is Mr. Willard 
Wirtz, Secretary of Labor. 

I want to call your attention to his 
testimony before our committee where 
he said: 

I think as the program is presently being 
administered; that is, currently being ad- 
ministered it is fair to say—and this is really 
only to say that the congressional intention 
is being carried out—that as it has been ad- 
ministered this last year it has not resulted 
in the displacement of any substantial num- 
ber of domestic workers. 


Some of the members have been talk- 
ing about reforming the total agricul- 
tural problems of the United States. 
That has nothing to do with the total 
bracero program which we are here talk- 
ing about. 

In this respect I would like to tell you 
something about our recruitment efforts 
in the Sacramento Valley of California. 
In 1962 we recruited from the city of 
Sacramento 1,798 domestics to work in 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
California. I might state these workers 
come from the district represented by my 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Moss], who is supporting this legis- 
lation. 

Out of a total of 1,798, 133 failed to 
report for work; 938 worked less than 3 
days; 561 less than 7 days; 134 worked 
14 days or less; 31 less than a month; 
and only 1 of the 1,798 worked more than 
a month. 

We have similar records for all of 
California. 

I have one further thing I would like 
to talk about in this respect, and will 
refer to our recruitment efforts to bring 
workers from out of State; that is, do- 
mestics, to California. If you are unap- 
preciative of the contract requirements 
for bringing Mexicans into California 
under the bracero program, you should 
see the way they handle the domestics. 
I would like to read a letter written to 
the labor recruitment people in Yolo 
County; it appears at page 324 of the 
record made before our committee. 
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The letter reads as follows: 


EL Paso, TEX., 
June 15, 1961. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Woodland, Calif. 

Dear Sms: Myself and associates have 
opened a farm labor recruiting agency in El 
Faso, Tex., and are interested to know if you 
have growers associations in your area that 
may be in need of this type of laborers. 

We are fully licensed and bonded, and in 
our operations have done everything possible 
to meet all requirements of the laws pertain- 
ing to the transportation of seasonal farm- 
workers. We will transport these men to 
any place in your area in fully insured buses, 
with a capacity of 52 men per bus load. 

We have experienced men to screen these 
applicants for work, and will send only what 
we believe to be capable and willing workers, 
some U.S. citizens, and some so-called green- 
card men, who have been cleared for work 
in the United States by the various govern- 
mental agencies, so that growers need have 
no fear of any unpleasant complications of 
any kind. We have investigated the require- 
ments of the law, and we can assure you that 
no troubles will arise from our neglect or 
legal violations. 

The cost to the growers will be $45 per man 
for full loads, to be delivered in most of the 
California area, and any additional cost 
would be negligible for added cost of trans- 
portation. We will require one-half of the 
fee with the order, and the balance upon 
delivery at the designated terminal or receiv- 
ing point. 

We would appreciate your passing this in- 
formation on to any of your members or 
people in your area who are in need of farm 
help. 

We will of course want to know the wages 
to be paid, and general working conditions. 
We have all different kinds of men for the 
various jobs, and are in a position to furnish 
men suited to your particular type of work. 
We will send only experienced men. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy 
in this matter, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
Et Paso FARM LABOR 
RECRUITING AGENCY, 
ELMER LARSON. 


Domestic recruitment, Nogales: 1 
116 men at $21 transportation 
t 


3 men reimbursed travel ex- 
N ae ae eee 40. 00 
Recruiter expenses (includes 
8 calls, radio ads, 
E 563. 63 
S paid to workers for 
lack of work available upon 
. 180. 00 
— Ee 3, 220. 40 


Recruiter expenses 251. 02 
Legal expenses (contracts with 
agency in El Paso and indi- 
vidual workers contracts) 120. 00 
—S . ee ae 8. 465. 02 
Total expense 11,685. 42 


1 No records of employment available. 


Of 215 men shipped from El Paso, 213 
arrived in Woodland; 178 actually assigned 
to growers, the balance disappeared upon 
arrival, 

July 22; 30 Half Moon; 27 worked until 
August 3, 4 worked until August 8, replaced 
by braceros, 

July 22: 6 Oclaray; all skipped, no melon 
work available, refused hoeing. 

August 5—5 Nick Lopez: 2 worked 2 days, 
2 worked until September 30; 24 Rose Valley: 
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only 2 finished harvest; 4 N. D. Thomas; 3 
remained until end of almonds, September 
30; 1 left on August 28; 2 Rominger Bros.: 
1 completed harvest, 1 left September 4. 

August 4—38 Hatanaka Bros.: 10 left Au- 
gust 23, 6 left on September 20, 4 left on 
September 28, 4 left on September 30, 1 man 
remained until October 14; 4 John Spies: 
transferred from Half Moon and Rose Val- 
ley, all skipped. 

August 5—7 Rose Valley, transferred from 
Half Moon (see above); 3 Don Mumma: 2 
from Rose Valley, all completed harvest. 

August 7—5 Frank Ramos: not all stayed 
for employment. 

August 8—4 Rose Valley, transferred from 
Half Moon (see above). 

August 9—20 Hitomi: all skipped by Au- 
gust 16; 21 Oclaray: 17 dumped at office at 
night, and skipped, balance skipped from 
camp, all refused further employment; 4 
Frank Lopez: 1 finished harvest, 4 worked to 
September 2; 11 Frank Ramos: some never 
accepted employment; of these and the 5 on 
August 7, 11 were actually employed for vari- 
ous periods. 

August 11—5 Tom Holland: from Rose Val- 
ley, 3 finished harvest. 

August 13—1 A, W. Boyce: from Hitomi, 
stayed to October 17. 

August 23—1 Holland, transferred from 
another grower (see above). 

August 25—7 Ramos and Donaldson: 4 
from F. Ramos, 2 worked full harvest, bal- 
ance left during first payroll period. 

August 29—1 Rominger Brothers: from 
Thomas (see above). 

August 30—1 Ahrens: from Spies, finished 
harvest. 

Eighteen men actually completed harvests, 
Many of these had been transferred from one 
grower to another because of their refusals to 
work. Of these 18, 6 were offered additional 
employment in walnuts and refused. 

Melons: 92 assigned; 2 completed harvest, 
0.2 percent. 

Almonds: 88 assigned; 15 completed har- 
vest, 17 percent, 

Peaches: 16 assigned; none completed har- 
vest. 

Tomatoes: 79 assigned; none completed 
harvest. 

(Numbers assigned differs with number 
shown as originally assigned due to transfers 
from one grower to another.) 


The letter sounds like you are pining 
bananas. As a result we expended in 
this program, to take some of these fine 
people from Texas, $2,436 to get them 
in cars and bring them down there. We 
reimbursed three men’s traveling ex- 
penses in the amount of $40. We paid re- 
cruiter expenses in the amount of 
$563.63, a total of $3,220.40 for 116 men. 
For domestic recruitment in El Paso we 
paid the additional sum of $11,685.42, 
making a total of about $15,000 for 339 
men. I have the records here in our 
files showing where these men went, the 
ranches that they were assigned to, the 
number of days they worked on each 
ranch, showing they all worked less than 
a month, and at the expiration of a 
month only 18 men were left. Of these 
18, 6 were offered additional employ- 
ment in walnuts and refused. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we do have a 
problem, and I want to be just as direct 
as I possibly can. We want to pay the 
best wages possible. If my good friend 
from Alameda County will put his peo- 
ple on a bus and bring them to our dis- 
trict, we will hire them, but to date we 
have not got them. 

How about a final consideration of 
foreign aid and I ask your indulgence? 
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I ask you, is this program not about 
the ideal method of foreign aid? 

To begin with, what is the criticism of 
our foreign aid program? 

First. Too much money goes to un- 
friendly countries who are not appre- 
ciative. 

Second. Too much money is sopped up 
by defective foreign governments—by 
politicians at the top. 

Third. Funds do not get to the little 
people. 

Fourth. Funds do not get to people 
who help themselves. 

Take a second look at the labor pro- 
gram with our sister country of Mexico 
we are here asked to extend. 

Laborers are not conscripted in Mexico 
but they are allowed to compete for 
positions to come to the United States to 
work in agriculture. 

Laborers are allowed to individually 
contract and terminate their contracts 
at will. 

Third, they are allowed to work under 
controlled conditions of housing, safety, 
wages, and medical care in an admittedly 
very difficult occupation. The effect of 
setting a minimum wage for braceros has 
had tne effect of setting a minimum 
wage for domestics in the State of Colo- 
rado and other States. 

The bracero usually is not a chronic 
migratory worker, but actually saves 50 
to 75 percent of his net pay which he uses 
to buy a tractor, improve a farmstead 
or buy a business. The dollars spent in 
Mexico are effective to improve our rela- 
tions with that country because of the 
manner in which the money is expended. 

The net effect is that little people of 
a friendly foreign land are allowed to 
earn small amounts of money which 
stimulates private enterprise in their 
own country. No expensive intervening 
defective governments and politicians 
and, best of all, not one cent goes out 
of the Federal Treasury. 

While we have spent billions in Asia 
in a foreign aid effort to stimulate that 
economy with questionable results and 
a questionable check of communism, we 
have been effective unknowingly in our 
own backyard—Mexico—through the 
bracero program, creating a group of 
middle class Mexican farmers, private 
enterprise farmers who got their start 
by working with their hands—not a gift 
from a foreign government. 

You say great, but it is at the expense 
of the American working man. Non- 
sense. More braceros work in California 
than any other State but simultaneously 
we have the highest standards in Amer- 
ican agriculture labor, best safety condi- 
tions, minimum wages for women and 
children and minimum age limit for 
children in agriculture. 

If the Secretary does not think wages 
are high enough he can raise them ad- 
ministratively. If domestic workers feel 
left out they can preempt bracero jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have a sys- 
tem better than we know. The alterna- 
tive to the program is obvious. Until 
a future depression comes along we are 
not going to have an adequate domestic 
supply of labor. As a result without a 
labor force the crops will not get planted 
or there will be an alternative stampede 
to further mechanization. 
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We are barely competitive worldwide 
at the present time. Like anything else, 
we can price ourselves out of the market 
and rely on an export subsidy to get our 
crops out of the country. 

I do not think this is necessary. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROYBAL]. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, 2 
years ago this same piece of legislation 
was debated on this floor. Upon read- 
ing the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I find 
that there are individuals who made the 
statement that that was the last time 
that they were going to support that 
piece of legislation. These are some of 
the same individuals that are today 
taking the floor in favor of it. But, the 
situation has not bettered itself during 
the last 2 years. It is still a piece of 
legislation that thrives on the poverty 
of both Mexican nationals and Ameri- 
can farm laborers. It is a piece of 
legislation that relegates those Ameri- 
can citizens who work on the farms of 
our country, to a status of an under- 
privileged minority and forces them to 
live in an atmosphere of poverty and 
squalor. I think it is well known that 
the farmworker of this country is the 
lowest paid; that he is poorly paid, 
poorly housed, and poorly cared for, but 
still we force them to compete with a 
foreign worker that comes into this 
country. I think it is also well known 
that the average wage for the farm- 
worker in our country is $881. This is 
a good reason why they are poorly edu- 
cated and with limited skills and train- 
ing. 


The point was made a little while 
ago that this was foreign aid. Well, if 
this is foreign aid, then this is surely 
foreign aid that is being made available 
at the expense of people relegated to 
this particular deplorable status and is 
foreign aid that is not compatible to the 
American way of living or the best in- 
terests of the people of this Nation. 

The charge has been made that 
Americans will not do stoop labor; that 
Mexican nationals are necessary. This 
is just plain nonsense. The American 
workers today perform exhausting tasks 
in coal mines and steel mills and found- 
ries and the oil fields of our land. 

They work on garbage trucks, on cess- 
pools and sewers. They work under 
rivers as sandhogs and in the boiler- 
rooms of ships and factories. They per- 
form sweaty labor in the kitchens and 
laundries and heavy labor in our various 
industries. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I think we must 
point out that there are Americans who 
exhaust themselves, their families and 
their resources, for the honor of serving 
in the U.S. Congress. This all means 
that the principle of hard work has not 
been abolished from our land. I feel that 
that same principle of hard work can 
continue to be applied by the farmers 
themselves who can go out and get the 
labor that is available to them at all 
times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAGEN] 
yield to me 2 additional minutes? 
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Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, the 
question has been asked by a previous 
speaker if we were familiar with the 
conditions under which the braceros 
live. As a health educator in the State 
of California I did enter a bracero camp, 
and found that their facilities were good. 
But then I crossed to the other side of 
the road, to the river, and I found our 
own workers eating on the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, the question was also 
asked if we had seen the sleeping quar- 
ters of the braceros, and I say that I 
have. I have also seen how the Ameri- 
can worker has to live and sleep right 
near the bracero camp. 

Mr. Chairman, we were also asked if 
we had seen the health facilities made 
available to the braceros, and I say that 
I have. 

But, I have also seen the type of health 
facilities that are made available to the 


-American workers, which are in effect 


no facilities at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the Members 
of the House that since I have 1 addi- 
tional second in which to conclude my 
remarks, that I wholeheartedly request 
that you join me in voting down this 
unfair, and immoral piece of legislation. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak against the enactment of this 
legislation. I am firmly of the belief that 
Public Law 78 should end on its termi- 
nation date, December 31, 1963. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no business 
importing foreign agricultural workers 
when we have an abundance of domestic 
workers. This domestic labor supply will 
be almost instantly available when wages 
and working conditions in the farming 
industry are made commensurate with 
American standards. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of California, which I have 
the honor of representing in the House 
of Representatives, the domestic agri- 
cultural workers are seriously injured by 
the bracero program. And this is the 
situation throughout the United States 
wherever Mexican workers are imported 
to compete with our local people. 

The reason we have the bracero pro- 
gram is because Mexico adjoins our 
southern border, and Mexico has a huge 
supply of poverty-stricken agricultural 
workers who will submit to being herded 
here to work on our farms under the 
most austere conditions at substandard 
wages. 

I cannot agree that this program con- 
stitutes a healthy foreign aid program to 
Mexico when it is at the expense of our 
most underprivileged working group, the 
agricultural workers. In 1961 the aver- 
age U.S. farmworker’s income was $881 
for the year’s work. I do not think that 
this citizen should be financing the Mexi- 
can foreign aid program. 

It was said during the hearings on this 
bill that the farmers need the braceros 
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because the domestic workers will not 
work. This is simply not true and most 
insulting to our domestic work force 
which asks only to be afforded the op- 
portunity for decent employment which 
should be the right of any resident of 
America. 

It has also been said today by the pro- 
ponents of this legislation that the grow- 
ers cannot harvest their crops if they are 
not allowed to import the braceros. This 
argument is, basically, the one used for 
centuries to oppose all efforts to improve 
the lot of working people. “It will ruin 
business.” 

When George III was King of Eng- 
land, and Parliament was consider- 
ing the law limiting children to working 
not more than 10 hours per day, the cot- 
ton factory owners warned that they 
would have to close down should this 
ruinous law be passed. They objected 
in 1842 when the State of Massachusetts 
limited the hours of work for children 
under 12 to 10 hours per day. They pre- 
dicted bankruptcy and unemployment 
when Congress passed a minimum wage 
of 25 cents an hour in 1938. They said 
the same thing in 1961 when it was raised 
to $1.25 an hour. 

Mr. Chairman, in the United States, 
if an employer needs employees, he must 
offer jobs at sufficiently attractive wages 
and working conditions. That is the 
traditional American way, with free em- 
ployers dealing with free labor, which 
has contributed so much to our high 
standard of living. But—should an em- 
ployer, wishing to avoid this free bar- 
gaining, be allowed to refuse to deal with 
the American workers and instead sub- 
stitute a cheap imported supply? Should 
General Motors, for example, dissatisfied 
with the wages of the auto workers on 
the Pontiac assembly line, be permitted 
to import several thousand single men 
from Mexico who will work for a dollar 
an hour? 

There is no great difference between 
separate industries. Each has its own 
stubborn problems. The American 
farmer, too, has his problems. Most of 
them he has worked out magnificently, 
with imagination, skill and devotion 
which have blessed this country with an 
abundant supply of food. 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that 
given the necessity by our termination 
of the bracero program, the farmers will 
quickly adjust to the plentiful but neg- 
lected domestic supply, to the great bene- 
fit of themselves, the American agricul- 
tural worker, and our Nation. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Hawaii [Mr. GILL]. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to take a brief moment to dispel the no- 
tion that there are no domestic workers 
available to do the work of the bracero. 

The figures supplied by the committee 
show the adequacy of the domestic labor 
supply. 

The domestic migrants and local sea- 
sonal employees in every month of 1962 
far exceeded the number of Mexican na- 
tionals in the farm labor force. 

The cutback in farm jobs because of 
mechanization indicates clearly that a 
large part of the domestic farm labor 
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force is being lost to agriculture. If, as 
the majority of the committee suggests, 
the average number of hired farmwork- 
ers has declined by half a million since 
1950, because of technological develop- 
ments, the half million is over twice the 
number of braceros in the country last 
year. If you go beyond hired hands and 
look at total agricultural employment 
you find a cut of 300,000 in 1962—this 
well exceeds the number of braceros in 
the country last year. 

The long-range loss in farm employ- 
ment is even more striking. The Man- 
power Report of the Department of Labor 
stated that 3 million family and hired 
agricultural jobs were lost between 1947 
and 1962; another 1,500,000 will disap- 
pear by 1975. These lost agricultural 
jobs are low skill jobs—the very type 
that are disappearing everywhere in the 
Nation today. At this very moment we 
are struggling to upgrade and retrain 
our labor force. We know that even our 
maximum effort will not reach many of 
the presently untrained and unem- 
ployed. It is obvious that we need even 
the undesirable unskilled jobs found in 
agriculture to help take up slack in our 
structural unemployment. 

We have heard the argument that 
stoop labor is not available in many parts 
of this country. Yet every job that 
braceros do is done by domestic labor in 
some part of the country. 

We have heard the argument that 
domestic labor is undependable and er- 
ratic. True, not many of us expect 
American citizens to be docile and con- 
tent at a wage of 60 cents an hour. How- 
ever, if the same effort and organization 
that goes into supplying braceros and 
guaranteeing them benefits, went into 
stabilizing the domestic work force and 
paying them a little better wage, we 
could achieve the same results. 

There is fear that dropping this pro- 
gram will cripple some farms. The pres- 
ent program continues until December 
31, 1963, well beyond the present grow- 
ing season. The large growers who use 
the lion’s share of the braceros will have 
the better part of a year to recruit a 
domestic labor force for the 1964 grow- 
ing season. Further, the elimination of 
roughly 200,000 braceros proposed here 
is less than the net drop in the bracero 
force between 1959 and 1962. Elimina- 
tion is no more than the phase out so 
long promised. 

Facts and figures seldom win an argu- 
ment of this sort, though it is comforting 
to have them on our side. This is really 
@ moral issue: Whether we allow im- 
ported peon labor to take our jobs and 
depress wages. 

Last week in the wheat referendum 
the farmers struck a blow for freedom of 
the marketplace; let us go along and at 
least restore freedom of the marketplace 
to agricultural labor in America. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
sincerely hope I shall not be accused of 
a conflict of disinterest this afternoon, 
because I have never seen a farm with 
a bracero; I hardly know how to pro- 
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nounce the word. I have never been to 
California, Texas, Arkansas, or to the 
States that use 85 percent of the farm 
labor. It seems to me, though, some- 
where, using simple logic, perhaps I can 
add just a little bit to the debate this 
afternoon, notwithstanding what I 
would otherwise think is a really serious 
disability. 

I think that we have to analyze the 
arguments pro and con before we reach 
a 5 as to the enactment of H.R. 
5497. 

Clearly the proponents of this legis- 
lation have the burden of establishing 
their case, particularly since this is the 
sixth extension of an emergency pro- 
gram. It is not I who have labeled this 
a temporary measure, but those who 
have urged the development of this pro- 
gram. 

On January 24, 1951, Mr. Hill said: 

There is another thing I want to say, and 
that is this is a temporary bill. This bill 
expires on December 31, 1953. What we are 
trying to do here is to take care of the sit- 


uation during this war emergency (p. 7329, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 


And again in 1953, when the first ex- 
tension of Public Law 78 was sought, Mr. 
Hill said: 

All we are doing at the present time is to 


ask for a temporary extension (CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 3, p. 3149). 


On that same day Mr. Thompson of 
Texas said: 

The reason why this is temporary legisla- 
tion, as I tried to point out a little while 
ago, is that the need is only temporary (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 3, p. 3153). 


And in 1961, the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. StsK] said: 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am again sup- 
porting the extension of Public Law 78 as 
I have supported it throughout my service 
in Congress. I wish to make it irrevocably 
clear, at this time, however, that it is my 
opinion that this is the last time I shall 
take the floor in defense of this program. 
Certainly this is true unless there are sub- 
stantive changes either in circumstances or 
in the application of the law as it applies 
across the country (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 107, pt. 6, p. 7707). 


In determining whether or not the 
proponents of H.R. 5497 have made their 
case, let us examine their three main 
arguments. 

First. Farmers are supplied with work- 
ers not available from the U.S. labor 
force. 

Obviously American workers are not 
available at 60 cents per hour, or at any 
other subsidized wage that is lower than 
the minimum wages paid throughout the 
country. The farms that are the recipi- 
ents of this giveaway labor are getting 
a labor force benefit that 99 percent of 
the American farms are denied—and 
rightly so. Would any of us in a rational 
moment suggest that any other industry 
in the United States be permitted to im- 
port foreign labor because domestic em- 
ployers could not obtain sufficient labor 
at a substandard wage? 

Second. Wetbacks, the illegal aliens 
who once swarmed across our southern 
borders, have been virtually eliminated 
as a result of this legislation. 
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Labeling this an antiwetback bill 
causes one to wonder why we have not 
legalized the sale and consumption of 
narcotics because that is difficult to con- 
trol; or eliminated all other immigration 
laws because they are difficult to ad- 
minister; or relieved the Federal Gov- 
ernment from prosecuting all criminal 
statutes because they are either cumber- 
some or unenforcible. Is there anyone 
in this House willing to stand up and be 
counted for the proposition that, when 
a criminal statute becomes difficult to 
enforce, we should legalize the crime the 
statute was enacted to prevent? 

Third. This program provides an im- 
portant source of dollar exchange to 
Mexico, and is in effect a gentle assist to 
our foreign aid program. 

With respect to the international 
aspects of this program, it would seem to 
me that the time and place to be for for- 
eign aid for Mexico or for any other 
country is when the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee reports out that bill. To cloak 
this bill with a fictional—and I might 
say, distasteful—claim of foreign assist- 
ance is a play on words that is wholly un- 
justified by the facts. 

The Mexican farm labor importation 
program is a most serious violation of 
free enterprise. It prevents normal eco- 
nomic forces from working in the agri- 
cultural labor market. Yet all the mate- 
rial arguments made on both sides of 
this issue, I think, are infinitesimal] con- 
sidering the great moral issue involved. 
The fact of the matter is that this pro- 
gram permits trafficking in human be- 
ings as if they were commodities to be 
bought and sold in a fluctuating market. 
It is a sell-out of human rights and dig- 
nities which I should think should be 
terminated forthwith. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, we have 
been told that the importation of Mexi- 
can braceros does not entail any sub- 
stantial expense to the taxpayer, since 
the users of these imported workers foot 
the bill for administration of the pro- 
gram. But the large corporate farms 
that are the chief beneficiaries of this 
program do not pay the cost of assuring 
compliance with the law. The cost of 
checking payrolls to ascertain hourly 
rates, the cost of visiting the fields and 
labor camps, the cost of maintaining 
compliance with the International 
Agreement with Mexico—these costs are 
borne by the taxpayer, and they are high. 

In the current fiscal year, they amount 
to some $1.4 million. This involves, Mr. 
Chairman, about $60 per imported 
worker—a heavy burden indeed on the 
taxpayer. 

To clearly see the economic effects of 
this program, we need only to ask one 
question—what has been the trend in 
farm wages in areas where Mexican 
workers are imported as compared with 
farm communities that do not rely on 
these foreign workers? According to 
studies conducted over a decade by the 
Department of Agriculture—and I quote 
from information furnished to me by 
that Department: 

On balance, over the entire 10-year period, 
there has been a greater increase in wage- 
rates as a whole in the country than in areas 
where Mexican nationals have been employed. 
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The following tables clearly demon- 
strate the factual evidence in support 
of the foregoing statement: 

Wace TRENDS IN AREA WHERE MEXICAN 

NATIONALS ARE EMPLOYED 

During the 10-year period, 1953-62, the an- 
nual average hourly farm-wage rate without 
room or board, as reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, rose by about 23 
percent (from $0.82 in 1953 to $1.01 in 1962) 
for the United States as a whole. Studies of 
trends in wage rates in areas where Mexican 
nationals are, or have been employed, show 
that rates in these areas tended to remain 
relatively stable from 1953 to 1960. In the 
past 2 years, rates in areas of Mexican work- 
er employment have tended to rise at a faster 
rate than for the country as a whole. How- 
ever, on balance, over the entire 10-year 
period, there has been a greater increase in 
wage rates in the country as a whole than 
in areas where Mexican nationals have been 
employed. 

1. Between 1953 and 1958, the USDA aver- 
age ‘hourly rate increased by about 12 per- 
cent. However, in areas where Mexican na- 
tionals were employed, rates, on the average, 
showed little change. A study of 471 areas 
for which comparable wage data for 2 or 
more years were available showed that there 
was no significant change in rate, from the 
earlier to later years within this period, in 
55 percent of the cases, while 23 percent in- 
creased and 22 percent declined. 


Trends in wage rates from earliest to latest 
survey, 1953-58 


umber 


N Percent 
of areas 


Direction of change 


2 
SAB 


2. Between 1958 and 1959, the USDA aver- 
age rose about 1 percent. In Mexican-using 
areas, however, wage rates continued to ex- 
hibit the same pattern of relative stability 
which has been typical of the 1953-58 period. 
A study of the trend in wage rates in 572 
areas in which Mexican nationals were em- 
ployed in 1959 showed that no significant 
change in rates occurred over the year in 
64 percent of the activities with 20 percent 
rising and 16 percent declining. 

Trends in wage rates, 1958-59 
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the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s annual 
average without room or board over the same 


period. 
Trends in wage rates, 1953-59 


{Percent of cases] 


Direction of change All areas] Hourly |Piece-rate 
cases 1 eases 


1 Included 4 cases of time rates other than hourly. 
2 Adds to less than 100 percent due to rounding. 


4. Between 1959 and 1960 the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture average farm wage rate 
(hourly rate without room or board) rose 
2.1 percent, but in major areas where for- 
eign workers were employed, rates remained 
virtually stable. A study of trends in 123 
areas with 500 or more Mexican workers 
showed no significant change in two-thirds 
of the cases, although there are labor-short- 
age areas where wage increases would nor- 
Mally be expected. A significant change is 
a customary interval of wage payment, such 
as 5 cents an hour, or 1 or 2 cents in the 
case of most piece rates. 


Trend in wage rates, major areas, 1959-60 


Direction of change Number Percent 
of areas 
22 18 
83 67 
18 15 
123 100 


5. Reversing the trend noted during the 
1953-60 period, wage rates in areas and activ- 
ities of major Mexican worker employment in 
1961 showed an increase of 2.9 percent over 
1960 as compared with a year-to-year in- 
crease of 2.1 percent in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture average. A study of the trend 
in rates in 259 major activities located in 187 
crop wage areas in the 7 States—Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Michigan, 
New Mexico, and Texas—which accounted for 
virtually all of the Mexican worker employ- 
ment in 1961, showed that rates increased 
significantly in 32 percent of the cases, while 
64 percent were substantially unchanged and 
4 percent declined significantly. 

Trends in wage rates, 1960-61 


Percent 


3. A study was also made of the 1953-59 
trend based on the 471 areas which had been 
the subject of the 1953-58 trend analysis. 
This study showed that, in 50 percent of the 
areas, the rates had remained substantially 
unchanged over the entire period, with in- 
creases occurring in 32 percent of the cases 
and declines in 18 percent. A comparison of 
trends in activities compensated on an hourly 
basis vis-a-vis those compensated on a piece 
rate basis indicated that substantially more 
increases occurred in hourly rated activities 
than in piece rated activities. Forty-one 
percent of hourly rated activities showed a 
significant increase as compared to only 25 
percent of the piece rate activities. Five per- 
cent of the hourly rated activities declined as 
compared to 27 percent of those compensated 
on a piece rate basis. The average increase 
in all hourly rated activities was about 13 
percent, as compared to the 16-percent rise in 


6. Based on the preliminary results of a 
study of the 1961-62 trend in the rates 
paid in the same areas and activities ana- 
lyzed in 1961, rates in 1962 Mexican-using 
areas rose about 5 percent between 1961 and 
1962. This compares with an increase of 
about 2 percent in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture average. 

7. In addition to the special trends studies 
conducted in the past 3 years, data relating 
to trends in wage rates are also available 
from monthly analyses based upon a com- 
parison of wage rates for comparable periods. 
A comparison of the data available from 
these surveys reveals the following: 

(a) In 1960, approximately 72 percent of 
wage findings analyzed showed no change 
from the previous year, with increases and 
decreases occurring in about equal numbers. 

(b) In 1961, the proportion of wage find- 
ings which showed no change rose to about 
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76 percent. However, there was a decline 
in the proportion of findings which de- 
creased, aproximately 8 percent of all find- 
ings analyzed, as compared to 14 percent in 
1960. The proportion of increases rose slight- 
ly to 16 percent, 

(c) In 1962, increases accounted for 32.5 
percent of all findings analyzed, with 62.5 
percent remaining unchanged and the re- 
mainder declining. 


The advocates of this legislation have 
conceded that this program is lacking in 
humanitarian appeal, but they urge 
passage of this bill because of “an eco- 
nomic necessity.” It seems to me that 
the importation of human beings, and 
their treatment as if they were a com- 
modity, is so offensive to our natural 
instincts that no economic necessity can 
justify the continuation of this program. 
The fact that these human beings are 
leased, rather than bought and sold, is 
hardly a softening of the moral blow. I 
would think that at this stage in our 
moral development we should permit 
free people to labor in a free market, 
rather than continue intervention in a 
free market with indentured foreign 
workers. I urge the defeat of this legis- 
lation. 

In support of my stand in opposition 
to this bill, I include an editorial which 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post: 

Hirep Hanps 

A most impressive list of clergymen, labor 
leaders, and farm spokesmen have joined in 
petitioning Congress to put an end to Public 
Law 78 which, for more than a decade, has 
authorized and regulated the importation of 
Mexican farm laborers, known as braceros, 
for seasonal employment on American farms. 
We think that they are right in asserting 
that this foreign contract labor program, 
based on substandard wages, has operated to 
depress. the earnings and the working condi- 
tions of American farm labor. 

There was sound justification for the en- 
actment of Public Law 78 in 1951 when there 
was an acute farm labor shortage resulting 
from the Korean war. The legislation served 
usefully to limit outrageous exploitation of 
workers who came into this country illegally 
from Mexico. At the present time, however, 
the program operates simply to provide an 
inexhaustible stream of laborers whose eco- 
nomic misery at home leads them to work 
for wages which discourage employers from 
making jobs attractive to domestic workers. 
There would be not shortage of domestic 
workers today if decent wages and working 
conditions were offered. 

Public Law 78 expires at the end of this 
year. Legislation mow before Congress 
would extend it for 2 years; and a somewhat 
queasy Secretary of Labor has uneasily sug- 
gested that extension be limited to a single 
year. We agree with the minority members 
of the House Committee on Agriculture who 
regard it as “a stinging and hurtful slap in 
the face to our citizen farmworkers and 
family framers” and urge that it be allowed 
to expire on December 31, 1963. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, de- 
spite the benefits that Public Law 78 may 
have provided in the past, both to the 
United States and Mexico, experience 
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gained over the last few years offers some 
startling facts concerning the migrant 
labor program. These facts must form 
the firm basis for rejecting any extension 
of Public Law 78. 

The number of migrant farm laborers 
coming across the border to work the 
farm areas in the Southwest and Cali- 
fornia has dropped dramatically over the 
past 5 years. In 1959, 437,643 Mexican 
farm laborers came to the United States 
for temporary employment; but last year 
only 194,978 braceros entered the United 
States. The desire for this type of work 
on U.S. farms has slackened so sharply 
that less than half of those previously 
coming to the United States now seek 
entry. The need for these workers has 
obviously been reduced. 

Conversely, American farmworkers 
have seen an annual wage of $829 for 138 
days of employment creep upward over 
the past few years to only $919. In 1962 
some 1,889,000 U.S. farmworkers earned 
this kind of bare income. And the fact 
is that this number has been steadily 
declining—forcing, since 1959, more than 
425,000 American farmworkers into oth- 
er labor markets where unemployment is 
already significant. This situation must 
be blamed on this low income figure, 
which is caused in great part by cheap 
labor competition. 

It seems to me that we are being asked 
to approve something of declining im- 
portance to another country at the same 
time when many people in our own land 
would suffer considerably from this un- 
necessary fetter being placed once again 
on their continuing struggle to improve 
their own standard of living. Ending 
Public Law 78 will offer our own under- 
employed citizens a decidedly better 
chance to provide for their families. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to H.R. 5497 and urge that it be 
defeated, allowing the Mexican farm la- 
bor importation program to expire at the 
end of this year. 

The program is utilized principally by 
the large growers as a source of cheap 
labor. It penalizes American farmwork- 
ers and has depressed their wages to an 
unwarranted degree. 

Under Public Law 78, which this bill 
would continue, 227,000 Mexicans were 
brought into the United States in 1962, 
most of them to work on large, corpora- 
tion-type farms. The program actually 
amounts to a Government subsidy for 
these large growers, who make up no 
more than 1 percent of the total number 
of the Nation’s growers. It prevents 
the operation of the laws of supply and 
demand in the setting of wage rates for 
farm labor. It falls hardest on the small 
farmer who either cannot afford to pay 
any outside help at all or who operates 
in an area where Mexican labor is un- 
available. 

Because of this program, growers do 
not have to raise wages if they cannot 
attract sufficient numbers of U.S. work- 
ers; they simply ask the Federal Govern- 
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ment to recruit cheap labor from Mexico. 
Under their contract terms, the Mexicans 
must work where they are contracted for 
and cannot search elsewhere for better 
conditions. Thus, the program feeds on 
the poverty of Mexico and creates pov- 
erty in the United States. Unemploy- 
ment, a severe problem throughout the 
economy, is particularly severe among 
rural workers. 

Through this program, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is directly intervening in the 
labor market, eliminating competition 
and blocking improvements in working 
conditions. It is striking a devastating 
blow at the rural worker and the family 
farm. The program has rightfully been 
condemned as immoral by leaders of the 
major religious faiths, a number of whom 
have protested to me. 

Congress should be eager to strike 
down a law which has been shown to be 
as harmful as this one. I strongly urge 
the House to reject H.R. 5497. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
may remain. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had an excel- 
lent discussion here today of a very im- 
portant piece of legislation. I think we 
have adequately recognized both sides of 
this proposal and given everyone an op- 
portunity to be heard. 

We are here arguing for this legisla- 
tion because we feel it is necessary, and 
that is the only reason. The judgment 
of the Committee on Agriculture was 
the same as that of Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz with respect to necessity. He, 
however, recommended an extension of 
this program for 1 year. We are recom- 
mending 2 years. I personally trust Sec- 
retary of Labor Wirtz to administer this 
program in a fashion so that it will not 
displace any American workers from any 
jobs, and it will not have an adverse 
effect on wages and working conditions 
of any American workers. 

I want to say to my friends from the 
cities you may feel that this is a vote 
you could cast lightly against this legis- 
lation. This is not true. It could have 
serious effects in your areas in terms of 
prices of goods to consumers in the event 
you made a mistake in judgment as to 
the necessity for this program. Again I 
say, the Secretary of Labor, who has 
great technical advice on this subject, 
has concluded the program is necessary. 

These braceros are typically used, not 
entirely but typically used, in crops which 
do not enjoy Federal price support pro- 
grams. They have not sought them. 
They are generally classified as field 
crops. I am talking about lettuce, 
melons, and tomatoes, these items that 
are sold and desired by the housewife, 
and the price of which, I can assure you, 
would skyrocket tremendously in the 
event they were not planted in the same 
quantity they are planted now or, if 
planted, they had to be destroyed be- 
cause no one was around to harvest 
them. So you do have a very real stake 
in this program. 

Those of us from agricultural areas 
where we try conscientiously to help 
both farmers and farm workers have had 
to wrestle with this problem not from the 
standpoint of the consumer but from the 
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standpoint of doing equity to our con- 
stituents. We feel the program can be 
operated properly. There is a need for 
it. We hope you will vote for us in ex- 
tending the program for another 2 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is needed badly to provide the labor 
for work that is not sought by domestic 
workers. The type of work the bracero 
does is “stoop” labor that our own people 
would not and are not desirous of per- 
forming. The program authorizes our 
Government to negotiate with the Re- 
public of Mexico to bring into the country 
a supplemental labor supply. The pro- 
gram has worked well. It has kept the 
prices of vegetables, citrus, sugar, and 
many other food crops including cucum- 
ber pickles at a reasonable and fair price 
for the consuming public. 

The cost of bringing these workers to 
American farms and to return them to 
Mexico is borne by the farmer almost 
wholly. The farmer pays all of the cost 
except administrative expenses of Labor 
Department personnel. 

This labor is expensive to the Arkansas 
farmer. It costs him $42.60 per man 
which is nonreimbursable to him to pay 
the transportation to and from the Mex- 
ican border, hot meals en route, housing, 
kitchen utensils, fuel, and insurance. 
Our farmers would not pay this extra 
cost if there was available a dependable 
local supply of labor to do the work. 

The program has built goodwill with 
our neighbor to the south of us, as it 
offers employment to their people at 
wages many times more than they could 
receive at home. It bolsters the economy 
of Mexico. These dollars are used to 
buy commodities from America and aid 
industry and labor here in this country. 

The Subcommittee on Equipment Sup- 
plies and Manpower of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture held 3 full days of 
hearings. Everyone who desired to do 
so was given an opportunity to testify 
for or against the legislation. The pro- 
gram was passed in 1951 originally and 
has been extended several times since 
that time. 

I hope that the bill will be approved 
by this committee and the House. 

The Employment Security Division— 
Department of Labor in Arkansas works 
tirelessly to recruit local labor to meet 
the needs of agriculture during the cul- 
tivation and harvest of various crops. I 
include some of the various appeals 
made through direct mail notices on 
bulletin boards posted in conspicuous 
places, newspaper articles and radio 
announcements urging workers to accept 
available farm jobs. 

This material was furnished me by 
Mr, J. L. Bland, administrator of Arkan- 
2 Employment Division, Little Rock, 
Ark. : 

WANTED: 1,000 COTTONPICKERS 

See George E. Henry, from 5:30 a.m. to 8 
a.m. at C. A. Statler’s store in Egypt, Ark.; 
Woodrow Wallace, from 5:30 a.m. to 8 a.m. 
at pickup point, corner of Main and Drew 
Streets in Monette, Ark.; or R. J. Dick“ King, 
from 5 a.m, to 8 a.m. at pickup point at ice- 
plant in Marked Tree, Ark. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY Division. 
JONESBORO, ARK. 
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Workers NEEDED To Pick STRAWBERRIES 


Workers are needed to pick strawberries in 
Mississippi County. The berry fields are lo- 
cated within driving distance of your home. 
The fields are clean and good wages can be 
made. 

If your family or neighbors have a car or 
pickup and would be interested in driving to 
and from the fields daily, then you should fill 
out the form below, giving full information 
and complete mailing address. 

Mail this form today to: Employment Se- 
curity Division, 111 East Ash Street, Blythe- 
ville, Ark. 

You will be notified when and to whom to 
report for work. 


Telephone where you can be reached —— 
Number of workers in your car or pickup_--- 


(Pickers must be 16 years or older.) 
NORTHWEST ARKANSAS FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
AREA, 1962 AGRICULTURE HARVEST BULLETIN 


Harvest work will begin soon in the north- 
west Arkansas area. Out of area workers 
will be needed at various times during the 
season. 

Listed below are the major crops which 
will require workers and the approximate 
harvest dates: 

Strawberries: May 10 to June 1. 

Green beans (early): June 15 to July 12. 

Green beans (late): August 1 to frost. 

Grapes: August 25 to September 20. 

Other crops requiring some help include 
apples (transparent), tomatoes (both green 
wrap and ripe), and 

There are some strawberry growers with 
farm housing available. Also others with 
camping space if you have camping equip- 
ment. 

The Springdale labor camp will open as 
usual on April 15, but we do not recommend 
that you come to this area before May 1. 
The camp manager says they are short of 
stoves this year, so if you plan to stay in 
camp and have a stove, bring it along. 

If you would like further information on 
any of this harvest, write to this office any 
time and we will send you the latest informa- 
tion we have. 


ATTENTION STUDENTS: EARN EXTRA MONEY 


Did you know that you could earn spend- 
ing money this fall and at the same time help 
the economy of your community? 

You can do this by picking cotton on 
Saturdays during the season. Wages are 
good and working conditions are excellent. 

If you or any of your friends are interested 
in this work, please contact the Helena local 
office of the Arkansas Employment Security 
Division at 728 Cherry Street where arrange- 
ments will be made to transport you to places 
of employment. 

Plans are underway to arrange for trans- 
portation by schools and even by classes if 
desired. 

Do you realize how much you could add 
to your class fund if your entire class picked 
cotton for three or four Saturdays, putting 
the proceeds into those funds? Give it some 
thought. 


MARSHALL SEEKING 800 BERRYPICKERS 


About 800 strawberry pickers are needed 
in the Marshall area, the State Employment 
3 Division of Little Rock said yester- 

ay. 

Workers interested in strawberry harvest- 
ing were asked to contact the employment 
security division farm labor information of- 
fice at the intersection of U.S. Highway 67 
and Highway 27 at Marshall, for picking 
rates and job location. 
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More THAN 1,500 PICKERS NEEDED AT SEARCY 

There is a shortage of pickers for the 
strawberry harvest in the Searcy-Bald Knob 
area, the State employment security division 
said yesterday. 

“Growers in these areas need 1,500 pickers 
immediately and will need 4,000 to 5,000 
pickers daily by the end of the week,” said 
J. L. Bland, employment security division 


tor. 

He said that workers interested in this 
type of employment should report to the 
mobile farm labor office on U.S. Highway 
67 at Bald Knob across from the auction 
shed. The office will quote picking rates 
and provide specific information on job lo- 
cation. 

Bland said that production was about 
7,000 crates of berries a day. With good 
weather this should increase as the harvest 


progresses, he said. 


From the Arkansas Farm Labor Bulletin, 
April 1962] 
TELL Your FRIENDS 


Approximately 4,000 additional cotton 
choppers will be needed in the Craighead- 
Poinsett County area by May 10. Farm-type 
housing, free of charge, is available for fam- 
ily groups. 

Persons interested in chopping cotton 
should complete the application below, giving 
full information, and mail to the Employ- 
ment Security Division, 528 West Monroe, 
Jonesboro, Ark. Upon receipt, an attempt 
will be made to secure a desirable job open- 
ing for you. Specific job information on 
wages, dates of employment, and housing 
will be provided by return mail. 


ASt „ 


Do you have camping "equipment except 
F 


If not, would you be willing to pay a rea- 
sonable transportation fee? Les 


JONESBORO, ARK. 
(Or contact your nearest employment secu- 
rity division office.) 


Day-HavuL 


(Radio station KXJK, Forrest City, 15-second 
announcement) 


Attention to unemployed workers in For- 
rest City and vicinity: 

Temporary workers helping to pick cotton 
this season will have free transportation daily 
to and from the farms. Workers are needed 
to pick this year’s cotton crop. Prevailing 
wages will be paid. If you do not have a 
place to pick cotton contact your local em- 
ployment security division office located at 
807 South Washington Street in Forrest City, 
Ark., today, and register for a job on a farm 
for this harvest season. Your help is needed. 

That’s the Employment Security Division 
at 807 South Washington Street, Forrest 
City, Ark. 

[From the Forrest City (Ark.) Daily Times 

Herald, Sept. 12, 1962] 

FARMERS In TricouNTy AREA NEED 3,000 Cor- 
TONPICKERS, OFFICIAL SAYS—RAINS DAMAGE 
GRADE OF CROP—KEEPS MACHINES OUT OF 
FIELDS—SITUATION TERMED “ACUTE” 

“St. Francis County farmers, plagued re- 
cently by drought followed by excessive rains, 
now are in need of cottonpickers and the 
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supply is not great enough to meet the de- 
mand,” said Kenneth Graham of the State 
employment security division. 

Graham said at least 2,000 pickers could 
be placed on day haul immediately in the 
St. Francis, Lee, and Cross County area. An- 
other 1,000 are sought by farmers to live on 
the farms and pick, he added. 

“If the weather stays fair and the fields 
start drying more, we'll need even more 
workers until it becomes dry enough to use 
machines,” Graham said. The other two 
counties in the office’s area, Monroe and 
Prairie, use machines more. 

Rains already have damaged the grade of 
some cotton and farmers are very anxious to 
get the crop out of the field. Continued dry 
weather would alleviate the situation to some 
extent, Graham said, because machines would 
be used more. 

Some Mexican labor already is in the area, 
but about 2,000 more than will arrive could 
be used. New restrictions about wages have 
cut the number of braceros because farmers 
are afraid of losing money on their crop, 
Graham explained. 

Employment security division officials have 
been talking with leaders of the three coun- 
ties, urging them to help recruit pickers. 

Mechanical pickers will harvest about 94,- 
600 acres in the tricounty area, and an addi- 
tional 36,600 acres in Monroe and Prairie 
Counties. Graham said about 75 percent of 
the Prairie and Monroe County crop will be 
machine picked. 

Many farmers will furnish houses to work- 
ers willing to live on the farm, and some fur- 
nish complete living facilities. Most of the 
ones wanting day-haul labor will furnish 
transportation, and all will pay prevailing 
wages, he said. 

Graham termed the situation acute, but 
said it could easily become critical, depend- 
ing on the weather. He requested all persons 
willing to work to contact his office, and they 
would be put in touch with farmers. 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose the renewal of Public Law 
78 for another 2 years. In 1961 I op- 
posed this measure as did many of my 
colleagues. The reasons for opposing 
the bracero program then are just as 
valid now. 

The bracero program is inconsistent 
with the principles of a progressive na- 
tion. What we are doing in this pro- 
gram, whether we realize it or not, is 
“importing” human beings. A civilized 
nation does not “import” people as if 
they were objects. The conditions of 
peonage which the Mexican laborer is 
subjected to under this program are in- 
consistent with our principles. The 
bracero is a dependent and exploited 
worker. This program does not support 
a free labor force of which our Nation 
can be proud. 

In addition to the immorality of the 
program, which I believe is sufficient 
reason to vote against the program, Pub- 
lic Law 78 is degrading to our own 
American farmworkers. Our own farm- 
workers being free men and women are 
unable to compete with imported captive 
labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe American peo- 
ple would not tolerate this program if it 
were not concealed, hid away in the 
rural areas of California, Texas, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. Imagine what would 
happen if our textile mills and apparel 
factories raised money and asked the 
Government to use it to set up work 
camps to house foreign workers on the 
outskirts of the textile counties of North 
Carolina or the garment manufacturing 
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areas of Pennsylvania; what would hap- 
pen if Government representatives were 
sent to other countries to secure work- 
ers to come into the United States to 
work for low wages in our textile mills 
and factories? 

We would never even consider such a 
program in the Congress. So how can 
we then vote to extend Public Law 78 for 
another year or two? This program was 
set up during the Korean war. That 
was 10 years ago. Unemployment was 3 
percent of the labor force. There may 
have been some need for such a program. 
At least there was a war emergency. 

Today unemployment is nearly 6 per- 
cent. There is no war emergency. Yet 
the program continues. Why? Because 
under the program the growers of a few 
of our States, a few thousand of the mil- 
lions of American farmers, profit from it. 
We have become accustomed to operat- 
ing a sweatshop-in-the-fields, under 
sponsorship of the Federal Government. 

If anything were needed to show the 
true character of this program, it was 
revealed during the recent hearings on 
this legislation. The growers complain 
about the wages required to be offered 
domestic or Mexican workers under the 
Secretary of Labor’s very weak program 
to establish some kind of wage stand- 
ards. What are these wages they object 
to paying? They are unwilling to pay 
$1 an hour for a man or woman to en- 
dure the blazing sun of California, 
stooped over, cutting melons, with a 50- 
pound sack weighing down their should- 
ers. They object to paying 95 cents to 
pick grapefruit in Arizona. They think 
70 cents an hour too much to pay for 
chopping cotton in the Texas Delta. Yet 
their neighbors in the State of Arkansas 
groan under the burden of paying 60 
cents an hour for cotton chopping. 

This is the reality behind the face of 
this program. The sweatshop has been 
driven from our cities and has found 
refuge on our farms. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 

this program. 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, for many years the district I repre- 
sent was the leading cotton producing 
area in this country. While this is not 
necessarily true today, there is neverthe- 
less a substantial amount of cotton pro- 
duced in the blacklands located in the 
river bottoms. The farmers who produce 
this cotton need labor, and the local la- 
bor force is not sufficient to meet their 
demands. 

While many of these farmers in my 
district have told me that they believe 
many perfections could be made in ex- 
isting law with respect to farm labor, any 
curtailment of the law, or a repeal of the 
law would be disastrous to them. Most 
of the labor performed by the Mexican 
nationals is known as stoop labor and 
is of the type which few U.S. citizens 
will do, or migratory farm labor will per- 
form. In the cotton areas it consists 
of weeding, hoeing, and picking of the 
cotton. 

Failure to extend this law would be 
most harmful to the smaller farmers be- 
cause most of the larger farmers are 
completely mechanized; or are in a posi- 
tion to recruit migratory labor from 
great distances and carry out compli- 
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cated transportation programs. Mr. 
Chairman, these workers assist in the 
harvesting of a number of crops, and 
without them, there would be a dilemma 
in many States. 

The law restricts the use of Mexicans 
to areas and situations where the Secre- 
tary of Labor has found that no Ameri- 
can citizens are ready, willing, or able to 
do the needed work. So, the American 
worker is protected in every respect. 
The Secretary must also find that the 
employment of Mexican workers will not 
adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of American farmworkers and 
that farmers have made reasonable ef- 
forts to obtain domestic labor. So again 
every protection is afforded the Ameri- 
can laborer. 

However, it is the interpretations and 
the regulations which have been promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Labor on these 
latter restrictions contained in the law 
which have proved burdensome to the 
farmer. In spite of this, I believe an ex- 
tension of the program is in order, and 
will support the extension. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, H.R. 5497, a bill designed to extend 
for 2 years the so-called Mexican farm 
labor import program, Public Law 82-78, 
is legislation which I cannot support. 

Evidence mounts, Mr. Chairman, that 
as a result of this program poverty com- 
petes against poverty to produce more 
poverty. The program, originally en- 
acted in the 82d Congress in 1951 as a 
“temporary” measure, is a reason why 
the American farmworkers, one of the 
poorest work groups in the United States, 
were able in calendar 1961 to earn an 
average of about $880 that year for the 
134 days of farmwork they were able to 
obtain. 

True, there are provisions in the exist- 
ing program designed to mitigate against 
“adverse effect” upon American farm- 
workers. But in effect it has depressed 
farm wages where Mexican farmwork- 
ers are employed, as I shall shortly detail. 

After all, what else is to be expected 
when the following can occur: a grower 
offers employment to American farm- 
workers at, say, 60 cents an hour. The 
wage is inadequate to attract American 
farmworkers. The grower then has 
only to say that he has been unable to 
obtain American fieldworkers and seeks 
permission to import Mexicans, the so- 
called braceros. In 1962, I am in- 
formed that about 227,000 braceros were 
contracted and recontracted under the 
program. 

At this point, I introduce into the 
RecorD some statistics relating to the 
program, which to my mind amply dem- 
onstrate that the braceros program is a 
blight upon the national conscience: 

Facr SHEET on PUBLIC Law 78 

I. How serious are the agricultural users of 
braceros about eliminating the bracero pro- 
gram? 

Peak employment of Mexican nationals 


Calendar year: Workers 
— — SINC (A a 4, 200 
pL: SERRE SR Da as Sea ce 291,515 


This number should be considered in view 
of the labor shortage caused by World War II. 

II. How Mexican contract nationals destroy 
wages. 


May 29 
Wages in tomato crop in San Joaquin 
County? 
Employed 


Cal- 
endar Picking wages Number of | Number of 
year Mexican local 
workers 
1955..| 18 to 32 cents per 9,000 
50-pound box. 
1960..} 11 to 27 cents per 1,000 


50-pound box. 


III. How farmers comply with Public Law 
8: 


Fiscal year 1961 


Violations 
———ů——— 13,474 

Be Race Sirs att «0! or 
Migrant labor agreement 

(wages and workin. condi- 

r 4,424 3,094 

1% in violation. 

2 46 percent in violation. 


Source: Page 95, Annual Report, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1961. 

Over 550 employers were declared ineli- 
gible to contract for the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, 1962. 

An additional $284,650 recovered in pay- 
ment of wages to Mexican nationals as a re- 
sult of the above investigations. 

The above is more reyealing when one 
realizes that the small number of compli- 
ance officers under the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security are so few in number as to 
make proper enforcement of Public Law 78 
an impossibility. 


The program also hurts the family 
farms, as the corporate farms are the 
principal employers of braceros, and are 
thus able to cut costs in a way not avail- 
able to family farms who employ few 
hired workers. The import farmworker 
program should be ended for reasons I 
have just cited and because it aggravates 
the unemployment situation. It should 
be permitted to expire when the existing 
authority for the program ends Decem- 
ber 31, 1963. 


At this point in my remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Record an editorial from 
the May 29, 1963, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post relating to the problem: 

HRED HANDS 

A most impressive list of clergymen, labor 
leaders, and farm spokesmen have joined in 
petitioning Congress to put an end to Pub- 
lic Law 78 which, for more than a decade, 
has authorized and regulated the importa- 
tion of Mexican farm laborers, known as 
braceros, for seasonal employment on Ameri- 
can farms. We think that they are right in 
asserting that this foreign contract labor 
program, based on substandard wages, has 
operated to depress the earnings and the 
working conditions of American farm labor. 

There was sound. justification for the en- 
actment of Public Law 78 in 1951 when there 
was an acute farm labor shortage resulting 
from the Korean war. The legislation served 
usefully to limit outrageous exploitation of 
workers who came into this country illegally 
from Mexico. At the present time, however, 
the program operates simply to provide an 
inexhaustible stream of laborers whose eco- 
nomic misery at home leads them to work 
for wages which discourage employers from 
making jobs attractive to domestic workers. 
There would be no shortage of domestic 
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workers today if decent wages and working 
conditions were offered. 

Public Law 78 expires at the end of this 
year. Legislation now before Congress would 
extend it for 2 years; and a somewhat queasy 
Secretary of Labor has uneasily suggested 
that extension be limited to a single year. 
We agree with the minority members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture who regard 
it as “a stinging and hurtful slap in the face 
to our citizen farmworkers and family farm- 
ers” and urge that it be allowed to expire 
on December 31, 1963. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to register my opposition to the bill we 
are presently considering. To extend for 
another 2 years the authorization for 
the recruitment of Mexican workers for 
U.S. farm labor, I feel can only aggra- 
vate the present high rate of national 
unemployment. 

When our country is faced with the 
problem of more than 4 million unem- 
ployed Americans, it clearly is not in the 
national interest to import a quarter-of- 
a-million Mexicans to additionally bur- 
den the internal labor market. I feel a 
far better method of assuring an ade- 
quate work force for those farms where 
Mexican labor has been employed would 
be for this Congress to enact a similar 
program of recruitment, transportation 
and contracts for American farm 
workers. 

Beyond enacting legislation which is 
plainly prejudicial to our own American 
labor market, the provisions of H.R. 5497 
also contain adverse consequences for a 
large segment of our agricultural econ- 
omy. Because the hired labor costs of 
large corporation-type farms using Mex- 
ican workers are less than those of com- 
peting family farms, the value of fam- 
ily farm labor becomes less. Areas which 
must rely on domestic farmworkers lose 
their markets to the production of farms 
with cheaper labor, further depressing 
farm income. 

Born at a time when farmworkers 
were in short supply, this program per- 
formed a necessary function. Now, that 
need is no longer with us. The importa- 
tion of Mexican farmworkers should be 
terminated, thereby, ending a Govern- 
ment subsidy to less than 1 percent of 
the Nation’s farms. 

I fully concur in the concise and well 
stated analysis of this issue contained in 
the Washington Post editorial included 
with the remarks of the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 5497 even though I 
come from a district which last year did 
not use any braceros. However, it is the 
feeling of representatives of Idaho agri- 
culture that this program has played an 
important part in making available 
Texas Mexicans and Navajo Indians for 
the seasonal work in the sugarbeet and 
potato industries. Failure to extend the 
program could result in a shortage of 
much needed seasonal labor in these two 
industries. 

It is true that the sugarbeet and po- 
tato industries in Idaho are becoming 
more mechanized just as they are 
throughout the United States. However, 
I want to point out that it is the larger 
farmers that are able to mechanize first. 
It is the more wealthy farmer that can 
afford a sugarbeet thinning machine 
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and a potato harvester. On the smaller 
farms the work of thinning sugarbeets 
and picking potatoes is still done largely 
by hand. It is these smaller farmers that 
to a large extent use the migratory labor 
to accomplish this work. Therefore, I 
feel that should the law not be extended 
and the predicted labor shortage follow, 
it would work a real hardship on the 
smaller sugarbeet and potato farmers of 
my State. 

For that reason, I join with my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL]; the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. GatHrncs]; and the major- 
ity of the House Agriculture Committee 
who after hearing extensive testimony 
on this matter had only three dissenting 
votes in recommending that this pro- 
gram be extended. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 5497, the Mexican 
farm labor bill. While it is true that the 
Mexican farm labor program has pro- 
vided certain economic advantages to 
some U.S. farmowners, chiefly in the 
form of a supply of cheap labor, the dis- 
advantages of continuing the program 
and the severe hardship that it causes to 
our rural labor force far outweigh the 
assistance that it gives to some of our 
farmers. The program should be allowed 
to expire. 

The rate of unemployment in our 
rural labor force is 7.3 percent. This is 
an unhealthy condition that must be 
corrected by a variety of attacks. But 
surely the Federal Government has no 
business being a party to arrangements 
that aggravate the problem. 

There is certainly an element of un- 
fair competition here as well. In effect 
it is a kind of a subsidy to a few at the 
expense of the many. 

The committee report in favor of the 
bill sets forth several arguments along 
the lines that the program has been a 
boon to the Mexican economy and to 
Mexican workers. But our problem is 
the unemployment rate here and con- 
ditions of work here. This is not to be 
considered a foreign aid program for 
Mexico. 

Finally, let us not be led into voting 
for this bill on the grounds that Ameri- 
cans will not perform stoop labor. This 
just does not stand up under the evi- 
dence. In many cases it is true that 
the conditions of work and the pay are 
substandard so that Americans avoid the 
work and the area, but that is quite dif- 
ferent from “will not.” Americans are 
used and entitled to working for a fair 
wage. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 509 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by striking “December 
31, 1963“, and inserting “December 31, 1965”. 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is 
purely technical in nature. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hacen of Call- 
fornia: On page 1, line 3, strike out 509“ 
and insert .‘‘510". 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and, 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NarcHer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 5497) to amend title V of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 350, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted in Committee of the 
Whole and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BECKER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Becker moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 5497, to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, on 
the passage of the bill I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 158, nays 174, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 100, as follows: 


{Roll No. 59] 
YEAS—158 

Abbitt Colmer Halleck 
Abernethy Cooley Harding 
Albert Cramer Hardy 
Alger Curtis Harris 
Arends Dague Harrison 
Ashbrook Davis, Tenn, Harvey, Mich 
Aspinall Derwinski Healey 
Avery Dole Hemphill 
Baldwin Dorn Herlong 
Barry Downing Hoeven 
Beermann Duncan Jarman 
Belcher Elliott Jennings 
Bell Fascell Johansen 
Berry Findley Johnson, Calif. 
Betts Fisher Jonas 
Bolton, Ford Jones, Ala. 

Frances P. Foreman Keith 
Bonner Fountain Kilgore 
Brock Frelinghuysen Kornegay 
Brotzman Friedel ngen 
Brown,Ohio Fuqua Latta 
Broyhill,N.C. Gary Leggett 
Broyhill, Va. Gathings Lennon 
Bruce Gavin Lipscomb 
Burleson Grant Lloyd 
Burton Griffin Long, La. 
Byrnes, Wis. Gross Long, Md. 
Casey Gubser McCulloch 
Cederberg Gurney McFall 
Chamberlain Hagan, Ga. McMillan 
Chelf Hagen, Calif. MacGregor 
Chenoweth Haley Mahon 
Clausen Hall Mallliard 
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Selden 
Martin, Calif, 
Martin, Nebr. Short 
Matthews Shriver 
May Sikes 
Meader Sisk 

Skubitz 
Morris Smith, Calif. 
Moss Smith, Va. 
Murray 5 
Norblad Staebler 
Poft Steed 
Pool Stephens 
Reid, III Stubblefield 
Reifel Talcott 
Rivers, S.C. ‘Taylor 
Rogers, Fla Teague, Calif 
Rogers, Tex. Teague, 
Schade Thompson, Tex 
Schenck Thomson, Wis. 
Schneebeli Thornberry 

NAYS—174 
Abele Green, Oreg. 
Addabbo Green, Pa. 
Ashley 
Barin alpen 
aring pern 
Barrett Hansen 
Bass Harsha 
Becker Hawkins 
Beckw: Hays 
Bennett, Fla. Hébert 
* 

Holifield 

Bolton, 
Oliver P. Huddleston 
Brademas ull 
Bray Jensen 
Brooks Joelson 
Broomfield Johnson, Wis. 
Burke Karsten 
Burkhalter Karth 
Byrne, Pa. Kastenmeier 
Cahill Kelly 
Cameron King, Calif. 
— k 1 z 
y. 
Celler Lankford 
Clark 
Cleveland Lindsay 
e 

Conte McDowell 
Corbett Macdonald 
Corman Madden 
Cunningham Mathias 
Curtin Matsuna; 
Daddario Miller, Calif. 
Delaney Miller, N.Y. 
Dent Milliken 
Derounian 
Donohue Monagan 
Edwards Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 
Farbstein Mosher 
Peighan Multer 
Fino y: 
Fogarty Murphy, N.Y. 
Fraser Natcher 
Fulton, Pa, Nix 
Gallagher O’Brien, Il. 
Garmatz „III. 
Giaimo Olsen, Mont. 
Gibbons Olson, Minn. 
Gilbert O'Neill 
Gill Patman 
Glenn Patten 
Gonzalez Pelly 
Grabowski Pepper 

ANSWERED “PRESENT” —1 
Goodling 
NOT VOTING—100 

Adair Devine 
Anderson Diggs 
Andrews Dingell 
Ashmore Dowdy 
Auchincloss Dwyer 
Ayres Edmondson 
Bates Ellswo: 
Battin Everett 
Blatnik Finnegan 
Bolling Flood 
Bow Flynt 
Bromwell Forrester 
Brown, Calif. Fulton, Tenn. 
Buckley Goodell 
Clancy Gray 
Collier Hanna 

Harvey, Ind. 
Davis, Ga. Henderson 

son 

Denton Horan 


Montoya Poage Shipley 
Morrison Powell er 
Nedzi Rains Tupper 
Nelsen Van Pelt 
Nygaard odes, Ariz. 
O’Brien, N.Y. Rlehlman Walter 
O'Hara, Mich. Roberts, Ala. Weaver 
O’Konski Roberts, Tex. Wharton 
Osmers Roush ilson, 
Ostertag Ryan, Mich. Charles H. 
Passman Scott Winstead 
Pilcher Secrest Wyman 
Pillion Shelley 

So the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Ashmore for, with Mr. Walter against. 

Mr. Hanna for, with Mr. Charles H. Wilson 
against. 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan for, with Mr. 
Nedzi against. 

Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Shipley against. 

Mr. McIntire for, with Mr. Laird against. 

Mr. Hutchinson for, with Mr. Siler against. 

Mr. Nygaard for, with Mr. Snyder against. 

Mr. Hoffman for, with Mr. Auchincloss 


against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Tupper 
against. 

Mr. Goodell for, with Mr. McLoskey 
Ellsworth for, with Mr, Clancy against, 
Kilburn for, with Mr. Bow against. 


Battin for, with Mr. Ostertag sank 
Nelson for, with Mr. O’Konski against. 


Ayres for, with Mrs. Dwyer 3 

Morton for, with Mr. Collier against. 
Horan for, with Mr. Wyman against. 
Minshall for, with Mr. Riehlman 


Mr. Harvey of Indiana for, with Mr. Shel- 
ley against. 
Mr. Rhodes of Arizona for, with Mr. Good- 


against. 
Mr. Davis of Georgia for, with Mr. Kirwan 
t. 


Mr. Andrews for, with Mrs. Kee against, 
Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Libonati against. 
Mr. Forrester for, with Mr. Secrest against, 


Flynt with Mr, Pillion. 

Everett with Mr. Van Pelt, 
Edmondson with Mr. Osmers, 

Dawson with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


Daniels with Mr. Knox. 
Gray with Mr. Weaver. 
Henderson with Mr. Wharton. 
Ichord with Mr. Michel. 
Roberts of Texas with Mr. Keogh 
Waggonner with Mr. Buckley. 
Scott with Mr. Dingell. 
Denton with Mr. Diggs. 
Powell with Mr. Kluczynski. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Roush. 
Rains with Mr. Ryan of Michigan. 
Mr. Randall with Mr. Morrison. 
Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Brown of California. 
Mr. Finnegan with Mr. Flood. 
Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mr. Win- 
stead. 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON and Mr. 
E changed their vote from “nay” 

to “yea. ” 

Mr. KING of California and Mr. 
BURKE changed their vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RHODES]. If he were present 
he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
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“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
Present.“ 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
ee motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may be permitted to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill H.R. 
5497 and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute for the purpose of inquiring 
of the majority leader as to the legisla- 
tive program for the balance of the week. 
While I understand that we are to meet 
on Friday next, the day after tomorrow, 
if the gentleman could announce the 
program for next week at this time, I 
am sure it would be very helpful to all 
the Members. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

— was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman has correctly stated the situation. 
We intend to adjourn over until Friday 
but we have no legislative business sched- 
uled for Friday. It is my intention to 
ask the House adjourn over until Fri- 
day and then to adjourn from Friday 
to Monday. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. 

Also on Tuesday the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] advises that he will 
call up the conference report on the bill 
H.R. 5366, the 1964 appropriation. bill 
for Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments. 

Also on Tuesday, the bill H.R. 3496, 
extending the Reorganization Act of 1949. 
That will be taken up under an open rule 
providing for 2 hours of general debate. 

On Wednesday, H.R. 6500, the military 
construction authorization. 

Thursday and the balance of the 
week—the agriculture appropriation bill 
for 1964. 

This announcement, of course, is made 
subject to the usual reservation that 
conference reports may be brought up at 
any time and that any further program 
may be announced later. 

Mr. HALLECK, I thank the gentle- 
man, 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 


1963 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM FRIDAY TO 
MONDAY 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns on Friday, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 
DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 


WEDNESDAY NEXT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency have until 
midnight tonight to file the subcommit- 
tee’s report on the investigation of the 
$714 million in securities disappearing 
from a San Francisco bank and also in- 
cluding individual supplemental and 
additional views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: AMERICA’S NO. 1 
DOMESTIC ISSUE 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the sig- 
nificance of Birmingham—and Greens- 
boro, Raleigh, and others—is that grad- 
ualism as a means of eliminating seg- 
regation has failed; that moderation and 
accommodation by themselves are not 
enough. 

As Max Lerner so aptly stated in a re- 
cent article appearing in the Berkeley 
Daily Gazette: 

There is an authentic Negro revolution 
going on in America. No moderating words 
among the Negroes and whites and in the 
Government can obscure that fact. It is 
a revolution in the sense that forces which 
had for some time been operating at a more 
or less regular pace have now accelerated 
to the point of a real breakthrough. 


Or as Robert Baker stated in his ex- 
cellent article of May 26 in the Washing- 
ton Post: 

Today, the United States is witnessing an 
era of racial turmoil as the Negro, freed from 
slavery a century ago, is making his greatest 
a to enter the mainstream of American 

e. 
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And as the Washington Post itself 
stated in its lead editorial of May 26: 

It is true, of course, that deprivation and 
denial have made the Negro imperfectly pre- 
pared for full participation in democracy. 
But that is not his fault and can no longer 
be made a pretext for more denial and dep- 
rivation. The country can choose—must 
choose for the choice is inescapable—be- 
tween integration and enmity, between a 
generous giving of full equality to Negroes 
or a violent dispute over rights which can 
no longer be withheld. 


Mr. Speaker, there is, in my judgment, 
no greater task confronting us than to 
insure that all Americans—regardless of 
their race, religion, or national origin— 
have equal opportunities for equal treat- 
ment. 

It is obvious that despite our progress, 
avery real gap continues to exist between 
our goals and our realizations; a gap 
which must be closed not only because it 
is economically wasteful, but because it 
is morally wrong. 

Meaningful legislation has been intro- 
duced which would enable us to close that 
gap. I have introduced two bills which 
I think are of particular importance— 
one to establish a Federal Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunities, 
and a second to empower the Attor- 
ney General to initiate suits on behalf 
of any person who is being deprived of 
the right to equal protection of the laws 
by reason of race, religion or national 
origin. Other important civil rights 
measures have been introduced, and I 
urge that we in this Congress, at this 
session, meet our responsibilities by pass- 
ing this legislation and further safe- 
guarding the rights of all Americans. 

As the dean of American columnists, 
Walter Lippmann, stated so incisively in 
his article of May 28: 

Nobody can have any doubt that the new 
generation of American Negroes are shedding 
the mentality of slaves and they will not ac- 
cept quietly an imposed inferiority in educa- 
tion, in jobs, in housing and in public facil- 
ities * . The time has come when there 
must be a change in the American policy 
* + + of leaving desegregation, which is a 
national commitment, to the conflict be- 
tween private law suits and local author- 
ities. The cause of desegregation must cease 
to be a Negro movement, blessed by white 
politicians from the Northern States. It 
must become a national movement to en- 
force national laws, led and directed by the 
National Government. 


Mr. Speaker, the four articles to which 
I have referred, and a fifth by Ralph 
McGill appearing in the Berkeley Daily 
Gazette, speak pointedly to the problem 
we are facing, and I commend them to 
our colleagues’ attention: 

AMERICAN NEGRO IN AUTHENTIC REVOLUTION 
(By Max Lerner) 

There is an authentic Negro revolution 
going on in America. No moderating words 
among the Negroes and whites and in the 
Government can obscure that fact. 

It is a revolution in the sense that forces 
which had for some time been operating at 
a more or less regular pace have now acceler- 
ated to the point of a real breakthrough. 
That is the meaning of Birmingham. 

The Supreme Court school decision and 
the others that have followed have been ef- 
forts to keep the torrential energy of that 
revolution channeled. That is what both 
Kennedys and the Department of Justice 
staff have been trying to do as well. If they 
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don’t succeed, then things can happen at 
Birmingham that will be uglier than Little 
Rock and New Orleans and the campus of 
Ole Miss. 

One thing we see clearly now is the peril- 
ousness of the path of peace that Martin 
Luther King and his fellow leaders have 
chosen. King has undertaken something 
never quite undertaken before: to use the 
strategy of nonviolent resistance by the 
whole of a minority in the midst of a hos- 
tile majority, and to do it in one of the 
centers of the Deep South, in a State with a 
violently segregationist Governor, and in a 
city with a tradition of police brutality. 

He has undertaken, moreover, something 
that even Gandhi didn't dare do: to use the 
mass of Negro children—not only the adoles- 
cents in the high schools—but even the little 
children. Some have charged King with be- 
ing coldly instrumental in his use of the 
child as shield, and one can see that the 
charge might have some basis if the cam- 
paign had been in more cynical hands. 

PERILOUS LINE 

But the whole point of civil disobedience 
is that you must walk a perilous line be- 
tween incitement and control. This is where 
King has proved an impressive disciple of 
Gandhi. The danger of using the children 
was not so much that they would be used 
cynically as that any harm done to them 
might unleash potential violence and death. 
As it turned out, the sight of the children 
marching as crusaders for freedom—which 
for them meant freedom in the little round 
of their daily lives, where freedom always 
counts—shamed many passive and apathetic 
elders into joining the demonstration, And 
it jolted many whites, including some of the 
policemen into a new perspective. Both the 
Negroes and whites began to see the world 
oa new light, through the eyes of a little 
0 i; 

But Dr. King also knows that every move- 
ment generates its inevitable excesses, and 
that so massive a movement of nonviolent 
resisters may well develop violent ones. 
That is why he has felt that the problem of 
controlling the movement is crucial. To 
have a disciplined revolution without vio- 
lence is far more difficult than to have an 
undisciplined one without violence. It was 
crucial for King to keep himself and his 
leaders always open to negotiation for a 
settlement. If violence comes—and even as 
I write this it may still come if negotiations 
break down and tempers on both sides wear 
thin—it will not be the fault of King and 
the other leaders of his movement. 

DEMANDS 

The Negro demands are reasonable but 
firm: to desegregate the business places, to 
give Negroes a better chance at jobs they can 
handle, to free the thousands who have been 
arrested, to set up an interracial committee 
to prevent further trouble. Something like 
this has worked in Atlanta, Memphis, and 
Dallas. Why should it not work in Birming- 
ham and in the remaining southern cities for 
whom Birmingham will be a test case to 
follow? 

There remains the question of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s behavior in the Birming- 
ham crisis. If the crisis is resolved, he 
will apply to other situations the same 
tactics of quiet behind-the-scenes work in 
the I-am-the-leader-of-the-whole-Nation- 
not-a-segment spirit. If it does not work, 
he will be berated by those who have asked 
him to come out with some dramatic state- 
ment or action. 


WHITE Man No LONGER SETTING THE 
RACIAL Pace 
(By Robert E. Baker) 

Gustave de Beaumont, the traveling com- 
panion of the more renowned Alexis de 
Tocqueville, wrote in 1835 that the future po- 
sition of the freed Negro might prove to be 
the “canker in American society.” 
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“I had seen American society dominated 
by a prejudice which offended against my 
reason, my interests, and my heart,” Beau- 
mont wrote. “Could this prejudice endure 
forever? 

“I could not believe it. I continued to 
hear each day that public opinion became 
more enlightened on this point.” 

Today, the United States is witnessing an 
era of racial turmoil as the Negro, freed 
from slavery a century ago, is making his 
greatest effort to enter the mainstream of 
American life. 

Since the Supreme Court's school desegre- 
gation decision in 1954, many persons have 
called the racial issue America’s No. 1 do- 
mestic problem. But many others didn’t 
really think so; they believed that, somehow, 
it would go away or be solved gently and 
absorbed by the passage of time. 

Who can honestly say today that this 
“canker in American society” is not our No. 1 
problem? 


PATTERNED AFTER GANDHI 


In Birmingham, Ala., the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., has succeeded, 
after partial failures elsewhere, in welding 
together an effective nonviolent action move- 
ment that forced concessions from the 
white community. 

Perhaps there is a similarity to the suffra- 
gettes, the militant ladies in quest of a vote 
who hounded President Wilson and filled the 
jails and refused to eat. But Dr, King and 
the other leaders of the Negro movement 
have patterned their actions after Mahatma 
Gandhi, whose 40 years of passive resistance 
gained independence for India. 

The Gandhian concepts of nonviolent ac- 
tion and civil disobedience were, in a sense, a 
kind of brinkmanship; although violence was 
disavowed, it nevertheless was a possibility. 
The Gandhi movement was at times marked 
by violence; the Negro demonstrations in 
Birmingham also have had violence. 

The significance of the Birmingham move- 
ment is not the small concession extracted 
from the white community. It is the mas- 
siveness of the Negro demonstrations that 
punctured the white man’s comforting belief 
that Negroes generally are satisfied with the 
pace of things and that militant “outside 
agitators" are the only cause of unrest. 
Local Negroes filled the jails to overflowing. 


BIRMINGHAM NOT ALONE 


Birmingham, the symbol of Deep South 
segregation, is not alone. Perhaps more sig- 
nificant are the Negro demonstrations and 
protests in Greensboro, Raleigh, and Durham, 
N.C., and Nashville, Tenn., Southern cities 
that Negroes a few months ago had called 
“good cities” because white leaders had 
shown moderation and accommodation. 

These good cities are finding out that ac- 
commodation is not enough; that a city with 
a good reputation in racial relations today 
can have trouble tomorrow. 

And in the North, too, the Negro is stirring 
because the absence of segregation laws is not 
enough. Negro students in Englewood, N.J., 
have been crashing white schools daily to 
protest the northern pattern of geographical 
segregation that locks them in an inferior 
status and commits them to an inferior fu- 
ture as surely as southern law, policy, and 
resistance. 

In Chicago, Elijah Muhammad, leader of 
the Black Muslims, told a reporter who ob- 
viously represented the white man: 

“You are our worst enemy. We are tired 
of suffering, brutality, beatings, killings, just 
because you don't like us, and just hate us, 
and absolutely knowing that we are power- 
less to resist because you have every odd 
against us.” 

EXTREME POINT OF VIEW 


This is the extreme Negro point of view 
that refers to Dr. King and the demon- 
strators as “beggars.” But a white south- 
erner who sought out Negro intellectuals 
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while he was attending Harvard University 
recently was stunned to discover that, while 
they did not embrace the Black Muslim phi- 
losophy of complete separation from the en- 
emy white man, neither would they turn 
their back on it. 

James Baldwin was a relatively little 
known Negro novelist and essayist until re- 
cently when his words caught the ears of 
a massive white audience in a remarkable 
article in the New Yorker magazine and a 
subsequent book, 

“The Negroes of this country may never 
be able to rise to power, but they are very 
well placed indeed to precipitate chaos and 
ring down the curtain on the American 
dream,” he wrote. And, again: 

“It must be added that the Negro him- 
self no longer believes in the good faith 
of white Americans—if, indeed, he ever could 
have.” 

Perhaps Baldwin overstates the case. But 
his words are symptomatic of the frustration 
and irritation and growing determination of 
the Negro in America today. 

FAILURE OF GRADUALISM 

What do all these demonstrations and all 
these words mean? 

They mark the failure of gradualism to 
solve the race issue. The Supreme Court 
packaged gradualism into its school cases 
in 1955 when it ordered desegregation with 
all deliberate speed. 

But in the South, the white leaders in 
many cases have done the least they could 
do, rather than the most, within their set 
of circumstances. While progress from the 
white point of view may have been con- 
sidered adequate or even remarkable, from 
the Negro point of view it has been dis- 
astrously slow. In the North, the Negro is 
registering his frustration with the black 
ghetto of the cities where the basic disease 
of discrimination is creating new victims 
faster than rehabilitation programs can treat 
them. 

The Negro has often found that negotia- 
tions, on subjects from schools to lunch 
counters, have resulted in stalling or hollow 
victories. 


MORE THAN TOLERATION 


At this point, the white man is no long- 
er setting the pace. The old approaches 
are no longer satisfactory. The Negro, with 
his growing unity and determination and 
demonstrations, is choosing the time and the 
place. 

The Negro is looking for more than toler- 
ation. In Birmingham, the city’s most in- 
fluential and powerful executives recently 
issued a statement calling for an end to 
irresponsibility, violence and hate because it 
was keeping back the economic growth of 
the community. 

In the circumstances, it was a welcomed 
action. Yet many Negroes assessed it as a 
hollow victory; the white people were not 
desegregating because it was right but be- 
cause of their pocketbooks. 

Some white people saw it that way, too. 
The Reverend Louis L. Mitchell, Jr., told the 
wealthy congregation of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church in Birmingham last Sunday that 
settlement of the race issue for economic 
reasons was really Marxian in emphasis. 

“We must affirm categorically a more ex- 
cellent reason for solution to our crisis,” he 
said and cited, as that reason, that segrega- 
tion is immoral. 

It seems apparent that Negro frustration 
and determination are developing into a 
genuine mass movement with nationwide 
impact. Negroes and whites have the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that violence does not 
occur and that progress does. 

Negro leaders must constantly reevaluate 
their tactics so that never will their sleeping 
giant, now awakened, get out of control. 
White leaders must accelerate the pace of 
desegregation and do the most, not the least, 
that is possible. 
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It is the responsibility of government, 

churches, politicians, businessmen, every- 
one. 


A NATURAL YEARNING 


Lewis W. White is a young Negro school- 
teacher who was reared and educated in 
Birmingham, After the 5 weeks of demon- 
strations, the truce, the bombing and the 
riot, he sat down and put his thoughts on 
paper. He wrote: 

“The natural yearning to attain the full 
status of man, a full and deserving partner 
in the grand and guarded experiment called 
democracy, this can be said to be the real 
and sincere design of America’s problem mi- 
nority: the Negro.“ 

He wrote that the white camp is composed 
of a majority that engages the enemy with 
delay or violence and a minority of moder- 
ates not strong enough to bring about fun- 
damental changes. The demonstrations, he 
said, are resorted to by the Negro “to shame 
his white brethren into living true to the 
white man's very own concept of equality be- 
fore the law, full participation commensu- 
rate with ability and desire in the democratic 
venture.” 

The young Negro then called for the emer- 
gence of “superhumans committed to design 
a better world. 

“It is surely the influence and ideas of these 
men which must be hastened into action,” 
he wrote, “or the next century will accord us 
the same sense of frustration and guilt that 
has too long been Birmingham’s yoke to 
bear.” 

He was writing about Birmingham. He 
could have been writing about the Nation, 


THE PROMISED LAND 


“Patience” has become an ugly word to 
many Negroes. Their leaders can no longer 
use it. And from white leaders, it stirs only 
exasperation. American Negroes have been 
incredibly patient—waiting for the freedom 
promised a hundred years ago when their 
emancipation was proclaimed, waiting for 
the political enfranchisement and civil rights 
promised when the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments to the Constitution were solemnly 
ratified, waiting for the schooling promised 
when the Supreme Court recognized nearly a 
decade back that segregation cannot be 
equality. 

All these years Negroes have waited pa- 
tiently to cross into the promised land. They 
are not going to wait quietly any longer. 
James Baldwin put it very simply: There's 
a bill that’s been due in this country for a 
long time. Now, with Birmingham, it’s come 
in and it’s got to be paid.” 

The question is how the bill to be paid— 
in rancor and bitterness or in generosity and 
brotherhood. It is true, of course, that dep- 
rivation and denial have made the Negro 
imperfectly prepared for full participation 
in democracy. But that is not his fault and 
can no longer be made a pretext for more 
denial and deprivation. The country can 
choose—must choose, for the choice is in- 
escapable—between integration and enmity, 
between a generous giving of full equality 
to Negroes or a violent dispute over rights 
which can no longer be withheld. 

That choice by the white community will 
determine the choice by Negroes between 
leaders who counsel rational restraint and 
disciplined striving and respect for the com- 
munity’s best values on the one hand, and 
leaders who preach hatred and vengefulness 
on the other. There are no other choices. 
Negroes can no longer be kept in subjugation. 
They have liberated themselves. They can 
be welcomed or rejected; but one way or the 
other, their bill has got to be paid. 

There are ways in which integration can 
be eased and speeded. The country has in- 
dulged in a catastrophic lethargy about this 
problem over the past decade. The judi- 
cial branch of the Government has been left 
to take the initiative without appropriate 
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assertlon of the moral imperatives on the 
part of Congress, the Executive or the State 
governments. Under the Kennedy admin- 
istration, there have been gestures plese the 
recognition of Negro aspirations by the ap- 
pointment of numerous exceptional Negroes 
to public office; and there has been ener- 
getic intervention by the Department of 
Justice when specific situations got out of 
hand, but now much more is needed. 

Civil rights legislation is now under con- 
sideration, and two bills were introduced in 
the Senate on Thursday by Senators COOPER 
and Dopp empowering the Attorney General 
to take action in the courts in behalf of in- 
dividuals subjected to discrimination in the 
public schools or in places of public accom- 
modation. This legislation would be useful 
if it were now in force. Consideration of it 
at this juncture is a little like consideration 
of a bill to purchase a fire engine when the 
town hall is aflame. Nevertheless, it ought 
to be enacted, and promptly, as an evidence 
of congressional concern and to put an ad- 
ditional weapon in the Justice Department 
armory. 

But the great need now, we believe, is for 
dynamic national leadership to tell the coun- 
try of its crisis and to win public opinion to 
support the dramatic changes that must take 
place. All through the South there are men 
of generosity and vision ready to throw off the 
shackles that have held the white people as 
well as the colored people of the area in 
servitude to an outmoded social order. If it 
is hard to hear their voices over the raucous 
bellowings of the Orval Faubuses, the Ross 
Barnetts, the Bull Connors, the George Wal- 
laces, they are beginning, nevertheless, to 
make themselves heard. 

These men, the leaders of business and 
industry and the professions in a hundred 
southern cities, are the potential shapers of 
the South’s future. In Little Rock, in Jack- 
son, in Birmingham, in Atlanta—and even 
in advance of crisis in Raleigh and Charlot- 
tesville, and Salisbury and many another 
town—these men have recognized reality 
despite the posturings of political leaders 
clinging to an impossible past. 

And in the North as well, there are en- 
lightened business and professional men who 
are well aware that the ghetto slums and the 
school ts and the closed doors of op- 
portunity are a blight upon the whole com- 
munity, not upon its Negro elements alone. 
These men can be mobilized, must be mo- 
bilized, to meet the most crucial social chal- 
lenge of the day. 

The President of the United States ought 
to appeal to these men and women all over 
America for support in a great undertaking. 
He can enlist the upwelling sense of decency 
and fairness among ordinarr Americans in a 
crusade to rid this country, once and for all, 
of the poison of racial discrimination. He 
can set an example by the use of every 
power and instrumentality at his command 
to end discrimination in schools, in housing, 
in employment, in the right to vote. He 
must summon his countrymen now, while 
there is yet time, to the attainment of a 
peaceful revolution—and the avoidance of 
such disgraceful disasters as Birmingham. 

If all this is done, if there is set before 
American Negroes not a vague promise of 
future concessions but a specific assertion 
of recognized rights at the highest level of 
political authority, then a little more 
patience can be exhorted, and the River 
Jordan can be crossed in harmony and 
order. This indeed would then become a 
promised: land for all Americans, regardless 
of color. 


THE NEGROES AND THE NATION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Suddenly, as It were, the struggle of the 
Negroes toward equality of status in Ameri- 
can society has taken a sharp turn. 

The demonstrations in Birmingham have 
proved to be something more than the work 
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of outsiders playing upon the imaginary 
grievances of otherwise docile and contented 
masses. Nobody can now doubt that the 
grievances are genuine and are deep under 
the rule of such men as “Bull” Connor and 
Governor Wallace. And nobody can have 
any doubt either that the new generation of 
American Negroes are shedding the mentality 
of slaves and that they will not accept quietly 
an imposed inferiority in education, in jobs, 
in housing, and in the public facilities. 

For a hundred years since Lincoln freed 
the slaves, this country has relied upon the 
education of the Negroes and the persuasion 
of the whites to bring about that equality 
of status to which it is committed. We are 
now realizing that the present rate of change 
will not be fast enough. The redress of the 
grievances of the Negroes is for the new 
generation too slow in History 
teaches us that when this point is reached 
in the struggle for what men regard as 
their just rights a revolutionary condition 
exists. 

Then the supreme questions are posed. 
Will the ruling and privileged classes take 
command of the coming changes? Or will 
they cling to their privileges and become 
the immovable object in collision with an 
irresistible force? 

The white people of this country, not only 
the white people of Alabama and Mississippi, 
are now at that crucial point where they 
must answer those questions. They must 
choose, on the one hand, between leading 
the movement toward equality of status and, 
on the other hand, standing aside and let- 
ting matters be decided by collisions between 
the Negro agitators and the “Bull” Connors. 

The Negro rebellion is now led by men like 
Martin Luther King who preach and practice 
the Gandhian doctrine of nonviolence. It is 
a difficult doctrine in any country, and this 
is a rather violent country. The doctrine 
worked effectively in British India. But 
there the ruling power was under the re- 
straint of the long British habit of constitu- 
tionalism. 

We cannot count upon nonviolence persist- 
ing in the face of brutal and illiterate re- 
sistance. The outstanding danger is not that 
there may be rioting and brawling. For 
these can be suppressed. The outstanding 
danger is a loss of confidence by the Negro 
people in the good faith of the white people. 
This is where the turning point lies at the 
present time. 

If confidence is lost that there is a legiti- 
mate remedy for genuine grievances, there 
will be lost at the same time confidence in 
the doctrine of nonviolence. What will come 
after that it is unpleasant to contemplate. 

But those among us who are capable of 
learning from history will do well to remem- 
ber what happened in Ireland and what hap- 
pened in Palestine before the grievances of 
the Irish and of the Jews were redressed, 
and also to reflect on what is boiling under 
the surface in those parts of Africa where 
black inferiority is imposed. 

The time has come when there must be a 
change in the American policy as it was laid 
down under Eisenhower and continued under 
Kennedy. This is the policy of leaving de- 
segregation, which is a national commitment, 
to the conflict between private law suits and 
local authorities. The cause of desegrega- 
tion must cease to be a Negro movement, 
blessed by white politicians from the North- 
ern States. It must become a national move- 
ment to enforce national laws, led and di- 
rected by the National Government. 

I think this is the direction in which the 
President and his brother, the Attorney 
General, are now moving. They should move 
directly and boldly and take command of a 
cause which cannot now be left to irrespon- 
sible people. If it is still possible, and I 
think it is, to hold and even to recover 
the confidence of the Negroes in the good 
faith of the whites, then this is the basic 
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principle by which to do it. It is to make 
plain by word and deed that the Negroes 
are no longer a weak and isolated minority 
trying to push the Nation into doing what 
the national law and American principles 
require it to do. 

Then, because the national power is behind 
the movement toward equality of status, that 
national power, which will be more than 
sufficient, can be exercised without violence, 
with wisdom, and with restraint. For it is 
the very weak rebels who feel that they must 
resort to the extreme measures. 


AGONY CONTINUES IN SOUTH’S CHURCHES 
(By Ralph McGill) 

In the South the agony of the church 
continues. 

With certain notable and magnificent ex- 
ceptions, the harsh and uncomfortable fact 
is that a majority of the Christian churches 
in the South continue to constitute the 
single greatest roadblock, not merely to the 
first great commandment, but also to the 
necessary amelioration of the racial prob- 
lem as it relates to the simple matter of 
attending church. 

Some southern churches have made 
bouncers of their ushers, reminding at least 
some writers of letters to the editors of the 
barroom or nightclub bouncers who bodily 
carry or throw out patrons who are no longer 
welcome. That such examples have been 
largely, but not entirely, confined to the 
Most evangelical Protestant divisions that 
have a really superlative record of foreign 
missions support, particularly in Africa, 
serves merely to emphasize the agony of the 
situation, the bewilderment and chagrin of 
many of the members, and the guilt-anger 
and resentment of those responsible for the 
decisions to have ushers acting as bouncers 
at the church door. 

Probably the greater agony is experienced 
by at least some of the ministers involved. 
In the South “the preacher” occupies a po- 
sition of status perhaps higher than the 
ministers of other regions. Many of them 
write well-read religious columns for news- 
papers. Others appear on radio and tele- 
vision to proclaim the compassion and love 
of Christ and to assert that the outspread 
arms and hands of the Nazarene are for all 
peoples. 

The statement, “Come unto Me all ye that 
travail and are heavy laden and I will refresh 
you,” is a part of, or implicit in, every ser- 
mon, communion, newspaper column, TV, 
or radio sermon. Yet, these columns and 
broadcasts jar harshly with church doors 
closed to colored visitors. The spectacle of 
colored visitors being dragged from churches 
does violence to the principles of Christianity 
and makes preposterous the position of mis- 
sionaries in Africa. It subjects such mis- 
sionaries to mocking laughter and contempt. 

Perhaps most pathetic are the explana- 
tions. It is said, “They came just to test us.” 
“They came just to cause trouble.” “They 
came merely for publicity.” Herein is ex- 
posed the enormous burden of guilt. The 
truth is, as even those who have resorted 
to the techniques of the bouncer would 
admit, that those who have come have 
done so quietly and with no visible evidence 
of wishing to test or cause trouble. If ad- 
mitted, they would have sat quietly through 
the services. 

And, to be honest, if visitors did come for 
a test, what is the church welcoming com- 
mittee and ushers to do about that, except 
to meet the test with Christian principle? 
Do they or the ministers have radar eyes to 
see into souls and minds? How do they 
know whom to admit and whom to send to 
the basement? 

It would seem that it is a very dangerous 
thing to claim that the visitors came to test 
them. Perhaps they did. Has the Negro visi- 
tor who was bodily removed or refused admis- 
sion failed any test? 
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The most melancholy aspect of such agony 
of church and private school in the South 
is that it is unnecessary. A growing body 
of experience testifies that by quietly and 
honestly meeting the test of what is right, 
one may avoid the impossible task of trying 
to serve both God and the building com- 
mittee. 


IT’S KHRUSHCHEV’S MONROE DOC- 
TRINE NOW 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to adopt the reasoning and wording 
as my own of a recent statement made 
by Robert Morris, of Dalias, Tex. 

Khrushchev has proclaimed his own 
Monroe Doctrine by telling us and 
everyone else to keep hands off Cuba. If 
we do not, he will pulverize us. That is 
clear enough. 

Even more significant though, is his 
statement that the United States should 
adhere to its promises of last October 
or face a more serious crisis than that 
of last year. 

There are Americans who still believe 
that the Monroe Doctrine is an instru- 
ment of our policy, not Khrushchev’s. 
They know that we have signed a string 
of solemn treaties, under the OAS, 
whereby we pledged not to allow Soviet 
ideology, much less Soviet power, to be 
established in Cuba or anywhere else 
in the hemisphere. 

Listening to Khrushchev, one might 
conclude that the United States has 
unilaterally repealed these treaties and 
the Monroe Doctrine itself and that 
Khrushchev, reflecting the posture of 
world communism, has jumped into the 
resulting diplomatic vacuum and con- 
verted even the Monroe Doctrine to his 
own use, 

Are not the American people entitled 
to know what our policy is? Should 
not the correspondence between the 
President and Khrushchev of last Oc- 
tober and later, be released to us? That 
would tell the story. 

There is certainly no security involved 
because our enemy has the files. “Se- 
curity” is often given as the pretext for 
withholding vital data from the Ameri- 
can people. But here, that obviously 
cannot be the case. 

Khrushchev has now publicly invoked 
the promises the United States made 
last October. Is not it time for the 
President to declare, if that is the case, 
that we have made no promises and re- 
lease the correspondence as proof? 

If we cannot do that, we will be made 
to look suspect in the eyes of the world, 
and particularly the OAS nations with 
whom we have solemn treaties pledging 
the contrary of what Khrushchev 
contends. 

Actually, I cannot comprehend how 
the United States could unilaterally 
promise Khrushchev that we would 
break the treaties with the OAS nations. 
It would be illegal to do so. A promise, 
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under the circumstances, would seem to 
be invalid under law as we have 
known it. 

Castro keeps telling us that he will 
acquire Guantanamo Naval Base through 
the International Court of Justice. May- 
be he knows that the International Court 
of Justice, with two Khrushchev judges 
on the bench, will have different stand- 
ards of right and wrong than have ex- 
isted in the past. Maybe such a body 
would make what looks wrong today 
right tomorrow. 

The one explanation that I have heard 
for withholding the correspondence is 
that it would make Khrushchev lose face 
in the eyes of the world. This seems as 
fantastic as the thesis of the chief policy 
planner of the State Department, Walt 
W. Rostow, that communism is mellow- 
ing and that it should be helped in this 
process as we are helping it in Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and elsewhere. 

Now that Khrushchev has once again 
said he will pulverize us let us have a 
look at the correspondence. Then we 
can know what our policy is. Otherwise, 
we must remain confused. 

This does not look to the past. It 
looks to the future. Unless we have a 
Caribbean policy, how can we contend 
with Juan Bosch in the Dominican Re- 
public who is now carrying out a na- 
tionalization policy and building up a 
militia in a fashion that strongly resem- 
bles Castro’s buildup to power. 

Those responsible statesmen and Sen- 
ators who contend that we should recog- 
nize a Cuban government-in-exile, make 
an excellent point. If there is a Cuban 
government-in-exile, it could be the 
focus of all the moral issues that devolve 
about Cuba in the councils of the world 
and of world opinion. It could be the 
rallying point of all Cuban exiles who 
are now suspicious and crestfallen. This 
government-in-exile could have its own 
information service, its own radio sta- 
tion. It could tell the Cuban people the 
truth about Castro—and Khrushchev. 
Our recognizing a Cuban government- 
in-exile would put us back in a legal 
stance with respect to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the OAS treaties. 

But all of this would not be possible 
if the President did make a promise to 
Khrushchev. Nor would it be possible if 
Walt Rostow’s policy paper, which indi- 
cates we should give no encouragement 
15 the captive peoples is indeed our pol- 

cy. 

We have a right to know. This in- 
volves our children's future. 


COMMISSION ON FOREIGN ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduce a bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Development. 

This Commission would study the op- 
eration of the foreign assistance program 
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and seek to identify impediments to in- 
vestment of private capital overseas. It 
would recommend to the President and 
to the Congress, policies and programs 
to make our aid program more effective 
and facilitate an increased contribution 
to economic development abroad by the 
American business community. 
Monday afternoon, I will appear before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, to which 
I assume my bill will be referred, to give 
testimony on H.R. 5490. I will urge the 
Foreign Affairs Committee to incorporate 
my proposal to establish a Commission 
on Foreign Economic Development in the 
bill which they report to the House for 
continuation of the foreign aid program. 
The text of the bill is as follows: 
H.R. 6679 


A bill to establish a Commission on Foreign 
Economic Development 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


SECTION 1. The Congress declares that a 
primary purpose of programs of foreign as- 
sistance is to raise standards of living and 
promote internal strength and stability in 
other free countries, thereby increasing their 
capacity to resist aggression, stimulating in- 
ternational trade, and contributing to the 
growth of free economic and political in- 
stitutions. These goals can be achieved in 
large measure through encouraging and 
facilitating the investment of private capital 
in other free countries to develop their re- 
sources and improve their productivity. It 
is the purpose of this Act to discover ways 
to stimulate the creative energies of free 
peoples, including the fullest use of free 
private enterprise, in promoting mutual se- 
curity, economic vigor, and individual lib- 
erty in the free world. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION; DUTIES 


Sec. 2. (a) COMMISSION ESTABLISHED.— 
There is hereby established a bipartisan 
commission to be known as the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Development (in this 
Act referred to as the Commission“). 

(b) DUTIES or Commission.—In conform- 
ity with the findings and in furtherance of 
the purpose declared in section 1, the Com- 
mission, after a complete study and investi- 
gation, shall formulate and recommend to 
the President and the Congress specific pro- 
grams, policies, and administrative and 
other reforms, calculated to render more ef- 
fective programs of foreign assistance fi- 
nanced in whole or in part by the United 
States, including programs designed to en- 
courage and facilitate the investment of 
private capital in free countries outside the 
United States, and the conduct of trade and 
commerce in such countries, and between 
such countries and other free countries, in- 
cluding the United States. The study and 
investigation by the Commission shall in- 
clude a study of the operation of the pro- 
grams of foreign assistance financed in whole 
or in part by the United States, with a view 
to determining the impact of such programs 
upon investment of private capital in other 
free countries. The Commission shall give 
particular attention to developing programs 
and policies calculated to eliminate or mini- 
mize the restrictions, hazards, and other 
impediments, foreign and domestic (includ- 
ing monopolistic and restrictive trade prac- 
tices) which inhibit such investment, trade, 
and commerce, and to provide incentives for 
such investment, trade, and commerce. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT.— 
The Commission shall be composed of 
twelve members as follows: 
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(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States; 

(2) Two Members of the Senate of dif- 
ferent political parties, and two persons 
from private life of different political par- 
ties, appointed by the Vice President; and 

(3) Two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of different political parties, and 
two persons from private life of different 
political parties, appointed by the Speaker 
of the House. 

(b) Vacanctes.—Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

QuoRUM 

Sec. 5. Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) MEMBERS or CoNGRESS.—Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the 
Commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(b) MEMBERS From THE EXECUTIVE 
Brancu.—The members of the Commission 
who are in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment shall each receive the compensation 
which he would receive if he were not a mem- 
ber of the Commission, plus such additional 
compensation, if any, as is necessary to make 
his aggregate salary $20,500; and they shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) MEMBERS From Private Lire.—The 
members from private life shall each receive 
$50 per diem when engaged in the perform- 
ance of duties vested in the Commission, plus 
reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. The Commission shall have the 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, with- 
out regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 


CERTAIN LAWS INAPPLICABLE TO COMMISSION 
AND ITS STAFF 


Sec. 8. The service of any person as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, the service of any 
other person with the Commission, and the 
employment of any person by the Com- 
mission, shall not be considered as service 
or employment bringing such person within 
the provisions of section 203, 205, or 207 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, or of any 
other Federal law imposing restrictions, re- 
quirements, or penalties in relation to the 
employment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, 
proceeding, or matter involving the United 
States. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 9. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 10. (a) Commurrers.—The Commis- 
sion may create such committees of its mem- 
bers with such powers and duties as may 
be delegated thereto. 
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(b) HEARINGS AND Sessions.—The Com- 
mission, or any committee thereof, may for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and 
act at such times and places, and take such 
testimony, as the Commission or such com- 
mittee may deem advisable. Any member of 
the Commission may administer oaths or af- 
firmations to witnesses appearing before the 
Commission or before any committee there- 
of. 


(e) OBTAINING OFFICIAL Data.—The Com- 
mission, or any committee thereof, is au- 
thorized to secure directly from any execu- 
tive department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, independent establish- 
ment, or instrumentality information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this Act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and statis- 
tics directly to the Commission, or any com- 
mittee thereof, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion or of the committee concerned. 

(d) SUBPENA Powrer.—The Commission, or 
any committee thereof, shall have power to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents; to administer 
oaths; to take testimony; to have printing 
and binding done; and to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable within the 
amount appropriated therefor. Subpenas 
shall be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion or committee and shall be served by 
any person designated by them. The pro- 
visions of section 102 to 104, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 192-194), shall 
apply in the case of any failure of any wit- 
ness to comply with any subpena or to testi- 
fy when summoned under authority of this 
section. 

EXPIRATION OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 11. The Commission shall cease to ex- 
ist on June 30, 1966. 


INTERAMA WILL FOCUS WORLD AT- 
TENTION ON AMERICAN CUL- 
TURAL STRUCTURE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Interama 
is the first international exposition 
which will be permanent and which will 
focus world attention on the political, 
economic, and cultural aspects of our 
American way of life—our progress with 
freedom. 

It will be located in Miami, Fla., in the 
Third Congressional District which I am 
privileged to represent, and is scheduled 
to open in 1965. 

Interama will bring together, under 
freedom, the governments and industries 
of the Americas in a spirit of good will 
and understanding, and provide a center 
for the continuous exchange of cultures, 
ideas, and people. à 

Interama will portray the American 
way of life, our progress with freedom 
and will show, through dynamic exhibits 
and live performances what the Americas 
have achieved, without the sacrifice of 
civil liberties and individual freedom, 
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within the framework of Democratic in- 
stitutions. 

Interama, the popular short name 
which means Inter-American Cultural 
and Trade Center, will be a showcase of 
life in the Americas with exhibits and 
events, constantly updated and revised 
to reflect the achievements and goals of 
the peoples of the Americas. 

One section of Interama—the interna- 
tional area—will be devoted to the U.S. 
and foreign governments—specifically to 
the Latin American governments; anoth- 
er section—the international area—will 
be devoted to industry; a third, the cul- 
tural area, will be devoted to culture and 
educational activities; and a fourth, the 
festival area, will be devoted to recre- 
ation and amusement. 

It is in connection with the U.S. par- 
ticipation in this splendid project that I 
address myself today. 

The Members of this honorable body 
will be interested, I-am sure, in the fol- 
lowing public utterances in recent days 
by the Senate of the State of Florida, by 
the Board of County Commissioners of 
Dade County, Fla., and by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of Opa-locka: 

SENATE MEMORIAL 955 
A memorial to the President of the United 

States requesting the President of the 

United States to approve participation of 

the United States with a Federal exhibit in 

Interama and to assist the Latin American 

nations to participate in Interama 

Whereas the past decade has witnessed 
great progress in Florida’s permanent popu- 
lation and economic growth and in the estab- 
lishment of close friendly relations with our 
Latin American neighbors; and 

Whereas Florida is attracting many more 
millions of visitors from all parts of the 
United States and from nations throughout 
the world; and 

Whereas the State of Florida has estab- 
lished an agency, the Inter-American Center 
Authority, to create and build Interama, the 
first permanent international exposition to 
portray the American way of life—progress 
with freedom—to show what the Americas 
have achieved without the sacrifice of civil 
liberties and individual freedom within the 
framework of democratic institutions; and 

Whereas Interama will be an ever-chang- 
ing showcase of life in the Americas and 
will reflect the accomplishments and aspira- 
tions of the peoples of the Americas through 
dynamic exhibits, events, and live perform- 
ances that are constantly revised and up- 
dated; and 

Whereas Interama will bring together, un- 
der freedom, the governments and industries 
of the Americas in a spirit of good will and 
understanding and provide a continuous ex- 
change of cultures, ideas, and peoples; and 

Whereas Interama will be worldwide in 
scope with special emphasis on the exhibits 
and pavilions of the nations of the other 
Americas; and 

Whereas Interama has been endorsed by 
the Latin American nations and the spirit 
and substance of Interama’s goals parallel 
and support those of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress; and 

Whereas the construction and operation 
of Interama has been proven economically 
feasible based on studies made by responsi- 
ble survey organizations; and 

Whereas Interama will contribute sub- 
stantially to the progress and the economy 
of the United States and the State of Flor- 
ida: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That on behalf of the people of 
the State of Florida this legislature does 
commend to the President of the United 
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States, John F. Kennedy, to view with favor 
and to approve the participation of the 
United States with a Federal exhibit in In- 
terama and to assist the Latin American 
nations to participate in Interama to make 
it a showplace for the people of the world; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the U.S. Senate; 
to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each member of the 
Florida delegation to the U.S. Congress. 


RESOLUTION 8640 
Resolution requesting the President of the 
United States to approve the U.S. partici- 
pation in Interama by providing a Fed- 
eral exhibit and by assisting in the con- 
struction of exhibits of Latin American 
Nations 


Whereas the prosperity of the United 
States requires the development of improved 
relations and increased trade with the Latin 
American Republics; and 

international friendship and 
trade are founded upon the good will and 
mutual respect of the people of one nation 
for those of others, and must be based pri- 
marily upon extensive and direct personal 
contact and understanding; and 

Whereas the natural expansion of our 
trade with Latin America, without subsidy 
or compulsion, will sustain employment and 
production and improve living standards 
both in the United States and in Latin 
America, preventing the infiltration of un- 
democratic philosophies in Latin America 
while promoting mutual good will, under- 
standing and confidence, lasting trade con- 
nections, and solidarity among all the 
American Republics; and 

Whereas, the State of Florida has estab- 
lished as a State agency, the Inter-American 
Center Authority, to create and maintain 
Interama in Dade County, Fla., as the first 

t international exposition to por- 
tray the American way of life—* 
With Freedom“ - to show what the Americans 
have achieved without the sacrifice of civil 
liberties or individual freedom within the 
framework of democratic institutions; and 

Whereas Interama will be a showcase of 
life in the Americas and will reflect the ac- 
complishments and aspirations of the peoples 
of the Americas through dynamic exhibits, 
events, and live performances that will be 
constantly revised and updated; and 

Whereas Interama will bring together, un- 
der freedom, the governments, industries, 
and cultures of the Americas in a spirit of 
good will and understanding and provide a 
continuous exchange of ideas and peoples; 
and 

Whereas Interama has been endorsed by 
the Congress of the United States and by 
Latin American nations and the spirit and 
substance of Interama’s goals parallel and 
support those of the Alliance for Progress; 
and 

Whereas the State of Florida, Dade County, 
and the city of Miami have already donated 
substantial moneys and contributed land 
which is now being developed as the In- 
terama site, and the proposed construction 
and operation of Interama have been proven 
economically feasible based on studies made 
by responsible survey organizations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Dade County, Fla., That on behalf 
of the people of Dade County, this board does 
hereby respectfully request the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States, to approve the participation of the 
United States of America in Interama by 
authorizing the construction and operation 
of an appropriate Federal exhibit pavilion 
at Interama and by assisting the countries 
of Latin America in constructing their own 
national exhibits; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the U.S. Senate; 
to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each member of the Florida 
delegation to the U.S. Congress. 

A RESOLUTION OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE CITY OF OPA- „FL., ENDORS- 
ING THE INTERAMA PROJECT 
Whereas it is apparent that the best inter- 

est of the citizens of this area and of our 

Nation will be better served by the comple- 

tion of the Interama project as soon as 

possible, the Chamber of Commerce of the 

City of Opa-locka does endorse this project 

for the following reasons: 

1. The improvement of relations with the 
Latin American nations, with whom the Mi- 
ami area is in close touch, so that the Miami 
area may become the true “Gateway to the 
Americas.“ 

2. That it will improve our area’s economy. 

3. That it will boost the income in this 
area thereby triggering its development and 
expansion. 

4. That it will provide necessary jobs, par- 
ticularly in the construction field where most 
of the need now lies. 

5. That this chamber is extremely optimis- 
tic about the benefits of Interama and feels 
that it will not only increase the prestige of 
this area and of our Nation in the eyes of 
the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of Opa-locka, Fla., That the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the City of Opa-locka 
does hereby endorse the Interama project 
and urges such action by our Federal Gov- 
ernment as may be necessary to implement 
the project. 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
I have for today be put over until a week 
from today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


WORLD WAR II AND KOREAN 
VETERANS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the legislation offered today would grant 
the GI bill educational entitlement of 
World War It and Korean conflict vet- 
erans who were unable to use these bene- 
fits to the children of these veterans. 
The amount of benefits to each child 
would be determined by the veteran him- 
self or, if he is deceased or incompetent, 
by the other parent or the guardian in 
a manner to be prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Many World War II and Korean con- 
flict veterans have told me that one of 
their greatest regrets is that they were 
not able to take advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities afforded by the GI 
bill. The raising of families, the neces- 
sity of engaging in full-time work, the 
impossibility of relocating near educa- 
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tional institutions, and other valid rea- 
sons prevented numerous veterans from 
taking advantage of a law intended to 
mutually benefit them and the Nation. 

It seems fitting and proper that the 
children of these veterans should be 
given the advantage their parents were 
not able to experience. At a time when 
so much attention is being focused on 
education as one of the most important 
elements in the interest of national sur- 
vival, it is appropriate that Congress 
consider legislation which has the pur- 
pose of honoring those who served our 
country in the past by means of extend- 
ing a helping hand to those who will 
serve it in the future. 


THE NEGROES AND THE NATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLtanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman. from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the very well reasoned 
thoughts of Walter Lippmann in his col- 
umn, appearing in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald, Tuesday, May 28, in 
which he states that the cause of desegre- 
gation must cease to be a Negro move- 
ment, but “must become a national 
movement to enforce national laws, led 
and directed by the National Govern- 
ment.” Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude Mr. Lippmann’s column with my 
remarks in the RECORD: 


THE NEGROES AND THE NATION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Suddenly, as it were, the struggle of the 
Negroes toward equality of status in Ameri- 
can society has taken a sharp turn. 

The demonstrations in Birmingham have 
proved to be something more than the work 
of outsiders playing upon the imaginary 
grievances of otherwise docile and content- 
ed masses. Nobody can now doubt that the 
grievances are genuine and are deep under 
the rule of such men as Bull Connor and 
Governor Wallace, And nobody can have 
any doubt either that the new generation 
of American Negroes are shedding the men- 
tality of slaves and that they will not accept 
quietly an imposed inferiority in education, 
in jobs, in housing, and in the public fa- 
cilities. 

For a hundred years since Lincoln freed 
the slaves, this country has relied upon the 
education of the Negroes and the persuasion 
of the whites to bring about that equality of 
status to which it is committed. We are 
now realizing that the present rate of change 
will not be fast enough. The redress of the 
grievances of the Negroes is for the new gen- 
eration too slow in coming. History teaches 
us that when this point is reached in the 
struggle for what men regard as their just 
rights a revolutionary condition exists. 

Then the supreme questions are posed. 
Will the ruling and privileged classes take 
command of the coming changes? Or will 
they cling to their privileges and become the 
immovable object in collision with an ir- 
resistible force? 

The white people of this country, not only 
the white people of Alabama and Mississippi, 
are now at that crucial point where they 
must answer those questions. They must 
choose, on the one hand, between leading 
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the movement toward equality of status 
and, on the other hand, standing aside and 
letting matters be decided by collisions be- 
tween the Negro agitators and the Bull 
Connors. 

The Negro rebellion is now led by men 
like Martin Luther King who preach and 
practice the Gandhian doctrine of nonvio- 
lence. It is a difficult doctrine in any coun- 
try, and this is a rather violent country. 
The doctrine worked effectively in British 
India. But there the ruling power was un- 
der the restraint of the long British habit of 
constitutionalism. 

We cannot count upon nonviolence per- 
sisting in the face of brutal and illiterate 
resistance. The outstanding danger is not 
that there may be rioting and brawling. For 
these can be suppressed. The outstanding 
danger is a loss of confidence by the Negro 
people in the good faith of the white people. 
This is where the turning point lies at the 
present time. 

If confidence is lost that there is a legiti- 
mate remedy for genuine grievances, there 
will be lost at the same time confidence in 
the doctrine of nonviolence. What will 
come after that it is unpleasant to contem- 
plate. 

But those among us who are capable of 
learning from history will do well to remem- 
ber what happened in Ireland and what 
happened in Palestine before the grievances 
of the Irish and of the Jews were redressed, 
and also to reflect on what is boiling under 
the surface in those parts of Africa where 
black inferiority is imposed. 

The time has come when there must be a 
change in the American policy as it was laid 
down under Eisenhower and continued un- 
der Kennedy. This is the policy of leaving 
desegregation, which is a national commit- 
ment, to the conflict between private law 
suits and local authorities. The cause of de- 
segregation must cease to be a Negro move- 
ment, blessed by white politicians from the 
Northern States. It must become a national 
movement to enforce national laws, led and 
directed by the National Government. 

I think this is the direction in which the 
President and his brother, the Attorney 
General, are now moving. They should move 
directly and boldly and take command of a 
cause which cannot now be left to irrespon- 
sible people. If it is still possible, and I 
think it is, to hold and even to recover the 
confidence of the Negroes in the good faith 
of the whites, then this is the basic princi- 
ple by which to doit. It is to make plain by 
word and deed that the Negroes are no 
longer a weak and isolated minority trying 
to push the Nation into doing what the na- 
tional law and American principles require 
it to do. 

Then, because the national power is be- 
hind the movement toward equality of 
status, that national power, which will be 
more than sufficient, can be exercised with- 
out violence, with wisdom, and with re- 
straint. For it is the very weak rebels who 
feel that they must resort to the extreme 
measures. 


THE NEGRO’S FUTURE IN THE 
SOUTH 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port carries an interview with Gov. Ross 
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R. Barnett, of Mississippi. This article 
contains a great deal of factual informa- 
tion which should lay at rest the many 
unfounded rumors and downright false- 
hoods constantly appearing in the na- 
tional press. 

The real story in Mississippi today is 
that 2 million white and Negro citizens 
are working harmoniously together for 
the economic betterment of both races. 

Mr. Speaker, this trend will continue 
so long as we have the right to control 
our own destiny; or, until we are de- 
prived of the right to be governed with 
our own consent. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of the House: 


INTERVIEW WITH GOVERNOR BARNETT OF MIs- 
SISSIPPI: THE NeEGRO’s FUTURE IN THE 
SOUTH 
(Nore.—With pressure against racial bar- 

riers growing, is the South changing in its 

attitude toward the Negroes? If left to 
themselyes, what would States such as Mis- 
sissippi do about the drive for mixed schools, 
mixed restaurants, all the other campaigns 
aimed against segregation? Is a real solu- 
tion to the racial problem possible without 
conflict and violence? To get the viewpoint 
of a State political leader, U.S. News & World 

Report invited Governor Barnett, of Missis- 

sippi, to its conference room for this exclu- 

sive interview by members of the magazine's 
news staff.) 

Question. Governor Barnett, does the Ne- 
gro in Mississippi, or in any other Southern 
State, have much of a future? 

Answer. Yes, he does. The Negro who 
takes advantage of his educational oppor- 
tunities and otherwise prepares himself for 
responsibilities has every reason to look for- 
ward to a bright future and a higher stand- 
ard of living in any section of the South. 

Question. As good a future as in the 
North? 

Answer. Frankly, I think he’d have a bet- 
ter future in the South than in the North. 

Question. Why do you say that? 

Answer. Take Negro schoolteachers, for ex- 
ample: In Mississippi we have one Negro 
schoolteacher to every 119 Negro citizens. In 
New York, I am told, there is one Negro 
schoolteacher to every 500 Negro citizens and 
in Ohio one Negro teacher to every 485 Ne- 
gro citizens. So there is one example that 
I think is outstanding. 

Question. What other opportunities do Ne- 
groes have in the South? 

Answer. In Mississippi, as in other States 
of the South, we have many Negro profes- 
sional people, such as doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, dentists, undertakers, ministers, social 
workers, nurses and many others. 

In addition, we have Negroes who own 
their own busine: uite a number of 
them, wealthy businessmen. They own real 
estate. In Mississippi, there are more than 
27,000 Negro farmers who own title to land 
valued at approximately $100 million. More 
than 27 percent of the privately owned homes 
in Mississippi are owned by Negroes. 

Question. How many Negroes are there in 
Mississippi? 

Answer. About 43 percent of the popula- 
tion is Negro; 57 percent is white. Two years 
ago it was about 45 percent Negro and 55 
percent white. 

Question. Then are Negroes leaving Mis- 
sissippi? 

Answer. Some have left, yes. But they are 
not leaving in great numbers. 

Question. What kinds of people are leav- 
ing? 

Answer. I think the better-educated Ne- 
groes are staying. Our statistics show that 
a higher percentage of the graduates of Jack- 
son State College for Negroes remain in Mis- 
sissippi after graduation than the graduates 
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of any other State-supported college for 
either race. We believe that the better- 
educated Negroes stay in Mississippi because 
they find it easier to secure employment in 
the fields for which they are qualified. 

Those Negroes who leave Mississippi are 
usually those unskilled in any type of trade 
or profession. 

Question. Why do they leave? 

Answer. We consider the lack of farm em- 
ployment as one of the principal reasons for 
migration of Negro laborers into other areas. 
Farm mechanization and Government restric- 
tions on cotton acreage have eliminated 
many farm jobs. Most of these migrants 
from the South have gone to big cities of 
the North. 

Question. Do you think that a wider dis- 
tribution of the Negro population outside the 
South would be a good thing? 

Answer. It would be for the South, yes. 
Then the North and East would better under- 
stand our problem. 

Question. Do you mean you think the 
South would be better off with fewer 
Negroes? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question, Then would you prefer it if the 
Negroes left the South? 

Answer. No. I’m not wanting them to 
leave. We value our Negro citizens. But 
they have the freedom of choice to remain 
in the South or to move elsewhere. 

Question. What about schools for Negroes? 
Are they given an opportunity to get an 
education in the South? 

Answer. Oh, yes, sir. As far as schools are 
concerned, our Negro students can receive an 
education just as good as any other student 
right up through liberal-arts degrees in col- 
leges. 

Question. Do you have colleges for Negroes? 

Answer. We have three State-supported 
colleges for Negroes in Mississippi. At Jack- 
son State College for Negroes, in Jackson, 
the State capital, they have about 1,700 
Negro students. Alcorn A. & M. College at 
Lorman, near Utica, Miss., was the first 
senior land-grant college for Negroes ever 
built in the United States. It has about 
1,450 students. Then we also have the Mis- 
sissippi College for Negroes at Itta Bena, 
Miss., with around 1,200 students. 

Question. Are these colleges accredited? 

Answer. Two of them are. Jackson State 
College and Alcorn A. & M. are fully ac- 
credited by, and are members of, the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Schools, 
Mississippi Vocational at Itta Bena is a new 
institution and has not yet attained mem- 
bership in the Southern Association. 

All three are accredited by the Mississippi 
Association of Colleges and Schools and by 
the accrediting commission of the State of 
Mississippi. 

I'll show you, gentlemen, how good we 
are to the Negroes: Since 1952, Mississippi 
has spent at least $100 million in building 
school facilities on a State level, $90 million 
on & local level. And 63 percent of that 
money went into construction of Negro school 
facilities. 

At the college level during 1960-62 the State 
money spent for new buildings averaged $497 
per Negro student compared with $372 per 
white student. Tax money provided for gen- 
eral support of public higher education was 
$580 per white student and $622 per Negro 
student. 

Question. Was that to bring Negro schools 
up to the standards of the schools for whites? 

Answer. It’s a continuing gradual improve- 
ment. You know, until the Civil War, the 
Negroes were slaves, illiterate. But they’ve 
come a long way since the end of the War 
Between the States. Proof of the increasing 
quality of education in our Negro schools is 
the increasing number of Negro teachers who 
qualify for higher degrees. We now have 
7,382 Negro teachers with a master’s degree 
or above. 
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Question. What about professional train- 
ing or graduate study? Can Negroes get that 
in Mississippi colleges or do they have to go 
outside the State? 

Answer. Well, in some instances they have 
to go to schools outside the State. A legis- 
lative grant was passed in 1948 and went 
into effect in 1949. The grant provides for 
students who want to take up medicine, law, 
architecture, engineering and other courses 
not available in our colleges for Negro 
students, 

The amount of grant varies from $100 to 
$500 per year. We pay the difference in the 
amount a college out of State would charge 
for the course, as compared to the charge in 
Mississippi. Travel, tuition and living ex- 
penses are provided for in the grant. Over 
5,000 Negro students have been aided by 
this program. 

Question. The only school integration you 
have in Mississippi is at the University of 
Mississippi, isn’t it? 

Answer. Ole Miss is not integrated today, 
gentlemen, 

Question. But one Negro, James Meredith, 
is enrolled in the university 

Answer. You know what he says, don’t 
you—that he’s the most segregated Negro in 
America, 

Question. Has he opened the door to 
larger integration? Do you see the time com- 
ing when there will be integration in the 
University of Mississippi on a broader scale? 

Answer. No. 

Question. People in the North usually take 
the position that the question of school in- 
tegration, including colleges, has been settled 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, and the people 
up here keep asking: “Why don't the people 
of Mississippi obey the law of the land?” 
How would you answer that? 

Answer. With all due respect to the Su- 
preme Court—and I have the utmost respect 
for all courts—the 1954 decision in Brown 
v. Topeka Board of Education is not the law 
of the land. It’s the law of that particular 
case. And I don’t believe there are many 
lawyers in America who will disagree with me 
on that. 

The 1954 decision applies to that case only. 
It does not apply to Mississippi or Alabama 
or Georgia or any other State. These States 
have their right to their day in court. All 
cases are just a little different—no two cases 
are exactly the same, 

Question. Do you think that each case of 
a Negro seeking to enter a white school in 
Mississippi will have to go through a sepa- 
rate process in court, as James Meredith did? 
Or will there be a sort of mass entry of 
Negro students? 

Answer. Nobody knows the answer to that. 

Question. What would happen if public 
schools in Mississippi were given a direct 
court order to desegregate? Would the 
schools be closed? 

Answer. I just don't know. It’s legal for 
them to be closed in Mississippi. The trus- 
tees may close the schools. The Governor 
may close the schools—public schools, that 
is. But we'll have to wait until we get to 
that bridge before we cross it. The order 
hasn't come yet. 


“SEPARATION OF RACES IN EDUCATION IS BEST 
FOR BOTH RACES” 


Question. Why is the South so strongly 
Opposed to integration of public schools? 

Answer. We believe that separation of the 
races In public education is the best for 
both races. Because of our population ratio, 
if we integrate our classrooms we will have 
some classes predominantly Negro and some 
classes predominantly white. We know that 
a student can learn and develop himself 
into a good citizen if he acquires his edu- 
cation among classmates of his own race; 
with a teacher of his own race. The disgrace- 
ful situation in Washington, D.C.; and other 
big cities where desegregation has been the 
final result of forced integration further 
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proves our point that tensions exist in heavily 
integrated classrooms. 

In the report on official investigation of 
the Th: ving Day football riot at the 
District of Columbia stadium, published in 
US. News & World Report, it was revealed 
that 316 whites and 30 negroes were injured. 
In addition, 145 persons reported being 
pushed, shoved and slapped. There were 
broken noses, broken jaws, dislocated jaws, 
and teeth knocked out. This was a deplor- 
able racial outburst in our Nation’s capital. 

Question. Governor, can you foresee a 
time when there will be desegregation in 
Mississippi? 

Answer. No, sir. I hope that it will never 
come. Do you want to know why? Because, 
gentlemen, we believe in the purity and the 
integrity of both races. And everywhere peo- 
ple have integrated long enough and ex- 
tensively enough, it has absolutely ruined 
every civilization. 

Question. Do you mean that you regard 
Negroes as inferior and that you feel inter- 
marriage would dilute the quality of the 
white race? 

Answer. That's exactly it. It has hap- 
pened, gentlemen. History teaches us that 
it’s happened many times. 

Question. Do you foresee integration any- 
where in the South on any extensive scale? 

Answer. No. 


WHERE THE PEOPLE STAND 


Question. How do you size up the present 
sentiment of people in Mississippi? Are there 
more of them who believe in integration now 
than there were, say, a few years ago? 

Answer. I doubt it. The people of our 
State are firm believers in separation of the 
races. They are firm and unwavering be- 
lievers. I don’t think many have weakened, 
though it may be that some were weaker 
than we thought they were before the 1954 
school decision. 

Question. There have been reports of a 
shift in attitude in the South recently— 
that more and more people there are decid- 
ing that integration is inevitable and taking 
this attitude: “I’m still against it, but it’s 
going to come, so we'd better bring it on 
our terms instead of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s.” Do you sense such a shift? 

Answer. No, sir, I don’t. 

Question. You don’t think many people 
in the South feel that way? 

Answer. Some weaklings do, Some mod- 
erates do. But I think the big majority of 
the people are still firm in their belief that 
integration is wrong. 

Question. And they don't see it as inevi- 
table? 

Answer. No, they don't admit it's inevi- 
table. They think the pendulum will swing 
back the other way. 

Question. Why do they think the pendu- 
lum will swing back? 

Answer. Because the northern people don’t 
really want integration either. They don’t 
want it any more than we do, even though 
they say they do. We are honest—we admit 
that we don’t want it. That’s the main 
difference. In the North and in the East 
they say they want it. They are not honest 
about it and we are. Now, that’s the God’s 
truth about it, gentlemen. 

Question. What kind of status does a 
Negro have in Mississippi? Is it comparable 
to that of a white person? 

Answer. Comparable in what way? 

JOBS FOR NEGROES 


Question. Does a Negro have the same 
freedom of choice of work and of job oppor- 
tunities, for example? 

Answer. Yes, if he can qualify for jobs. 
Then, of course, it’s up to ent 
if management wants to hire him. Tou see, 
we believe in freedom of choice. 

By custom and tradition there are still 
many types of jobs, of course, which have 
not been filled by Negroes. 
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Question. What types of jobs are not given 
to Negroes? 

Answer. Well, probably secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, bank tellers, such as that. There is 
no law which prohibits Negroes from serving 
in such capacities, for the hiring of person- 
nel is regarded as free enterprise and deci- 
sions are up to management. Whomever the 
ee wants to hire, he has the right to 


Some of these same attitudes prevail in 
practically every State in the Union. In 
other words, it’s up to management. I don’t 
believe employers ever should be forced to 
employ people of any race if, in the em- 
ployer’s opinion and judgment, such a person 
is not fully qualified to discharge the duties 
and responsibilities entrusted to the job. 

Question. Are Negroes permitted to yote 
in Mississippi? 

Answer. More than 30,000 Negroes are reg- 
istered to vote in Mississippi. 

Question. Isn’t this a small number in re- 
lation to the number of white voters? Why 
are there so few Negro voters? 

Answer. The primary reasons for the fewer 
Negro voters include illiteracy, apathy, and 
the law requiring payment of a poll tax. So 
many Negroes are not qualified to vote. You 
see, there are certain requirements for voting 
in Mississippi. 

Question. What are the requirements? 

Answer. You not only have to be 21 years 
of age. You must never have been convicted 
of an infamous crime or the unlawful sale of 
intoxicating liquors within the past 5 years, 
You cannot be a common gambler or a habit- 
ual drunkard. You must be of good moral 
Fiat eon 3 And you have to be able to prove 


Question. Do voters have to pass a literacy 
test? 


Answer. They have to be able to read and 
understand and interpret a section of the 
constitution of the State of Mississippi. We 
don’t believe in having ignorant people elect 
our officials. 

Question. How does the poll tax require- 
ment work? 

Answer. The poll tax is $2 a year, and, since 
two consecutive poll-tax receipts are required 
for yoting in a primary, a voter pays $4 for 
this privilege. The polltax receipts, inci- 
dentally, go directly into the education fund 
for both races. 

Question. Do all whites qualify to vote in 
Mississippi? 

Answer. No, sir. There are plenty of 
whites who can’t qualify. You'd be sur- 
prised. We don’t believe in a government 
of the ignorant, by the ignorant, and for 
the ignorant. Like the founders of our Na- 
tion, we believe that voting is a privilege 
and not just a right. 

Question. Can Negroes go into theaters in 
Mississippi? 

Answer. They haye their own theaters. 
But most of the public theaters also have 
accommodations for Negroes. In small cities, 
the balconies are often reserved for Negroes. 

Question. What about restaurants? 

Answer. They have their own restaurants. 

Question. Parks? 

Answer. They have their own parks. 

Question. But they cannot go into the res- 
taurants or parks or theaters reserved for 
whites? 

Answer. No, sir. Now, the Jackson Munic- 
ipal Park has never been segregated. Ne- 
groes don’t go into the lake there, but they 
move about freely and enjoy other facilities. 

Question. How about swimming pools? 
Are they integrated? 

Answer. I don’t think Negroes have ever 
gone into white swimming pools, 

Question. Has there been any change in 
recent years? Is the Negro gaining in stat- 
ure? Is his position improving? 

Answer. Yes, I think it has improved a 
great deal. 
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THERE WOULD BE NO TROUBLE “IF OUTSIDERS 
WOULD LET US ALONE” 


Question. Due to the Negro’s own efforts? 

Answer. Yes. Those Negroes who have jus- 
tified their advancement have been able to 
gain that advancement, 

We have Negroes who own their own busi- 
nesses and who serve both white and colored 
customers, particularly as skilled tradesmen. 

If Negroes can do the same kind of work 
as efficiently and are on the alert like white 
people they can get salaries like the white 
people. We have Negro auto mechanics 
making as much as white auto mechanics. 
We have Negro bricklayers and painters who 
get paid the same wage as white bricklayers 
and white painters. For schoolteachers, it's 
the same way. 

Gentlemen, in Mississippi whites and Ne- 
groes work side by side in harmony, peace, 
and understanding. And if the outsiders 
would let us alone, we wouldn't have any 
trouble. 

Question. What do you mean by “out- 
siders”? 

Answer. Agitators who come in and try to 
poison the Negroes’ minds, cause confusion 
and turmoil. This has gotten worse in the 
last few years. 

Question. What is the reaction of white 
people in the South to those “outsiders”? 

Answer. Of course, they resent agitators, 
“freedom riders,” and such people who try 
to bring about turmoil and strife. 


PROGRESS OR TURMOIL 


Question. Is this Negro protest movement 
pointing toward progress for the Negro—or 
toward more trouble? 

Answer. The agitators bring on trouble. 
All they leave is a lot of turmoil and strife 
and heartaches. 

Question. What is your assessment of the 
attitude of Negro people in Mississippi to- 
ward the kind of agitation that you are talk- 
ing about? 

Answer. I'd say that at least 95 percent of 
the Negroes in Mississippi are unalterably 
opposed to “do-gooders” and agitators 
coming in there with their marches and their 
sit-in strikes and such silly and undignified 
acts. 

Question. Do the Negroes speak up against 
them? 

Answer. They ignore them. They tell the 
white people they're opposed to the agitation, 
because the white people are good to the 
Negroes in the South—in Mississippi, espe- 
cially. They are good to them. 

Question, Is there fear among the Negroes? 

Answer. Not in the slightest. That's what 
the agitators try—to put fear in them. They 
try to poison their minds. But they have no 
fear. 

Question. Do Negroes in the South tend 
to have their own economy, separate from 
the white economy? 

Answer. They have their own doctors, their 
own businesses, their own schools, their own 
churches. 

Question. What would happen if a white 
student were to attempt to enter a Negro 
college in Mississippi? 

Answer. The Negroes would resent it. I'll 
give you an example: About 3 years ago a 
white man tried to build a residence and 

store in a Negro section of Jackson. 
The Negroes filed a petition immediately with 
the city council of Jackson to prohibit it— 
and the Negroes won. He didn’t get to build 
in the Negro section. They just did not 
want him living in their section. 

Negroes in Jackson, Miss., want to live 
to themselves. 

Question. Do you mean to say that Negroes 
as well as whites want segregation in Missis- 
sippi? 

Answer. Yes, they do. Negroes would 
rather associate with Negroes. Negroes don’t 
want Negroes to marry whites, and whites 
feel the same way. 
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Question. Why, then, does racial intermar- 
riage occur? 

Answer. It doesn’t occur in our State. It’s 
against the law. 


IN BUSINESS: HARMONY 


Question. How strong is the influence of 
economic factors in persuading Southerners 
to accept some integration? In Birmingham 
and a few other cities of the South, business- 
men have stepped in to urge accommoda- 
tions with Negro demands. Do you feel that 
the South may be hurt economically unless 
it yields on integration? 

Answer. I know that Mississippi has made 
greater economic progress in the last 2 or 3 
years than ever before in the history of our 
State. 

There have been 443 new and expanded 
industries come into Mississippi during our 
administration. They are creating over 33,- 
000 new jobs in our State—new industrial 
jobs. Percentagewlse, Mississippi's per capita 
gain in income was among the highest in 
the Nation in 1962. During 1962, Missis- 
sippi’s new and expanded plants produced 
capital investments of over $105 million. Our 
bank deposits at the end of 1962 were $200 
million higher than in 1961, 

Our State is growing. It’s developing. The 
population, once declining, now is gaining. 
We've gained at least 70,000 population in 
the last 2 years. Our State revenue is grow- 
ing, even though we have cut our income 
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Question. What is causing this develop- 
ment? 

Answer. Industrial people admire the pro- 
gram that Mississippi has—our economic- 
development program, Our legislature in 
1960 enacted one of the boldest and most far- 
reaching economic-development programs 
that any legislature ever enacted. We passed 
41 economic-development laws, such as: put- 
ting a “right to work” law in our State con- 
stitution, giving new industry a 10-year tax 
exemption; creating an industrial and tech- 
nological-research commission; adjusting 
our workmen’s compensation laws; reducing 
income tax. 

Industrial people also admire the attitudes 
of the people in our State. They are 
friendly. Labor is friendly toward capital. 
Negroes and whites are all friendly toward 
management and capital. Industrial people 
like the friendly spirit of harmony that exists 
between both races. 

Question. Do you have labor unions in 
Mississippi? 

Answer. Some, yes. We've put a “right to 
work” law in our State Constitution. Under 
this law, workers are not required to join a 
union in order to hold a job. They have 
the right of choice. 

Question. Do labor unions press for racial 
integration in the South? 

Answer, I haven’t heard of any unions in 
Mississippi advocating integration. 


“IF A NEGRO IS UNEMPLOYED, THAT’S CALLED 
DISCRIMINATION” 

Question. Do unions there practice segre- 
gation? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. Do you think that the economic 
improvement in Mississippi will help solve 
the racial problem? 

Answer. I think it will contribute a good 
deal toward easing it. More Mississippians 

are making more money today than ever 
eee ee e the Negroes. 

In summing it all up, the Negroes are well 
cared for in the South. 

Question. That phrase “well cared for“ 
does that imply a sort of paternalism on 
the part of the whites, and that Negroes are 
not able to make their way on their own? 

Answer, Well, we can’t help that, if they 
are unable to do it. But we help them to 
make their way. They have great oppor- 
tunities in Mississippi. But you know how 
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little progress the Negroes have made in 
Africa. 


We have a few people in both races who 
are having a hard time making ends meet. 
Some lack education or in some cases they 
lack the ability, or in some cases they lack 
the will and the energy. You have this situ- 
ation all over the United States. If a white 
person is unemployed in Mississippi, it’s just 
a statistic. But if a Negro is unemployed, 
that's called discrimination. 


AS NEGROES MOVE NORTH 


Question. There has been a rather large 
movement of Negroes out of the South. Do 
you think that will develop into a mass 
movement? 

Answer. You just can’t anticipate what 
may happen. It may and it may not. What 
is happening now is that, although many 

Negroes have gone out of Mississippi, some 
of them have come back. One Negro who 
had been to Chicago told me: “Folks told 
me Chicago was the end of the rainbow. But 
I went up there and found the whites didn’t 
like me and neither did the Northern Ne- 
groes. So I came back down here because 
here I have friends in both races and I can 
work and make a living.” 

Question. Governor, it has been suggested 
that, unless the South begins dealing with 
relatively moderate Negro leaders, it may find 
itself having to deal with extremists, such as 
the white-hating Black Muslims. Do you 
think the Negroes are likely to follow such 
extremists? 

Answer. Not our Negroes in Mississippi. I 
can't speak for those up North and in the 
East. 

Question. As Negroes gain in purchasing 
power, do you think they will make increas- 
ing and effective use of the boycott to gain 
their demands for integration? 

Answer. They've already tried to stage a 
few boycotts in Jackson. But every boycott 
has just fizzled into nothing. ‘ 

Question. How about the vote? As more 
Negroes vote, can they elect officials favor- 
able to integration? 

Answer. A man who would advocate inte- 
gration wouldn't get 2 percent of the votes 
in Mississippi. He'd be laughed at. 

Question. Might Mississippi vote for a Re- 
publican for President? 

Answer. If both candidates—Democratic 
and Republican—were conservative, they’d 
take the Democrat. If the Democrat was a 
liberal and the Republican was a real con- 
servative, then they might take the 
Republican. 

Question. How about a third slate of inde- 
pendent, unpledged electors for President in 
Mississippi? 

Answer. Mississippi will be strong for that 
in 1964, and I think several other States will 
be, too. We are asking other Southern States 
to join us in this movement and we are 
getting quite a bit of favorable response. 
You know, Mississippi gave its presidential 
votes to Senator Harry BYRD of Virginia in 
1960. 

Question. In 1948, there was a third presi- 
dential slate in the South— 

Answer. Yes. STROM THURMONÐ, of 
South Carolina, was the presidential candi- 
date, with Governor Fielding Wright, of Mis- 
sissippi, for Vice President. And you'll recall 
that we came very close to being able to 
throw the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If a couple or three States had 
gone as expected, the decision would have 
gone to the House. And last election, in 
1960, it would have taken only a slight 
change to have thrown the election into the 
House of Representatives. 

Question. If that should happen, Gover- 
nor, what would the South ask of a presi- 
dential candidate before giving him its vote? 

Answer. We would ask him to let us 
alone—let the State alone and let us run our 
own affairs as the Constitution provides, 
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Question. Do the people in the South feel 
that they are violating the Constitution 
when they refuse to integrate? 

Answer. No. They think that the 10th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution means 
exactly what it says, and it plainly says that 
the powers not granted by the Constitution 
to the Federal Government or prohibited by 
the Constitution to the States belong to the 
States respectively or to the people. The 
people in the South know that the Supreme 
Court of the United States cannot amend 
the Constitution by decree or otherwise. 

Question. Do you believe that the South 
can effectively maintain its attitude on seg- 
regation? 

Answer. I think we can. I think a lot of 
people in the East and North are soon going 
to want the same thing that they are trying 
to take away from the South today. The 
cities in the East and North are getting dark- 
er by the month. 

Our trouble in the South, gentlemen, is in 
getting the facts to the people. A lot of 
people in the North don’t know what the 
facts are. 

Now, we don’t try to dabble in the affairs 
of other States. I wouldn't dare to go to 
Ohio or New York and tell the people there 
what they ought to do. I don’t know their 
problems. And they don’t know ours. 
You've got to live with those problems a 
long time before you can know them. You've 
got to live close to the Negro and work with 
him for many years before you'll know him. 
Those people up North just don’t know what 
they’re doing. 

In Mississippi, we would not attempt to 
solve whatever problems may exist because 
of Asiatics on the west coast, Mexicans in 
the Southwest, Indians in the Midwest, 
Puerto Ricans on the east coast or Harlem 
in New York. We leave it to those people 
living nearest those problems to solve them 
in the best moral and ethical manner avail- 
able. We ask the same consideration in 
Mississippi. 


MORE PROBLEMS AHEAD 


Question. Do you feel that the Supreme 
Court's ruling of 1954 against school segre- 
gation has helped solve the race problem? 

A. It hasn’t solved anything. It has caused 
more trouble, more turmoil, more misunder- 
standing, more hatred than any 100 decisions 
ever made by the Court before. And I'll tell 
you something else that’s going to happen: 

Now the Federal Government has invaded 
the neighborhood situation, trying to force 
housing integration. And the next thing, 
they are going to move against those service 
clubs up North that don’t have Negro mem- 
bers. 

The more people who become affected by 
this integration, the more there are who be- 
come sympathetic with the South. Like I 
said, the pendulum is going to swing back, 
because the South is gaining more allies all 
the time. 


NEED TO AMEND THE TRUCK 
USE TAX 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHNEEBELI] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced a bill to amend section 
4481 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide for a credit against the 
truck use tax where the taxpayer dis- 
poses of a truck and acquires another 
truck during the taxable period. 
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Under existing law, the taxpayer must 
pay a Federal use tax based on the gross 
weight of his truck. The tax is levied 
on the basis of a 12-month taxable pe- 
riod beginning on July 1 of any year and 
ending on June 30 of the following year. 
The taxpayer is liable for the tax as of 
the “first use” of his truck. First use” 
is understood to mean the first use of 
the truck on the public highways of the 
United States. Furthermore, the tax is 
computed or prorated on a monthly 
basis. Therefore, if the taxpayer begins 
using a truck any time during the month 
of July, he must pay the use tax for the 
whole 12-month taxable period. If he 
begins using the vehicle any time during 
the month of August, he must pay a tax 
for only 11 months, and so on. 

While the tax is not owing until the 
taxpayer makes his first use of the truck, 
if the vehicle is subsequently sold, de- 
stroyed, junked, or otherwise disposed of, 
the taxpayer receives no credit for that 
unused portion of the tax which he has 
paid. This means that while this truck 
is no longer in his service, the taxpayer 
is paying for its use on public highways. 
In addition, if he subsequently or simul- 
taneously acquires a new truck, he must 
pay another use tax on the new vehicle 
beginning with the month of his first use 
of that truck. 

My bill would allow the taxpayer a 
credit for the unused portion of the tax 
paid on the first truck and in turn would 
credit this unused tax to the second 
truck. Moreover, under my bill, if the 
taxpayer did not acquire a second truck 
prior to the end of his current taxable 
period, the credit would expire. 

As stated above, my bill requires that 
the taxpayer actually dispose of the first 
truck before he is eligible for the credit. 
He might dispose of the vehicle by sale, 
gift, trade-in, or any other means under 
which he would give up title to that truck. 
This requirement—a disposition of the 
truck—would facilitate the determina- 
tion by the Internal Revenue Service that 
the taxpayer had actually removed the 
truck from use. 

Under existing law, we have recognized 
that the taxpayer does not become liable 
for the tax until he actually makes use 
of the vehicle. However, we do not rec- 
ognize that later on in the taxable period 
he may cease to use the vehicle. My bill 
would correct this situation and under it 
the taxpayer would no longer be paying 
a use tax for a truck he no longer owns 
and, therefore, cannot use. Inasmuch as 
this tax is based on use, I see little rea- 
son why we should not adopt this legis- 

ation. 


THE PROSPECTS BEFORE US 


Mr, MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHwENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently read an excellent speech given by 
my colleague, Representative FLORENCE 
Dwyer, of New Jersey, to the National 
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Federation of Republican Women at the 
Congressional Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
on Tuesday, April 22, 1963, about the 
need for more active participation in pol- 
itics and public affairs by women. I wish 
to commend the partial text of her re- 
marks to the attention of my colleagues, 
and include it at this point in the RECORD: 


Tue Pnosrrors BEFORE Us 


(Partial text of a speech by Representative 
FLORENCE P. Dwyer, Republican, Sixth Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, before the National 
Federation of Republican Women, Hotel 
Congressional, Washington, D.C., April 22, 
1963) 

Just the other day—last Saturday, to be 
exact—I talked with a group of New Jersey 
professional women about the need for more 
active participation in politics and public 
affairs by women. I used some figures which 
our Clare Williams is fond of citing, which 
show that there are 3,600,000 more women of 
voting age than there are men in the United 
States; that in 40 States and the District of 
Columbia women outnumber men of voting 
age; and that in the 1960 presidential elec- 
tion 2214 million women who could have 
voted failed to do so. 

I suspect that Mrs. Williams has had some- 
what the same reaction to these figures as I 
received this past weekend—a sort of stunned 
disbelief, amazement that women have such 
an impressive political potential and that so 
many are failing to recognize their own 
strength and their responsibility to devote 
that strength to the welfare of the country. 

But there are growing indications that the 
situation will improve. Republican women 
are leading the attack on apathy and in- 
difference. The enthusiasm and active con- 
cern expressed by our own national federa- 
tion is indicative of this trend. The GROW 
project which, as you know, was launched 
by the national committee this spring for 
the purpose of developing a permanent pro- 
gram for building Republican Party support 
among women is, I can testify personally, a 
highly realistic and practical project, as one 
might expect from a recommendation of the 
1962 Bliss Big City Report. Likewise, the 
1963-64 “Win With Womanpower” campaign 
of the women’s division of the national com- 
mittee is aimed at the same target: to locate 
and mobilize the vast legion of so far un- 
interested women. 

I cite this project because it is directly 
related to my subject tonight, “The Pros- 
pects Before Us.” Make no mistake about it: 
Republican prospects in 1964 and the years 
following are significantly dependent upon 
the degree to which we can enlarge the 
present slender majority of women who sup- 
port the Republican Party and vote for Re- 
publican candidates. I can speak from 
personal experience—the experience of a 
marginal congressional district divided be- 
tween industrial and suburban influences— 
when I tell you that a well-organized, enthu- 
siastic, informed, and convinced band of 
women is an almost irresistible political 
force. There is no question in my mind that 
the hundreds and hundreds of women in 
Union County, N.J., who signed up and con- 
tributed time, effort, and money in my cam- 
paigns of 1960 and 1962 had a decisive effect 
in bringing the Sixth District well above the 
marginal level for Republicans and keeping it 
there. 

The success of Republican women in 
rounding up their unattached sisters, and 
of all other forms of Republican campaign 
activity, however, will depend on several 
other factors in addition to your own en- 
thusiasm and salesmanship. It is my pur- 
pose tonight to consider a few of these fac- 
tors and to relate them in an entirely 
personal and subjective way to what I think 
our Republican prospects can be. Briefly, I 
would say our prospects are improving. We 
have a long way to go, obviously, and the 
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threat is always present that we could lose 
the steam and momentum we are now gener- 
ating. On the other hand, if we can sus- 
tain our drive ahead and continue to keep 
it well-fueled with issues and personalities 
and organization, then there is no limit to 
what we can achieve. 

In the final analysis, Republican prospects 
will be determined by the posture and the 
appearance we present to the American 
people—as the minority party, the opposi- 
tion party—and by the manner in which the 
Kennedy administration conducts itself and 
discharges its responsibilities as the party 
in power. In many respects, the Kennedy 
administration is presently the Republican 
Party with one of its greatest opportunities. 
On issue after issue—in foreign policy, the 
national economy, civil rights, education, 
and a host of others—we are being invited, 
in effect, to reveal administration mistakes, 
to exploit their weaknesses, to suggest con- 
structive alternatives. 

How do we deal with this opportunity? 
First of all, I believe, we have to make a 
fundamental distinction. We must recog- 
nize and accept the fact that President Ken- 
nedy and his family are highly attractive. 
There is an understandable fascination for 
many people in the picture of this young 
family who inhabit the White House—a fas- 
cination which the communication media 
have been quick to exploit. 

Our problem, it seems to me, is to sepa- 
rate the human image from the political 
reality. We must pound into the conscious- 
ness of the yoter the truth that the White 
House is not only a social haven, but more 
importantly it is a political headquarters. 
It is not just a rich man’s home, but it is 
the brain center of the worldwide struggle 
for freedom. It is not just Caroline’s play- 
yard, it is above all the focal point of all 
our hopes and fears. 

We can join with the multitudes in 
warming to the human qualities of Ken- 
nedy, the man and the family, but we must 
insist relentlessly on the fact that it is Ken- 
nedy, the President, the politician, the 
world leader, who is important as the man 
whose actions will influence decisively the 
course of our country and the world. 

The President is important to each of us 
personally, not merely as a symbol, but for 
what he and his administration and his 
party are doing to our hopes for peace and 
national security, to the health of our econ- 
omy, to the fruits of our enterprise, to our 
opportunity to live the kind of life to which 
our talents and tastes call us, and to the 
basic freedoms on which we have built our 
Nation. In all these areas and more, the 
President and those he leads must be held 
accountable for what they do—the bad and 
the indifferent as well as the good. And it 
is up to us, the responsible opposition, to 
make them accountable and to open the 
eyes of the American people to the full truth 
of the Kennedy record, 

What is this record? The President bim- 
self last December might well have written 
his own epitath. He said, “it is much easier 
to make the speeches than it is to finally 
make the judgments.” Time after time, the 
Kennedy speeches have been magnificent, 
holding forth great visions of progress and 
growth and opportunity and new hopes for 
peace and freedom. Almost as often, how- 
ever the Kennedy judgments have been inde- 
cisive, inconsistent, and inadequate to the 
needs and the promises. 

Six months after the Kennedy administra- 
tion took office, there might have been rea- 
son to excuse a certain amount of confusion, 
a lack of preparation, and a tendency to 
rely upon temporary expedients. But 27 
months after the President's ringing inau- 
gural address, we have no right to permit 
such excuses. 

Look at our national economy for exam- 
ple. There are more unemployed people in 
America today than there were this time 
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a year ago. Even the most dedicated Ken- 
nedy partisan cannot claim that the country 
is moving again, We are drifting along on 
a plateau of missed opportunities and make- 
shift remedies. A tax cut which the econ- 
omy needed in 1961 and which both business 
and labor wanted ts still very much in 
doubt—doubt created by Presidential hesi- 
tation, by delay, and by the inability to rally 
his own party to a timely decision. Even 
today, on the strength of a single month’s 
improvement in the economic indicators, 
Democratic leaders are indicating there will 
be a further delay in determining what, if 
any, kind of tax bill we will have this year. 

In the field of foreign policy, we have been 
treated to a succession of crises to which our 
response has too often been a shooting from 
the hip, a dramatic declaration which later 
we have been unwilling or unable to pursue. 
Whatever our individual views may be on 
the Cuban situation, how can we reconcile 
the unrestrained pledge of American purpose 
in driving the Communists out of Cuba, 
which the President strongly implied when 
he welcomed the Cuban prisoners to Miami, 
with the subsequent restraints we have 
placed on any action by the refugees them- 
selves? A case might be made for either 
one, but not for both. 

Civil rights is another case in point. Here, 
again, we have heard glowing rhetoric about 
equal opportunity for all our people, about 
the obligation to make the American promise 
of personal freedom a reality for all without 
regard to color or creed. But the actions 
have not been suited to the words. The ad- 
ministration’s legislative program in civil 
rights is completely inadequate, much infe- 
rior to the reasonable and realistic Repub- 
lican proposals. In the face of the crisis in 
Mississippi, the President is reduced to ex- 
plaining why he cannot implement the rec- 
ommendations of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, a group of eminently moderate men. 
In the midst of the violence and intimidation 
of Negroes in Birmingham, Ala., the admin- 
istration is watching the situation, and the 
President telephones Mrs. Martin Luther 
King. And who is it who has defined orderly 
government in Birmingham and is the chief 
intimidator of them all but Police Commis- 
sioner “Bull” Connor, an arch segregationist 
and the Democratic national committeeman 
from Alabama. 

In education, the administration has cho- 
sen the easy way out. Instead of analyzing 
the Nation’s needs and determining what the 
Federal Government can and should do as a 
matter of priority importance, the President 
has sent to Congress recommendations cov- 
ering no less than 24 separate areas of educa- 
tion. He has said, in effect, that since he 
cannot make up his own mind he is asking 
for all or nothing at all. This is not leader- 
ship. This is the abdication of leadership. 

The reason for all of this, I suggest, is not 
hard to find. The Democratic Party, over 
which the President presides, is not truly a 
national party. It is a coalition of the left- 
wing and the rightwing in American politics, 
further confused by the presence of the big 
city political machines. With such an amal- 
gam of contradictory forces, a consensus 
within the party is almost impossible to 
achieve on many of the great national issues. 
There are unbridgeable gaps which separate 
Democrats. They are fundamentally unable 
to agree on many basic issues and thus, de- 
spite their large majorities in the House and 
the Senate, and despite their control of the 
executive branch, it is often impossible for 
them to obtain a working majority, to goy- 
ern in an orderly fashion, or to provide con- 
sistent leadership. 

Only at election time does the Democratic 
Party come together. While this kind of 
practical coalition is often effective enough 
to win elections, we Republicans have got 
to show the country that what looks like 
political strength is, in fact, acute govern- 
mental weakness. 
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How, therefore, should we meet this prob- 
lem? Let me suggest a few guidelines which, 
from my own experience, I haye found to be 
effective. 

Above all, let us be positive and construc- 
tive. Opposition does not consist solely in 
being negative. It is not enough simply to 
say that the Democratic Party has the sole 
responsibility for the National Government 
and then to oppose them on every proposal 
they make. The country has a right to ex- 
pect more from a Republican Party which 
rightfully claims to be the responsible party. 

By all means, let us oppose vigorously when 
the national welfare requires. But in doing 
so, we should be mindful of the fact that the 
party of Lincoln was created to deal with a 
great national crisis and that we have never 
ceased to be responsible for contributing our 
minds and talents to the solution of every 
succeeding problem facing our country. 

Where we oppose the administration, we 
must explain why our opposition is necessary. 
We oppose excessive government spending 
not because we are pennypinchers but be- 
cause we know the hardships which inflation 
brings and because we understand that first 
things must come first or else we risk doing 
many things poorly and not enough things 
well, 

Where there are legitimate national needs 
to be met, we must offer our own construc- 
tive alternatives and prove that our proposals 
can do a better job of serving the American 
people. 

Second, let us be more selective in choos- 
ing issues on which to oppose the adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately, for the country, 
there is no shortage of such issues, To be 
effective, however, we should concentrate 
our attention on the issues of prime impor- 
tance—foreign policy, the economy, and civil 
rights, for example. We can dissipate our 
strength and confuse the people by attacking 
the administration indiscriminately and on 
all fronts. Conversely, we can maximize our 
influence by emphasizing the issues most 
meaningful to people and through persistent 
and imaginative public relations make cer- 
tain that people understand the factual basis 
of our opposition, 

Third, let us not be reluctant to claim 
credit for our accomplishments. We can be 
certain that the Democratic Congress and 
the administration will try to place a Demo- 
cratic label on any and all achievements. I 
see no reason, however, for conceding them 
this victory. 

Despite our minority position, we have in 
the past and we will in the future force the 
majority in many instances to respond to 
our demands for greater responsibility in key 
areas of Government. When we trim the fat 
from appropriation bills, when we put for- 
eign aid on a more manageable basis, when 
we strengthen a weak civil rights bill, or 
when we improve any of the often hastily 
drawn legislative proposals of the adminis- 
tration, let us tell the people what we have 
accomplished. 

Since we do not control the machinery of 
legislation, we cannot afford to wait for 
total success. We can, however, make our 
opposition felt constructively and we can 
inform the people of our success. 

Fourth, let us criticize the Kennedy ad- 
ministration not only for going too far but 
for not going far enough. Civil rights is 
not the only instance where the administra- 
tion has stopped far short of its own ex- 
pressed ideals and those of the American 
people, The President earlier this year ar- 
gued persuasively that the best way to stimu- 
late the economy would be to provide greater 
incentives to the private sector of the econ- 
omy in the form of tax reduction. Yet, he 
has jeopardized this sound objective by fail- 
ing to control Federal spending and by at- 
taching to tax reduction his extraneous and 
highly debatable tax reform proposals. 
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Last year, he proposed that a pool of care- 
fully planned public works projects be pre- 
pared which could be put into effect when 
unemployment had reached a dangerous 
level. Under pressure from his own party, 
he soon compromised and substituted for 
this sound proposal a wide-open grab-bag 
known as the accelerated public works pro- 
gram—without the careful planning and the 
determination of priorities, which alone can 
make public works an effective tool. 

Finally, I would urge our party to make 
unity a working objective rather than the 
casual slogan it has often seemed to be. 
Unity in the Republican Party is not only 
necessary but it is reasonable. Certainly, 
there are many differences among us but 
within our party structure we have the room 
and the freedom for expressing these dif- 
ferences and the machinery for permitting 
decisions to be made from time to time as 
to which view will be dominant. 

Ours, I believe, is the truly national party 
in the United States. It is the party of the 
center, the party best able to represent the 
broad consensus of our people on the great 
national issues. As the mood of the times 
and the needs of the country shift, so will 
the tone and the substance of our party’s 

. This is the responsible way. 
From its position in the center, the Repub- 
lican Party is best able to represent the vast 
majority of Americans. Consequently, the 
place for Republicans to debate our differ- 
ences and to decide our policies, to make the 
necessary compromises and accommodations, 
is inside our party—in our party conventions 
and party primaries. 

I am led to make this observation by a let- 
ter I received from an outraged Republican 
who refiects, I believe, the frustrations of a 
small but potentially important minority of 
our party. My constitutent delivered an 
ultimatum. Unless Republican officehold- 
ers, he said, started voting just the way he 
wanted us to, he was going to vote and work 
for Democratic candidates in the next elec- 
tion, even though he had nothing in common 
with them. This man happened to be a very 
strong conservative. His attitude is some- 
times shared by strong liberals. In either 
case, I believe, it is an unrealistic and irre- 
sponsible attitude. 

Any Republican who cannot accommodate 
himself to the majority decision of his fellow 
Republicans—as expressed in conventions 
and in primaries—had better look at the 
realities of party politics. The essence of 
membership in any organization, political or 
otherwise, is a willingness to accept at least 
in general that organization’s principles and 
objectives and to abide by the freely deter- 
mined policies and decisions of the organiza- 
tion, in which he himself has equal voice and 
opportunity. 

Compromise and accomodation should be 
easier and more logical for us than for Dem- 
ocrats. We do not have to strain our con- 
sciences or convictions, or stretch the people’s 
capacity to believe, in order to accept our 
party’s decisions. 

Let me illustrate this point by referring to 
the case of Governor Rockefeller and Senator 
GOLDWATER, the two men most prominently 
mentioned as Republican candidates in 1964. 
It is commonly accepted that these men 
represent the two dominant wings in the 
Republican Party. In spite of their differ- 
ences—and neither Senator GOLDWATER nor 
Governor Rockefeller is trying to hide these 
differences—both men are currently empha- 
sizing the areas of agreement which unite 
them as Republican leaders. Their differ- 
ences are admittedly important, but the 
issues on which they agree are even more 
important, and each man is big enough and 
realistic enough and sufficiently dedicated 
to the party’s welfare to recognize that their 
own disagreements pale in comparison with 
the rockbottom barriers that separate the 
wings of the Democratic Party. 
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This is a healthy development in our 
party’s life. The Governor and the Senator 
are contributing to the political dialog 
within the Republican Party which will pro- 
vide a sound basis for a Republican decision 
in 1964 as to which direction and with which 
candidate it should move ahead. This dia- 
log is good not only for the party but for 
the country, for the net result will be an 
honest airing of issues and the formation of 
a balanced Republican position which our 
party can take to the country. The coun- 
try will be the winner and, let us hope, the 
Republican Party will share that victory. 

I would, therefore, say to all my fellow 
Republicans, at every level of party activity; 
go thou and do likewise. 


STRIP MINING STUDY BILL 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ABELE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the people of southeastern Ohio 
and in several other States have mani- 
fested great interest in strip mining—its 
economic implications, its effect on water 
resources, utility of the soil, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the countryside. 

Presently many questions have been 
raised relative to the adequacy of State 
laws to regulate surface mining, and the 
extent of the authority of the Federal 
Government in this field. In order to 
provide the necessary information as a 
background for a more constructive ap- 
proach by Congress to this problem, I 
am proposing a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in cooperation 
with other Federal and State officials, 
to make a thorough study of all aspects 
of strip mining in the United States. 

This bill is as follows: 

H.R. 6693 
A bill to provide for a study by the Secretary 
of the Interior of strip and surface mining 
operations in the United States and for 

a report to Congress of the results of such 

study, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, (a) 
in order that the extent and effect of strip 
and surface mining operations in the United 
States can be ascertained, and in order to 
develop information which may aid in de- 
termining what remedial action with respect 
to such operations can be taken by Congress 
and by the several States, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
make a survey and study of strip and sur- 
face mining operations in the United States. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
make the study and survey authorized in 
subsection (a) in full cooperation with ap- 
propriate Federal and State agencies, includ- 
ing the Department of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. The survey and study authorized by 
the first section of this Act shall include, but 
not be limited to, the following matters— 

(1) the nature and extent of strip and 
surface mining operations in the United 
States; 

(2) the ownership of the real property in- 
volved in strip and surface mining opera- 
tions; 

(3) the safety of the conduct of such strip 
and surface mining operations; 
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(4) the hazards to public health and 
safety resulting from such operations; 

(5) the effect of strip and surface mining 
operations on highway programs of the 
United States and the several States; 

(6) the effect of strip and surface mining 
operations on the scenic features of the 
United States and the several States; 

(7) the effect of strip and surface mining 
operations on the fish and wildlife and other 
natural resources of the United States and 
the several States; and 

(8) the public interest in and public bene- 
fits which may result from the appropriate 
development and use of areas subjected to 
strip and surface mining operations. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall transmit to Congress a report on the 
survey and study authorized by the first sec- 
tion of this Act. Such report shall contain 
all information developed as a result of such 
survey and study together with the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary, based on the 
finding of this study and on techniques de- 
veloped by Federal agencies as part of their 
continuing programs, and shall be made as 
soon as practicable after the completion of 
the survey and study, but not later than 
two years after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
transmit a copy of the report which he sub- 
mits to Congress under subsection (a) of this 
section to the Governor of each State of the 
United States and the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 


COMPULSORY LICENSING AND THE 
PATENT SYSTEM 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. RouDEBUSH] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, a 
patent by its very nature provides an 
incentive for research and development 
by granting an exclusive right to the 
inventor for the production and sale of 
his conception for a limited period of 
time. In return for this right, he dis- 
closes the results of his inventive efforts 
for the use of everyone after the patent 
has expired. 

Unlike a monopoly of an existing prod- 
uct, a patent merely provides incentives 
so that developments may be undertaken 
and financed, which add to our common 
stock of knowledge. 

The inadequacies of compulsory li- 
censing or Government ownership of 
patents have been reaffirmed by the fact 
that NASA is now seeking approval of 
the Congress to permit patent ownership 
by contractors on development projects 
which it has financed. This was a sug- 
gestion which I made during the last ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Now that we are confronted with in- 
tense competition with the Communist 
nations, it is particularly important that 
the inherent and valuable protections in 
the patent system which encourage in- 
ventors to undertake the more difficult 
tasks are not in any way blunted. 

Experience has now indicated that, 
even when such activities are financed 
with public funds, the patent incentive 
can become a means of securing a more 
effective and rapid rate of scientific de- 
velopment at a lower cost to the public 
than under a system where no private 
inherent rights accrue to those who pro- 
vide the inventive spark of genius to 
meet the needs of Government programs. 
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Mr. Speaker, in the private sector of 
our economy where our concern is en- 
tirely with the development of new 
products and processes for commercial 
use, there can be little question but that 
compulsory licensing would reduce our 
rate of economic growth and limit the 
flow of new products to the market, 
which are needed to provide job oppor- 
tunities for those whose skills have been 
displaced. 

Compulsory licensing has been advo- 
cated as a means of increasing com- 
petition—thus providing consumers with 
products at lower prices. Unfortu- 
nately, those who in good faith ad- 
vance this view fail to recognize that 
without a constant flow of new products, 
which compete for the consumer’s dol- 
lar, competition would be lessened rather 
than increased. 

Mr. Herschel F. Clesner, Patent Co- 
ordinator for the U.S. Public Health 
Service, published a paper entitled, 
“Innovator’s Payment Determination in 
the U.S.S.R.” He shows that en- 
couragement of inventive talents has 
been a major feature of Soviet economic 
policy. He says and I quote: 

Lacking market incentives, the Soviet sys- 
tem has attempted to employ capitalistic 
stimuli that appeal to the self-interest of 
the individual, to the technocrat, and the 
manager. These are designed as alternatives 
or supplements to the political and social 
pressures used by the regime to achieve in- 
creasing labor productivity. Yet, prior to 
1959 these stimuli were obviously ineffectual, 
indicating that the system did not use the 
available material incentives adequately, that 
it did not stimulate basic and primary inven- 
tions or the rapid adaption of such inven- 
tions. The system; until then, was 
primarily to the achievement of greater 
volume output, along established technologi- 
cal lines, rather than to major innovation 
and its introduction into use. 

Since 1959, however, the party leadership 
has been pressing forward vigorously, ruth- 
lessly, with single-minded determination and 
with increasing exploitation of every possible 
channel, has attempted to accelerate the ad- 
vance in production techniques and the utili- 
zation of new technology. As part of this 
drive, the revision of the “Statute on Dis- 
coveries, Inventions, and Suggestions for Ra- 
tionalization of Procedures” and the instruc- 
tions relative to payment and computation 
of the payment for inventions and efficiency 
suggestions were revised. Clearly, the main 
objective of these revisions is to reward more 
effectively, and give greater incentive to, 
those immediately concerned with innova- 
tion, with a special emphasis on the decision- 
makers who assume the risk of introduction. 
This reexamination will undoubtedly lead to 
the strengthening of personal material re- 
wards for the introduction of new products 
and technology. It will also advance the 
cause of new technology by the immediate 
guarantee of the payment award if the in- 
novation was introduced. 


Mr. Speaker, certainly it would be folly 
for us to weaken the incentive now 
afforded under our patent system at a 
time when nations with a completely 
different concept of economics are at- 
tempting to find a way to accomplish the 
results which we have attained by our 
continued adherence to the traditional 
concepts of the patent system as devel- 
oped by the Founding Fathers. 

The keynote address to the annual 
conference of the Patent, Trademark, 
and Copyright Foundation in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1962, was presented by Prof. 
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S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School. Under 
unanimous consent I insert a portion of 
this address at this point in the RECORD: 


In this balancing of national and inter- 
national economic interests, let us not bar- 
gain away the hard core of American public 
policies which reinforce our leadership in 
industrial productivity and technological de- 
velopment. Economic international inter- 
dependence and a sense of self-restraint 
in unilateral exercise of sovereign power, 
to which I have previously alluded, do not 
mean we should not hold fast to domestic 
ideologies we deem distinctive American 
means of fostering motivations for a vigor- 
ous competitive process which preserves the 
independence of decisionmaking by private 
business enterprise. 

One example is found in the public pol- 
icy of our patent and antitrust laws. In 
1955 I published a paper in which I took the 
position that patents and antitrust can 
peacefully coexist. My thesis still is that 
there is no inherent conflict in the exclu- 
sivity of patent rights and the kind and 
quality of competition our antitrust laws 
seek to preserve. Both public policies are 
complementary parts of the paramount 
goals of a competitive economy. Decrees 
against patent misuse in violation of either 
the U.S. Patent Code or U.S. antitrust laws 
are proving to be ample safeguards in ju- 
dicial decisions based upon findings that 
such transgressions have occurred. There 
nevertheless is persistence of a minority view 
that the exclusivity of patent rights is by 
nature antithetical to competitive principles. 
The danger is that this ideological variance 
from our constitutional and statutory sanc- 
tions of patent exclusivity has already found 
its way into the Halls of Congress where some 
Members have taken their cue from this re- 
formist minority group. 

Fortunately, Congress in the Patent Code 
of 1952 reaffirmed and strengthened hard 
core protection of domestic patent rights. 
In the past Congress has also wisely rejected 
proposals for extensive compulsory licensing 
of patented inventions. This harsh remedy 
is sanctioned by the Supreme Court only 
to correct past and prevent future patent- 
antitrust violations found to exist. In my 
view, this remedy should not be extended to 
royalty-free compulsory licensing. 


In our society, economic growth is 
basically the result of technological de- 
velopment, and a patent is an intangible 
property right. It represents the basis 
for capitalizing on years of effort, re- 
search, the use of expensive facilities, and 
the employment of many scientists whose 
collaborative efforts finally result in a 
useful invention. 

Mr. Speaker, because the Government 
has acquired title to a significant number 
of patents under existing policies, it is 
possible to appraise the effectiveness of 
Government ownership and compulsory 
licensing in fostering the commercial de- 
velopment of new inventions. Again, 
this conference provided an opportunity 
to review the administration of the ap- 
proximately 12,000 patents which have 
been assigned to the U.S. Government. 
Miss Mary A. Holman, who is the first 
recipient of the Thomas A. Edison Fel- 
lowship, has examined the utilization of 
this large bloc of patents in connection 
with her doctoral dissertation in eco- 
nomics. It is significant that the U.S. 
Government now owns more patents 
than any private corporation. Yet, Miss 
Holman finds that, and I quote: 

Commercial use has been reported on about 
15 percent of the sampled patented inven- 
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tions. For purposes of this study, commer- 
cial use was limited to mean producing the 
patented invention or using it in the pro- 
duction of goods and services. 

This 15-percent rate of utilization is con- 
siderably less than the estimated 50- to 60- 
percent rate of utilization for patents as- 
signed to private firms and individuals. 
Further, there is preliminary evidence from 
both licensees and inventors that there are 
additional patented inventions owned by the 
Government that would be put into commer- 
cial use had these individuals and firms had 
title to the patent or an exclusive license to 
use it. 

Preliminary findings also seem to support 
the contention that those Government- 
owned patented inventions which are put 
into commercial use are those which require 
little or no further development. This is 
important when patent rights are judged to 
be an essential element for a managerial 
decision deciding whether or not costly and 
risky investment in plant and equipment 
should be undertaken. 

About 70 percent of the patents that were 
reported to have been commercialized by pri- 
vate firms and individuals did not need any 
further development. 


If the purpose of the patent system is 
to provide the public with the disclosure 
of scientific knowledge and information 
and to encourage its utilization to en- 
hance our living standards, our security, 
and our well-being, then the evidence 
gathered by Miss Holman does not sup- 
port the view that Government owner- 
ship of patents or any form of com- 
pulsory licensing is the best means of 
securing a rapid rate of technological de- 
velopment, which is the basic requirement 
for economic growth, about which the 
administration is constantly theorizing. 

Mr. Speaker, Miss Holman’s conclu- 
sions are reinforced by a report to a 
recent meeting of the American Society 
for Metals by Mr. Edwin Mansfield, di- 
rector of the Carnegie Research Project 
on Technological Change and Economic 
Growth. He said: 

How large is the payoff for a successful in- 
novation? To find out, we determined which 
firms were first to introduce about 100 new 
processes and products regarded by trade 
journals and engineering associations as be- 
ing the most important that occurred in 
the iron and steel and the petroleum indus- 
tries since World War I. We then compared 
the growth rates of these innovators with 
those of other comparable firms. The re- 
sults show that the successful innovator 
grew much more rapidly than the other 
firms, their average growth rate being in 
some cases more than twice that of the oth- 
ers. According to our best estimates, the 
average effect of a successful innovation was 
to raise a firm's percentage annual growth 
rate by 4 to 13 percentage points, depending 
on the time interval and the industry. And, 
as one would expect, a successful innova- 
tion had a much greater impact on a small 
firm than on a large one. 


It is significant to note that a single 
innovation may have a very large impact 
on a small firm whereas a larger firm 
with a diversified product line may not 


‘be so drastically affected. Again, the 


devastating effect of compulsory licens- 
ing on small firms has been set forth 


-by Mr. Albert S. Davis, Jr., an authority 


on the American patent system. 

In an article entitled “The Patent 
Brouhaha,” in International Science and 
Technology of May 1962, he said: 


All of these raises the question whether 
any substitute for the monopoly patent is 
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equally inviting to industry and the solo 
imventor. To the industrial of 
research, a first-in-the-field position is no 
real substitute for a monopoly patent. With 
a monopoly position, he can either sit on 
top of the heap until new invention circum- 
vents his position, or he can license his 
patents for a royalty which will yield a sub- 
stantial commercial advantage. First in the 
field gives the solo inventor no bargaining 
position whatever, unless he keeps his in- 
vention secret and peddles it in confidence. 
And if the company to which he makes his 
disclosure is not in a strong industry posi- 
tion, first in the field is of little value. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Davis reviews some 
of the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced over the years for compulsory 
licensing—among them a mistaken con- 
cept that many inventions are patented 
with the direct intent of preventing the 
use of an invention rather than to en- 
courage economic growth and develop- 
ment. The studies which have been 
made clearly show that patents which 
are not used are those which are not as 
effective as other patented inventions to 
accomplish a desired end in the competi- 
tion which exists in commercial markets. 
Mr. Davis has made an analytical review 
of the problems with respect to com- 
pulsory licensing of pharmaceutical pat- 
ents that were advanced by Senator 
KEFAUVER in S. 1552, 87th Congress. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point in the Recorp a portion of Mr. 
Davis’ article “The Patent Brouhaha,” 
dealing with compulsory licensing: 

Since we deal with policy, we must put 
aside at once any argument that a patent is 
unique property, or that the nonuse of a 
patent is unique property, which cannot be 
compensated for. (For instance, where the 
nonuse of patent A enhances the value of 
patent B). We must also assume that there 
must be a reason for invoking compulsory 
licensing in particular cases, rather than 
have it apply to all patents, no matter how 
thoroughly they are worked in the public 
interest by their owners. If we do not, then 
the essential nature of the patent disappears; 
compulsory licensing carries with it at least 
a mild flavor of disapproval of the patent- 
owner. Having done this, unless we are to do 
violence to rather basic concepts of justice 
or flatly acknowledge that compulsory li- 
censing is a penalty, we must arrange to com- 
pensate fairly and adequately the patentee 
or assignee whose monopoly right is broken. 
We must also assume that the use of the 
patent by a stranger to it possesses value for 
the public, either because the public actually 
needs the product or the product of the proc- 
ess it covers, or because the public actually 
needs the increased production, purchasing, 
employment, and profits which practicing the 
invention will hopefully produce. Finally, 
we should have a stranger to the patent who 
has both the wish and the full ability to 
make a good job of working it. 

The chief argument against compulsory li- 
censing is not the neatness required in set- 
ting fair compensation, but the genuine 
difficulty of determining when the public in- 
terest is adversely affected by failure to use 
the patent. Senator KEFAUVER’'s proposal for 
compulsory licensing of pharmaceutical pat- 
ents to all comers after 3 years is a negation 
of patent principles, for it ignores the crisis 
of a small company, owning a valuable pat- 
ent, producing a product at entirely reason- 
able prices and in entirely satisfactory quan- 
tities, and opens the field to the kind of 
competition in which the biggest company 
wins. The maximum 8-percent royalty which 
can be charged is sorry compensation if that 
competition destroys the originator’s busi- 
ness, 
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Mr. Speaker, on previous occasions I 
have shown that the initial investment 
to secure a patent is only the first part 
of the difficult task of developing a com- 
mercial product. In many cases a con- 
siderable portion of the 17-year life of 
the patent is employed in developing the 
commercial adaptation of the product. 
The number of years that the patent pro- 
vides protection in terms of competition 
in real markets is quite limited. We are 
paying a very small price for the scien- 
tific benefits our society has derived from 
the mobilization of its inventive talents. 

Since so large a portion of the pro- 
tected period is normally used to perfect 
and market a product, compulsory li- 
censing after a period of 3 years would 
virtually destroy any incentive to under- 
take the task of marketing and manu- 
facturing new products with the knowl- 
edge that when the market had been 
developed by paying a royalty, others 
would then be free to benefit without 
having made any outlays for the inven- 
tor’s efforts prior to the granting of the 
patent, or the development expendi- 
tures by the inventor or the assignee for 
a period of many years after the patent 
has been granted. 

The headstart in a market, which a 
patent confers, does not last very long 
at best, and any reduction in existing 
protection could have but one effect: 
namely, to deter any extensive research 
and development program. It would be 
a disservice to our economy and would 
place us in the position of being a sec- 
ond best nation in all fields of scientific 
endeavor were such a step seriously un- 
dertaken. 

Mr. Robert B. Semple, chairman of 
the board, Manufacturing Chemists As- 
sociation, and president of the Wyan- 
dotte Chemical Co., appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in 1961. His statement clearly shows 
the devastating effect that compulsory 
licensing would create. Under unani- 
mous consent I insert excerpts from his 
statement at this point in the RECORD: 

It would decidedly reduce the attractive- 
ness of acquiring a patent. This will cer- 
tainly have the effect of either materially 
curtailing research, or of driving much of it 
underground. This would be particularly 
true in the case of a small company, be- 
cause the compulsory licensing requirement 
of this bill would give to the larger compa- 
nies early access to the new developments 
of the smaller companies and I know this 
was quite thoroughly covered by Dr. Caval- 
lito in the preceding testimony. 

In the highly competitive drug and chem- 
ical industries, the larger companies, with 
their greater manpower, greater financial 
resources for development, and greater rec- 
ognition in the marketplace, could effectively 
preempt markets for the newly developed 
products of a small company which chose 
to follow the patent route. 

I use the words “early access” advisedly. 
Although the bill provides for an exclusive 
patent grant for a maximum of 3 years, I 
believe that in most instances in practical 
effect the period of exclusive coverage will 
be considerably less, and that in many cases 
there will be no period of exclusive cover- 
age at all. But even if the exclusive cov- 
erage were to last 3 years, that is an ex- 
tremely short time, in my experience, to 
bring a new chemical development to com- 
mercial fruition. Most chemical develop- 
ments that are good enough to achieve 
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patent protection take substantially longer 
than 3 years to reach any degree of profit- 
ability. From my experience, I would say 
that from 5 to 10 years has been the usual 
period. 

In the most important new field that we 
have been able to commercialize in my time 
at Wyandotte, only now, 7 years after the 
initial patent was issued, and almost 12 or 
13 years after we started researching, are 
we about to recover our research and de- 
velopment outlay and to begin to make a 
reasonable profit on our substantial in- 
vestment in plant facilities, 

Thus, the compulsory licensing require- 
ment of the bill would make patents far 
less attractive to the small companies. For 
a number of reasons, it will also, in many 
instances, make them far less attractive 
to the larger companies as well. For ex- 
ample, the compulsory licensing require- 
ment will make it possible for companies 
which have not spent a single dollar on re- 
search of any kind to market a product on 
the heels of, or at the same time as, the 
patent owner who will have spent consid- 
erable sums for the research and develop- 
ment of the particular product. 


Any form of compulsory licensing is 
comparable to eliminating patents alto- 
gether or establishing Government title 
to all inventions. It destroys the in- 
centive for disclosure of new develop- 
ments which the patent system has so 
wisely provided. 

Mr. Speaker, President Kennedy on 
September 22, 1961, when designating 
American Patent System Week said: 

I invite the people during that week to 
commemorate the American patent system, 
which by affording protection and encour- 
agement to inventors as envisaged and au- 
thorized by the Constitution, contributes so 
greatly to the encouragement of inventive 
genius. 


Time-tested results derived from the 
American patent system, which stems 
from the founding of our country, sup- 
port the view that modifications limiting 
the protection now provided would not 
be in the public interest. They would 
deter the disclosure of new develop- 
ments, erect a wall of secrecy around 
research activities, and would adversely 
affect the national securify and eco- 
nomic growth of our country. These 
views, too, are well set forth by Mr. Franz 
O. Ohlson, Jr., chairman of the Patent 
Committee, Aerospace Industries Asso- 
ciation of America, who said: 


President Kennedy has said many times 
that one of his principal concerns is the ex- 
pansion of the economy. The President 
seeks to increase the gross national product, 
obtain full employment, and achieve greater 
prosperity. To reach these goals, the Presi- 
dent is relying heavily on the stimulation of 
private business. It is apparent that among 
the important existing stimulations to the 
expansion and modernization of private 
business are the incentives and protection 
available in the patent system. The ex- 
clusivity afforded to the owner of a patent 
is the bulwark upon which he can risk exist- 
ing capital and attract new capital for de- 
velopment of markets for products, market- 
able products, the construction of plants, 
the employment of labor, and increasing the 
gross national product. Without the pro- 
tection of private ownership of patents * * * 
an important stimulus will have been lost, 
and the very objectives so strongly sought 
by the President will be defeated. 

In our technological race with commu- 
nism, no action should be taken to reduce 
our incentives to seek new and better de- 
velopments and products. Additionally, 
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both industry and the Government today are 
seriously limited by their own budgets to 
find needed funds for the support of promis- 
ing research and development programs. 

Any legislation or administrative act which 
prevents or reduces the investment of private 
funds in research and development programs 
adversely affects the general welfare of the 
United States. 


I commend the statements by these 
distinguished authorities to my col- 
leagues, as a bill providing compulsory 
licensing of patents for prescription 
drugs has again been introduced in the 
other body. In this instance, it is pro- 
posed that a compulsory license must be 
granted if the price of the patented drug 
is more than 500 percent of the cost of 
production of such drug. It is impera- 
tive that no ill-advised action be taken 
that will limit the effectiveness of the 
patent system by attempting to impose 
an arbitrary ceiling of a fair price as a 
prerequisite to maintaining the sole 
rights during the life of the patent under 
existing law. 


COMMUNISTS ON CAMPUS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. AsHBROOK] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently addressed this body concerning 
the vital issue of Communist speakers on 
American campuses. From the view- 
point of sound education, it has been said 
that students will learn more of the truth 
about communism in 1 hour from a com- 
petent teacher or a good book than they 
can from many hours of listening to the 
speeches of Communists. 

On this point, I heartily agree. The 
University of Washington formerly per- 
mitted Communist Party members and 
leaders to address students on its cam- 
pus. This policy was reversed a short 
time ago. In denying permission for 
Communist Party leader, Benjamin J. 
Davis, to debate a member of the Uni- 
versity Young Socialists on the campus, 
President Odegaard, according to the 
University of Washington Daily, took the 
following position: 

At this time Odegaard also reaffirmed a 
policy analogous to learning about leprosy 
by consulting authoritative textbooks on the 
subject rather than associating with lepers. 
He asserted that communism could be fully 
understood by discussion with academic au- 
thorities on the subject rather than associat- 
ing with Communists by providing them with 
a speaking platform. 


The American Bar Association stand- 
ing committee on the Bill of Rights issued 
the following resolution in August 1962: 
BILL. oF RIGHTS AS BEING INVOLVED WHERE 

OFFICERS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 

HAVE OR SEEK SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS AT 

STATE-SuPPORTED HIGHER EDUCATIONAL IN- 

STITUTIONS 

The question embraced in the foregoing 
title has been raised with the committee. 

The committee is of the opinion that no 
question of the Bill of Rights is involved in 
these campus appearances, whatever may be 
one’s notion about academic freedom. 

The Communist Party has been declared 
by Congress to be “in fact an instrumentality 
of a conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States”. The Subversive 
Activities Control Board has found as a fact 
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that the Communist Party, U.S.A. is foreign 
controlled and “operates primarily to ad- 
vance the objectives of the world Communist 
movement“, which is to “endeavor to bring 
about the overthrow of existing govern- 
ments.” All of these findings were accepted 
by the Supreme Court in Communist Party 
of the United States v. Subversive Activities 
Control Board, 367 U.S. 1 (June 5, 1961; re- 
hearing denied Oct. 9, 1961), and the regis- 
tration requirements of the act were sus- 
tained in the aspect there involved. 

The Bill of Rights, including the right of 
free speech, is a series of legal rights against 
the State and Federal Governments. A legal 
right is one that may be enforced or pro- 
tected in the courts. It is a mistaken notion 
to discuss in terms of the Bill of Rights a 
situation in which the right cannot be en- 
forced in court, because the Bill of Rights is 
in no way involved. 

The committee does not believe that the 
officers of the Communist Party U.S.A., still 
fully dedicated to advance the objectives of 
communism, which includes the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force and violence, have a legally enforceable 
right in court to speak on the campus of a 
State-supported institution, nor, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, have the students or 
faculty members of such an institution a 
legally enforceable right to require that such 
Communist officers be allowed to speak on 
such campuses. 

The above is written as if a possible Bill 
of Rights question, in the legal sense, were 
involved. We leave out of account that at 
least some of these institutions have com- 
plete control over their properties and may 
lawfully deny use of campus facilities to any 
persons not connected with the institution. 

The committee is aware, as a matter of 
fact, that practices have varied among educa- 
tional institutions, both public and private, 
in granting platforms on the campus to of- 
ficers of the Communist Party U.S. A.; but 
the committee does not concern itself with 
notions of academic freedom not connected 
with the Bill of Rights in the legal sense. 


In the annual report to Congress in 
1962, Director J. Edgar Hoover made the 
following very cogent remarks regarding 
this invasion of the campus: 

THE THREAT FROM WITHIN 


Probably more Americans saw and heard a 
self-avowed member of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., in fiscal year 1962 than in the 
preceding 10 years. Unquestionably, the 
party unleashed one of the most intensive 
propaganda campaigns in its history. 

Cause of the sudden torrent of Communist 
lies was the Supreme Court’s ruling in June, 
1961, upholding the decision of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to the effect 
that the Communist Party, U.S.A., is di- 
rected and controlled by the Soviet Union. 
The party was ordered to register its mem- 
bers, account for its finances and identify 
its propaganda in accordance with the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. 

With typical arrogance and disrespect for 
constitutional law, party leaders voiced de- 
fiance. They loudly proclaimed the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and the Supreme Court 
were instruments through which all Ameri- 
cans would be cheated out of their basic 
rights. Self-righteously, they claimed to be 
defenders of the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. Tons of printed propaganda were 
distributed throughout the Nation; new 
front groups were organized; and Commu- 
nist leaders began issuing public statements, 
appearing on radio and television programs 
and making speeches. The central theme of 
the aggressive campaign was the fraudulent 
claim that the Communist Party, U.S.A., was 
bearing the brunt of the assault on American 
rights. 

Most successful of all its efforts was its 
speaking campaign, especially before college 
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groups. From late October 1961, through 
May 1962, leaders of the Communist Party, 
U.S. A., made 48 speeches before groups of 
college students all across the Nation. Ap- 
proximately 43,000 persons heard these talks. 

Encouraged by the early success of college 
appearances, the party established a Lecture 
and Information Bureau and early in 1962 
sent a letter to college newspaper editors 
offering speakers on communism. Near the 
end of the 1962 fiscal year, the party already 
was lining up speeches for the coming aca- 
demic year. 

The prime objective of all the public ac- 
tivity on the part of the Communist leaders 
was to create a new image for the party—an 
image which connotes respectabiilty, legiti- 
macy as a liberal political faction and free- 
dom from foreign dictates. Their denial of 
subservience to the Soviet Union, however, 
was clearly branded as ridiculous by the fact 
that several party officials were delegates to 
the 22d Congress of the Communist Party, 
Soviet Union, in October 1961. Heading the 
delegation was Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, na- 
tional chairman of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., who, in a speech before the Congress, 
brazenly predicted the United States would 
be in the Communist orbit by 1980. 


I have always wondered why so many 
so-called liberals practice gross discrimi- 
nation in favor of Communists. Thieves, 
murders, tax evaders, and other crimi- 
nals are not given the opportunity to 
present their views or their case on col- 
lege campuses. Why the Communists? 
Even the Supreme Court, not known for 
being conservative, has rejected the 
specious claim that the Communists are 
members of a political party. This has 
also been rejected by the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government. 
Yet certain educators and public officials 
cling to the argument that these people 
should have the right to present their 
views at a campus forum. 

The recent history of the Communist 
Party before our highest courts of the 
land is the best answer to these claims: 


Behind the facade of public activity, the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., remained a sinister 
evil constantly striving to advance the cause 
of communism. While the leaders raised a 
great public clamor and attracted the spot- 
light to themselves, lesser officials and rank- 
and-file members drew further into their 
shell of anonymity. Secret orders went out 
to tighten the structure and security of the 
party all along the line. Titles were dropped, 
committees dissolved, the size of meetings 
drastically cut. Added emphasis was placed 
on protecting party records. These actions 
clearly revealed the party, as its leaders had 
proclaimed, intended to defy the order to 
register. 

The order for the party to register with 
the Attorney General became final on Octo- 
ber 20, 1961. The deadline of November 20, 
1961, passed without compliance, and the 
obligation then fell upon certain designated 
party officers. The second deadline of No- 
vember 30, 1961, passed, and each member 
of the party then became obligated to regis- 
ter himself by December 20, 1961. No regis- 
tration was filed. 

A Federal grand jury in Washington, 
D.C., on December 1, 1961, returned a 12- 
count indictment charging the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., with wilfully and unlawfully 
failing to register. A motion to dismiss the 
indictment was filed. 

Individual six-count indictments against 
Gus Hall, general secretary of the party, and 
Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., national secretary, 
were returned on March 15, 1962. Motions 
to dismiss these indictments were pending at 
the end of the 1962 fiscal year. 
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The Attorney General on May 31. 1962. 
petitioned the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to order 10 members of the National 
Committee, Communist Party, US.A., to 
register as party members. These individuals 
will be afforded a hearing before the Board 
to determine if their registration should be 
ordered. 


Mr. Speaker, the old bromide “My 
mind’s made up—do not confuse me 
with the facts” seems to apply here. The 
facts are clear: the Communists have no 
legal or ethical right to appear on cam- 
pus. To maintain that there is a viola- 
tion of their civil liberties is indeed a 
farce. Is it not about time that some of 
our educators wake up to the true nature 
of this conspiratorial party which by no 
stretch of the imagination is a political 
party but rather an illegal band of agents 
of a foreign power? 


THE CARIBBEAN IS ABLAZE WITH 
COMMOUNISTIC ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am go- 
ing to take a few minutes to discuss the 
subject which I believe to be of para- 
mount importance, and to include in the 
Recorp certain information concerning 
it. 

There is no question in my mind, from 
information made available from nu- 
merous reliable sources, that the Carib- 
bean is ablaze with Communist-led ac- 
tivities; that the Communist threat in 
the Caribbean is far more than limited 
to the country of Cuba; that there is a 
lack on the part of the United States of 
adequate action in forestalling continued 
subversion in many countries in the 
Caribbean area to prevent subversion 
and infiltration, to prevent arms drops 
which are taking place constantly, that 
there is a lack of policy on the part of 
the administration to implement the 
Monroe Doctrine. But instead that in 
effect the Khrushchev doctrine of co- 
existence is being condoned and being 
accepted by the administration. This 
is of great concern to many. I am sure 
it is of great concern to all people in 
this country. 

The Communist buildup in the Carib- 
bean is not only limited to the takeover 
in Cuba. I have stated before that in 
my opinion the country of Haiti, unless 
the United States takes firm leadership 
of the Organization of American States 
in preventing the takeover by the Com- 
munists of the country of Haiti, that 
eventually and not in the too distant 
future, as soon as an adequate vacuum 
occurs, that that will be the successful 
objective of the Communists in Haiti. 
And, as a matter of fact, they are tooled 
up, they are armed, and they are pre- 
paring to accomplish that task. 

I have stated before that it was my 
opinion from irrefutable information 
that had come to my attention that in 
Haiti there were numerous Haitian 
Sugarcane cutters from Cuba who had 
been trained in Cuban subversive 
schools; had been infiltrated back into 
Haiti; are there now, and are willing to 
do the bidding of the Communist dic- 
tator Castro and the Kremlin as it re- 
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lates to Haiti and the eventual Commu- 
nist takeover. 

I have stated further that it is my 
opinion—and it has been confirmed by 
numerous sources—that Africans have 
been infiltrated into Haiti. There has 
just come to my attention some addi- 
tional specific information that I believe 
necessitates being checked out through 
every possible means by the United 
States and by the Organization of Amer- 
ican States relating to overt, planned 
Communist infiltration in Haiti. This is 
the information: 

During the last few months, groups of 
Africans have been transferred from 
various parts of Cuba to the camps in 
Minas del Frio, Oriente Province. Some 
of these groups traveled in trucks from 
Pinar del Rio Province to the camps. 
Minas del Frio is being utilized as a 
training camp, where not only Africans, 
but also many Latin Americans, are sub- 
ject to indoctrination. 

After completing the training, some of 
the Africans were transported to a farm 
located near the Port of Imias, on the 
south coast of eastern Cuba. From this 
farm, small groups made up of 10 to 30 
men have been and are still being 
shipped to the Republic of Haiti. The 
Communists have been using Africans 
for this job because the language spoken 
in Haiti, a mixture of French and African 
dialects, called Creole, is very similar to 
that used in some countries in Africa. 

Up to the present time, a total of eight 
groups has been infiltrated into Haiti. 
They are to carry out sabotage, terrorism 
in the cities, as well as organizing guer- 
rilla warfare, in this Republic neighbor- 
ing Cuba. 

A total of 168 Africans had arrived in 
Haiti up to the month of April. Infiltra- 
tions into Haitian territory, from the 
Port of Imias, took place on the follow- 
ing dates: September 21, 1962, 23 men; 
January 9, 1963, 14 men; January 25, 
1963, 28 men; February 9, 1963, 9 men; 
February 19, 1963, 24 men; March 4, 
1963, 32 men; March 21, 1963, 29 men; 
April 10, 1963, 9 men. 

Further information concerning this 
matter is available, and I am hopeful 
that the Organization of American 
States and this Government will seek 
out, gather, and confirm all possible in- 
formation and take necessary action in 
order to prevent continuing infiltration 
not only into Haiti by Communist means 
but many other countries in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Let me cite another example, and that 
is the Dominican Republic. It has been 
stated by some of the Cuban refugee 
groups that it was their opinion that 
there was a considerable Communist 
buildup taking place in the Dominican 
Republic. One refugee group stated 
some time ago, on April 30, as a matter 
of fact, that Sacha Vollman, Russo- 
Rumanian, naturalized American, was 
the power behind Bosch’s throne, and 
that his political sympathies lay with the 
Reds. This was confirmed just recently, 
on May 21, when Hal Hendrix, Pulitzer 
Prize newsman of the Miami 
News, newly arrived from the Dominican 
Republic, reported that: 

Subtle and peaceful Communist penetra- 
tion of the Dominican Republic is progressing 
with incredible speed and efficiency. 
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Hendrix states further: 

There is ample evidence that Communist 
forces closely allied with Cuba and the Krem- 
lin, aided by native supporting leftist ele- 
ments are working openly and covertly to 
turn this country— 


Meaning the Dominican Republic— 


into a second Communist-dominated bas- 
tion in the Caribbean, 


Let me go on to another Caribbean 
area and further quote proof of the fact 
that Communist subversion—the Com- 
munist plan and program in the Carib- 
bean—is becoming more and more ob- 
vious and that they are succeeding at an 
alarming rate. I said some time ago 
that there was Communist infiltration 
and activities in some of the Leeward 
and Windward Islands. , 

Madam Speaker, I have before me a 
report of Don Bonafede of the Miami 
Herald who went to the Islands of Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe, which are 
French islands, who went to Port au 
Prince and other cities on those islands. 
This report resulted from that visit, and 
I quote: 

Fort DE FRANCE, MarTiInique—A Commu- 
nist stronghold, older than Cuba’s Red men- 
ace, thrives on this French island and its 
sister province, Guadeloupe, unnoticed by the 
rest of the hemisphere. 

French officials concede that evidence has 
been uncovered of a working agreement be- 
tween followers of Cuban Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro and the Red Frenchman of the West In- 
dies. 

Actual card-carryin; Communists are 
pegged at 2,000 on the 2 islands, each of 
which has about 300,000 inhabitants. But 
the party's following far surpasses its paper 
membership. 

Communism’s appeal is gaged at almost 40 
percent of the Guadeloupe electorate and 15 
percent in Martinique. In no other area of 
the hemisphere can the Communists boast a 
bigger electoral popularity. 

Recently, 12 members of a radical youth 
movement with the initials OJAM were ar- 
rested and jailed on charges of “plotting 
against the state.” Authorities appear re- 
luctant to bring the 13 to trial in fear of 
making martyrs of them. 

The Communist Party wields powerful in- 
fluence over the agricultural unions, thereby 
placing it in a strategic position since the 
island's economy is dominated by the produc- 
tion of sugar and bananas. 

Although Catholicism is the prevailing re- 
ligion, many of its members are outright 
Communists or fellow travelers. The cur- 
rent secretary general of the Communist 
Party Secretariat, Armand Nicholas, was as 
an example, formerly active in Catholic 
groups. 

COMMUNIST OFFICIALS 

Several of the islands’ mayors are known 
Communists, including those from three 
cities in Martinique and the two largest 
cities in Guadeloupe. 


Madam Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be included in total 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
Hansen). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 
[From the ann 9 Post. May 26. 


Rep OUTPOST THRIVES IN FRENCH WEST INDIES 
(By Dom cote arate) 

FORT DE FRANCE, MARTINIQUE.—A Commu- 

nist stronghold, older than Cuba's Red men- 
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ace, thrives on this French island and its 
sister province, Guadeloupe, unnoticed by the 
rest of the hemisphere. 

French officials concede that evidence has 
been uncovered of a “working agreement” 
between followers of Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro and the Red Frenchman of the West 
Indies. 

Actual card-carrying Communists are 
pegged at 2,000 on the 2 islands, each of 
which has about 300,000 inhabitants. But 
the party’s following far surpasses its paper 
membership. 

Communism’s appeal is gaged at almost 
40 percent of the Guadeloupe electorate and 
15 percent in Martinique. In no other area 
of the hemisphere can the Communists boast 
a bigger electoral popularity. 

Recently, 18 members of a radical youth 
Movement with the initials OJAM were 
arrested and jailed on charges of “plotting 

the state.” Authorities appear reluc- 
tant to bring the 13 to trial in fear of making 
of them. 

The Communist Party wields powerful in- 
fluence over the agricultural unions, thereby 
placing it in a strategic position since the 
island’s economy is dominated by the pro- 
duction of sugar and bananas. 

Although Catholicism is the prevailing 
religion, many of its members are outright 
Communists or fellow travelers. The cur- 
rent secretary general of the Communist 
Party Secretariat, Armand Nicolas, was, as 
an example, formerly active in Catholic 
groups, 

As 2 of the 94 departments (states) of 
France, Martinique and Guadeloupe are an 
integral part of the nation, somewhat similar 
to Hawaii and Alaska to the United States. 
Hence, they follow the French governmental 
system in which the centralized power of 
Paris is transmitted throughout the prov- 
inces by appointed prefects. Residual powers 
are vested in the cities. 

“The important thing here is to own city 
hall,” remarked a resident. 


COMMUNIST OFFICIALS 


Several of the islands’ mayors are known 
Communists, including those from three 
cities in Martinique and the two largest 
cities in Guadeloupe. 

The mayor of Fort de France, Aime Cesaire, 
poet, writer and intellectual, is a former 
Communist who broke with the party 7 
years ago. One of the most popular figures 
in Martinique’s political history, he took a 
large segment of his following with him, thus 
depriving the Reds of some of their strength. 

Cesaire, however, spends almost all his 
time in Paris, where he also serves in the 
French Parliament. This absenteeism has 
cut into his popularity. 

The danger here is that the Communists 
will gain in power as moderates like Cesaire 
whittle away their influence. 


ANTIQUATED SOCIAL SYSTEM 


A strong stimulant to Communist agita- 
tion is the islands’ antiquated social system. 
A “white planter” society with its unwritten 
social code per still reigns, although the 
great majority of the population is colored. 

“The French aristocracy, called beke, will 
go to cocktail parties with Negroes, eat in 
restaurants with them, have affairs with their 
women and do business with them—but they 
will not invite them to their homes and 
sit down at dinner with them,” remarked a 
resident. 

Mixed tennis clubs are condoned but beach 
parties are segregated. 

Another irritant is that the great distance 
from Paris makes the islanders feel like 
distant cousins, an attitude unwittingly 
fostered by the French Government. 

For instance, parents in Martinique and 
Guadeloupe receive a 25 cent daily govern- 
ment subsidy for each child—less than the 
amount given in continental France. 

Also the government-appointed represent- 
ative who acts as the liaison with Paris has 
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powers far broader than his counterparts 
in France, and the islanders are beholden 
to Paris for minor favors. 

The Communists seize on these inequities 
to promote discontent. 


Mr. CRAMER. Madam Speaker, 
these are clear-cut examples which are 
ever mounting of the actual overt, pur- 
poseful, intentional subversive activities 
by the Communists in the Caribbean— 
which, when added to known activities 
in other Latin American countries give 
cause for alarm. 

Madam Speaker, I think the time has 
come, it is past, as a matter of fact, for 
the United States to take leadership ac- 
tion through the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in carving out a meaningful 
program to implement the Monroe Doc- 
trine in this hemisphere, with the ulti- 
mate objective of ousting Castro and 
communism from the hemisphere. 

Madam Speaker, it is proven in the 
past when the OAS was effective, it was 
effective because it had purposeful, ef- 
fective leadership from the United 
States. The lack of that leadership was 
obvious in Haiti in the recent uprising 
that took place and the unsettled stale- 
mate that presently exists. 

Therefore, I call upon the United 
States to call a meeting of the Organiza- 
tion of American States for the purpose 
of carving out such a meaningful pro- 
gram in order to combat subversion in 
this hemisphere, to provide for adequate 
patrols of the Caribbean in order to pre- 
vent continuing and constant arms 
drops that are now and have been taking 
place, a number of them taking place on 
the northern coast and some on the 
southern coast of the Hispanola penin- 
sula in particular, relating to two of the 
countries which were just mentioned, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, to 
provide an economic and political quar- 
antine of Cuba, to isolate communism in 
Cuba and eventually to force the down- 
fall of the Cuban Communist dictator- 
ship, to end the flow of subversives to 
and from Cuba, to get all OAS countries 
to withdraw recognition from and to 
stop doing business with Cuba just to 
mention a few steps. 

We cannot afford to wait; we cannot 
afford to just hope; we cannot afford to 
sit idly by with the do-nothing aspiration 
that something might go wrong in Cuba 
and in the Communist drive in this 
hemisphere because, if we wait, we will 
find that we will have in this hemisphere 
many more Communist-dominated coun- 
tries in addition to Cuba. 

This is a challenge which this country 
must accept and meet. There are many 
steps that have been pointed out pre- 
viously that can be taken. I have men- 
tioned previously on the floor of this 
House a number of them myself. Sena- 
tor KxarIxd has proposed a number and 
many others have proposed measures. 
The Stennis committee report had a 
number of proposals. The Selden com- 
mittee report contained a number of 
proposals. I am concerned about the 
fact that there seems to be no effort to 
implement any of these proposals at the 
present time. We cannot afford to wait 
until it is too late. 

Mr. MOSHER. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. MOSHER. Madam Speaker, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman from 
Florida on the very specific nature of 
the important information he has called 
to the attention of the House this after- 
noon. Too often we talk here only in 
general terms concerning the Caribbean. 
I think it is good to have this detailed 
information from a source that I con- 
sider very authentic in the gentleman 
from Florida. I agree with him that 
neither can we stand by idly and wait 
for events nor can the Organization of 
American States sit by idly and wait for 
events to take care of themselves. 

Mr. CRAMER. I appreciate what the 
gentleman says very much. I feel it is 
my duty to make information that I be- 
lieve to be reliable available to the proper 
authorities and to this Congress. I do 
not think it is justified to downgrade, to 
discount, to ignore specific information 
that is credible, but rather it is the duty 
of our country in preserving the security 
of the free nations in this hemisphere 
and in upholding the Monroe Doctrine to 
check out every single piece of informa- 
tion that would indicate that the Com- 
munists are succeeding in their efforts in 
this hemisphere and to act to rid the 
hemisphere of communism. And there 
is not any question concerning the de- 
gree of their success as is reported in 
these two committee reports of the Con- 
gress—those of the Selden committee 
and the Stennis committee. I would 
recommend to everyone that they read 
and digest them, because certainly they 
are eye openers—proving that a clear 
and present challenge to the peace and 
security of this hemisphere does exist. 


AFRICA ON WAY TO BECOMING 
WORLD POWER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
Hansen). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’Haral is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Madam 
Speaker, what recently happened in 
Africa was an event in history. I am 
confident that when time has brought a 
proper evaluation of the world-reshap- 
ing movements and decisions of the pe- 
riod in which we live, the conference at 
Addis Ababa will hold a high place in 
historical significance. It well may mark 
the emergence of the continent of Africa 
as a world power, somewhat to be com- 
pared to the Articles of Confederation 
that loosely bound our States together 
during the Revolutionary War and the 
critical period which led to the adoption 
of the Constitution that perfected our 
Union. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa, and speaking, I am sure, for all 
its members, I warmly congratulate the 
participants in this historic conference, 
commend them for their dedication to 
their task and their statesmanlike re- 
straint in avoiding temporary matters of 
controversial differences while mapping 
the blueprint of the common interests 
and endeavors of all the peoples and na- 
tions of the mighty continent of Africa. 

In the Charter of African Unity, 
signed by the leaders of Africa during the 
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early morning hours of May 26 at Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, Africa has given today’s 
world a glimpse of tomorrow’s Africa. 

In this charter the nations of Africa 
have established an Organization of 
African Unity. 

By this charter they have laid the 
cornerstone for a strong, free, demo- 
cratic and unified continent composed of 
nations that have pledged to respect the 
rights of one another, while accepting 
their responsibility to one another and 
toward other nations. 

The signing of the Charter of African 
Unity brought to a close one of the most 
important meetings ever assembled in 
modern times. After several years of 
hard preparation by themselves and 
their officials at bilateral, multilateral, 
and regional meetings, an Emperor, a 
Crown Prince, 19 Presidents, 6 Premiers, 
and 3 Foreign Ministers—the leaders of 
30 African States containing nearly a 
quarter of a billion people—gathered to- 
gether in Addis Ababa. 

At this conference, Africa’s leaders 
succeeded in reconciling the views of the 
bold and the timid to arrive at a com- 
mon ground for mutual cooperation and 
lay the foundation for a democratic, 
progressive and unified Africa by estab- 
lishing the Organization of African 
Unity. 

The leaders of Africa have said this 
is but the first step toward a unified 
Africa. But, it is a giant step—one de- 
serving our applause, support and under- 
standing. 


AFRICA'S POLITICAL MATURITY 


In creating the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity, Africa’s leaders have dem- 
onstrated a poltical maturity of the 
highest order. It is an answer most con- 
vincing to those who tend to regard the 
nations of Africa as less politically ma- 
ture, less possessed of the experience 
necessary to effective international co- 
operation than the more sophisticated 
developed countries who too seek polit- 
ical, economic and social progress 
through one form of unity or another. 

Those who gathered at Addis Ababa 
were able to set aside the dramatic rhet- 
oric which creates headlines, but often 
little else, to reject the use of the con- 
ference as a platform from which to ad- 
vance special interests in favor of ad- 
dressing themselves to the needs and 
interests of all of the peoples of Africa. 
They have declined to place emphasis on 
oratory as an instrument to influence 
other peoples of the world and instead 
demonstrated an understanding of the 
problems of others. 

They have pledged their allegiance to 
certain basic principles but publicly ac- 
knowledged their own failure always to 
live up to these principles. They have 
rededicated themselves to helping in the 
achievement of independence for all 
who would be independent, but have rec- 
ognized that independence is no end in 
itself; that without economic and social 
development there can be no lasting 
political independence and that this in- 
dependence will only be achieved 
through joint action and mutual coop- 
eration of a kind that accepts a self-re- 
sponsiblity for its achievement. 

All of this is reflected in the charter 
signed at Addis Ababa. This document 
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is significant because it embodies the de- 
sires and the efforts of Africans to meet 
Africa’s needs and aspirations. It is an 
example of truly independent action, 
formulated independently of the infiu- 
ence of this Nation—or any non-African 
nation—and subscribed to without prom- 
ise of aid or assistance except that which 
the signees have pledged toward their 
common cause. It reflects Africa’s de- 
termination to rally its own resources 
behind its own efforts. 


CHARTER THE CREATION OF MANY MINDS 


The Charter of African Unity is the 
joint creation of many African leaders of 
fine ability. It is not the creation of any 
one person. It represents the meeting 
of the minds of the able statesmen of 
many African nations, as our own Arti- 
cles of Confederation and our own Con- 
stitution represented the thinking, not of 
one or two, but of the many. 

The participants in the Conference 
joined in giving special notice to Emperor 
Haile Selassie in his role as host of the 
African Summit Conference. 

His approach to African unity, his re- 
fusal to accept the preconference recom- 
mendation of the Foreign Ministers of 
the participating states that the draft- 
ing of the charter be postponed until a 
later date, and his successful insistence 
from the day of the Conference’s com- 
mencement that the chiefs-of-state not 
leave his capitol until the document be 
approved, has been hailed by African and 
non-African alike. 

Emperor Haile Selassie’s visit to the 
United States in October is looked for- 
ward to as affording an opportunity for 
the American people to become more fa- 
miliar with the blueprint for African 
unity, the blueprint for tomorrow's Af- 
rica, that was drawn at the Conference 
hosted by the Emperor. He is the head 
of the oldest independent nation in 
Africa, indeed the oldest government in 
the world. He was our stout ally in 
World War II. 

Madam Speaker, I have said many 
times that as Africa goes so will go the 
world. What happened at Addis Ababa 
strengthened that faith. I regret that 
while the American press gave liberal 
coverage to the conference, and printed 
brief summaries of the African Charter, 
space did not permit the printing of 
the charter in full. I regard the All- 
African Charter of Unity of such im- 
portance as a statement of the common 
objectives of the African nations and the 
methods agreed upon for the advance- 
ment of the interest of an entire con- 
tinent that I am extending my remarks 
to include the complete text: 

ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY 

We, the heads of African States and gov- 
ernments assembled in the city of Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, convinced that it is the in- 
alienable right of all people to control their 
own destiny, conscious of the fact that free- 
dom, equality, justice, and dignity are essen- 
tial objectives for achieving the legitimate 
aspirations of the African peoples, conscious 
of our responsibility to harness the natural 
and human resources of our continent for 
the total advancement of our peoples in the 
spheres of human endeavor, inspired by a 
common determination to promote under- 
standing among our people and collaboration 
among our states in response to the aspira- 
tions of our peoples for strengthening our 
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brotherhood and creating solidarity in a 
larger unity transcending ethnic and na- 
tional differences, convinced that, in order 
to translate this determination into a dy- 
namic force in the cause of human progress 
conditions for peace and security must be 
established and maintained, determined to 
safeguard and consolidate the hard-won in- 
dependence as well as the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of our states and to fight 
neocolonialism in all its forms, dedicated 
to the general progress of Africa, persuaded 
that the U.N. Charter and the universal dec- 
laration of human rights—to the principles 
of which we reaffirm our adherence—provide 
a solid foundation for peaceful and produc- 
tive cooperation among states, desirous that 
all African and Malagasy States should 
henceforth unite so that the welfare and 
well-being of their peoples can be assured. 
Resolved to (preserve) the links among our 
states by establishing and strengthening 
common institutions, have agreed to create 
the Organization of African Unity. 


A. ESTABLISHMENT 


Article I: The high contracting parties do 
by the present charter establish an organiza- 
tion to be known as the “Organization of 
African Unity.” This organization consists 
of the continental states, Madagascar, and 
neighboring islands, 


B. PURPOSES 


Article II: The organization shall have the 
following purposes: 

1. To promote the unity and solidarity of 
the African States. 

2. To coordinate and intensify their col- 
laboration and efforts to achieve a better life 
for the peoples of Africa. 

3. To defend their sovereignty, territorial 
integrity, and independence. 

4. To eradicate all forms of colonialism 
from the continent of Africa. 

5. To promote international cooperation, 
with due regard for the U.N. Charter and 
the universal declaration of human rights. 

To these ends, the member states shall 
coordinate and harmonize their general poli- 
cies, especially in the following fields: (1) 
political and diplomatic cooperation, (2) eco- 
nomic cooperation, including transport and 
communications, (3) educational and cul- 
tural cooperation, (4) health, sanitation, and 
nutritional cooperation, (5) scientific and 
technical cooperation, and (6) cooperation in 
defense and security. 


C. PRINCIPLES 


Article III: The member states, in pursuit 
of the purposes stated in Article I, solemnly 
affirm and declare their adherence to the 
following principles: 

1. The sovereign equality of all African 
States. 

2. Noninterference in the internal affairs 
of states. 

3. Respect for the sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of each state and for its 
inalienable right to independent existence. 

4. Peaceful settlement of disputes by nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation, or arbitra- 
tion. 

5. Unreserved condemnation of political 
assassination in all its forms as well as of 
subversive activities on the part of neigh- 
boring states or any other states. 

6. Absolute dedication to the total eman- 
cipation of the African territories which are 
still dependent. 

7. Affirmation of the policy of nonalign- 
ment with regard to all blocs. 


D. MEMBERSHIP 
Article IV: Each independent, sovereign 
African State shall be entitled to become a 
member of the organization. 


E. RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF MEMBER STATES 
Article V: All member states shall enjoy 
equal rights and have equal duties. 
Article VI: The member states pledge 
themselves to observe scrupulously the prin- 
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ciples enumerated in article III of the pres- 
ent charter. 
F. INSTITUTIONS 

Article VII: The organization shall accom- 
plish its purpose through the following prin- 
cipal institutions: (1) the assembly of heads 
of state and government, (2) the Council 
of Ministers, (3) the General Secretariat, and 
(4) the Commission of Mediation, Concilia- 
tion, and Arbitration. 

Article VIII: The assembly of heads of 
state and government shall be the supreme 
organ of the organization. It shall, subject 
to the provisions of this charter, discuss 
matters of common concern for Africa with 
a view to coordinating and harmonizing the 
general policy of the organization. It may, 
in addition, review the structure, functions, 
and acts of the organization and any special- 
ized agencies which may be created in ac- 
cordance with the present charter. 

Article IX: The assembly shall be com- 
posed of heads of state and government or 
their duly accredited representatives, and 
shall meet at least once a year. 

At the request of any member states, ap- 
proved by the majority of the member states, 
the assembly shall meet in extraordinary 
session. 

Article X: (1) Each member state shall 
have one vote, (2) all resolutions shall be 
determined by a two-thirds majority, (3) 
questions of procedure shall require a simple 
majority; whether or not a question is one 
of procedure shall be determined by a simple 
majority of all member states present and 
voting, and (4) two-thirds of the total mem- 
bership of the organization shall form a 
quorum at any meeting of the assembly. 

Article XI: The assembly shall have the 
power to determine its own rules of pro- 
cedure. 

Article XII: The Council of Ministers 
shall consist of foreign ministers or such 
other ministers as are designated by govern- 
ments of member states. The Council of 
Ministers shall meet at least twice a year. 
When requested by any member state and 
approved by two-thirds of all member states, 
it shall meet in extra session. 

Article XIII: The Council of Ministers 
shall be responsible to the assembly of the 
heads of state and government. It shall be 
entrusted with the responsibility of prepar- 
ing conference of the assembly. It shall take 
cognizance of any matter referred to it by 
the assembly. It shall be entrusted with 
implementing the decision of the assembly 
of heads of state. It shall coordinate inter- 
African cooperation in accordance with the 
instructions of the assembly and in con- 
formity with article II of the present charter. 

Article XIV: (1) Each member state shall 
have one vote, (2) resolutions shall be deter- 
mined by a simple majority of the members 
of the Council of Ministers, and (3) two- 
thirds of the total members of the Council 
shall (constitute a) quorum for any meeting 
of the Council. 

Article XV: The Council shall have the 
power to determine its own rules of proce- 
dure. 

Article XVI: There shall be an administra- 
tive Secretary General of the Organization 
who shall be appoined by the assembly of 
heads of state and government. The ad- 
ministrative Secretary General shall direct 
the affairs of the secretariat. 

Article XVII: There shall be one or more 
assistant Secretaries General of the Organiza- 
tion who shall be appointed by the assem- 
bly of heads of state and government. 

Article XVIII: The functions and condi- 
tions of services of the Secretary General, the 
Assistant Secretaries, and other employees of 
the secretariat shall be governed by the pro- 
visions of this charter and the regulations 
approved by the assembly of heads of state 
and government. 

Article XIX: Member states pledge to settle 
all disputes among themselves by peaceful 
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means, and to this end there is created a 
Commission of Mediation, Conciliation, and 
Arbitration, whose composition and working 
conditions will de defined by a separate 
protocol approval by the assembly of heads 
of state and governments. This protocol 
shall be regarded as forming an integral part 
of this present charter. 

Article XX: The assembly shall establish 
such specialized commissions as it may deem 
necessary, including: (1) Economic and so- 
cial commission, (2) educational and cul- 
tural commission, (3) health, sanitation and 
nutrition commission, (4) defense commis- 
sion, and (5) scientific, technical, and re- 
search commission. 

Article XXI: Each specialized commission 
referred to in Article XX shall be composed 
of ministers concerned or other ministers 
of plenipotentiaries designated by the gov- 
ernments of the member states. 

Article XXII: The functions of the spe- 
cialized commissions shall be arrived at in 
accordance with the provisions of the pres- 
ent charter and of the regulations approved 
by the Council of Ministers. 


G. THE BUDGET 


Article XXIII: The budget of the organi- 
zation prepared by the Secretary General 
shall be approved by the Council of Minis- 
ters. The budget shall be financed through 
contributions from member states in accord- 
ance with the scale of assessment of the 
United Nations, provided, however, that no 
member state shall be assessed an amount 
exceeding 20 percent of the yearly regular 
budget of the o tion. The member 
states agree to pay their respective contribu- 
tions regularly. 


H. SIGNATURE AND RATIFICATION OF CHARTER 


Article XXIV: 

1. This charter shall be open for signature 
to all independent, sovereign African and 
Malagasy States and shall be ratified by the 
signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 

2. The original instrument, done in the 
African languages if possible and in English 
and French, all texts being equally authentic, 
shall be deposited with the Government of 
Ethiopia which shall transmit certified copies 
thereof to all independent sovereign African 
and Malagasy States. 

3. Instruments of ratification shall be de- 
posited with the Government of Ethiopia, 
which shall notify all signatories of each 


deposit. 
I. ENTRY INTO FORCE 


Article XXV: This charter shall enter into 
force immediately upon receipt by the Gov- 
ernment of Ethiopia of the instruments of 
ratification from two-thirds of the signatory 
states as soon as possible. 

J. REGISTRATION OF THE CHARTER 

Article XXVI: This charter shall, after 
the ratification, be registered with the U.N. 
secretariat through the Government of Ethi- 
opia in conformity with article 102 of the 
U.N. Charter. 

K. INTERPRETATION OF THE CHARTER 

Article XXVII: Any question which may 
arise concerning the interpretation of this 
charter shall be decided by a vote of two- 
thirds of the heads of state and government 
members of the organization. 

L. ADHESION AND ACCESSION 

Article XXVIII: 

1. Any independent, sovereign African 
state may at any time notify the adminis- 
trative Secretary General of its intention to 
adhere or accede to this charter. 

2. The administrative Secretary General 
shall, on receipt of such notification, com- 
municate a copy of it to all the member 
states. Admission shall be decided by a sim- 
ple majority of the member states. The 
decision of each member state shall be trans- 
mitted to the administrative Secretary Gen- 
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eral, who shall, upon receipt of the required 
number of votes, communicate the decision 
to the state concerned. 

M. MISCELLANEOUS 

Article XXIX: The working languages of 
the organization and all its institutions shall 
be the African languages, English, and 
French. 

Article XXX: The administrative Secretary 
General may accept, on behalf of the organi- 
zation, gifts, bequests, and other donations 
made to the organization, provided that this 
is approved by the Council of Ministers. 

Article XXXI: The Council of Ministers 
shall decide on the privileges and immuni- 
ties to be accorded the personnel of the sec- 
retariat in the respective territories of the 
member states. 


N. CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Article XXXII: Any state which desires to 
renounce its membership shall forward a 
written notification to the administrative 
Secretary General. At the end of 1 year 
from the date of such notification, the charter 
shall cease to apply with respect to the re- 
nouncing state, which shall thereby cease to 
belong to the organization. 


O. AMENDMENT TO THE CHARTER 


Article XXXIII: This charter may be 
amended or revised if any member state 
makes a written request to the administra- 
tive Secretary General to that effect, provided, 
however, that the proposed amendment is 
not submitted to the Assembly for considera- 
tion until all the member states have been 
duly notified of it and a period of 1 year has 
elapsed. Such an amendment shall not be 
effective unless approved by at least two- 
thirds of all the member states. 

In faith whereof, we, the heads of African 
and Malagasy states and governments, have 
signed this charter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. RIEHLMAN (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) on account of death in the 
family. 

Mr. Lisonatr for Wednesday, May 29, 
1963, on account of official business. 

Mr. FINNEGAN (at the request of Mr. 
O'Hara of Illinois) for Wednesday, May 
29, 1963, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 30 minutes, on Friday 
next, May 31, 1963; to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RovupesusnH, for 30 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 


‘include extraneous matter. 


Mr. Jarman, for 30 minutes, 
Wednesday, June 5. 

Mr. Marhras, on Friday next, for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. Cramer, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. PucrnsxI, for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
June 6. 

Mr. Gramo (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) , for 30 minutes, on June 30. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, for 20 minutes, 
today; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter, 


on 
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Mr. MacGrecor (at the request of Mr. 
MosHeER), for 60 minutes, on June 3. 

Mr. Linpsay (at the request of Mr. 
MosHER), for 60 minutes, on June 3. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. STAEBLER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. COHELAN to revise and extend re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
Whole and to include extraneous matter 
and a series of tables. 

Mr. Cramer in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MosHer) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Matsunaca) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Mourpxy of New York. 

Mr. Hacan of Georgia. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. WHITE. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 384. An act to amend the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended, 
in order to provide increased protection 
against eviction of dependents from premises 
rented for dwelling purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs 

S. 449. An act to liberalize the provisions 
of title 38, United States Code, relating to 
automobiles for disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

S. 583. An act to amend certain provisions 
of existing law concerning the relationship 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the 
Army and Navy so that they will apply with 
similar effect to the Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 969. An act to provide medical care for 
certain Coast and Geodetic Survey retired 
ships’ officers and crew members and their 
dependents, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

S. 978. An act to provide medical care for 
certain persons engaged on board a vessel in 
the care, preservation, or navigation of such 
vessel; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1036. An act to amend the inland and 
western river rules concerning anchor lights 
and fog signals required in special anchorage 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6009. An act to provide, for the periods 
ending June 30, 1963, and August 31, 1963, 
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temporary increases in the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 1409. An act to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 6009. An act to provide, for the pe- 
riods ending June 30, 1963, and August 31, 
1963, temporary increases in the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Friday, May 31, 1963, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


864. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting reports of the number 
of officers on duty with Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army and the Army General 
Staff on March 31, 1963, pursuant to section 
3031(c) of title 10, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

865. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Installations and Logistics) rel- 
ative to the Department of the Navy propos- 
ing to transfer a 50-foot LCM fitted as a fire- 
boat (hull No. C-49098) to the Paid Firemen’s 
Association, Inc., Mount Vernon Fire Depart- 
ment, Mount Vernon, Wash., pursuant to 
title 10, United States Code, section 7308; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

866. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill enti- 
tled “A bill to authorize certain retired and 
other personnel of the U.S. Government to 
accept and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain for- 
eign countries”; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

867. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Federal Power Act to prohibit abandonment 
of facilities and service without the consent 
of the Federal Power Commission”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

868. A letter from the Commissioner, Fed- 
eral Prison Industries, Inc., U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the Directors of Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., for the fiscal year 1962, pur- 
suant to 18 U.S.C. 4127; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

869. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
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transmitting a report to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 1(c) (ii) 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Authorization Act for the fiscal 
year 1963 (76 Stat. 382); to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

870. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting re- 
port concerning certain significant prob- 
lems that are being encountered by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, and the State highway departments 
in administering the program for design and 
construction of the 41,000-mile Interstate 
System; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

871. A letter from the Chairman, Commis- 
sion on International Rules of Judicial Pro- 
cedure, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the act of 
September 2, 1958, to establish a Commission 
and Advisory Committee on International 
Rules of Judicial Procedure, as amend 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

872. A letter from the Chairman, Commis- 
sion on International Rules of Judicial Pro- 
cedure, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to improve judicial pro- 
cedures for serving documents, obtaining evi- 
dence, and proving documents in litigation 
with international aspects”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

878. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to extend and clarify existing 
inspection and investigative powers, require 
a premarketing showing of the safety of 
cosmetics, assure the safety, efficacy, and 
reliability of therapeutic, diagnostic, and 
prosthetic devices, improve the statutory co- 
ordination between that act and the bio- 
logical drug provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act, provide for cautionary labeling 
of articles where needed to prevent acci- 
dental injury, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Report on the mysterious disap- 
pearance of $7.5 million of US. securities 
from the vault of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, Calif. (Rept. No. 354). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of the rule XII, pub- 
lic bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 6668, A bill to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 6669. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 6670. A bill to amend section 301 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 6671. A bill to consent to an agree- 
ment between Hanover School District, New 
Hampshire, and Norwich Town School Dis- 
trict, Vermont, establishing an interstate 
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school district; to the Committee on the Ju- 


276, so as to extend its provisions for 3 
additional years, to expand the program un- 
der that act to provide for the training of 
teachers of all exceptional children, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 6673. A bill to amend the prevailing 
wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended; and related sections of the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, as amended; and the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.R. 6674. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
to prohibit restraints of trade carried into 
effect through the use of unfair and decep- 
tive methods of packaging or labeling cer- 
tain consumer commodities distributed in 
commerce, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6675. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to protect the 
navigable waters of the United States from 
further pollution by requiring that syn- 
thetic petroleum-based detergents manu- 
factured in the United States or imported 
into the United States comply with cer- 
tain standards of decomposability; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

H.R. 6676. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses paid or incurred in connection 
with the adoption of a child; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 6677. A bill to provide maternity 
benefits for the spouses of persons called to 
active duty during the Berlin crisis, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 6678. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain unneeded Federal lands of 
the Fort Miles Reservation, Del., to the 
State of Delaware for public educational and 
park purposes, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, MEADER: 

H.R. 6679. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Foreign Economic Development; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 6680. A bill for the relief of certain 
classes of civilian employees of naval instal- 
lations erroneously in receipt of certain 
wages due to misinterpretation of certain 
personnel instructions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 6681. A bill to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force 
officers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 6682. A bill to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide edu- 
cational assistance to the children of. vet- 
erans who are permanently and totally 
disabled from wartime service-connected dis- 
ability; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 6683. A bill to amend section 4481 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
a credit against the truck use tax where the 
taxpayer, during the taxable period, dis- 
poses of a truck and acquires another truck; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.R. 6684. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 to authorize the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator to 
make urban planning grants thereunder for 
the provision of planning assistance to In- 
dian reservations; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 6685. A bill to consent to an agree- 
ment between Hanover School District, New 
Hampshire, and Norwich Town School Dis- 
trict, Vermont, establishing an interstate 
school district; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6686. A bill to amend paragraph 1537 
(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 
certain footwear; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. THORNBERRY: 

H.R. 6687. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands located in San Marcos, Tex., 
and administered by the Secretary of In- 
terior as part of the San Marcos National 
Fish Hatchery, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6688. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to improve and strength- 
en the actuarial status of the trust funds, 
to permit payment of child’s insurance bene- 
fits after attainment of age 18 in the case 
of a child attending school, to extend the 
period within which ministers may elect 
coverage, to provide full retroactivity. for 
disability determinations, to increase the 
annual earnings includible in determining 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 6689. A bill to extend the principles 
of equitable adjudication to sales under the 
Alaska Public Sale Act; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 6690. A bill to amend part VIII of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1(a) and chapter 33 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
that World War II and Korean conflict vet- 
erans entitled to education under such pro- 
visions of law who did not utilize their 
entitlement may transfer their entitlement 
to their children; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 6691. A bill to amend section 712 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for waiver of premiums for certain vet- 
erans holding national service life insurance 
policies who become or have become totally 
disabled before their 65th birthday; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 6692. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment in certain cases because of 
race, religion, color, national origin, ancestry, 
or age; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ABELE: 

H.R. 6693. A bill to provide for a study by 
the Secretary of the Interior of strip and sur- 
face mining operations in the United States 
and for a report to Congress of the results of 
such study, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6694. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 3, 1956, relating to vocational training 
for Indians, to include nurses’ training; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr CLAUSEN; 

H.R. 6695. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I and 
their widows and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6696. A bill to amend section 351 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize the 
furnishing of specially adapted housing and 
automobiles to certain seriously disabled vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 6697. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to prohibit the Federal 
Communications Commission from assessing 
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fees or charges for services, publications, or 
instruments, unless specifically permitted by 
law; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 457. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a postage stamp in honor 
of the 150th year of peace between Canada 
and the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.J. Res. 458. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H. Res. 375. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. Res. 376. Resolution pertaining to in- 
vestigations, House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, travel authority; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, LINDSAY: 

H. Res. 377. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
investigation to determine whether a Re- 
serve commission is incompatible with the 
holding of a seat in Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. Res. 378. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. Res. 379. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H. Res, 380. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the ringing of bells on the 4th day of July 
of each year; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. Res. 381. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McINTIRE: Memorial of the State 
of Maine Legislature recommending full de- 
velopment of electric power potential of 
Passamaquoddy Bay and Upper St. John 
River; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting action to place 
the lumber industry of the United States on 
an equitable and competitive basis with for- 
eign manufacturers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to Senate Memorial No. 756, relating to 
citrus mortgages; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as folllows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 6698. A bill for the relief of Jenta 
Burak Falshpan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 6699. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Jeannie Chien nee Wu Ching-Nee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BOLAND: 

ELR. 6700. A bill for the relief of Dr. Al- 
fredo C. Kaguyutan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 6701. A bill for the relief of Rasalina 
Sousa Martins; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6702. A bill for the relief of Adolf 
and Irena Hasenryk; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6703. A bill for the relief of Luther D. 
Stull; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6704. A bill for the relief of Jamil 
Hanna Yousef; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Buy Mr, PEPPER: 

H.R. 6705. A bill for the relief of Shirley D. 
Wells; to the Committee on the Judiclary. 

By Mr. ST, ONGE: 

H.R. 6706. A bill for the relief of Dr. Romeo 
Puruganan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6707. A bill for the relief of Edward 
V. Amason and Emerita Cecilia Amador Ama- 
son; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 6708. A bill for the relief of Carmelita 
Anciano Liaguno; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
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Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the fourth calendar quarter of 1962 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $74. E. (9) $288.19. 

A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $17,456.29. E. (9) $17.456.29. 


A. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $17,456.29. E. (9) $17,456.29, 


A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $112.75. E. (9) $8,748.74. 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $637.21. 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $5,892.21. E. (9) $5,892.21. 


A. American Podiatry Association, 


16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $122.77. 
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A. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $900. 

A. American Surveys, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Certain cement companies. 


A. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,056. E. (9) $8,673.56. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $13,150.06. 


A. American Ve Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 


E. (9) $751.77. 


A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. John Arens, 500 Westchester Avenue, 
White Plains, N.Y. 


B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams Hotel, Washington, 
D.c. 

E. (9) $61.11. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class one railroads operating in the 
State of Arkansas, 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $73.75. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,120. E. (9) $33.22. 


A. Association of Undergraduate and Prac- 
tical Nurses of the Distric: of Columbia, 327 
Carroll Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $250. 


A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $25. 

A. A. V. Atkinson, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,107.37. 

A. Atlantic, Gulf & Great Lakes Shipbuild- 
ing Association, 529 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $16,303.23. E. (9) $16,303.23. 


A. J. A. Ayares, Mountain Avenue, Murray 
Hill, N.J. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $54.40. 


A. J. D. Bearden, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,093.74. 


A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $874.99. 


A. Carl H. Berglund, 607 South Pine, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,745.89. 


A. C. M. Bissette, 3200 34th Street, 
South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $293.44. 

A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $3,097.74. 

A. J. Wiley Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, Sixth and Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


A. Charles B. Bowling, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulheim Ruhr, Germany. 

E. (9) $160. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Studiengesellschaft fur Privatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen, e.v. Contrescarge 46, Ger- 
many. 

E. (9) $250. 


A. Homer L. Brinkley, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,432.73. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,853.16. E. (9) $1,853.16. 


A. Charles H. Brown, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $562.50. 


A. Charles H. Brown, Inc., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $937.50. 

A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $17.55. 
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A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $94.83. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 805 Rosselle Street, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $319.29. 


A. Gustave Burmeister, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $833.33. E. (9) $7.78. 


A. James A. Campbell, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


‘D. (6) $2,895.69. E. (9) $289.56. 

A. Canal Authority of the State of Florida, 
803 Rosselle Street, Jacksonville, Fla, 

E. (9) $1,669.29. 

A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & Metal 
Trades Council, Post Office Box 471, Balboa 
Heights, C. Z. 

D. (6) $1,575.42. E. (9) $1,824.34. 


A. Carretta & Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Advertising Specialty National Associa- 
tion, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and Advertising Specialty Guild Interna- 
tional, 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Carretta & Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association of 
America, 122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $47.60. 


A. William L. Carter, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Joseph E. Casey, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Jerry Maiatico, 806 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $65,000. 


A. Hal M. Christensen, 808 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dental Association, 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. 


A. Charles Patrick Clark, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Long Beach Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, 328 Long Beach Boulevard, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

A. Charles Patrick Clark. 

B. B. Rapaport and Son, Inc., Central 
Street Post Office Box 169, Windsor, Conn, 


A. Washington I. Cleveland, 1712 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Division, American Automobile As- 
5 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
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A. Joseph Cohen, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
III. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Nicholas S. Collins, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $220. E. (9) $28.55. 

A. Paul G. Collins, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 

A. Committee for Collective Security, 307 
East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $110. E. (9) $170.74. 

A. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Don Costa, 
Roanoke, Va. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $243.19. 


3527 Brandon Avenue, 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Corn Millers’ Federation, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

E. (9) $45.10. 

A. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

E. (9) $15.98. 

A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $555.50. E. (9) $555.50. 

A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Abraham A. Dash, 20 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $555.50. E. (9) $55.50. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $731.25. E. (9) $13.74. 

A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 

A. John M. Dickerman, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $188.46. 

A. Division of Federal Relations, National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8,495.66. 
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A. Ben DuBois. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

A. J. D. Durand, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $520. E. (9) $100.14. 

A. James B. Dyess, 1411 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Samuel W. Earnshaw, 983 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Members of Charter Oak Shippers Co- 
operative Association, Inc., Milford, Conn., 
and members of Progressive Shippers Coop- 
erative Association, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 

A. John W. Emeigh, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $587.01. E. (9) $11.20. 

A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers As- 
sociation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $250. 

A, James Finucane, 926 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,137.50. E. (9) $15.56. 

A. Donald G. Fletcher, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $8.89. 

A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Cit- 
izens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,437.31. 


A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. James F. Fort, 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $70.90. 


A. Warner W. Gardner, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Geothermal, Inc., Interna- 
tional Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $15.50. 

A. Mary Condon Gereau, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Di- 
vision of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,290.35. E. (9) $234.90. 

A. Goodson & Hannam, 6399 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Rossmoor Corp., Seal Beach, Calif. 
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A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,833.34. 


A. John F. Griner, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street N.W., Washington, 
D.c 


D. (6) $4,418.64. E. (9) $441.86. 


A. Albert A. Grorud, 816 E Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Colville Indian Association, 
Dam, Wash. 

E. (9) $11.50. 
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A. Albert A. Grorud, 816 E Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Yakima Indian Association of Wash- 
ington State, 3121 Wilson Lane, East, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

E. (9) $10.50. 


A. Group Health Association of America, 
Inc., 704 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $564.03. E. (9) $555.50. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert E. Harper, 1913 I Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 


A. Herbert E. Harris II. 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $37.90. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Ralph D. Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Joe L. Howell, Jr., 3800 U.S. Highway 
51 North, Jackson, Miss. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hays-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $48.97. 

A. Floyd E. Huffman, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $587.01. E. (9) $9.60. 

A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 

A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers 
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of America, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $22,480.66. 

A. Chester W. Jackson, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,300. 

A. Robert C. Jackson, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
1501 Johnson Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $2,150. E. (9) $187. 

A. Philip F. Jehle, National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Charlie W. Jones, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Guatemala Sugar Producers Associa- 
tion, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 


A. Charles C. Keeble, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Dela- 
ware Corp.), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, 
Tex. 

E. (9) $16.24. 


A. Kennon, White & Odom, 233 St. Ferdi- 
nand Street, Baton Rouge, La. 

B. Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) 8210.14. 

A. George W. Koch, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. William L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $198.56. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic, Gulf & Great Lakes Shipbuild- 
ing Association, 529 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $14,888. E. (9) $568.72. 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wall Street Traders, Inc., 60 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Ronald Korsan, 5343 Main Street, 
Skokie, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, the Hay-Adams Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


E. (9) $149.59. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $375, 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D.C. 


May 29 


B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $125. 

A. John V. Lawrence, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $205.62. E. (9) $5.40. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Liberty Lobby, Inc., 918 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,970.23. E. (9) $1,611. 

A. Norman M. Littell, 1826 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Howard International, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $185.62. 

A. Bernard Locker, 4107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,000. 

A. R. C. Longmire, Pauls Valley, Okla. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion, Districts, League City, Tex. 

E. (9) $192.12. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $430.08. 

A. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,040.62. E. (9) $284.77. 

A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,312.50. E. (9) $6.50. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., Eleventh & L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,340. 
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A. William J. McDonald, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

A. Joseph B. McGrath, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,860.50. E. (9) $261.40. 


A. Marvin L. McLain, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,125. E. (9) $0.60. 

A. William H. McLin, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,140.66. E. (9) $324.89. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street 


1201 16th Street 


East 36th Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $75.59. 
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A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
Dc. 

E. (9) $77.12. 


A. Jerome J. Madigan, 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Don Mahon, Box 959 Ben Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $649.61. 


A. Albert E. May, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $280. E. (9) $27.05. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of N.A., 2800 North Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $4,490. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial tions, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,419. 


A. Edward L. Merrigan, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 9 East 38th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


E. (9) $273. 


A. Ross A. Messer, 724 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Post Office & 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
724 Ninth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $58.02. 


A. M. Barry Meyer, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $316.50. 

A. John R. Minor, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $491.90. 


A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
E. (9) $2,095.02. 


A. Willis C. Moffatt, 536 First Security 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 

A. Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Undergraduate & Prac- 
tical Nurses of the District of Columbia, 327 
Carroll Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Curtis Morris, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 


inghon. D.C. 
. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
148 Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
A. Joseph J. Mulhern, 11 Pemberton 
Square, Boston, Mass. 
E. (9) $154.57. 
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A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A. John T. Murphy, 


808 North Third 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 


E. (9) $122.30. 

A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 
7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 
tive, Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $155.90. E. (9) $202.61. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. National Association of Agricultural 
Stabilization & Conservation County Office 
Employees, Jasper, Fla. 

D. (6) $18,469.04. E. (9) $2,475. 

A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $11,410.60. E. (9) $13,469.24. 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $64,790.50. E. (9) $11,898.45. 

A. National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, 348 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $41,797. E. (9) $1,710. 

A. National Association of Post Office & 
General Service Maintenance Employees, 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,980.75. E. (9) $2,433.60. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7,922.16. 

A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $450. 


A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
1201 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $490. E. (9) $1,999.18. 

A. National Bureau for Lathing & Plaster- 
2e Inc., 755 NADA Building, Washington, 


PE (9) $3,198.90. 


A. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


Inc., 


A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 

* 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
. (9) $5,598.52. 

A. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $39,050. E. (9) $42,169.18 
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A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. National Council of American Importers, 
Inc., New York City, N.Y.; Japanese Chamber 
of Commerce of New York Inc.; Japan Rub- 
ber Footwear Manufacturers Association, 
Tokyo; Japan General Merchandise Export- 
er's Association, Tokyo, Japan. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $50. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $168.40, 

A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside Bou- 
levard, Alameda, Calif. 

E. (9) $37.24. 

A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $60,527.25. E. (9) $2,805.97. 

A. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $90,165.75. E (9) $11,768.38. 

A. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $9,160. 


A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) 820,124.47. E. (9) $20,322.62. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., Washing - 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,823.85. E. (9) 8840. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers Asso- 
ciation, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $7,386.38. E. (9) $12,323.74. 

A. National Small Business Association, 
801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,683.83. E. (9) $4,306.97. 


A. Herschel D. Newsom, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Seward P. Nyman, 3301 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 3301 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $42.41. 


A. Richard T. O'Connell, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $758.52. 
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A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Sugarcane 
Planters, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $500. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $500. 

A. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

E. (9) $5,393.60. 


A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, W: , D.C. 

D. (6) $1,681.93. E. (9) $835.90. 


A. Vaux Owen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,307.38. E. (9) $12.50. 


A. Leonard H. Pasqualicchio, 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Rufus W. Peckham, Jr., 1100 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Prancisco, Calif. 


A. Edmund E. Pendleton, Jr., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cal- 
ifornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


D. (6) $491.90. 


A. George C. Pendleton, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cal- 
ifornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, 


Calif. 
D. (6) $491.90. 


A. Hart Perry, 10 MacDougal Alley, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Sandford Z. Persons, 820 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $4.75. 

A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $23.40. 

A. Milton M. Plumb, Railway Labor Build- 
ing, 400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
Railway Labor Building, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
E. (9) $10.50. 


A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans 


B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A. Gordon M. Quarnstrom, 
Boulevard, Skokie, III. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 
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A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Grant S. Ray, 114 Huron Drive, Forest 
Heights, Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert E. Redding, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Robert E. Redding, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800.06. 

A. Robert H. Reiter, 1311 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Kollsman Industries Inc., 
2005 North Hawthorne Avenue, Melrose Park, 
III. 
D. (6) 81,000. 


A. John J. Riley, 1625 L Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,598.55. E. (9) $103.75. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $220. 


A. Rossmoor Corp., Post Office Box 125, 
Seal Beach, Calif. 

A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


A. Edward C. Rustigan, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. United Air Lines, Inc., Box 8800, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz. 


B. Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Prancisco; et al. 


A. Fred J. Scanlan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350. 


A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

E. (9) $513.48. 

A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,398.68. E. (9) $332.15. 

A. Theodore A. Serrill, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Editorial Association, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

E. (9) $228.29. 
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A. Henry M. Shine, Jr., 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,288.50. E. (9) $270. 

A. Ralph Showalter, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,292.37. E. (9) $542.26. 

A. W. A. Smallwood, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Wayne J. Smith, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. William Radkovich Co., 9133 Garvey 
Boulevard, Rosemead, Calif. 

A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1100 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $220.02, 


A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $577.98. E. (9) $629.33. 


A. John F. Speer, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John M. Sprague, 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
corp.), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $50.30. 


A. Chester S. Stackpole, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


— 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Royal Globe Insurance Cos., 150 William 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $50. 


1100 Shoreham 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association to Acquire Compensation 
for Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, 
Okinawa; Association of Landowners of Oki- 
nawa, Naha, Okinawa. 

E. (9) $100. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

B. Imported Footwear Group, National 
Council of American Importers, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters’ 
Association, Tokyo. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $50. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Rubber Footwear Manufacturers’ 
Association, No. 11, 3-chome, Denma-cho, 
Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Rubber Footwear Manufacturers’ 
Association, Tokyo. 


1963 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Miscellaneous Goods Division, Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, Inc. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

B. Nozaki Associates, Inc., 4 Albany Street, 
New York, N..; Mitsubishi International 
Corp., 120 Broadway, New York, N. T.; Ajino- 
moto Co. of New York, 20 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $10. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $225. 

A. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States, 261 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $909.63. E. (9) $909.63. 

A. John I. Taylor, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $958.33. E. (9) $5.64. 

A. J. B. Thayn, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,406.24. E. (9) 821.60. 


A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $60.40. 


A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,397.71. 


A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,034. 


A. Mrs. Hattie B. Trazenfeld, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $24.50. 

A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 


A. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $636.35. E. (9) $636.35. 

A. Arvin E. Upton and Eugene B. Thomas, 
Jr., 1821 Jefferson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Committee on Radiation Pro- 
tection & Measurements, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $11.12. 

A. Veterans of World War I, USA, Inc., 40 
G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold S. Walker, Jr, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. T. M. Walters, 400 First Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, ORC & B Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


A. Herbert F. Walton, 7447 Skokie Boule- 
vard, Skokie, III. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
——— the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 

Cc 

E. (9) $4,841.73. 


A. Don White, 1201 Spring Street, Fair- 
fax, Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
1201 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $4,514.15. E. iA} $1,644.77. 


A. John C. White, | 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,125. E. N 4 $233.68. 


A. John J. Wicker, Jr., Jr., 706 Mutual Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eration Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,323.73. E. (9) $3,328.73. 


A. John Willard, Box 1172, Helena, Mont. 
ee Railroad Association, Helena, 
font. 


A. Kenneth Williamson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital en 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,464.25. E. 2 $99.62. 


A. Albert Y. Woodward, 1625 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


A. Albert Young S 1625 I Street 
2 Washington, D.C 
Oil & Gas Co., 1010 Wilshire 
—— eee ee 


A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Lot Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers 
of America, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,063. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


May 29 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1963: 


(Nore.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. 


In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 


repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE Two Copies WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data 


PLACE AN X“ BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 
“QuaRTERLY" REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate 


figure. 


Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5," "6," etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(1) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an employee“) 


(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on Irem “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ —is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


NOTE on Item “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 


attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” 


“The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


‘ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


‘subject of action by either House“ 302(e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


C] place an “X" in the box at the 


longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
nonor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” 


(Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 


Report 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item "C4" and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


Do not attempt to 
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Nore on Irem “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item D“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(u) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ili) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 6” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More. When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 


hy CERTINA Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
S 4 — pata! 4 money . ANTEPE of e ts 13. Have there been such contributors? 
oe es od tharos or duplicated matter ved as a OE ATE 

ik... Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter Please answer “yes” or no“: 

1 A: Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
— loans) during the period“ from January 1 through the last 

9 Tora, for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through 5“ days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

T. $-------- Received during previous Quarters of calendar year Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
ET T SE page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 

8, $-.------ Torat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6 Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 

and “7”) period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
Loans Received such tabulation in accordance with the following example: : 


“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan . . . Sec. 302(a). 
Tora, now owed to others on account of loans 
Borrowed from others during this Quarter 

Repaid to others during this Quarter 


“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
(“Period” from Jan. 1 through .----------------- 1 
$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE ON Irem “E"”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 


or an 
302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


(b) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write None“ in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 


9 Public relations and advertising services 
C ‘Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
~a”) 
8. iiak Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 
N Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 
S Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 
A Epa el Telephone and telegraph 
(i E Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 
B. E All other expenditures 
8 er ‘Torat for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) 
10. 4 Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 
. Tota, from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and 10% 


Loans Made to Others 

“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan. . .”—Sec. 302(b). 
„ Tora, now owed to person filing 

. Lent to others during this Quarter 

CS Sa Repayment received during this Quarter 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: Amount, “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshbanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


84,150.00 Toran 
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A. Clarence G. Adamy, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $17.50. 

A. V. J. Adduci, 1725 De Sales Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,284. E. (9) $659.23. 


A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,876.22. E. (9) $9,876.22. 

A. Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 528 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $903. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $2,911.25. E. (9) $2,911.25. 


A. George Venable Allen, 4370 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Louis J, Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen & Merrill Armour, 1001 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif., and 22 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, lll. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $2. 

A. Edwin N. Altman. 

B. American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y., and 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $699.99. 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $67.75. 


A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $7,295.73. 

A. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $25,384. E. (9) $25,348. 


A. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 
E. (9) $29,393.03. 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,562.50. E. (9) $19,010.89. 

A. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $187,039.90. E. (9) $7,334. 

A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $365.37. E. (9) $425.05. 
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A. American Justice Association, Inc., De- 
tense Highway, Gambrills, Md. 
D. (6) $2. E. (9) $2. 


A. American Legion, National Headquar- 
ters, 700 North Pennsylvania Street, In 
dianapolis, Ind. P 

D. (6) $74,108.83. E. (9) $33,299.22. 


A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $293.86. E. (9) $10.90. 


A. American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y. and 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,399.98. E. (9) $73.10. 


A. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $9,519.25. 

A. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
21 Bank Street, Lebanon, N.H. 

D. (6) $6,074.88. E. (9) $6,074.88. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $522.20. E. (9) $522.20. 

A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,589.37. E. (9) $2,141.35. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $33,652. E. (9) $11,691. 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,606.17. E. (9) $3,606.17. 


A. American Surveys, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Certain cement companies. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $20.25. 

A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, Westfield, Mass. 

D. (6) $216.61. 

A. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


D. (6) $9,750.50. E. (9) $9,750.50. 


A. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $72,308.50. E. (9) $400. 

A. American Warehousemen's Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 


a. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. Larry Andrews, 1411 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Anti-Vivisection Society, 
1411 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. Richard H. Anthony, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


TE Trade Relations Council of the U.S., 
0. 


A. W. B. Ardery, Washington, D.C. 
B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class I railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $24.80. E. (9) $446.65. 


A. Carl F. Arnold, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,750, E. (9) 82,059.74. 


A. Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $1,178.24. 
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A. Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Associated Third-Class Mail Users, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $375. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $8,691.60. E. (9) $8,691.60. 


A. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
110 William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,544.16. E. (9) $2,544.16. 

A. Association on Japanese Textile Imports, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Association of Oil Pipelines, 1725 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $200. 


A. Richard W. Averill, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 


A. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1725 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National AeroSpace Services Association, 
1725 De Sales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $84. 


A. Charles B. Bailey, Sr., 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees. 

D. (6) $2,457.75. E. (9) $497.06. 


A. Donald Baldwin, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $208.80. 

A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $960. 

A. Raymond Maxfield Barnes, 305 Com- 
monwealth Building, Washington, D.O. 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $244. E. (9) $65.35. 
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A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, National prays ad of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., m, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. @) 119 34. 


A. William G. Barr, rr, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking age Iga Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D 


A. Osmero L. Bartelli, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Ra- 
dio & Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. A. Wesley Barthelmes, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Co. of North America and 
Life Insurance Co. of North America, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $374. E. (9) $92.50. 

A. William B. Barton, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 


A. Laurie C. Battle, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Roy Battles, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. John V. Beamer, 625 Valley Brook Lane, 
Wabash, Ind. 

B. Fine Hardwoods Association, 666 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $781.59. 


A. J. D. Bearden, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,093.74. 

A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $874.99. 


A. Lowell R. Beck, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,569. E. (9) $779.22. 

A. John H. Beidler, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,419. E. (9) $168.07. 

A. James F. Bell, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Muncey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $9.75. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $5,250. 
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A. Charles A. Betts, 1420 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Charles C. Bevis, Jr., 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,680. E. (9) $297.92. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employes of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, et al. 

E. (9) $179.22. 


A. Leon G. Billings, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8150. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., 720 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $17.91. 


A. Henry J. Bison, Jr., 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retail Grocers, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $385. 


A. John H. Bivins, 1 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $605. 
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A. James C, Black, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 


A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. W. G. Blewett, 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A. William Blum, Jr., 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
aon Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,262.50. E. (9) $354.75. 


A. Pred F. Bockmon, . 405 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Maurice G. Boehl, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Eugene F. ic 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Co. Institute, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 
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A. Benjamin W. Boley, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Geothermal, Inc., International 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. A. Dewey Bond, 727 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $164.35. 

A. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 
25 West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $247.55. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, 1209 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $712.50. E. (9) $45.56. 


A. J. Wiley Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, Sixth & Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.c. 


A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E. (9) $618.34. 

A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Homer L. Brinkley, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Parke C. Brinkley, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation. 

A. W. S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500 E. (9) $100. 

A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $481.58. 
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A. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,526.12. E. (9) $2,526.12, 

A. Bryant C. Brown, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 100 
Church Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $23.46. 


A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 


A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,452.66. 

A. Robert W. Bruce, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $522. E. (9) $501. 


A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9), $8.65. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 805 Roselle Street, Jacksonville, Fla, 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $128.15. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $203.55. 

A. Norman D. Burch, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $79.73. 


A. George J. Burger, 740 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. and Na- 
tional Federation Independent Business, 740 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $5,286.32, E. (9) $349.35. 


A. Gustave Burmeister, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill, 
D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $4.38. 
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A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. "a 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burn- 
ham Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $190. E. (9) $190. 

A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

E. (9) $91.95. 

A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000.03. 


A. Hollis W, Burt, 1212 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1212 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $52.50. 


A. Monroe Butler, 550 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 550 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $863. E. (9) $1,541.45. 


A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1703 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, Il, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100.03. 


A. C. G. Caffrey, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 


N.C. 
D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $60. 


A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D 


O. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $304.88. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) 6804.88. 


A. Canal Authority of the State of Florida, 
805 Roselle Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,478.15. 


A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & 
Metal Trades Council, Post Office Box 471, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

D. (6) $3,461.15. E. (9) $5,752.72. 


A. Ronald A. Capone, 917 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Council of British Shipping, 
3/6 Bury Court, St, Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 


A. John T. Carlton. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James R. Carnes, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Ayenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $228. 
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A. Robert 8. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8323 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Carretta & Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Advertising Specialty National Associa- 
tion, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and Advertising Specialty Guild Interna- 
8 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


A. Carretta & Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association of 
America, 122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. H. Allen Carroll, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125, 

A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First National 
Bank Building, Canton, Ohio, and 744 Penn- 
cylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Con-Gas Service Corp., Four Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. Albert E. Carter, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $3,235.28. 


A. Clarence B, Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn, 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

A. William L. Carter, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


A. Eugene C. Carusi, 520 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $20. 


A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $560. E. (9) $92.35. 


A. Armand Chankalian, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Builders Association of New 
York, Inc., 200 C Street SE., Washington, 
Des and 118 East 25th Street, New York, 


A. Donald E. Channell, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $4.50. 


A. Alger B. Chapman, Jr., 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Taxicab Association, Inc., 
4415 North California Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $2.50. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Associacion Mexicana de Empacadores 
de Fresa, A C., Venustiano Carranza 48-50 
Piso, Mexico 1, D.F., Mexico. 

E. (9) $1.50. 


1963 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Botanical Gardens Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1527 Keeaumoku Street, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $1.50. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Jeppesen & Co., 8025 East 40th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $527.27. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., 139-141 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $6. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 
Post Office Box 2521, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $49.61. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Nacional de Productores de 
Azucar, S.A. de C.V., Baldoras No. 36-Primer 
Piso, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $13.20. 


A. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
D. (6) $2,550. E. (9) $700. 


A. A. H. Chesser, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $37. 


A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,618.45. E. (9) $2,618.45. 

A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 710 Dupont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,800. E. (9) $6,535.72. 

A. Earl W. Clark, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $954. E. (9) $90.25. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, 1011 Woodward Building, Washington, 


D.C. 

E. (9) $1,321.80. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $781.25. E. (9) $213.34. 

A. Joseph Coakley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, 316 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. David Cohen, 1341 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., W: D.C. 

D. (6) $261.54. E. (9) $11.15. 
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A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broádway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $18,650. 


A. Joseph Cohen, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
ite cane 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


D. (6) $500. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Own- 
1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $198.99. 


A. Collier & Shannon, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Collier & Shannon, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tool & Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, Reading, Pa. 

E. (9) $228.55. 

A. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, In- 
ternational, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

A. Committee on Constructive Price, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $753.75. E. (9) $753.75. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $21,768.79. E. (9) $9,057.41. 


A. R. T. Compton, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Paul B. Comstock, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 815 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George W. Cooley, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Edward Cooper. . 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 
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A. John Shepherd Cooper, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $852. E. (9) $1,701.24. 


A. Edward M. Corneaby, 25 Louisiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers 
of America, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,331.30. 


A. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,962.53. E. (9) $7,962.53. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers’ Federation, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

A. Donald M. Counthan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers“ Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $38. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fourteen cement companies. 


441 East 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $880. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Ten Canadian investment companies. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $735.02. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Dyestuffs & Chemicals, Inc., 2307 North 
11th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. A. P. Moller, 8 Kongens Nytorv, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The North American Sugar Co., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Raleigh Industries of America, Inc., 1168 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., and The 
British Cycle & Motor Cycle Industries Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., Eaton Road, Coventry, England. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


A. Mrs. Warren E. 5, Cox, 2808 South Ives 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 200 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $1.15. 


A. A. Harry Crane, 303 New England Build- 


ing, Topeka, Kans. 
B. Southern Railway System, Washington, 


DC. 
E. (9) $470.65. 


A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. C. B. Culpepper, Post Office Box 1736, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc. 

A. John Curran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., W: D. O. 

D. (6) $3,682. B. 2 $703.25. 


moh seer e 18th & M Streets NW., 
W. 


ashington, D 

B. National a of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 18th & M Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,400. 


A. Bernard Cushman, 5025 Wisconsin Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. ted Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees of 
America, 5025 consin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

E. (9) $67.75. 


A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Louis S. Damiani, Post Office Box 54, 
Gatun, C. Z. 

B. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & 
Metal Trades Council, Post Office Box 471, 
Balboa Heights, O.Z. 

D. (6) $1,411.12. E. (9) $3,053.50. 


A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $764.58. E. (9) $27.14. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ml. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $35,005. E. (9) $1,025.62. 


A. Clarence A. Davis, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. State Water Conservation Board of 
Montana, Helena, Mont. 
D. (6) $625: 


A. Lowell Davis, 601 Ross Avenue, Mart, 
Tex. 


D. (6) $89. E. (9) $89. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Av- 
enue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $15,966. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.O. 

B. Committee of Consumer Finance Com- 
panies, 731 Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of 
the District of Columbia, 2400 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


731 Washington 
650 Madison 
A. Donald S. Dawson, 


Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


731 Washington 


A. Michael B. Deane, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 
1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $601.12. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Automotive Service Industry Associa- 
tion, 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $472.50. 


Inc., 


A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James J. Delaney, Jr., 220 Central Build- 
ing, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Ronald W. De Lucien, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $250. E. (9) $35.39. 


A. Leslie E. Dennis, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $420. 


A. Mary S. Deuel, 3026 Cambridge Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,102.50. 

A. Joe T. Dickerson, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $15. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,687.50. E. (9) $279.03. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


May 29 


B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
6201 S Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
D. (6) $2,314.55. E. (9) $89.55, 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Thurman & Wright, 1208 Latham 
Square Building, Oakland, Calif. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tulelake Irrigation District, Post Office 
Box 787, Tulelake, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,107.92. E. (9) $207.92. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westlands Water District, Post Office 
Box 4006, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,915.73. E. (9) $115.73. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Service Headquarters, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

E. (9) $4,693.28. 


A. Robert H. Distelhorst, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $6.80. 

A. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $23.551.24. E. (9) $23,120.95. 


A. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employes of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

A. Thomas Dixon, 1311 & Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $285. E. (9) $111.26. 


A. Paul R. M, Donelan, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $441. 


A, James L. Donnelly, 200 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers“ Association, 200 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


A. Donoghue, Ragan & Mason, 239 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., Post Office Box 
1050, Newark, NJ. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Donoghue, Ragan & Mason, 289 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Seatrain Lines, Inc., 595 River Road, 
Edgewater, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 110 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $150. 


A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1730 K Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $609.25. 

A. C. L. Dorson; 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C 


1963 


B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,874.11. E. (9) $197. 


A. Evelyn Dubrow, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,160. E. (9) $1,527.27. 


A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Wiliam E. Dunn, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. James B. Dyess, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1.88. E. (9) $26.63. 


A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 515 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $140. 


A. Walter A. Edward, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., Massachusetts 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 


A. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Jr., Raleigh, N.C. 

B. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 

D. (6) $3,125.04. E. nell $328.52. 


A. James B. Ehrlich, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $516.25. E. (9) $52.15. 


A. D. Howard Elliott, 207 Darlington Road, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
E. (9) $80. 


A. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,404. 


A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amal ted Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach tae, 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Warren G. Elliott, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $63.75. E. (9) $5.29. 


A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $48. 


A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., W: ton, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,000. 
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A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. 0. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $2.40. 

A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers Association, 302 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $468. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water & Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,600. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,600. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 


Calif. 
D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,030. 


A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $615.39. E. (9) $58.40. 

A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $15.70. 


A. Clint Fair, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,419. E. (9) $115.82. 


A. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $5,850. E. (9) $1,200. 

A. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $87,823.51. E. (9) $28,857.57. 


A. Robert L. Farrington, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Republic of China, Chinese Government 
Procurement & Services Mission, 50 Church 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Federation of Regular Taxpayers, Route 
4, Box 58, Hastings, Mich. 
D. (6) $117.50. E. (9) $103.03. 


A. Joseph G. Fenney, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $300. 


A. Arthur S. Fefferman, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 


A. Joe G. Fender, 2033 Norfolk Street, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. National Conference 
Shipping Association, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,415.94. 


of Non-Profit 


A. Edward O’Brien Fennell, 1120 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Air Lines, Inc., Post Office Box 
6800, Chicago, Ml. 


A. Maxwell Field, 210 Lincoln Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $75.55. 


A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of the Forest Industries of 
British Columbia, 550 Burrard Street, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $367.96. 

A. Maurice W. Fillius, 700 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Alcoholic Bever- 
age Importers, Inc., 700 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Employment Association, 260 
Southfield Road, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,920. E. (9) $122. 

A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Con-Gas Service Corp., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. (9) $9.63. 

A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,800. 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,553.55. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,425. E. (9) $172.72. 


A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, NY. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $170. 

A. John G. Fox, 1730 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 
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B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $478. 

A. George R. Frankovich. 

B. Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths 
of America, Inc., 207-11 Sheraton-Biltmore, 
Providence, R.I., and Jewelry Industry Tax 
Committee, Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $591.88. 

A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $22,490.22. E. (9) $6,575.15. 


A. Malcolm H. Frost, 25 West 43d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Garrett Fuller, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. West Coast Steamship Co., 601 Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Oreg. 


836 Wyatt Building, 


A. George Milan Fuller, 1627 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc, 

A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


D. (6) $500. 


A. Warner W. Gardner, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western. Geothermal, Inc., International 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $7.32. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $2.40. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Aubrey Gates, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil, 

D. (6) $170. 
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A. General Council of British Shipping, 


3/6 Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C, 3, 
England. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 


B. The Inter-State Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. J. M. George, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Ernest Giddings, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association 
& American Association of Retired Persons, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,211. 


A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Glen Alden Corp., 1740 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Philip Goldstein, Woodward Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, 1011 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employees’ Council, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,608.84. E. (9) $6,953.97. 


A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 


tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $77.27. 
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A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $8,649.24. E. (9) $8,649.24. 

A. Gravelle, Whitlock, Markey & Tait, 1032 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Structural Clay Products Industry De- 
pletion Committee, 1032 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $15.14. 

A. Cornelius R. Gray, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill, 

E. (9) $23.22. 

A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $120. E. (9) $11.18. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of Consumer Finance Cos., 
731 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. Albert A. Grorud, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Colville Indian Association, Coulee Dam, 
Wash. 

E. (9) $23. 


816 E Street NE., 


A. Albert A. Grorud, 816 E Street NE, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Yakima Indian Association of Wash- 
ington State, 3121 Wilson Lane, East, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

E. (9) $17.35. 


May 29 


A. Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, American Smelting & Co., 
American Mining Congress, and ‘American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $2,650. 


A. Terry Gunn, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Martime Committee, 100 Indi- 
ana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,131.65. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $954. E. (9) $29.65. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 419 Transportation Build - 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. J. G. Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Council of Private Lending Institu- 
tions, Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., W: n, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $13,800. E. — (9) $117.11. 


A. W. C. Hammerie, 2 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Harold F. Hammond, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Transportation Association of America. 


A. C. L. Hancock, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $125. 

Mrs. Mildred B. 3 212 Maryland 

Prete NE., Washington, D. 

B. National Woman's . Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 


nı. 
D. (6) $720. E. (9) $363.84. 


1963 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. L, James Harmanson, Jr., 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,666.68. E. (9) $478.32. 

A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,541.67. E. (9) $28.33. 


A. Stephen H. Hart, 500 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $2.481. E. (9) $619.82. 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $156.25. E. (9) $12.04. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Hays & Hays, 920 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $11.30. 

A. John C. Hazen, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $50.25. 

A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,427.75. E. (9) $1,427.75. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $28.66. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., and 20 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Comite de Productores de Azucar, An- 
tonio Miro Quesada 376, Lima, Peru. 

E. (9) $18.53. 

A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Constructive Price, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $806.12, 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 18th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 18th and M Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


150 East 42d 
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B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,097.16. E. (9) $972.16. 

A. John K. Herbert, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,725.03. 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y., 
and 801 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $282.76. E. (9) $282.76. 


A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $39.60. 


A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 482 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

E. (9) $17.35. 

A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Wool Trade Association, 155 
West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association, 
Post Office Box 472, Station S, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Brewers Association, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) 75.54. 

A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington. D.C. 

D. (6) $496.25. 

A. Robert L. Higgins, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. John W. Hight, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $50. 

A. James A. Hirshfield, 305 Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, 200 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 


D. (6) $1,166.67. E. (9) $52.10. 


A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Public Power Association, 
919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $340. 


A. Ralph D. Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3.50. 


A. Fuller Holloway, 808 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. A. D. Holmes, Jr., Gallion, Ala. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Edwin M. Hood, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Lawrence W. Horning, 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Donald E. Horton, 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Warehousemen’s Association. 


222 West Adams 


A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Charles L. Huber, 1701 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $4,693.28. 


A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 

E. (9) $30.08. 


A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc. 


A. Fred G. Hussey, 200 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Dr. M. Berlin, Washington, D.C., et al. 

D. (6) $1. E. (9) $336. 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. 

A. William J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. Frank N. Ikard, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 


Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
so 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
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A. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $9,905.10. E. (9) $9,905.10. 


A. Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
Inc., 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $0.75. 


A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers 
of America, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10,583.99. 

A. International Economic Policy Associa- 
tion, Legislative Committee, 1625 I Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. International Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

- E. (9) $2,750. 


A. Inter-State Manufacturer's Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,762.50. E. (9) $4.20. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., W- 
1481 First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Mi 


nn. 
D. (6) $730. E. (9) $985.35. 


A. Walter K. Jaenicke, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
5 Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 

O. 


A. Japanese-American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,725.01. E. (9) $63.50. 

A. Philip F. Jehle, National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
737 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $5,981.48. 

A. Peter D. Joers, 810 Whittington Avenue, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $250.64. E. (9) $7.04. 

A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 600 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,200.19. E. San bg, $137.25. 


A. Ned Johnston, 430 4309 Saul Road, Ken- 
sington, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D. (6) $216. E. (9) $381.45. 

A. James E. Jones, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $35.75. 


A. Edwin W. Kaler, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $50. 
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A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,187.50. E. (9) $852.69, 


A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Guatemala Sugar Producers Associa- 
tion, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


A. Karelsen & Karelsen, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $116.77. 

A. Howard B. Keck, 550 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $300. 


A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 9864 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
E. (9) $275. 


A. Charles C. Keeble, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $82.27. 

A. Eugene A. Keeney, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 


A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B, West Coast Life Insurance Co., 605 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. John T. Kelly, 1411 K Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $210.55. 
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A. Ronald M. Ketcham, Post Office Box 351, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,482.45. E. (9) $2,164.71. 

A. Jef Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,581.78. E. (9) $1,457.25. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12.50. 

A. John A, Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $246.25. 


A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $114.75. E. (9) $3.15. 


A. Ludlow King, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Savings & Loan League, 221 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $725. 


A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman 
D. (6) $1,775. E. (9) $1,775. 


A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $630. E. (9) $72.32. 


A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,540. 


A. George W. Koch, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wall Street Traders, Inc., 60 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50. East 
Huron Street, „III. 

E. (9) $3,526.64, 


A. Lloyd R. Kuhn, 1725 De Sales Street 
NW. W. D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,648. E. (9) $508.14. 


1963 


A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Labor-Ma: ent Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $6,667.68. E. (9) $6,034.67. 


A. Lake Carriers Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Employer National Patent Council, Inc., 
1434 West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,999.96. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quality Brands Associates of America, 
Inc., 1001 Grant Street, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,750. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1616 P Street NW., 


Trucking Associations, Inc., 

1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $195.12. E. (9) $4.20. 

A. Warren Lawrence, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $98.25. 

A. Philip S. Leahy, 1334 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of N en, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $88.13. E. (9) $200.04. 


A. Leonard F. Lee, 402 Solar Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Post 
Office Box 2511; Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $38.00. 


A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $110. E. (9) $102.24. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Roy T. Lester, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $1,175. E. (9) $62.56. 

A. John R. Lewis, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $1,354.34. 

A, Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $6. E. (9) $18.30. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, and 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,767.87. E. (9) $10,767.87. 

A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $10. 
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A. Lawrence J. Linck & Co., 55 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
E. (9) $574.18. 


A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Charles B. Lipsen, 1741 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,184.09. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $510. E. (9) $59.65. 


A. Gordon C. Locke, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Bernard Locker, 4107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John J. Long, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Printing Pressmen & 
Assistants’ Union of North America, Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,300. 


A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and 82d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $79.19. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $2,395.83. E. (9) $52.60. 

A. John A. McCart, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employees“ Council, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,884.56. 


A. Albert L. McDermott, 745 Washington 
‘Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 777 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Angus H. McDonald. ; 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., W. D. C. 

D. (6) $2,846.08. E. (9) $245.40. 

A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. — 

A. William F. McKenna, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Wiliam F. McKenna, 908 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $23.11. E. (9) $7.75. 


A. Marvin L. McLain, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,208.30. E. (9) $42.23. 


A. Patrick H. McLaughlin, 1741 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Fur Manufacturers, 101 West 
30th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Patrick H. McLaughlin, 1741 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Glen Alden Corp., 1740 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Clarence M. McMillan, 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Association, 
Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $222.75. E. (9) $3.34. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
21 Bank Street, Lebanon, N.H. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $91.71. 


A. John G. Macfarlan, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $940.50. E. (9) $174.96. 

A. James E. Mack, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Confectioners Association, 36 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $339.34. 

A. James E. Mack, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Peanut Butter Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. John W. MacKay, 509 14th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $100. 

A. Don Mahon, Box 959, Ben Franklin 
Station, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,412.85. 

A. Carter Manasco, 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4.800. E. (9) $171.50. 


A. D. L. Manion, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $537.51. 


4201 Chesterbrook 
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A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,000. 


A. Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths 
of America, Inc., 207-211 Sheraton-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R.I. 

D. (6) $18,120. E. (9) $2,195.88. 


A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,052. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $187.89. 


A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Prancisco, Calif. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A. David M. Marsh, 887 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 110 William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) 08 $2.60. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $20. 


A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South 
Main Street, Akron, Ohio, 


A. J. Paull Marshall, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $389.71. E. (8) $246.20. 


A. Paul V. Martenson, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Drew Martin, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $463.50. 


A. Lawrence S. Martin, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. 

A. Thomas A. Martin, 510 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,342.73. E. (9) $217.73. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building & Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,492.52. 


A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, 345 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $294.76. 
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A. P. H. Mathews, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $558.56. E. (9) $377.71. 

A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $243.75. E. (9) $42.14. 


A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Secondary Ma- 
terial Industries, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. George E. Meagher, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $2,136.40. E. (9) $43.45. 

A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,802.60. E. (9) $10.50. 

A. Medical 1 
lumbia, 1718 M Street seceded Washington, D.C. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

D. (6) $3,419. 


A. Wiliam R. Merriam, 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,450. E. (9) $3,675. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street rabies Washington, D.C. 


A, Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
E. (9) $1,508.45. 


A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis., and 912 University Building, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 912 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D, (6) $100. E. (9) $60. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce, 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Loui- 
siana and Texas, 2211 South Coast Build- 
ing, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $2,250. 
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A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Com- 
mittee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,090. 

A. Joseph L. Miller, 918 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

B. Northern Textile Association, Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co., and Theisen-Clemens Co. 

A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y., 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $429. 


A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Missouri Railroad Committee, 906 
Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. M. D. Mobley, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Willis C. Moffatt, 536 First Security 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 

A. Marion S. Monk, Jr., Batchelor, La. 

B. National Association of Soll & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. G. Merrill Moody, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 944 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $52.60. E. (9) $110.48. 

A. Cecil Morgan, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


Murphy, 


B. American Reciprocal Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $1,820. E. (9) $52.18. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Ford Motor Co., American Road, Dear- 
born, Mich. 


A. Morison, 


— 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $1,450. E. (9) $385. 

A. Vincent S. Mullaney, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $420.19. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW. 


Washington, D.C. 
B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y, 


— 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


— 


A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


1963 


A. Ray R. Murdock. 

B. American Maritime Association, 17 
Battery Place, New York, N. T., and 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $699.99, 


A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $900. 


A, Robert F. Murphy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,203.20. E. (9) $67.90. 

A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D. O. 


A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Anti-Vivisection Society, 1411 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $493.50. E. (9) $641.12. 


A. National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Co., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $13,750. E. (9) $16.78. 

A. National Association of Electric Co., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $62,339.36. E. (9) $9,163.33. 


A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $267.50. E. (9) $17.50. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $35,048.99. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $8,776.11. 

A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C, 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,287.82, E. (9) $2,287.82. 


A. National Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Association of Postal Supervi- 
sors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $7,559.51. 

A. National Association of Postmasters of 
the U.S., 348 Pennsylvania Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C 

D. (6) $124, 752. E. (9) $1,710. 

A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1098 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D 

D. (6) 72.4295 10 E. (9) $2,497.60, 

A. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 
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A. National, Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, 1422 K Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $25,899.80 E. (9) $682.50. 

A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
1201 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va, 

D. (6) $5,094.50 E. (9) $327.18. 

A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,297.37. E. (9) $7,297.37. 


A. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $340,749.80. E. (9) $5,324.96. 

A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, 386 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $4,000. 


A. National Conference of Non-Profit 
Shipping Associations, Inc., 26 Auburn Ave- 
nue, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $5,929.17. 

A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905; Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $7,259.72. E. (9) $7,259.72. 


A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,188. E. (9) $5,800. 


A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion; Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $1,823.55. E. (9) $1,783.12. 


A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociation, 18th and M Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Member associations of the league. 

D. (6) $400,455.08. E. (9) $2,937.16. 

A. National Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $56.56. 


A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,832. E. (9) $1,832, 


A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
309 Livestock Exchange Building, Omaha, 


Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,455. E. (9) $3,455. 

A. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 3 e Avenue NW., 


Washington, 

D. (6) 267611 27. E. * $10,354.60. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., W: D.C. 

D. (6) $4,274.65. E. (9) $4,274.65. 
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A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $785.49. 


A. National Parking Association, 711 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $42,570. E. (9) $18,000. 

A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,825. E. (9) $13,640.51. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill., and 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $4,696.96, 

A. National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $30,780. E. (9) $12,697.62. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $680.10. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $230,482. E. (9) $1,988.67. 

A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) 620. E. (9) $20. 


A. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
11 


D. (6) $2,115.94. E. (9) $8,679.42. 


A. Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture & Labor on Import Export Policy, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,100. E, (9) $10,091.50. 

A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $168.75. E. (9) $42.41. 

A. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $475.55. E. (9) $475.55. 

A. Mrs. Sarah H. Newman. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 

A. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock Asso- 
ciation, 161 William Street, New York City. 

D. (6) $1,599.77. E. (9) $1,732.47. 

A. George L. Nichols, 1625 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $574.50. 

A. Stanley D. Noble, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $915.84. E. (9) $598.70. 


A. T. A. Nooner, Jr., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


B. Railway Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $3,600. 
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A. Walter O. Noreen, 509 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. 000 $100. 


A. O. L. Norman, “1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $90.66. 


A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. North Carolina Cotton Promotion As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 5425, Raleigh, N.C. 
E. (9) $446.37. 


A. Harry E. 1 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill 

B. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 


A. E. M. Norton, 30 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $66.38. 


A. Richard T. O'Connell, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,724.98. E. (9) $298.37. 

A. William B. O’Connell, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, III 


A. E. H. O'Connor, 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of America, 
176 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $28,188.70. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 3033 
Excelsior Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $424.12. 


A. John F. O'Connor, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,374.96. E. (9) $173.40. 

A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $38.52. E. (9) $2. 

A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, TO 2 Penn- 
Sylvania Street, Indianapolis, 

D. (6) $3,726. E. (9) 2192.38. 

A. Samuel Omasta, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $22. 


A. Clayton L. Orn, 539 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 
B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 
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A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185. 

A. John A. Overholt, 10315 Kensington 
Parkway, Kensington, Md. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $923.10. 


A. William Edison Owen, 215 C Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Manning Clagget, Robert Smith, John 
Underwood, all of Accokeek, Md. 

A. Edwin F. Padberg, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Ter- 
race, Gladwyne, Pa. 

B. Campbell Soup Co., 375 Memorial Ave- 
nue, Camden, N.J. 

A. Walter Page, 912 University Building, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. J.D. Parel, 944 Transportation Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $205.62. E. (9) $106.14. 

A. Holcombe Parkes, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $9,750. 

A. James D. Parriott, Jr., 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 


A. George F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
B. West Virginia Railroad Association. 


A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000. Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $143.50. 

A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. AO) $1,423.87. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

D. (6) $700. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $54.52. 


May 29 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

D. (6) $1,900. E. (9) $40.64. 

A. Hart Perry, 57 East 74th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Ervin L. Peterson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $6.05. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $43.50. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $21. 

A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard N. Philleo, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $9.90. 
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A. Tom Pickett, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington; D.C. 

D. (6) $326.67. 

A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $268.13. E. (9) $50.30. 

A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 


A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $2,955. 


A. Pitcairn Co, 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

E. (9) $1,940.64. 

A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ava- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 


D. (6) $196,696.82. E. (9) $1,350. 


A. Milton M. Plumb, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C; 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James K. Polk, Esq., 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 

A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. f 

E. (9) $23.90. 

A. Thomas W. Power, 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 


1012 14th Street 


1963 


B. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 
1530 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,125. E. (9) $300. 


A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,500. 


A. William R. Pringle, 23640 Bryden Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and 744 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Con-Gas Service Corp., 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four Gate- 


A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $1.95. 


A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Nicaragua Sugar Estates, Ltd., Man- 
agua, Nicaragua. 

E. (9) $57.15. 


A. Felix M. Putterman, 1712 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D 

B. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, 1712 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $429.05 


A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. eg at Cancer Society, New York, 
N.Y. et al. 
D. <6) $12,249.97. E. (9) $7,523.07. 


A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $114.24. 


A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury 
Road, Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 
D. (6) $176.15. E. (9) $125.95. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 


A. J. A. Ransford, 1701 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Tidewater Oil Co. 

A. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Stanley Rector, 520 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Robert E. Redding, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tra tation Association of America, 
1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,300.01. E. (9) $3,618.04. 
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A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B. Texas railroads. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $205.70, 


A. Herbert S. Reid, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Louis H. Renfrow, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $91,902.25. 
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A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,284. E. (9) $7,695.26. 


A. F. Marion Rhodes, 60 Beaver Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York Cotton Exchange, 60 Beaver 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Theron J. Rice, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 


A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,133.34. E. (9) $15. 


A. Harry R. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Louisiana railroads. 

D. (6) $32.25. E. (9) $105.39. 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. O.. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of Consumer Finance Co., 
731 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., 112 East Washington Street, 
Bloomington, III. 

A. Richard J. oa 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,124.98. E. (9) $228.81. 

A. Siert F. Riepma, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers. 


Munsey Building, 


A. C. E. Rightor, 3300 Rolling Road, Chevy 
Chase, M 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $146.75. 

A. Eugene Ritzner, 2400 Benedict Canyon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Clyde F. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $175. 

A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Cos., 730 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $526. 


A. T. J. Ross & Associates, Inc., 405 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $6,075.49. 

A. Edmond F. Rovner, 1123 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. 0. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
& Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. James H. Rowe, Jr, and Richard C. 
O'Hare, 1120 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Haytian American Sugar Co., S.A., Port 
au Prince, Haiti. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $102. E. (9) $ $110.64, 


A. 88 Ryan, 528 B Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. 

B. Air . — Control de eae Inc., 528 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $23.05. 


A. William H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
soclatior of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,999.88. E. (9) $60. 

A. Kermit B. Rykken, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A, Francis J, Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, et al. 

A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated Business Publications, 
205 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,500. E. (9) $146.96. 

A. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 460 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 10 Co- 
lumbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $54.15. 

A. O. H. Saunders, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D, (6) $1,950. 
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A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $4,300. 


A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Weshington, D.C. 

B. Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Fred G. Seig, 925 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
B. Association of American Railroads, 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $140.79. E. (9) $248. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $147.45. 


A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,065.63. E. (9) $112.90. 


A. David C. Sharman, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
21 Bank Street, Lebanon, N.H. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $451.27. 


A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and National Association 
of Electric Cos., 1200 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $968. 


A. Leander I. Shelley, 608 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N-Y. 
D. (6) $249.99. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $25. 

A. Max Shine, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $992.50. E. (9) $20. 


A. Richard C. Shipman. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,387. E. (9) $94.95. 


_A. Robert L. Shortle, 508 International 
Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 
B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. David Silvergleid, 509 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $100. 


A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. (9) $3,030. 


A. Harold S. Skinner, Post Office Box 2197, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Continental Oil Co. 

A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Okla. 


A. Harold Slater, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,312.50. E. (9) $71.03. 

A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. US. Savings & Loan League, 221 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,812.50. E. (9) $13.80. 

A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $182. 


Bartlesville, 


A. James R. Smith, 1060 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,650. 

A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 710 Dupont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,609.19. E. (9) $1,579.15. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 1200 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $798. E. (9) $187.89. 

A. Lyle O. Snader, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300.01. E. (9) $200.20. 

A. Prank B. Snodgrass, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 
Ky. 
D. (6) $275. E: (9) $74.35. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $1,557.68. 
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A. J. R. Snyder,. 400 First Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5.458.52. E. (9) $3,768.14. 

A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $10. 

A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $868.90. 


A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
D. (6) $45,961.17. E. (9) $4,335.52. 


A. William W. Spear, 214 National Bank 
Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $729.17. E. (9) $8. 

A. John F. Speer, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. John M. Sprague, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $127.80. 


A. Marian S. Stafford, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $260, 


A. Frank S. Steele, Post Office Box 1453, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

B. Southern Railway System, Post Office 
Box 1808, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Mrs. C. A. L. Stephers, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D.C. 

A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 

A. Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 120 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,791.47. E. (9) $5,052.65. 

A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $262.60. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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B. Federation of American Scientists, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, Laguna, 
N. Mex. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Metlakatla Indian Community, 
Office Box 142, Metlakatla, Alaska. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
DC, 

B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho. 


Post 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

B. The Oglalla Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Salt River Ena MAUGA Indian Com- 
munity, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San Car- 
los, Ariz. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Seneca Nation of Indians, 25 Main 
Street, Salamanca, N.Y. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Tuscarora Nation of Indians, Lewis- 
ton, N.Y. 

A. Ronnie J. Straw, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 827 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Structural Clay Products Industry De- 
pletion Committee. 1032 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,272.97. E. (9) $1,215.95. 

A. Norman Strunk, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $216.84. 

A. Sam S. Studebaker, Tipp City, Ohio. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Walter B. Stults, 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
bea ena Cos., 537 Washington Building, 
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A. Prank L. Sundstrom, 1290 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Dwight D. Taylor, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $22.92. E. (9) $15.96. 

A. John I. Taylor, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,437.50. E. (9) $46.13. 

A. Mrs. Margaret K. Taylor, 20 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and Bipar- 
tisan Citizens Committee for Federal Aid 
for Public Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation, 4107 Davenport Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A, J.B. Thayn, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,447.91. E. (9) $24.04. 


A. Christy Thomas & Barry Sullivan, 536 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of River & 
N Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, 


MD. (6) $750. E. (9) $ $169.58. 


A. Oliver A. Thomas, 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Reno, Nev. 

A. Eugene M. Thore, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $345. E. (9) $7.20. 


125 North Center 


A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber 
of Commerce, Vallejo, Calif. 

D. (6) $147.50. E. (9) $151.77. 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,062.50. E. (9) $314.41, 

A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of USA, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,357.58. E. (9) $1,404. 

A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $80.05. 


570 Lexington 


A. Trade Relations Council of the U.S. Inc., 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,816.67. E. (9) $61.55. 


A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,812.50. E. (9) $78.70. 

A. Alben W. Barkley Truitt. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Cooperative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $692.35. E. (9) $25.33. 


A. Dick Tullis, 307 Maple Terrace, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Superior Oil Co., Houston, Tex., and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $850. 

A. Ernest A. Tupper, 1420 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. John W. Turner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Western Range Association, 375 North 
Fulton Street, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $12. 

A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 
La. 


E. (9) $915.13. 

A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 321 
West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,309.14. 

A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $410,281.68. E. (9) $46,114.57. 

A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $32,045.17. 

A. Theodore A. Vanderzyde, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,249.91. E. (9) $15. 

A. W. M. Vaughey, Box 4268, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

A. Thomas M. Venables, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Venn, Cole & Associates, Inc., Dupont 
Plaza Center, Miami, Fla. 

B. The Council of Private Lending Institu- 
tions, Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $43.22. E. (9) $3.86. 

A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. 


A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. B. J. Viviano, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. The Voice of the People in Action, 621 
Sheridan Street, Chillum, Md. 

B. Dr. Russell Forrest Egner. 

D. (6) $519.40. E. (9) $565.59. 

A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $552.50. E. (9) $13.91. 

A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $298.75. E. (9) $20.83, 


A. William A. Walton, room 309, 920 Jack- 
son Street, Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Rallroad Committee, room 309, 
920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 


A. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,400.77. E. (9) $2,163.11. 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $216.35. 

A. Waterways Bulk Transportation Coun- 
cil, Inc., 21 West Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,190. E. (9) $10,106.61. 


A. J. R. Watson, I. C RR. Passenger Sta- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, I.C.R.R. 
Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss, 


A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York City. 

B. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock Asso- 
ciation, 161 William Street, New York City. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Thomas Watters, Jr., 161 William Street, 
New York, N.Y., and Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bi „ Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York City, and Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $603.15. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. (6) $200. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $3.13. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 11th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $16.87. 

A. William H. Webb, LaSalle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. City of Redondo Beach, Municipal 
Building, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. William H. Webb, LaSalle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,689.98. E. (9) $440.30. 


A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich 


D. (6) $3,865.06. 

A. Dr. Frank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $78.60. 

A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

A. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $99,517.92. E. (9) $10. 

A. Don White, 1201 Spring Street, Fairfax, 
Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
1201 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $4,625.01. E. (9) $2,428.70. 

A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $203.97. 

A. John C. White, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mare A. White, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Albert E. Wilkinson, Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $1,024.05. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3.60. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E. (9) $1.86. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish & Kootenai Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $2.12. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 

ash 


Wash. 
E. (9) $1.40. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $1.80. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sugar Producers Association of El Sal- 
vador, San Salvador. 


A. John Willard, Box 1172, Helena, Mont. 
B. Montana Railroad Association, Helena, 
Mont. 


A. Franz O, Willenbucher, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 1 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Harding deC. Williams, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,666. E. (9) $70.42. 

A. Robert E. Williams, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $144.35. 


A. W. A. Williams, Jr., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
IH. and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $311.28. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 616 Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 120 
East 41st Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Clark L. Wilson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Emergency Lead-Zine Committee. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $308.60. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

A. Henry B. Wilson, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 5 

E. (9) $51.85. 

A. Richard W. Wilson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $35. 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield Av- 
enue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 
La 


D. (6) $600. E. (9) $315.13. 


A. H, L, Wingate, Box 7, Pelham, Ga. 

B. Southern Railway System, Post Office 
Box 1808, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $350. 

A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A. Venlo Wolfsohn, 1729 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $0.75. 


A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
3860 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 


A. J. Banks Young, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,440. E. (9) $144.52. 
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A. John H. Young, 1411 Major Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers 
of America, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,760.75. 


A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
D.C. 

B, National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sternstein, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
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REGISTRATIONS 


May 29 


The following registrations were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1963: 


(Nore.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. 


In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are 


not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 
FILE Two COPIES WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE an Xx BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page shouid be num- 


bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ “5,” “6,” etc. 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


———˙ 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


7 Ist 


2d | 3d | 4th 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—(a) In GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) Employee“. To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 


(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1, State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM B“. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ —is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


NOTE on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests.“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 


attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” 


“The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House”—$ 302(e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
KA left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
sonor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item C4“ and fill out item “D” and “E” 


on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< ica 5 


AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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A. Ablard & Harrison, 930 Federal Bar 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Basilio King, Natividad Building, Ma- 
nila, Philippines. 

A. Alliance of Independent Telephone 
Unions, 1422 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A. Carl F. Arnold, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 De Sales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Frank Baird-Smith, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Beacon Agency, Inc., Broad & Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Lowell R. Beck, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William S. Bergman, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C, 

B. Dixie Project & Development Associa- 
tion, Inc., St. George, Utah. 

A. William S. Bergman, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. William Radkovich Co., 9133 Garvey 
Boulevard, Rosemead, Calif. 


Inc., 


A. Charles C. Bevis, Jr., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 De Sales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


1741 De Sales 


A. Leon G. Billings, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
919 18th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert J. Bird, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., 720 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Maurice G. Boehl, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


i= Sam Boyce, 414 Second Street, Newport, 
k. 

B. American Taxicab Association, Inc., 
4415 North California Avenue, Chicago, III., 
and National Association of Taxicab Owners, 
803 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Douglas Burke, 3336 Quesada Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles S. Burns, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. Frederick P. Burns, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ronald A. Capone, 917. Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Council of British Shipping, 
3/6 Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 


A. Donald E. Channell, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Bar Association, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Botanical Gardens Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1527 Keeaumoku Street, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

A. Chapman & Friedman, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., 139-141 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Toni-Michelle Chapman, 1031 Irving 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Gwendolyn Clayton, 3574 1lth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. David Cohen, 1341 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Cold War Council, 2301 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Mayers Co., Inc., 2301 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Willlam K. Condrell, 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Forest Industries Committee on Timber 
Valuation and Taxation, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 550 Bur- 
rard Street, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

A. Gary Edward Crom, 45 Madison Lane, 
South, Newport News, Va. 

A. Culbertson, Pendleton & Pendleton, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Mahogany Associates, Inc., 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickins & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of Consumer Finance Cos., 
731 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Merritt S. Deitz, Jr., 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Ronald W. De Lucien, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Leslie E. Dennis, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Duane G. Derrick, Jr., 1615 Kenyon 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Timothy V. A, Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Thurman & Wright, 1208 Latham Square 
Building, Oakland, Calif. 


A. Harry J. Donohue, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
re 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
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A. Ronald D. Doremus, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C: 


A. Ariel Dougherty, 3317 Que Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


A. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
Pennsylvania, 121 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Arthur S. Fefferman, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Mike Ferri, 3720 Macomb Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Employment Association, 260 
Southfield Road, Detroit, Mich. 


A, John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unitarian Universalist Women, 84 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Fisher, Sharlitt, Hydeman & Gelband, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The League of New York Theatres, Inc., 
and The National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theatre, Inc., 137 West 48th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Forest Industries Committee on Timber 
Valuation & Taxation, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Claudia M. Fraze, 3030 Macomb Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Milton Fricke, Papillion, Nebr. 
B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. David C. Fullarton, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Henry T. Gage, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A. I, C. Glendenning, 401 Thomas Avenue, 
Riverton, N.J. 

B. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
Pennsylvania, 121 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of Consumer Finance Cos., 
731 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Harlan V. Hadley, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Taxation Committee of Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, 320 New Center 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Haley, Bader & Potts, 1735 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 De Sales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 808 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Council of Private Lending Insti- 
tutions, Ine., 1725 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Robert B. Harris, 1627 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John W. Holton, 730 15th Street NW., 

Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Home Owners of America, Inc., 144 East 
24th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Marion L. Horn, 1422 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Alliance of Independent Telephone 
Unions, 1422 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A. Aaron L. Jayson, 623 Central Avenue, 
Cedarhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 

B. National Council of Yacht Clubs, Box 
125, Cedarhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 

A. Edwin L. Kahn, 1000 Federal Bar Build- 
ing, 1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Lloyd R. we, 1725 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D 
Aerospace e Association of 
1725 De Sales Street NW., 


A. League of New York Theatres, Inc., 137 
West 48th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. William S. Leary, 18 Bell's Mill Road, 
Erdenheim, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
Pennsylvania, 121 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Leslie Lincoln, 2932 Upton Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. James C. Lucas, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Stanley J. McCutcheon, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Marathon Oil Co. 

A. George McLain, 1031 South Grand Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. National and California League of 
Senior: Citizens. 

A. Patrick H. McLaughlin, 1741 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fur Manufacturers Association, 
West 30th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Mary McWhirter, 737 Sixth Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. James E. Mack, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Peanut Butter Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. H. E. Mahiman, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc,, 
21 Bank Street, Lebanon, N.H. 


A. Mahogany Association, Inc., 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, III 


A. Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert O. Marritz, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Henry Mayers, 2301 West Third Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Mayers Co., Inc., 2301 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A, Clarence R. Miles, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Miller Associates, Inc., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The League of New York Theaters, Inc., 
and the National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theater, Inc., 137 West 48th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Othmer J. Mischo, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amal ted Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employes 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John J. Murphy, 420 Gardiner Drive, 
Hillsmere Shores, Annapolis, Md. 

B. National Customs Service Association, 
420 Gardiner Drive, Hillsmere Shores, An- 
napolis, Md. 

A. National Association of Government 
Employees, 10 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


A. National Association of the Legitimate 
Theatre, Inc., 137 West 48th Street, New 
York, N.Y. ' 

A. National Council of Yacht Clubs, Box 
125, Cedarhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 

A. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Neale, Newman, Bradshaw, Freeman & 
Neale, 705 Woodruff Building, Springfield, 
Mo. 

B. Associated Cooperage 
America, Inc. 


Industries of 


A. George L. Nichols, 1625 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. James E. Noland, 1100 Circle Tower, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Southern Railway System, 15th and K 
Streets, Washington, D.C. 

A. North Carolina Cotton Promotion Asso- 
ciation, Box 5425, Raleigh, N.C. 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 3033 
Excelsior Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Ter- 
race, Gladwyne, Pa. 

B. Campbell Soup Co., 
Avenue, Camden, N.J. 

A. Lynn C. Paulson, 1627 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


375 Memorial 


A. William R. Pringle, 744 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Con-Gas Service Corp., 744 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 


May 29 


A. James H. Rademacher, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. A. Reidelbach, Jr., 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 Cortland 
Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers, Association, 
1008 Guarantee Savings Building, Fresno, 
Calif. 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of Consumer Finance Cos., 
731 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Creative Arts Committee for 
Better Copyright Laws, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn, 

A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A, Charles B. Scott, 1422 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Alliance of Independent Telephone 
Unions, 1422 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A. Ben Seaver, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Carroll M. Shaw, 6326 Southcrest Drive, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Julian H. Singman, 1832 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Forest Industries Association, 
2319 Lloyd Center, Portland, Oreg. 


A. John T. Skelly, 161 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1616 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wayne J. Smith, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee to Promote American-Made 
Motion Pictures, 6721 Melrose Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


A. Wayne J. Smith, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Dixie Project & Development Associa- 
tion, Inc., St. George, Utah. 


A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
III. 

A. Marian S. Stafford, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1616 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. International Coffee Agreement, 1725 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Samuel E. Stavisky, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1616 I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Menahem Stim, 29 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y, 

B. Rifkin Textile Corp., 566 Seventh Av- 
enue, New York, N.Y., and Irving S. Cohen, 
Inc., 257 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. C. Austin Sutherland, 1616 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 


A. Frederick N. Suttle, Jr., 411 Hiden 


Boulevard, Newport News, Va. 
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A. Alben W. Barkley Truitt, 1404 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Farmers Educational & Cooperative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Galen Douglas Trussell, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. William M. Vaughey, Box 4268, Jackson, 
Miss. 
B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla, 


A. Venn, Cole & Associates, Inc., Dupont 
Plaza Center, Miami, Fla. 

B. The Council of Private Lending Institu- 
tions, Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A. Franklin Wallick, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Av- 
enue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. William H. Webb, La Salle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. City of Redondo Beach, Municipal 
Building, Redondo Beach, Calif. 


A. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
1008 Guarantee Savings Building, Fresno, 
Calif. 


A. Linda Bell Zimmer, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Government Lotteries of Burma, Nation- 
alist China, Hong Kong, and Indo- 
nesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the normal, 
human urge to gamble can be found in 
almost every country around the world 
in Europe, in Africa, in Latin America, in 
the Middle East, and in the Far East. 
In 77 countries, the gambling spirit of 
its people is legally recognized and capi- 
talized on by its governments. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
take the Members of this House to the 
Far East and talk about the government- 
run lotteries in Burma, in Nationalist 
China, in Hong Kong, and in Indonesia. 

Burma began its lottery operations in 
1938 when the British ruled and has con- 
tinued ever since. The total gross re- 
ceipts for 1962 were almost $7 million. 
The net income to the Government came 
to over $212 million. While there is no 
actual earmarking of the profits, lottery 
proceeds have been used for social wel- 
fare, housing, and similar governmental 
activities. 

Nationalist China has only one state- 
operated lottery which is called the lib- 
erty lottery. In 1962, the gross annual 
receipts came to $3,689,000. The total 
income to the Government was $1,916,000 
which was used for general fiscal pur- 


poses. 

Hong Kong has only recently gone into 
the lottery business. Its first lottery was 
held July 7, 1962. Yet, the results of 
the two lotteries held in 1962 showed 
gross receipts of over $1 million. The 
total net income to the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment was almost one-half million dol- 
lars which was allocated to expenditures 
for the purpose of social welfare. The 
fascinating part is that there was con- 
siderable interest in the lottery, and the 
ticket sales and profit to the government 
went well above its expectations—so 


much so that the Hong Kong lottery is 
firmly established as the new form of 
painless taxation. 

Indonesia is another Far East coun- 
try which sensibly and realistically rec- 
ognizes that the urge to gamble is a 
universal, instinctive human trait which 
should be controlled and regulated with 
a national lottery. The total gross an- 
nual receipts for 1962 came to $8 million. 
After payment of prizes, the total net 
revenue to the Government came to $2 
million. This revenue is paid into a spe- 
cial fund which finances various social 
welfare projects. 

Mr. Speaker, why can we not be as 
smart as these governments? Why can 
we not be as logical and as sensible in 
our treatment of our own people? Les, 
why can we not follow the example of 
New Hampshire? A national lottery in 
the United States can easily produce over 
$10 billion a year in additional revenue 
which can help cut our taxes and reduce 
our national debt. 


Civil Defense Officials Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
day-to-day rush of our duties, seldom do 
we in the Congress have occasion to take 
note of the quiet, dedicated work being 
carried on by our civil defense officials. 

Though their numbers are few, these 
men and women constitute a devoted 
and conscientious group of public serv- 
ants. Their work seldom hits the head- 
lines, but they daily do battle with pub- 
lic apathy in an effort to build our 
preparedness against a day we pray will 
never come. 

The work of these people was brought 
home to me a few weeks ago when I was 
privileged to take part in a ceremony 
marking a fallout shelter in the Fort 
Worth National Bank Building. 


It was the first fallout shelter official- 
ly marked in Office of Civil Defense Re- 
gion 5, which is under the direction of 
William C. Parker in Denton, Tex. 

Since that time I have been informed 
that Noble Shepherd and the staff of 
the Fort Worth civil defense office have 
carried out a 3-day shelter stocking pro- 
gram called “Operation Big Lift.” A to- 
tal of 478,194 pounds of survival items 
for 47,084 shelter spaces were placed in 
33 Fort Worth buildings licensed as pub- 
lic fallout shelters. 

Forty-one truck lines, coordinated by 
the Fort Worth chapter of the NDTA, 
donated an estimated $10,000 in equip- 
ment and personnel to handle the moye- 
ment. In addition, 89 volunteers assisted 
in the loading and unloading operations 
at the depot and shelter points through- 
out the city. 

To Mr. Parker, Mr. Shepherd and the 
staff and volunteers devoting themselves 
to these efforts, I would like to extend 
8 personal thanks and congratula- 

ons. 


Results of the 1963 Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, listed below are the results of the 
questionnaire I mailed out to my dis- 
trict in Nebraska during the last week 
in March. Approximately 45,000 were 
mailed out and returns totaled almost 
20 percent. 

It is interesting to note that the peo- 
ple of the Third District in Nebraska 
want less Federal Government rather 
than more; that they still believe 
strongly in the principles of free enter- 
prise and getting ahead through the ef- 
forts of individual initiative. 

Replies, as you will note, are over- 
whelmingly in opposition to some of the 
major proposals before the 88th Con- 
gress. 
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There has been absolutely no demand, 
according to my mail, for programs such 
as the National Youth Opportunities Act 
or the Domestic Peace Corps. There is 
strong opposition to both of these pro- 
posals. The demand seems to come from 
the minds of a few social do-gooders here 
in Washington who would like to experi- 
ment along these lines at the taxpayers’ 
expense to the tune of a good many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

One of the two most significant re- 
sults of this questionnaire is question 
10, which asks, “Do you favor the bill 
which I introduced to bring labor unions 
under the provisions of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and other laws to eliminate 
monopolies in the field of labor?” 
Ninety-one percent replied favorably, 
with only 4.5 percent in the negative. 
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Polls by other members on this question 
have brought overwhelming “yes” votes. 

Another answer which is particularly 
significant is question 13(c), which asks 
if they favor “taking whatever steps are 
necessary, including military action, to 
overthrow the Castro regime in Cuba.” 
Sixty-eight and two-tenths percent, or 
over two-thirds, replied favorably and 
only 14 percent voted “no,” with 17.8 per- 
cent “not sure.” 

I trust that the Members will study 
the results of this poll, as I believe that 
it is indicative of a majority of our citi- 
zens’ thinking throughout the country. 
The recent wheat referendum was a 
manifesto that our citizens want less, 
rather than more, Government control 
and want a cutback in our spending 
program. 

The questionnaire follows: 


Results of the 1963 questionnaire 


$12,000,000, 000 deficit t. Dr Cor 


cuts in income taxes, but at the same time has submitted a 


r . —— ]— —— eaters Seed call 10.2 | 86.7 3.6 
b. cut taxes only if spending is reduced? -| 72.8 | 22.1 5.1 
0. reduce spending, ce the budget, and then consider a tax eu 92.7 | 4.3 3.0 
2. Do you favor the present feed grain program for agriculture? 14.7 | 56.5 | 28.8 
3. Do you favor the present wheat program for culture? 13.0 | 60.6 | 26.4 
4. Should the Federal om, vide fands for— 
a. 13.6 | 81.3 5.1 
b. 4.8 | 93.3 19 
e. o ET for s students 34.1 | 55.1 10.8 
d. grants for outstanding elementary and secondary school level teachers to attend 
versities for further ¢ study on subjects they tedch? 23.9 | 67.3 8.8 
e. should the full 4 ity for primary oa secondary education be left to State 
and local commandite . . 89.6 | 7.2 3.2 
5. Do you favor establishment — a i Youth Conservation Corps similar to the CCC of the thir- 
ties at a cost of $100,000,000 the 1st year? 10.6 | 78.6 |- 10.8 
6. Do you favor . — ol a “domestic” Peace Corps 14. 4 | 68.9 16.7 
7. Should TN pen bill to increase the duties on boch live animals and dressed meat 
imported into the United States? 86:3 | 6.7 7.7 
4 His you ad — that the United Nations is an effective force for world peace 26.3 | 52.8 | 20.9 
o you 
3. 82 ee medicare bill which provides for a compulsory health program 
the aged under social securi F c 8.4 | 85.4 6.2 
b. Fede ral — which would allow an income-tax deduction for senior citizens 
to reimburse “seg for the cost of a health -n hospitalization insurance policy 
taken out with a private insurance company 57.5 | 27.7 | 14.8 
10. Do you 3 wr bill whi + introduced to bring Ly 4 unions under the provisions of 
17 B An 5 15 ey 8 Act an other laws to Mprinate mono ine in gig fie 24 Renn 91.0 4.8 4.5 
o you ongress 8 approp! $460,000, eral funds for con- 
struction o L . eee 7.1 79.6 13.3 
12. We eave sponding 54, 200,000,000 on foreign aid this year. Do you feel that this program 
JJ... ͤ bbb 3.7 | 93. 2 3.1 
b. continued, but cut? 63.0 30. 8 6.2 
c: 5 Sedad until terminated?. 80.3 | 15.2 4.5 
A n EER T S 35.8 | 53.2 | 11.0 
13. In Ee of the Gontinaing Cuban crisis, do you believe the United States should— 
a. continue its present policies b neenensnsen=e---- 14.1 | 71.1 14.8 
b. impose a strict embargo to prevent any ee: cai materials from reaching Cuba 
until all Communist arms and men are withdrawn 85.7 | 7.2 7.1 
c. Take whatever steps are necessary, including — action, to * the 
eee e e NS eS SO SE Oe ee aE 68.2 | 14.0 | 17.8 


The Fort Michilimackinac Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this occasion to call attention 
to an historic observance which will take 
place beginning Thursday, May 30, 1963, 
for 4 days, at Mackinaw City, Cheboygan, 
Petoskey, and Harbor Springs. 

I refer to the Lacrosse-Fort Michili- 
mackinac bicentennial celebration to 
commemorate the massacre of June 3, 
1763, at the Straits of Mackinac. 


The people of the richly historic Mack- 
inac Straits area, where Michigan’s two 
beautiful peninsulas are tied together by 
the magnificent Mackinac Bridge, have 
arranged these activities to mark this 
event in the history of the settlement of 
the Northwest. 

A dramatic reenactment of the mas- 
sacre professionally produced with a cast 
of hundreds will take place at Fort Mich- 
ilimackinac on the actual spot where the 
original massacre occurred. During the 
4-day commemorative, beginning on Me- 
morial Day, there will be additional ac- 
tivities characteristic of the period in 
which the original events took place. 
This will include tomahawk and knife 
throwing, muzzle-loader shoots, archery, 
and canoe handling. There also will be 
three modern games of lacrosse between 
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two of the Nation’s foremost lacrosse 
teams. This one concession to modernity 
arises out of the fact that the game from 
which lacrosse has been developed—the 
Indian game of bagataway—was the ruse 
by means of which the Indians were suc- 
cessful in achieving their goal of elimi- 
nating the garrison. 

Let me tell you the story of this Ameri- 
can Trojan horse in the very words of 
Capt. George Etherington, commandant 
of Fort Michilimackinac on that fateful 
day written 9 days later on June 
12, 1763, to Major Gladwin, commandant 
of the British fort at Detroit, which it- 
self was besieged by the Indian nations 
under the great Chief Pontiac. This is 
a direct transcript from Captain Ether- 
ington’s letter: 

MICHILIMACKINAC, 
June 12, 1763. 

Sm: Notwithstanding what I wrot you in 
my last that all the Savages were amical 
and that everything seem’d in perfect tran- 
quility—yet on the second instant the Chip- 
aways who live in aplain near this Fort 
apointed to play ball, as they had done al- 
most every day since their arrival. They 
play’d from morning till noon then throwing 
their ball close to the Gate and observing 
Lieut. Lesley and me afew paces out of 
it, they came behind us, seiz’d and carried 
us in to the Woods. 

In the mean time the rest rush'd into the 
Fort, where they found their squas whom 
they had previously planted there with their 
hachets hid under Blankets which they took 
and in an instant kild Lieut. James and 
fifteen rank & file and a Trader named Tracy, 
they wounded two and took the rest of the 
Garrison prisoners five of which they have 
since kild. 


The massacre was part of the conspir- 
acy of Chief Pontiac and developed in the 
backwash of the Seven Years’ War be- 
tween the French and British. At the 
conclusion of the Seven Years’ War the 
British and French signed a peace treaty 
but the British either forgot to sign a 
treaty with the Algonquins or chose to 
simply ignore them. 

This meant that as far as the Indians 
were concerned they were still at war 
with the British. To them the “French 
Father,” was merely asleep and would 
one day awaken and regain his former 
eminence in the New World. 

Chief Pontiac, who was shrewd and 
intelligent and who would have been a 
great general in any army, was, for the 
moment, however, ready to concede that 
the British were dominant and he is re- 
ported to have approached them with a 
request for a co on—the rank of 
general—in the British army. He was 
turned down. It was, in part, this slight 
as well as the Algonquin conviction that 
they were still at war with the redcoats 
that led Pontiac to plot a campaign 
which he believed would drive the Brit- 
ish out of the Northwest forever. 

His plot was simplicity itself. The 
British had a number of outposts around 
the Great Lakes which they had either 
won from the French or had founded 
themselves. Among these outposts and 
forts were Fort Michilimackinac, St. 
Joseph, Green Bay, Fort Pitt, Niagara, 
Sandusky. Pontiac’s plan was to mount 
Indian attacks against all these posts 
simultaneously. And his plan worked, 
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and all up and down the frontier 
the British outposts were falling to the 
Algonquins. Nine posts in all were cap- 
tured at about the same time. And 
though Pontiac had won the day, he 
eventually lost his war as the British 
juggernaut continued to roll through the 
wilderness, reclaiming the outposts from 
the Indians. 

There is much for the student, tour- 
ist, and sightseer to enjoy at the Straits 
of Mackinac. The old fort has been re- 
stored to its original 18th century condi- 
tion through the combined efforts of 
Michigan State University and the 
Mackinac Island State Park Commission. 
The fort looks now just as it did on the 
eve of that fateful lacrosse game. 

On behalf of the bicentennial com- 
mittee, may I extend to all of you a cor- 
dial invitation to visit the straits area, 
particularly the restored forts at Macki- 
naw City and Mackinac Island. 


1963 Armed Forces Day Celebration at 
Fort Devens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein a speech that I recently made on 
the occasion of Armed Forces Day at 
Fort Devens, Mass., in my district: 


REMARKS IN PaRT OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
Pumpin on ARMED Forces Day, FORT 
Devens, Mass. 

It is a very happy privilege and honor for 
me to join with you today at Fort Devens in 
your inspiring Armed Forces Day celebration. 

I am very thankful to General Verbeck for 
his considerate invitation, and for the fine, 
outstanding record which he, his able staff, 
and all the officers and enlisted men of this 
great command have made for the Army and 
the national defense. 

In community and district, we have always 
been most fortunate in having notable, 
splendid commanding officers and other offi- 
cers and enlisted personnel at Fort Devens. 
Let me assure you that we have been very 
proud of the magnificent services this com- 
mand has rendered to the Nation and the 
world throughout the years. 

Fort Devens is one of our great Army posts 
and we have every reason always to be proud 
of its marked contributions to the security 
of the Nation. 

If I may strike a personal note today, I 
don’t suppose that Fort Devens or any other 
military post has ever had a finer, more capa- 
ble, efficient, dedicated commanding officer 
than Gen. William J. Verbeck. 

I know he is a man of great modesty and 
humility but I think it must be said here 
today that we consider General Verbeck as 
one of the outstanding commanders of our 
Armed Forces. A general officer of great 
ability and humane spirit, considerate of all 
the personnel of his command and most 
gracious and helpful in his public and com- 
munity relations. I am very happy to hail 
and salute him as a truly great military 
leader and great American, and I wish for 
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him and Mrs. Verbeck and their lovely family, 
continued success, good health and all 
choicest blessings in the future. We will long 
remember his fine work at Fort Devens and 
I will ever be grateful for his cooperation and 
help in behalf of our people. 

Fortunately for us, for our Nation and the 
world, on this Armed Forces Day, we are in 
a position to make a high and confident 
appraisal of the state of readiness, efficiency 
and power of our armed services. 

We are faced with an insidious Communist 
conspiracy which seeks to dominate the 
world and suppress the liberties of freemen 
and women. The one great deterrent that 
is effectively preventing world communism 
from spreading its influence and control and 
imposing the evils of tyranny and oppres- 
sion upon the world has been, is and will 
continue to be, the strength, power and 
readiness of our armed services, our great 
free enterprise system which backs them up, 
and the will and determination of the 
American people to preserve our blessed 
heritage, come what may. 

Let us ever be mindful of the great debt we 
owe to those in every generation who have 
protected our great land, and those who will 
continue in the years to come, as long as it 
may be necessary, to deter the potential 
enemies of this Nation and the free world, 
whoever they may be. 

Let us today take example from the strug- 
gles and sacrifices that so many have made, 
and are making, to keep this Nation free 
and safe and inspired by our spiritual ideals, 
political truths and the promise and faith 
of our great free destiny. 

On this Armed Forces Day and always, 
let us continue to strive harder than ever 
through strength, wisdom and justice for 
lasting freedom and enduring peace in the 
world. 


The International Game of Russian 
Roulette Must Be Stopped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Sudeten 
German Day will be observed in Stutt- 
gart, Germany, on June 1 through 3, 
1963. This is an annual observance 
which attracts between 300,000 and 500,- 
000 German people. This year sessions 
of the assembly will be addressed by the 
President of the German Republic, Fed- 
eral Minister Dr. Ing. Hans-Christoph 
Seebohm, the Prime Minister of Baden- 
Wurttenberg and leading members of the 
Bundestag. 

The motto of this year’s assembly is 
“Free Homeland—United Europe.” 

Under leave previously obtained, I in- 
sert in the Record the message which I 
sent to this important European meet- 
ing: 

THE INTERNATIONAL GAME OF RUSSIAN 
ROULETTE Must BE STOPPED 

I am pleased to send warm greetings and 
best wishes to all taking part in the annual 
Sudeten German Day. The theme you have 
selected for your annual meeting “Free 
Homeland—United Europe” is most fitting. 
It expresses the basic political principles 
which bind together in common cause civi- 
lized people on all the continents. But it has 
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special application to Europe, the historic 
seat of Western civilization, and the well- 
spring of the great moral and political values 
which undergird the foundations of free 
institutions in the New World. 

For centuries imperial Russia, the historic 
seat of despotism and reactionary thought, 
has reaped a rich harvest from a divided 
Europe. It was the practice of the auto- 
cratic czars to spread the seeds of discord 
among the civilized European nations and 
to drive their leaders into conflict with one 
another. Every conflict between the ad- 
vanced European nations increased the im- 
perial power of Moscow. This is a fact of 
history we must face with reality. 

The present Russian dictators are carrying 
on the predatory traditions of the czars. 
They have split Europe by the force of arms 
and they maintain that unnatural and dan- 
gerous partition by military occupation and 
government by terror. An iron curtain has 
been erected by imperial Russia to mark this 
dangerous division of civilized Europe. 
Behind that iron curtain are many once free 
and independent nations such as Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Byelorussia, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Armenia, Georgia, among others. 
The peoples of all those captive nations 
have strong, historic attachments to the 
culture and ideals of free Europe. All of 
them are non-Russians who, in this century, 
have enjoyed the blessings of self-govern- 
ment. The continuing demand of these 
captive peoples for governments of their own 
free choice and their aspirations for free- 
dom and national independence have served 
as a powerful brake on the aggressive and 
imperial ambitions of Moscow. Continued 
Russian resistance against the legitimate 
aspirations of these highly civilized peoples 
has made Central-East Europe into a vola- 
tile, political tinderbox. The growing as- 
pirations of these captive peoples for free- 
dom and national independence and the 
continuing efforts of imperial Russia to im- 
pose upon them a feudal and primitive way 
of life has created a serious threat of bloody 
revolutions and war. 

That threat must be removed. Peaceful 
arbitration of that conflict is imperative. 
Universal application of the principle of na- 
tional self-determination, under United Na- 
tions supervision, must be applied to that 
vast area of conflict without delay. The self- 
evident alternative is bloody revolutions and 
wars of liberation into freedom which could 
escalate into a thermonuclear holocaust. 
To delay action on the peaceful resolution 
of this volatile political conflict is to court 
disaster. 

Part of this explosive political problem is 
the partition of Germany by imperial Rus- 
sia. The people of now free Germany have 
established a government of their own 
choice, are masters of their destiny and en- 
joy the blessings of self-government. In 
fulfilling their aspirations the people of 
Germany have had the full support and en- 
couragement of the Western nations. But 
the Russians have pursued a contrary course 
with respect to the German territories they 
occupied at the close of World War II. There 
a rump government of Moscow stooges has 
been imposed upon the people. All basic 
liberties and freedoms are denied the people. 
The feudal and primitive system of imperial 
Russia is being forced upon the people. 
Eighteen years after the close of hostilities 
the Russians continue a full-scale occupation 
of a large part of Germany. To emphasize 
the intention of imperial Russia to make 
this unnatural partition of Germany a 
permanent feature of European life, the 
Russians undertook the highly provocative 
action of erecting the Berlin wall. That 
wall stands as a testament to Russian in- 
humanity—an admission that only the exer- 
cise of brute force can prevent the German 
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people from fulfilling their aspirations for a 
free and united Germany, under a govern- 
ment of their own free choice and through 
a system which guarantees popular consent 
by the governed. 

President Kennedy has warned the Rus- 
sian leaders that a continuation of their 
false partition of Germany is fraught with 
dangerous consequences. In his memorable 
reply to the most recent Russian ultimatum 
on Berlin and Germany, President Kennedy 
underscored that danger and proposed a 
peaceful settlement based upon the freely 
expressed wishes of the people directly con- 
cerned. I quote the most pertinent part of 
his peaceful proposal: 

“The U.S. Government continues to believe 
that there will be no real solution of the 
German problem, nor any real tranquillity in 
central Europe, until the German people are 
reunified in peace and freedom on the basis 
of the universally recognized principle of 
self-determination.” 

President Kennedy made that proposal in 
July 1961, now almost 2 years ago. The 
Russians refused to consider it and have 
continued along their dangerous path of 

and wholesale denials of basic 
human rights. Thus, the Muscovites are 
playing a game of Russian roulette with the 
pent-up and explosive aspirations of all the 
non-Russian peoples imprisoned behind the 
Iron Curtain. We must stop that game of 
Russian roulette before the human explosion 
which is sure to result plunges the world 
into another war. 

I know you join with me in looking for- 
ward to the early and universal application 
of the principle of national self-determina- 
tion as the only practical means of prevent- 
ing war. All people who sincerely want 
peace will call out for this remedy. All who 
believe in human freedom and justice are 
working toward this peaceful settlement. All 
of Europe must be reunited in and 
freedom. Attainment of that objective binds 
all civilized people in a common cause. 


Commemoration of the Brave Japanese- 
American Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there will 
be a poignant moment in a commemora- 
tive program on June 2, 1963, at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery when every citi- 
zen of the United States should pause 
to remember with remorse that Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry were mis- 
judged and mistreated at the beginning 
of World War II; that their subsequent 
history shows brilliant military achieve- 
ment; and that they are paying respect 
to all American war dead and to their 
own sons who made the supreme sacri- 
fice. In the war hysteria after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, these people, of 
whom there were about 110,000 residing 
on the Pacific coast, had their patriotism 
impugned, their property confiscated, 
and their liberties restrained. They 
were taken into custody and transported 
to inland internment camps and the 
young people denied entry into military 
service, 
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The occasion for the gesture of tribute 
will be at services on Sunday, sponsored 
by the Japanese American League dur- 
ing which a wreath will be laid at the 
Tomb of the Unknowns in tribute to all 
war dead. The services also include 
commemoration of the Nisei dead in 
Arlington National Cemetery of whom 
there are 21, 4 from Idaho. 

After 2 years of internment, there was 
a change of heart on the part of the 
Government and President Roosevelt 
declared the Nisei were eligible for mili- 
tary service. More than 33,000 were in- 
ducted into the Army and formed into 
2 special units, the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team and the 101st Battalion. 
Their achievements in the field of bat- 
tle were spectacular, gallant, and 
courageous. 

The 101st was named “The Purple 
Heart Battalion” because of the tremen- 
dous casualties. The 442d became the 
most decorated unit in American mili- 
tary history for its size and length of 
service. Seven unit citations were 
awarded and for seven major campaigns 
in Italy and France. 

Among the 18,143 individual decora- 
tions for bravery were one Congressional 
Medal of Honor, 52 Distinguished Service 
Crosses, one Distinguished Service Medal, 
28 oak leaf clusters to the Silver Star, 
560 Silver Stars, 22 Legions of Merit, 15 
Soldiers Medals, approximately 1,200 oak 
leaf clusters to the Bronze Star Medals, 
approximately 4,000 Bronze Star medals, 
12 French Croix de Guerre, 2 palms to 
the French Croix de Guerre, 2 Italian 
Medals for military service. 

President Truman declared 

The record is documented by episodes of 
highest valor. Yet the noblest evidence of 
their devotion to America is that in fighting 
for their own country, those assigned to the 
Pacific theater had to fight their own race. 
This they did, knowing that in victory for 
the American cause was victory for all man- 
kind. 


Coming from Idaho to take part in 
the commemorative services are Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Nakashima of Pocatello, who 
have two sons in Arlington National 
Cemetery, and Mr. and Mrs. T. Mura- 
kama, of Pocatello, who have one son 
interred in the hallowed ground there. 
Another Idaho soldier interred there is 
the son of Mr. H. Nagano, Blackfoot. 

As my tribute to the brave Nisei, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a list of their names and their 
parents so that the roster may become 
a permanent part of the archives of 
Congress: 

Niset INTERRED AT ARLINGTON 

1. Hada, Pfc. Victor K., parents, the Hada 
family, Nixon, Tex. 

2. Ishida, Sgt. Haruo, 
Ishida, Milwaukee, Wis. 


3. Kokubu, Cpl. Jimmie T., sister, Mrs. 
Charles Fujisaki, Brighton, Colo. 

4. Kuge, Pfc. Tamotsu Thomas, parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Kuge, Chicago, III. 

5. Masaoka, Pvt. Ben Frank, mother, Mrs. 
H. Masaoka, Los Angeles, Calif. 

6. Matsumoto T3g. Hisao, wife, Mrs. Tayeko 
Matsumoto, Springfield, Va. 

7. Morihiro, Pfc. Roy T., parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Morihiro, Los Angeles, Calif. 


mother, Mrs. A. 
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8. Murakami, Pfc. Kiyoshi, parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Murakami, Pocatello, Idaho. 

9. Nagano, Pyt. Hiroshi, mother, Mrs, H. 
Nagano, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

10.. Nagato, Pfc. Fumitake, parents, Mr, and 
Mrs. B. Nagato, Los Angeles, Calif. 

11. Nakamura, Pfc. John M., mother, Mrs. 
William Nakamura, Flint, Mich. 

12. Nakashima, Pvt. Raito, parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Nakashima, Pocatello, Idaho. 

18. Nakashima, Sgt. Wataru, parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Nakashima, Pocatello, Idaho, 

14. Oba, Pyt. Stanley Takeshi, parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Y. Oba, Portland, Oreg. 

15. Onoye, Pfc. Lloyd Mitsuru, sister, Mrs. 
Ira Shimasaki, Bethesda, Md. 

16. Shimizu, T. Sgt. Jimmy T., sister, Miss 
Mary Shimizu, Seattle, Wash. 

17. Shiozawa, Pvt. Roy R., father, Heijiro 
Shiozawa, Clearfield, Utah. 

18. Tanaka, Pfc. John, mother, Mrs. T. 
Tanaka, Denver, Colo. 

19. Tanamachi, Pfc. Saburo, mother, Mrs. 
K. Tanamachi, San Benito, Tex. 

20. Toyota, Pic. Shichizo, parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Toyota, Wickliffe, Ohio. 

21. Yamaguchi, T4g. George T., mother, 
Mrs. Masaye Yamaguchi, Chicago, III 


And, as a tribute to the parents of all 
Nisei military dead and in appreciation 
of the living and their fine example of 
citizenship, I offer the closing paragraph 
of their touching creed: 


Because I believe in America, and I trust 
she believes in me, and because I have re- 
ceived innumerable benefits from her, I 
pledge myself to do honor to her at all times 
and in all places, to support her Constitution, 
to obey her laws, to respect her flag, to de- 
fend her against all enemies, foreign or 
domestic; to actively assume my duties and 
obligations as a citizen, cheerfully and with- 
out any reservations whatsoever, in the hope 
that I may become a better American in a 
greater America. 


The creed was written by Mike Mat- 
saoka. 


Let’s Not Sell Ourselves Short 
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HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my re- 
marks to the Henry and Stanley Cichon 
Post, the American Legion; the Cespino- 
Russo Post, the American Legion; and 
the Staten Island Memorial Day Service 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Richmond County, at Hero Park, 
Staten Island, N.Y.: 


Ler’s Nor SELL OURSELVES SHORT 


Gentlemen and ladies, to those of us who 
have seen service in our country’s wars this 
day holds a particular and cherished signifi- 
cance. It is a day the years roll away, a 
day when we see ourselves once again in 
Korea, on the beaches of Normandy or 
Okinawa, or perhaps in the Meuse-Argonne, 
or to a few in the fast-thinning ranks of 1898, 
on San Juan Hill. Whatever our war—and 
wars haven't changed basically since Caesar's 
time—our remembrances are much the 
same. We recall the comradeship, the 
mounting tenseness and excitement as our 
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ships or planes neared a foreign shore, and 
the satisfaction of meeting hardship and 
hazard steadfastly and proudly. Most of the 
bitterness, the fear and the grief has been 
washed away by the healing process of 
time. In your reminiscences with old com- 
rades, you dwell largely on the humorous 
aspects of service life—or those that seem 
humorous now but might have been grim 
indeed at the time. Such as the conversa- 
tion overheard by one of my friends, whose 
squad was under fire from a Japanese 
machinegun on the island of Saipan. One 
of the rifllemen, apropos of nothing at all, 
remarked to his buddy: “I wish I was a civil- 
lian.” Whereupon the other, with a wonder- 
ing look, replied: “Where? Here?” 

Those are the bits and pieces of war that 
remain green and fresh in the memory. 
But there are other, more important mem- 
ories that must be kept green and fresh if we 
are to be worthy of those who shared the ex- 
perience of war with us but who did not live 
to share our reminiscenses. Each of us who 
saw combat can recall the sudden, crushing 
finality of a friend’s death in action. 

Let us call a muster roll of those who gave 
their lives in order that we might be free 
and bear in mind that these few figures I give 
you are only those who were killed in ac- 
tion—in the Revolution, 4,435; in the War of 
1812, 2,260; in the Mexican War, 1,733; in the 
Civil War, 140,414 of the Blue and 74.524 
of the Gray; in the Spanish-American War, 
385; in World War I, 53,402; in World War 
II, 291,557; and, in the Korean War, 33,629. 
Those totals are the cost of freedom. It isa 
somber balance sheet and, to those of us 
who were spared to carry on, it must remain 
a debt of honor that can be paid only if we 
maintain the resolute faith in ourselves and 
in our cause that we once so stoutly shared 
with those who, in Lincoln’s immortal words, 
gave the last full measure of devotion. 

We are in a period of unsurpassed material 
prosperity. Our standard of living has risen 
beyond the wildest dreams of even the most 
optimistic economist of two decades ago. 
Our industry turns out a seemingly inex- 
haustible array of goods that is the marvel 
and the envy of the world. Our political 
system, though it has its imperfections, is 
generally conceded to be the most equitable 
thus far devised by man. We are, on bal- 
ance, the preeminent power in the world. 

Yet with all this we, as a nation, seem to 
be in a period of self-doubt, irresolution, 
timidity, and even fearfulness. It is very 
likely that our development of the atomic 
bomb and our subsequent decision to end 
the Pacific war with it sowed the seed of 
guilt in some who today argue that we should 
strip ourselves of such weapons and entrust 
ourselves to the dubious mercies of the 
Kremlin. That the bomb saved hundreds 
of thousands of lives—Japanese as well as 
our own—by making an invasion of Japan 
unnecessary is seldom pointed out. 

On every side we see ban-the-bomb groups, 
composed, I am sure, mainly of sincere, well- 
meaning people, advocating unilateral dis- 
armament—on our part, of course—if that 
is the only means of banning the bomb. 
Their cry is the familiar, “Better Red than 
dead,” and they imply that those who wish 
to keep our atomic defensive arsenal—on the 
ground of commonsense—are in some way 
advocating a nuclear holocaust. To me, this 
is akin to disarming a policeman on the 
ground that a hoodlum might be provoked 
into violence by the sight of the officer’s 
weapon. Unfortunately, these groups create 
an impression out of all proportion to their 
numbers and through emotionalism attract 
many who do not take the time to think the 
matter out. No one in his right mind ad- 
vocates a nuclear war; but neither does any- 
one in his right mind advocate laying down 
his weapons in the face of an armed enemy. 
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There are those, too, who are quick to seize 
upon any internal difficulty in the United 
States and, with much hand wringing, see in 
it the signs of decay in our democracy. The 
civil rights crisis in Birmingham is a case 
in point. Naturally, the Kremlin has wrung 
every ounce of anti-American propaganda out 
of this distressing situation. But our own 
Cassandras are almost as bad. Conveniently 
overlooking the great strides the Negro has 
made in the past decades, they wail that 
Southern opposition to integration is de- 
stroying our “democratic image” and giving 
aid and comfort to our enemies. To hear 
them talk, you would think prejudice and 
bigotry were American inventions. Yet how 
many of them do you hear condemning anti- 
Semitism in Russia, a country whose record 
of Jewish oppression is second only to that of 
Germany under Hitler? Examined objec- 
tively, the claims of these doomsayers that 
the American way is decaying are, of course, 
utter nonsense, 

Integration is becoming a fact in the 
South, and peacefully for the most part. 
But those who take alarm at this struggle, 
and in the other conflicts that are part and 
parcel of a dynamic democracy, are per- 
suasive, they have access to the press and 
the airwaves, and they succeed in sowing 
a certain amount of doubt in ourselves. 
The other side of the story is told so seldom 
that we tend to forget there is another side. 
And so we wonder * * * are we slipping 
as a nation? Are we becoming decadent? 

When our faith in ourselves begins to 
weaken, we tend to endow our enemies with 
far more strength than they possess. It is 
historically true that we, as a nation, either 
underestimate or overestimate our foes. In 
the 1930's, we dismissed the Japanese threat 
quite airily; our Navy could sink theirs in a 
day; their Army was primitive; they had no 
industrial capacity, and so on. Then came 
Pearl Harbor. Overnight, the Japanese be- 
came supermen, When a lone Japanese 
submarine lobbed a few ineffective shells at 
an oil refinery on the California coast, the 
fainthearts spoke wildly of retiring behind 
the Rocky Mountains to carry on the war 
from there. Ultimately, of course, we real- 
ized what had been true along—though 
tenacious fighters, the Japanese had no 
chance from the start in a war with a highly 
developed industrial nation like the United 
States. But I detect signs that this lesson 
is being forgotten, that the doom-sayers 
and the propagandists have created in us a 
feeling that the Russians are supermen and 
their leader, Khrushchev, is a man of con- 
summate cunning whose thought processes 
are as infallible as the reckoning of a com- 
puter. Think back to the day a few years 
ago when the Reds launched their Sputnik. 

From the ensuing uproar you could have 
been led to believe that the United States 
had no space program. We became intently 
self-critical—not that I am against self- 
criticism, which, in moderate doses can be 
constructive—and began to question our ed- 
ucational system, our industrial know-how, 
and the skills of our scientists. Of course, 
there was nothing seriouly wrong in any of 
those areas. Yet, today, with the cheers for 
Gordon Cooper still ringing in our ears, there 
are those who will tell you—on scanty evi- 
dence—that the Russians are far, far ahead 
of us in the race to the moon. In certain 
aspects of rocketry, perhaps they are ahead 
of us slightly. But a good deal of what the 
Russians claim must be accepted on faith. 
I want to remind you that nobody, but no- 
body, in the free world has ever witnessed a 
Russian space shot. Contrast this strange 
secretiveness with our launchings—con- 
ducted openly with the whole world invited 
towatch. Yet too many of us feel, in a vague 
sort of way, that we are behind the Russians 
in the space race. 
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This tendency to overestimate the Rus- 
sians is encroaching into another area, also— 
the field of history. As World War II re- 
cedes down the corridor of time, you hear 
and read more and more that “Russia won 
the war in Europe.” And you hear it from 
those who should know better. This, of 
course, is what Russia wants the world to 
believe—the Russians also teach that they 
won the Pacific war singlehanded—and more 
and more people have been lulled into be- 
lieving it. But here the Russians cannot 
hide behind their curtain of secrecy; there 
are facts and figures, long since swept under 
the rug, that paint an entirely different pic- 
ture. Before we buy this myth of the super- 
Russians, let’s, as Al Smith used to say, look 
at the record. 

First, let’s examine the Russians’ vaunted 
political acumen and their so-called un- 
rivaled intelligence system. The late tyrant, 
Stalin, as we know, had a reputation for per- 
ceptiveness and guile in his dealings with 
foreign nations. Yet how many of you know 
that this same, all-wise Stalin actually be- 
lieved that Adolf Hitler would honor his non- 
aggression pact with Russia? And that de- 
spite their boasted spy network, the Russians 
had no inkling of the German attack until 
one of their division commanders noticed a 
cloud of dust mounting over the Polish fron- 
tier one morning in 1941? Under that cloud 
of dust were the Nazi armored columns. 

It is known now that the Germans were 
vastly outnumbered in Russia; so much so 
that most of the general staff corps felt they 
were courting disaster in challenging the 
overwhelming and—theoretically—highly 
skilled Soviet army. We know what hap- 
pened. The Russian troops disintegrated be- 
fore the advancing Germans; thousands upon 
thousands of Russian soldiers simply threw 
down their arms and surrendered. Others 
joined the Germans t their own coun- 
try. The Russians fell back almost to the 
gates of Moscow. And then, surprisingly, the 
tide began to turn. The Russians gave it out 
that their heroic troops and their mighty 
industry, single-handedly threw back the foe. 
But what actually happened? Well, we were 
in the war by that time, and the answer is 
provided in an official Army history—widely 
unread, Iam unhappy to say—that was pub- 
lished some 10 years ago. It has to do with 
a dry subject—lend-lease aid—but in this 
book are facts and figures that every Ameri- 
can should know. They will enable us to 
refute those who would distort history and 
undermine our faith in ourselves. 

This history, written by T. H. Vail Motter, 
tells us that American deliveries through 
the Persian corridor to the U.S.S.R. were 
sufficient, by the standards of our own Army, 
to maintain 60—and I emphasize that figure, 
60—Russian combat divisions in the line, 
Now, remember that the Persian Gulf cor- 
ridor was only one of five routes by which 
we supplied the Soviets. And this corridor 
carried only 28.8 percent of the grand total 
of 17,499,861 tons of cargo shipped to Russia 
from the Western Hemisphere between June 
22, 1941, and September 20, 1945. 

Mr. Motter points out that almost half 
of these Russian-aid supplies reached the 
Soviet Union via a sealane which extended 
from American Pacific ports around to the 
north of Honshu. Because of the peculiar 
situation by which Japan winked at the 
traffic to her ally’s enemy, only supplies 
classified as nonmilitary were carried. But 
the rest of these supplies were military. 
More than 8,500,000 tons of strictly military 
materiel—enough to maintain from 150 to 
200 Russian divisions—were sent to the 
Soviet from the United States, in addition 
to the hundreds of thousands of tons con- 
tributed by our Allies. Now, consider this 
item: we shipped to Russia 14,834 military 
aircraft, a total that was very likely larger 
than the entire Soviet World War II air 
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force. And consider this item: we shipped 
to Russia 409,526 trucks—a truly staggering 
number and a total that represented 7½ 
months of our output at peak war produc- 
tion and was the equivalent of 2 years and 
7 months of the prewar capacity of the 
vaunted Soviet industrial machine. What 
this effort cost in money will be forever un- 
known; we wrote off the military supplies 
as a part of the war effort and have been 
negotiating, unsuccessfully, of course, with 
the Soviets for the balance ever since the 
end of World War II. 

In effect, we underwrote the Russian 
Army—not only in tanks, planes, arms, and 
ammunition, but even to the point of pre- 
paring a special Red army ration in this 
country to be canned and shipped to the 
Soviets. Out of some 250 to 350 Russian 
divisions in the line against the Germans, 
we maintained at least half of them. Now 
the historians say that our aid was a major 
contribution to the Russian victory. I will 
go a great deal further than that. I say 
that the Russian victory over the Germans 
was “made in the U.S.A.” I say further that 
not only did the Russians not defeat the 
Germans singlehandedly, as they boast, that 
they would have damned well lost their war 
if it had not been for our help. And there 
is something else we should remember. We 
accomplished this stupendous feat while 
raising and magnificently equipping an 
armed force of 10 million men; while building 
the greatest Air Force and Navy the world 
had even seen; while simultaneously fighting 
two wars in two hemispheres, and while 
maintaining an adequate if not luxurious 
civilian economy at home. If the label of 
“supermen” is to be handed out, it should 
be handed out to ourselves, not to the 
Russians. Remember this when the subtle 
propagandists and the doubters and the 
handwringers contrive to weaken your faith 
in yourself and in your country. Tell them 
of the long muster roll of the dead—those 
men whom we honor today—whose willing- 
ness to sacrifice their lives has proved again 
and again down the years that our moral 
fiber is as strong now as it was at Bunker 
Hill and at Gettysburg. When you are told 
that Americans are too preoccupied with 
material gain to fight for a cause, too lacking 
in stamina and spirit to fight gallantly 
against hopeless odds, remind them of the 
Alamo, of the Little Big Horn, where Custer 
and his troopers died to the last man, of 
Wake Island, and of Bastogne. 

And above all, let us remind ourselves of 
our obligation to those to whom we do honor 
today. That obligation is to keep brightly 
burning the faith in ourselves and in our in- 
stitutions that is the United States. Per- 
haps we are too prone to measure the caliber 
of our Nation in terms of its gross national 
product, its image abroad, and currently its 
posture in the race. The greatness of 
a people lies in their faith, not in their pro- 
duction. No armed enemy will conquer this 
country. It can only succumb through de- 
fault, and where there is faith there can be 
no default. 

In closing, I should like to leave you with 
what, to me, is one of the most inspiring 
credos I have ever heard. It was written by 
Mr. Dean Alfange, who calls it, and I quote, 
“My Creed.” It is also mine, and I hope 
it will be yours. I quote. 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon, ifIcan. I seek 
opportunity, not security. I do not wish to 
be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled by 
having the state look after me. I want to 
take the calculated risk; to dream and to 
build, to fail and succeed. I refuse to barter 
incentive for a dole. I prefer the challenges 
of life to the guaranteed existence; the thrill 
of fulfillment to the state calm of utopia. I 
will not trade freedom for beneficence, nor 
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my dignity for a handout. I will never 


proud and unafraid; to think and act for my- 
self, enjoy the benefit of my creations, and 
to face the world boldly and to say, this I 
have done. All this is what it means to be 
an American.” 

Thank you. 


Statement of Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman Before the Subcom- 
mittee on Poultry of the House 
Committee on Agriculture 
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HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning, Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman appeared before the 
Poultry Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

As chairman of that subcommittee, I 
felt that Secretary Freeman’s remarks 
were so important that they should be 
brought to the attention of every mem- 
ber of this body: 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON POULTRY, OF THE House Com- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, May 29, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to meet 
with this subcommittee and discuss develop- 
ments in export markets for U.S. poultry, 
particularly in the European Common Mar- 
ket. I think this group knows that poultry 
probably represents our outstanding success 
story in developing a new market abroad. I 
can say without hesitation that I have spent 
as much time, as much energy, in trying to 
maintain and improve the channels of com- 
merce for poultry as I have on any other 
product in the foreign trade field. 

The history of US, poultry shipments to 
the Common Market—primarily to West Ger- 
many—is relatively recent. By this time 
it is fairly well known history. But it adds 
up to an outstanding market development 
effort and will bear repeating. 

The export program got underway in 1956, 
when members of the poultry industry and 
Officials of the Department of Agriculture 
concluded that West Germany could be an 
excellent market for U.S. frozen poultry. 
This feeling persisted despite the skepticism 
of most German food importers, who seri- 
ously doubted that they could sell frozen, 
yellow-skinned, ready-to-cook birds. Ger- 
mans preferred, so the argument went, fresh- 
killed, white-skinned, unfrozen poultry. The 
United States nevertheless went ahead with 
plans to give German consumers a chance 
to try our product. In 1956 the Department 
of Agriculture provided financial assistance 
for the first shipment of 4 million pounds 
of poultry to West Germany so as to keep 
the price of those first samples at a reason- 
able level. 

The German poultry trade was astounded 
at the reception U.S. frozen birds got. I 
rather suspect that the German enthusiasm 
surprised even the most optimistic American 
suppliers. At any rate, German consumers 
turned out to be eager buyers. Poultry 
stocks were soon exhausted. (At about the 
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same time, a comparably successful sales 
effort was made in Switzerland, but without 
any Government assistance.) Exports of 
poultry continued to increase. From virtu- 
ally nothing in 1955, poultry sales to West 
Germany in 1962 reached the high total of 
152 million pounds. 

But let me make one point right here. 
German consumers were enthusiastic about 
U.S. poultry, but the West German Govern- 
ment was not. Despite the fact that their 
duty was bound under the GATT as 15 per- 
cent they were most reluctant to remove 
quantitative restrictions against poultry im- 
ports. As the result of strong pressure by 
our Government, these restrictions were 
relaxed in a piecemeal fashion and finally 
were ended only 2 years ago. When these 
were removed our exports shot up dramati- 
cally. For the first 12 months after liber- 
alization our poultry exports doubled to 
West Germany. 

While this is an outstanding example of 
market development, there have been many 
other remarkable achievements by our agri- 
cultural groups cooperating with the Depart- 
ment in our market development effort. I 
was heartened the other day to note that our 
agricultural exports during the first 10 
months of the present fiscal year—through 
April—were $4,175 million, practically as 
large as the $4,197 million exported through 
April of last year. And you will recall that 
last year’s exports of $5.1 billion were at 
record high. I consider this year's perform- 
ance, in the face of record competitive crops 
abroad, particularly of cotton and grains, and 
our shipping strike last December, a tribute 
to the merchandising efforts of our agricul- 
tural exporters and the ingenuity of our 
cooperators in developing and maintaining 
new foreign outlets for their products. 

Last year we were confronted with a new 
situation, far more complex and difficult 
than the German import restrictions. I refer 
to the poultry regulation of the EEC Com- 
mission in Brussels—which was and is the 
series of rules regulating both internal and 
external trade of the Community. 

The Common Market's protective system 
is not a single levy. It is a complex of levies 
and charges. 

First of all, the EEC has established what 
it calls a gate price, which is simply a mini- 
mum import price. We had been told on 
more than one occasion that this gate price 
was being established to prevent dumping 
by state-trading countries, such as those in 
Eastern Europe. By the time the regulation 
appeared, however, the intent and purpose 
of the gate price had been altered drastically. 
The purpose of the gate price came to be a 
protective wall. It presumably was based 
upon production costs in third countries, 
such as Denmark and the United States, but 
we found no relationship between the gate 
price and our own costs. The gate price was 
established at a landed price of about 33 
cents a pound for ready-to-cook broilers, and 
it has been a long time since our domestic 
prices for broilers have reflected a landed 
price as high as this figure. 

In addition to the gate price, the EEC Com- 
mission established what they called the 
poultry levy. For outside countries, such as 
the United States, this levy consists of three 
parts: (1) the old ad valorem tariff existing 
prior to the issuance of the poultry regula- 
tion, but with a slight downward 
ment; (2) the difference in value of feed 
grains need to produce a pound of broilers 
inside and outside of the Community; and 
(3) a 2-percent ad valorem duty, to give a 
preference to producers within the Com- 
munity. 

I realize that these are complex details. 
I'll try to clarify them. They mean simply 
this: A few years ago German consumers were 
able to buy U.S. poultry by paying a 5-cent- 
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a-pound import duty. At that rate, U.S. 
producers could compete with other sup- 
pliers. Today, the total import fees have 
been jumped to 13 cents a pound. Because 
our e: can land broiler chickens at 
Hamburg for roughly 30 to 31 cents a pound, 
these levies figure out at about 43 percent 
ad valorem, a most highly restrictive—in fact, 
I should say—highly excessive rate. 

I might say at this point that many months 
before the new poultry regulation became 
effective we had stressed to EEC officials that 
a marked, sudden increase in the 5-cent-a- 
pound duty could severely damage our export 
trade. Despite our representations, - the 

in duties became effective overnight. 
On July 29 the duty was 5 cents per pound. 
The next day it jumped to about 10 cents 
a pound, and shortly thereafter to 13 cents 
a pound on broilers. And of course this 
group knows of the harmful effects that this 
high protective rate had on our 

Only part of the problem is with broilers. 
West Germany used to buy millions of 
pounds of backs and necks from our broiler 
industry because of the great popularity of 
soups and stew in West Germany. Before 
EEC, these backs and necks used to be landed 
in Germany for about one-third of the price 
of whole broilers—or about 10 cents a pound. 
However, because backs and necks were com- 
peting with European-produced stewing hens, 
the EEC decided to step up the tariff on these 
parts to extremely high rates. And how they 
stepped them up. EEC set the gate price 
and poultry levy for backs and necks at 125 
percent of that imposed on whole birds— 
the same percentage adopted for other poul- 
try parts, such as breasts. 

What have been the effects of this com- 
plicated system on trade? 

First of all, this system has really worked 
to limit imports from “outside countries” to 
the markets of the Community, particularly 
West Germany. Our trade has suffered the 
most. For the first 9 months of the new 
system, West German imports of poultry 
from all sources have dropped to 70 percent 
of the previous year’s comparable 9-month 
period. 

Sharp gains have been achieved by Belgium 
and France, and the Netherlands has about 
held its own. So the drop in trade has been 
at the expense of outside countries—par- 
ticularly the United States. Imports of U.S. 
poultry were only about 40 percent of the 
1961-62 level and only about 75 percent of 
the 1960-61 level. U.S. shipments of broilers 
and stewing hens have been hit especially 
hard—in contrast to turkeys where, despite 
the higher levies, we have almost held our 
own. 

But there are problems within the Com- 
munity as well. The poultry regulation per- 
mits heavy subsidies—which they term “res- 
titution”—to be made. This has permitted 
one Common Market country to cut its ex- 
port price on shipments to West Germany 
over 10 cents a pound as compared with its 
internal prices. The use of these subsidies 
is being contested strongly by other member 
countries. As a result, the poultry market 
in West Germany has suffered considerable 
disruption. This internal squabble over con- 
ditions of fair competition is being hotly 
debated in Brussels, and is a matter which 
must be resolved by the member countries. 
But it certainly is adding complications to 
our problem. 

Nor are problems created by the poultry 
import system of the Community ending at 
its borders. Spillover effects have been cre- 
ated. Another “outside” exporting country, 
whose market in the Community has been 
curtailed, has responded by aggressively ex- 
panding its exports to Switzerland, our sec- 
ond most important export outlet. It has 
done so, by selling poultry in the Swiss 
market—as best we can tell—at a price about 
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15 cents per pound lower than in its home 
market. As a result, our share of the Swiss 
market has been cut in half. 

These in brief are the problems. What has 
been done about them? 

We have taken vigorous steps to protect 
our rights. The President has taken a strong 
personal hand in this matter, and has urged 
Common Market officials to modify the pro- 
tective elements of the system to improve ac- 
cess for our poultry. U.S. Ambassadors, our 
agricultural attachés, have joined in this 
process. I can state unequivocally that we 
have had the wholehearted cooperation, at 
both the technical and policy level, of the 
whole machinery of our Government in try- 
ing to achieve a reasonable solution to this 
problem. On all my trips to Europe, and in 
my conversations with Common Market offl- 
cials visiting here in Washington, I have 
hammered away at this issue. Nor should we 
forget that we have had the full cooperation 
of the U.S. poultry industry in this effort. In 
this connection, I particularly want to com- 
pliment the American Institute of Poultry 
Industries, which has done so much to help 
build this market. 

We've kept the poultry problem alive on 
the negotiating table. We haven't let it be 
swept under the rug. 

In a sense, we feel that as poultry goes, so 
go our overall trade prospects. We believe 
we must meet the challenge to our poultry 
trade, not only because of the merits of the 
product itself, but because of the symbolic 
importance it has to all our agricultural 

What we are seeking, and what we think it 
is reasonable for us to obtain, according to 
any reasonable interpretation of interna- 
tional trade rules and policies, is fair access 
to the European market for our poultry. 
And we would define fair access to mean 
modifications in the EEC poultry system to 
permit us to maintain the same share of 
the market that we had attained prior to the 
start of the common agricultural policy. 
After all, we are providing access, in our own 
market, to a wide range of EEC products, 
including many agricultural products. I 
could mention a few—wines, ham, cheese, 
fruit and vegetable products, and even a cer- 
tain amount of poultry products. 

In our efforts to obtain relief, we have 
urged modifications of the existing system. 
This does not mean that we have accepted 
in principle the equity of the various ele- 
ments of the system. 

For example, we have insisted that it is un- 
fair to impose the gate price against products 
received from countries—such as our own— 
which do not subsidize poultry exports. We 
have argued the inequity of applying, arbi- 
trarily, high levies on poultry parts—such as 
backs and necks. We have urged reductions 
in the grain component of the poultry levy, 
because we believe that it over compensates 
for the costs added to poultry by the higher 
grain prices in the Common Market system. 

Despite all our efforts, I can only list two 
instances where the poultry system has been 
liberalized. The first of these occurred late 
last fall when the EEC Commission decided 
to impose a uniform supplemental levy to 
replace the individual invoice method of en- 
forcing the gate price. For a while, it ap- 
peared that the West German Government 
was trying to collect two gate price charges— 
the one under the old as well as the one in 
the new system. At that time I was in Eu- 
rope, and protested this case of apparent 
double jeopardy to Commissioner Mansholt. 
He assured me that this threat of dual 
charges was a mistake, and would be cor- 
rected. It was. 

Also, we had been seeking a more equitable 
application of the gate price and levy on 
poultry cularly backs and necks. 
As I mentioned earlier, these charges origi- 
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nally were set at 125 percent of those im- 
posed on whole birds. Here again, strong 
representations were made to Community 
Officials, And about a month ago, the Com- 
mission lowered the protective level to 60 per- 
cent, So now the total charges collected for 
backs and necks are around 18 cents per 
pound—7 cents less than before. We still 
think that this level is overly protective, but 
it should give some measure of relief to this 
area of our trade. 

One of the things that we have been 
pounding away at is the feed conversion fac- 
tor used in the gate price-levy system. From 
the start, we have been convinced that it was 
set too high. In order to convince the Com- 
mission that this element of the system 
should be modified, we sent a team of com- 
petent poultry experts to the Community 
last January. I think they did an outstand- 
ing job. As a result of their efforts, and, I 
am sure, independent studies by Commission 
experts, the EEC Commission proposed. in 
late March, a lowering of the gate price and 
levy—based on reduced feed conversion fac- 
tors. The total amount of the reduction 
proposed was 1.83 cents per pound. This 
would mean a reduction in the total charge 
against imports of U.S, broilers into West 
Germany from just under 13 to a little over 
11 cents per pound. Although we believe 
that the feed conversion factors are still 
higher than they should be, the Commission 
proposal is a step in the right direction. 

This proposal has not yet been acted upon 
by the EEC Council of Ministers. It must 
be approved unanimously by them before it 
can become effective. We have, of course, 
lent our strongest support to the Commis- 
sion proposal in representations made at the 
capitols of the six countries. We have made 
it clear that in our view we cannot wait for 
a resolution of this matter beyond the meet- 
ing of this Council which will take place on 
May 30 or 31. 

We are, of course, hopeful that the deci- 
sion will be favorable. But if the meeting 
does not bring results, I think that we will 
have to take an entirely different approach. 

We have been patient, perhaps overly 
patient, in seeking a solution within the 
existing system. We have demonstrated to 
Community officials that our trade has been 
damaged by the new system. And the Com- 
mission has acknowledged that remedial 
action is called for. 

The next step in the process would be to 
invoke our negotiating rights under the so- 
called standstill agreement concluded as part 
of the settlement in the last round of tariff 
negotiations with the Community. Under 
this agreement, the Community is committed 
to negotiate with us regarding access to its 
market for our poultry products. You re- 
member that before the close of the Dillon 
round of tariff negotiations there was a great 
urgency to complete the tariff bargain, but 
we were loathe to close the book on a system 
such as this which could seriously hurt our 
trade. Finally, at our insistence, this agree- 
ment was concluded with the Community. 

We would, of course, carry to the negotiat- 
ing table the rights we held with respect to 
poultry as of September 1, 1960. We regard 
these as extremely valuable rights. They en- 
compassed a large and growing volume of 
trade at a fixed, reasonable rate of duty. 

I would hasten to explain that although 
the Community is required to negotiate with 
us, we must come to a mutual agreement as 
to what constitutes reasonable access for our 
poultry products based on our negotiating 
rights. 

Should we fail to agree—and, of course, our 
aim first and foremost is to protect our poul- 

trade—our only recourse would be to re- 
dress the tariff bargain—which is what the 
Community did when we raised our duties 
last year on imports of carpets and glass. 
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Finally, let me say a few words about the 
implications of the recently concluded GATT 
ministerial meeting. At that session, the 
U.S. delegate, Gov. Christian Herter, said 
that agriculture must be included in the 
negotiations. He said that the United States 
could not agree to the closing of negotiations 
until satisfactory terms of access were de- 
veloped for agricultural products. The Min- 
isters accepted the recommendation of the 
United States that agriculture be included in 
the negotiations, I am greatly encouraged 
by this decision. Despite all the problems 
that remain to be worked out, the Ministers 
have accepted the principle that agricultural 
negotiations must be worked out side by side 
with industry. 

For the first time, agriculture no longer 
will be sitting in the corner at these nego- 
tiations. Under this administration, agri- 
culture will be sitting as an equal partner 
at the bargaining table. We're no longer 
Peck’s bad boy. In this negotiation we 
will be examining, jointly with other coun- 
tries, the fundamentals of our production 
and price policies—in other words, the ele- 
ments of our different systems which affect 
trade. We welcome this kind of examina- 
tion on a truly reciprocal basis, since for 
many commodities there is such widespread 
governmental influence on both the level of 
trade and the prices at which commodities 
are traded. I am convinced that this ex- 
amination will indicate the relatively liberal 
access that foreign suppliers enjoy in the 
U.S. market for a wide range of agricultural 
products. On the basis of true reciprocity, 
I think we can expect and demand more 
liberal access for our exports to foreign coun- 
tries. 

The road ahead will be difficult, but there 
can be no misunderstanding of the firm in- 
tention of our Government to resolve trade 
problems of the kind we've been talking 
about today in a fair and equitable manner. 
Without such solutions, trade negotiations 
will not be concluded. 


Part I. “The Elite and the Electorate,” the 
True New Frontier Philosophy, Ex- 
pressed by Senators Fulbright and 
Clark, as More Power for the President, 
Less for Congress and the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with grave concern the articles submit- 
ted for the symposium on the subject 
“The Elite and the Electorate” or “Is 
Government by the People Possible?” 
sponsored by the Fund for the Republic’s 
Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions by Senators J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, and JOSEPH S. 
CLARK, of Pennsylvania, discussing the 
former herein. 

Senator FULBRIGHT spoke on the sub- 
ject “Is Government by the People Pos- 
sible?” and answers the question in the 
first sentence of his article, thus: 

The question before us can be answered 
simply: Government by the people is possible 
but highly improbable. 
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This statement and conclusion in itself 
is alarming enough, but when coupled 
with other observations, gives cause for 
real concern as to the outspoken critics 
of the traditional American concept of 
“Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT, who is chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee concluded that “we must contem- 
plate the further enhancement of Presi- 
dential authority in foreign affairs” and 
surprisingly reaches that conclusion on 
the basis of two premises which he feels 
dictates the downgrading of congres- 
sional constitutional functions in for- 
eign policy. The premises he uses are, 
first, that the foreign policy difficulties of 
the Kennedy administration are to be 
blamed on “diffusion of authority be- 
tween and within the executive and leg- 
islative branches” and second, that “the 
foreign policy powers of Congress under 
the Constitution enable it to implement, 
modify, or thwart the President’s policy, 
but not itself to initiate or shape policy.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT suggests that the 
President become endowed with greater 
power and authority, resulting obviously 
in the diminution of congressional powers 
by acquiescence, because “the Presiden- 
tial Office is the only one under our con- 
stitutional system that constitutes a 
forum for moral and political leadership 
on a national scale.” In support of this 
he quotes Walter Lippmann who makes 
an amazing and almost unbelievably 
broad indictment of representative gov- 
ernment in stating “a functional de- 
rangement of the relationship between 
the mass of the people and the govern- 
ment” has developed and that “the peo- 
ple have acquired power which they are 
incapable of exercising and the govern- 
ments they elect have lost powers which 
they must recover if they are to govern.” 
He follows this with a general downgrad- 
ing of the Congressman’s will or ability 
to make basic decisions in the interests 
of the Nation. 

The article follows verbatim, with an 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune of 
May 28, 1963, commenting thereon en- 
titled: “A Proposal To Junk. the 
Republic.” 

[From the Chicago Tribune, May 28, 1963] 
A PROPOSAL To JUNK THE REPUBLIC 

Never before in our history would a poli- 
tician in the position of Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, Of Arkansas, have dared suggest, 
as the Senator has, that we scrap our con- 
stitutional system of checks and balances 
and make it impossible for Congress to 
“thwart” the President’s plans. He would 
have been instantly, almost universally, and 
justifiably denounced as a traitor to the prin- 
ciples upon which this Republic was founded. 

Yet such is precisely the proposal now 
made by Mr. FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and an- 
other Democrat, Senator JOSEPH CLank, of 
Pennsylvania, in a pamphlet issued by the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions under the suggestive title, “The Elite 
and the Electorate.” 

“The foreign policy powers of Congress 
under the Constitution,” Mr. FULBRIGHT COM- 
plains, “enable it to implement, modify, or 
thwart the President’s proposals. * * * The 
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defects of Congress as an institution reflect 
the defects of classical democratic thought.” 

Defects? Maybe there are defects in Con- 
gress, but where have the most dangerous 
mistakes been made? Who fumbled the Bay 
of Pigs invasion by pulling off air cover? 
Who tells us that we must allow the Govern- 
ment to manage our news? Certainly not 
Congress; these mistakes can be blamed 
solely on the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, whose powers Mr. FULBRIGHT would 
increase. 

Indeed Mr. Futsricut himself is for 
managed news. “Public opinion,” he says, 
“must be educated and led * *, This is 
preeminently a task for Presidential leader- 
ship.” 

The Constitution, in Mr. Funpricut’s opin- 
ion, is hopelessly outdated. “Government 
by the people is possible, but highly im- 
probable.” Which means, we suppose, that 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars were 
fought in vain, and that the Gettysburg 
Address can be relegated to the file of his- 
torical trivia. The electorate are incapable, 
through their Representatives in Congress, 
of running the country; their duties must 
be handed over to the elite, who, we suppose, 
inhabit the west wing of the White House 
and the executive departments. 

Congressmen are too susceptible to pressure 
groups, according to Mr. FULBRIGHT. “Too 
often, decisions of principle are postponed 
or neglected, and opportunities lost * * *. 
The source of this malady is the diffusion 
of authority between the executive and legis- 
lative branches.” 

Does Mr. FULBRIGHT suggest that em- 
ployees of the executive departments are im- 
mune to pressure? Does he prefer the risk 
of bad decisions made by executive fiat to 
the chance that good programs may occa- 
sionally be delayed by Congress? Does he 
forget that Congress is there as much to 
prevent mad programs as to enact good ones? 

In the past, we repeat, Mr. FULBRIGHT 
would not have dared make such sugges- 
tions. But now we're on a New Frontier, 
where the President can casually dismiss the 
Constitution as something “written under 
entirely different conditions,” and where 
Ambassador Stevenson can deplore old- 
fashioned patriotism as an obstacle to the 
hegemony of the United Nations. 

And a leading member of the Kennedy 
team asks us to junk our heritage and sub- 
stitute the volatile sort of autocracy which 
General de Gaulle has imposed in France. 
We're asked to submit to the sort of one-man 
rule which exists under Mayor Daley in Chi- 
cago, where crooked elections are the order 
of the day. 

Let us not forget that this is the same Mr. 
FULBRIGHT who accused President Eisenhower 
of muzzling the generals, inhibiting free 
speech, and usurping the powers of Congress. 
What better evidence is there that his latest 
proposal is designed not simply to subordi- 
nate Congress to the President, but to sub- 
ordinate all opposition, and indeed the whole 
electorate, to the will of a clique which 
presumptuously regards itself as the elite? 


THE ELITE AND THE ELECTORATE 
(By Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT) 


The question before us can be answered 
simply: government by the people is possible 
but highly improbable. The difficulties of 
self-government are manifest throughout the 
world, 

The history of political thought in the 
last century and a half is largely one of qual- 
ification, modification, and outright repudia- 
tion of the heady democratic optimism of the 
18th century. “The play is still on,” writes 
Carl Becker, “and we are still betting on free- 
dom of the mind, but the outcome seems 
now somewhat more dubious than it did 
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in Jefferson's time, because a century and 
a half of experience makes it clear that men 
do not in fact always use their freedom of 
speech and of the press in quite the rational 
and disinterested way they are supposed to.” 

The major preoccupation of democratic 
thought in our time has been its continuing 
and troubled effort to reconcile the irrefut- 
able evidences of human weakness and irra- 
tionality, which modern history has so abun- 
dantly provided, with a politicalgphilosophy 
whose very foundation is the assumption of 
human goodness and reason. The dilemma 
has troubled all of the free societies of the 
West, none more so than the United States, 
whose national experience until a genera- 
tion ago seemed to represent the realization 
of classical democratic theory. 

In addition to defects of concept and con- 
tent, classical democratic thought is marked 
by a strikingly unhistoric spirit. It grandly 
and inexplicably conceived of democratic so- 
ciety as an organ created by a single act of 
human will and reason, ignoring the empiri- 
cal lessons of the centuries of English history 
through which representative government 
had been tortuously evolving in the face of 
numberless obstacles and diversions. If 
Englishmen could fall prey to such delusions, 
it was far easier for Americans, whose revo- 
lution lent some credence to the abstractions 
of rationalist philosophy. 

The revolutionaries of 1776 inherited a 
society that was already the freest in the 
world. Its freedom was built on solid foun- 
dations of English traditions and constitu- 
tional principles, which formed the bed- 
rock of future stability. The revolution was 
not directed against a feudal ancien regime 
but against the most liberal and progressive 
monarchy of Europe, whose oppression of 
the colonists had consisted in recent and 
limited infringements on long-established 
rights, The great advantage of America, 
said Alexis de Tocqueville in a profound in- 
sight, lay in not having had to endure a 
democratic revolution. 

The American experience has thus had the 
appearance but not the reality of a society 
built by flat to the specifications of ra- 
tionalist philosophy. We have been per- 
mitted the romance of imagining ourselves 
revolutionaries when in fact our democracy 
is the product of long tradition and evolu- 
tion, The mischief of our rationalist illu- 
sion is that it leads to erroneous inferences 
about our own free society and about the 
prospects of government by the people else- 
where in the world. Most notably, it blinds 
us to the powerful limitations on human 
action imposed by history, to the incalcu- 
lable difficulties of building a free society, 
and to the basic incapacity of man to create 
viable institutions out of the abstractions 
of pure reason. Society, said Edmund 
Burke, is indeed a contract, but as the ends 
of such a partnership cannot be obtained 
in many generations, it becomes a partner- 
ship not only between those who are living, 
but between those who are living, those who 
are dead, and those who are to be born. 

The descent from democratic optimism in 
Western political thought has been more 
than borne out by events. As a result of 
the great conflicts of the 20th century the 
worldwide dominance of the Western 
democracies has been lost. These conflicts 
and upheavals have thrown the domocracies 
on the defensive and generated powerful 
strains within the free Western societies 
themselves. There has developed, writes 
Walter Lippmann, “a functional derange- 
ment of the relationship between the mass 
of the people and the Government.” “The 
people,” he writes, “have acquired power 
which they are incapable of exercising, and 
the governments they elect have lost po 
which they must recover if they are to 
govern.” 
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The impact of mass opinion on vital issues 
of war and peace, in Lippmann's analysis, 
is to impose a massive negative at critical 
junctures when new courses of policy are 
needed. Lagging disastrously behind the 
movement of events, Lippmann contends, 
public opinion forced a vindictive peace in 
1919, then refused to act against a resurgent 
Germany in the interwar years, and finally 
was aroused to paroxysms of hatred and 
unattainable hopes in a Second World War 
that need never have occurred. The impact 
of public opinion, says Lippmann, has been 
nothing less than a compulsion to make 
mistakes. 

For a politican who serves at the pleasure 
of his constituency, the course of prudence 
is to adhere to prevailing views. To be pre- 
maturely right is to court what, to the poli- 
ticians at least, is a premature retirement. 
We come at last to the ironic inversion of 
the classical democratic faith in the will of 
the people: not only does public opinion fail 
to hold the politician to the course of wis- 
dom and responsibility but, on the contrary, 
to take the right course requires a singular 
act of courage on the part of the politician. 
A few might share the Wilsonian view that 
“There is nothing more honorable than to 
be driven from power because one was right.” 
Far more prevalent is the outlook of Lloyd 
George, who on more than one occasion quite 
candidly rejected proposals whose merit he 
conceded on the grounds that he did not 
wish to be “crucified” at home. In the Lloyd 
George view, which is a prototype—and not 
without some merit in my opinion—there 
is little glory and still less constructive pur- 
pose in being defeated for failing to do the 
impossible. 

Can we reconstruct the excessively opti- 
mistic democratic thought of the 18th cen- 
tury into a chastened but more realistic phi- 
losophy of government by the people? I 
believe we can, and this belief, I think, is 
prevalent among the wisest of statesmen 
and scholars. 

The philosophers of the Age of Reason 
emphasized the hopes and possibilities of a 
free society, but the strength and viability 
of democracy rest not only on its aspira- 
tions but also on its accommodations to the 
limitations of human wisdom, to man’s in- 
ability to perceive the infinite. Democracy, 
Winston Churchill once said, is the worst 
form of government men have ever devised— 
except for every other form. Or in Jeffer- 
son’s words: “Sometimes it is said that man 
cannot be trusted with the government of 
himself. Can he, then, be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found 
angels in the form of kings to govern him?” 

If men are often irrational in their po- 
litical behavior, it does not follow that 
they are always irrational and, what is more 
important, it does not follow that they are 
incapable of reason. Whether in fact a peo- 
ple’s capacity for self-government can be 
realized depends on the character and qual- 
ity of education. It seems to me an aston- 
ishing distortion of priorities that the Amer- 
ican people and their Government gladly 
spend billions of dollars for space explora- 
tion while denying desperately needed funds 
to their public schools. I do not believe 
that a society that has shamefully starved 
and neglected its public education can claim 
to have exploited its fullest possibilities and 
found them wanting. 

The case for government by elites is ir- 
refutable insofar as it rests on the need for 
expert and specialized knowledge. The 
average citizen is no more qualified for the 
detailed administration of government than 
the average politician is qualified to practice 
medicine or to split an atom. But in the 
choice of basic goals, the fundamental moral 
judgments that shape the life of a society, 
the judgment of trained elites is no more 
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valid than the judgment of an educated 
people. The knowledge of the navigator is 
essential to the conduct of a voyage, but his 
special skills have no relevance to the choice 
of whether to take the voyage and where 
we wish to go. 

The distinction of course is between means 
and ends. The experience of modern times 
shows us that when the passengers take over 
the navigation of the ship it is likely to go 
on the rocks. This does not mean that their 
chosen destination is the wrong one or that 
an expert would have made a better choice, 
but only that they are unlikely to get there 
without the navigator's guidance. 

The demonstrated superiority of democ- 
racy over dictatorship derives precisely from 
its refusal to let ruling elites make the basic 
moral decisions and value judgments of so- 
ciety. The core of classical democratic 
thought is the concept of free individuality 
as the ultimate moral value of human so- 
ciety. Stripped of its excessive optimism 
about human nature, the core of classical 
liberalism remains valid and intact. The 
value and strength of this concept are its 
promise of fulfillment for man’s basic aspira- 
tions. The philosopher and the psychoana- 
lyst agree that, whether it issues from reason 
or instinct, man’s basic aspiration is to be a 
free individual. 

A reconstructed philosophy of self-govern- 
ment, accepting the weaknesses as well as 
the strengths of human nature, must place 
heavy emphasis on the development of the 
human capacity for rational moral choice. 
The challenge to public education is noth- 
ing less than to prepare the individual for 
self-government, to cultivate his capacity 
for free inquiry and his more humane in- 
stincts, to teach him how rather than what 
to think, in short, to sustain democracy by 
what Ralph Barton Perry called “an express 
insistence upon quality and distinction.” 

A reconstructed philosophy of self-govern- 
ment must replace an ingenuous faith in 
human nature with a realistic faith in hu- 
man capacity, recognizing that self-govern- 
ment, though the best form of political 
organization that men have devised, is also 
the most difficult. Democracy, in short, 
must come to terms with man’s weaknesses 
and irrationalities while reaching for the 
best that is in him. 

Such a revised approach to democracy has 
certain implications for the way in which 
we organize our Government and conduct 
its affairs. As Americans with our deeply 
rooted and fundamentally healthy distrust 
of government power, we might start by at 
least reexamining certain long-held convic- 
tions based on this distrust of power. We 
might at least consider the proposition, as 
expressed by Lord Radcliffe, that “liberty 
looked upon as the right to find and to try 
to realize the best that is in oneself is not 
something to which power is necessarily hos- 
tile,” that, indeed, “such liberty may even 
need the active intervention of authority to 
make it possible.” 

To return to my metaphor, we must guard 
against allowing the navigator to determine 
our destination, but we must allow him to 
steer the ship without amateur supervision 
of every turn of the wheel. A political 
leader is chosen because of his supposed 
qualifications for his job. If he is qualified, 
he should be allowed to carry it out accord- 
ing to his own best judgment. If his judg- 
ment is found defective by his electors, he 
can and should be removed. His constitu- 
ents, however, must recognize that he has a 
duty to his office as well as to them and that 
their duty in turn is to fill the office but 
not torunit. We must distinguish between 
the functions of representation and of gov- 
ernment, requiring our elected leaders to 
represent us while allowing them to govern. 
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It may well be questioned whether the 
enormously complex and slow-moving pro- 
cedures of the American Government are 
adequate to meet both the dangers and the 
opportunities of our foreign relations. Too 
often, decisions of principle are postponed 
or neglected and opportunities lost because 
of the obstacles to decision imposed by our 
policy processes. The source of this malady 
is the diffusion of authority between and 
within the executive and tive 
branches and the accessibility of all of these 
centers of power to a wide variety of pres- 
sures and interests. The problem is com- 
pounded by the durable myth of Jacksonian 
democracy, the view that any literate citizen 
can do almost any job and that a democracy 
can do without a highly trained adminis- 
trative elite. 

“Foreign politics, wrote Tocqueville, de- 
mand scarcely any of those qualities which 
a democracy possesses; and they require, on 
the contrary, the perfect use of almost all 
those faculties in which it is deficient * * * 
a democracy is unable to regulate the details 
of an important undertaking, to persevere in 
a design, and to work out its execution in 
the presence of serious obstacles. It cannot 
combine its measures with secrecy, and it 
will not await their consequences with pa- 
tience. These are qualities which more espe- 
cially belong to an individual, or to an aris- 
tocracy.“ 

My question is not whether we might wish 
to alter our traditional foreign policy making 
procedures but whether in fact we have any 
choice but to do so in a world that obsti- 
nately refuses to conduct its affairs under 
Anglo-Saxon rules of procedure. 

The source of an effective foreign policy 
under our system is Presidential power. 
There are major areas of foreign policy— 
those relating more to long-term problems 
than to immediate crises—wherein Presiden- 
tial authority is incommensurate with Pres- 
idential responsibility as a result of the dif- 
fusion of power between executive and legis- 
lative branches and within the latter. The 
foreign policy powers of Congress under the 
Constitution enable it to implement, modify, 
or thwart the President's proposals but not 
itself to initiate or shape policy. These 
powers, moreover, are widely dispersed with- 
in Congress among autonomous committees, 
each under a chairman who owes little if 

in the way of political obligation 
to the President. 

The defects of Congress as an institution 
reflect the defects of classical democratic 
thought. These pertain primarily to foreign 
policy. In domestic matters, it seems to me, 
the Congress is as well qualified to shape 
policy as the executive, and in some respects 
more so because of the freedom of at least 
some members from the particular electoral 
pressures that operate on the President. The 
frequency of elections and the local orienta- 
tion of party organizations, however, do not 
encourage serious and sustained study of 
international relations, Congressmen are 
acutely susceptible to local and regional pres- 
sures and to the waves of fear and emotion 
that sometimes sweep over public opinion. 
The legislator, in short, is under constant 
and intense pressure to adhere to the pre- 
vailing tendencies of public opinion, how- 
ever temporary and unstable. 

Public opinion must be educated and led 
if it is to bolster a wise and effective foreign 
policy. This is pre-eminently a task for 
Presidential leadership because the Presi- 
dential office is the only one under our con- 
stitutional system that constitutes a forum 
for moral and political leadership on a na- 
tional scale. Accordingly, I think that we 
must contemplate the further enhancement 
of Presidential authority in foreign affairs. 
The prospect is a disagreeable and perhaps a 
dangerous one, but the alternative is immo- 
bility and the paralysis of national policy 
in a revolutionary world, which can only 
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lead to consequences immeasurably more 
disagreeable and dangerous. 

The preeminence of Presidential responsi- 
bility is in no way an implied license for the 
legislator to evade national and international 
responsibility and to surrender to the pres- 
sures of local and parochial interest. I can 
find no better words to define this respon- 
sibility than those of Edmund Burke in his 
classic statement to his constituents at Bris- 
tol in 1774: 

“Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative, to 
live in the strictest union, the closest corre- 
spondence, and the most unreserved commu- 
nication with his constituents. Their wishes 
ought to have great weight with him; their 
opinion high respect; their business unre- 
mitted attention. It is his duty to sacrifice 
his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, to 
theirs; and, above all, ever, and in all cases, 
to prefer their interest to his own. But, his 
unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, his 
enlightened conscience, he ought not to sac- 
rifice to you; to any man, or to any set of 
men living. These he does not derive from 
your pleasure; no, nor from the law and the 
constitution. They are a trust from Provi- 
dence, for the abuse of which he is deeply 
answerable. Your representative owes you, 
not his industry only, but his judgment; and 
he betrays, instead of serving you, if he sac- 
rifices it to your opinion.” 

As a freshman Senator in 1946 I attempted 
in a speech at the University of Chicago to 
define the proper role of the legislator in re- 
lation to his constituents, to the Nation, 
and to his own conscience. After 17 years 
I see no reason to alter the views I then ex- 
pressed in these words: 

“The average legislator early in his career 
discovers that there are certain interests, or 
prejudices, of his constituents which are 
dangerous to trifle with. Some of these 
prejudices may not be of fundamental im- 
portance to the welfare of the Nation, in 
which case he is justified in humoring them, 
eyen though he may disapprove. The dif- 
ficult case is where the prejudice concerns 
fundamental policy affecting the national 
welfare. A sound sense of values, the ability 
to discriminate between that which is of 
fundamental importance and that which is 
only superficial, is an indispensable qualifi- 
cation of a good legislator As an example 
of what I mean, let us take the poll-tax issue 
and isolationism. Regardless of how per- 
suasive my colleagues or the national press 
may be about the evils of the poll tax, I do 
not see its fundamental importance, and I 
shall follow the views of the people of my 
State. Although it may be symbolic of con- 
ditions which many deplore, it is exceedingly 
doubtful that its abolition will cure any of 
our major problems. On the other hand, re- 
gardless of how strongly opposed my con- 
stituents may prove to be to the creation of, 
and participation in, an ever stronger United 
Nations Organization, I could not follow 
such a policy in that field unless it becomes 
clearly hopeless. * * + 

In conclusion, I should like to reiterate 
the theme of these remarks: government by 
the people, despite its failures and short- 
comings, remains the one form of political 
organization that offers the promise of ful- 
fillment for our highest aspirations. Al- 
though we have been compelled to qualify 
the unlimited optimism of classical demo- 
cratic thought, we remain convinced that 
the core of that thought—the belief in the 
moral sanctity of the free mind and the free 
individual—remains the most valid of human 
philosophies. In Carl Becker's words:: 
although we no longer have the unlimited 
and solvent backing of God or nature, we 
are still betting that freedom of the mind 
will never disprove the proposition that only 
through freedom of the mind can a reason- 
ably just society ever be created.” 
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Part II. “The Elite and the Electorate,” 
the True New Frontier Philosophy, 
Expressed by Senators Fulbright and 
Clark, as More Power for the President, 
Less for Congress and the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
menting further on my concern over the 
articles submitted for the symposium on 
the subject, “The Elite and the Elector- 
ate” or “Is Government by the People 
Possible?” sponsored by the Fund for the 
Republic’s Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, by Senators J. WIL- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT, Of Arkansas, and JOSEPH 
S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania, discussing the 
latter herein. 

Senator CLARK discusses the “Increas- 
ing Role of Government,” and suggests 
that the executive branch be strength- 
ened “at the expense of the legislature” 
and he makes it clear that the legisla- 
ture includes State and local legislative 
bodies as well as Congress. 

The seeds of distrust of the legislative 
process is sown by the statements such 
as “whether we look at any one of these, 
we react to what we see with scarcely 
concealed contempt.” 

The Senator misjudges my views be- 
cause I look with pride at our constitu- 
tionally founded legislative process in 
general as being superior to any form of 
government yet devised by man. 

Senator CLARK points derision at 
Thomas Jefferson’s statement “that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least” by 
saying, “Surely we have reached the 
point where we can say, for our time at 
least, that Jefferson was wrong: that 
government is not best which governs 
least.” 

He adds, sweeping all criticism of 
Government control over our everyday 
lives which is ever-expanding by saying 
“that nightmare of Federal control 
which haunts the dreams of our con- 
servative friends is an hallucination.” 

His program for decreasing the legis- 
lative function include the drastic steps 
of: wiping out the “advise and consent” 
functions of the Senate in enabling the 
executive “to select his own agents with- 
out the need to satisfy legislative 
parochialism“; amending “the Constitu- 
tion to increase the terms of Representa- 
tives from 2 to 4 years, decreasing the 
terms of Senators from 6 years to 4, and 
holding all congressional elections in 
Presidential years.” This has the objec- 
tive of providing the President with a 
“me too” Congress answerable to every 
whim of the President because after all 
they were elected at the same time and 
therefore the program of the President 
presented in the campaign is a mandate. 

He adds a disturbing finishing thought 
intended as the coup de grace for all 
legislative bodies when he says: 

I have no hesitation in stating my deep 
conviction that the legislatures of America, 
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local, State, and National, are presently the 
greatest menace to the successful operation 
of the democratic process. 


This is must reading for anyone who 
has any doubts as to what the true ob- 
jectives of the New Frontier and the 
radical liberals that are running our 
Government today are; or, as to the dis- 
trust of the people to govern themselves 
under our Constitution with balanced 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
on the Federal level and with the re- 
served powers of the States and local 
communities: 

THE ELITE AND THE ELECTORATE—THE IN- 
CREASING ROLE oF GOVERNMENT 


(By Senator JOSEPH S. CLARE) 


The expansion of government in the 20th 
century has been the inevitable result of 
revolutionary economic, social, and political 
forces which so threaten civilization that 
their control becomes essential to human 
survival. The size, range, and complexity of 
government increases—and will likely con- 
tinue to do so. There seems no other feasi- 
ble approach if civilization is to survive. 

It can be argued, of course, that the in- 
creasing role of government is undesirable. 
But even though the argument may be moot, 
I would defend the proposition that this ex- 
pansion is good—not bad. Surely we have 
reached the point where we can say, for our 
time at least, that Jefferson was wrong: that 
government is not best which governs least. 
The 18th century's aversion to tyranny has 
become the 20th century's antitotalitarian- 
ism. In fact they are much alike; but our 
democratic reaction is different. We now 
know—as Britain and Germany know, and 
France has just discovered—that to be ef- 
fective in today’s world a national govern- 
ment must be capable of strong action, and 
have strong leadership. 

Otherwise democracy cannot survive. The 
fallacy in Jefferson’s argument is the as- 
sumption that the expansion of government 
leads to the curtailment of individual free- 
doms. This is just not true. Despite the 
moans of those who thought Lincoln a ty- 
rant, Franklin Roosevelt a dictator, and now 
the Kennedy’s a dynasty, the history of per- 
sonal freedom in this country is one of 
which we can be proud. 

Where the civil liberties of our people have 
not been adequately protected, as in the case 
of Negro Americans, the failure is one of 
government inaction, not government action, 
There are, to be sure, blots on our escutcheon 
from the days of the Alien and Sedition Acts 
to the reign of Joe McCarthy, But on the 
whole the force of government has been on 
the side of the Bill of Rights and of a free in- 
dividualistic society. 

That nightmare of Federal control which 
haunts the dreams of our conservative 
friends is a hallucination. I cannot think 
of one example of the “heavy hand of the 
Federal Government reaching out into our 
private lives” that has actually been restric- 
tive of our personal freedoms or detrimental 
to our economy—if, that is, one accepts the 
concept of the police power (always to be 
distinguished from the “police state”), the 
income tax, and the need for organized so- 
clety. 

The Federal Government has been sub- 
sidizing education in this country ever since 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1784. No harm 
and much good has resulted. The same is 
true of social security, housing, urban re- 
newal, and Government plans for health care 
for the aged. 

The real question, of course, is not the 
power of the Government itself, but how 
that power is used to promote justice and 
national well-being. The influence in our 
essentially free economy of the corporation 
and the big labor unions with their potential 
concentrations of economic power requires 
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the countervailing pressures of a forceful, 
democratic government as a watchdog. It is 
this sense of government as a third force, 
representing the public interest at home and 
abroad, which in my view is required to pro- 
tect both freedom and democracy. It is ac- 
cordingly as salutary as it is inevitable. 

The need for further cooperative interna- 
tional action to prevent political, social, and 
economic chaos is so great and sensible, and 
intelligent men from all countries are be- 
coming so used to working together for in- 
ternational advancement, that creative con- 
trol over world problems will be substituted 
for the essentially amoral international doc- 
trines of the past. And, alas, the recent past. 

Thus, I would hope to see the role of gov- 
ernment increase in five major international 
areas in the next 10 years: 

1. General and complete disarmament, 
verified by an international disarmament or- 
ganization, enforced by an internationally 
recruited and commanded peace force. In- 
ternational controversy will be settled by in- 
ternational judicial peace-keeping agencies 
with adequate budgets and power under 
world law to enforce their decrees. 

2. An international agency, perhaps an 
outgrowth of the present United Nations, ad- 
equately financed with funds saved from 
the armament race, will direct its activities 
toward assisting underdeveloped nations to 
that economic breakthrough which is nec- 
essary to enable them to raise living condi- 
tions within their borders to standards ac- 
ceptable in the modern world. 

8. An expansion of the powers and activi- 
ties of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund will result in the establish- 
ment of a world currency as the medium of 
exchange for international transactions. 

4. An extensive development of interlock- 
ing regional agreements for the orderly con- 
duct of world trade, including stabilization 
of raw commodity prices and reduction of 
impediments to trade such as tariffs and 
quotas. 

5. An international attack on the popula- 
tion problem. 

If even some small part of these develop- 
ments should occur, the role of government 
in the world economy will surely increase 
substantially. 

The foregoing discussion may well seem 

to some unrealistic because the words com- 
munism, Russia, and China have nowhere 
been mentioned. It is obvious that the 
difficulties placed in the way of achievement 
of these five goals by the present policies of 
the Communist nations are substantial. But 
these difficulties are not insuperable. There 
can be no lasting progress on a worldwide 
scale unless and until we can either come to 
terms with, or overcome, the Communist 
menace to democracy and freedom. But this 
major problem, with all its intricacies, re- 
quires an even greater intervention of free 
governments than would otherwise be the 
case. 
On the national scene fiscal policy is being 
taken out of the realm of morals, where it 
had languished ever since Ben Franklin's lay 
sermons on thrift two centuries ago. We 
treat it today as an economic matter. This 
is a revolutionary change in policy. Only 
3 years ago the budget was still treated as a 
moral document. A balanced budget was 
prudent, honorable, sound, and good; a sur- 
plus was even more so; a deficit was im- 
prudent, profligate, spendthrift, and bad. 
The terms were those of moral judgment. 
Today, with a remarkable bipartisan con- 
sensus, fiscal policy is couched in the lan- 
guage of economic consequence. 

The next question is: Are our democratic 
governmental institutions adequate for the 
responsibilities that these extraordinary 
social, political, and economic forces are 
thrusting upon us? 

We have inherited from our forefathers a 
governmental structure which so divides 
power that effective dealing with economic 
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problems is cumbersome. Local, State, and 
national governments each have their re- 
sponsibility in housing and urban renewal, in 
the appropriate uses of water, in transporta- 
tion, labor-management relations, and edu- 
cation. 

At each level, responsibility for appropriate 
action is divided between the executive and 
the legislature, with the judiciary prepared 
to step in at a moment’s notice to declare 
unconstitutional whatever action the other 
two may decide upon. Under the circum- 
stances, it is extraordinary how much we ac- 
complish under forms of government heavily 
weighted against any kind of action, espe- 
cially any that might alter significantly the 
status quo. 

Of course, inaction is what the Founding 
Fathers intended—inaction until such time 
as an overwhelming consensus was prepared 
for action of some sort, inevitably a com- 
promise. They were right in their day. 

But they are wrong in ours. 

How, in fact, do our many different gov- 
ernments, with power split three ways both 
horizontally and vertically, manage in the 
modern world? 

On the whole, better than we have any 
right to expect. Local and municipal gov- 
ernment has revived since the war. State 
government is the weakest link in the chain, 
but our Governors, many of them struggling 
under obsolete State constitutions which 
hamstring the executive at every turn, are 
for the most part increasingly aware of the 
need for their States to play a more effective 
part in the growth of the regional economy 
of which they are a part. Respect for the 
Office of President of the United States, what- 
ever one’s politics, has been justifiably high 
among serious students of government in 
the years since the depression. The courts, 
State and Federal, have played, on the whole, 
a wide and statesmanlike role in adjusting 
ancient jurisprudence to modern needs 
while protecting essential civil liberties. 

It is the third branch of government, the 
legislative, where things have gone awry. 
Whether we look at city councils, the State 
legislatures, or the Congress of the United 
States, we react to what we see with scarcely 
concealed contempt. This is the area where 
democratic government tends to break down. 
This is where the vested interest lobbies run 
riot, where conflict of interest rides un- 
checked, where demagoguery knows few 
bounds, where political lag keeps needed 
action a generation behind the times, where 
the 19th century still reigns supreme in com- 
mittees, where ignorance is often at a premi- 
um and wisdom at a discount, where the evil 
influence of arrogant and corrupt political 
machines ignores most successfully the pub- 
lic interest, where the lust for patronage and 
favors for the faithful do the greatest dam- 
age to the public interest. 

As a former chief executive of a large 
American city, as a Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, as a public servant who, in both capaci- 
ties, has been obliged to know a good deal 
about the workings of State government, I 
have no hesitation in stating my deep con- 
viction that the legislatures of America, 
local, State, and National are presently the 
greatest menace to the successful operation 
of the democratic process. 

There is another almost equally serious de- 
fect in our democratic system, which may 
well result in government’s failing in the 
role required of it in the next 10 years. We 
are not enticing into government at all levels 
the high caliber of individual we must have. 
The rewards of government service are in- 
adequate, the punishments too severe. We 
leave the choice of careers far too much to 
the haggling of the marketplace. We make 
far too little effort to induce our able young 
people to fill the places where they are 
needed to advance American and, indeed, 
world civilization. In short, we are not ade- 
quately staffing that part of the army which 
must fight for freedom through governmen- 
tal action. 
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Finally, the effective conduct of the regula- 
tory agencies, local, State, and Federal, is 
quite definitely unfinished business. This, 
too, is closely tied to the problem of recruit- 
ing adequate personnel. Without adequate 
regulatory agencies the economy can on the 
one hand be strangled through redtape and 
foolish administration or, on the other, come 
under the domination of powerful special 
interests whose unchecked greed can destroy 
competition and, with it, free enterprise. 

Thus I postulate that whether government 
will play its proper role in the next decade 
is part of a larger problem: Can we equip 
democratic government with the framework, 
the tools, and the men necessary to enable 
us to perform adequately the whole role of 
government? 

What is necessary to staff freedom more ef- 
fectively? A few suggestions may be offered: 

1. The Executive should be strengthened 
at the expense of the legislature. Perhaps 
De Gaulle has shown the way. A constitu- 
tional amendment increasing the term of 
Representatives from 2 years to 4, decreasing 
the terms of Senators from 6 years to 4, and 
holding all congressional elections in presi- 
dential years would help to give greater au- 
thority to presidential policy and increase 
his ability to get it enacted. It is usually 5 
years between elections in England, yet 
democracy is not in jeopardy. We need not 
fear Executive tyranny in this country merely 
because the legislature is more responsive to 
Executive recommendations. 

Far too many Executive appointments re- 
quire legislative confirmation. Under the 
Philadelphia city charter, the mayor makes 
all appointments without councilmanic ap- 
proval, except the city solicitor, who is also 
the lawyer for council. This precedent might 
well be extended to State and National Gov- 
ernments to permit the Executive to select 
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his own agents without the need to satisfy 
legislative parochialism. 

Governors and mayors should be entitled 
to succeed themselves and should serve for 
4-year terms. They should have executive 
authority over the whole range of govern- 
ment instead of having wide areas of execu- 
tive action controlled by boards and com- 
missions whose members are not directly 
responsible to the elected executive. New 
State constitutions and city charters are 
badly needed in most States and many of the 
medium-sized and smaller cities. 

Executive pay should be adequate to en- 
able the executive to live in comfort and 
to send his children to college. 

2. Legislative customs, manners, tradi- 
tions, rules, and procedures should be re- 
formed in the interest of expediting action. 
Among the practices which render legisla- 
tures nonresponsive to democratic pressures, 
as distinguished from plutocratic or polit- 
ical-machine pressures, are: 

Selection of committee chairmen by sen- 
iority rather than on ability as determined 
by secret ballot, 

Outmoded procedures productive of delay, 
such as the filibuster in the Senate, the re- 
quirement that committees can meet while 
the Legislature is in session only by unani- 
mous consent, and the “pickling” in commit- 
tee of bills strongly recommended by the 
Executive. 

A provision requiring legislation recom- 
mended by the Executive to be brought to 
a vote on its merits would be helpful, as 
would rules requiring proposed legislation to 
be reported out of committee favorably or 
unfavorably on motion of a specified number 
of committee members. 

Sensible budgetary procedure similar to 
that presently existing in many well-gov- 
erned cities would be a big help at the 
national level. For example, there should be 
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a sharp distinction between capital and op- 
erating budgets and adequate advance budg- 
etary planning. 

3. Reapportionment of legislative districts, 
now well underway, should help. 

4. Living conditions, pay, expense ac- 
counts, and working schedules of public 
servants should be reviewed, with a view to 
creating the perquisites that will attract 
talent, 

5. The sinister influence of political ma- 
chines, whose power derives from patronage 
and the ability to get legislation enacted or 
defeated, or administrative action taken or 
denied, at the behest of party contributors, 
must be destroyed. This can best be done by 
rigorously enforced modern, merit system 
legislation, by carefully devised and rigor- 
ously enforced laws dealing with political 
contributions, and by tax inducements to 
small contributors in the hope that the 
frightening cost of modern political cam- 
paigns can be met without reliance on “fat 
cats.” 

6. We must somehow create a climate of 
public opinion that stops deriding politicians 
as second-class citizens. To be sure, this is 
to some extent the problem of which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg. Politicians 
must have thick skins, They want, on occa- 
sion, to “dish it out” so they must be pre- 
pared to “take it.” But they are entitled to 
a presumption of integrity to the same extent 
as the doctor, the lawyer, the banker. Fear 
of smear is still a deterrent to the entry into 
politics of many good citizens. 

These are not drastic reforms, They 
merely modernize our existing governmental 
structure. Nor, if enacted, will they usher 
in the millennium. But they should help 
to make it possible for government to play 
adequately that role which a continuation 
of democracy as the most just form of gov- 
ernment would seem to require. 


SENATE 
Fray, May 31, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order of Tuesday last, the Chair de- 
clares the Senate adjourned until noon 
Tuesday next. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Thereupon, at 12 o’clock and 6 sec- 
onds the Senate adjourned, under the 
order previously entered, until Tuesday, 
June 4, 1963, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, May 31, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 112: 6: The righteous shall be 
held in everlasting remembrance. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, we 
thank Thee for the many days of solemn 
and sacred significance in the calendar 
of our national life. 

We have been privileged to call to 
mind the vast multitude who gave them- 
selves so sacrificially in order to safe- 
guard our heritage of freedom and 
democracy. 


May our hearts be stirred anew with 
a passionate longing to lift stricken and 
suffering mankind out of its miseries 
and struggles into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. 

Make us eager to join heart and hands 
with all who are praying and laboring 
for the dawning of that blessed time 
when the citizens of our own beloved 
country and the members of the hu- 
man family everywhere shall walk to- 
gether on the highways of peace and 
brotherhood. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963, was read and 
approved. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 368, 88th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as dele- 
gates to attend the International Labor 
Organization Conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, between June 1, 1963, and 
June 30, 1963, the following members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor: 
Mr. POWELL, of New York; Mr. Ayres, of 
Ohio. And as alternates to attend said 
Conference, the following members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor: 
Mr. RooseEvett, of California; Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, Of New Jersey. 


MEXICAN LABOR BILL 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
rejection on Wednesday of the antiwet- 
back Mexican labor bill will mean in- 
creased costs to the consuming public 
for vegetables and fruits starting Janu- 
ary 1, 1964. Also, the failure of the 
House to extend this law may not be un- 
derstood by our neighbor and friend, the 
Commonwealth of Mexico, as this pro- 
gram is in second place, next to the tour- 
ist trade in the production of dollars for 
that great country. An additional and 
more significant result of the vote on 
Wednesday would mean the entrance in- 
to this country of hundreds of thousands 
of bracero workers who will swim the 
river to work on American farms at 
wages many times the wage that they are 
receiving in their homeland. 

The Mexican labor law brings these 
workers into this country under a care- 
fully screened and highly regulated pro- 
cedure by which they are contracted to 
employers for specified lengths of time 
to do a particular type of work that our 
own people are disinclined to perform. 
This House is a reasonable body and 
will, upon reflection, extend this law at 
least 1 year as recommended by the 
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Department of Labor, the Department 
of State, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

We have but to recall the recent freeze 
in Florida and its effect upon the price of 
citrus to the consuming public. Scarci- 
ties can come not only from natural 
disasters as in the case of the Florida 
freeze, but can result from an inade- 
quate supply of labor at the time re- 
quired by the particular harvest. Should 
these food crops be permitted to de- 
teriorate and rot without being harvested 
and placed into the channels of trade, 
the housewives will immediately feel the 
impact of added food costs. 

Let us look at limes. Limes are at this 
particular time in short supply. The 
price has doubled in recent weeks as a 
result. During the longshoremen's 
strike, we recall the situation that re- 
sulted when no bananas were made 
available at America’s food outlets. As 
the supply dwindled, the price shot up- 
ward. As the strike continued, none 
came into this country. If 10 carloads 
of lettuce is the usual amount required 
for use in a particular city, and there 
were to be a 30 percent decline in supply, 
the price of lettuce would be some 30 
percent higher during that period of 
time. 

The Mexican worker is recruited from 
far into the interior of Mexico at Mon- 
terrey, Guamas, and Chihuahua City. 
Should there be no orderly and system- 
atic law on the statute books, the workers 
would pour across the border only from 
the border areas and would not be of the 
broad general benefit to the economy of 
the Republic of Mexico as is Public Law 
78 at this time. These workers would 
work only in areas near Mexico. The 
crops would suffer in many other States 
and in border States a few miles away 
from the point of entry. Dollars pour 
into the affected provinces from which 
these men come, bolstering the general 
economy in the area. They take back to 
Mexico a good word for America as they 
are so well treated while here that they 
long for the time to again enter America 
and obtain the benefits derived from as- 
sisting in the harvest of various crops 
over a wide area. 

The bracero worker had been used ex- 
tensively in former years in the harvest 
of cotton. This crop is now fast becom- 
ing highly mechanized, requiring fewer 
and fewer supplemental workers from 
Mexico in the three States of Arkansas, 
New Mexico, and Texas where these 
workers were used to a great degree in 
cotton chopping and the cotton harvest; 
the number had declined from 151,720 
in 1961 to 40,636 in 1962, or a drop in 1 
year’s time of 73 percent. This situation 
does not exist when it comes to harvest- 
ing tomatoes, beans, cherries, straw- 
berries, lettuce, cucumbers, sugarbeets, 
and all types of citrus crops. This labor 
has to be available when needed or else 
the crop deteriorates rapidly and be- 
comes a total loss. 

The American people do not prefer 
“stoop labor” and would much prefer to 
work in industry or at some less “back 
breaking” endeavor. That is under- 
standable. So many of our people are 
the recipients of welfare checks and 
commodities. As a result of these pro- 
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grams, it is difficult to obtain the work- 
ers that are required during the cultiva- 
tion and harvest seasons in agriculture. 


WHY CUBA? 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munists could have selected any one of 
several Latin American countries to be 
their first conquest in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Why Cuba? 

Many years before Castro, the Com- 
munists thoroughly studied every inch 
of ground in North and South America. 
They carefully scrutinized the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico. 
They studied centers of population, 
rivers, railroad marshaling yards and 
sealanes. They studied areas of polit- 
ical and economic unrest. They noted 
carefully the religions, superstitions, 
prejudices, customs, and the language 
spoken. They studied the airwaves. 
The Communists came to the only con- 
clusion obvious to modern Eurasian con- 
querors planning the destruction of the 
United States. 

Cuba is the most important strategic 
spot in the entire Western Hemisphere 
from a military, economic, political, and 
social standpoint. Cuba in the hands of 
a powerful enemy could cut North 
America and South America literally and 
physically in half. Likewise, it could 
divide the Atlantic Ocean, north and 
south. Cuba could control the Panama 
Canal, and not only divide North America 
from South America, north and south, 
but would divide the United States and 
South America east and west, and thus 
dominate a large part of the Pacific 
as well as the Atlantic. 

In Communist plans for world con- 
quest, a Red Cuba is as important as a 
Red China or even Russia itself. Cuba 
is necessary to the Communists as a base 
to train agents, subversives, and guerril- 
las who can go in any and all directions. 
Printed propaganda is being poured from 
Cuba into all of the Western Hemisphere. 
Soon to follow will be more powerful 
radio and television stations aimed at 
exploitation of the masses in North 
America and South America. Jamming 
of our own television and radio frequen- 
cies can be expected. Of course these 
activities will be supported and backed 
up by powerful military installations 
aimed at the heart of our industrial and 
nuclear potential. Every major move in 
Cuba by the Communists is being 
screened and covered with agitation and 
riots in the United States. The United 
States is on the defense. Khrushchev 
won his greatest victory last fall when we 
guaranteed for him a Cuban sanctuary 
from which the Communists will assem- 
ble the instrumentalities for our own de- 
struction—political and military. Khru- 
shchev and Castro are celebrating that 
victory over the United States in Russia 
today. Never before has a Communist 
Quisling been given such royal and pro- 
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longed attention in Russia. They are 
planning further conquests. 

Stark, open, Red communism in Cuba 
is the No. 1 issue before this Nation to- 
day. Each passing moment gives the 
Communists precious time in Cuba. 
Every minute strengthens their position. 
We have missed God-given opportuni- 
ties to rid the Western Hemisphere of 
this ruthless menace. Time is running 
out. We should declare a national emer- 
gency, go on a wartime economy, and 
adopt whatever measures necessary to 
eliminate now and for all time this Com- 
munist cancer which is gnawing at the 
vitals of our civilization. 


UNITED NATIONS PARTICIPATION 
ACT 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on International Organi- 
zations and Movements of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has under con- 
sideration H.R. 6283, a bill to amend the 
United Nations Participation Act, as 
amended. 

The bill is an administration request 
and proposal which was introduced by 
me so that the administration could be 
heard on this subject. The proposal 
was transmitted to you, Mr. Speaker, by 
letter from the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Dean Rusk, on February 12, 
1963. The full text of that letter of 
transmittal, explaining the purposes of 
the legislation, is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, February 12, 1963. 
Hon, qoHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I submit herewith a 
proposed draft amendment to the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945, as amended 
by Public Law 341, 81st Congress, October 10, 
1949, to grant the President wider discretion 
in the assignment of top level personnel of 
the U.S. mission to the United Nations, in- 
cluding their rank and status as Ambassadors 
or Ministers, and to give the U.S. representa- 
tive discretion to assign these top representa- 
tives to the various organs of the United 
Nations in accordance with workload and 
other considerations; to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint a U.S. representative to the 
European Office of the United Nations and 
other international organizations; and to 
authorize payment of a housing allowance 
to certain officers assigned to the U.S. mission 
to the United Nations. 

The United Nations Participation Act now 
authorizes a representative and a deputy rep- 
resentative of the United States at the United 
Nations, both of whom shall have the rank 
and status of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Ambassador Plenipotentiary. In addition, 
another deputy representative to the Security 
Council is authorized and the President also 
may appoint, from time to time, such other 
persons as he may deem necessary to repre- 
sent the United States in the agencies of the 
United Nations including the Economic and 
Social Council and the Trusteeship Council. 

Ambassador Stevenson has found this to be 
unnecessarily rigid and it is proposed that 
the provisions specifying the number and the 
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role of the deputies and their diplomatic 
titles be deleted. In lieu thereof, the pro- 
posed amendment would authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint such additional persons with 
appropriate title, rank, and status as he 
deems n to represent the United 
States in the principal organs of the United 
Nations. In addition, these officers would, at 
the direction of the U.S. representative to 
the United Nations, represent the United 
States in any organ, commission, or other 
body of the United Nations including the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, and the Trusteeship Council and 
perform such other functions as the U.S. 
representative is authorized to perform. 

These changes will permit the U.S. repre- 
sentative to organize his staff and assign 
their duties as he deems necessary to accom- 
plish his mission effectively. In the case of 
the two deputy representatives, Ambassador 
Stevenson has in mind that they should be 
alter egos of the U.S. representative and 
available to represent the United States in 
any way in which he himself is able to do so. 
Although the proposed amendment gives the 
U.S. representative greater flexibility in de- 

assignments, it remains appropri- 
ate for an individual who was to be ap- 
pointed, for example, to spend most of his 
time on the Economic and Social Council, 
to be appointed as representative to that 
Council, and that the Senate in advising and 
consenting on his appointment would con- 
sider primarily his ability and qualifications 
to fulfill those duties. This, however, would 
be on the understanding that if the U.S. 
representative to the United Nations found 
it desirable to utilize him temporarily as 
representative to one of the other organs, he 
would be in a position to do so. 

The amendment also provides that persons 
who would represent the United States in 
the principal organs of the United Nations, 
including bodies that may be created by the 
United Nations with respect to nuclear en- 
ergy or disarmament would be appointed 
subject to the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Persons appointed to represent the 
United States in other organs, commissions, 
and bodies of the United Nations would not 
require the advice and consent of the Senate. 

It is not intended that enactment of this 
amendment would necessitate the reappoint- 
ment of any person holding office at the time 
of its enactment. 

The United States maintains a mission to 
the European Office of the United Nations 
and other International Organizations at 
Geneva. Geneva has become increasingly 
important as the site of many international 
conferences and organizations and the re- 
sponsibilities of our mission there have in- 
creased commensurately. Therefore, it is 
proposed in this amendment that the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall be authorized to appoint a 
representative of the United States to the 
European Office of the United Nations with 
appropriate rank and status who shall serve 
at the pleasure of the President and subject 
to the direction of the Secretary of State. In 
addition to representing the United States 
at the European Office of the United Nations, 
such person shall perform such other func- 
tions in connection with the participation 
of the United States in international organi- 
zations as the Secretary of State may direct. 

The proposed amendment to provide a 
housing allowance for officers of the U.S. 
mission in New York to remove the anomaly 
resulting from the location in the United 
States of the United Nations. The functions 
performed by the U.S. mission are essentially 
diplomatic in nature and the representation- 
al duties performed by the officers are identi- 
cal to those performed by officers in similar 
positions in our Foreign Service missions 
abroad. However, the quarters allowances 
authorized by law to our representatives to 
foreign countries and to international or- 
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ganizations whose headquarters are located 
outside the United States, are not paid to 
members of the U.S. mission to the United 
Nations. 

The United States, as the host nation, can 
expect and must respond to the many op- 
portunities for the effective social inter- 
course of representational activities. Foreign 
delegations look upon the U.S. mission to 
the United Nations as bearing a re- 
sponsibility in this area and they expect to 
be invited to the homes of the members of 
the mission. Officers assigned to the U.S. 
mission are expected to maintain private liv- 
ing quarters in the vicinity of the United Na- 
tions in order to discharge their representa- 
tional responsibilities more effectively for the 
convenience, and in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment. These representational duties are 
for the most part disc outside office 
hours, this being an obligation not imposed 
on other Federal Government officers sta- 
tioned in New York. 

The expansion of the United Nations to 
the present total of 110 countries has greatly 
increased our responsibilities as host govern- 
ment. The problem of making known our 
Government’s policies and determining the 
policies of the other governments has be- 
come of paramount importance. One of the 
most effective means of doing this is at small 
social gatherings; but in the past our con- 
tacts with other delegates have tended to 
be largely limited to public meetings, to cor- 
ridor encounters and hasty restaurant lunch- 
eons. It is my firm belief that the personal 
type of representation, which is least expen- 
sive in the long run, brings about a greater 
understanding between our officers and their 
colleagues, It allows for creation of a family 
interest and an exchange of divergent views 
in the relaxed surroundings of a private 
American home, which make a pleasant and 
sympathetic atmosphere for diplomacy. 
Such entertainment creates good will and 
does not leaye the impression that we are 
only concerned with immediate and pressing 
problems in the United Nations. Unfortu- 
nately, most of our officers assigned to the 
mission in New York have not generally been 
able to carry out their duties in such atmos- 
phere. The reason is that they would be sub- 
jected to considerable personal expense in 
mainta: quarters adequate for such rep- 
resentational purposes. 

A major portion of the representational 
functions in the past have been held in 
public places, with the exception of those 
held in Ambassador Stevenson’s apartment at 
the Waldorf. His quarters are, as you know, 
rented by the Government. Although he is 
able to bring together the mission’s officers 
and delegates of the foreign missions at 
representational functions at his suite, it 
is not the same as these officers entertaining 
their counterparts in their own homes. A 
very limited number of our officers, using 
their personal funds, have been financially 
able to consider this problem of representa- 
tion in renting adequate apartments in Man- 
hattan. On the other hand, most of our 
officers have not been able to assume this 
added expense and either rent small apart- 
ments in Manhattan of inadequate size for 
representation activities, or have found it 
necessary to live in the suburbs where such 
activities are very difficult. For this reason, 
some of the effectiveness of these officers 
is lost to the mission. They themselves are 
placed at a disadvantage with respect to 
their opposite numbers in other delegations 
who are receiving rental allowances and other 
additional compensations usually enjoyed by 
diplomats serving abroad. 

There is need for a new allowance to de- 
fray the added costs which certain officers 
of the U.S. mission are forced to incur if 
they are to obtain and maintain housing 
that is adequate for the proper 
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amount of this allowance would represent 
the difference between cost of adequate rep- 
resentational housing and the cost of hous- 
ing which an officer concerned would have if 
he had no tational responsibilities. 
We intend to limit eligibility to those officers 
having more than usual representational re- 
sponsibilities and the total cost for their 
housing allowances would be approximately 
$60,000 per annum. 

The submission of this proposed legisla- 
tion has been approved by the Bureau of 


UNITED NATIONS PARTICIPATION 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


To amend the “United Nations Participa- 
tion Act,” as amended, 63 Stat. 734-736. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
sections (a), (b) and (d) of section 2 of 
the United Nations Participation Act of 
1945, as amended by Public Law 341, 8ist 
Congress, October 10, 1949, are hereby fur- 
ther amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 2, (a) The President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point a Representative of the United States 
to the United Nations who shall have the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary and shall hold 
office at the pleasure of the President. Such 
Representative shall represent the United 
States in the Security Council of the United 
Nations and may serve ex Officio as repre- 
sentative of the United States in any organ, 
commission, or other body of the United Na- 
tions other than specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, and shall perform such 
other functions in connection with the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the United 
Nations as the President may, from time to 
time, direct. 


(b) The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint such 
additional persons with appropriate titles, 
rank and status to represent the United 
States in the principal organs of the United 
Nations and in such , commissions, or 
other bodies as may be created by the United 
Nations with respect to nuclear energy or 
disarmament (control and limitation of ar- 
mament). Such persons shall serye at the 
pleasure of the President and subject to the 
direction of the Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations. They shell. 
at the direction of the Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations, repre- 
sent the United States in any organ, com- 
mission, or other body of the United Nations, 
including the Security Council, the Econom- 
ic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship 
Council, and perform such other functions 
as the Representative of the United States 
is authorized to perform in connection with 
the participation of the United States in the 
United Nations. Any Deputy Representative 
or any other officer holding office at the time 
the provisions of this Act, as amended, be- 
come effective shall not be required to be 
reappointed by reason of the enactment of 
this Act, as amended. 

(c) No change. 
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Budget as being consistent with the admin- 
istration’s objectives. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk. 


In the study of this legislation, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe it would be extremely 
helpful to my colleagues to have a com- 
parative analysis of the existing legisla- 
tion and the proposed legislation. Ac- 
cordingly, I submit herewith the full 
text of such a comparative analysis: 


ACT, AS AMENDED 
EXISTING LEGISLATION 

Public Law 264, 79th Congress, December 
20, 1945, as amended by Public Law 341, 8ist 
Congress, October 10, 1949. 

To provide for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the organs 
and agencies of the United Nations and to 
make other provisions with respect to the 
participation of the United States in such 

tion. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945”. 


Sec. 2. (a) The President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point a representative and a deputy repre- 
sentative of the United States to the United 
Nations, both of whom shall have the rank 
and status of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Ambassador Plenipotentiary and shall hold 
office at the pleasure of the President. Such 
representative and deputy representative 
shall represent the United States in the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations and 
may serve ex officio as United States rep- 
resentative on any organ, commission, or 
other body of the United Nations other than 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, 
and shall perform such other functions in 
connection with the participation of the 
United States in the United Nations as the 
President may from time to time direct. 

(b) The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint an 
additional deputy representative of the Unit- 
ed States to the Security Council who shall 
hold office at the pleasure of the Persident. 
Such deputy representative shall represent 
the United States in the Security Council of 
the United Nations in the event of the ab- 
sence or disability of both the representative 
and the deputy representative of the United 
States to the United Nations. 


(c) The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall designate 
from time to time to attend a specified ses- 
sion or specified sessions of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations not to exceed 
five representatives of the United States and 
such number of alternates as he may deter- 
mine consistent with the rules of procedure 
of the General Assembly. One of the repre- 
sentatives shall be designated as the senior 
representative. 
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UNITED NATIONS PARTICIPATION ACT, AS AMENDED—Continued 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

(d) The President may also appoint from 
time to time such other persons as he may 
deem necessary to represent the United 
States in organs and agencies of the United 
Nations. The President may, without the 
advice and consent of the Senate, designate 
any officer of the United States to act with- 
out additional compensation as the repre- 
sentative or (2) in connection with a 
Economic and Social Council or the Trustee- 
ship Council (1) at any specified session 
thereof where the position is vacant or in 
the absence or disability of the regular rep- 
resentative or (2) in connection with a 
specified subject matter at any speci- 
fied session of either such Council in 
lieu of the regular representative. The 
President may designate any officer of the 
Department of State, whose appointment is 
subject to confirmation by the Senate, to 
act, without additional compensation, for 
temporary periods as the representative of 
the United States in the Security Council of 
the United Nations in the absence or dis- 
ability of the representatives provided for 
under section 2 (a) and (b) or in lieu of 
such representatives in connection with a 
specified subject matter. 


Section 2 of the Act is hereby further 
amended by redesignating subsections (e) 
and (f) to be subsections (f) and (g) re- 
spectively; and by adding after subsection 
(d) the following new subsection: 

“(e) The President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
a Representative of the United States to the 
European Office of the United Nations with 
appropriate rank and status who shall serve 
at the pleasure of the President and subject 
to the direction of the Secretary of State. 
Such person shall, at the direction of the 

of State, represent the United 
States at the European Office of the United 
Nations, and perform such other functions 
there in connection with the participation 
of the United States in International Orga- 
nizations as the Secretary of State may, 
from time to time, direct.” 

(f) [Redesignation only.] 


(g) [Redesignation only.] 


EXISTING LEGISLATION 
(d) The President may also appoint from 
time to time such other persons as he may 
deem necessary to represent the United 
States in the organs and agencies of the 
United Nations, but the representatives of 
the United States in the Economic and So- 
cial Council and in the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations shall be appointed 
only by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, except that the President may, 
without the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, designate any officer of the United 
States to act, without additional compensa- 
tion, as the representative of the United 
States in either such Council (A) at any 
specified session thereof where the position 
is vacant or in the absence or disability of 
the regular representative, or (B) in connec- 
tion with a specified subject matter at any 
specified session of either such Council in 
lieu of the regular representatives. The 
President may designate any officer of the 
Department of State, whose appointment is 
subject to confirmation by the Senate, to 
act, without additional compensation, for 
tem periods as the representative of 
the United States in the Security Council of 
the United Nations in the absence or dis- 
ability of the representative and deputy 
representatives appointed under section 
2 (a) and (b) or in lieu of such repre- 
sentatives in connection with a specified 
subject matter. The advice and consent of 
the Senate shall be required for the appoint- 
ment by the President of the representa- 
tive of the United States in any commission 
that may be formed by the United Nations 
with respect to atomic energy or in any 
other commission of the United Nations to 
which the United States is entitled to ap- 
point a representative. 


(e) Nothing contained in this section shall 
preclude the President or the Secretary of 
State, at the direction of the President, from 
representing the United States at any meet- 
ing or session of any organ or agency of the 
United Nations. 

(f) All persons appointed in pursuance of 
authority contained in this section shall 
receive compensation at rates determined by 
the President upon the basis of duties to be 
performed but not in excess of rates 
authorized by sections 411 and 412 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 (Public Law 724, 
Seventy-ninth Congress) for chiefs of mis- 
sion and Foreign Service officers occupying 
positions of equivalent importance, except 
that no member of the Senate or House of 
Representatives or officer of the United States 
who is designated under subsections (c) and 
(d) of this section as a representative of 
the United States or as an alternate to attend 
any specified session or specified sessions of 
the General Assembly shall be entitled to 
receive such compensation. 

Sec. 3. The representatives provided for 
in section 2 hereof, when representing the 
United States in the respective organs and 
agencies of the United Nations, shall, at all 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


EXISTING LEGISLATION 


times, act in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the President transmitted by the 
Secretary of State unless other means of 
transmission is directed by the President, 
and such representatives shall, in accordance 
with such instructions, cast any and all 
votes under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

SEC. 4. The President shall, from time to 
time as occasion may require, but not less 
than once each year, make reports to the 
Congress of the activities of the United Na- 
tions and of the participation of the United 
States therein. He shall make special cur- 
rent reports on decisions of the Security 
Council to take enforcement measures un- 
der the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations, and on the participation 
therein under his instructions, of the rep- 
resentative of the United States. 

Sec. 5. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, whenever the United 
States is called upon by the Security Coun- 
cil to apply measures which said Council has 
decided, pursuant to article 41 of said Char- 
ter, are to be employed to give effect to its 
decisions under said Charter, the President 
may, to the extent necessary to apply such 
measures, through any agency which he may 
designate, and under such orders, rules, and 
regulations as may be prescribed by him, 
investigate, regulate, or prohibit, in whole 
or in part, economic relations or rail, sea, 
air, postal, telegraph, radio, and other means 
of communication between any foreign 
country or any national thereof or any per- 
son therein and the United States or any 
person subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
or involving any property subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

(b) Any person who willfully violates or 
evades or attempts to violate or evade any 
order, rule, or regulation issued by the Pres- 
ident pursuant to paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $10,000 or, if a natural person, be 
imprisoned for not more than ten years, or 
both; and the officer, director, or agent of 
any corporation who knowingly participates 
in such violation or evasion shall be pun- 
ished by a like fine, imprisonment, or both, 
and any property, funds, securities, papers, 
or other articles or documents, or any vessel, 
together with her tackle, apparel, furniture, 
and equipment, or vehicle or aircraft, con- 
cerned in such violation shall be forfeited 
to the United States. 

Sec. 6. The President is authorized to 
negotiate a special agreement or agreements 
with the Security Council which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Congress by 
appropriate Act or joint resolution, provid- 
ing for the numbers and types of armed 
forces, their degree of readiness and general 
location, and the nature of facilities and 
assistance, including rights of passage, to be 
made available to the Security Council on 
its call for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security in accordance 
with article 43 of said Charter. The Presi- 
dent shall not be deemed to require the 
authorization of the Congress to make avail- 
able to the Security Council on its call in 
order to take action under article 42 of said 
Charter and pursuant to such special agree- 
ment or agreements the armed forces, facili- 
ties or assistance provided for therein: Pro- 
vided, That except as authorized in Section 
7 of this Act, nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as an authorization to the Pres- 
ident by the Congress to make available to 
the Security Council for such purpose armed 
forces, facilities, or assistance in addition to 
the forces, facilities, and assistance pro- 
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Act, as AmMenpep—Continued 
EXISTING LEGISLATION 


vided for in such special agreement or 
agreements. 

Sec. 7. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the President, upon the 
request by the United Nations for coopera- 
tive action, and to the extent that he finds 
that it is consistent with the national in- 
terest to comply with such request, may 
authorize, in support of such activities of 
the United Nations as are specifically di- 
rected to the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and not involving the employment of armed 
forces contemplated by chapter VII of the 
United Nations Charter— 

“(1) the detail to the United Nations, un- 
der such terms and conditions as the Presi- 
dent shall determine, of personnel of the 
Armed Forces of the United States to serve 
as observers, guards, or in any noncombat- 
ant capacity, but in no event shall more than 
& total of one thousand of such personnel 
be so detailed at any one time: Provided, 
That while so detailed, such personnel shall 
be considered for all purposes as acting in the 
line of duty, including the receipt of pay and 
allowances as personnel of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, credit for longevity and 
retirement, and all other perquisites apper- 
taining to such duty: Provided further, That 
upon authorization or approval by the Presi- 
dent, such personnel may accept directly 
from the United Nations (a) any or all of the 
allowances or perquisites to which they are 
entitled under the first proviso hereof, and 
(b) extraordinary expenses and perquisites 
incident to such detail; 

“(2) the furnishing of facilities, services, 
or other assistance and the loan of the 
agreed fair share of the United States of 
any supplies and equipment to the United 
Nations by the National Military Establish- 
ment, under such terms and conditions as 
the President shall determine: 

“(3) the obligation, insofar as necessary to 
carry out the purposes of clauses (1) and (2) 
of this subsection, of any funds appropriated 
to the National Military Establishment or any 
department therein, the procurement of such 
personnel, supplies, equipment, facilities, 
services, or other assistance as may be made 
available in accordance with the request of 
the United Nations, and the replacement of 
such items, when necessary, where they are 
furnished from stocks. 

“(b) Whenever personnel or assistance is 
made available pursuant to the authority 
contained in subsection (a) (1) and (2) of 
this section, the President shall require re- 
imbursement from the United Nations for 
the expense thereby incurred by the United 
States: Provided, That in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, or when the President finds it 
to be in the national interest, he may waive, 
in whole or in part, the requirement of such 
reimbursement: Provided further, That when 
any such reimbursement is made, it shall 
be credited, at the option of the appropriate 
department of the National Military Estab- 
lishment, either to the appropriation, fund, 
or account utilized in incurring the obliga- 
tion, or to an appropriate appropriation, 
fund, or account currently available for the 
purposes for which expenditures were made. 

“(c) In addition to the authorization of 
appropriations to the Department of State 
contained in section 8 of this Act, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
National Military Establishment, or any de- 
partment therein, such sums as may be nec- 
essary to reimburse such Establishment or 
department in the event that reimbursement 
from the United Nations is waived in whole 
or in part pursuant to authority contained in 
subsection (b) of this section. 
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UNITED NATIONS PARTICIPATION Act, AS AMENDED—Continued 


Such Act is hereby amended by inserting 
after section 8 the following new section: 

“Sec. 9. The President may, under such 
regulations as he shall prescribe and notwith- 
standing the provisions of sections 1765 and 
$648 of the revised Statutes, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 70, 31 U.S.C. 529), grant certain of- 
ficers having important representation re- 
sponsibilities as determined by the Repre- 
sentative of the United States to the United 
Nations, an allowance adequate to defray the 
additional housing costs necessitated by such 
representational responsibilities during the 
period such officer is assigned for duty in 
the continental United States as a member 
of the United States Mission to the United 
Nations.” 


EXISTING LEGISLATION 

“(d) 3 in this Act shall authorize 
the disclosure of any information or knowl- 
edge in any case in which such disclosure 
is prohibited by any other law of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually to the Department of 
State, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be necessary for the payment by the United 
States of its share of the expenses of the 
United Nations as apportioned by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in accordance with article 17 
of the Charter, and for all necessary salaries 
and expenses of the representatives provided 
for in section 2 hereof, and of their appro- 
priate staffs, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
without regard to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1923; as amended; 
travel expenses without regard to the Stand- 
ardized Government Travel Regulations, as 
amended, the Travel Expense Act of 1949, 
and section 10 of the Act of March 3, 1933, as 
amended, and, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of State may prescribe, 
travel expenses of families and transpor- 
tation of effects of United States repre- 
sentatives and other personnel in going to 
and returning from their post of duty; allow- 
ances for living quarters, including heat, fuel 
and light, as authorized by the Act approved 
June 26, 1930 (5 U.S.C. 118a); cost-of-living 
allowances for personnel stationed abroad 
under such rules and regulations as the Sec- 
retary of State may prescribe; communica- 
tions services; stenographic reporting, trans- 
lating, and other services, by contract; hire 
of passenger motor vehicles and other local 
transportation; rent of offices; printing and 
binding without regard to section 11 of the 
Act of March 1, 1919 (44 U.S.C. 111); allow- 
ances and mses as provided in section 6 
of the Act of July 30, 1946 (Public Law 565, 
Seventy-ninth Congress), and allowances and 
expenses equivalent to those provided in sec- 
tion 901 (3) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 (Public Law 724, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress); the lease or rental (for periods not 

ten years) of living quarters for 
the use of the representative of the United 
States to the United Nations referred to in 
paragraph (a) of section 2 hereof, the cost 
of installation and use of telephones in the 
same manner as telephone service is pro- 
vided for use of the Foreign Service pur- 
suant to the Act of August 23, 1912, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 679), and the allotment 
of funds, similar to the allotment authorized 
by section 902 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, for unusual expenses incident to the 
operation and maintenance of such living 
quarters, to be accounted for in accordance 
with section 903 of said Act; and such other 
expenses as may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of State; all without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (41 
U.S.C. 5).” 
Approved October 10, 1949. 
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Mr, Speaker, H.R. 6283 consists of 
three sections: 
1. SECTION 1 


Section 1 amends subsections (a), (b), 
and (d) of section 2 of the U.N. Partici- 
pation Act, to provide broader authority 
and flexibility to the U.S. representative 
to the United Nations with respect to the 
assignment of other top-level officials ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to rep- 
resent the United States in the principal 
organs of the U.N. and certain other U.N. 
commissions and bodies. 

(A) PRESENT LAW 


Under the present law, the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appoints the U.S. representa- 
tive and the deputy U.S. representative 
who represents the United States in the 
U.N, Security Council and in “any organ, 
commission, or other body of the United 
Nations other than specialized agencies 
of the United Nations.” 

The President also appoints, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, a second deputy U.S. representative 
to the United Nations who may “repre- 
sent the United States in the Security 
Council of the United Nations in the 
event of the absence or disability of both” 
the U.S. representutive and the deputy 
U.S. representative to the U.N. 

Furthermore, the President appoints, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, U.S. representatives to the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
3 Council of the United Na- 

ons. 

Finally, the President has the author- 
ity to appoint such other persons as he 
may deem necessary to represent the 
United States in the organs and agencies 
of the United Nations”; and to designate 
any officer of the United States, and any 
officer of the State Department, to repre- 
sent the United States in any of the 
three U.N. Councils, first, in the absence 
of the regular representatives and deputy 
representatives; or second, in connection 
with a specified subject matter. This 
general authority is subject to the pro- 
vision that “the advice and consent of 
the Senate shall be required for the ap- 
pointment by the President of the repre- 
sentative of the United States in any 
commission that may be formed by the 
United Nations with respect to atomic 
energy or in any other commission of the 
United Nations to which the United 
States is entitled to appoint a represent- 
ative.” 

(B) PROPOSED CHANGES 

Under the provisions proposed in sec- 
tion 1 of H.R. 6283, the President would 
continue to have the authority to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, the U.S. representa- 
tive to the United Nations. The U.S. 
representative, as at present, would 
represent the United States in the U.N. 
Security Council and in “any organ, 
commission, or other body of the United 
Nations other than specialized agencies 
of the United Nations.” 

In addition, instead of appointing per- 
sons to serve specifically as the deputy 
U.S. representative, as the second deputy 
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U.S. representative, as the U.S. represent- 
ative to the Economic and Social Council, 
and as the U.S. representative to the 
Trusteeship Council, the President would 
be given authority to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, such additional persons with appro- 
priate titles, rank, and status to repre- 
sent the United States in the principal 
organs of the United Nations and in such 
organs, commissions, or other bodies as 
may be created by the United Nations 
with respect to nuclear energy or dis- 
armament—control and limitation of 
armament. These representatives would, 
at the direction of the representative of 
the United States to the United Na- 
tions, represent the United States in 
any organ, commission, or other body of 
the United Nations, including the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, and the Trusteeship Council, 
and perform such other functions as the 
representative of the United States is 
authorized to perform in connection with 
the participation of the United States in 
the United Nations. 

The above changes are embodied in the 
proposed amendments to subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 2 of the U.N. Partici- 
pation Act. 

Furthermore, section 2(d) of the exist- 
ing law would be revised to bring it into 
conformity with the changes proposed in 
the new subsections (a) and (b). These 
technical changes would not materially 
alter the President’s current authority 
with respect to the appointment of per- 
sons to represent the United States in 
the United Nations, its organs, and re- 
lated bodies. 

(C) DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED CHANGES 


In effect, the provisions discussed in (b) 
would give the U.S. representative to the 
United Nations the authority to assign to 
particular jobs, the top-level men serv- 
ing under him at the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations. These men would still 
be appointed by the President, confirmed 
by the Senate, and serve at the pleasure 
of the President. They would not be 
bound, however, as at present, to specific 
assignments. They could be shifted 
around between the various organs of 
the United Nations as the occasion and 
the judgment of the U.S. representative 
to the U.N. dictated. 

This is the flexibility which the Presi- 
dent asked for in recommending the en- 
actment of section 1 of H.R. 6283. 

Two other issues require comment: 

First, as to the number of positions 
affected by the above changes: 

Ambassador Stevenson and Assistant 
Secretary of State Harlan Cleveland 
testified before the subcommittee that 
the new authority would be applied only 
with respect to four of the five top posi- 
tions at the U.S. mission to the United 
Nations—the fifth position, that of the 
U.S. representative to the U.N., presently 
carries sufficient authority to enable the 
person occupying it to serve in any 
organ of the United Nations. The word- 
ing of the bill, however, is less specific. 
The bill refers to “such additional per- 
sons,” without imposing any numerical 
limitation. It is possible, therefore, that 
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the new authority could be applied to 
more than four persons appointed to 
represent the United States in the 
United Nations and its organs. 

This does not mean that H.R. 6283 
would give the President any authority 
which he does not currently have to cre- 
ate high-level positions within the U.S. 
mission to the United Nations. Under 
the present law, the President already 
has the authority to appoint, in addition 
to the five representatives mentioned 
above, “such other persons as he may 
deem necessary to represent the United 
States in the organs and agencies of the 
United Nations.” 

Second, as to nuclear energy and dis- 
armament: i 

The law presently permits the Presi- 
dent to appoint, subject to confirmation 
by the Senate, U.S. representatives to 
“any commission that may be formed by. 
the United Nations with respect to 
atomic energy or any other commission 
of the United Nations to which the Unit- 
ed States is entitled to appoint a repre- 
sentative.” 

The proposed wording of H.R. 6283 
would retain the principle of Presidential 
appointments subject to Senate confir- 
mation. In place of the term “atomic 
energy,” however, the bill would insert 
reference to “such organs, commissions, 
or other bodies as may be created by the 
United Nations with respect to nuclear 
energy or disarmament (control and 
limitation of armament).” This change 
is proposed in view of the developments 
in the United Nations since the enact- 
ment of the present statute. It does not 
add to the President's authority. It 
merely lists explicitly what is already 
included in the general authority granted 
the President under the present statute. 

2. SECTION 2 


Section 2 of H.R. 6283 would add a 
new subsection (e) to section 2 of the 
United Nations Participation Act, au- 
thorizing the President to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, a representative of the United 
States to the European office of the 
United Nations with appropriate rank 
and status. 

The U.S. representative to the Euro- 
pean office of the United Nations would 
be subject to the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State. He would also perform 
“such other functions there in connec- 
tion with the participation of the United 
States in international organizations as 
the Secretary of State may, from time 
to time, direct.” 

DISCUSSION OF THE PROPOSED CHANGE 


The United States maintains a mission 
in Geneva to represent our interests in 
the European office of the United Nations 
and to coordinate U.S. participation in 
the many meetings and conferences 
which continuously take place there. 
Most of the regularly assigned U.S. rep- 
resentatives to international organiza- 
tions located in Geneva belong to that 
mission. 

The mission in Geneva is presently 
headed by Roger W. Tubby, a Foreign 
Service reserve officer, with the personal 
rank of ambassador. 
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The proposed legislation would give 
this position statutory authorization and 
provide that the person who occupies it 
should be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

3. SECTION 3 

Section 3 of H.R. 6283 would add a 
new section 9 to the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act, authorizing the President 
to “grant certain officers having impor- 
tant representation responsibilities as de- 
termined by the representative of the 
United States to the United Nations, an 
allowance adequate to defray the addi- 
tional housing costs necessitated by such 
representational responsibilities during 
the period such officer is assigned for 
duty in the continental United States 
as a member of the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations.” 


DISCUSSION OF THE PROPOSED CHANGE 


For many years, U.S, diplomatic rep- 
resentatives serving abroad have received 
housing allowances authorized by the 
Congress. 

Such housing allowances are not cur- 
rently paid to U.S. diplomatic personnel 
assigned to the U.S. mission to the Unit- 
ed Nations even though these officials 
have to perform the same type of repre- 
sentational functions as they would in 
overseas diplomatic posts, and even 
though the cost of housing in the prox- 
imity of the U.N. headquarters in New 
York City is very high. 

The proposed amendment to the law 
would authorize the President to grant 
housing allowances to “certain officers 
having important representation respon- 
sibilities” at the U.S. mission to the U.N. 
According to the testimony of Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson and Assistant Secretary 
of State Harlan Cleveland, such allow- 
ance would be provided to approximately 
20 of the higher ranking members of 
the U.S. mission. 

The proposed amendment specifically 
states that the allowance would be lim- 
ited to “the additional housing costs ne- 
cessitated by representation responsibili- 
ties.” The witnesses mentioned above 
testified that if the amendment is en- 
acted, each U.S. official at the New York 
mission granted a housing allowance 
would be required to pay the first $3,000 
a year of his housing costs out of his own 
pocket. The allowance would apply to 
the cost of approved housing in excess 
of $3,000. 

The witnesses estimated that the to- 
tal cost to the U.S. Government involved 
in this amendment may eventually 
amount to $60,000 a year. 

The enactment of the proposed amend- 
ment would not automatically assure the 
Department of State an annual appro- 
priation of $60,000 for housing allow- 
ances for certain officers at the U.S. 
mission to the United Nations. The De- 
partment would have to come each year 
before the Appropriations Committees of 
the House and of the Senate, and justify 
its request for such appropriation. 

Hearings on this matter have been 
held, and printed copies will be available 
shortly. I trust that this discussion and 
analysis will enable my colleagues to 
weigh the matter objectively and calmly. 
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U.S. VESSEL STRAYS INTO SOVIET 
ZONE 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, reports this morning that a US. 
Coast Guard cutter accidentally strayed 
into a Soviet rocket testing area in the 
Pacific shows a remarkable contrast to 
the repeated penetrations of US. terri- 
torial waters off the coast of Florida by 
Soviet trawlers. 

The U.S. cutter incident occurred 
earlier this month. It was reportedly 
confirmed by the chief of staff of the 
14th Coast Guard District. The cutter 
was unaware of the Soviet restriction of 
the zone, and it left the scene as soon as 
it was notified. 

Could the United States get such con- 
firmation that its own home waters had 
been violated by Soviet trawlers earlier 
this month? To my knowledge, the 
State Department has not so much as 
lodged a protest of Soviet penetrations on 
May 14 and 23. 

I urge that the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress investigate the cir- 
cumstances surrounding these incidents. 
I am certain that the Soviets have little 
intention of halting their missions in 
waters along our own coast. Whatever 
those missions, they are not in the in- 
terest of our national security, and 
should be stopped. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 78 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, unless upon further reflection 
the House concludes to reverse the un- 
fortunate position taken last Wednesday 
in connection with the proposition to ex- 
tend Public Law 78, we will have dealt 
a body blow to the small farmers of the 
West. The large farmers can, if neces- 
sary, in some way or other get along 
without the supplemental labor supply, 
inasmuch as they can much more easily 
afford to mechanize. They can, if nec- 
essary, provide more family houses; if 
necessary, they can go thousands of miles 
to try to recruit domestic labor, even 
though they lose money for several years 
in the process. But the small farmer 
cannot afford to do this. 

The action we took the other day un- 
less it is reversed will drive to the wall 
hundreds of thousands of small fruit and 
vegetable farmers in this country. 

I sincerely trust that if a bill is intro- 
duced to extend this act for 1 year rather 
than 2 many Members will reconsider 
the decision they made last Wednesday. 
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SECRETARY FREEMAN NOT RELI- 
ABLE SOURCE OF INFORMA- 
TION 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of the massive but unsuccessful 
effort to get wheat-farmer approval of 
the bushel-acre control proposal in the 
May 21 referendum, the administration 
forced through Congress a hurry-up 2- 
year extension of the feed grains pro- 
gram. 

The propaganda barrage which hit 
Congressmen in behalf of the feed-grain 
program extension paralleled the bar- 
rage which hit farmers in behalf of the 
wheat scheme. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman re- 
peatedly made inflated claims about the 
1961, 1962, and 1963 feed grains pro- 
grams. These assertions began in late 
February and continued through the eve 
of final action April 25 in the House 
of Representatives. Assured by this 
Cabinet-level source that the programs 
cut surpluses 1.3 billion bushels and re- 
duced storage and handling costs nearly 
@ million dollars a day, Congressmen 
approved the 2-year extension by a vote 
of 208 to 196. 

When these assertions began in late 
February, I challenged them and said 
official reports showed the surplus cut- 
back was actually less than half what 
Secretary Freeman then claimed. I 
also disputed the claims on savings. 

On March 10, I devoted a special or- 
der—page 3822—to the content of Sec- 
retary Freeman’s memorandum of 
February 28, and I charged the Secre- 
tary with deceptive reasoning and mis- 
leading use of facts. 

In a letter to Members of the House 
of Representatives April 19, Secretary 
Freeman urged support of the proposed 
2-year extension. 

In it, he claimed that the feed grains 
programs enacted in 1961 and 1962— 

Reduced feed stocks from a record 
3.2 billion bushels in 1961—prior to the time 
the new feed grains programs became effec- 
tive—to an estimated 1.9 million bushels at 
the close of the current marketing. 

Resulted in savings of $920,000 each day 
in grain and handling charges as compared 
with this date in 1961. 


I immediately challenged these state- 
ments in a letter I circulated to Mem- 
bers April 23. But no retraction was 
forthcoming and undoubtedly many 
Congressmen, in deciding how to vote, 
accepted Mr. Freeman’s statements as 
fair and factual. 

They were neither, and I can now cite 
as proof Secretary Freeman himself. 

After the bill passed the House, it was 
taken up by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. First witness 
was Secretary Freeman, appearing on 
May 3. 

On page 9 of the printed hearings of 
the Senate committee, Secretary Free- 
man presented the following figures for 
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total stocks of feed grains at the end of 
_the 1961 and 1963 marketing years: 


{In bushels] 


Barley. a 
Sorghum grain 


From Mr. Freeman's own figures it is 
obvious the House of Representatives was 
misled to the extent of over 400 million 
bushels. Feed grain stocks were not re- 
duced from 3.2 billion to 1.9 billion 
bushels. 

By his own figures the reduction was 
from 3.2 billion to 2.3 billion bushels. 
When adjustment is made for other fac- 
tors—increased utilization of feed 
grains—the negligible effect on stock- 
piles of the costly programs is apparent. 
But even if the programs are accorded 
full credit for the cutback, the facts Mr. 
Freeman gave the House vary near a 
half-billion bushels from those he gave 
the Senate. 

On page 13 of the Senate printed hear- 
ings, Mr. Freeman presented table 5(a) 
which shows feed grain storage and 

charges for the 1961 fiscal year 
to be $224.8 million. Estimate for 1963 
fiscal year is listed as $169 million. 

From these facts, presented by Mr. 
Freeman himself, the daily cost of stor- 
age and handling for the entire fiscal 
year 1961 amounted to about $615,000. 

Yet Mr. Freeman had the gall to mis- 
inform Members of the House on April 
19 that storage and handling costs were 
down $920,000 a day compared with 
1961. 

By Mr. Freeman’s own figures, costs 
were down $55.8 million on an annual 
basis, which figures out $153,000 a day. 
A country mile from $920,000 a day. 

While we do not have as many cal- 
culating machines and statistical experts 
as Mr. Freeman, we find it extremely 
difficult to save $920,000 a day when the 
total cost, even at the peak, was less 
than $650,000 a day. 

Testifying before the Senate commit- 
tee May 6, I stated that, in my opinion, 
Mr. Freeman has not been a reliable 
source of information. Now that the 
printed record is available, I can estab- 
lish my contention simply by quoting 
Mr. Freeman himself. 

The House approved the 2-year ex- 
tension of the feed grains program by 
only 208 to 196. Had the facts been 
accurately and fairly presented to Mem- 
bers of the House by Secretary Freeman, 
perhaps the outcome would have been 
different. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, news re- 
ports today tell us of the action of the 
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European Common Market increasing 
the tariff on poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts; in other words, practically prohib- 
iting the shipment of poultry to Common 
Market nations. This has been an ex- 
cellent market for American poultry in 
the past. 

I would suggest that those who voted 
for the Trade Expansion Act last year 
now rise on the floor of the House, crack 
their best heels together at least three 
times and shout “Hallelujah” for the 
wonderful treatment we are now getting 
for having passed the Trade Expansion 
Act as bait to the European countries to 
treat us kindly in the matter of tariffs. 

This makes me more pleased than ever 
that I voted against the New Frontier's 
free trade bill last year, and I wonder 
how Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
feels today after having told the House 
Agriculture Committee only a few days 
ago that he fully expected the Common 
Market countries would reduce their tar- 
iffs on our poultry exports, 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 78 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN.. Mr. Speaker, two of 
our colleagues this afternoon have urged 
that reconsideration should be given to 
the extension of Public Law 78. 

As you well know, I was one of the 
majority who opposed the extension of 
this law. A majority of this great body 
voted to terminate the bracero program 
at the end of this year. I can recall no 
time in previous years when this legis- 
lation was considered where more time 
was given for full debate. Moreover, am- 
ple notice was given to every Member. 
To permit further consideration of this 
well-debated issue would make a mockery 
of the careful and full deliberations al- 
ready given this subject by the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope at this time 
that Members of the House will take time 
to examine in detail the record, the very 
ample record which has been made on 
this subject. I especially call the atten- 
tion of Members to the very extensive 
statistical data which I did not have the 
opportunity to develop during the time 
allotted me in the course of the debate 
last Wednesday. I am confident that a 
careful examination and review of this 
data will show that there is absolutely no 
valid reason why we should undertake to 
give this matter further consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to urge 
those Members of the House who were 
in favor of the bill and who earnestly feel 
that our action is going to result in injury 
to their particular districts, that they get 
behind the job stabilization proposal for 
migrant workers which is presently 
pending before the Congress. If we can 
act favorably on this legislation at this 
session of the Congress we shall have 
made the first constructive step to create 
a reliable and stable domestic agricul- 
tural labor force. 
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ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ADMISSION OF THE STATE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA INTO THE 
UNION 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, 1963 is 
the 100th anniversary of the admission 
of the State of West Virginia into the 
Union, 

This morning at a special ceremony 
here in Washington, D.C., the centennial 
special exhibits train was launched. 
This is a beautiful blue and white nine- 
car train including many exhibits of the 
history, heritage, and current attractions 
in this great and rugged mountain State. 

It was a great honor to participate in 
the ribbon-cutting ceremony this morn- 
ing which started the train on its way. 
The lovely and gracious First Lady of 
West Virginia, Mrs. W. W. Barron, cut 
the ribbon signalizing the start of the 
journey of the centennial train. I would 
like to congratulate the centennial com- 
mission and its able executive director, 
Carl Sullivan, Commerce Commissioner 
Hulett Smith, and all others who have 
helped make this dream come true. 

I would like to pay tribute to those 
railroads who have provided the rolling 
stock necessary to send this train on its 
way through the hills and valleys of our 
State. The Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central, 
the Norfolk & Western, Western Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania Railroads have 
all cooperated to help make this venture 
a success. 

Bill Bolden, retired manager of the 
Charleston Civic Center and founder of 
the William S. Bolden Co., machinery 
and tool firm of Charleston, is chairman 
of the centennial train committee. 
Harold F. Lydick, who retired recently 
from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
with a record of 47 years’ service of rail- 
roading, has been placed in charge of 
the train as trainmaster. 

Twenty-four college youths have been 
named hosts and guides on the train for 
the summer tour. 

A featured exhibit in the train is the 
original statehood proclamation signed 
by President Abraham Lincoln, authoriz- 
ing the admission of West Virginia to the 
Union on June 20, 1863. This rare docu- 
ment was loaned by the National 
Archives specifically for exhibit on the 
centennial train. 

Our great State boasts many natural 
resources and opportunities for tourism 
and recreation. But West Virginia’s 
greatest natural resource is our young 
people—the hope of the future. 

Mr. Speaker, between now and Labor 
Day this train will tour various cities in 
the State of West Virginia. I would like 
to take this opportunity to extend an 
invitation to my colleagues and others 
throughout the country to visit the 
rugged mountain State of West Virginia 
during our centennial year of 1963. 
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THE TROUBLED ISLAND OF 
HISPANIOLA 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the situ- 
ation on the troubled island of His- 
paniola in Fidel Castro’s backyard is far 
more serious than just a feud between 
the two occupants of the island—the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti. 

There is ominous evidence that His- 
paniola is the scene of intensive Marxist 
maneuverings. 

The crises in Haiti—a turbulent na- 
tion ripe for Communist exploitation— 
is made more dangerous since there are 
obviously a number of Communists in 
the cabinet of Dictator Duvalier. 

Adding gravity to the continuing un- 
rest in Hispaniola are reports that the 
Communists are wasting no time in also 
attempting to make inroads in the Do- 
minican Republic. 

The advancing Communist offensive 
of subversive penetration in the Domini- 
can Republic apparently is not being 
effectively countered by the new Do- 
minican Government. 

Since President Bosch’s inauguration 
3 months ago, more than 150 Commu- 
nists deported during the missile crisis 
last fall have been allowed to return to 
the Dominican Republic. Many of these 
came from Cuba and other Soviet bloc 
countries. Reports from Santo Domingo 
state that many of these Communists 
now teach in a Communist-front school, 
and have made gains in various civic 
organizations. 

There is also evidence that the Com- 
munists have made inroads into the 
Dominican police, the labor unions, the 
schools and student groups. The Com- 
munists are not only swelling their ranks 
with increased cell activity, but they are 
actively exploiting the leftist and na- 
tionalist movements in this new republic 
to accomplish their aim of deceit. 

The extent to which the Communists 
in the Dominican Republic are relent- 
lessly and boldly campaigning—both 
overtly and covertly—and the apparent 
failure to date of President Bosch’s gov- 
ernment to crack down on this Red 
thrust gives just cause for concern. 

The testimony presented earlier this 
year to the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs, of which I am chair- 
man, in hearings on Castro-Communist 
subversion in this hemisphere disclosed 
that what happened in Cuba can happen 
elsewhere in Central and South America. 

To allow the Communists to gain toe- 
holds in the Dominican Republic is not 
only a menacing danger to the newly 
elected government of President Bosch, 
but it constitutes a grave threat to the 
security of the Western Hemisphere. 

This fact should be made crystal clear 
by our Department of State to the pres- 
ent government of the Dominican Re- 
public, and it should be made now. 
Neither the United States nor the Or- 
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ganization of American States can afford 
to repeat past errors of tardy action— 
or inaction—at this dangerous juncture 
in the Caribbean. 


A NEW LOOK AT ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FercHan] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that a full- 
scale and far-reaching social revolution 
is underway throughout Central and 
South America. But a few years ago 
questions were being raised about the di- 
mensions of that revolution, whether it 
was being stimulated by disruptive forces 
directed by Moscow and whether it was 
like many prior revolutionary trends 
south of our borders—a tempest in a 
teapot. Today we have adequate an- 
swers to those questions provided by the 
passage of events and the all too clear 
alternatives we must face if human free- 
dom is to be secure in this hemisphere. 

A major issue now confronting Ameri- 
can leadership is, who and what forces 
will direct the revolutionary ferment 
which grips every segment of life in Lat- 
in America. Will it be the agents of im- 
perial communism who advocate a doc- 
trine of violence and bloody revolution as 
the means of destroying the existing so- 
cial-economic order of Latin America? 
Or will it be the forces of peaceful change 
based upon constructive programs and 
positive actions working toward the ful- 
fillment of justice in the social order? 

We have seen the results of the Com- 
munist doctrine when put into practice 
in the Western Hemisphere. Russian oc- 
cupied Cuba stands as a symbol of what 
happens to people when the dictatorship 
of Moscow seizes control of their coun- 
try. The legitimate revolutionary aims 
of the Cuban people were captured by a 
handful of Russian agents who used 
those aspirations of the common man to 
seize control of Cuba. Once they were in 
control a reign of terror and destruction 
followed. A dictatorship of the few has 
now imposed a ruthless tyranny upon the 
many in Cuba. The people of Cuba were 
robbed of the just fruits of their revolu- 
tion. And worse, imperial Russia is now 
using Cuba as a base of operations to im- 
pose the new tyranny of communism on 
all the nations of Central and South 
America. 

The revolutionary ferment which 
characterized Cuba before the Castro 
takeover is gathering momentum in 
many countries of Central and South 
America. This ferment has not been in- 
stigated by the agents of imperial Rus- 
sia. It arises from the obvious fact that 
the great masses of people in that area 
will no longer tolerate their longstand- 
ing conditions of poverty, illiteracy, dis- 
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ease, hunger, and neglect. The demands 
of the homeless, the landless peasants, 
the impoverished masses for a life that 
accords with the dignity of man are both 
legitimate and understandable. Only 
the means to that legitimate end remains 
open. 

We have proposed peaceful and orderly 
means. This we have done through the 
Alliance for Progress. What we have 
proposed accords with the political tradi- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. 

Central America has become a conven- 
ient target for the operations of Com- 
munist agents. They are increasing the 
tempo of their conspiratorial activities in 
the area between Guatemala and Pan- 
ama, All the countries in that area are 
more directly exposed to the propaganda 
and agent infiltration activities launched 
from the Russian base in Cuba. To 
ignore these developments is to invite 
another Cuba tragedy in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

One step taken by the Alliance to meet 
this challenge was the establishment a 
few months ago of a regional office for 
Central America and Panama in Guate- 
mala. A Senate report on the Alliance 
for Progress, transmitted by the Honor- 
able Husert H. HUMPHREY, presents a 
timely and informative analysis of this 
development. A pertinent part of that 
report reads as follows: 

REGIONAL AID MISSION 

In order to deal with Central America as a 
unit, the United States has established an 
AID mission known as ROCAP (Regional 
Office Central America and Panama) with 
headquarters in Guatemala. It maintains 
close working relations with the Central 
American Bank for Economic Integration in 
Tegucigalpa, with the Permanent Secretariat 
for the Treaty of Central American Economic 
Integration in Guatemala, with the U.S. AID 
missions to the individual countries in its 
area, and with a variety of regional organi- 
zations which have been created to deal with 
the specific problems. There is, for example, 
a regional council on higher education 
which is working on the sound premise that 
better universities will be attained at less 
cost if one good veterinary school is estab- 
lished here, one good law school there, etc. 

ROCAP is only a few months old, and its 
precise relationship to the U.S. country 
missions and to Washington has not yet 
taken form, but its general role is clear: 
It is to use the AID program as a means 
of encouraging the Central American eco- 
nomic integration movement. Similarly, the 
basic role of the Central American Bank 
for Economic Integration is clear: It is to 
use credit as an instrument of encouraging 
the movement. ROCAP has able leadership, 
it has the strong support of the U.S. Coordi- 
nator of the Alliance for Progress, and it has 
been well received by Central American 
leaders in the allocation of U.S. funds under 
the Alliance for Progress program, this re- 
gional mission should receive high priority. 

It seems to me that there is also a role 
for ROCAP to play in bringing about a 


-greater coordination of the activities of our 


own country AID missions. There is a steady 
flow of communications between each of 
these missions and Washington, but appar- 
ently very little communication among the 
missions. In one country I visited, for ex- 
ample, the Education Minister was miffed 
because our AID mission there was building 
cheaper, simpler schools than our AID mis- 
sion in a neighboring country. The variety 
of techniques used in housing programs is 
almost as great as the number of countries 
in which we have such programs. Local 
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conditions vary sufficiently so that it would 
be foolish to attempt to achieve complete 
uniformity. But at the same time local 
conditions are enough alike so that what 
is learned {n one country has some rele- 
vance in another. There ought to be more 
regional conferences and seminars where 
AID personnel could discuss mutual prob- 
lems and exchange ideas and experiences. 
As it is our policy to promote integration 
in Central America, U.S. diplomats and aid 
Officials assigned to Central American coun- 
tries will be expected to endorse and pro- 
mote this aim. If the regional mission, the 
regional bank, and the Common Market are 
the instruments chosen to achieve this goal, 
then U.S. officials should support them, 


I have made inquiries about the work 
of ROCAP because I attach the highest 
priority to developments in the Carib- 
bean and Central American area. It was 
encouraging to learn that a textbook pro- 
gram has been developed for first- and 
second-grade pupils in that area. This 
is a practical start in eradicating illit- 
eracy among the masses in Central 
America. A brief summary of that pro- 
gram states: 

CENTRAL AMERICA’S TEXTBOOK PROGRAM 

FREE READERS FOR EVERY CHILD 


An Alliance for Progress project is provid- 
ing free readers this winter and spring to 
every first- and second-grade pupil in Cen- 
tral America’s public schools—urban and 
rural. 

Under this mass education project, 2,- 
200,000 commercially printed textbooks will 
be distributed to about 850,000 children in 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica. In addition, teach- 
ing guides will be provided to the children’s 
approximately 30,000 teachers. 

Distribution began in El Salvador in Feb- 
ruary 1963. It will end with the opening of 
schools in Nicaragua in May 1963. 

The fiye participating countries, aided by 
the U.S. Government, are conducting the 
project. 

FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 

These readers are the first in a series of 
paperback textbooks being developed under 
a 5-year program which will include all 
subjects taught through the sixth grade. 
All the texts will be prepared at the recently 
established Central American Regional Text- 
book Development Center in Guatemala. 

Under this program, every child in Central 
America's public primary schools will ulti- 
mately receive free textbooks for his own use. 
Thus, a more standardized regional educa- 
tional curriculum is envisaged for all five 
countries—an essential element in the re- 
gion’s advancing economic and social inte- 
gration. 

An important result of the Center's activi- 
ties will be the creation of trained experts 
in curriculum development and specialists 
in writing, design, and production of text- 
books. This pool of trained personnel will 
be created over the 5-year period during 
which teams of participants from the coop- 
erating countries will work at the Center 
under the guidance of specialized con- 
sultants. 

ALLIANCE GOAL 

The first- and second-grade readers bear 
the Alliance for Progress symbol. They are 
being produced by commercial printers in 
each of the five countries. The master copies 
of the texts, written by a U-.S.-sponsored 
group in Guatemala, were reviewed and 
adapted to each country’s requirements by its 
Ministry of Education. The revisions dealt 
with minor differences. 

The United States and the participating 
countries are providing approximately $310,- 
000 to defray the initial printing of the 
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first- and second-grade readers. aneh, 
financing details of the 5-year program are 
stil under study, it is expected that U.S. 
participation will be gradually phased out 
as the Central American countries’ contri- 
butions increase. 

The textbooks are simply bound paperback 
editions with large, clear type and color 
illustrations reflecting life within Central 
America. The purpose is to provide the nec- 
essary number of books in the most inex- 
pensive but acceptable manner and thus con- 
tribute to the Alliance goal of providing the 
benefits of primary education to the children 
of Central America. Each first grader will 
receive three readers; the second grader two. 

AID, ODECA, ROCAP 

Cooperating in the program as a whole 
are the State Department’s Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) and the Minis- 
tries of Education of the five participating 
countries. The Organization of Central 
American States (ODECA) is serving as liai- 
son for the Ministries. Under its charter, 
ODECA conducts joint educational efforts re- 
garding the region's primary and secondary 
schools. Teodoro Moscoso, U.S. coordinator 
for the Alliance for Progress, signed the 
project agreement between AID and ODECA 
at ODECA’s offices in San Salvador on Janu- 
ary 31, 1963. 

Carrying out AID’s role is its regional 
office for Central America and Panama 
(ROCAP) with headquarters in Guatemala. 
ROCAP works with the organizations estab- 
lished by the Central Americans themselves 
to help advance the region’s economic and 
social integration. Besides ODECA, these or- 
ganizations include the Permanent Secre- 
tariat for Central American Economic Inte- 
gration (SIECA) in Guatemala which is 
implementing the Common Market; the Cen- 
tral American Bank for Economic Integration 
(CABEI) in Tegucigalpa, and the Superior 
Council of Central American Universities 
(CSUCA) in San José, Costa Rica, whose 
purpose is to effect regional coordination and 
cooperative development of higher education 
in Central America. 


Another program being pushed by 
ROCAP provides medical attention for 
the campesino, that is, the landless 
peasant who comprises the bulk of the 
rural population in Latin America. This 
program operates through mobile units 
and is directed at helping people who 
need medical treatment but have neither 
doctors nor other medical facilities avail- 
able. It concentrates on meeting needs 
of people in isolated rural communities. 
A brief summary of this practical pro- 
gram to fight disease and sickness reads 
as follows: 

MEDICAL ATTENTION FOR THE CAMPESINO 

Health services are underway for the rural 
areas of Central America and Panama 
through the use of mobile units under an 
Alliance for Progress program. 

Objective of the program, when fully im- 
plemented, is to bring basic health services 
to approximately 2 million inhabitants of 
the rural areas of the Isthmus. 

Three countries—El Salvador, Honduras 
and Costa Rica—have begun the mobile 
rural health program with the cooperation 
of the U.S. Government. Three others— 
Guatemala, Panama, Nicaragua—are ex- 
pected to be ready for participation soon. 

The initial phase of the program was 
ina with formal ceremonies on De- 
cember 1, 1962, at the headquarters of the 
Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA) in San Salvador. Attending were 
representatives of the six countries and the 
State Department's Agency for International 
Development (AID), the cooperating U.S. 
Government agency. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The program has two parts. First, it 
is to provide through mobile health teams, 
curative and preventive medical services to 
persons in isolated rural communities where 
no health services exist or are deficient. 
Secondly, it is to organize citizen commit- 
tees to generate community development pro- 
grams in fields allied to health such as 
adequate water supplies, sewage, health edu- 
cation and other activities which would im- 
prove community living conditions. Self- 
help on the part of each country and area 
serviced is a cardinal factor in the 

Each participating country in the initial 
phase operates two mobile health units 
equipped with jeep-model ambulances. Each 
unit staff consists of a medical doctor, a 
nurse's aid, a sanitary inspector and a 
chauffeur and based at an organized health 
facility such as a health center or hospital. 
It departs daily from that center to provide 
health services on a regular schedule, mak- 
ing calls at fixed posts provided by each 
participating community. The bases and 
the communities in each country are se- 
lected by its Ministry of Health. More mo- 
bile units and other equipment and staff 
will be put into use as each country develops 
its services. 

The program will encourage recent grad- 
uates of the national medical schools in 
the region to work with the units to help 
satisfy the medical schools’ requirement that 
each graduate devote, after graduation, 1 
year to rural medical service work. 

The mobile units primarily provide trans- 
portation for the health teams and for pa- 
tients who require emergency transport from 
rural centers to hospitals or organized fa- 
cilities where required care can be given. 
They also may be used to transport food- 
for-peace commodities for child feeding and 
supplies for use at fixed facilities in com- 
munities on their fixed schedule. 


REGIONAL AID STAFF 


A special AID health advisory staff works 
with the Ministry of Health of each country. 
Its headquarters are in Guatemala. The 
staff consists of the chief medical adviser, 
field support officer, a sanitary engineer, 
health educator, a nurse and a community 
development adviser. All the advisers will 
serve all the countries, thus making the staff 
regional in its work. 

The advisory staff is under the auspices of 
AID’s Regional Office for Central America 
and Panama (ROCAP) with headquarters in 
Guatemala. ROCAP works with organiza- 
tions established by Central Americans them- 
selves to advance economic and social de- 
velopment and integration on the Isthmus. 
Besides ODECA, these organizations include 
the Permanent Secretariat for Economic In- 
tegration (SIECA) in Guatemala which is 
concerned with the Central American Com- 
mon Market of which Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
are members and which Panama is eligible 
to join; the Central American Bank for Eco- 
nomic Integration (CABEI) in Tegucigalpa 
which is financed by the five Central Ameri- 
can Republics, the United States and other 
entities; and the Superior Council of Cen- 
tral America Universities (CSUCA) in San 
José, Costa Rica, whose purpose is to effect 
coordination and cooperative development 
of higher education in Central America. 


A good start has been made in Central 
America in identifying the objectives of 
the Alliance with the aspirations of the 
masses in that area. Practical programs 
of this type are worth volumes of theo- 
retical plans worked up by the ivory 
tower thinkers and which seldom if ever 
have a direct bearing on the emergent 
needs of the masses in underdeveloped 
countries. Ivory tower planning has 
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brought us a harvest of new problems 
and newly won enemies in many coun- 
tries we sought to help. Laos stands as 
a classic example of the kind of trouble 
we must avoid in our efforts to help the 
people of Latin America. 

But more needs to be done through di- 
rect. action programs to alleviate the 
misery of the campesinos. These are the 
impoverished have-nots of Central 
America. They are the people for whom 
rapid change for the better is an imper- 
ative. Their needs are seemingly limit- 
less. But, more than anything else they 
need basic instruction in how to till the 
land, the crops they can grow and how to 
grow them, how they can help one an- 
other to advance the common good and 
the techniques of self-help projects. A 
program of this type would do more to 
channel the revolutionary ferment into 
peaceful and constructive outlets than 
all the high-sounding plans for long- 
range economic development and the 
windy speeches made in their justifica- 
tion. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Karsten] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr, Speaker, we who 
serve in the Congress soon become well 
acquainted with the high-pressure tac- 
tics of special interest groups. The co- 
ordinated letter-writing campaigns, the 
planted and slanted news release be- 
come familiar tools in the great game 
of trying to influence our actions and 
our votes. We learn to accept these ef- 
forts for what they are. 

We are currently the targets of a cam- 
paign which I am compelled to speak 
against. This campaign is backed by a 
national association of private, fee- 
charging employment agencies which 
calls itself the National Employment 
Association. Its purpose is to weaken 
the public employment service. 

Last fall this association circulated a 
newsletter which boasted that a power- 
fully organized campaign would shape 
the congressional course of action in the 
field of employment and hiring. 

This newsletter issued by the National 
Employment Association, on October 5, 
1962, entitled, “Who’s Hiring Who?” 
carried a message headlined, “Special to 
NEA Members Attending the 1962 Con- 
vention.” This message advocated an 
intensive drive to develop support for 
fee-charging employment agencies and 
to discredit the public employment of- 
fices. It stated, and I quote: 

Congressional investigation of public em- 
ployment agencies is one virtually certain 
result of a properly conducted campaign of 
this kind. A major cutback in tax supported 


employment operations is a definitely cer- 
tain result. Far more public support, in- 
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creased business, greater prospects for growth 
will be inevitable side benefits for private 
agency owners, but only if they get behind 
it with strength enough to insure success, 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know what 
this campaign against the Public Em- 
ployment Service is costing, but it must 
be a substantial amount. The National 
Education Association points with pride 
to an exclusive club which consists of 
private employment agencies which have 
contributed a thousand dollars, or more, 
to be used against the Public Employ- 
ment Service. 

The campaign has drawn heavily upon 
materials prepared by a private employ- 
ment agency located in Akron, Ohio, I 
should like to read a paragraph or two 
from a letter sent out by this firm to 
private employment agencies in April 
1963: 

DEAR FELLOW PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE Owner: This * * * is a letter from a 
private employment agency owner the same 
as yourself who sees the writing on the wall 
unless we take action and take it now. I 
am greatly concerned over the future of our 
business and am seeking the help of all 
private employment agency owners in a let- 
terwriting campaign whether they be mem- 
bers of a National, State, or local associa- 
tion or not. 

We must let our Government representa- 
tives know, and let them know right away 
and the best way we can do this is by letters 
2 e owners, their employees and 
rlends. 


Accompanying the letter were sample 
letters to be addressed to Members of 
Congress and editors, as well as other 
material for the press. The letter con- 
cluded with this: 

You are welcome to use these sample let- 
ters to the editor whichever is applicable 
in your area. However, only one agency in 
each city should use this exact letter. 


I have discovered that many of the 
statements attacking the Public Employ- 
ment Service contain language, word for 
word, like the sample Akron letter. The 
charges directed at the Public Employ- 
ment Service are so serious that they 
must not go unanswered. What are 
these charges and why are they made? 
In the main, it is alleged that the U.S. 
Employment Service seeks to control all 
hiring in the United States, that it wishes 
to establish a monopoly of the labor 
force, and that it concentrates its effort 
on serving the employed and not the 
unemployed, 

The purpose of these charges against 
the Public Employment Service, simply 
and directly put, is to restrict and cur- 
tail the operations of the public employ- 
ment offices. The objective is to compel 
those who need employment assistance 
to turn to private fee-charging agencies 
nds removing an alternative source of 

elp. 

The way this can best be achieved, say 
these private agencies, is to get the Con- 
gress to reduce the appropriations for 
the public employment service and this 
explains why their drive has been con- 
centrated on members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The charge that the U.S. Employment 
Service wishes to control all hiring is 
ridiculous. The fact of the matter is 
that no one is compelled to use a public 
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employment office. It is only one of 
many hiring channels. The U.S. Em- 
ployment Service does not register, in- 
terview, counsel, test or place applicants, 
nor does it obtain orders for job open- 
ings. It is a part of the Federal-State 
system, and its primary functions are to 
serve as a clearinghouse and provide 
technical assistance and services to the 
affiliated State employment offices. Less 
than 2 percent of the total budget for 
the Public Employment Service goes to 
the US. Employment Service. The 
heart of the Public Employment Service 
is the 1,900 local employment offices 
operated and administered by the States. 

The allegation that the Public Employ- 
ment Service is centering its efforts on 
the placement of employed people, 
rather than the unemployed, is com- 
pletely without foundation. In support 
of this charge, the private agencies have 
made a completely erroneous statement 
that 60 percent of the people placed by 
the Public Employment Service last year 
were already employed. They have as- 
serted this figure is based upon a state- 
ment of Administrator Robert C. Good- 
win, of the Bureau of Employment 
Security that “three out of five new hires 
are employed workers changing jobs.” 

The fact of the matter is that this 
statement did not have reference to em- 
ployment service placements last year, 
nor any year. The figure was deter- 
mined by the Bureau of the Census 
household survey and referred to all peo- 
ple who got jobs through any channel. 

The inaccuracy of the charge stands 
out clearly when you consider that al- 
most all placements made by public em- 
ployment offices are from registered job 
applicants, of which between 85 and 95 
percent are unemployed persons. In or- 
der to secure accurate information, I 
have suggested that a survey be initiated 
in the public employment offices to de- 
termine the exact percentage of place- 
ments represented by unemployed people. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act, which created 
the Federal-State employment service 
system does not provide that the employ- 
ment office services should be limited only 
to the unemployed. In fact, it provides 
that all, workers and employers alike, 
may turn to the public employment serv- 
ice system for assistance. 

At the present time, while high rates 
of unemployment exist in particular seg- 
ments of our work force, such as the un- 
skilled, there are unfilled job openings in 
skilled, technical, and professional occu- 
pations. There is considerable turnover 
in these categories and recruitment must 
often be undertaken over great distances. 
Employers and applicants with special 
skills are turning increasingly to the pub- 
lic employment offices. Of course, the 
private agencies would, if they could have 
their way, exclude all public employment 
service placements in this field. It is in 
this area that the profits are most lucra- 
tive and the highest fees can be charged. 

What about the charge by the fee em- 
ployment agencies that the growth of the 
public employment service has been ex- 
cessive and that it threatens to drive the 
private agencies out of business? 

The best measure of what has hap- 
pened in the public employment service 
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is reflected in the number of personnel 
employed in State employment service 
activities. In 1948, this totaled 17,382 
employees. 

During the decade of the fifties the 
personnel fluctuated, generally down- 
ward, and the restoration of the staff to 
the Public Employment Service has 
largely occurred in the last 2 years. In 
the current fiscal year, there are ap- 
proximately 20,250 people engaged in 
such employment, which represents 
about a 16-percent increase in the 15- 
year period from 1948 to 1963. 

During this same period, our popula- 
tion has increased 28 percent, the labor 
force rose by about 22 percent, the num- 
ber of wage and salaried workers in- 
creased by 24 percent, and the unem- 
ployment rate has almost doubled. The 
fact is that the growth in the Public 
Employment Service has not kept pace 
with the growth of our labor market. 

The fee agencies are required to file 
certain reports, under the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, from which 
their growth can be measured. 

Over the past 10 years, since 1953, the 
number of fee-charging agencies in- 
creased from 810 to 2,189, which is an 
increase of 170 percent. The staff em- 
ployed by the private agencies rose from 
6,000 to 19,000 over the same period, 
which represents an increase of 220 per- 
cent. There is certainly no basis for 
a view that private agencies have been 
driven out of business by the Public Em- 
ployment Service, no matter what meas- 
urement is used. 

The fee-charging agencies have alleged 
that the U.S. Employment Service main- 
tains a TWX hookup across the country. 
This statement is completely erroneous 
because the Employment Service has no 
such a communication system. There 
is an experimental, pilot research pro- 
gram being carried on by the California 
Employment Service, which has intro- 
duced a teletype communication system 
for nine of its offices to assist in inter- 
area recruitment. In this project re- 
search is being conducted on how to 
accomplish interarea matching of ap- 
Plications and job orders, especially for 
critically important technical and pro- 
fessional occupations—often related to 
our national defense. These research 
projects seek to aid the human factors 
in placement—interviews, employment 
testing and counseling, and referral to 
and selection of applicants by employers. 

The private agencies also point with 
alarm to advertising carried on by pub- 
lic employment offices. Actually, be- 
cause it administers the work test for 
unemployment insurance, the Public 
Employment Service has work applica- 
tions from most unemployed job seek- 
ers. However, since not all workers are 
covered by unemployment insurance, ad- 
vertising is used on a modest basis, when 
needed, to inform these unemployed 
workers of available job openings. Ad- 
vertising represents less than one-half 
of 1 percent of the total Employment 
Service budget, and averages only about 
$6 a week per local office. Advertising 
is frequently paid for by private em- 
ployers for whom the recruitment is un- 
dertaken. 
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Finally, the private agencies com- 
plain that the Public Employment Serv- 
ice is spending some funds in relocating 
and modernizing its offices. 

In my opinion, there is no need to 
apologize for relocating in better quar- 
ters or for providing better service to 
the schools, employers, workers, and the 
community generally. Employers know 
and understand the value of having ef- 
ficient quarters in which to conduct 
business. It was an outrage that for 
many years people needing employment 
assistance were crowded into dirty, in- 
adequate spaces. I am sorry to say there 
are too Many communities in this coun- 
try where these conditions still prevail. 

I am well aware that I have dwelt at 
considerable length on the drive by the 
fee-charging agencies to curtail the ac- 
tivities of the public employment offices. 
However, this matter has a great bear- 
ing on the efforts of the Congress to deal 
more adequately with the problems and 
needs of our manpower resources, which 
have been receiving top priority atten- 
tion in this House. 

It seems to me that if we are familiar 
with the performance and the accom- 
plishments of the Public Employment 
Service system in this country, it will be 
exceedingly difficult to stampede us into 
a course of action, based on distortions 
and inaccuracies, which would restrict 
its operations. 

Here are some indications of the ac- 
tivities of the Public Employment Serv- 
ice system. Nonfarm placements rose 
from 5.1 million in 1958 to 6.7 million 
in 1962. Placements of workers age 45 
and over, which totaled 1.3 million in 
1962, increased 13 percent over the pre- 
vious year. Among the relatively hard- 
to-place handicapped, a total of 281,000 
placements were made, representing a 9- 
percent increase over 1961. The num- 
ber of placements of veterans, 1.2 mil- 
lion, showed an 8-percent gain over 1961. 
This accomplishment is particularly im- 
portant since the average age of this 
group is rising, resulting in a higher pro- 
portion of the veterans in the hard-to- 
place older age brackets. Veteran place- 
ments constituted 18 percent of the 
nonfarm placements made in 1962. Dur- 
ing the school year ending October 1962, 
the number of high school graduates 
placed in the course of carrying out coop- 
erative arrangements with high schools 
numbered 132,000, a gain of nearly 17 
percent over the corresponding school 
year 1961. Dropouts referred to the Em- 
ployment Service by the schools and sub- 
sequently placed in positions totaled 
nearly 23,000—over double the number 
Placed in the 1961 school year. Overall 
youth placements in 1962 increased by 
nearly a fourth, to a total of almost 1 
million. 

The increased placements were ac- 
companied by a growth in the number 
of nonagricultural employers who listed 
job orders with the public employment 
offices. In 1962, over 975,000 such em- 
ployers requested service—an increase of 
7.7 percent over 1961. 

The Public Employment Service, 
through its operating responsibility un- 
der the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, has helped to establish 
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since August 1962 over 1,197 training 
projects covering over 200 different oc- 
cupations in 49 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. ‘These involve almost 42,000 
trainees. Some 23,000 trainees have 
started classes in 800 projects. 

Although the duration of training var- 
ies in different projects and ranges up 
to a year in length, about 5,000 trainees 
completed MDTA courses as of the end 
of April. Reports by State employment 
service agencies indicate about 70 per- 
cent of this total are finding jobs, al- 
most wholly in training-related occupa- 
tions. Of those obtaining employment, 
State employment services are placing 
8 out of every 10 in jobs. 

Although the fee-charging agencies 
object strongly to public employment 
service placement operations, they ig- 
nore many other manpower activities 
which are conducted by public employ- 
ment offices and which are of basic 
importance to the Nation. This is under- 
standable since the fee-charging agen- 
cies derive their revenues from place- 
ments. 

Nevertheless, there are other services 
which the public employment offices pro- 
vide. For example, they engage in im- 
portant manpower and labor market 
research which includes the analysis, 
definition, and classification of occupa- 
tions and results in the monumental pub- 
lication, the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. These offices help to develop oc- 
cupational tests of aptitudes, abilities 
and performance. One result is the 
“General Aptitude Test Battery,” which 
is known and used in many parts of the 
world. 

The labor market information collect- 
ed, analyzed and published by the public 
employment service system provides the 
basis for area labor market classifica- 
tions of labor supply and demand, of 
employment and unemployment. These 
in turn infiuence eligibility for manpower 
training and retraining programs under 
the Area Redevelopment Act, for Fed- 
eral assistance on Government procure- 
ment and participation in public works 
activities. This labor market informa- 
tion contributes significantly to economic 
development and industrial plant loca- 
tion. State and local economic devel- 
opment groups, chambers of commerce, 
and employer organizations make great 
use of such information. 

I hope I have in some measure been 
able to present the overall record of serv- 
ice and the wide range of vital responsi- 
bilities carried on daily by the public em- 
ployment offices. This record, and these 
responsibilities are, after all, the factors 
that dictate that the public employment 
service must be allowed to continue and 
expand its efforts. 


EQUAL JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ALL AMERICANS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Pucryskr] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
appears in the Washington Post this 
morning an editorial cartoon by the very 
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distinguished editorial cartoonist Her- 
block, showing the shadow of the tre- 
mendous unrest in America involving 
civil rights overshadowing all the other 
problems pending before this Congress; 
namely, the problems of balancing the 
budget, tax revision, and various other 
matters which are pending here. 

I thinks this editorial cartoon is most 
significant and timely because it does, 
indeed, illustrate the great challenge 
that now faces the 88th Congress in the 
ist session. These manifestations of se- 
rious unrest, this impatience that is be- 
ing demonstrated throughout the Nation 
in various communities both north and 
south can no longer be taken lightly by 
the American people, as indeed, I am 
sure, it is not being taken lightly by 
many of us here in Congress. 

These demonstrations should be of 
concern to all of us because they not 
only create serious problems for our 
whole democratic process but also give 
our enemies abroad an opportunity to 
show to the uncommitted nations of the 
world that there are gaps in the demo- 
cratic process. It is no accident that 
every time a picture appears in the 
American press showing violence and 
mob rule, that these same pictures are 
reproduced on the front pages of prac- 
tically every newspaper throughout the 
world, and, in particular, behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

One such incident in Birmingham, or 
in Tennessee, or in Philadelphia, or in 
any other part of America, can undo the 
18 years of costly effort that we as 
Americans have been trying to exert 
since World War II in demonstrating to 
the world that ours is indeed a social 
order which holds out to mankind the 
greatest degree of hope. For this reason 
it is my hope that Congress will face up 
to the responsibility that lies ahead of 
us. 

I am a member of the subcommittee 
which is presently holding hearings on 
the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Act. This legislation has been proposed 
to bar discrimination in hiring practices 
against any American because of his 
race, his color, his creed, his national 
origin, or because of his age. On the 
basis of the testimony that has been 
presented to my committee, both this 
year and in the very extensive hearings 
which we held last year, I am convinced 
that early enactment of this particular 
legislation would indeed go a long way 
toward bringing about a greater degree 
of understanding in the United States 
and diminishing and perhaps even elim- 
inating much of the social unrest that is 
now sweeping the country. 

While we can never condone mob rule, 
one cannot help but understand the new 
generation of American Negroes who are 
today impatient with continued denial 
to them of economic opportunities 
because they happen to be Negroes. It 
would be a mistake to treat this problem 
as one related only to the South. I think 
too often we here in Congress try to 
point the finger at Southern States and 
say they have not come around to under- 
standing the dignity of human beings 
involved in seeking economic opportu- 
nity. The same patterns of discrimina- 
tion exist in many parts of our Nation as 
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has been demonstrated in the hearings 
before my committee. I am not sur- 
prised that this new young generation 
of American Negroes is becoming impa- 
tient with the lack of progress. I can- 
not think of anything that could be worse 
for any American citizen, whether he 
be white, Negro, Catholic, Protestant or 
Jew, regardless of his national or ethnic 
background, to know that he has to go 
through life faced with the specter of 
not being able to use his talents fully, 
not because he lacks the qualifications 
but because of some prejudice against his 
background, his color of skin, or the 
religion he practices. 

It is imperative, therefore, that this 
Congress proceed as expeditiously as 
possible to enact into law the equal em- 
ployment opportunities legislation now 
before my committee. Twenty-two 
States already have adopted various 
forms of this legislation including my 
own State of Illinois. Our committee 
records are replete with testimony that 
these State actions have not created any 
serious problems in the communities but 
have indeed brought about a better un- 
derstanding, a greater respect for human 
dignity, and have opened up new oppor- 
tunities for all of their citizens. As long 
as 22 States have already been able to 
adopt this kind of legislation which bars 
discrimination in hiring practices, it 
would appear to me that no violence will 
be done if national standards are 
adopted by the Congress to cover all 50 
States. Particularly since we know that 
some States historically oppose this type 
of legislation. American citizens should 
not haye complete, unfettered, economic 
opportunities to earn a living consistent 
with their qualifications in one part of 
our Nation, while these same opportuni- 
ties are being denied them in another 
part of our Nation only because of their 
race, religion, ethnic background, or age. 
I suggest that opponents of equal em- 
ployment legislation study the experi- 
ence of those States that have adopted 
such legislation. If they will study the 
record of these States that have adopted 
this legislation they will find that indeed 
has helped provide a more stable labor 
climate. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that fair 
employment practices legislation, if it in- 
cludes all of the elements now before the 
Congress, will go a long way to bring 
about greater understanding among the 
American people. There is no question 
in my mind that these social problems 
we are now experiencing in various parts 
of the country are going to multiply un- 
less this Congress can act forcefully in 
assuring the American people that if 
they have the qualifications they will be 
able to compete on an equal basis for a 
job. 

I suspect that too often erroneous 
values are placed on the end results of 
a program both in the Congress and in 
the administrative branch of our Gov- 
ernment, both in this administration and 
previous administrations. For instance, 
take our foreign policy. We have es- 
poused the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion all over the world. We have es- 
poused this in countries where people 
have no concept of what we mean by 
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self-determination. It would seem to 
me that if our foreign policy were based 
on a recognition that man wants an op- 
portunity to earn a living—that this is 
what he wants first—we would be able 
better to demonstrate to the world that 
the capitalistic system means opportu- 
nity; that the capitalistic system means 
that if a free man has the qualifications 
he can go out and earn a living and not 
be discriminated against because of his 
race, color, creed, or political beliefs. 
But before we can demonstrate the great 
strength of the capitalistic system to the 
rest of the world, we have got to make 
sure that it works here at home. And 
certainly we are not making sure that 
it works at home when we see demon- 
strations in Philadelphia, when we see 
demonstrations all over the country, be- 
cause people are being denied the op- 
portunity to get a job—not because there 
is no work, but because of the color of 
their skin. 

We talk about 5 million people being 
unemployed in America. These figures 
present an American paradox, because 
while we have 5 million unemployed, we 
also have more people employed in this 
country today than ever before in the 
history of this country, or of the world. 
We have jobs begging. All we have to 
do is to look through the want ads every 
day and see that employers all over the 
Nation are looking for workers. And yet 
we have 5 million unemployed. 

I know for a fact, based on testimony 
before my committee, that many of those 
people who are unemployed today, many 
of those 5 million unemployed, are un- 
employed because of discriminatory 
practices. Many of these people want to 
work. They want to get out and get a 
job and provide for their families with 
dignity and self-respect. 

We talk about reliefers, as if this were 
a way of life. I know for a fact, and I 
do not think there is a Member of this 
Congress who does not know for a fact, 
that most of the people who are on re- 
lief today would gladly go to work and 
get off relief. They want to be able to 
walk through life with dignity. And they 
would if they could get a job. I say 
many of those people cannot get a job, 
not because they lack experience or do 
not want to work, or because they are 
lazy, but because of the color of their 
skin, or because of the church they be- 
long to, or some other discriminatory 
factor. And not least important in this 
area is the factor of age. 

All over this country, North and South 
and East and West, we have Americans 
who are qualified to do a job. Their only 
sin is that they happen to have been 
born at the wrong time of history, and 
they are considered too old today. These 
are skilled people, who have been dis- 
placed because of automation, or who 
have been displaced because factories 
have moved to other areas of the coun- 


In my own community in Chicago, 
we have people who are unemployed for 
no other reason than because they are 
considered too old to employ. The great 
tragedy of America is that today the 
Commerce Department says that any 
man past the age of 40, if he has lost 
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his original job, his chances of getting 
another job similar to the one that he 
lost are 6 to 1 against him; that is, if 
he has passed the age of 40. These are 
the tragedies we are talking about. For 
that reason I say that we cannot any 
longer delay this very important legisla- 
tion which reaches at the very heart of 
the capitalist system. 

How can we preach to the world that 
capitalism is a way of life, a system of 
opportunity, that free enterprise is the 
great hope of mankind when in this 
country we have people who cannot get 
jobs either because of the color of their 
skin, or because of the religion they prac- 
tice, or because of their age or their 
ethnic background? 

People have said to me many times, 
“Congressman, we have a minimum wage 
law in this country. Why are you so 
concerned? If they do not come under 
FEPC, they come under the minimum 
wage law. They are not being ex- 
ploited.” 

First of all, the minimum wage law has 
nothing to do with hiring procedures. 
It deals only with setting a minimum 
wage in those job classifications covered 
by the act. It is really alarming to me 
how few Americans realize the fact that 
out of a total labor force of 78 million 
in this country, only 24 million people 
are covered by the minimum wage stand- 
ard. There are only 24 million people in 
this country who are subject to the mini- 
mum wage of $1.15 an hour now, and next 
year $1.25. But the vast army of other 
workers are not covered, Yes, in one 
area of our Nation we are today paying 
Negroes employed in the pulp wood in- 
dustry only 30 cents an hour. Imagine, 
a man earning $21 a week for working 10 
hours a day, 7 days a week in America. 
Are you surprised that this American is 
participating in these demonstrations? 
So you have these dilemmas in our de- 
mocracy. On the one hand you do not 
have these people covered by a minimum 
wage. On the other hand, there is no 
legislation at the Federal level that would 
insure every American an opportunity to 
work. Therefore, we cannot be too sur- 
prised when we see these demonstrations 
all over the country. 

I say the time has come when this 
Congress must recognize the great chal- 
lenge. This Congress, I say, must be the 
Congress that will write into law a new 
series of civil rights legislation if we 
really want to strengthen the fibers of 
democracy at home, so that we can look 
to the world with confidence; we can 
then go to the other countries in the 
world and say “Yes, this is the system, 
the democratic, capitalistic system, the 
system of free people and free enterprise, 
which offers mankind the greatest hope.” 
We can then look to the whole world with 
confidence. We can then talk about the 
shortcomings of the other systems in this 
great ideological struggle. But we can- 
not do this, in my judgment, until our 
Nation has accepted an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employment Act which would 
guarantee every single American who 
has the qualifications—and these are the 
key words—qualifications, an opportu- 
nity to seek employment regardless of his 
race, religion, national origin, or age. 
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Nothing in this legislation would compel 
an employer to hire a worker who is not 
qualified. But this legislation certainly 
would give these millions of Americans 
who cannot find jobs for other reasons 
at least an opportunity to look to the 
future with confidence. It would give 
these young people who are coming out 
of the high schools of America today, the 
vocational schools, yes, even the colleges, 
who happen to be of Negro origin, an 
opportunity to look to the future with 
confidence. 

There is another aspect to this prob- 
lem. We have been taught to think of 
civil rights in terms of only the Negro, 
but in America we have Puerto Ricans 
who have been discriminated against, we 
have Indians who have been discrimi- 
nated against, and native-born Orientals 
who have suffered the indignity of dis- 
crimination. There still is violent dis- 
crimination in this country against 
people because of their particular re- 
ligious belief or ethnic background. So 
when we talk of equal employment op- 
portunities legislation pending before 
Congress, we are not talking about only 
the problems of the Negro, we are talking 
about every single American who at one 
time or other faces the humiliation of 
being discriminated against in his search 
to earn a living for himself and his 
family. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
I hope Congress will not delay, that our 
committee will report this legislation out, 
and I hope it will find a sympathetic ear 
on both sides of this House, and I hope 
it will find a sympathetic ear in the other 
body, so we can say to the world, Les, 
when we say democracy works, we mean 
democracy works.” 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
this year of 1963 is the 100th anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. I 
hope that we here in the House and Sen- 
ate will truly make this a year to remem- 
ber. 

We are sending men into outer space 
on missions at a cost of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in order to extend our 
writ beyond the earth. But we shrink 
from missions to correct here on earth 
the human heart unhinged and corroded 
by bigotry. Our greatest domestic need 
this year is to help to create social cli- 
mates which will coax from the sullen 
silences of alienated men and women the 
shared understanding of our democratic, 
nondiscriminatory heritage. Under- 
standing begets understanding; under- 
standing gained is understanding given. 

Even as I express these thoughts today, 
American Negroes are demonstrating 
their grievances at being consigned to 
second-class status in the country of 
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their birth. Demonstrations are occur- 
ring in both northern and southern 
communities—Philadelphia, Tallahassee, 
Jackson, Miss., and Englewood, N.J. 

Recent events in Birmingham and 
Jackson have, of course, startled the con- 
science of the United States. Children, 
in the forefront of antisegregation dem- 
onstrations in Birmingham, were jailed. 
Police dogs were sicked on Americans. 
Electrically charged batons, used on cat- 
tle, are employed to herd disenfranchised 
Americans. Mr. Bull Connor, police 
commissioner at the time, is to my mind, 
in so much trouble with the Lord that 
even hell would not have him. 

Meanwhile, during these troubled 
times, what of the Congress of the 
United States? Are we adult Americans 
to remain silent on an issue at once so 
grave, so serious, and of such magnitude 
that its repercussions justly echo around 
the world? 

Are we, as elected representatives, re- 
luctant to state our connections? Are 
we fearful of what an honest discussion 
would bring? Are we—as elected repre- 
sentatives sworn to uphold the Consti- 
tution—to remain silent while women 
and children display the courage which 
we seem to lack? 

I suggest there is much to be lost by 
this silence we maintain while individ- 
ual rights are trampled upon, while the 
letter of the Constitution is mocked and 
violated. Civil order is disrupted. Fel- 
low Americans are strangers to our his- 
torical aspirations of freedom and social 
justice for all. 

What does this 88th Congress believe? 
How does this House of Representatives 
intend to express itself on an issue which 
it has consistently and intentionally 
avoided in any substantive sense through 
the decades and notably since 1954 when 
the Supreme Court struck down enforced 
segregation in public schools? 

As national legislators, are we not to 
join in the task of establishing condi- 
tions within which will be orchestrated 
a reign of equal justice for all and there- 
by the social disharmony among our peo- 
ple will be corrected? 

True, the cake of custom crumbles 
slowly. 

Iam pleased to be informed that Pres- 
ident Kennedy is making efforts toward 
extending the fullest measure of the 
prestige and influence of his great office 
to encourage adaptability and accommo- 
dation in this time of discontent. If I 
understand correctly, additional legisla- 
tion will be sent to Congress to carry 
out his intentions. We should welcome 
this development. It is time we turned 
our back on the unfounded position that 
it is impossible, if not undesirable, to 
legislate in favor of equality, tolerance, 
understanding, and brotherhood. We 
need additional legal standards by which 
to Measure our progress and our fail- 
ures toward achieving the promise of 
America. 

We need to enact legislation against 
violation of individual rights, legislation 
against discriminatory practices in job 
opportunities, voting, and exercise of 
other constitutional rights, legislation 
against discriminatory housing practices, 
legislation against discriminatory prac- 
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tices by trade unions, legislation against 
the whole rotten fabrie of social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural discrimination. 

In February of this year, President 
Kennedy in the course of a message on 
civil rights sent to this Congress stated 
in graphic fashion the plight of the 
Negro in America today: 

The Negro baby born in America today— 
regardless of the section or State in which 
he is born—has about one-half as much 
chance of completing high school as a white 
boy born in the same place on the same 
day, one-third as much chance of completing 
college, one-third as much chance of be- 
coming a professional man, twice as much 
chance of becoming unemployed, about one- 
seventh as much chance of earning $10,000 
per year, a life expectancy which is 7 years 
less, and the prospects of earning only one- 
half as much: 


So Birmingham is the spectacularly 
nasty evidence of a condition that exists 
not just in Birmingham, not just in Ala- 
bama, not just in the South, although 
this is the area by far where the juridical 
problem is the greatest, but in each and 
every State in the Union. 

Now just what can we legislators do 
before there are other Birminghams and 
Jacksons. It is regrettable that part 3 
of the 1957 civil rights legislation was 
deleted before the bill was passed. It 
would have permitted the Justice De- 
partment to sue in the face of violation 
of any individual right. At present, the 
Justice Department can initiate suits 
only in behalf of Negro voting rights. I 
am pleased that my able and outspoken 
colleague, Representative WILLIAM FITTS 
Ryan of New York, has introduced legis- 
lation this session designed to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

In addition, year after year, we here 
in the Congress approve new programs 
and extend existing programs that enable 
discriminatory practices in all areas of 
activity to continue—education, housing, 
industry, labor, medical care, and mili- 
tary service, to name a few. 

Mr. Speaker, there appeared in the 
March 3, 1963, editions of the Washing- 
ton Post an article by John Howard Grif- 
fin, a noted novelist who after years of 
blindness recovered his sight only to find 
the blindness of prejudice which affects 
individuals who have always retained 
their sense of sight. This he learned by 
travels through the South while he, a 
white Caucasian, disguised himself as an 
American Negro. I commend this elo- 
quent article for reading. 

At one point, Mr. Griffin writes: 

They (the American Negro) see that Amer- 
ica is not America, that we have cheated and 
beaten the American dream to death. They 
are sure that if we had time this dream 
could come to be something great again, but 
daily abuses of justice, daily compromises of 
principles tell them that time is running 
out, and they say now that since they were 
born with rights, they will not go on being 
patient while the system defrauds them of 
those rights. 


And at another: 


Moderates are calling for such rare items 
as justice and compassion as though they 
were ingredients in a soup—a bit of one 
here, a bit of another there; and when some 
little something is accomplished we think 
the soup is beginning to smell and taste as 
thought it were cooked by Christ and Thom- 
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as Jefferson—a real, American nourishment. 
But since we whites are not obliged to eat it, 
we don’t realize that to the Negroes, it is a 
thin swill. 


Or as James Baldwin phrased it— All 
of Africa’s going to be free before we can 
get a lousy cup of coffee.” 

I ask that the text of this article by 
John Griffin be placed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Although the legal sanctions against 
American Negroes may be More nu- 
merous and evident in the South, Mr. 
Speaker, the evils of discrimination are 
spread throughout our Nation. 

I would like to think that representa- 
tive of southern opinion and that of the 
country at large is the viewpoint ex- 
pressed by the following “Appeal to 
Conscience” adopted at a congress on 
race and religion held in Chicago on 
January 17, 1963. The conference was 
part of the centennial observance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation in which 
the Anti-Defamation League was a sig- 
natory: 

AN APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE 

Many religious and racial groups joined in 
this statement of conscience adopted on 
January 17, 1963, at the Conference on Race 
and Religion held in Chicago. The con- 
ference was part of the Emancipation 
Proclamation centennial; ADL participated 
and was a signatory to the appeal: 

“We have met as members of the great 
Jewish and Christian faith held by the ma- 
jority of the American people, to counsel 
together concerning the tragic fact of racial 
prejudice, discrimination, and segregation in 
our society. Coming as we do out of various 
religious backgrounds, each of us has more 
to say than can be said here. But this 
statement is what we as religious people are 
moved to say together. 

“Racism is our most serious domestic evil, 
We must eradicate it with all diligence and 
speed. For this purpose we appeal to the 
consciences of the American people. 

“We rejoice in such recent evidences of 
greater wisdom and courage in our national 
life as the Supreme Court decisions against 
segregation and. the heroic, nonviolent pro- 
tests of thousands of Americans. However, 
we mourn the fact that patterns of segrega- 
tion remain entrenched everywhere—North 
and South, East and West. The spirit and 
the letter of our laws are mocked and vio- 
lated. 

“Our appeal to the American people is this: 

“Seek a reign of justice in which voting 
rights and equal protection of the law will 
everywhere be enjoyed; public facilities and 
private ones serving a public purpose will 
be accessible to all; equal education and 
cultural opportunities, hiring and promo- 
tion, medical and hospital care, open occu- 
pancy in housing will be available to all. 

“We call upon all the American people 
to work, to pray, and to act courageously in 
the cause of human equality and dignity 
while there is still time, to eliminate racism 
permanently and decisively, to seize the 
historic opportunity the Lord has given us 
for healing an ancient rupture in the human 
family, to do this for the glory of God.” 


There are evidences that the voices 
of white Americans are becoming less 
muted. There is evidence that the wind 
of change is rising throughout our coun- 
try. Men and women are beginning to 
ponder and consider their negligence. 
The troubles will not be short lived. 
But there is, I believe, a spring of new 
beginnings stirring. There are many 
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troubled days and more dark episodes 
ahead, undoubtedly. Our promissory 
notes are being called in by our fellow 
Negro Americans. This is just and 
proper. This is overdue. 

And I believe that there would be near 
unanimity of opinion in support of this 
position if we Americans did some on- 
site inspections of our own patches of 
poverty, bigotry, and ignorance within 
our own borders. We certainly spend 
a lot of time discussing onsite inspec- 
tions of situations in other countries. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that historians 
of the future cannot say we were a Na- 
tion having appetites but no convictions. 

Dante once said that the hottest 
places in hell are reserved for those who 
remain neutral in time of crisis. Let 
it be known through our land that the 
elected national legislature evidences 
care and concern in this agonizing hour. 

The Congress of the United States has 
contributed mightily to the golden hours 
atop which our Nation stands. It is 
time for contributions anew. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the REC- 
orD excerpts from a column of Eric 
Sevareid that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of May 14, 1963; 
excerpts from a column by Richard 
Starnes, entitled “A Historical Be- 
trayal?” that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on May 22, 1963; and ad- 
ditional excerpts from the article by 
John Howard Griffin, that I referred to 
earlier, that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on March 3, 1963: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 14, 
1963] 


EXCERPTS From COLUMN By ERIC SEVAREID 


For America, this postwar period is surely 
the era of the Negro passion. The most 
moving voices are now those of Negroes; 
the most searing, lasting words are put on 
paper by Negro writers; their music is the 
American music most penetrating and per- 
suasive to other parts of the world; no 
cause is now so fundamental to the health 
and integrity of this society as the Negro 
cause; of no other leaders are so much 
stamina and courage demanded as are now 
required of Negro leaders. 

They are bound to win, somehow, not only 
because their present aims are so limited 
and unarguable, but because they have suc- 
ceeded in involving us all, whoever we are, 
wherever we live within the Nation’s fron- 
tiers. They have caught the attention of 
the whole American people and, more than 
that, they have caught up the conscience 
of the whole people, however many of us 
may try to deny this to ourselves. A news- 
paper or television picture of a snarling po- 
lice dog set upon a human being is recorded 
in the permanent photoelectric file of every 
human brain. 

+ * * * * 

Because this unfolding drama involves the 
automatic reflexes of the instinctive sense 
of justice, because it involves namable, hear- 
able, countable individual persons of flesh 
and blood, it is going to dwarf the general 
and social pageants of this domestic era, 
whether they be the struggles to nationalize 
the inchoate megalopolis, to preserve the 
open spaces, to eradicate a disease, to con- 
quer space, or whatever. 

This time is coming, soon when the Negro 
passion will truly dominate American poli- 
tics. It is going to change the prism through 
which we consider the problems of far-off 
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nations; romanticism will have to give way 
to realism. 
a . * * * 


Those who are cynical or upset by the 
moral duality in the Negro phenomenon, 
by the spectacle of lofty courage and self- 
sacrifice among the Negro leaders, side by 
side with the spectacle of spreading crime 
and moral squalor in the slum-bound masses 
of the Negro poor, may learn that the first 
is a direct reflection of the second, its natu- 
ral, not its unnatural partner. Desperation, 
like war, ennobles some among its victims 
and debases others. No true people’s revolu- 
tion was ever neat, clean or devoid of sad 
anomalies, 

If the Negro passion of today is not a true 
people’s revolution, it is as close to one as 
we have ever known in our land, 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
May 22, 1963] 
A HISTORICAL BETRAYAL? 
(By Richard Starnes) 

“Separate but equal” was the uneasy phil- 
osophical stickum that kept the American 
Negro in cultural and economic thralldom 
for nearly uarters of a century. 

In 1954, the Supreme Court ruled this was 
no more than a glib contradiction; that 
equality meant integration. The Negro 
whose hopes, passions, ambitions, aspira- 
tions, and goals are indistinguishable from 
those shared by white persons, properly re- 
garded the Supreme Court decisions as a 
promissory note. But when he set about 
collection, he discovered he had been the 
victim of a historical betrayal. 

Integration came to mean Little Rock and 
Oxford. Here in the District of Columbia it 
meant that whites largely abandoned the 
city schools to Negroes, who now make up up- 
ward of 80 percent of school enrollment. 
Negro ghettos remained intact, job oppor- 
tunities continued to be limited, de facto 
segregation was still the unshakable rule. 

The only thing that had changed was that 
a promise had been made to the 19 million 
American Negroes. 

The promise has not been kept, and this 
single fact is probably the most important 
thing that has happened in the United 
States since the Civil War. It has tempered 
every aspect of contemporary American his- 
tory, its implications for the near future are 
nothing short of terrifying. 

For the promise, made and not fulfilled, 
has changed the timetable and the leadership 
of the Negro community. If the “deliberate 
speed” decreed by the Supreme Court was not 
to be, then the timetable was changed simply 
to “now.” If moderate leadership that had 
been willing to accept half a loaf succeeded 
in getting only crumbs, then immoderate 
leadership would conduct the Negro (and all 
the rest of us) along the brink of a precipice. 

Thus, when Representative POWELL speaks 
of the “black man’s revolution” that is 
sweeping this country, the white community 
would do well to heed his words and to under- 
stand what they mean. And when Roy Wil- 
kins, executive secretary of the NAACP, says, 
“the Negro in this country is engaged in a 
war for his rights and for his status as a 
citizen,” it would be wise to assume he is 
using the correct word to describe what he 
believes is going on in the United States. 

In Englewood, N.J., a community beset by 
racial strife, Representative POWELL boasted 
Sunday that “the white man is scared.” 
Along with most of what the Harlem leader 
says about race relations in the United 
States, this was true. White people who 
bother to think about it are scared. They 
are scared of the change that has come over 
the Negro, and they are scared by their own 
inability to accommodate to it. 

In their consciences they know the Negro's 
demands are just, but when the Negro moves 
next door they sell their house. 
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It is this tragic division between what is 
right and what is possible that gives the 
racial picture in this country all its ugly, 
frightening portents. 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1963] 
EvEN SHOESHINE Boy Has THE DREAM 
(By John Howard Griffin) 

Two years ago when I completed a journey 
through the Deep South during which I 
lived as a Negro for a number of weeks, I 
sank into the despair of a Negro. This came 
not so much from the subhuman existence 
that is the Negroes’ lot as from the hope- 
lessness of its ever getting better. 

Communication, a dialog of some sort, 
had to be established between the two 
groups of citizens before there could be hope 
for improvement. Discrimination long ago 
destroyed such communication. A Negro 
who spoke simple truths about justice or in- 
alienable rights was not tolerated. Since 
most white southerners lived under the il- 
lusion that they alone understood their 
“nigras” and were thoroughly imprisoned in 
a culture that said the system was for the 
good of those whom it suppressed, what 
chance for any true communication? 

This system is a complex of customs and 
traditions that have all the force of law, 
plus the actual Jim Crow ordinances. The 
system says in effect that the Negro is a 
citizen of this country, but a special kind of 
citizen, that he should pay taxes and defend 
his country but that he should not vote, 
have equal protection under the law, equal- 
ity of educational or job opportunities, and 
that he should not have access to public 
eating places, parks, hotels, libraries, concert 
halls, and even hospitals, 


UNDERSTOOD BY NEGROES 


Every Negro understands this system, but 
although it is part of the southern whites’ 
way of life, few of them have taken a 
close, hard look at it. The Negroes have 
lived it, but contrary to the beliefs of many 
whites, Negroes have never accepted it, They 
have a remarkable record for resisting sub- 
version, for manifestating a deep love of 
country; but this is a love of what the coun- 
try is supposed to be, the American dream 
not what it is where racism is practiced. 

A Negro has his secrets. He has had to 
accommodate or else suffer reprisals. He 
has had to climb his mountain of yes-yes- 
yes and grin at the white man. He has seen 
the perpetration of the southern myths that 
say he is happy, carefree, contented with life 
as southern whites have arranged it for him. 
He knows that these myths are a great He 
which white men have had to invent in 
order to live with their conscience. 

When I lived as a Negro we yes-yes-yessed 
and grinned, but when we went home for the 
evening we wept and said how could the 
white man twist his mind enough to think 
this death of our manhood, our hopes, our 
dignity—this slavery—was for our own good. 
The only way to accept it was to lose hope, 
to despair, to stop and feeling and 
just exist. Not to give a damn. Not to give 
a damn for your own people or whites or 
anybody else—just try to make it, keep the 
bread on the table. Try to keep from hating. 
Try to keep from having your belly twisted 
into knots all the time. 

Living under the system, only the shal- 
lowest optimist could resist the temptation 
to despair; but Negroes could resist tempta- 
tion to hate southern whites, and this for 
two reasons. 

First, Negroes understood that southern 
whites were as helplessly entrapped by the 
system as southern Negroes and that the 
whites were as devastated by it as the Ne- 
groes. Anything that dwarfed and deprived 
a Negro child also dwarfed and deprived a 
white child. This was another of the Ne- 
groes’ secrets, something most white men 
did not know. 
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Second, Negroes believed that their misery 
came from the white trash and that the 
white trash, though powerful, were a mi- 
nority as oppressive and painful to the good 
whites as to the Negroes. Negroes retained 
faith in the good whites, who could be 
counted on to behave correctly and to swing 
their weight in favor of justice when a show- 
down came. Did they not quietly tell the 
Negroes of their disapproval of the racist 
bullies, of their shame? 


A GREAT MANY CHANGES 


But all of this has changed, is now chang- 
ing. The changes are so drastic that those 
who knew something about the South 10 
years ago, or even 2 years ago, are misin- 
formed if they rely on that information to- 
day. 

Negroes, particularly young Negroes, have 
lost their illusions about the good whites. 
They have seen good whites equivocate end- 
lessly and finally grow silent in times of 
crisis when issues were bare and words of 
protest on sanity would have sounded with 
clarion clarity. A good white's quiet words 
aimed sympathetically at a Negro’s ears don’t 
mean anything now; they are part of the 
mockery. A cracker is a cracker. The good 
ones are just less bad than the bad, bad 
crackers. They won't join the mob, but they 
belong to that mob that sees the Negro in- 
dividual as nothing but the stereotype that 
talks to him about “your people” and “your 
problems” and tells him how much it admires 
the Negro race; and some say they are pro- 
Negro instead of saying they are pro-hu- 
manity. And all of this shows that one way 
or another a cracker is a cracker, more or 
less, and they'll never realize in time. They 
won't learn really to love before Negroes learn 
really to hate. 

The new, new Negroes, the ones today, are 
products of this painful disillusion. They 
see that gradualism as practiced by southern 
whites is going to stretch on into eternity. 
They see that their children and grand- 
children will have no more hope than they 
unless they do something about it now. 
They see that their actions and reactions are 
judged not as those of humans defrauded of 
their rights to grow as humans, but as 
“nigger reactions“ —smart-alecky, cocky, 
disrespectful. 

These American Negroes have learned to be 
bitter. They see that America is not Amer- 
ica, that we have cheated and beaten the 
American dream to death. They are sure 
that if we had time this dream could come 
to be something great again, but daily events, 
daily abuses of justice, daily compromises of 
principles tell them that time is running out, 
and they say now that since they were born 
with rights, they will not go on being pa- 
tient while the system defrauds them of 
those rights. 

Most southern whites see it differently, of 
course. They hastily construct slightly bet- 
ter school buildings with brick veneer and 
with no inside finish and one toilet for a 
100 students. Separate, not equal, but 
better than before. They say, why don’t you 
look at these good things we are doing for 
you? Why don’t you look at both sides of 
the question? 

Negroes laugh and say that our tax dollars 
helped pay for that; we’d give more tax dol- 
lars if you allowed us to earn fairly; our tax 
dollars also go to support State sovereignty 
commissions, to pay for psuedo-scientific 
State-sponsored books that seek to prove we 
are intrinsically inferior and should be de- 
prived of our rights of citizenship; our tax 
dollars also go to support public beaches and 
parks that we are not allowed to enjoy. Our 
tax dollars, sir, are used to pay for the 
rope that lynches us. Now why don’t you 
look at both sides of the question? We have 
been shouting: “Whatever you do against me 
you do against yourself, against coun- 
try. And I cannot carry the load forever. 
You cannot expect me to go on fighting to 
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protect America's freedoms abroad and not 
fight for them at home.” You do not hear. 

Perhaps the greatest source of frustration 
is the fact that more and more we have two 
groups of citizens with two different sets of 
knowledge and information. Negroes are 
fully aware of the many current instances 
of rank injustice and violations of civil 
rights, but the non-Negro masses are not 
aware of them. Uninformed, the national 
conscience cannot manifest itself. 

For example, I have spent most of last fall 
on a national lecture tour. The McComb, 
Miss., scandals, which have shaken the Ne- 
groes, are almost wholly unknown to the 
non-Negro population. In speaking to 
thousands of interested and concerned 
whites, I found only one person, a professor 
of sociology, who had even heard of the Mc- 
Comb depredations. The real substance of 
such scandals simply does not make the 
local newspapers and therefore usually is not 
picked up by the wire services; or if it is, 
Many newspapers choose not to run it. 
Newspapers are reluctant to deal with real 
controversy or indeed, with anything that 
might offend popular prejudice and there- 
fore cause them to lose subscribers or ad- 
vertising revenue. 


LAG IN COMMUNICATION 


This lag in communication means that 
we are at least two versions behind “the New 
Negro.” He is not the “race man” protest- 
ing through Hip—not the hipster. That 
came and went. He is not the loud flash out 
to impress the white. Not any more. He 
is the informed, polite, rock-hard, no-non- 
sense man. 

Southern white men—white men in east 
Texas—will react against this, too, will deny 
it. They know Negroes, see them every day, 
and although they are more sullen perhaps, 
they are otherwise no different; they don't 
have these complex personalities, these 
dreams. White men must realize that they 
do not know what goes on in Negroes’ homes 
at night, what they say and think and dis- 
cuss. Complex as the situation is, in a sense 
it is desolatingly clear. Even a concerned, 
sympathetic white knows practically noth- 
ing about Negroes or their real problems be- 
cause he seldom stops looking upon a Negro 
as one of the Negroes. A Negro snatches a 
purse and this is all Negroes. A white man 
rapes and murders, but he is an individual 
white. 

On the other hand, Negroes cannot believe 
any longer that white men are simply un- 
aware. Five years ago, Negroes saw Little 
Rock. Last year they saw Oxford. They 
saw that they were identical in pattern. 
Five years have produced nothing. 

They are not edified by southern moderates 
or liberals who are scarcely better informed 
than the masses. Moderates are calling for 
such rare items as justice and compassion as 
though they were ingredients in a soup—a 
bit of one here, a bit of another there; and 
when some little something is accomplished 
we think the soup is beginning to smell and 
taste as though it were cooked by Christ 
and Thomas Jefferson—a real, American 
nourishment. 

But since we whites are not obliged to eat 
it, we don’t realize that to the Negroes it is 
a thin swill, We further err in thinking 
that they should be overwhelmingly grateful 
to us for it and bide their time while we 
good whites think of something else to help 
them, some new ingredient for the soup. 

James Baldwin admirably expressed the 
Negroes’ growing disgust when he remarked, 
“All of Africa’s going to be free before we 
can get a lousy cup of coffee.” 

How many whites realize this? Few, as 
far as I can tell. To most, the Negro is 
still the handkerchief-head, the Uncle Tom, 
or perhaps the hipster. A Negro's actions, 
his demands, are therefore misinterpreted. 
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They bewilder and frighten many non- 
Negroes. This new Negro is going to do ex- 
actly what a proud white man would do in his 
place—either stand up and die or else get 
the rights that are being withheld from him, 
so that his children won't have to take the 
garbage they've always taken, so that his 
children won’t have to despair. This new 
Negro says: “Nothing’s worth that. I'm go- 
ing to be a man.” You call him “nigger” 
when he shines your shoes in a barber shop 
and he'll never show up for work there. 

There is a sobering schism now in Negro 
leadership. Young Negroes are revolting 
against the established leadership. Two 
years ago, the Black Muslim movement could 
make no headway in the South, because 
southern Negroes still had some illusions. 
Today, the advocates of nonviolent resist- 
ance are losing ground to the black racists. 
This can be attributed to one cause—Negroes’ 
loss of hope that white men will ever throw 
off the chains of racism; that they will ever 
do the right thing. 

A year ago, on a national radio program, 
I condemned the Black Muslim movement as 
an evil that perpetrated the very racism 
from which the Negro in America has suf- 
fered so terribly. This year, with the rapid 
growth of such hate movements all over the 
United States, the same holds true; but we 
must look to causes, frankly face the fact 
that we are driving many Negroes to despera- 
tion, and admit that they resisted a long, 
long time before they decided to withdraw 
from further participation in the American 
dream. 


This withdrawal is not yet a stampede, but 
it is one of the large lines of the movement, 
one that we are doing little to help correct. 
We are still telling Negroes that they must 
“earn” their rights. This makes no sense 
when they see the Ph. D.’s are denied, be- 
cause of pigmentation, rights that we unhesi- 
tatingly accord even the most degraded 
white. We are still talking about Ameri- 
canism and the great principles of democ- 
racy even as we witness the spread of re- 
gionalism and sectionalism and the growth 
of prejudice throughout the Nation. 

This was nicely summed up in a letter 
from a minister of God addressed to “Ralph 
(Rastus) McGill” recently. The minister 
said: “I am a Mississippian first, a southerner 
second, an American third.” Presumably, 
he was a Christian fourth. 

DANGER GREATER THAN EVER 

At the conclusion of my book, “Black Like 
Me,” fearing intergroup violence, I wrote: “If 
some spark does set the keg afire, it will be a 
senseless tragedy of ignorant against ignor- 
ant—a holocaust that will drag down the 
innocent and right thinking masses of hu- 
man beings. Then we will all pay for not 
having cried justice long ago.” 

I wish I could say that fear is now obsolete. 
No, the danger of a racial holocaust is 
greater now than it was then. The true is- 
sues are evaded in newspapers and other 
mass communications media. States still 
seriously claim that they have the right to 
do wrong. There is still a vast confusion 
in the public’s mind about the contradistinc- 
tion between inalienable rights and human 
positive law. Few realize that our problem 
is not one of race, but of racism, anti-Ameri- 
canism, and that this problem affects every 
American regardless of pigmentation. 

How can the necessary communication, the 
dialogue, be established? Can it ever be 
established as long as truths offend the 
whites? The Negroes? How can these two 
blocs of humanity keep from crashing into 
one another? 

I have pondered this until I dream of it at 
night. In one of the dreams I drew up a 
265-point program. As I finished typing it, 
a delegation of men from the Ku Klux Klan 
and the White Citizens’ Council along with 
one distinguished woman from a venerable- 
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lineage society called on me. We discussed 
humanity and justice. Then I presented 
my 265-point program. They were indig- 
nant. A well informed southern Governor 
said: “Two hundred and sixty-five points. 
Who do you think you are? Why, son, even 
God handed down only 10 commandments, 
and the great Bill of Rights only contained 
10 points.” And in my dream, I told him. 
“If you will live by either or both, I will 
throw away my 265.” 


TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to point out that with the sign- 
ing 2 days ago by Gov. John A. Burns, 
of Hawaii, a former Member of this body, 
of a bill, Hawaii has assumed the leader- 
ship of the Nation in giving tax deduc- 
tions for political contributions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that this 
law will be the forerunner of legislation 
to be enacted by many of our States, and 
of legislation which will soon be passed 
by the Congress of the United States, 

By encouraging political contributions, 
the cause of democracy will be advanced. 
It is not in our best interest to continue 
to depend upon a relatively few large 
contributors to bear the burden of 
financing political campaigns in the fur- 
therance of our democratic process of 
election in the United States; nor should 
the candidate for political office be forced 
into the position of dependence upon a 
small number of large contributors, or 
of going into heavy debt to finance his 
own campaign. I am most fearful that 
if something is not done to encourage 
political contributions, running for high 
public office might become a pastime 
reserved only for the wealthy. 

The President of the United States has 
requested Congress to enact legislation 
providing for a tax credit of $10 or a 
tax deduction of $500 for political con- 
tributions. In submitting his request the 
President said: 

Our present system of financing political 
campaigns is deficient in that it does not 
insure that candidates, or the parties they 
represent will have sufficient funds to provide 
adequate exposure to the electorate, and it 
has not effectively encouraged small contri- 
butions from a very large number of indi- 
viduals. 

To insure candidates will have adequate 
funds, and to reduce dependence on large 
contributions of those with special interests, 
the base of financial support for candidates 
and parties must be broadened. To accom- 
plish this, improvement of public under- 
standing of campaign finance, together with 
a system of incentives for solicitation and 
giving, is necessary. 


Mr. Speaker, the State of Hawaii has 
taken the lead in meeting a truly critical 
situation. I hope that the remaining 
49 States will follow suit, but what is 
even more important is that the Congress 
will enact the President’s proposal into 
legislation. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON FISCAL 
ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, faced 
with the size and complexity of today’s 
Federal Government, the Congress has 
found itself increasingly unable to cope 
with the problem of keeping its fiscal 
and appropriative procedures in proper 
perspective. Too often we lose touch 
with the broader aspect of these impor- 
tant matters in the necessary concen- 
tration on their details. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lipscoms] has offered an intelligent ap- 
proach to resolving our difficulties in 
this area. He, in his House Resolution 
51, proposes the creation of a Select 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and 
Procedures to look into the way in which 
the Congress handles these matters and 
the defects in the present budgetary 
practices of our Government. I take 
the greatest pleasure in joining the 
gentleman in sponsorship of this resolu- 
tion which offers a chance for a real step 
forward in our quest for fiscal responsi- 
bility in our Government. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Harrison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
area redevelopment legislation was 
passed by Congress because of the assur- 
ance of the present administration that 
this legislation would reduce unemploy- 
ment and enable the communities bene- 
fited to place many unemployed back to 
work. Since its inception the law has 
been a failure. There has been no ap- 
preciable decrease in unemployment and 
if the program is continued, it will de- 
velop into the largest pork barrel in the 
history of this country. If town A 
receives relief, then why should not town 
B with the same problems also receive 
relief? If money is given to any town 
under this program, then most certainly 
every other community or town in the 
United States, having similar conditions, 
is entitled to the same consideration and 
to deny this certainly would be nothing 
short of discrimination. This program 
which has been such a colossal failure 
should be eliminated now and the money 
which is being spent should be placed to 
amore useful purpose. I believe the edi- 
torial appearing in the Casper, Wyo., 
Tribune, which I am including here, 
pinpoints the situation: 

REWARD FOR FAILURE 

Soon the House will have a chance to vote 

on a $455.5 million 2-year extension of the 
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Area Redevelopment Administration. On 
its record, the House should vote “No.” 

Since ARA was authorized, unemployment 
trends have been inconclusive, but it is cer- 
tain that ARA's expensive activities have had 
little effect for improvement. In all, far 
less than 1,000 new jobs per State have been 
created—and it is possible that in creating 
these jobs the program has destroyed many 
existing jobs. 

Congress has learned details of many ARA 
projects, and they should not cheer a tax- 
payer. The agency loaned $1.8 billion to 
help build a motel in one city where the rate 
of occupancy for rooms was 54 percent, 

It loaned $6 million to another city to 
build an auditorium, which might cheer up 
a depressed area somewhat, but which ad- 
mittedly made no significant contribution to 
employment. 

It has loaned money for a papermill to 
take business from nearby papermills, and 
a soybean plant to take business from neigh- 
boring soybean plants. This was specifically 
enjoined in the bill which authorized the 
agency. 

It was expected by those who fought the 
legislation in the first place, nnd supporters 
of ARA denied it could ever happen. But it 
did. 

If Congress continues to vote funds to be 
put to such uses, it will merely affirm the 
political adage: “The reward for failure is 
a larger appropriation.” 


LET US REMEMBER ON MEMORIAL 
DAY 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the American people, true to the tradi- 
tion of the past 100 years, paid homage 
to our honored dead, those who gave 
their lives in defense of their country. 
It is fitting that we pay this annual trib- 
ute in the spirit of the editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star which I 
include as a part of these remarks. 

It occurs to me that in this same spirit 
of honoring our dead, we should remem- 
ber for what they died. In all our wars 
our heroes fought to preserve this land 
of the free, this home of the brave, the 
individual liberty upon which our great 
Nation is founded. They did not die to 
trade off the sovereignty of the United 
States, nor to accommodate a foreign 
power which has threatened our destruc- 
tion. They did not die to increase the 
political power of a party or an individ- 
ual, they did not die to pave the way for 
dictatorship. 

Mr. Speaker, let us now rededicate 
ourselves in the words of a great leader 
who suffered through the years of one of 
our conflicts, Abraham Lincoln, “that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Evening Star editorial 
follows: 

MEMORIAL Day 

It is Memorial Day. Let us remember our 
dead. 

Between the two great wars of this century 
it used to be said that the war dead could 
best be remembered by the efforts of the 
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living to avoid war in the future. We know 
now, after Korea and while Vietnam con- 
tinues, that it is not always possible to avoid 
war, that other alternatives may be worse. 
Also, while it is always our duty to work for 
peace, to do so is not the same thing as the 
simple act of memory and gratitude called 
for by this day. 

All our wars, we think, looking back, have 
been fought for those principles we associ- 
ate with the existence of this Nation and 
most have been fought for the survival of 
the Nation either physically or as a promise 
for mankind. Even those wars of which we 
may have retrospective doubt, such as the 
Mexican War and the long, sporadic war with 
the Indians, assuredly contributed to what 
now seems the inevitable growth of the 
United States. 

Yet all our wars, whether fought to throw 
of the misrule of George III or to hold in 
check the military menace of communism— 
all our wars were fought by men in arms, 
many of whom died while so doing. It is 
these we remember. 

Acting through the genius of Jefferson, we 
deciared ourselves independent; but already 
some farmer had left his plough, taken his 
rifle from over the mantle, and headed for 
Concord, to become the first of the American 
war dead. 

Acting through the genius of Lincoln, we 
kept this Nation one and we ended slavery; 
but to do so thousands of American soldiers 
died on a field that included the hills of 
Pennsylvania and the Mississippi delta. 

Twice in our century we have faced and 
faced down the fury of the Germans. Each 
time the job was done by Americans in 
arms who, when the final question was 
asked, died for their country. 

Almost since the end of World War II, we 
have been building a system of mutual se- 
curity for free nations. Diplomatically and 
politically this has been a hard task. But 
the hardest part of it has been borne by those 
who have died in the process. 

It is Memorial Day. Let us remember and 
be grateful to those who have died that 
America might live. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Sartor (at the 
request of Mr. MosHer) , for Monday and 
Tuesday, June 3 and 4, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Karsten, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pucinsk1, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 3, 1963, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


1963 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

874. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the ineffective programing, delivery, and 
utilization of aircraft and related equipment 
furnished to the Portuguese Air Force under 
the military assistance program; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

875, A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on unnecessary costs incurred because of 
the delay of the Army in equipping M151 
utility trucks with necessary fixtures to facil- 
itate use in airborne operations; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

876. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting cancellation 
order, pursuant to 49 Stat. 1803, 25 U.S.C. 
389-389e, also draft of proposed legislation, 
entitled “A bill to approve an order of the 
Secretary of the Interior canceling irrigation 
charges against non-Indian owned lands 
under the Wind River Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, Wyoming, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

877. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 26, 1963, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on & letter report on Holland Harbor-Black 
Lake (Lake Macatawa), Mich., requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Public 
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Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
July 16, 1958; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 6709. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from the tax on club dues for nonprofit 
hunting and fishing clubs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 6710. A bill to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior canceling ir- 
rigation charges against non-Indian owned 
lands under the Wind River Indian irriga- 
tion project, Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 6711. A bill to approve the January 
1963 reclassification of land of the Big Flat 
unit of the Missoula Valley project, Montana, 
and to authorize the modification of the re- 
payment contract with the Big Flat Irriga- 
tion District; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.J. Res. 459. Joint resolution to require 
Members of Congress to file at the beginning 
of each regular session of each Congress a 
financial statement and a statement of busi- 
ness dealings with the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 382. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules, 
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By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. Res. 383. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to Federal legislation 
for the control of barbiturates and amphet- 
amines; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting Congress to enact leg- 
islation to end the causes of unemployment 
in the iron ore industry in the State of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting enactment of legisla- 
tion which would give new life to the mining 
industry of the Western States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon introduced a bill 
(H.R. 6712) for the relief of Bazyli Mac, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Lyndon Johnson Delivers 20th Century 
Sequel to Gettysburg Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Memorial Day, May 30, 1963, Vice 
President LYNDON JOHNSON, delivered an 
oration in Gettysburg, Pa., which in my 
judgment shall stand for time imme- 
morial as the 20th Century sequel to 
Abraham Lincoln's immortal Gettysburg 
Address. 

In order for all Americans to see Mr. 
Jounson’s profound announcement in 
its entirety, I am taking the privilege 
today to include it in the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, Vice President JoHNnson’s 
Memorial Day address follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, MEMORIAL DAY, GETTYSBURG, PA. 
On this hallowed ground, heroic deeds 

were performed and eloquent words were 

spoken a century ago. 

We, the living, have not forgotten—and 
the world will never forget—the deeds or the 
words of Gettysburg. We honor them now 
as we join on this Memorial Day of 1963 in a 
prayer for permanent peace of the world and 


fulfillment of our hopes for universal free- 
dom and justice. 


We are called to honor our own words of 
reverent prayer with resolution in the deeds 
we must. perform to preserve peace and the 
hope of freedom. 

We keep a vigil of peace around the world. 

Until the world knows no aggressors, until 
the arms of tyranny have been laid down, 
until freedom has risen up in every land, we 
shall maintain our vigil to make sure our 
sons who died on foreign fields shall not 
have died in vain. 

As we maintain the vigil of peace, we must 
remember that justice is a vigil, too—a vigil 
we must keep in our own streets and schools 
and among the lives of all our people—so 
that those who died here on their native 
soil shall not have died in vain. 

One hundred years ago, the slave was freed. 

One hundred years later, the Negro re- 
mains in bondage to the color of his skin. 

The Negro today asks justice. 

We do not answer him—we do not answer 
those who lie beneath this soil—when we 
reply to the Negro by asking, “Patience.” 

It is empty to plead that the solution to 
the dilemmas of the present rests on the 
hands of the clock. The solution is in our 
hands. Unless we are willing to yield up 
our destiny of greatness among the civiliza- 
tions of history, Americans—white and Negro 
together—must be about the business of re- 
solving the challenge which confronts us now. 

Our Nation found its soul in honor on 
these fields of Gettysburg 100 years ago. We 
must not lose that soul in dishonor now on 
the fields of hate; 

To ask for patience from the Negro is to 
ask him to give more of what he has already 
given enough. But to fail to ask of him— 
and of all Americans—perseverance within 
the processes of a free and responsible society 
would be to fail to ask what the national 
interest requires of all its citizens. 


The law cannot save those who deny it but 
neither can the law serve any who do not 
use it. The history of injustice and in- 
equality is a history of disuse of the law. 
Law has not failed—and is not failing. We 
as a Nation have failed ourselves by not 
trusting the law and by not using the law to 
gain sooner the ends of justice which law 
alone serves. r, 

If the white overestimates what he has 
done for the Negro without the law, the 
Negro may underestimate what he is doing 
and can do for himself with the law. 

If it is empty to ask Negro or white for 
patience, it is not empty—it is merely hon- 
est—to ask perseverance. Men may build 
barricades—and others may hurl themselves 
against those barricades—but what would 
happen at the barricades would yield no 
answers. The answers will only be wrought 
by our perseverance together. It is deceit to 
promise more as it would be cowardice to 
demand less. 

In this hour, it is not our respective races 
which are at stake—it is our Nation. Let 
those who care for their country come for- 
ward, North and South, white and Negro, to 
lead the way through this moment of chal- 
lenge and decision. 

The Negro says, “Now.” Others say, 
Never.“ The voice of responsible Ameri- 
cans—the voice of those who died here and 
the great man who spoke here—their voices 
say, “Together.” There is no other way. 

Until justice is blind to color, until educa- 
tion is unaware of race, until opportunity is 
unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but not 
a fact. To the extent that the Proclamation 
of Emancipation is not fulfilled in fact, to 
that extent we shall have fallen short of 
assuring freedom to the free. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JuNE 3, 1963 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Matthew 25: 21: Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; enter thou into 
the joy of Thy Lord. 

Eternal God, our Father, Thou art 
daily drawing us to Thyself that we may 
share in the fellowship of Thy truth and 
love and attain unto greater beauty of 
character and nobility of conduct. 

Grant that we may commit ourselves 
to the power and leadership of Thy holy 
spirit whereby alone we can find our 
way out of the confusion and turmoil 
of our day and generation. 

We thank Thee for the life and signifi- 
cant ministry and service of our departed 
colleague whose spirit has entered the 
blessedness of Thy nearer presence. 

Today we are joining the vast multi- 
tudes everywhere who are earnestly be- 
seeching Thee to manifest Thy grace to 
the greatly beloved spiritual leader and 
devout pontiff who called us his brothers 
in Christ and who longed and labored 
so fervently for peace on earth and good 
will among men. 

Hear our prayers through the merits 
and mediation of our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, May 31, 1963, was read and ap- 
proved. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 
TRANSFERRED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in 
order under clause 4, rule XIII, the Con- 
sent Calendar rule, be transferred to to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS TRANSFERRED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
ders for today be transferred to tomor- 
row and that they be called prior to the 
special orders scheduled for tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, without 
establishing a precedent, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may be 
permitted to insert their remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD today and in- 
clude therewith extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the year ending 
June 30, 1964. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HORAN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANCIS E. 
WALTER 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce that our beloved 
friend and colleague, Francis E. WALTER, 
has passed on. The calmness and forti- 
tude he displayed in his courageous fight 
to regain his health are a measure of 
those qualities which made Tap“ WAL- 
TER one of the truly great legislators of 
our time. 

Thirty years ago Tap“ began his 
career in this House of Representatives. 
He had prepared himself well for the 
post of lawmaker. Born in Easton, Pa., 
on May 26, 1894, he attended the local 
schools there, later going to a prepara- 
tory school at Princeton, N.J. “Tap” re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from George 
Washington University in 1916, and his 
law degree from Georgetown University 
just 3 years later. His private practice 
of law in Easton began at that time, and 
just before his coming to Congress in 
1933 he had served for 5 years as the 
Northhampton County solicitor. 

“Tap” soon became known as an ex- 
pert parliamentarian and over the years 
was frequently selected to preside when 
the House sat as Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of complex and 
controversial legislation. He never 
avoided an assignment. He carried out 
the chores of chairman of the patronage 
committee well and efficiently. “Tap” 
also served as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic caucus with fairness and dignity. 
He always did his best to win when he 
sought enactment of legislation. Tap“ 
always regarded as one of his greatest 
accomplishments the enactment, in 
spite of a Presidential veto, of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. 

The passage of this controversial law 
did not lose him the affection and regard 
of those who opposed it. Tap's“ un- 
doubted conviction that he was in the 
right and his scrupulous fairness in de- 
bate added to his prestige and the esteem 
in which his colleagues held him. 

His service as chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
was marked by his humanitarian sym- 
pathy for the plight of refugees. More 
than any other, he was responsible for 
the efforts to help displaced persons. 
Last year, “Tap” was cited by the U.S. 
Committee for Refugees for his deep con- 
cern for the problems of refugees and for 
the broad humanitarian approach of the 
1962 refugee act. 

“Tap” was versatile in his legislative 
interests and in his early years in the 
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Congress he became known as an ex- 
pert on labor legislation. In more re- 
cent years, Tan“ was active as the chair- 
man of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, a post he filled so well that 
the House always voted him the funds 
he needed for operating expenses. As 
these funds were almost always larger 
than for other committees, his receiving 
them was a tribute by his colleagues that 
gave concrete evidence of their regard 
and trust. 

As another indication of the affection- 
ate esteem which “Tap” inspired in those 
who came to know him, I wish to read a 
telegram which has been received by the 
Speaker: 

Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please convey to the appropriate survivors 
and to all others in Congress my expression 
of deep sorrow on learning today that the 
Honorable. Francis E. WALTER away. 
I shall always remember “Taps” many 
warmhearted kindnesses to me personally 
and to the people of Hawaii during my serv- 
ice as a delegate. His support of the Hawaii 
statehood bill both in committee and on 
the floor of the House was particularly ef- 
fective. We in Hawaii also regard his co- 
sponsorship of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 as a great contribution 
because it enabled so many of our residents 
to have the opportunity to accept American 
citizenship. Congressman WALTER will al- 
ways be remembered warmly by the people 
of Hawaii. The Nation has lost a great 
American and a truly dedicated Member of 
Congress. I have lost a fine friend. 

Gov. JOHN A. BURNS. 


Mr. Speaker, we can all repeat with 
Governor Burns that “The Nation has 
lost a great American and a truly dedi- 
cated Member of Congress” in the pass- 
ing of our beloved colleague, “Tan” WAL- 
TER. It has been a great privilege and 
honor for me to serve with him in the 
House. I shall always cherish the most 
pleasant memories of our association, 
and I shall miss his wise counsel. In his 
passing, I have lost one of my closest 
friends. To his dear ones I extend my 
heartfelt condolences. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in this expression of sadness 
over the death of one of the giants of 
this House and of this generation. Al- 
though Tap“ WALTER suffered from a 
lingering illness of a character that 
meant that recovery was almost impos- 
sible, I was not prepared for the shock- 
ing news flashed over the radio on Fri- 
day afternoon. 

“Tap” WALTER was a man of extraor- 
dinary proportions measured by any 
standards. He was dynamic. He was 
resourceful. He was confident. He was 
articulate. He was resolute. He was a 
tower of strength in this House. He was 
a patriot who carried on an unyielding 
fight against the Communist menace. 
He was a great lawyer. He was a suc- 
cessful businessman. He was a legisla- 
tive architect who had few equals in our 
time. The statute books are weighted 
with his monumental contributions. He 
was a skillful parliamentarian. He was 
a pillar of strength to every Speaker who 
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has presided over this body in his time. 
He was an outstanding servant of the 
House and of his party in the House. 
He was a great asset to the House not 
only as a legislative craftsman, but as an 
example. His character, his life, and his 
service helped to maintain the great 
ideals and traditions of the House and to 
elevate in the public mind this institu- 
tion as the most faithful servant of the 
American people. Rarely does the death 
of a man have the impact upon his day 
which accompanies that of the death of 
Francts E. WALTER. A great oak has 
fallen, and to paraphrase Edwin Mark- 
ham, there is left “a vacant space against 
the sky.” 

“Tap” WALTER was the esteemed col- 
league of every Member of this House. 
He was our friend. We shall miss him. 

We extend our deepest sympathy to 
his family and his loved ones, and to 
his host of friends in the district which 
he represented in this Congress so well 
for so many years. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, what all 
of us feared was inevitable when we 
paid our tributes to Tab“ WALTER on the 
occasion of his recent birthday anniver- 
sary has now come to pass. 

A dear friend, with us for so long, is 
now gone, his work on this earth finished. 

It is my hope that the words of ad- 
miration and devotion spoken by so many 
of his colleagues just a few days ago 
were a source of gratification and com- 
fort to this great American during the 
final days of his illness. 

There were many facets to the charac- 
ter of this remarkable man. 

He was highly capable; he backed his 
convictions with tremendous courage in 
the face of sometimes bitter opposition. 

“Tap” WALTER was extremely infiu- 
ential in the Congress of the United 
States because of widespread respect for 
his knowledge and his integrity. 

No one took his responsibilities to his 
country more seriously or worked with 
greater diligence and perseverance to 
meet his obligations as he saw them. 

Not in my time here have I known a 
more effective and unrelenting foe of the 
Communist conspiracy and I know of 
no single individual who has shown more 
sympathy and understanding for un- 
happy victims of that conspiracy from 
foreign lands. 

Literally thousands upon thousands of 
human beings owe their chances for a 
new life of freedom in America in large 
measure to the efforts of Tap“ WALTER. 

He was a stalwart patriot and a rugged 
champion of the downtrodden. 

But most of all, to me, “Tap” WALTER 
was a warm, kind, helpful, personal 
friend whom I shall miss more than I 
can say. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
find the words with which to express 
how deeply I personally feel the loss of 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 
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About a week ago—on May 26, to be 
exact—he celebrated his 69th birthday. 
Confined to a hospital with an illness 
the genius of man has yet to find a cure, 
it could not be much of a birthday cele- 
bration for him. Nonetheless, it was for 
me a day for rejoicing. We rejoiced that 
“Tap” was still with us in a prayerful 
hope that in the miracle of life God 
would grant him and us the miracle of 
having him recover. This was not to be. 

In this hour of sorrow—sorrow for 
countless numbers who knew Tap“ 
there can be rejoicing. We rejoice that 
God gave us a man like “Tap,” and we 
find consolation for our sorrow in the 
knowledge that he rests in peace in the 
great reward of life hereafter for a life 
fully lived on earth. A marker at his 
grave dwarfs into insignificance in com- 
parison to the monument of deeds and 
accomplishments he himself has erected. 
He has indeed left his mark on all of 
us personally and on the history of our 
country which time can never erase. 

As I said on this floor on the Thursday 
before his birthday, Tap“ was not one 
who simply follows. He was a leader. 
And because he was a leader he was 
often in the midst of controversy. While 
a political partisan, he exercised inde- 
pendent judgment when he felt that the 
issue transcended any political consid- 
erations. 

It is not without significance that the 
late Speaker Rayburn and our present 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], invariably 
called upon him to preside over the 
House as Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole whenever we had before 
us a highly technical and very contro- 
versial bill. That was because the 
Speaker recognized that “Tap” had the 
confidence and respect of Members from 
both sides of the political aisle, that he 
had an unusually fine legal mind capable 
of handling any complex parliamentary 
question and, above all, that he would 
be both firm and fair in all his rulings 
from the Chair. 

“Tap” came to Congress 2 years before 
I did. Over these many years we have 
been political adversaries, and we have 
been personal friends. No one could 
have a better friend. 

Mr. Speaker, the passing of “Tap” 
WALTER is a loss to me personally that I 
feel deeper than I can say. It is indeed 
a great loss to the House of Representa- 
tives. I extend my sympathy to his wife 


and family. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the distin- 


guished gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement of the passing of our friend 
and colleague, FRANCIS WALTER, was a 
source of sadness and sense of deep loss 
to all of us. FRANCIS WALTER will be sore- 
ly missed by those of us here who were 
privileged to know him well and to asso- 
ciate with him in our legislative en- 
deavors, and by his district, State, and 
Nation for which his contributions were 
great and lasting. 

Through our democratic processes, our 
great country has been highly fortunate 
in the leaders which the people have 
raised up in response to the Nation’s 
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needs of the hour and the times. FRAN- 
cis WALTER was one of those strong men 
who not only dared to give expression 
to his feelings and views but to work 
tirelessly and effectively to translate 
those views into policies which have given 
added strength to the Nation. He was 
formidable in debate, a tenacious fighter 
for principle, and one of the most able 
parliamentarians this body has known 
for many years. FRANCIS WALTER was a 
fervent patriot and an unselfish, devoted 
statesman. He was a man of vision, of 
wisdom, and great intellect. 

Mr. Speaker, when we discuss the 
qualities of departed colleagues we often 
are prone to dwell on those contributions 
which they have made to legislation, to 
the policies of the Nation, and to ac- 
complishments and achievements for 
their constituencies. I join with my 
colleagues in the expressions they have 
made with respect to these matters. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I do wish to 
allude briefly to certain of those per- 
sonal characteristics which endear in- 
dividuals to all of us. “TaD” WALTER was 
a man of courtliness and kindness, of 
thoughtfulness and consideration, of 
good will and great strength of char- 
acter. These qualities, I believe, are as 
important as any of those which relate 
to contributions which he made in the 
field of legislation. 

I extend condolences to his family and 
his many friends in his district. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHELF]. 

Mr. CHELF, Mr. Speaker, while all 

our hearts are heavy with sadness be- 
cause of the passing of our dear friend 
and colleague, the Honorable FRANCIS E. 
WALTER, of Pennsylvania, nevertheless, 
there is far more reason for us to be 
happy than to be sorrowful. To be sure, 
each and every Member of both parties 
of this House and the Senate mourn the 
loss of this able and outstanding Ameri- 
can. 
FRANCIS WALTER shall be missed as one 
of the best Congressmen who ever served 
in this legislative body. He was loved 
by his many friends and admired and re- 
spected by those who did not agree or 
see “eye to eye” with him. He was hon- 
est, persevering, intelligent, successful, 
tough, and a natural-born leader. 
Truly, he was a “Congressman’s Con- 
gressman.” 

Under that self-developed and disci- 
plined air of so-called toughness, there 
beat a heart filled to the brim with com- 
passion, sympathy, helpfulness, and un- 
derstanding of all his fellow men. His 
every action and deed have proved this 
statement to be true. 

These are some of the things for which 
he shall long be missed and mourned. 
On the other hand, however, “Tap,” as 
he was affectionately called, will be 
gratefully and happily remembered for 
his magnificent 30-year contribution to 
good government and good laws that are 
on the statute books today as a result of 
his ability, fairness, astuteness, and 
creative genius. 

FRANCIS WALTER was a courageous man 
as well as a splendid legislator. As his 
close personal friend and one who served 
with him for over 18 years on both the 
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Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives and the Subcommittee 
of Immigration and Nationality, I saw at 
close hand how he worked, how he op- 
erated and how he reacted under fire 
from his critics. When he felt he was 
right—and generally he was—he called 
for full steam ahead and got the job 
done, his accusers and hecklers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on for hours 
eulogizing this distinguished and ex- 
traordinary American who not only 
served his country tremendously in peace 
but who also wore its uniform in time of 
war in order to help preserve its free- 
dom. 

In my humble opinion, “TAD” WALTER 
needs no monument or headstone over 
his grave for the very simple reason 
that what he did here in the interest of 
all poor immigrants of every race, color, 
creed and nationality shall be deeply 
emblazoned in the hearts and memories 
of the thousands he has befriended and 
this shall be a perpetual and everlast- 
ing monument to him. 

To all of those who loved him and for 
whom he had great love and devotion, I 
ask God's blessing. May the Good Lord 
rest his brave soul in peace and prepare 
for him a special place in his “Mansion 
of Rest.” 

Mr. Speaker— 

Somewhere beyond the sunset 

Where loneliness never lies 
Tap lives in a land of glory 

‘Neath the blue and the gold of the skies 
Not dead to those who love him 

But only gone before 
For he shall live with us in memory 

And he shall forevermore. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOcH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress, the country, yes, much of the 
world was the loser at the passing of 
our colleague, Francis E. WALTER. 

Everyone who has been a Member of 
Congress since Tab“ WALTER took his 
seat in the House more than 30 years 
ago knows that he was one of the most 
resourceful, effective, influential, cou- 
rageous, patriotic Members who has 
served in the House in all those fateful 
years. His accomplishments in domestic 
affairs were most constructive and are 
legion. 

In addition, his untiring and effective 
leadership, both at home and abroad, in 
helping move people from overpopulated 
to underdeveloped countries has provided 
opportunity and security to countless 
people who had little of either before. 

The good that Francis E. WALTER has 
done will live long after he is gone. 

My deepest sympathy goes to every 
member of his family and to all his loved 
ones. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
valued colleague and friend, FRANCIS E. 
WALTER, has passed from this world of 
travail to his eternal reward. We are 
saddened by his death which takes from 
our ranks a man of strong convictions, a 
man of determined purpose, a man who 
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held an unswerving devotion to his coun- 
try, a man richly endowed with the qual- 
ities of raw courage and a man whose 
commitment to the rule of law as the 
heartstone of American democracy was 
total. Tap,“ as he was affectionately 
known to so many of his colleagues, 
labored in the arena of political combat 
which he loved so much until called by 
his Maker to a life of eternal rest. 

Thirty years ago last March 4, “Tan” 
WALTER came to Congress from the 15th 
District of Pennsylvania. During those 
years he served as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It was my priv- 
ilege to serve with him on that commit- 
tee for the past 20 years. He served as 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 1, on Im- 
migration and Nationality for many 
years and for 14 of those years I sat 
beside him in committee meetings too 
numerous to recall. Most of those years 
were characterized by trying human 
problems growing out of the crisis of 
World War II and events in its after- 
math. In the search for solutions to 
those problems Tap“ was always moti- 
vated by what he believed to be our best 
national interests. His compassion for 
the homeless, the persecuted and the 
unwanted victims of war and ruthless 
political systems is known to all who 
sought his counsel. The innocent vic- 
tims of war and tyranny found in him 
a courageous champion of justice. Be- 
set by the companion problems of na- 
tional security rising out of the global 
ideological conflict his task as chairman 
of our subcommittee was not an easy 
one. Amidst controversy, impassioned 
plea and the doubts of an uncertain era 
he remained always calm, confident, 
and determined that a way could be 
found to honor our rich traditions as a 
land of refuge without endangering the 
future of our country to which he was 
dedicated. Standing as timeless monu- 
ments to the quality of his leadership 
are the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
the Refuge Relief Act of 1953, and the 
emergency parole program for Hungar- 
ian refugees in 1956. Many thousands of 
new Americans throughout the length 
and breadth of our country will mourn 
his passing and will remember him in 
their prayers for the blessings of liberty 
they and their families now enjoy. 

Great is the mark of our departed col- 
league and friend on the laws under 
which our system of self-government is 
preserved and strengthened. Others 
have spoken and more will undoubtedly 
speak on his remarkable career as a law- 
maker and dedicated public servant. 
One law, in my judgment, stands out in 
that long record because it is identified 
in the public mind with the names of our 
departed friends Senator McCarran and 
Mr. WALTER. I refer to Public Law 414, 
82d Congress, known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

The public controversy which attended 
enactment of that law does not detract 
from the years of work, research and 
public hearings required to bring into one 
codified statute all the then existing 
laws related to immigration and na- 
tionality policy. Tap“ was the first to 
admit the law with which his name is 
identified was not a panacea just as he 
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had been among the first to advocate 
the need for a codified immigration law, 
for he knew that manmade laws, like 
the men who make them, are never per- 
fect and that the tide of time makes 
change inevitable. Time and the test 
of experience will credit him with bring- 
ing a large degree of legal order into a 
special field of highly complicated public 
law. 

We will miss Francis WALTER in the 
deliberations of this body where the force 
of his leadership was exceeded only by 
his concern for the preservation of Amer- 
ican democracy. We will miss him in 
the work of the Judiciary Committee 
where his counsel, labors and decisions 
over 30 years have left a distinctive mark. 
I will miss him as a friend. The stimu- 
lating challenge which he brought to the 
20-odd years of our association will re- 
main among my warmest memories of 
those eventful years. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join my colleagues here in the 
House of Representatives in paying re- 
spect to our late esteemed colleague, the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the Honorable Francis E. WALTER. 
I keenly feel the sadness of his passing 
because of the fact that he was my friend 
for many years. 

The people of his district in Pennsyl- 
vania realized a long time ago that they 
truly had a great and dedicated repre- 
sentative as their Congressman. His 
loss will now be deeply felt by all the 
people of the 15th District of Pennsyl- 
vania. Even though Representative WAL- 
TER fulfilled the great responsibilities 
placed upon him by his many duties, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Nationality of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Nationality 
Policy and as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic caucus, he always remembered 
that his first duty and obligation was to 
the people who had sent him to the 
House of Representatives. 

I shall miss Tap“ after serving with 
him over 19 years here in the House of 
Representatives. 

His family has my deepest sympathy 
and prayers in their loss. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sorrow that we record the passing 
of our very good friend and colleague, 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania. 

We have lost an able colleague, and his 
loss will be keenly felt by all who knew 
him. Tap“ was a humble man who had 
a goodness of soul and kindness of heart, 
always affable and congenial. He dedi- 
cated his life to the service of his coun- 
try and in all problems he responded with 
an alacrity of a man who had become a 
willing servant of public duty. 

I cannot attempt to grasp or sum up 
the aggregate of his service in public 
life in a few words, and it is needless. 
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His life comprised a term of some years 
and produced a record that won for him 
the hearty commendations of the people 
of our State and Nation. 

He was a man with the highest con- 
cepts of citizenship and a firm believer 
in the principles of liberty and our Amer- 
ican way of life. His devotion to and 
love of country was something to be ad- 
mired; always ambitious to uphold and 
defend the fine ideals and traditions of 
our Nation. 

He strove mightily to attain those ob- 
jectives which he thought were for the 
best interests of all our people and his 
work in the House of Representatives 
was most useful and constructive. 

Francis was a kindly man who de- 
lighted in lifting the burdens of life from 
the shoulders of others, a man who made 
the best of life as he found it, and one 
who was happy when any little act or 
deed of his added to the lives of the rest 
of us. 

So today it is with a feeling of deep 
sadness that we record his passing and 
remember him for the many little acts 
of kindness that manifested his friend- 
ship and good will toward the Members 
of this House. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, someone has said that “he who 
saves his country saves all things, and 
all things saved will bless him. But he 
who loses his country loses all things 
and all things lost will curse him.” 

FRANCIS WALTER gave his life trying to 
save his country. His country will bless 
him. 

Mr. Speaker, Francis WALTER was my 
friend, as I was his, and the word of his 
death came as a shock. 

The Nation has lost a fine public serv- 
ant. We in the Congress have lost a 
truly stalwart champion of the patriotic 
principles which made our Nation great. 

Francis WALTER was a strong, coura- 
geous exponent of those things in which 
he believed. 

But as firm as he was in his convic- 
tions, I never knew him to be anything 
but that which was without question 
completely fair toward those with whom 
he differed on principle or political con- 
victions. 

Nor could anyone doubt his sincerity or 
his honesty. He was a man of great 
moral character. He was a devout Chris- 
tian, and based his ideals upon his de- 
votion to his country and Christianity. 
His ideals and spirit inspired many over 
the years he served in the Congress. 

Though his spirit and example will live 
on in the lives of all of us, Francis WAL- 
TER Will be sorely missed among his col- 
leagues. 

He was so busy filling his arduous role 
in the Congress, he could not find time 
to think of himself. In addition to rep- 
resenting the good people of the 15th 
District of Pennsylvania, he served as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, chairman of the 
Democratic patronage committee, chair- 
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man of the Democratic caucus and rank- 
ing member of the Judiciary Committee. 
It is no wonder that his health failed at 
last at age 69. 

His family and loved ones can take 
solace in the fact that he died in serv- 
ice of his beloved America, and that he 
was one of those— 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, who will not lie. 


He died trying to save America. All 
America, will bless him. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. It is a sad privilege to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
a man who I think was as fine a man as 
ever sat in this body. All of us respected 
him. He meant a lot to the augustness 
of this House of Representatives. 

There is one facet of Tab“ WALTER’S 
life that has always impressed me, and 
that is the way he got along with all of 
his committee employees. I was im- 
pressed with their devotion to him, the 
good work they did. I know, because I 
spoke to him about it, that when “Tap” 
WALTER went to the hospital he had on 
his mind taking time on the floor to pay 
tribute to one of the finest reading 
clerks the House of Representatives ever 
had, George Maurer. Tap“ brought 
him down from Pennsylvania. All of us 
missed him. Perhaps one of these days 
we will take time out to pay tribute to 
George Maurer, who was one of “Tap” 
WALTER’s employees. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I feel a 
very personal loss in the passing of my 
friend, “Tap” WALTER. “TAD” WALTER 
and I came to this body together on 
March 4, 1933. We were among the large 
class of 164 who came to this House in 
the 73d Congress—151 of those Members 
had never served before, while 13 were 
former Members who had returned in 
that class after having missed one or 
more previous sessions. At the time of 
his unfortunate passing, he and I were 
the only two of that group still serving 
in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like very much 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by others here today in their high 
evaluation of the man; our former col- 
league, FraNcIs WALTER, and of the serv- 
ice that he rendered in this House, to his 
district, his State, and, above all, to his 
Nation. 

For more than three decades, FRANCIS 
WALTER has served in this House as a 
Representative from the great State of 
Pennsylvania with distinction, with pa- 
triotism, and with political courage. 

Mr. Speaker, he carved for himself a 
niche in history in a numerically large 
body where prominence is difficult to 
achieve. Unlike other numerically 
smaller bodies, a man, to gain public rec- 
ognition and honor, must have outstand- 
ing ability. Although he served for more 
than 30 years, he only comparatively re- 
cently became chairman of a committee 


of this House where seniority plays such 
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a prominent role. And then, that came 
as a result of the creation of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the 
House as a standing committee. But, 
notwithstanding this, it was in the Judi- 
ciary Committee, of which he was the 
ranking member, that he rendered yeo- 
man service to the country and its in- 
stitutions. 

Possessed of a brilliant mind, he was 
effective in the legislative considerations 
of that committee. But, Mr. Speaker, 
possibly his most outstanding character- 
istic was his political courage. He never 
hesitated to oppose those in high places 
even in his own party when he thought 
they were wrong. 

Surely, the House has lost a valuable 
Member and our sympathy goes out to 
his loved ones. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WIIISI. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been a personal friend and close associ- 
ate of Congressman Francis WALTER for 
the past 15 years. I had the privilege of 
serving with him on two committees, the 
House Committee on the Judiciary and 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Besides almost daily contact 
on the floor, it had become a custom for 
us to have private heart-to-heart talks 
at least once a week. 

As a part of our committee work I trav- 
eled abroad with “Tap” WALTER on two 
occasions and we traveled together rath- 
er extensively over the length and 
breadth of this country. These personal 
and extended contacts and travels gave 
me a rare opportunity to know Congress- 
man WALTER, the man, the lawyer, the 
parliamentarian, and the legislator. 

“Tap” WALTER was a man of integrity, 
a brilliant lawyer and an outstanding 
parliamentarian and legislator. To men- 
tion just two, the McCarran-Walter Act 
and the Administrative Procedures Act 
are monuments to his legislative crafts- 
manship. 

I learned more from him about parlia- 
mentary law and the art of legislation 
than from any other source or in any 
book. 

“Tap” WALTER had a great mind, a 
tremendous drive, and an innate talent 
for leadership. As I said on the floor re- 
cently on the occasion of his birthday, 
he was one of the most courageous men 
I ever met and I have never known him 
to run away from an issue or to run out 
on a friend. 

On my last visit with him at the 
Georgetown Hospital we talked about 
baseball, football, legislation, politics 
and everything except his own sad con- 
dition. Before leaving the room, how- 
ever, I asked, “Tap, is there anything 
I can do for you?” And he replied, “No, 
there is nothing either you or anyone else 
can do for me, but I am ready for it. 
And, Ep, let me give you this piece of ad- 
vice. Just continue to be yourself.” 

“Tap” was always true to himself 
whether walking with kings or talking 
to the crowds. 

Now he is gone and we his colleagues, 
his district, his State and his country 
will miss him ever so much. I extend 
heartfelt sympathy to his family and to 
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his faithful and devoted administrative 
assistant, Ruth Miskell. 

May God have mercy on his good soul 
and may God help me to be myself as I 
share and carry on even a small part of 
his heavy burden on earth. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
said by the admirers of a great American 
and a great Democrat of another day— 
Grover Cleveland—that they loved him 
for the enemies he had made. 

Congressman Francis E. WALTER, a 
great American and a great Democrat, 
merits this same high tribute. 

Perhaps it is a measure of the effec- 
tiveness with which “Tap” WALTER 
fought for the causes in which he be- 
lieved that even in death he is not en- 
tirely spared the venom and spite which 
his devotion to duty brought him from 
some sources in his lifetime. 

Thus one Washington news story since 
his passing, referring in a slighting and 
derisive vein to his service as chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, said that Congressman WAL- 
TER was “obsessed with internal secu- 
rity.” 

Countless Americans, I am sure, will 
regard this intended slur as a badge of 
honor. 

The internal security of the United 
States, in this dangerous and conspira- 
torial age of Communist subversion and 
aggression, was indeed and rightfully a 
profound concern of Francis WALTER— 
and to that security he made monumen- 
tal contributions. 

Let those of us who continue for a time 
in positions of responsibility be as dili- 
gent and faithful in the discharge of our 
own stewardship. 

I forbear to speak further of our dis- 
tinguished and lamented colleague, my 
chairman, and my friend. I was hon- 
ored—as we have all been honored—to 
know and serve with him. I extend my 
sympathies to those who survive. 

May Francis WALTER rest in peace, 
And his works do truly follow him. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Roscers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Lord in his wisdom has 
taken from us one of our outstanding 
leaders, Francis E. WALTER, a patriot 
and statesman has contributed much to 
the welfare of the citizens of the United 
States of America. 

We pause to pay honor and tribute to 
this great American. Throughout his 
lifetime he has always been considered a 
man among men. It was his privilege to 
be a leader and that leadership has left 
its imprint on the destiny of America. 
Thirty years of devotion to the legisla- 
tive field was just one contribution that 
he made. 

Prior to his acceptance of his respon- 
sibilities as a Member of the House of 
Representatives he had proven to the 
rest of the world that he was a true loyal 
dedicated person at every opportunity 
and was in favor of our orderly process. 

When any action threatened the wel- 
fare of the Nation he was the first to 
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speak out. When his services were 
needed in the Armed Forces he was a 
volunteer. These characteristics were 
appreciated by those who really under- 
stood his desire to preserve the American 
way of life. 

The span of life of each individual on 
this earth is indeed short. The Master 
in his wisdom determines the eternal call. 
Francis E. WALTER throughout his short 
life was resolute and had a clear under- 
standing of principles. His acts, con- 
duct, and deeds will long be remembered 
and we, in the House of Representatives, 
were blessed in having a man of this 
strong character among us. He will be 
missed for many years to come. I ex- 
tend my sympathy to the family and his 
loved ones. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScHADEBERG]. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no doubt that today much of the 
conversations in the halls will include 
many personal expressions of regret and 
sorrow over the fact that tomorrow we 
will say a final farewell to our dear 
friend and respected colleague, FRANCIS 
WALTER. Some will express their regrets 
by saying that we will be burying our 
friend. I should like to remind the 
House, however, that we will be laying 
in its final resting place only the bodily 
vehicle which has served this great 
patriot and son of God so ably through 
the past 69 years. Mr. WALTER no longer 
dwells among us in the fiesh. He has 
been called by God to receive his eternal 
reward and has left behind an empty 
tomb, final and visible evidence that he 
has dwelt among us for a time. While 
his colleagues who knew him cannot 
quench the desire to say a word of testi- 
mony in his behalf, yet in a larger sense, 
he needs no one to speak for him; for 
he has, as all of us must, spoken vividly, 
colorfully, and with a depth of meaning, 
that words of others could not convey, in 
his own behalf. Surely nothing we could 
say here or do here could alter the cir- 
cumstances, regarding Mr, WALTER, in 
which we find ourselves today. He has 
spoken ably with his own life. Nothing 
we could say here can add to or detract 
from the high esteem in which he is held 
by those who knew him intimately. 

Though we shall miss his bodily pres- 
ence, his wise counsel, his intelligent 
judgment, his warm smile, his spirit, 
which underlies all the attributes men 
could in honesty shower upon him, will 
continue to permeate the Halls of Con- 
gress and will serve as a constant re- 
minder of our privileges and responsi- 
bilities as freemen. 

Last week many of us stood on sacred 
ground made hallowed by the memories 
of our honored dead who fell in battle 
in our Nation’s wars to preserve the 
cause of freedom. All the great words 
describing their sacrifices and their 
dedication, their love for freedom and 
for country, could be ascribed to the one 
in whose memory we pause today, for 
truly this man gave his life in service 
in war and in peace to the high and noble 
purposes for which our Nation stands. 
I am sure that as Francis E. WALTER 
passes in review before those who have 
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entered the Haven of Eternal Rest, he 
will receive perhaps the most precious 
ovation of all in the simple words “Well 
done; because of you, we who have given 
our lives in battle have not died in 
vain.” 

These words by Georgia Harkness 
have special significance as they are ap- 
plied to our departed colleague: 

A giant pine, magnificent and old, 

Stood stanch against the sky and all around 

Shed beauty, grace and power. Within its 
fold 

Birds safely reared their young. The velvet 
ground 

Beneath was gentle, and the cooling shade 

Gave cheer to passers-by. Its towering arms 

A landmark stood, erect and unafraid, 

As if to say, “Fear naught from life’s alarms.” 

It fell one day. Where it had dauntless stood 

Was loneliness and void. But men who 


passed 
Paid tribute—said, “To know this life was 


good. 
It left its mark on me. Its work stands fast.” 
And so it lives. Such life no bonds can 
hold— 
This giant pine, magnificent and old. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
great and historic Chamber, with the 
other body, constituting the Congress of 
the United States, is the heart of the 
legislative life of our country. This 
Chamber is hallowed by the service and 
memories of Members of the past who 
contributed to the preservation and the 
strengthening of our country. 

Today we honor one of the great Mem- 
bers of this body of all time, one who 
during his 30 years of service in this 
body contributed to the maximum ex- 
tent humanly possible by word and deed 
and action, to the strengthening and 
to the progress of our beloved country, 
our beloved late friend, FRANCIS WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Francis WALTER did not take the 
American heritage for granted. He con- 
sidered it precious, not to be used like 
a spendthrift, but to keep alive, to 
nourish it, and to contribute to the proud 
traditions that he and we inherited. 

I was with Francis WALTER a few hours 
before he died; he was not conscious. I 
had visited with him on a number of oc- 
casions while he was in the hospital. He 
was still looking forward to the day 
when he would return to this body and 
continue to make his marked contribu- 
tion to the progress and to the strength- 
ening of our beloved country. 

Francis WALTER was a confidant and 
adviser of Presidents, Speakers, legisla- 
tors. He was both great and good. We 
have lost a great American, an outstand- 
ing legislator, a warrior in the legislative 
service of our country and also in time 
of war. 

While we shall miss him, we will al- 
ways remember with treasured minds his 
charm, his grace, his strength, his abil- 
ity, and his contributions not only to 
the stability and strength of this body 
but to the stability, strength, and prog- 
ress of our beloved country. 

Francis WALTER was one of the truly 
great men who has ever served in the 
entire history of our country in the Con- 
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gress of the United States. In his pass- 
ing, our country has lost one of its out- 
standing legislators, and I have lost a 
personal friend. To his loved ones left 
behind I extend my profound sympathy 
in their great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. CURTIN]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Francis E. WALTER takes from this 
body and from among us, as individual 
Members, one of Pennsylvania’s most 
outstanding sons and a man admired 
by everyone who knew him. 

Our colleague goes to his eternal re- 
ward following a life dedicated to his 
country and to his State. He left a 
tremendous record of accomplishments 
in this distinguished body and I am very 
proud and honored to have known him 
and to have served in this body with 
him. The deliberations of this body will 
henceforth miss a voice which was al- 
ways respected and which spoke out 
often for those principles which have 
made this country great. 

This is a day of great sorrow to the 
United States and to Pennsylvania and 
we shall all miss “Tab” WALTER very 
much. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, when one 
loses a personal friend it is difficult to 
say that will do much to fill the 
void. “Tap” WALTER was a man who 
wanted to do things for people. Last 
fall he came to my district to help me in 
my campaign. When I urged and 
pleaded with him not to come because I 
knew he was not feeling well, he said, 
“Nonsense,” and of course he came. 
Many famous people have spoken in 
eastern Ohio. I think of all those who 
have been there I will probably consider 
his speech as one of the greatest. He 
was billed with a great deal of fanfare 
and publicity in the newspapers as the 
chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, but he spoke only 
briefly about the work of that committee. 

I recall that he said, “I would hope 
America could resist not only the sub- 
versives on the left but the radical ex- 
tremists on the right, and go down the 
middle road of freedom which made 
America great.” 

He spent the night at my home, and 
we spent the next morning driving 
around eastern Ohio. He was thrilled 
and happy to be with one of his friends 
as was I to have him there. I always, 
from the first day I came here, was proud 
to call him a friend. He was helpful to 
me as he was to dozens, yes, hundreds, 
of new Members on both sides of the 
aisle. His counsel was available. He 
never forced it on you but it was always 
there if you requested it. 

I would say that those of us who have 
been here for many years will miss 
him because he always had something to 
contribute when you sought his advice. 

His name will be remembered in this 
Hall as long as Congress exists as one of 
the men who loved the Congress, who 
enjoyed working as a Congressman, who 
made the Congress the great institution 
that it is. 
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My sympathy goes out to his loved ones 
in their hour of sorrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WHALLEY]. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn of the death of Con- 
gressman FRANCIS E. WALTER. 

Mr. WALTER was an outstanding Mem- 
ber of Congress from Pennsylvania, very 
much interested in the welfare of his 
State and his country. 

He was the eighth ranking Member of 
the Congress of the United States, hav- 
ing served over 30 years, which in itself 
is an exceptional achievement. 

Congressman WALTER once told report- 
ers that the 1961-62 session would be 
his last, but he had such an intense de- 
sire to continue his congressional work, 
and with the permission of his doctor, he 
ran again for the 88th Congress. Less 
than 2 weeks ago, Dr. Crain announced 
that Congressman WALTER was suffering 
from leukemia. 

Even then, Mr. WALTER said: 

With the help of God and my physician, 
I hope to sufficiently recover and to resume 
my congressional duties. 


Mr. WALTER worked with the same in- 
tensity in Congress, hard working and 
able, serving his country with integrity 
and distinction. 

He was very kind and considerate, and 
will be greatly missed by all of us. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives in paying tribute to our late col- 
league, the Honorable Francis E. WALTER. 
At this time, I extend my sympathy to 
his family and loved ones. They will miss 
him as we, Members of Congress, will 
miss him. I am very happy to have had 
the honor to have served with Francis 
WALTER and I am sure that my life and 
career as a public servant was strength- 
ened by knowing him. 

“Tap” as we knew him was, I believe, an 
extremist. He was a man who possessed 
great courage—to the high degree of 
fearlessness. He faced all issues armed 
with this courage and fearlessness. Yet, 
under this facade he was deeply con- 
scious of, and deeply hurt by those who 
challenged his many motives—his faith 
in his ideals, in his efforts, in his hope 
for peoples. He would seek out those 
who misunderstood his beliefs and en- 
deavor to explain his purposes and mo- 
tives. It was fortunate, under these cir- 
cumstances, that he possessed a keen 
sense of humor and used this sense of 
humor to convey his many messages. 

“Tap” WALTER possessed great ability 
and capacity for work. He was a serious 
person. He bore his many responsibili- 
ties as one of the leaders in the House 
of Representatives and, as a leader, I am 
sure he will be missed not only by his 
district, but by his State of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Nation. I pray that God 
will guide him and bless him in his eter- 
nal home. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morcan] and other Members of the 
House today in expressing our deep sym- 
pathy to the family and loved ones of our 
late colleague, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, the Honorable “Tap” WALTER. 

Seven years ago when I came to the 
House of Representatives as a new Re- 
publican member from the State of West 
Virginia, the firm hand of Francis 
WALTER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
reached out and touched me after only 
21 days of service in this House. It was 
at our initial meeting of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee that he learned that I 
had been a student at Lafayette College 
in Easton, Pa. This was his hometown. 
Our friendship began to grow. Several 
days ago the Members of the House met 
and paid special tribute to Congressman 
WALTER on his 69th birthday. It was 
interesting to me to witness the warmth 
and the feeling this House had for this 
leading Member of the Congress espe- 
cially as it was expressed by individual 
Members on both sides of the aisle. I 
think I might be a good example as one 
of our membership who can testify to 
the fact that Tap WALTER in his way 
made himself felt on both sides of the 
aisle in this great Chamber. He taught 
me there is no such thing as a middle 
aisle as a dividing line between the po- 
litical parties here. At a time, so very 
recent in my own political past, the mem- 
bership of the opposition party gathered 
in great array against me and one friend 
and confidant, FrRANcIs WALTER, he a 
Democrat, gave me the courage, the 
strength, and the advice to continue 
whatever the odds might be. Not only 
was he my confidant, but he was my 
benefactor, and as a result of his guid- 
ance and wisdom I prevailed in that par- 
ticular political undertaking. 

Mr. Speaker, I worked with Francis 
WALTER, as everyone in this House did, in 
one way or the other. Perhaps not so 
intimately as some, but very closely in 
many respects. I traveled with him 
widely throughout the world as we 
worked together on the Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Nationality of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I watched his guiding 
hand on the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee on European Migration. I noticed 
and applauded the reverence that the 
members of the some 28 nations of this 
International Refugee Committee had 
for him and who appreciated the work 
of this great American. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, some 
several days ago the Members of this 
body met and paid their respects on his 
birthday. As I heard each of those 
Members, some of long years’ standing 
and some of very few months’ service in 
this Chamber, express their friendship 
and their glad tidings to him at that 
time, I felt what depth of a man this 
individual must be to have made his 
personality and his presence so inti- 
mately known to all of us regardless of 
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the number of years which we had 
served with him. 

Mr. Speaker, for me to join with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MorcGan] and say that I have lost a true 
friend, a close friend, one whom I dare 
say during the number of years I might 
be privileged to continue to serve in this 
body, I shall not merit the opportunity 
of knowing another so well or with so 
great a personal affection, is most diffi- 
cult. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure America has 
lost one of its great statesmen, the world 
has lost a man who was genuinely con- 
cerned with the trials and tribulations 
of the unfortunate. I have personally 
lost a deep, deep personal friend, and I 
extend my sympathy to his family and 
to his loved ones. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time to express my deep-felt sor- 
row in the loss of our colleague, “Tap” 
WALTER, and extend my sympathy to the 
members of his family who are bereaved 
by the loss of this great man. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the privilege of 
serving for over 20 years in this body 
with Congressman WALTER. I could not 
begin to tell of the many favors which he 
has done for me, nor could I recount 
the many times that I went to him seek- 
ing advice on various subjects. 

Mr. Speaker, I felt that he was a sin- 
cere, dedicated man, and a most capable 
man in the important positions which he 
held. After his election to the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I felt that he brought to that 
committee a sense of purpose and a sense 
of steadiness which it had not had in 
previous years. From that time on I felt 
constrained to support the appropria- 
tions for this committee. I felt that in 
many instances Tab“ WALTER was ma- 
ligned by people who did not understand 
him and who did not really know the 
character of this man. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the privilege of sit- 
ting in the Speaker’s chair for 3 days 
as chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
during the debate on the so-called Wal- 
ter-McCarran bill. I listened to the de- 
bate on the floor. There was one point 
which struck me with a great deal of 
concern. A great deal of the criticism 
of that particular bill was directed to- 
ward segments of the bill which were in 
effect brought together and codified un- 
der this one piece of legislation. Our 
naturalization and immigration laws and 
provisions were scattered throughout the 
context of all kinds of legislation. Many 
of its provisions came about through 
riders on appropriations bills and small 
acts of different kinds pertaining to the 
subject of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion. I would say at least 80 or 90 per- 
cent of the Walter-McCarran bill was 
the bringing together of these various 
bits of legislation scattered throughout 
the code into one place where we who 
would be interested in an immigration 
problem could find and study the code 
provisions thereof. 
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Yet, it seemed like in every one of 
these areas that were codified, that were 
brought together, people who objected 
to the provisions of that particular sec- 
tion of the act cast blame and criticism 
upon the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Congressman WALTER. 

I felt, first, that he did a great job in 
bringing together this scattered act 
throughout the Code into one place; and 
second, I thought many of the provisions 
of the McCarran-Walter Act were timely, 
and I think specifically at this time of 
the liberalization of the law in regard 
to the Japanese-American citizens of 
California and other States which gave 
the right of citizenship to their parents 
who were not born in the United States. 
These rights were given in appreciation 
to the Japanese-Americans who served 
in our armed services during the war 
with great honor. 

I voted for that bill and have defended 
the bill in the main, although there 
were some provisions I did not agree 
with. I think a great deal of criticism 
brought against Congressman WALTER 
was by people who did not understand 
exactly what that bill contained. But 
I sat for 3 days listening to its discus- 
sion, and I was convinced it was a good 
bill, and I voted for it. 

We have lost a man of great stature, 
a man who brought dignity to the Con- 
gress, one who was known far and wide 
for his sympathy and understanding of 
the younger Members of the Congress. 

I regret my words are inadequate to 
express the deep feeling I have at the 
loss which we have suffered. I know 
the members of my own delegation, who 
were great friends of Mr. WALTER, share 
this view. At this time I know that one 
of his closest friends, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEPPARD], the 
dean of the California delegation, who is 
prevented from being here today by mat- 
ters beyond his control, would rise and 
state the same sentiments I have ex- 
pressed. We have lost a great and good 
friend. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Frances P. Botton]. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in Francis WALTER’S death this 
House and this country has suffered a 
grievous loss. 

It was not my good fortune to serve 
closely with him, but I had many oppor- 
tunities to experience his graciousness, 
his readiness to help not only his col- 
leagues but all who went to him for help. 

I had occasion also to see and to feel 
the steellike quality that was so much 
a part of him. Whatever touched the 
security of his country was to him his 
first duty. We did not always agree— 
why should we?—but at such moments 
one felt the quality of the man more 
strongly than usual. His fairness, his 
courage, his constant determination to 
give unstintingly of himself. 

It has been a great privilege to serve 
with him in this House, for which I am 
grateful. His going leaves us sorrowing, 
yet deeply grateful for the example he 
has been and always will be. Such men 
are rare, not to be replaced. Yet he has 
left so much behind him for us to emu- 
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late that we should feel enriched by his 
living, not deprived by his death. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sixes]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has lost one of its most valued 
Members. The name of Francis WAL- 
TER would be one of those at the top of 
nearly every list if the Congress were 
asked to compile a listing of those most 
valuable, most needed, and most appre- 
ciated. The death of this distinguished 
public servant leaves a void that is wide 
and deep. Few men have been as uni- 
versally admired by his colleagues or will 
be missed as greatly. 

FRANCIS WALTER was a man of courage 
and a man of character. He was a man 
of dedication; a man who could be sin- 
cere in his convictions, but who could 
be kindly toward the convictions of oth- 
ers. That is one of the reasons he had 
friends, close friends, on both sides of the 
aisle and in every school of thought. 

The touch of greatness was upon him, 
but he wore it gracefully. He knew how 
to be firm, but his firmness could be 
blessed with kindness. He did not as- 
pire to a position of leadership in the 
House, but he exercised leadership 
through the affection, regard, and re- 
spect which every Member held for him. 

The death of Francis WALTER has 
taken a great American and a great 
statesman from our midst. There are 
not many who can truly be classifield 
as such. He fitted the mold to perfec- 
tion. The memory of FRANCIS WALTER 
will be a guiding beacon for performance 
in public office of the highest order. 

My delegation joins me in expressing 
deep and earnest sympathy for the 
members of his family in their great 
bereavement. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASH- 
BROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not say that I was a personal friend of 
Mr. WALTER. That, of course, is my own 
loss because I never got to know him that 
well. As a younger Member of the House, 
I, of course, treated him with the respect 
he deserved; as a matter of fact, I al- 
ways referred to him as “Mr. WALTER” 
or “Mr. Chairman.” It was not my good 
fortune to know him well enough to call 
him by the names that have been used 
here today. 

On three occasions in the last session 
I had the opportunity to speak to him. 
Inasmuch as my interests were so close 
to his in the field of subversion and the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, they concerned these matters. I 
well recall one particular incident be- 
cause I was somewhat nettled by some- 
thing that had been done. He was 
kindly; he was interested; he was help- 
ful. As we conversed near the doors, I 
saw one of the more important Members 
call to him saying, “Francis, come here 
a moment.” Being a younger Member, 
I thought perhaps he would leave and 
probably he should have, but he spent 
5 more minutes talking to me, explain- 
ing the points I had brought to his at- 
tention. 

That rather impressed me as a young- 
er Member; that is, he had the time to 
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answer questions—yes, even complaints 
of his much junior colleagues.. I have a 
particular loss in that I came into this 
session, the 88th Congress, with high 
hopes of serving under such a great 
chairman. Unfortunately, every meet- 
ing of our committee so far this year 
has not been headed by the man whom 
we honor today. I say this in no way 
disparaging the great ability of the new 
chairman but merely because I had so 
looked forward to working with Mr. WAL- 
TER. So, I feel a personal loss, and it 
will never be my opportunity now to be 
a personal friend of Mr. WALTER. 

I had looked forward to the appoint- 
ment on the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, looking to a closer 
relationship with this very great. man. 
Now, unfortunately, that relationship 
will never come to pass. So, as a younger 
Member, who stood in awe and respect of 
this great man, I personally want to ex- 
tend my sympathies to the family and 
to state that officially, as a member of 
this important committee, a void has 
been created that will never be filled. 
However, we can only do what he would 
have wanted and that is to continue his 
work in this committee and endeavor to 
uphold the very lofty and high tradi- 
tions set down by this very great man. 
Longfellow put it well when he wrote: 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


His footprints were deep; they were 
steady of purpose and they pointed so 
clearly that we, his successors, though 
never filling them, can at least continue 
in the direction of his noble and untiring 
efforts. : 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for yielding, I do not 
know what more can be said of FRANCIS 
WALTER that has not already been said. 
I got to know him the very first term 
that I was in the Congress, and I have 
known him rather intimately ever since 
that time, some 18 years. 

“Tap” WALTER was a kindly person 
who took an interest in new Members of 
Congress, and I found when I came here 
that he was always available for consul- 
tation, and his advice was always sound. 
We are going to miss him in this House 
more than we think at this time. Some- 
times we did not always see eye to eye 
on things, but as has been so fittingly 
said, this is as it should be. I want to 
join my other colleagues in conveying to 
his loved ones my sincere sympathy. 
The State of Pennsylvania has lost one of 
its fairest sons. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for yielding to me. Before I ever came 
to the House of Representatives or, 
frankly, ever even thought of seeking to 
attain this office, as a man working in 
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the news media, I had learned to respect 
and honor the character and the work 
of our late colleague. Ihad no idea upon 
being elected to Congress that I would 
be assigned as a member of the com- 
mittee chaired by our distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania. I can say 
that the 2 years, or a little better than 2 
years, that I have had the privilege of 
serving on that committee with Mr. 
WALTER, only served to enhance and 
strengthen my admiration for this great 
leader in the Congress. 

There are many things that one could 
say about him—his humility; as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
pointed out, his willingness to take time 
with new Members. I recall the day af- 
ter I was assigned to the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities I went 
to the chairman’s office expecting to 
spend only 3 or 4 minutes. He spent 
over an hour with me talking about some 
of the problems of the committee, and 
some of the attacks that had been 
launched against the committee. This 
was one side of this man. 

I think all of us who are relatively new 
here are aware of his expertness in the 
field of parliamentary law. When a 
very particularly sticky piece of legisla- 
tion was before the Committee of the 
Whole House we all recognized that al- 
most without exception the Speaker 
would ask Mr. WALTER to become the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House, Never once did he falter or hesi- 
tate in his fairness. Under his leader- 
ship on the Committee on Un-American 
Activities there were no party lines, 
There were no Republicans and no Dem- 
ocrats as such on that committee. It 
was a cause he had undertaken. He 
knew where he was going and he pro- 
vided the leadership that kept the com- 
mittee on target. He was taller than 
his critics. He stood above them. He 
studied more diligently on the subject 
matter than many of those who, through 
ignorance, through lack of information, 
were prone to attack. 

Last week a minister was in my office 
only a couple of hours after he had 
spent some time with our honored late 
colleague. This minister told me of the 
last words as he went out of the hospital 
room, He turned back to Chairman 
WALTER and said, Don't let your faith 
falter, Tab.“ He said that Mr. WALTER'S 
reply was, “I have always had strong 
faith in the Lord throughout my entire 
life. It has only become stronger during 
these months when I knew that there 
was not too much time left.” 

What words are adequate to thor- 
oughly express our admiration, our grati- 
tude, our deep feelings for this great 
statesman? Perhaps one verse of Scrip- 
ture: 

Study to shew thyself approved unto God; 
a workman who needeth not to be ashamed. 


The late chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, our 
colleague, had no reason to be ashamed 
of any part of his service to his coun- 
try. He was a great man. I only hope 
that if the Lord permits I can just begin 
to touch some of the greatness he showed 
to us. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep sadness that I 
rise to pay tribute to the memory of my 
good friend and respected colleague, the 
Honorable FRANCIS WALTER. 

“TaD” WALTER’S death is an irreplace- 
able loss to Pennsylvania and the Nation. 
Few other Members of the House pos- 
sessed his great understanding for the 
concerns and problems of his colleagues 
or his skill as a masterful parliamen- 
tarian and leader of men. As dean of the 
Pennsylvania Democratic delegation to 
the Congress he was a tireless worker 
for the many fine legislative programs 
that have benefited his State and his 
country during his long tenure in the 
Congress. 

“Tap” WALTER served the neighboring 
15th District of Pennsylvania in the Con- 
gress for over 30 years. During my 15 
years service in the Congress it was my 
privilege to work closely with and come 
to know and admire this truly remark- 
able man. 

“Tap” WALTER'S love for his country 
knew no bounds. As a bitter foe of com- 
munism and as one who intimately rec- 
ognized its dangers to our free way of 
life, he presided over the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities with dedi- 
cation and fairness to all. As a result of 
his long familiarity and expertise with 
immigration matters, “TaD” WALTER was 
primarily responsible for admitting 
thousands of homeless refugees from 
Communist tyranny into the United 
States during the troubled years follow- 
ing World War II. 

I join with his family and friends in 
sharing their grief and sorrow at the loss 
of this truly irreplaceable servant of his 
country and the people. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the good fortune in January of 1961 
to be assigned an office on the third floor 
of the Old House Office Building only 
one suite removed from that occupied 
by FRANCIS WALTER. Later in the month 
of January it was my good fortune to 
be assigned to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives on which our late distinguished 
colleague was the ranking majority mem- 
ber. 

The benefits which I have enjoyed by 
reason of these two fortuitous circum- 
stances will remain with me as long as 
I live. 

I feel sure that those who had the good 
fortune to serve longer than I with 
FRANCIS WALTER can tell many stories 
Similar to the one I shall now relate. 
During the spring of 1961, I became con- 
cerned about some of the immigration 
problems facing our country; I walked 
into Mr. WALTER’S office, seeking just a 
few minutes of his valuable time to set 
me straight on some of the history of 
America’s immigration legislation. Like 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bruce] I was accorded not just a few 
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minutes, but close to an hour. And dur- 
ing that hour I received the most lucid 
analysis of America’s immigration prob- 
lems, the free world’s refugee problems, 
and of Francis WALTER’s contribution to 
the solution of those problems that I 
am sure I shall ever be privileged to hear. 

Iam pleased to join with my colleagues 
today in expressing to the family of 
Francis WALTER and to all those who 
were privileged to know him my feeling 
of the great loss which our country and 
indeed the free world has suffered in his 
passing. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to join my colleagues in an 
expression of heartfelt lament at the 
passing of our colleague, FRANCIS WALTER, 
with whom I had the privilege of serv- 
ing as a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, for some 9 years. 

“Tap” WALTER was one of the greatest, 
most conscientious and most understand- 
ing Members I have ever had the privi- 
lege of sharing friendship with in the 
House of Representatives. Having had 
the privilege of serving with him has 
made service in this House an even great- 
er privilege. 

If in this House we were to do, as they 
do with football teams, select “All Ameri- 
cans,” FRANCIS WALTER, in my opinion, 
would unquestionably have been chosen 
the All-American Congressman. He was 
a team player. He was a great leader. 

I remember well a number of legisla- 
tive matters on which he and I con- 
ferred from time to time. I, too, am 
aware of the amount of time he was 
willing to give to the junior Members of 
the House in consideration of legislative 
matters, and his untiring efforts to assist 
in the passage of bills in which he be- 
lieved. I refer specifically to the closing 
of the FBI files as the result of the Jencks 
decision, the amendment to the Smith 
Act which were passed during the last 
session of Congress, and others which 
came from the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

Probably the world’s greatest author- 
ity on immigration matters, I refer as 
well to his crowning achievement, the 
MeCarran-Walter Act of 1952, the first 
major revision of immigration laws in a 
generation. 

It was a privilege to serve with a great 
man such as Francis E. WALTER. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
their expressions of regret over the pass- 
ing of Francis WALTER. The Nation has 
lost a great man and one who has done 
much to shape history since he first be- 
came a Member of the Congress. 

He was, by nature, a quiet man and 
preferred to do a great amount of his 
work behind the scenes and through per- 
sonal discussions. Of course, when the 
occasion required it, we recall him as a 
forceful and dynamic speaker. History 
will record that whatever his choice of 
methods, his results were most impres- 
sive; and much fine legislation would 
not now be on the books had he not been 
with us to guide it. 
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Many traits distinguish Members of 
this body. We have watched them come 
and go; and we recall those factors 
which, to us, made them great. How- 
ever, there is one that it seems to me 
shines out above them all in these great 
men and that is their intense humanity 
and their sympathetic understanding of 
our problems and the problems of our 
people. Coupled with these, there is al- 
ways a willingness to be of assistance and 
to give to others of us the helping hand 
which means so much and which en- 
dears to us those generous souls who 
give it. 

I have in mind an occasion some 2 
years ago when a patriotic group of Gal- 
veston citizens asked me to secure the 
services of an outstanding speaker to 
discuss Americanism. I could think of 
no one better qualified to advise as to 
such a speaker than my old and dear 
friend, Tap“ WALTER. I asked him who 
he thought could and would do the job 
for me and my hometown people. He 
thought about it for a few moments and 
then he said: “CLARK, I will take care of 
that myself.” 

He did so; and then he generously re- 
mained over another day in order to 
speak to our high school students. 

In the coming years, as I recall the 
many fine things that Tab“ WALTER did, 
I shall always have uppermost in my 
mind the recollection of this generous 
act. 

My sympathy goes to his widow and 
his daughter. I hope that they will be 
consoled through the knowledge that 
Congress is a better place because “Tan” 
WALTER walked here with us and we are 
better men because of our association 
with him. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
Francis E. WALTER has been classified by 
some as unpredictable but all agree that 
he was a man of honor and brought dis- 
tinction to the House of Representatives 
by his strong character and firm belief 
in the fundamental principles of Ameri- 
canism. It was not easy to get to know 
“Tap” WALTER, unless one really sought 
his friendship, and then the way was 
not difficult. Few people really recog- 
nized the high intellectual character of 
this man who in his student days main- 
tained high rank in his studies. Al- 
though a lawyer by profession, he had a 
firm grasp on the intricate problems of 
the banking profession and his wise judg- 
ment and sound philosophy were fre- 
quently sought. 

He was loyal in his many friendships, 
and his friendships were lasting and 
deep because of his sincerity. He would 
not hesitate to tell his friends just what 
he thought about any problem irrespec- 
tive of what his friends’ views might be. 
He explained the truth as he saw it in a 
firm but kindly spirit, which never jeop- 
ardized any friendship that he enjoyed. 
His judgment was sound and his reason- 
ing based on solid ground, free from arro- 
gance. He listened to the arguments of 
all sides, separating the dross from the 
gold in his conclusions. 

As a legislator he had few equals and 
his strength in such matters was based 
on the solid cornerstones of enlightened 
thinking and rugged Americanism. He 
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believed in the Constitution of the United 
States, he promoted liberty and justice, 
and he had no toleration for any who 
would undermine these American princi- 
ples. He was not afraid of criticism be- 
cause he believed in what he stood for 
and was fearless in the support of his 
ideals. 

I offer my sympathy to his loved ones 
and I cannot help but feel that they must 
find great comfort and pride in the life 
of such a man. As a friend I will miss 
the stimulating qualities of his outstand- 
ing character and his enthusiasm for all 
that was honest and of good report. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow that I join my colleagues today 
in recalling the memory of our former 
Member from Pennsylvania, Francis E. 
WALTER. 

We mourn today the passing of one 
whose career spanned the great interna- 
tional and domestic issues of this cen- 
tury. 

Many great events have taken place 
since Francis WALTER joined this body 
during the 73d Congress. 

His reelection to every Congress since 
then was an indication of the measure of 
respect held for him by the good people 
of Carbon, Monroe, Northampton, and 
Pike Counties in Pennsylvania. 

In all instances, Mr. Speaker, he 
worked from the individual position of 
personal integrity. 

A veteran of both World War I and 
II, he knew what service to his country 
meant. He worked long and hard hours 
in committee, Mr. Speaker, for what he 
felt to be the betterment of this Nation. 

It would be unfair for me to say at 
this time that I agreed with the gentle- 
man most of the time, because this would 
not be true. My views of our immigra- 
tion policies differed markedly from his 
but it is a remarkable fact of this body 
that we can disagree and still respect. 

I repeat this respect today, Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when the gentleman 
is resting peacefully after years of hard 
work for the country that he loved. 
This House has lost a great leader. I 
join in extending my deepest sympathy 
to his family and multitude of friends, 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sadness that I rise to join our colleagues 
in paying tribute to the late Francis E. 
Watter, an outstanding Representative 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

It was my privilege to know Tab“ 
Watrer for more than 10 years. The 
longer I knew him and worked with him 
the deeper my respect and admiration 
for him became. Not only was he a man 
of firm conviction, but also he was a 
man dedicated to the principles in which 
he believed and he had the courage to 
carry out those convictions even when 
faced with the strongest of opposition. 

Few Members of this august body have 
been accorded the respect that “Tap” 
Wa ter knew from both legislative friend 
and legislative foe. 

He served well his State and our Na- 
tion. He will be greatly missed in this 
House of Representatives. He was a 
very able legislator; he was a distin- 
guished parliamentarian; and he was a 
great American. 
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He has left to us as a testimonial of his 
effective service many sound laws in 
many fields. But he will probably be re- 
membered in history for two major ef- 
forts: his cosponsorship of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act and his 
chairmanship of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. For his excep- 
tional work with this committee, the en- 
tire country owes him a debt of gratitude. 

We have lost a true friend and a dis- 
tinguished public servant. 

To his family, his constituents, his 
State, and his many friends, I express my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
It is my wish to join my colleagues today 
in paying tribute to one of the finest men 
it has been my privilege to know since 
serving in the House of Representatives, 
Francis E. WALTER. He was an out- 
standing American, a fine legislator, and 
a cherished friend. I will miss his coun- 
sel as will the entire membership of this 
Congress. His contributions to this body 
will be his lasting memorial. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues from Pennsyl- 
vania and others in paying brief but 
sincere tribute to the life and memory 
of our dear colleague and beloved friend, 
the late Honorable Francts E. WALTER. 
Congressman WALTER was one of the 
most outstanding Members of this House 
and he will be sorely missed. 

“Tap” WALTER recently completed 30 
years of distinguished service in the Con- 
gress to his district, State, and Nation. 
He held many important assignments in 
the Congress and always discharged his 
duties tirelessly and effectively. 

He was elected Speaker pro tempore 
in the 8ist Congress, appointed Speaker 
pro tempore in the 82d Congress, and 
served as the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic caucus in the 81st, 87th, and 88th 
Congresses. Since the 84th Congress he 
has served with distinction as chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee; as chairman of the Speak- 
er’s Committee on Personnel and also 
served as chairman of two important 
Judiciary subcommittees. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
him as a member of the patronage com- 
mittee and during my service with him 
in this capacity my already great love, 
respect and admiration for this noble 
American was increased and strength- 
ened. 

Mr. Speaker, “Tap” WALTER was a 
courageous Member of Congress who 
stood strongly and openly for what he 
believed to be right. He was a great and 
effective legislator. The McCarran- 
Walter Act and many other national laws 
stand as monuments to his legislative 
skill. He was a dedicated public event 
who served well and commanded the love 
and respect of his colleagues and his 
Nation. He was a great American, 
whose absence from this Chamber will 
certainly be felt. He will be greatly 
missed. My sincere sympathy to Mrs. 
Walter and the members of his family. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
joined today in common grief over the 
loss of one who was a stalwart among 
us, and who as much as any other on 
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the contemporary scene did his part to 
arouse us to an awareness of the hover- 
ing menace that would destroy us. 

Zealots for the preservation of the 
American way are too often neglectful of 
the rights of others but our late lamented 
brother was always careful to see that 
the accused who stood before him were 
accorded every protection under law. 
And he did not allow himself to be 
swayed from his appointed course by 
threats and vilification. Verily, Mr. 
Speaker, here was a man whom we can 
all be proud to claim as a fellow worker 
in the legislative vineyard. 

“Tap” WALTER was a kind man and one 
who never hesitated to go out of his way 
to do a political or personal favor even 
though the petitioner was not of his 
political party. Indeed, I can personally 
attest to many kindnesses enjoyed at his 
hands and the solid support he always 
received from both parties indicated the 
high regard in which he was held by his 
constituents without regard to partisan 
labels. 

Our departed colleague was a veteran 
of the First World War and, in my pres- 
ence, was presented with awards and 
decorations from both the American Le- 
gion and the American Legion Auxiliary. 
Among the veterans of America he 
stood as their sure champion in the cause 
of ridding our Nation of those who would 
destroy her and his memory will be kept 
forever green in the hearts of all who 
are enlisted in the endless war against 
subversion. May the eternal God keep 
his soul in lasting peace. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, con- 
templating the subject of the immortality 
of the soul of man, Victor Hugo wrote: 

The tomb is not a blind alley; it is a 
thoroughfare. It closes on the twilight, 
opens on the dawn. 


Feeling in that manner, too, as I do, 
about the mortal’s transition to the other 
side of eternity, I think that Hugo con- 
tinued most eloquently to express a 
fundamental truth when, referring to the 
individual who has lived fully and use- 
fully and fruitfully here among mankind, 
he added: 

When that person goes down to the grave 
he can say, “I have finished my day’s work,” 
but not that “I have finished my life.” 


For, Mr. Speaker, his day’s work “will 
begin again the next morning.” And 
that is so because, in truth and in fact, 
“we shall live again.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
the noble spirit of our dear friend, the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER—A great 
and good man, and an outstanding Con- 
gressman, in the fullest sense of the 
meaning of those designations—lives 
among us today, here in this body where 
he served with such high merit and rare 
distinction over a period of three decades. 
And there is no doubt, either, that so 
long as we shall live—those of us, his 
colleagues, who were blessed over the 
years by his friendship and influence and 
counsel—his spirit shall continue to il- 
luminate and serve to strengthen our 
lives. 

It was only a few days ago, Mr. Speak- 
er, that many of us had the opportunity 
of paying tribute to Tap,“ as we fondly 
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addressed him with warm affection, when 
he was approaching, in his final days of 
life here on earth, his 69th birthday an- 
niversary; so, as for myself, I shall not 
undertake again today to recount some 
of the innumerable sterling qualities and 
characteristics of his life and his work 
that were reviewed in those birthday 
greeting messages. 

Let it suffice, in this hour of personal 
grief, for me to say that “Tap” WALTER 
left the imprint of his interest and efforts 
and ability upon much of our Nation’s 
progress during his 30 years of service 
in the Congress. Our Nation is much 
the stronger because of Tap“ WALTER, 
and the world is indeed a better place in 
which to live because he lived in it. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in expressing deep and heartfelt sym- 
pathy to our dear friend’s bereaved sur- 
viving loved ones. May God’s grace 
sustain and strengthen them. 

And may “Tap” WALTER’s. immortal 
soul rest in peace. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Congressman WALTER, Penn- 
sylvania and the Nation have lost a de- 
voted and conscientious public servant. 
His was a life dedicated to the service of 
his Nation. 

An editorial in yesterday’s Philadel- 
phia Inquirer is most appropriate: 

CONGRESSMAN FRANCIS E. WALTER 

Pennsylvania and America have lost a dedi- 
cated public servant, a staunch patriot, and 
a courageous fighter in the death of U.S. 
Representative Francis E. WALTER. 

The Co from Easton was in his 
31st year of continuous service in the House 
of Representatives. He was the senior rank- 
ing member of the Pennsylvania delegation 
in the House. His 16 consecutive election 
victories by substantial majorities are a 
measure of the high esteem in which he was 
held by his northeast Pennsylvania con- 
stituents, not only by his fellow Democrats 
vos by Republicans and independents as 
well. 

Representative WALTER'S unwavering de- 
votion to duty in his capacity as chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee won him well-earned national recog- 
nition as a fair and relentless foe of com- 
munism and subversion. 

Delaware Valley residents are forever in- 
debted to Mr. Watrer’s heroic endeavors, 
dating back to the mid-1930's, in the de- 
velopment and conservation of water re- 
sources. Flood control, power, navigation, 
recreation, pollution control, drinking sup- 
ply—in every area of water improvement he 
had the foresight and the followthrough 
that, despite difficult and continuing ob- 
stacles, have helped to make the Delaware 
River and its tributaries the mainstream of 
progress for millions of people. 

He was a fearless defender of principles 
and never lacked the fortitude to stand up 
for what he believed to be right, regardless 
of criticism or controversy. 

FRANCIS E. WALTER served his constituents, 
his State, and his country with extraordi- 
nary distinction. 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, 
within several days of my having been 
sworn in as a Member of the 86th Con- 
gress, “Tap” WALTER came over to say 
“Hello” and visit with me. This action 
by one of the leaders of the opposite 
party, and the dean of the Pennsylvania 
delegation, impressed me very much 
since I had never met him before. Im- 
mediately he made me feel that we were 
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friends by establishing the fact that we 
were graduates of the same prep school. 
Our personal friendship grew from this 
auspicious start. 

From the very beginning I have ad- 
mired “Tap” WALTER’s effective work in 
the Congress, particularly when he 
served so ably as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House during debate 
on important bills. He was firm, fair, 
and impartial while serving in the chair. 
During his long service here in Congress, 
“Tap” has been an outstanding asset to 
his community and to his State. He has 
also been a leader within his party at the 
national level, which fact was recognized 
by his election as majority conference 
chairman. 

This country has lost a great and good 
American who dedicated his life to the 
service of his Nation. His family can 
derive solace and comfort in the knowl- 
edge of this great service. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join my distinguished colleague, Con- 
gressman Morcan, who succeeds the late 

Congressman WALTER, as the dean of the 
Pennsylvania delegation in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, in his remarks 
concerning the passing of our outstand- 
ing former colleague. 

When I was first elected to the House 
I was assigned to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee as the only other Pennsylvanian be- 
side Congressman WL TER and I watched 
his work as chairman of Subcommittee 
No. 1 on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion and was greatly impressed with his 
proficiency and great effort in this field. 
I also observed his work with the Penn- 
sylvania delegation which was consist- 
ent, cooperative, and fair. I watched 
him in his work which resulted in the 
passage of the Delaware River Compact 
Act and for which he is entitled to a 
great deal of credit. 

I served in the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly with the Honorable Jeanette 
Reibman an outstanding legislator who 
also had a great regard for our late col- 
league who was the U.S. Representative 
from her district. He also was very 
courteous to the members of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation and was ready to 
give advice and suggestions on any prob- 
lem. 

I agree with my colleagues that we 
have lost a great legislator and a great 
American. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the passing of our beloved col- 
league from Pennsylvania, we and the 
country have experienced a loss which 
will long be felt. He was a giant among 
statesmen, a leader with the human un- 
derstanding always to inspire respect and 
usually to inspire strong allegiance for 
his causes. His objectives were in- 
variably for the strength of our country 
and were characterized by his strong 
belief in democracy and the basic good 
intentions of human kind. He has left 
a record of great achievement in legis- 
lation. His indomitable courage and 
persistence for the good of mankind 
have made for him a secure place in 
immortality. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on May 29, 
1963, Sidney Yudain, editor and publish- 
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er of the newspaper of Capitol Hill, Roll 
Call, said: 


The prolonged illness of veteran Repre- 
sentative Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, has been a severe blow to the 
operation of Congress. His absence leaves a 
gaping leadership vacancy to be filled. 


The high esteem in which Congress- 
man WALTER was held is summarized in 
the following article by Mr. Yudain. It 
is nice to know that Francis WALTER had 
a chance to read this before his absence 
from the House became permanent: 


Tap WALTER’S ABSENCE NOTICEABLE IN 
CONGRESS 


The prolonged illness of veteran Repre- 
sentative Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, of 
Pennsylanvia, has been a severe blow to the 
operations of Congress. His absence leaves 
& gaping leadership vacancy to be filled. 

Although best known nationally as chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, Warn is more familiar to his 
colleagues as one of the real backstage man- 
agers of the House. He is among the hand- 
ful of key lawmakers in the unwieldy body 
of 435 who actually run the show. 

Most of WALTER’s committees have been 
limping along without him. The House 
Democratic caucus, of which he is chairman, 
has, however, been practically stalemated. 

One result of WaLTER’s ailment has been to 
place in jeopardy the continued existence 
of House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Elimination of the controversial committee, 
long an objective in some quarters, might be 
now accomplished if WALTER does not seek 
reelection. 

Pressures to reduce House Un-American 
Activities Committee to a subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee would gain added 
force in the next Congress if such an action 
did not involve the prestigious WALTER. 
However, other members of House Un- 
American Activities Committee could be ex- 
pected to oppose such a plan. 

The extent of Watrer’s illness became 
known last week when his physician, Dr. 
Darrell C. Crain, said tests had confirmed 
that WALTER, 69, suffers from leukemia. 

The Congressman issued a statement say- 
ing that: “I have been struggling for several 
weeks to regain my strength. 

“With the help of God and my physicians 
I hope to sufficiently recover and to resume 
my congressional duties. I have requested 
Dr. Crain to issue a weekly report on my 
condition unless otherwise indicated. 

“T want to thank my friends and well- 
wishers who through their cards and encour- 
aging letters and beautiful flowers have 
helped to make my hospital stay brighter and 
the days shorter.” 

WALTER’s office said “the Congressman has 
actively transacted his congressional duties 
from his bed at George Washington Univer- 
sity Hospital throughout the greater part of 
his confinement.” He has been hospitalized 
for most of the year. 

One of WaLTER’s jobs has been to head the 
House Patronage Committee which clears 
administrative employees of the Chamber. 
This group has reportedly kept fairly up to 
date on filling the vacancies which occur, 
held one meeting Monday. 

Watter is second-ranking Democrat on the 
Judiciary Committee, which this year will 
consider a series of legislative proposals on 
civil rights. An expert parliamentarian, he 
presided during House passage of the last 
civil rights bill and will be sorely missed in 
efforts to pass a new one. 

A Congressman for 31 years, WALTER holds 
echairmanships of two Judiciary Subcom- 
mittees which will have to be filled if he 
does not run again. Representative PETER 
Ropino, Democrat, of New Jersey, whose 
district has many Americans of foreign ex- 
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traction, could receive the Immigration and 
Naturalization Subcommittee. 

_Because of persistent liberal efforts to abol- 
ish or downgrade the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, Representative WALTER 
is known to some Americans as its almost 
sinister chairman. To his colleagues, how- 
ever, he is “Tap” WALTER—a warm, friendly, 
and immensly capable lawmaker. 

In remarks on the House floor last week, 
top members of the leadership of both par- 
ties lauded WALTER as a valuable and highly 
respected Congressman. 

House Democratic Whip Hate Bocos, of 
Louisiana, leading the tribute, put it this 
way: 

“Tap” WALTER is one of the ablest men I 
have ever served with. He is able and effec- 
tive in everything that he undertakes. 

“His brilliant and penetrating mind, his 
instinctive capacity for leadership, his thor- 
oughness as a legislative student, his firm- 
ness and fairness as a presiding officer, his 
ability to work with other men and to get 
other men to work together, his quiet, deeply 
felt patriotism—these are but a few of the 
qualities that have made “Tap” WALTER a big 
name and a big figure in this House of Repre- 
sentatives for so many years.“ 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in expressing my 
deep sorrow at the passing over the week- 
end of the Honorable Francis WALTER. 

A man who served his district, his 
State, and his country for many years 
with a thorough and unflinching dedica- 
tion to his point of view, Congressman 
WALTER shall be missed by many. 

I know that every Member of the House 
of Representatives will feel his loss. The 
passing of this veteran legislator and 
parliamentary expert will be mourned 
here by many of us—from those who 
worked with him on his various commit- 
tees to those who came to respect his ded- 
ication to his point of view and further 
to those who knew him on the floor oi 
the House as a capable legislator. 

I particularly recall our departed col- 
league’s work as one of the key Members 
in leading the fight to give the Presi- 
dent discretionary powers in dealing with 
Communist-dominated countries. 

His ability and dedication in other con- 
gressional fields also is well-established. 

First, we well know his work as chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and as a Member of 
House of Representatives since the 73d 
Congress. 

Second. Tap“ WALTER conceived and 
guided through Congress legislation 
which opened our doors to many dis- 
placed persons who had been driven from 
their homes by World War II. He also 
lent capable assistance to other immi- 
gration laws. 

My wife joins me in expressing deep 
sympathy to his family. May they derive 
some small consolation from the knowl- 
edge that their loss is shared by his many 
friends. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I want to re- 
peat what I have only recently had oc- 
casion to say about the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

When we referred to him as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, we intended 
more than an idle formal expression, for 
he was in truth a gentleman in every 
sense which that word connotes. As gen- 
tlemanly and as genteel as he was, he was 
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not wanting in that quality of firmness, 
without which no gentleman can be a 
true man. That quality of firmness, born 
of deep dedication to principle and cour- 
age of conviction enabled him to stand 
steadfastly when the storms of contro- 
versy would have dislodged a lesser man. 

As the ranking member, I have been 
privileged to serve under his chairman- 
ship on the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Never has any 
chairman of any committee or any sub- 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives enjoyed more universal and more 
unreserved respect among the members 
of his committee. 

Congressman WALTER was not only the 
sponsor and the patron but the principal 
architect of the Walter-McCarran Act, 
which is generally acknowledged to be 
the most generous immigration and nat- 
uralization statute on the books of any 
modern nation of the world. He was also 
the moving force in the establishment of 
the International Committee on Euro- 
pean Migration, which has resettled 
countless thousands of displaced persons, 
the hapless victims of tyranny and per- 
secution. 

Perhaps no man in the history of the 
world has touched more lives in more re- 
mote and isolated areas of the world in a 
more benevolent way than has the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Tap“ 
WALTER. 

To his family and his numberless 
friends, I extend my deepest sympathy. 
His spirit will linger long in all our hearts 
and will continue to influence the course 
of the Nation’s destiny. Richly he has 
earned the tribute, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, in this Chamber today a place 
is vacant, a strong voice is stilled, be- 
cause an extraordinary man has just 
passed from our midst. 

We assemble in a period of sadness 
to honor a departed comrade and friend 
who faithfully and honorably served the 
people of his district and the best in- 
terest of the Nation for 30 years. 

“Tap” WALTER Was my personal friend 
and colleague for many of those 30 years. 
He was an able statesman, a good con- 
fident and adviser, and his passing is a 
sad loss to both the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and our country. Because of his 
keen foresight, legislative knowledge, 
and untiring efforts much solid and 
progressive legislation has been written 
into the statute books. 

His departure leaves a vacuum in this 
House that will be felt by most of us 
who knew him and respected him during 
his many valiant struggles in the interest 
of all people and in good government. 

Francis E. WALTER has gone to meet 
his Maker, and I am certain that he will 
receive much of the reward that was due 
him on earth. We here will miss him. 
The people of his home district and the 
State will miss him, as will this great 
Nation miss him. 

It was a privilege and an honor to 
serve with him, lo, these many years. 
His toil on this earth has ended. May 
he rest in peaceful sleep. 
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Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great personal sadness that I rise to pay 
tribute to Francis WALTER. Many times 
I have personally known his great kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness. I shall miss 
his presence in this House. 

Many newspaper articles in the last 
few days have discussed Francis WAL- 
TER’s great power in this House and who 
will be his inheritors. Most of us will 
probably agree that his influence was 
so much a product of his own personal- 
ity that no one can actually take his 
place. FRANcIS WALTER was the true ex- 
emplar of the great legislator—one who 
holds great power because of his per- 
sonal standing with his colleagues. His 
unique combination of intelligence, fair- 
ness, diligence, and unfailing courtesy 
gave him a special role in this body. 
“Tap” WALTER’s speeches during general 
debate could sway votes, many votes. 
Speaker Rayburn was known to have 
commented often on FRANCIS WALTER’S 
great qualifications for leadership in 
this House. 

The name of Francis WALTER has be- 
come so associated with the fields of in- 
ternal security and immigration that 
it is often forgotten that he was active 
in many other legislative fields. “Tap” 
WALTER began his legislative career in the 
73d Congress in 1933 with the start of 
the New Deal. The assumption by our 
Government of new responsibilities for 
the establishment of social justice and 
equal opportunity owe much to his ener- 
getic support. Indeed he was the au- 
thor of an early minimum wage act 
which required corporations working on 
Government contracts to pay the pre- 
vailing wage. 

Perhaps Francis WALTER's most shining 
achievements have resulted from his 
championship of persons made homeless 
by war. Europeans have acclaimed the 
great humanitarian service he performed 
for those displaced by World War II. 
Long after most others had forgotten 
about the plight of those displaced by 
war and social upheaval, FRANCIS WALTER 
was concerned that the United States 
continue to be a haven for the world’s 
“tired, poor, and huddled masses.” Con- 
gressman WALTER was also instrumental 
in permitting the emergency entry into 
this country of the refugees from the 
Hungarian revolution and from Com- 
munist China and Cuba. 

FRANCIS WALTER left many testimonials 
to his career in this House. His name 
was synonomous with the legislative 
fields of internal security and immigra- 
tion. But, above all else, I think I shall 
remember Tap“ WALTER for his great 
personal qualities of kindness and fair- 
ness. Those qualities were always so 
well demonstrated in his customary role 
as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House. When especially contro- 
versial measures were scheduled for 
House debate, FRANCIS WALTER was usual- 
ly chosen as presiding officer because his 
fairness and parliamentary skill were so 
universally recognized. Though many 
disagreed with FRANCIS WALTER on va- 
rious issues, there were few who did not 
admire him for the ability, conscientious- 
ness, and fairness that so often gained 
him overwhelming tribute from both 
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sides of the aisle at the end of a long 
legislative battle. We will miss his wise 
counsel, his friendship, and guidance in 
the days ahead. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the death 
on Friday, May 31, 1963, of Representa- 
tive Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
gives us an opportunity for once to take 
the funeral oration out of its accepted 
context of eulogy and bereavement 
merely, and place it more in the light of 
a profound lesson for the living. When 
I first got news of his passing it caused 
me to reflect upon the fact that only a 
handful, including the Speaker, had 
served with him in this Chamber longer 
than I have. It caused me to reflect 
upon the fact that, like Representative 
WALTER, perhaps the greatest men of our 
country, and those who contributed most 
to it, and, indeed, perhaps the greatest 
men of all time, even in the field of re- 
ligion, were what is known as contro- 
versial personalities.” 

Francis E. WALTER, Mr. Speaker, be- 
longs eminently in a galaxy of the most 
controversial figures of our era, and for 
this, as for so many other qualities that 
made his life and his career so worthy, 
he was another of those legislative heroes 
who belongs in any well-conceived com- 
pilation of America’s profiles in courage. 
Representative WaLTER’s passing caused 
me to reflect upon the fact that in his 
more than 30 years in this Chamber I 
had come to appreciate him as a complete 
legislator. The complete legislator has 
to have knowledge in depth of his sub- 
ject. The complete legislator has to 
have an understanding of the political 
practicalities of the problem in his hands. 
The complete legislator has to have a 
sensitive finger on the pulse of his peo- 
ple. He has to have a grasp and respect 
for the judgments of his colleagues even 
when they are most violently opposed to 
his own. He has to have the common 
touch and a mastery of the elite refine- 
ments of political maneuver on the high- 
est levels of the science called politics. 
Then, at the trigger moment in a legisla- 
tive campaign for some major policy, he 
stands or falls on the courage, the pa- 
triotism, the risks which determine his 
character as a man as well as a politi- 
cian. 

On all these points the life and career 
of Representative Francis E. WALTER are 
an inspiring lesson to the living. 

For, of course, having observed him 
closely and fought at his side—and not 
always with him—through more than 
three decades and a harrowing series of 
crises, I had come to recognize in him 
the legislators’ legislator. He was what 
I would call the scholar of the legisla- 
tor’s craft. And he had that quality 
that made other men of ability and dis- 
tinction recognize his capacity for 
leadership. The interests that engaged 
him and the breadth of his knowledge on 
a wide spectrum of subjects made him 
one of the best informed legislators in 
this Chamber. It may be correct to say 
that he majored here as a legislator in 
the fields of naturalization and immi- 
gration and the judiciary. On his pass- 
ing, as we all know, he was on the Un- 
American Activities Committee as its 
chairman, on the Judiciary Committee 
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and on the Joint Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Policy. His knowl- 
edge in all these areas was precise, total, 
and rich in the thinking he applied to 
what he knew. 

Thus, I think my emphasis justified, 
that what distinguished Representative 
WALTER more than any one quality, so 
far as his basic equipment was con- 
cerned, was the sweep and scope of his 
knowledge, and his genius for applying it 
to the problems that confronted our 
country through two wars, a shocking 
economic depression, Korea and all the 
strategic and dirty little crises of the 
Communist-agitated cold war. Oh, I 
know there have been those who, while 
not thinking ill of Representative 
WALTER, complained that he frequently 
blew hot and then he blew cold. What 
they really mean is that he was judicial, 
and that he blew cold when they dis- 
agreed with him, but that he blew warm 
when he was on terms of legislative 
amiability with those who professed not 
to understand him. When I say he was 
judicial I mean that he had no lopsided 
view of the functions of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. He had no 
prejudices per se against any form of 
thought however abhorrent it might be 
from the standpoint of the American 
tradition. What he had prejudices 
against—and powerful prejudices—were 
the enemies of our country. What he 
had prejudices against was an outspoken, 
obvious, proved, brazen, flouting interna- 
tional conspiracy that had its collabora- 
tors, its apparatus, its underground, on 
this soil. 

In this, too, I insist, there is a profound 
lesson for the living. 

For as chairman of the Un-American 
Activities Committee he fought hard and 
did right by his country although forces 
aligned against him—many of them 
from, no doubt, decent motives—made 
him and his committee the targets of a 
continuing attack that could hardly be 
termed either fair, judicial, or objective. 
The Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
whose death all of us here so deeply 
mourn knew no lawful and legislative 
limits to a constitutionally correct on- 
slaught upon fascism or communism, It 
made no difference to him when either 
threatened the peace of this land, wheth- 
er the threat was formidable, as it was 
insidious, or whether the threat was 
half-concealed and merely the pusilani- 
mous connivings of cellar-hiding mis- 
chiefmakers. 

By the same token our colleague held 
out the hand of legislative friendship 
and acceptability to refugees and emi- 
grants when it was a matter of decency 
and compassion and not a matter of 
fighting infiltrating foreign enemies. It 
was Representative WALTER, after all, 
who made possible passage of immigra- 
tion and refugee legislation for which as 
recently as 1962 he was cited with ap- 
plause by the U.S. Committee for Ref- 
ugees. 

But it is wrong to assume that the life 
and activities of Congressman WALTER 
centered upon our Communist and Fas- 
cist enemies or was concerned with 
merely the periphery legislation that 
these enemies of our country evoked. 
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The range of Representative WALTER’S 
legislative accomplishments went further 
and beyond this field and was effective 
and beneficial in the whole range of con- 
gressional legislation over the decades. 
It was effective because his leadership 
was effective. It was effective because 
while he was not holding any major com- 
mittee chairmanship he had the respect 
and the support, the loyalty and the af- 
fection, of colleagues who saw in him— 
because they were close to him—what his 
not too just and less restrained critics 
were incapable of appreciating. If one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the criticism lev- 
eled against Representative WALTER were 
true he could not have risen to the posi- 
tion of eminence, based on character, he 
so much enjoyed in this Chamber. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute of all con- 
sists in the tributes paid to Representa- 
tive WALTER during his illness with leu- 
kemia which finally caused his end in 
Georgetown hospital. These tributes 
came from the very colleagues in this 
House—many of them—who had op- 
posed WALTER’s major legislative pro- 
posals most bitterly. It is impossible 
under the democratic process to live leg- 
islatively with a colleague for more than 
30 years and agree with him on all points. 
But what I sincerely believe all of us 
here were agreed upon was the industry, 
the judicial aspect of his hard fighting, 
and the justice that Representative 
WALTER brought to his legislative job. 

There is a vast body of legislation now 
on our statute books, some of the most 
progressive and forward looking legisla- 
tion of the century, which owes its most 
powerful support to Representative WAL- 
TER. Often this support was determin- 
ing and immensely fruitful. Our coun- 
try and the whole free world has become 
a better place to live in because of the 
prodigious efforts in the legislative field 
of Representative Francis E. WALTER. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, a great 
statesman, our esteemed colleague, Fran- 
cis E. WALTER, has passed this way, spent 
his expert and superior legislative tal- 
ents here, and retired through the portals 
of immortality to give an account to the 
final judge of his stewardship. 

A few days ago—May 26—he received 
in this House the merited plaudits and 
encomiums of his colleagues on the cele- 
bration of his 69th birthday. His long 
service in this body—30 years—added to 
his stature as a statesman, parliamen- 
tarian, and advocate, His duties in Con- 
gress encompassed many fields in the 
area of legislation. As chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Committee he 
wielded tremendous powers over the lives 
and reputations of our citizenry who 
were subpenaed as witnesses under sub- 
versive charges. In this delicate opera- 
tion he was subjected to the most caustic 
criticism ever leveled against a public 
servant, 

As chairman of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration Matters again he 
received the critical lambastings of eth- 
nic groups who questioned the quota lim- 
itations of the McCarran-Walter Act af- 
fecting their respective groups. 

Yet, in recent years Tap,“ as he was 
affectionately called by his intimates, 
had not only improved procedure both 
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in the field of investigation and the con- 
duct. of hearings, but he also tightened 
the rules of the admissibility of evidence. 

He was conscious of the purposes of 
the committee and perfected its aims as 
the strongest disciplinary arm of Gov- 
ernment operating for the security of the 
Nation against their persons and subver- 
sive programs to undermine our Gov- 
ernment. Yet in spite of a burning pa- 
triotism to destroy these activities by 
Official exposure to the public—he con- 
trolled his feelings and conducted these 
hearings in a cold impervious way pro- 
tecting the rights of witnesses and with 
analytical judgment enforced the rules 
of procedure as a court of inquiry. 

After the passage of the McCarran- 
Walter Act he continued the study of the 
immigrant question which resulted in a 
new appraisal of certain levels in the 
immigration problem. 

He pioneered the liberalizing of these 
immigration limitations by the passage 
of bills permitting the unification of 
families; the entry of adopted orphans, 
and he made it possible for thousands to 
join their kin. 

His legislation to permit the entry of 
trained artisan immigrants whose talents 
as marble and stone men and tailors and 
so forth were needed by industry was a 
contribution to the economy. 

His parliamentary astuteness as chair- 
man of the party caucus, of the whole 
House, or on the floor went unquestioned. 

We of the Illinois delegation regret his 
great loss to the Congress, the citizens 
of the Nation and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania of a most distinguished statesman, 
lawyer, and patriot. We extend to his 
family our heartfelt condolences and 
join in prayer with them that God re- 
ward him with blessed peace and rest 
everlasting. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, a great 
man, a great legislator and a great 
patriot has been summoned from our 
midst here to the Heavenly Council 
above. 

Few men have equaled the contribu- 
tion of legislative knowledge, parlia- 
mentary skill, directive guidance and 
presiding justice that Representative 
Francis E. WALTER made to this body 
over a period of more than 30 years. 
Although his time, because of the many 
offices he held, was at a premium, he 
always could spare as much of it as was 
needed to teach and counsel colleagues 
with lesser knowledge and experience. 

“Tap” WALTER was steadfastly deter- 
mined in the accomplishment of what he 
believed was legislatively right, but he 
was the first to insist that those of dif- 
ferent convictions be heard. He was a 
man of unusually varied background 
and projection, which perhaps ac- 
counted for his extraordinary under- 
standing, insight, and instinct. 

It was my honor to be closely associ- 
ated with Tap“ WALTER as a fellow 
member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and I was privileged to call him 
friend. His genius and his talents will 
be sorely missed in that committee and 
in this Chamber. The Nation has lost 
one of its dedicated legislators and I, 
with many of my colleagues here, am 
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deeply saddened by the departure of a 
close friend. 

Although “Tap” WALTER has been 
called to a higher place, the spirit of his 
inspiring guidance and genius will for- 
ever remain a part of the hallowed at- 
mosphere of this Chamber. While we 
join in our prayers for our beloved col- 
league, we extend our deepest sympathy 
to the bereaved members of his family. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, FRANCIS 
WALTER and myself were friends for 
many years. His passing leaves a vac- 
uum. I cannot believe that I shall not 
see him again. 

The force of his personality was such 
that he was a felt presence in the House. 
His carriage, his voice, his smile, are 
etched in my memory. There was a side 
to FRANCIS WALTER not many outsiders 
knew—his wit and his humor, for ex- 
ample. Often on the way to the floor, 
he would pass my office, stick his head 
in the door to tell me the latest story 
or witticism he had heard and knew I 
would appreciate. He had a personal 
magnetism which could not be denied. 

Not many knew of his quiet kindness— 
the number of boys he had sent through 
college, the toys that he had distributed 
to the underprivileged, his fight for ade- 
quate housing and water resources to 
help the oppressed. He never advertised 
these deeds of goodness, and I did not 
learn them from him, but from those 
who were the beneficiaries of his deeds. 

Few of the general public were aware 
of the fact that he sponsored legislation 
and had it enacted to help refugees 
throughout the world and to reunite 
families. He was the father of the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on European 
Migration, and it was from his strength 
and support that the organization gained 
sustenance. 

All of us, here, knew how he loved the 
House of Representatives. His duties 
and responsibilities were heavy but he 
never evaded them. He could have, had 
he so wished, retreated from many of 
these responsibiliites and there would 
have been none to blame him, but it was 
not his nature to do this. 

His unmatched parliamentary skill is 
a fact known to all. His knowledge of 
the law he proved over and over again 
at committee meetings from which he 
was rarely absent. It was a thing of 
beauty to watch him preside when major 
bills were before us. Every earmark of 
leadership was stamped upon him. He 
had courage, decisiveness, intelligence. 

I shall miss him keenly. The House of 
Representatives will not be the same 
without him. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with my colleagues this 
afternoon in paying tribute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
Francis E, WALTER, who died last week 
after a long and courageous fight against 
leukemia. 

It has not been my privilege to have 
served a long time in this body, but dur- 
ing the 15 months I have been here I 
have had ample opportunity to observe 
the affection and respect the House of 
Representatives had for Congressman 
WALTER. 
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His career in the House of Representa- 
tives spanned a period of 30 years, and in 
that time he carved a remarkable and 
memorable niche for himself as a power- 
ful and influential Member of the Con- 
gress. He was an able and dedicated 
public servant, and will be sorely missed 
by his friends and associates. 

May I extend my deep and sincere 
sympathies at this time to his wife and 
his family. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
all of us as individuals have lost a valued 
friend in the late Congressman FRANCIS 
E. WALTER, this House has lost one of 
its most outstanding figures—one whose 
skill as a parliamentarian was reflected 
in the confidence which all of us placed 
in his fairness and integrity during the 
many instances when he presided over 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
extremely complex legislation. 

The news accounts of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania’s [Mr. WALTER] death 
have all noted the controversial nature 
of some of his legislative activities. I 
know of no Member of the House whose 
public image as a storm center on con- 
troversial issues was less in keeping with 
the graciousness with which he treated 
all of us. I differed from time to time 
with “Tan” WALTER on specific issues, but 
I never doubted for one moment the vast 
grasp of his knowledge on the issues.on 
which he took controversial stands. 

Those who remember the controversial 
nature of some of his legislative pro- 
posals forget that Francis WALTER was 
probably more directly responsible than 
any single individual in our Nation for 
providing a haven for the dispossessed 
and hopeless displaced persons whose 
plight after World War II seared the 
conscience of decent peoples everywhere. 

I am grateful for having known Con- 
gressman WALTER, for having had the 
opportunity to serve with him in the 87th 
Congress on the Democratic caucus and 
the Democratic steering committee. I 
shall miss his warm smile and his help- 
fulness. He was an outstanding Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives has suffered a tragic 
loss in the passing of our beloved col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the Honorable Francis E. WALTER. 

It was my privilege to serve with “Tap” 
WALTER on the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee and to come to admire his outstand- 
ing skill as a lawyer, his mastery of par- 
liamentary procedure, his talents in the 
legislative art of compromise, and his 
courageous independence of thought and 
steadfast devotion to principle. 

My most recent association with “Tap” 
was last November, when we both served 
on the American delegation to the 17th 
session of the Council of the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration at Geneva. It was obvious that 
the delegates from the 28 other nations 
held Representative WALTER in the high- 
est regard and valued his judgment on 
the proposals considered at the Council 
meeting. Indeed, this program which in 
a 10-year period resettled surplus Euro- 
pean populations to areas of the world 
where their skills and talents would help 
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develop natural resources was largely 
the brainchild of “Tap” WALTER. 

We all know “Tap” WatTer’s unflinch- 
ing courage as chairman of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the 
House when he, personally, as well as the 
committee, were subjected to vicious, un- 
fair attacks. 

I am sure it was “TAD” WALTER’s ex- 
perience with that committee and the 
filming of the demonstration in San 
Francisco which convinced him that 
House committees should not be denied 
the use of television, radio, and photog- 
raphy, so that the American people could 
know by firsthand observation the truth 
about committees and their work. At 
the beginning of the 87th Congress, we 
discussed reform in House procedure and 
he assured me that he had urged the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Speaker 
McCormack, to rule that the committees, 
in their discretion, could allow the cov- 
erage of their public hearings through 
the use of these new modern media of 
communication. 

I mention this because while “Tap” 
WALTER, as one of the senior members 
of the Democratic Party in the House, 
was a good team player and a part of 
the House leadership, he was at the same 
time independent and determined some- 
times to the extent of battling others in 
his own party when he was strongly con- 
vinced on a matter of principle. 

We on the Judiciary Committee espe- 
cially and all Members of the House will 
miss his judgment, the knowledge of par- 
liamentary rules and the wise counsel 
and assistance of this able lawyer and 
legislator. 

I extend my deep sympathy to Con- 
gressmen Watrter’s family, his congres- 
sional staff, and the staff of his subeom- 
mittee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of deep appreciation for the 
services that he gave to his fellowman 
and to me personally that I join in paying 


‘tribute to the life of our late colleague 


and friend, the Honorable Francis E. 
WALTER, of Pennsylvania. 

To me, it is a truism that every member 
of the human race wants to live so that 
when his time comes to say farewell that 
he will be missed by his loved ones and 
by his coworkers. I know that “Tap,” as 
we affectionately called him, would be 
pleased, in all due humility, at this me- 
morial service which is being tendered. to 
his memory today. His abilities and con- 
tributions have been voiced far more ably 
by my colleagues who have preceded me 
than I could possibly do and still render 
to him the proper evaluation and respect 
which his memory deserves. 

I became acquainted with “Tap” soon 
after coming to Congress and our asso- 
ciation grew into a friendship which I 
have appreciated very much throughout 
the years. In all of the dealings which I 
had with him, and they were many and 
varied, he was always a courteous gentle- 
man, an understanding colleague, and a 
charitable friend. Thus, to his noble 
character and his dedication I pay my 
most sincere respect. We shall miss him 
sorely as the days come and go. We can 
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join, however, in testifying before man- 
kind that the world is a better place be- 
cause “TaD? WALTER was privileged to 
have walked a part of the way with his 
fellow man. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the influence which accrued to Francis 
WALTER in his long tenure in the House 
of Representatives, many American in- 
stitutions and beliefs have been in- 
delibly marked, Sometimes his actions 
stirred controversy, but whether one 
shared his beliefs fully or not, no one 
who worked with him ever doubted the 
sincerity and integrity and devotion to 
his country which animated all his ac- 
tions. As a newcomer to Congress I 
found him to be extremely helpful in ad- 
vaneing special legislation for the relief 
of my constituents. 

The House of Representatives will 
never be quite the same again. I ex- 
tend my condolences to his family with 
the hope that they will find comfort in 
the respect and esteem. we all tender to 
him today. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, only 2 
weeks ago I joined with other Members 
of the House in noting the forthcoming 
birthday of Francis Watrer. Like other 
of his colleagues and friends, I extended 
birthday greetings and wished him a 
speedy recovery. Also, I took occasion 
to express my admiration and respect 
for this great American. 

Today, again, with others I pay trib- 
ute to Tab“ WALTER, but, Mr. Speaker, 
this time our words are spoken in sad- 
ness, for we can only add to what we 
said the other day an expression of sor- 
row and sense of loss that he has passed 
from this life into the great beyond. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure those of us who 
were noting Francis WatTer’s birthday 
all had in our minds at that time that he 
was desperately ill, and probably would 
never return to continue the important 
work which he had carried on here for 

so Many years. I am sure, also, that we 
all hoped that our expressions of friend- 
ship and admiration would reach his ear 
and convey our feelings of friendship 
and respect. In any event, it is certainly 
gratifying to have paid our tribute while 
he was alive. We can only add on this 
occasion our sense of loss, personally and 
to the Nation, and I am sure that there 
is no Member of this House who does 
not recognize how great that service was 
and what a unique place he had in this 
Congress. 

It is difficult to translate into words the 
emotions that fill one’s heart at a time 
like this. However, I think that I can 
best express my own thought by saying 
that Francis WALTER will have a very 
high place in the history of our country, 
both for public service and for patriotic 
devotion to country. Likewise, as every 
Member can testify, we who are Mem- 
bers of Congress have had a great privi- 
lege in being able to serve with him, and 
all of us will cherish this experience for 
the rest of our lives. 

My wife joins me in extending deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Walter and the mem- 
bers of his family. I know that they will 
be sustained in this sad time by the rec- 
ognition that their loved one was a great 
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American, besides being a man of highest 
3 character and endearing quali- 
es. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a sad occasion when the Mem- 
bers of the House lose a colleague, and 
it is particularly so in the loss of the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER, for he was 
for so many years identified as a vital 
and integral cog in the complex ma- 
chinery of the House of Representatives. 
Though it is well known that at times he 
and I were in violent disagreement, he 
never failed to treat me with utmost 
courtesy and fairness. I always received 
from him a ready welcome to discuss 
even the most controversial issues on 
which we were divided, and though I 
would stand fast in my position, he was 
never ungracious nor did he seek 
revenge. Mrs. Roosevelt and I wish to 
express to the members of Tap“ 
WaLter’s family our most sincere sym- 
pathy and condolences. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the memory of Francis WALTER. 
It would be difficult to add very much 
to the glowing and well-deserved trib- 
utes which have already been paid to our 
departed friend and colleague. 

I had not been in Congress very long 
before I discovered that Francis WALTER 
was a man of real stature. His record of 
performance reflects great credit upon 
the people of the district who kept him 
in Congress for so many years. He 
served them well. He not only served the 
people of his district; he served the peo- 
ple of the Nation and the world. 

These are difficult and trying days, 
and the wise counsel and sturdy hand of 
FRANCIS WALTER Will be missed. His rec- 
ord of service presents a challenge to 
those of us left behind. 

We honor ourselves in honoring the 
memory of Francis WALTER. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in paying a brief 
tribute to a good and a great man, my 
beloved friend, Francis WALTER, affec- 
tionately known to all of us as “Tap.” 
By his dedicated public service and his 
great devotion to duty and especially by 
the courageous and courteous manner in 
which he discharged the important func- 
tions of his high office, he distinguished 
himself in the service of his country and 
endeared himself to his colleagues in 
Congress. I have seen him in the dis- 
charge of important duties here on the 
fioor of this House and I have seen him 
in places of great responsibility in per- 
forming official services in foreign coun- 
tries. “TaD” WALTER was held in high 
esteem both at home and abroad. He 
went placidly into the noise and the 
haste of the world in which he lived, but 
he at all times remembered that there 
was peace in silence. He spoke the truth 
quietly and clearly but he was always 
willing to listen to others. To him even 
the dull and the ignorant had their 
stories to tell. So with great patience 
and tolerance he went about his busy life 
in a modern world. 

May the love and sympathy of his 
friends soften the sorrow of his loved 
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ones. I extend my warm and sincere 
sympathy to the members of his family. 
wey the God of mercy bless and keep 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
sturdiest oaks in the. forest has fallen. 
Sometimes we must await the opening 
against the sky left by the falling of a 
mighty tree for us to realize how large 
a man really loomed in life. 

Such was true of our old friend and 
colleague, FRANCIS WALTER, whose spirit 
has now been liberated from the ills that 
afflict mortals and who has gone to that 
place from which there is no return. 

FRANCIS WALTER'S life was a long pil- 
grimage of service to his generation, his 
country, and the homeless and discour- 
aged of many nations. He was born 
with and always lived up to the highest 
traditions of public service. Almost 
every man in public life is willing to 
undertake the deeds of public service 
which may bring him commendation and 
applause, but the great public servant is 
one who accepts the hard and bitter 
tasks, knowing in advance that they will 
bring him abuse and painful derogation. 
Yet these men who are willing to drink 
their share of the bitter duty of public 
life are those who emerge in the light 
of history as the builders and the guard- 
ians of nations. 

No American of this decade received 
more unthinking, unreasonable, and in 
some cases deliberately malicious crit- 
icism than did “Tap” WALTER in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. He 
did not want the job—he dreaded it— 
but when he was selected by his peers to 
undertake this unpleasant role, he re- 
sponded like the good soldier of de- 
mocracy that he was always. 

So it was in so many of the tasks of 
public life which this brave man ac- 
cepted as a normal part of his duty to 
his country and to the cause of the free- 
dom that he cherished, 

He was a man of strong convictions 
about legislation, convictions which 
certainly were not shared by, and in some 
cases, were bitterly opposed by, many of 
his colleagues. Tap“ WALTER never al- 
lowed a difference of opinion over polit- 
ical issues to stand in the way of being 
a true friend to every colleague with 
whom he ever served. He had a high re- 
gard for the personal welfare of his 
colleagues whether or not they agreed 
with him. And as might have been ex- 
pected of this man, time after time he 
came forward to help Democrats in their 
campaigns, even when those Members 
had feelingly opposed him in this House 
of Representatives on some of his most 
deeply held convictions. 

“Tap” WALTER was a man who believed 
that “to guide by the light of reason, we 
must let our minds be bold.” He had 
very strong opinions on the restriction of 
immigration into this country, yet when 
he saw the human misery resulting from 
war, destruction and revolution in the 
years after 1945, he stepped forward and 
said to this country, “America must do 
her share to help these homeless, these 
friendless, to take up a new life in new 
lands.” 
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Across this earth today there are not 
just thousands, but hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings who got a second 
chance at life because of the compas- 
sion, the determination, and the legis- 
lative skill of our fallen friend. It does 
not matter that only a tiny handful of 
these rescued human beings ever heard 
the name “Tap” WALTER. For recogni- 
tion he cared little, but for accomplish- 
ment in terms of human compassion he 
cared a great deal. 

So Tap“ WALTER needs no monuments 
of stone. His monuments across the 
earth are living men, women, and chil- 
dren of many colors and many origins 
who were rescued from the depths of 
misery and despair and placed once 
again on the high road to human hap- 
piness, faith, and dignity. 

All of us will miss our old comrade in 
arms, but throughout the years that 
remain to each of us, our hearts will be 
warmed by the memory of a great friend, 
a noble public servant, Francis “Tap” 
WALTER, of Pennsylvania. 

To his loved ones we extend what 
solace there is in that their loss is shared 
by so many. Those who in the future 
aspire to public service may well re- 
member “TaD” WALTER’s example, that 
one may strive mightily for his convic- 
tions in the arena of public service and 
yet remain a devoted friend to all. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the sad- 
ness of the occasion renders speaking 
difficult, and yet I would like at this 
time to pay my respects to our late col- 
league, Representative Francis E. WAL- 
TER, of the Pennsylvania 15th District. 
I knew him well, Mr. Speaker, and I 
would like to record as my belief that 
it will be quite a while before another 
such as he sets foot again within this 
Chamber. 

Indeed, his very manner—the manner 
of the upright, modest, clear-spoken citi- 
zen—lent a kind of grace and class to this 
body, to which he was in all ways a 
major contributor. And in the matter of 
honesty—so vital to the public interest— 
he, as a man schooled in the art of 
banking and finance, led the way, for all 
others to follow, his honesty a symbol for 
all to observe and to respect. 

In courage, both physical and moral, 
none exceeded Francis E. WALTER, who 
volunteered his military service in two 
world wars, fought for America whenever 
possible, and displayed in the political 
arena a will of iron and an unshakable 
nonpartisan respect for truth, fearless of 
the consequences. 

We shall miss his presence, Mr. 
Speaker. There was only one FRANCIS 
E. WALTER and he is gone from us today. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in the House to pay 
tribute to “Tap” WALTER. His passing 
will leave a serious void in each of our 
hearts, in these legislative halls and in 
the entire Nation. 

For 8 years I was privileged to occupy 
an office on the same hall with Tap“ 
WALTER and to know him as a neighbor 
and friend. Congressman WALTER was a 
great partisan in the finest traditional 
sense, but this did not prevent him from 
being a considerate and true friend to 
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those of us of the opposite party. Each 
of us has suffered a personal loss. 

The contributions made by “Tap” 
WALTER in these legislative halls were 
above the ordinary. He was sincerely 
devoted to preserving our national 
strength. He had the foresight to recog- 
nize danger and the courage to fight 
against it, sometimes at the risk of per- 
sonal popularity. Congressman WALTER 
was a true expert in the field of immigra- 
tion and exhibited his typical tenacity 
in adhering to immigration principles 
which he believed were in the national 
interest. 

The Nation has suffered a great loss 
in the passing of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. We have lost one of those 
rare individuals in history who would 
pursue a deeply felt conviction in spite 
of opposition which would have turned 
lesser men to the path of compromise. 

Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Fnaxcrs WALTER will leave a vacant 
spot in this House that can hardly be 
filled. He was honored and revered by 
practically every Member of this body. 
He possessed qualities of statesmanship 
that became widely recognized and ap- 
preciated. He was courageous, forth- 
right, and always wise in his legislative 
conduct. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, he was a 
thorn in the side of the Communists 
and their fellow travelers. He exposed 
them and their nefarious activities to the 
light of the midday sun. He never 
faltered in the performance of his duties. 

Recognized as one of the most able 
legal minds in the Congress, FRANCIS 
Watter contributed immeasurably to the 
orderly advancement of legislation on 
many occasions. He was listened to and 
his advice was always respected. It will 
be difficult, indeed, to fill the vacant 
shoes left by the unfortunate passing of 
this distinguished American. I person- 
ally feel that I have lost a friend and I 
know the Nation has lost a great states- 
man. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I has- 
ten to join the distinguished array of my 
colleagues who are today paying tribute 
to a great life of significant service on 
the part of our late and beloved col- 
league, the Honorable Francis E. WALTER. 
He was the very symbol of what a Con- 
gressman ought to be—of absolute in- 
tegrity, honesty, dedication, hard work, 
and knowledge, 

When I first saw Mr. WALTER he was 
presiding over a Democratic caucus 
which I attended when I first came to 
Washington in 1957. The deftness with 
which he handled the parliamentary 
tasks assigned to him and the confidence 
which the leaders of his party, and in 
fact, the entire group assembled, ac- 
corded him, quickly gave me to know that 
this was a man I should know and 
respect. 

I never had the privilege of being an 
intimate friend, but I have had the privi- 
lege of talking with him and being in 
the same group with him on numerous 
occasions and I never found his advice 
anything but accurate, nor his judgment 
other than sure. 
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In a personal way he was always 
pleasant. He was quick to speak to even 
the younger Members, and knowing of 
the long service and great stature that 
he had, it meant something to us to re- 
ceive his recognition. As the years 
passed on, and I began to know him bet- 
ter, I realized that this man was not 
only an outstanding Congressman, but a 
statesman in his own right. He was 
fearless, he was patriotic, and he led the 
fight against the Communists despite all 
sorts of criticism which might have ap- 
palled a man of lesser courage. 

His family has suffered a great loss, 
and his district has suffered the loss of a 
Congressman they could be proud of 
every minute of every day, and whose 
memory they can and should cherish. 
His Nation has lost a great public serv- 
ant, a leader in every sense of the word, 
a citizen whose time and talents were 
valuable to his time, and whose contribu- 
tions will continue to be of value in the 
years to come. 

Like every other Member of Congress, 
I feel I have lost a good friend. To his 
family and his friends, I express my 
deepest sympathy. I hope they find com- 
fort in reflection on his great life of 
service. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Hon. Francis E. WALTER is a 
great loss to our Nation and to freedom- 
loving people throughout the world. Sad 
though this occasion may be to all of us 
who were privileged to be closely asso- 
ciated with “Tap” WALTER, I could not 
let the occasion go by without joining 
my colleagues in an expression of appre- 
ciation for his life of service to his 
country. 

Shortly after entering upon my sery- 
ice in the House of Representatives I was 
privileged to be assigned to the Judiciary 
Committee. The ranking Democratic 
member of our committee through those 
years has been the late Congressman 
WaLrER. His position of leadership on 
that committee, as well as his work as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, was always out- 
standing. Equally outstanding, I think, 
was his interest in his colleagues and his 
desire to be of assistance to all of us 
who called upon him for advice and aid. 

The steadying influence exerted by our 
departed colleague was one of the note- 
worthy features of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during his long service as a 
Member. When others were concerned 
and confused about the issues of the day 
and the course that should be taken by 
our Government, they could always look 
to “Tap” WALTER for calmness and forth- 
right leadership in their efforts to make 
the correct decisions. This benefit that 
we have all had through his many years 
of service will now be missing as a tangi- 
ble force in the legislative work of the 
House. As an intangible force, however, 
I am sure that the influence of Tap“ 
WALTER will remain for many years to 
come with those of us who had the privi- 
lege of knowing him and working with 
him in the legislative arena. 

At this time when we are all experi- 
encing heavy hearts because of the loss 
of our comrade, Francis E. WALTER, I 
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join with my colleagues in expressing to 
his fine family and the people of the 15th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
my deepest sympathy in the great loss 
which they share with all who have been 
the beneficiaries of his incalculable serv- 
ice to mankind. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of the saddest occasions that I have 
ever risen to speak. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was a figure of noble, 
courageous strength for 30 years in this 
body. His devotion to his Nation, to his 
constitutents, to his colleagues has al- 
ready been well noted in the RECORD of 
our proceedings and in the press. 

But more than simply a great and 
brave leader, in the House and its com- 
mittees, Tap“ WALTER was a loyal, gen- 
erous friend whose wise counsel and 
warm comradeship I shall never forget. 
Especially in my first days in the House, 
when I was a stranger among the many 
distinguished Members who were already 
veterans, “Tap” never waited to extend 
himself to me, to help me learn my new 
duties, to help me feel at home. 

His record as a legislator needs no de- 
scriptive phrases from me at this point. 
For his place in the history of this body 
and in that of our Nation has long since 
been assured. Tap“ WALTER will not 
pass this way again; but those of us 
whom he passed along the way will long 
remember. 

My deep sympathy goes to his bereaved 
family in this moment of their great 
loss. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound personal sorrow that I offer 
tribute to our departed colleague, Francis 
E. WALTER, Democratic Congressman 
from Pennsylvania’s 15th District. It is 
very difficult, indeed, for me to visualize 
or imagine the House of Representatives 
without the presence of this distin- 
guished legislator. 

FRANCIS WALTER Was a personal in- 
spiration to me from the moment I en- 
tered the 79th Congress in 1945. His ad- 
vice was wise and of great assistance to 
me as a new Member. His help at the 
outset of my congressional service is 
something I shall never forget and his 
spirit of benevolence was the beginning of 
our strong friendship through the years. 

It did not take one long to become 
aware of his keen mind and to realize 
the value of his rich experience. One 
quickly learned he was the master of his 
fate and the captain of his soul. He 
demonstrated there is never any easy 
acquiescence in meeting difficult situa- 
tions. 

Not only were our congressional dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania adjoining, but our 
congressional offices were located across 
the hall. The hours that I shared with 
my friend and colleague have been high- 
lights of my service in Washington. 

From early life Representative WALTER 
understood and appreciated the impor- 
tance of our form of government. The 
personal qualities which accounted for 
his outstanding success are the virtues 
needed by the statesmen of our time— 
honesty, perseverance, modesty, insight, 
and friendliness. 

- He had a great capacity for handling 
the complexities of government. He 
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championed with great wisdom and 
courage what he knew to be in the best 
interests of his country, and his Com- 
monwealth. 

Congressman WALTER came to the 73d 
Congress with a distinguished back- 
ground as a trial lawyer. He soon dem- 
onstrated that he was a lawmaker of 
great ability. He abhorred careless legis- 
lating. He believed that the Congress of 
the United States could and should serve 
the requirements of an ever-growing Na- 
tion. 

In the mind of many citizens Repre- 
sentative WALTER set a standard for 
Americanism, not only in his fight 
against communism and subversive in- 
fluence, but in his determination to pre- 
serve our constitutional form of govern- 
ment. His work will serve as a living 
inspiration to those who desire to pre- 
serve the American Constitution and our 
form of government. 

In his political life Francis WALTER ex- 
tended good influence, shared his wis- 
dom, and trod the path of enlightened 
judgment. He never overworshipped 
the past, but by the same token he never 
permitted pending problems of the pres- 
ent to warp his judgment. Looking back 
on his public career, we can be impressed 
with the broad scope of good govern- 
ment with which Francis WALTER was 
identified. 

To his family I extend my deep and 
sincere sympathy and ask them to re- 
member his extreme courage during his 
hours of adversity. 

He will be remembered as one of Penn- 
sylvania’s outstanding statesmen and I 
am proud to have called him my friend. 
In parting, I salute his leadership and 
honor his memory. 

His congressional district has lost a 
distinguished Representative, the State 
of Pennsylvania has lost an outstanding 
citizen, this Nation has lost a great 
American, and I have lost an old and 
very dear friend. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I was 
extremely saddened at the news of the 
passing of our good friend, “Tap” 
WALTER. 

During my first year in the Congress 
I had some difficult problems with immi- 
gration matters. Congressman WALTER 
not only assisted me in obtaining passage 
of a bill to solve them, but he did so in 
such a cheerful and willing manner that 
he made me well aware of the fact that 
he enjoyed giving new Congressmen a 
helping hand. 

He was always easy to approach. Ev- 
ery new Member soon found that there 
were a number of the older Members 
who were not only willing to aid them but 
wanted to go out of their way to help a 
new Member learn the ropes and become 
more useful to his constituents and the 
country as a whole. 

This was the kind of a man that Tap“ 
WALTER was. He loved his fellow man 
and he was willing to work long hours, 
go great distances, and devote himself 
wholeheartedly to a life of service to 
others. 

Congressman WALTER will be sadly 
missed. He has rendered a great service 
to the country as a legislator. The stat- 
utes, the committee hearings, and the 
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committee reports on which he worked 
will long make him remembered as a 
Congressman who got things done. He 
nobly and ably served not only the peo- 
ple of his district in Pennsylvania but the 
people of all of these great United 
States. 

Our loss in the Congress is a great one. 
However, I feel that all who knew and 
worked with this great man had their 
lives enriched by this association. 

I offer my sincere sympathy and con- 
dolences to his family and loved ones. 
They can take great pride in the life and 
work of this great American. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
again the flag of our country flies at half 
mast over the Capitol, Again we gather 
within this historic Chamber to voice, as 
best we may within our frail human limi- 
tations, and all too inadequately, what 
is deep within our saddened hearts. 

For 30 years the Honorable Francis E. 
WALTER was a Member of the House. He 
was seventh in seniority on the Demo- 
cratic side. He was chairman of the 
Democratic caucus. He was chairman 
of the Democratic patronage committee. 
Ability of the highest quality and indus- 
try that knew no rest had brought to him 
a recognition by his colleagues seldom 
equaled in unanimity and in measure. 
He was on many occasions Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole and, no mat- 
ter how bitterly controversial the issue, 
always when the Committee rose he had 
been thunderously applauded because of 
the fairness of his rulings and his match- 
less efficiency as a presiding officer. 

But it is not the power and prestige and 
acclaim that were his that is in our minds 
and hearts today. We are crushed in 
grief by the passing of a beloved colleague 
and friend. 

I shall miss “Tap” WALTER very, very 
much. I shall miss the warmth of his 
smile, the warmth of his human under- 
standing. I am thinking now of that day 
and night in Chicago when he stood 
many hours, shaking hands and partici- 
pating in all the activities, on the oc- 
casion of the opening of a new com- 
munity house for the Chinese-Americans. 
He even then was not in good health. 
The occasion held no political or personal 
advantage for him. But his presence 
there did mean a great deal to these 
good Americans of Chinese birth or 
descent who were joined with other 
Americans in the common cause of ad- 
vancing the interest and the welfare of 
our own United States. So “Tap” 
WALTER came, at great personal incon- 
venience, and remained hour after hour 
until he must have been physically ex- 
hausted. 

His interest in the refugees, his drive 
to find homes in new lands for the home- 
less people of the world, was but one of 
the indexes to the humanitarian char- 
acter of the “Tab” WALTER we knew 
through close association as colleagues 
here in the House. 

I have been enriched by my personal 
friendship with “Tap” WALTER during 
many years. To the members of his 
family I extend my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. ROUSH. My own heart is sad- 
dened by the death of our colleague, 
Francis E. WaLTER. He was a man who 
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possessed an alert and imaginative mind. 
He had a deep and abiding loyalty to his 
country. He lived by high ideals. He 
was an able leader of men and a skilled 
parliamentarian. These qualities he car- 
ried into his work as a Member of this 
great House of Representatives. As a 
result he became a great Congressman, 
admired and respected by his colleagues 
and constituents. 

We shall miss him, Our prayers and 
condolences go to his family and loved 
ones. May God sustain them in this 
hour of sorrow and in the loneliness of 
the days ahead. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply saddened by the passing of our 
beloved friend and esteemed colleague, 
Congressman Francis E. WALTER. His 
loss is truly an irreparable one. 

“Tap” WALTER’S great and extraor- 
dinary personal virtues and qualities 
were well known to me through our 
mutual, dear friend, the famed Mr. N. V. 
“Swede” Nelson, a preparatory school- 
mate of his, long before I came to Con- 
gress, 

It was not long thereafter when it was 
my happy lot to know for myself that 
the great “Swede” Nelson had quite 
appropriately described the tremendous 
gifts, charming, magnetic personality, 
and manysided versatilities and talents 
of this incredibly great illustrious son 
of the great Keystone State, Congress- 
man WALTER. 

Tab“ was portrayed to me as an 
accomplished athlete of great skill, 
resourcefulness, and determination, a 
man of real courage and swift action— 
one who worked hard and earnestly at 
every task and brought a strong sense 
of humor and spirit of fair play into 
everything he did, a loyal friend whose 
whimsical characteristic was that he 
often liked to put across a good, lusty 
joke on some of his schoolmates and 
teammates—a recognized leader and 
stalwart, trusted companion and warm, 
loyal friend. 

It was easy, therefore, for me as I 
progressed in my service in this great 
body, to recognize in “Tad” the very 
same outstanding qualities of ability, 
leadership, loyalty, and cordial good 
fellowship that had distinguished him 
in the joyful, adventurous days of his 
youth, with this difference, that a ma- 
ture, well-trained mind and the passage 
of time and ripe experience had served 
to enrich and perfect the talents, qual- 
ities, and rare aptitudes for honorable, 
able public service of this great Ameri- 
can and outstanding Member of the 
House, whose career in this body was so 
distinguished and truly memorable. 

As a lawyer of first magnitude, a de- 
bater of unique capacity and skill, “Tap” 
Water brilliantly served our great 
House Judiciary Committee in the Con- 
gress, his own district, and the Nation 
with exceptional ability, zeal, and dedi- 
cation. He was one of the greatest 
Americans ever to serve in the House and 
he was beloved, respected, and admired, 
not only by those of us who are his de- 
voted and admiring colleagues, but by 
all who knew him. 

It is with a very heavy heart that I 
join his family and his friends and con- 
stituents and colleagues in mourning the 
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passing of this outstanding public serv- 
ant. He will be sorely missed in the 
Halls of this great legislative body where 
he contributed so much to the Nation. 

To his beloved family, I tender my 
most heartfelt sympathy in the great 
sorrow that has come to them. May the 
Good Lord keep him in His heavenly 
home and give him external peace and 
rest. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this body has lost, in the death of the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER, a true 
American, able legislator and a humani- 
tarian. While he may be forgotten with- 
in a short time to many people, he will 
always be remembered here for his con- 
tributions to the legislative history of the 
House. He was an expert parliamen- 
tarian, and I well remember his ability 
to preside over this body during its de- 
liberations on the knottiest of bills. 

The district of Pennsylvania which he 
represented so well will miss him sorely. 
He was acutely aware of the problems 
which faced his constituents and his 
State, and was constantly striving to ful- 
fill his capacity of their Representative in 
the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the sadness 
of this occasion, the sense of loss which 
we all feel in the death of our distin- 
guished and able colleague, and the per- 
sonal grief I feel in knowing that I can 
no longer seek the counsel of an old 
friend will make my tribute to Francis 
E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, shorter than 
might be appropriate in any other such 
tragic case. 

His brothers here know his unfailing 
courtesy, his intense energies, his devo- 
tion to his district, his State, and his 
country. His abilities were of the ex- 
traordinary kind that make the born 
legislative leader. But his leadership 
was tempered with the concern for com- 
mon problems and ordinary people which 
shows that heart as well as mind are the 
motivating forces in a man’s life. 

The courage that he always showed 
in matters before the committee and sub- 
committee which he chaired, and on the 
floor of this House, that courage he 
showed to the fullest in his last days. 
He entered the hospital in February for 
what were described as tests; he returned 
to the hospital for the last time in April. 
In the face of death his spirits did not 
flag. his courage never ebbed. He died 
the fighter that he always was. 

Others will detail here today his 
achievements and accomplishments in 
the years he served in this House. I 
wish merely to note that I knew him in 
his early days in Pennsylvania. I was 
proud to be able to say then that he 
was my friend. I am heartbroken to say 
today that my friend is gone. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Francis E. WALTER was a man 
whom I did not have the privilege of 
knowing personally. As an active citizen 
for many years and now as a Member of 
Congress, I have been aware of his fine 
record of accomplishments for his State 
and the Nation. 

His qualities of leadership and knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the workings 
of the Congress were remarkable. All 
Members held this man in high respect. 
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Pennsylvania has lost a distinguished 
public servant. The Congress has lost 
an outstanding leader. 

I add my personal expression of sym- 
pathy to Mr. WALTER’s family and to his 
many friends, He will be remembered 
as a truly dedicated man to the America 
in which he firmly believed and for 
which he fought. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the loss of our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable FRANcIs WALTER, 
Was a severe blow to many causes of im- 
portance to the country. 

In his long career of able service to 
the House, Congressman WALTER had 
won the wholehearted respect of all who 
knew him well and shared his continuing 
concern for the strength and security of 
the Nation. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, FRANCIS WAL= 
TER was a tireless and courageous fighter 
against the Communist Party and its in- 
sidious conspiracy. 

He was particularly vigorous in his at- 
tacks upon loose and careless personnel 
security practices in Government, and 
hit hard against any official who ap- 
peared to take lightly the dangers of 
espionage and subversion in our Govern- 
ment. 

While a few in this body have at times 
questioned the aggressive methods of our 
colleague in his constant battle to 
strengthen our Nation’s internal security, 
I have never heard any Member ques- 
tion either his sincerity or his dedication 
to duty. 

FRANCIS WALTER was a strong and fear- 
less man who spoke out vigorously in 
support of his convictions, and he con- 
sistently and effectively supported efforts 
to build our Nation’s defenses and im- 
prove its readiness to defeat its enemies. 

It was a privilege and an honor to 
serve with this able American, who will 
be sorely missed in these Halls for a long 
time to come. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of my good friend and our esteemed col- 
league, Francis “Tap” WALTER, leaves me 
with a sad feeling of personal loss and 
removes from this body one of its most 
able and influential Members. 

“Tap” WALTER was my friend and men- 
tor when I first came to Congress and his 
expert guidance proved invaluable to me. 
Through the years he remained a loyal 
and true friend, always ready to extend a 
helping hand with any problem. 

But aside from my personal feeling of 
loss, all of us here are going to miss his 
expert knowledge, his fearlessness, and 
his readiness to fight for what he con- 
sidered was right and just. He was a 
man of strong beliefs and great sincerity 
and while many of us were not always in 
agreement with his views, we always ad- 
mired his courage, his integrity, his abil- 
ity, and his devotion to duty. We have 
lost a most able colleague and the Na- 
tion has lost a great American. 

“TaD” WALTER was a devoted husband 
and father and to his widow and his 
daughter I extend my deepest sympa- 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly saddened at the death of Francis 
WALTER. Over the years he has been so 
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kind and helpful to me that I will miss 
him an awful lot. 

His office was near mine and we saw 
each other frequently. Many of my 
problems I talked over with him. Know- 
ing him and having him for a friend was 
a grand experience. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to add my remarks to the many that have 
been made by Members in memory of 
our late colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. His death 
was sudden, and he leaves a bereft family 
and saddened colleagues in the House. 
I am one who often found himself in op- 
position to our late colleague on the 
floor of this body. But whatever the 
extent or depth of our disagreement we 
personally remained good friends and 
respected each other’s point of view. If 
memory serves, following every exchange 
we ever had in committee or on the floor, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
was far senior to me, would extend to me 
a kind word, or a bit of humor. He had 
a fine sense of humor, and an ability to 
laugh at himself which few people have. 
I join our colleagues in extending to our 
late colleague’s family and friends my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, no 
coward soul was “Tap” WALTER. 

He faced life squarely, defied criticism, 
resisted extremists who pressed in upon 
him, guarded the American heritage he 
treasured. 

He was an outstanding legislator, 
faithful to his ideals, relentless to those 
who would destroy his government. 

He was never unconcerned when it 
came to colleagues who needed guidance. 
He led, but always in a gentle manner. 

His spirit will linger long in our hearts 
and will continue to influence the course 
of this Nation’s destiny. 

To his family and friends I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 

We will all miss “Tap” WALTER. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure I speak as all the members of our 
Pennsylvania congressional delegation do 
when I express my profound sadness and 
sorrow on the passing of the Honorable 
Francis E. WALTER, our beloved dean. 

“Tap,” as we all called him, was our 
guiding light and our inspiration. He 
was our pillar of strength, our teacher, 
our confidant, and foremost—our friend. 

When I first came to the Congress, I 
was, like all first termers, lost, but with 
the helping hand of “TAD” WALTER, I 
found my way very rapidly. For this I 
was grateful—and through the years that 
followed, his advice and his wisdom 
helped me immeasurably. 

I will greatly miss Mr. WaLTER and my 
family extends to his family our deepest 
sympathy in this—their hour of sorrow. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 

passing of our senior colleague, Mr. WAL- 
TER, grieves us all. He was a legislator of 
stanch integrity and deep dedication to 
the Republic in which we live. 
Some of the legislative areas in which 
I am deeply interested came within the 
province of Mr. Waurer’s work. I found 
him willing to counsel and advise, but he 
was always a strict and fair adherent to 
the spirit and purpose of the law in 
which he had taken an active part as 
draftsman. 
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He had earned a burden of contro- 
versy, and was the target of many people 
who sought to change the laws with 
which he worked. He bore this burden 
equably and moved quietly and steadily 
on. In all instances, he had a clear and 
sharp understanding of the problems in- 
volved. 

Those of us who serve in the House 
have known him as a stanch and loyal 
Member, one who believed in organiza- 
tion as the essence of orderly progress, 
and whose quiet methods could preserve 
parliamentary discipline and justice 
against the challenges of highly tense 
situations. He has left the stamp of his 
service on the House. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound sorrow that I learned of 
the passing of my good friend and our 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable Fran- 
cis EUGENE WALTER. This great legis- 
lative body has lost a pillar of strength, 
our country has lost a leader, the district 
he so ably represented for 31 years has 
lost a devoted servant, and I have lost 
a valued friend. 

“Tap” WALTER was in the Congress 
when I was first elected in 1936, and if 
there was anyone more willing to help, 
more anxious to assist, or more readily 
available to advise and counsel, it was 
not my privilege to meet him. “Tap” 
Wa ter had an understanding of people 
that was unsurpassed, and time and 
again used this great understanding to 
unite and solidify divergent forces be- 
hind an issue that would surely have 
failed without such support. He was a 
skilled parliamentarian, and possessed 
such a brilliant legal mind, that he often 
was given the responsibility of the chair 
in securing passage of the most heated 
and controversial legislation. During 
his service in the House, he was honored 
by many high and responsible positions, 
which was a tribute to the quality of his 
service and dedication, and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the Un- 
American Activities Committee, chair- 
man of the Democratic caucus, chair- 
man of the Patronage Committee, and 
chairman of two subcommittees of the 
House Judiciary Committee. Truly a 
great record of accomplishment by a 
great American. 

It has been a privilege for me to know 
and work with such an outstanding in- 
dividual, and I would like to extend my 
deepest sympathy to his family. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow that I note the passing of a dedi- 
cated American, our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Francis E. WAL- 
TER. Representative WALTER, one of 
Pennsylvania’s outstanding sons, served 
16 terms on Capitol Hill, an outstanding 
Congressman, dedicated to his own Dis- 
trict and region, his party, and above 
all, the United States of America. 
His concern with the welfare of his 
country was manifested in his chair- 
manship of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, where he 
sought out subversive elements and would 
grant no quarter to those who attempted 
to undermine his beloved country. His 
colleagues in Congress last supported 
the efforts of his committee by a vote of 
412 to 6, silencing those who while oppos- 
ing his work never doubted his sincerity. 
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The memory of Francis E. WALTER 
will not fade in the minds of Americans 
who cherish freedom and deeply resent 
attempts to subvert the greatest Nation 
in the world. As long as we have men 
the caliber of Francis E. WALTER, our 
Nation will be secure from within and 
we will be capable of defeating any 
enemy from without. 

It was an honor and privilege to serve 
with this able legislator who must be 
remembered as a great American. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of deep personal sadness 
that I join my distinguished colleagues 
in mourning the passing of a good friend 
and a great American, the Honorable 
Francis E. WALTER. Having been closely 
associated with “Tap” WALTER has in- 
spired and enriched my own life and I 
am confident that the same can be said 
by many, many Members of the Con- 
gress. Although a man of undaunted 
courage, he was a kind man, a man who 
loved his friends and who was willing to 
go “the second mile” to be helpful to 
them. The loss of our beloved colleague 
has created a void in the House and in 
the Nation that will be difficult indeed 
to fill. 

The name of FRANCIS WALTER was 
synonomous with Americanism. As 
chairman of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, his contributions to 
the security of our country will stand as 
@ monument to him throughout the 
years. To be sure, he left many other 
testimonials of a great career and even 
though many of these have been enumer- 
ated, it would be impossible to evaluate 
them all. Suffice to say, Francis WALTER 
died as he lived—in the service of his 
country—and those of us left here to 
carry on the work would do well to 
emulate his worthwhile life. 

I extend deep and sincere sympathy 
to his family and to the devoted mem- 
bers of his staff. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sure that very few people in 
the history of the House of Representa- 
tives have exercised a greater influence 
on the course of the Nation and com- 
position of its laws than our late col- 
league, Tab“ WALTER. He nossessed in 
very large measure the attributes of 
greatness as a legislator. 

One of the marks of that greatness, I 
believe, was his willingness to advise 
and assist less senior Members of the 
House in the sometimes difficult problems 
that they faced. My own personal ex- 
perience with “Tap” WALTER amply 
demonstrated this facet of his character. 
During my first term in the Congress I 
discovered that “Tap” WALTER, in spite 
of the many important projects in which 
he was engaged and the heavy demands 
on his time, was a person to whom I 
could turn for valuable help and counsel. 

I believe that it was this feeling for 
his colleagues more than any other as- 
pect of his character and career that 
made Tab“ WALTER a respected and be- 
loved leader of the House of Representa- 
tives. We who were his colleagues shall 
miss him very much. More importantly, 
the country has lost a great leader whom 
it shall be very difficult to replace. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to add my expression of deep sorrow at 
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the passing of my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable Francis E. WALTER. 

Like so many others who were privi- 
leged to associate with Mr. WALTER, I feel 
his absence as a keen personal loss. I 
did not have the opportunity, as did 
some, to serve closely with him over 
many years. However, I was privileged 
to have him as the dean of my delega- 
tion, and as such, he was of course one 
of the first persons I met when I came 
to Congress. 

I shall never forget how kind and help- 
ful he was to me in my earliest days here. 
Despite his heavy responsibilities he had 
the time to give me the benefit of his 
advice and counsel. Since that time he 
always continued to exhibit the same 
gracious interest at any time I had occa- 
sion to call upon him. 

I was deeply impressed with the con- 
scientiousness and sincerity of Mr. WAL- 
TER. He was obviously a man who was 
truly dedicated to public service. The 
author of much controversial legislation, 
he was often the target of bitter criti- 
cism, but no one could deny his good 
motives nor fail to admire his stanch 
conviction. I felt extremely fortunate to 
be the beneficiary of his long experience 
and good judgment. 

As time went on I of course became 
more aware of the important role being 
played by Mr. WALTER in the House of 
Representatives. As one observed his 
unusual qualities of leadership and his 
brilliant understanding of the law, it was 
not difficult to see how he had attained 
his position. He was indeed an outstand- 
ing legislator. 

It was because of his superior ability 
as a legislator that Mr. WALTER was so 
often called upon to preside when the 
House was considering very complex leg- 
islation. It was an inspiration to watch 
him on such occasions. His knowledge 
of the rules of the House and his precise 
understanding of the provisions of the 
law were remarkable. His skill as a 
parliamentarian was such as to often 
command words of praise on the floor of 
the House after he had presided over the 
consideration of a controversial bill. 

It is not often that a single Member 
of Congress can make his presence felt 
as keenly as did “Tap” WALTER. He 
leaves behind a record of performance 
that will be long remembered. And he 
leaves behind many friends who have 
profited by knowing him. 

Mrs. Moorhead and I extend our deep- 
est sympathy to the members of his 
family. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include at this 
point in the Recorp two telegrams from 
representatives of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Citizens League, now meeting here 
in Washington, with respect to the late 
Francis E. WALTER. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

; The telegrams referred to are as fol- 
OWS: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 1, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of House of Representatives, U.S. 
Congress, Washington, D.C.: 

Chapters of Eastern District Council, Japa- 

nese American Citizens League meeting here 
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in Washington, after learning of passing of 
Congressman Francis E. WALTER, of Penn- 
sylvania, unanimously approved resolution 
paying tribute to the dedicated public serv- 
ice of Congressman WALTER, over 30 years in 
National House of Representatives. Always 
an able and courageous lawmaker, he also 
had compassion for those less fortunate and 
he championed causes of those who needed 
a champion in the National Legislature. 
After World War II, when heroic war record 
of Japanese-American troops in every theater 
of war became known, he assumed leadership 
in securing corrective and remedial laws of 
benefit to those of Japanese ancestry. He 
was instrumental in enactment of evalua- 
tion claims legislation to partially compen- 
sate Japanese Americans for their wartime 
losses. He led the fight to prevent the de- 
portation of alien Japanese stranded in this 
country during war who had sons in our 
Armed Forces in World War IZ. He helped 
draft and enact the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act that bears his name, which re- 
pealed race as a qualification for naturaliza- 
tion and quota immigration. We join the 
Nation in mouring his loss, for our country 
and our citizens have lost a devoted and 
inspired legislator for the common good. 
Eastern District Council, Japanese Amer- 
ican Citizens League, John Yoshino, 
Chairman; Edwin Mitoma, Chairman 
of the Board, Washington, D.C. Chap- 
ter; Toshio Kaneme, Chairman of the 
Board, Philadelphia Chapter; Kiyomi 
Nakamura, President, Seabrook, N.J., 
Chapter; Roy Kurahara, Chairman of 
the Board, New York Chapter; Mike 
Masaoka, Washington Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C., June 1, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the 88 chapters of Japanese 
American Citizens League, may we join with 
our fellow Americans in paying our respects 
to the late Congressman Francis E. WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania. Throughout the early 
post-World War II years, he provided much 
of the leadership for corrective and remedial 
legislation for Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry, recognizing that we were the unfor- 
tunate victims of wartime prejudice and 
bigotry. Then, he championed the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952, and par- 
ticularly those so-called Asian provisions 
that extended the privilege of citizenship to 
all lawfully admitted resident aliens with- 
out regard to race and repealed the Japanese 
exclusion law of 1924 by extending token 
immigration quotas to Japan and all other 
Asiatic countries. The naturalization pro- 
visions enabled our parents who had been in 
this country for more than half a century and 
who had sons in our Armed Forces in World 
War II to become naturalized citizens of the 
country of their adoption and of their chil- 
dren's birth. All Americans, and especially 
those of Japanese ancestry, will miss his 
leadership and counsel in the troubled years 
ahead when our country will need clear, 
sound, and constructive leadership. 

K. PATRICK OKURA, 
National President, Japanese American 
Citizens League. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Sergeant at Arms, I wish 
to make the following announcement. 
Funeral services will be held for our 
beloved colleague, Francis E. WALTER, at 
10 a.m. Tuesday, June 4, at the Fort 
Myer Chapel, Arlington Cemetery. The 
Sergeant at Arms wishes to advise that 
transportation will be furnished for the 
delegation, leaving at 9:30 a.m., in front 
of the House steps. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have permission 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the Recorp, and also that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, on the subject of our beloved 
colleague, Francis E. WALTER. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 384). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER, a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of thirty-six 
Members of the House, with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined, be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. McCormack, Mr. ALBERT, Mr. 
HALLECK, Mr. CELLER, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
Gavin, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. FULTON of Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. Morgan, Mr. DAGUE, Mr. 
MCCULLOCH, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. GREEN of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. KELLY, Mr. RHODES 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. WILLIS, Mr. Say- 
Lor, Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Porr, Mr. Fioop, Mr. CLARK, Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Curtin, Mr. DENT, 
Mr. Nrx, Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mr. TOLL, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. WHALLEY, 
Mr. Goopiinc, Mr. ScHWEIKER, Mr. 
KUNKEL, Mr. McDapE, and Mr. WEAVER. 

The Clerk will report the remainder 
of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of 
respect the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 29 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, June 4, 1963, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXI, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


878. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel but- 
tons for the next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives in 
war or as a result of cold war incidents"; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

879. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
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on substantial amounts of little-used non- 
tactical construction equipment being held 
on Okinawa by the military services; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

880. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States; transmitting a 
report on ineffective utilization of supply 
items resulting from deficiencies in the Fed- 
eral catalog system within the Department 
of Defense; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

881. A letter from the chairman, Legal 
Aid Agency for the District of Columbia, 
transmitting the annual report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Legal Aid Agency 
for the District of Columbia relating to its 
financial condition and expenses for the 
period June 1, 1962, to May 31, 1963, pur- 
suant to Public Law 86-531, 86th Congress; 
to the Committtee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

882. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to carry out the obligations of 
the United States under the International 
Coffee Agreement, 1962, signed at New York 
on September 28, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 6754. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 355). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, CURTIN: 

H.R. 6713. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6714. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide com- 
pensation for certain additional losses; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6715. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an International Home Loan 
Bank to assist in the development of savings 
associations and building societies in coun- 
tries where they do not now exist in order to 
accomplish improved living standards, to in- 
crease employment, and to better social and 
political conditions through facilities for 
savings and homeownership for the millions 
of people of modest but stable earning ca- 
pacity; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 6716. A bill to permit the transmis- 
sion in the mails of lottery tickets and other 
matter mailed in a State where lotteries are 
legal, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 6717. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I and 
their widows and dependents; to the Com- 
‘mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6718. A bill to provide for a National 
Service Corps to strengthen community serv- 
ice programs in the United States; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 6719. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6720. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 6721. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 6722. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6723. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6724. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 6725. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6726. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 6727. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 6728. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 6729. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 6730. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 6731. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 6732. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BALDWIN: 

H.R. 6733. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 6734. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 6735. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6736. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 6737. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 6738. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6739. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 6740. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 6741. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 6742. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 6743. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 6744. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to re- 
construct the substructure and to replace 
the superstructure of the existing 14th Street 
or Highway Bridge across the Potomac River, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H. R. 6745. A bill to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code (copyrights) to bar ac- 
tions for infringement of copyright in cer- 
tain instances, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 6746. A bill to regulate agricultural 
and forestry imports, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 6747. A bill to amend the National 
Cultural Center Act to extend for an addi- 
tional 3 years the period during which con- 
struction funds must be received and to 
increase the number of general trustees; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 6754. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
= were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the observance of 
the centennial of Gettsyburg; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Delaware, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relating 
to the qualifications of electors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting participation of the 
United States with a Federal exhibit in In- 
terama; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, memortalizing the Presi- „ 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
and transmitting a copy of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 56, relating to commend- 
ing those who played significant roles in 
providing for retarded children; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALLECK: 

HR. 6748. A bill for the relief of J. D. 
Wallace & Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 6749. A bill for the relief of Rui 
Ferreira Marques; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 6750. A bill for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio Rondon Delgado; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6751. A bill for the relief of Efrosini 
D. Tsarouhas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 6752. A bill for the relief of Horace H. 
Easterday; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 6753. A bill for the relief of Manojlo 

Vrzich; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

144. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Rand 
Smith, executive director, Advertising Club 
of Greater Boston, Boston, Mass., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to requesting that the U.S. frigate Con- 
stitution be retained at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard instead of sending it to the New York 
World’s Fair; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

145. Also, petition of Fay Lawrence, Inyo 
County clerk, Board of Supervisors of Inyo 
County, Calif., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to urging 
adoption of Senate bill 1275, relating to 
Federal-State conflict over water rights; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 
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146. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting that there be published 
a biographical directory of the American 
Federal Judiciary from 1789 to date; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

147. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, New 
Haven, Conn., petitioning the House of Rep- 
resentatives to expel a Member; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

148. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to urging the House of 
Representatives to defeat the bill H.R. 6160, 
a bill to provide for the right of persons to 
be represented by attorneys in matters be- 
fore Federal agencies, this being special treat- 
ment and class privilege legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

149. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the U.S. Constitution 
provision for populational proportionality in 
State legislative structure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Government Lotteries of Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Morocco, and Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
3 weeks, I have brought to the attention 
of this House, several foreign countries 
which utilize government-run lotteries as 
a revenue-raising device. Today, I would 
like to take the Members of this House 
to Africa, and discuss the lotteries con- 
ducted in Ethiopia, in Ghana, in Moroc- 
co, and in Nigeria. These are 4 of 77 for- 
eign countries that tie the gambling urge 
of their people together with the gov- 
ernments’ need for additional revenue. 

Ethiopia started its national lottery 
last year. Because of the newness of the 
project, inadequate distributions, and 
advertising methods, the gross receipts 
did not reach the anticipated level. How- 
ever, the total gross annual receipts for 
1962 were $800,000. The net income to 
the Government came to $138,000 which 
was used for support of charitable proj- 
ects and the general treasury. 

Ghana, a poor country, first estab- 
lished a lottery in 1958 as a means of 
raising badly needed revenues. The gross 
annual receipts for 1962 came to $756,000. 
The total annual net income to the Gov- 
ernment was $311,000 which was applied 
to its general revenue. 

Morocco does not operate its own lot- 
tery but is the recipient of benefits de- 
rived from the operation of a private lot- 
tery and the French national lottery both 
of which function there. The total gross 
annual receipts from the sale of lottery 
tickets in 1962 came to about $2 million. 
The Moroccan Government collected 
about 25 percent of the value of total 
lottery sales which came to one-half mil- 
lion dollars. These funds are earmarked 
for charitable purposes. 

Nigeria has a premium bond lottery 
which was started last December 1962. 
This type of lottery is patterned after the 


British premium bond lottery and India’s 
prize bond program. Nigeria realizes 
that a recognition of the normal gam- 
bling urge of its people can be a great 
help in handling the nation’s finances. 
The proceeds of the sales of the bonds 
are intended to help finance Nigeria’s 
economic development program. 

Mr. Speaker, if we showed similar 
courage and wisdom in the United States 
and capitalized on our own people’s gam- 
bling thirst we could raise over $10 billion 
a year which could be used to cut our 
heavy taxes and reduce our gigantic na- 
tional debt. New Hampshire set the ex- 
ample, how about following it? 


National Service Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a bill to provide 
for a National Service Corps to strength- 
en community service programs in the 
United States. 

President Kennedy has stated: 

We need not only more professional per- 
sonnel—more doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
social workers—but an even greater number 
of dedicated volunteers to support the pro- 
fessional in every area of service. 


But where will we find the profession- 
als and volunteers so badly needed to 
help solve our country’s human prob- 
lems? A National Service Corps program 
can help solve these problems by— 

First. Providing opportunity for full- 
time dedicated service to men and 
women, young people just out of school, 
and older people retiring from regular 
employment or housework. The experi- 
ence of serving others might well moti- 
vate many of the young people to choose 
lifelong careers in the helping profes- 
sions. 

Second. Adding manpower to local 
volunteer programs which carry on, for 


the most part, unsung though not unap- 
preciated. 

Third. Most important, focusing at- 
tention on the increased need for part- 
time volunteers to join the many vol- 
unteer service programs in their own 
communities. 

The cost of this proposal is modest, Mr. 
Speaker, in comparison with the cost of 
most items of expenditure. It is minus- 
cule in comparison with the need, and I 
predict that each dollar expended for a 
National Service Corps could return ten- 
fold to the Treasury as human lives are 
rehabilitated, as clinic and hospital sery- 
ices are augmented, and as illiteracy and 
idleness are replaced by the self-support- 
ing independence that comes with learn- 
ing and skill. 

The goals of a National Service Corps, 
Mr. Speaker, are fourfold: 

First. To work with people in great 
need: The program would provide full- 
time opportunity for dedicated service. 
At the request of local public and private 
community groups, national service 
corpsmen will work with those Americans 
in greatest need in both urban and rural 
areas of the United States and its ter- 
ritories and trusts. 

Second. To motivate other citizens to 
give service: The corpsmen—men and 
women working full time in the pro- 
gram—could, by their example, motivate 
Many more citizens to give part-time 
service in their own communities. This 
would build an even greater voluntary 
effort directed at the most critical needs 
of our people. 

Third. To dramatize human needs: 
Many Americans in greatest need are far 
removed from our daily lives—many are 
unseen and forgotten. By dramatizing 
their human needs, a national service 
program—while not itself solving these 
problems—should spur action on many 
fronts in an attack on forces causing dep- 
rivation in America. 

Fourth. To attract more Americans 
into helping professions: The experience 
of serving others could well inspire many 
people to choose careers in the service 
professions—social work, teaching, nurs- 
ing—which suffer from critical short- 
ages of trained personnel. 
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Accomplishment of these goals, in my 
judgment, would demonstrate to the Na- 
tion and to all its citizens the extent of 
human needs and the means of attack- 
ing them. The corps would thus act as 
a catalyst to greater effort by individual 
citizens for the elimination of depriva- 
tion. 


Khrushchev’s Cuban Toe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
port to the people of the Second District 
of Washington State for the month of 
May concerns Cuba. This subject is per- 
haps more in the minds of the people I 
represent than any other issue outside 
Government spending. I base this ob- 
servation on the many answers I have 
received from my annual questionnaire. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include my newsletter, 
“Khrushchev’s Cuban Toe,” in the 
RECORD: 

KHRUSHCHEV'S CUBAN TOE 


So much has been written, spoken, and 
debated about Cuba and the presence of Rus- 
sian troops on that island in the last year 
that I thought my voice would only add to 
the confusion that seems to exist. Not that 
I haven't made my views known as far back 
as the summer of 1960 when I urged the Re- 
publican leadership to take military action 
to protect American lives and property, and 
last fall when I congratulated the President 
for taking positive action, action which I 
think all Americans applauded—and won- 
dered why it had taken so long. 

Since then, I have read many reports and 
I have talked to exiled Cubans, to people who 
were involved in the Bay of Pigs fiasco and 
heads of Latin-American countries. From 
these studies I have come to conclusions 
which, as your Representative, I think I 
should communicate to you. 

1. The Monroe Doctrine, as we have known 
it for almost 200 years, is dead in the eyes 
of the world. We have failed through our 
inaction to keep it alive. 

2. The report of the Stennis (Senator from 
Mississippi) committee confirms the belief 
of almost all Members of Congress that (a) 
there are still a substantial number of Rus- 
sian troops in Cuba (from a minimum of 
14,000 to as high as 60,000); (b) that Cuba 
is no longer run by Cubans, but by Russians; 
(c) that Cuba is the center of the Com- 
munist attempt at subversion and intrigue 
in the Western Hemisphere; (d) the fact 
that an acknowledged foreign power (Com- 
munist Russia and China) has established a 
base of operations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere despite our actions is a tremendous 
political disadvantage to us in all our deal- 
ings with the Soviets. Incidentally, this re- 
port was signed unanimously by Democrats 
and Republicans, 

In September of 1960, President Kennedy 
said, “If communism should obtain a per- 
manent foothold in Latin America * * * 
then the balance of power would move 
against us and peace would be even more 
insecure.” 

Tell me, are we helping or hindering es- 
tablishment of a permanent Communist 
foothold? Why do we take a position of “let 
the dust settle” rather than take affirma- 
tive action? 
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Why don’t we support those who want to 
attack the Communist government? We do 
it in Vietnam. We do it in Nationalist 
China. We did it in Korea, and we did it 
in Lebanon. Are we afraid to step on Khrush- 
chev's Cuban toe? 

Why did we dismantle our NATO weapons 
in Turkey and Italy? Was there a deal“? 

In my belief it is past the time for us to 
not only assert our views, but also to act, 
If we had the courage of our Central Amer- 
ican friends we would support all activities 
taken to bring about the overthrow of Castro 
and communism. Don't ever forget we are 
the strongest Nation in the world. We are 
the leaders of the free world, or are we? 

What do you think? 

Sincerely yours, 
Congressman JACK WESTLAND. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of June 1, 1963: 


WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH District, TEXAS 
ATTACKS ON AMERICANS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION ANSWERED 


Conservatism came under attack in the 
House of Representatives on May 20 when a 
group of liberals directed an attack upon the 
Americans for Constitutional Action and the 
Members of Congress who were given ACA 
awards. The attack accused the ACA and 
those honored by it of “doing the Devil's 
work in American politics,” and lumped con- 
servative constitutionalists into one group 
including ACA, John Birch, and others. The 
viciousness of the attack was based on inu- 
endo, half-truths, and guilt by association 
which the so-called liberals have long de- 
plored, but did not hesitate to use when it 
suited their own purposes in attempting to 
smear opponents of the Kennedy-liberal pro- 
gram of big government, big spending, big 
welfare state. 

This week it was my privilege to refute the 
charges and to defend the Americanism and 
patriotism of ACA as an organization as well 
as those who have been honored by it. In 
this task I was joined by a number of my col- 
leagues, including Congressman Urr of Cali- 
fornia, Curtis of Missouri, HALEY of Florida, 
FOREMAN of Texas and TEAGUE of California. 
Our presentation did not deal in personali- 
ties, nor smears, nor character assassination. 
We based our arguments on the basic differ- 
ences between the two philosophies of gov- 
ernment which now confront the people of 
the United States—the liberal conception 
that a strong Federal Government, directing 
the lives of the people is better than in- 
dividual liberty and State and local initi- 
ative—opposed to the conservative view that 
constitutional-limited government in which 
individual liberty is paramount, 

The debate was marked by an attempt on 
the part of one member of the opposition 
to prevent my speaking. Although no mem- 
ber of the Republican side nor conservatives 
on the Democratic side who had been at- 
tacked the previous week made any move 
to prevent the speakers from stating their 
views, my effort was immediately challenged 
and the stalling procedure of asking for roll 
calls was used so that 1 hour and 20 minutes 
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was consumed in calling the roll of the Mem- 
bers twice before I was able to proceed. 

It is not possible to present the entire 
debate, but I believe it is important that you 
know some of the facts brought out, I en- 
deavored to present what the ACA stands 
for and started by reading what the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action consider 
themselves to be. 

“Americans for Constitutional Action is a 
nonpartisan, nonprofit, nationwide political 
action organization which is dedicated to 
these theses: (1) That the Constitution of 
the United States as originally conceived 
provides a sound foundation upon which the 
structure of our free social order has been 
erected, and (2) if we are to preserve that so- 
cial order in America, it is imperative that we 
protect its foundation against erosion or 
destruction. 

“To this end ACA has undertaken to help 
elect to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States individuals who, 
by their actions, have proved their allegiance 
to the original spirit and principles of the 
Constitution. Many important and vocal 
elements among our people have subscribed 
to the thesis enunciated by the prominent 
Swedish Socialist, Gunnar Myrdal, who was 
cited favorably by our Supreme Court, that 
‘The Constitution of the United States is 
impractical and unsuited to modern condi- 
tions.’ They have supported measures de- 
signed to weaken and nullify many of the 
Constitution’s provisions. Unfortunately, 
their efforts have been successful, in part at 
least. Their ends have been accomplished, 
first, by tortuous legislative, executive, and 
Judicial interpretations of the general wel- 
fare’ and ‘commerce’ clauses and the various 
amendments of the Constitution. Second, 
by an ill-advised constitutional amendment 
(the 16th—graduated income tax) which 
confers upon Congress the power to confis- 
cate all of the income from private property 
and all of the fruits of the individual citi- 
zen’s labor, without Umitation. Third, by 
Judicial decisions of questionable jurisdic- 
tion, rationalized by the so-called New So- 
cial Doctrine. Fourth, by abdication by 
Congress of its constitutional authorities 
and responsibilities in favor of an all-power- 
ful Chief Executive, and fifth, by bribery of 
the sovereign States with ‘handouts’ from 
the Federal Government which are financed 
by tax extortions from the States’ own citi- 
zens. Concurrently, the States are required 
to sanction an ever-increasing surrender of 
power to the Government centralized in 
Washington.” 

In alining myself with these fundamental 
beliefs as expressed by ACA and in evaluating 
the effectiveness of our Constitution as a 
political instrument designed to provide a 
“government of laws, not of men,” I was 
pleased to recall the statement of the great 
British Prime Minister, William E. Gladstone, 
in 1878, that “the American Constitution is 
the most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

The seven guidelines on which ACA bases 
its index in evaluating congressional votes, 
and to which I wholeheartedly subscribe 
are: For safeguarding the God-given dignity 
of the individual and promoting sound eco- 
nomic growth by strengthening constitu- 
tional government; for sound money and 

st inflation; for the private competi- 
tive market and government inter- 
ference; for local self-government and 
against central government intervention; for 
private ownership and against Government 
ownership; for individual liberty and against 
coercion; for National sovereignty. 

My concern, as a Member of Congress and 
as a citizen of this land, rests in the fact 
that I unabashedly am seeking to preserve 
three things, the most constructive theses 
I know, in order to maintain the society 
which I inherited and which, God willing, 
we will preserve and pass on to our children. 
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These three concepts are first, capitalism. 
I am for the profit motive, unapologetic, 
unashamedly, a capitalist. Second, preserv- 
ing the sovereignty of the United States. 
Third, preserving the Republic as a form of 
government. 

For these beliefs, the ACA and others of 
us subscribing to them, were accused of 
doing the “Devil’s work.” It seems almost 
unnecessary that we had to take the floor 
of the House to answer the charges as it is 
almost certain that the thinking American 
people would laugh them to scorn. I hope 
the debate this week was not merely a re- 
buttal of baseless charges, but the beginning 
of a determined fight by conservatives to 
preserve the principles for which we stand, 
a fight which will be conducted in the Con- 
gress, in forums across the land, and at the 
polls. 

LIBERAL PROGRAM SEEKS OPPOSITE GOALS 

Recognized spokesman organization for the 
liberal point of view in America is the ADA. 
It is proper, therefore, to point out what 
the liberal organization believes. My re- 
search shows they believe that it is possible 
for a police state to be obedient to the popu- 
lar will; that the apparatus of such a state 
can be so affected by benevolence that it 
can produce—through such coercive meas- 
ures as compulsory union membership, 
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enforce fraternization, a confiscatory share- 
the-wealth tax system and a strong cen- 
tralized bureaucracy—a guaranteed annual 
wage for everybody, complete freedom from 
fear, want, and anxiety for all, and total 
economic welfare from the cradle to the grave 
for the entire populace. Before it is too late 
American citizens should compare these plat- 
forms, ADA, Socialist, Communist to each 
other and the ACA. 
Bruce ALGER, 
Member of Congress, 


Results of the Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 
Mr. YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, we sub- 
mitted 10 questions to some 16,000 of our 


constituents who are on a monthly mail- 
ing list with the following results: 


RESULTS OF THE OPINION POLL 


Questions 


Do you favor a Domestic Peace Corps? 
4 Do you favor a drastic cut in foreign aid -=m m 
in social security tax to provide hospitalization for all? 


3. Do you favor 


4, Do you favor a tax cut without corresponding reduction in Federal appropria- 


9, Are you P enthetied with U.S. handling of Cuban 
10. Should the State Department be investigated?. 


ts to oon United Nations be limited to our just share? 
affairs? 


T 25.2 61.6 13.2 
79.2 15.3 55 
21.3 69.8 8.9 
12.1 82.0 5.9 
16.2 75.6 8.2 
8.1 85.9 6.0 
18.0 70. 5 11.5 
88. 6 8.0 3.4 
10. 5 80. 4 9.1 
00. 4 17.9 21.7 


Also, the Advance-Star, of Burlin- 
game, Calif., published the same ques- 
tions requesting that their readers clip 
the poll and return it to the newspaper 


Questions 


ated you favor a Domestic Peace Corps?. 


. Are you sai 
„ Should the State Department be investigated? 


SS papp 


pe 


o you favor a drastic cut in foreign aid 
Do you favor increase in social security tax to provide hospitalization for all? ut 
Do you favor a tax cut without corresponding reduction in Federal appropriations? 
a favor several hundred million dollars Federal aid for local rapid transit sys- 


tries? 
yments to the United Nations be limited to our just share?.- 
fied with United States handling of Cuban affairs? 


office. This was to be a poll separate and 
apart from our mailing list. This poll 
showed the following results as published 
in the Green Sheet of the Advance-Star: 


The Carney Hospital of Boston: 100th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 9, 1963, 100 years of progress in 
patient care will be celebrated by Carney 
Hospital in Boston, Mass. 

Crumbling records from the hospital’s 
archives show that on the morning of 
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June 9, 1863, precisely a century ago, the 
first patient, a housemaid named Ann 
Mallon, was admitted to Boston’s newest 
but most modest hospital, a converted 
framehouse equipped with 40 brass beds. 
Carney was the first Catholic hospital in 
New England. 

Today, after serving over 300,000 pa- 
tients and providing close to 3,500,000 
treatments for outpatients and accident 
patients, Carney is a 318-bed general 
hospital, housed in a complex of new 
buildings in Dorchester, Mass. 

The hospital’s founder, Andrew Car- 
ney, came to America from Ireland in 
1794 at the age of 22 and prospered as 
a tailor and merchant. 
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Following the Irish famines of the 
early 19th century when a great many 
impoverished Catholic immigrants ar- 
rived in Boston, creating a need for good 
medical care, Carney decided to build 
a Catholic hospital. 

To help establish the hospital he 
sought the assistance of Sister Ann Alexis 
of the Daughters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul who had been working in 
Boston since 1832. 

Early in 1863, Mr. Carney purchased 
for $13,500 the J. Hall Howe estate on 
the southwestern slope of Dorchester 
Heights in South Boston close to the en- 
trenchments erected by George Wash- 
ington to compel the evacuation of the 
British during the Revolutionary War. 
Two years after the hospital opened, it 
was able to care for 175 wounded soldiers 
returning from the Civil War. 

Before his death in 1864, Andrew Car- 
ney donated a total of $75,000 to his hos- 
pital. But because these funds were used 
for capital expenses, the task of main- 
taining the hospital was assumed by the 
Sisters of Charity. The history of the 
hospital has been filled with financial 
cerises. During the early years the sis- 
ters were often forced to beg in the 
streets of Boston to keep the hospital 
going. 

In spite of the hospital’s chronically 
poor financial position, high standards 
of patient care have always been main- 
tained and there have been instances of 
true greatness in medicine and surgery. 

It was at the hospital in 1882 that Dr. 
John Homans performed his early ova- 
riectomies and thus opened up the field 
of abdominal surgery and gave the hos- 
pital and himself an international repu- 
tation. 

Dr. Henry I. Bowditch was the pioneer 
of New England in treatment of diseases 
of the thorax and in pleurisy with effu- 
sion. It was Dr. Bowditch who intro- 
duced the practice of withdrawing the 
fluid from the thoracic cavity by the 
process of aspiration or thoracentesis. 

Rubber gloves were used in the operat- 
ing room at Carney for the first time in 
Boston by Dr. Frederick W. Johnson. 
For his eccentricity, Dr. Johnson was 
dubbed by his contemporaries as the 
“Dude from Back Bay.” 

The first cervical cesarean operation in 
New England was performed by Dr. Louis 
Phaneuf. Up to that time it was almost 
always fatal for a woman to have two or 
more cesarean sections. 

Faithful to the Andrew Carney stip- 
ulation that the hospital, “be used by 
the Sisters of Charity where the sick 
without distinction of creed, color, or 
nation shall be received and cared for,” 
Carney has traditionally provided medi- 
cal care for anyone who needed it, re- 
gardless of his race, religion, or financial 
situation, and has responded to every 
demand of epidemic, war, and disaster. 

In 1898, casualties from the Spanish- 
American War arrived in Boston aboard 
the steamer Lewiston and were taken 
to Carney for treatment. Because the 
hospital was crowded at the time, tents 
were pitched on the hospital grounds 
and some of the sisters gave up their 
own rooms to make provisions for the 
wounded soldiers and sailors. 
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In 1918, an influenza epidemic struck 
the city and Carney cared for over 600 
victims. Later that year, the whole hos- 
pital was offered to the War Department 
for the care of wounded servicemen 
returning from World War I. 

At the conclusion of the Second World 
War, the hospital was old and the facili- 
ties outmoded. The buildings were held 
together by the sheer determination of 
the Sisters of Charity and the hospital's 
inventive maintenance men. After an 
intensive investigation, it was decided to 
rebuild rather than renovate. 

His Eminence, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston, sounded 
the cry, “Save the Carney Hospital,” 
and Bostonians of every race and creed 
responded to his appeal. 

The new hospital became a reality in 
November of 1953. In its magnificent 
new buildings, the hospital has been able 
to sharply increase its services to the sick. 
Last year the hospital cared for over 
12,000 inpatients and gave 33,000 treat- 
ments to outpatients and accident 
patients. 

Since the new hospital was built, two 
wings have been added. The first wing 
constructed in 1956 and named for Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing, contains quarters 
for house doctors and an auditorium. 
The second wing, housing the hospital's 
research program, was built 2 years ago. 

Carney is a teaching hospital of Tufts 
University Medical School, operates its 
own schools of anesthesia and medical 
technology and is a sponsoring hospital 
of the Catherine Laboure School of 
Nursing. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-three 
marks the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the original Carney and 
the 10th anniversary of the new hospital. 

The history—the trials and financial 
difficulties of Carney Hospital during the 
past 100 years—is a remarkable story in 
itself, as well as the story of the various 
sister administrators, and other sisters 
assigned to this hospital. 

As was well said on the occasion of its 
golden anniversary on June 9, 1913, that 
“one can realize the enormity of this 
undertaking—with no endowment—and 
the struggle which it entailed.” 

It was due to the dedicated Sisters of 
Charity, who have served Carney Hospi- 
tal during its first 100 years, that this 
hospital has been able to survive, pros- 
per, and grow; and loyally supporting 
these good sisters were countless of gen- 
erous friends. 

However, without the ardor of the Sis- 
ters of Charity and those sisters who 
served, Carney Hospital could not have 
survived. 

As was well said again, 50 years ago, 
worthy of repeating now, “Had the mo- 
tive of this work been one of gain or 
otherwise, merely human failure would, 
without doubt, have been the outcome; 
but, because devotion to the cause of 
suffering humanity was the underlying 
principle, it claimed the cooperation of 
generous-hearted people, and the bless- 
ing of God rested upon the hospital,” and 
I might well include the sisters of today 
and yesterday. 

With the blessing of God, Carney Hos- 
pital and the Sisters of Charity can look 
forward with faith and confidence in 
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serving God, mankind, country, and suf- 
fering humanity, for the next 100 years 
of the existence of Carney Hospital. 


Equal Rights for All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, who can 
forget that stirring phrase, To show the 
world that democracy really can com- 
pete?” 

This is how America’s latest astronaut, 
Maj. Gordon Cooper, emphasized the 
urgent need for success in our national 
space program. 

And now Congress is finally beginning 
to realize how much more important is 
our success in the struggle to secure equal 
rights and equal opportunities for all 
„ regardless of race, ereed, or 
color. 


ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


President Kennedy has characterized 
this struggle as being “in the highest 
traditions of American freedom,” and 
has called for faster congressional action 
on a series of wide-ranging legislative 
proposals in the civil rights field. 

Prospects are now much brighter for 
favorable congressional action this year 
on the President’s major proposals: 
First, to promote equal voting rights for 
all citizens in Federal elections; second, 
to provide technical and financial as- 
sistance to school districts in the process 
of desegregating their facilities; third, to 
extend the Civil Rights Commission an- 
other 4 years; fourth, to authorize the 
Government to initiate court action 
against discrimination in education; and 
fifth, to outlaw discrimination in public 
facilities and public accommodations. 

INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS 


No one will dispute that we are in a 
life and death competition with the 
forces of international communism. We 
must compete, and we must win, for the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world look 
to us for leadership, and for inspiration 
and guidance in the maintenance of 
human dignity and individual worth. 

When we fail, as we have at Little 
Rock, at Oxford, and more recently at 
Birmingham, our voice in international 
affairs is muted, our friends are embar- 
rassed, and our enemies take heart from 
our failure. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


On this 100th anniversary of the 
Emencipation Proclamation, it is only 
too apparent that we have a long way 
to go before every American is guaran- 
teed equal rights and equal opportunities 
in education, in employment, in voting, in 
housing, in the administration of justice, 
in the use of public facilities, and in 
equal access to public accommodations. 

As Vice President Jounson declared 
only last week: 

Until justice is blind to color, until educa- 
tion is unaware of race, until opportunity is 
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unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but not 
a fact. 

THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM 

The mounting crescendo of sit-ins, 
stand-ins, kneel-ins, freedom walks, and 
other racial demonstrations occurring 
across the country is, in many respects, 
an extremely healthy sign. 

To me, it indicates that the spirit of 
freedom is as much alive today as it was 
on that September day in 1787 when the 
framers of our Constitution joined to- 
gether “to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, and secure the blessings 
of liberty” for themselves and for us, 
their posterity. 

TRAGICALLY SLOW 


If it is actually a self-evident truth, 
as the Declaration of Independence un- 
mistakably asserts, that all men are 
created equal, and further, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, then the United 
States has been tragically slow in mak- 
ing this 187-year-old doctrine a reality 
for millions of American citizens. 

Nearly 10 years after the Supreme 
Court unanimously ruled that public 
schools must be integrated with all de- 
liberate speed, less than one-half of 1 
percent of all Negro pupils in the Deep 
South attend desegregated classrooms. 
And the absence of segregation laws in 
the North, Midwest, and West does not 
produce school integration. 

ALABAMA WISDOM 


However, in a most encouraging de- 
velopment—in view of the recent Federal 
court order requiring admission of two 
Negro students to the University of Ala- 
bama—President Frank Rose pledged 
that the university “will maintain its 
dignity, its integrity, and our students 
will walk as honorable men and women.” 

Then he offered a quotation that citi- 
zens and community leaders throughout 
the United States might well ponder: 

Great economic and social forces flow like 
a tide over half-conscious people. The wise 
are those who foresee the coming events and 
seek to shape their institutions and mold 
the thinking of the people in accordance with 
the most constructive change. 

A CONTINUING REVOLUTION 


The founders of this country did not 
for a minute think they had fashioned 
a perfect instrument of government that 
would never require change. In fact, 
they specifically provided a multitude of 
constitutional means whereby the laws 
and customs of the country could be 
brought up to date. 

They gave us a flexible instrument that 
would adapt itself to the times and not 
break under the stresses and strains that 
were bound to come. 

THE AMERICAN DREAM 

Now is the time for Americans in all 
walks of life to join in a noble crusade 
that will rid this country, once and for 
all, of the poison of racial and minority 
group discrimination. 

We cannot rest our efforts until the 
phrase “second-class citizen” is banished 
from our vocabulary, and the revolution- 
ary dream of freedom and equality is ful- 
filled for all Americans. 


1963 
SENATE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 4, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Honorable 
LEE METCALF, a Senator from the State 
of Montana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord God Almighty, who amidst the 
shifting sands of time standest sure, and 
whose throne is forever steadfast though 
often obscured by earthborne clouds, 
from everlasting to everlasting Thou art 
God 


O Thou light that followest all our 
way, we would yield to Thee the flicker- 
ing torch of our doubts, our fears, our 
willfulness, and our moral failure. 

At this high altar in the temple of 
public stewardship, we thank Thee that 
daily we may find: 

A little place of mystic grace, 

Of self and sin swept bare, 

Where we may look upon Thy face 

And talk to Thee in prayer. 

Hear the prayer we bring, that we 
may maintain in ourselves fidelity to 
our possible best, knowing that in such 
testing days as these, of those to whom 
much has been given, much will be re- 
quired. Lift us to greatness to match 
these days. In Thy providence may this 
dear land of our hope and prayer, with 
all its privilege and power, be the quarry 
whence shall be fashioned the white 
stones of a new order whose alabaster 
cities shall gleam undimmed by human 
want and woe. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1963. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. LEE METCALF, a Senator from 
the State of Montana, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 28, 1963, and Friday, May 31, 1963, 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
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reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. Francis E. Walter, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and transmitted the resolutions of 
the House thereon. 

The message announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5207) to 
amend the Foreign Service Buildings 
Act, 1926, to authorize additional ap- 
propriations, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Hays, Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI, Mrs, KELLY, Mr. ADAIR, and Mr. 
MAILLIARD were appointed Managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 28, 1963, 

On May 29, 1963, the Vice President 
signed the following enrolled bills, which 
had previously been signed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives: 

S. 1409. An act to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce; and 

H.R. 6009. An act to provide, for the peri- 
ods ending June 30, 1963, and August 31, 
1963, temporary increases in the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. Humpurey, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited to 
3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Manpower Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and the Constitu- 
tional Amendments Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee were authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
Ga which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


Report BY NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION ON CONSTRUCTION 
or BUILDING AT UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN 
A letter from the Administrator, National 

Aeronautics and Space Administration, 

Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to 

law, on the construction of a building at 

the University of Michigan, to be used for 

Space research; to the Committee on Aero- 

nautical and Space Sciences. 

Reports ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS ON DUTY 
WITH HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY, AND ARMY GENERAL STAFF 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, reports on 

the number of officers on duty with Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army, and the 
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Army General Staff, as of March 31, 1963 
(with accompanying reports); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
Cong, To PROVIDE GOLD STAR LAPEL BUT- 
TONS FOR CERTAIN RELATIVES OF MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 
A letter from the Secretary. of the Navy, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
provide gold star lapel buttons for the next 
of kin of members of the Armed Forces who 
lost or lose their lives in war or as a result 
of cold war incident (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF FIREBOAT TO THE 
PAID FIREMEN’s ASSOCIATION, INC., MOUNT 
VERNON FIRE DEPARTMENT, MOUNT VERNON, 
WasH. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Installations and Logistics), report- 
ing, pursuant to law, on the proposed trans- 
fer of a fireboat to the Paid Firemen's 
Association, Inc., Mount Vernon Fire Depart- 
ment, Mount Vernon, Wash.; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Report or CIVIL Am Parrot, Inc. 

A letter from the national commander, 
Civil Air Patrol, Inc., Ellington Air Force 
Base, Tex., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of that organization, for the calendar 
year 1962 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Securities ACTS AMENDMENTS OF 1963 

A letter from the Chairman, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Securities Act of 1933, 
as amended, and the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended, to extend disclosure 
requirements to the issuers of additional 
publicly traded securities, to provide for im- 
proved qualification and disciplinary pro- 
cedures for registered brokers and dealers, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL POWER Act To PRO- 
HIBIT ABANDONMENT OF CERTAIN FACILITIES 
AND. SERVICE 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Power Act to prohibit abandonment 
of facilities and service without the consent 
of the Federal Power Commission (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Report or LEGAL Arp AGENCY FOR THE DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, Legal Aid Agency for the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Agency, for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREEMENT ACT OF 

1963 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
carry out the obligations of the United 
States under the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, 1962, signed at New York on Septem- 
ber 28, 1962, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN PERSONNEL OF 
THE U.S. GOVERNMENT To ACCEPT AND 
WEAR DECORATIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

authorize certain retired and other person- 
nel of the U.S. Gove: ament to accept and 
wear decorations, presents, and other things 
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tendered them by certain foreign countries 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT ON PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
STATUTORY REQUIREMENT FOR DESIGN OF 
THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM To ACCOMMODATE 
TRAFFIC FORECAST FOR THE YEAR 1975 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on problems associated with 
the statutory requirement for design of the 
Interstate System to accommodate traffic 
forecast for the year 1975, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce, dated May 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON INEFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF SUP- 
PLY ITEMS RESULTING FROM DEFICIENCIES 
IN THE FEDERAL CATALOG SYSTEM WITHIN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the ineffective utilization of 
supply items resulting from deficiencies in 
the Federal catalog system within the De- 
partment of Defense, dated May 1963 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNTS OF LITTLE- 
Usep Nonracrica, CONSTRUCTION EQUIP- 
MENT BEING HELD ON OKINAWA BY THE 
MILITARY SERVICES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on substantial amounts of 
little-used nontactical construction equip- 
ment being held on Okinawa by the military 
services, dated May 1963 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORT ON THE INEFFECTIVE PROGRAMING, DE- 
LIVERY, AND UTILIZATION OF AIRCRAFT AND 
RELATED EQUIPMENT FURNISHED TO THE 
PORTUGUESE AIR Force 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a secret report on the ineffective pro- 
graming, delivery, and utilization of aircraft 
and related equipment furnished to the 
Portuguese Air Force under the military 
assistance program (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON UNNECESSARY COSTS INCURRED BE- 
CAUSE OF DELAY OF THE ARMY IN EQUIPPING 
M-151 Urry Trucks WITH NECESSARY 
FIXTURES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary costs incurred 
because of delay of the Army in equipping 
M-151 utility trucks with necessary fixtures 
to facilitate use in airborne operations, dated 
May 1963 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


CANCELLATION OF IRRIGATION CHARGES 
AGAINST NON-INDIAN-OWNED LANDS UNDER 
THE WIND RIVER INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJ- 
ECT, WYOMING 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting & draft of pro- 

posed legislation to approve an order of the 

Secretary of the Interior canceling irrigation 

charges against non-Indian-owned lands un- 

der the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 

Wyoming, and for other purposes (with ac- 

companying papers); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Report OF DIRECTORS OF FEDERAL PRISON 

INDUSTRIES, INC. 

A letter from the Commissioner, Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D.C., transmitting pur- 
suant to law, a report of that organization, 
for the fiscal year 1962 (with an accompany- 
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ing report); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A COMMISSION AND ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RULES OF JUDI- 
CIAL PROCEDURE 


A letter from the Chairman, Commission 
on International Rules of Judicial Procedure, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the act of 
September 2, 1958, to establish a Commis- 
sion and Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Rules of Judicial Procedure, as 
amended (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
IMPROVEMENT OF JUDICIAL PROCEDURES FOR 

SERVING CERTAIN DOCUMENTS 


A letter from the Chairman, Commission 
on International Rules of Judicial Procedure, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to improve judicial pro- 
cedures for serving documents, obtaining 
evidence and proving documents in litigation 
with international aspects (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


Foop, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT AMENDMENTS 
or 1963 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to extend and clarify exist- 
ing inspection and investigative powers, re- 
quire a premarketing showing of the safety 
of cosmetics, assure the safety, efficacy, and 
reliability of therapeutic, diagnostic, and 
prosthetic devices, improve the statutory co- 
ordination between that act and the biologi- 
cal-drug provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act, provide for cautionary labeling 
of articles where needed to prevent accidental 
injury, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 
A joint resolution of the legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 


“Resolution memorlalizing Congress to call 
a convention for the purpose of proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 
“Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of 

the State of Nevada, jointly, That this legis- 

lature respectfully petitions the Congress of 
the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following article 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 
“ “ARTICLE — 


Srorto 1. No provision of this Consti- 
tution, or any amendment thereto, shall re- 
strict or limit any State in the apportion- 
ment of representation in its legislature. 

“Sec. 2. The judicial power of the United 
States shall not extend to any suit in law or 
equity, or to any controversy relating to ap- 
portionment of representation in a State 
legislature. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion,’ and be it further 

“Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution 
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identical with that contained in this resolu- 
tion prior to January 1, 1965, this application 
for a convention shall no longer be of any 
force or effect; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from this State. 

“Passed by the assembly, February 12, 1963. 


“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. Hurst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“Passed by the Senate, January 31, 1963. 
“PAUL LASALT, 
“President of the Senate. 
"LESLIE H, ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 16 


“To His Excellency, the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
and to the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled; 

“We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

“Whereas there is no shortage of timber for 
the production of lumber and related items 
in the United States; and 

“Whereas there is a need to increase the 
cut from overmature forests to prevent ex- 
cessive loss from decay, disease, and other 
causes; and 

“Whereas U.S. lumber manufacturing firms 
pay the highest wages and provide working 
conditions equal to or better than similar 
firms in other countries; and 

“Whereas lumber manufacturing firms in 
the United States are losing their home mar- 
kets to foreign firms, especially Canada, due 
to advantages such as depreciated currency, 
low stumpage rates, noncompetitive bidding, 
less costly and restrictive forest practices, 
lower wage rates, high tariff rates on lumber 
shipped to Canada, low charter rates for 
coastal and intercoastal shipping, and co- 
operative government; and 

“Whereas lumber imports from Canada are 
increasing yearly at an alarming rate and 
now constitute about one-sixth of the an- 
nual consumption of lumber in the United 
States; and 

“Whereas unemployment in the lumber 
industry of the United States is increasing 
with resultant loss of wages to the workers, 
loss of taxes and income to taxing bodies 
and communities: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

“i. That the Congress and President of 
the United States are respectfully petitioned 
to give immediate attention to, and request 
action necessary to, placement of the lumber 
industry of the United States on an equi- 
table and competitive basis with foreign 
manufacturers through the use of a quota 
system or other means, including the require- 
ment that imported lumber be marked to 
show the country of origin, to the end that 
domestic manufacturers are not placed at a 
disadvantage with resultant loss of markets, 
reduction of employment, loss of taxes and 
deterioration of communities; 

2. That the Congress of the United States 
is memorialized to enact legislation suspend- 
ing the provisions of section 27 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920 (46 U.S.C. 883), with 
respect to the intercoastal transportation of 
lumber; 

“3. The secretary of state shall send copies 
of this memorial to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
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United States, and to each Member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 
“Adopted by house April 3, 1963. Readopt- 
ed by house May 15, 1963. 
“Cecr, L. EDWARDS, 
“Chief Clerk of House. 
“CLARENCE BARTON, 
“Speaker of House. 
“Adopted by senate May 13, 1963. 
“Ben Musa, 
“President of Senate.” 
A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 
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Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States and the Secretary of Agriculture 
urging that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, through the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, make available rehabilita- 
tion loans for the purpose of refinancing 
the obligations of citrus growers in Florida 
counties declared disaster areas due to the 
freeze of December 1962 
“Whereas 34 Florida counties have been 

declared disaster areas due to severe crop 

losses caused by the December 1962 freeze; 
and 

“Whereas citrus growers in this area direly 
need some means of refinancing loans previ- 
ously made and still unpaid, said loans hav- 
ing been secured from local lending agen- 
cies on short terms and at higher interest 
rates than those charged by the Farmers 

Home Administration; and 
“Whereas the present program permits the 

Farmers Home Administration to secure a 

moratorium on payments of principal only 

and such obligations continue to require 
capital to pay the 6 percent annual interest 
thereupon; and 

“Whereas the restoration to full productiv- 
ity of citrus groves sustaining tree 

from freeze entails a number of years of ef- 

fort and the investment of substantial sums 

without immediate returns thereupon; and 

“Whereas Florida Citrus Mutual, a citrus 
growers cooperative organized under the laws 
of the State of Florida for the promotion of 
citrus production and sales, has estimated 
that tree damage results in 53 percent re- 
duction in citrus production in affected 
areas, with some counties sustaining a loss 
of as much as 95 percent of their productive 
capacities due to trees killed or damaged by 
the freeze; and 

“Whereas present policies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture require that revolving 
funds established to finance rehabilitation 
loans be kept as liquid as possible, and thus 
makes them unavailable for refinancing pur- 

s; and 

“Whereas alteration of such policies would 
aid immeasurably in rehabilitating the 

Florida citrus industry: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 

of Florida, That the Congress of the United 

States and the Secretary of Agriculture are 

requested to take all actions needful to pro- 

vide for a relaxation of restrictions on Farm- 
ers Home Administration rehabilitation 
loans so that such loans may be made avail- 
able for the refinancing of first and second 
mortgages on citrus groves in the State of 

Florida within the declared disaster areas re- 

sulting from the 1962 freeze; and be it 

further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the U.S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the President of the Senate, and the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives of 

the Congress of the United States; and be 

it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution shall be 
spread upon the journals of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of Florida, and released to the various news 
media of the State. 

“Attest: 

“Tom ADAMS, 
“Secretary of State.” 
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A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

“SENATE MEMORIAL 163 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the extension of In- 
terstate Highway 75 from Tampa via 
Bradenton, Sarasota, Venice, Punta Gorda, 
Fort Myers, and Naples to Miami, Fla. 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has authorized the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways; and 

“Whereas no provisions were made to link 
Tampa, Fla., with Miami, Fla., the two most 
populous and fastest growing areas in our 
State; and 

“Whereas Cuba is now a vast fortress under 
Communist domination, and Russian troops 
are now located only 90 miles from our 
shore; and 

“Whereas critical unrest exists in many 
areas of Latin America, and a limited-access 
highway in southwest Florida is essential 
for the movement of troops and equipment; 
and 

“Whereas the Communist threat further 
emphasizes the need for such a road for 
the evacuation of hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens in case of atomic attack; 
and 

“Whereas authorization of the ‘missing 
link’ between Tampa and Miami in the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways will relieve the dangerous bumper- 
to-bumper congestion on existing roads and 
is important to our economy, agriculture, 
industry, and tourism; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby requested to au- 
thorize the extension of Interstate Highway 
75 from Tampa, Fla., via Bradenton, Sara- 
sota, Venice, Punta Gorda, Fort Myers, and 
Naples to Miami, Fla.; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the U.S. Senate; 
and to the Secretary of Commerce. 

“Attest: 

“Tom ADAMS, 
“Secretary of State.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 


“Concurrent resolution to commend Louisi- 
ana’s role with respect to mentally re- 
tarded children 


“Whereas mentally retarded children have 
long been the concern of the humanitarians 
and of those interested in the well-being 
and happiness of mankind; and 

“Whereas Louisiana has been a pioneer in 
the fleld of research with respect to the 
mentally retarded child and a forerunner in 
making adequate provision for the care of 
such children; and 

“Whereas Louisiana has shown both fore- 
sight and humanitarianism in this field and 
has been the leading State therein; and 

“Whereas the programs adopted in this 
State have set the example for other States 
and have been reviewed and followed by 
States now entering this important field; 
and 

“Whereas it is only appropriate that there 
should be legislative recognition of the fore- 
sight and the humanitarianism of the State 
of Louisiana in foreseeing the needs in the 
field of mentally retarded children and in 
setting an exemplary pattern to be followed 
by the other States: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Legislature 
of Louisiana, the House of Representatives 
concurring, That the Legislature of Louisi- 
ana does hereby commend all of those in 
the State of Louisiana who played signifi- 
cant roles in providing for retarded children 
and who by their foresight were the fore- 
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runners in this field and have set the exam- 
ple to be followed by other States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
shall be sent to the Governor of Louisiana, 
the President of the United States, the pre- 
siding officers of each House of the Congress 
of the United States and to each member 
of the Louisiana delegation in the Congress 
of the United States. 


“Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate. 

“Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Delaware; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


“Resolution relative to the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the qualifications of 
electors 
“Whereas at the 2d session of the 87th 

Co of the United States, begun and 
held at the city of Washington on Wednes- 
day, the 10th day of January, 1962, it was 
resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), that the following article 
be proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, within 7 years from 
the date of its submission, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the 
said Constitution, viz: 


“ “ARTICLE— 


“ ‘SECTION 1, The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for President or Vice President, for 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Representative in Congress, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State by reason of failure to 
pay any poll tax or other tax. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.’: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 122d General Assembly of the State 
of Delaware, the Senate concurring therein: 

“Section 1. That the said proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States of America be, and the same is 
hereby ratified by the General Assembly of 
the State of Delaware and shall be to all 
intents and purposes a part of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

“Sec. 2, That certified copies of this pre- 
amble and concurrent resolution shall be 
forwarded by the Governor of this State to 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of the U.S. Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives be, and they are hereby directed, to 
deliver to the said Governor certified copies 
of this resolution at their earliest conven- 
ience.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota; to the Committee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTION 7 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to end the causes of 
unemployment in the iron ore industry in 
the State of Minnesota 


“Whereas imports of iron ore produced in 
areas outside the United States are supplant- 
ing in U.S. markets ore produced in mines 
located in the United States, resulting in 
the unemployment of American iron miners; 
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“Whereas sale by integrated steel com- 
panies of iron ore mined by them in foreign 
countries, and not needed for their steel 
production, supplants ore produced by Amer- 
ican independent, nonintegrated ore pro- 
ducers, endangering the survival in business 
of such independent producers, and further 
resulting in unemployment of American iron 
miners; 

“Whereas agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been giving financial assistance to 
development of iron ore mining in areas out- 
side the United States, further resulting in 
unemployment of American iron miners; 

“Whereas shipping rates add to the cost of 
marketing Minnesota iron ore, which may 
affect unemployment of American iron 
miners; 

“Whereas the widespread unemployment of 
American iron miners, and the hardship such 
unemployment raises, requires immediate 
Federal action: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, That the Congress of the 
United States is requested to take all neces- 
sary steps to stop the further unemployment 
of American iron miners, including: 

1. Restricting importation of foreign ores, 
in a manner similar to restrictions now im- 
posed on foreign petroleum, to a level which 
would supplement but not supplant domestic 
production in U.S. markets; 

“2. Preventing integrated steel companies 
from selling their excess incremental iron ore 
mined in foreign countries; 

“3. Ending financial assistance by agencies 
of the Federal Government for development 
of iron mining in foreign countries; 

4. the effect of transporta- 
tion rates on the sale of Minnesota iron ore; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Member of Congress from this 
State. 

H. DUXBURGH, 

“Speaker of the House oj Representatives. 

“PAUL 4 
“President of the Senate”. 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 6 


“Resolution relating to Federal legislation for 
the control of barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines 


“Whereas, the interstate traffic in barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines is increasing and 
the form in which they are consumed ren- 
ders the determination of their place of origin 
ordinarily impossible; and 

“Whereas, investigation by the law enforce- 
ment agencies has revealed that heroin users 
cut off from their normal sources of illegal 
supply are turning with increasing frequency 
to the use of these drugs, and in particular 
methedrine which is known to produce vio- 
lent and dangerous reaction, including de- 
lusions and hallucinations; and 

“Whereas, under present systems of con- 
trol it is both cheaper and easier to obtain 
these to satisfy this morbid and de- 
praved habit to the great injury of both the 
addicted user and society as a whole; and 

“Whereas, there is an ever increasing use 
of these preparations especially among the 
youths of the United States, and their use 
opens the door to the use of marijuana, 
heroin and other narcotics; and 

“Whereas, there is great and urgent need 
for Federal legislation controlling the inter- 
state traffic in these preparations: now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
requested to amend United States law to 
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protect the health and public welfare of the 
United States by providing for legislation 
similar in form to that contained in Senate 
bill 1939, 87th Congress; Ist session, which 
controls the compounding, processing, and 
distribution of barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 23 
“Resolution relative to Federal aid to schools 


“Whereas the 81st Congress in recognition 
of the responsibility of the United States 
for the impact which certain Federal activi- 
ties have on local educational agencies in the 
various States and areas in which such ac- 
tivities are carried on, declared it a policy 
of the United States to provide financial 
assistance in the form of construction aid 
and Federal payments as payments in lieu 
of taxes, pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874; and 

“Whereas Congress in recognition of this 
continuing burden of Federal activities on 
local educational facilities and the resulting 
financial drain, has seen fit to continue this 
program of aid by amendments to Public 
Laws 815 and 874; and 

“Whereas these programs assist districts 
in which local revenues for schools have 
been reduced due to the acquisition of real 
property by the United States, districts 
which provide education for children living 
on Federal property or whose parents are 
employed on Federal property, and districts 
experiencing a sudden and substantial in- 
crease in school attendance because of Fed- 
eral activities; and 

“Whereas the conditions and problems 
created by Federal activities which con- 
strained Congress to originally grant Fed- 
eral aid to education, have been ameliorated 
in some degree but have not been eliminated; 
and 

“Whereas because of its strategic geo- 
graphic location at the gateway to the Pacific 
Ocean and the Far East, and because of its 
diverse climate and topography which is de- 
sirable to the Armed Forces, and because of 
its large and progressive industrial facilities 
which are able to manufacture any item for 
national defense, California is particularly 
affected by Federal activities and the result- 
ing impact on educational facilities; and 

“Whereas this program of aid which origi- 
nated under Public Laws 874 and 815 of the 
81st Congress and continued by subsequent 
amendments will expire on June 30, 1963, 
unless renewed by amendment and because 
this Federal aid is imperative to maintenance 
of educational standards: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to continue the 
vitally needed p: of assistance to 
public education in Public Laws 815 and 874 
by amending the pertinent provisions in the 
present law to extend it beyond the June 30, 
1963, expiration date; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 
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“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 14 


“Resolution, relating to the growth of 
vegetation on levees 


“Whereas structures and facilities con- 
structed by the United States for local flood 
protection are maintained under rules adopt- 
ed by the Secretary of the Army (pt. 208 
of title 33 of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions); and 

“Whereas these rules prescribe general 
standards which apply on a nationwide basis 
without regard to peculiar local problems; 
and 

“Whereas these rules contain a general 
prohibition against brush, trees, and wild 
growth on project levees; and 

“Whereas the network of waterways 
formed by the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers and Deltas has been made possible by 
a unique system of levees and presents spe- 
cial problems of maintenance peculiar to 
that system only and which constitutes an 
important recreation area, as well as flood 
protection facilities for the people of Cal- 
ifornia; and 

“Whereas levees devoid of trees, brush, and 
wild growth provide only minimum recrea- 
tion values; and 

“Whereas the State of California is en- 
deavoring to develop a levee maintenance 
program that will effectively serve both flood 
control and recreation values; and 

“Where the State of California and pri- 
vate interests are participating in levee con- 
struction and maintenance for flood control 
purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of the Army to authorize the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers to participate with the 
State in a series of experiments to determine 
whether present standards can be modified 
to permit controlled vegetation on levees to 
meet the multiple uses applicable to both 
flood prevention and recreation interests; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in Congress, and to the Secretary of the 
Army.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 
“Resolution, relative to excluding California 

State employees from the Hatch Act 

(Hatch Political Activities Act of Aug. 2, 

1939, as amended) 

“Whereas while the Legislature of the State 
of California is in hearty agreement with the 
well-established principle that public em- 
ployees should not engage in activities which 
are inconsistent, incompatible, or in con- 
flict with their official duties and functions 
as representatives of their public agency, it 
is also the belief of this body that it is nec- 
essary that we be vigilant that in the guise 
of controlling such activities we do not in- 
fringe upon the rights of individuals or un- 
duly impede their participation in citizen- 
ship activities; and 

“Whereas the Federal Hatch Act (Hatch 
Political Activities Act of Aug. 2, 1939, as 
amended), among other things, prohibits all 
California State employees whose positions 
are financed in whole or in part by funds 
from Federal sources from participating in 
political activities; and 

“Whereas this act is designed primarily to 
prevent persons in political positions from 
applying undue pressure on public employees 
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to be politically active on a partisan basis; 
and 


“Whereas the provisions of article XXIV of 
the California constitution and the various 
restrictions upon the activities of public em- 
ployees contained in the California statutes 
effectively meet the evil at which the Hatch 
Act is aimed insofar as employees of the 
State of California are concerned: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President, the Con- 
gress, and the Civil Service Commission of 
the United States to exclude the employees 
of the State of California from the opera- 
tion of the Federal Hatch Act; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 61 


“Resolution relative to the observance of the 
centennial of Gettysburg 


“Whereas November 19, 1963, will mark the 
100th anniversary of the dedication at Get- 
tysburg, Pa., of a national cemetery upon a 
portion of a great battlefield of the American 
Civil War, 1861-65, and recalls the occasion 
of the delivery by President Abraham Lin- 
coln of what has become known to posterity 
as the Gettysburg Address; and 

“Whereas in a Nation now happily reu- 
nited, the wounds and ravages of a civil 
war have been overcome and today all sec- 
tions of the United States of America com- 
prise one united people and country; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States, 
and particularly the younger generation of 
our citizens, should be reminded of the effect 
and importance of the great fundamental 
principles expressed in the Gettysburg 
Address; and 

“Whereas the California Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission is dedicated to the com- 
memoration of the centennial in California 
of the great War Between the States and the 
commission has endorsed the observance of 
the centenary of the Gettysburg Address and 
events related thereto: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, the Assembly thereof concurring, 
That the Governor of the State of California 
is respectfully urged to proclaim Tuesday, 
November 19, 1963, as Gettysburg Address 
Centennial Day; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of California is respectfully requested to pro- 
claim the week of November 17, 1963, as 
Gettysburg Centennial Week for attention in 
the schools, homes, churches, and public 
assemblages in California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the California State Board 
of Education is urged to take appropriate 
recognition of November 19, 1963, sufficiently 
in advance of that date, to the end that all 
educational leaders, officials, teachers, and 
pupils may become increasingly aware of the 
lasting significance of the great events at 
Gettysburg 100 years ago; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Honorable Edmund G. Brown, Governor of 
the State of California, the President, and 
the Vice President, respectively, of the United 
States of American, each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States, the chairman of the 
California Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion, the Executive Director of the United 
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States Civil War Centennial Commission, 
the chairman of the State board of educa- 
tion, and the chairman of each county board 
of supervisors within this State.” 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the county of Union civil defense and dis- 
aster control, of Scotch Plains, N.J., signed 
by Jack R. Karel, relating to civil defense; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of 
Maine, recommending development of 
electric power potential of Passama- 
quoddy Bay and Upper St. John River, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the above joint resolution printed 
in full when presented by Mrs. SMITH 
(for herself and Mr. Muskie), on May 27, 
1963, p. 9413, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


RESOLUTION OF KANSAS MOTOR 
CARRIERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Motor Carriers Association at a 
meeting of its board of directors in 
Topeka, on May 16, 1963, unanimously 
approved a resolution regarding pending 
legislation in Congress, H.R. 4700 and S. 
1061. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be made a part of these re- 
marks and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion as referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF KANSAS MOTOR CARRIERS 

ASSOCIATION 

The backbone of the development of this 
country’s whole economic life has been the 
equality and relativity of freight rates. For 
almost 75 years, the Congress of the United 
States wisely has charged the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with the responsi- 
bility for the regulation of transportation 
rates and charges governing interstate com- 
merce. 

Rail-sponsored proposals now before the 
Congress (identified as H.R. 4700 and S. 1061) 
would strip the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of its minimum rate power with re- 
spect to bulk commodities and agricultural 
products. 

The Kansas Motor Carriers Association, 
representing the highway transportation in- 
dustry in this State and speaking in behalf 
of the communities of Kansas, is flatly op- 
posed to these measures. 

Passage of H.R. 4700 and S. 1061 would 
eliminate the ICC’s authority to regulate 
minimum rates on commodities which con- 
stitute 70 percent of rail tonnage. The rails 
have admitted that they would support de- 
regulation of the remaining 30 percent of 
what they haul in a short time. 

The motor carrier industry's“ opposition 
to these measures is based on the following 
facts: 

1. There is no crisis in transportation. 
The railroads are in excellent financial con- 
dition, as evidenced by their own financial 
reports. A crisis will be created if this legis- 
lation passes. 

2. Elimination of minimum rate controls 
would be the signal for ruinous rate wars. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission itself 
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has reaffirmed its opposition to removal of 
the minimum rate power. 

3. Discrimination between large and small 
shippers, and between large and small com- 
munities; would become rampant. In a 
State such as Kansas, with many small com- 
munities and small shippers, the effects 
would be disastrous. 

4. The pending legislation would leave the 
ICC with the responsibility for dealing with 
discrimination, preference, and prejudice— 
but without the necessary authority. 

5. The railroads would be turned loose 
from antitrust restrictions. Even if all the 
antitrust laws were applied fully, however, 
competitors of the railroads would be ir- 
reparably damaged before remedial acon 
could occur, 

6. Since railroad rates on bulk and agri 
cultural commodities already are the most 
depressed in the rail rate structure (fre- 
quently yielding less than out-of-pocket 
cost), simple logic defies advertised savings 
of “billions” in further rate cuts. 

The motor carrier industry firmly believes 
that what the railroads really seek is a right 
to destroy. The financial ills of the railroads 
can be traced to two principal factors—un- 
profitable passenger service and heavy in- 
vestment in obsolete facilities. The issues at 
stake in H.R. 4700 and S. 1061 would not im- 
prove these rail problem areas. 

The Kansas Motor Carriers Association re- 
spectfully requests that members of the 
Kansas congressional delegation oppose H.R. 
4700 and S. 1061 in the interest of the 
citizens of Kansas. The economy of this 
State could not survive the results of this 
legislation. 

We direct attention also to the fact that 
President Kennedy, in his transportation 
statement of March 5, 1963, recommended re- 
moval of existing exemptions as an accepta- 
ble alternative to what the railroads advo- 
cate. 

Further, it would seem appropriate that 
Congress adopt Senate Resolution 136, intro- 
duced by Senator VANCE HARTKE, of Indiana. 
This resolution would establish a special 
committee to study railroad mergers and to 
determine the true financial position and 
structure of the railroads. 

We believe it is in the national interest 
that an investigation be undertaken as soon 
as possible and that the true facts of the 
railroad financial situation be established. 
Congress and the public then can determine 
whether changes should be made in a sys- 
tem which has produced the most efficient 
transportation industry in the world today. 


Attest: 
J. R, HALLADAY, 
Managing Director and Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee on 
Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 1194. A bill to remove the percentage 
limitations on retirement of enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 204). 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

H.R.79. An act to require authorization 
for certain appropriations for the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
205). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 2439. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide cer- 
tain services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use in the 1964 National Jamboree, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 206). 
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TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT IN THE CASE OF ARIZONA 
VERSUS CALIFORNIA, ET AL.—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 150) author- 
izing the printing as a Senate document 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the State of 
Arizona versus the State of California, 
et al., which was placed on the calendar. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, there is at the desk a res- 
olution which today has been reported 
favorably from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. I request its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read, for 
the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 150) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, rendered on 
June 3, 1963, in the case of the State of 
Arizona, versus the State of California, et al. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 150) was considered and 
agreed to. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE STUDY ENTITLED “PROB- 
LEMS AND TRENDS IN ATLANTIC 
PARTNERSHIP— 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 152) to print as a 
Senate document the study entitled 
“Problems and Trends in Atlantic Part- 
nership—II,” which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a staff study entitled Prob- 
lems and Trends in Atlantic Partnership— 
II”, prepared at the request of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
that six thousand additional copies of such 
document be printed for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON (by request): 
S. 1642. A bill to amend the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended, and the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, as amended to extend 
disclosure requirements to the issuers of 
additional publicly traded securities, to pro- 
vitae for improved qualification and disci- 
linary procedures for registered brokers and 
8 and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on and Currency. 
Mr. DIRKSEN: 
S. 1643. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of the estate of Greg- 
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ory J. Kennenich,” approved October 2, 1962 
(76 Stat. 1368); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNAMARA: 

S. 1644. A bill to provide for the reduction 
of the basis of representation of States deny- 
ing or abridging the right of its citizens to 
vote, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1645. A bill for the relief of Shirley M. 
Simpson Lehnert; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, TOWER: 

S. 1646. A bill for the relief of Marguerite 
Steigel De Pravda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1647. A bill to authorize the prosecution 
of a transit development program for the 
National Capital region; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BLE when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 1648. A bill to promote safe driving, to 
eliminate the reckless and financially irre- 
sponsible driver from the highways, to pro- 
vide for the indemnification of certain per- 
sons suffering injury or loss as a result of 
the operation of motor vehicles by uninsured 
motorists, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1649. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the District of Columbia 
government to establish an Office of Civil 
Defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 11, 1950; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself, Mr. Morse, 
Mr, HARTKE, Mr, MCINTYRE, and Mr. 
BEALL) : 

S. 1650. A bill to provide an elected mayor, 
city council, and nonvoting Delegate to the 
House of Representatives for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bix when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ENGLE (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1651. A bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to place an embargo on 
certain fish and fish products; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ENGLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. CLARK) : 

S. 1652. A bill to amend the National Cul- 
tural Center Act to extend the termination 
date contained therein, and to enlarge the 
Board of Trustees; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1653. A bill for the relief of Ante Cibilic; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

8. 1654. A bill for the relief of Emma M. 

Ratmeyer; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 1655. A bill to amend section 1498 of 
title 28, United States Code, to define the 
word “owner”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL (by request): 

S. 1656. A bill for the relief of Vincent S. 

Lukas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1657. A bill to incorporate the Johnson 
O'Connor Research Foundation, Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


June 4 


By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) : 

S. 1658. A bill to authorize, construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Central Arizona proj- 
ect, Arizona-New Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Haypen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL; 

S. 1659. A bill to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 24, 1951, in order to insure that the 
salaries of the police for the National Zoo- 
logical Park shall equal those of members of 
the U.S. Park Police having comparable 
duties; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1660. A bill to permit the State of 
Texas to obtain social security coverage, un- 
der its State agreement entered into pur- 
suant to section 218 of the Social Security 
Act, for State and local policemen; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1661. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, to provide that 
accumulated sick leave be credited to the 
retirement fund or that the individual be 
reimbursed; and 

S. 1662. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, to provide an- 
nuities for surviving spouses without deduc- 
tion from original annuities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and Mr. 
Lone of Missouri) : 

S. 1663. A bill to amend the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dimxsen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 1664. A bill to provide for continuous 
improvement of the administrative procedure 
of Federal agencies by creating an Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1665. A bill to require that all State or 
local programs supported with Federal funds 
shall be administered and executed without 
regard to the race or color of the participants 
and beneficiaries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself, 
Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Bark, Mr. Case, 
Mr. DRESEN, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. KEATING, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. Mercaur, Mr. Morse, Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. PrRoxMIrRE, and Mr. 
SYMINGTON) : 

S. 1666. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, chapter 324, 
of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238), 
to clarify and protect the right of the public 
to information and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judi 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lonc of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1667. A bill for the relief of Maria- 
Asuncion Pernas Fanego; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND; 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 to extend the time by which a lease 
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transferring a tobacco acreage allotment may 
be filed; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


RESOLUTIONS 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE CASE OF THE STATE OF 
ARIZONA, VERSUS THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA, ET AL. 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 150) author- 
izing the printing as a Senate docu- 
ment the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the 
State of Arizona, versus the State of 
California, et al., which was placed on 
the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when agreed to, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 


DEATH OF POPE JOHN XXIII 


Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and Mr. 
DIRKSEN) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
151) relative to the death of Pope John 
ie which was considered and agreed 


(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE STUDY ENTITLED 


PARTNERSHIP—II” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 152) to print as 
a Senate document the study entitled 
“Problems and Trends in Atlantic Part- 
nership—I,” which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE FRAN- 
CIS E. WALTER OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. NEUBERGER (for Mr. CLARK and 
Mr. Scorr), submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 153) relative to the death of Rep- 
resentative Francis E. Walter, of Penn- 
sylvania, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when agreed to, which appears under 
a separate heading.) 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
recent days suit was filed in Federal 
Court in the District of Columbia charg- 
ing illegal deprivation of the right to 
vote, and seeking remedy under section 
2 of the 14th amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

Section 2 provides that any State which 
denies or abridges the right to vote of 
any of its citizens shall have its member- 
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ship in the House of Representatives re- 
duced proportionately. 

I make no attempt to prejudge the law- 
suit, nor do I intend to discuss its merits. 

However, I cite it to call attention to 
this latest effort to utilize the language 
of section 2 of the 14th amendment— 
one of the most ignored sections in our 
Constitution. 

The 14th amendment has been a part 
of the Constitution since 1868—nearly 
100 years. 

Yet section 2, which seeks to insure 
every citizen his right to vote, has never 
been implemented, despite section 5 of 
the same amendment, which states: 

Congress shall have the power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation, the provision of 
this article. 


As I understand it, the lawsuit—even 
if successful—would not provide for the 
mechanics of endorsing section 2. 

One proposed means of implementing 
section 2 is contained in the bill which I 
have introduced today. 

My bill would work in the following 
manner: 

First, establish a Joint Committee on 
Congressional Representation, composed 
of nine members each from the House 
and Senate. 

Second, following each biennial House 
election, the joint committee would 
meet to decide whether any State has 
violated section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment. It would calculate by how much 
such State’s representation should be 
reduced. 

Third, the joint committee would re- 
port its findings to Congress by May 1 
of the year following the election. 

Fourth, Congress would then, through 
a concurrent resolution, have an oppor- 
tunity to disapprove the joint commit- 
tee’s findings. 

Fifth, should Congress not act to dis- 
approve within 30 calendar days of con- 
tinuous session, the reduction would go 
into effect. The reduction would apply 
to the next Congress and only for that 
Congress. 

Sixth, in no case, would a State’s rep- 
resentation be reduced below one. 

I would like to point out that any 
House seats taken away from States 
would not be lost for that Congress. 
These seats would be allocated to other 
States on the basis of population, thus 
keeping the total number of House seats 
at 435. 

Mr. President, this bill is not com- 
pletely new to the Senate. 

I first introduced it as an amendment 
to the civil rights legislation before the 
Senate in 1957. 

Subsequently, I have reintroduced it 
as à bill in each succeeding Congress. 

Today our country probably is more 
conscious of civil rights problems than 
at any time in recent history. 

Yesterday’s desires for equal treat- 
ment and first class citizenship for all 
Americans are today’s demands, 

Hopefully, those demands will be met 
through the exercise of good will, under- 
standing, and justice and not through 
violence. 

But in any event I think it is becoming 
clear to all Americans that those de- 
mands are going to be met somehow. 
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Congress has pending before it many 
suggested new laws in the field of civil 
rights. 

The administration is to present new 
civil rights proposals to the Congress. 

I am sure a number of these laws 
would be most beneficial if enacted. 

What seems rather incredible is that, 
thus far, we have refused to fully use the 
laws we already have—in this case the 
most basic of our laws—the Constitu- 
tion. 

For almost 100 years section 2 of the 
14th amendment has been simply a fa- 
cade with nothing behind it. 

This is particularly frustrating, since 
that section deals with the very founda- 
tion of America’s strength—the right of 
its citizens to vote. 

The right to vote might be considered 
a keystone of the civil rights structure. 

Once it is insured, and cannot be pre- 
vented arbitrarily or capriciously, the 
other building blocks of a truly free and 
equal America will fall into place much 
more swiftly. 

It is to bring that day closer that I 
introduce my bill to carry out the full 
mandate of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and summary of the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and summary will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1644) to provide for the 
reduction of the basis of representation 
of States denying or abridging the rights 
of its citizens to vote, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. McNamara, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Congressional Rep- 
resentation Act of 1963.” 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established a Joint 
Committee on Congressional Representation 
(hereinafter in this part referred to as the 
joint committee) to be composed of nine 
Members of the Senate to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and nine Members of 
the House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. In each instance not more than five 
members shall be members of the same po- 
litical party. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 

Sec. 3. (a) The joint committee shall, 
as soon as practicable following the date of 
each biennial election for Representatives in 
Congress in the several States as established 
by section 25 of the Revised Statutes, but not 
later than May 1 of the year following such 
election— 

(1) determine whether any State has, in 
violation of section 2 of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, denied or 
abridged the right of inhabitants of such 
State to vote as prescribed in such section 
since the preceding biennial election for 
Representatives in Congress; 

(2) calculate, in the manner prescribed in 
section 2 of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution the number (if any) of 
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Representatives in Congress which each State 
shall be then entitled as the result of any 
such denial or abridgment; and 

(3) utilize such services of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights and the 
United States Census Bureau as are necessary 
to achieve the required determinations and 
calculations. 

(b) The joint committee shall, on or be- 
fore May 1 of the year following each bien- 
nial election for Representatives in Con- 
gress, submit to the Congress a statement 
indicating, with respect to each State, the 
number (if any) by which such State’s Rep- 
resentatives in Congress shall be decreased 
or increased under section 11(a) for the Con- 
gress which commences after the date of 
such statement. The joint committee shall 
submit with such statement a full and com- 
plete report of the facts upon which such 
statement is based. A copy of such state- 
ment shall be transmitted to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. 


TIME CHANGES BECOME EFFECTIVE 


Src. 4. The changes prescribed in such 
statement shall become effective, with re- 
spect to the Congress which commences after 
the date of submission of such statement, 
upon the expiration of the first period of 
thirty calendar days of continuous session of 
the Congress following the date of submis- 
sion of such statement, but only if between 
the date of submission and the expiration 
of such thirty-day period the Co: has 
not passed a concurrent resolution stating 
in substance that the Congress does not ap- 
prove the statement. For the purposes of 
this section, continuity of session shall be 
considered as broken only by an adjourn- 
ment of the Congress sine die, but, in the 
computation of the thirty-day period, there 
shall be excluded the days on which either 
House is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than three days to a day 
certain. 


DISAPPROVAL OF JOINT COMMITTEE'S ACTION 


Sec. 5. (a) This section is enacted by the 
Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such it shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in such 
House in the case of resolutions (as defined 
in subsection (b)); and such rules shall 
supersede other rules only to the extent that 
they are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change 
such rules (so far as relating to the proce- 
dure in such House) at any time, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of such House. 

(b) As used in this subsection, the term 
“resolution” means only a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Two Houses of Conrgess, the mat- 
ter after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: “That the Congress does not approve 
the statement relating to representation in 
the Congress submitted to the 
Congress by the Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Representation on 
19—.“, the blank spaces therein being ap- 
propriately filled. 

(c) A resolution with respect to a state- 
ment shall be referred to a committee (and 
all resolutions with respect to the same 
statement shall be referred to the same 
committee) by the President of the Senate 
or the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be. 

(d) (1) If the committee to which has 
been referred a resolution with respect to 
a statement has not reported it before the 
expiration of ten calendar days after its 
introduction (or, in the case of a resolution 
received from the other House, ten calendar 
days after its receipt), it shall then (but not 
before) be in order to move either to dis- 
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charge the committee from further con- 
sideration of such resolution, or to discharge 
the committee from further consideration 
of any other resolution with respect to such 
statement which has been referred to the 
committee. 

(2) Such motion may be made only by 
a person favoring the resolution, shall be 
highly privileged (except that it may not 
be made after the committee has reported 
a resolution with respect to such statement), 
and debate hereon shall be limited to not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing 
the resolution. No amendment to such 
motion shall be in order, and it shall not be 
in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which such motion is agreed to or dis- 

to. 

(3) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, such motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to such 
statement. 

(e)(1) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further consid- 
eration of, a resolution with respect to a 
statement, it shall at any time thereafter 
be in order (even though a previous motion 
to the same effect has been disagreed to) 
to move to proceed to the consideration of 
such resolution. Such motion shall be 
highly privileged and shall not be debatable. 
No amendment to such motion shall be in 
order and it shall not be in order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which such motion 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) Debate on the resolution shall be 
limited to not to exceed ten hours, which 
shall be equally divided between those favor- 
ing and those opposing the resolution. A 
motion further to limit debate shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to, or motion to 
recommit, the resolution shall be in order, 
and it shall not be in order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(f) (1) All motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from the committee, 
or the consideration of, a resolution with 
respect to a statement, and all motions to 
proceed to the consideration of other busi- 
ness, shall be decided without debate. 

(2) All appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a 
statement shall be decided without debate. 

(g) If, prior to the passage by one House 
of a resolution of that House with respect 
to a statement, such House receives from the 
other House a resolution with respect to such 
statement, then— 

(1) if no resolution of the first House with 
respect to such statement has been referred 
to committee, no other resolution with re- 
spect to such statement may be reported or 
(despite the provisions of paragraph (d) (1) ) 
be made the subject of a motion to dis- 
charge; and 

(2) if a resolution of the first House with 
respect to such statement has been referred 
to committee— 

(A) the procedure with respect to that or 
other resolutions of such House with respect 
to such statement which have been referred 
to committee shall be the same as if no reso- 
lution from the other House with respect 
to such statement had been received; but 

(B) on any vote on final passage of a reso- 
lution of the first House with respect to such 
statement the resolution from the other 
House with to such statement shall 
be automatically substituted for the resolu- 
tion of the first House. 

VACANCIES; SELECTION OF CHAIRMAN AND VICE 
CHAIRMAN 


Sec.6. (a) Vacancies in the membership of 
the joint committee shall not, except as pro- 
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vided in section 8, affect the power of the 
remaining members to execute the functions 
of the joint committee, and shall be filled 
in the same manner as in the case of the 
original selection. 

(b) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and vice chairman from among its 
members at the beginning of each Congress. 
The vice chairman shall act in the place and 
stead of the chairman in the absence of the 
chairman. The chairmanship shall alter- 
nate between the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives with each Congress, and the 
chairman shall be selected by the members 
from that House entitled to the chairman- 
ship. The vice chairman shall be chosen 
from the House other than that of the 
chairman by the members from that House. 


POWER OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


Sec. 7. (a) In carrying out its functions, 
the joint committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings and investigations, to sit and 
act at such places and times, to require by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. 

(b) Subpenas may be issued over the sig- 
nature of the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee or by any member designated by 
him or by the joint committee, and may be 
served by such person or persons as may 
be designated by such chairman or member. 
The chairman of the joint committee or any 
member thereof may administer oaths to 
witnesses. 

(c) The provisions of sections 102 to 104, 
inclusive, of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, shall apply in the case of the 
failure of any witness to comply with a 
subpena or to testify when summoned under 
authority of this section. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


Sec. 8, The joint committee may make 
such rules respecting its organization and 
procedures as it deems necessary, but no 
statement shall be submitted to the Congress 
pursuant to subsection (b) of section 3 un- 
less it shall have been agreed to by a ma- 
jority of the authorized membership of the 
joint committee. 


EXPENSES 


Sec. 9 (a) Members of the joint commit- 
tee, and its employees and consultants, shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of the duties of the joint 
committee. 

(b) The cost of stenographic services to 
report hearings shall not be in excess of the 
amounts prescribed by law for reporting the 
hearings of standing committees of the 
Senate. 

(c) The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate from funds appropriated for 
the joint committee upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman. 


STAFF AND ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 10. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and staff 
employees as it deems necessary and ad- 
visable. The joint committee is authorized 
to utilize the service, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the departments and 
establishments of the Government. 

NOTICE TO THE STATES OF DECREASES OR IN- 
CREASES IN CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Sec. 11. (a) Effective for the Eighty- 
eighth Congress and each succeeding Con- 
gress, the number of Representatives to 
which each State is entitled under section 22 
of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for 
the fifteenth and subsequent decennial cen- 
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suses and to provide for appointment of 
Representatives in Congress”, approved June 
18, 1929, as amended, is hereby altered by 
the number of Representatives shown in 
the statement submitted for such Congress 
under subsection (b) of section 3, if such 
statement has not been disapproved by the 
Congress as provided in sections 4 and 5. 
Any change under this subsection in the 
number of Representatives to which a State 
is entitled shall be effective only with re- 
spect to the Congress for which such state- 
ment is submitted. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, or if there 
be no Clerk, such other official of the House 
of Representatives as the joint committee 
may designate, within fifteen calendar days, 
after a statement submitted under subsec- 
tion (b) of section 3 has become effective, 
to transmit to the executives of those States 
whose representation in Congress is altered 
pursuant to section 2 of the fourteenth 
article of amendment to the Constitution 
and section 22 of the Revised Statutes for 
the Congress which commences after the 
date of submission of such statement a cer- 
tificate specifying the number by which such 
State's Representatives in Congress decreased 
or increased for such Congress. 

(e) The provisions of subsection (e) of 
section 22 of the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the fifteenth and subsequent decen- 
nial censuses and to provide for appoint- 
ment of Representatives in Congress”, 
approved June 18, 1929, as amended, shall be 
effective with respect to any States whose 
congressional representation is changed pur- 
suant to the provisions of this part. 

(d) No State's representation in the House 
of Representatives shall be reduced below 
one Representative. 

Sec, 12, Section 22 of the Revised Statutes 
(Act of February 2, 1872, ch. 11; 2 U.S.C. 
6) is hereby repealed, 


The summary presented by Mr. Mc- 
Namara is as follows: 
SUMMARY By SECTION 


Section 2: Establishes a Joint Committee 
on Congressional Representation, to be com- 
posed of nine Members of the Senate and 
nine Members of the House. No more than 
five members of the committee from each 
House to be members of the same political 
party. 

Section 3: Authorizes and directs the joint 
committee by May 1 following each biennial 
congressional election to determine whether 
any State has denied or abridged the rights 
of its citizens to vote in the preceding 
election. The joint committee would cal- 
culate, in the manner prescribed in section 
2 of the 14th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the number, if any, by which the rep- 
resentation of each State should be increased 
or decreased. The findings would be re- 
ported to the Congress, with a full explana- 
tion of the facts on which the findings were 
made, Any change would affect the Con- 
gress commencing after the date of the joint 
committee statement. 

Section 4: Provides that the findings of 
the joint committee concerning the change 
of representation would go into effect 30 
days after the submission to Congress, un- 
less before the expiration of the 30 days, 
Congress passes a concurrent resolution 
expressly disapproving the findings of the 
joint committee, 

Section 5: Establishes rules of procedure 
should a resolution of disapproval be intro- 
duced, including discharge of the committee 
to which the resolution has been referred 
and rules of debate on the resolution. 

Section 6: Provides for the filling of va- 
cancies on the joint committee and for the 
internal organization of such committee. 

Section 7: Establishes the powers of the 
joint committee in holding inyestigations, 
hearings, and issuing subpenas, 
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Section 8: Provides that any statement 
submitted to the Congress by the joint com- 
mittee under section 3 must be approved by 
a majority of the joint committee’s author- 
ized membership. 

Section 9: Provides for the expenses of 
the joint committee. 

Section 10: Provides for clerical and other 
staff assistance for the joint committee. 

Section 11: Sets forth that any change in 
representation called for in the statement 
of the joint committee and not disapproved 
by Congress become effective in the suc- 
ceeding Congress; but the change would be 
effective only for the Congress for which 
the statement was submitted. In no case 
would a State's representation be reduced 
below one. 

Section 12: Repeals section 22 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 


TRANSIT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
FOR NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
authorize the prosecution of a transit 
development program for the National 
Capital region. This measure is the 
recommendation of President Kennedy 
submitted to Congress with the formal 
National Capital Transportation Agency 
report, the latter required by the Agency 
Enabling Act of 1960. 

In my judgment, there are few mat- 
ters of deeper concern to the future 
well being of the Nation’s Capital area 
than an efficient transportation system 
that meets its main purpose—service to 
the public. The President's recommen- 
dation and the agency report provide a 
working basis for Congress to consider 
the Washington metropolitan area's in- 
creasingly critical transportation prob- 
lems. 

Mass transportation in the National 
Capital region has held the attention of 
the Senate through the last three ad- 
ministrations. The problem is a visible 
one, since it is laid out before all our 
eyes at least twice each day. In fact, 
each of us is a part of the problem— 
one which will get worse before it gets 
better. 

With each passing day, the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area population explo- 
sion increases. And there are reasons. 
Few cities in the world can point to the 
construction of a greater amount of of- 
fice building space than is going on in 
Washington, D.C., today. 

Washington’s downtown daytime 
population is already the fourth great- 
est of any city in the Nation. Within 
2 miles of this Chamber, during the nor- 
mal course of a day, 600,000 persons are 
at work, or here as visitors—more than 
in any downtown section outside New 
York, Chicago, or Philadelphia. 

Only two metropolitan regions in this 
hemisphere—Houston and Los Angeles— 
are expanding with greater rapidity than 
that which encompasses the Capital of 
the United States. Between 1940 and 
1960, the Washington area expanded by 
108 percent, outdistanced only by Hous- 
ton with 135 percent and Los Angeles 
with 132. 

Forecasters tell us that today’s Wash- 
ington metropolitan area population of 
2,200,000 will be 3,400,000 by 1980 and 
5 million by the year 2000. 
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We must provide a system that can 
be achieved at reasonable cost to the in- 
dividual, whether the money comes 
through the fare box or from the gaso- 
line tax pennies that are used to pave 
the highways—or, in my considered 
judgment, from a sound, balanced com- 
bination of both. 

This subject is not new to Congress. 
In 1955 when the magnitude of the grow- 
ing transportation problem became 
agonizingly apparent, the Congress au- 
thorized a thoroughfare and mass trans- 
portation study. In 1959, a joint con- 
gressional Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Area Problems was ordered 
into being by Congress, and I had the 
honor of serving as its chairman, 
through 2 years of exhaustive hearings. 

Our joint committee’s consideration of 
the problems led to congressional enact- 
ment of the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency Act in 1960. Today, the 
recommendations of that Agency to- 
gether with the President's views are be- 
fore Congress for action. 

The main issue now is creating a bal- 
anced transportation system—a system 
for moving great numbers of people, a 
system that will make the greatest use 
of all forms of transit without detri- 
ment to or unrealistic overemphasis 
upon any single system, and without 
burdensome new expense to the Govern- 
ment. Those of us who have labored in 
this area are hopeful that Congress may 
make some answers this year. 

Speaking as the chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee which will handle this 
legislation, I express the sincere hope 
that this transit development subject 
will not evolve into an adversary pro- 
ceeding between the prohighway and 
the antihighway supporters, or between 
the equally ardent and vocal prorapid 
transit and antirapid transit propo- 
nents. The Washington Evening Star, 
in its lead editorial of Wednesday, May 
29, expressed this view more pointedly, 
saying: 

There is a very real danger of a knock- 
down drag-out fight on Capitol Hill between 
those who think that people will stop driv- 
ing their cars if a transit system is built, 
and those who are so equally blind as to 
think that only automobiles count. Both 
sides are spoiling for a fight—not alone to 
win their own points, but to do the other 
in. If it comes to that, the National Capital 
will be the loser. Washington needs rapid 
transit and freeways. Congress must see 
that it gets them both. 


Certainly, what Congress does—and I 
hope it may be done this year—will de- 
termine this Capital area’s transporta- 
tion and traffic pattern for the next 50 
years or more. A solution has already 
been delayed too long. 

Therefore, I am hopeful that a co- 
operative attitude toward a common 
goal will prevail. 

The transportation crisis in the Wash- 
ington region reflects a problem that is 
epidemic in every metropolitan region 
in this country. The difficulty of mov- 
ing people into, through, and out of 
American cities, is compounding itself 
daily. 

In its service to the American people, 
the Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment have not been found neglectful. 
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We have measured the American talent, 
and have found it capable of great 
achievements in military invention and 
logistics. We have given the world 
sound, enlightened, and thoughtful 
leadership through the perilous reefs of 
Communist aggression. We have confi- 
dence in the ability of our scientists to 
find ways of getting man into and back 
from outer space, or even the moon. 

To these great world-shaking achieve- 
ments, we must, and we shall, add dis- 
coveries of new and faster ways to get 
people to and from the cities and their 
downtown business cores. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President’s letter sub- 
mitting the formal National Capital 
Transportation Agency report, be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the letter will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1647) to authorize the 
prosecution of a transit development 
program for the National Capital region, 
introduced by Mr. BIBLE, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The letter presented by Mr. BIBLE is as 
follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 27, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The transportation 
needs of the National Capital region have 
now been under continuous study for 7 years. 
In July 1959 a 4-year survey concluded that 
the needs of the Capital required the devel- 
opment of a rapid transit system, in addi- 
tion to an expanded highway network. 
Hearings on that proposal in the Congress 
indicated virtually unanimous agreement 
with that conclusion. In response to a pro- 
posal by President Eisenhower, the Congress 
enacted the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1960, which directed the drawing of 
plans for such a system, and created the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency to per- 
form the task. 

On November 1, 1962, in compliance with 
the 1960 act, the Agency submitted to me its 
report for transmittal to the Congress. That 
report recommends a 10-year transit deyel- 
opment program, which would provide for 
the National Capital region an extensive rail 
rapid transit, commuter rail and express bus 
system. High-speed and high-capacity 
trains would connect the Capitol and Union 
Station by subway with the major Federal 
and commercial employment centers in 
downtown Washington, and radial routes 
would run in several directions into the 
more densely populated sections of the Dis- 
trict and suburbs, A commuter rail route 
would utilize existing rail facilities into the 
District, and express bus service would be 
developed on several freeways and express 
parkways. 

The Agency’s proposed transit develop- 
ment program is, in my judgment, both 
sound and necessary. I am transmitting to 
the Congress today the Agency’s report 
“Recommendations for Transportation in 
the National Capital Region” and its Sum- 
mary Report on the Transit Development 

* I am also transmitting a bill 
which would authorize the Agency to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the system in 
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accordance with the transit development 
program. I hope that this proposed legisla- 
tion will receive both prompt and favorable 
congressional action. 

There is no questioning the fact that, as: 
stated in the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Act of 1960, an improved transporta- 
tion system for the region “is essential for 
the continued and effective performance of 
the functions of the Government of the 
United States, for the welfare of the District 
of Columbia, for the orderly growth and de- 
velopment of the National Capital region, 
and for the preservation of the beauty and 
dignity of the Nation's Capital.“ Nor can 
it be doubted that improved transportation 
must include a major rapid transit system. 
The alternatives would be steadily worsen- 
ing congestion with all that congestion 
means in losses of time and money, or an 
enlarged highway and freeway program en- 
tailing additional expense, major disruption 
of persons and businesses, and substantial 
impairment of the appearance and attrac- 
tiveness of the city. 

Good urban transportation can shape as 
well as serve urban growth. The year 2000 
plan, proposed in 1961 by the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission and the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council, outlines 
the development of a series of corridors of 
relatively high-density population radiating 
from the central city as the most promising 
method of guiding the economic growth of 
the National Capital area. The plan as- 
sumes that rapid transit will be decisive in 
the development of these radial corridors. I 
have recently requested all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government to sup- 
port this plan. Prompt approval by the Con- 
gress of the transit development program will 
encourage efforts already underway by local 
governments in the region to relate their 
physical growth forecasts and economic de- 
velopment plans to this corridor concept. 

The Agency estimates that it will cost $793 
million to construct the proposed system 
over a 10-year period. While any estimate 
is subject to modification upon the comple- 
tion of more detailed engineering, the Agen- 
cy’s figures provide a reasonable basis for 
authorization of the program. 

In accordance with the directives given it 
in the 1960 act, the Agency has provided so 
far as possible for payment of system costs 
by users, with the remaining costs to be dis- 
tributed among the Federal and local govern- 
ments of the region. The bulk of the capital 
costs, which would be ultimately payable 
from system revenues, would be financed by 
borrowing from the capital market, The 
remainder of those costs would be financed 
by Federal and local grants in the same 
proportion as that proposed in the national 
mass transportation program which I have 
recommended. The Agency has concluded 
that necessary borrowing can be repaid from 
fare box revenues within 36 years. Even 
under adverse circumstances, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that the borrowing could 
be repaid within a period of 50 years. 

Under the Agency’s proposed financial plan 
grants would be used to begin construction 
of the system and there would be no re- 
course to borrowing until 1966. Accordingly, 
Congress can and should authorize the pro- 
jected rapid transit system and appropriate 
funds for the start of its construction with- 
out deciding at this time upon the nature 
of the organization, whether it be a regional 
compact agency, a Federal agency, or a cor- 
poration which would ultimately have re- 
sponsibility for financing the system and 
providing for its operation. The 1960 act 
stated an intent to promote the solution of 
regional problems through regional com- 
pacts, and gave the consent of Con- 
gress to negotiations among the District 
of Columbia and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia for a compact creating a regional 
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transportation agency. A suitable regional 
compact agency with adequate financing 
power is the most logical organizational 
framework for this regional program, and I 
am hopeful that the compact negotiations 
which are now in progress will reach a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Meanwhile, the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency should be provided with 
initial appropriations to begin immediately 
on the transit development program. In the 
event a satisfactory regional compact has not 
been negotiated and approved by the Con- 
gress at the time that market borrowing is 
required, the Agency’s proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal corporation would be 
appropriate. 

The improved transportation system for 
the National Capital region which is the goal 
of the 1960 act is not, of course, solely a mat- 
ter of rapid transit. Rapid transit must be 
related to, and coordinated with, the move- 
ment of people and goods by freeways and 
parkways, roads and streets. I am keenly 
aware that there is no single touchstone that 
will resolve the relative roles of highways 
and rapid transit facilities in providing for 
total regional transportation needs, and that 
wide difference of opinion exists as to the 
proper course to follow on specific highways 
and bridges in the National Capital region. 

I am convinced that, before all of these 
problems can be resolved, there is need for a 
careful reexamination of the highway pro- 
gram of the District of Columbia in the 
light of the transit development program, 
and the social, economic and esthetic im- 
pact of highways on the Nation’s Capital. 
I am requesting the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to undertake this 
reexamination in cooperation with appro- 
priate Federal agencies. Such reexamination 
will, of course, be closely related to the needs 
and desires of the surrounding jurisdictions. 
Meanwhile, work can go forward on the very 
large portions of the highway network that 
are not in controversy. 

In my message to the Congress on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia budget I stated that I was 
withholding from the 1964 fiscal year budget 
certain highway projects which were in con- 
troversy, and that following the review of 
the National Capital Transportation Agency's 
report I would transmit appropriate budget 
amendments. Decisions can be made at this 
time to proceed with two of these projects, 
the proposed east leg of the inner loop and 
the Fort Drive Parkway. No budget amend- 
ments are necessary, since these projects can 
be funded within the total funds already 
requested in the 1964 budget for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of Highways. 
I have directed the Commissioners to advise 
the Congress promptly as to the details. 
Decisions on the appropriate highway facility 
for the north leg of the inner loop, particu- 
larly whether it should be built to interstate 
standards, should await the outcome of the 
reexamination which I have outlined above. 
Since the construction of the Three Sisters 
Bridge as an interstate facility appears to 
depend upon the decisions which must be 
made with respect to the north leg, its con- 
struction should likewise be deferred until 
all the alternatives have been fully reex- 
amined. For similar reasons, no further 
commitments at this time should be made 
with respect to the Potomac River Freeway. 

In the last analysis, an intelligent decision 
on any portion of the transportation prob- 
lems of the National Capital region should 
be made on the basis of a plan which encom- 
passes both mass transit and highways. One 
portion of that plan—a modern, high-speed 
and high-quality rapid transit system—has 
been tentative. Other plans have reflected 
the lack of sure knowledge that such a sys- 
tem would be built. The time has now come 
to answer that question. The transit devel- 
opment program of the National Capital 
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Transportation Agency presents a carefully 
conceived and attractive It has com- 
mended itself to me, and I hope it will com- 
mend itself to the Congress. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME 
RULE 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill, 
submitted to the Congress by President 
Kennedy, for the establishment of self- 
government for the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Already joining as cosponsors of this 
bill are the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who for many 
years has been in the forefront of the 
home-rule fight here; the distinguished 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], an outspoken home-rule advo- 
cate for many years; the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], who so ef- 
fectively handled the home-rule bill 
when it cleared the Senate several years 
ago; and the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], who this 
year is so capably dealing with key leg- 
islation for the Nation’s Capital City. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be held at the desk for 1 week, to permit 
other interested Senators to join as co- 
sponsors. Isincerely hope my colleagues 
will join as sponsors of this bill, and 
thereby will give emphasis to a keystone 
of democratic government—the right of 
the governed to choose those who govern. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, home-rule 
legislation for the District of Columbia is 
not new to the Senate. Five times in the 
last 14 years the Senate has passed 
similar bills, but each time the bill has 
failed of enactment. The President of 
the United States is an active supporter 
of this proposed legislation, just as he 
was an advocate of home rule for the Dis- 
trict when a Member of the House of 
Representatives and when he was a 
Member of this body. His support 
should provide helpful impetus toward 
enactment of this bill. 

Principally, the bill provides for: 

First, a locally elected mayor, a seven- 
member legislative council, and a non- 
voting Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Second, full participation by District 
residents in election campaigns. 

Third, a specific formula for annual 
payment by the Federal Government of 
its share of the expenses of the District 
government. As the President states 
in his message to Congress, such for- 
mula “would enable the District govern- 
ment to stabilize its long-range fiscal 
plans and its tax and borrowing pro- 
grams.” 

Fourth, transfer to the District gov- 
ernment of certain independent agencies 
which currently perform essentially mu- 
nicipal functions. 

The District council is to be given local 
legislative power, including taxing and 
borrowing power, subject to certain re- 
strictions and to the overriding constitu- 
tionally granted power of the Congress 
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to repeal, amend, or initiate local legis- 
lation and to modify or revoke the char- 
ter itself, under the terms of its exclusive 
legislative authority over the District of 
Columbia. 

This delegation of authority would re- 
lieve the Congress of the task of legislat- 
ing housekeeping and municipal matters 
for this city. Since the Federal interest 
must be protected in Washington, D. C.— 
the Capital City of every American—the 
bill provides for a veto by the President 
of acts passed by the council. 

In my years as a member and as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I believe I have learned 
something about this great city, whose 
problems are multiplied manifold by 
the inability of the local residents to 
govern themselves. 

Washington, D.C., actually has dual 
roles. First and foremost, it is the seat 
of our Federal Government, a symbol of 
our great Republic, reflecting the spirit, 
history, and personality of our country. 

Second, Washington is a great Ameri- 
can city, with all the problems, increas- 
ing as they are, that New York City, Chi- 
cago, or Los Angeles has. The influx of 
record populations into urban centers, 
such as Washington, and the accom- 
panying social upheavals that flow from 
this urbanization are dramatic evidence 
of increasingly critical situations. 

In my judgment, Washington, D.C., 
cannot continue to meet its growing 
needs by the present system of half-way 
government in which all its housekeep- 
ing and municipal legislative problems 
must be weighed on the national scale 
by the Congress. 

If some form of self-government is 
right and proper for every other city, 
town, or hamlet across this land, then is 
it not equally right and proper for the 
capital city of that land? The corner- 
stone of our American way of life is self- 
government. 

I am not wedded to any rigid concept 
of home rule for the District. However, 
I do believe that Congress in its wisdom 
can, and should, hammer out some form 
of self-government for the three-quar- 
ters of a million people who live here. 

As a consistent supporter of both na- 
tional suffrage, as represented by the 23d 
amendment, and self-government for the 
District, I do not subscribe to the doc- 
trine that a little democracy is enough 
for Washington. 

Today, the bulk of this city's $250 mil- 
lion-plus annual budget, or 87 cents out 
of every dollar spent here on local gov- 
ernmental activities, is financed through 
taxes on local residents. This Nation 
was founded 185 years ago on a success- 
ful crusade against taxation without 
representation. Is the crusade today in 
that Nation’s Capital city any less right 
and proper? 

Mr. President, it is my intention to 
schedule early hearings on this bill. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent’s message submitting his home-rule 
proposal to the Congress, together with 
the District Commissioners’ accompany- 
ing letter, be printed in full at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
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jection, the message and letter will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1650) to provide an elected 
mayor, city council, and nonvoting Dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives for 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. BIBLE (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The message and letter presented by 
Mr. BIBLE are as follows: 


THE WHITE House, 
Washington, April 3, 1963. 
Hon, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: I transmit herewitn 
for consideration by the Congress a pro- 
posed District of Columbia Charter Act. 
This bill is designed to reaffirm, at the seat 
of our National Government, our basic 
American belief that government should be 
responsible to the governed. We should no 
longer delay in restoring to the people of 
the District a fundamental enjoyed as a mat- 
ter of course by all other Americans—the 
right to self-government by the elective 
process. 

The proposed bill is basically the same as 
the one which I recommended to the 87th 
Congress. It would authorize (1) a locally 
elected mayor, a seven-member legislative 
council and a nonvoting delegate to the 
House of Representatives; (2) full partici- 
pation by District residents in election cam- 
paigns; (3) a specific formula for annual 
payment by the Federal Government of its 
proper share of the expenses of the District 
government, which will enable the District 
government to stabilize its long-range fiscal 
plans and its tax and borrowing programs; 
and (4) the transfer to the District of cer- 
tain independent agencies which perform 
essentially municipal functions closely re- 
lated to other functions now performed by 
the District government. 

My present proposal also refiects the 
changes which have been made by Public 
Law 87-849 in laws dealing with conflicts 
of interest; refiects certain proposals which 
I transmitted to the Congress on February 
11, 1963, in relation to the Federal payment 
to the District and the District’s borrowing 
authority; and contains a number of other 
perfecting changes. A letter from the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, which I am also en- 
closing, describes the provisions of the draft 
bill in some detail. 

The proposed bill gives full recognition 
and protection to the substantial interest 
which the National Government has, and 
must continue to have, in its Capital City. 
Not only would the President be authorized 
to review and disapprove any District legisla- 
tive action which would adversely affect the 
Federal interest, but Congress would retain 
full authority to enact legislation overriding 
that enacted by the District government. 

I strongly believe that enactment of this 
legislation not only would eliminate a consti- 
tutional anomaly which has already per- 
sisted much too long, but also would secure 
for the District more effective governmental 
organization and management. It would 
also, and more importantly, place the re- 
sponsibility for solving local problems where 
it belongs in the American scheme of gov- 
ernment—in the people of the District of 
Columbia and their elected representatives. 
I hope that early hearings can be held on 
the proposed bill and that favorable action 
by the Congress will follow. 

A letter identical to this is being sent to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
JouN F, KENNEDY. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: You submitted to 
the 87th Congress a proposed District of Co- 
lumbia Charter Act providing for an elected 
mayor, an elected Council and an elected 
nonvoting Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In your District of Columbia 
budget meassage to the Congress in this ses- 
sion you again urged that the Congress re- 
store to District residents the basic right to 
local self-government. You pointed out that 
the urgency of the District’s present problems 
underscores the necessity to place responsi- 
bility for dealing with municipal problems in 
the people of the District themselves, with 
appropriate provisions to assure continued 
consideration by the Federal Government of 
the Federal interest. 

The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia again have the honor to submit a 
proposed bill to carry out these p 
An analysis of the proposed bill follows. 

The District Council is given local legisla- 
tive power, including taxing power and bor- 
rowing , within specified limits, but 
subject to the overriding power of the Con- 
gress to repeal, amend, or initiate local legis- 
lation and to modify or revoke the charter 
itself. This delegation of authority relieves 
the Congress of the necessity of legislating in 
respect to matters of particular concern to 
the District. The Council could, for ex- 
ample, determine how the school system 
should be administered. It could provide 
for an elective or an appointive schoo] board, 
or a department of education with a single 
administrator. 

The fact that the District is the Nation’s 
Capital distinguishes it from every other 
American city and also calls for special 
measures to protect the Federal interest from 
the possibility of a local legislature enacting 
laws harmful to that interest. The bill 
therefore provides for review by the President 
of acts passed by the Council with the power 
to disapprove any which he is satisfied ad- 
versely affects the Federal interest. 


THE MAYOR 


The mayor is elected for a 4-year term and 
his compensation is fixed at $20,000. He 
must be a qualified voter; he must have 
resided in the District for 3 years prior to 
nomination; he may not hold any other office 
for which compensation is paid out of Fed- 
eral or District funds; and he may not hold 
any other elective public office. He has the 
usual administrative and executive powers 
and duties, including power to disapprove 
acts of the Council. He is charged with re- 
sponsibility for administering the financial 
affairs of the District. The bill provides for 
a District civil service system and the mayor 
is authorized to appoint and remove person- 
nel in the executive branch of the District 
government. 

A vacancy in the office of mayor shall be 
filled at the next general election for which 
it is possible for candidates to be nominated 
following the occurrence of such vacancy. A 
person elected to fill a vacancy holds office 
for the duration of the unexpired term to 
which he was elected. Until a vacancy in 
the office of mayor can be filled by election, 
the vacancy shall be filled by appointment 
by the District Council. 

After the mayor has been in office for 6 
months, the qualified voters may petition for 
his recall, The petition must be signed by at 
least 25 percent of the number of voters vot- 
ing at the last preceding general election and 
must set forth the reasons for the demand. 
If a majority of the voters voting on the peti- 
tion vote to recall, the office of mayor is va- 
cated and is then filled as vacancies caused 
otherwise are filled. 
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THE DISTRICT COUNCIL 


The Council consists of 7 members, 1 from 
each of 7 wards, and elected at large. The 
term of office is 2 years. Compensation of 
Council members is $9,000 per annum except 
that the chairman’s pay is $10,000. To hold 
office as a member of the Council, a person 
must be a qualified voter; during the 3 years 
next preceding the nomination he must have 
resided in the District; for the year preced- 
ing his nomination he must have resided in 
the ward from which he is nominated; he 
must hold no other elective public office; and 
he may not hold any appointive office for 
which compensation is provided out of Dis- 
trict funds, 

Vacancies in the Council are filled by ap- 
pointment by the mayor. 


THE DISTRICT DELEGATE 


The Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives is elected for a term of 2 years. His 
compensation is fixed by Congress in the 
same manner as Members of the House of 
Representatives. A vacancy in the office is 
filled by appointment by the mayor, with the 
advice and consent of the Council, for the 
unexpired portion of the Delegate's term. 


AGENCIES ABOLISHED 


The bill abolishes a number of agencies, 
including the Board of Commissioners, the 
Board of Education, Zoning Commission, 
Public Utilities Commission, District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency, Armory 
Board and the National Capital Housing 
Authority. Their functions are transferred 
to the Council (except that some functions 
are transferred to the mayor) for exercise in 
such manner and by such persons as the 
Council may direct. 


MUNICIPAL COURTS 


The Council is given jurisdiction over the 
municipal courts in all matters pertaining 
to their organization and composition and 
to the appointment, qualification, tenure 
and compensation of the judges. 


BOARD OF ELECTIONS 


The present Board of Elections is continued 
in office until the current terms of the re- 
spective members expire. Their successors 
are appointed by the mayor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Council. 

Each Board member would be paid $1,500 
per annum. 

The Board’s duties include, among others, 
the maintenance of a permanent registry; 
the conduct of registrations and elections, 
and the certification of nominees and the 
results of elections. 

The bill also provides that the Board of 
Elections shall divide the District into seven 
wards “as nearly equal as possible in popula- 
tion and of geographic proportions as nearly 
regular, contiguous and compact as possible, 
and establish voting precincts therein.” 
Within 6 months after each decennial census 
or any more recent official population census 
of the District, the Board of Elections is re- 
quired to redivide the District into seven 
wards in accordance with the foregoing cri- 
teria. 

ELECTIONS 


Provisions dealing with elections are based 
on the act of October 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 817) 
which implemented the 23d amendment. 
Some provisions of the act of August 12, 1955, 
as amended by the act implementing the 23d 
amendment have been incorporated in the 
draft bill either by reference or verbatim. 

The Board of Elections is required to con- 
duct the following elections: 

1. A primary election in September of 
even-numbered calendar years to nominate 
each political party’s candidates for elective 
Offices. To vote in this primary, voters must 
have been registered as affiliated with the 
party; 

2. A general election in November of even- 
numbered calendar years at which all regis- 
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tered voters, whether or not registered as 
affiliated with a specific political party, may 
vote to elect the candidates of the political 
parties nominated in the September primary 
and such independent candidates as may 
have qualified by a nominating petition; and 

3. Special elections which may be held un- 
der certain conditions and at which voters 
may vote on bond issues, referenda to repeal 
acts of the Council, referenda on proposi- 
tions on which the Council desires a vote of 
the people, or on the question of recall of 
the mayor. 

In addition to the usual qualifications as 
to citizenship, mental competence, and non- 
conviction of a felony, a qualified voter must 
on the day of any election be at least 18 
years old and have resided in the District for 
the 6-month period immediately preceding 
the election. Absentee registration and vot- 
ing is permitted. Persons covered by the 
Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955 are 
permitted to use the Federal post card appli- 
cation for an absentee ballot. Such applica- 
tions, duly executed and filed, shall be ac- 
cepted as evidence of registration, 

Any candidate desiring to run for nomi- 
nation for office on the September primary 
ballot of a political party may do so if he 
meets the residence and other requirements 
of the office, is registered as affiliated with 
the party, files a declaration of candidacy, 
and pays a nonreturnable filing fee. The 
winners of each of the party primary elec- 
tions become the party candidates on the 
November general election ballot. 

An independent candidate wishing to have 
his name placed on the November general 
election ballot may qualify by filing a nom- 
inating petition signed by a specified num- 
ber of registered voters and paying the re- 
quired nonreturnable filing fee. The filing 
fees and the number of signers required on 
a petition are as follows: 


Filing No. of 
fee signers 
500 

500 

100 


In a nominating petition for a Council 
member all signers must be registered in the 
gan from which the candidate seeks elec- 

on. 

Each voter is entitled to cast one vote each 
for delegate and mayor and seven votes for 
Council members, but not more than one 
yote for a Council member from each of the 
seven wards. The form and arrangement of 
the ballot is determined by the Board of 
Elections, except that the position on the 
ballot of the names of candidates for any 
one office is determined by lot. The Board 
is required to arrange the ballot so that a 
voter may, in his discretion, (1) vote for a 
complete slate of candidates by a single 
mark, or (2) cast his vote Individually for 
each candidate regardless of party or slate 
affiliation. 

The bill authorizes the Board to close the 
registry of voters for not more than 30 days 
before any regular or special election. Provi- 
sion is also made for handling challenged 
registrations, ballots, and appeals, and con- 
tested, tied, and uncontested elections. 

Consistently with the bill’s purpose to au- 
thorize partisan elections, the act of August 
2, 1939 (53 Stat. 1147) is modified so as to 
permit full participation by Government em- 
ployees in political campaigns in connection 
with elections in the District of Columbia 
under the Charter Act. 

BORROWING 

The bill authorizes the District to borrow 
money by the issuance of bonds. The limi- 
tation on debt, including debt to the United 
States under existing law, is fixed at not 
more than 12 percent of the average assessed 
value of the real and tangible personal prop- 
erty (including Federal) in the District as of 
the first day of July of the 10 most recent 
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fiscal years. Bond issues must be approved 
by the voters except that not exceeding one- 
sixth of the aforementioned 12 percent limi- 
tation may be authorized by the Council 
without the approval of the voters. For pur- 
poses other than construction or acquisition 
of capital projects connected with highway, 
water and sanitary sewage works and other 
revenue- producing projects debt may not ex- 
ceed one-half of the aforementioned 12 per- 
cent limitation. 


THE FEDERAL PAYMENT 


A specific formula for computing the an- 
nual Federal payment toward the expenses 
of the District government is spelled out. 
In lieu of the presently authorized payment 
of $32 million, there is provision for an an- 
nual payment computed in accordance with 
the formula. It is estimated that, under cur- 
rent conditions in the District, the formula 
would result in an annual payment to the 
general fund of the District of approximately 
$53 million. The factors included in the 
formula are: (1) the taxes lost to the District 
on real property owned and used exclusively 
by the Federal Government; (2) the taxes 
lost to the District on real properties ex- 
empted from taxation by special acts of Con- 
gress and certain properties exempted under 
the general tax exemption act of December 
24, 1942; (3) the taxes lost to the District 
on personal property owned and used by the 
Federal Government (exclusive of objects of 
art, museum pieces, statuary, and libraries) ; 
and (4) an amount equivalent to the busi- 
ness income and related taxes which would 
be collectible from the Federal Government 
if it were a private business as measured by 
the relative numbers of Federal Government 
employees and employees in private business 
in the District. 

Present arrangements for Federal payment 
of charges for water and sanitary sewer serv- 
ice are continued. 

Your approval of this legislation is most 
strongly urged, not only because it would re- 
lieve the Congress, burdened as it is with 
grave problems of national and international 
importance, of the necessity of legislating on 
matters which are the direct and primary 
concern of District residents, but also be- 
cause inherent justice requires that District 
residents be given the right to participate 
directly in their local government by elect- 
ing their governing officials. 

The Commissioners recommend that you 
submit the bill to the Congress with your 
approval. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER W. ToBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, D.C. 


EMBARGO ON CERTAIN FISH AND 
FISH PRODUCTS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the President of the United 
States to place an embargo on certain 
fish and fish products. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may remain at the 
desk for 10 days for additional cospon- 
sors, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from California. 

The bill (S. 1651) to authorize the 
President of the United States to place 
an embargo on certain fish and fish prod- 
ucts, introduced by Mr. ExdLR (for him- 
self and Mr. MaGnuson), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 
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AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1498 OF 
TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 1498 of 
title 28, United States Code, to define 
the word “owner.” 

This legislation is being introduced at 
the request of the Department of Jus- 
tice. According to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the purpose of this bill is to permit 
only the “owner” of a patent as defined 
by the Supreme Court to bring suit un- 
der section 1498. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
addressed to the President of the Senate 
from the Attorney General, dated April 
24, 1963, which sets forth additional jus- 
tification and background on the pro- 
posed legislation, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, as part of my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1655) to amend section 
1498 of title 28, United States Code, to 
define the word “owner,” introduced by 
Mr. McCLELLAN, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The letter presented by Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., April 24, 1963. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Vice PRESIDENT: There is at- 
tached for your consideration and appro- 
priate reference a draft bill “To amend sec- 
tion 1498 of title 28, United States Code, to 
define the word owner'.“ 

Subsection (a) of section 1498 of title 28, 
United States Code, provides for suit against 
the United States by the owner of a patent 
used or manufactured by or for the United 
States without license of the owner. The 
Court of Claims, which has exclusive juris- 
diction of suits under section 1498, has re- 
cently interpreted “owner” to include li- 
censees who held no legal title interest in the 
patents alleged to have been infringed. In 
other instances the court has permitted li- 
censees to maintain suits by naming the 
owners of the patents as joint plaintiffs, 
without their consent. 

Permitting suits by licensees without legal 
title opens the door to multiple suits by 
multiple licensees under the same patent for 
the same alleged infringement. Moreover, 
this would appear to be contrary to the legis- 
lative intent of the Congress in enacting the 
statute, and to the uniform decisions on the 
point by the Supreme Court, 

In the congressional proceedings on the 
original act of June 25, 1910, it was stated 
that the measure was intended to waive soy- 
ereign immunity as to, and provide a rem- 
edy for, only the owners of patents, and also 
that the bill was not intended to permit 
suits by licensees under the patents (H. Rept. 
1288, 61st Cong.; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 22, 1910, pp. 8755-85). 

The draft bill would amend subsection (a) 
of section 1498 to define the word “owner” to 
mean the person who, at the time of the 
alleged use or manufacture, held legal title 
to the whole patent, comprising the right to 
exclude others from making, using, or selling 
the invention throughout the United States, 
or an undivided part or share of the whole 
patent, or the whole patent within and 
throughout a specified geographic part of 
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the United States. In doing so, it adopts the 
definition given by the Supreme Court in 
Waterman v. Mackenzie (138 U.S. 252, 255-6), 
Crown Co. v. Nye Tool Works (261 U.S. 24, 
40-41), and other cases cited in those 
decisions. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this recommendation from the standpoint 
of the administration’s program, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, after 11 
years of litigation, the U.S. Supreme 
Court yesterday adjudicated and deter- 
mined the conflicting water rights be- 
tween the States of the lower basin of the 
Colorado River. 

We in Arizona are grateful that the 
Court has now removed all doubt as to 
our legal right to a fair share of the water 
of the river. Arizona’s water shortage is 
rapidly becoming critical. It is impera- 
tive that we proceed as promptly as pos- 
sible with construction of the central 
Arizona project in order to alleviate this 
critical water shortage. 

On February 21, 1950, and again on 
June 5, 1951, legislation authorizing con- 
struction of this project was adopted by 
the Senate. 

On April 18, 1951, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives adopted a resolution 
that consideration of bills relating to the 
central Arizona project “be postponed 
until such time as use of the water in 
the Lower Colorado River Basin is either 
adjudicated or binding or mutual agree- 
ment as to the use of the water is 
reached by the States of the Lower Colo- 
rado River Basin.” 

Arizona instituted this litigation in 
1952, which culminated in yesterday’s 
Supreme Court decision. Having deter- 
mined our legal rights, we. now ask the 
Congress to reconsider legislation author- 
izing our project. I introduce, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for myself and for my colleague 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], legislation authorizing 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of our central Arizona project. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1658) to authorize, con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Cen- 
tral Arizona project, Arizona-New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Hayven (for himself and Mr. Gotp- 
WATER), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


COLORADO RIVER WATER RIGHTS— 
ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a historic 
decision involving the State of California 
and my own State of Arizona concern- 
ing the adjudication of rights in the 
Colorado River. This has been a sub- 
ject of controversy between our two 
States for a period of 40 years. We of 
Arizona are very happy that the contro- 
versy is settled. Iam sure our neighbors 
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in the West will join with us as both 
States begin to benefit more fully from 
the waters of the Colorado River. 

My senior colleague from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen] today introduced a bill to au- 
thorize the Central Arizona project. I 
am pleased to be a cosponsor of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks on this subject appear following 
the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Arizona. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE FOR 
POLICEMEN IN TEXAS CITIES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Social Security Act so 
as to authorize social security coverage 
for policemen in the smaller Texas com- 
munities. This bill would give effect to 
recent action by the Texas Legislature, 
which, in conjunction with this bill, 
would lift the present ban on social se- 
curity coverage of policemen under local 
and State retirement systems with re- 
spect to Texas cities having a population 
less than 250,000. 

There has been a longstanding con- 
flict as to the desirability of social se- 
curity coverage for policemen and fire- 
men within those respective groups. I 
am very much pleased that under the 
leadership of Dayton B. Murray, presi- 
dent of the Texas Municipal Police As- 
sociation, this controversy has been re- 
solved with respect to policemen. The 
bill would allow the policemen in the 
cities under 250,000 in population to 
come under social security coverage and 
protection. In view of the inadequacy 
of many present retirement systems in 
the smaller communities, this has been 
a very urgent need of these policemen 
for many years. Under President Mur- 
ray’s leadership, a sensible compromise 
has been reached; and the Texas Legis- 
lature has taken appropriate action to 
effectuate it, in contemplation of passage 
of this bill I introduce today. This bill 
is a companion to H.R. 6620, introduced 
by Representative CLARK THOMPSON, of 
Texas, who has greatly assisted in this 
effort. 

It is gratifying to know that we are 
on the verge of success in bringing so- 
cial security coverage to this group 
which has needed it for so long. My own 
efforts toward this end have extended 
over three Congresses. We know that 
other public employees in Texas also are 
in need of social security coverage, and 
I hope in time it will be possible to 
work out such a sensible arrangement 
for them. In the meantime, enactment 
of this bill would be a concrete step to- 
ward providing retirement protection for 
hundreds and hundreds of Texas police 
officers who have devoted their lives to 
community protection and service. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 1660) to permit the State 
of Texas to obtain social security cover- 
age, under its State agreement entered 
into pursuant to section 218 of the So- 
cial Security Act, for State and local 
policemen, introduced by Mr. Yarsor- 
ovc, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
agreement with the State of Texas entered 
into pursuant to section 218 of the Social 
Security Act may, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of subsection (d) (5) (A) of such sec- 
tion and the references thereto in subsec- 
tions (d) (1) and (d) (3) of such section, 
be modified pursuant to subsection (o) (4) 
of such section to apply to service performed 
by employees of such State or any political 
subdivision thereof in any policeman’s posi- 
tion covered by a retirement system, but only 
upon compliance with the requirements of 
subsection (d)(3) of such section. For the 
purposes of the preceding sentence, a retire- 
ment system which covers positions of police- 
men and other positions shall, if the State 
of Texas so desires, be deemed to be a sep- 
arate retirement system with respect to the 
positions of such policemen. 


A BILL TO GIVE FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES AN INCENTIVE FOR AC- 
CUMULATING SICK LEAVE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to give Federal employees an incen- 
tive for accumulating unused sick leave. 
At present, Federal employees are al- 
lowed 13 days a year of sick leave, which 
they may accumulate indefinitely 
against the day when some catastrophic 
illness may overtake them. Thus, many 
employees who enjoy good health ar 
at the time when they are to retire or 
leave Government service with a large 
amount of accumulated sick leave. 

A recent survey by the Civil Service 
Commission shows that employees in 
their final year of Government service 
use 3 times as much sick leave as other 
Federal employees. It is strongly im- 
plied that this indicates a possible mis- 
use of this leave by many employees, but 
I think rather we should look at the 
system which allows the accumulation 
of large quantities of sick leave without 
recompense or recognition for the em- 
ployee. All but a few Federal employees 
who retire or leave service do so with 
accumulated sick leave to their credit. 
I doubt that abuses are widespread, but 
we must recognize that any day of sick 
leave taken when not justified is a loss 
to the Government of that employee’s 
pay for that day. Why should we not 
save money by taking positive steps to 
encourage employees not to use sick 
leave in marginal cases of need? 

The bill I introduce today would pro- 
vide this incentive by allowing Federal 
employees to credit unused sick leave in 
their retirement annuity computations, 
or alternatively to be paid at half-pay 
for the unused leave. These formulas, I 
think, are indications of the route we 
should follow in working out an equita- 
ble equivalent for unused sick leave. It 
may be that some other fraction or 
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equivalent may prove to be more de- 
sirable after close study. 

I think the merit of this approach is 
self-evident. Many who are in a posi- 
tion to observe the workings of our Fed- 
eral employee laws and regulations say 
that the enactment of this bill would 
save money for the Government, since it 
is usually necessary to replace those ab- 
sent on sick leave. The experienced man 
being more efficient than a substitute, 
further costs necessary in the use of 
temporary employees could be avoided. 
There would be a reduction in the use 
of sick leave. 

This proposal in no way derogates or 
downgrades sick leave for those who need 
it. Substantial parity is still preserved 
for those not fortunate enough to enjoy 
perfect health when other Government 
policies are considered, such as the Fed- 
eral employees health insurance pro- 
gram and the exclusion of sick pay from 
income tax liability. 

This bill is a needed step toward ef- 
ficient and equitable management of 
our Government’s employees. I hope it 
will be possible to study the subject 
thoroughly, perfect the proposal, and 
enact it in the near future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1661) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, as amended, to 
provide that accumulated sick leave be 
credited to the retirement fund or that 
the individual be reimbursed; introduced 
by Mr. YarsorovucH, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
12 of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) One-half of the amount of accrued 
and accumulated sick leave at retirement 
shall be compensated for in cash as severance 
pay, or the entire number of whole days of 
such accrued and accumulated sick leave 
shall be added to the length of service of 
the employee before computing his annuity. 
The employee shall have the option to select 
either plan. If the employee dies while on 
the active rolls, his beneficiary or benefi- 
ciaries shall receive payment for the unused 


sick leave equal to one-half of the cash value 
of such leave.” 


A BILL TO ELIMINATE UNJUST IN- 
EQUITIES IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to revise the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act to eliminate the inequities pres- 
ently done to those retiring who wish to 
provide a survivorship annuity for their 
spouse. If a married Federal employee 
retires, he may obtain an annuity for 
his wife only by accepting a reduction 
in his own annuity of 242 percent of the 
first $3,600 used in computation plus 10 
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percent of the balance. For an average 
employee this reduction may amount to 
$50 or more a year of a total annuity 
of less than $2,000. No such reduction 
is required under social security retire- 
ment or railroad retirement to provide 
a survivor’s annuity. 7 

The greatest inequity comes if the re- 
tiree’s spouse should predecease him. 
Then, even though the reason for the 
survivorship annuity is gone, his annuity 
still continues only at the reduced rate. 
His full annuity is not restored, even 
though he no longer has need for an an- 
nuity for his survivor. Further, even 
should the retiree remarry, there is no 
way to transfer the survivorship annuity 
rights from the deceased first spouse to 
the second, even though the retiree’s 
annuity is still at the reduced rate. 

The bill I introduce today would elimi- 
nate these inequities by doing away with 
the reduction in the annuity completely. 
If this approach is thought by some to 
be too broad, the bill will serve as a 
vehicle by which it is hoped we can re- 
view this program, and eliminate the 
chief inequities done to Federal retirees 
under it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1662) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, as amended, to 
provide annuities for surviving spouses 
without deduction from original annui- 
ties, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. YARBOROUGH, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
sections (a), (c), and (e) of section 10 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. (a) If am employee or member 
dies after having retired under any provision 
of this Act or under prior retirement laws 
and is survived by a wife or husband to 
whom he or she was married prior to retire- 
ment, or for at least three years if married 
after retirement, such wife or husband shall 
be paid an annuity equal to 55 per centum of 
the annuity received by such annuitant at 
the time of death. The annuity of such sur- 
vivor shall begin on the first day after the 
date of death of the retired employee or Mem- 
ber, and such annuity or any right thereto 
shall terminate upon the survivor's death or 
remarriage.” 

“(c) If an employee or Member dies after 
completing at least five years of civilian 
service, the surviving wife or husband of 
such employee or Member shall be paid an 
annuity equal to 55 per centum of an annu- 
ity computed as provided in subsections (a), 
(b), (c), (e), and (f) of section 9 as may 
apply with respect to the employee or Mem- 
ber. The annuity of such wife or husband 
shall begin on the first day of the month 
after the date of death of the employee or 
Member, and such annuity or any right 
thereto shall terminate upon death or re- 
marriage of such wife or husband.” 

“(e) In case an employee or Member sepa- 
rated from service with title to a deferred 
annuity under this Act or prior retirement 
laws, either prior to, on, or after the effective 
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date of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
Amendments of 1956, shall hereafter die 
before having established a valid claim for 
annuity and is survived by a wife or husband 
to whom married at date of separation, or at 
least three years preceding death if married 
after separation, such wife or husband (1) 
shall be paid an annuity equal to 55 per- 
centum of the deferred annuity of such em- 
ployee or Member beginning the first day 
following the date of death of such employee 
or Member and terminating upon the death 
or remarriage of such surviving wife or hus- 
band or (2) may elect to receive a lump-sum 
credit in lieu of annuity if such wife or 
husband is the person who would be entitled 
to the lump-sum credit and files application 
therefor with the Commission prior to the 
award of such annuity.” 

Sec. 2. Subsections (h) and (i) of section 
1 and subsection (g) of section 9 are re- 
pealed: Provided, That the remaining sub- 
sections of such sections are redesignated as 
appropriate. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall be retroactive to 
grant annuities to the unremarried spouse 
of all retired employees or Members who 
died prior to its approval. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, this Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the third month following its en- 
actment and all annuities affected hereby 
shall be recomputed on such date as though 
this Act had been in effect at the time of 
original computation: Provided, That no re- 
sulting annuity or increase in annuity shall 
be payable before the effective date of this 
Act. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the benefits provided by this 
Act shall be paid from the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund. 


IMPROVING ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for 
myself and the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative Practice and Procedure, on which 
I am the minority member, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Iam delighted to report that the draft- 
ing of this bill has been carried on jointly 
with the Subcommittee on Administra- 
tive Procedure of thé House, under the 
chairmanship of that very wonderful 
man, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Walter, who for more than 30 years 
has been a great and good friend of many 
of us who have served with him, and 
whose passing over the past weekend has 
been of such great sorrow to all of us. 
In the drafting of the bill we have had 
the help of the able counsel to that sub- 
committee, Mr. Joseph Hyman. 

This is indeed an historic occasion, be- 
cause after years of study and months 
of legislative drafting we are approach- 
ing a consensus, not only on what ought 
to be done, but also on how it must be 
done. 

The bill deals with the manner in 
which the agencies of the Government 
go about their work. There is scarcely 
any facet of the life of anyone in this 
country which is not affected by one or 
another of the myriad of Federal 
agencies. The prices of things the pub- 
lic buys and the conditions under which 
the public works are determined in a 
large measure by the decisions of Gov- 
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ernment agencies. They regulate the 
price of milk and the content of a tube 
of lipstick. They award benefits and 
pensions, as well as Government con- 
tracts. They regulate the truckers, the 
railroads, and the airlines. They regu- 
late radio and that new giant—TV. They 
even regulate union elections. 

A decade ago Mr. Justice Jackson said: 

The rise of administrative bodies probably 
has been the most significant legal trend in 
the last century and perhaps more values 
today are affected by their decisions than by 
those of all the courts. 


But that was a decade ago; and since 
then their decisions have multiplied be- 
yond belief. It is a celebrated—but not 
unusual—statistic, about which one 
member of an administrative agency 
testified before the subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, when he said that 
in 5 years he had made 18,000 decisions; 
and he is only one of the many men mak- 
ing such decisions. 

We are usually so occupied with the 
hundreds of government problems as 
they arise that we may not give much 
thought to the fact that the federal ad- 
ministrative agencies, taken together, 
constitute the major part of our govern- 
ment. Though they are not provided for 
in the Constitution, they exercise func- 
tions which would otherwise be exercised 
by the Congress, the executive, and the 
courts. They operate outside of the sys- 
tem of checks and balances established 
in our Constitution as they make policy, 
execute it, and sit as judges in cases in- 
volving the public. Indeed, they have 
become almost a government unto them- 
selves, and they act with such independ- 
ence and are subject to so little control 
that they have become known as the 
headless fourth branch of Government. 

Neither the Congress nor the executive 
have been unaware of this problem. As 
far back as 1933, Senator Norris in- 
troduced a bill to create a court of ad- 
ministrative justice; and in the same 
year the American Bar Association ap- 
pointed a special committee to look into 
the problem. A little later, President 
Roosevelt appointed a Committee on 
Administrative Management in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, 
which in 1937 issued a report recom- 
mending a complete separation of the 
adjudicatory functions and personnel 
from those having to do with investiga- 
tions or prosecution. 

In the next decade, many of the fa- 
mous Members of Congress were asso- 
ciated with this problem—not only Sen- 
ator Norris, but also Senator Logan 
and our late colleague and good friend, 
Senator Pat McCarran. On the House 
side, the burden was carried by two very 
able men. One is the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], and the other is 
our late beloved colleague, Mr. Walter, 
who labored so long and hard on the 
drafts of this bill. 

The efforts of all these great men re- 
sulted in the passage of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act in 1946. It was a 
great step forward; but it was taken 17 
years ago, and under the relentless 
pounding of the proliferating admin- 
istrative agencies and their ever-increas- 
ing workload, much that it attempted to 
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do has been washed away. The time has 
come when we must shore it up again, 

Every President has felt this problem 
important enough for high-level con- 
sideration. President Truman appointed 
the Hoover Commission, which studied 
administrative procedures, and made 
recommendations for reform. Early in 
his administration, President Eisenhower 
established the Conference on Admin- 
istrative Procedure, under the chairman- 
ship of Judge Prettyman; and that con- 
ference studied the problem for 2 years, 
and made many recommendations. 
Then, in 1960, President Eisenhower laid 
the groundwork for another national 
conference on administrative procedure; 
and the idea was carried on by President 
Kennedy, who sent to the Congress a 
message urging consideration of the 
problem of administrative reform. He 
also established a new Administrative 
Conference of the United States, with 
Judge Prettyman again as its Chairman. 
This Conference completed its work in 
December of last year, and also made a 
number of recommendations. Non-Gov- 
ernment organizations, such as the 
American Bar Association and the other 
bar associations, have made intensive 
studies of this problem; and they, too, 
have made recommendations. 

At the same time, we in the Congress 
have not been idle. For 4 years the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure, of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, has been making de- 
tailed studies of the troublesome areas 
and problems in administrative proce- 
dures. A special subcommittee in the 
House has also been at work on this prob- 
lem, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Walter, and for many months now has, 
with our Senate subcommittee, carried 
on a joint effort to draft a bill. 

This bill, which is introduced today, is 
the result of all these efforts. It is based 
upon the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and the two Con- 
ferences on Administrative Procedure 
chaired by Judge Prettyman. It has 
drawn heavily upon the recommenda- 
tions of the American Bar Association 
and other bar associations. Significant 
contributions have also been made by 
faculty of the Harvard Law School and 
the other schools. Almost every one of 
the provisions of this bill has already 
been the subject of searching comment 
by the Federal administrative agencies, 
as they have been embodied in legisla- 
tive proposals introduced in the last few 
years. 

POLICY AND PARTICULAR CASES 

The bill is a long bill; and at this time 
I shall mention only some of its signifi- 
cant provisions. The first is the manner 
in which the bill deals with a major 
problem which has been compounded in 
the last few years by some court deci- 
sions. It grows out of the fact that the 
provisions in the existing law dealing 
with agency rulemaking apply not only 
to general policy matters but also to par- 
ticular cases. As a result, some difficul- 
ties have arisen because what is an ap- 
propriate manner in which to make 
policy decisions is not necessarily the 
best way to decide cases. Policymaking 
requires a certain amount of flexibility 
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and a broad outlook. Particular cases 
require a look at the facts in the record. 
The important thing is that policy 
should apply fairly and equally to every- 
body; there should not be one policy for 
one person and a different policy for an- 
other person. And so the bill provides 
that when an agency is dealing with 
questions of policy it should have all of 
the flexibility and all of the freedom it 
needs, but when the agency is applying 
that policy to the facts of a particular 
case, it should be limited to the facts in 
the record. 

There may be a great hue and cry by 
the agencies that they cannot possibly 
determine in advance all of the policies 
necessary to fit all of the particular sit- 
uations which may arise in the future. 
Thatis true. From time to time policies 
will have to be made as the issues arise 
in particular cases. All that this bill 
requires is that the agencies make it 
clear to the public when they are deal- 
ing with matters of policy and when they 
are applying that policy to the facts of 
a particular case. 

The bill also deals with another aspect 
of this problem. No matter how care- 
fully an agency makes its policy there 
will always be the inevitable situation 
in which a general rule works an unin- 
tended hardship in a particular case. 
At the present time, if any relief is to 
be given in such a case, an agency must 
either change or disregard its rule, or 
engage in some fine and probably illogi- 
cal distinction on the facts. None of 
these alternatives is a wholly satisfactory 
solution and the bill provides a different 
alternative. It would permit an agency 
to grant an appropriate exception to a 
rule which worked an unintended hard- 
ship, based upon the particular facts 
presented by the person affected. The 
matter would be determined on the rec- 
ord after a hearing. This procedure 
would hold a number of advantages. It 
would be an advantage to the public be- 
cause it would not be necessary for the 
person affected to show that the whole 
rule should be changed or abolished, but 
only that an exception was warranted on 
the facts of his chse. The procedure 
would also be advantageous for the agen- 
cy because it would not have to consider 
the tough problem of whether the harm 
done in the particular case by the gen- 
eral rule made it necessary to change 
or abolish the rule. Instead, the agency 
would only have to consider whether an 
exception should be granted on the par- 
ticular facts presented. To keep the op- 
portunity to seek exceptions from being 
abused, the bill provides a summary pro- 
cedure which can be used by the agency. 

THE TROUBLE WITH ADJUDICATION 


There are a host of complaints about 
the conduct of adjudicative proceedings. 
I have discussed some of them on this 
floor from time to time. It seems that 
much of the difficulty stems from the 
fact that adjudicative proceedings are 
frequently longer and more complex than 
the situation requires. A vast percent- 
age of all adjudicative matters are ac- 
tually noncontested and, in those cases, 
the procedures which are required add 
unnecessary steps to the case. On the 
other hand, in a contested proceeding, 
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the present procedures do not seem to 
lead to a simple and direct result. In- 
deed, at times, they appear to encourage 
the parties to unduly complicate the pro- 
ceeding. Any improvement in the situa- 
tion requires some changes in the way 
such proceedings are conducted. 
PREHEARING CONFERENCES 


First, there is a great need for an ade- 
quate prehearing conference procedure. 
It should be under the guidance of the 
presiding officer assigned to the case and 
it should begin as soon as practicable 
after the pleadings are completed and 
not end until the hearing is about to 
begin. A continued effort should be 
made at these conferences to dispose of 
the various issues of fact and law in- 
volved in the case. Too often the agency 
and the other parties seem to regard the 
prehearing conference as just “going 
through the motion.” The parties and 
the presiding officer come to the pre- 
hearing conference with little or no 
preparation and completely unable to 
enter into a serious discussion of what 
is involved in the case. 

Some teeth are needed in such a proce- 
dure. The presiding officer should not 
only be prepared himself, but he should 
be able to require the parties to make 
oral or written statements of the facts 
and issues and to argue in support of 
their position at the conferences. This 
is the time for the parties to reveal the 
strength of their case and point out the 
weakness of the opponent’s case. This 
is the time to disclose the secret weapon 
which would end the proceeding. I pre- 
dict that after a good prehearing con- 
ference, or series of such conferences if 
need be, the hearing itself will proceed 
much more expeditiously to a fair result 
because the fat will have been cut out of 
the case and its bones will have been laid 
bare. 

STREAMLINED PROCEDURES 

Second, there is a need for a stream- 
lined procedure in many cases. Right 
now, the law requires the same pro- 
cedures in a noncontested case as in a 
contested case. This is not good, and 
the bill provides a lawful alternative, an 
informal procedure. But the procedure 
would have many other applications as 
well. The formal adjudicative proceed- 
ing has been likened to a court pro- 
cedure. The informal proceeding pro- 
vided by the bill would be a truly 
administrative proceeding in which the 
agency would have the fullest oppor- 
tunity to exercise its talent and exper- 
tise in arriving at an acceptable deci- 
sion in the public interest. 

However, to the extent that the deci- 
sion was not acceptable to the parties 
and they are entitled by the Constitu- 
tion or by statute to a decision on the 
record after an opportunity for a formal 
hearing, the bill provides that any party 
may file objections to the decision and 
that such objections will be heard and 
determined in a formal proceeding. Now 
these objections must be specific so the 
issues remaining to be resolved in the 
formal proceeding will be narrow, and 
I have noticed that the burden of being 
specific has generally worked quite well 
in limiting the issues which lawyers raise 
on appeal to those which are material. 
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So I think by this device we will have 
to cut down the record and issues in 
the formal hearing to what really 


counts. 
LIMITED REVIEW 


Third, the bill changes the manner in 
which decisions are made and reviewed. 
Several years ago a critic of the admin- 
istrative process said that decisions were 
made “on the dark side of the moon.” 
That is the place, they say, that a little 
group of men meet and rewrite the de- 
cision of the officer who presided at the 
hearing. This little group of men have 
not heard the evidence or seen the wit- 
nesses. ‘They have not heard the argu- 
ment but they have the ear of the mem- 
bers of the agency and the power to pick 
and choose from the record which has 
been prepared as they rewrite the deci- 
sion of the presiding officer. It is said 
they sometimes torture that record to 
get the result they want. 

That is a dark picture indeed, if the 
allegations are true. But we do not have 
to decide whether the allegations are 
true or whether they are false. It is 
enough if they could be true. I suggest 
that we bring this dark side of adminis- 
trative proceedings into the public view 
just as we are trying, in our space efforts, 
to bring the dark side of the moon itself 
into public view. Last year the Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United States 
approved a recommendation which 
would bring decisionmaking out into the 
open. Under this proposal the decision 
of the presiding officer would not be sub- 
ject to being rewritten by a little group 
of men on the dark side of the moon. In- 
stead, it would only be subject to review 
on the issues presented in written excep- 
tions which spelled out how some error 
was committed by the presiding officer in 
making his decision or some specific 
question which should be reviewed. 
Everyone will then know what is being 
reviewed and why. Although the agency 
staff can file exceptions as a party the 
bill goes further to satisfy some doubts 
and provides that either the agency it- 
self or the appeal board, whichever is 
reviewing the matter, can raise any other 
questions of fact or law which are ma- 
terial, provided it gives reasonable notice 
of such questions to all parties and per- 
mits the parties to present arguments 
thereon. 

DELEGATION 

I have commented in the past that 
with the thousands upon thousands of 
decisions which the administrative agen- 
cies must make, I do not believe we can 
expect the agency members who are only 
human beings to be able to devote 
enough time to making agency policy if 
they are also required to make the final 
decision in every case as well. There- 
fore, the bill proposes that the agencies 
be permitted to establish agency appeal 
boards to review the decisions of pre- 
siding officers unless the agency itself 
decides to grant the application of a pri- 
vate party, which is a party other than 
an agency, and review the matter itself. 

I believe this carries out the principle 
intent of the reorganization plans sub- 
mitted by the President 2 years ago, 
without the vice which I found in those 
plans. That vice was a very simple one 
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and yet a very major one, because it 
denied any appeal from the decision of 
the presiding officer at the discretion of 
the agency. This bill provides a right 
of appeal to the appeal board and a dis- 
cretionary right in the agency to hear 
the appeal. By so doing it constitutes a 
parallel procedure to that adopted by our 
courts. 
THE RIGHT OF THE PUBLIC TO KNOW 


The bill also takes a good look at the 
public information section in the present 
law. This is the section which requires 
the agencies to provide information to 
the public. So far as the subcommittee 
has been informed there are relatively 
few complaints about information not 
being published in the Federal Register if 
the present law requires it. The great 
problem is that often the information is 
stated in official gibberish making it 
almost impossible to understand. I am 
told that the Federal Register is working 
hard to alleviate this problem and that 
the Administrative Conference has made 
certain recommendations in this regard, 
but it is not a problem which can be 
effectively dealt with by statute. All that 
we can do is to put some additional teeth 
in the penalty which an agency suffers 
for failure to properly publish the re- 
quired information. 

Where we begin to have trouble is with 
the reluctance of the agencies to make 
available to the public all the rules 
adopted by them which affect the public 
and all of the decisions in cases con- 
cerning the public. The agencies have 
been very generous in their interpreta- 
tion of the exceptions in the existing law. 
So generous at times that they have been 
able to ignore the intent of the Congress 
that this information should be available 
to the public. So here again, we have to 
do a bit of shoring up to bring things 
back the way they are supposed to be. 

However, the greatest problem comes 
in the availability of agency records and 
here let me tell you a little story that 
actually happened. There was a farmer 
out in my State and he found to his dis- 
may a year or so ago that his acreage al- 
lotment had been cut by the county 
committee. He went before the local 
committee and protested and showed 
them his figures. After considering the 
matter the committee gave him back his 
acreage allotment but the next thing 
the farmer knew his acreage allotment 
was reduced again. He made another 
trip to the county committee and he 
asked why. He was told that the com- 
mittee had received evidence against 
him. He asked what that evidence was 
so he could properly meet it and he was 
told that under section 3 of the Admin- 
istrative Procurement Act that informa- 
tion could be withheld from him. This 
puzzled him because the law says that 
matters of official record shall be made 
available to “persons properly and di- 
rectly concerned” and certainly he was 
properly and directly concerned. Oh, 
the agency said, you may be properly 
and directly concerned but the law also 
provides that we can withhold informa- 
tion for good cause found and we have 
determined that to show you the ins or- 
mation given against you by your neigh- 
bors would “impair the interests” of your 
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neighbors and that is good cause for 
withholding the information from you. 
The farmer asked how he should meet 
the case against him if he did not know 
what it is but he received no other an- 
swer. This matter went all the way to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Let me 
read the reply of Secretary Freeman: 

This is in reply to your letter of July 17, 
1962, requesting advice as to the specific au- 
thority relied upon by the Department of 
Agriculture in withholding from a producer 
the names of persons supplying information 
adverse to him in connection with his par- 
ticipation in the feed grain program. 

s. s * s * 

Department regulations governing the 
availability of information and records com- 
ply with the requirements of section 3 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, 5 U.S.C. 
1002. Such section provides in part as fol- 
lows: 

“SEC. 3.— 

„%% Pupuic recorps.—Save as otherwise 
required by statute, matters of official rec- 
ord shall in accordance with published rule 
be made available to persons properly and 
directly concerned except information held 
confidential for good cause found.” 


So we have tackled this problem in this 
bill. 

There is another aspect of public infor- 
mation which is also important and that 
is the right of the general public and the 
news media to the facts connected with 
the operation of this Government. 
Under the terms of the present statute 
they are often denied access to informa- 
tion on the ground that they are not 
directly concerned. And so we have 
made a change in the law in order that 
the people can know what is happening 
in their Government, 

TRIAL BY PUBLICITY 


The last major point I wish to discuss 
is the provision in the bill which will 
protect the public from trial by publicity 
where the agency has not actually com- 
menced a proceeding. 

I am always greatly disturbed when I 
read statements by agencies that they 
intend to accomplish their purposes by 
publicity rather than by deciding cases. 
In plain terms this means that that 
agency is going to exert the full power 
of the Government’s publicity resources 
against some individual without going to 
the trouble of proving its case. The bill 
puts a stop to this. It provides for the 
Supreme Court to set up rules governing 
the release of information by the agency 
prior to the actual commencement of a 
proceeding and it permits punishment 
for contempt for any violation of such 
rules. 

The bill also provides a restraint on 
the institution of proceedings by an 
agency without good cause merely to pro- 
vide a basis for a publicity blast. This 
restraint would be similar to one which 
we already use and which is historic in 
our system of justice when we require a 
prosecutor, however Lairminded and 
right he may be, to first show reasonable 
grounds for the indictment to a grand 
jury before he can get an indictment 
against aman. The bill applies the same 
idea to administrative cases by providing 
that the agency must show to a special 
grand jury, hearing administrative mat- 
ters only, that the agency has probable 
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cause to begin a proceeding for the issu- 
ance of certain types of sanctions. You 
will note that they include only those ad- 
ministrative proceedings which are of a 
serious nature and restrict or affect the 
freedom of people, or impose a penalty 
or fine, or revoke or suspend a license, or 
take or seize property, or some similar 
compulsory or restrictive action, 
PROTECTION OF THE PEOPLE 


These are the highlights of the bill. 
It deals with the protection which the 
people of this country must have when 
they are caught up in the labyrinth of 
the administrative proceedings. It deals 
with the problems of all the people of 
this Nation when they are faced with 
the might of the Federal Government. 
Taken individually their problems are 
lost in the sweep of the great issues of 
the hour. But to each of them their 
problems are of significant and often 
overwhelming importance. We cannot 
afford to say that the passage of time 
will solve these problems because they 
will be forgotten by the people when 
the case is over. If the procedures of the 
agencies are inadequate, they should be 
reformed and we must do the job. The 
Federal agencies are increasing in num- 
ber every year and their activities are 
expanding into every area and facet of 
our lives. More cases are started every 
year than are finished during the year. 
The number of such cases keeps growing 
by the tens of thousands. 

The committees of the Senate and 
House have given the matter of reform 
lengthy and detailed consideration. The 
problem has been studied and considered 
by conferences called by every President 
for the last decade and a half. The bar 
associations and other legal groups have 
worked tirelessly to bring these prob- 
lems to the fore. I urge that the most 
careful consideration be given to this bill 
and that we proceed with it with good 
speed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1663) to amend the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, and for oth- 
er purposes, introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN 
(for himself and Mr. Lone of Missouri), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
it is a pleasure for me to join with the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, the 
minority leader, a friend and a member 
on the Subcommittee on Administra- 
tive Practice and Procedure, in intro- 
ducing the bill to make a number of 
amendments in the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

Although I have been chairman of 
this subcommittee for only a relatively 
short period of time, I am attracted 
by many of the features of this revision 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
particularly those which were long ago 
adopted by the courts to speed up their 
procedures in contested cases. 

To the extent that we can do so con- 
sistently with due process, we should 
revise the Administrative Procedure 
Act to reduce the time and cost of ad- 
ministrative proceedings. As examples 
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of proposed changes looking in this di- 
rection I want to point out, first of all, 
the section on prehearing conferences. 
I have heard from all sides how much 
a good system of prehearing conferences 
would improve the conduct of adminis- 
trative proceedings. I do not see how 
we are ever going to reduce the size of 
the tremendous records in these agency 
matters, unless we find a way to get the 
parties and their representatives to sit 
down with the agency and with the pre- 
siding officer in advance of the hearing 
and make a determined effort to reduce 
the number of issues and questions in 
dispute. When this has been done in 
court cases, it has been most beneficial. 
Why should it not be helpful in adminis- 
trative proceedings? 

There should also be a great time 
economy for both the agency and the 
members of the public by more use of 
the informal procedures; the draft bill 
so provides. One of the basic justifica- 
tions for deciding things in an adminis- 
trative agency instead of in court is 
supposed to be the fact that an agency 
can move in an informal and expeditious 
manner while court proceedings are often 
lengthy and cumbersome. It seems, how- 
ever, that this is no longer true because 
agency proceedings are often longer 
and more cumbersome than those of 
the courts. Therefore, if we are going 
to find a valid purpose for administra- 
tive proceedings, we must place more 
emphasis on some form of informal pro- 
cedure. Yet, at the same time, we do 
not want to take away the statutory 
right which anyone has to a decision 
on the record after a formal hearing. 
This right is preserved in the bill by the 
provision that any party who is dissat- 
isfied with the decision reached in the 
informal proceedings may file specific 
objections to it, and these objections 
will be determined on the record in a 
formal proceeding. 

There is still another provision in the 
bill which is worthy of very careful con- 
sideration and that is the provision for 
discovery. There is probably no faster 
way of getting to a decision in a matter 
than getting at the facts before the ac- 
tual hearing when the time of everyone 
is not taken up with endless cross-exam- 
ination, which may in the long run be 
unnecessary. And the more facts which 
are found before the hearing begins, the 
shorter the hearing itself will be. 

The proposed revision also contains 
provisions on consolidation and on set- 
tlement and I feel that they add to the 
emphasis to the plain and simple fact 
that it is necessary to take account of all 
the necessary factors if we are to get on 
with an administrative proceeding and 
reach an acceptable result. 

In looking over the statistics which 
have been prepared on the length of time 
it takes an administrative matter to get 
from the initial decision by the presid- 
ing officer to the final agency decision, 
I do not believe anyone can fail to appre- 
ciate that something must be done in 
this area. The matter was very care- 
fully considered by the Administrative 
Conference and by the staff of the sub- 
committee in the past few years; and 
there is general agreement on the con- 
cept that much greater emphasis must 
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be given to the decision of the presiding 
officer. The proposed bill follows the 
recommendation of the Administrative 
Conference that his decision shall be 
subject only to specific exceptions show- 
ing where it is in error. Thus, in one 
stroke there would be wiped out two 
time-consuming aspects of present pro- 
cedure. First of all we would have elim- 
inated the idea that there must be two 
decisions—an initial decision and a 
“final” decision; and second, we would 
have limited the need for agency review 
of the decision to specific exceptions 
rather than to all of the issues which 
have already been heard and determined 
by the presiding officer. 

The bill takes another important step 
in the area of agency review by provid- 
ing that the agencies may establish 
appeal boards to hear and decide the 
exceptions. This should greatly reduce 
the time taken to reach the final result 
in agency proceedings because the work 
can be divided up among the agency 
members or delegated to appellate level 
hearing examiners. It will also mean 
that the agency members will have more 
time to devote to agency policymaking 
and this, in turn, will provide better 
guidance to the members of the public 
and the staff of the agency in connection 
with the work of the agency. 

For the first time too, the amendments 
proposed in the bill provide specifically 
for the court in which the review can be 
had and for the procedure to be used in 
seeking review; and these improvements 
should provide a much better guide to 
the public in seeking judicial review of 
agency action. 

There are many other aspects to this 
bill which I believe deserve very careful 
consideration because of the assistance 
which they may be to the public, such as 
provisions for the narrowing of the areas 
in which the agencies can act without 
notice or hearing, for the granting of the 
right of counsel which is now quite 
limited and for the opportunity to ob- 
tain a transcript of the proceeding. 

I should like to call particular atten- 
tion to the redraft of section 3 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act in the omni- 
bus proposal being introduced by Senator 
DIRKSEN. It is identical with another 
proposal which I, Senator DIRKSEN, and 
cther Senators are introducing today. 

The primary purpose of introducing a 
separate bill on this public information 
section is to expedite action and focus 
attention on this important part of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

Section 3 is a difficult part of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, but one 
which is in urgent need of revision. The 
separate bill on the subject has a long 
history and has wide bipartisan support, 
and we should be able to have our hear- 
ings on it this summer. 

Although it may not be necessary, I 
wish to add a caveat to my sponsorship of 
Senator DIRKSEN’S omnibus bill and my 
introduction of the separate bill on sec- 
tion 3. Numerous and serious changes in 
the law are being proposed. I do not 
necessarily endorse all of them in prin- 
ciple or detail; but all of them have been 
suggested by responsible individuais and 
groups, and they are more than worthy 
of our study and consideration. 
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I believe that Senator DIRKSEN will 
join me in this caveat. We are con- 
vinced that the Administrative Procedure 
Act is in drastic need of overhaul. The 
way to get started is to introduce a bill 
which contains a number of suggested 
changes. These can be studied and com- 
mented upon by all interested parties. 
Only then can we say that we have made 
areal beginning. 

Tribute should be paid, not only to 
Senator Dirxsen for taking the lead in 
this matter, but also to Mr. Cornelius 
Kennedy, his very able counsel, who has 
done the bulk of the drafting work. 
Much credit is also due to the help and 
cooperation of our recently departed 
friend, Representative Francis Walter, 
and his able counsel, Mr. Joseph Hyman. 


PERMANENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most revered and high- 
ly deserving organs of Government to- 
day is the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. Its purposes and achieve- 
ments with respect to improving our 
Federal judicial system are too well 
known to require recounting. 

Unfortunately, there is no compara- 
ble permanent organ of Government to 
suggest improvements in the operating 
methods of the myriad quasi-judicial 
regulatory agencies, which govern such 
a large part of our national well-being. 
A permanent Administrative Conference 
could make invaluable suggestions for 
ways to cut down on the length and cost 
of administrative procedures without en- 
dangering due process of law. 

The bill which I am about to intro- 
duce is for this purpose. 

This particular draft was completed 
by the Bureau of the Budget, with the 
assistance of the very able chairman of 
the temporary Administrative Confer- 
ence, Judge E. Barrett Prettyman. The 
Bureau of the Budget has had the bene- 
fit of the views of various agencies con- 
cerned with the work of the Adminis- 
trative Conference and has had the 
advice of the Council of the Administra- 
tive Conference appointed by the Pres- 
ident. 

By introduction of this bill, I am not 
in any way derogating the valuable work 
done by the previous two temporary Ad- 
ministrative Conferences. To the con- 
trary, their success on a temporary basis 
points to the valuable service such an in- 
stitution could perform if established on 
a permanent basis. 

On December 17, 1962, the second 
temporary Conference, created by Ex- 
ecutive order of President Kennedy in 
April 1961, submitted to the President 
its Final Report, including a recom- 
mendation that there be created by leg- 
islative enactment just such a perma- 
nent Conference, 

The temporary Conference consisted 
of some of the best and most experi- 
enced minds drawn from Federal execu- 
tive departments and administrative 
agencies, the practicing bar, scholars in 
the fields of administrative law and gov- 
ernment, and other persons of special 
qualifications. The Conference labored 
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effectively and has produced studies and 
recommendations of utmost importance 
and value. In fact, I am hopeful that 
the Judiciary Committee will print their 
final report and selected documents of 
the Conference. 

I am convinced that the temporary 
Conference is sound in its conclusion 
that there is an overwhelming need for 
a permanent body which will give con- 
tinuous attention to these problems. 

The problems of Federal regulation 
have grown so big, and the impact upon 
our economy is so great, that it is no 
longer good enough to operate under a 
system where these problems are allowed 
to grow and multiply until a supposed 
scandal hits the headlines, with a re- 
sultant demand for reform, and the 
appointment of another intermittent 
study group whose recommendations 
frequently vanish into thin air after the 
body goes out of existence. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure, 
I am convinced that the crying need is 
for continuous and objective attention 
to the manner in which Federal admin- 
istrative regulation is functioning; for 
constant reexamination and reevalua- 
tion of existing methods, techniques and 
procedures to determine whether they 
can be improved, and to determine 
whether changes can or need to be made 
which would render administrative pro- 
ceedings more effective and more fair. 

Experience has taught us that the im- 
portant objectives cannot be accom- 
plished with maximum effectiveness if 
each Government agency is left to its 
own devices. Government agencies or 
departments are made up of normal 
human beings, subject to the normal 
human motivation to believe that things 
are fine as they are and that no change 
is required. In addition, agency person- 
nel are so weighed down by the pressures 
of their immediate responsibilities that 
they are rarely able to devote substantial 
or significant force to the study of such 
procedural problems. It takes an effec- 
tive complementary force to serve as a 
catalytic agent, to break down the re- 
sistance to change, to stir the agencies 
into an alert awareness of these prob- 
lems and to urge them to make a serious 
reexamination of their methods and pro- 
cedures. 

In the past, such a force has come from 
the studies and investigations conducted 
from time to time by congressional com- 
mittees, bar association groups, and other 
interested sources. Although the work 
done by such groups has been useful and 
fruitful, it is inevitably sporadic and in- 
termittent in nature and cannot provide 
an effective long-range answer to the 
broad and complex problems involved 
here. Experience has demonstrated that 
in the absence of a permanent expert 
body, charged with responsibility for 
making continuous studies and investi- 
gations in this field, the situation de- 
generates into one where each new group 
set up from time to time to attack these 
problems commences its examination all 
over again from point A—and occupies 
itself during a substantial part of its 
existence with a review of the material 
prepared by all of the preceding inter- 
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mittent committees, which themselves 
started out at point A. 

Experience also shows that under such 
a system, the conclusions reached and 
the recommendations made somehow 
ultimately vanish into thin air and never 
see the light of day in terms of their 
implementation by the agencies involved. 
Dramatic proof of this thesis was pro- 
vided by the first Conference on Admin- 
istrative Procedure, established in 1953. 
After 2 years of arduous effort, it sub- 
mitted its final report and recommenda- 
tions to the President in early 1955. Yet 
when the recent Administrative Con- 
ference of the United States was estab- 
lished by the President on April 13, 1961, 
it was felt by many people that only a 
very few of the recommendations of the 
first Conference had been carried into 
effect by the agencies in the ensuing 6- 
year period. 

There is good reason to fear that the 
extensive and important recommenda- 
tions for improvements in many areas of 
the administrative process, submitted to 
the President in December 1962 by the 
last Administrative Conference may well 
have a similar fate unless a permanent 
body, with a continuing interest and re- 
sponsibility for implementing those rec- 
ommendations, is created promptly by 
appropriate legislation. 

The bill which I am introducing would 
provide for a full-time Chairman to be 
appointed by the President for a 5-year 
term; it would have a council of 11 mem- 
bers, including agency heads, distin- 
guished members of the bar and others. 
The main body of the Conference, the 
Assembly, inter alia would additionally 
contain the heads of independent regu- 
latory agencies, the heads of other major 
administrative programs, members of the 
bar, and scholars in the field of adminis- 
trative law. 

I wish to acknowledge the work done 
on this problem by Mr. Elmer Staats, Mr. 
Harold Seidman, and Miss Hazel Guffey 
of the Bureau of the Budget. I also wish 
to thank Mr. Harold Russell, a distin- 
guished lawyer and high officer in the 
American Bar Association, for his most 
valuable contributions to our thinking on 
this problem; he has been extremely 
helpful and very patient. I know that he 
and other American Bar Association rep- 
resentatives will have a number of help- 
ful suggestions to make at our hearings, 
which will be held on June 12, 13, and 
14, 1963. 

In conclusion, let me stress that the 
time to act on this problem is now, while 
the impetus of the work done by the 
last Administrative Conference and the 
interest in this subject is still live and 
fresh. 

Congress has created these adminis- 
trative agencies and has a vital interest 
in seeing to it that administrative reg- 
ulation, with all its tremendous impacts 
upon our economy, functions with max- 
imum effectiveness and fairness. 

This is an objective upon which every 
Member of Congress can agree, admit- 
ting of no possible controversy. 

This bill provides the opportunity for 
Congress to now take a giant step for- 
ward, by creating the machinery which 
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will make the greatest possible con- 
tribution in the long run toward insur- 
ing that these objectives are met. 

I ask that the bill be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1664) to provide for con- 
tinuous improvement of the administra- 
tive procedure of Federal agencies by 
creating an Administrative Conference 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Administrative 
Conference Act.” 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(a) Administration of regulatory and 
other statutes enacted by Congress in the 
public interest substantially affects large 
numbers of private individuals and many 
areas of business and economic activity; 

(b) The protection of public and private 
interests requires continuing attention to 
the administrative procedure of Federal 
agencies to ensure maximum efficiency and 
fairness in achieving statutory objectives; 

(c) The diversity of Federal activities fre- 
quently precludes the establishment by 
statute of administrative procedure which 
would be generally suitable for use by all 
agencies; 

(d) Responsibility for assuring fair and 
efficient administrative procedure is inherent 
in the general responsibilities of officials 
appointed to administer Federal statutes; 

(e) Experience has demonstrated that co- 
operative effort among Federal officials, as- 
sisted by private citizens and others whose 
interest, competence, and objectivity enable 
them to make a unique contribution, can 
find solutions to complex problems and 
achieve substantial progress in improving the 
effectiveness of administrative procedure; 
and 


(f) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide suitable arrangements through which 
Federal agencies, assisted by outside ex- 
perts, may cooperatively study mutual prob- 
lems, exchange information, and develop 
recommendations for action by proper au- 
thorities to the end that private rights may 
be fully protected and regulatory activities 
and other Federal responsibilities may be 
carried out expeditiously in the public in- 
terest. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) “Administrative program” includes 
any Federal function which involves protec- 
tion of the public interest and the determi- 
nation of rights, privileges, and obligations 
of private persons through “rulemaking” or 
“adjudication” as those terms are defined in 
section 2 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act (5 U.S.C. 1001), except that it should not 
include: 

(1) Any function or matter specified in 
section 4 (1) or (2) of the Act except to 
the extent that such function or matter 
consists of proceedings and decision-making 
required to be conducted in conformity with 
sections 7 and 8 of the Act or the imposition 
of penalties on private persons through 
agency action not subject to sections 7 and 
8; or 
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(2) Any matter specified in section 5 (1), 
(3), (5), and (6) of the Act. 

(b) “Administrative agency” includes all 
executive departments and any other Fed- 
eral agency, including a constituent agency 
of an executive department, which carries 
out an administrative program. 

(c) “Administrative procedure” means pro- 
cedure used in carrying out an administra- 
tive program and shall be broadly construed 
to include any aspect of agency organization, 
procedure, or management which may affect 
the equitable consideration of public and 
private interests, the fairness of agency de- 
cisions, the speed of agency action, and the 
relationship of operating methods to later 
judicial review, but shall not be construed 
to include the scope of agency responsibility 
as established by law or matters of sub- 
stantive policy committed by law to agency 
discretion. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established the 
Administrative Conference of the United 
States (hereinafter referred to as the Con- 
ference”). 

(b) The Conference shall be composed pre- 
ponderantly of Federal officials and person- 
nel, including: 

(1) A full-time Chairman, who shall be 
appointed for a five-year term by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The Chairman shall receive 
compensation at the highest rate established 
by law for the chairman of an independent 
regulatory board or commission, and may 
continue to serve until his successor has 
been appointed and has qualified; 

(2) The chairman of each independent 
regulatory board or commission; 

(S) The head of each executive depart- 
ment or other administrative agency which 
is designated by the President; 

(4) When authorized by the Council, an 
appointee from any such board, commission, 
department or agency, designated by the de- 
partment or agency head or, in the case of a 
board or commission, by the chairman with 
the approval of the board or commission; 

(5) Persons appointed by the President to 
membership on the Council hereinafter es- 
tablished who are not otherwise members of 
the Conference; and 

(6) Other members in such number as 
will assure adequate representation of the 
viewpoints of private citizens and the utiliza- 
tion of diverse experience, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman, with the approval 
of the Council, for terms of two years. Mem- 
bers appointed by the Chairman shall be 
members of the practicing bar, scholars in 
the field of administrative law or govern- 
ment, or others specially informed by knowl- 
edge and experience with respect to Federal 
administrative procedure, 

(e) Each member under paragraphs (b) (2) 
and (b)(3), above, may designate an alter- 
nate member to represent him, as occasion 
requires, in plenary sessions or other activi- 
ties of the Conference. The alternate mem- 
ber shall have all the obligations and privi- 
leges of full membership in the Conference 
on such occasions, 

(d) Members of the Conference other than 
the Chairman shall receive no compensation 
for service, but members appointed from out- 
side the Federal Government shall be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons serving without 
compensation. 

DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE CONFERENCE 

Sec. 5. To carry out the purposes of this 
Act the Conference is authorized to: 

(a) Study the efficiency, adequacy, and 
fairness of the administrative procedure 
used by administrative agencies in carrying 
out administrative programs; 
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(b) Make recommendations to adminis- 
trative agencies, collectively or individually, 
and to the President, the Congress, or the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
as it deems appropriate; 

(c) Arrange for interchange among ad- 
ministrative agencies of information poten- 
tially useful in improving administrative 
procedure; and 

(d) Collect from administrative agencies 
and publish such reports of operating sta- 
tistics as it deems useful for evaluating and 
improving administrative procedure. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Sec. 6. (a) The membership of the Con- 
ference meeting in plenary session shall 
constitute the Assembly of the Conference. 
The Assembly shall have ultimate authority 
over all activities of the Conference. Spe- 
cifically, it shall have power to (1) adopt 
such recommendations as it deems appro- 
priate for improving administrative proce- 
dure: Provided, That any member or mem- 
bers who disagree with a recommendation 
adopted by the Assembly shall be accorded 
the privilege of entering dissenting opinions 
and alternative proposals in the record of 
Conference proceedings, and the opinions 
and proposals so entered shall accompany 
the Conference recommendation in any 
publication or distribution thereof; and (2) 
adopt bylaws and regulations not incon- 
sistent with this Act for carrying out the 
functions of the Conference, including the 
creation of such committees as it deems 
necessary for the conduct of studies and the 
development of recommendations for con- 
sideration by the Assembly. 

(b) The Conference shall include a Coun- 
cil composed preponderantly of Federal of- 
ficials and personnel. The Council shall 
consist of the Chairman of the Conference, 
who shall be the Chairman of the Council, 
and ten other members appointed by the 
President for three-year terms, except that 
the Council members initially appointed 
shall serve for one, two, or three years, as 
designated by the President, and each mem- 
ber may continue to serve until a succes- 
sor is appointed. The Council shall have 
power to (1) determine the time and place 
of plenary sessions of the Conference and 
the agenda for such meetings; (2) propose 
bylaws and regulations, including rules 
of procedure and committee organization, 
for adoption by the Assembly; (3) make 
recommendations to the Conference or its 
committees upon any subject germane 
to the purposes of the Conference; 
(4) receive and consider reports and 
recommendations of committees of the Con- 
ference and transmit them to members of 
the Conference with the views and recom- 
mendations of the Council; (5) designate a 
member of the Council to preside at meet- 
ings of the Council in the absence or in- 
capacity of the Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man; (6) designate such additional officers 
of the Conference as it may deem desirable; 
(7) approve or revise the Chairman's budget- 
ary proposals; and (8) exercise such other 
powers as may be delegated to it by the As- 
sembly. 

(c) The Chairman shall be the chief ex- 
ecutive of the Conference. In that capacity 
he shall have power to (1) make preliminary 
inquiries into matters he deems important 
for Conference consideration, including mat- 
ters proposed by persons inside or outside 
the Federal Government; (2) be the official 
spokesman for the Conference in relations 
with the several branches and agencies of 
the Federal Government and with interested 
organizations and individuals outside the 
Government, including responsibility for en- 
couraging Federal agencies to effectuate the 
recommendations of the Conference; (3) re- 
quest agency heads to provide information 
needed by the Conference, which informa- 
tion shall be supplied to the extent permitted 
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by law or agency regulations; (4) recommend 
to the Council appropriate subjects for ac- 
tion by the Conference; (5) appoint, with 
the approval of the Council, members of 
committees authorized by the bylaws and 
regulations of the Conference; (6) prepare, 
for approval of the Council, estimates of 
the budgetary requirements of the Confer- 
ence; (7) appoint employees, subject to the 
civil service and classification laws, define 
their duties and responsibilities, and direct 
and supervise their activities; (8) rent office 
space in the District of Columbia; (9) pro- 
vide necessary services for the Assembly, the 
Council, and the committees of the Con- 
ference; (10) organize and direct studies 
ordered by the Assembly or the Council, uti- 
lizing from time to time, as appropriate, 
experts and consultants, who may be em- 
ployed as authorized by section 15 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates for in- 
dividuals not to exceed $100 per diem; (11) 
upon request of the head of any agency, 
furnish assistance and advice on matters of 
administrative procedure; and (12) exercise 
such additional authority as may be dele- 
gated to him by the Council or the Assem- 
bly. The Chairman shall preside at meetings 
of the Council and at each plenary ses- 
sion of the Conference, to which he shall 
make a full report concerning the affairs 
of the Conference since the last preceding 
plenary session, The Chairman shall, on be- 
half of the Conference, transmit to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress an annual report and 
such interim reports as he deems desirable. 

(d) The President may designate a mem- 
ber of the Council as Vice Chairman, who 
shall serve as Chairman in the event of a 
vacancy in that office or in the absence or 
incapacity of the Chairman. 

APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 


appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that my frind the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lonc] as introduced the 
bill to create a permanent Administrative 
Conference. I was an official delegate 
to the last Conference, representing the 
Senate; and I found that the Conference 
accomplished many good things. I have 
some reservations about some of the pro- 
visions in this bill drafted by the Bureau 
of the Budget, however; and I hope that 
in the course of hearings and committee 
consultation we shall be able to arrive 
at a bill which will be acceptable both to 
the Bureau and to the public and civic 
ee which oppose parts of this 

III. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, knowledge will forever govern ig- 
norance; and a people who mean to be 
their own governors must arm them- 
selves with the power knowledge gives. 
A popular government without popular 
information or the means of acquiring it, 
is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, 
or perhaps both. 

That paragraph should be printed in 
quotation marks, which were omitted to 
emphasize the present validity of a state- 
ment made almost 200 years ago. It was 
made by James Madison, who was chair- 
man of the committee which drafted the 
first amendment. 

Madison also pointed out that— 

The right of freely examining public char- 
acters and measures, and of free communi- 
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cation thereon, is the only effectual guardian 
of every other right. 


Madison’s contemporary, Thomas Jef- 
ferson had this to say on the subject: 

The basis of our governments being the 
opinion of the people, the very first object 
should be to keep that right. The way to 
prevent [errors of] the people, is to give 
them full information of their affairs 
through the channel of the public papers, 
and to contrive that these papers shall pen- 
etrate the whole mass of the people. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, for any- 
one to improve on the way in which our 
distinguished Founding Fathers stated 
these verities. I shall certainly not at- 
tempt to do so. 

However, this does not prevent my re- 
iteration of their absolute validity today 
as much as in the days of Jefferson and 
Madison. 

The public is helpless if it cannot ob- 
tain the facts about its government. 
Without the facts it will inevitably excuse 
the errors of its public officials. And 
public officials in all ages and places are 
prone to hide their errors behind a cloak 
of secrecy. 

As we all know, there must be more 
limits to public knowledge of govern- 
mental facts. For example, we must ap- 
ply restrictions for purposes of national 
defense. 

However the restricted areas should be 
confined to the narrowest possible ex- 
tent if the ends of good government are 
to be served. 

One place where the restricted areas 
are much broader than the dictates of 
popular democracy require is in section 
3 of the Administrative Procedure Act of 
1946. 

This section, which governs the in- 
formation policies of all of the so-called 
independent regulatory agencies and 
several more executive agencies, is much 
too weak and loosely drawn to satisfy 
the requirements of an informed public. 

There is no need to quarrel with the 
drafters of that section or the earlier 
Congress which approved it. However, 
time and interpretation have shown 
that it is woefully inadequate today. 

Each year brings new instances of Gov- 
ernment agencies and bureaus withhold- 
ing information which the public has a 
right to have. Wein the Congress have 
a duty to see that it is made available. 

We cannot effectively complain that 
the regulatory agencies are withholding 
needed information from the public 
when we, the Congress, passed the law 
under which they do so. 

Therefore, on behalf of myself and 
Senators BARTLETT, BAYH, CASE, DIRKSEN, 
GRUENING, Hart, KEATING, KEFAUVER, 
METCALF, Morse, NEUBERGER, PROXMIRE, 
and SYMINGTON, I introduce a bill which 
will revise this section of the law, and 
which is aimed at providing greater 
“freedom of information.” It is an hon- 
or to have a large number of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues as cosponsors. 

Our objectives in introducing this bill 
are to make information in Government 
agencies more readily available and to 
delineate more clearly the areas in which 
and the purposes for which information 
may be withheld. 

This year has brought added interest 
to the “freedom of information” prob- 
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lem, perhaps because of the charges of 
“managed” news. But, managed news 
is an elusive term, a term which does 
not truly highlight the problem. All 
news is managed in some way; in the 
way it is selected for reporting, in the 
way it is written, edited, and placed in 
@ newspaper. 

As stated recently in a report to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
by its freedom of information commit- 
tee: 

There has been a growing awareness among 
the press and the public of the problems of 
news handling. Still, there is not always a 
clear understanding of the distinction be- 
tween news management—a misnomer be- 
cause all news is “managed” in some fash- 
ion—and the denial of access to news sources 
or the outright distortion of news by official 
sources, 


Primarily, it is this latter problem to 
which we address ourselves. 

Government agencies control billions 
of taxpayer dollars each year, and the 
regulatory agencies control many billions 
more of consumer dollars in the vital 
areas of power, transportation, fuel, 
communications, securities, and trade. 
In order to insure that this money is 
being wisely spent and our industries 
properly controlled, we must be able to 
have continuous supervision over their 
activities. The past has disclosed many 
instances where our Government officials 
have not exercised the wisest discretion. 
But, many more have gone undiscovered, 
partly because information of such in- 
discretions has been covered with the 
cloak of secrecy. 

As I said earlier, only an informed 
electorate can ride herd over these agen- 
cies. But we must be truly informed. 
The mimeographed release of the agency 
alone is not enough. The records which 
are kept by agencies are public records; 
the rules and orders which agencies is- 
sue are for the benefit of the public; the 
opinions which our regulatory agencies 
issue—including dissenting opinions 
are also for the benefit of the public; and 
public these records must be. 

Agencies may suppress information 
merely to preserve what they conceive to 
be their public image and to avoid harsh 
criticism. But it is this very possibility 
of criticism which plays such an impor- 
tant role in keeping Government in 
check. 

Granted, it would be far easier to label 
a piece of adverse information “classi- 
fied” than make it accessible and have 
to suffer the consequences—but when 
this is done, the public has lost a right. 

One of the most interested parties in 
the whole area of “freedom of informa- 
tion” has been the American press. The 
national professional journalism frater- 
nity, Sigma Delta Chi, the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, and many 
other journalism groups have long 
worked for news availability both on the 
State and National level. They are to be 
congratulated for their stubborn refusal 
to give up the fight. Their determina- 
tion has strengthened the resolve of those 
of us in this Congress who insist on wag- 
ing the same struggle. 

Particular credit should go to the Free- 
dom of Information Center which was 
created in the School of Journalism at 
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the University of Missouri in 1959. This 
center, which is a first in the field, has 
dedicated itself to preserving the free- 
dom of press and speech. We in Mis- 
souri are justifiably proud of the fine 
record that the Center has established 
in our Nation. 

The American Bar Association has also 
done a great deal in the effort to pass 
progressive legislation in this important 
field. They have helped draft legisla- 
tion and have worked tirelessly for its 


passage. 

The history of the “freedom of infor- 
mation” movement has been long, varied, 
but, for the most part, unsuccessful. At 
the present time there is no Federal law 
setting forth an adequate general infor- 
mation policy. In the 85th Congress, 
the late Senator Thomas C. Hennings, 
Jr., and Congressman Joun E. Moss in- 
troduced bills to revise the old “house- 
keeping” statute. The resulting act 
provides that the statute shall not be 
construed as an excuse for secrecy. Sen- 
ators John A. Carroll, William Proxmire, 
Philip A. Hart, and myself introduced 
S. 1567 in the 87th Congress, but no legis- 
lation was passed. ; 

In summary, the bill which we are in- 
troducing today would 

First. Require each agency to publish 
in the Federal Register (a) descriptions 
of its organization and places where the 
public may obtain information, (b) state- 
ments of the general course and proce- 
dure by which its functions are per- 
formed, and (c) substantive rules and 
statements of general policy. 

Second. Make available for inspection 
and copying all final agency opinions, 
statements of policy and interpretation 
for the guidance of the public. 

Third. Require an index be kept of 
opinions, rules, and orders; and deny 
agencies the right to use an order, opin- 
ion, or rule as a precedent unless it has 
been made available to the party in issue. 

Fourth. Require agencies to specify 
times, places, and procedures for the 
inspection of their records. 

Fifth. Require agencies to make pub- 
lic the individual votes of each member. 

The bill provides for three main ex- 
ceptions: First, where there is a statute 
providing for exemption; second, where 
a matter relates solely to the internal 
workings of an agency; and third, where 
secrecy is vital to the national defense. 

As has been said before, the great 
strength of a democracy is that it does 
not operate behind closed doors. It is 
my hope that this time legislation will 
result, that it will strike a blow at agency 
secrecy, and that in the end it will pro- 
vide for greater economy and fairness in 
government. 

Mr. President, as the text of the bill 
is very short, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I introduce this bill, for 
appropriate reference; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be held at the desk 
for a calendar week, so that other Sena- 
tors may join as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion. the bill will be printed in the 
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Recorp, and will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Missouri. 

The bill (S. 1666) to amend section 3 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
chapter 324, of the act of June 11, 1946 
(60 Stat. 238), to clarify and protect the 
right of the public to information and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Lone of Missouri (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of chapter 324 of the Act of June 11, 
1946 (60 Stat. 238) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) PUBLICATION IN THE FEDERAL 
REGISTER.—Except to the extent that there 
is involved (1) any function of the United 
States requiring secrecy in the public inter- 
est or (2) any matter relating solely to the 
internal management of any agency, every 
agency shall separately state and currently 
publish in the Federal Register (A) descrip- 
tions of its central and fleld organization in- 
cluding delegations by the agency of author- 
ity and the established places at which, 
and methods whereby, the public may secure 
information or make submittals or requests; 
(B) statements of the general course and 
method by which its functions are channeled 
and determined, including the nature and 
requirements of all formal or informal pro- 
cedures available, rules of procedure, descrip- 
tions of forms available and instructions as 
to the scope and contents of all papers, 
reports, or examinations; (C) substantive 
rules adopted as authorized by law and 
statements of general policy or interpreta- 
tions formulated and adopted by the agency 
for the guidance of the public and (D) every 
amendment, revision or repeal of the fore- 
going. No person shall in any manner be 
required to resort to, or be bound or adversely 
affected by any organization, precedure, or 
other rule, statement, or interpretation 
thereof required to be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and not so published. 

“(b) AGENCY OPINIONS, ORDERS, AND 
RvuLes.—Except to the extent that matter (1) 
is specifically exempted from disclosure by 
statute, or (2) involves any function of the 
United States requiring secrecy to protect 
the national defense and is specifically ex- 
empted from disclosure by executive order 
or (3) relates solely to the internal employ- 
ment rules and practices of any agency, 
every agency shall, in accordance with pub- 
lished rules, make available for public in- 
spection and copying all final opinions (in- 
cluding concurring and dissenting opinions) 
and orders made in the adjudication of cases 
and all rules, statements of policy and in- 
terpretations adopted by the agency and af- 
fecting the public, unless such opinions, 
orders, rules, statements and interpretations 
are promptly published and copies offered 
for sale. To the extent required to protect 
the public interest an agency may delete 
identifying details when it makes available 
or publishes an opinion, order, rule, state- 
ment or interpretation; however in such 
cases the justification for the deletion must 
be fully explained in writing. Every agen- 
cy also shall maintain and make available 
for public inspection and copying a current 
index providing adequate information for 
the public as to each final order, opinion, 
rule, statement of policy and interpretation. 
No final order, opinion, rule, statement of 
policy or interpretation may be relied upon, 
used or cited as precedent by an agency 
against any private party unless it has been 
indexed and either made available or pub- 
lished as provided in this subsection. 
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“(c) AcENcy Recorps.—Every agency shall, 
in accordance with published rule stating 
the time, place and procedure to be followed 
make its records promptly available except 
those particular records or parts thereof 
which are (1) specifically exempt from dis- 
closure by statute; (2) specifically required 
by executive order to be kept secret for the 
protection of the national defense; and (3) 
the internal memoranda of the members and 
employees of an agency relating to the con- 
sideration and disposition of adjudicatory 
rulemaking matters. The District Court of 
the United States in the district in which 
the complainant resides, or has his principal 
place of business, or in which the agency is 
situated shall have jurisdiction upon com- 
plaint to order the production of any agency 
records or information improperly withheld 
from the complainant by the agency and to 
assess against the agency the cost and rea- 
sonable attorneys’ fees of the complainant. 
In such cases the court shall determine the 
matter de novo and the burden shall be 
upon the agency to sustain its action by a 
preponderance of the evidence. 

“(d) AGENCY Proceepincs.—Every agency 
having more than one member shall keep a 
record of the individual votes of each mem- 
ber in every agency proceeding and except 
to the extent required to protect the nation- 
al defense such record shall be available for 
public inspection. 

“(e) LIMITATION or ExemMprion.—Nothing 
in this section authorizes withholding of in- 
formation or limiting the availability of 
records to the public except as specifically 
stated in this section, nor shall this section 
be authority to withhold information from 
Congress.” 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT OF 1938, TO EX- 
TEND THE CHILD LABOR PROVI- 
SIONS TO CERTAIN CHILDREN 
EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TOWER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 523) to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to extend the 
child labor provisions thereof to certain 
children employed in agriculture, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR REGIS- 
TRATION ACT OF 1963—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. TOWER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 524) to provide for the registra- 
tion of contractors of migrant agricul- 
tural workers, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSIGNER OF MINOR- 


ITY VIEWS ON MIGRATORY LA- 
BOR BILLS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, at the request of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
that his name be added to the minority 
views which have been filed on the mi- 
grant labor bills, S. 521, S. 523, S. 524, 
and S. 525. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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DONATION OF FEDERAL SURPLUS 
PROPERTY TO STATE PARK AGEN- 
CIES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] and the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] be added as cosponsors of my bill S. 
1238, to provide for the donation of Fed- 
eral surplus property to State park agen- 
cies. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS FOR 
S. 1517 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] be added as cosponsors of 
my bill, S. 1517, which authorizes and 
directs the Postmaster General to issue 
a special U.S. postage stamp commemo- 
rating the crusade against cancer. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield briefly 
to me? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Let me express 
my fervent commendation of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon for tak- 
ing leadership in the fight against the 
scourge of cancer. 

I would be very grateful if she would 
include my name among the cosponsors 
of her legislative proposal authorizing 
and directing the Postmaster General to 
issue a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the crusade against 
cancer. 

Without going into lengthy personal 
details, let me say that my wife of more 
than 40 years and also one of my sons 
have died of cancer. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
certainly extend my profound sympathy 
to the Senator from Ohio. He knows, as 
I do, the terrible effect which this dread 
disease has upon any family. 

I ask unanimous consent that his name 
be included among the cosponsors of 
Senate bill 1517, authorizing the issuance 
of a special postage stamp to commem- 
orate the crusade against cancer. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of May 27, 1963, the following 
names have been added as additional co- 
sponsors for the following bills: 

S. 1610. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to set aside certain land 


within the National Capital Parks System in 
Washington, D.C., for construction of a build- 
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ing by the Bureau of Water Resources of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
and for other purposes: Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, 
and Mr. MAGNUSON. 

S. 1614. A bill to encourage and promote 
the expansion through private enterprise of 
domestic exports in world markets: Mr, HUM- 
PHREY and Mr. Lonc of Missouri. 

S. 1617. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes: 
Mr. Attorr, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Domunick, Mr. HrusKa, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, 
Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. MECHEM, Mr. MILLER, Mr. 
Morton, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. SIMPSON. 

S. 1622. A bill to prevent certain discrim- 
inatory practices by persons engaged in busi- 
nesses affecting commerce: Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Dovetas, Mr. Lona of Missouri, and Mr. 
WILLTAMus of New Jersey. 


AMENDMENT OF SECURITIES ACT 
OF 1933 AND SECURITIES EX- 
CHANGE ACT OF 1934—-NOTICE OF 
HEARINGS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rosertson] today introduced, by 
request, S. 1642, a bill to amend the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 and the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. This bill repre- 
sents the legislative program submitted 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for consideration by the Con- 
gress this session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with Chairman Cary’s letter of 
transmittal and a short summary of the 
bill, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill, 
letter, and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Securities Acts 
Amendments of 1963”. 

Sec. 2. Section 3(a) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
four paragraphs: 

“(18) The term ‘person associated with a 
broker or dealer’ means any partner, officer, 
director, or branch manager of such broker 
or dealer (or any person occupying a similar 
status or performing similar functions), or 
any person directly or indirectly controlling 
or controlled by such broker or dealer, includ- 
ing any employee of such broker or dealer. 
The Commission may by rules and regu- 
lations classify, for the purpose of any por- 
tion or portions of this title, persons, in- 
cluding employees, controlled by a broker or 
a dealer. In such rules and regulations the 
Commission shall appropriately exclude from 
the scope of subsection (b) (other than 
paragraph (3) thereof) of section 15 hereof 
persons associated with a broker or dealer 
whose functions are clerical or ministerial. 

“(19) The terms ‘investment company,’ 
‘affiliated person,’ and ‘insurance company’ 
have the same meanings as in the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940. 

“(20) The terms ‘investment adviser’ and 
‘underwriter’ have the same meanings as in 
the Investment Advisers Act of 1940. 

“(21) The term ‘person associated with a 
member’ means a person who is registered 
with a registered securities association pur- 
suant to its rules or who is associated with a 
broker or dealer which is a member of such 
association.” 
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Sec. 3. (a) Section 12(b) of said Act is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subparagraphs (I) through (K) of 
paragraph (1) are redesignated as (J) 
through (L), respectively, 

(2) A new subparagraph (1)(I) is added 
to read as follows: 

“(I) material contracts, not made in the 
ordinary course of business, which are to be 
executed in whole or in part at or after the 
filing of the application or which were made 
not more than two years before such filing, 
and every material patent or contract for 
a material patent right shall be deemed a 
material contract.” 

(3) A new paragraph (3) is added to read 
as follows: 

“(3) Such copies of material contracts, 
referred to in paragraph (1)(I) above, as 
the Commission may require as necessary or 
appropriate for the proper protection of in- 
vestors and to Insure fair dealing in the 
security.” 

(b) Section 12(f) of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, any national securi- 
ties exchange, subject to the terms and 
conditions hereinafter set forth, (1) may con- 
tinue unlisted trading privileges to which a 
security had been admitted on such exchange 
prior to the effective date of subsection (g) 
of section 12 of this title, or (2) upon ap- 
plication to and approval of such applica- 
tion by the Commission, may extend unlisted 
trading privileges to any security duly listed 
and registered on any other national se- 
curltles exchange. If an extension of un- 
listed trading privileges to a security was 
originally based upon its listing and registra- 
tion on another national securities exchange, 
such privileges shall continue in effect only 
so long as such securities shall remain list- 
ed and registered on any other national se- 
curities exchange. 

“No application pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be approved unless the Commission 
finds, after appropriate notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing, that the extension of un- 
listed trading privileges pursuant to such 
application is necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors. 

“The Commission shall by rules and regu- 
lations suspend unlisted trading privileges 
in whole or in part for any or all classes of 
securities for a period not exceeding twelve 
months, if it deems such suspension neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest or 
for the protection of investors or to prevent 
evasion of the purposes of this title. 

“On the application of the issuer of any 
security for which unlisted trading privileges 
on any exchange have been continued or 
extended pursuant to this subsection, or of 
any broker or dealer who makes or creates a 
market for such security, or of any other 
person having a bona fide interest in the 
question of termination or suspension of 
such unlisted trading privileges, or on its 
own motion, the Commission shall by order 
terminate, or suspend for a period not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, such unlisted trad- 
ing privileges for such security if the Com- 
mission finds, after appropriate notice and 
opportunity for hearing, that such termina- 
tion or suspension is necessary or appro- 
priate in the public interest or for the pro- 
tection of investors. 

“In any proceeding under this subsection 
in which appropriate notice and opportunity 
for hearing are required, notice of not less 
than ten days to the applicant in such pro- 
ceeding, to the issuer of the security in- 
volved, to the exchange which is seeking to 
continue or extend or has continued or ex- 
tended unlisted trading privileges for such 
security, and to the exchange, if any, on 
which such security is listed and registered, 
shall be deemed adequate notice, and any 
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broker or dealer who makes or creates a 
market for such security, and any other per- 
son having a bona fide interest in such pro- 
ceeding, shall upon application be entitled 
to be heard, 

“Any security for which unlisted trading 
privileges are continued or extended pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be deemed to 
be registered on a national securities ex- 
change within the meaning of this title. 
The powers and duties of the Commission, 
under subsection (b) of section 19 of this 
title shall be applicable to the rules of an 
exchange in respect of any such security. 
The Commission may, by such rules and 
regulations as it deems necessary or appro- 
priate in the public interest or for the pro- 
tection of investors, either unconditionally 
or upon specified terms and conditions, or 
for stated periods, exempt such securities 
from the operation of any provision of sec- 
tion 13, 14, or 16 of this title.” 

(c) Section 12 of said Act is further 
amended by adding thereto the following 
new subsection: 

“(g)(1) Every issuer which is engaged 
in interstate commerce, or in a business 
affecting interstate commerce, or whose secu- 
rities are traded by use of the mails or any 
means or instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce shall— 

“(i) within 120 days after the last day 
of its fiscal year ended after the effective date 
of this subsection on which the issuer has 
total assets exceeding $1,000,000 and a class 
of equity security (other than an exempted 
security) held of record by 750 or more per- 
sons; and 

„(U) within 120 days after the last day of 
its fiscal year ended after two years from the 
effective date of this subsection on which 
the issuer has total assets exceeding $1,000,- 
000 and a class of equity security (other 
than an exempted security) held of record by 
500 or more but less than 750 persons 


register such security by filing with the 
Commission a registration statement (and 
such duplicate originals as the Commission 
may require) with respect to such security 
3 such information and documents 

the Commission may specify comparable 
to perl which is required in an application 
to register a security pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section. Each such registration 
statement shall become effective 60 days after 


rect. Until euch registration statement be- 
comes effective it shall not be deemed filed 
for the purposes of section 18 of this title. 
Any issuer may register any class of equity 
security not required to be registered by 
filing a registration statement pursuant to 
the provisions of this paragraph. The Com- 
mission is authorized to extend the date up- 
on which any issuer or class of issuers is re- 
quired to register a . pursuant to the 
provisions of this ph. 

“(2) The provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply in respect of — 

“(A) any security listed and registered on 
a national securities exchange; 

“(B) any security issued by an invest- 
ment company red pursuant to sec- 
tion 8 of the Investment Company Act of 
1940; 

“(C) any security, other than permanent 
stock, guaranty stock, permanent reserve 
stock or any similar certificate evidencing 
nonwithdrawable capital, issued by a savings 
and loan association, building and loan asso- 
ciation, cooperative bank, homestead associ- 
ation, or similar institution, which is super- 
vised and examined by State or Federal 
authority having supervision over any such 
institution; 

“(D) any security of an issuer organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, edu- 
cational, benevolent, fraternal, charitable, or 
reformatory purposes and not for pecuniary 
profit, and no part of the net earnings of 
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which inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual; or 

(E) any security of a foreign issuer, in- 
cluding any certificate of deposit for such a 
security, unless the Commission, by rules or 
regulations, or by order after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing, on its own motion or 
upon application of an interested person, 
finds that a substantial public market for 
the equity securities of such issuer or of a 
class of issuers which includes such issuer 
exists in the United States and that con- 
tinued exemption of securities of such issuer 
or class of issuers is not in the public inter- 
est or consistent with the protection of in- 
vestors. 

“(3) Registration of any class of security 
pursuant to this subsection shall be termi- 
nated 90 days, or such shorter period as the 
Commission may determine, after the issuer 
files a certification with the Commission that 
the number of holders of record of such 
class of security is reduced to less than 300 
persons. The Commission shall after notice 
and opportunity for hearing deny termina- 
tion of registration if it finds that the 
certification is untrue. Termination of reg- 
istration shall be deferred pending final de- 
termination on the question of denial. 

“(4) For the purposes of this subsection 
the term ‘class’ shall include all securities of 
an issuer which are of substantially similar 
character and the holders of which enjoy 
substantially similar rights and privileges. 
The Commission may for the purposes of 
this subsection define by rules and la- 
tions the terms ‘total assets’ and ‘held of 
record’ as it deems necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protection of 
investors in order to prevent circumvention 
of the provisions of this subsection.” 

(d) Section 12 of said Act is further 
amended by adding thereto the following 
new subsection: 

“(h) The Commission may by rules and 
regulations, or upon application of an in- 
terested person, by order, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, exempt in whole or 
in part any issuer or class of issuers from 
the provisions of subsection (g) hereof or 
from sections 13, 14 or subsection 15(d) of 
this title or may exempt from section 16 
hereof any officer, director or beneficial 
owner of securities of any issuer, any security 
of which is required to be registered pur- 
suant to subsection (g) hereof, upon such 
terms and conditions and for such period as 
it deems necessary or appropriate, if the 
Commission finds, by reason of the number 
of public investors, amount of trading inter- 
est in the securities, the nature and extent 
of the activities of the issuer, income or as- 
sets of the issuer, or othewise, that such ac- 
tion is not inconsistent with the public in- 
terest or the protection of investors. The 
Commission may, for the purposes of any 
of the above-mentioned sections or subsec- 
tions of this title classify issuers and pre- 
scribe requirements appropriate for each 
such class.” 

(e) Section 12 of said Act is further 
amended by adding thereto the following 
new subsection: 

“(i) In respect of any securities issued by 
banks the powers, functions and duties of 
the Commission pursuant to the provisions 
of this title shall be delegated in whole or 
in part to the Federal banking regulatory 
agency or instrumentality which has juris- 
diction to examine or supervise the business 
of such banks, upon the request of such 
agency or instrumentality.” 

Sec. 4. Section 13(a) of said Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Every issuer of a security registered 
pursuant to section 12 of this title shall 
file with the Commission the information, 
documents and reports below specified (and 
such duplicate originals as the Commission 
may require) in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the Commission may pre- 
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scribe as necessary or appropriate for the 
proper protection of investors and to insure 
fair dealing in the securities— 

“(1) Such Information and documents as 
the Commission shall require to keep reason- 
ably current the information and documents 
required to be included in or filed with an 
application or registration statement filed 
pursuant to section 12. 

“(2) Such annual reports, certified if re- 
quired by the rules and regulations of the 
Commission by independent public account- 
ants, and such quarterly reports, as the 
Commission may prescribe. 

Every issuer of a security registered on a 
national securities exchange shall also file 
a duplicate original of such information, 
documents and reports with the exchange.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 14(a) of said Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
by use of the mails or by any means or instru- 
mentality of interstate commerce or of any 
facility of a national securities exchange or 
otherwise, in contravention of such rules and 
regulations as the Commission may prescribe 
as necessary or appropriate in the public 
interest or for the protection of investors, 
to solicit or to permit the use of his name to 
solicit any proxy or consent or authorization 
in respect of any security (other than an 
exempted security) registered pursuant to 
section 12 of this title." 

(b) Section 14(b) of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any member 
of a national securities exchange, or any 
registered broker or dealer, in contravention 
of such rules and regulations as the Commis- 
sion may prescribe as necessary or appropri- 
ate in the public interest or for the protec- 
tion of investors, to give, or to refrain from 
giving a proxy, consent, or authorization in 
respect of any security registered pursuant to 
section 12 of this title, and carried for the 
account of a customer.” 

(c) Section 14 of said Act is further 
amended by adding thereto the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Unless proxies, consents, or authoriza- 
tions in respect of a security registered pur- 
suant to section 12 of this title are solicited 
by or on behalf of the management of the 
issuer from the record holders of such se- 
curity in accordance with subsection (a) of 
this section and the rules and regulations 
thereunder, prior to any annual or other 
meeting of the holders of such security, such 
issuer shall, in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Commission, 
file with the Commission and transmit to 
all record holders of such security informa- 
tion substantially equivalent to the informa- 
tion which would be required to be trans- 
mitted if a solicitation were made.” 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 16 (a) of said Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No broker or dealer shall make use of 
the mails or of any means or instrumentality 
of interstate commerce to effect any trans- 
action in, or to induce the purchase or sale 
of, any security (other than an exempted 
security or commercial paper, bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, or commercial bills) otherwise 
than on a national securities exchange, un- 
less such broker or dealer (A) is registered 
in accordance with subsection (b) of this 
section, and (B) is a member of a securities 
association which is registered pursuant to 
section 15A of this title. 

“The Commission may by such rules and 
regulations or orders as it deems necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest or for 
the protection of investors, either uncondi- 
tionally or upon specified terms and condi- 
tions or for specified periods, exempt from 
clauses (A) or (B), or both, of this subsec- 
tion (a) any broker or dealer or category of 
brokers or dealers specified in such rules, 
regulations or orders. Clause (B) of this sub- 
section (a) shall be inapplicable with respect 
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to: (i) all brokers and dealers during any 
period in which there is no registered secu- 
rities association, and (ii) any broker or 
dealer during any period in which the rules 
of each registered securities association pre- 
clude the membership therein of such broker 
or dealer solely because of the geographical 
location of, or type of business done by, such 
broker or dealer.” 

(b) Section 15(b) of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

„(p) (i) A broker or dealer may be regis- 
tered for the purposes of this section by filing 
with the Commission an application for 
registration, which shall contain such in- 
formation in such detail as to such broker or 
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broker or dealer as the Commission may by 
rules and regulations require as necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors. Except as herein- 
after provided, such registration shall become 
effective 30 days after the receipt of such ap- 
plication by the Commission or within such 
shorter period of time as the Commission 
may determine. 

“An application for registration of a broker 
or dealer to be formed or organized may be 
made by a broker or dealer to which the 
broker or dealer to be formed or organized is 
to be the successor. Such application shall 
contain such information in such detail as to 
the applicant and as to the successor and any 
person associated with the applicant or the 
successor, as the Commission may by rules 
and regulations require as necessary or ap- 
propriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors. Except as herein- 
after provided, such registration shall be- 
come effective thirty days after the receipt 
of such application by the Commission or 
within such shorter period of time as the 
Commission may determine. Such registra- 
tion shall terminate on the forty-fifth day 
after the effective date thereof, unless prior 
thereto the successor shall, in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the Com- 
mission may prescribe, adopt such applica- 
tion as its own. 

“If any amendment to any application for 
registration pursuant to this subsection is 
filed prior to the effective date thereof, such 
amendment shall be deemed to have been 
filed simultaneously with and as part of such 
application; except that the Commission 
may, if it appears necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protection 
of investors, defer the effective date of any 
such registration as thus amended until the 
thirtieth day after the filing of such 
amendment, 

“Any provision of this title (other than 
section 5 and subsection (a) of this section 
15) which prohibits any act, practice, or 
course of business if the mails or any means 
or instrumentality of interstate commerce 
are used in connection therewith shall also 
prohibit any such act, practice, or course 
of business by any broker or dealer regis- 
tered pursuant to this subsection or any 
person acting on behalf of such a broker or 
dealer, irrespective of any use of the mails 
or any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state commerce in connection therewith. 

“(2) The Commission shall, after appro- 
priate notice and opportunity for hearing, by 
order censure, deny registration to, suspend 
for a period not exceeding 12 months or 
revoke the registration of, any broker or 
dealer if it finds that such censure, denial, 
suspension, or revocation is in the public 
interest and that such broker or dealer, 
whether prior or subsequent to becoming 
such, or any person associated with such 
broker or dealer, whether prior or subsequent 
to becoming so associated, (A) has willfully 
made or caused to be made in any applica- 
tion for registration or report required to be 
filed with the Commission under this title, 
or in any proceeding before the Commission 
with respect to registration, any statement 
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which was at the time and in the light of 
the circumstances under which it. was made 
false or misleading with respect to any ma- 
terial fact, or has omitted to state in any such 
application or report any material fact which 
is required to be stated therein; or (B) has 
been convicted within ten years preceding 
the filing of the application or at any time 
thereafter of any felony or misdemeanor 
which the Commission finds: (i) involves the 
purchase or sale of any security, (ii) arises 
out of the conduct of the business of a 
broker, dealer, or investment adviser, (ili) 
involves embezzlement, fraudulent conver- 
sion, or misappropriation of funds or se- 
curities, or (iv) involves the violation of 
section 1341. 1342. or 1343 of title 18. United 
States Code, as heretofore or hereafter 
amended; or (C) is permanently or tem- 
porarily enjoined by order, judgment, or 
decree of any court of competent jurisdiction 
from acting as an investment adviser, under- 
writer, broker, or dealer, or as an affiliated 
person or employee of any investment com- 
pany, bank, or insurance company, or from 
engaging in or continuing any conduct or 
practice in connection with any such activ- 
ity, or in connection with the purchase or 
sale of any security; or (D) has willfully 
violated any provision of the Securities Act 
of 1938, or of the Investment Advisers Act 
of 1940, or of the Investment Company Act of 
1940, or of this title, as any of such statutes 
heretofore have been or hereafter may be 
amended, or of any rule or regulation under 
any of such statutes; or (E) has willfully 
aided, abetted, counseled, commanded, in- 
duced, or procured the violation by any other 
person of the Securities Act of 1933, or the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940, or the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940, or of this 
title, as any such statutes heretofore have 
been or hereafter may be amended, or of any 
rule or regulation under any of such statutes 
or has failed reasonably to supervise, with 
a view to preventing violations of such 
statutes, rules, and regulations, another per- 
son who commits such a violation, if such 
other person is subject to his supervision; 
or (F) is subject to an order of the Com- 
mission entered pursuant to paragraph (3) 
of this subsection (b) barring or suspending 
the right of such person to be associated 
with a broker or dealer, which order is in 
effect with respect to such person. For the 
purposes of clause (E) of this paragraph, no 
person shall be deemed to have failed rea- 
sonably to supervise any person, if (i) there 
have been established procedures, and a sys- 
tem for applying such procedures, which 
would reasonably be expected to prevent and 
detect, insofar as practicable, any such vio- 
lation by such other person; and (ii) such 
person has reasonably discharged the duties 
and obligations incumbent upon him by rea- 
son of such procedures and system without 
reasonable cause to believe that such pro- 
cedures and system were not being complied 
with. Pending final determination whether 
any such registration shall be denied, the 
Commission may by order postpone the ef- 
fective date of such registration for a period 
not to exceed fifteen days, but if, after ap- 
propriate notice and opportunity for hearing 
(which may consist solely of affidavits and 
oral arguments), it shall appear to the Com- 
mission to be necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
investors to postpone the effective date of 
such registration until final determination, 
the Commission shall so order. Pending 
final determination whether any such regis- 
tration shall be revoked, the Commission 
shall by order suspend such registration if, 
after appropriate notice and opportunity for 
hearing, such suspension shall appear to the 
Commission to be necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protection 
of investors. Any registered broker or dealer 
may, upon such terms and conditions as 
the Commission may deem necessary in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
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vestors, withdraw from registration by filing 
a written notice of withdrawal with the 
Commission. If the Commission finds that 
any registered broker or dealer, or any broker 
or dealer for whom an application for regis- 
tration is pending, is no longer in existence 
or has ceased to do business as a broker or 
dealer, the Commission shall by order cancel 
the registration or application of such broker 
or dealer. 

“(3) The Commission may, after appro- 
priate notice and opportunity for hearing, 
by order censure any person, or bar or sus- 
pend for a period not exceeding 12 months 
any person from being associated with a 
broker or dealer, if the Commission finds 
that_such censure. barring or suspension is 
in the public interest and that such person 
has committed or omitted any act or omis- 
sion enumerated in clauses (A), (D) or (E) 
of paragraph (2) of this subsection (b) 
hereof or has been convicted of any offense 
specified in clause (B) of said paragraph (2) 
hereof or is enjoined from any action, con- 
duct or practice specified in clause (C) of 
said paragraph (2). It shall be unlawful for 
any person as to whom such an order barring 
or suspending him from being associated 
with a broker-dealer is in effect, willfully 
to become, or to be, associated with a broker 
or dealer, without the consent of the Com- 
mission, and it shall be unlawful for any 
broker or dealer to permit such a person to 
become, or remain, a person associated with 
him, without the consent of the Commis- 
sion, if such broker or dealer knew, or in 
the exercise of reasonable care, should have 
known, of such order.” 

(c) Section 15(c) of said Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(4) If the Commission finds, after no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing, that any 
person subject to the provisions of sections 
12, 13 or subsection (d) of section 15 of this 
title or any rule or regulation thereunder 
has failed to comply with any such pro- 
vision, rule or regulation in any material 
respect, the Commission may publish its 
findings and issue an order requiring such 
person to comply with such provision or such 
rule or regulation thereunder upon such 
terms and conditions and within such time 
as the Commission may specify in such order. 

“(5) If in its opinion the public interest 
and the protection of investors so require, 
the Commission is authorized summarily to 
suspend trading, otherwise than on a na- 
tional securities exchange, in any security 
(other than an exempted security) for a pe- 
riod not exceeding ten days. No broker or 
dealer shall make use of the mails or of any 
means or instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce to effect any transaction in, or to 
induce the purchase or sale of, any security 
in which trading is so suspended.” 

(d) Section 150d) of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

„d) Each issuer which has filed a regis- 
tration statement containing an undertaking 
which is or becomes operative under this 
subsection as heretofore in effect, and each 
issuer which shall hereafter file a registra- 
tion statement which has become effective 
pursuant to the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, shall file with the Commission, in 
accordance with such rules and regulations 
as the Commission may prescribe as neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest or 
for the protection of investors, such supple- 
mentary and periodic information, docu- 
ments, and reports as may be required pur- 
suant to section 13 of this title in respect of 
a security registered pursuant to section 12 
of this title. The duty to file under this 
subsection shall be automatically suspended 
if and so long as (1) any issue of securities 
of such issuer is registered pursuant to sec- 
tion 12 of this title, or (2) the securities of 
each class to which the registration state- 
ment relates are held of record by less than 
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300 persons at the end of its last fiscal year 
ent to the conclusion of the offering 
and immediately preceding the date on which 
such information, documents, and reports 
would otherwise be required to be filed. 
For the p of this subsection, the 
term ‘class’ shall be construed to include all 
securities of an issuer which are of substan- 
tially similar character and the holders of 
which enjoy substantially similar rights and 
privileges. Nothing in this subsection shall 
apply to securities issued by a foreign gov- 
ernment or political subdivision thereof.” 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 15A(b) of said Act is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (3) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) the rules of the association provide 
that any broker or dealer who makes use of 
the mails or any means or instrumentality 
of interstate commerce to effect any trans- 
action in, or to induce the purchase or sale 
of, any security otherwise than on a national 
securities exchange, may become a member 
of such association, except such as are ex- 
cluded pursuant to paragraphs (4) and (5) 
of this subsection: Provided, That the rules 
of the association may restrict membership 
in such association on such specified geo- 
graphical basis, or on such specified basis re- 
lating to the type of business done by its 
members, or on such other specified and ap- 
propriate basis, as appears to the Commis- 
sion to be necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors and to carry out the purpose of this 
section; rules adopted by the association 
may provide that the association may, unless 
the Commission directs otherwise in cases in 
which the Commission finds it appropriate 
in the public interest so to direct, deny ad- 
mission to or refuse to continue in such as- 
sociation any broker or dealer if (i) such 
broker or dealer, whether prior or subsequent 
to becoming such, or (ii) any person asso- 
ciated with such broker or dealer, whether 
prior or subsequent to becoming so associ- 
ated, has been and is suspended or expelled 
from a national securities exchange or has 
been and is barred or suspended from being 
associated with all members of such ex- 
change, for violation of any rule of such 
exchange;" 

(2) Paragraph (4) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(4) the rules of the association provide 
that, except with the approval or at the di- 
rection of the Commission in cases in which 
the Commission finds it appropriate in the 
public interest so to approve or direct, no 
broker or dealer shall be admitted to or con- 
tinued in membership in such association, 
if (i) such broker or dealer, whether prior 
or subsequent to becoming such, or (ii) any 
person associated with such broker or dealer, 
whether prior or subsequent to becoming so 
associated (A) has been and is suspended or 
expelled from a registered securities asso- 
ciation (whether national or affiliated) or 
from a national securities exchange or has 
been and is barred or suspended from being 
associated with all members of such associ- 
ation or from being associated with all 
brokers or dealers which are members of 
such exchange, for violation of any rule of 
such association or exchange which prohibits 
any act or transactions constituting conduct 
inconsistent with just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade, or requires any act the omis- 
sion of which constitutes conduct incon- 
sistent with just and equitable principles of 
trade, or (B) is subject to an order of the 

n denying, suspending for a period 
not exceeding twelve months or revoking his 
registration pursuant to section 15 of this 
title, or expelling or suspending him from 
membership in a registered securities associa- 
tion or a national securities exchange, or 

or suspending him from being asso- 
ciated with a broker or dealer, or (C) by his 
conduct while associated with a broker or 
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dealer, was a cause of any suspension, expul- 
sion, or order of the character described in 
clause (A) or (B) which is in effect with re- 
spect to such broker or dealer, and in entering 
such a suspension, expulsion or order, the 
Commission or any such exchange or associ- 
ation shall have jurisdiction to determine 
whether or not any person was a cause 
thereof;” 

(3) Paragraphs (5) through (10) thereof 
are redesignated as paragraphs (6) through 
(11), respectively, and a new paragraph (5) 
is added to read as follows: 

“(5) the rules of the association provide 
that, except with the approval or at the di- 
rection of the Commission in cases in which 
the Commission finds it appropriate in the 
public interest so to approve or direct, no 
person shall become a member and no nat- 
ural person shall become a person associated 
with a member, unless such person is quali- 
fied to become a member or a person asso- 
ciated with a member in conformity with 
specified and appropriate standards with re- 
spect to the training, experience, and such 
other qualifications of such person as the 
association finds necessary or desirable, and 
in the case of a member, the financial re- 
sponsibility of such member. For the pur- 
pose of defining such standards and the 
application thereof, such rules may (A) ap- 
propriately classify prospective members 
(taking into account relevant matters, in- 
cluding type of business done and nature of 
securities sold) and persons proposed to be 
associated with members, (B) specify that 
all or any portion of such standards shall 
be applicable to any such class, (C) require 
persons in any such class to pass examina- 
tions prescribed in accordance with such 
rules, (D) provide that persons in any such 
class other than prospective members and 
partners, officers and supervisory employees 
(which latter term may be defined by such 
rules and as so defined shall include branch 
managers of members) of members, may be 
qualified solely on the basis of compliance 
with specified standards of training and such 
other qualifications as the association finds 
appropriate, (E) provide that applications to 
become a member or a person associated with 
a member shall set forth such facts as the 
association may prescribe as to the training, 
experience, financial responsibility, and other 
qualifications of the applicant and that the 
association may adopt procedures for verifi- 
cation of qualifications of the applicant, and 
(F) require any class of persons associated 
with a member to be registered with the as- 
sociation in accordance with procedures 
specified by such rules (and any application 
or document supplemental thereto required 
by such rules of a person seeking to be 
registered with such association shall, for 
the purposes of subsection (a) of section 32 
of this title, be deemed an application re- 
quired to be filed under this title).” 

(4) Redesignated paragraph (9) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(9) the rules of the association provide 
that its members and persons associated with 
its members shall be appropriately disci- 
plined, by expulsion, suspension, fine, cen- 
sure, or being suspended or barred from be- 
ing associated with all members, or any other 
fitting penalty, for any violation of its 
rules;“ 

(5) Redesignated paragraph (10) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(10) the rules of the association provide 
a fair and orderly procedure with respect 
to the disciplining of members and persons 
associated with members and the denial of 
membership to any broker or dealer seeking 
membership therein or the barring of any 
person from being associated with a member. 
In any proceeding to determine whether any 
member or other person shall be disciplined, 
such rules shall require that specific charges 
be brought; that such member or person 
shall be notified of, and be given an oppor- 
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tunity to defend against, such charges; that 
a record shall be kept; and that the deter- 
mination shall include (A) a statement set- 
ting forth any act or practice in which such 
member or other person may be found to 
have engaged, or which such member or 
other person may be found to have omitted, 
(B) a statement setting forth the specific 
rule or rules of the association of which any 
such act or practice, or omission to act, is 
deemed to be in violation, (C) a statement 
whether the acts or practices prohibited by 
such rule or rules, or the omission of any 
act required thereby, are deemed to consti- 
tute conduct inconsistent with just and 
equitable principles of trade, and (D) a 
statement setting forth the penalty imposed. 
In any proceeding to determine whether a 
broker or dealer shall be denied membership 
or whether any person shall be barred from 
being associated with a member, such rules 
shall provide that the broker or dealer or 
person shall be notified of, and be given an 
opportunity to be heard upon, the specific 
grounds for denial or bar which are under 
consideration; that a record shall be kept; 
and that the determination shall set forth 
the specific grounds upon which the denial 
or bar is based; and” 

(6) Section 15A(b) is further amended by 
adding two unnumbered paragraphs at the 
end thereof, to read as follows: 

“The rules of the association shall in- 
clude provisions governing the form and con- 
tent of quotations relating to securities sold 
otherwise than on a national securities ex- 
change which may be disseminated by any 
member or any person associated with a 
member, and the persons to whom such quo- 
tations may be supplied. Such rules relat- 
ing to quotations shall be designed to pro- 
duce fair and informative quotations, both 
at the wholesale and retail level, to prevent 
fictitious or misleading quotations, and to 
promote orderly procedures for collecting 
and publishing quotations. 

“Provided, however, That the rules of a 
registered securities association which was 
registered on the effective date of the amend- 
ments to this subsection (b) contained in 
Public Law No. — need not conform to the 
requirements of such subsection as so 
amended until — 1964. After — 1964, the 
Commission may, after notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing, suspend the registration of 
any such association if it finds that the rules 
do not conform to the requirements of this 
subsection (b) as so amended and any such 
suspension shall remain in effect until the 
Commission issues an order determining that 
such rules have been modified to conform 
with the requirements of this subsection (b) 
as so amended.” 

(b) Section 15A(d)(2) is amended by 
striking the figure “(9)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(10)”. 

(c) Section 15A(g) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(g) If any registered securities associa- 
tion (whether national or affiliated) shall 
take any disciplinary action against any 
member thereof or any person associated 
with such a member or shall deny admission 
to any broker or dealer seeking membership 
therein, or shall bar any person from being 
associated with a member, such action shall 
be subject to review by the Commission, on 
its own motion, or upon application by any 
person aggrieved thereby filed within thirty 
days after such action has been taken or 
within such longer period as the Commission 
may determine. Application to the Com- 
mission for review, or the institution of re- 
view by the Commission on its own motion, 
shall operate as a stay of such action until 
an order is issued upon such review pursuant 
to subsection (h), unless the Commission 
shall otherwise order, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing on the question of a stay 
(which hearing may consist solely of affi- 
davits and oral arguments) .” 
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(d) Section 15A(h) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(h)(1) In a proceeding to review dis- 
ciplinary action taken by a registered secu- 
rities association against a member thereof 
or a person associated with a member, if 
the Commission, after appropriate notice 
and opportunity for hearing, upon considera- 
tion of the record before the association 
and such other evidence as it may deem rele- 
vant, shall (A) find that such member or 
person has engaged in such acts or practices, 
or has omitted such act, as the association 
has found him to have engaged in or 
omitted, and (B) shall determine that such 
acts or practices, or omission to act, are in 
violation of such rules of the association 
as have been designated in the determina- 
tion of the association, the Commission shall 
by order dismiss the proceeding, unless it 
appears to the Commission that such action 
should be modified in accordance with para- 
graph (2) of this subsection. The Commis- 
sion shall likewise determine whether the 
acts or practices prohibited, or the omission 
of any act required, by any such rule con- 
stitute conduct inconsistent with just and 
equitable principles of trade, and shall so 
declare. If it appears to the Commission 
that the evidence does not warrant the find- 
ing required in clause (A) or if the Com- 
mission shall determine that such acts or 
practices as are found to have been engaged 
in are not prohibited by the designated rule 
or rules of the association, or that such act 
as is found to have been omitted is not re- 
quired by such designated rule or rules, the 
Commission shall by order set aside the ac- 
tion of the association. 

“(2) If, after appropriate notice and op- 
portunity for hearing, the Commission finds 
that any penalty imposed upon a member 
or person associated with a member is ex- 
cessive or oppressive, having due regard to 
the public interest, the Commission shall 
by order cancel, reduce, or require the re- 
mission of such penalty. 

“(3) In any proceeding to review the de- 
nial of membership in a registered securities 
association or barring any person from being 
associated with a member, if the Commis- 
sion, after appropriate notice and hearing, 
and upon consideration of the record be- 
fore the association and such other evidence 
as it may deem relevant, shall determine that 
the specific grounds on which such denial 
or bar is based exist in fact and are valid 
under this section, the Commission shall by 
order dismiss the proceeding; otherwise, the 
Commission shall by order set aside the ac- 
tion of the association and require it to ad- 
mit the applicant broker or dealer to mem- 
bership therein, or to permit such person to 
be associated with a member.” 

(e) Section 15A(k)(2) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) The Commission may in writing re- 
quest any registered securities association to 
adopt any specified alteration of or supple- 
ment to its rules with respect to any of the 
matters hereinafter enumerated. If such 
association fails to adopt such alteration or 
supplement within a reasonable time, the 
Commission is authorized by order to alter 
or supplement the rules of such association 
in the manner theretofore requested, or with 
such modifications of such alteration or sup- 
plement as it deems necessary if, after ap- 
propriate notice and opportunity for hearing, 
it appears to the Commission that such al- 
teration or supplement is necessary or ap- 
propriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors or to effectuate the 
purposes of this section, with respect to: 
(A) The basis for, and procedure in connec- 
tion with, the denial of membership or the 
barring from being associated with a member 
or the disciplining of members or persons 
associated with members, or the qualifica- 
tions required for members or persons asso- 
ciated with members or any class thereof; 
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(B) the method for adoption of any change 
in or addition to the rules of the association; 
(C) the method of choosing officers and di- 
rectors; and (D) affiliation between regis- 
tered securities associations.” 

(f) Section 15A(1)(2) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) after appropriate notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, by order to suspend for 
a period not exceeding twelve months or to 
expel from a registered securities association 
any member thereof, or to suspend for a 
period not exceeding twelve months or to bar 
any person from being associated with a 
member thereof, if the Commission finds 
that such member or persons (A) has vio- 
lated any provision of this title or any rule 
or regulation thereunder, or has effected any 
transaction for any other person who, he had 
reason to believe, was violating with respect 
to such transaction any provision of this title 
or any rule or regulation thereunder, or 
(B) has willfully violated any provision of 
the Securities Act of 1933, as amended, or of 
any rule or regulation thereunder, or has 
effected any transaction for any other person 
who, he had reason to believe, was willfully 
violating with respect to such transaction 
any provision of such Act or rule or regu- 
lation.” 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 16(a) of said Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Every person who is directly or in- 
directly the beneficial owner of more than 
10 per centum of any class of any equity se- 
curity (other than an exempted security) 
which is registered pursuant to section 12 
of this title, or who is a director or an 
officer of the issuer of such security, shall 
file, at the time of the registration of such 
security on a national securities exchange 
or by the effective date of a registration 
statement filed pursuant to subsection (g) 
of section 12 of this title, or within ten days 
after he becomes such beneficial owner, di- 
rector, or officer, a statement with the Com- 
mission (and, if such security is registered 
on a national securities exchange, also with 
the exchange) of the amount of all equity 
securities of such issuer of which he is the 
beneficial owner, and within ten days after 
the close of each calendar month thereafter, 
if there has been a change in such owner- 
ship during such month, shall file with the 
Commission (and if such security is regis- 
tered on a national securities exchange, shall 
also file with the exchange) a statement 
indicating his ownership at the close of the 
calendar month and such charges in his 
ownership as have occurred during such 
calendar month.” 

(b) Section 16 of said Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsection (d) 
thereof as (e) and adding a new subsec- 
tion (d) as follows: 

“(d) The provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section shall not apply to any purchase 
and sale, or sale and purchase, and the pro- 
visions of subsection (c) of this section shall 
not apply to any sale, of an equity security 
not then or theretofore held by him in an 
investment account, by a broker or dealer 
in the ordinary course of his business and 
incident to the establishment or main- 
tenance of a primary or secondary market 
for such security. The Commission may, by 
such rules and regulations as it deems nec- 
essary or appropriate in the public interest, 
define and prescribe terms and conditions 
with respect to securities held in an invest- 
ment account and transactions made in the 
ordinary course of business and incident to 
the establishment or maintenace of a pri- 
mary or secondary market.” 

Sec, 9. Section 20(c) of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any direc- 
tor or officer of, or any owner of any secu- 
rities issued by, any issuer required to file 
any document, report, or information under 
this title or any rule or regulation there- 
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under without just cause to hinder, delay, 
or obstruct the making or filing of any such 
document, report, or information.” 

Sec. 10. Section 32 of said Act is amended 
by striking subsection (b) thereof and by 
redesignating subsection (c) thereof as 
“(b)”. 

Sec. 11. Section 4 of the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The provisions of section 5 shall not 
apply to any of the following transactions: 

“(1) Transactions by any person other 
than an issuer, underwriter, or dealer; trans- 
actions by an issuer not involving any pub- 
lic offering; or transactions by a dealer (in- 
cluding an underwriter no longer acting as 
an underwriter in respect of the security 
involved in such transaction), except (a) 
transactions taking place prior to the expi- 
ration of forty days after the first date 
upon which the security was bona fide of- 
fered to the public by the issuer or by or 
through an underwriter, (b) transactions 
in a security as to which a registration 
statement has been filed taking place prior 
to the expiration of forty days after the 
effective date of such registration statement 
or prior to the expiration of forty days after 
the first date upon which the security was 
bona fide offered to the public by the issuer 
or by or through an underwriter after such 
effective date, whichever is later (excluding 
in the computation of such forty days any 
time during which a stop order issued under 
section 8 is in effect as to the security), 
or such shorter period as the Commission 
may specify by rules and regulations or or- 
der and (c) transactions as to securities 
constituting the whole or a part of an unsold 
allotment to or subscription by such dealer 
as a participant in the distribution of such 
securities by the issuer or by or through an 
underwriter. With respect to transactions 
referred to in subparagraph (b), if securities 
of the issuer have not previously been sold 
pursuant to an earlier effective registration 
statement the applicable period, instead of 
forty days, shall be ninety days, or such 
shorter period as the Commission may spec- 
ify by rules and regulations or order. 

“(2) Brokers’ transactions, executed upon 
customers’ orders on any exchange or in the 
over-the-counter market, but not the solici- 
tation of such orders.” 

Sec. 12. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect as follows: 

(1) The effective date of subsection 
12(g)(1) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as added by the Securities Act Amend- 
ments of 1963 shall be July 1, 1964. 

(2) The effective date of the amendments 
to section 15(a) of said Act contained in 
the Securities Acts Amendments of 1963 
shall be July 1, 1964. 

(3) The amendments to section 15(d) of 
said Act contained in the Securities Acts 
Amendments of 1963 shall apply to every 
registration statement pursuant to the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 which becomes effective 
after the date of enactment of said amend- 
ments. 

(4) All other amendments contained in 
the Securities Acts Amendments of 1963 
shall take effect on the date of enactment. 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., June 3, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
The SPEAKER oF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit legis- 
lative proposals unanimously recommended 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
with the hope that they will be introduced 
and enacted in this Ist session of the 88th 
Congress. These proposals amend the Se- 
curlties Exchange Act of 1934 and—in one 
respect—the Securities Act of 1933. In large 
part they are based on that section of the 
Report of the Special Study of Securities 
Markets (chapters I-IV, and IX) delivered 
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to the Congress on April 3 of this year—a 
study authorized and directed by the Con- 
gress to evaluate the adequacy of investor 
protection, In making these proposals, we 
have singled out those measures which both 
the Commission and the securities industry 
regard as constructive and vitally needed. 
They are designed to deal with areas where 
the present statutory structure of the securi- 
ties acts is inadequate. In the opinion of 
the Commission, the enactment of these pro- 
posals will represent a major achievement 
in the area of securities regulation, will 
materially increase existing investor protec- 
tion, and thus will maintain and enhance 
investor confidence. 

Our program is directed at the following: 
(1) improving investor protection in the 
over-the-counter market by extension of the 
reporting requirements, proxy rules, and In- 
sider trading” provisions—now applicable to 
“listed companies“ —to certain companies 
whose securities are traded in the over-the- 
counter market; (2) strengthening the 
standards of entrance into the securities 
business, extending the coverage of self-reg- 
ulation, and refining Commission disciplinary 
controls over brokers, dealers and their em- 
ployees; and (3) assuring more adequate dis- 
semination of information about companies 
that for the first time raise public capital 

a registered offering by lengthening 
the period for delivery of prospectuses, with 
corresponding authority in the Commission 
to shorten this period. These proposals are 
detailed in the enclosed statement. 

We emphasize the interrelationship of our 
legislative recommendations and their com- 
mon goal—the raising of standards in the 
securities markets, particularly in the over- 
the-counter market. Basic and reliable facts 
con companies traded in the over- 
the-counter market are a necessary adjunct 
to higher qualifications for those who deal 
in over-the-counter securities. Improved 
standards in the securities markets are best 
assured by the combination of better infor- 
mation about securities, on the one hand, 
and better qualified persons to utilize and 
evaluate that information, on the other. 
Each proposal would be an im t ad- 
vance; but it is the sum of all of them which 
will produce the maximum benefit in the 
public interest. 

I should also like to acknowledge the 
substantial and beneficial cooperation offered 
the Commission by representatives of the 
securities industry in connection with our 
legislative proposals. With the concurrence 
of the chairman of our congressional com- 
mittees, I invited leaders of industry orga- 
nizations to appoint committees to consult 
with the Commission. Since the middle of 
April, the Commission and its staff have been 
working with those representatives. The 
aim has been to present to the Congress leg- 
islation which represents a substantial and 
important advance for investor protection 
and which the securities industry will sup- 
port as constructive and practical. We be- 
lieve that this aim has been achieved. In 
view of the pressures of time, we have neither 
asked for nor received a binding commit- 
ment that the industry as a whole will 
support our proposals; but we do have 
assurances from the leaders of major secu- 
rities organizations that they regard all of 
the proposals submitted here as construc- 
tive and in the public interest. We thus 
fully anticipate their publie support. 

In our letter of transmittal dated April 
3 and in a succeeding letter to the Honorable 
Oren Harris, chairman, Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, dated April 19, we indicated 
that three additional proposals might be 
submitted. The first of these would relate 
to security credit regulation; the second to 
over-the-counter quotations; and the third 
to false and misleading corporate publicity. 
We have decided to defer their submission 
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at this time. As we previously indicated 
in our letter of transmittal, any recommen- 
dation relating to security credit regulation 
will be transmitted only after consultation 
with the Federal Reserve Board. This work 
has not been completed. The material 
underlying a quotation statute has not yet 
been delivered to the Congress and, of course, 
is not available to the securities industry. 
Under these circumstances, it seems unde- 
sirable to submit this legislation until we 
have had an opportunity to secure the bene- 
fit of industry views, Finally, as to legisla- 
tion on corporate publicity, we have not 
arrived at a satisfactory formula. Legisla- 
tion dealing with the above areas may be 
recommended to the Congress at a subse- 
quent date, but probably not in time for 
consideration during this session. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
enactment of the proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

By direction of the Commission. 

WILLIAM L. Cary, 
Chairman, 


STATEMENT WITH RESPECT TO LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS OF THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION TO AMEND THE SECURITIES 
EXCHANGE AcT oF 1934 AND THE SECURITIES 
Acr or 1933 


The legislative proposals of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission may be divided, 
for discussion purposes, into three general 
areas: (1) Improving investor protection in 
the over-the-counter market by extension 
of the reporting requirements, proxy rules, 
and “insider trading” provisions—now ap- 
plicable to “listed companies“ to certain 
companies whose securities are traded in the 
over-the-counter market; (2) strengthen- 
ing the standards of entrance into the secu- 
rities business, extending the coverage of 
self-regulation, and refining Commission dis- 
ciplinary controls over brokers, dealers, and 
their employees; and (3) assuring more ade- 
quate dissemination of information about 
companies that for the first time raise pub- 
lic capital by lengthening the period for 
delivery of prospectuses in an initial reg- 
istered offering, with corresponding author- 
ity in the Commission to shorten this period. 

It should be emphasized that these rec- 
ommendations are interrelated and have a 
common goal—the raising of standards in 
the securities markets, particularly in the 
over-the-counter market. Basic and reliable 
facts concerning companies traded in the 
over-the-counter market are a necessary ad- 
junct to higher qualifications for those who 
deal in over-the-counter securities. Im- 
proved standards in the securities markets 
are best assured by the combination of better 
information about securities, on the one 
hand, and better qualified persons to utilize 
and evaluate that information, on the other. 
Each proposal would be an important ad- 
vance; but it is the sum of all of them which 
will produce the maximum benefit in the 
public interest, 

I 

A substantial void in the present statutory 
framework would be closed by an amend- 
ment extending the reporting, proxy solici- 
tation and “insider trading” requirements 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934—now 
applicable to “listed companies“ to certain 
over-the-counter companies. The dramatic 
expansion and increased importance of the 
over-the-counter market, as demonstrated 
by the Special Study of Securities Markets, 
have greatly accentuated the need for strong- 
er investor protection in that market. In 
part, this will be achieved through strength- 
ening the qualifications of those in the se- 
curities industry, as more fully outlined in 
part II of this statement. In addition, the 
financial information which would be made 
available to the public as a result of this 
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amendment will greatly mitigate numerous 
problems and abuses in the over-the-counter 
market, including improper selling practices, 
misleading public relations, irresponsible in- 
vestment advice and erratic “after markets” 
for new issues. The disparity between the 
protections denied investors in over-the- 
counter securities and those afforded owners 
of listed securities has long been recognized 
as illogical and unwarranted. As the ma- 
jority report of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency stated in 1957, “as 
a general policy, it is in the public interest 
that companies whose stocks are traded over 
the counter be required to comply with the 
same statutory provisions and the same rules 
and regulations as companies whose stocks 
are listed on national securities exchanges.” 

Initially companies having $1 million in 
assets and a class of equity securities held 
of record by 750 or more persons would be 
covered. After 2 years, or a longer period 
if the Commission so determines, the stock- 
holder requirement would drop to 500. In 
the case of bank stocks, the functions of 
the Commission would be assumed by one or 
more of the Federal banking regulatory 
agencies upon the request of such an agency. 
This recognizes the special status of banks 
and would permit integration of the pro- 
posal into the Federal banking regulatory 
pattern. 

This proposed amendment would not ap- 
ply to foreign companies, unless the Com- 
mission finds any such company, or a class of 
such companies, should be included because 
of an active trading market in the United 
States. This recommendation is predicated 
upon the difficulties of enforcing U.S. law 
with respect to foreign companies generally, 
but it would give the Commission power to 
deal with these companies in terms of con- 
crete cases, 

The present provisions of the Exchange 
Act—now applicable to listed securities— 
which provide for recovery of short-swing 
profits and which prevent short sales by 
insiders would be extended to include the 
securities of all over-the-counter companies 
that become subject to the bill. Dealers 
who make markets in over-the-counter se- 
curities would be exempted to the extent of 
their market-making activities, subject to 
terms and conditions to be prescribed by 
Commission rules. This would permit a firm 
to make a market for a company's stock 
while represented on its board of directors. 
Protections against abuses would be pro- 
vided by the extension of the requirement 
to file reports, which would reflect all se- 
curities transactions of the dealer, and by 
the Commission’s general supervision over 
the activities of brokers and dealers. 

The Commission would have broad powers 
to exempt issuers, affected persons and se- 
curities from these provisions. Exercise of 
these powers will permit a responsible ac- 
commodation of the requirements of the 
public interest with the varied circum- 
stances of over-the-counter securities and 
their issuers. For example, if there were any 
company with no business activity or very 
limited trading interest, it could be exempted 
from all but minimal reporting require- 
ments. 

Other provisions are intended to make 
the basic disclosure philosophy of the se- 
curities acts more effective. One proposal 
would require periodic filing of reports by 
any company which offers its securities 
under a registration statement, provided it 
had 300 security holders of record. ‘This 
section is only a modification of the present 
law, which reflects a general congressional 
intention that a company which goes to the 
public for funds should not subsequently be 
free to seal off its operations from disclosure. 
In addition, a company not soliciting proxies 
would be required to furnish shareholders 
with information equivalent to that con- 
tained in a proxy statement, A related 
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recommendation would obligate both listed 
and over-the-counter companies subject to 
the reporting requirements to file their 
“material contracts.” This information is 
of substantial importance to investors and 
is now available to them only in the case 
of companies registering securities under 
the Securities Act of 1933 and only at the 
time of registration. Under another pro- 
posal, if a company filed a false or misleading 
report, the Commission could issue an opin- 
ion pointing up this fact and require the 
company to correct its filing. In addition, 
the Commission recommends the repeal of 
section 32(b) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 which provides for a fine for 
certain issuers who have failed to file re- 
ports. This provision has proven to be 
administratively unworkable. 

Other proposals would also establish con- 
trols over the over-the-counter market com- 
parable to those which the Commission now 
exercises over the exchange markets, For ex- 
ample, the Commission now may regulate 
the transmission by brokers of proxies with 
respect to exchange securities; the bill would 
extend this power to the proxies of over-the- 
counter companies. The Commission would 
also be able to suspend summarily over-the- 
counter trading in any security for a 10-day 
period as it may do with an exchange se- 
curity, when the public interest so requires. 

Finally, section 12 (f) (3) of the Exchange 
Act, which authorizes unlisted trading priv- 
Ueges on an exchange where a company is 
subject to disclosure requirements, would be 
repealed. In the event that over-the-counter 
companies are required to make continuing 
disclosures, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 4,000 additional companies would 
then be eligible for unlisted trading under 
this section. This Commission believes that 
repeal of the clause will assure a desirable 
conformance by issuers with the listing re- 
quirements of a registered exchange as a pre- 
requisite to enjoying the privileges of trad- 
ing on that or other exchanges. Another 
provision would amend the tests for extend- 
ing or terminating unlisted trading privileges 
so as to allow the Commission to evaluate 
all factors pertinent in the public interest. 


A most important aspect of the proposed 
bill deals with qualification standards and 
controls over those in the securities business. 
The report of the special study has provided 
clear support for, and confirmation of, the 
Commission’s conviction that the present 
statute does not afford an adequate basis for 
establishing reasonable controls over the 
qualifications of those who seek to enter 
the business. With the exception of the ma- 
jor exchanges, standards of training, experi- 
ence, competence, and minimum capital are 
not adequate. Furthermore, significant sec- 
tors of the industry, including certain dis- 
tributors of mutual funds and real estate 
securities, are not subject to the discipline of 
self-regulation. Finally the report of the 
special study demonstrated the rigidity and 
artificiality of the statutory scheme for dis- 
ciplining violators, in neither providing for 
direct action against individual wrongdoers, 
nor expressly authorizing useful and inter- 
mediate sanctions against a firm short of 
revoking registration. 

The proposed legislation would require all 
brokers or dealers registered with the Com- 
mission to become members of a registered 
securities association. (At present the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., 
is the only such association.) While self- 
regulation has contributed to investor pro- 
tection by the establishment and enforce- 
ment of ethical standards, the report of the 
special study has recommended—and the 
Commission agrees—that the responsibilities 
of the self-regulatory agencies be substan- 
tially expanded and made more effective in 
various areas. Under these circumstances, 
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where uniform application of standards is so 
vital, it would be anomalous to allow any 
broker or dealer, at his option, to exempt 
himself from the structure of self-regula- 
tion simply by choosing not to join a self- 
regulatory agency. The requirement of 
agency membership would be subject to a 
power in the Commission to grant appro- 
priate exceptions. The increasing respon- 
sibility of the NASD is further reflected in an 
amendment requiring its adoption of rules 
designed to produce fair and informative 
quotations of over-the-counter securities. 

Another proposal would shorten from 60 
to 30 days the time for appealing to the 
Commission from disciplinary action taken 
by the NASD or its denial of membership. 
This reduction will expedite Commission re- 
view proceedings and still allow ample time 
for appeals. In this connection, it has also 
been provided that the Commission may 
order, after a hearing, that the appeal of an 
NASD disciplinary action will not stay the 
judgment of the NASD pending final deci- 
sion on review by the Commission. At pres- 
ent, an appeal automatically operates as a 
stay. It is contemplated that this new power 
to lift the stay would be sparingly used; 
however, its use would be proper where an 
appeal is clearly taken for delay and injury 
to the public should be prevented pending 
the Commission's final action, 

The self-regulatory agencies, under 
Commission supervision, are particularly 
equipped to develop and administer qualifi- 
cation standards for persons in the securities 
industry. Accordingly, responsibility would 
be given to the NASD for the establishment 
of such standards, including those relating 
to training and experience for its members 
and their employees and capital require- 
ments for members. In this manner all per- 
sons dealing in over-the-counter securities 
would have to meet certain basic qualifica- 
tions, which could vary with the responsibil- 
ities of the job—thus, branch office managers 
would be subject to higher requirements of 
experience than salesmen. In establishing 
standards, the NASD could adopt appropriate 
“grandfather” clauses exempting existing 
members or their employees, either perma- 
nently or for a transition period, from some 
or all of the qualifications required of new 
entrants. The Commission would have to 
approve these standards and could change 
them if necessary in the public interest. The 
NASD would also be authorized to adopt 
rules, subject to Commission approval, which 
would permit exclusion from its membership 
of persons who have been suspended or ex- 
pelled from an exchange for violation of any 
of the exchange’s rules. It is anticipated 
that only serious misconduct of a nature 
affecting the protection of investors would 
be grounds for exclusion and any such action 
would be subject to Commission review. 
This provision would resolve a problem exist- 
ing primarily between the NASD and the 
New York Stock Exchange with regard to the 
collateral effects of the latter's disciplinary 
proceedings, 

As a supplement to strengthening entrance 
requirements through the medium of the 
self-regulatory agencies, the Federal bases for 
disqualification of brokers and dealers would 
be expanded to a limited extent. These 
would include a broadening of the category 
of offenses and injunctions so as to con- 
form with the provisions recently approved 
by the Congress in the Investment Advisers 
Act of 1940. 

The proposed legislation would also add 
needed flexibility to the Commission’s dis- 
ciplinary powers over those in the securities 
business. First, the Commission could pro- 
ceed directly against an individual who had 
violated the securities laws without proceed- 
ing against his firm. (The power of the 
NASD so to act would also be clarified.) At 
present, the Commission may act only against 
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an entire firm, which may involve many per- 
sons who are wholly innocent. Furthermore, 
the Commission could impose sanctions in- 
termediate to the revocation of a firm, such 
as temporary suspension or a censure, appro- 
priately tailored to the violations found. 

The exemption from broker-dealer registra- 
tion for those whose business is “exclusively 
intrastate” would be eliminated. This 
exemption creates a gap in the regulatory 
pattern for investor protection. This void 
would become more striking if all other 
brokers and dealers are required to become 
members of self-regulatory bodies. More- 
over, if the Commission suspends registra- 
tion for a limited period, a firm should not 
be able to avoid the impact of this suspen- 
sion by conducting an exclusively intrastate 
business during the period specified. Since 
intrastate brokers or dealers are presently 
subject to the antifraud and financial re- 
sponsibility sections of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, the Congress has already 
placed a responsibility upon the Commission 
to assure that their operations are carried 
out in compliance with those sections. Reg- 
istration will assist the Commission's execu- 
tion of that responsibility. 

Finally, the proposed legislation would dis- 
pense with proof of the use of the mails or 
jurisdictional facilities in the case of Ex- 
change Act violations by registered broker- 
dealers. This would avoid instances where 
fraud or other offenses by such firms go 
unpunished simply because use of these facil- 
ities in the particular transaction cannot be 
shown. 

mr 

In its study of so-called hot issues, the 
special study found that in many cases a 
substantial redistribution, or delayed distri- 
bution, of new issues occurred in the after- 
market through trading firms and others 
without the ultimate purchaser receiving the 
benefit of the financial and business infor- 
mation contained in a prospectus. Under 
section 4(1) of the Securities Act of 1933, 
a dealer effecting transactions in registered 
securities must deliver a copy of a prospectus 
to each purchaser for a 40-day period after 
commencement of the offering. In accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the special 
study, it is proposed to amend section 4(1) 
to extend the 40-day requirement for 
delivery of a prospectus to 90 days for 
offerings of companies filing a registration 
statement for the first time. Furthermore, 
the present 40-day, or the new 90-day, period 
238 be shortened by Commission rule or 
order. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I would like to announce the 
scheduling of hearings on S. 1642. This 
bill incorporates the legislative program 
which the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has proposed for consideration 
by the Congress this session. 

As chairman of the Securities Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I intend to hold hear- 
ing on this legislative program beginning 
on the 18th of June. All persons inter- 
ested in appearing before the subcom- 
mittee or in presenting material for its 
consideration are requested to notify Mr. 
Otto Lowe, Jr., assistant counsel, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, room 
5300, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Public Law 87-196 authorized and di- 
rected the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to conduct a study and in- 
vestigation of the adequacy, for the pro- 
tection of investors, of the rules of na- 
tional securities exchanges and national 
securities associations. The study was 
intended to be a broad one. 
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The Commission appointed Mr. Milton 
H. Cohen, a prominent Chicago lawyer 
with substantial background in the se- 
curities field, as director of the special 
study. With a staff of 65 men, Mr. 
Cohen for nearly 2 years conducted an 
intensive investigation of the securities 
industry. On April 3 of this year the 
Commission submitted to Congress the 
first installment of the special study re- 
port, complete with general recommen- 
dations. The legislative proposals on 
which I intend to hold hearings were 
based in large measure upon these rec- 
ommendations. 

Since the submission of its report, the 
Commission has held extended confer- 
ences with representatives of the securi- 
ties industry. It is my understanding 
that industry recommendations have 
been given careful consideration in the 
drafting of the SEC’s legislative program 
for this year. 

The program has three general ob- 
jectives: First, to extend reporting re- 
quirements, proxy rules, and insider- 
trading provisions, now applicable to 
listed companies, to the larger, more 
widely held companies whose securities 
are traded in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket; second, to set meaningful stand- 
ards of entrance into the securities busi- 
ness and to extend the application of 
self-regulation within the industry; and, 
third, to supplement existing full-dis- 
closure provisions by extending from 40 
to 90 days, with certain exceptions, the 
period during which prospectuses of 
companies going public must be delivered 
to prospective purchasers of stock. 

Mr. President, these proposals are 
not revolutionary; their substance should 
not be unfamiliar to Members of the 
Senate. For example, measures which 
would extend reporting requirements, 
proxy rules, and insider trading pro- 
visions to the larger firms traded in the 
over-the-counter market—that is, the 
so-called Frear-Fulbright proposals 
have been considered by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency for nearly 15 
years. 

Former Senator J. Allen Frear, of Del- 
aware, now an SEC Commissioner, intro- 
duced the first legislation of this type in 
August of 1949. Extensive hearings have 
been held on similar proposals, culmi- 
nating on July 28, 1957, with the report- 
ing of S. 1168, introduced by Senator J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, then 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. The bill, however, did not 
proceed beyond the Senate Calendar. 

Those proposals in the program of 
the Commission which are designed to 
raise the standards of entry into the 
securities business also have a legislative 
history. On February 26, 1959, Chair- 
man Rosertson (for himself and Sena- 
tor Capehart) introduced S. 1179, to 
amend the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Securities, I conducted hearings on S. 
1179 and other bills during June of 1959. 
The full committee reported S. 3770, a 
clean bill, on June 28, 1960, and the Sen- 
ate passed it less than a week later on 
July 2. Like the proposal introduced 
today, this bill contained provisions 
which, for example, would have excluded 
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from registration broker-dealers who had 
committed certain offenses. 

By the same token, proposals which 
would extend the application of self-reg- 
ulatory procedures within the industry 
are not unknown to Senators. Self-reg- 
ulation is one of the underlying princi- 
ples of the Securites Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended by the Maloney Act of 
1938. 

Although the proposals which the 
Commission has presented to Congress 
are not, of course, identical to measures 
considered previously by the Banking 
and Currency Committee, there is, nev- 
ertheless, a strong similarity between 
their objectives and those of many pro- 
posals which were reported favorably by 
the committee since the early thirties. 

It is a tribute to the foresight and 
judgment of both the SEC and the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of earlier 
years that the extensive research of the 
special study group supports conclusions 
consistent with positions taken by the 
Commission and the committee in the 
past. 

Mr. President, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the importance of the special 
study of the securities industry as a unit 
of proposed reform. Each of the propos- 
als, beneficial in itself, reinforces and 
strengthens each of the others. For ex- 
ample, the proposals which would set 
meaningful standards for salesmen will 
complement the Frear-Fulbright meas- 
ures which would extend the philosophy 
of full disclosure to securities of larger 
unlisted companies in the over-the- 
counter market. 

The primary objective of the legisla- 
tive program is to protect the interests 
of investors. Chairman Cary stated the 
issue clearly when he made the observa- 
tion that “each proposal would be an 
important advance; but it is the sum of 
all of them which will produce the maxi- 
mum benefit in the public interest.” 

I would like to commend the present 
Commission on the judicious manner in 
which it has conducted the study of the 
securities industry as authorized and di- 
rected by Congress. I also compliment 
the securities industry on its cooperation 
with the Commission during the course 
of this study and in particular on its re- 
sponsible approach to the findings of the 
Commission in the first installment of 
its April 3 report. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5366) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, the Executive 
Office of the President, and certain in- 
dependent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 29, 1963, he presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
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rolled bill (S. 1409) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation on account of sex in the payment 
of wages by employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

His introduction of, and principal address 
by, Hon. R. Sargent Shriver, Director of the 
Peace Corps, at the 75th anniversary com- 
mencement recognition convocation of Salem 
College, Salem, W. Va., May 28, 1963, 


TRIBUTES TO POPE JOHN XXIII 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
life of John XXIII, Holy Father of the 
Roman Catholic Church, has ended. 

I believe that no religious figure in this 
century has so lifted the hearts of his 
fellow human beings as did this man. 
Perhaps it has been longer than that 
since a man like Pope John moved among 
us; but comparisons with figures from 
the past are futile. If ever a man lived 
in the present, if ever a man dreamed 
and worked for the future liberation of 
mankind from the prisons of the spirit, 
it was Pope John. 

Because his personality has made its 
mark on the world so deeply, it is hard 
to recall that day less than 5 years ago 
when the princes of his church chose 
Cardinal Roncalli as successor to the 
throne of St. Peter. Most of us in Amer- 
ica knew nothing of his work and 
thought. We knew that he was older 
than most who have assumed that high 
office. How were we to know that the 
years had only deepened his sagacity, his 
humility, his power to understand the 
longings of men in every walk of life 
and in every country? 

Before many months had passed, sto- 
ries of his wit, his compassion, and the 
vigor of his leadership began to circulate 
throughout America, and throughout 
the world. For every story about Pope 
John one told another, the other had two 
more to add. Gradually there took hold 
the idea that here was a unique, life- 
giving leader of the Roman Church, a 
voice of wisdom for the mighty, a voice 
of courage for the weak, a voice of hope 
for the hopeless. His homely face, often 
smiling in self-amusement, became one 
of the more beautiful faces we grew to 
know. The hand he lifted to bless the 
faithful was lifted to bless those outside 
the Roman Catholic fold, as well as those 
within; in a profound way he became a 
father to us, too. 

This fatherhood revealed itself through 
the quality of love he bore for all of 
mankind, East and West. It was a 
father’s love, not a doting uncle’s. It 
challenged us; it demanded the best of 
us. Last fall he said: 

We supplicate all rulers not to remain deaf 
to the cry of mankind, Let them do every- 
thing in their power to save peace. By so 
doing, they will spare the world the horrors 
of a war that would have disastrous conse- 
quences, such as nobody can foresee. Let 
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them continue to negotiate, because this 
loyal and open attitude is of great value as 
a witness for the conscience of each one 
and in the face of history. To promote, 
favor and accept negotiations, at all levels 
and at all times, is a rule of wisdom and 
prudence which calls down the blessings of 
heaven and earth. 


Pope John himself was a negotiator, a 
diplomat, without peer. His 20 years in 
the Balkans, working with the Eastern 
Orthodox Church; his years in France, 
where he became known and loved by 
millions whose faith had almost been 
shattered by the long disaster of war and 
occupation; and finally his papacy, from 
which he reached out to men of every 
persuasion—these testified to his faith 
in the universal dignity of man, and his 
determination to break down the walls 
that have come to separate nations and 
races in our time. 

Now he has left us. Now the book of 
his great life is closed. Still we have 
the testament of his example before us; 
and while we pray for the repose of his 
soul, we pray for ourselves, as well—that 
in the crises and portents of the days to 
come, we shall not forget that wisdom, 
that love, that humanity by which the 
last few years have been illuminated. 

In the next few weeks there will be 
many accounts of his life and service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two excellent editorials—one 
from the Washington Post of this morn- 
ing and one from the New York Times— 
be printed in the Recorp as further testi- 
monials to the great respect, love, and 
affection which the people of America 
and people throughout the world hold 
for this beloved and blessed man who 
has walked among us and has done so 
much for humanity. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 4, 1963] 
Nunc Dratrrrrs 

It is not too soon to say that the pontifi- 
cate of John XXIII, brief as it was, will be 
one of the most memorable and significant 
in all the long history of the papacy. It has 
marked the end of an epoch of ecclesiastical 
history which began with the counter Refor- 
mation of the 16th century and the begin- 
ning of another. The direction of the new 
epoch can as yet be only dimly discerned, 
but in the meantime the wall of separation 
and interdict between the two great divisions 
of Western Christianity has largely disap- 
peared, and the wound, aggravated by the 
rancors and jealousies of a 1,000 years, which 
has divided Christians of the ancient Roman 
and Byzantine allegiances seems at least 
partly healed. Christian and non-Christian 
have been brought into a more intimate 
understanding. 

All this was accomplished, humanly speak- 
ing, by the personality of the Pope—by his 
peasant simplicity and directness, by his im- 
perturbable amiability, by his manifest 
goodness of soul, and by his determination 
to include every human being of whatever 
creed or persuasion in his pastoral affection 
and solicitude. “Every one who does good,” 
he once said, “is a Christian, even though 
he does not know it.” Before his election 
he had exemplified this principle in his close 
personal friendships with persons outside his 
faith and tradition, and these had included 
an anticlerical French Freemason, the late 
Edouard Herriot, and a Turkish Moslem, 
Naman Menemengioglu. 

And yet when Angelo Giuseppi Cardinal 
Roncalli, Patriarch of Venice, was elected to 
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the papacy on the 12th balloting of the 
conclave of October 1958, the announcement 
took Rome and most of the world by sur- 
prise. His name had not been mentioned 
in the welter of speculation that preceded 
the conclave. He seems to have been only 
slightly known to all except the French 
cardinals and he was almost totally unknown 
in the United States. Most of his career, 
until his nomination 5 years earlier to the 
see of Venice, had been spent as an apos- 
tolic visitor or apostolic delegate in Bul- 
garia, Greece, and Turkey and as papal nun- 
cio to France in the earlier days of the Fourth 
Republic. Another surprise was the name 
the new Pontiff had chosen for himself, a 
break in the 297-year succession of Clem- 
ents, Innocents, Benedicts, Leos, and Piuses. 
Among the Popes now acknowledged to have 
been legitimately elected, there had not been 
a John since the days of the Avignon papacy 
in the 14th century. But other and still 
greater surprises were to follow. 

At the time of the conclave Cardinal Ron- 
calli was at the threshold of his 78th year. 
From this it was widely surmised that he 
had been chosen as an interim, or “care- 
taker,” Pope, from whom no radical reforms 
or innovations were to be expected. Pope 
John quickly dispelled this illusion. He 
broke with papal custom by dining in com- 
pany, by permitting himself to be observed 

uring his daily walks in the Vatican, by 
Gace frequently through Rome on visits to 
prisons, orphanages, hospitals, and schools, 
and by engaging in impromptu conversa- 
tions with Vatican employees. Rome and 
the world were electrified by the news that 
he intended to summon an ecumenical coun- 
cil for the purpose of promoting Christian 
unity and of revi the church by 
bringing its thought and activity abreast of 
the contemporary world. 

It is no secret that many of the curial 
cardinals, especially those identified with the 
integralist attitude toward church policy, 
were opposed to the council and that finding 
themselves unable to prevent it, endeavored 
to restrict the scope of its deliberations, and 
that they were thwarted by the interven- 
tion of the Pope in behalf of “holy liberty” 
in discussion. The bishops who had private- 
ly or secretly believed in the need of sweep- 
ing reforms were astonished to find them- 
selves in a majority and tacitly assured of 
papal support. The future of the. Second 
Vatican Council now becomes, of course, a 
matter of doubt, since it will depend upon 
the views and disposition of Pope John’s 
successor; but the dynamic forces released 
at last year’s sessions of the Council cannot 
well be arrested. 

Another great surprise was the encyclical 
called “Mater et Magistra” dealing with the 
economic problems of the world in such 
length and detail as to make it one of the 
longest papal documents ever promulgated. 
Many interpreted it as a tacit approval of the 
socialistic tendencies of the modern state, 
even though socialism in all its forms had 
been severely condemned by some of Pope 
John’s immediate predecessors. An even 
greater surprise was the Pope’s attitude to- 
ward the rulers of Soviet Russia, his polite 
response to the birthday greetings of Premier 
Khrushchev, the audience granted to Alexei 
Adzhubei, the reported promise, as the price 
for the attendance of the Russian Orthodox 
observers, that the question of communism 
would not be raised in the council. Two 
years before his elevation to the pa Car- 
dinal Roncalli, as patriarch of Venice, had 
denounced the “opening to the left” as an 
alliance with “the deniers of God and the 
oppressors of human liberty,” but as Pope 
he was represented as favoring the policies 
of Signor Fanfani. Certain passages in the 
encyclical “Pacem in Terris” have been in- 
terpreted in some quarters as admitting the 
possibility under certain circumstances of 
the peaceful coexistence of Christianity, and 
communism, and some members of the right 
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have gone so far as to blame this encyclical 
for the startling gains of the Communists in 
the recent Italian elections. 

The validity or fallacy of these criticisms 
of papal policy must await the judgment of 
time. It is well, however, to remember that 
Pope John's techniques of diplomacy were 
not learned in the papal secretariat, but in 
his intimate daily contacts with all sorts 
and conditions of men, many of them alien 
in culture as well as religion. He said him- 
self that he remained all his life a parish 
priest at heart and that all his diplomatic 
activities were conducted in the spirit of 
pastoral love. As he put it in his first ad- 
dress to the Venetians: 

“Providence took me away from my native 
village and led me to travel the roads of the 
world east and west, bringing me in touch 
with peoples of different religions and ideol- 
ogies, and in contact with acute and threat- 
ening social problems. Safe; ed by my 
loyalty to the principles of Catholic belief 
and morality, I have tried to preserve my 
calm and balance while investigating and 
evaluating things and persons about me, ever 
concerned more with that which unites than 
that which divides and gives rise to differ- 
ences.” 


[From the New York Times, June 4, 1963] 
THE POPE OF GOODWILL 


John XXIII was a Supreme Pontif who 
made history. He will not be just one more 
mame in a long list going back to St. 
Peter. 

For us, who lived with him in time, his 
brief but extraordinarily fruitful pontificate 
had a personal quality that touched Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike. The countless mil- 
lions all over the world who followed his last 
agony responded to the man, the human 
being, who died as sublimely as he lived. It 
was a great heart that ultimately gave way— 
resigned, serene, humble. 

Yet the extraordinary tenacity was still 
there in the little he could still do and say 
to assure the perpetuation of the idea be- 
hind the ecumenical council that he called 
last autumn and should be resumed this fall. 
He was determined that the Roman Catholic 
Church, historically so doctrinally exclusive, 
should work to bring all humanity, all races, 
all religions, closer to each other than they 
have ever been. Unity, as Pope John knew, 
was a far-off goal; but anyone who travels 
around the United States or Europe or Latin 
America these days can only be impressed at 
the progress thus far made toward religious 
harmony and understanding. The Pope 
seemed to have caught at the flood one of 
those tides in the affairs of men. It will 
surely flow onward to make our tormented 
age a little less divided. 

His pontificate will be long remembered 
for its deep impact on current social, politi- 
cal, and even economic history. His essen- 
tially liberal attitude toward politics was 
remarkable. Even in questions of religious 
statement he made changes in prayers and 
rites that carried a broad and tolerant vision. 

The encyclical “Mater et Magistra” of 1961 
is already having as great an influence on 
working conditions and the social attitudes 
of business and labor as did Leo XIII's 
“Rerum Novarum” of 1891. No document of 
our times is more apposite to contemporary 
problems or more socially advanced. 

The other encyclical of Pope John’s that 
stirred the world was his recent “Pacem in 
Terris.” Addressed to men of all religions and 
political persuasions, even the Communists, 
it is essentially a plea for universal peace, 
and a formulation of the means to reach the 
goal of a worldwide and united political 
community. The vast, bold sweep of the 
ideas, and the humanity that pervaded the 
whole encyclical, immediately stamped it 
with the seal of greatness. 

This was, then, by any reckoning, an ex- 
traordinary pontificate as he was a truly 
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extraordinary Pontiff. It has always been an 
impressive feature of the Roman Catholic 
Church that some of its noted Popes came 
from the most humble surroundings. An- 
gelo Roncalli was the son of a poor Lombard 
sharecropper. He remained a down-to-earth 
man, with a good sense of humor, a love of 
life and a simplicity that was both genuine 
and deceiving because it masked a depth of 
wisdom and understanding that could only 
come from long study, thought, experience— 
and a noble character. 

He will be mourned by many more than 
those who hold the same faith, because he 
gave something good, useful, even precious, 
to an era that needed his qualities and his 
gifts most desperately. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it has 
been said that there can be no recon- 
structed society without the reconstruc- 
tion of individuals. Probably the great- 
est force in the world in bringing about a 
reconstruction of the human heart and 
the human mind in the interest of a 
sweeter and better ordered society is the 
light that shines in the heart and in the 
mind of a highly spiritual person. 

A few years ago it was my privilege to 
have a private audience with His Holi- 
ness Pope John. I was both entranced 
and deeply impressed by the spiritual 
vigor and the spiritual force of the man. 

Wherever he might be, he was a shin- 
ing light that touched every heart and 
every mind. So he became a great force 
for the illumination of the world and for 
greater understanding. As a leader he 
will be missed, and he will be mourned 
as a great driving force for a better 
world. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join Senators who are paying tribute to 
Pope John XXIII, for in all truth he was 
a great man of peace. Regardless of 
nationality, religion, geographical loca- 
tion, or national origin, men, women, and 
children mourn his passing. The loss of 
his voice and wisdom at a time like the 
present comes at a critical moment when 
we desperately need his type of vision. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today 
we pay tribute to the late pontiff of the 
Roman Catholic Church, His Holiness 
Pope John XXIII. But even more we 
express our deepest sympathies upon the 
passing of one of the most beloved and 
popular figures of modern times. 

Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, born to the 
peasantry, married to the Catholic 
Church, and having died in the Chair of 
Peter, has won a firm and abiding place 
not only in the hearts of the 900 million 
adherents of his faith but in the hearts 
of men of all faiths around the globe. 

While the world waited apprehensively 
for death to gain its inevitable advantage 
over the stout resistance of His Holiness, 
there was a sense of universal sorrow 
felt by millions because the man, who 
had done so much to strengthen Chris- 
tian unity, while acting as the faithful 
shepherd over his own flock, would soon 
be forced to cease his valiant work. The 
world experienced an overwhelming re- 
gret that Pope John XXIII should not 
live to continue this same effort in the 
years to come. 

Nevertheless, in the short time he 
stood as the vicar of Christ on earth, 
Pope John had many outstanding ac- 
complishments to his credit. In a vig- 
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orous show of energy which belied his 77 
years, he set out to adapt his church’s 
whole life and position to the vast 
changes in science, economics, and poli- 
tics that characterize the modern world. 
By convening the first ecumenical coun- 
cil in almost a century he set in motion 
ideas and forces which will have uni- 
versal application for men the world 
over. The man who set out to endow 
the Christian faith with a new spirit, a 
new Pentecost, lived just long enough to 
see this feast commemorating the birth- 
day of his church, celebrated on its li- 
turgical calendar. 

This new spirit which the Roman 
pontiff sought to infuse aimed not only 
at modernizing the Catholic Church, but 
at combating the disunity and misunder- 
standing which have often divided the 
world’s established religions in the past. 
Representatives of all denominations 
were invited to observe the ecumenical 
council’s proceedings. Unlike many of 
its predecessors, this council was not 
called specifically to combat heresy but 
to gain the opinions of Catholic prelates, 
who though separated by thousands of 
miles, face the same problems which the 
evolution of modern history has created. 

Pope John will be particularly remem- 
bered as a great humanist and as a 
great innovator, who often overlooked 
customary precedents which he felt 
might hinder closer contact with his 
flock. This good shepherd was known 
on numerous occasions to have left the 
confines of the Vatican to visit orphan- 
ages, jails, churches, and schools. 

In his brief reign the ruler of the 
world’s largest religious institution re- 
ceived 32 heads of state, more than any 
other pontiff. For the first time since 
the era of the Byzantine emperors he 
welcomed the ruler of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, the first archbishop of 
Canterbury since 1500, the first prelate 
of the U.S. Episcopal Church, the first 
moderator of the Scottish Kirk and the 
first Shinto high priest. 

Pope John will live on in the pages of 
history as the Pope of peace, whose fre- 
quent pleas have crossed national bound- 
aries drawing sympathetic responses 
from such traditional enemies as the 
head of the atheistic Communist state. 
“Pacem in Terris,” his encyclical, pre- 
sents a liberalized approach to the prob- 
lem of securing peace consistent with the 
dogmatic principles of earlier papal pro- 
nouncements on the subject. 

Seldom has the world been so power- 
fully influenced in so short a time by a 
figure of such humble and unassuming 
a stature, and I venture to say that sel- 
dom will a human being be mourned by 
so many of the earth’s citizens. To the 
Catholic, John XXIII was the kind 
father, who has fostered a closer rela- 
tionship between clergy and laity; to 
Christians in general he will be remem- 
bered as the gentle pastor who embraced 
all of God’s children within his ministry; 
to men of Jewish faith he will stand out 
as the protector who rescued so many of 
their number from death during the Sec- 
ond World War; and to the world at large 
he represented the spirit of fraternity 
incarnate, the constant reminder that 
we are all members of the same human 
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family. The long vigil in St. Peter’s 
Square has ended, but the memory of 
the lasting contribution which Angelo 
Giuseppe Roncalli gave to the world will 
linger long after his successor has been 
chosen. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
world lost a great and gentle man yester- 
day in the passing of Pope John XXIII. 
He was a leader who had the touch of the 
common man and whose life was an in- 
spiration to all who have faith in God. 

Pope John has left his imprint upon 
mankind. His humility and his dedica- 
tion to tolerance, mutual understanding, 
and world peace will inspire all of us to 
be a better people. 

He was a man who relished progress 
founded on unchanging principles. The 
unquestioned was not above questioning 
of his keen and realistic mind. 

His philosophy of life was summed up 
last November 25, his 81st birthday: 

Any day is a good day to be born, and any 
day is a good day to die. We have arrived 
at the start of our 82d year. Will we arrive 


at the end of it? We are not excessively 
concerned. 


And on another occasion, when his 
ecumenical council was uppermost on his 
mind, Pope John said: 

One year is not a long time. I may not be 
here, but if I'm not there certainly will be 
another Pope. 


The concern expressed by leaders of 
all faiths upon his approaching death 
is testimony to the love and esteem he 
enjoyed. 

Pope John’s compassionate encyclical, 
“Peace on Earth,” will remain as his 
monument to mankind. It was a dec- 
laration of constitutional principles, call- 
ing on governments and peoples every- 
where to strive not only for social 
betterment but for universal peace. In 
it, he coupled his understanding of the 
dangers of the Communist world with his 
prayerful hope that it may yet be saved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, men of all faiths have reason 
to mourn the passing of Pope John 
XXIII. The world will truly be an 
emptier place without him. 

His personal example of compassion, 
goodness, and love was, and I hope will 
be, an enduring inspiration to us all in 
this troubled world. His frequent visits 
to schools, hospitals, orphanages, and 
— 67 were truly human and ennobling 
acts. 

Pope John not only provided extraor- 
dinary and contemporary leadership 
of his church, he also worked tirelessly 
to heal the breaches and promote unity 
among all Christian faiths. 

Perhaps the most eloquent testament 
to his greatness was the pontiff’s last 
and greatest encyclical, “Peace on 
Earth,” which was significantly ad- 
dressed not only to members of the 
Catholic faith, but to “all men of good- 
will.” 

As the New York Times described it, 
it was one of the most profound and 
all-embracing formulations of the road 
to universal peace that has ever been 
written.” 

Mr. President, it would be a fitting 
honor to Pope John if we all, as individ- 
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uals, were to rededicate ourselves to the 
tasks and the goals set forth in this 


monumental encyclical. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, 
every person on the face of God’s earth 
who has love in his heart and a feeling 
for his fellow man, deeply mourns the 
death of Pope John XXII. 

This noble and humble man, born of 
peasant stock, rose in his lifetime to the 
leadership of the Roman Catholic 
Church, And, yet, he seemed never to 
have left the common people. By his 
words and deeds he showed that he 
loved them and was one with them. 

His earnest desire for closer ties with- 
in world Christianity reflected a deep 
belief in the brotherhood of man. His 
heartfelt pleas for peace—so eloquently 
stated in his encyclical—will stand 
immortal. In this great document, Pope 
John called upon each of us to rise above 
the differences of belief and race, and 
to realize that we are inseparably bound 
together by our common humanity. 

The Pope felt that if we are to survive 
in this thermonuclear age, we must seek 
out that which we have in common 
rather than that which separates us. In 
his brief days as Pope, John XXIII has 
left us much to think about and, if we 
are to survive, act upon. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
long expectation has not dulled the grief 
the world feels at the death of Pope John 
XXIII. Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, son 
of a poor farmer, child in a family 
of 10, lived all his life in a warmly 
affectionate relationship with all those 
about him, particularly with those most 
in need of friendship and help. As Pope, 
he used both his official position and his 
personal charm to aid and encourage 
the poor and prisoners, to establish 
warm, friendly relations between the 
Catholic Church and the Jews, to im- 
prove the position of Negroes in pre- 
dominantly white regions, and to con- 
tinue and extend Pope Pius XII's policy 
of building up the native clergy and the 
native heirarchy in Asia and Africa. 
Both before and since his elevation to 
the Papacy, Pope John showed a sensi- 
tive concern for the orthodox and other 
separated oriental churches. More than 
any Pope for centuries past, he has 
reached out in friendship and goodwill 
toward the Protestant churches of the 
world. He has received, in private audi- 
ence, the highest ecclesiastical officials 
of some of the major Protestant denomi- 
nations, meeting them on the common 
ground of Christian faith, mutual char- 
ity, and human friendliness. 

Pope John’s character was such as to 
remind one of the riddle of Samson, in 
the Book of Judges, “Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness.” Pope John’s 
every word and action seemed to come 
out of the calm, jovial confidence of a 
man big in all senses of the word; out of 
a richness in experience and knowledge, 
out of unflinching courage, out of un- 
qualified kindness, and out of a strong 
Christian faith. 

By his appointments of new bishops 
and cardinals, by his reorganization of 
offices and staffs in the Catholic Church, 
by his selection of persons for canoniza- 
tion or beatification, and by his encycli- 
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cals and other messages, Pope John has 
striven consistently and vigorously to- 
ward the strengthening of the Church’s 
influence, as well as to the liberalization 
of its typical attitudes. He has partic- 
ularized and expanded, in his encyclical, 
“Matter et Magistra,” the Church’s doc- 
trines on the relations of labor and cap- 
ital, adding significantly to the contribu- 
tions of Leo XIII, in “Rerum Novarum,” 
and of Pius XI, in “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
In his latest encyclical, “Pacem in Ter- 
ris,” he has made what may well prove 
to be a great stride toward the realiza- 
tion of the ideal expressed in the title 
of the letter, “Peace on Earth.” 

In taking office, Pope John expressed 
the hope that his pontificate would be 
characterized by its pastoral nature; and 
this hope has been fulfilled to a remark- 
able extent. He has been an approach- 
able Pope, to staff and servants in the 
Vatican, to visitors in unprecedented 
numbers. He has been, to an unimagina- 
ble degree, a real pastor to his parish- 
ioners in the Vatican, and a real bish- 
op to those who belong to his diocese 
of Rome. To each individual he has 
known in his long and varied life, and 
to each region and country with which 
he has been associated, he has main- 
tained ties of the warmest affection. 
With the universal mourning for his 
death we mingle our gratitude that so 
good a man has been able to exert his 
influence so powerfully for the improve- 
ment of the world. May his memory 
long inspire us to imitation of his splen- 
did character. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to pay my personal tribute to Pope 
John XXIII. My children and I had an 
opportunity to see this great leader of 
the Roman Catholic Church at an audi- 
ence in Rome not so many months ago. 

First, the humbleness and absolute 
charm of the pontiff was most impressive 
not only to me but also to my young chil- 
dren. He was the embodiment of the 
kind of graciousness and loving kindness 
with which his name is properly identi- 
fied in the world. 

Though it is too early to make a his- 
torical appraisal, I believe Pope John will 
go down in history as one of the most ex- 
traordinary Popes who has ever reigned, 
because of his calling together the Ecu- 
menical Council, dedicated to bringing 
down the walls between faiths. Devout 
as he was, the Pope recognized that it 
could be done without jeopardizing in 
any way the doctrine or integrity of his 
own church, which is jealous of its doc- 
trine and integrity, or that of any other 
church. 

I hope the endeavor will be continued 
by Pope John’s successors. It is most 
promising for all mankind. It is very 
much part of the great encyclical on 
peace, which the Pope signed, entitled 
“Pacem in Terris,” which forever identi- 
fies him in that field. 

In his encyclical on peace, I know of 
no greater contribution that the Pope 
himself could have made to what he 
hoped was the embodiment of his reign— 
his effort to bring down the barriers of 
an adverse relationship between faiths. 
The faiths are monolithic in their belief 
in God and their convictions on morality. 
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So may it be. I pray only that, in mem- 
ory of this dear and devoted human be- 
ing who graced our earth, his work may 
be continued. That work is very much 
of a piece with the moral challenge in 
the civil rights field, of which we have 
been speaking, and which is essential 
to the future of mankind. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, every hu- 
man being who has sipped from the cup 
of idealism of Pope John, and each one 
of us who has been inspired by hope and 
faith in a Divine Being, is a better human 
being because Pope John lived. 

Many memorials and tributes, and 
many monuments of one kind or another 
will be erected to his memory. In my 
opinion, the monument that will last will 
be the record of his living, his ideals, and 
his spiritual faith. I feel that the best 
tribute I can pay to this great human 
being is to express my belief that he 
was one of the most Christ-like men of 
our time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today 
our thoughts and our prayers are cen- 
tered on the late Pope John XXIII. 

The death of Pope John takes from us 
the outstanding leader in the cause of 
peace and Christian unity. 

The world will always be better for 
the fact that he walked among us. 

John XXIII was elevated to the papacy 
at an advanced age. He was not sup- 
posed to leave a large mark on world 
history. But he has. He broke new 
ground in many areas, and became in 
less than a few years, one of the most 
beloved of the spiritual leaders of the 
church. 

He left the confines of the Vatican to 
mingle with the people. He convoked the 
ecumenical council, in which the 
church has taken the lead in unity among 
believers in Christ. He was an apostle 
of tolerance, of peace, and of piety all 
of which are so important to catholicism 
in the modern world. 

The vicar of Christ is not a ruler of 
nations or a commander of armies. The 
world nevertheless looks to him for 
leadership. Joseph Stalin once asked 
“How many divisions has the Pope?” 
His question showed he did not realize 
what could be done by the militant mo- 
bilization of faith. The Communists 
have since learned this as they failed to 
take over Italy, France, South Vietnam, 
and other Catholic countries. 

Pope John was a great human being 
and a great Pope. Men and women of all 
faiths can best show their appreciation 
of him by carrying forward, in their own 
lives, the ideals he held so dear. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of a resolu- 
tion, which is being submitted on behalf 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], minority leader, and myself, as 
acting majority leader. 

I send the resolution to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 151) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has received 


with profound sorrow the news of the death 
of Pope John XXIII. 
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Resolved, That the Senate sympathizes 
with the communicants of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this country and abroad 
upon the death of a preeminent spiritual 
leader who endeared himself to peoples of 
all nations and all faiths by his untiring ef- 
forts to promote unity among religions, to 
advance the dignity of the individual, and to 
maintain international peace. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
requested to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Papal Secretary of State, the 
Vatican City. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


HEROISM ON THE SNAKE RIVER 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I recent- 
ly returned to Washington from a won- 
derful weekend in Wyoming, where I at- 
tended the premiere of an exciting new 
film entitled “Spencer’s Mountain.” The 
setting is at Jackson Hole and the 
Tetons of our West. 

During the visitation there occurred 
what might have been a very serious in- 
cident that turned out happily. 

In one of our tourist attractions, a 
boat trip down the Snake River, one of 
the rafts collapsed. Five foreign news 
correspondents were thrown into the 
icy waters of the Snake River. One 
swam ashore, two were rescued by an- 
other raft, and one of the other cor- 
respondents was going under. A young 
Wyoming lad by the name of Francis 
Fox dove into the water and saved that 
man’s life. 

I take this opportunity to pay tribute 
to his courage and bravery. I hope that 
one of the appropriate organizations will 
consider him as a candidate for a cita- 
tion for heroism. 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 
BETTER 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, several 
months ago I launched a program in the 
State of Wyoming designed to compen- 
sate for the penalty that we in the won- 
derful Rocky Mountain area sometimes 
pay for being so far from the Nation’s 
Capital. As a former schoolteacher, I 
have been impressed with the oppor- 
tunity that students in the high schools 
of the East have to come to Washington 
and study democracy in action in this 
greatest living laboratory of free govern- 
ment. 

In an effort to fill the gap that exists 
in the West because of the distance, we 
instituted among the high school stu- 
dents of our State an essay contest on 
the subject “How To Make Democracy 
Work Better.” The two winners of that 
contest were to spend a week in Wash- 
ington in a Senate internship, where 
they could observe the workings of our 
representative government at first hand. 

I am happy to note the presence in 
the gallery today of the two State win- 
ners of that contest. They are Miss 
Jean Aherns, of Torrington, Wyo., and 
Mr. Courtney Johnson, of Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Both of those students are dis- 
tinguished leaders in their respective 
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high schools. Jean was the valedictorian 
of her class. Courtney, ranking second, 
was admitted to Harvard University for 
the continuation of his academic career. 

I should like to read one or two of the 
thoughts that those two brilliant young 
leaders have written in their essays. 

For example, in her essay Jean wrote 
that— 


Each of us must have the freedom to work 
out his destiny under the protection of rule 
by law, and we must strengthen that frame- 
work of law against any encroachment * * *. 
We must act ever to broaden the base of 
power and prevent its falling into the hands 
of the few. 


Courtney in his essay, which was en- 
titled “The Moment of Truth,” reminds 
us that the right of countless Americans 
to discriminate among ideas, to engen- 
der individual thoughts, and to exercise 
all the freedoms inherent in the Consti- 
tution constitute one main freedom—the 
tool of our democracy. That freedom 
is the tool for true thinking individual- 
ism. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for an additional 30 
seconds. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the essays of 
these two outstanding Wyoming high 
school students be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Maxine Democracy WORK BETTER 

The Greeks had words for it. The words? 
Demos means “the people,” and kratein, “to 
rule,” and it is from these that we derive our 
word democracy. 

In a true democracy all the citizens of a 
country meet together to make their own 
laws. This pure form of democracy has sel- 
dom existed long in history and is impossible 
on any large scale in modern society. The 
closest we can approach it today is in our 
town meetings where any man can be heard, 
and the right of dissent is cherished. As we 
use the term today, democracy means a rep- 
resentative government in which the people 
elect others to make the laws and conduct 
affairs for the common good. 

Democracy is a relatively new form in the 
history of the world's governments, as it re- 
mained for the new world to develop the 
democracy we know today. In the 17th cen- 
tury the Pilgrims fled the autocratic govern- 
ments of Europe, but their first attempt at 
government was a form of communism. This 
proved to be unsuccessful and was aban- 
doned. In the Massachusetts Bay Colony the 
Puritans first lived under totalitarianism 
which, however, was soon given up in dis- 
gust. Our forefathers tested these other 


systems of rule, but each was discarded and 
finally began the evolution of our democracy. 

Lincoln’s definition, government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people” 
has become the answer we give when asked: 
“What is democracy?” 

Government of the people means just that. 
We bow to the will of the majority as that 
will is expressed in our laws. But there 
are matters in which the Government, by 
law, cannot interfere. Our minority rights 
are protected. We have the basic and 
essential freedoms of speech and of assembly, 
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freedom from fear and from want. Obser- 
vation of our laws and respect for our coun- 
try and its flag is the foundation for making 
democracy work. 

If democracy is to be truly a government 
by the people, then all the people are to 
participate. This obviously cannot be. The 
immature, the incompetent, noncitizens, 
and others should not be allowed this priv- 
Uege and responsibility. These are legally 
denied the vote. There are others that are 
illegally denied the vote. There is a blot on 
our national character, and an important 
one it is, especially in the eyes of the newly 
independent countries of the African and 
Asian blocs. Before we can hold our na- 
tional head up high, before we can gain the 
total respect of large sections of the world, 
we must erase this blot. Segregation, north 
or south in our land of the free, is not de- 
mocracy. Therefore, the first step, the very 
first step, toward making democracy better 
is to make it work for everyone. We do not 
have a large Negro population in wonderful 
Wyoming, but I would like to think that 
the people with darker skins could be as 
easily assimilated into our society as the 
Spanish-Americans have been. 

The second step is that having the right 
to vote, the privilege of governing ourselves, 
we must exercise that right. The percent- 
age of registered voters to qualified voters is 
shameful, and the percentage of actual vot- 
ers to registered voters is even more so. The 
argument that “my vote doesn't count that 
much” is a myth which has been disproved 
time after time and most recently by the 
close gubernatorial race in Minnesota where 
the result was decided by a difference of 
only 91 ballots. Almost any election we 
have had in this country could have been 
swung the other way by the vote of those 
who neglected their right, their privilege, 
their responsibility, their very duty to vote. 

The vote should be an informed vote, 
however. Thus, the third step in making 
democracy work better is improving our ed- 
ucational standards. We must strive to 
make our educational system, already one of 
the best in all the world and in all of history, 
even better and more encompassing. Inten- 
sification of studies; perhaps less emphasis 
on extra-curricular activities; deeper and 
more thorough courses in history, in geog- 
raphy, in world government, and in Amer- 
ican government—national, State, and local; 
indoctrination in the principles and func- 
tions of democracy; all these should be 
stressed in our curriculums. School spon- 
sored visits to legislative bodies in session 
would be informative. Boys’ State and Girls’ 
State give wonderful opportunities to take 
part in government-in-action. Instruction 
in the actual working of the totalitarian 
forms of government, as well as their theories, 
should be included so that we might be bet- 
ter prepared to resist subversion, 

The fourth step is to encourage people to 
express their convictions: To impress upon 
them the realization that public policy is 
greatly influenced by letters to their con- 
gressional representatives, that speaking up 
at public gatherings, that letters to the ed- 
itor, that active participation in government, 
in society, and in business associations is 
the responsibility of each of us. The ques- 
tioning of oppressive laws, of closed-door 
negotiations, of secret treaties, or of devious 
methods, will tend to eliminate abuses of 
positions of power. If all of us withhold 
our opinions, our ideas, our criticisms, how 
can democracy succeed? Expressing our- 
selves will make democracy work better. 

Government for the people does not mean 
paternalism nor the imperious decrees of a 
despot. Each of us must have the freedom 
to work out his destiny under the protection 
of rule by law, and we must strengthen that 
framework of law against any encroachment, 
“Eternal vigilence is the price of freedom;” 
we must be eternally vigilant, Our system 
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of rule has cost the honor, the fortunes, and 
the lives of literally countless unsung he- 
roes. We must not allow their sacrifices to 
have been fruitless. No government in the 
political history of mankind was more de- 
signed to benefit the little man. We must 
protect it, we must cherish it, we must act 
ever to broaden the base of power and pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of the few. 
We do this by active participation, by at 
least an interest in, and an understanding 
of local, national, and international issues. 
The rights of minorities are protected, we 
must be zealous for the maintenance of 
those rights. There is no establishment of 
religion nor restriction of the practice there- 
of; we must be tolerant. We must not be 
impatient of the delays in legal procedures— 
safeguards have been established to protect 
the rights of the most humble of our fel- 
lows; we must respect those safeguards, 
those rights. We must analyze the motives 
of the demagogue and the motivation be- 
hind any line of propaganda; we must be 
aware. We must accept the right and the 
duty to dissent against injustice or unfair- 
ness of any kind. We must uphold the 
American way. 

Somehow, somehow, we must enliven our 
patriotism; we must more actively stimulate 
pride in our country, its accomplishments, 
its potential, its real heroes past and present. 
Basically this lies within the province of 
our educational system. Yet we cannot be 
only nationalistic in our thinking. We have 
been abundantly blessed by the Creator to 
whom all our people and their leaders have 
acknowledged debt, and we have a moral ob- 
ligation to share that endowment. Making 
democracy work better cannot be a selfish 
for-ourselves-only thing. We must help 
other peoples to ‘achieve the freedoms, the 
prosperity, the advantages that we have. 
First, by setting the example and thereby 
proving that democracy is the closest yet to 
an ideal government. Second, by providing 
technical aid, by sharing the advances we 
have achieved in medicine, in agriculture, in 
mass production, and in mass markets, we 
can help the newly emerging nations to 
achieve their destiny as rapidly as they are 
able to assimilate this help. This is 
democracy work better for the whole wide 
world. But we must always remember that 
democracy, like charity, begins at home, and 
we must not kill the well chicken to make 
broth for the sick chicken. We can be too 
profligate of our substance and lose all in 
the end. 


THE MOMENT or TRUTH 
Scientists tell us that time is a constant 


in our universe. They say that the duration 


of each second, each hour, or each year has 
remained the same from the Stone Age to 
this modern age of the atom. This concept 
of constant time may be useful when solving 
a problem in space technology, but when 
dealing with the humanities, with history, 
philosophy, or government, each moment of 
time no longer has a set value. Instead of 
being measured by the swing of a scientist's 
pendulum, each historical—or rather, let's 
call this—each abstract moment of time rep- 
resents not only an historical event, but also 
a moment of decision, or a moment of in- 
spiration of a new idea. Let’s now think of 
each abstract moment of time, not by 
length, as measured by the scientist, but by 
the event itself taking place in this time. 
This idea of abstract moments fits precisely 
the subjective connotations of our constitu- 
tional democracy; the historical moment 
represents an event in our history; the mo- 
ment of decision indicates our privilege to 
discriminate among various ideas and to 
choose our own beliefs; and the moment of 
inspiration denotes the opportunity we have 
for thought. What's even more im- 
portant, though, is that moment when each 
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person truly identifies his responsibilities 
and ideals with the opportunities provided 
by our democracy; this is the moment of 
truth, 

One hundred seventy-six years ago dele- 
gates from 12 of the 13 Colonies gathered 
at the Constitutional Convention—one of 
the truly great historical moments. The 
Articles of Confederation under which the 
new Nation had been living had proved in- 
adequate, for they had failed to give any 
real power to the National Government, and 
the Nation was suffering from the exploits 
of the individual States. It was the job 
of the Convention to devise a sound national 
structure. At this meeting James Madison 
said, “We are framing a system we wish to 
last for ages, and one that might decide for- 
ever the fate of Republican government.” 
Also at the Convention, Gouveneur Morris 
of Pennsylvania commented, “Gentlemen 
must extend their views beyond the present 
moment of time.” And this they did. When 
the delegates devised the Constitution, they 
set up a sound democracy, a democratic 
structure not subject to ephemeral notion. 
But they tempered its protective rigidity 
with provision to modify judiciously or to 
abolish existing laws and to create new laws, 
as the need arose. Article V of the Consti- 
tution allowed for the addition of amend- 
ments—major changes in national law. In 
fact, the entire structure of our democratic 
framework provided for prudent change, 
modification, and interpretation of laws 
through the executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial branches of Government. For exam- 
ple, only 3 years after the Constitution was 
ratified, it was amended for the first time 
with 10 guarantees of freedom—the Bill of 
Rights. In 1935, when the Nation recog- 
nized the need for a program of social in- 
surance and public assistance, Congress 
passed the Social Security Act. And, less 
than a decade ago, our Supreme Court de- 
cided the red-hot issue of school integration. 
Yes, when the delegates framed the Consti- 
tution they extended their views beyond 
their present moment of time, leaving for 
posterity the responsibility to preserve the 
Nation whose structure they had fashioned 
and to adapt this Nation prudently to their 
own needs. And by leaving this democracy 
in the hands of posterity, they left it in the 
hands of each American. 

What an imposing responsibility it is for 
you and for me, for each citizen, to have, by 
law, an integral part in the Government—to 
have the responsibility of making our already 
smooth running democracy work even bet- 
ter. But this responsibility need not be so 
formidable if the full opportunities under 
the Constitution are realized and taken ad- 
vantage of. Our national laws provide basic 
freedoms; we have freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from unjust pun- 
ishment, freedom to choose our officials and 
leaders—to name just a few. In short, we 
have the freedoms to live without fear and 
to make the most possible out of our autono- 
mous government. Yet all these freedoms 
inherent in the Constitution propound one 
main freedom, the tool of our democracy: 
that each citizen has the right to his own 
personal thoughts, his own way of living. If 
our Government weren’t to this 
end of freedom of personal beliefs, do you 
suppose you could find a Communist 
of America, a John Birch Society, a Kiwanis 
Club, or even a Democratic or Republican 
Party? Freedom of personal beliefs in our 
democracy is the keynote of the second and 
third types of abstract moments: the mo- 
ment of decision or discrimination, and the 
moment of inspiration. Being exposed to 
divergent ideas instead of to the single gray 
fact of collectivism or socialism, our thoughts 
are sometimes shocked, but, we have the 
chance to sample, to savor, to evaluate, to 
choose or to reject, and to interpret ideas. 
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In much the same way as we sample new or 
exotic foods at a restaurant, so we sample 
ideas freely and indulge in fresh thought 
through books and newspapers, radio and 
television, and through uncurbed discussion. 
Ideas are to be tasted, and, as Francis Bacon 
said of books, “some few to chewed and 
digested.” By this liberal e: re to a 
smorgasbord of ideas the individual can pick 
out what he wants from life. And by se- 
lecting an idea from “here and there and 
over there,” and by putting these together, 
often, by a mysterious process called origi- 
nality, he can come up with a fresh new 
thought, a provoking idea, in a moment of 
inspiration. This right to countless mo- 
ments to discriminate among ideas and the 
right to engender individual thought—the 
right to a moment of discrimination and the 
right to a moment of inspiration—together 
form the complex, basic freedom inherent in 
our democracy, the freedom which is the tool 
for true thinking individualism. This in- 
dividualism is the primary ingredient for 
making democracy work better. But in 
order for this individualism to have more 
than a stereotyped significance, the thought 
of each true individual must be the result of 
his own search for self-identity—a search to 
sample, to evaluate, to seek out, and then to 
choose what he wants from life: whether he 
wishes to be a Communist or a Democrat, 
whether he wishes to be an agnostic or a 
Christian, or whether he wishes to experi- 
ment freely in life and form his own original 
set of standards. When a person achieves 
this cardinal thought for himself, then he 
experiences the greatest of all moments—the 
moment of truth. And in our democracy of 
free thought, anyone can find his moment of 
truth 


Our Nation is constructed on this basis of 
individual moments, for the divergent opin- 
ions and ideas of the populace, as a whole, 
adapt and build our system of ever-changing 
laws. This has been true for 175 years. To- 
day we are still, as Madison said so long ago, 
“framing a system which we wish to last 
for ages.“ When modifying our laws for 
the good of the democracy we must think 
and “extend our views beyond the present 
moment of time.” That is, with objective 
strictness as to keeping with basic consti- 
tutional principles and with subjective per- 
sonal judgment, we must consider a new 
proposal or idea, not on its present merit 
alone, but on its potential and on its prob- 
ability of future repercussions. 

Now we are at the apex of democratic exist- 
ence. But think for a moment about the 
words of Dr. John Stambaugh, vice chancel- 
lor of Vanderbilt University: “The historical 
cycle of the body politic indicates that man 
progresses from bondage to spiritual faith, 
from spiritual faith to courage, from cour- 
age to freedom, and from freedom to abun- 
dance. Then comes the waning, from abun- 
dance to selfishness, from selfishness to 
apathy, from apathy to dependency, and from 
dependency right back into bondage again.” 
To insure that our democracy will continue 
to improve and will not face this mortifying 
degradation—to make democracy work even 
better than it already is working—each citi- 
zen must identify his responsibility to find 
his own individually significant part under 
our constitutional structure. Some may say, 
“Oh, come on now; all this sounds fine, but 
what can I really do to serve my country 
and to make democracy work better?” The 
answer with a profound, unselfish desire for 
both the immediate and future good of the 
Nation—a true desire to make our democ- 
racy work better—realize deeply the histor- 
ical, discriminatory, and inspirational mo- 
ments in your life and in those of others’ 
lives; experience, taste, and interpret life to 
the fullest, and carefully choose your own 
ideals so that each moment in your life is 
a moment of truth. 
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THE GOP A PARTY WITHOUT A 
POLICY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in recent 
months there has been a great deal of 
selectivity in the attacks mounted 
against the administration by members 
of the opposition party. It is apparent 
that there is lacking in this year a so- 
called “safe issue” with which they can 
harass the party in power. 

An excellent summation of the dilem- 
ma I refer to is contained in a column 
written by Marquis Childs which ap- 
peared in the Wednesday edition of the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue GOP A Party WITHOUT A POLICY 

(By Marquis Childs) 

Except for a few individuals speaking on 
their own, the Republican Party, the party 
of Abraham Lincoln and emancipation, has 
taken no clear stand on the outstanding do- 
mestic issue of the day—integration versus 
segregation. To a few Republicans acutely 
concerned with the dilemma of their party 
this seems a striking illustration of failure 
after failure to take advantage of wide-open 
opportunities that arise from a vulnerability 
of a Democratic administration following a 
hesitant and compromising line. 

There has been a lot of talk about candi- 
dates and who is to be the GOP presidential 
nominee in 1964. But, putting aside the 
power of a Democratic President running for 
reelection, if the Republicans cannot pull to- 
gether on some major issues, and, equally 
important, if they cannot seem to offer a 
constructive alternative, the value of the 
nomination is a large question mark. 

A bit of dialog in the Senate restaurant 
the other day pointed this up: 

“Don’t you know,” one of the workers in 
the GOP vineyard asked a leading Republican 
Senator, “that ‘Bull’ Connor (Eugene Connor, 
until last week Birmingham’s police com- 
missioner) is the Democratic national com- 
mitteeman from Alabama? Couldn't you 
make a lot out of that? Doesn't it show the 
bind the Democrats are in?” 

“Yes, I know that's true,” the Senator re- 
plied, “but you see I'm afraid a lot of our 
people down there feel the same way about 
the race question as ‘Bull’ Connor.” 

In both the Senate and House Republicans 
Ihave voted heavily against principal ad- 
ministration measures. This promises to 
prevail through the present session. Efforts 
of moderates such as Senator CLIFFORD CASE, 
of New Jersey, to line up a minority to push 
for urban renewal and other programs, about 
which President Kennedy talks much with 
little or no result, invariably fail. The reg- 
ulars are simply not interested and, with the 
old club spirit predominating, they tend to 
intimidate the moderates. 

In private, Republicans keenly aware of 
the party’s history, speak gloomily of 1964. 
They cannot forget what happened in 1936. 
That was the GOP's alltime low. Repub- 
licans based their campaign on opposition 
to every New Deal measure with attack, at- 
tack, attack. That same sound comes from 
the Republican minority in Congress today. 

The difference today is that foreign policy 
is a big issue while it was not 30 years ago. 
An outsize blunder—or simply a bad turn 
of fate in a precarious world—could put the 
administration on the spot. But it could 
also put the Nation in jeopardy and the re- 
sponse might be to rally around present 
leadership. 
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The second difference is the threat of de- 
fection by the Democrats in the South. The 
Republican dilemma here is acute. The 
gains they have made in the Deep South 
have been mostly thanks to conservatives 
who see the Democratic Party as a radical and 
an integrationist party. A candidate and a 
platform tailored for them could never 
carry the 15 or 20 States with large-scale 
industrial development. 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller would have 
a better chance than any of the candidates 
so far talked about to win Negro support and 
attract moderates and independents in the 
cities. But the formidable reaction against 
his remarriage for the time being has put 
him virtually out of the picture. 

The party faithful love Senator Barry 
GotpwatTer. Conceivably his supporters can 
carry through their plans to combine dele- 
gates from the South, Midwest, and the 
Mountain States to nominate him. But al- 
most no one believes he could be elected. 

Since Gov. William Scranton, of Penn- 
sylvania, has successfully kept out of the 
glare of discussion, this leaves at the mo- 
ment Gov. George Romney, of Michigan. 
The feeling is growing that in the end he 
will be the nominee. In the Eisenhower 
tradition of a nonpolitical citizens assault 
on the problems of Government, he has with 
his attractive personality wide appeal. 

In 1936 President Roosevelt talked about 
issues scarcely at all. If only because he 
seemed to feel no pressure to discuss the 
great unfinished task before America, he 
moved across the country like a benevolent 
bishop visiting his diocese. In November he 
carried every State except Maine and Ver- 
mont, 

One thing rides high in President Ken- 
nedy'’s consideration—to win by a much 
larger margin than the squeak of 1960. With 
no positive pressure of the great issues of 
the day in a year of prosperity he might con- 
clude it would be shrewd to emulate the 
Roosevelt approach. 


GROWING SUPPORT FOR THE 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I di- 
rect the attention of my colleagues to 
the growing support for the Youth Em- 
ployment Act recently passed by this 
body and now being considered for action 
in the House of Representatives. 

A recent poll taken by my Minnesota 
colleague, Representative ANCHER NEL- 
sen, indicated that 67 percent of the 
respondents in this predominantly rural 
area, approved of the proposal to set 
up a Youth Conservation Corps. 

In addition, our office has received a 
considerable amount of mail in support 
of the proposal from professional people, 
judges, social workers, probation officers 
and law enforcement officials who recog- 
nize the importance of this legislation 
in attacking the problem of high school 
dropouts and juvenile delinquency. 

In a statement to the Beverly Evening 
Times, Beverly, Mass., Police Chief Ed- 
ward Aucone, has pinpointed the urgen- 
cy for passage in the House of the Youth 
Employment Act. His words, come from 
the background of many years of experi- 
ence in the law enforcement field and 
dealing with juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Beverly 
Evening Times be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

As I noted during the floor debate on 
the Youth Employment Act, the outpour- 
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ing of public support in favor of this 
legislation was most gratifying. 

the Senate hearings on S. 1, 60 public and 
private witnesses appeared in support of 
the Youth Employment Act; one lone 
witness appeared in dissent. Dozens of 
other organizations filed supporting 
statements; two statements were filed in 
opposition. There was a most impressive 
galaxy of witnesses supporting the Youth 
Employment Act. 

I am pleased to see this support con- 
tinues to grow. I indeed hope that the 
House of Representatives can give the 
Youth Employment Act prompt consid- 
eration. This legislation offers our coun- 
try a historic opportunity to begin mak- 
ing inroads in the national crisis over 
jobless youth. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Beverly Evening Times, Beverly 
(Mass.) May 16, 1963] 
CHIEF Aucone ASKS SUPPORT oF YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Police Chief Edward Aucone today called 
upon the citizens of Beverly to contact their 
Congressman and urge him to vote favorably 
for the youth employment and conservation 
bill which will provide work and training op- 
portunities for our young Americans. 

Chief Aucone said: “This bill was passed 
by the Senate April 10 and it is expected to go 
before the House in the immediate future; 
therefore it is important that you write or 
wire your Congressman immediately. 

“Favorable House action on the youth 
employment and conservation bill will pro- 
vide work and training for youths from the 
age of 16 through 21. 

“Members of the Youth Conservation 
Corps will receive $60 a month in wages. 
They will be given lodging, board, work 
clothes, tools and equipment, medical and 
other necessities. The corpsmen will be un- 
der the direct supervision of adult conserva- 
tionists, foresters, rangers, and others. 

“They will work on—and receive train- 
ing in—various jobs and projects involving 
general areas as erosion, stream control, re- 
forestation, and construction of outdoor rec- 
reation and camp facilities. 

In addition, the corpsmen will be given 
technical training and educational skills 
through classroom periods after work hours. 

“The youth conservation program acts 
both as a preventive of youth delinquency 
and as a needed asset in the conservation 
of our natural resources, 

“The need for these projects is now, and 
it is an extremely pressing need. Kindly ask 
your Congressman to give these Presidential 
recommendations priority and swift, hearty 
endorsement.” 


MONGERS OF HATE AND HYSTERIA 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
June 3, 1963, the Evening Star published 
an editorial by the columnist William 
S. White entitled “Mongers of Hate and 
Hysteria.” The editorial puts in proper 
perspective many of the points as well 
as the principles in controversy in rela- 
tion to the racial tensions now raging 
throughout our Nation. 

Mr, White is always objective in his 
thinking and in his presentations. He 
has rendered a service to the Nation in 
the writing of the editorial. 

In order that the editorial might have 
wider distribution and come to the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress, I ask 
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unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 3, 1963] 
MONGERS OF HATE AND HYSTERIA 
(By William S. White) 


This country, which has not in fact ever 
been very strong on hatred, is being warned, 
rightly if excessively, against the “merchants 
of hate.” 

We ought, however, to be alerted to an- 
other sort of merchant, too. This is the 
monger of hysteria and the peddler of a 
double-thick based upon double standards 
of truth and objectivity. 

All over this land he is suddenly overstat- 
ing and inflaming, rather than sensibly 
seeking to abate, the current racial tensions 
of the United States. 

To say that these are ugly tensions is to 
say the truth. To “warn” as many are do- 
ing as though on signal, that these tensions 
are the foreshadowings of national revolu- 
tion is to speak inflammable falsehood. But 
this dangerous falsehood can become danger- 
ous reality if the hysteria monger is not 
quieted or will not quiet himself and so 
cease bellowing “fire” in a crowded national 
theater. 

For now he is raising demands not sim- 
ply for the just vindication of the Negro's 
actual rights. He is demanding the creation, 
for the Negro alone, of false rights which 
are not now, and never have been in all 
the long centuries of an Anglo-American 
concept based on orderly freedom, the rights 
of anybody at all. 

Fairminded men—and being fair now 
requires fairness to the majority as well as 
to the minority and fairness also to consti- 
tutional truth—will agree that the actual 
rights thus far denied the Negro must be 
granted tohim. These actual rights include 
the ballot and an equal opportunity in all 
the public facilities—the schools, the parks, 
transportation, and so on. 

But they do not include and will never 
include—unless the Kennedy administration 
is to seek that destruction through Congress 
or the Supreme Court—the destruction of 
the most ancient and irreplaceable right of 
man in an open society. This is the right 
of privacy outside his public obligations, 
including the private operation, wise or 
unwise, of private property. 

If a shopkeeper can be compelled by un- 
exampled Federal force to serve all who ap- 
pear there and if on refusing, his business 
can be disrupted with Federal blessing by 
demonstrators swarming in from the streets, 
the institution of private property is finished. 
When the institution of private property is 
finished, personal privacy is finished. 

The lawyer who prefers to choose his 
clients—or his clerks—can find his law office 
seized and occupied by those he has rejected. 
So can the doctor. So can any editor or 
other professional man. The employer un- 
doubtedly can be told whom to fire and 
whom he must not fire. 

Private property and private attitudes, 
however sourly run the one and however 
wrong the other, are not public utilities nor 
publicly established and paid-for enterprises. 
They are not buses on which all are free to 
ride by dropping in a dime. 

And take note of this: This is no longer 
simply a problem for the South, that region 
of minority economic power, minority po- 
litical power, and minority opinionmaking 
power. So long the South has been the very 
safe, and very rewarding, whipping boy for 
the hysteria monger comfortably established 
far from the scene of tortured dilemma. 

But no more. Involved here is all of this 
country and every man in it, of every color. 
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For, consciously or not, the hysteria mon- 
ger—that collective symbol for demagogic 
politicians and emotionally transfixed opin- 
ion molders—is reaching for something far 
different from equal justice for minorities. 
He is, consciously or not, reaching for the 
end of orderly freedom. 

And he is doing so by a blackmail of fear; 
fear that unless administration and Con- 
gress submit, they—the Negroes—will turn 
in violence upon their country. 

This is more than a libel on the Negro race. 
This is creating an intolerable either/or cli- 
mate alien to all that this Nation is. 

A terrible issue is being approached not on 
such criteria as what in fairness and lawful- 
ness should be done, but rather upon what 
must be done lest “they” bring anarchy 
and revolution. 

Let those who ceaselessly warn of what 
must be done pause before it is altogether 
too late and ask themselves: 

Am I really warning, or am I inciting 
violence and thus repaying past injustice to 
one minority with immense and irreparable 
future injustice to all Americans and to the 
American vision of unity in diversity which 
is the greatest gift in all history to free 
government? 


COMMUNISTS IN CUBA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Committee for Collective Security re- 
cently directed an open letter to the 
President concerning U.S. policy toward 
Cuba. The letter was printed in the 
Hartford, Conn., Courant of April 29 and 
has been particularly called to my 
attention. 

Mr. President, I am firmly convinced 
that the first step toward an effective 
Cuban policy is a widespread public 
understanding of the issues involved and 
the threat that is presented to our Na- 
tion and this hemisphere by Soviet 
troops securely stationed 90 miles from 
our shores. In my judgment, this letter 
clearly explores the issues that we must 
consider, and offers a number of pro- 
posals for policy initiatives. Without 
fully endorsing all that is contained in 
the letter, I believe it is a constructive 
contribution to national thinking on the 
subject. I hope it will have full consid- 
eration from our policymakers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this open letter to the Presi- 
dent, signed by Roderick Stevens, Sr., be 
printed following my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A POLICY For CUBA 
To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

Communism has secured a firm foothold 
in the Western Hemisphere through the 
military buildup in Cuba by Soviet Russia. 
The United States is therefore confronted 
with a choice between the use of force as by 
invasion, the acceptance through inaction of 
coexistence with Cuban communism con- 
trolled by Soviet Russia, and effective coun- 
teraction. Aerial observation, to learn what 
is happening in Cuba cannot reveal con- 
cealed troops, penetrate prepared camouflage, 
or monitor submarine delivery of military 
supplies. Whether or not there are defen- 
sive or offensive weapons in Cuba presenting 
a military threat to countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, the fact remains that, even if 
Russian military forces are withdrawn, Cuban 
infiltrators, and guerrillas will have been 
trained for the invasion and subversion of 
Latin American countries. Subversion is a 
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form of aggression and can be psychological 
as well as physical—Czechoslovakia was 
taken over by the Communists without the 
firing of a single shot. 

The most important means of preventing 
the spread of communism in Latin Amer- 
ica is through the Alliance for Progress whose 
purpose is to assist each country to raise its 
standard of living by attacking the basic 
problems of poverty, disease, and illiteracy. 

The United States, however, should call 
for an immediate meeting of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and urge it to take 
measures, short of the use of force, to deal 
with the Cuban situation. 

Following are suggested proposals for con- 
sideration by the Organization of American 
States: 

Control the movement of individuals to 
and from Communist countries, especially 
Cuba. 

Sever telegraphic and telephonic commu- 
nication and airplane service between the 
member states and Cuba. 

Forbid the use of ports of member states 
to vessels trading with Cuba. 

Establish a Spanish language radio station 
for standard broadcasting into Cuba. 

Jam radio propaganda from Cuba. 

Prevent the flow of Communist propaganda 
through the mails. 

Eliminate the right of asylum on univer- 
sity campuses where pro-Communists, many 
of whom take courses only to foment agi- 
tation, claim near-immunity from arrest. 

Urge the countries of the free world to 
reduce and possibly discontinue their pur- 
chase of sugar from Cuba. 

RODERICK STEPHENS, Sr., 
Vice Chairman, Policy Committee, 
Committee for Collective Security. 
New Yorg, N.Y. 


SUPPORT FOR CHURCH-RELATED 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
question of support for the 9 percent of 
American students in religiously sup- 
ported secondary schools and colleges 
and the 13 percent in church-related ele- 
mentary schools is a veritable thicket of 
thorns that has too long prevented ac- 
tion on needed priorities in Federal aid 
to education. The Congress has been 
under attack for its failure to grasp these 
thorny branches and clear a path to edu- 
cational betterment for our citizens. 

Last week our colleague Senator RIBI- 
corr made bold to deal with this problem. 
He introduced bills that would provide 
a $1,500 income tax deduction for parents 
of college children and deductions of $100 
for each child in a private secondary or 
elementary school. He further proposed 
Federal recognition of the concept of 
shared time, whereby children in church- 
related schools may use public school 
facilities for special purposes. He advo- 
cated assistance for special-purpose in- 
struction and laboratory equipment, 
teacher training, auxiliary services such 
as school lunches and bus transportation, 
and assistance to institutions of higher 
education. Senator Ristcorr’s bills re- 
veal a nice understanding of constitu- 
tional limitations and a most enlightened 
awareness of the problems of church- 
related and private educational institu- 
tions. 

I commend him for his forthright ap- 
proach to this issue. I warmly support 
the carefully drawn programs he has 
studied, prepared, and advocated in the 
Senate of the United States. It is my 
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strong hope that his bold initiative may 
receive the support it must have if the 
needs of church-related schools are to be 
met and this tiresome, harmful issue laid 
to rest where it can no longer distract us 
from the important objective of adequate 
education for all Americans. 


APPLICATION OF THE ALLIANCE 
FOR PROGRESS TO MEXICO 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, one of the 
finest and most illuminating discussions 
of the Alliance for Progress which I have 
seen in some time appeared in a recent 
“Letter to Maine” prepared by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from that 
State [Mr. MUSKIE]. 

The observations in the letter are the 
result of a visit Senator Musk made 
to Mexico as a member of the Third 
Interparliamentary Conference between 
the United States and Mexico. The 
Senator follows a cogent summary of 
the general concepts of the Alliance with 
a penetrating analysis of their applica- 
tion in Mexico. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
clear and concise and very well written 
letter to Maine be printed in the RECORD, 
so it may be read all the way from Maine 
to Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO MAINE FROM SENATOR MUSKIE 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1963. 

Dran Farenps: For the past several weeks, 
political events in Canada, culminating in 
the general election this week, have drawn 
our attention to the north. There we 
watched our friendly neighbors, entangled 
in domestic issues, reflecting their frustra- 
tion over the economic and military impact 
of the dominating U.S. presence. Very simi- 
lar frustrations influence our friends to the 
south in the Republic of Mexico. Both 
countries are basically friendly toward us. 
Nevertheless, even good friends can fall out 
unless there is continuing effort to resolve 
our differences, 

From March 15 to 24, I was a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the Third Interparlia- 
mentary Conference between the United 
States and Mexico. We met with our Mexi- 
can counterparts in Guanajuato, located 
230 miles northwest of Mexico City. 

The agenda included: (1) An appraisal of 
the Alliance for Progress; (2) a perspective 
on the Alliance for Progress; (3) specific 
mutual problems including tourism, border 
trade, Mexican migratory farmworkers, and 
cultural exchange; and (4) peace, disarma- 
ment, collective security and international 
relations. Separate committees were ap- 
pointed to each of these four general areas. 
I served on the first committee. We were 
provided with an instantaneous translation 
of everything said by our Mexican counter- 
parts so that the discussions moved along 
rapidly. The talks were friendly, but re- 
markably frank and even blunt on both sides. 

The purpose of the Alliance for Progress, 
which my committee discussed, is to promote 
economic development in Latin America and 
to insure that the fruits of that development 
are equitably distributed. The concept of 
the Alliance was announced by President 
Kennedy. Subsequently it was formalized at 
Punta Del Este, Uruguay, on August 16, 1961. 
All Latin American countries, except Cuba, 
became partners in the Alliance. Thus, each 
of these countries has pledged itself to in- 
ternal reforms which are needed if the fruits 
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of economic growth are to be distributed 
equitably. 

Why are the objectives of the Alliance for 
Progress important? Poverty, dis- 
ease, oppression breed discontent and unrest, 
which undermine political stability and con- 
stitute an invitation to Communist infiltra- 
tion. The turbulent and revolutionary his- 
tory of Mexico is illustrative of the explosive 
forces which can be generated when the 
masses of the people are forced to live at 
less than subsistence levels without hope for 
improvement. The revolution of 1910-17 
was the result of just such an explosion. 
The Government of Mexico ever since has 
devoted itself, with fluctuating success, to- 
ward the objective of closing the gap between 
the very rich and the very poor. In effect, it 
had been pursuing the objectives of the Alli- 
ance for the past cen $ 

The economic growth of Mexico during the 
past 20 years has been phenomenal. Indus- 
trial production has gone up 160 percent, 
agricultural production up 180 percent, and 
real national income up 170 percent. Not- 
withstanding this growth, however, the lot 
of the very poor is still very poor. The av- 
erage per capita income in rural Mexico today 
is $100 per year, and in urban Mexico is $400 
per year. 

Three objectives of the Mexican Govern- 
ment seem to me of particular importance 
in Mexico’s future: (1) agrarian reform; (2) 
tax reform; and (3) educational reform. 

Agrarian reform is the redistribution of 
land by breaking up the large feudal estates 
of old Mexico and making them available 
to the peasants. Since 1910, approximately 
110 million acres of land have been dis- 
tributed to 2 million peasants. Neverthe- 
less, land hunger is still a potentially ex- 
plosive political force. This is so, in part, 
because land redistribution has not been 
accompanied by sufficient increase in land 
productivity, Small peasant land holders 
do not have the technical know-how and 
the credit resources to attack this problem. 
Water is Mexico's great resource deficiency. 
Only 9 to 12 percent of the land is arable. 
Both the Governments of Mexico and the 
United States are applying themselves to 
this problem under the Alliance for Progress. 

Tax reform is a critical need in Mexico. 
The tremendous tasks which face the coun- 
try are such as to strain the resources of 
Mexico at best. Yet, in 1958 only 700,000 of 
7 million taxpayers were paying taxes. In- 
come tax reform was introduced in 1962, and 
is the first order of business in the cur- 
rent session of the Mexican Congress. 

Educational reform, to develop literacy and 
skills which are vital to the long-term prog- 
ress of the country, is another important ob- 
jective. In 1958, 42 percent of the children 
who should have been in the primary schools 
were not; and more than half of these were 
out because of lack of schools and teachers. 
The country is in the middle of the 11-year 
$581 million plan designed to double the 
number of teachers and classrooms for pri- 
mary schools. 

The Mexican participants advised us that 
their government is aware of these problems, 
that it is moving to solve them with de- 
termination and, that the results to date 
are a source of encouragement. The U.S. 
program of aid to Mexico has largely taken 
the form of loans, rather than grants, and 
the Mexicans want it that way. They have 
an excellent record of repayment. On the 
question of trade, the Mexicans hit hard, 
urging that U.S. policies toward Mexican ex- 
ports to our country be liberalized. 

In terms of exports and imports, the bal- 
ance of trade between Mexico and the United 
States Is favorable to us. However, American 
tourists in Mexico and Mexican agricultural 
workers employed in the United States are 
responsible for a flow of dollars into Mexico 
which more than offsets Mexico’s unfavor- 
able trade balance with us. 
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I pointed out that the United States must 
have a favorable balance-of-payments situa- 
tion if it is to continue to support the de- 
fense of the free world and its programs of 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. I 
emphasized the great burdens which the 
United States is carrying and tried to make 
it clear that, great as our resources are, they 
are not unlimited and must be used wisely. 
I also pointed out that unrestrained imports 
into the United States can be harmful to our 
domestic industrial structure. 

The attitude of the U.S. delegates in the 
discussions was one of great interest in the 
problems of Mexico, of a desire to work to- 
gether in our mutual interests, and of 
emphasis upon the fact that U.S. resources 
are not unlimited. 

In closing, I would like to state some over- 
all impressions: 

1. Having been subjected to U.S. interven- 
tion in their affairs over so much of their 
history, Mexicans are instinctively anti-inter- 
ventionist; and this view colors their attitude 
toward the Cuban situation. 

2. The main thrust of Government policy 
is near the Mexican middle of the road, which 
is somewhat to the left of the American mid- 
Gle of the road, but a long way from being 
Communist leaning. 

3. Mexico is committed to the objectives of 
the Alliance for Progress, is moving toward 
them and has achieved important progress, 
but has a long way to go. 

4. The attitude of most Mexicans toward 
the United States is friendly, but there are 
mutual problems which need constant atten- 
tion in a climate of mutual understanding. 

5. Most Mexicans want no part of Fidel 
Castro and his works for themselves. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 


“LONELY WONDERS OF KATMAI,” 
BY SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING, 
PUBLISHED IN THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, JUNE 
1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, since I 
presume most of my colleagues have as 
little time as I do for reading material 
which does not directly apply to legis- 
lation on which one plans to testify in 
the morning, or vote on next week, I 
want to call to your special attention 
the article by the junior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] entitled “Lonely 
Wonders of Katmai,” in the June 1963 
issue of National Geographic. I promise 
it will provide you with some of the most 
engrossing reading you have ever had, 
and its spectacular illustrations will be 
imprinted forever on your memory. 

Katmai National Monument in south- 
ern Alaska is the largest unit of the 
National Park Service, and can be 
reached by air, and then by jeep over a 
new trail to the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, a valley created by a volcanic 
cataclysm 50 years ago. You will be 
fascinated, I am sure, by the Senator's 
vivid prose describing, first the volcanic 
action “whose cumulative release of 
energy no hydrogen bomb could match,” 
and then the weird and pastel wasteland 
left by the holocaust. You will be 
delighted by the Senator's account of his 
own adventures, of his trudge through 
volcanic debris, harder to navigate than 
desert sand, and of his struggle up No- 
varupta’s still steaming sides, with each 
step a possible breakthrough to a smol- 
dering cavern beneath, as he made his 
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way to the lava which now plugs the yol- 
cano’s cone. 

You will enjoy, also, the pictures of 
this hardy solon resting for a moment 
after a strenuous hike, or swimming in 
the 60° temperature waters of Lake 
Brooks, and I think you will agree with 
me that he is without question our 
youngest junior Senator in both spirit 
and endurance. 

I would like to put the entire article 
in the Recorp, but since so much of its 
impact depends on its spectacular pic- 
tures as well as the flowing Gruening 
prose, I shall have to be satisfied with 
commending it to you for early reading. 


SMOKING AND LUNG CANCER 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, later this 
week I plan to introduce a bill which sug- 
gests one way to curb the galloping 
epidemic of lung cancer which science 
now seems pretty well agreed is caused, 
in part at least, by excessive cigarette 
smoking. 

As brickwork for an understanding of 
this bill, and my motive in introducing 
it, I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of May 30 entitled “Lung Cancer Cases 
Nearing Epidemic, Says Science Pair.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LUNG CANCER Cases NEARING EPIDEMIC, SAYS 
SCIENCE PAIR 
(By Nate Haseltine) 

The United States, as well as a number of 
other countries, is in the throes of a lung 
cancer epidemic, and the major cause Ís ex- 
cessiye cigarette smoking. 

This is the conclusion of a husband-wife 
prize-winning pair of science writers after 
appraising the evidence available in col- 
laboration with editors of Consumer Reports 
and other authorities. 

There is reason to believe the worst is yet 
to come, concluded Edward and Ruth 
Brecher, in their comprehensive report en- 
titled “Smoking and Lung Cancer” in the 
June issue of Consumer Reports. This is the 
monthly advisory publication of Consumers 
Union of the United States, nonprofit orga- 
nization which advises consumers on the 
merits of products. 


STATISTICS CITED 


The Brechers cited a statistical presenta- 
tion of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion to show that if present trends continue, 
lung cancer will claim the lives of more than 
1 million present schoolchildren in this 
country before they reach the age of 70 
years. 

The special report, admittedly, contains no 
new information. It analyzes the cumulative 
evidence against cigarette smoking to show 
there is no remaining room for reasonable 
doubt that cigarette smoking does cause 
lung cancer. 

Discussing autopsy records, death certifi- 
cates and the apparent invulnerability of 
nonsmoking Seventh Day Adventists to lung 
cancer, the authors concluded: 

“We are living in the midst of a major 
lung cancer epidemic. This epidemic hits 
men first and hardest, but has affected 
women as well. It is occurring not only in 
the United States but in a number of other 
countries, 

WORST TO COME 


“It cannot be explained away by such fac- 
tors as improved diagnosis. And there is 
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reason to believe that the worst is yet to 
come.” 

g other countries they say are 
caught in the epidemic wave, the authors 
said the increase in lung cancer in men has 
been even steeper (than in the United States) 
in Scotland, England, Wales and some other 
countries. 

They said almost every study made on the 
controversial subject can be subject to attack, 
due to qualifications and limitations. But 
putting them all together, they said, they 
found a wall of evidence against cigarette 
smoking. 

The science writers offered solace, however, 
to inveterate cigarette smokers who say they 
can't or don't want to kick the habit: 

“Even among those who smoke two packs 
or more a day from boyhood to old age, 8 
or 9 out of 10 will die of something else,” 
they wrote. 

They left open the fact that some of that 
“something eise“ may be deaths attributable 
to other effects of cigarette smoking. A 
preface to the 15-page report noted that it 
represents about one-fifth of a book in pub- 
lication entitled “The Consumers Union 
Report on Smoking and the Public Interest.” 

Not included in the June issue, it was 
noted, is “the other half” of the medical 
section of the new book. This will review 
evidence linking smoking to other types of 
cancer, to cardiovascular diseases of many 
Kinds, to various other conditions, and to 
general health. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


The Brechers leaned heavily on Seventh 
Day Adventist studies to bolster conclusions 
of the cause and effect relationship between 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer. 

The studies, previously publicized, were 
made by Dr. S. Ernest L. Wynder, Frank R. 
Lemon, and Irwin J. Bross at Seventh Day 
Adventist hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. The hospitals treat patients of all 
creeds, the Brechers pointed out, 

They found that patients who were not 
Seventh Day Adventists showed the same re- 
lationship between smoking habits and lung 
cancer as had already been shown in many 
previous studies. Among Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, whose creed prohibits smoking, 
lung cancer was almost totally unknown. 

“Only two cases were osed among 
many hundreds of patients dying of other 
diseases,” the author noted. “And both of 
these cases, interestingly enough, were 
among recent converts to Seventh Day Ad- 
yentism * * * and both converts (had) 
smoked a pack a day or more for 20 years or 
longer prior to their conversion.” 


BACK CHECKING 


The authors also pointed out that no con- 
trolled retrospective (back checking after 
lung cancer’s development) study has shown 
the absence of an association between cig- 
arette smoking and lung cancer. 

“If a single population could be found— 
urban or rural, domestic or foreign, red, 
yellow, black or white—in which an increase 
in lung cancer is not linked with heavy, pro- 
longed smoking, the case against the cig- 
arette would concededly be weakened,” the 
authors said. “But no such population has 
been reported.” 

Cigarette smoking, they conceded, is not 
the only cause, Heredity may play a role; 
viruses may be involved, and air pollution 
is quite probably a factor, they said. Nor 
has the possibility been ruled out that smok- 
ing and air pollution may have a combined 
effect which is greater than either factor con- 
sidered separately. 

“NOW VERY CLEAR” 

“But it is now very clear,“ they concluded, 
“that the risk of lung cancer for cigarette 
smokers as a group is enormously increased, 
and that the risk is directly proportional to 
the amount smoked.” 
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The authors pointed to experiences in Ice- 
land regarding smoking, air pollution, and 
lung cancer. People in Iceland, they noted, 
took to cigarette smoking later than those 
in other countries, “and the lung cancer epi- 
demic hit Iceland later than it hit other 
countries.” 

The Icelandic increase, they said, cannot 
be attributed to air pollution where, for ar 
least since 1943 Reykjavik (where most of 
the deaths have occurred) has had the purest 
air in Europe. This was attributed to the 
fact that both coal and oil for heating pur- 
poses there have been replaced by a munici- 
pal heating system based on hot springs near 
the city. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from Utah 
has expired. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may continue to 
make insertions in the Recorp, which 
will require approximately 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, recently 
my distinguished colleague the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD three of a 
series of four articles on the radical right 
written by that able reporter for the 
Washington Post, Julius Duscha. The 
first three articles dealt with the activi- 
ties of the John Birch Society and its 
allies in my State of Utah and in the 
neighboring State of Idaho. 

I now ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp the last of the series of 
articles, which discusses Birchism in 
Wyoming, and the editorial carried in 
the Washington Post which sums up the 
series. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the Birchers and the other members of 
their countrywide alliance—the States 
rightists, the ruralists, the racists, and 
the rightwing extremists—are out to 
win the West. They are not a feeble 
organization of crackpots, as some people 
like to dismiss them, but a well-orga- 
nized, well-financed, and efficient ma- 
chine. 

Because I agree so strongly with the 
Washington Post that “publicity is the 
one antidote to Birchite poison” I hope 
that the series of articles on them which 
the Post carried will be widely read and 
weighed. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 22, 
1963] 


SEEDS OF SUSPICION SOWN—RIGHTWING 
RADICALS ACTIVE IN WYOMING 
(By Julius Duscha) 

CasPer, Wyo—A University of Wyoming 
professor refused to speak at a seminar on 
the rightwing movement because he was 
“not ready to leave Wyoming.” 

A teacher who is deeply disturbed about 
rightwing influence in his school system 
declined to talk with me about it even on 
an off-the-record basis because he feared for 
his job. 

An editor who is out of sympathy with the 
rightwing radicals stipulated that he would 
talk with a visiting reporter only if his 
name was not mentioned. 
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This fear of vituperative attack and eco- 
nomic retaliation is one of the most dis- 
turbing aspects oz the rightwing resurgence 
in the Mountain States. 

POLITICALLY EFFECTIVE 

In Wyoming, as in other Western States 
where the rightwing radicals have stepped 
up their activities, the number of extremists 
is small, but they are politically effective. 

The Republican-dominated and extremely 
conservative Wyoming Legislature approved 
a series of eight States rights proposals being 
promoted by the rightwing radicals. 

They would restrict the power of the Su- 
preme Court in matters involving State laws 
and the reapportionment of legislatures and 
allow legislatures to propose constitutional 
amendments without the concurrence of 
Congress. 

Other memorials endorsed by the Wyoming 
legislators call for the repeal of the law 
setting up a disarmament agency and oppose 
further increases in social security taxes. 

Significantly, a memorial urging an end 
to all Federal aid (and to U.S. participation 
in the United Nations) was approved by the 
Wyoming house but not by the senate. 

The Federal Government owns most of the 
land in thinly populated Wyoming, but Fed- 
eral assistance to the State in the form of 
irrigation and other projects is important. 

Although memorials in Congress are no 
more than expressions of a point of view, 
they receive a great deal of publicity and un- 
questionably affect the political climate of 
a State. 

ACTIVE IN PTA 

In addition to their activities during the 
legislative session, the rightwingers have also 
been active in parent-teacher associations. 

When the rightwing radicals are not talk- 
ing about “the conspiracy,” in Washington, 
by which they mean practically all Republi- 
cans and Democrats in positions of power, 
they are denouncing “the brainwashing” 
in the public schools, by which they mean 
any objective discussion of public policies. 

In Casper, a pleasant, sophisticated oil 
town with a population of more than 45,000, 
rightwing radicals tried to take over the 
Grant School PTA. 

They tried to move in after the National 
Education Association sent a questionnaire 
to all PTA’s seeking their views on Federal 
aid to education and other issues affecting 
schools. 

Rightwingers in the PTA sought to use 
answers to the NEA questions as a rallying 
point for their views, but lost their fight at 
a stormy meeting. 


TEACHERS CAUTIOUS 


The immediate battle may have been lost 
by the rightwingers, but teachers are known 
to be carefully watching what they say. 
Some are also staying away from discussions 
of even mildly controversial issues. 

And when the Democratic Women's Club 
in Casper decided to hold a seminar on the 
rightwing movement, it ran into consider- 
able difficulty when it tried to get college 
and university professors to participate be- 
cause of fears of retribution from the 
rightists. 

Senator Gun W. McGee, Democrat, of 
Wyoming, a liberal, is convinced that the 
rightwing activity ir Wyoming is part of an 
effort to unseat him in 1964. 

Much of it undoubtedly is aimed at 
Monz, but the rightwing radicals in the 
Mountain States are doing more than chal- 
lenging liberal and even moderate politicians 
in either party. 

The members of the John Birch Society 
and all of the other rightwing radicals are 
sowing seeds of suspicion and distrust by 
trying to undermine government itself. 
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They are doing this by peddling half- 
truths, by using innuendoes and by delib- 


_erately misrepresenting facts and policies. 


And when the rightwingers are challenged, 
they seek to cut off opposition through name- 
calling and economic retaliation. The sti- 
fling of debate which results from these tac- 
tics is perhaps the greatest danger of the 
rightists in the Rockies. 


[From the Washington Post, May 22, 1963] 
RESURGENT RIGHT 


The John Birch Society and other extrem- 
ist groups no longer can be dismissed simply 
as cranks. As the series in this newspaper 
by Julius Duscha documents, the Birchites 
and their fellow travelers are concentrating 
their campaign of fanaticism in the sparse- 
ly settled Mountain States. Their strategy 
is to use every device of propaganda and 
intimidation in areas where a few votes can 
swing an election, And in the process they 
are sowing distrust for all American institu- 
tions—schools, courts and government, 
State and local—in a manner that a dedi- 
cated Communist would surely applaud. 

Relentless publicity is one antidote to the 
Birchite poison. It is quite one thing for a 
group of Americans to advance a dissenting 
position, using legitimate means of ad- 
vocacy. But is quite another to employ libel- 
ous name-calling of a kind that matches 
Communist tactics in virulence, The sad- 
dest consequence of the extremist campaign, 
as recounted by Mr. Duscha, is that moderate 
community leaders are afraid to take issue 
with the Birchites because of the anony- 
mous phone calls and slanderous attacks that 
result. 

Pick up the rocks anywhere in the coun- 
try and some strange creatures are bound to 
be there, What is especially disquieting in 
the Mountain States is that some Americans 
who should know better are lending comfort 
to the night crawlers and know-nothings. 


FERRY AT HITE, UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I read with 
considerable interest a nostalgic article 
in the Salt Lake Tribune of May 19 about 
the ferry at Hite, Utah. This ferry, 
venerable and picturesque, will be 
covered next month by the creeping 
waters of Lake Powell, as the Glen Can- 
yon Dam fills behind its mighty barrier. 

Were the swallowing up of the ferry 
to end the only Colorado River crossing 
within a hundred miles, the event would 
indeed be a sad one for the people of 
a vast area of Utah. But, as the article 
points out, this is only the end of one 
era and the beginning of another, be- 
cause the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
has approved $3 million for the con- 
struction of a bridge which will span the 
rising waters. 

As a member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, I was successful in 
having the funds to build this bridge 
written into the Federal Aid Highway 
Act. I was given a strong hand in this 
accomplishment by the late distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma, Mr. 
Kerr, who was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee handling the bill. Credit for the 
bridge belongs not to the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, which is carrying out the 
congressional mandate, but to the body 
which was responsible for appropriat- 
ing the funds—the Congress of the 
United States. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
Tribune article be carried in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
EVICTION OF HITE Ferry 
(By Bob Holden) 

HITE, GARFIELD COUNTY.—Time is running 
out for historic Hite Ferry. 

Once the only crossing on the Colorada 
River in this isolated southeastern Utah area, 
the picturesque ferry will be swallowed 
sometime in July by the rising waters of 
Lake Powell behind Glen Canyon Dam. 

Its demise will mark the end of an era— 
and herald the beginning of another. 

In place of the venerable wooden craft, 
floating on four pontoons and powered by an 
old automobile engine, three graceful 
bridges will reach across two river chasms 
and one canyon. 

Surveyors are peering through transits, 
mapping out a projected route which may 
some day carry traffic between Blanding and 
Hanksville—opening the gates to the awe- 
some, rugged region. 

The U.S. Bureau of Public Roads has ap- 
proved $3 million for construction of the 
spans. The money was allocated from Fed- 
eral public lands funds last January, and 
no State money will be required for con- 
struction, 

No provision, however, was made for funds 
to improve 135 miles of roads between 
Hanksville, Wayne County, and Blanding, 
San Juan County. The authorized bridges 
would serve traffic between these points. 

While State planners are deciding whether 
State Road 95 project is important enough 
to displace projects already on priority lists, 
highway crews are moving ahead with tem- 
porary routes to the proposed bridge sites. 

One road on the Blanding site of the 
Colorado River already is passable. 

Highway planners, supervised by District 
4 Engineer J. Q. Adair, Price, are mapping a 
temporary road to the sites from the Hanks- 
ville side. 

Another preliminary step is possible re- 
location of the ferry to about 6 miles up- 
stream. 

But, even then, the ferry’s quaintness will 
succumb to progress as two outboard motors 
will power it across the river. 

A projected routing of the new road takes 
off from the present State Road 95 about 6 
miles from Hite Ferry. Hugging shale and 
sandstone ledges it would wind northeast 
to the 300-foot span over the Fremont 
(Dirty Devil) River. 

From there it would continue east 6 miles 
to a massive 600-foot bridge over the Colo- 
rado, then wind in a southeasterly direction 
across a third 300-foot span over White Can- 
yon. Finally, it would join the present U95 
running to Blanding. 

If priority lists are shuffled—and if the 
road is completed—area promoters foresee a 
day when carloads of tourists will glide along 
the highway viewing some of the Nation’s 
most unusual scenic attractions. 


BARBARA WARD'S WILLIAMSBURG 
SPEECH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, almost 
everyone I have talked with in the last 
2 days has mentioned the extraordinary 
speech delivered by Barbara Ward, the 
noted economist, on June 1 at the annual 
Williamsburg, Va., observance of the 50 
days in 1776 when the youthful American 
Colonies asserted their insistence on in- 
dependence. 
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This brilliant and articulate English- 
woman often says what Americans want 
said about their democratic heritage and 
forefathers, and what should be said 
about present-day attitudes and leader- 
ship far better than we seem able to say 
it for ourselves. 

Miss Ward declared that “the whole 
world is astir with the aspirations of 
1776—except, perhaps the Atlantic Com- 
munity within which they first came to 
birth and where, now, they are in danger 
of degenerating to the level of Fourth of 
July rhetoric.” 

She asks that the same vision be ap- 
plied to the world’s predicament today 
as was applied by the men of 1776 to the 
problems they faced, and suggests that 
the United States, “the first free Federal 
experiment on a continental scale” take 
the lead and be the model. Only then, 
she says, can “we transform the decade of 
development from rhetoric to fact.” 

This is the essence of her eloquent 
challenge: 

If we do not dream today, tomorrow will 
belong to those who do. The visions of 1776 
have proved to be harder and more realistic 
than the fears and conservatisms of those 
who opposed them. 

What will be the visions of 1963? Who 
will dream them? And if freemen have no 
more visions, how soon will the great tradi- 
tion of 1776 perish from the earth? 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Miss Ward's stirring address de- 
livered in the historic hall of the House 
of Burgesses in Virginia's colonial capi- 
tal, as it appeared in the Washington 
Post, be carried in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text OF BARBARA Warp’s WILLIAMSBURG 

SPEECH 

(Norx.—Following is the text of Barbara 
Ward's “Prelude to Independence” address 
given at Williamsburg, Va., yesterday.) 

If we look back on the men who framed 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights over the 
interval of nearly two tumultuous centuries, 
our first impression must surely be one of 
amazement at the universality and audacity 
of their political imagination. They were 
themselves heirs of one of the great pioneer- 
ing ventures of humanity—the drive which 
took the cockleshell boats of Europe round 
the world and established for the first time, 
against fearful hazards, the concept of a sin- 
gle, terrestrial habitation for the human race, 
Then, within little more than a century of 
this first revolutionary expansion, here were 
the sober burghers of Williamsburg making 
quite as remarkable a set of affirmations 
about the political needs and aspirations of 
this one human family. 

We must note that they did not speak for 
Virginians only, or even for Americans. The 
universal note is struck in the first great for- 
mulation of American liberties: “All men are 
equally free and independent," “all have cer- 
tain inherent rights,“ government! —in 
other words, all governments—‘“ought to be 
instituted for the common benefit, protec- 
tion, and security of the people, nation, or 
community.” There is nothing restricted or 

here. These forefathers of ours, 
in their wigs and kneebreeches and flowered 
waistcoats, believed themselves to be acting 
beyond any local custom or tradition, They 
believed that they spoke for all mankind. 
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The aspiration is all the more remarkable 
when we remember the apparent narrowness 
of their political scope and the real inhi- 
bitions of their physical endowment. Here 
they were, 13 separate Colonies, not yet cer- 
tain whether neighbors would be ready to 
share sovereignty, even less certain whether 
the power of Britain could be successfully 
withstood. To seawards lay uncertainty and 
hostility; inland, a vast unknown where 
French pretentions and Indian enmity had 
still to be reckoned with. So, faced with 
odds which only seem favorable because we 
know the outcome, they spoke not as be- 
leaguered citizens but as heirs and perpet- 
uators of human freedom itself. We have 
to try with all our imaginative powers to 
recreate the magnificence of their audacity. 
Custom has staled it for us. We take for 
granted what should still leave us speech- 
less with surprise. 


EARLY OBSTACLES CITED 


Their audacity stands in all the sharper 
contrast because of their physical insuffi- 
ciencies. Communication and transport 
tended to separate them rather than draw 
them closer. Coming to share in these fes- 
tivities, I could breakfast in London and 
take luncheon in New York, In Jefferson's 
day, one would have not reached half way 
to Baltimore. Farming still aimed at self- 
sufficiency. Industry was so little advanced 
that, while John Adams could explain that 
“many curious engines have been construct- 
ed to facilitate business,” Jefferson wrote to 
Harvard complaining that the study of Amer- 
ica’s mineralogy “was still untouched.” Edu- 
cation was widespread, true, and Yankee in- 
ventiveness had already made its mark, 

But the Colonies were still, as we should 
say now, in a very early stage of develop- 
ment, still 40 or 50 years away from takeoff, 
still a century away from a fully articulated 
industrial system. The dreams of these men 
were palpably ahead of their tools, their ends 
of their means, their visions of their work- 
aday abilities. The disparity did not daunt 
them. They simply went ahead to create 
the first free continental society known to 
human history. 

Such is the true perspective of 1776— 
unlimited vision, limited means. What, 
then, would the men of 1776 say of our pres- 
ent predicament? 

Let us be clear about one thing at the 
outset. They would be staggered, over- 
whelmed by the ample quality of our means. 
Surpluses in wheat and meat which drown 
the market, threatened tropical surpluses 
which will do the same, steel mills working 
at 60 percent of capacity because of over- 
supply, oil markets threatened by Russian 
crude, European coal mines by Anglo-Saxon 
output, all fuel by future atomic energy, 
a 5 percent unemployment rate in America 
because of surplus labor—and although at 
least $100 billions a year are spent by all 
protagonists on arms and perhaps $12 bil- 
lions on space, the surpluses persist while 
annual increases in Atlantic income are 
never less than 2 percent a year, with over 
a 5 percent rate of growth in Western 
Europe—and, incidentally, over 10 percent 
in Japan. Such a cornucopia of capacity 
has bestowed on mankind a freedom which 
the Founding Fathers could not even en- 
visage—the freedom which springs from 4 
physical ability to realize virtually any goal 
the community may choose to set. 


GOALS CHANGED 


And what are the goals? Here, surely, we 
find ourselves in exactly the opposite posi- 
tion from the men of 1776. Nothing was 
limited about them except their means, 
Everything is limited about us except our 
means. The world today is smaller than 
the continent they faced. The unity of 
human experience which they proclaimed 
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has been demonstrated not only by the sci- 
ence that abolishes space and time but by 
the aspirations which unite whole communi- 
ties in the desire for modernity and tech- 


nological breakthrough. The Thirteen 
Colonies, underdeveloped States 180-odd 
years ago, are now the leaders of a 


human column all of whom, virtually 
without exception, march forward intent 
upon securing the same elbow room and 
sharing in the same abundance. Life—they 
want, too, to extend thelr human span from 
20 to 70 years. Liberty—they want, and have 
nearly achieved, the self-respect of self- 
governing communities. The pursuit of 
happiness—at least they know happiness 
does not lie in sickness, in hunger, in racial 
subjection, in unremitting toil. The whole 
world is astir with the aspirations of 1776— 
except perhaps the Atlantic Community 
within which they first came to birth and 
where, now, they are in danger of degen- 
erating to the level of Fourth of July 
rhetoric. 

Have we confident economic goals? We 
may proclaim a decade of development—our 
hearts are not in it. The 1 percent of na- 
tional income to be dedicated to development 
is reached by no more than one or two 
wealthy nations. In America, in spite of 
steady support by public opinion, political 
pressure is all to cut back the American 
contribution on the grounds that the effort 
is failing to give the expected return, 

Yet the reasons given are hardly convinc- 
ing. It is forgotten how much aid has 
simply sustained Western exports during the 
recent fallaway in primary prices. It is 
forgotten to what degree Western trade pol- 
icies discriminate against the poorer na- 
tions. It is forgotten that the span of suc- 
cessful development in any society is not 
less than a couple of generations. Today, 
after only a decade, Western governments 
seem to expect results they could not have 
achieved themselves in a comparable period. 
It is forgotten in how many countries edu- 
cation, the foundation of all skills, has still 
to be built. It is forgotten how much, over 
the last decade, has in fact been learned, how 
many foundations laid, roads opened up, 
dams built, the habits of saving and in- 
vestment introduced. And even if it is rea- 
sonable to concentrate resources on the more 
promising experiments, this is no reason for 
an absolute overall cut, 

IMPATIENCE SCORED 

If the men of 1776 had attempted the 
opening up of America with the testy im- 
patience of so many politicians today, they 
would barely haye crossed the Adirondacks. 
England at the time of the Luddites was 
about at the stage reached by many de- 
veloping countries today. But to the light 
of flaring barns, to the sound of anger in the 
streets, with the fury of the urban mobs be- 
hind them, the men of that age did not 
stop investing. They passed the Reform 
Bill instead. Must we be less steady in our 
long-term perspectives? 

Seen in the aspect not of a single decade 
but of the 50 or 60 years needed for full 
modernization, economic assistance to our 
crowded world could seem as challenging as 
our space ventures and far more rewarding. 
To set young minds afire, to create new 
opportunities for creative work, to break the 
millenial dependence on hatchet and hoe, to 
open up the streams of lifegiving water, to 
make the desert blossom, to give all man- 
kind some share in the patrimony of 1776— 
this would seem a physical ideal not un- 
worthy to stand beside space probes and 
infinitely more rewarding than the endless 
proliferation of the means of death. 

And if our economic vision wholly fails to 
match our physical means, what are we to 
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say of our political goals? Timidly, hesi- 
tantly we edge our way round the problems 
of supra-national order in a world in which 
the largest nation state can give no more 
formal security than could Virginia in 1776. 
But the V. seized on the logic of 
their predicament. They adopted first for 
the Continental Congress and when its 
cohesion proved insufficient, went on to full- 
blooded federalism. 

Our task today may be more difficult. Or 
is it that our vision is less intense? After 
all, we shall never know the full force of 
the difficulties facing the men of 1776 in 
ridding themselves of British rule—which 
many citizens still supported—in transcend- 
ing local state rights—which many profited 
by—and in preparing to open up a whole 
uncharted and potentially hostile continent, 
We cannot gage the obstacles because they 
were overcome, Today, while not decrying 
obstacles, we must remark a certain flaccid- 
ity of political will in which the positive 
vision of Atlantic interdependence hangs in 
the balance while lesser but sterner national- 
isms seek to frustrate this “grand design.” 


VISION CALLED FOR 


Since, then, an essential part of the polit- 
ical will is that citizens should give reason 
for the faith that is in them, let those who 
believe the principles of 1776 to be in a pro- 
found sense universal and the men of 1776— 
indeed to speak not only to the present in 
colonial America but to the whole future of 
the human experiment—let them apply those 
principles with the same vision and courage 
to the predicaments of today. 

Let the United States, the first free federal 
experiment on a continental scale, be the 
model. Let us match it now with the com- 
pletion of the European experiment first by 
Britain’s entry into Europe and then by 
Europe's dedication to free, federal and 
supranational institutions. Let the two 
Atlantic sister federations establish those 
joint institutions that are needed to serve 
their common life, including the trading 
and investment agencies which can trans- 
form the decade of development from rhet- 
orie to fact. 

Then let the legitimate influence of such 
economic policies be dedicated to encourag- 
ing in Africa and Latin America and, where 
appropriate, in Asia, first common markets 
and then federal unions to which, as they 
advance toward mature industrialization, 
the common institutions of the Atlantic 
world may be extended, thus giving under- 
pinning and substance to that concept of 
a “world authority” which, we all instinc- 
tively know, must be secured if postatomic 
man is to survive. A confederation of sister 
federations—may not this be the next in- 
stitutional pattern of the human city? And 
is it not a more humane and flexible vision 
than the single sovereignty of totalitarian 
control? 

Visionary—you will say—impracticable, 
idealist, utopian, ridiculous—but was it more 
visionary in 1776 to proclaim democracy in 
the age of monarchs, self-government in the 
age of empires, the rights of man in a 
colonial-feudal world, life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness in a world still held 
in chains? If we do not dream today, to- 
morrow will belong to those who do. The 
visions of 1776 have proved to be harder and 
more realist than the fears and conserva- 
tisms of those who opposed them. What 
will be the visions of 1963? Who will dream 
them? And if freemen have no more 
visions, how soon will the whole great tradi- 
tion of 1776 perish from the earth? 


SUPREME COURT OPINION IN ARI- 
ZONA AGAINST CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Irrigation 
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and Reclamation of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, I am happy 
to inform the Senate that yesterday, 
June 3, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down its long-awaited 
opinion in the case of Arizona against 
California. The decision is a momen- 
tous one with respect to American water 
law, and I regret to have to report that 
the Court split 5 to 3, with the Chief 
Justice, who was formerly Governor of 
California, taking no part in the consid- 
eration of the case. 

This decision should clear the way for 
action on legislation for maximum de- 
velopment of the water resources of the 
entire Colorado River Basin. Some of 
this legislation, such as S. 26, for the 
Dixie project in Utah, is pending, but 
has been objected to on the ground that 
further projects on the lower Colorado 
should await the Arizona against Cali- 
fornia decision; other legislation, possi- 
bly for construction of the famed central 
Arizona project, very probably will be 
introduced soon and action pressed. 

The importance of Arizona against 
California has been both congressionally 
and judicially noticed. The suit was a 
direct result, inter alia, of the directive 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House of Represent- 
atives in the 82d Congress which in 1951 
approved a motion postponing further 
consideration of bills relating to the cen- 
tral Arizona project “until such time as 
use of the water in the lower Colorado 
River Basin is either adjudicated or 
binding or mutual agreement as to the 
use of water is reached by the States of 
the lower Colorado River Basin.” 

Again, the special master of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in his 
report to the Court on the case found: 

Its (Arizona v. California) determination 
will inevitably have a profound effect upon 
a great and rapidly developing territory, 
considerably larger in area and population 
than many nations, and containing politi- 
cal subdivisions therein as diverse and dis- 
tant as Phoenix and Los Angeles or Las 
Vegas and the Imperial Valley. 


Mr. President, because of the im- 
portance of this decision, and its rela- 
tion to pending administrative and legis- 
lative action, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the majority and minor- 
ity opinions be published in full at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the opinions 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Supreme Court of the United 

States, No. 8, Original, October term, 1962] 
STATE OF ARIZONA, PLAINTIFF, v. STATE OF 

CALIFORNIA ET AL.—COMPLAINT 
(June 3, 1963) 

Mr. Justice Black delivered the opinion of 

the Court. 


In 1952 the State of Arizona invoked the 
original jurisdiction of this Court! by filing 


The judicial Power shall extend * * * to 
Controversies between two or more States 
2 „„ 

“In all cases * * * in which a State shall 
be Party, the supreme Court shall have orig- 
inal Jurisdiction.” U.S. Const., Art. III, $ 2. 
See also 28 U.S.C. § 1251(a) (1). 

Three times previously Arizona has insti- 
tuted actions in this Court concerning the 
Colorado River. Arizona v. California, 283 
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a complaint against the State of California 
and seven of its public agencies.* Later, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Utah, and the United 
States were added as parties either volun- 
tarlly or on motion The basic controversy 
in the case is over how much water each 
State has a legal right to use out of the waters 
of the Colorado River and its tributaries. 
After preliminary pleadings, we referred the 
case to George I. Haight, Esquire, and upon 
his death in 1955 to Simon H. Rifkind, 
Esquire, as Special Master to take evidence, 
find facts, state conclusions of law, and rec- 
ommend a decree, all “subject to considera- 
tion, revision, or approval by the Court.“ 
The Master conducted a trial lasting from 
June 14, 1956, to August 28, 1958, during 
which 340 witnesses were heard orally or by 
deposition, thousands of exhibits were re- 
ceived and 25,000 pages of transcript were 
filed. Following many motions, arguments 
and briefs, the Master in a 433-page volume 
reported his findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommended decree, received by the Court on 
January 16, 1961.5 The case has been exten- 
sively briefed here and orally argued twice, 
the first time about 16 hours, the second, over 
six. As we see this case, the question of each 
State's share of the waters of the Colorado 
and its tributaries turns on the meaning and 
the scope of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act passed by Congress in 1928.“ That mean- 
ing and scope can be better understood when 
the Act is set against its background—the 
gravity of the Southwest’s water problems; 
the inability of local groups or individual 
States to deal with these enormous prob- 
lems; the continued failure of the States to 
agree on how to conserve and divide the 
waters; and the ultimate action by Congress 
at the request of the States creating a great 
system of dams and public works nationally 
built, controlled, and operated for the pur- 
pose of conserving and distributing the 
water. 

The Colorado River itself rises in the 
mountains of Colorado and flows generally 
in a southwesterly direction for about 1,300 
miles through Colorado, Utah, and Arizona 
and along the Arizona-Nevada and Arizona- 
California boundaries, after which it passes 
into Mexico and empties into the Mexican 
waters of the Gulf of California. On its way 
to the sea it receives tributary waters from 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. The river and its trib- 
utaries flow in a natural basin almost sur- 
rounded by large mountain ranges and drain 
242,000 square miles, an area about 900 miles 
long from north to south and 300 to 500 
miles wide from east to west—practically 
one-twelfth the area of the continental 
United States excluding Alaska. Much of 
this large basin is so arid that it is, as it al- 
ways has been, largely dependent upon man- 
aged use of the waters of the Colorado River 
System to make it productive and inhabita- 
ble. The Master refers to archaeological 
evidence that as long as 2,000 years ago the 
ancient Hohokan tribe built and maintained 
irrigation canals near what is now Phoenix, 
Arizona, and that American Indians were 


U.S. 423 (1931); Arizona v. California, 292 
US. 341 (1934); Arizona v. California, 298 
U.S. 558 (1936). See also United States v. 
Arizona, 295 U.S. 174 (1935). 

Palo Verde Irrigation District, Imperial 
Irrigation District, Coachella Valley County 
Water District, Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California, City of Los Angeles, 
City of San Diego, and County of San Diego. 

3344 U.S. 919 (1953) (intervention by 
United States); 347 U.S. 985 (1954) (inter- 
vention by Nevada); 350 U.S. 114 (1955) 
(joinder of Utah and New Mexico). 

*The two orders are at 347 U.S. 
986 (1954), and 350 U.S. 812 (1955). 

364 U.S. 940 (1961). 

Boulder Canyon Project Act, 45 Stat. 1057 
(1928) , 43 U.S.C. §§ 617-617t (1958). 
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practicing irrigation in that region at the 
time white men first explored it. In the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century a group 
of people interested in California’s Imperial 
Valley conceived plans to divert water from 
the mainstream of the Colorado to give life 
and growth to the parched and barren soil 
of that valley. As the most feasible route 
was through Mexico, a Mexican corporation 
was formed and a canal dug partly in Mexico 
and partly in the United States. Difficulties 
which arose because the canal was subject to 
the sovereignty of both countries generated 
hopes in this country that some day there 
would be a canal wholly within the United 
States, an all-American canal." 

During the latter part of the nineteenth 
and the first part of the twentieth centuries, 
people in the Southwest continued to seek 
new ways to satisfy their water needs, which 
by that time were increasing rapidly as new 
settlers moved into this fast-developing re- 
gion. But none of the more or less primi- 
tive diversions made from the mainstream 
of the Colorado conserved enough water to 
meet the growing needs of the basin. The 
natural flow of the Colorado was too erratic, 
the river at many places in canyons too deep, 
and the engineering and economic hurdles 
too great for small farmers, larger groups, or 
even States to build storage dams, construct 
canals, and install the expensive works nec- 
essary for a dependable year-round water 
supply. Nor were droughts the basin's only 
problem; spring floods due to melting snows 
and seasonal storms were a recurring menace, 
especially disastrous in California’s Imperial 
Valley where, even after the Mexican canal 
provided a more dependable water supply, 
the threat of flood remained at least as seri- 
ous as before. Another troublesome problem 
was the erosion of land and the deposit of 
silt which fouled waters, choked irrigation 
works, and damaged good farm land and 
crops, 

Tt is not surprising that the pressing ne- 
cessity to transform the erratic and often 
destructive flow of the Colorado River into 
a controlled and dependable water supply 
desperately needed in so many States began 
to be talked about and recognized as far 
more than a purely local problem which 
could be solved on a farmer-by-farmer, 
group-by-group, or even State-by-State basis, 
desirable as this kind of solution might have 
been. The inadequacy of a local solution 
was recognized in the Report of the All- 
American Canal Board of the United States 
Department of Interior on July 22, 1919, 
which detailed the widespread benefits that 
could be expected from construction by the 
United States of a large reservoir on the 
mainstream of the Colorado and an all- 
American canal to the Imperial Valley.“ 
Some months later, May 18, 1920, Congress 
passed an Act offered by Congressman Kin- 
kaid of Nebraska directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to make a study and report of 
diversions which might be made from the 
Colorado River for irrigation in the Imperial 
Valley” The Fall-Davis Report,” submitted 
to Congress in compliance with the Kinkaid 
Act, began by declaring that “the control of 
the floods and development of the resources 
of the Colorado River are peculiarly national 


The All-American Canal] will end an in- 
tolerable situation, under which the Imperial 
Valley now secures its sole water supply from 
a canal running for many miles through 
Mexico.” S. Rep. No. 592, 70th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 8 (1928). 

* Department of Interior, Report of the All- 
American Canal Board (1919), 23-33. The 
three members of the Board were engineers 
with long experience in Western water prob- 
lems. 

41 Stat. 600 (1920). 

08. Doc, No. 142, 67th Cong., 2d Sess. 
(1922). 
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problems .. .”" and then went on to give 
reasons why this was so, concluding with the 
statement that the job was so big that only 
the Federal Government could do it.“ Quite 
naturally, therefore, the Report recommend- 
ed that the United States construct as a gov- 
ernment project not only an all-American 
eanal from the Colorado River to the Im- 
perial Valley but also a dam and reservoir 
at or near Boulder Canyon,” 

The prospect that the United States would 
undertake to build as a national project the 
necessary works to control floods and store 
river waters for irrigation was apparently a 
welcome one for the basin States. But it 
brought to life strong fears in the northern 
basin States that additional waters made 
available by the storage and canal projects 
might be gobbled up in perpetuity by faster 
growing lower basin areas, particularly Cali- 
fornia, before the upper States could appro- 
priate what they believed to be their fair 
share. These fears were not without foun- 
dation, since the law of prior appropriation 
prevailed in most of the Western States.“ 
Under that law the one who first appro- 
priates water and puts it to beneficial use 
thereby acquires a vested right to continue 
to divert and use that quantity of water 
against all claimants junior to him in point 
of time.“ First in time, first in right” is 
the short-hand expression of this legal prin- 
ciple. In 1922, only four months after the 
Fall-Davis Report, this Court in Wyoming v. 
Colorado, 259 U.S. 419, held that the doctrine 
of prior appropriation could be given inter- 
state effect.“ This decision intensified fears 
of Upper Basin States that they would not 
get their fair share of Colorado River water. 
In view of California’s phenomenal growth, 
the Upper Basin States had particular reason 
to fear that California, by appropriating and 
using Colorado River water before the upper 
States, would, under the interstate applica- 


Id., at 1. 

12 The reasons given were: 

“1. The Colorado River is international. 

“2. The stream and many of its tributaries 
are interstate. 

“3. It is a navigable river. 

“4. Its waters may be made to serve large 
areas of public lands naturally desert in 
character. 

“5. Its problems are of such magnitude as 
to be beyond the reach of other than na- 
tional solution.” Ibid. 

10 Id., at 21. 

“This law prevails exclusively in all the 
basin States except California. See Weil, 
Water Rights in the Western States § 66 
(1911); Hutchins, Selected Problems in the 
Law of Water Rights in the West 30-31 (1942) 
(U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Misc. Pub. No. 
418). Even in California it is important. 
See 51 Cal. Jur. 2d Waters §§ 257-264 (1959). 

1 Hinderlider v. La Plata River & Cherry 
Creek Ditch Co., 304 U.S. 92, 98 (1938); Ari- 
zona v. California, 283 U.S, 423, 459 (1931). 

*The doctrine continues to be applied 
interstate. E. g., Nebraska v. Wyoming, 325 
U.S. 589, 617-618 (1945). 

1 “Delph E. Carpenter, Colorado River 
Commissioner for the State of Colorado, sum- 
marized the situation produced by that de- 
cision as follows: 

“ ‘The upper State has but one alternative, 
that of using every means to retard de- 
velopment in the lower State until the uses 
within the upper state have reached their 
maximum. The States may avoid this un- 
fortunate situation by determining their 
respective rights by interstate compact be- 
fore further development in either State, 
thus permitting freedom of development in 
the lower State without injury to future 
growth in the upper.’ 

“The final negotiation of the compact took 
place in the atmosphere produced by that de- 
cision.” H.R. Doc. No. 717, 80th Cong. 2d 
Sess. 22 (1948). 
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tion of the prior appropriation doctrine, be 
“first in time” and therefore “first in right.” 
Nor were such fears limited to the northern- 
most States. Nevada, Utah, and especially 
Arizona were all apprehensive that Cali- 
fornia’s rapid declaration of appropriative 
claims would deprive them of their just 
share of basin water available after con- 
struction of the proposed United States proj- 
ect. It seemed for a time that these fears 
would keep the States from agreeing on any 
kind of division of the river waters. Hoping 
to prevent. “conflicts” and “expensive litiga- 
tion” which would hold up or prevent the 
tremendous benefits expected from extensive 
federal development of the river,’* the basin 
States requested and Congress passed an Act 
on August 19, 1921, giving the States con- 
sent to negotiate and enter into a compact 
for the “equitable division and apportion- 
ment of the water supply of the 
Colorado River.” # 

Pursuant to this congressional authority, 
the seven States appointed Commissioners 
who, after negotiating for the better part 
of a year, reached an agreement at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, on November 24, 1922. The 
agreement, known as the Colorado River 
Compact, failed to fulfill the hope of Con- 
gress that the States would themselves agree 
on each State’s share of the water. The most 
the Commissioners were able to accomplish 
in the Compact was to adopt a compromise 
suggestion of Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover, specially designated as United States 
representative." This compromise divides 
the entire basin into two parts, the Upper 
Basin and the Lower Basin, separated at a 
point on the river in northern Arizona known 
as Lee Ferry. (A map showing the two 
basins and other points of interest in this 
controversy is printed as an Appendix at p. 
53.) Article III(a) of the Compact appor- 
tions to each basin in perpetuity 7,500,000 
acre-feet of water * a year from the Colorado 
River System, defined in Article II (a) as “the 
Colorado River and its tributaries within the 
United States of America.” In addition, 
Article III(b) gives the Lower Basin “the 
right to increase its beneficial consumptive 
use * of such waters by one million acre-feet 
per annum.” Article II(c) provides that 
future Mexican water rights recognized by 
the United States shall be supplied first out 
of surplus over and above the aggregate of 
the quantities specified in (a) and (b), and 
if this surplus is not enough the deficiency 
shall be borne equally by the two basins. 
Article III(d) requires the Upper Basin not 
to deplete the Lee Ferry flow below an agre- 
gate of 75,000,000 acre-feet for any 10 con- 
secutive years. Article III (f) and (g) pro- 
vide a way for further apportionment by a 
compact of “Colorado River System” waters 
at any time after October 1, 1963. While 
these allocations quieted rivalries between 
the Upper and Lower Basins, major differ- 
ences between the States in the Lower Basin 
continued. Failure of the Compact to deter- 
mine each State’s share of the water left 
Nevada and Arizona with their fears that the 
law of prior appropriation would be not a 
protection but a menace because California 
could use that law to get for herself the 


H.R. Rep. No. 191, 67th Cong., ist Sess. 
(1921). 

w 42 Stat. 171 (1921). 

The Compact can be found at 70 Cong. 
Rec. 324 (1928), and U.S. Dept of Interior, 
Documents on the Use and Control of the 
Waters of Interstate and International 
Streams 39 (1956). 

H. R. Doc. No. 717, goth Cong., 2d Sess, 22 
(1948). 

An acre-foot of water is enough to cover 
an acre of land with one foot of water. 

= “Beneficial consumptive use“ means con- 
sumptive use measured by diversions less re- 
turn flows, for a beneficial (nonwasteful) 
purpose. 
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lion’s share of the waters allotted to the 
Lower Basin. Moreover, Arizona, because of 
her particularly strong interest in the Gila, 
intensely resented the Compact’s inclusion of 
the Colorado River tributaries in its alloca- 
tion scheme and was bitterly hostile to hav- 
ing Arizona tributaries, again particularly the 
Gila, forced to contribute to the Mexican 
burden. Largely for these reasons, Arizona 
alone, of all the States in both basins, refused 
to ratify the Compact. 

Seeking means which would permit rati- 
fication by all seven basin States, the Gov- 
ernors of those States met at Denver in 1925 
and again in 1927. As a result of these meet- 
ings the Governors of the upper States sug- 
gested, as a fair apportionment of water 
among the Lower Basin States, that out of 
the average annual delivery of water at Lee 
Ferry required by the Compact—7,500,000 
acre-feet—Nevada be given 300,000 acre-feet, 
Arizona 3,000,000, and California 4,200,000, 
and that unapportioned waters, subject to 
reapportionment after 1963, be shared equally 
by Arizona and California. Each Lower Basin 
State would have “the exclusive beneficial 
consumptive use of such tributaries within 
its boundaries before the same empty into 
the main stream,” except that Arizona trib- 
utary waters in excess of 1,000,000 acre-feet 
could under some circumstances be subject 
to diminution by reason of a United States 
treaty with Mexico. This proposal foundered 
because California held out for 4,600,000 acre- 
feet instead of 4,200,000* and because Ari- 
zona held out for complete exemption of its 
tributaries from any part of the Mexican 
burden. 

Between 1922 and 1927 Congressman Philip 
Swing and Senator Hiram Johnson, both of 
California, made three attempts to have 
Swing-Johnson bills enacted, authorizing 
construction of a dam in the canyon section 
of the Colorado River and an all-American 
canal.” ‘These bills would have carried out 
the original Fall-Davis Report's recommenda- 
tions that the river problem be recognized 
and treated as national, not local. Arizona's 
Senators and Congressmen, still insisting up- 
on a definite guaranty of water from the 
mainstream, bitterly fought these proposals 
because they failed to provide for exclusive 
use of her own tributaries, particularly the 
Gila, and for exemption of these tributaries 
from the Mexican burden. 

Finally, the fourth Swing-Johnson bill 

both Houses and became the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act of December 21, 1928, 45 
Stat. 1057. The Act authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain a dam and other works in order to 
control floods, improve navigation, regulate 
the river’s flow, store and distribute waters 
for reclamation and other beneficial uses, 
and generate electrical power. The projects 
authorized by the Act were the same as those 
provided for in the prior defeated measures, 
but in other significant respects the Act was 
strikingly different. The earlier bills had 
offered no method whatever of apportioning 
the waters among the States of the Lower 
Basin. The Act as finally passed did provide 
such a method, and, as we view it, the method 
chosen was a complete statutory apportion- 


* Arizona did ratify the Compact in 1944, 
after it had already become effective by six- 
State ratification as permitted by the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act. 

* Hearings on H.R. 5773 before the House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
70th Cong., 1st Sess. 402-405 (1928). 

Id., at 30-31. Arizona also objected to 
the provisions concerning electrical power. 

s H.R. 11449, 67th Cong., 2d Sess. (1922); 
H.R. 2903, S. 727, 68th Cong., Ist Sess. (1923); 
H.R. 9826, S. 3331, 69th Cong., ist Sess. 
(1926). 

s Another purpose of the Act was to ap- 
prove the Colorado River Compact, which had 
allocated the water between the two basins. 
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ment intended to put an end to the long 
standing dispute over Colorado River waters. 
To protect the Upper Basin against California 
should Arizona still refuse to ratify the Com- 
pact,” §4(a) of the Act as finally passed 
provided that, if fewer than seven States 
ratified within six months, the Act should not 
take effect unless six States including Cali- 
fornia ratified and unless California, by its 
legislature, agreed “irrevocably and uncon- 
ditionally * * * as an express covenant” to 
a limit on its annual consumption of Colo- 
rado River water of “four million four 
hundred thousand acre-feet of the waters ap- 
portioned to the lower basin States by para- 
graph (a) of Article III of the Colorado River 
compact, plus not more than one-half of any 
excess or surplus waters unapportioned by 
said compact.” Congress in the same section 
showed its continuing desire to have Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada settle their own 
differences by authorizing them to make an 
agreement apportioning to Nevada 300,000 
acre-feet, and to Arizona 2,800,000 acre-feet 
plus half of any surplus waters unappor- 
tioned by the Compact. The permitted 
agreement also was to allow Arizona exclusive 
use of the Gila River, wholly free from any 
Mexican obligation, a position Arizona had 
taken from the beginning. Sections 5 and 
8(b) of the Project Act made provisions for 
the sale of the stored waters. The Secretary 
of the Interior was authorized by § 5 “under 
such general regulations as he may prescribe, 
to contract for the storage of water in said 
reservoir and for the delivery thereof at such 
points on the river and on said canal as may 
be agreed upon, for irrigation and domestic 
uses.” Section 5 required these contracts to 
be “for permanent service“ and further pro- 
vided, “No person shall have or be entitled 
to have the use for any purpose of the water 
stored as aforesaid except by contract made 
as herein stated.” Section 8(b) provided 
that the Secretary's contracts would be sub- 
ject to any compact dividing the benefits of 
the water between Arizona, California, and 
Nevada, or any two of them, approved by 
Congress on or before January 1, 1929, but 
that any such compact approved after that 
date should be “subject to all contracts, if 
any, made by the Secretary of the Interior 
under section 5 hereof prior to the date of 
such approval and consent by Congress.” 

The Project Act became effective on June 
25, 1929, by Presidential Proclamation,” after 
six States, including California, had ratified 
the Colorado River Compact and the Cali- 
fornia legislature had accepted the limita- 
tion of 4,400,000 acre-feet ™ as required by 
the Act. Neither the three States or any two 
of them ever entered into any apportionment 
compact as authorized by §§4(a) and 8(b). 
After the construction of Boulder Dam the 
Secretary of the Interior, purporting to act 
under the authority of the Project Act, made 
contracts with various water users in Cali- 
fornia for 5,362,000 acre-feet, with Nevada 
for 300,000 acre-feet, and with Arizona for 
2,800,000 acre-feet of water from that stored 
at Lake Mead. 

The Special Master appointed by this 
Court found that the Colorado River Com- 
pact, the law of prior appropriation, and the 
doctrine of equitable apportionment—by 


*The Upper Basin States feared that, if 
Arizona did not ratify the Compact, the divi- 
sion of water between the Upper and Lower 
Basins agreed on in the Compact would be 
nullified. The reasoning was that Arizona’s 
uses would not be charged against the Lower 
Basin’s apportionment and that California 
would therefore be free to exhaust that ap- 
portionment herself. Total Lower Basin uses 
would then be more than permitted in the 
Compact, leaving less water for the Upper 
Basin. 

46 Stat. 3000 (1929). 

= California Limitation Act. Cal, Stat. 1929, 
c. 16, at 38. 
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which doctrine this Court in the absence of 
statute resolves interstate claims 

to the equities—do not control the issues in 
this case. The Master concluded that, since 
the Lower Basin States had failed to make a 
compact to allocate the waters among them- 
selves as authorized by §§ 4(a) and 8(b), the 
Secretary's contracts with the States had 
within the statutory scheme of §§4(a), 5, 
and 8(b) effected an apportionment of the 
waters of the mainstream which, according 
to the Master, were the only waters to be 
apportioned under the Act. The Master fur- 
ther held that, in the event of a shortage of 
water making it impossible for the Secretary 
to supply all the water due California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada under their contracts, the 
burden of the shortage must be borne by 
each State in proportion to her share of the 
first 7,500,000 acre-feet allocated to the Lower 
Basin, that is, 4.4/7.5 by California, 2.8/7.5 
by Arizona, and .3/7.5 by Nevada, without 
regard to the law of prior appropriation. 

Arizona, Nevada, and the United States 
support with few exceptions the analysis, 
conclusions, and recommendations of the 
Special Master's report. These parties agree 
that Congress did not leave division of the 
waters to an equitable apportionment by this 
Court but instead created a comprehensive 
statutory scheme for the allocation of main- 
stream waters. Arizona, however, believes 
that the allocation formula established by 
the Secretary's contracts was in fact the 
formula required by the Act. The United 
States, along with California, thinks the 
Master should not have invalidated the pro- 
visions of the Arizona and Nevada water 
contracts requiring those States to deduct 
from their allocations any diversions of water 
above Lake Mead which reduce the flow into 
that lake. 

California is in basic disagreement with 
almost all of the Master’s Report. She 
argues that the Project Act, like the Colorado 
River Compact, deals with the entire Colo- 
rado River System, not just the mainstream. 
This would mean that diversions within 
Arizona and Nevada of tributary waters 
flowing in those States would be charged 
against their apportionments and that, be- 
cause tributary water would be added to the 
mainstream water in computing the first 
7,500,000 acre-feet available to the States, 
there would be a greater likelihood of a sur- 
plus, of which California gets one-half. The 
result of California's argument would be 
much more water for California and much 
less for Arizona. California also argues that 
the Act neither allocates the Colorado River 
waters nor gives the Secretary authority to 
make an allocation. Rather she takes the 
position that the judicial doctrine of equi- 
table apportionment giving full interstate 
effect to the traditional western water law of 
prior appropriation should determine the 
rights of the parties to the water. Finally, 
California claims that in any event the Act 
does not control in time of shortage. Under 
such circumstances, she says, this Court 
should divide the waters according to the 
doctrine of equitable apportionment or the 
law of prior appropriation, either of which, 
she argues, should result in protecting her 
prior uses. 

Our jurisdiction to entertain this suit is 
not challenged and could not well be since 
Art. III, §2, of the Constitution gives this 
Court original jurisdiction of actions in 
which States are parties. In exercising that 
jurisdiction, we are mindful of this Court’s 
often expressed preference that, where pos- 
sible, States settle their controversies by 
“mutual accommodation and agreement.” = 
Thos? cases and others“ make it clear, how- 


» Colorado v. Kansas, 320 U.S. 388, 392 
(1943); Nebraska v. Wyoming, 325 U.S. 589, 
616 (1945). 

®E.g., Kansas v. Colorado, 185 U.S. 125 
(1902); New Jersey v. New York, 283 US. 
336 (1931). 
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ever, that this Court does have a serious 
responsibility to adjudicate cases where 
there are actual, existing controversies over 
how interstate streams should be appor- 
tioned among States. This case is the most 
recent phase of a continuing controversy 
over the water of the Colorado River, which 
the States despite repeated efforts have been 
unable to settle. Resolution of this dispute 
requires a determination of what apportion- 
ment, if any, is made by the Project Act and 
what powers are conferred by the Act upon 
the Secretary of Interior. Unless many of 
the issues presented here are adjudicated, 
the conflicting claims of the parties will con- 
tinue, as they do now, to raise serious doubts 
as to the extent of each State’s right to 
appropriate water from the Colorado River 
System for existing or new uses. In this 
situation we should and do exercise our juris- 
diction. 


I. ALLOCATION OF WATER AMONG THE STATES 
AND DISTRIBUTION TO USERS 


We have concluded, for reasons to be 
stated, that Congress in passing the Project 
Act intended to and did create its own com- 
prehensive scheme for the apportionment 
among California, Arizona, and Nevada of the 
mainstream waters of the Colorado River, 
leaving each State its tributaries. Congress 
decided that a fair division of the first 
7,500,000 acre-feet of mainstream water 
would give 4,400,000 acre-feet to California, 
2,800,000 to Arizona, and 300,000 to Nevada; 
Arizona and California would each get one- 
half of any surplus. Prior approval was 
therefore given in the Act for a tri-State 
compact to incorporate these terms, The 
States, subject to subsequent congressional 
approval, were also permitted to agree on 
a compact with different terms. Division of 
the water did not, however, depend on the 
States’ agreeing to a compact, for Congress 
gave the Secretary of the Interior adequate 
authority to accomplish the division. Con- 
gress did this by giving the Secretary power 
to make contracts for the delivery of water 
and by providing that no person could have 
water without a contract. 

A. Relevancy of judicial apportionment 
and Colorado River Compact: We agree with 
the Master that apportionment of the Lower 
Basin waters of the Colorado River is not 
controlled by the doctrine of equitable ap- 
portionment or by the Colorado River Com- 
pact. It is true that the Court has used the 
doctrine of equitable apportionment to de- 
cide river controversies between States.“ 
But in those cases Congress had not made 
any statutory apportionment. In this case, 
we have decided that Congress has provided 
its own method for allocating among the 
Lower Basin States the mainstream water 
to which they are entitled under the Com- 
pact. Where Congress has so exercised its 
constitutional power over waters, courts have 
no power to substitute their own notions 
of an “equitable apportionment” for the 
apportionment chosen by Congress, Nor 
does the Colorado River Compact control 
this case, Nothing in that Compact pur- 
ports to divide water among the Lower 
Basin States nor in any way to affect or 
control any future apportionment among 
those States or any distribution of water 
within a State. That the Commissioners 
were able to accomplish even a division of 
water between the basins is due to what is 
generally known as the “Hoover Compro- 
mise”: 

“Participants |in the Compact negotia- 
tions] have stated that the negotiations 
would have broken up but for Mr. Hoover’s 
proposal; that the Commission limit its 
efforts to a division of water between the 
upper basin and the lower basin, leaving to 


“Eg, Wyoming v. Colorado, 259 U.S. 419 
(1922); Nebraska v. Wyoming, 325 U.S. 589 
(1945). 
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each basin the future internal allocation of 
its share.” * 

And in fact this is all the Compact did. 
However, the Project Act, by referring to the 
Compact in several places, does make the 
Compact relevant to a limited extent. To 
begin with, the Act explicitly approves the 
Compact and thereby fixes a division of the 
waters between the basins which must be 
respected. Further, in several places the Act 
refers to terms contained in the Compact. 
For example, § 12 of the Act adopts the Com- 
pact definition of “domestic,”™ and §6 re- 
quires satisfaction of “present perfected 
rights” as used in the Compact." Obviously, 
therefore, those particular terms, though 
originally formulated only for the Compact’s 
allocation of water between basis, are incor- 
porated into the Act and are made applicable 
to the Project Act’s allocation among Lower 
Basin States. The Act also declares that the 
Secretary of the Interior and the United 
States in the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the dam and other works and 
in the making of contracts shall be subject 
to and controlled by the Colorado River 
Compact. These latter references to the 
Compact are quite different from the Act’s 
adoption of Compact terms. Such refer- 
ences, unlike the explicit adoption of terms, 
were used only to show that the Act and its 
provisions were in no way to upset, alter, or 
affect the Compact’s congressionally ap- 
proved division of water between the basins, 
They were not intended to make the Com- 
pact and its provisions control or affect the 
Act’s allocation among and distribution of 
water within the States of the Lower Basin. 
Therefore, we look to the Compact for terms 
specifically incorporated in the Act, and we 
would also look to it to resolve disputes be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Basins, were any 
involved in this case. But no such questions. 
are here. We must determine what appor- 
tionment and delivery scheme in the Lower 
Basin has been effected through the Secre- 
tary's contracts. For that determination, we 
look to the Project Act alone. 

B. Mainstream apportionment: The con- 
gressional scheme of apportionment cannot 
be understood without knowing what water 
Congress wanted apportioned. Under Cali- 
fornia’s view, which we reject, the first 
7,500,000 acre-feet of Lower Basin water, of 
which California has agreed to use only 
4,400,000, is made up of both mainstream and 
tributary water, not just mainstream water. 
Under the view of Arizona, Nevada, and the 
United States, with which we agree, the 
tributaries are not included in the waters to 
be divided but remain for the exclusive use 
of each State. Assuming 7,500,000 acre-feet 
or more in the mainstream and 2,000,000 in 
the tributaries, California would get 1,000,000 
acre-feet more if the tributaries are included 
and Arizona 1,000,000 less.” 

California's argument that the Project Act, 
like the Colorado River Compact, deals with 
the main river and all its tributaries rests on 
§ 4(a) of the Act, which limits California to 
4,400,000 acre-feet “of the waters appor- 
tioned to the lower basin States by paragraph 
(a) of Article IIT of the Colorado River com- 
pact, plus not more than one-half of any. 
excess or surplus waters unapportioned by 
said compact.” And Article III (a), referred 
to by § 4(a), apportioned in perpetuity to the 


0 H.R. Doc. No. 717, 80th Cong., 2d sess, 
22 (1948). 

m“ Domestic’ whenever employed in this 
Act shall include water uses defined as ‘do- 
mestic’ in said Colorado River compact.” 

* The dam and reservoir shall be used, 
among other things, for “satisfaction of pres- 
ent perfected rights in pursuance of Article 
VIII of said Colorado River compact.” 

% Secs. 1, 8(a), 13 (b) and (c). 

* Also, California would reduce Nevada's 
share of the mainstream waters from 300,000 
acre-feet to 120,500 acre-feet. 
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Lower Basin the use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of 
water per annum “from the Colorado River 
System,” which was defined in the Compact 
as “that portion of the Colorado River and 
its tributaries within the United States of 
America.” 

Arizona argues that the Compact appor- 
tions between basins only the waters of the 
mainstream, not the mainstream and the 
tributaries. We need not reach that ques- 
tion, however, for we have concluded that 
whatever waters the Compact apportioned 
the Project Act itself dealt only with water 
of the mainstream. In the first place, the 
Act, in § 4(a), states that the California limi- 
tation, which is in reality her share of the 
first 7,500,000 acre-feet of Lower Basin water, 
is on “water of and from the Colorado River,” 
not of and from the “Colorado River System.” 
But more importantly, the negotiations 
among the States and the congressional de- 
bates leading to the passage of the Project 
Act clearly show that the language used by 
Congress in the Act was meant to refer to 
mainstream waters only. Inclusion of the 
tributaries in the Compact was natural in 
view of the upper States’ strong feeling that 
the Lower Basin tributaries should be made 
to share the burden of any obligation to 
deliver water to Mexico which a future treaty 
might impose. But when it came to an ap- 
portionment among the Lower Basin States, 
the Gila, by far the most important Lower 
Basin tributary, would not logically be in- 
cluded, since Arizona alone of the States 
could effectively use that river. Therefore, 
with minor exceptions, the proposals and 
counterproposals over the years, culminating 
in the Project Act, consistently provided for 
division of the mainstream only, reserving 
the tributaries to each State's exclusive use. 

The most important negotiations among 
the States, which in fact formed the basis 
of the debates leading to passage of the Act, 
took place in 1927 when the Governors of the 
seven basin States met at Denver in an effort 
to work out an allocation of the Lower Basin 
waters acceptable to Arizona, California, and 
Nevada. Arizona and California made pro- 
posals,* both of which suggested giving Ne- 
vada 300,000 acre-feet out of the mainstream 
of the Colorado River and reserving to each 
State the exclusive use of her own tribu- 
taries. Arizona proposed that all remaining 
mainstream water be divided equally be- 
tween herself and California, which would 
give each State 3,600,000 acre-feet out of the 
first. 7,500,000 acre-feet of mainstream water. 
California rejected the proposed equal divi- 
sion of the water, suggesting figures that 
would result in her getting about 4,600,000 
out of the 7,500,000. The Governors of the 
four Upper Basin States, trying to bring 
Arizona and California together, asked each 
State to reduce its demands and suggested 
this compromise: Nevada 300,000 acre-feet, 
Arizona 3,000,000, and California 4,200,000.: 
These allocations were to come only out of 
the mainstream, that is, as stated by the 
Governors, out “of the average annual de- 
livery of water to be provided by the States 
of the upper division at Lees Ferry under the 
terms of the Colorado River compact.” The 
Governors’ suggestions, like those of the 
States, explicitly reserved to each State as 
against the other States the exclusive use of 
her own tributaries. Arizona agreed to the 
Governors’ proposal, but she wanted it made 
clear that her tributaries were to be ex- 
empted from any Mexican obligation.“ Cali- 
fornia rejected the whole proposal, insisting 
that she must have 4,600,000 acre-feet from 


“ Not only does the Gila enter the Colorado 
almost at the Mexican border, but also in dry 
seasons it virtually evaporates before reach- 
ing the Colorado, 

u See 69 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9454 (1928). 

See 70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 172 (1928). 

n Hearings on H.R, 5773, supra note 25, at 
30-31. 
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the mainstream, or, as she put it, “from the 
waters to be provided by the States of the 
upper division at Lee Ferry under the Colo- 
rado River Compact.“ Neither in the 
States’ original offers, nor in the Governors’ 
suggestions, nor in the States’ responses was 
the “Colorado River System"—mainstream 
plus tributaries—ever used as the basis for 
Lower Basin allocations; rather, it was always 
mainstream water, or the water to be de- 
livered by the upper States at Lee Ferry, 
that is to say, an annual average of 7,500,000 
acre-feet of mainstream water. 

With the continued failure of Arizona and 
California to reach accord, there was mount- 
ing impetus for a congresional solution. A 
Swing-Johnson bill containing no limitation 
on California’s uses finally passed the House 
in 1928 over objections by Representatives 
from Arizona and Utah.“ When the bill 
reached the Senate, it was amended in com- 
mittee to provide that the Secretary in his 
water delivery contracts must limit Cali- 
fornia to 4,600,000 acre-feet “of the water 
allocated to the lower basin by the Colorado 
River compact * * * and one-half of the 
unallocated, excess, and/or surplus water.” “ 
On the floor, Senator Phipps of Colorado pro- 
posed an amendment which would allow the 
Act to go into effect without any limitation 
on California if seven States ratified the 
Compact; if only six States ratified and if 
California legislature accepted the limita- 
tion, the Act could still become effective.” 
Arizona’s Senator Haypen had already pro- 
posed an amendment reducing California’s 
share to 4,200,000 acre-feet (the Governors’ 
proposal), plus half of the surplus, leaving 
Arizona exclusive use of the Gila free from 
any Mexican obligation,“ but this the Sen- 
ate rejected. Senator Bratton of New Mex- 
ico, noting that only 400,000 acre-feet kept 
Arizona and California apart, immediately 
suggested an amendment by which they 
would split the difference, California getting 
4,400,000 acre-feet “of the waters apportioned 
to the lower basin States by the Colorado 
River compact,” plus half of surplus.” It 
was this Bratton amendment that became 
part of the Act as passed," which had been 
amended on the floor so that the limitation 
referred to waters apportioned to the Lower 
Basin “by paragraph (a) of Article II of 
the Colorado River compact,” instead of 
waters apportioned “by the Colorado River 
compact. 

Statements made throughout the debates 
make it quite clear that Congress intended 
the 7,500,000 acre-feet it was allocating, and 
out of which California was limited to 4,400,- 
000, to be mainstream water only. In the 
first place, the basin Senators expressly 
acknowledged as the starting point for their 
debate the Denver Governors’ proposal that 
specific allocations be made to Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada from the mainstream, 
leaving the tributaries to the States. For 
example, Senator Johnson, leading spokes- 
man for California, and Senator HAYDEN, 


Id., at 402. 

. H.R. 5773, 70th Cong., 1st Sess.; 69 Cong. 
Rec. 9989-9990 (1928) . 

“S, Rep. No. 592, 70th Cong., ist Sess. 2 
(1928). 

#770 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 324 (1928). 

+ Id., at 162. 

Id., at 384. 

% Id., at 385. 

45 Stat. 1057 (1928). Arizona’s Senators 
Ashurst and Harb voted against the bill, 
which did not exempt the Gila from the 
Mexican burden, 70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
603 (1928). 

"70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 459 (1928). 
That this change was not intended to cause 
the States to give up their tributaries may 
reasonably be inferred from the fact that the 
amendment was agreed to by Senator Har- 
DEN, who was a constant opponent of includ- 
ing the tributaries. 
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leading spokesman for Arizona, agreed that 
the Governors’ recommendations could be 
used as “a basis for discussion.“ HAYDEN 
went on to observe that the Committee 
amendment. would give California the same 
4,600,000 acre-feet she had sought at Den- 
ver.“ Later, Nevada’s Senator Pittman 
stated that the committee “put the amount 
in there that California demanded before the 
four governors at Denver,” and said that the 
Bratton amendment would split the 400,000 
acre-feet separating the Governors’ figure 
and the Committee's figure.“ All the lead- 
ers in the debate—Johnson, Bratton, King, 
Hayden, Phipps, and Pittman—expressed a 
common understanding that the key issue 
separating Arizona and California was the 
difference of 400,000 acre-feet,” precisely the 
same 400,000 acre-feet of mainstream water 
that had separated the States at Denver. 
Were we to sustain California’s argument 
here that tributaries must be included, Cali- 
fornia would actually get more than she was 
willing to settle for at Denver. 

That the apportionment was from the 
mainstream only is also strongly indicated 
by an analysis of the second paragraph of 
§4(a) of the Act. There Congress author- 
ized Arizona, Nevada, and California to 
make a compact allocating to Nevada 300,- 
000 acre-feet and to Arizona 2,800,000 plus 
one-half of surplus, which, with California’s 
4,400,000 and half of the surplus, would un- 
der California’s interpretation of the Act ex- 
haust the Lower Basin waters, both main- 
stream and tributaries. But Utah and New 
Mexico, as Congress knew, had interests in 
Lower Basin tributaries which Congress 
surely would have protected in some way 
had it meant for the tributaries of those 
two States to be included in the water to 
be divided among Arizona, Nevada, and 
California. We cannot believe that Con- 
gress would have permitted three States to 
divide among themselves water belonging to 
five States. Nor can we believe that the 
representatives of Utah and New Mexico 
would have sat quietly by and acquiesced in 
a congressional attempt to include their 
tributaries in waters given the other three 
States. 

Finally, in considering California’s claim 
to share in the tributaries of other States, 
it is important that from the beginning of 
the discussions and negotiations which led 
to the Project Act, Arizona consistently 
claimed that she must have sole use of the 
Gila, upon which her existing economy de- 
pended.” Arizona's claim was supported by 
the fact that only she and New Mexico could 
effectively use the Gila waters, which not 
only entered the Colorado River too close to 
Mexico to be of much use to any other States 
but also was reduced virtually to a trickle in 
the hot Arizona summers before it could 
reach the Colorado. In the debates the Sen- 
ators consistently acknowledged that the 
tributaries—or at least the waters of the 
Gila, the only major Arizona tributary— 
were excluded from the allocation they were 


Id., at 77. 

5 Ibid. Later, Senator HAYDEN said his 
amendment incorporated the Governors’ pro- 
posal, Id., at 172-173. 

Id., at 386. 

= Jd., at 164 (King), 165 (Johnson, Brat- 
ton), 382 (HAYDEN, Phipps), 385 (Bratton), 
386 (Pittman), Senator HAYDEN’s statement 
is representative: “I want to state to the 
Senate that what I am trying to accomplish 
is to get a vote on the one particular ques- 
tion of whether the quantity of water which 
the State of California may divert from the 
Colorado River should be 4,200,000 acre-feet 
or 4,600,000 acre-feet.” Id., at 382. 

* E.g., Report, Colorado River Commission 
of Arizona (1927), reprinted in Hearings on 
H.R, 5773, supra note 25, at 25-31; 69 Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp 9454 (1928) (Arizona’s 
proposal at Denver). 
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making. - Senator HAYDEN, in response to 
questions by Senator Johnson, said that the 
California Senator was correct in stating that 
the Senate had seen fit to give Arizona 
2,800,000 acre-feet in addition to all the water 
in the Gila. Senator Johnson had earlier 
stated, “[I]t is only the main stream, Sena- 
tors will recall, that has been discussed,” 
and one of his arguments in favor of Cali- 
fornia’s receiving 4,600,000 acre-feet rather 
than 4,200,000 was that Arizona was going to 
keep all her tributaries in addition to what- 
ever portion of the main river allocated to 
her“ Senator Johnson also argued that 
Arizona should bear more than half the 
Lower Basin's Mexican burden because in 
addition to the 2,800,000 acre-feet allotted 
her by the Act she would get the Gila, which 
he erroneously estimated at 3,500,000 acre- 
feet.” Senator Pittman, who had sat in on 
the Governors’ conference, likewise under- 
stood that the water was being allocated 
from “the main Colorado River.“ And 
other interested Senators similarly distin- 
guished between the mainstream and the 
tributaries. While the debates, extending 
over a long period of years, undoubtedly 
contain statements which support inferences 
in conflict with those we have drawn, we are 
persuaded by the legislative history as a 
whole that the Act was not intended to give 
California any claim to share in the tribu- 
tary waters of the other Lower Basin States. 

C. The project act’s apportionment and 
distribution scheme: The legislative history, 
the language of the Act, and the scheme es- 
tablished by the Act for the storage and de- 
livery of water convince us also that Congress 
intended to provide its own method for a 
complete apportionment of the mainstream 
water among Arizona, California, and 
Nevada. 

First, the legislative history. In hearings 
on the House bill that became the Project 
Act, Congressman Arentz of Nevada, ap- 
parently impatient with the delay to this 
much needed project, told the committee 
on January 6, 1928, that if the States could 
not themselves allocate the water, “there 
must be some power which will say to Cali- 
fornia “You cannot take any more than this 
amount and the balance is allocated to the 
other States“ * Later, May 25, 1928, the 
House passed the bill,“ but it did not con- 
tain any allocation scheme. When the Sen- 
ate took up that bill in December, pressure 
mounted swiftly for amendments that would 
provide a workable method for apportioning 
the waters among the Lower Basin States 
and distributing them to users in the States. 
The session convened on December 3, 1928, 
on the fifth the Senate took up the bill, 
nine days later the bill with significant 
amendments passed the Senate,” four days 
after that the House concurred in the Sen- 
ate’s action,” and on the twenty-first the 
President signed the bill.“ When the bill 
first reached the Senate floor, it had a provi- 
sion, added in committee, limiting California 
to 4,600,000 acre-feet,” and Senator HAYDEN 
on December 6 proposed reducing that share 
to 4,200,000. The next day, December 7, 
Mr. Pittman, senior Senator from Nevada, 


%'70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 467-468 (1928). 
See also id., at 463-464, 465. 

œ Id., at 237. 

© Id., at 466-467. 

Id., at 469. See also id., at 232. 

See id., at 463 (Shortridge); id., at 465 
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vigorously argued that Congress should 
settle the matter without delay. He said, 

“What is the difficulty? We have only 
minor questions involved here. There is 
practically nothing involved except a dispute 
between the States of Arizona and California 
with regard to the division of the increased 
water that will be impounded behind the 
proposed dam; that is all. * + * Of the 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water let down that 
river they have gotten together within 400,- 
000 acre-feet. They have got to get together, 
and if they do not get together Congress 
should bring them together.“ 

The day after that, December 8, New Mex- 
ico’s Senator Bratton an amend- 
ment splitting the difference between the de- 
mands of Arizona and California by limiting 
California to 4,400,000 acre-feet.“ On the 
tenth, reflecting the prevailing sense of 
urgency for decisive action, Senator Bratton 
emphasized that this was not a dispute lim- 
ited simply to two States: 

“The two States have exchanged views, 
they have negotiated, they have endeavored 
to reach an agreement, and until now have 
been unable to do so. This controversy does 
not affect those two States alone. It affects 
other States in the Union and the Govern- 
ment as well. 

“Without undertaking to express my views 
either way upon the subject, I do think that 
if the two States are unable to agree upon a 
figure then that we, as a disinterested and 
friendly agency, should pass a bill which, 
according to our combined judgment, will 
justly and equitably settle the controversy. 
I suggested 4,400,000 acre-feet with that in 
view. I still hold to the belief that some- 
where between the two figures we must fix 
the amount, and that this difference of 
400,000 acre-feet should not be allowed to 
bar and preclude the passage of this im- 
portant measure dealing with the enormous 
quantity of 15,000,000 acre-feet of water and 
involving seven States as well as the Gov- 
ernment.” 7% 

The very next day, December 11, this cru- 
cial amendment was adopted,” and on the 
twelfth Senator Haro pointed out that the 
bill settled the dispute over Lower Basin 
waters by giving 4,400,000 acre-feet to Cali- 
fornia and 2,800,000 to Arizona: 

“One [dispute] is how the seven and a 
half million acre-feet shall be divided in the 
lower basin. The Senate has settled that by 
a vote—that California may have 4,400,000 
acre-feet of that water. It follows logically 
that if that demand is to be conceded, as 
everybody agrees, the remainder is 2,800,000 
acre-feet for Arizona. That settles that part 
of the controversy.” * 

On the same day, Senator Pittman, inti- 
mately familiar with the whole water prob- 
lem, summed up the feeling of the Senate 
that the bill fixed a limit on California and 
practically allocated to Arizona her share 
of the water: 

“The Senate has already determined upon 
the division of water between those States. 
How? It has determined how much water 


m Id., at 232. 

72 Jd., at 277, 385. 

Id., at 333. 

“Id. at 387. 

% Id., at 467. See also id., at 465. 

“For example, Senator Pittman's active 
role in resolving the whole Colorado River 
problem was acknowledged by Senator HAY- 
DEN on the Senate floor: 

“When Congress assembled in December 
1927, no agreement had been made. The 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pittman], 
in continuation of the earnest efforts that he 
has made all these years to bring about a 
settlement of the controversy between the 
States with respect to the Colorado River, 
invited a number of us to conferences in his 
— en we talked over the situation.” 
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California may use, and the rest of it is 
subject to use by Nevada and Arizona. 
Nevada has already admitted that it can use 
only an insignificant quantity, 300,000 acre- 
feet. That leaves the rest of it to Arizona, 
As the bill now stands it is just as much 
divided as if they had mentioned Arizona 
and Nevada and the amounts they are to get. 
. . * . . 

“As I understand this amendment, Arizona 
today has practically allocated to it 2,800,000 
acre-feet of water in the main Colorado 
River.” 7 

The Senator went on to explain why the 
Senate had found it necessary to set up its 
own plan for allocating the water: 

“Why do we not leave it to California to 
say how much water she shall take out of the 
river or leave it to Arizona to say how much 
water she shall take out of the river? It is 
because it happens to become a duty of the 
United States Senate to settle this matter, 
and that is the reason.” ™ 

Not only do the closing days of the debate 
show that Congress intended an apportion- 
ment among the States but also provisions of 
the Act create machinery plainly adequate 
to accomplish this purpose, whatever con- 
tingencies might occur. As one alternative 
of the congressional scheme, section 4(a) of 
the Act invited Arizona, California, and 
Nevada to adopt a compact dividing the 
waters along the identical lines that had 
formed the basis for the congressional dis- 
cussions of the Act: 4,400,000 acre-feet to 
California, 300,000 to Nevada, and 2,800,000 
to Arizona. Section 8(b) gave the States 
power to agree upon some other division, 
which would have to be approved by Con- 
gress. Congress made sure, however, that 
if the States did not agree on any compact 
the objects of the Act would be carried 
out, for the Secretary would then proceed, 
by making contracts, to apportion water 
among the States and to allocate the water 
among users within each State. 

In the first section of the Act, the Secre- 
tary was authorized to “construct, operate, 
and maintain a dam and incidental 
works * * * adequate to create a 
reservoir of a capacity of not less than twen- 
ty million acre-feet of water * for the 
stated purpose of “controlling the floods, 
improving navigation and regulating the 
flow of the Colorado River, providing for 
storage and for the delivery of the stored 
waters thereof for reclamation of public 
lands and other beneficial uses ,“ and 
generating electrical power. The whole 
point of the Act was to replace the erratic, 
undependable, often destructive natural 
flow of the Colorado with the regular, de- 
pendable release of waters conserved and 
stored by the project. Having undertaken 
this beneficial project, Congress, in several 
provisions of the Act, made it clear that no 
one should use mainstream waters save in 
strict compliance with the scheme set up by 
the Act. Section 5 authorized the Secretary 
“under such general regulations as he may 
prescribe, to contract for the storage of wa- 
ter in said reservoir and for the delivery 
thereof at such points on the river * * * 
as may be agreed upon, for irrigation and 
domestic uses.” To emphasize that water 
could be obtained from the Secretary alone, 
35 further declared, “No person shall have 
or be entitled to have the use for any pur- 

of the water stored as aforesaid except 
by contract made as herein stated.” The 
supremacy given the Secretary’s contracts 
was made clear in §8(b) of the Act, which 
provided that, while the Lower Basin States 
were free to negotiate a compact dividing 
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have already decided as to the division of the 
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the waters, such a compact if made and 
approved after January 1, 1929, was to be 
“subject to all contracts, if any, made by 
the Secretary of the Interior under section 
5” before Congress approved the compact. 

These several provisions, even without leg- 
islative history, are persuasive that Congress 
intended the Secretary of the Interior, 
through his § 5 contracts, both to carry out 
the allocation of the waters of the main 
Colorado River among the Lower Basin 
States and to decide which users within 
each State would get water. The general 
authority to make contracts normally in- 
cludes the power to choose with whom and 
upon what terms the contracts will be made. 
When Congress in an Act grants authority 
to contract, that authority is no less than 
the general authority, unless Congress has 
placed some limit on it.“ In this respect 
it is of interest that in an earlier version 
the bill did limit the Secretary's contract 
power by making the contracts “subject to 
rights of prior appropriators.“ » But that 
restriction, which preserved the law of prior 
appropriation, did not survive. It was 
stricken from the bill when the require- 
ment that every water user have a contract 
was added to §5." Significantly, no phrase 
or provision indicating that the Secretary's 
contract power was to be controlled by the 
law of prior appropriation was substituted 
either then or at any other time before pas- 
sage of the Act, and we are persuaded that 
had Congress intended so to fetter the Sec- 
retary’s discretion, it would have done so 
in clear and unequivocal terms, as it did 
in recognizing “present perfected rights” in 
§ 6. 

That the bill was giving the Secretary 
sufficient power to carry out an allocation 
of the waters among the States and among 
the users within each State without regard 
to the law of prior appropriation was 
brought out in a colloquy between Mon- 
tana’s Senator Walsh and California's Sen- 
ator Johnson, whose State had at least as 
much reason as any other State to bind the 
Secretary by state laws. Senator Walsh, 
who was thoroughly versed in western water 
law and also had previously argued before 
this Court in a leading case involving the 
doctrine of prior appropriation,“ made clear 
what would follow from the Government's 
impounding of the Colorado River waters 
when he said, “I always understood that the 
interest that stores the water has a right 
superior to prior appropriations that do not 
store.“ He sought Senator Johnson's views 
on what rights the City of Los Angeles, 
which had filed claims to large quantities 
of Colorado River water, would have after 
the Government had built the dam and im- 
pounded the waters. In reply to Senator 
Walsh's specific question whether the Gov- 
ernment might “dispose of the stored waters 
as it sees fit,” Senator Johnson said, “Yes, 
under the terms of this bill.” Senator John- 
son added that “everything in this scheme, 
plan, or design“ was dependent upon the 
Secretary of the Interior contracting with 
those who desire to obtain the benefit of 
the construction.” He admitted that it was 


In the debates leading to the passage of 
the bill, Senator Walsh observed that “to 
contract means a liberty of contract” and 
asked if this did not mean that the Secretary 
could “give the water to them [appropria- 
tors] or withhold it from them as he sees 
fit.“ to which Senator Johnson answered 
“certainly.” 70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 168 
(1928). 

See Hearings on H.R. 6251 and 9826 be- 
fore the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, 69th Cong., 1st Sess. 12 (1926). 

s See id., at 97, 115. 

® Bean v. Morris, 221 U.S. 485 (1911). This 
case was relied on by Mr. Justice Van De- 
vanter in Wyoming v. Colorado, 259 U.S. 419, 
466 (1922). 
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possible that the Secretary could “utterly ig- 
nore” Los Angeles’ appropriations. 

In this same discussion, Senator HAYDEN 
emphasized the Secretary's power to allocate 
the water by making contracts with users. 
After Senator Walsh said that he understood 
Senator Johnson to be arguing that the Sec- 
retary must satisfy Los Angeles’ appropria- 
tions, Senator HAYDEN corrected him, point- 
ing out that Senator Johnson had qualified 
his statement by saying that “after all, the 
Secretary of the Interior could allow the city 
of Los Angeles to have such quantity of water 
as might be determined by contract.” Sen- 
ator Harb, went on to say that, where 
domestic and irrigation needs conflicted, “the 
Secretary of the Interior will naturally de- 
cide as between applicants, one who desires 
to use the water for potable purposes in the 
city and another who desires to use it for ir- 
rigation, if there is not enough water to go 
around, that the city shall have the prefer- 
ence.”™ It is also significant that two vigor- 
ous opponents of the bill, Arizona’s Repre- 
sentative Douglas and Utah's Representative 
Colton, criticized the bill because it gave 
the Secretary of the Interior “absolute con- 
trol” over the disposition of the stored 
waters. 

The argument that Congress would not 
have delegated to the Secretary so much 
power to apportion and distribute the water 
overlooks the ways in which his power is 
limited and channeled by standards in the 
Project Act. In particular, the Secretary is 
bound to observe the Act's limitation of 
4,400,000 acre-feet on California’s consump- 
tive uses out of the first 7,500,000 acre-feet 
of mainstream water. This necessarily leaves 
the remaining 3,100,000 acre-feet for the use 
of Arizona and Nevada, since they are the 
only other States with access to the main 
Colorado River. Nevada consistently took 
the position, accepted by the other States 
throughout the debates, that her conceiv- 
able needs would not exceed 300,000 acre- 


570 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 168 (1928). 
Other statements by Senator Johnson are 
less damaging to California’s claims. For ex- 
ample, the Senator at another point in the 
colloquy with Senator Walsh said that he 
doubted if the Secretary either would or 
could disregard Los Angeles and contract 
with someone having no appropriation. Ibid. 
It is likely, however, that Senator Johnson 
was talking about present perfected rights, 
as a few minutes before he had argued that 
Los Angeles had taken sufficient steps in per- 
fecting its claims to make them protected. 
See id., at 167. Present perfected rights, as 
we have observed in the text, are recognized 
by the Act. § 6. 

$ 70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 169 (1928). At 
one point Senator Harb seems to say that 
the Secretary's contracts are to be governed 
by state law: The only thing required in this 
bill is contained in the amendment that I 
have offered, that there shall be appointed to 
each State its share of the water. Then, who 
shall obtain that water in relative order of 
priority may be determined by the State 
courts.” Ibid. But, in view of the Senator's 
other statements in the same debate, this 
remark of a man so knowledgeable in west- 
ern water law makes sense only if one under- 
stands that the “order of priority” being 
talked about was the order of present per- 
fected rights—rights which Senator Hayden 

d, see id., at 167, and which the 
Act preserves in § 6. 

69 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9623, 9649 
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ments of opponents of a bill may not be 
authoritative, see Schwegmann Bros. v. Cal- 
vert Distillers Corp., 341 U.S. 384, 394-395 
(1951), but they are nevertheless relevant 
and useful, especially where, as here, the 
proponents of the bill rade no response to 
the opponent's criticisms, 
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feet, which, of course, left 2,800,000 acre-feet 
for Arizona’s use. Moreover, in- 
dicated that it thought this a proper division 
of the waters when in the second paragraph 
of §4(a) it gave advance consent to a tri- 
state compact adopting such division. While 
no such compact was ever entered into, the 
Secretary by his contracts has apportioned 
the water in the approved amounts and 
thereby followed the guidelines set down by 
Congress. And, as the Master pointed out, 
Congress set up other standards and placed 
other significant limitations upon the Sec- 
retary’s power to distribute the stored waters. 
It specifically set out in order the purposes 
for which the Secretary must use the dam 
and the reservoir: 

“First, for river regulation, improvement 
of navigation, and flood control; second, for 
irrigation and domestic uses and satisfac- 
tion of present perfected rights in pursuance 
of Article VIII of said Colorado River com- 
pact; and third, for power.” § 6. 

The Act further requires the Secretary 
to make revenue provisions in his contracts 
adequate to ensure the recovery of the ex- 
penses of construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the dam and other works within 
50 years after their construction. § 4(b). 
The Secretary is directed to make water con- 
tracts for irrigation and domestic uses only 
for “permanent service.” §5. He and his 
permittees, licensees, and contractees are 
subject to the Colorado River Compact, 
$8(a), and therefore can do nothing to 
upset or encroach upon the Compact's allo- 
cation of Colorado River water between the 
Upper and Lower Basins. In the construc- 
tion, operation, and management of the 
works, the Secretary is subject to the pro- 
visions of the reclamation law, except as 
the Act otherwise provides. §14. One of 
the most significant limitations in the Act 
is that the Secretary is required to satisfy 
present perfected rights, a matter of in- 
tense importance to those who had reduced 
their water rights to actual beneficial use 
at the time the Act became effective. § 6. 
And, of course, all of the powers granted by 
the Act are exercised by the Secretary and 
his well-established executive department, 
responsible to Congress and the President 
and subject to judicial review.“ 

Notwithstanding the Government's con- 
struction, ownership, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the vast Colorado River works that 
conserve and store the river’s waters and 
the broad power given by Congress to the 
Secretary of the Interior to make contracts 
for the distribution of the water, it is argued 
that Congress in §§14 and 18 of the Act 
took away practically all the Secretary’s 
power by permitting the States to determine 
with whom and on what terms the Secre- 
tary would make water contracts. Section 
18 states: 

“Nothing herein shall be construed as in- 
terfering with such rights as the States now 
have either to the waters within their 
borders or to adopt such policies and enact 
such laws as they may deem necessary with 
rerpect to the appropriation, control, and 
use of waters within their borders.” 

Section 14 provides that the reclamation 
law, to which the Act is made a supplement, 
shall govern the management of the works 
except as otherwise provided, and §8 of the 
Reclamation Act, much like §18 of the 
Project Act, provides that it is not to be con- 
strued as affecting or interfering with state 
laws “relating to the control, appropriation, 
use, or distribution of water used in irriga- 
tion * + e"s In our view, nothing in any 
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of these provisions affects our decision, 
stated earlier, that it is the Act and the Sec- 
retary's contracts, not the laws of prior ap- 
propriation, that control the apportionment 
of water among the States. Moreover, con- 
trary to the Master's conclusion, we hold that 
the Secretary in choosing between users with- 
in each State and in settling the terms of 
his contracts is not bound by these sections 
to follow state law. 

The argument that §8 of the Reclamation 
Act requires the United States in the delivery 
of water to follow priorities laid down by 
state law has already been disposed of by this 
Court in Ivanhoe Irr. Dist. v. McCracken, 357 
U.S. 275 (1958), and reaffirmed in City of 
Fresno v. California, 372 U.S. 627 (1968). In 
Ivanhoe we held that, even though §8 of 
the Reclamation Act preserved state law, that 
general provision could not override a specific 
provision of the same Act prohibiting a sin- 
gle landowner from getting water for more 
than 160 acres. We said: 

“As we read §8, it merely requires the 
United States to comply with state law when, 
in the construction and operation of a 
reclamation project, it becomes necessary for 
it to acquire water rights or vested interests 
therein. But the acquisition of water rights 
must not be confused with the operation of 
federal projects. As the Court said in 
Nebraska v. Wyoming, supra, at 6:15: ‘We do 
not suggest that where Congress has provided 
a system of regulation for federal projects, 
it must give way before an inconsistent state 
system.’ * + We read nothing in §8 that 
compels the United States to deliver water 
on conditions imposed by the State.” Id. at 
291-292. 

Since § 8 of the Reclamation Act did not 
subject the Secretary to state law in dis- 
posing of water in that case, we cannot, 
consistently with Ivanhoe, hold that the 
Secretary must be bound by state law in 
disposing of water under the Project Act. 

Nor does § 18 of the Project Act require 
the Secretary to contract according to state 
law. That Act was passed in the exercise 
of congressional power to control navigable 
water for purposes of flood control, naviga- 
tion, power generation, and other objects,“ 
and is equally sustained by the power of 
Congress to promote the general welfare 
through projects for reclamation, irrigation, 
or other internal improvements.” Section 
18 merely preserves such rights as the States 
“now” have, that is, such rights as they 
had at the time the Act was passed. While 
the States were generally free to exercise 
some jurisdiction over these waters before 
the Act was passed, this right was subject 
to the Federal Government’s right to regulate 
and develop the river. Where the Govern- 
ment, as here, has exercised this power and 
undertaken a comprehensive project for the 
improvement of a great river and for the 
orderly and beneficial distribution of water, 


or to in any way interfere with the laws 
of any State or Territory relating to the con- 
trol, appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation, or any vested right 
acquired thereunder, and the Secretary of 
the Interior, in carrying out the provisions 
of such sections, shall proceed in conform- 
ity with such laws, and nothing . . [here- 
in] shall in any way affect any right of any 
State or of the Federal Government or of 
any landowner, appropriator, or user of wa- 
ter in, to, or from any interstate stream or 
the waters thereof.” 43 U.S.C. §383 (1958). 

s Arizona v. California, 283 U.S. 423 (1931). 

® United States v. Gerlach Live Stock Co., 
339 U.S. 725, 738 (1950). 

v First Iowa Hydro-Elec. Coop v. Federal 
Power Comm’n, 328 U.S. 152, 171 (1946). See 
United States v. Chandler-Dunbar Water 
Power Co., 229 U.S. 53, 62-72 (1913); United 
States v. Willow River Power Co., 324 U.S. 
499 (1945). 
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there is no room for inconsistent state laws. 
As in Ivanhoe, where the general provision 
preserving state law was held not to override 
a specific provision stating the terms for 
disposition of the water, here we hold that 
the general saving language of § 18 cannot 
bind the Secretary by state law and thereby 
nullify the contract power expressly con- 
ferred upon him by 35. Section 18 plainly 
allows the States to do things not incon- 
sistent with the Project Act or with federal 
control of the river, for example, regulation 
of the use of tributary water and protection 
of present perfected rights™ What other 
things the States are free to do can be de- 
cided when the occasion arises. But where 
the Secretary's contracts, as here, carry out 
a congressional plan for the complete distri- 
bution of waters to users, state law has no 
place.“ 

Before the Project Act was passed, the 
waters of the Colorado River, though num- 
bered by the millions of acre-feet, flowed 
too haltingly or too freely, resulting in 
droughts and floods. The problems caused 
by these conditions proved too immense and 
the solutions too costly for any one State 
or all the States together. In addition, the 
States, despite repeated efforts at a settle- 
ment, were unable to agree on how much 
water each State should get. With the health 
and growth of the Lower Basin at stake, Con- 
gress responded to the pleas of the States to 
come to their aid. The result was the Project 
Act and the harnessing of the bountiful 
waters of the Colorado to sustain growing 
cities, to support expanding industries, and 
to transform dry and barren deserts into 
lands that are livable and productive. 

In undertaking this ambitious and expen- 
sive project for the welfare of the people 
of the Lower Basin States and of the Nation, 
the United States assumed the responsibility 
for the construction, operation, and super- 
vision of Boulder Dam and a great complex 
of other dams and works. Behind the dam 
were stored virtually all the waters of the 
main river, thus impounding not only the 
natural flow but also the great quantities 
of water previously allowed to run waste or 
to wreak destruction. The impounding of 
these waters, along with their regulated and 
systematic release to those with contracts, 
has promoted the spectacular development 
of the Lower Basin. Today, the United 
States operates a whole network of useful 
projects up and down the river, including 
the Hoover Dam, Davis Dam, Parker Dam, 
Headgate Rock Dam, Palo Verde Dam, Im- 
perial Dam. Laguna Dam, Morelos Dam, and 
the All-American Canal System, and many 
lesser works. It was only natural that the 
United States, which was to make the bene- 
fits available and which had accepted the 


n See Arizona v. California, 283 U.S. 423 
(1931); Nebraska v. Wyoming, 325 U.S. 589, 
615 (1945); First Iowa Hydro-Elec. Coop. v. 
Federal Power Comm’n, 328 U.S. 152 (1946). 

® Nebraska v. Wyoming, 325 U.S. 589 
(1945), holds nothing to the contrary. There 
the Court found it unnecessary to decide 
what rights the United States had under 
federal law to the unappropriated water of 
the North Platte River, since the water 
rights on which the projects in that case 
rested had in fact been obtained in com- 
pliance with state law. 

® See First Iowa Hydro- Elec. Coop v. Fed- 
eral Power Comm’n, 328 U.S. 152, 175-176 
(1946), where this Court limited the effect of 
§27 of the Federal Power Act, which ex- 
pressly “saved” certain state laws, to vested 
property rights. 

% By an Act of September 2, 1958, 72 Stat. 
1726, the Secretary must supply water to 
Boulder City, Nevada. It follows from our 
conclusions as to the inapplicability of state 
law that, contrary to the Master's conclu- 
sion, Boulder City’s priorities are not to be 
determined by Nevada law. 
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ibility for the project’s operation, 
would want to make certain that the waters 
were effectively used. All this vast, inter- 
locking machinery—a dozen major works 
delivering water according to congressionally 
fixed priorities for home, agricultural, and 
industrial uses to people spread over thou- 
sands of square miles—could function efi- 
ciently only under unitary management, able 
to formulate and supervise a coordinated 
plan that could take account of the diverse, 
often conflicting interests of the people and 
communities of the Lower Basin States. 
Recognizing this, Congress put the Secretary 
of the Interior in charge of these works and 
entrusted him with sufficient power, prin- 
cipally the §5 contract power, to direct, 
manage, and coordinate their operation. 
Subjecting the Secretary to the varying, pos- 
sibly inconsistent, commands of the differ- 
ent state legislatures could frustrate efficient 
operation of the project and thwart full 
realization of the benefits Congress intended 
this national project to bestow. We are sat- 
isfied that the Secretary’s power must be con- 
strued to permit him, within the boundaries 
set down in the Act, to allocate and dis- 
tribute the waters of the mainstream of the 
Colorado River. 


Ii. PROVISIONS IN THE SECRETARY'S CONTRACTS 


A. Diversions above Lake Mead; The Sec- 
retary’s contracts with Arizona and Nevada 
provide that any waters diverted by those 
States out of the mainstream or the trib- 
utaries above Lake Mead must be charged to 
their respective Lower Basin apportionments. 
The Master, however, took the view that the 
apportionment was to be made out of the 
waters actually stored at Lake Mead or flow- 
ing in the mainstream below Lake Mead. He 
therefore held that the Secretary was with- 
out power to charge Arizona and Nevada for 
diversions made by them from the 275-mile 
stretch of river between Lee Ferry and Lake 
Mead “ or from the tributaries above Lake 
Mead. This conclusion was based on the 
Master's reasoning that the Secretary was 
given physical control over the waters stored 
in Lake Mead and not over waters before they 
reached the lake. 

We hold that the Master was correct in 
deciding that the Secretary cannot reduce 
water deliveries to Arizona and Nevada by 
the amount of their uses from tributaries 
above Lake Mead, for, as we have held, Con- 
gress in the Project Act intended to appor- 
tion only the mainstream, leaving to each 
State its own tributaries. We disagree, how- 
ever, with the Master's holding that the Sec- 
retary is powerless to charge States for diver- 
sions from the mainstream above Lake Mead. 
What Congress was doing in the Project Act 
was providing for an apportionment among 
the Lower Basin States of the water allocated 
to that basin by the Colorado River Compact. 
The Lower Basin, with which Congress, was 
dealing, begins at Lee Ferry, and it was all 
the water in the mainstream below Lee Ferry 
that Congress intended to divide among the 
States. Were we to refuse the Secretary the 
power to charge States for diversions from 
the mainstream between Lee Ferry and the 
dam site, we would allow individual States, 
by making diversions that deplete the Lower 
Basin’s allocation, to upset the whole plan 
of apportionment arrived at by Congress 
to settle the long-standing dispute in 
the Lower Basin. That the congressional ap- 
portionment scheme would be upset can 
easily be demonstrated. California, for ex- 
ample, has been allotted 4,400,000 acre-feet 
of mainstream water. If Arizona and Nevada 
can, without being charged for it, divert wa- 
ter from the river above Lake Mead, then 


s The location of Hoover Dam is a result of 
engineering decisions. As Senator Pittman 
pointed out, “There is no place to impound 
the flood waters except at the lower end of 
the canyon.” 68 Cong. Rec. 4413 (1927). 
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California could not get the share Congress 
intended her to have. 

B. Nevada contract: Nevada has excepted 
to her inclusion in ate I(B) (7) 2 


Nevada only if contracts have been made by 
the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to 
$5 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act, for 
the delivery of such water.” While the 
California contracts are directly with water 
users and the Arizona contract specifically 
contemplates further subcontracts with ac- 
tual users, it is argued that the Nevada con- 
tract, made by the Secretary directly with 
the State of Nevada through her Colorado 
River Commission, should be construed as a 
contract to deliver water to the State with- 
out the necessity of subcontracts by the Sec- 
retary directly with Nevada water users. 
The United States disagrees, contending that 
properly construed the Nevada contract, like 
the Secretary’s general contract with Ari- 
zona, does not exhaust the Secretary’s power 
to require Nevada water users other than 
the State to make further contracts. To 
construe the Nevada contract otherwise, the 
Government suggests, would bring it in con- 
flict with the provision of § 5 of the Project 
Act that “No person shall have or be entitled 
to have the use for any purpose of the water 
stored as aforesaid except by contract [with 
the Secretary] made as herein stated.” Ac- 
ceptance of Nevada’s contention here would 
not only undermine this plain congressional 
requirement that water users have contracts 
with the Secretary but would likewise trans- 
fer from the Secretary to Nevada a large part, 
if not all, of the Secretary’s power to deter- 
mine with whom he will contract and on 
what terms. We have already held that the 
contractual power granted the Secretary 
cannot be diluted in this manner. 
therefore reject Nevada’s contention. 


IN. APPORTIONMENT AND CONTRACTS IN 
TIME OF SHORTAGE 


We have agreed with the Master that the 
Secretary’s contracts with Arizona for 
2,800,000 acre-feet of water and with Nevada 
for 300,000, together with the limitation of 
California to 4,400,000 acre-feet, effect a 
valid apportionment of the first 7,500,000 
acre-feet of mainstream water in the Lower 
Basin. There remains the question of what 
shall be done in time of shortage. The Mas- 
ter, while declining to make any findings 
as to what future supply might be expected, 
nevertheless decided that the Project Act and 
the Secretary’s contracts require the Secre- 
tary in case of shortage to divide the burden 
among the three States in this rtion: 
California 4.4/7.5; Arizona 2.8/7.5; Nevada 
3/75. While pro rata sharing of water 
shortages seems equitable on its face,™ more 
considered judgment may demonstrate quite 
the contrary. Certainly we should not bind 
the Secretary to this formula. We have hela 
that the Secretary is vested with considerable 
control over the apportionment of Colorado 
River waters. And neither the Project Act 
nor the water contracts require the use of 
any particular formula for apportioning 
shortages. While the Secretary must follow 
the standard. set out in the Act, he never- 
theless is free to choose among the recog- 
nized methods of apportionment or to devise 
reasonable methods of his own. This choice, 
as we see it, is primarily his, not the Mas- 
ter’s or even ours. And the may 
or may not conclude that a pro rata division 
is the best solution. 

It must be remembered that the Secre- 
tary's decision may have an effect not only 


v Proration of shortage is the method 
agreed upon by the United States and Mexico 
to adjust Mexico’s share of Colorado River 
wster should there be insufficient water to 
supply each country’s apportionment. 
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on irrigation uses but also on other impor- 
tant functions for which Congress brought 
this great project into being—fiood control, 
improvement of navigation, regulation of 
flow, and generation and distribution of elec- 
tric power. Requiring the Secretary to pro- 
rate shortages would strip him of the very 
power of choice which we think Congress, 
for reasons satisfactory to it, vested in him 
and which we should not impair or take 
away from him, For the same reasons we 
cannot accept California’s contention that 
in case of shortage each State’s share of water 
should be determined by the judicial doctrine 
of equitable apportionment or by the law 
of prior appropriation. These principles, 
while they may provide some guidance, are 
not binding upon the Secretary where, as 
here, Congress, with full power to do so, has 
provided that the waters of a navigable 
stream shall be harnessed, conserved, stored, 
and distributed through a governmental 
agency under a statutory scheme. 

None of this is to say that in case of short- 
age, the Secretary cannot adopt a method 
of proration or that he may not lay stress 
upon priority of use, local laws and customs, 
or any other factors that might be helpful in 

an informed judgment in harmony 
with the Act, the best interests of the Basin 
States, and the welfare of the Nation. It will 
be time enough for the courts to intervene 
when and if the Secretary, in making appor- 
tionments or contracts, deviates from the 
standards Congress has set for him to follow, 
including his obligation to respect “present 
perfected rights” as of the date the Act was 
passed. At this time the Secretary has made 
no decision at all based on an actual or 
anticipated shortage of water, and so there 
is no action of his in this respect for us to 
review. Finally, as the Master pointed out, 
Congress still has broad powers over this 
navigable international stream. Congress 
can undoubtedly reduce or enlarge the Sec- 
retary’s power if it wishes. Unless and until 
it does, we leave in the hands of the Sec- 
retary, where Congress placed it, full power 
to control, manage, and operate the Govern- 
ment's Colorado River works and to make 
contracts for the sale and delivery of water 
on such terms as are not prohibited by the 
Project Act. 


IV. ARIZONA-NEW MEXICO GILA CONTROVERSY 


Arizona and New Mexico presented the 
Master with conflicting claims to water in 
the Gila River, the tributary that rises in 
New Mexico and flows through Arizona. Hav- 
ing determined that tributaries are not with- 
in the tory provisions of the Project 
Act the Master held that this interstate dis- 
pute should be decided under the principles 
of equitable apportionment. After hearing 
evidence on this issue, the Master accepted a 
compromise settlement agreed upon by these 
States and incorporated that settlement in 
his findings and conclusions, and in Part 
IV (A) (B)(C)(D) of his recommended de- 
cree. No exceptions have been filed to these 
recommendations by any of the parties and 
they are accordingly accepted by us. Except 
for those discussed in Part V, we are not re- 
quired to decide any other disputes between 
tributary users or between mainstream and 
tributary users. 

v. CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES 


In these proceedings, the United States 
has asserted claims to waters in the main 
river and in some of the tributaries for use 
on Indian Reservations, National Forests, 
Recreational and Wildlife Areas, and other 
government lands and works. While the 
Master passed upon some of these claims, he 
declined to reach others, particularly those 
relating to tributaries. We approve his de- 
cision as to which claims required adjudica- 
tion, and likewise we approve the decree he 
recommended for the government claims he 
did decide. We shall discuss only the claims 
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of the United States on behalf of the Indian 
Reservations. 

The Government, on behalf of five Indian 
Reservations in Arizona, California, and Ne- 
vada, asserted rights to water in the main- 
stream of the Colorado River." The Colo- 
rado River Reservation, located partly in 
Arizona and partly in California, is the 
largest. It was ori created by an Act 
of Congress in 1865," but its area was later 
increased by Executive Order.” Other reser- 
vations were created by Executive Orders 
and amendments to them, ranging in dates 
from 1870 to 1907. The Master found both 
as a matter of fact and law that when the 
United States created these reservations or 
added to them, it reserved not only land 
but also the use of enough water from the 
Colorado to irrigate the irrigable portions of 
the reserved lands. The aggregate quantity 
of water which the Master held was reserved 
for all the reservations is about 1,000,000 
acre-feet, to be used on around 135,000 irri- 
gable acres of land. Here, as before the 
Master, Arizona argues that the United 
States had no power to make a reservation 
of navigable waters after Arizona became a 
State; that navigable waters could not be 
reserved by Executive Orders; that the United 
States did not intend to reserve water for 
the Indian Reservations; that the amount of 
water reserved should be measured by the 
reasonably foreseeable needs of the Indians 
living on the reservation rather than by the 
number of irrigable acres; and, finally, that 
the judicial doctrine of equitable apportion- 
ment should be used to divide the water 
between the Indians and the other people 
in the State of Arizona. 

The last argument is easily answered. 
The doctrine of equitable apportionment is 
a method of resolving water disputes be- 
tween States. It was created by this Court 
in the exercise of its original jurisdiction 
over controversies in which States are 
parties. An Indian Reservation is not a 
State. And while Congress has sometimes 
left Indian Reservations considerable power 
to manage their own affairs, we are not con- 
vinced by Arizona’s argument that each res- 
ervation is so much like a State that its 
rights to water should be determined by the 
doctrine of equitable apportionment. More- 
over, even were we to treat an Indian Reser- 
vation like a State, equitable apportion- 
ment would still not control since, under 
our view, the Indian claims here are governed 
by the statutes and Executive Orders creat- 
ing the reservations. 

Arizona’s contention that the Federal 
Government had no power, after Arizona 
became a State, to reserve waters for the 
use and benefit of federally reserved lands 
rests largely upon statements in Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagan, 3 How. 212 (1845), and 
Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U.S. 1 (1894). Those 
cases and others that followed them u gave 


*The Reservations were Chemehuevi, Co- 
copah, Yuma, Colorado River, and Fort 
Mohave. 

ss Act of March 3, 1865, 13 Stat. 541, 559. 

See Executive Orders of November 22, 
1873, November 16, 1874, and May 15, 1876. 
See also Executive Order of November 22, 
1915. These orders may be found in 1 US. 
Dept. of Interior, Executive Orders Relating 
to Indian Reservations 6-7 (1912); 2 id., at 
5-6 (1922). 

1x0 Executive Orders of January 9, 1884 
(Yuma), September 19, 1890 (Fort Mohave), 
February 2, 1911 (Fort Mohave), September 
27, 1917 (Cocopah). For these orders, see 
1 id., at 12-13, 63-64 (1912); 2 id., at 5 (1922). 
The Chemehuevi Reservation was established 
by the Secretary of Interior on February 2, 
1907, pending congressional approval. 

n See, e.g., United States v. California, 332 
U.S. 19, 29-30 (1947); United States v. Holt 
State Bank, 270 U.S. 49, 54-55 (1926). 
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rise to the doctrine that lands underlying 
navigable waters within territory acquired 
by the Government are held in trust for 
future States and that title to such lands 
is automatically vested in the States upon 
admission to the Union. But those cases 
involved only the shores’ of and lands 
beneath navigable waters. They do not 
determine the problem before us and can- 
not be accepted as limiting the broad powers 
of the United States to regulate navigable 
waters under the Commerce Clause and to 
regulate government lands under Art. IV, 
§ 3, of the Constitution. We have no doubt 
about the power of the United States under 
these clauses to reserve water rights for its 
reservations and its property. 

Arizona also argues that, in any event, 
water rights cannot be reserved by Executive 
Order. Some of the reservations of Indian 
lands here involved were made almost 100 
years ago, and all of them were made over 
45 years. ago. In our view, these reservations, 
like those created directly by Congress, were 
not limited to land, but included waters as 
well. Congress and the Executive have ever 
since ized these as Indian Reserva- 
tions. Numerous appropriations, including 
appropriations for irrigation projects, have 
been made by Congress. They have been 
uniformly and universally treated as reserva- 
tions by map makers, surveyors, and the 
public. We can give but short shrift at this 
late date to the argument that the reserva- 
tions either of land or water are invalid be- 
cause they were originally set apart by the 
Executive. 

Arizona also challenges the Master's hold - 
ing as to the Indian Reservations on two 
other grounds, first, that there is a lack of 
evidence showing that the United States in 
establishing the reservations intended to 
reserve water for them, and, second, that 
even if water was meant to be reserved the 
Master has awarded too much water. We 
reject both of these contentions. Most of 
the land in these reservations is and always 
has been arid. If the water necessary to sus- 
tain life is to be had, it must come from the 
Colorado River or its tributaries. It can be 
said without overstatement that when the 
Indians were put on these reservations they 
were not considered to be located in the most 
desirable area of the Nation. It is impossible 
to believe that when Congress created the 
great Colorado River Indian Reservation and 
when the Executive Department of this Na- 
tion created the other reservations they were 
unaware that most of the lands were of the 
desert kind—hot, scorching sands—and that 
water from the river would be essential to 
the life of the Indian people and to the ani- 
mals they hunted and the crops they raised. 
In the debate leading to approval of the first 
congressional appropriation for irrigation of 
the Colorado River Indian Reservation, the 
delegate from the Territory of Arizona made 
this statement: 

“Irrigating canals are essential to the pros- 
perity of these Indians. Without water there 
can be no production, no life; and all they 
ask of you is to give them a few agricultural 
implements to enable them to dig an irrigat- 
ing canal by which their lands may be 
watered and their fields irrigated, so that 
they may enjoy the means of existence. 
You must provide these Indians with the 
means of subsistence or they will take by 
robbery from those who have. During the 
last year I have seen a number of these In- 
dians starved to death for want of food.” 
Cong. Globe, 88th Cong., 2d Sess. 1321 (1865). 

The question of the Government’s im- 
plied reservation of water rights upon the 
creation of an Indian Reservation was be- 
fore this Court in Winters v. United States, - 


108 See United States v. Midwest Oil Co., 236 
U.S. 459, 469-475 (1915); Winters v. United 
States, 207 U.S. 564 (1908). 
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207 U.S. 564, decided in 1908. Much the 
same argument made to us was made in 
Winters to persuade the Court to hold that 
Congress had created an Indian Reservation 
without intending to reserve waters neces- 
sary to make those reservations livable. The 
Court rejected all of the arguments. As to 
whether water was intended to be reserved, 
the Court said, at p. 576: 

“The lands were arid and, without irriga- 
tion, were practically valueless. And yet, it 
is contended, the means of irrigation were 
deliberately given up by the Indians and de- 
liberately accepted by the Government. The 
lands ceded were, it is true, also arid; and 
some argument may be urged, and is urged, 
that with their cession of the waters, with- 
out which they would be valueless, and 
‘civilized communities could not be estab- 
lished thereon.’ And this, it is further con- 
tended, the Indians knew, and yet made no 
reservation of the waters. We realize that 
there is a conflict of implications, but that 
which makes for the retention of the waters 
is of greater force than that which makes 
for their cession.” 

The Court in Winters concluded that the 
Government, when it created that Indian 
Reservation, intended to deal fairly with the 
Indians by reserving for them the waters 
without which their lands would have been 
useless. Winters has been followed by this 
Court as recently as 1939 in United States v. 
Powers, 305 U.S. 527. We follow it now and 
agree that the United States did reserve the 
water rights for the Indians effective as of 
the time the Indian Reservations were cre- 
ated, This means, as the Master held, that 
these water rights, having vested before the 
Act was passed in 1929, are “present per- 
fected rights” and as such are entitled to 
priority under the Act. 

We also agree with the Master’s conclusion 
as to the quantity of water intended to be 
reserved. He found that the water was in- 
tended to satisfy the future as well as the 
present needs of the Indian Reservations and 
ruled that enough water was reserved to ir- 
rigate all the practicably irrigable acreage 
on the reservations. Arizona, on the other 
hand, contends that the quantity of water 
reserved should be measured by the Indians’ 
“reasonably foreseeable needs,” which, in 
fact, means by the number of Indians. How 
many Indians there will be and what their 
future uses will be can only be guessed. 
We have concluded, as did the Master, that 
the only feasible and fair way by which re- 
served water for the reservations can be 
measured is irrigable acreage. The various 
acreages of irrigable land which the Master 
found to be on the different reservations we 
find to be reasonable. 

We disagree with the Master's decision to 
determine the disputed boundaries of the 
Colorado River Indian Reservation and the 
Fort Mohave Indian Reservation. We hold 
that it is unnecessary to resolve those dis- 
putes here. Should a dispute over title arise 
because of some future refusal by the Sec- 
retary to deliver water to either area, the 
dispute can be settled at that time. 

The Master ruled that the principle un- 
derlying the reservation of water rights for 
Indian Reservations was equally applicable 
to other federal establishments such as Na- 
tional Recreation Areas and National For- 
ests. We agree with the conclusions of the 
Master that the United States intended to 
reserve water sufficient for the future re- 
quirements of Lake Mead National Recrea- 
tion Area, the Havasu Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge, the Imperial National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, and the Gila National Forest. 

We reject the claim of the United States 
that it is entitled to the use, without charge 
against its consumption, of any waters that 
would have been wasted but for salvage by 
the Government on its wildlife preserves. 
Whatever the intrinsic merits of this claim, 
it is inconsistent with the Act’s command 
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that consumptive use shall be measured by 
diversions less returns to the river. 

Finally, we note our agreement with the 
Master that all uses of mainstream water 
within a State are to be charged against that 
State’s apportionment, which of course in- 
cludes uses by the United States. 


VI. DECREE 


While we have in the main agreed with 
the Master, there are some places we have 
disagreed and some questions on which we 
have not ruled. Rather than adopt the Mas- 
ter’s decree with amendments or append 
our own decree to this opinion, we will al- 
low the parties, or any of them, if they wish, 
to submit before September 16, 1963, the 
form of decree to carry this opinion into 
effect, failing which the Court will prepare 
and enter an appropriate decree at the next 
Term of Court. 

It is so ordered. 

The Chief Justice took no part in the 
consideration or 3 of this case. 


[In the Supreme Court urt of the United States, 
No. 8, Original, October term, 1962] 
STATE OF ARIZONA, PLAINTIFF, V. STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA ET AL.—COMPLAINT 


(June 3, 1963) 
(Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting.) 
I 


This case, I think, has been haunted by 
several irrelevancies. First, is the fact that 
the only points from which California can 
take the water of the Colorado River System 
are on the mainstream above Laguna Dam, 
there being no tributaries in that State. This 
fact, I think, leads the Court to the inference 
that the tributaries which come in below 
Laguna Dam contain waters to which Cali- 
fornia has no rights. The controversy does 
concern the waters of the lower tributaries, 
but only indirectly. California does not seek 
those waters. She merely seeks to have them 
taken into consideration in the formula that 
determines the allocation between her and 
Arizona, 

Another irrelevancy is the fact that only 
21⁄4% of the Colorado River drainage basin 
is in California, although 90% of the water 
which California appropriates leaves the 
basin never to return. If we were dealing 
with problems of equitable apportionment, 
as we were in Nebraska v. Wyoming, 325 US. 
589, that factor would be relevant to our 
problem. And it would be relevant in case 
we were dealing with litigation concerning 
waters in excess of the amount granted Cali- 
fornia under the Project Act. But it is ir- 
relevant here because the only justiciable 
question that involves the volume of water is 
one that concerns the source of supply out 
of which California’s 4,400,000 acre-feet will 
be satisfied—a matter which I think Con- 
gress resolved differently than has the Court. 

Third, is a mood about the controversy 
that suggests that here, as in the cases in- 
volving multipurpose Federal dams, Federal 
control of navigable streams controls this 
litigation. The right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the flow of the stream is not an issue 
here. We deal with a very unique feature of 
the irrigation laws of the 17 Western States. 

The question is not what Congress has 
authority to do, but rather the kind of 
regime under which Congress has built this 
and other irrigation systems in the West. 
Heretofore those regimes have been posited 
on the theory that state law determines the 
allotment of waters coming through the 
irrigation canals that are fed by the federal 
dams. 

Much is written these days about judicial 
law-making; and every scholar knows that 
judges who construe statutes must of neces- 
sity legislate interstitially, to paraphrase Mr. 
Justice Cardozo, Selected Writings (1949 
Hall ed.), p. 160. The present case is differ- 
ent. It will, I think, be marked as the 
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baldest attempt by judges in modern times 
to spin their own philosophy into the fabric 
of the law, in derogation of the will of the 
legislature. The present decision, as Mr. 
Justice Harlan shows, grants the federal 
bureaucracy a power and command over 
water rights in the 17 Western States that 
it never has had, that it always wanted, that 
it could never persuade Congress to grant, 
and that this Court up to now has consist- 
ently refused to recognize. Our rulings 
heretofore have been consistent with the 
principles of reclamation law established by 
Congress both in nonnavigable streams 
(Ickes v. Foz, 300 U.S. 82, 94-96) and in 
navigable ones. Nebraska v. Wyoming, 325 
U.S. 589, 612. The rights of the United 
States as storer of waters in western projects 
has been distinctly understood to be simply 
that of “a carrier and distributor of water.” 
Ickes v. Fox, supra, p. 95. As we stated in 
Nebraska v. Wyoming, supra, p. 614: 

“The property right in the water right is 
separate and distinct from the property right 
in the reservoirs, ditches or canals. The 
water right is appurtenant to the land, the 
owner of which is the appropriator. The 
water right is acquired by perfecting an ap- 
propriation, i.e., by an actual diversion fol- 
lowed by an application within a reasonable 
time of the water to a beneficial use.” 

And that result was reached even though 
under those other projects, as under the 
present one, the Secretary had broad powers 
to make contracts governing the use and dis- 
position of the stored water. See, e. g., 43 
U.S.C, 58 389, 440. 

The men who wrote the Project Act were 
familiar with western water law. Wyoming 
v. Colorado, 253 U.S. 419, had recently been 
decided, holding that priority of appropria- 
tion was the determining factor in reaching 
an equitable apportionment between two 
Western States. Id., at 470. Yet, S. Rep. 
No. 654, 69th Cong., 1st Sess. 26-27, contains 
no suggestion that Congress, by § 5, was dis- 
placing a doctrine as important to these 
Western States as the doctrine of seizin has 
been to the development of Anglo-American 
property law. Instead, only 25 lines of that 
report are devoted to §5, and those lines 
clearly support Mr, Justice Harlan’s con- 
clusion that the section was designed pri- 
marily as a financial tool. 

The principle that water priorities are goy- 
erned by State law is deepseated in western 
reclamation law. In spite of the express 
command of § 14 of the Project Act, which 
makes the system of appropriation under 
State law determine who has the priorities, 
the Secretary of Interior is given the right 
to determine the priorities by administrative 
fiat. Now one can receive his priority be- 
cause he is the most worthy Democrat or 
Republican, as the case may be. 

The decision today, resulting in the con- 
fusion between the problem of priority of 
water rights and the public power problem, 
has made the dream of federal bureauc- 
racy come true by granting it, for the first 
time, the life-and-death power of dispensa- 
tion of water rights long administered ac- 
cording to State law. 

11 


At issue of the other main phase of the 
case is the meaning of the California limita- 
tion contained in § 4(a) of the Project Act. 
The Court, however, does not use the present 
litigation as an occasion to determine Ari- 
zona’s and California’s rights under that 
Act, but as a vehicle for making a wholly new 
apportionment of the waters in the Lower 
Basin and turning over all unresolved prob- 
lems to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Court accomplishes this by distorting both 
the history and language of the Project Act. 

The Court relies heavily on the terms and 
history of a proposed tri-State compact, au- 
thorized by §4(a) but never adopted by the 
States concerned, viz., Arizona, California 
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and Nevada. The tri-State compact 
provided for a division of tributary waters 
identical to that made by the Court, insofar 
as the Gila is awarded to Arizona. The 
Court in reality enforces its interpretation 
of the proposed tri-State compact and im- 
poses its terms upon California. 

The Court, however, cannot find in the 
proposed tri-State compact (the one that was 
never approved) an allocation of the tribu- 
taries other than the Gila; and in order to 
justify their allocation to Arizona it is forced 
to turn to the terms of “proposals and 
counter proposals over the years,” instead of 
to the language of the Project Act. The 
result is the Court’s, not that of Congress, 
whose intent we have been called upon to 
discover and effectuate. The congressional 
intent is expressed in § 4(a), which provides 
that California shall be limited to the use of 
4,400,000 acre-feet “of the waters apportioned 
to the Lower Basin States by paragraph (a) of 
Article III of the Colorado River compact” 
(the compact that was approved) and to 
not more than half of “any excess or surplus 
waters unapportioned by said compact.“ 
These waters are defined in the Colorado 
River Compact as system waters, and not as 
waters in the mainstream, Yet the Court 
restricts California to mainstream waters. 
That is the essence of the difference between 
us. 

m 


As I read the Colorado River Compact and 
§4(a) of the Project Act, California is en- 
titled to add all uses of system waters by 
Lower Basin States in the tributaries to 
those waters available in the mainstream to 
determine (1) how much water she can 
take out of the first 7,500,000 acre-feet ap- 
portioned to the Lower Basin States by Ar- 
ticle IlI(a), and (2) whether there are 
excess or surplus system waters, including 
Article II (b) waters, of which California 
has a right to no more than one-half. 

I disagree with the Court’s conclusion that 
§ 4(a) of the Project Act refers only to the 
water flowing in the mainstream below Lee 
Ferry. The Project Act speaks clearly, and 
only, in terms of the waters apportioned to 
the Lower Basin States by Article HI (a) of 
the Compact, viz. California may take no 
more than 4,400,000 acre-feet “of the waters 
apportioned to the lower basin States by 
paragraph (a) of Article III of the Colorado 
River Compact.” Article HI(a) of the 
Compact apportions “from the Colorado 
River System in perpetuity to the Upper 
Basin and to the Lower Basin, respectively, 
the exclusive beneficial consumptive use of 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum.” 
The term “Colorado River System” is de- 
fined in Article IT (a) as including the entire 
mainstream and the tributaries." 

There is, moreover, not a word in Senate 
Report No. 592, 70th Cong., ist Sess., report- 
ing the Project Act, that indicates, suggests, 
or implies that the Colorado River is to be 
divided and California or any other Lower 
Basin State restricted to mainstream water. 
The Report indeed speaks of “enthroning 
the Colorado River Compact” (id., p. 16), 
which embraces the entire river system in 
the United States, not just the mainstream. 
See Article II(a). Arizona’s fears that Cali- 
fornia would take 5,400,000 acre-feet from 
the first 7,500,000 acre-feet, if the entire 
system were used as the source are, I think, 
unfounded. Out of the first 7,500,000 acre- 
feet of system water California would be 
entitled only to 4,400,000 acre-feet. Out of 
the balance or 3,100,000 acre-feet, California 
would be excluded. 


The relevant provisions of the Project 
Act, the California Limitation Act, and the 
Colorado River Compact are set forth in the 
appendix. 

See the appendix for the relevant por- 
tions of Article III. 
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How much of this 3,100,000 acre-feet 
should go to Arizona and how much to Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, and Utah cannot be deter- 
mined on this record, the relative findings 
not being made in light of the construction 
which has been given to the Project Act, the 
Compact, and the Limitation Act. We can- 
not take as a guide the provisions in the sec- 
ond paragraph of § 4(a) of the Project Act, 
viz., the 300,000 acre-feet proposed for Ne- 
vada and the 2,800,000 acre-feet proposed for 
Arizona, because those provisions come into 
play only if Arizona, California, and Nevada 
enter a compact, which to date they have 
not done. The division of 3,100,000 acre-feet 
should, I think, be made among Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah pursuant to 
the principles of equitable apportionment. 
Nebraska v. Wyoming, 325 U.S. 589. 

The evidence is clear that the dependable 
Lower Basin supply does not exceed 8,000,000 
acre-feet if the river system is taken as a 
whole. By Article II(b) of the Compact 
the Lower Basin States can increase their 
beneficial use by 1,000,000 acre-feet, if addi- 
tional water is available. By §4(a) of the 
Project Act California is entitled to not more 
than one-half of any excess that is “unap- 
portioned by said compact.” The amount 
apportioned to the Lower Basin States by 
the Compact is 8,500,000 acre-feet, viz., Arti- 
cle III(a) waters in the amount of 7,500,000 
“in perpetuity” plus Article II (b) waters, 
which are highly contingent. After the Up- 
per Basin is given its 7,500,000 acre-feet, the 
“unapportioned” excess described in Article 
III (b) would be available. As noted, the 
present permanent supply for the Lower Ba- 
sin would not exceed 8,000,000 acre-feet from 
the mainstream and the tributaries. As I 
read the Compact and the Project Act, Cali- 
fornia would get out of the 8,000,000 acre- 
feet 4,400,000 acre-feet plus not more than 
one-half of Article II (b) waters which, 
under the foregoing assumption, would 
amount to one-half of 500,000 acre-feet. If 
there is a further surplus (either in the 
sense of Article III(b) or in the more re- 
mote sense in which §4(a) of the Project 
Act uses that word)* the division between 


Tt is said that the §4(a) language re- 
ferring to surplus or excess waters, one-half 
of which is to go to California, the other to 
Arizona, is meaningless if read literally. 
That turns on the meaning of the words 
“excess or surplus waters unapportioned” by 
the Compact. They mean, it is said, all 
waters unapportioned by Article ITI (a) and 
(b), because Article III(c) defines or speaks 
of surplus in such manner as to indicate that 
surplus is only that water over and above 
Article III (a) and (b) water. This is true, 
at least for the limited purpose of Article 
III (o). From that premise it is reasoned 
that §4(a), literally construed, would allow 
Arizona and California to split equally all 
waters over 16,000,000 acre-feet, that is after 
7.500, 000 acre-feet went to each of the Basins, 
and after the Lower Basin received an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 acre-feet under the provi- 
sions of Article III (b). If that is true and if 
California and Arizona were allowed to di- 
vide up the rest, the Upper Basin States 
would forever be limited to their initial 
7,500,000 acre-feet, something not contem- 
plated by Article HI (f), which specifically 
provides for apportionment of waters in ex- 
cess of 16,000,000 between the Upper and 
Lower Basins. Thus, it is argued that the 
words “excess or surplus waters” as used in 
§ 4(a) are meaningless and in hopeless con- 
flict with the terms of the Compact if read 
literally. 

This interpretation is ill-founded, The 
first paragraph of §4(a) contains only a 
limitation; it apportions no water. The tri- 
state compact authorized by the second 
paragraph of §4(a) has never been made. 
But, even if it had been made it could affect 
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the Lower Basin States should follow the 
principles of equitable apportionment which 
we applied in Nebraska v. Wyoming, 325 U.S. 
589. If §4(a) is to be read as referring to 
system waters, California’s total rights is 
available Lower Basin waters would amount 
to not more than 4,650,000 acre-feet annu- 
ally (4,400,000 plus 250,000). She would also 
have a right, albeit highly contingent, to any 
additional Article III(b) waters that become 
available to the Lower Basin and to such 
share of the waters in both Basins over 
16,000,000 acre-feet (7,500,000 to Upper Ba- 
sin, 7,500,000 to Lower Basin under Article 
III (a), plus 1,000,000 to Lower Basin under 
Article III(b)) as is equitable. Nebraska v. 
Wyoming, supra, 

Under the Court’s reading of § 4(a), how- 
ever, a far different division is made. The 
Court says that the language of § 4(a) limit- 
ing California to 4,400,000 acre-feet “of the 
waters apportioned to the Lower Basin 
States by paragraph (a) of Article III of the 
Colorado River compact” (7,500,000 acre-feet 
per annum) is just a “shorthand” way of 
saying that California is limited to 4,400,000 
acre-feet of the water available in the main- 
stream. According to the Court, California 
has no rights in system waters, as this would 
include rights in the tributaries, and the 
Court has decided that the tributaries be- 
long exclusively to Arizona. Thus, if Cali- 
fornia is to obtain any “excess or surplus” 
waters, the surplus must be flowing in the 
mainstream. That is, California can assert 
her right to “surplus” waters only when the 
flow of the mainstream is more than 7,500,- 
000 acre-feet per year. But if, as the evidence 
shows, the dependable Lower Basin supply 
of system waters is only 8,000,000 acre-feet 
per annum, 2,000,000 of which are in the 
tributaries, California can look only to 6,- 
000,000 acre-feet in the mainstream. Thus, 
California will never be entitled to any of 
the additional Article HI (b) waters (500,- 
000 acre-feet) in the Lower Basin system. 
Those “surplus” waters would necessarily be 
in the tributaries, and under the Court's in- 
terpretation they belong exclusively to Ari- 
zona, §4(a) to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

As a practical matter, the only place Cali- 
fornia can get system waters is from the 
mainstream, there being no tributaries of 
the Colorado River in California. The ques- 
tion to be decided is whether or not under 
$ 4(a) of the Project Act California can take 
into consideration Arizona’s uses on her trib- 
utaries in determining her (California's) 
right to divert water from the mainstream. 
The Court says California cannot, because 
when the Project Act refers to her rights in 
system waters as the measuring rod, it really 
means her rights in mainstream waters. 
With due respect the majority achleves that 
result by misreading the Colorado River 
Compact, the Project Act, and by misreading 
the legislative history leading up to the Cali- 
fornia Limitation Act. An analysis of the 
legislative history will show, as already noted, 
that the Court’s analysis is built mainly upon 
statements made by the various Senators in 
arguing the terms of a proposed tri-state 
compact that was never made. 


only the rights of its signatories vis-a-vis 
each other. For §4(a) explicitly provides 
“that all of the provisions of said tri-State 
agreement shall be subject in all particulars 
to the provisions of the Colorado River com- 
pact.” 

The words “excess or surplus waters un- 
apportioned by said compact mean, I think, 
Article III(b) waters plus all waters in the 
entire System in excess of 16,000,000 acre- 
feet. Not only does this interpretation allow 
the Project Act and the Colorado River Com- 
pact to be construed as a harmonious whole, 
but it is also compelled by the legislative 
history. See 70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 459- 
460. 
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The Project Act needs the Compact to 
achieve a settlement of the issue of the ap- 


portionment of water involved in this 

It is argued that an apportionment, 

stitutionally, can be achieved only in 
of two ways—by an interstate compact or by 
a decree of equitable apportionment. That 
proposition need not, however, be resolved 
here, because (apart from a contingency not 
relevant here) the Project Act by the express 
terms of §4(a) is dependent on the rati- 
fication of the Compact.“ If the Compact is 
ratified, it and the Project Act are to supply 
the measure of waters which California may 
claim.’ 

The overall accounting of the waters is 
provided for in Article III of the Compact. 
By Article III (a) “the exclusive beneficial 
consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of 
water per annum” is apportioned “in per- 
petuity to the Upper Basin and to the Lower 
Basin, respectively,” meaning that each basin 
gets 7,500,000 acre-feet. By Article III(b) 
the Lower Basin is given the right to increase 
its beneficial consumptive use by 1,000,000 
acre-feet per annum. By Article III (c) any 
deficiency owed Mexico “shall be equally 
borne by the Upper Basin and the Lower 
Basin.” The Lower Basin by definitior in- 
cludes California. Article II (g). Tributary 
uses in Arizona diminish California’s right 
under Article ITI(c) to require the Upper 
Basin States to supply water to satisfy 
Mexico. California is to be charged with 
water from the Gila when the accounting 
is made with Mexico. That is, California 
is presumed to enjoy the waters from the 
Lower Basin tributaries for purposes of Ar- 
ticle III(c) of the Compact. It is manifestly 
unfair to charge her with those waters under 
Article I (e) of the Compact and to say 
that she is entitled to none of them in com- 
puting the 4,400,000 acre-feet which the 
Limitation Act and the Project Act give her 
out of the waters of Article UI (a) of the 
Compact. 

Section 1 of the Project Act authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct and 
operate the Boulder Dam “subject to the 
terms of the Colorado River compact.” By 
$ 4(a) the Project Act is not to be operative 
unless and until the seven States “shall have 
ratified the Colorado River compact”; and 
if they do not, then “the provisions of the 
first paragraph of Article XI of said compact” 
must be waived. Moreover, the 4,400,000 
acre-feet allotted to California by §4(a) are 
decsribed in terms “of the waters appor- 
tioned to the lower basin States by para- 
graph (a) of Article III of the Colorado 
River compact.” Section 4(a) describes the 
“excess or surplus” waters in terms of those 
“unapportioned by said compact”; and it 
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Under § 4(a) of the Project Act it is pro- 
vided that if all seven States fail to ratify 
the Compact in six months (which in fact 
they did fail to do), the Project Act shall not 
take effect until six of the States, including 
California, ratify the Compact and waive the 
provisions of Article XI of the Compact 
(which required approval of all seven States) 
and the President has so declared by public 
proclamation. A further condition was the 
passage of California’s Limitation Act. The 
Presidential Proclamation is dated June 25, 
1929. 46 Stat. 3,000; and California’s Lim- 
itation Act was approved March 4, 1929, and 
became effective August 14, 1929. 

The Colorado River Compact is referred 
to many times in the Project Act—§ 1, § 4(a), 
§ 6, §8, §12, §13, $ 18, and § 19. 

By § 18 the rights of the States to waters 
within their borders are not interfered with 
“except as modified by the Colorado River 
Compact or other interstate agreement.” 

By §8(a) “all users and appropriators” of 
water are “subject to and controlled by said 
Colorado River Compact * * * anything in 
this Act to the contrary not withstanding.” 
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makes all “uses always to be subject to the 
terms of said compact.” The compact is, in- 
deed, the underpinning of the Project Act. 

The Compact apportions the waters “from 
the Colorado River System” which by def- 
inition includes the mainstream and its 
tributaries in the United States. And Cali- 
fornia’s Limitation Act, containing the pre- 
cise of the allocation of waters in 
§4(a) of the Project Act, describes the 
4,400,000 acre-feet in terms “of the waters 
apportioned to the lower basin States by 
paragraph ‘a’ of article three of the said 
Colorado River compact.” $ 

So it seems that the Compact is the main- 
spring from which all rights flow. The 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water apportioned by 
Article IlI(a) of the Compact “from the 
Colorado River System” to the Lower Basin 
is the supply out of which California’s 4,400,- 
000 acre-feet is to be taken. 

To repeat, the words “excess or surplus 
waters unapportioned by said compact,” as 
used in §4(a) of the Project Act, mean, in 
my view, all waters available in the Lower 
Basin in excess of the first 7,500,000 acre- 
feet covered by Article II(a) of the Com- 
pact." 

The additional 1,000,000 acre-feet described 
in Article (b) was added to the Compact 
“to compensate for the waters of the Gila 
River and its tributaries being included 
within the definition of the Colorado River 
System.” Arizona v. California, 292 U.S. 341, 
350-351; and though Arizona has long 
claimed those 1,000,000 acre-feet as hers, that 
construction of Article III(b) of the Com- 
pact was rejected long ago. Arizona v. Cali- 
fornia, supra, p. 358. 

v 


While the legislative history of the Cal- 
ifornia limitation contained in § 4(a) looks 
several ways, much of it is legislative history 
made with a view to its favorable use in the 
future—a situation we have noticed on other 
occasions. See Schwegmann Bros. v. Calvert 
Corp., 341 U.S. 384. I think an objective 
reading of that history shows that the tri- 
State compact authorized by §4(a) of the 
Project Act (a compact never made) was 
the one and only way visualized by that 
Act through which Arizona could get the 
exclusive use of the waters of the Gila 
River. For the second paragraph of § 4(a) 
of the Project Act states that the tri-State 
compact, if made, shall give Arizona “the 
exclusive beneficial consumptive use of the 
Gila River and its tributaries” within the 
boundaries of Arizona. Fears that this 
appropriation would injure New Mexico are 
not relevant to our problem, since the pro- 
posed tri-State compact would not hurt New 
Mexico unless she agreed to it. The legal 
rights of States not parties to the Compact 
would be unimpaired, as Arizona v. Cali- 
fornia, 283 U.S, 423, 462, holds. The same 
applies to any concern that Upper Basin 
rights would be imperiled by the tri-State 
compact. 

After much discussion, the amendment 
allocating 4,400,000 acre-feet to California by 
§$4(a) of the Project Act was finalized by 


*It was indicated in Arizona v. California, 
292 U.S. 341, 357, that the Limitation Act 
incorporates the Compact: 

“It may be true that the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act leaves in doubt the apportion- 
ment among the States of the lower basin 
of the waters to which the lower basin is 
entitled under Article III(b). But the Act 
does not purport to apportion among the 
States of the lower basin the waters to which 
the lower basin is entitled under the Com- 
pact. The Act merely places limits on Cali- 
fornia’s use of waters under Article II (a) 
and of surplus waters; and it is ‘such’ uses 
which are ‘subject to the terms of said com- 
pact.’” 

See note 3, supra. 
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Senator Phipps, Chairman of the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, who identi- 
fied those 4,400,000 acre-feet as system 
waters. He made it unmistakably clear by 
adding to §4(a) the words “by paragraph 
(a) of Article III” of the Compact which in 
his words “show that that allocation of 
waters refers directly to the 7½ million acre- 
feet of water“ described by Article III (a) of 
the Compact. 70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 459. 
That amendment was agreed to without a 
roll call. 70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 473. 
Prior to that time Senator Phipps had pro- 
posed that California receive 4,600,000 acre- 
feet. Id., p. 335. 

The following colloquy took place: 

Mr. Haypen. Under the circumstances I 
should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Colorado how he arrives at the figure 4,600,- 
000 acre-feet of water instead of 4,200,000 
acre-feet as proposed in my amendment? 

“Mr. Purpps. It was just about as difficult 
for me to arrive at 4,600,000 acre-feet as it 
would have been to arrive at 4,200,000 acre- 
feet. The arguments pro and con have been 
debated in the committee for quite a period 
of time. The contentions made by the 
Senators from Arizona have not been con- 
clusive to my mind. For instance, I will 
refer to the fact that Arizona desires to 
eliminate entirely all waters arising in the 
watershed and flowing out of the Gila River. 

“Mr. Haypen. There is nothing of that 
kind in the Senator’s amendment. 

“Mr. Purpps. There is nothing of that kind 
in the Senator’s amendment, but that has 
been one of the arguments advanced by 
California as being an offset to the amount 
to which Arizona would try to limit Cali- 
fornia. 

“Mr. Haypven. If the Senator thought 
there was force in that argument, I should 
think that he would have included in his 
amendment a provision eliminating the 
waters of the Gila River and its tributaries, 
as my amendment does. 

“Mr. Purers. I do not consider it neces- 
sary because the bill itself, not only the 
present substitute measure but every other 
bill on the subject, ties this question up with 
the Colorado River compact. 

“Mr. HAYDEN. My amendment does that. 

“Mr. Puipps. Yes; that is true, but under 
estimates of engineers—one I happen to re- 
call being made, I think, by Mr. La Rue— 
notwithstanding all of the purposes to which 
water of the Gila may be put by the State 
of Arizona, at least 1,000,000 acre-feet will 
return to the main stream. Yet Arizona 
contends that that water is not available to 
California; whereas today and for years past 
at least some of the waters from the Gila 
River have come into the canal which is 
now supplying the Imperial Valley. 

“It is not a definite fixed fact that with 
the enactment of this proposed legislation 
the all-American canal is going to be built 
within the period of seven years; as a matter 
of fact, it may not be built at all; we do not 
know as to that. But I do not think that 
the water from the Gila River, one of the 
main tributaries of the Colorado, should be 
eliminated from consideration. I think that 
California is entitled to have that counted 
in as being a part of the basic supply of 
water.” 

It is plain from this colloquy that Senator 
Phipps thought that his amendment, limit- 
ing the amount California can claim, “ties 
this question up with the Colorado River 
Compact” and that the Gila River (below 
Lake Mead) should be “counted in as being a 
part of the basic supply of water” which Cal- 
ifornia is entitled to have included in the 
computations for the Lower Basin States. 

The word of Senator Phipps, who was 
chairman of the committee and who offered 
the amendment, is to be taken as against 
those in opposition or those who might be 
making legislative history to serve their ends. 
Schwegmann Bros. v. Calvert Corp., supra, 
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pp. 394-895: “The fears and doubts of the 
opposition are no authoritative guide to the 
construction of legislation. It is the spon- 
sors that we look to when the meaning of 
the statutory words is in doubt.” 

If California were restricted by the Proj- 
ect Act to the use of 4,400,000 acre-feet out 
of the mainstream, it is difficult to believe 
that Senator Ashhurst of Arizona would have 
expressed his bitter minority views in the 
Report on the Project Act. S. Rep. No. 592, 
70th Cong., ist Sess., pt. 2. He said that the 
bill “sedulously and intentionally proposes to 
sever Arizona’s jugular vein” (id., p. 3), that 
“the amount of water apportioned to Cali- 
fornia * * * is not warranted in equity, law, 
justice, or morals” (id., p. 4), that the bill is 
“a reckless and relentless assault upon Ari- 
zona.” Id., p. 38. He apparently never im- 
agined that the proposed legislation would 
confine California to mainstream water. He 
indeed charged that the bill “authorizes Cal- 
ifornia, which comprises only 2½ percent of 
the Colorado River Basin and contributes no 
water, to appropriate * * over 38 percent 
of the estimated constant water supply avall- 
able in the main Colorado River for all seven 
States in the basin and for Mexico.” Id., p. 5. 

Like Senator Ashhurst and like the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee, Senator 
Phipps, I too read the Project Act to speak 
in terms of the entire Colorado River system 
in the United States. 


Section 4(a) of the Project Act provides 
in relevant part: 

“This Act shall not take effect and no au- 
thority shall be exercised hereunder and no 
work shall be begun and no moneys expended 
on or in connection with the works or struc- 
tures provided for in this Act, and no water 
rights shall be claimed or initiated hereun- 
der, and no steps shall be taken by the 
United States or by others to initiate or 
perfect any claims to the use of water per- 
tinent to such works or structures unless 
and until (1) the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming shall have ratified the Colo- 
rado River compact, mentioned in section 
13 hereof, and the President by public procla- 
mation shall have so declared, or (2) if said 
States fail to ratify the said compact within 
six months from the date of the passage of 
this Act, then, until six of said States, includ- 
ing the State of California, shall ratify said 

and shall consent to waive the pro- 
visions of the first paragraph of Article XI 
of said compact, which makes the same bind- 
ing and obligatory only when approved by 
each of the seven States signatory thereto, 
and shall have approved said compact with- 
out conditions, save that of such six-State 
approval, and the President by public procla- 
mation shall have so declared, and, further, 
until the State of California, by act of its 
legislature, shall agree irrevocably and un- 
conditionally with the United States and 
for the benefit of the States of Arizona, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming, as an express covenant and in con- 
sideration of the passage of this Act, that 
the aggregate annual consumptive use (di- 
versions less returns to the river) of water 
of and from the Colorado River for use in 
the State of California, including all uses 
under contracts made under the provisions 
of this Act and all water necessary for the 
supply of any rights which may now exist, 
shall not exceed four million four hundred 
thousand acre-feet of the waters appor- 
tioned to the lower basin States by para- 
graph (a) of Article III of the Colorado 
River compact, plus not more than one-half 
of any excess or surplus waters unappor- 
tioned by said compact, such uses always to 
be subject to the terms of said compact. 

“The States of Arizona, California, and 
Nevada are authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment which shall provide (1) that of the 
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7,500,000 acre-feet annually apportioned to 
the lower basin by paragraph (a) of Article 
TII of the Colorado River compact, there shall 
be apportioned to the State of Nevada 300,000 
acre-feet and to the State of Arizona 2,800,- 
000 acre-feet for exclusive beneficial con- 
sumptive use in perpetuity, and (2) that the 
State of Arizona may annually use one-half 
of the excess or surplus waters unappor- 
tioned by the Colorado Riyer compact, and 
(3) that the State of Arizona shall have the 
exclusive beneficial consumptive use of the 
Gila River and its tributaries within the 
boundaries of said State, and (4) that the 
waters of the Gila River and its tributaries, 
except return flow after the same enters the 
Colorado River, shall never be subject to any 
diminution whatever by any allowance of 
water which may be made by treaty or other- 
wise to the United States of Mexico but if, 
as provided in paragraph (c) of Article III 
of the Colorado River compact, it shall be- 
come necessary to supply water to the United 
States of Mexico from waters over and above 
the quantities which are surplus as defined 
by said compact, then the State of California 
shall and will mutually agree with the State 
of Arizona to supply, out of the main stream 
of the Colorado River, one-half of any defi- 
ciency which must be supplied to Mexico by 
the lower basin, and * * * (6) that all of 
the provisions of said tri-State agreement 
shall be subject in all particulars to the pro- 
visions of the Colorado River compact.” 

By §1 of the California Limitation Act it 
was provided that when the seven States ap- 
proved the Compact and its approval is 
proclaimed by the President that: 

“The State of California as of the date of 
such proclamation agrees irrevocably and un- 
conditionally with the United States and for 
the benefit of the states of Arizona, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming as 
an express covenant and in consideration of 
the passage of the said Boulder canyon proj- 
ect act’ that the aggregate annual consump- 
tive use (diversions less returns to the river) 
of water of and from the Colorado River for 
use in the State of California including all 
uses under contracts made under the provi- 
sions of said Boulder canyon project act,’ 
and all water necessary for the supply of any 
rights which may now exist, shall not exceed 
four million four hundred thousand acre-feet 
of the waters apportioned to the lower basin 
States by paragraph ‘a’ of article three of the 
said Colorado River compact, plus not more 
than one-half of any excess or surplus waters 
unapportioned by said compact, such uses 
always to be subject to the terms of said 
com “yd 
Article III of the Compact provides in rele- 
vant part: 

“(a) There is hereby apportioned from the 

Colorado River System in perpetuity to the 
Upper Basin and to the Lower Basin, respec- 
tively, the exclusive beneficial consumptive 
use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per an- 
num, which shall include all water necessary 
* supply ot any rights which may now 
exist. 
“(b) In addition to the apportionment in 
paragraph (a), the Lower Basin is hereby 
given the right to increase its beneficial con- 
sumptive use of such waters by one million 
acre-feet per annum. 

“(c) If, as a matter of international 
comity, the United States of America shall 
hereafter recognize in the United States of 
Mexico any right to the use of any waters of 
the Colorado River System, such waters shall 
be supplied first from the waters which are 
surplus over and above the aggregate of the 
quantities specified in paragraphs (a) and 
(b); and if such surplus shall prove insuffi- 
cient for this purpose, then, the burden of 
such deficiency shall be equally borne by the 
Upper Basin and the Lower Basin, and when- 
ever necessary the States of the Upper Divi- 
sion shall deliver at Lee Ferry water to 
supply one-half of the deficiency so recog- 
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nized in addition to that provided in para- 
graph (d). 

(d) The States of the Upper Division will 
not cause the flow of the river at Lee Ferry 
to be depleted below an aggregate of 75,000,- 
000 acre-feet for any period of ten consecu- 
tive years reckoned in continuing progressive 
series beginning with the first day of Oc- 
tober next succeeding the ratification of this 
compact.” 

[In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
No. 8, Original—October term, 1962] 
STATE OF ARIZONA, PLAINTIFF, v. STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA ET AL.—COMPLAINT 
(June 3, 1963) 


(Mr. Justice Harlan, whom Mr. Justice 
Douglas and Mr. Justice Stewart join, dis- 
senting in part.) 

I dissent from so much of the Court’s 
opinion as holds that the Secretary of the 
Interior has been given authority by Con- 
gress to apportion, among and within the 
States of California, Arizona, and Nevada, 
the waters of the mainstream of the Colorado 
River below Lee Ferry. I also dissent from 
the holding that in times of shortage the 
Secretary has discretion to select or devise 
any “reasonable method” he wishes for de- 
termining which users within these States 
are to bear the burden of that shortage. (In 
all other respects Mr. Justice Stewart and 
I—but not Mr. Justice Douglas—agree with 
and join in the Court's opinion, though not 
without some misgivings regarding the 
amounts of water allocated to the Indian 
Reservations.) 

In my view, it is the equitable principles 
established by the Court in interstate water- 
rights cases, as modified by the Colorado 
River Compact and the California limitation, 
that were intended by Congress to govern 
the apportionment of mainstream waters 
among the Lower Basin States, whether in 
surplus or in shortage. A fortiori, state law 
was intended to control apportionment 
among users within a single State. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The Court’s conclusions respecting the 
Secretary's apportionment powers, particu- 
larly those in times of shortage, result in a 
single appointed Federal official being vested 
with absolute control, unrestrained by ade- 
quate standards, over the fate of a substan- 
tial segment of the life and economy of 
three States. Such restraint upon his ac- 
tions as may follow from judicial review are, 
as will be shown, at best ill Today's 
result, I venture to say, would have dumb- 
founded those responsible for the legislation 
the Court construes, for nothing could have 
been farther from their minds or more in- 
consistent with their deeply felt convictions. 

The Court professes to find this extraor- 
dinary delegation of power principally in 
§ 5 of the Project Act, the provision author- 
izing the Secretary to enter into contracts 
for the storage and delivery of water. But 
§ 5, as is more fully shown below, pp. 18-19, 
infra, had no design resembling that which 
the Court now extracts from it. Rather, it 
was intended principally as a revenue meas- 
ure, and the clause requiring a contract as a 
condition of delivery was inserted at the 
insistence not of the Lower but of the Upper 
Basin States in an effort to int ure that noth- 
ing would disturb that basin’s rights under 
the Colorado River Compact. There was no 
thought that §5 would give authority to 
apportion water among the Lower Basin 
States. Indeed, during the hearings on the 
third Swing-Johnson bill when §5 took 
its present form, one of its principal propo- 
nents, Delph Carpenter of Colorado, spe- 
cifically stated that the propoced condition 
of a contract was intended to require “that 
the persons who receive the water shall 
respect and do so under the compact. It 
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has nothing to do with the interstate rela- 
tions between Arizona and California.” 1 


plaining the provision before the House 
Rules Committee: 

“The act says (in §5) “The Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized, under such 
general regulations as he may prescribe, to 
contract for the storage of water.’ Whose 
water? It does not say. It might be a com- 
munity like Imperial Valley that has already 
acquired a water right * * * or it may be 
someone who hereafter will acquire a water 
right, but that right will not be acquired 
under this bill; not from the United States 
Government. He will acquire his water 
right, if he acquires one, from the State 
and under the laws of the State, in which 
he puts the water to a beneficial use. There 
is nothing in this bill which puts the Gov- 
ernment in conflict with the water laws of 
Arizona or Utah or any other State. As a 
matter of fact, the reclamation law is adopt- 
ed by section 13 of this bill (now § 14), and 
section 8 of the reclamation act says that 
what the Government does must not be in 
conflict with the water laws of the States, 
so there can be no violence done State laws 
on this score.“ 

The Court concedes, as indeed it must in 
the face of such unequivocal evidence, that 
this third Swing-Johnson bill, like its pred- 
ecessors, established “no method whatever 
of apportioning the water among the States 
of the Lower Basin.” Ante, p. 10. This con- 
cession, one would think, would end this as- 
pect of the controversy, since §5 as ulti- 
mately adopted is virtually the same as that 
proposed in the third bill? Yet a method 
of Federal apportionment is discovered in the 
fourth Swing-Johnson bill as finally enacted, 
a method which ends by delegating to the 
Secretary of the Interior the awesome power 
over the water“ destiny of three States. To 
what provision does the Court attribute this 
startling metamorphosis? The fundamental 
change in approach is apparently found in 
§4(a), which as adopted contains pro- 
visions (1) conditioning the effectiveness of 
the Act on seven-State ratification of the 
Colorado River Compact or alternatively on 
California's agreement to limit its annual 
consumption of Colorado River water, to- 
gether with six-State ratification of the 
Compact; and (2) giving permission to Call- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada to enter a fur- 
ther compact apportioning certain waters to 
the latter two States pursuant to a stated 
formula. 

It is manifest that §4(a), on which the 
Court so heavily relies, neither apportions 
the waters of the river nor vests power in any 
official to make such an apportionment. 
The first paragraph does not grant any water 
to anyone; it merely conditions the Act’s 
effectiveness on seven-State ratification of 
the Compact or on six-State ratification, plus 
California's agreement to a limitation, i.e. a 
ceiling, on her appropriations. The source 
of authority to make such appropriations 
must be found elsewhere. And the second 
paragraph of § 4(a), suggesting a particular 
interstate agreement, similarly makes no ap- 
portionment of water among the States and 
delegates no power to any official to make 
such an apportionment. Indeed, it was ac- 


1 Hearings before House Committee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation on H.R. 6251 and 
HR. 9826, 69th Cong., Ist Sess. 163. 

2 Hearings before House Committee on 
Rules on H.R. 9826, 69th Cong., 2d Sess. 116. 
The bill then under consideration, as recom- 
mended by the House Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, appears In H. Rept. 
No. 1657, 69th Cong., 2d Sess. 29-34. 

3 The only change that need be noted for 
present purposes is the addition of a clause 
requiring contracts to conform to §4 (a), 
discussed below, as well as to the Compact. 
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cepted by the Senator from California (Mr. 
Johnson) only after the following — 
with its proponent, Senator Pittman 
Nevada: 

“Mr. Jonnson. What I want to make clear 
is that this amendment shall not be con- 
strued hereafter by any of the parties to it 
or any of the States as being the expression 
of the will or the demand or the request of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Prrrman. Exactly, not. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. Very well, then. 

“Mr. PITTMAN, It is not the request of Con- 


gress. 

“Mr. Jonnson. I accept the amendment, 
then.” 70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 472. 

Senator Johnson would surely have been 
surprised to learn that the formula which 
was not even “the request of Congress” was 
in truth one which the Secretary was au- 
thorized to force down the throats of the 
States if they did not voluntarily agree to 
it. 

Even this brief summary, I think, casts the 
gravest doubts upon the Court’s construc- 
tion of the Project Act as abolishing state 
law and accepted principles of equitable ap- 
portionment in effecting allocations of water 
among the States. A more detailed analysis 
will, I believe, demonstrate the incorrectness 
of the Court's conclusions on this score and 
will reveal the constitutional difficulties in- 
herent in the uncontrolled delegation of 
power resulting from those conclusions, 


H. THE BACKGROUND OF THE BOULDER CANYON 
PROJECT ACT 


Judicial apportionment of interstate 
waters was established long before the Project 
Act as an effective means of resolving inter- 
state water disputes. Kansas v. Colorado, 
206 U.S. 46. Its acceptability had never been 
questioned. Priority of appropriation, the 
basic determinant of judicial apportionment 
as enunciated in Wyoming v. Colorado, 259 
U.S. 419, was the law In six of the Colorado 
Basin States,‘ and senior appropriations were 
respected in the seventh The law of ap- 
propriation, which rests on the basic prin- 
ciple that a water right depends on beneficial 
use and which gives priority of right to the 
appropriator first in time, had been repeat- 
edly declared to be indispensable to the de- 
velopment of the arid lands of the West.“ 

This backdrop of firm dedication to the 
principles of appropriation and of judicial 
apportionment is critical to an understand- 
ing of congressional purpose with respect to 
the Project Act. It is also critical to recog- 
nize that congressional compromise with 
these deeply respected principles was only 
partial; the problems facing Congress as a 
result of Wyoming v. Colorado were narrow. 
No Senator or Representative ever suggested 
that judicial apportionment was generally 
inappropriate; no Senator or Representative 
ever inveighed against the law of appropria- 
tion as such. The first problem was simply 
this: Interstate application of the doctrine 
of priority, unlimited by equitable consider- 
ations, threatened to deprive the four Upper 


Arizona: Clough v. Wing, 2 Ariz, 371, 17 
P. 453; Colorado: Coffin v. Left- Hand Ditch 
Co., 6 Colo, 443; Nevada; Jones v. Adams, 19 
Ney. 78, 6 P. 442; New Mexico: Albuquerque 
Land & Irr.Co v. Gutierrez, 10 N. Mex. 177, 
61 P. 357; Utah: Stowell v. Johnson, 7 Utah 
215, 26 P. 290; Wyoming: Moyer v. Preston, 
6 Wyo. 308, 44 P. 845. 

ë California: Osgood v. El Dorado Water 
and Deep Gravel Mining Co., 56 Cal, 571. 

E.., Cofin v. Left Hand Ditch Co., 6 
Colo. 443, 446-447, 449-450; Stowell v. John- 
son, supra, 7 Utah 215, 225, 26 P. 290, 291; 
Willey v. Decker, 11 Wyo 496, 515-524, 73 P, 
210, 215-218. “Irrigation,” said the Nevada 
court, “* * * would be strangled by the 
enforcement of the riparian principle.” 
Twaddle v. Winters, 29 Nev. 88, 106, 85 P. 
280, 284. 
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Basin States of their fair share of the Colo- 
rado River because they were not so quick as 
California in development. The purpose of 
the Compact was simply to limit traditional 
doctrines to the extent necessary to avoid 
this extreme and harsh result, and to elimi- 
nate long and costly Htigation. 

It was perfectly plain that the Colorado 
River Compact merely guaranteed to the 
upper States a specified quantity of water 
immune from priorities below, subject to 
stated delivery requirements; it did nothing 
whatever to interfere with the law of pri- 
orities or the principles of equitable appor- 
tionment among the States of the Lower 
Basin. It was precisely because it did not 
that Arizona refused to approve either the 
Project Act or the Compact until something 
was done to safeguard her share of Lower 
Basin water.“ Similarly, the upper States 
feared that in the absence of ratification by 
Arizona, California would be free to appro- 
priate all the Lower Basin's share under the 
Compact, and Arizona, not limited by that 
document, would be free to appropriate, as 
against the upper States, water the Compact 
sought to apportion to the Upper Basin.” 

The remaining problem, therefore, was 
that California's acquisition of priorities as 
against Arizona and the upper States had 
to be further limited. A ceiling had to be 
put on her interstate appropriative priori- 
ties. Solution of this narrow problem like- 
wise did not require complete abrogation of 
the principles of priority and interstate ju- 
dicial apportionment, 

Still another, and profoundly significant, 
factor in understanding the effect of the 
Project Act on the law of appropriation and 
judicial apportionment is the pervasive hos- 
tility that many westerners had to any form 
of Federal control of water rights. Colorado's 
Delph Carpenter, who was as much respon- 
sible as any man for both the Compact and 
the contract requirement of § 5 of the Project 
Act, testified in 1925 to what he termed an 
insidious and calculated policy of the Na- 
tional Government, fostered particularly by 
the Departments of Interior and Justice, to 
encroach upon State prerogatives and super- 
sede State authority with respect to the dis- 
tribution of water. He made it clear, as did 
Wyoming’s Senator Kendrick, that he deemed 
this policy oppressive, destructive, and de- 
plorable.” Utah's Senator King made the 


‘Ward Bannister, Denver attorney and 
spokesman for the Upper Basin States, said 
that “[t]he purpose of the Compact is to 
provide the three lower States with a fund 
of water from which they may appropriate 
and the four upper States with a fund of 
water from which they may appropriate.” 
Hearings before House Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation on H.R. 2903, 68th 
Cong., 1st Sess, 232. 

See the remarks of Senator Hayden, 70 
Cong. Rec. 388. 

° See, e.g, H.R. Rep. No. 1657, 69th Cong., 
2d Sess., pt. 2, 3-4; Hearings, supra, note 2, 
at 34-37. 

1 Hearings before Senate Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation pursuant to S. 
Res. No. 320, 68th Cong., 2d Sess, 663-675. 
“It was the oppression of the National Gov- 
ernment strangling development, preventing 
development in the States... These two 
experiences and others taught Colorado, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico the extent to 
which a department of the United States 
would go in overriding State authority and 
oppressing whole communities. Thus it 
came to the attention of the States, that 
the United States Government intended to 
supersede all State law and override State 
authority on that river.... [A)ny 
desire by a governmental bureau to ulti- 
mately, by insiduous [sic] or other methods, 
take over the control and dominion of the 
streams within the States and to override 
State authority at once becomes not only 
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same objection on the floor of Congress. 69 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 10262. When it was 
suggested that Congress might legislate to 
meet the problem of California's threatened 
preemption of the river, a storm of doubt 
arose as to its constitutional power to do so. 
Upper Basin and Arizona spokesmen—those 
who were to be benefited by limiting appro- 
priations—repeatedly insisted that the only 
constitutional ways of apportioning the river 
were by suit in this Court or by interstate 
compact." And Senator Bratton of New Mex- 


abhorrent but gives rise to a feeling of bitter 
resentment and sounds a call to arms for 
self-defense.” Id., at 663, 665, 671, 673. See 
also his remarks at Hearings, supra, note 
1, at 146-157. 

u Senator King: “If the Senator means by 
his statement that the Federal Government 
may go into a stream, whether it be the Colo- 
rado River, the Sacramento River, or a river 
in the State of Montana, and put its power- 
ful hands down upon the stream and say, 
This is mine; I can build a dam there and al- 
locate water to whom I please, regardless of 
other rights, either suspended, inchoate, or 
perfected,’ I deny the position which the 
Senator takes.” 70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
169. The Senator in question was CARL 
Harp; he denied that his statement, 
which concerned his authorization for a com- 
pact among the three lower States, meant 
any such thing. 

Senator Phipps: “I am firmly convinced 
that there must be voluntary ratification on 
the part of each interested State in order to 
make the Compact effective. This is the only 
method of settling possible controversies per- 
manently and of putting the water of the 
stream to its highest beneficial use. It is the 
only satisfactory method; it is the only legal 
method to avoid proceedings in the courts 
which would prove costly and almost inter- 
minable." 68 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 4514. 

Senator Hayden: “There are only two ways 
in which this controversy can be settled. 
Either the States can agree upon an equitable 
apportionment of waters of the Colorado 
River or, in the absence of a compact, the 
Supreme Court of the United States can de- 
termine what the rights of the various States 
are in on [sic] that stream. Arizona denies 
that it is within the power of Congress to ap- 
portion the waters of an interstate stream 
among the States.” Hearings, supra, note 2, 
at 75, 76. 

Representative Colton: “I have been in- 
formed that an attorney for the Reclamation 
Service of the United States claims that Con- 
gress has the power to allocate and apportion 
all of the Colorado River among the States 
regardless of their wishes in the matter. 
Such a theory is abhorrent to our whole plan 
of government and particularly to the theory 
on which our whole system of water rights 
has been built up.” Hearings before House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation on 
H.R. 5773, 7oth Cong., ist Sess. 414. 

Representative Leatherwood: “[T]here are 
only two agencies that can allocate the waters 
of this great river, the States themselves by 
treaty ratified by the Congress of the United 
States, or by the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment; for the Congress has no power to al- 
locate any of the waters of this river or any 
other river where the doctrine of prior ap- 
propriation is in force.” Hearings, supra, 
note 2, at 31. 

Ward Bannister: “[T]here is nothing in 
the Federal Constitution upon which to base 
the power of the Federal Government to 
divide this water among the States 
[T]he same thing that would invalidate a 
provision inserted by Congress direct would 
invalidate any rule promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior under Congressional 
permission, and the upper States would find 
themselves utterly helpless." Hearings, 
supra, n. 7, at 195. 
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ico, hardly an opponent of the Project Act, 
objected that by merely suggesting in § 4(a) 
the terms of a compact which the States were 
free to modify or to reject, Congress was in- 
fringing upon State sovereignty. 70 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 470-471. 

Congress’ entire approach to the problems 
of prior appropriation was governed by this 
deep-seated hostility to Federal dictation of 
water rights. When plans for development 
of the Lower Basin threatened the rights of 
the upper States, they did not seek the sim- 
ple solution of a legislative apportionment. 
They employed instead the cumbersome 
method of interstate compact, which required 
authorization by Congress and by seven State 
legislatures prior to negotiation and ratifica- 
tion by the same eight bodies thereafter. 
When it began to appear that Arizona would 
not ratify the Compact, Congress still did 
not legislate a general apportionment. It 
built the statute around the provisions of the 
Compact, insisting on ratification by as many 
States as possible, even at the cost of further 
delaying the already overdue Project Act. It 
simply conditioned the use of government 
property and of water stored behind the dam 
on compliance with the Compact. Attempts 
to divide the Lower Basin water by inter- 
state agreement continued through the Den- 
ver Conference called by the Upper Basin 
Governors in the summer of 1927—nearly 
five years after negotiation of the Compact. 
Yet it was not until 1927 that an amendment 
was first offered to protect Arizona by a 
statutory limitation on California’s consump- 
tion, and it was not until 1928 that the pro- 
posal was adopted into the bill.“ 

Finally, when Congress ultimately resigned 
itself to the necessity of legislating in some 
way with respect to the division of Lower 
Basin waters, it used narrow words suitable 
to its narrow purpose and to its regard both 
for the system of judicial apportionment and 
appropriation and for the rights of the 
States. Even then Congress did not attempt 
to legislate an apportionment of Lower Basin 
water; it simply prescribed a ceiling for Cali- 
fornia. In the words of Senator Johnson, 
“We write, then, that California shall use 
perpetually only a specific amount of water, 
naming the maximum amount which may 
be used.” 69 Cong. Rec. 7250. Even this, 
Congress was unwilling to do directly. As 
reported from committee, the bill contained 
a provision directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to limit California’s consumption in 
the exercise of his power of contract.* But 
this was replaced by the present provision, 
which reached the same result not via the 
Secretary's contract authority but by the 
awkward device of requiring California’s leg- 
islature to consent to the limitation as a 
condition precedent to the effectiveness of 
the Project Act. And this was not all; to 
end the tale Congress added to § 4(a) specific 
authorization to Arizona, California, and 
Nevada to enter into an agreement to com- 
plete the division of the Lower Basin water— 
the same cumbersome substitute for direct 
congressional apportionment that had been 
abortively mooted for six years. 

This history bears recapitulation. First, 
the law. of appropriation, basic to western 
water law, was greatly respected, and the 
solution of interstate water disputes by judi- 
cial apportionment in this Court was well 
established and accepted. Second, the prob- 
lems created by these doctrines as applied 
in Wyoming v. Colorado were narrow ones, 
not requiring for their solution complete 
abrogation of well-tried principles; existing 
law was quite adequate to deal with all ques- 
tions save those Congress expressly solved 
by imposing a ceiling on California. Third, 
Congress throughout the dispute exhibited 


#268 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 4763; S. Rept. 
No. 592, 70th Cong. ist sess. 2. 
S. Rept. No. 592, 70th Cong., Ist Sess. 2. 
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great reluctance to interfere with the divi- 
sion of water by legislation, because of a deep 
and fundamental mistrust of Federal inter- 
vention and a profound regard for State 
sovereignty, shared by many influential 
members. Finally, when Congress was forced 
to legislate with respect to this problem or 
face defeat of the entire Project Act, it chose 
narrow terms appropriate to the narrow 
problem before it, and even then acted only 
indirectly to require California’s consent to 
limiting her consumption. 

It is inconceivable that such a Congress 
intended that the sweeping Federal power 
which it declined to exercise—a power even 
the most avid partisans of national author- 
ity might hesitate to grant to a single ad- 
ministrator—be exercised at the unbridled 
discretion of an administrative officer, es- 
pecially in the light of complaints regis- 
tered about “bureaucratic” and “oppressive” 
interference of the Department which that 
very officer headed. It is utterly incredible 
that a Congress unwilling because of con- 
cern for States’ rights even to limit Cali- 
fornia’s maximum consumption to 4,400,000 
acre-feet without the consent of her legis- 
lature intended to give the Secretary of the 
Interior authority without California's con- 
sent to reduce her share even below that 
quantity in a shortage. 


III. THE AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY UNDER 
SECTION 5 OF THE PROJECT ACT 


The Court holds that §5 of the Project 
Act, which empowers the Secretary to con- 
tract for water delivery and forbids delivery 
of stored water without a contract, displaces 
the law of apportionment among the Lower 
Basin States, giving the Secretary power to 
divide the water by contract and to distrib- 
ute the burden of shortages, without respect- 
ing appropriations. 

But it does not follow that because no 
user is entitled to stored water without a 
contract the Secretary may award or with- 
hold contracts independently of priorities. 
In fact, § 5 reflects no such intention. The 
Secretary's power to contract upon appropri- 
ate financial charges for water delivery, not 
included in the early bills, was added dur- 
ing the 1926 hearings in response to a re- 
quest from Secretary of the Interior Work 
that users of water, as well as of power, be 
made to bear the cost of the project. At 
the same time § 4(b) for the first time pro- 
vided that no work under the Act should be- 
gin until these revenues were assured by the 
Secretary's contracts. There was yet no 
provision prohibiting deliveries without con- 
tracts. 

. Thus originally purely a financial tool, 
the contract power was later made to serve 
the additional purpose of enforcing the 
Compact’s provisions against Arizona in the 
absence of her ratification. At the urging 
of the upper States §8 had been amended 
to subject the United States in operating the 
dam to the Compact, to condition the en- 
joyment of the dam’s benefits on compliance 
with the Compact, and to require that con- 
tracts from the United States should so 
provide." The upper States then insisted 
on inserting the requirement in 55 that no 
one was to receive stored water without a 
contract, expressly and solely for the purpose 
of tying the Compact’s enforcement to the 


“See note 10, supra, and accompanying 
text. 

15 Hearings, supra, note 1, at 6, 46. 

1 H.R. 9826, 69th Cong., Ist Sess., § 5. 

17S, 1868, 69th Cong., Ist Sess.; H.R. 6251, 
69th Cong., lst Sess.; H.R. 9826, 69th Cong., 
lst Sess. This amendment, wrote Secretary 
Work in recommending the bill, “provides for 
the distribution and use of all water for 
irrigation, power and otherwise, in accord- 
ance with the Colorado River Compact.” 
Hearings, supra, note 1, at 8. 
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contract power.“ There was no intent to 
confer absolute power to grant or withhold. 
Indeed, to give effect to priorities in time of 
shortage, up to the maximum quantities per- 
mitted California by §4(a), tends to pro- 
mote the stability of water uses, a policy 
Congress sought to further in §5 itself by 
requiring that contracts be for permanent 
service. In short, disregard of . — 
tions in one State in favor of those in an- 
other, except as required by the inter- basin 
apportionment of the Compact or by the 
California limitation, was no part of the 
purpose of this section; it was designed to 
insure revenue and to enforce the Compact 
and the California limitation.” 

When the provision for water delivery 
contracts was first inserted in the Swing 
bill in 1926, it prescribed that “Contracts 
respecting water for domestic uses may be 
for permanent service but subject to rights 
of prior appropriators.”” Proponents of 
the bill altered this provision to apply to 
irrigation contracts as well as to require, 
rather than simply to permit, that contracts 
be for permanent service." At the request 
of the upper States, the phrase “subject to 
rights of prior appropriators“ was deleted. 
eee eee 

considered but rejected the 
prac arin that the law of appropriation 
govern the distribution of water stored in 
Lake Mead. But deletion or rejection of a 
proposed amendment is not strong evidence 
of legislative intention; the reasons for de- 
letion may be any of a great number, not 
the least frequent of which is that the sug- 
gestion is redundant. Here it seems clear 
that there was a further reason for the 
change. The phrase was dropped at the 
same time the provision requiring each 
user to have a contract was added. Under 
the bill as it stood prior to this no contract 
was required, and new contracts were made 
junior to all prior appropriators, even those 
initiating or perfecting rights only after the 
statute became effective. As amended the 
bill required a contract of every user of 
stored waters, and the deleted clause was no 
longer in accord with the contractual plan. 
It is surely stretching things to suggest that 
deletion of this no longer accurate language 
signifies that the Secretary may award con- 
tracts on his own authority, without regard 
for priorities that would obtain under State 
law. 


In support of its construction of §5 the 
Court relies in large part upon an exchange 
between Senator Johnson and Senator 
Walsh of Montana. 70 Cong. Rec. 168. The 
only thing this colloquy seems to make clear 
is that Senator Johnson had not compre- 
hensively analyzed the relationship between 
§ 5 and the law of appropriation. First he 
thought the Secretary would be required to 
deliver water to those who had appropriated 
it; then he said this would be required 
“[i]f they contract“; then he agreed the 
Secretary might withhold water “as he sees 
fit"; then he doubtled] very much” 
whether the Secretary could disregard Los 
Angeles appropriations; finally he said “pos- 
sibly” the Secretary might utterly ignore 
appropriations, This shifting dialogue can 
18 See notes 1, 2, supra, and accompanying 
text. Contracts were later made subject also 
to the California limitation in § 4(a). 

It is significant to contrast the 
giving the Secretary authority to enter water 
delivery contracts with that in § 5(c), re- 
lating to the distribution of electrical power. 
The latter provision explicitly gives the S2c- 
retary authority to resolve conflicts in appli- 
cations, referring him for the governing 
standards to “the policy expressed in the 
Federal Water Power Act as to conflicting 
applications for permits and licenses,” 

= Hearings, supra, note 1, at 12. 

Id., at 115. 

2 Id., at 97, 115. 
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scarcely be deemed an authoritative, or even 
useful, aid to construction of the statute. 

Nor is there warrant for the Court's re- 
Uance on the statements of such opponents 
of the bill as Utah’s Representative Douglas 
and Arizona's Representative Colton. Ob- 
jections of opponents of a bill are seldom 
significant guides to its construction. See 
Schwegmann Bros. v. Calvert Distillers Corp., 
341 U.S, 384, 394-395. And in any event in 
this instance the opponents themselves were 
far from consistent in their views. 

Of far greater significance are the state- 
ments of the bill's supporters, which confirm 
that no power to ignore appropriations was 
given to the Secretary.“ Representative 
Swing, author of the bill, responded to Mr. 
Hayden's assertion that such a power was 
given with an emphatic denial: “the distri- 
bution will either be by agreement between 
the States or under their respective laws.” 
House Hearings, supra, note 1, at 32. The 
following year he explained that the United 
States would not dispose of water rights 
under the bill; it would merely store water 
belonging to persons acquiring their rights 
under State law. See p. 3, supra. In 1928, 
defending the House bill against an Arizona 
witness’ charge that California might ap- 
propriate the entire Lower Basin supply, Mr, 
Swing did not dispute the statement as to 
California’s rights but reinforced it by de- 
claring that Arizona was free to make appro- 
priations too. House Hearings, supra, note 
11, at 57-58. He later assured the House that 
notwithstanding the bill Arizona still has 
the benefit of the law of prior appropria- 
tion, and she still has the right to the bene- 
ficial use of any of the water she is able 
to put to uce.” 69 Cong. Rec. 9781. Delph 
Carpenter, proponent of the §5 contract 
requirement, said that it was designed to 
burden storage water with the Compact, 
and thus to protect the Upper Basin, and 
that “[i]t has nothing to do with the inter- 
state relations between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia,”** Senator Johnson, sponsor of the 


* Thus, almost in the same breath with 
which Representative Colton made his then 
seemingly dire prediction of national con- 
trol, he declared that “Arizona is not a party 
at all to this compact. She and her citizens 
may appropriate water at any time.” 69 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9648. Arizona, as has 
already been pointed out, was busily opposing 
the bill on the specific ground that it left 
California free to appropriate from the river. 

™ The one apparent exception to the una- 
nimity of view among the bill's supporters is 
the statement in Representative Smith's re- 
port of the third Swing bill to the House: 
“All rights respecting water or power under 
the project are, under the terms of the bill, 
to be disposed of by contract by the Govern- 
ment. It is not reasonable to assume that 
the Government will do anything of an un- 
fair or prejudicial nature to Arizona.” H.R. 
Rep. No. 1657, 69th Cong., 2d Sess. 11. 

* See note 1, supra, and accompanying 
text. Mr. Carpenter’s remarks also included 
the following: Except by contract made as 
herein stated’ means this: If the flow of the 
Colorado River is controlled and regulated by 
the construction of the Black Canyon Dam, 
and any person in the State of Arizona at- 
tempt to take any water out of the stream 
which has been discharged from the reservoir 
and is being carried in the stream bed, as a 
natural conduit, for delivery to lower users, 
this law would be brought into effect and he 
would be prevented from using any of that 
water independent of the Colorado River 
Compact but unincumbered by any other 
condition for the benefit of California and 
Nevada. In other words, the compact does 
not disturb the rights between Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada, inter sese, as to their 
portion of the water.” Hearings, supra, note 
1, at 163, 
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Senate bill, told the Senate the bill was made 
a part of the reclamation law, which spe- 
cifically protects each State in Its water 
rights and in the rights of the citizens of 
those States to water.” 68 Cong. Rec. 4292. 
Senator Pittman insisted there was nothing 
in the bill (prior to the California limita- 
tion) to prevent either Arizona or California 
from appropriating all the water she could 
use.* Senator Phipps, whose amendment 
became the California limitation, declared 
that any dispute over the relative rights of 
Arizona and of Los Angeles would be re- 
solved by the Secretary in accordance with 
priority of appropriation and the normal 
lon aad for domestic over agricultural 
use. 

Of further weight in supporting the view 
that Congress did not construe § 6 to destroy 
the law of appropriation and apportion- 
ment is the fact that the entire controversy 
over the California limitation took place after 
§ 5 was added to the bill. Utah was so cer- 
tain that Arizona remained free to appro- 
priate water despite §5 that she repealed 
her ratification of the six-State Compact 
thereafter." While the original committee 
amendment to the Act would have required 
the Secretary to limit California's appropria- 
tions, the debates evidence no conviction 
that the had even a permissive 
authority to do so by virtue of the un- 
amended § 5. 


IV. THE BEARING OF OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE 
PROJECT ACT 


3 in the Project Act expressly gives 
power to ignore appropriations 
80 e as financial conditions are met and 
the compact and limitations are observed. 
Senator Haypen and Pittman, as the Court 
notes, did indicate that § 4(a) provided for 
an apportionment of the water, although 
even they did not suggest that §4(a) gave 
any authority to the Secretary to make an 
apportionment by his contracts or to allocate 
the burdens in time of shortage. But in any 
event, as already noted, pp. 4-5, supra, §4 
does not by its terms make an apportion- 
ment; rather it simply requires six-State 
ratification of the compact and an agree- 
ment by California to limit her share as 
conditions on the effectiveness of the Act, 
and authorizes an apportionment by the 
States themselves. In the words of Sen- 
ator JOHNSON, the provision “* * does not 
divide the water between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. It fixes a maximum amount beyond 
which California cannot go.” 70 Cong. Rec. 
385. 


* a dam shall be built at Boulder Can- 
yon it will impound certain waters and 
equate the flow below. The water below will 
be subject to appropriation and use by both 
California and Arizona . . . . In other words, 
there is nothing in this proposed legislation 
that could prevent Arizona from appropriat- 
ing from the Colorado River within her bor- 
ders all of the water she could use for irri- 
gation.” 68 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 4412. 

= “It seems to me that in resolving such a 
difficulty, should it arise, there would be 
taken into consideration the fact that water 
for domestic use should take priority over 
water intended for purposes of irrigation. 
Aside from that, these filings are first in point 
as compared with those to which the Senator 
from Arizona referred. They are for a su- 
perior use, and, in addition thereto, the ap- 
plicant who has made the filing has pursued 
the proper course in developing the manner 
of appropriation or the manner of diverting 
the water and putting it to the highest bene- 
ficial use. I do not anticipate any difficulty 
on that score in resolving the question of 
priority by the Secretary of the Interior.” 
70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 169. 

= See 68 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 3084-3065; 
Hearings, supra, note 11, at 191, 193, 214-215. 
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Nor does § 6, which requires that the dam 
be operated for the satisfaction of “present 
perfected rights“ among other purposes, indi- 
cate by negative implication that the Secre- 
tary may ignore all other appropriations. 
This provision was drafted by the Upper 
Basin States in order to insure that the con- 
dition of the Compact had been met to re- 
lieve them from the claims of perfected users 
below.” That condition was the construc- 
tion of an adequate storage reservoir against 
which those claims could be asserted; the 
Compact has nothing to do with whether 
rights perfected under State law since 1929 
may be ignored by the Secretary in awarding 
contracts. Section 8(b), which subjects the 
United States and all users of the Project 
to any compact allocating among the Lower 
Basin States “the benefits, including power, 
arising from the use of water accruing to 
said States,” and subjects such an agreement, 
if made after January 1, 1929, to any delivery 
contracts made prior to its approval, is sim- 
Uarly no authority for the Court's conclu- 
sion. Legislative history is virtually silent 
as to the reason for giving such contracts 
precedence, but the provision seems simply to 
have been intended to promote the entering 
of contracts by insuring their permanence in 
accordance with the requirement of § 5.” 
There is no indication in § 8(b) whether or 
not the Secretary is free in awarding con- 
tracts to ignore existing appropriations; it 
merely evidences a policy that rights so per- 
fected as to have been reduced to a contract 
for delivery at a consideration, whatever the 
basis on which they should be awarded, 
ought not to be destroyed by a subsequent 
interstate agreement. 

If the statute were completely silent as 
to whether the Secretary may disregard ap- 
propriations, the normal inference would be 
that Congress did not mean to displace exist- 
ing law. Enough has been said of the stat- 
ute’s history to buttress this inference be- 
yond question. Moreover, the statute is by 
no means silent on this matter. The refer- 
ences in § 8 (a) and (b) to “appropriators” 
of water stored or delivered by the Project, 
and in §4(a) to the taking of steps “to 
initiate or perfect any claims to the use of 
water” made available by the dam, are only 
the least evidence™ Section 14 provides that 
the Reclamation Law shall govern the op- 
eration of Hoover Dam except as the Project 
Act otherwise provides. Section 8 of the 
Reclamation Law, 32 Stat. 390, 43 U.S.C. 
§ 383, directs the Secretary of the Interior in 
carrying out his duties under the Act to 

in accordance with State and terri- 
torial laws and declares that nothing in the 
Federal act “shall in any way affect any right 
of any State or of the Federal Government or 
of any landowner, appropriator, or user of 
water in, to, or from any interstate stream 
or the waters thereof.” 

Both Representative Swing and Senator 
Johnson emphasized that this provision was 
deliberately incorporated into the Project Act 
to safeguard from Federal destruction the 
rights of the States to their shares of the 
water.“ This Court made clear in Wyoming 
v. Colorado, 259 U.S. 419, 463, that by thus 
protecting the rights of any State in an 
interstate stream Congress intended to leave 


æ See Hearings, supra, note 1, at 98, 116, 
117. 

% Delph Carpenter said that the Secretary's 
contracts should be lagged for only a lim- 
ited period of time in order to give the States 
complete freedom to agree. Id., at 204. 

It should also be noted that, as the 
Master held, § 18, quoted ante, p. 35, clearly 
leaves each State free to apply its own law in 
determining rights among users within its 
borders. The Court’s strained reading of 
this provision emasculates it entirely and 
sacrifices even matters of solely intrastate 
concern on the altar of Federal supremacy. 

= See pp. 3, 17-18, supra. 
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untouched the law of interstate equitable 
apportionment. Ivanhoe Irrig. Dist. v. Mo- 
Cracken, 357 U.S. 275, . its dictum 


operation of a dam, holds only that the clear 
command of § 5 of the Reclamation Law, 32 
Stat. 398, 43 U.S.C. § 481—that water de- 
liveries to each user not exceed the quantity 
required for 160 acres—prevails over. State 
law, not that State law does not generally 
govern priorities in the use of water from 
Federal reclamation projects under § 8. The 
Court in Ivanhoe expressly stated that it was 
reaching its narrow conclusion: “without 
passing generally on the coverage of § 8 in 
the delicate area of Federal-State relations in 
the irrigation field” 357 U.S., at 292. 

This general question, with reference to 
what is undoubtedly the most important 
single water project in the United States, is 
precisely the question before us today. In 
view of the language of the Project Act, as 
well as its background and legislative history, 
there can, I think, be no doubt of the answer. 


V. THE LACK OF STANDARDS DEFINING THE LIMITS 
OF THE SECRETARY’S POWER 


The Secretary, the Court holds, has al- 
ready apportioned the waters of the main- 
stream by his contracts with Arizona and 
Nevada and has done so in accordance with 
the formula suggested as a basis for an inter- 
state agreement in §4(a). This holding 
may come as a surprise to those responsible 
for a statement such as that in the Arizona 
contract, which provides that its terms are 
“* + without prejudice to, any of the re- 
spective contentions of said State and water 
users as to * * * (5) what limitations on 
use, rights of use, and relative priorities exist 
as to the waters of the Colorado River 


But whether the quantum of the Secre- 
tary’s apportionment was intentional or in- 
advertent, the Court holds that such an ap- 
portionment has been made, and the relevant 
question for the future is the one that is 
perhaps primarily responsible for this liti- 
gation: How is the burden of any shortage 
to be borne by the Lower Basin States? This 
question is not decided; the Court simply 
states that the initial determination is for 
the Secretary to make. 

What yardsticks has Congress laid down 
for him to follow? There is, it is true, a 
duty imposed on the Secretary under §6 
to satisfy “present perfected rights,” and if 
these rights are defined as those perfected 
on or before the effective date of the Act, it 
has been estimated that California’s share 
amounts to approximately 3,000,000 acre-feet 
annually. This, then, would be the floor 
provided by the Act for California, assuming 
enough water is available to satisfy such 
present perfected rights. And the Act also 
has provided a ceiling for California: the 
4,400,000 acre-feet of water (plus one-half 
of surplus) described in § 4(a). 

But what of that wide area between these 
two outer limits? Here, when we look for 
the standards defining the Secretary’s au- 
thority, we find nothing.“ Under the Court's 


s Nor is anything said in City of Fresno v. 
California, 372 U.S. 627, relevant here, since 
the Court there stated only that if the Gov- 
ernment exercises its power of eminent do- 
main, “the effect of § 8 in such a case is to 
leave to State law the definition of the prop- 
erty interests, if any, for which compensa- 
tion must be made.” 372 US., at 630. 
Fresno did not consider the question now 
presented: the effect of § 8 in the absence of 
any exercise of the Federal power of emi- 
nent domain. 

“Nor, I submit, does the Court suggest 
any standards. Certainly, there is nothing 
in the enumeration of purposes in § 6 which 
will be of any assistance in helping the Sec- 
retary allocate the burden of shortages 
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construction of the Act, in other words, 
Congress has made a gift to the Secretary 
of almost 1,500,000 acre-feet of water a year, 
to allocate virtually as he pleases in the 
event of any shortage preventing the fulfil- 
ment of all of his delivery commitments. 

The delegation of such unrestrained au- 
thority to an executive official raises, to say 
the least, the gravest constitutional doubts. 
See Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 
295 U.S. 495; Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, 
293 U.S. 388; cf. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, 587-589. The 
principle that authority granted by the legis- 
lature must be limited by adequate stand- 
ards serves two primary functions vital to 
preserving the separation of powers required 
by the Constitution.“ First, it insures that 
the fundamental policy decisions in our 
society will be made not by an appointed 
Official but by the body immediately respon- 
sible to the people. Second, it prevents 
judicial review from becoming merely an 
exercise at large by providing the courts with 
some measure against which to judge the 
official action that has been 

The absence of standards under ‘the 
Court’s construction is an instructive illus- 
tration of these points. The unrestrained 
power to determine the burden of shortages 
is the power to make a political decision of 
the highest order. Indeed, the political pres- 
sures that will doubtless be brought to bear 
on the Secretary as a result of this decision 
are disturbing to contemplate. Further- 
more, whatever the Secretary decides to do, 
this Court will surely be unable effectively 
to review his actions, since it will not know 
what guides were intended by Congress to 
govern those actions. 

These substantial constitutional doubts do 
not, of course, lead to the conclusion that 
the Project Act must be held invalid. 
Rather, they buttress the conviction, al- 
ready firmly grounded in the Act and its 
history, that no such authority was vested 
in the Secretary by Congress. Its purpose 
instead was to leave these matters to State 
law, and developed principles of equitable 
apportionment, subject only to the explicit 
exceptions provided in the Act. 

For these reasons I respectfully dissent 
from the construction which the Court puts 
upon this aspect of the Act. 


THE FARMER'S LESSON 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
wheat growers on May 21, by a very de- 
cisive vote, rejected the administration's 
wheat proposal. The country knows 
knows now, very clearly, what the farm- 
ers do not want. It does not have a very 
clear idea, however, of what they wish to 
do. 


One thing I think is definite, and that 
is the farmers want a voluntary program 
instead of the rigid controls which were a 
part of the defeated wheat proposal, 

While there is general disagreement 
as to the program that should be 
adopted, I think there is very little 
doubt that there must be a reasonable 
price support for wheat until we have an 
opportunity to work off the present sur- 
plus of wheat. If we do not have a rea- 
sonable price support program until we 
have been able to reduce the crop sur- 
plus, it will result in a real economic 
hardship. 


among competing irrigation and domestic 
uses within and among the Lower Basin 
States. 

3 See the discussion in Comment, 14 Stan. 
L. Rev. 372. 
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It is not only the wheat farmers who 
will suffer, but rural communities in the 
wheat growing areas. The hardship will 
spread beyond its source to a whole sec- 
tor of the economy. And it is idle to 
suppose that it will not have its effect 
on employment throughout the country. 

What is called for, in my opinion, is 
a serious reassignment of the whole 
apparatus of wheat control and support 
price. It is my contention that the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, the 
National Grange, the National Wheat 
Growers, cooperative organizations, and 
the private grain trade should have an 
opportunity to get together and work 
jointly for a program in the interest of 
not only the farmer, but a program that 
will provide a market for our wheat, both 
foreign and domestic. 

The wheat growers of our Nation are 
concerned about and interested in a vol- 
untary program. They realize also in 
the present situation, where we have a 
large surplus of wheat, it is not possible 
to go immediately to a supply and de- 
mand program. 

Congress has approved feed grain leg- 
islation on a voluntary basis, and I sin- 
cerely hope we can work out a wheat 
program of the same type. To do this, 
we must have the cooperation of the 
present administration, farm organiza- 
tions and others interested in a sound 
and practical program. 

First. It seems to me that we must 
make every effort to secure legislation 
before this session of Congress adjourns. 

Second. We must redouble our efforts 
to find new markets and new uses for 
wheat, both at home and abroad. 

Third. We must not permit the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to use its sur- 
plus stocks of wheat to affect adversely 
the price of this year’s crop of wheat. 

With these suggestions in mind, I am 
hopeful that the decisive vote of the 
wheatgrowers of this Nation will bring 
about a better program than was offered 
this year. 

On May 30 the Washington Post car- 
ried an excellent editorial entitled “The 
Farmer’s Lesson.” This editorial stresses 
the need for legislation affecting wheat 
and stresses the fact that unless some 
action is taken in this session of Con- 
gress there will be economic repercus- 
sions not only in the wheat-producing 
areas but also in the Nation as a whole. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FARMER’S LESSON 

Income of American wheatgrowers in 1964 
simply cannot be allowed to decline $700 
million below 1962. The Congress knows it. 
The administration knows it. The wheat 
farmers know it. No matter how irritated 
the Government may be with the farmers 
for voting against a system of compulsory 
acreage and marketing controls that prob- 
ably would have produced an income of $2.3 
billion, the country will not be willing to 
stand by and allow to go into effect the 
only existing alternative plan under which 
income might be nearly a billion dollars less. 

Several proposals for an alternative plan 
have emerged in Congress and it is plain 
that there is recognition on the Hill that the 
country is not ready for such an economic 
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disaster. It is not just a matter of rural 
prosperity that is involved. Seventy-five 
percent of wheat acreage allotments are in 
the five Northern States of Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and South Dakota, and 
the Southern Plains States of Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. Economic dis- 
aster cannot be inflicted upon this whole 
broad region without producing nationwide 
economic dislocation. 

The hardship imposed upon the wheat 
farmers would carry over to the growers of 
feed grains and livestock, all of whom ulti- 
mately would share in the certain distress. 
It is not possible to confine such a disloca- 
tion to one segment of agriculture, 

Nor is it possible to keep this sort of re- 
verse confined to one segment of the na- 
tional economy. All the 7 million workers 
engaged directly on farms will be hurt. And 
in addition, there will be effects on 6 mil- 
lion workers in the farm supply business and 
on 10 million persons employed in transport- 
ing, processing and distributing farm prod- 
ucts. Farmers in 1960 spent $4.8 billion for 
feeds, $1.5 billion for fertilizer and $3.4 bil- 
lion for machines and vehicles. It is idle 
to suppose that their hardships will not be 
transferred to their customers and suppliers. 

The United States Census calls only that 
part of the population living on farms or in 
cities of less than 2,500 rural, but a far bet- 
ter definition of rural is that of Prof. 
Andrew Hacker who points out that 90 mil- 
lion Americans or nearly half the popula- 
tion still live on farms or in towns with 
fewer than 25,000 population. You cannot 
punish the wheat farmer without punishing 
rural America and you cannot punish rural 
America without punishing the whole na- 
tional economy, urban and rural alike. Dis- 
aster in the wheat belt would spread through- 
out rural America, make itself felt in 
unemployment in agricultural suppliers and 
processors and then translate itself into ris- 
ing unemployment in urban centers far from 
the farm regions. Farm income rose in 1962 
nearly $750 million over 1961 and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated that this rise 
created 200,000 new jobs in the whole coun- 
try. These workers and no one knows how 
many thousands more would be idled by the 
sort of farm depression that is going to hap- 
pen unless the Government intervenes. 

It is too bad the farmers turned down 
Secretary Freeman’s compulsory control plan. 
It may have been a good one. Apparently 
a lot of farmers would not have described 
it as Gladstone described the Constitution 
and probably it wasn't the greatest work ever 
struck off by the hand of man. Anyway, it 
was voted down. A workable and acceptable 
alternative is needed. Farm workers who 
get less than half the pay of urban workers 
are not overpaid and they deserve better of 
the country. They don’t need to be “taught 
a lesson“ and if they did, the lesson would 
be more costly than the country could afford. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyreE in the chair). The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] is recognized. 


MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT, 
OHIO 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in Ohio 
there is what is known as the Miami Con- 
servancy District. It was established 50 
years ago after the flood which inundated 
the Scioto River Valley and the Miami 
River Valley. 

During the 50 years of the existence 
of that conservancy district the tax- 
payers, on their own, have expended $50 
million in the construction of flood con- 
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trol projects. Neither the Federal Gov- 
ernment nor the State Government con- 
tributed toward the financing of the 
works which were necessary to control 
the inordinate flow of water when high 
rains and melting snows came. 

I have before me an article, published 
in the Dayton Daily News of Ohio, re- 
porting that the directors of the Miami 
Conservancy District have recently an- 
nounced two new projects involving a 
cost of approximately $524,000, which 
will be built with moneys provided by the 
local taxpayers. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSERVANCY UNIT OK’'s LEVEE PLANS 
(By Carl V. Roberts) 

Flood protection for Miami Villa in Wayne 
Township and Coleman plat in Miami Town- 
ship has been approved by the Miami Con- 
servancy District board of directors, it was 
announced today. 

Cost of the Miami Villa project is esti- 
mated at $284,100 and that of the Coleman 
plat at $240,000, said L. Bennett Coy, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the district, 

The work in each case will include & levee 
and some channel improvement. Some 125 
homes on 73 acres will receive flood protec- 
tion at Miami Villa. At Coleman plat, it is 
40 homes and several businesses on 65 acres. 

The plans will be presented to the con- 
servancy court on June 21. That body is 
made up of nine common pleas judges, one 
from each county in the district. If the 
plans are approved by the court, there will 
be 30 days for the filing of objections. 

If approval is obtained all down the line, 
the next step will be acquiring land needed 
for the levees. 

It is hoped clearing of the land can get 
underway this fall, said Conservancy Chief 
Engineer Max L, Mitchell, with work on the 
flood control projects proper to start in the 
spring. 

Levees in both plats will be about 4,000 
feet long, 10 feet wide at the top, and with 
an average height of 8 feet. 

At Miami Villa, a second and smaller levee 
will be built along a little stream called Myd 
Run. 

The main levee will run from a point 200 
feet east of Rip Rap road, at the northeast 
corner of the plat, curving around the plat 
along the east bank of the Miami River to 
the southwest corner at Rip Rap road. 

There will be some 4,000 feet of channel 
improvement, including deepening and wid- 
ening, and the banks will be cleared of trees 
and underbrush. 

Less channel work is required in Coleman 
plat, Mitchell said. That levee will run from 
the present levee at the southern end of 
Miamisburg, along the east bank to the New 
York Central Railroad tracks. 

Both projects were instituted by petitions 
of the residents. Conservancy district deci- 
sion to acquire some of the adjacent flood 
plain land cut the originally estimated cost 
of both projects—from $298,000 of both proj- 
ects—from $298,000 in Coleman plat and 
from $366,000 at Miami Villa. 

The total costs are assessed on a benefit 
basis, involving property value and depth 
of flooding. In round figures, one-third is 
charged to all county residents, including 
those in the township and the plat; one-third 
to all township residents, again including 
those in the plat, and one-third to plat resi- 
dents alone. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
thank the citizens of the area for not 
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coming to me to ask the Federal Treas- 
ury to provide the moneys for the proj- 
ects that are envisioned. It demon- 
strates that the citizens in the Miami 
Conservancy District recognize that the 
financial burdens of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in fulfilling the functions im- 
posed upon it by the Constitution and 
providing the moneys needed to pre- 
pare our country for defense, are so 
grave that the Federal Treasury ought 
to be spared, as frequently as it possibly 
can be, from adding on expenses that can 
ve taken care of on a local and domestic 
asis. 


STATUS OF MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS WHO HOLD COMMISSIONS 
IN THE MILITARY RESERVES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
recently the question was raised by the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers as to 
whether it was proper for a Reserve offi- 
cer of any of the services to serve in the 
Congress of the United States. Shortly 
after the newspaper raised this perfectly 
proper question, I submitted a resolution 
in this body asking that the Judiciary 
Committee determine this question, in- 
asmuch as no determination has been 
made on the subject since 1916, and that 
was in the case of National Guardsmen. 
The effort which was made in 1921 failed. 

I wrote à letter to each of the Reserve 
officers who is a Member of Congress, 
explaining the law I had found on it; and 
I ask unanimous consent that that letter 
be made a part of my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear FELLOW Reservists: Recently the 
Scripps-Howard papers have raised the in- 
teresting question of whether a Reserve offi- 
cer can serye as a Member of Congress. In 
order that this question might be resolved, 
although I think it already has been, I have 
introduced the enclosed resolution on which 
Major General Tuurmonp, U.S. Army Re- 
serve, joined me. 

In introducing this resolution I made the 
following comments on the floor of the 
Senate: 

“The pertinent portion of article I, sec. 
tion 6 of the Constitution is as follows: 

And no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a Member of either 
House during his continuance in office.’ 

“A sampling of the legislative precedents 
on the question of incompatible offices: 

“Year 1861: A Member of House ‘not en- 
titled to his seat since he was mustered into 
the military service of the United States.’ 

“Year 1901: Referred to active list of mili- 
tary being prohibited from serving in 
Congress. 

“Year 1916: A House resolution asked Ju- 
diciary Committee to investigate the ques- 
tion of Members holding commissions in Na- 
tional guard. The committee's report quoted 
the following U.S. Supreme Court case which 
defined ‘office’ as used in article I, section 6 
of the Constitution. ‘In United States v. 
Hartwell (6 Wall. 385) the Supreme Court of 
the United States said that the term ‘public 
office’ embodies the ideas of tenure, dura- 
tion, emoluments, and duties, and that the 
duties are continuing and permanent, not oc- 
casional and temporary. 

_“The committee decided: ‘The only ques- 
tion, then, to be considered is whether as 
an officer he is disqualified to fill a seat in 
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the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States. From the earliest time 
it has been as a plain principle 
of public policy t “where two offices are 
incompatible they cannot be held by the 
same person.” Incompatibility exists where 
the nature and duties of the two offices are 
such as to render it improper, from consid- 
eration of the public policy, for one incum- 
bent to fill both, the rule being that the ac- 
ceptance of the second office vacates the 
first. From the further discussion of the 
duties and requirements of the two offices 
under consideration it will clearly appear 
that they are incompatible. The question 
here presented, however, is not to be deter- 
mined by any general rule of public policy 
as promulgated by the Court and dependent 
upon a finding of incompatibility; but rests 
upon the plain prohibition contained in the 
clause of the Constitution already quoted.’ 

No line can be drawn between the large 
and small office. The Constitution prohibits 
a Member of Congress from holding “any 
office under the United States while a Mem- 
ber of either House.” If a Member should 
hold any office under the United States, the 
prohibition of the Constitution at once in- 
tervenes and declares that he shall not “be 
a Member of either House.” 

“It follows that the seats of those Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who 
shall accept commissions in the National 
Guard of the various States under the acts 
of Congress of June 3, 1916, will at once 
become vacant. The only action necessary 
would be to declare such vacancy by resolu- 
tion as a matter of convenience and to aid 
the Speaker and others in discharging their 
public duties. It would not change the legal 
effect of accepting such an office in the Na- 
tional Guard.’ 

“Year 1921: The House questioned the 
constitutional rights of a Member to hold a 
commission in the Reserve Corps of the U.S, 
Army. A resolution to this effect was re- 
ferred to the House Judiciary Committee. 
The committee failed to report on this reso- 
lution. 

“In legislation first enacted in 1961 and 
amended several times in the intervening 
years, members of the National Guard and 
the Reserves have been specifically permit- 
ted to serve in civil service and in other Fed- 
eral Government positions.” 

Since introducing the resolution I have 
come across another piece of the law that I 
think firms up my conviction that reservists 
can serve in Congress. 

The statute which is most pertinent to the 
question of congressional incompatibility is 
found in the United States Code, title V, 
section 30R. (d): 


“STATUS OF RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARDSMEN 
WHEN NOT ON ACTIVE DUTY OR WHEN ON 
ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING 
“When he is not on active duty, or when 

he is on active duty for training, a Reserve 

is not considered to be an officer of trust or 
profit or discharging any oficial function 
under it, or in connection with, the United 

States because of his appointment, oath, or 

status, or any duties or functions performed 

or pay or allowance received in that capac- 
ity.” 
The legislative history of this statute that 

I have studied thus far, contains no refer- 

ence to any question involving Members of 

Congress. Nevertheless, the statute consti- 

tutes a strong precedent to the effect that be- 

ing a Reserve officer is not incompatible with 
holding a seat in the House or the Senate 
under the Constitution. 
Sincerely, 
Barry GOLDWATER, 
Major General, U.S. Air Force Reserve. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
want to read one short paragraph of 
the letter which is new to the material I 
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introduced at the time I submitted the 

resolution: 

Since introducing the resolution I have 
come across another piece of the law that 
I think firms up my conviction that re- 
servists can serve in Congress: 

The statute which is most pertinent to 
the question of congressional incompatibil- 
ity is found in the United States Code, title 
V, section 30R. (d): 

“STATUS OF RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARDSMEN 
WHEN, NOT ON ACTIVE DUTY OR WHEN ON 
ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING 
“When he is not on active duty, or when 

he is on active duty for training, a Reserve is 

not considered to be an officer of trust or 
profit or discharging any official function 
under it, or in connection with, the United 

States because of his appointment, oath, or 

status, or any duties or functions performed 

or pay or allowance received in that ca- 
pacity.” 


I believe that is the most pertinent law 
we have come acruss. I offer it at this 
time because I hope the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will take a proper surveillance of 
this question, so that those of us who 
are reservists may have whatever stig- 
ma may be attached to double service 
removed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, refer- 
ring to the matter just discussed by the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona, I 
call attention to the fact that on May 15 
a resolution (S. Res. 142) was submitted 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] on behalf of himself and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monn] to clarify the status of Members 
of Congress who hold commissions in the 
military reserves. This resolution which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary is authorized and directed to conduct a 
full and complete inquiry to determine 
whether the holding of a commission as a 
Reserve member of any of the Armed Forces 
by an individual is incompatible with the 
holding of office by such individual as a 
Member of the Senate, and to report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable time its 
findings and its conclusions thereon. 


At this time I would like to insert at 
this point in my remarks an advance 
copy of an editorial prepared for the Of- 
ficer, magazine of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States, which 
reviews the history of Reserve forces pro- 
grams, cites the basic statutes enacted 
by the Congress authorizing services in 
the Reserves and discusses the alleged 
“conflict of interest” issue which has 
been raised in connection with this mat- 
ter. I strongly support the sentiments 
expressed by this editorial, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE LIES THE CONFLICT oF INTEREST? 

The development of a subtle attack upon 
the Minute Man tradition is one of the con- 
tradictions of the times in the United States 
of America, 

That this philosophy should become evi- 
dent in the Congress makes it all the more 
baffling. Yet, in the year 1963, history must 
record that this vital principle was assailed. 
From mysterious sources came the suggestion. 
that the system embraced a “conflict of in- 
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terest”: a Congressman, it was suggested, 
could not with objectivity pass upon military 
appropriations and consider military policy 
if he were firmly dedicated to “adequate 
national defense.” 

The Minute Men in the Congress, repre- 
senting a constituency which had sent them 
to W. because they had demon- 
strated their patriotism and leadership, and 
competence, were suspect. 

Conflict—between those who believe in a 
strong defense and those who would under- 
mine it—is part and parcel of the basic his- 
tory of our association. This is what brought 
ROA into being—it is our greatest challenge 
today. 

America has been strong enough to repel 
her enemies through nearly 200 years be- 
cause of the steadfastness with which the 
Nation has clung to the philosophy that a 
nation can remain free only as long as her 
citizens will it. The will, of course, em- 
braces an eagerness to make sacrifice when it 
becomes unavoidable to save the precious 
elements of our liberty. 

The dedication of every citizen to this 
principle is simplified by dramatization of 
the citizen-reservist tradition. In the un- 
folding of the human story, in the fast- 
moving change of the 20th century, and the 
21st century which is almost upon us, when 
slogans and catch phrases are indispensable 
to public understanding, the Minute Man 
tradition conveys everything that comprises 
the character of the United States which 
guarantees our national safety. 

This is the fundamental purpose of ROA’s 
new Memorial Building. It will be the re- 
sult of the first national reminder at the 
doorstep of the Congress, that the United 
States cannot accept a policy that is not suf- 
ficiently sturdy to guarantee adequate na- 
tional security. 

The Minute Man tradition is in the warp 
and woof of the United States of America. 

In mobilizing our strength in the past, it 
has been necessary quickly to call from every 
walk of life the able-bodied men and women 
who then gathered their arms and went 
forth to assail the aggressor. Up to this 
point in history there has not been raised 
any very serious question about the willing- 
ness of the citizenry to risk their lives on 
the altar of liberty. 

The 20th-2ist century has brought a major 
change in the minuteman tradition—namely, 
a system which makes impracticable time- 
consuming conscription and training pro- 
grams. The minutemen of tomorrow must 
be ready now. The Congress, assaying the 
problems presented by this necessity, 
adopted a series of laws to encourage the 
citizen-reservist to join in this gigantic de- 
fense system which today is the Nation’s 
Ready Reserve Forces—not fully understood, 
inadequately supported, and sometimes ridi- 
culed. It is still true that to be a reservist 
requires a strong stomach as well as a fierce 
dedication to national freedom. Yet, the 
Reserve program while crying out for a better 
support from the public—and strongest of all 
from the civilian makers of defense policy— 
still represent the U.S. determination to 
remain free. 

The Congress, in establishing the modern 
Armed Forces Reserve sought to provide in- 
centives which would attract into the pro- 
gram men and women from every walk of 
life. There is no military class in this coun- 
try, and the development of such a class 
would be inconsistent with our law and 
tradition. 

In the national manner then, the Reserves 
come from everywhere. From farms, shops, 
stores, schools, churches—north, east, south, 
west—from every profession, every section, 
and every economic strata. For a time they 
would be under the leadership of those offi- 
cers who were combat experienced from their 
service in the free world’s greatest victory; 
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whose irreplaceable experience was vital to 
sound programs. 

Those who created this new system by law 
joined in setting the example. A substantial 
number of the Members of Congress, who 
are selected from the strong fabric of our 
Nation, particularly volunteered to remain 
in the Reserves. 

They, too, like the men and women of the 
farms, the stores, the shops, the schools, 
and the churches, would be ready to go if 
the need came. 

The provision of law, and a Supreme Court 
decision, had added a spark of incentive to 
the reservist: The reservist's right to any 
other status in the Nation would not be 
affected by his status as a reservist. 

In 1947, in order to strengthen the Reserve 
Forces programs, so essential to an effective 
national defense system, the Congress 
enacted legislation which is the basic incen- 
tive for the modern Ready Reserve (sec. 30r, 
title 5, U.S. Code): 

“(c) Acceptance of Civilian position; pay 
and allowances; practice before Federal 
departments: 

“Any Reserve or member of the National 
Guard may accept any civilian position under 
the United States or the District of Columbia 
and may receive the pay incident to that 
employment in addition to pay and allow- 
ances as a Reserve or member of the National 
Guard. Membership in a Reserve component 
of the Armed Forces or in the National Guard 
does not prevent a person from practicing 
his civilian profession or occupation before, 
or in connection with, any department of the 
United States. 

“(d) Status of Reserves and National 
Guardsmen when not on active duty, or when 
on active duty for training: 

“When he is not on active duty, or when 
he is on active duty for training, a Reserve 
is not considered to be an officer or employee 
of the United States or a person holding 
an office of trust or profit or discharging any 
Official function under, or in connection 
with, the United States because of his ap- 
pointment, oath, or status, or any duties or 
functions performed or pay or allowances 
received in that capacity.” (Aug. 10, 1956, 
ch. 1041, sec. 29, 70A Stat. 632; Sept. 2, 1958, 
Public Law 85-861, sec. 13, 72 Stat. 1557). 

It is to the credit of the Congress that 
most of its Members who had been officers, 
who were trained in the military, and 
combat experienced joined in making the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act effective. Military 
service is no picnic; most men, including the 
wartime officers, severed their military con- 
nections at the first opportunity, a fact 
which made the incentive programs essen- 
tial. 

That a substantial number of Senators 
and Representatives continued to train as 
Reserve officers, because they too are a cross 
section of the United States, has been a 
stimulus in the cold war defense posture of 
our Nation. It has made an incalculably 
valuable contribution to the morale of the 
Reserves. They have publicly displayed a 
national determination to survive, 
symbolically side by side with their fellows 
from the farms, the factories, the stores, 
shops—men and women from all walks who 
are united to defend our freedoms—as well 
as with others who serve in the highest 
offices in the land. 

This association respects and honors the 
reservists in the Congress; we are convinced 
they serve in the finest tradition of the min- 
uteman who throughout our history has 
saved this Nation from destruction. 

It is in appreciation of their service, and 
all that it implies, that ROA’s new memorial 
building will include a congressional hall as 
a tribute to men of the greatest free legisla- 
tive body in the world who represent not 
only the people of the United States in the 
Congress but who also symbolize before all 
the world—and particularly to our enemies— 
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that the United States has no group which 
exempts itself from the deepest commitment 
to our freedom. 

Those who seek to brand our patriotic 
reservists in the Congress with conflict of 
interest simply because they make them- 
selves available to the Nation and train to 
maintain their readiness have indeed erected 
a strawman; for there can be no conflict of 
interest when patriotism is involved. Nor 
can there be a conflict of interest when the 
safety of our country is at stake. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
great many Members of the Congress 
have served with distinction in the 
military forces of this Nation, many 
during World War II. Their military 
service, reflecting, as it does, a Gevoton 
to this Nation’s freedom and a 
ness to risk their life to preserve it, is 
something to be honored. 

For more than a decade our Nation 
has been involved in a cold war, which 
it appears, will continue for some years 
to come. This has made necessary a 
system of national military prepared- 
ness which has never before in the his- 
tory of our Nation existed in peacetime. 
A vital part of this system of prepared- 
ness is the Reserve Forces in all of the 
military services. 

The Congress has enacted laws estab- 
lishing this system. We have called 
upon men and women in all walks of life 
to join in maintaining our Reserve 
strength, a vital part of this Nation’s 
military power. The Reserves are also 
symbolic of the commitment of the en- 
tire citizenry of this Nation to make any 
necessary sacrifice to preserve our free- 
doms. 

I am not a Reserve officer today. My 
service as such long ago ended. There 
is no honor, emolument, or recognition 
due me as a result of any future course 
which may be decided for our Reserves. 

But I do know that those Members of 
Congress, who are setting a splendid ex- 
ample for the reservists in other walks 
of life, are making a very great contri- 
bution to our Nation’s security. 

A Congressman, or a Senator, is a 
leader in his State. His example in- 
fluences a great many people. When he 
serves in the Nation’s Reserves, as well 
as in the Congress, he is setting a fine 
example for other reservists, who also 
must carry on their Reserve training out 
of the time they are not required to 
apply themselves to their life careers. I 
believe we should honor and not impugn 
the motives of our colleagues who are 
serving as reservists. 

Mr. President, I strongly hope that 
the able members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, at an early date, may re- 
port to the Senate their findings and 
recomendations upon Senate Resolution 
142, and that at such time the Senate 
may go on record in giving its speedy 
approval of the continued holding of 
Reserve Commissions by Members of 
Senate, along with its strong commen- 
dation of those who by such service and 
by their example are making a great 
contribution to the security of our Na- 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. On behalf of all 
the reservists in the Congress, especially 
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in this body, I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Florida for his comments 
and observations. They come from a 
man with great experience. He is one of 
the few Members of the Congress who 
holds the second highest award for 
bravery which he attained for service in 
the Air Corps in World War I. Iam very 
grateful for his contribution to this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am more than 
grateful for those comments, No one 
has made a finer contribution in the 
military services of our Nation than the 
two distinguished authors of the resolu- 
tion in question, both of them major gen- 
erals in the reserve forces of the Nation— 
the “General Senator from Arizona” and 
the “General Senator from South Caro- 
lina.” I honor them. I want the Senate 
very speedily to set this question at rest, 
which is the reason for my speaking 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Labeling and Packaging of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the chair- 
man of which subcommittee is the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. Hart], be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I am 
reluctant to object, but the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, who has been 
very active on the subcommittee, is un- 
avoidably absent today. Therefore, I 
must object. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand that 
a meeting of the subcommittee was 
scheduled for 1:30 this afternoon. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. Will that meeting 
be held? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It will not be held? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois objects. 

Iask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the Administrative 
Practices and Procedures Subcommittee 
of the Committee or. the Judiciary be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DIVERSION OF FEED GRAINS 
FROM AUSTRIA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, May 31, issue of the Des Moines 
Register, there is a new item captioned 
“Barter Grain Shifts Hurt U.S. Exports.” 
The article indicates that an investiga- 
tion by the State Department has re- 
vealed that some 500,000 tons of feed 
grains have been diverted from Austria, 
to which they were supposed to have been 
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sent under a barter program under Pub- 
lic Law 480, begun in 1959. As of Decem- 
ber 1962, some 750,000 tons of feed grains 
were destined for Austria, but only about 
250,000 actually ended up there. The 
other 500,000 tons went somewhere else, 
and as of now we know that at least 25 
percent of the diverted feed grains went 
to West Germany. Naturally this would 
mean a reduction in requirements of our 
normal export of feed grains. 

I am advised that the barter program 
under Public-Law 480 comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Accordingly, I have directed a 
letter to the Secretary on this date, call- 
ing attention to the Des Moines Register 
article and asking the Department to 
make an investigation to determine the 
following: 

First. How did this multimillion dol- 
lar diversion of feed grains, contrary to 
the barter agreement, take place without 
being brought to light until now? 

Second. What steps has the Depart- 
ment taken to see to it that there is 
no repetition of this diversion—either 
under our barter agreement with Aus- 
tria or under a barter agreement with 
any other country? 

Third. Has there been any similar di- 
version of feed grains or other agricul- 
tural commodities under any other barter 
program with any other country? 

Fourth. In the case of any diversion, 
including the one involving Austria, 
where did the diverted commodities go? 
Specifically, did any of this go into Com- 
munist-bloc countries, and to what ex- 
tent did the diverted commodities have 
an adverse impact on our regular export 
trade? 

Inasmuch as Public Law 480 programs 
other than barter programs—for exam- 
ple, Food for Peace—fall under the juris- 
diction of the Agency for International 
Development, I have also directed a 
similar letter to the Director for AID, 
because it would seem that diversion of 
agricultural commodities, and feed 
grains and wheat especially, could well 
have occurred under these programs. In 
addition, I have asked the Director to 
state whether or not any of the feed 
grains or wheat shipped under these 
programs have, in turn, been used for 
export by the recipient country or to 
replace similar commodities exported by 
the recipient country. I haye mentioned 
Yugoslavia as one country I am par- 
ticularly interested in, because my recol- 
lection is that while we were shipping 
wheat to Yugoslavia under Public Law 
480, Yugoslavia was exporting wheat 
during the same period. 

The Des Moines Register article indi- 
eates that Government investigators in 
the Austrian case have obtained evi- 
dence that some large U.S. grain firms 
are involved in a collusive arrangement 
with the Austrians and Germans, but no 
criminal action has yet been initiated. 
Accordingly, I have directed another 
letter to the Attorney General request- 
ing information about what action, if 
any, the Justice Department has taken 
or proposes to take. 

Whether this entire matter warrants 
an investigation by one of the congres- 
sional committees, such as the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee of the 
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Senate, may well depend upon the re- 
sponses received to these letters I have 
written. We shall hope that investiga- 
tions reveal that the Austrian case, 
which is bad enough, is only an isolated 
case of abuse and laxity in administra- 
tion, However, the immensity of the 
Public Law 480 programs naturally gives 
rise to concern over whether similar 
breakdowns in administration have been 
occurring elsewhere. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Des 
Moines Register article, my letters to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Director 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the Attorney General, and a table 
from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s March 1, 1963, “Reports on Barter 
for the First Two Quarters of Fiscal 
Year 1963,” appearing on pages 5 and 6 
and setting forth the dollar value, by 
country of destination, of barter pro- 
grams from July 1, 1954, through De- 
cember 31, 1962, be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to bè printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, May 
31, 1963] 

BARTER GRAIN SHIFTS HURT U.S. EXPORTS 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Government investi- 
gators have uncovered evidence indicating 
that nearly 500,000 tons of surplus feed 
grains have been diverted from a barter pro- 
gram with Austria. 

State Department Inspector General Ken- 
neth Mansfield said investigators have traced 
25 percent of the diverted grain to West Ger- 
many, where it was displacing normal U.S. 
sales of wheat, corn, and barley. 

Investigators for the State Department 
said manganese and industrial diamonds, 
bartered to the United States for the feed 
grain, were shipped to the United States in 
foreign ships in violation of US. policy, 
which is to use American ships to cut down 
on the outflow of gold. 

The United States entered into a barter 
arrangement with Austria in 1959 on the 
theory that it was better to trade our sur- 
plus wheat, corn, and barley for industrial 
diamonds and manganese that would be 
easier to store. 

A survey in December 1962, indicated that 
about 750,000 tons of feed grain had been 
shipped to Austria. 

With the help of Austrian officials it was 
established that only about 250,000 tons had 
actually been unloaded at Austrian ports. 
The other 500,000 tons had been moved im- 
mediately to other ports in Western Europe. 

Nine Austrians were arrested on criminal 
charges of mislabeling U.S. barley as Argen- 
tine barley to get a higher price for it. 

Although Government investigators have 
obtained evidence indicating that some large 
U.S. grain firms are involved in a collusive 
arrangement with the Austrians and Ger- 
mans, no criminal action has yet been ini- 
tiated. 

The Agriculture Department has stopped 
its barter arrangements with Austria pend- 
ing a complete study of the evidence. 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
June 4, 1963. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I invite your atten- 
tion to the enclosed copy of an article ap- 
pearing in the May $1 issue of the Des 
Moines Register. 
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I understand that the barter program un- 
der Public Law 480 comes within the juris- 
diction of your Department. Accordingly, I 
would very much appreciate it if you would 
conduct an investigation which would pro- 
vide answers to the following questions: 

1. How did this tremendous diversion of 
feed grains, contrary to the barter agree- 
ment, take place without being brought to 
light until now? 

2. What steps has the Department taken 
to cee to it that there is no repetition of 
this diversion—either under our barter 
agreement with Austria or under a barter 
agreement with any other country? 

8. Has there been any similar diversion of 
feed grains or other agricultural commodi- 
ties under any other barter program with 
any other country? 

4. In the case of any diversion, including 
the one involving Austria, where did the 
diverted commodities go. Specifically, did 
any of this go into Communist-bloc coun- 
tries, and to what extent did the diverted 
commodities have an adverse impact on our 
regular export trade. 

The Des Moines Register article indicates 
that the grain under the Austrian barter 
program was transported in foreign ships. 
I recognize that the Cargo Preference Act 
(Public Law 664, 83d Cong.) does not re- 
quire shipment in American flag ships under 
a barter program, as is required for other 
shipments under Public Law 480. However, 
I would appreciate knowing why foreign 
ships were used for this purpose rather than 
American flag ships. 

If the answers to some of the foregoing 
are not readily available, I would appreciate 
a periodic report from your Department. 

Sincerely, 
Jack MILLER. 
U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
June 4, 1963. 
Hon. Davo E. BELL, 
Administrator, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. BELL: I invite your attention to 
the enclosed copy of an article appearing in 
the May 31 issue of the Des Moines Register. 

Although I understand that the barter 

under Public Law 480 does not come 
under your jurisdiction, it would appear that 
the possibility of diverting agricultural com- 
modities, and particularly feed grains and 
wheat, shipped under other provisions of 
Public Law 480, which do come under your 
jurisdiction, exists. Accordingly, I would 
very much appreciate it if you would make 
an investigation to determine whether there 
has been any diversion of agricultural com- 
modities shipped under Public Law 480 pro- 
grams (other than barter programs); and if 
there has been, where the diverted commodi- 
ties ended up. I would particularly appre- 
ciate a report with respect to shipments to 
Yugoslavia and whether, at the same time 
wheat was being shipped to Yugoslavia un- 
der Public Law 480, Yugoslavia was, in turn, 
exporting wheat, and if so, how much and 
whether American wheat was involved in 
these exports. 

Your earliest attention to the foregoing is 
requested. 

Sincerely, 
JACK MILLER. 
U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
June 4, 1963. 
Hon. Ropert F, KENNEDY, 
Attorney General of the United States, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I invite your 
attention to the enclosed copy of an article 
eppearing in the May 31 issue of the Des 
Moines Register. 

It is noted that the article states that evi- 
dence has been obtained indica 
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some large U.S. grain firms are involved in 
a “collusive arrangement” with the Au 

and Germans, but that no criminal action 
has been initiated. 

Accordingly, I would appreciate your advice 
as to what action, if any, the Justice Depart- 
ment has taken or proposes to take in this 
case. 

Sincerely, 
Jack MILLER. 
Value of agricultural commodity exports by 
country of destination: (July 1, 1954, 
through Dec. 31, 1962) 


Thousands 
AAA Ooh ads a. $70 
See 981 
T ᷣͤ . AE ae aE 19 
Wiens. et 28 
Australia 8, 418 
Austria 59, 248 
Pf! e E 261 
Bahamas 40 
Bahrein. 22 


Belgium-Luxembourg-------------- 
uda 


China (Taiwan) -.----------------- 
Colombia 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Value of agricultural commodity exports by 
country of destination’ (July 1, 1954, 
through Dec. 31, 1962)—Continued 


Total number of countries, 120. 
Total value, $1,575,630,000. 


Contractors are not in all cases required 
to export agricultural commodities to the 
country of origin of materials. 

Includes data for other British Common- 
wealth countries for contracts entered into 
prior to July 1957, It is estimated that 
about 89 percent of the value shown covers 
shipments to the United Kingdom; the re- 
maining 11 percent covers shipments to oth- 
er countries of the British Commonwealth 
including Australia, Canada, and Union of 
South Africa. 

3 Includes Jamaica, Trinidad, and uniden- 
tified sections. 

‘Includes small quantities to Argentina, 
Barbados, British West Africa, Iceland, Mas- 
qat and Oman, Paraguay, Portuguese Guinea, 
Puerto Rico and Vietnam. 

*Shipments for which documents show- 
ing country of destination have not been 
processed 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished act- 
ing majority leader. what the program 
will be for the remainder of the day and, 
so far as he knows, what it will be for 
the rest of the week. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
the intention of the leadership to call up 
Calendar No. 171, S. 331, which relates 
to contracting for the hospital and 
medical care of certain veterans in the 
Republic of the Philippines. This bill 
will supersede the business that was an- 
nounced as pending last week. 

During the remainder of the day there 
will be routine business and speeches. 
At the end of the session today, it is 
proposed to have the Senate adjourn 
until Thursday. 

I understand that on Thursday a 
number of bills will be introduced and 
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that appropriate speeches will be made 
relating to consumer interests and con- 
sumer problems, and that that program 
will be under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

On Monday next, it is proposed to 
have the Senate consider the measures 
which are known as the migratory labor 
bills, beginning with Calendar No. 180 
and continuing through Calendar No. 
185, Senate bills 521 through 526, in- 
clusive. The consideration of these bills 
is being delayed because certain Sena- 
tors who are vitally interested in them 
have other commitments. In order to 
accommodate all Senators, it has been 
decided that it would be most appro- 
priate to consider these bills on Monday 
next. So I now serve notice that Sena- 
tors who are interested in these particu- 
lar bills should be present then and 
ready to vote. I expect some yea and 
nay votes to be taken next Monday on 
amendments to those bills. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIILLTAurs] is prepared to handle these 
measures. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] will be present. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] is very much 
interested in the bills, as are other 
Senators. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
THURSDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, when the 
business for today has been concluded, 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
on Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX RELIEF TO SENIOR TAXPAYERS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
gratified to learn of the tentative action 
taken last week by the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, which action if 
finally approved will give some much 
needed relief to our senior taxpayers. 

The proposal by the committee would 
permit homeowners who had attained the 
the age of 65 to dispose of their homes, 
without incurring a crushing tax burden, 
providing that they had owned the home 
for 5 years or more. Any sale up to 
$20,000 would be without tax, beyond 
that figure some tax would be due. 

Mr. President, this tentative action 
is in line with the proposal which I of- 
fered last year and which was adopted 
by the Senate. It gives recognition to 
the peculiar problem of our older retired 
citizens who often are living on reduced 
incomes, and it provides some relief for 
them in the event they desire to dispose 
of a home which they now find too large 
for their needs. 

Although this action by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means is not a part of 
the administration's tax proposal, I hope 
that it will be retained by the committee. 
The small amount of revenue which 
might be lost by such tax relief is far 
outweighed by the obligation which we 
owe these retired persons who have prac- 
ticed thrift and hard work throughout 
their lives in order to raise their family, 
and to acquire and maintain a home. 
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NEED FOR REVISION AND SIMPLIFI- 
CATION OF TAX CODE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
long felt that our tax code needed to be 
revised and simplified. Its complexity 
defies description, it is an enigma to the 
average taxpayer and to most business- 
men. I recently offered a concurrent 
resolution directing the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation to prepare 
such a revision and simplification. That 
resolution is now before the Finance 
Committee. A similar resolution has 
been offered in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. President, within the past few 
days the section of taxation of the 
American Bar Association met here in 
Washington. They discussed this very 
problem, and made certain recommen- 
dations which were approved by the 
Board of Governors on May 21, 1963. 

In making their recommendations the 
committee advised: 

The national administration’s proposals 
for “structural revision” of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code do not accomplish the type of basic 
reform required to provide for a more equi- 
table distribution of the tax burden, to pro- 
mote incentives for work and investment, 
and to simplify the provisions of the code 
for the benefit of taxpayers and the Govern- 
ment alike. The administration's proposals 
would, for the most part, merely serve to 
complicate the tax system without accom- 
plishing the underlying objectives of im- 
proving the system. 

A detailed analysis of the administration’s 
proposals for so-called tax reform discloses 
that the recommendations do not in any 
sense constitute basic reform but on the 
whole add even greater complexity to an al- 
ready overburdened code. The history of 
the development of the Internal Revenue 
Code demonstrates that the piecemeal ap- 
proach, such as reflected in the administra- 
tion’s proposals, inevitably produces excep- 
tion upon exception and piles complexity 
upon confusion. In this sense, it is a move 
in the wrong direction. Only a basic re- 
drafting of the entire code, accompanied by 
a substantial reduction in rates, can clear 
out the barnacles which have attached them- 
selves to the Federal income tax laws over 
the past five decades. Therefore, if Con- 
gress acts on the proposals in this session, it 
should defer consideration of major struc- 
tural changes until a basic tax reform pro- 
gram can be enacted. 


Mr. President, I believe that we should 
give careful consideration to the recom- 
mendations of this committee. The 
members are the elite of the tax attor- 
neys in our country. They deal with tax 
matters day in and day out. Their rec- 
ommendations are based on their own 
experience as professionals in this com- 
plex field. I ask unanimous consent 
that the recommendation and report as 
submitted by Ralph W. Thrower, chair- 
man of the section of taxation of the 
American Bar Association appear in full 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendation and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RECOMMENDATION APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF 

GOVERNORS ON May 21, 1963, AND REPORT OF 

THE SECTION OF TAXATION 

Be it resolved, That the American Bar 
Association after careful study recommends 
to the Congress: 

1. That the national administration’s pro- 
posals for structural revision of the Internal 
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Revenue Code would not accomplish the type 
of basic reform required, but are piecemeal 
in nature and add greater complexity; and 

2. That the Congress should defer consid- 
eration of major structural changes until it 
can enact a program of basic reform in the 
income tax structure; and 

3. That, if rate reductions are enacted in 
1963— 

(a) The Congress should enact at this 
time a measure which will have the effect 
of reducing the present rates on individual 
incomes by the same proportion in each 
bracket, except that, in the interest of 
achieving fairness and equity and of en- 
couraging work and stimulating investment, 
the rates in the upper brackets after such 
reduction should be further modified so that 
no rate will be higher than 65 percent; and 

(b) The Congress, to the extent that any 
reductions in rates on corporate incomes are 
deemed appropriate in addition to the ad- 
justments in individual rates referred to in 
subparagraph (a) above, should enact at this 
time reductions in corporate income tax rates 
which apply proportionately to large and 
small corporations alike; and, in this con- 
nection, if the Congress should enact provi- 
sions for the further acceleration of corpo- 
rate tax payments, it should not thereby 
largely remove the immediate cash ben- 
efits accruing to a corporation from rate 
reduction; and be it further 

Resolved, That the section of taxation is 
directed to urge the foregoing recommenda- 
tions upon the proper committees of Con- 
gress. 


REPORT OF THE SECTION OF TAXATION 


The national administration's proposals for 
structural revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code do not accomplish the type of basic 
reform required to provide for a more equita- 
ble distribution of the tax burden, to pro- 
mote incentives for work and investment, 
and to simplify the provisions of the code for 
the benefit of taxpayers and the Government 
alike. The administration's proposals would, 
for the most part, merely serve to complicate 
the tax system without accomplishing the 
underlying objectives of improving the 
system. 

A detailed analysis of the administration's 
proposals for so-called tax reform discloses 
that the recommendations do not in any 
sense constitute basic reform but on the 
whole add even greater complexity to an al- 
ready overburdened code. The history of 
the development of the Internal Revenue 
Code demonstrates that the piecemeal ap- 
proach, such as reflected in the administra- 
tion’s proposals, inevitably produces excep- 
tion upon exception and piles complexity 
upon confusion. In this sense, it is a move 
in the wrong direction. Only a basic re- 
drafting of the entire code, accompanied 
by a substantial reduction in rates, can clear 
out the barnacles which have attached them- 
selves to the Federal income tax laws over 
the past five decades. Therefore, if the 
Congress acts on the proposals in this ses- 
sion, it should defer consideration of major 
structural changes until a basic tax reform 
program can be enacted. 

The American Bar Association has taken 
no position on the question as to whether 
or not it is desirable as a stimulus to the 
economy to have an immediate reduction in 
tax rates. It is believed, however, that if 
there is to be an immediate reduction in 
rates, such reduction in rates should be pro- 
portionately across the board, except that in 
no event should rates in the top brackets be 
higher than 65 percent. If the range of 
progressive individual income tax rates is 
ever to be made reasonable and realistic so 
as to remove the very high rates, which so 
many now agree stifle incentives, the gradu- 
ation in rates must be narrowed so that the 
disparity btween the lowest rate and the 
highest rate is not nearly so great as at 
present. A step in this direction would be 
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to cut off the top brackets at 65 percent. 
Reducing rates proportionately across the 
board, except as noted above, would tend to 
maintain the status quo with respect to 
rates until the broad tax reform program 
can be enacted. 

The application of this recommendation 
with respect to possible reductions in taxes 
may be illustrated by the following ex- 
amples: If the reduction were on the order 
of 10 percent, the revenue effect would be a 
loss of $4.7 billion, assuming the tax base 
remains the same; if the progression to the 
top brackets were cut off at 65 percent, the 
additional revenue loss would be $112 mil- 
lion. If the reduction were limited to a 
12.5 percent overall reduction in present 
rates, the revenue loss of such reduction 
applied to the present base would be $5.9 
billion, plus an additional loss of $88 million 
attributable to cutting off the revised top 
rates at 65 percent. 

The administration’s proposals for cor- 
porate rate revision (including reversal of 
surtax) and for accelerated payments for 
certain corporations would, if enacted, pro- 
duce the net result of an immediate tax out- 
lay for large corporations and a tax decrease 
for small corporations. It is believed that 
whatever total reductions in taxes are not 
absorbed in Individual rates should go pro- 
portionately to large and small corporations 
alike. It would seem that the general objec- 
tive of providing an economic stimulus to 
the economy by a tax cut would be fostered 
by providing an immediate cut to corpora- 
tions who are large employers and purchasers 
of machinery and equipment as well as small 
corporations. The increased cash for im- 
provement and expansion, resulting from re- 
duced taxes of corporations, should not be 
offset by cash demands to put corporations 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RANDOLPH W. THROWER, 
Chairman, Section of Taxation. 


ELOQUENT ADDRESSES BY VICE 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Vice President of the 
United States—the Honorable LYNDON 
Jounson—recently delivered two stirring 
messages that should be read and pon- 
dered by every Senator. I found them 
eloquent and challenging. 

On Memorial Day Vice President JOHN- 
son delivered what could well qualify as 
the second Gettysburg Address at memo- 
rial services held at Gettysburg. Just 
as President Lincoln spoke of the great 
internal struggle that divided the Union 
one century ago, the Vice President di- 
rected his remarks to the continuing 
struggle that still divides many of our 
citizens, the unfinished struggle for civil 
equality for every citizen, regardless of 
race, color, or creed. 

I should like to quote the Vice Presi- 
dent's closing sentences: 

Until justice is blind to color, until educa- 
tion is unaware of race, until opportunity is 
unconcerned with the color of men's skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but not 
afact. To the extent that the proclamation 
of emancipation is not fulfilled in fact, to 
that extent we shall have fallen short of as- 
suring freedom to the free. 


Can any American say we have not 
fallen grievously short? We have done 
so in both North and South. No section 
of the country can claim any special hon- 
ors in meeting fully its responsibilities 
as spelled out in the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, 
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We have—both the country and Con- 
gress—a brief time in which things can 
still be set right. I hope we do not let 
this last opportunity slip from our grasp. 
As the Vice President said so eloquently: 

In this hour, it is not our respective races 
which are at stake—it is our Nation. Let 
those who care for their country come for- 
ward, North and South, white and Negro, to 
lead the way through this moment of chal- 
lenge and decision. 


On June 2, Vice President JOHNSON 
also addressed the commencement of 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill., on 
the “New Horizons of Home.” As he has 
done so eloquently in the past, the Vice 
President spoke of the great challenges 
that face America, both domestic and 
foreign. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of the 
addresses by Vice President JOHNSON de- 
livered at Gettysburg and MacMurray 
College be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
GETTYSBURG, Pa., 


On this hallowed ground, heroic deeds 
were performed and eloquent words were 
spoken a century ago. 

We, the living, have not forgotten—and 
the world will never forget—the deeds or the 
words of Gettysburg. We honor them now 
as we join on this Memorial Day of 1963 in 
a prayer for permanent peace of the world 
and fulfillment of our hopes for universal 
freedom and justice. 

We are called to honor our own words of 
reverent prayer with resolution in the deeds 
we must perform to preserve peace and the 
hope of freedom. 

We keep a vigil of peace around the world. 

Until the world knows no aggressors, until 
the arms of tyranny have been laid down, 
until freedom has risen up in every land, 
we shall maintain our vigil to make sure our 
sons who died on foreign fields shall not 
have died in vain. 

As we maintain the vigil of peace, we must 
remember that justice is a vigil, too—a vigil 
we must keep in our own streets and schools 
and among the lives of all our people—so 
that those who died here on their native soil 
shall not have died in vain. 

One hundred years ago, the slave was freed. 

One hundred years later, the Negro re- 
mains in bondage to the color of his skin. 

The Negro today asks justice. 

We do not answer him—we do not answer 
those who lie beneath this soil—when we re- 
ply to the Negro by asking, “patience.” 

It is empty to plead that the solution to 
the dilemmas of the present rests on the 
hands of the clock. The solution is in our 
hands. Unless we are willing to yield up 
our destiny of greatness among the civiliza- 
tions of history, Americans—white and Negro 
together—must be about the business of re- 
solving the challenge which confronts us 
now. 

Our nation found its soul in honor on these 
fields of Gettysburg 100 years ago. We must 
not lose that soul in dishonor now on the 
fields of hate, 

To ask for patience from the Negro is to 
ask him to give more of what he has already 
given enough. But to fail to ask of him— 
and of all Americans—perseverance within 
the processes of a free and responsible so- 
ciety would be to fail to ask what the na- 
tional interest requires of all its citizens. 

The law cannot save those who deny it 
but neither can the law serve any who do 
not use it. The history of injustice and 
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inequality is a history of disuse of the law. 
Law has not failed—and is not failing. We 
as a nation have failed ourselves by not 
trusting the law and by not using the law 
to gain sooner the ends of justice which 
law alone serves. 

If the white overestimates what he has 
done for the Negro without the law, the 
Negro may underestimate what he is doing 
and can do for himself with the law. 

If it is empty to ask Negro or white for 
patience, it is not empty—it is merely hon- 
est—to ask perseverance. Men may build 
barricades—and others may hurl themselves 
against those barricades—but what would 
happen at the barricades would yield no an- 
swers. The answers will only be wrought 
by our perseverance together. It is deceit 
to promise more as it would be cowardice 
to demand less. 

In this hour, it is not our respective races 
which are at stake—it is our Nation. Let 
those who care for their country come for- 
ward, North and South, white and Negro, 
to lead the way through this moment of chal- 
lenge and decision. 

The Negro says, Now.“ Others say, 
“Never.” The voice of responsible Ameri- 
cans—the voice of those who died here and 
the great man who spoke here—their voices 
say, “Together.” There is no other way. 

Until justice is blind to color, until educa- 
tion is unaware of race, until opportunity 
is unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but not 
afact. To the extent that the proclamation 
of emancipation is not fulfilled in fact, to 
that extent we shall have fallen short of as- 
suring freedom to the free, 


New Horizons or Home 


(Remarks of Vice President LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son prepared for delivery at commence- 
ment, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill., 
June 2, 1963) 


In the first decade of this 20th century, 
there was a stirring in our country. Ameri- 
cans found themselves dissatisfied with many 
aspects of the life they led. They also found 
themselves awakening to new capabilities, 
new talents, new concepts which, if put to 
use, might cure the blight and bring a bet- 
ter life. 

There was a moment of hesitation in the 
Nation, as many were reluctant to reach for 
the new and better life because to do 80 
meant letting go what was familiar even 
though undesirable. 

In this climate, an American poet, Edward 
Arlington Robinson, wrote three lines which 
say as Much about Americans now as about 
our countrymen when the centur, began. 


“We lack the courage to be where we are— 
We love too much to travel on old roads, 
To triumph on old fields.” 

We have come to such a time again today. 
For you—and your 600,000 fellow members 
of the class of 1963—this is the most impor- 
tant fact facing you in your graduation year. 
There is much all about us in American 
life with which we are dissatisfied. At the 
same time, all of us sense—even if we do not 
clearly and fully understand—that we have 
new capabilities, new talents, new genius. 
But we are not yet reaching for the new. 
We are not yet bringing our greater abilities 
to bear on meeting our greater needs. We 
dwell on our least weakness at the moment 
of our greatest strength. We are more mas- 
ters of the future than of the past but we 
allow the hand of the past to rest heavily 
upon us. 
“We lack the courage to be where we are 
We love too much to travel on old roads, 
To triumph on old fields.” 


We stand today nearer the three-quarter 
mark of the 20th century than to the mid- 
point of the century. While we have hardly 
digested the 1950's, the 1970's and the 1980's 
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are being placed before us. Much more than 
we realize, the dimensions of America are 
changing—and the dimensions of our domes- 
tic responsibilities are changed accordingly. 

Today there are 180 million of us. 

Before most of you become 40, there will 
be 260 million of us. 

By 1980 you will be living in a nation of 
100 million more Americans than when you 
were born. 

What we most need to realize is that these 
relatives of ours—and the responsibilities 
they bring with them—are not awaiting our 
convenience to arrive. We don't have a 
month or a year or a quarter century to 
straighten the house and get the guest room 
in order. Our future is coming in on the 
afternoon train and plane—today and every 
day. 

Our population over 65 increases by 1,000 
every day. Our population of 16-year-olds 
increases by 20,000 every week. Our need 
for new jobs increases by more than 200,000 
every month. Our school enrollment grows 
by nearly 1.6 million every year. 

Our challenge. our responsibility, our 
American future is here—now. Our choice 
is not when we act—our only choice is what 
we do. 

In the early 1900's—during the period I 
have mentioned—one of the national maga- 
zines made the observation, “To stay where 
you are in this country, you have to keep 
moving.” Times have not changed. 

When Americans aren't talking politics, 
there is very little difference among us about 
the kind of life we want in this country 
for all of our people. We don’t want slums 
and sweatshops. We don’t want poorhouses 
and potters’ fields. We may not want the 
other fellow to be richer than we are but we 
don’t really want anyone to be poor or sick 
or unemployed or denied justice and oppor- 
tunity because of his color and his creed. 
But if 260 million Americans are going to 
stay where 180 million of us are now, we have 
to keep moving. 

The question is do our public programs 
and private attitudes and social patterns per- 
mit us to move as we must—or is the hand 
of the past resting too heavily upon us? 

In our public programs, a nation at the 
threshold of the 21st century is in many sec- 
tors bound to policies, practices, and concepts 
originated in and for the late 19th century 
or very early 20th century. 

This is true of our Federal laws governing 
competition, credit, banking, transportation, 
regulation of monopoly, and other areas. It 
is true of our local tax structures supporting 
public education—the costs of which have 
increased a hundredfold since 1900. 

As every automobile owner knows, our 
cities—where three-fourths of the people 
live—are still built around street patterns 
laid out before the automobile for the con- 
venience of horses and mules. 

Much this same pattern is present in our 
private sector—in industry, commerce, 
finance, labor, all aspects of our society. We 
have not merely preserved the past, we have 
embalmed it and are keeping it in our 
parlor. 

At today’s pace, the sum of human knowl- 
edge is being doubled every decade. On a 
relative basis, the class of 1963 may well be 
three centuries of learning ahead of the 
class of 1933. But we are asking a gen- 
eration capable of going to the moon to 
live in a world ordered and fixed by gen- 
erations which scarely knew the model T— 
and that makes no real sense. 

“We love too much to travel on old roads, 
to triumph on old fields.” 

Throughout the lifetime of your class of 
1963, the eyes of America have been turned 
to the horizons of the world. The day has 
not come—the day will never come again— 
when we can look the other way. Isolation 
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is dead. A responsible nation has buried it— 
forevermore. 

In going out into the world, we carried 
much that is good with us—high ideals, noble 
goals, a deeply rooted sense of purpose. But 
for having gone, we have much more now 
with which to enrich our own society—more 
maturity, more wisdom, more faith in our- 
selves, more dedication to our system. These 
capabilities we must put to work. 

But since the 1930's, we have not had the 
time or taken the time to make a con- 
certed effort toward enriching and improv- 
ing our own national life at home. It is 
difficult to believe that we could not today 
improve upon the work done 30 years ago. 

Our Nation now is strong—the strongest in 
the world. Our people have never been so 
universally well educated. The differences 
in ability and talent among our regions has 
never been so small. As a people and as a 
nation, we have capacities we did not have 
when last we were doing our domestic home- 
work. 

We have lived through times of awful 
dread. We have groped our way toward free 
world unity along the overhanging ledge of 
nuclear war. That peril has not ended—nor 
will it end soon. 

Our enemies abroad are implacable. The 
destructive elements of hate and suspicion 
among us at home are relentless. We must 
not underestimate either danger—nor com- 
promise with either, nor appease either. 

America will neither be pulverized by Com- 
munists nor demoralized by extremists. 
America will still be thriving when the last 
chains of communism have rusted into dust. 

Americans know this. In this springtime 
of 1963, the American spirit is not cowering 
in terror or quaking with doubt. There is an 
unmistakable quickening in the forward 
stride of a confident nation and a con- 
fident people. It is not coincidence that this 
comes as we attend to our homework. 

We have done our homework on space. 
We have come from far behind in space to 
shake off the needless anxiety produced by 
past neglect. We are doing our homework 
on governmental reform. We are attending 
to the reform required of our outmoded and 
out-of-date Federal revenue policies. We 
are applying ourselves more energetically to 
the problem in the lives of our people—and 
the hand of the past is resting less heavily 
upon us. 

The lesson is inescapable—just as the pros- 
pect for the future is unmistakable. A 
stronger America, a wiser America, a more 
capable America will, by broadening the 
horizons of home, add to its strength to lead 
freedom toward broader horizons in the 
world. 

You of the class of 1963 will not be a stay- 
at-home generation or a runaway generation. 
The world will be your home and you will 
do its work everywhere. But it is possible 
to believe you will have a special part in a 
new age for your own country—an age when 
a mature, wiser, responsible America will ful- 
fill its finest hour. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to know that the Senator from 
Minnesota has placed in the Record the 
truly great speech delivered by Vice 
President Jounson at Gettysburg on 
Memorial Day. I had planned to place 
the speech in the Recor later today, but 
I am delighted to join with the Senator 
from Minnesota now in having it printed 
in the RECORD. 

Few really great speeches are delivered 
in any year. In my judgment, the 
speech delivered by the Vice President of 
the United States at Gettysburg on Me- 
morial Day is the greatest speech on the 
civil rights issue that has been delivered 
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in this country in the last quarter 
century. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I could not pay a higher 
or more deserved tribute to the Vice 
President’s speech than that. It will go 
down in American oratorical history. 

As is always the case in any period of 
time, when the compilation of great 
speeches of this particular period is pub- 
lished, the speech delivered by the Vice 
President at Gettysburg on the civil 
rights issue will be an important one in 
such a compilation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, T wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. I, too, read the very moving 
speech delivered by Vice President JOHN- 
son at Gettysburg. I wholeheartedly 
concur in the sentiments expressed by 
the two Senators. The speech will go 
down in history as one of the truly great 
speeches of our time. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nom- 
inations of Archie N. Hain, to be post- 
master at Wellington, Colo., and Jay H. 
Woolhiser, to be postmaster at Three 
Bridges, NJ.; which nominating 
messages were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Brockway McMillan, of New Jersey, to be 
Under Secretary of the Air Force. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Lee Loevinger, of Minnesota, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably the nominations of 10 fiag and 
general officers in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force to be retired, 
and 53 nominations of flag and general 
officers for appointments and promo- 
tions in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
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and Air Force. I ask that these names be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar, as requested by 
the Senator from California. 

The nominations are as follows: 


William H. Klenke, and sundry other of- 
ficers of the Marine Corps Reserve, for ap- 
pointment in the Marine Corps; 

Lt. Gen. John Lawrence Ryan, Jr., Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list, in 
the grade of lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Theodore William Parker, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President to serve in the grade of general; 

Maj. Gens. Harold Keith Johnson, Army of 
the United States, and Creighton William 
Abrams, Jr., Army of the United States 
(brigadiers general, U.S. Army), to be as- 
signed to positions of importance and re- 
sponsibility designated by the President, to 
serve in the grades of lieutenants general; 

Lt. Gen. Edward W. Snedeker, U.S. Marine 
Corps, when retired, to be placed on the re- 
tired list in the grade of lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Frederick L. Wieseman, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, for commands and other duties 
determined by the President, to serve in the 
grade of lieutenant general; 

Gen. Samuel E. Anderson (major general, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, and sun- 
dry other officers, to be placed on the retired 
list; 

Vice Adm. George F. Beardsley, U.S. Navy, 
to have the grade of vice admiral on the re- 
tired list; : 

James W. Kelly, of the Chaplain Corps of 
the Regular Navy, for permanent promotion 
to the grade of rear admiral; and 

Brig. Gen. John Farnsworth Smoller, U.S. 
Army, and sundry other officers, for appoint- 
ment in the Army of the United States. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I also re- 
port favorably the nominations of ap- 
proximately 10,000 officers, for promo- 
tions and appointments in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, in 
grades of colonel and commander, and 
below. Since these names have already 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s desk, 
for the information of any Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will lie on the desk, as requested by 
the Senator from California. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Elmond H. Abbott, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Regular Air Force; 

Michael W. Acker, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Air Force; 

Robert O. Beals, Jr., and sundry other grad- 
uates from the Navy Enlisted Scientific 
2 program, for assignment in the 

avy: 

John Z. Fichtner, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Louis N. Anciaux, and sundry other grad- 
uates from the Navy Enlisted Scientific Edu- 
cation program, for assignment in the Navy; 

Oliver K. Jones, for reappointment to the 
active list of the Regular Air Force, from the 
temporary disability retired list; 

Michael R. Caporale, Jr., and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force; and 

James R. Moyers, and sundry other Naval 
Reserve officers, for permanent assignment in 
the Navy. 
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DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William J. Crockett, of Nebraska, 
to be a Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


AMBASSADOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Robert C. Strong, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a Foreign Service officer of class 
1, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Iraq. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
the Senate still in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is still in the morning hour. 


IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN LUM- 
BER ABOARD FOREIGN-FLAG 
VESSELS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
flood of Canadian lumber continues to 
arrive in U.S. Atlantic coast ports aboard 
foreign-flag vessels. Records of water- 
borne shipments from British Columbia 
reveal that our northern neighbors are 
moving lumber in record quantities into 
this domestic market. British Colum- 
bia shipments of more than 93 million 
board feet in April brought the 4-month 
Canadian total to 378 million board feet, 
compared to 376 million board feet in 
the same period last year. 

Meanwhile, cargo mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California shipped 57 
million board feet to the Atlantic mar- 
ket in April, for a 4-month total of 165 
million board feet, compared to 177 mil- 
lion board feet a year ago. The 4-month 
figure for Canadian shipments is the 
largest ever moved by water to the At- 
lantic coast market. The 4-month total 
for U.S. west coast cargo mills is the 
lowest since the wartime suspension of 
lumber shipments during World War II. 

The big upturn in British Columbia 
shipments and the dropoff in west coast 
shipments coincides with the lowering of 
foreign charter rates to Canadian ship- 
pers, while U.S. merchant marine rates 
to west coast shippers have remained 
fixed. This shipping cost difference, 
which has the effect of a tariff against 
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west coast shippers in our domestic mar- 
ket, averages $12 to $14 per thousand 
board feet. i 

Mr. President, I cite these figures to 
illustrate the basis on which members 
of the 52d Legislative Assembly of Ore- 
gon recently made a decision to adopt 
House Joint Memorial 16. This memo- 
rial urges that the Congress and the 
President give immediate attention to 
placement of the lumber industry of the 
United States on an equitable and com- 
petitive basis with foreign manufactur- 
ers. Also, the memorial requests that 
the Congress enact legislation suspend- 
ing the provisions of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920, the so-called Jones Act, 
with respect to the intercoastal trans- 
portation of lumber. Some weeks ago, 
I introduced S. 1050, a bill which would 
give effect to the action requested by 
the Oregon Legislature. 

On behalf of my senior colleague [Mr. 
Morse] and myself, I ask consent for the 
text of House Joint Memorial 16 to be 
included in the Recorp, with my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
memorial was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

House JOINT MEMORIAL 16 
To His Excellency the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
and to the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows; 

“Whereas there is no shortage of timber 
for the production of lumber and related 
items in the United States; and 

“Whereas there is a need to increase the 
cut from overmature forests to prevent ex- 
cessive loss from decay, disease and other 
causes; and 

“Whereas U.S. lumber manufacturing firms 
pay the highest wages and provide working 
conditions equal to or better than similar 
firms in other countries; and 

“Whereas lumber manufacturing firms in 
the United States are losing their home mar- 
kets to foreign firms, especially Canada, due 
to advantages such as depreciated currency, 
low stumpage rates, noncompetitive bidding, 
less costly and restrictive forest practices, 
lower wage rates, high tariff rates on lumber 
shipped to Canada, low charter rates for 
coastal and intercoastal shipping, and co- 
operative government; and 

“Whereas lumber imports from Canada 
are increasing yearly at an alarming rate 
and now constitute about one-sixth of the 
annual consumption of lumber in the 
United States; and 

“Whereas unemployment in the lumber 
industry of the United States is increasing 
with resultant loss of wages to the workers, 
loss of taxes and income to taxing bodies 
and communities: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembiy of 
the State of Oregon: 

“(1) That the Congress and President of 
the United States are respectfully petitioned 
to give immediate attention to, and request 
action necessary to, placement of the lumber 
industry of the United States on an equi- 
table and competitive basis with foreign man- 
ufacturers through the use of a quota 
system or other means, including the require- 
ment that imported lumber be marked to 
show the country of origin, to the end that 
domestic manufacturers are not placed at a 
disadvantage with resultant loss of markets, 
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reduction of employment, loss of taxes and 
deterioration of communities, 

2) That the Congress of the United 
States is memorialized to enact legislation 
suspending the provisions of section 27 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (46 US.C. 
883), with respect to the intercoastal trans- 

of lumber. 

"(3) The of State shall send 
copies of this memorial to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each member of 
the Oregon pas: gay delegation.” 

HOWELL APPLING, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
even a casual reading of the press of to- 
day will indicate that topic A, major na- 
tional issue A, is now that of civil rights, 
One hundred years after the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation is, I think, high time 
that this should be the case. 

For many years I have participated in 
this struggle; and I am in it now in many 
details. I say a few words on this sub- 
ject today only because it seems to me 
that the issue is now becoming critical 
and that therefore we should have it in 
focus in its totality. 

I understand that the President will 
send to us a message asking for civil 
rights legislation far greater in conse- 
quence than the three measures—one 
dealing with voting, one dealing with de- 
segregation in public schools, and one 
dealing with extension of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission—which he thought 
adequate for us at the beginning of this 
Congress. It is high time that he did 
so, Mr. President, for many of us were 
very critical of the inadequacy of those 
measures. 

The members of my party in the Sen- 
ate are having a conference tomorrow 
morning to discuss their policy on the 
burning issue of civil rights. States find 
their governmental machinery and their 
consciences sorely tried by the determi- 
nation of their Negro citizens no longer 
to accept second-class status. 

I speak today only to add emphasis 
on this matter, because the national 
issue before us so deeply troubles the 
conscience of America that it is an acid 
test of our desires and commitments un- 
der the Constitution. It is also an acid 
test of our capability for leading the 
world. ‘This is all too little noted. We 
have the power and the infiuence to 
lead; the question is whether we have 
the moral weight and the moral probity 
to do it. This issue raises that question. 

Mr. President, I believe that this year, 
1963, is the year when major civil rights 
legislation should be passed. Each of 


my distinguished colleague and friend, 
oT, from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 

ut having oe in my ears the words 
ere so often: Our duty 
no matter how long it 
So today I 5 the moral 
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character of the issue as well as its con- 
stitutional character, and that we can- 
not allow ourselves to be swayed, de- 
terred, or intimidated by the fact that it 
will be a long, hard session and that the 
issue will be bitterly fought. ‘Tempers 
may flare. People may become irritated 
and annoyed. Neither the country nor 
the Negroes can longer tolerate the situ- 
ation. 

We know that the issue must be dealt 
with in the Congress. 

Now that the issue has boiled up to 
become the number one issue, Congress 
must deal with it. I hope very much 
that my colleagues will be understand- 
ing of those like myself and many others 
who, because of the things that we do 
and advocate, are committed to the 
struggle. But I am convinced in the 
deepest good conscience that the issue 
must be fought now, for if we do not 
fight it now, we shall seriously jeopard- 
ize both the domestic tranquillity and the 
international peace leadership of our 
Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, I associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from New 
York. Iam glad that he plans tomorrow 
to have the conference on civil rights 
legislation to which he has referred, In 
the two great parties there is a vehicle 
for the expression of points of view of 
the members of each party in relation to 
the pledges that the parties made in 
their 1960 platforms. 

After the Senator from Ohio speaks, 
I shall introduce one civil rights bill. I 
shall introduce others later. It is im- 
portant that the Congress of the United 
States and the executive branch of the 
Government at least keep pace with the 
courts, for, in my judgment, the courts 
have led the way. We in the Congress 
have failed to fulfill our obligations. We 
know some of the barriers that must be 
overcome in connection with the adop- 
tion of a legislative program that would 
have the effect of delivering for the first 
time to the Negroes of America the Con- 
stitution of the United States; for the 
Constitution of the United States, 100 
years after the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, has never been delivered to the 
Negroes of America. The white people 
of America have kept it locked up and 
away from the Negroes. 

The Senator has talked about fighting 
the issue out on the floors of the Con- 
gress between now and the end of this 
session. We had better fight it out on 
the floors of Congress rather than have 
it fought out in the streets of the cities 
of America. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am deeply grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
for his support. We have been friends 
for years, and I do not think we are ever 
more deeply locked in association than 
in relation to matters of the very char- 
acter of which we are speaking. When 
the Senator speaks of disorders in the 
streets of the cities of America, I assure 
my colleague that what is so deeply 
troubling to all of us is that he is not 
speaking alone of the southern cities, but 
the most populous cities of our Nation— 
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the pride of our Nation—not only in the 
South, but in the North. The issue is 
deeply troubling to many of us. We all 
may not agree, but we all can certainly 
understand the despair which surrounds 
a people who for 100 years have not been 
able to realize and enjoy their funda- 
mental rights as Americans. At long 
last the issue has broken loose beyond the 
bounds of containment. Now is the time 
to deal with it. 


PILSEN UPRISING 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
Saturday marked the 10th anniversary 
of the heroic revolt of the people of Pil- 
sen, Czechoslovakia, against the tyran- 
nical Communist regime. The Pilsen up- 
rising which flared up on June 1, 1953, 
was led by the workers of the Skoda 
plant and was the first revolutionary up- 
rising of the workers against Commu- 
nist tyranny in the captive nations. The 
fact that this uprising originated among 
and was led by workers once again con- 
firmed Masaryk’s statement that Com- 
munist dictatorship of the proletariat 
is in fact, dictatorship over the prole- 
tariat. 

On the morning of June 1, workers 
left the Skoda plant and started their 
march through the streets of Pilsen 
where they were joined by workers from 
other plants and by the citizens of the 
city. What had begun as a protest of 
workers against a currency reform was 
quickly transformed into an expression 
of general disgust of the people with the 
Communist system of political oppres- 
sion and economic exploitation and an 
open fight for national freedom and hu- 
man rights. 

The people trampled on the picture 
of Stalin, displayed the American flag, 
and swore faithfulness to the political 
heritage of Thomas Masaryk at his stat- 
ue. By noon Pilsen was free but com- 
pletely isolated and unable to withstand 
the brutal attack of the police corps and 
military units of the Prague garrison. 
The demands of the people for freedom 
and bread were met with the murderous 
fire of machine guns. 

On the 10th anniversary of the memo- 
rable and at the same time tragic upris- 
ing at Pilsen, the political tensions and 
unrest within Czechoslovakia are once 
again becoming apparent to the outside 
world. Prominent party leaders have 
been demoted and courageous criticisms 
of present conditions by writers and 
poets have appeared. In addition, anti- 
Communist and anti-Soviet demonstra- 
tions were conducted on May Day by a 
group of students in Prague. Pressures 
for improvement and change are grow- 
ing and serious doubts have been raised 
about the Communist regime’s control 
of Czechoslovakia. I would like to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
brave people of Pilsen on the occasion of 
the anniversary of their heroic uprising 
and to all of the people of Czecho- 
slovakia who will never resign themselves 
to the tyrannical regimes of Communist 
dictatorship and Soviet imperialism and 
who continually aspire to regain their 
Political freedoms and human dignity. 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER’S 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, under 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, enjoys an enviable 
status in the thinking of patriotic Ameri- 
cans. It has withstood assault from 
lesser figures for many years. I was par- 
ticularly happy to see the Houston 
Chronicle, in an editorial of May 11, take 
note of Mr. Hoover’s guiding genius as 
head of the Bureau. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

J. Engar Hoover's 40TH ANNIVERSARY 

J. Edgar Hoover’s name is synonymous 
with the initials FBI—Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. It’s also a snarl to the arch- 
enemies of the United States and an incan- 
tation to kids who play cops-and-robbers, 
It has been for 40 years. 

Hoover's appointment was a stroke of 
national good fortune that has spanned six 
Presidential administrations. Under his ex- 
ecutive tutelage, the FBI leaped from an ob- 
scure bureau of the Justice Department with 
a few hundred agents to a sprawling but 
highly efficient network of more than 6,000 
special agents. 

Along with his genius and dedication, 
Hoover brought glamour to his law-enforce- 
ment body. The FBI belongs to the Ameri- 
can people. It is politics-free and its notable 
record of duty engenders high respect for 
the law. 


DEDICATION OF GENERAL MIHAIL- 
OVICH MEMORIAL HOME IN CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., ON MAY 31, 1963 


Mr.LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in Chi- 
cago, Ill, a dedication ceremony took 
place on May 31, 1963. The former guer- 
rilla soldiers of the Yugoslav Army in 
the homeland during World War II dedi- 
cated national committee headquarters 
to the name of their wartime leader and 
supreme commander, General of the 
Army Draza Mihailovich, the man who 
was the first guerrilla leader in then 
conquered Europe; the man who was 
described in America as “Balkan eagle,” 
“The Robin Hood of Serbia,” and the 
“white hope.” 

The significance of the contribution by 
General Mihailovich and his forces for 
the delayed German military operations 
and of the final victory of our Nation in 
World War II, as well as the tragic con- 
sequences of his abandonment by the 
Western democracies undoubtedly justi- 
fies my commemoration of this great 
hero and martyr today. On the other 
hand, the Senate of the United States, 
upon recommendation of the present 
administration, will discuss in the near 
future once again the question of the 
most-favored-nation clause for the Com- 
munist regime of today’s Yugoslavia. 
Consequently, this intention of mine 
does not seem only justified; it is, in my 
opinion, a logical consequence of the re- 
sponsibility of a Member of the Congress 
of the United States. 

History is a teacher of peoples, says a 
very old proverb. With respect to this 
philosophy and the case of General Mi- 
hailovich, it seems necessary to ascer- 
tain whether we, of the free world and 
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the United States as its leader, have 
learned something from the tragedy of 
General Mihailovich, our stanchest ally 
of the war period. With deep regret, 
my answer, like that of all those worried 
for the future of democracy, must be in 
the negative. And, by commemorating 
General Mihailovich today, let me prove 
this regrettable conclusion in the most 
concise way. 

Like Gen, Charles de Gaulle 2 years 
earlier, thus General Mihailovich in 
April 1941, when his own government and 
general staff accepted the capitulation 
to Hitler’s hordes, General Mihailovich 
like Leonidas at Thermopylae had to say: 

Capitulation? Ido not know what capitu- 
lation is. I have served in the army for 
many years, but I never heard this word. 


All Allied commanders without ex- 
ception have had only praise for General 
Mihailovich and his daring men, as 
President Roosevelt called them. Let me 
mention here only the most famous of 
them—Dwight D. Eisenhower, then the 
Allied Supreme Commander; Field Mar- 
shal Alan Brook; Air Marshal Tedder; 
General Auchinleck; Admiral Harwood; 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

However, the highest praise and ad- 
mission regarding the value of his role 
and contribution was given by Hitler 
himself by saying: 

Having in view the danger contained in 
Mihailovich’s movement, I have already, in 
anticipation of all eventualities, issued or- 
ders for the destruction of all his supporters 
on the territory occupied by my troops. The 
liquidation of Mihatlovich’s movement at 
the present time will no longer be an easy 
matter because of the forces he has at his 
disposal (February 16, 1943). 


Although such orders were given by 
Hitler, and alike by Mussolini, General 
Mihailovich’s movement was not de- 
stroyed. He fought and persevered al- 
though the Allies as Mr. Churchill ad- 
mitted: 

We were not able to send any aid or sup- 
plies except a few droppings from airplanes. 


General Mihailovich never ceased to 
fight and to help our military plans 
against the occupiers. And, even when 
abandoned by us General Mihailovich 
continued to save our airmen, who were 
brought down by the German flak-ar- 
tillery. Many hundreds of them have to 
thank General Mihailovich and his 
forces, who regardless of their own losses 
and German revenge against the civilian 
population, returned these hundreds of 
American sons to our country. 

To its own shame and sorrow the 
Western World in silence accepted the 
Communist thesis of General Mihailo- 
vich's crime. But, what actually was the 
crime of this courageous warrior? Col. 
Robert H. McDowell, the last chief of 
our liaison mission in General Mihailo- 
vich’s headquarters testified on this sub- 
ject as follows: 

The real crime of which General Mihailo- 
vich is accused is that, in the minds of 80 
percent of the Yugoslav population, he be- 
came and remains the symbol of the simple, 
sturdy Yugoslay peasant resistance to tyran- 
ny, foreign and domestic. 


For this crime, and for this crime 
alone General Mihailovich was slan- 
dered, persecuted, tried, sentenced, and 
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murdered by his and our adversaries and 
enemies, the Communists of Yugoslavia. 

Mihailovich’s only crime was that he 
was a devoted friend of the West and an 
enemy of the Communists. 

The living presence of Mihailovich 
alone in Yugoslavia would have made a 
Communist government impossible. The 
people inspired by this hero would have 
routed Tito and his henchmen. 

A frightening crime was perpetrated 
against this legendary hero and his na- 
tive country by the shortsightedness of 
the naive leaders of the Western world. 
They treated Mihailovich differently 
than Communist Tito—our foe and the 
foe of Mihailovich. As David Martin 
stated, for example: 

When Lt. Col. William Deakin and Brig. 
Fitzroy MacLean came back from Tito's 
headquarters, bringing with them high 
eulogies of the partisan commander, they 
were permitted to make public statements 
to the British press. But when Colonel 
Bailey, Colonel Hudson, Brigadier Armstrong, 
and the other members of the British mis- 
sion to Mihailovich returned to England, 
they were placed under quarantine. In the 
United States, Lt. Col. Louis Huot and sev- 
eral other officers who were sympathetic to 
Tito were also given complete freedom of 
speech. But when Lt. Col. Albert Seitz and 
Capt. Walter Mansfield, who had gone into 
Yugoslavia to report on Mihailovich, re- 
turned to Washington in early 1944, not 
even Members of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee were permitted to see them 
(New Leader of Apr. 13, 1946). 


Though wronged and the victim of 
criminal misconduct, General Mihailo- 
vich did not change his feelings of loyalty 
toward this country. He is one to whom 
the verse of Samuel Butler is most ap- 
plicable: 

For loyalty is just the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game. 


The wartime leaders of the Western 
World, unfortunately, have chosen to 
support Communist Tito, and not Mi- 
hailovich. In this way they helped 
sovietization of Yugoslavia, although 
Tito assured Mr. Churchill that “as he 
had stated publicly, he had no desire to 
introduce the Communist system in 
Yugoslavia.” 

What happened later to Yugoslavia is 
so well known that it is not worthy of 
repetition. 

Western democracies not only sup- 
ported Tito, but actually saved his skin 
when Germans made their dessant to 
Drvar in Bosnia and when the entire 
partisan movement was on the brink of 
total destruction. For recognition of 
such protection and rescue by the Brit- 
ish, Tito secretly left for Moscow to 
receive the final instructions from his 
master in the Kremlin. Through Mr. 
Churchill’s orders Tito received during 
1944, 100,000 rifles; over 50,000 light ma- 
chineguns and submachineguns; 1,380 
mortars; 324,000 mortar bombs; 336,000 
bombs; over 97.5 million rounds of 
small arms ammunition; 700 wireless 
sets; 1,750,000 suits of battle dress; 260,- 
000 pairs of boots—Fitzroy McLean, 
“Escape to Adventure,” page 359. 

Compare the above-mentioned figures 
with these “few droppings from air- 
planes” given to General Mihailovich 
and his forces during the entire period 
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of so-called assistance from May 1941 
to December 1943. 

When Tito was expelled from the Com- 
inform, we then hurried to save his skin 
and his terroristic regime over the 
peoples of Yugoslavia. Like the British 
during the war after they supplied Tito 
with huge quantities of war material, we 
were very much disturbed with his atti- 
tude and statements at the Peace Con- 
ference of Belgrade. This reaction of 
our country was perfectly normal having 
in mind that we poured practically $2 
billion of economic and military aid to 
Tito, then finding that when Communist 
Russia violated the agreement on the 
test treaty, Tito—as the head of the Bel- 
grade Conference of Neutral Nations— 
uttered not one word against what Red 
Russia had done. He not only was silent 
about the Soviet violation of the agree- 
ment made with the United States about 
discontinuing nuclear tests, but he went 
on to rub salt into the wound by rallying 
the neutrals against our country. 

As human beings we all make errors 
but we should not be permitted to justify 
previous errors with new and similar 
ones. 

When we chose Tito and abandoned 
Mihailovich, we offended the virtue of 
loyalty, faithfulness, and justice, and 
threw our lot with a Communist whose 
true love lies not with the United States 
but with the Communist bloc. More- 
over, if we committed wrongs against 
General Mihailovich while he lived, we 
should not compound those wrongs by 
committing new offenses against his 
memory and ideals, against ourselves and 
our country. 

From his unknown grave General 
Mihailovich is reminding the entire free 
world, and especially the Members of 
Congress that by helping Tito’s Commu- 
nist government, we are helping the mas- 
ters in the Kremlin prepare the final de- 
feat of democracies and the victory of 
communism. 

General Mihailovich's soldiers and fol- 
lowers, who are now loyal American citi- 
zens, and who dedicated the General 
Mihailovich Memorial Home in Chicago, 
are to be especially commended. For 
they laid down a physical and most 
demonstrative link between their famous 
leader and supreme commander, a great 
soldier of liberty, with the spirit and soil 
of this country of liberty; and particu- 
larly because the General Mihailovich 
Memorial Home will be a reminder to 
future American generations of one of 
our most loyal allies. 

To those who dedicated the memorial 
home in Chicago to the noble name of 
their wartime leader and supreme com- 
mander, I wish to say the following: 

In the future be proud as you were 
in the past of your leader and supreme 
commander, General Mihailovich. Con- 
tinue to follow his way as you did in the 
past, and be sure that sooner or later the 
injustice he suffered will be corrected. 
History corrects its errors and lifts just 
men out of their graves. An old soldier 
never dies. The memory of General 
Mihailovich, gallant warrior, great pa- 
triot, and great man, will live eternally. 
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TRIBUTE TO PAUL AND JEAN ULEN 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend to my colleagues the principals of 
a distinguished educational achieve- 
ment—Paul Victor Ulen and Jean Grigor 
Ulen, husband and wife, teachers of art 
at the West Technical High School in 
Cleveland, Ohio, who this month are 
completing 40 years of exemplary sery- 
ice to their community. They have ex- 
celled as educators in the great tradi- 
tion, revealing to many the quickening 
quality of distinction in the arts. Two 
hundred and eighty scholarship awards 
attest their achievement. Artists and 
scholars by providence, adepts of the 
Cleveland School of Art attending the 
Slade School, University of London, 
1923 and 1928, both tolled the Laureate 
Bell. Ably they have, these four decades, 
fostered and presented the classic tradi- 
tions of cultural thought to an apprecia- 
tive audience. Their students have be- 
come artists, educators, and curators; 
several being artists of international 
stature. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by Helen Borsick, of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and another 
article by Marjorie Schuster, of the 
Cleveland Press, describing further the 
activities of this remarkable couple be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Apr, 28, 
1963] 
ART TEACHERS STAGE LATE SHOW 
(By Helen Borsick) 

Paul and Jean Ulen, who have been teach- 
ing art for 40 years and are about to retire, 
are having an exhibit of olls, watercolors 
and drawings in Circle Gallery. It is their 
first major show and so is a belated debut. 
It also is a kind of testament to a point of 
view, with t to the fine draughtsman- 
ship, observation and honesty that the 
Ulens have impressed upon thousands of 
students. 

The West Technical High School art de- 
partment under the Ulens’ direction has be- 
come notable both for the high level of 
technical proficlency it produces generally 
and for the achievements of its students. 

They include, to mention a few in com- 
mercial, fine and administrative art and 
teaching here, Elmer Novotny, Charles 
Lakofsky, Clarence Van Duzer, Paul Riba, 
George Dorsey, Alan and Richard Chiara, 
Leonard Becker, Edward Henning, William 
Ward, Robert Woide, William McGill, Wil- 
liam Scheele. 

One thing the Ulen alumni haye in com- 
mon is that they worked their heads off, 
back at West Tech where a student could 
major in and give half his time to art. And 
while there certainly were- philosophic 
asides, the Ulens’ secret in turning out packs 
of good artists was 4 years of steady drill 
in drawing and painting, lettering, basic de- 
sign. An engineer, Ulen says by way of 
analogy, has to know his mathematics. 

Bedrock in the Ulen school is a frank 
distaste for contemporary—either abstract or 
no-object—art. (“Oh, it has possibilities for 
bath mats and such.”) Students with an 
urge to experiment are told they can do as 
they like—after they leave West Tech. 

The Ulens consider contemporary art a 
dead end street filled with imitators of 
imitators, and artists who have just plain 
lost the way. And the public, they fear has 
been tricked. 


said, is “the biggest hoax of all time”—pure 
mumbo jumbo that people believe because 
they don’t know what it means. Same as 
the art. If a picture looks like a blob of 
nothing, don't worry, the thing to say is 
“Such sensitivity, such depth, such feeling.” 

There have been times over the years 
when the Ulens felt lonesome in these views 
but they say things are looking up. People 
are catching on; the wind's beginning to 
change; a Rembrandt brought $2.3 million. 

The Ulen exhibit—and there are some very 
handsome draw: with a preview 
3 to 5 p.m. today and will be on view through 
May 12. Works are moderately priced. Cir- 
cle Gallery is open 1 to 5 p.m, daily except 
Monday. 


[From the Cleveland Press, May 2, 1963] 


FORMER STUDENTS To DINE AND TOAST THE 
ULENS, Now LeAvING West TECH 


(By Marjorie Schuster) 


Teachers Paul and Jean Ulen are experts 
in the pleasant art of togetherness. 

For 25 years they've taught art in ad- 
joining classrooms on the third floor of West 
Tech High School. 

Now, together, they are about to retire to 
a life of travel and painting and just rest- 


g. 

Ulen, West Tech art department head, has 
been at the school 40 years. His wife taught 
at other Cleveland schools before her hus- 
band became her boss at West Tech. 

Many of the hundreds of students they 
have taught will honor the Ulens Saturday 
at a tribute dinner in Hotel Sheraton-Cleve- 
land, 

“We try never to lose track of any of 
them,” Ulen said. 

This semester he has 140 students and 
his wife 70. They are especially proud of 
the fact that 110 West Tech pupils currently 
are majoring in art. But commercial art 
jobs, they report, are scarcer and scarcer in 
the Cleveland area. 

In style, the Ulens themselves are tradi- 
tionalists. 

“Nature is the basis of all art,” explained 
Mrs. Ulen. “Abstract art is a hoax and a 
fad. The abstractionists have run them- 
selves into a blind alley.” 

The Ulens used to show many of their 
works in the Cleveland May Show. But they 
don't enter it any more. 

“It’s tragic—only a craft show now,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Ulen. Most people really don't 
understand the abstractionists, but they’re 
afraid to say they can’t really see the mean- 
ing of all those blobs and squiggles.” 

They are showing their own paintings and 
drawings through May 12 in a special exhibit 
at the Circle Gallery, Euclid Avenue and 
Mayfield Road. 

The Ulens will keep their home at 15312 
Clifton Boulevard, Lakewood, but will con- 
tinue to spend summers in Michigan. 

They'll also travel abroad this year, mak- 
ing London the jumping-off place for trips 
to places they've never seen—like Egypt and 
Greece. 


TRIBUTE TO RUSSELL R. FAIR 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a de- 
voted public servant, Mr. Russell R. 
Fair in this year of 1963 will retire as 
superintendent of the Richmond 
Heights, Ohio, local school district. 
Thirty-five years ago he was one of two 
teachers in the Richmond Heights Vil- 
lage School which consisted of 3 rooms 
and 50 pupils in grades 1 through 8. 

In his service to Richmond Heights, he 
occupied respectively the positions of 
teacher, principal, and superintendent. 
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He has been a devoted, diligent, and 
efficient teacher and official. 

He will be honored by his fellow citi- 
zens for the faithful service which he 
gave to his community in the last 3% 
decades. He will be remembered ten- 
derly and respectfully by the pupils 
whom he taught and guided. His im- 
print upon the community educationally, 
socially, and morally will be his perma- 
nent monument. 


THE MORAL LEADERSHIP OF AMER- 
ICAN RADIOLOGISTS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in this 
day and age when there seems to be a 
feeling among the people that when a 
problem arises we should let the Govern- 
ment handle it; it is most refreshing to 
have come across a desk in a senatorial 
office a program devised for the good of 
all Americans by private enterprise. 

I refer to the education program which 
is being sponsored in many communities 
throughout the United States by the 
American College of Radiology. The 
American College of Radiology formed 
a committee on radiologic aspects of dis- 
aster planning in 1962 with the purpose 
of preparing radiologists for a responsi- 
bility to provide expert knowledge of ra- 
diation hazards and precautions under 
emergent conditions. They have pre- 
pared kits which are made available to 
radiologists in the communities of the 
country. Because of the significance of 
the effort which this group expended 
they have been joined in that effort by 
both the Radiological Society of North 
America and the American Roentgen Ray 
Society. 

Through a series of formal and in- 
formal discussions, the Committee on 
Radiologic Aspects of Disaster Planning 
of the American College of Radiology 
has digested current thinking in the 
fields of radiation protection and civil 
defense enabling them to provide a 
tightly packed kit of basic information. 
With this material, a radiologist should 
be able to provide a highly authoritative 
input of expert knowledge for local dis- 
aster planning programs in almost all our 
communities. This can be done through 
parent-teacher associations, church 
groups, luncheon groups, and any other 
civic minded organizations who are work- 
ing within their respective communities 
to educate their citizens to the dangers 
which would exist if a nuclear war should 
come to pass. 

In addition, much of the material will 
be useful in evaluation of peacetime 
radiological protection factors and haz- 
ards. Several items available to these 
radiological experts make for useful and 
informative luncheon speeches to lay 
audiences enabling them to counteract 
many unfounded rumors on radiology. 

I want to commend this fine group for 
its leadership in this highly technical 
field. All Americans can be proud of 
the American College of Radiology 
because it saw a need and did not wait 
for the Government to come forward to 
meet a problem so real in this world in 
which we live today. I am especially 
proud that a prominent and highly tal- 
ented South Dakota radiologist has par- 
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ticipated in this venture, All South 

Dakotans compliment Dr. James P. 

Steele, of Yankton, S. Dak., for the lead - 

ership which he has taken in this field 

in our State and as a part of this program 
for all radiologists throughout the world. 

Mr. President, in the May 1962 issue 
of Radiology, a publication of the Radio- 
logical Society of North America, there 
appeared an editorial authored by Dr. 
Charles G. Campbell, of La Jolla, Calif., 
entitled “The Moral Leadership of the 
American Radiologist in a Free World’s 
Hope for Survival.” I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be inserted at 
this point with my remarks and I com- 
mend it for the reading of all my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MORAL LEADERSHIP OF THE AMERICAN 
RADIOLOGIST IN A FREE WORLD'S HOPE FOR 
SURVIVAL 

(By Charles G. Campbell, M.D.) 

At no other time in the history of man 
have so many presumably informed people 
in a free society such as ours gone peace- 
fully on their way for so long a time, with 
their eyes closed, refusing to think, talk, or 
act as a group about the greatest threat of 
the ages, the possible annihilation of man. 
For years—after the first glimpse of the over- 
whelming dangers of nuclear weapons and 
the realization that our not-so-friendly 
neighbors now these same horrible 
means of annihilation—we have either (1) 
tried not to think about it, (2) have thought 
about it but through totally false assump- 
tions decided that, should we be attacked, 
there would be no hope for survival, (3) have 
sh: it off as another complete responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, looking to 
it to save us by constructing shelters for us 

—"if these shelters would protect us, let 
them take care of us and build them for 
us”—or (4) have taken the information 
which, on a limited civil defense budget, the 
U.S. Government has been putting out for 
years, enrolled in a course, read the litera- 
ture, and begun preparing. 

As physicians and radiologists we know 
more about the effects of radiation than 
any other group in the world. Yet, what 
have we done, as a group or individually, 
to back up the efforts to arouse the Amer- 
ican public from its lethargy and fantastic 
fatalistic attitude (that our enemy has glee- 
fully applauded as our weakness) that, if 
the nuclear peril should come, our entire 
population would be no more. Is there 
one among us who does not shield himself— 
with confidence—in his daily exposures to 
the powers of radiation? The know-how we 
are aware of as no other group. In the 
everyday practice of our specialty it takes 
a man who is skilled in this field to con- 
trol both the exposure to his patient and 
to himself. If the horrors of lung cancer 
can be altered by elimination of smoking, 
our worthy colleagues do not hesitate, as a 
group, to announce such convictions. If 
polio can be prevented by vaccination, oral 
or otherwise, our medical conferees are not 
afraid to promote mass vaccination programs 
in the press, in public forums, or on radio 
and TV. If heart trouble may be asso- 
ciated with cholesterol levels and can he 
altered by diet and other means, the cardi- 
ologists do not suffer pangs of conscience 
for advancing these theories. Not all, of 
course, can be saved from heart disease, but 
the point is that many can and many will 
be. The physician feels it is his moral re- 
sponsibility to his fellow man to back up 
the findings of the scientists by adding to 
the hopes which they offer the emphasis of 
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his personal prestige as a medical prac- 
titioner and his personal knowledge in his 
own specialized field. 

Slowly the information has filtered out 
from experts in the field of nuclear war that 
perhaps our people can survive a nuclear 
attack if they are properly prepared and 
protected. Heretofore this has in many in- 
stances been an unpopular subject, as per- 
haps were open discussions about treating 
social disease, Undoubtedly, in days past, 
leprosy and the plague were mentioned on 
a hushed note for fear of panicking the 
world if rumor of a threatened outbreak 
leaked out. But it was the leaders in the 
field of medicine who backed up public 
health measures and thus encouraged the 
people in their communities to prevent the 
outbreak of such diseases at local levels. 
The prestige of these American doctors was 
at as high a level then, as it is and should 
be now. They did not expect Uncle Sam 
to do everything for each community, since 
each community had its own problems, Are 
we doing our part in our disinterested si- 
lence, in failing to have the courage as a 
group to stand firmly and strongly behind 
the earliest stages of a program, which, un- 
less it is carried through from the bottom 
up, may be the end of a way of life we have 
all believed in? Most of us are willing to die 
as soldiers for our country. But is it right 
to watch quietly from the background and 
remain impassive on the sidelines to the 
threat to our country of the mass disease 
of the effects of nuclear war? Fallout radi- 
ation looms like a terrible, uncontrollable 
Monster, so that the very thought of it 
immobilizes our people in a state of fear— 
fear that there is no hope, fear that we may 
bargain away the existence of the free world 
rather than heed the cries of the ever 80 
few who preach the positive ideas of pre- 
ventive measures. 

It is the responsibility of each of us to 
make the effort in his own community, at 
each local level, to encourage adequate pre- 
paredness. A few of us have disregarded the 
pessimistic traits of our misinformed neigh- 
bors and have individually planned or exe- 
cuted the construction of protection against 
a mass attack from our obvious enemy. 
Some on local levels have even set up groups 
to study plans for community shelters— 
plans which would protect even more than 
the few individual families who already have 
their own protection. We have helped or- 
ganize teaching programs for the communi- 
ties, for the school and PTA, expedited ap- 
proval of city plans for shelters, and at- 
tempted to have legislation passed to make 
shelters tax exempt. 

But where have we been in this embryonic 
stage of mass education which, without our 
support, has in some instances encouraged 
the attitude of let the Government do it for 
us? The Federal Government, with all of 
its many efficiencies, is still made up of the 
mass of the people who are represented by 
the elected few. The red tape, the appre- 
hension of voting billions in taxes and appro- 
priations, and the machinery required for 
operation of an adequate program leave many 
with a natural anxiety over the growing 
powers of centralization. The Office of Civil- 
ian Defense is financed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment as a stimulus for activity among the 
local and State governments. In each com- 
munity civil defense is only as good as the 
people in the community who run it and 
only as effective in disseminating information 
as the mental and moral climate of that 
community desires it to be. It should there- 
fore be a matter of conscience for us as phy- 
sicilans and radiologists to assume a role of 
leadership in a positive program of intelli- 
gently assisting in the education of the 
people of our own areas in respect to the 
real possibilities of protection by local efforts 
against a mass suicide caused by ignorance 
andapathy. Through calm attitudes we can 
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give our Nation hope. By educating our- 
selves to both the weaknesses and strengths 
of our local civil defense and thereupon en- 
couraging our own city and State leaders to 
put forward every effort, we can show our 
enemy that we will as a people fight not to 
die but to live. They cannot bury us. The 
greatest, most subtle weapon of the Commu- 
nist world is what they consider our greatest 
weakness—apathy of our civilian population, 
a fatalistic philosophy that nothing can be 
done, and lack of confidence in our leadership 
and in ourselves. We will not sit back and 
wait and see what—if anything—the Federal 
Government is able to do and will do. 

It is accepted by many today that the 
Russians will use any means to take us 
over. The worry, and rightly so, that she 
is trying every propaganda means to cap- 
ture our minds, plant Communists in every 
vulnerable spot, is justified. We have con- 
fidence in our police force, military services, 
and FBI to handle this aspect. We find our- 
selves reexamining our heretofore com- 
placent educational efforts in alerting our 
people to the strength and values and deep 
morality of a free democratic life that— 
like our wives—we have lived with so long 
that we take them for granted. We build 
up our arms as we have been forced to do; 
we compete constantly in the missile race; 
we are beginning to realize that power is the 
only thing that the Soviet understands and 
respects, 

I am seeking another weapon. It will be 
not only passive but also aggressive. But 
wait. They are far ahead of us in one par- 
ticular area of power; they can afford to 
rattle atomic weapons and scare us because, 
like the third little pig who built his house 
of brick, so that not all huffing and puffing 
of his enemy could blow it down, the Soviet 
has made sure of the safety of its house— 
underground. It has a respect for the dread 
of nuclear attack and radiation effects. We 
can do the same—our voices can help. The 
prestige of our group is such that, by taking 
action in our own communities to see that 
perhaps not all need be lost from the holo- 
caust of nuclear malady, by inoculation of 
the idea of our preparedness and hope, we 
can make our people realize that they can 
survive as a nation and rebuild our free 
society should the disaster of nuclear war- 
fare fall upon the world. 


THE WORLD FOOD CONGRESS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, at 
10 o’clock today the World Food Con- 
gress was formally opened at our State 
Department here in Washington. Dele- 
gates from countries in all parts of the 
world will meet from now until June 18 
to discuss the problems of world hunger, 
nutrition, and agriculture. 

This historic Congress represents the 
mid-point highlight in the 5-year free- 
dom from hunger campaign launched by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations in 1960. 

The Congress opens on the 20th anni- 
versary of the great International Food 
Conference called by President Franklin 
Roosevelt at Hot Springs, Va., in 1943. 
It was at that meeting of some 20 years 
ago that the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the U.N. was born. 

Since that time the FAO has led the 
way toward an intelligent, constructive 
international attack on the problem of 
world hunger. 

The people of the United States have 
from the first heartily endorsed the high 
purpose of the FAO. We have under- 
scored our own great concern with the 
hunger of the world through our own 
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unilateral food-for-peace effort. The 
food-for-peace effort which I was priv- 
ileged to direct during 1961 and 1962 is 
now headed by Mr. Richard Reuter, the 
very capable former director of CARE. 
Mr. Reuter is advised by a citizens Food 
for Peace Council under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Paul Willis, of New York City. 

The United States is cooperating with 
the FAO Freedom from Hunger cam- 
paign through a private Freedom From 
Hunger Foundation whose honorary 
chairman is former President Harry 
Truman and whose president is Mr. 
James Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union. Other officers and 
members of the board of trustees include 
the following: 


Robert R. Nathan, first vice president; 
Thomas M. Ware, second vice president; 
Alvin Shapiro, chairman; Douglas R. Smith. 
treasurer; Arthur C. Ringland, secretary; 
Richard Schifter, legal counsel; Clarence G. 
Adamy; Miss Marian Anderson; Dwayne 
Andreas; Mrs. Dexter O. Arnold; Homer 
Brinkley; Detlev W..Bronk; Thomas C. But- 
ler; Harry B. Caldwell; Philip V. Cardon; 
Mrs. Raymond Clapper; Lucius D. Clay; Rus- 
sell Coleman; Norman Cousins; Howard A. 
Cowden; Matthew Culligan; Burton A. 
Daugherty; Aled P. Davies; Dr. Novice G. 
Fawcett; Tom Gill; Dr. Grace Goldsmith; J. 
Peter Grace; Fowler Hamilton; Mrs. Vance 
Hartke; Frederick W. Hatch; Fred Heinkel; 
Mrs. Charles Hymes; Charles E. Jackson; 
Eric Johnston; Marvin Jones; Burton Joseph; 
Edgar F. Kaiser; George Killion; Mrs. Albert 
D. Lasker; Herbert H. Lehman; Murray D. 
Lincoln; Rev. Henry McCanna; George 
McGovern; George Meany; Raymond W. Mil- 
ler; Herschel D. Newsom; Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn; 
Dr. F. D. Paterson; Walter P. Reuther; J. 
Louis Reynolds; David Sarnoff; H. Christian 
Sonne; Lionel Steinberg; Adlai E. Stevenson; 
Herbert J. Sudgen; Arthur Hays Sulzberger; 
Edward E. Swanstrom; Charles P. Taft; How- 
ard M, Teaf, Jr.; S. G. Tipton; Harold A. 
Vogel; Dr. LeRoy Voris; Dr. Oliver S. Willham; 
Paul S. Willis; Mrs. Arthur L. Zepf. 


It is significant that the purposes of 
the FAO and the freedom from hunger 
campaign were given new force by the 
special interest of Pope John XXIII, 
whose death yesterday deprived the 
world of its most effective voice for peace 
and brotherhood. In a historical en- 
cyclical, “Mater et Magistra” Pope John 
said: 


We cannot fail to express our approval of 
the efforts of the institute known as FAO 
which concerns itself with the feeding of 
peoples and the improvement of agriculture. 


The pontiff added: 


Perhaps the most pressing question of our 
day concerns the relationship between eco- 
nomically advanced commonwealths and 
those that are in process of development. 
The former enjoy the conveniences of life; 
the latter experience dire poverty. Yet, to- 
day men are so intimately associated in all 
parts of the world that they feel, as it were, 
as if they are members of one and the same 
household. Therefore, the nations that en- 
joy a sufficiency and abundance of every- 
thing may not overlook the plight of other 
nations whose citizens experience such do- 
mestic problems that they are all but over- 
come by poverty and hunger, and are not 
able to enjoy basic human rights. This is all 
the more so, inasmuch as countries each day 
seem to become more dependent on each 
other. Consequently, it is not easy for them 
to keep the peace advantageously if excessive 
imbalances exist in their economic and so- 
cial conditions, 
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Mindful of our role of universal father, we 
think it opportune to stress here what we 
have stated in another connection: “We all 
share responsibility for the fact that popu- 
lations are undernourished. Therefore, it is 
necessary to arouse a sense of responsibility 
in individuals and generally, especially 
among those more blessed with this world’s 
goods.” 


It was my high privilege to have a 
private audience with His Holiness, the 
Pope, in March of 1962 at the end of a 
worldwide food-for-peace tour. I shall 
always remember the warmth of his 
spirit as he spoke about responsibility of 
those who are blessed with abundance 
to share that abundance with those in 
need. 

Mr. President, it is my urgent hope 
that my colleagues in the Senate and 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives will attend as many sessions as 
possible of the food conference now in 
progress. We need to hear the insights 
of our brothers in other parts of the 
globe and we need to contribute of our 
own knowledge to better understanding 
of the problems of food and agriculture. 

There is no more urgent task before 
mankind than to banish hunger from the 
face of the earth. We now have the 
technical capacity to do that. Will we 
match our technological capacity by an 
equal demonstration of moral and polit- 
ical strength? 

Mr. President, the Director General of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
who has inspired the world by his lofty 
vision and steadfast purpose is Dr. B. R. 
Sen, of India, former Ambassador of his 
country to the United States. Dr. Sen 
delivered a provocative and profound 
address on the challenge of hunger at 
the National Press Club yesterday noon. 
He was followed last night by Assistant 
Secretary of State Harlan Cleveland who 
delivered a historic address at the State 
Department commemorating the 20th 
anniversary of the Hot Springs Inter- 
national Food Conference. 

It is my good fortune to be a personal 
friend and admirer of both Dr. Sen and 
Secretary Cleveland. They were a spe- 
cial source of inspiration to me during 
the time that I was working directly with 
the Nation’s food-for-peace effort. I was 
also privileged to work closely with both 
of these dedicated men and with Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville Freeman in 
the early stages of the development of 
the world food program which now 
makes possible the utilization of food 
through the FAO and the United Na- 
tions system. 

Mr. President, because of the signifi- 
cance and the excellence of the addresses 
by Dr. Sen and Secretary Cleveland, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, to- 
gether with a biographical sketch of Dr. 
Sen. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
and sketch were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue CHALLENGE OF HUNGER 

Mr. President, members and guests of the 
Presse Club, it is a great privilege for me to 
be invited to address the distinguished mem- 
bers of this great institution. I have had the 
opportunity of appearing before you in an- 
other capacity in the past, and I am, there- 
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fore, fully conscious of the highly discrim- 
inating audience that I face. Indeed, most 
of you know more about the great issues of 
our day than any guest speaker you invite. 
If I have responded to your invitation with 
enthusiasm it is because in the most formi- 
dable task which faces mankind today in 
fighting hunger and misery, the United Na- 
tiors have in you one of their greatest allies. 

Twenty years ago, to the very day, when 
the world was locked in a mortal combat, a 
great President of this country called the 
nations together to the Hot Springs con- 
ference to draft the charter of FAO in order 
to lay the foundation for an enduring peace. 
During the last 20 years, while science has 
increasingly developed man's capacity to re- 
move hunger and want, the extent of the 
latter has nevertheless continued to grow, 
due largely to the unprecedented rate of 
population growth facilitated by the ad- 
vance of medical science. Never before has 
it been possible to produce more food on an 
acre of land, yet never before have the 
victims of hunger been more numerous in 
the world. 

The “Third World Food Survey” which 
FAO has just published makes revelations 
staggering in their starkness. More than 
one-half of the world's population lives in 
the Far East on only one-quarter of the 
world’s food supply. Ten to fifteen percent of 
the. world population, that is 300 to 450 
million people, live actually below the bread- 
line, and from one-third to one-half of man- 
kind suffer from either undernutrition or 
malnutrition, or both. This is the measure 
of the human misery, and of the waste of 
human resources we are confronted with 
today. Can physical impairment, moral 
despair and slow death on so vast a scale be 
tolerated without undermining the very 
foundations of an orderly and just society? 

You are aware of the view that nothing 
much can be done to improve the living 
standards of the poorer countries without 
some kind of population control. There can 
be no question that rapid economic and 
social development would be far more prac- 
ticable if population increases were substan- 
tially smaller than what they are at present. 
As the experience of the past 15 years has 
shown the small gains achieved in food pro- 
duction in many developing countries have 
been wiped out by population growth. How- 
ever, population stabilization is a highly 
complex matter, and needs to be looked at 
from the individual, family, social, economic, 
political, and religious points of view. In any 
case, we have to face the fact that at least 
during the remainder of this century we 
cannot count very much upon the contribu- 
tion of population control measures. In the 
developing societies today, children under 15 
years of age tend to constitute between 37 
and 42 percent of the total population. 
While that group is passing through the 
child-producing ages, natural increase will 
continue to be high even if the family size 
is falling. Moreover, falling mortality itself 
will also tend to increase the proportion of 
young people, since reductions in death rates 
will occur mainly among infants and chil- 
dren. Demographic experts believe that un- 
der no circumstances will the rate of growth 
of world population fall below 1.7 percent 
per year during the next 30 or 40 years, and 
the probabilities are that it will be exceeded. 

We know that the nutritional needs of 
populations living and working under dif- 
ferent climates and conditions must vary. 
The generally accepted assumption among 
nutrition scientists today is that in order 
to avold hunger and malnutrition an average 
diet must provide per person per day about 
2,400 calories including 70 grams of protein 
of which not less than 20 grams should be 
of an animal origin. On this basis it has 
been calculated that by A.D. 2000, to meet 
the needs of the population, the supply of 
food would have to be increased fourfold 
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in Asia and the Far East, between threefold 
and fourfold in Latin America, threefold in 
the Near East, and between twofold and 
threefold in Africa. 

Can such increases in food production be 
achieved at all during the next three or 
four decades? In theory, yes. The world 
potentials for increasing food production 
are very substantial indeed. New lands 
can be brought under the plough, and yield 
per unit of land can be substantially in- 
creased through intensive cultivation, using 
improved cultural practices, better seeds, ir- 
rigation, fertilizers, pesticides and so on. 
It is unrealistic, however, to attempt to an- 
swer this question for the world as a whole. 

In Europe, North America and Oceania, 
food production exceeds the rate of popu- 
lation growth, and dietary levels are satis- 
factory. Moreover, due to the advance of 
science and technology, the capacity to pro- 
duce is growing. Even though production 
has been held down, huge stocks of surpluses 
have piled up, especially in North America. 
In Europe, surpluses will appear in almost 
all of their agricultural products by 1965. 
Obviously, there is no danger of shortages 
in these regions at the current rates of 
population growth. 

The picture is quite different in the devel- 
oping regions. In Latin America and Africa, 
the physical resources are unquestionably 
ample to meet the estimated increases re- 
quired, The outcome will depend primarily 
upon the establishment of progressive and 
stable governments that are willing and able 
to mobilize their own resources and make 
effective use of foreign aid. In the Near 
East, an increase of production more than 
three times the present levels would push 
utilization of resources much closer to the 
limits set by the technical knowledge pres- 
ently available. Water being the main lim- 
iting factor, there can be a breakthrough if 
the researches on desalinization at costs eco- 
nomic for irrigation show some success, It 
is, however, in the Far East where the most 
serious situation will undoubtedly arise. 
FAO's study of the Lower Ganges-Brahma- 
putra Basin has revealed that by a maximum 
utilization of land and water resources of 
the area a fourfold increase in crop yields 
is possible. This is, however, an area where 
unused potential is substantially above av- 
erage for the region, and a fourfold increase 
thus represents the upper limit of expansion 
in the rest of the region where such ideal 
conditions do not exist. Unless early steps 
are taken to plan the optimal use of the 
existing resources there can be no doubt 
that serious shortages and even famines will 
appear before 1980. 

Throughout history man’s ingenuity has 
met and overcome challenges which had ap- 
peared insuperable. Need we despair if all 
the nations, rich and poor alike, resolve to- 
gether to face the present crisis and gear 
their political and social apparatus accord- 
ingly? You may ask what I mean in con- 
crete terms. I shall give you my own ideas. 

The real effort, of course, must come from 
the governments and peoples of the develop- 
ing countries themselves. For development 
is essentially an organic process; to be real 
it must come from within. The forces for 
development, however, can best be mobi- 
lized by giving the first priority to national 
planning; that is, planning for balanced de- 
velopment of the country’s material and 
human resources, for adapting the social 
and institutional framework to the success- 
ful application of science and technology, 
and for stimulating savings and investment 
in improving infrastructure. The process 
of development will be helped if conditions 
are created to give hope and incentive to the 
producer to share in the fruits of his labor, 
if national and international measures aimed 
at stabilizing prices of primary products are 

with genuine enthusiasm, With 
regard to the latter, I may say that between 
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1955 and 1961 the loss to those countries 
which rely for their foreign exchange earn- 
ings on the export of primary products has 
been some $20 billion; this because at the 
same time as the prices of their primary 
products declined, they had had to pay in- 
creasing prices for manufactured goods they 
needed. Expansion of international trade in 
primary products, commodity price agree- 
ments, international liquidity of investment 
funds and compensatory financing of trade 
in agricultural products, are among the es- 
sential requisites for assisting the economic 
development of developing countries. The 
World Conference on Trade and Development 
to be held next year under the auspices of the 
U.N. family will, we hope, help to establish 
clearer lines of action to deal with this prob- 
lem. 

Though the main effort for development, 
as I have said, must come from the govern- 
ments and peoples of the developing coun- 
tries themselves, aid in cash, equipment and 
skills will still play an important catalytic 
part. The current levels of external aid to 
the developing countries which now run at 
about $9 billion a year will need to be sub- 
stantially raised. The eminent world leaders 
who, at my invitation, attended a special 
assembly in Rome on March 14, compared 
these figures with the global expenditure on 
armaments amounting to some $150 billion 
in 1962, and in a joint manifesto they issued, 
spoke of the immense assistance that even 
a partial diversion of these funds could give 
to the world campaign against hunger. 

I may say a word here about the food sur- 
pluses that are arising in some countries, 
especially in North America. There are some 
who believe that these food surpluses alone 
can solve the worldwide problem of hunger. 
But the fact is that even if it were possible 
physically to distribute all the surpluses as 
outright grant or aid, they could not feed 
the people in need for more than a few weeks. 
This is not to say, however, that food aid 
cannot be a valuable source of assistance to 
the developing countries. Food aid can help 
these countries to build food reserves against 
bad seasons and thus check rising food prices 
and inflation. It can assist in easing their 
foreign exchange problem, and can be used 
as capital for financing labor-intensive proj- 
ects. It can be of great value in resettle- 
ment programs and in meeting rising food 
demands in urban areas caused by progress 
in industrialization. On the whole, food aid 
can play an important role in the economic 
and social development provided it is in- 
tegrated in the overall development pro- 
grams of the receiving countries. Under the 
multilateral World Food Program, recently 
set up by the United Nations and FAO, the 
possibilities of wider utilization of food aid 
for economic and social development are 
being currently explored and projects are 
being developed to that end, In this con- 
text a question of policy of a far-reaching 
character which nations face is to what ex- 
tent they are prepared to produce for a de- 
velopmental market in addition to the com- 
mercial market; in other words, to carry an 
excess producing capacity to help the de- 
velopment of the poorer countries. 

The greatest need today is for a conscious 
recognition that no country, any more than 
an individual, can afford to be an island 
unto itself, and that an active faith in the 
togetherness of mankind alone can guide us 
along the road to survival, peace, and pros- 
perity. The revolution in communications 
in recent decades has brought races and peo- 
ples closer than ever before. But unless it 
leads to a greater understanding and a more 
purposeful sharing, it may ironically lead 
to increasing frictions and disorder, No- 
where is this understanding and cooperation 
more vital than in the provision for all of 
the basic needs of life. His Holiness Pope 
John XXIII—the great and good man for 
whose recovery universal prayer now rises— 
in his encyclical letter “Pacem in Terris” 
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defines “the right to life and a worthy stand- 
ard of living” as one of man’s universal, 
inviolable and inalienable rights, and ex- 
plains that this right comprises the right 
to the means which are necessary and suit- 
able for the proper development of life, 
including primarily food and other necessary 

and services. His Holiness further en- 
joins that it is not enough to acknowledge 
and respect every man’s right to the means of 
subsistence; one must also strive to insure 
that he has actually enough in the way of 
food and nourishment. 

The World Food Congress, sponsored by 
FAO as an integral part of its freedom-from- 
hunger campaign, opens here in Washington 
tomorrow. At this Congress we want to 
hear a free and frank exchange of views 
from leading experts in the economics and 
sociology of hunger from both the developed 
and developing nations. The main aim of 
the Congress is to bring into a single focus 
the viewpoints of statesmen, scientists, so- 
cial thinkers, economists, administrators, and 
voluntary workers dedicated to the fight 
against hunger, so that a consensus may 
emerge regarding how best to tackle the 
problem on a giobal scale. 

The task of abolishing hunger is so im- 
mense and the obstacles so formidable that 
even under the most favorable conditions of 
international cooperation it may take gen- 
erations to achieve the goal. One essential 
condition for success is that both national 
and international effort at the governmental 
level must be supported and stimulated by 
the understanding and cooperation of peo- 
ple in every land. In the development of 
this understanding and cooperation you who 
represent the press, radio, and television, can 
make a vital contribution. I consider it 
my privilege to appear before you today, and 
to ask for that contribution in an increasing 
measure. 


“THE TOASTED BREADCRUMBS OF THE FUTURE” 


(Address by the Honorable Harlan Cleveland, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, at the com- 
memorative dinner in honor of the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of the Food 
and Agriculture tion, Washington, 
D.C., Monday, June 3, 1963) 

I 


Tonight each of us consumed at these 
tables as much nourishment as is eaten in a 
day and a half by more than 50 percent 
of the people of the world. If we were sud- 
denly to join that less-fortunate half of the 
human race, our next meal would be a late 
lunch on Wednesday. And our menu on 
that occasion would be one small bowl of 
cooked rice and perhaps a piece of fish about 
1 inch square. 

You and I wouldn’t stand for such treat- 
ment. Neither will the world’s hungry peo- 
ple—at least not for long. And that is why, 
20 years ago today, men and women from 44 
countries, exhausted but exhilarated, met in 
their final plenary session at a mineral water 
spa in Hot Springs, Va., to approve the final 
act of an historic meeting. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt had set 
the tone for their labors in his message to 
the conference: 

“We know * * that each freedom is de- 
pendent upon the others; that freedom from 
fear, for example, cannot be secured without 
freedom from want. 

* . „ * * 

“[The nations] must see to it that no hin- 
drances * * * be allowed to prevent any na- 
tion or group of citizens within a nation 
from obtaining the food necessary for health. 

“In this and other U.N. conferences we 
shall be extending our collaboration. Only 
by working together can we learn to work 
together, and work together we must and 
will. ” 


The short history of how we started to 
work together, in the midst of a great war, 
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is worth this moment of commemoration. 
Each nation represented at Hot Springs has 
its own story of how it got there. Let me 
tell you the story as it looked from Wash- 
ington at the time. 

1 

Franklin Roosevelt was mindful of the 
strictures of John Maynard Keynes that the 
failure of Versailles and the League of Na- 
tions was due to the lack of concrete “ideas 
* * + for clothing with the flesh of life the 
commandments which [Woodrow Wilson] 
had thundered from the White House.” So 
a group of planners under Leo Pasvolsky, a 
special adviser to the Secretary of State, ac- 
tually began postwar planning as early as 
the autumn of 1939. 

But President Roosevelt early developed 
the principle—which he practiced but never 
preached—that an ultimate pattern of peace 
must be put together over a period of time 
out of its major fragments. It was too much, 
he seemed to feel, to build a peace all at 
once, in a single stroke of diplomacy, from 
such a ruin as the Second World War might 
make of the world. 

So in the early months of postwar plan- 
ning the planning was in bits and pieces, 
reaching into every specialized corner of 
the Government. The dynamics of special- 
ist enthusiasm would be used to provide mo- 
tive power for building the ut of 
building blocks which would take the form 
of international organizations for special as 
well as general purposes—for technical as 
well as political functions. 

Thus, over in the Treasury Department, 
the first planning papers that were to lead 
to the Bretton Woods Conference, and later 
the World Bank and Monetary Fund, were 
drafted early in the war. 

Across town in the Public Health Service, 
doctors dreamed of a World Health Orga- 
nization. 

Elsewhere, university people began talking 
about a world education agency; the labor 
movement worked hard to preserve the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, temporarily 
exiled from Geneva to Montreal; and the 
forecasters of weather, already organized for 
almost 70 years in an international organi- 
zation began the rethinking that found ex- 
pression in the World Meteorological 
Organization. 

And, as a neophyte in Government, em- 
ployed in the Department of Agriculture, I 
remember working on postwar food planning 
in 1941, several months before the United 
States was actually engaged in fighting the 
war we assumed from the first would be 
won, 

But the idea that food would have to play 
a central part in the building of the peace, 
and that in a peaceful world every citizen 
should have enough of it was not confined 
to Washington. 

In wartime London was Stanley Bruce, a 
former Prime Minister of Australia and 
Australia’s representative in the War Cab- 
inet. With him was F. L. McDougall, son 
of a one-time Lord Mayor of London, who 
had gone to Australia, experienced a hard 
time as a farmer, joined Bruce in the League 
of Nations, and developed a crusading zeal 
for global attack on hunger. 

In the midthirties, when the League of 
Nations as a political organization was al- 
ready on its iast legs, Bruce and McDougall 
were hobnobbing with John Boyd Orr of 
Scotland and others, promoting an inter- 
national marriage between health and agri- 
culture—and borrowing words from the 16th 
century heretic Hugh Latimer to describe 
their efforts. After one eloquent outburst 
in the League Assembly, Bruce wrote to Orr 
that “we have this day lighted such a candle, 
by God's grace, in Geneva as we trust shall 
never be put out.” 

John Winant was in wartime London also 
as American Ambassador, his shy manner 
and curiously formal handshake obscuring 
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a passion for people—and a hatred of 
poverty. 

Shuttling back and forth across the ocean 
was Paul Appleby, newspaper editor and 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, later to be- 
come a philosopher of public administra- 
tion—and our guest tonight. 

Earlier talks in London about an inter- 
national wheat agreement led to further 
talk of a broader food organization; and in 
the cold of wartime London the Hot Springs 
Conference was conceived. 

The scene shifts now to Washington where 
Winant, according to one story, had sold the 
idea to President Roosevelt. Another ver- 
sion, that of Gove Hambidge in “The Story of 
FAO,” is that McDougall sold it to Mrs. 
Roosevelt who in turn sold it to Mr. Roose- 
velt. (That there should be conflicting 
claims to the parentage of a successful idea 
is not surprising. I personally know 5 peo- 
ple who invented the Marshall plan and 17 
people who first thought of point 4.) In any 
event, if Mrs. Roosevelt was the effective 
courier, it was not the first—or the last— 
time that she put a bee in the President's 
bonnet. 

But whoever sold him the idea of a World 
Food Conference, the President bought it as 
the first fragment of a still obscure pattern 
of peace. And on March 20, 1943, the Presi- 
dent announced in a press conference that 
the United States would host a meeting to 
“deal with long-range problems of the nutri- 
tional standards of all countries.” 
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It is worth remembering that in 1943 it 
was a much more exotic idea to have a world 
conference than it is today. During the 19th 
century our own Nation participated in an 
average of hardly more than one interna- 
tional conference per year. Our career as a 
nation of conferencegoers started in 1826 
when a youthful United States, preoccupied 
with its own internal development, took a 
wary look at its first invitation—from Simon 
Bolivar—to attend the Panama Congress of 
American States. This meeting is generally 
counted as the beginning of our interna- 
tional conference program—but in fact the 
U.S. delegates were not confirmed by a sus- 
picious Senate in time to take part in the 
sessions. 

Nowadays, Congress and the rest of us take 
international conferences as part of a familiar 
landscape. We are attending about 450 of 
them this year on almost every imaginable 
subject from atomic energy to zinc. In the 
last 26 months, the U.S. Government has 
participated in as many international con- 
ferences as we attended in our entire 
from the founding of the Republic in 1789 to 
the Hot Springs Conference in 1943. Few 
had been more important than that one and 
I am confident that few will be more impor- 
tant than the World Food Congress that 
starts here tomorrow morning. 

In any case, when President Roosevelt an- 
nounced at a press conference on March 19 
that we would host a World Food Conference, 
it was big news. It was especially news- 
worthy that day in the State Department, 
which had not previously known that it was 
planning a World Food Conference. 

Certainly the 1943 Food Conference was 
regarded as news by the newsmen gathered 
around the President that day, and the re- 
sulting questions and answers produced one 
of those hilarious occasions which President 
Roosevelt always seemed to enjoy so much. 
Asked if the conference would be in Wash- 
ington, the President said he hoped not be- 
cause it would be dreadful to subject the 
delegates to Washington. He thought it 
should be held in some small town, to en- 
courage the delegates to get to know each 
other. 

Asked if newsmen would be permitted to 
cover the Food Conference, the President 
said he hoped not, and laughed. We are 
seeking efficiency in the food discussions, he 
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said. Then, of course, he was asked 
whether reporters were not efficient. Some- 
times, said the President, they were too 
efficient and this slowed down the discus- 
sions. 


If all this sounds rather up-to-date, so 
doés the furor which developed from the 
President’s announcement that he would not 
permit reporting at the Hot Springs Confer- 
ence. Under Roosevelt's guidance, said 
Arthur Krock in the New York Times of 
April 4, 1943, “this administration has been 
more assiduous in attempts to suppress un- 
welcome news than any other this corre- 
spondent has observed in action.” Quoting 
a colleague, he went on: “The President's 
notion of a free press is quite different from 
our own. We talk of freedom of informa- 
tion, really, whereas he talks of how to get 
his point across. His interest is in how a 
free press can best be used.“ I remind you 
that these timeless opinions are from the 
ancient history of 20 years ago. 

But the most eloquent protest came from 
an Army wife who complained to the Presi- 
dent in a letter to the Kansas City Star that, 
“You don’t seem to want us housewives, via 
the newspapers, peeking over your shoulders 
while you measure in the baking powder and 
the toasted bread crumbs of the future. 
We've got to eat the stuff.“ 
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Whether by design or by accident, the fact 
that the Hot Springs Conference was sur- 
rounded with soldiers resulted in far more 
publicity than the organizers of a confer- 
ence generally manage to procure for it by 
the more normal means of piquing the 
curiosity of journalists. Newspaper readers 
and radio listeners were privileged in those 
weeks to learn something about the postwar 
food problem because the press corps, out- 
raged at its exclusion from the proceedings, 
descended on Hot Springs determined to re- 
port every scrap of information it could get. 

Once the Conference got going, the Ameri- 
can delegation persuaded the White House 
to loosen up on security arrangements and 
let reporters mingle with the delegates in 
the hotel grounds—though not to attend 
the Conference sessions. But no one ever 
found out—because no one ever asked— 
whether President Roosevelt's press confer- 
ence remarks about excluding reporters were 
made to keep them out or to excite their 
interest. My own guess is that the purpose 
was to get more coverage rather than less. 

The State Department may or may not 
have learned about the Hot Springs Con- 
ference first in the newspapers, but it cer- 
tainly lost no time in getting on with the 
job. Nowadays, we plan a gathering like 
tomorrow’s World Food Congress more than 
a year in advance. But President Roosevelt's 
first announcement was in March and the 
Conference was in full swing 2 months 
later, in May. Judge Marvin Jones, soon 
to be US. War Food Administrator, lent 
his distinction and his political experience 
to the exacting task of chairing the Confer- 
ence. And buried deep among the techni- 
cians in the Canadian delegation was a 
bright young career diplomat named Lester 
Pearson. 

In the midst of the uproar about news re- 

, the Hot Springs Conference got 
down to business in framing proposals that 
were news indeed, An interim commission, 
chaired by Lester Pearson, was set up to 
produce a specific plan for a permanent 
organization in the field of food and agri- 
culture. Three months after the war was 
over, the labors of Mr. Pearson and his col- 
leagues had produced, at a meeting in Que- 
bec, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. The story of the 
infancy and—the adaptation and maturation 
of the FAO—the gradual shift from emphasis 
on collection and exchange of information to 
emphasis on executive direction of opera- 
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tional programs over the past 18 years—is 

too well known to this audience to bear 

repetition here. 
j v 

I think we can agree it is a good thing 
that the pattern of peace was allowed to 
develop in a fragmented way. In the first 
place, it is much easier to reach international 
agreement in the relatively “safe,” relatively 
nonpolitical subjects with which the spe- 
olalized agencies deal. In the second place, 
the world of the 1940's and 1950's was far 
from ready for an enforceable peace system; 
and progress in one field of endeavor could 
not be made to depend on simultaneous 
progress in all the others. 

In the third place, the excuse for creating 
another international organization—adding 
another fragment to a world pattern for 
peace—is the very progress of science and 
technology. Each scientific breakthrough 
produces international cramp and tension 
until it is matched by an institutional break- 
through in the same field. 

Thus, nobody thought of starting a ma- 
laria eradication program until, less than 20 
years ago, the scientists demonstrated in 
Sardinia and Egypt and elsewhere that ma- 
laria could in fact be stamped out. Then it 
suddenly seemed ridiculous not to eliminate 
it from our planet altogether. 

Before the invention of the radio there was 
no need for an international body to divide 
up the spectrum of radio frequencies. Now, 
so many new uses are elbowing each other in 
that narrow that we are to have a 
big conference in Geneva this autumn, to 
reserve a bloc of frequencies for experimenta- 
tion in outer space. 

Until very recently, all the weather bu- 
reaus could do in the way of international 
cooperation was to exchange the information 
each collected with its own national facil- 
ities. But now we can take big strides in 
combining three new kinds of technology— 
picture-taking meteorological satellites, com- 
munications satellites, and high-speed com- 
puters—to collect weather information from 
all over the world, interpret it, and draw a 
world weather map fast enough to stay ahead 
of the quick changes in the weather itself. 
For the first time a World Weather Watch 
becomes a feasible proposition. And thus 
does new technology set new tasks for inter- 
national organization. 

Civilization does progress by stages. It is 
good that within the frontiers of specialties 
like agriculture, health, and the physical 
sciences, we are beginning to demonstrate 
that men can get along with each other with- 
out an intolerable amount of friction and 
confusion—just as we are beginning to dem- 
onstrate within the frontiers of nations that 
men can get along with each other without 
an intolerable amount of bloodshed. 

It is good that scientists can “speak the 
same language” even through an interpre- 
ter; that physicians can cooperate with each 
other in a global war on disease; that farm- 
ers can teach each other how to get higher 
yields without politics getting too much in 
the way. 

So we salute the growth of the FAO and 
its sister agencies, and we shall continue 
to press for steady improvement in their op- 
erations. 
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All this is good but it is not enough. The 
spawning of new technologies is not all be- 
neficent. The technology of atomic fission 
and fusion can provide electric power for 
national development; it can also incinerate 
all life in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The parochialism of each major field of 
knowledge is not necessarily an improvement 
on the more familiar parochialism of nation- 
states, unless the demonstration that ex- 
perts working with each other on food and 
health leads in fact to nations working with 
each other to keep the general peace. 
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A civilization which guarantees people 
enough to eat and longer life—and then ex- 
poses them to lethal radioactiyity—is not 
moving onward and upward. It is moving 
sidewise toward a precipice. So the ulti- 
mate worth of every specialized or functional 
body must be measured partly by whether 
it helps develop the general or political 
bodies charged with peaceful solution of 
international conflicts. Every step to 
strengthen the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations must in conscience be 
matched with steps to control arms and 
develop the peacekeeping machinery of the 
United Nations organization itself. For if 
a workable pattern of peace must be con- 
structed patiently by building first its com- 
ponent parts, the parts in the end must fit 
a pattern that makes enough sense to keep 
us not only healthy but also alive. 
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All this was foreseen by the wise men at 
Hot Springs 20 years ago when they pro- 
vided that the international food organiza- 
tion aborning there should become a part 
of the yet-unborn United Nations family of 
agencies, 

And it was foreseen explicitly by the 
founders of the United Nations when they 
wrote in the preamble to the charter that 
“to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war“ we must “promote social 
progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom.” Enough food for all, avail- 
able in fact to all, is the first elemental 
breadcrumb of a future in larger freedom. 

Indeed, the role of the FAO as part of a 
pattern for peace, including the political 
agencies, was forecast by the story that 
Judge Jones told when he came back to his 
former colleagues of the House Committee 
on Agriculture to report on the Hot Springs 
Conference—and it applies just as well to 
rivalries among the international agencies 
as it does to quarrels among the nations. 

“In one of McGuffey’s Readers,” said 
Judge Jones, “was the story of a man with 
six sons who were always quarreling. One 
day he called them together, showed them 
a bundle of sticks bound together and of- 
fered a prize to any one of them who would 
break the bundle, They all tried and re- 
ported it could not be done. That is easy,’ 
said the old man, who then unbound the 
sticks and broke them one by one. ‘Anyone 
could do it that way,’ the boys replied. ‘So 
it is with you, my sons,’ declared the father, 
‘if you stick together no one can hurt you, 
but if you continually quarrel and fight 
among yourselves you can be broken sepa- 
rately,’ ” 

In a fundamental sense, then, the FAO is 
more than a food and agriculture organiza- 
tion: It is part of a pattern for peace which 
is far from completed. Yet we know that 
when we improve the political machinery for 
keeping the peace we strengthen the func- 
tional agencies—and when we improve the 
functional agencies we strengthen the pros- 
pects for peace. And that brings us back to 
the business at hand: the FAO's goal of a 
world free from hunger. 

Can we do it? Can we feed 6 billion peo- 
ple by the year 2000? Can we double total 
farm production and triple the output of 
milk, meat, eggs, and fish? On the record— 
the record of miraculous technology—we 
surely can. 

If Ceylonese motorboats can multiply by 
10 the fish brought in by boats propelled 
by oar; if a general use of hybrid corn would 
double the world's supply of corn; if a dairy 
cow in one part of Asia can produce 25 times 
the milk of her counterpart in other parts 
of Asia; if the Japanese can produce more 
rice per square inch than anybody else; if 
only 1 acre of land is now cultivated for each 
person in the world and another 2% acres 
is probably tillable; if the world’s most 
densely populated nation can earn foreign 
exchange as a net exporter of food; if in 
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this country one farmer can feed his own 
family and 27 others; then surely our work 
is cut out for us, surely there is still plenty 
of room for the human race on this com- 
pacted globe; and surely the vision of a 
world free from hunger is a realistic goal 
and not a pipe dream. 

After 20 years of working at it, the mem- 
bers and staff of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the U.N. system have only 
just begun on what Lester Pearson, in his 
report of the first FAO Conference, called 
so bold an aim as that of helping nations 
to achieve freedom from want. Watching 
the World Food Congress over the next 2 
weeks some observers may say, as one his- 
torian of the U.N. Charter said of Hot 
Springs: “Its immediate results consist 
largely of fairly obvious generalizations and 
recommendations.” 

Obvious? Yes, it long has been an ob- 
vious generalization that too many people 
are hungry. But 20 years ago it was not 
so obvious to many that much could be done 
about it. Now it is. And I predict that it 
soon will be just as obvious that we who 
have inherited the vision and the work 
begun at Hot Springs are going to do more 
and more about it—and with such will that 
another generation will know a world for the 
first time free from hunger. 

BINAY RANJAN Sen, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
FAO 


Binay Ranjan Sen was born in India in 
1898. He was educated at Calcutta and Ox- 
ford Universities. He joined the Indian Civil 
Service in 1922 and served for many years as 
a district officer in Bengal which brought 
him into intimate contact with the rural 
life of a typically underdeveloped country. 

Dr. Sen held many important posts in the 
Bengal and central governments. including 
the secretaryship of the Central Food Min- 
istry. His war-time assignments in India 
included administration of food policies at 
a time of severe shortages. He was Director 
General of Food in the Government of India 
(1934-46). As Revenue Secretary in the 
Bengal Government (1940-42), he was re- 
sponsible for the administration of relief 
measures during one of the worst natural 
calamities in Midnapur district, and also for 
the rehabilitation of refugees from Burma 
during the early days of the war. 

After India’s independence, Dr. Sen went 
to W. as Minister in the Indian Em- 
bassy (1947-50). Later diplomatic assign- 
ments included Ambassador of India to Italy 
and Yugoslavia (1950-51 and 1953-54) , to the 
United States of America (1951-52), and to 
Japan (1955-56). He represented India at 
several international conferences and led 
Indian delegations to ECOSOC and other 
United Nations bodies (General Assembly 
and Security Council). He was elected Di- 
rector General of FAO in November 1956. 

Dr. Sen’s tenure as Director Gen- 
eral, there has been a notable expansion in 
FAO's world-wide activities, with increasing 
emphasis on those of an operational nature. 
The Secretariat has been reorganized and 
strengthened to deal with the expanded 
technical assistance program, the United 
Nations Special Funds projects, and other 
multilateral programs in the fields of food 
and agriculture. 

With a view to reviving the original ideal- 
ism and enthusiasm that led to the founda- 
tion of FAO and drawing the world’s atten- 
tion to the continuing problem of hunger 
and malnutrition affecting millions of peo- 
ple in the developing countries, Dr. Sen 
initiated the freedom-from-hunger campaign 
which was adopted by FAO conference in 
1959 and has since been endorsed by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
One of the most important international 
initiatives to arise out of the campaign is 
the FAO/U.N. world food program which 
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aims at the utilization of food surpluses for 
economic and social development. 

Dr. Sen has traveled widely in the member 
countries of FAO in order to acquaint him- 
self with their problems. He regards his 
present job as the most challenging and 
potentially the most rewarding of his career. 

Dr. Sen is a connoisseur of Western music 
and is a keen amateur photographer. 


THE SPIRIT OF 1776 AND THE 1960's 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the most provocative and profound 
students of today is the British author, 
Barbara Ward. In recent years she has 
addressed her great talent to the prob- 
lems of the developing world and the 
challenge that these problems present 
to the West. 

Recently, she delivered a memorable 
address at Williamsburg, Va., “Prelude 
to Independence.” Her address is a 
stirring call to the nations blessed with 
abundance to use that blessing with 
courage and imagination in lifting all of 
the children of the earth to better stand- 
ards of life. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Miss Ward's significant address be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 2, 
1963] 


Text or BARBARA WARD’S WILLIAMSBURG 
SPEECH 

(Note.—Following is the text of Barbara 
Ward's Prelude to Independence address 
given at Williamsburg, Va., yesterday.) 

If we look back on the men who framed 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights over the 
interval of nearly two tumultuous centuries, 
our first impression must surely be one of 
amazement at the universality and audacity 
of their political imagination. They were 
themselves heirs of one of the great pioneer- 
ing ventures of humanity—the drive which 
took the cockelshell boats of Europe round 
the world and established for the first time, 
against fearful hazards, the concept of a 
single, terrestrial habitation for the human 
race. Then, within little more than a cen- 
tury of this first revolutionary expansion, 
here were the sober burghers of Williamsburg 
making quite as remarkable a set of affirma- 
tions about the political needs and aspira- 
tions of this one human family. 

We must note that they did not speak for 
Virginians only, or even for Americans. The 
universal note is struck in the first great 
formulation of American liberties: “All men 
are equally free and independent,” “all have 
certain inherent rights,“ Government“ —in 
other words all governments —“ought to be 
instituted for the common benefit, protec- 
tion, and security of the people, nation or 
community.” There is nothing restricted or 
parochial here. These forefathers of ours, in 
their wigs and kneebreeches and flowered 
waistcoats, believed themselves to be acting 
beyond any local custom or tradition. They 
believed that they spoke for all mankind. 

The aspiration is all the more remarkable 
when we remember the apparent narrowness 
of their political scope and the real inhibi- 
tions of their physical endowment. Here 
they were, 13 separate colonies, not yet cer- 
tain whether nelghbors would be ready to 
share sovereignty, even less certain whether 
the power of Britain could be successfully 
withstood. To seaward lay uncertainty and 
hostility; inland, a vast unknown where 
French pretensions and Indian enmity had 
still to be reckoned with. So, faced with 
odds which only seem favorable because we 
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know the outcome, they spoke not as be- 
leaguered citizens but as heirs and perpetua- 
tors of human freedom itself. We have to 
try with all our imaginative powers to re- 
create the magnificence of their audacity. 
Custom has sealed it for us. We take for 
granted what should still leave us speechless 
with surprise. 
EARLY OBSTACLES CITED 

Their audacity stands in all the sharper 
contrast because of their physical insuffi- 
ciencies. Communication and transport 
tended to separate them rather than draw 
them closer. Coming to share in these fes- 
tivities, I could breakfast in London and 
take luncheon in New York. In Jefferson's 
day, one would have not reached halfway to 
Baltimore. Farming still aimed at self- 
sufficiency. Industry was so little advanced 
that, while John Adams could exclaim that 
“many curious engines have been con- 
structed to facilitate business,” Jefferson 
wrote to Harvard complaining that the study 
of America’s mineralogy was still untouched. 
Education was widespread, true, and Yankee 
inventiveness had already made its mark. 

But the Colonies were still, as we should 
say now, in a very early stage of develop- 
ment, still 40 or 50 years away from takeoff, 
still a century away from a fully articulated 
industrial system. The dreams of these men 
were palpably ahead of their tools, their ends 
of their means, their visions of their 
workaday abilities. The disparity did not 
daunt them. They simply went ahead to 
create the first free continental society 
known to human history. 

Such is the true perspective of 1776—un- 
limited vision, limited means. What, then, 
would the men of 1776 say of our present 
predicament? 

Let us be clear about one thing at the 
outset. They would be staggered, over- 
whelmed by the ample quality of our means. 
Surpluses in wheat and meat which drown 
the market, threatened tropical surpluses 
which will do the same, steel mills working 
at 60 percent of capacity because of over- 
supply, oil markets threatened by Russian 
crude, European coal mines by Anglo-Saxon 
output, all fuel by future atomic energy, a 
5-percent unemployment rate in America 
because of surplus labor—and although at 
least $100 billions a year are spent by all 
protagonists on arms and perhaps $12 bil- 
lions on space, the surpluses persist while 
annual increases in Atlantic income are never 
less than 2 percent a year, with over a 5- 
percent rate of growth in Western Europe— 
and, incidentally, over 10 percent in Japan. 
Such a cornucopia of capacity has bestowed 
on mankind a freedom which the Founding 
Fathers could not even envisage—the free- 
dom which springs from a physical ability 
to realize virtually any goal the community 
may choose to set. 


GOALS CHANGED 


And what are the goals? Here, surely, we 
find ourselves in exactly the opposite posi- 
tion from the men of 1776. Nothing was 
limited about them except their means. 
Everything is limited about us except our 
means. The world today is smaller than 
the continent they faced. The unity of 
human experience which they proclaimed 
has been demonstrated not only by the 
science that abolishes space and time but 
by the aspirations which unite whole com- 
munities in the desire for modzrnity and 
technological breakthrough. The Thirteen 
Colonies, underdeveloped States 180-odd 
years ago, are now the leaders of a human 
column all of whom, virtually without excep- 
tion, march forward intent upon securing the 
same elbow room and sharing in the same 
abundance. Life—they want, too, to extend 
their human span from 20 to 70 years. 
Liberty—they want, and have nearly 
achieved, the self-respect of self-governing 
communities, The pursuit of happiness— 
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at least they know happiness does not lie 
in sickness, in hunger, in racial subjection, 
in unremitting toil. The whole world is 
astir with the aspirations of 1776—except 
perhaps the Atlantic community within 
which they first came to birth and where, 
now, they are in danger of degenerating 
to the level of Fourth of July rhetoric. 

Have we confident economic goals? We 
may proclaim a decade of development— 
our hearts are not in it. The 1 percent of 
national income to be dedicated to develop- 
ment is reached by no more than one or 
two weathy nations. In America, in spite 
of steady support by public opinion, political 
pressure is all to cut back the American con- 
tribution on the grounds that the effort is 
failing to give the expected return. 

Yet the reasons given are hardly convinc- 
ing. It is forgotten how much aid has sim- 
ply sustained Western exports during the 
recent fall-away in primary prices. It is 
forgotten to what degree Western trade pol- 
icies discriminate against the poorer nations. 
It is forgotten that the span of successful 
development in any society is not less than 
a couple of generations. Today, after only 
a decade, Western governments seem to ex- 
pect results they could not have achieved 
themselves in a comparable period. It is 
forgotten in how many countries education, 
the foundation of all skills, has still to be 
built. It is forgotten how much, over the 
last decade, has in fact been learned, how 
many foundations laid, roads opened up, 
dams built, the habits of saving and invest- 
ment introduced. And even if it is reason- 
able to concentrate resources on the more 
promising experiments, this is no reason for 
an absolute overall cut. 


IMPATIENCE SCORED 


If the men of 1776 had attempted the 
opening up of America with the testy im- 
patience of so many politicians today, they 
would barely have crossed the Adiron 
England at the time of the Luddites was 
about at the stage reached by many develop- 
ing countries today. But to the light of 
flaring barns, to the sound of anger in the 
streets, with the fury of the urban mobs 
behind them, the men of that age did not 
stop investing. They passed the reform bill 
instead, Must we be less steady in our long- 
term perspectives? 

Seen in the aspect not of a single decade 
but of the 50 or 60 years needed for full 
modernization, economic assistance to our 
crowded world could seem as challenging as 
our space ventures and far more rewarding. 
To set young minds afire, to create new 
opportunities for creative work, to break the 
millenial dependence on hatchet and hoe, 
to open up the streams of life-giving water, 
to make the desert blossom, to give all man- 
kind some share in the patrimony of 1776— 
this would seem a physical ideal not un- 
worthy to stand beside space probes and 
infinitely more rewarding than the endless 
proliferation of the means of death. 

And if our economic vision wholly fails 
to match our physical means, what are we 
to say of our political goals? Timidly, hesi- 
tantly we edge our way around the problems 
of supranational order in a world in which 
the largest nation-state can give no more 
formal security than could Virginia in 1776. 
But the Virginians seized on the logic of 
their predicament. They opted first for the 
Continental Congress and when its cohesion 
proved insufficient, went on to full-blooded 
federalism. 

Our task today may be more difficult, 
Or is it that our vision is less intense? 
After all, we shall never know the full force 
of the difficulties facing the men of 1776 
in ridding themselves of British rule—which 
many citizens still supported—in transcend- 
ing local State rights—which many profited 
by—and in preparing to open up a whole 
uncharted and potentially hostile continent. 
We cannot gage the obstacles because they 
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were overcome. Today, while not decrying 
obstacles, we must remark a certain flac- 
cidity of political will in which the posi- 
tive vision of Atlantic interdependence 
hangs in the balance while lesser but sterner 
nationalisms seek to frustrate this grand 
design. 
VISION CALLED FOR 

Since, then, an essential part of the po- 
litical will is that citizens should give rea- 
son for the faith that is in them, let those 
who believe the principles of 1776 to be in 
a profound sense universal and the men of 
1776—indeed to speak not only to the pres- 
ent in Colonial America but to the whole fu- 
ture of the human experiment—let them ap- 
ply those principles with the same vision 
and courage to the predicaments of today. 

Let the United States, the first free fed- 
eral experiment on a continental scale, be 
the model. Let us match it now with the 
completion of the European experiment first 
by Britain’s entry into Europe and then by 
Europe’s dedication to free, federal and 
supranational institutions. Let the two 
Atlantic sister federations establish those 
joint institutions that are needed to serve 
their common life, including the trading and 
investment agencies which can trasform the 
decade of development from rhetoric to fact. 

Then let the legitimate influence of such 
economic policies be dedicated to encourag- 
ing in Africa and Latin America and, where 
appropriate, in Asia first common markets 
and then federal unions to which, as they 
advance toward mature industrialization, 
the common institutions of the Atlantic 
world may be extended, thus giving under- 
pinning and substance to the concept of a 
“world authority” which, we all instinctively 
know, must be secured if postatomic man is 
to survive. A confederation of sister federa- 
tions—may not this be the next institutional 
pattern of the human city? And is it nota 
more humane and flexible vision than the 
single sovereignty of totalitarian control? 

Visionary—you will say—impraticable, 
idealist, utopian, ridiculous—but was it more 
visionary in 1776 to proclaim democracy in 
the age of monarchs, self-government in the 
age of empires, the rights of man in a co- 
lonial-feudal world, life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness in a world still held in 
chains? If we do not dream today, tomorrow 
will belong to those who do. The visions of 
1776 have proved to be harder and more 
realist than the fears and conservatisms of 
those who opposed them. What will be the 
visions of 1963? Who will dream them? 
And if free men have no more how 
soon will the whole great tradition of 1776 
perish from the earth? 


U.S. FOREIGN AID DOLLARS BENE- 
FIT THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
since the end of World War II the United 
States has engaged in the most gigantic 
international aid program in the history 
of the world, Over $100 billion in Ameri- 
can commodities and money has been 
made available to our friends abroad. 

A program of this size inevitably de- 
velops certain weaknesses and disap- 
pointments. Nevertheless there has been 
many victories on the foreign aid front 
not the least of which is the restoration 
of Western Europe as a flourishing area 
of the globe. Japan is another shining 
example of the helpful impact of foreign 
assistance. The nations of Europe and 
Japan today constitute fruitful commer- 
cial customers of the United States. 

Today our oversea aid program is con- 
centrated in the developing countries of 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the 
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Middle East. The problems in these 
areas are more difficult of solution be- 
cause of the local lack of education, 
trained technical and civil service and 
critical problems of nutrition and health. 
Nevertheless, progress is being made. 

Recent public opinion polls indicate 
that the American people are overwhelm- 
ingly in support of our oversea aid effort. 
It is well that they should be, because 
this program is not only based on sound, 
moral principles but is in our own self- 
interest. 

Mr. Carroll Kilpatrick has noted in an 
article appearing in the Washington Post 
of last Sunday that 77 cents of every 
U.S. foreign dollar spent for commodi- 
ties now goes to American firms. I was 
constantly reminded during the 2 years 
I served as our country’s Food For Peace 
Director of the constructive role which 
the program placed not only in relieving 
human hunger abroad but also in pro- 
viding constructive outlets for our farm 
production. For example, one out of 
three acres of the U.S. wheat now go into 
the food-for-peace program. Imagine 
the impact on American agriculture if 
these outlets were not used. 

Mr. Kilpatrick reminds us that other 
segments of the U.S. economy have been 
significantly stimulated by our oversea 
aid program. Thus, we see the blend of 
humanitarianism and self-interest as we 
utilize our abundance to raise standards 
of living in other parts of the globe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Kilpatrick’s article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ar DOLLARS WIN FRIENDS HERE 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

Early last summer a steel mill in Birming- 
ham was preparing to close because of lack 
of orders. At the last moment, the com- 
pany obtained an order to produce 56,000 
tons of railway track and fastenings for 
Pakistan. 

The order meant that the jobs of an esti- 
mated 1,100 persons at the mill or in the 
railroads and factories that service the mill 
were saved, 

It meant employment and income to the 
Port of Mobile, which handled the shipments, 
and payments of $1.4 million to American- 
flag lines which transported the equipment 
to Pakistan. 

This was a foreign aid order. It is only 
one of a large number of examples of the 
impact of foreign aid on the domestic econ- 
omy. In the first 6 months of the current 
fiscal year, 77 cents of every foreign aid dol- 
lar spent for commodities went to American 


Because of this increasing reliance on 
American suppliers to fill foreign aid require- 
ments, foreign aid is gaining an important 
constituency. It is too early to measure ex- 
actly the strength of the constituency and 
its influence on Congress, but its weight has 
been felt. 

Farmers long have known that were it 
not for food-for-peace shipments their sur- 
pluses would be larger and their incomes 
smaller. Shippers also have recognized the 
direct benefit to them from foreign aid. 
Now business and labor are learning that 
they have a stake in the aid program. 

The Agency for International Development 
(AID) does not award contracts to American 
suppliers. It authorizes loans to a country 
and requires the country to buy materials for 
the aid project in the United States to the 


working the 
awards to individual suppliers in the United 
States. 

Recently a number of business advisory 
services have provided American businessmen 
with advice on how to get these orders. The 
Commerce Department provides free service 
in line with its efforts to promote exports. 

Some Congressmen are pleased to be able 
to announce that the XYZ company in their 
district has just recelved an order to manu- 
facture roadbuilding equipment for Ecuador 
or drugs for India. Some other Congressmen 
complain that AID is using these announce- 
ments to try to influence their votes. 

When AID learns that an order has been 
placed with an American company, it gives 
the information to the Senator and Repre- 
sentative from the State and district in- 
volved so that they may make the original 
announcement, if they wish to do so. 

Whatever the long-range effect on Capitol 
Hill, the announcements have another un- 
planned side effect. They reinforce the Com- 
munist argument that the United States is 
engaged in foreign aid largely because the 
program stimulates the domestic economy. 
The t is an old one. It has been 
used without significant effect from the be- 
ginning of the first ald programs in the early 
postwar years. 

As late as 1960, 49 cents of every American 
ald dollar used to buy commodities was spent 
in Western Europe. Now only about 8 cents 
of every dollar is spent in Europe. 

Procurement in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, which is still encouraged, has increased 
from 10 cents on the dollar in 1960 to 15 
cents at present. Most of the purchases in 
the underdeveloped countries consist of such 
items as petroleum, crude rubber, lumber, 
and fiber products. 

The American share of commodity expendi- 
tures increased from 40 cents on the dollar 
in fiscal year 1960 to 41 cents in 1961, 64 
cents in 1962 and 77 cents in the first half 
of fiscai 1963. 

Forty-four States and the District of Co- 
lumbia shared in the business last year. 
AID press releases report such orders as 
$20,615 to a Troy, Ohio, supplier of welding 
equipment for India; $37,943 to a Scranton, 
Pa., manufacturer for yarn for South Korea; 
$6,586 to a Connecticut pharmaceutical com- 
pany for drugs for South Vietnam; $3.1 mil- 
lion to Trans World Airlines for aviation 
equipment for Ethiopia. 

Military assistance is almost entirely in 
American-built material and American-sup- 
plied training. Virtually all the loans of the 
Export-Import Bank are disbursed to Amer- 
ican producers of capital equipment for use 
overseas. 

Officials estimate that aid expenditures now 
create 700,000 jobs in the United States. 


THE CASE FOR TAX REFORM 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Jo- 
seph Pechman has written an article in 
the Reporter magazine for June 6 in 
which he argues the case for tax reform. 

The narrow and special interest groups 
have been flooding Congress with mail 
against the tax reforms which the Pres- 
ident has proposed. In almost every 
case they fail to take into consideration 
the fact that the tax cuts which the 
President has proposed more than offset 
the small increases in revenue from loop- 
hole closing. 

The net result of the President’s pro- 
gram is that every income class will be 
better off if the entire program is passed 
than if it is not passed. 

Mr. Pechman makes a very strong case 
for tax reform and I personally think 
that the tax reform provisions of the 
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President's program are as important— 
if not more important—than the tax 
cuts. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp so that 
Members of Congress and the public in 
general may have access to at least one 
article in which the narrow and selfish 
view of tax reform is not advanced. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CASE FOR Tax REFORM 
(By Joseph A. Pechman) 

Early this year the President sent to the 
Congress a bold and unique set of tax rec- 
ommendations, which he appropriately re- 
gards as the key to his legislative program 
on domestic affairs. These recommendations 
included $13.6 billion of tax rate cuts for 
both individuals and corporations, with off- 
setting tax reforms of $3.4 billion. The net 
cuts of $102 billion are intended to get the 
economy back to full employment and to 
promote economic growth. The tax reforms, 
which are long overdue, are intended to 
improve the fairness of the income tax by 
closing loopholes and relieving hardships. 

In the hulabaloo over the tax reduction, 
the tax reform part of the package has been 
virtually forgotten. W nun Mits, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon still 
insist that the Revenue Act of 1963 will con- 
tain significant reforms, and the committee 
is now hard at work on the administration's 
proposals. But the consensus of informed 
observers is that the final bill will have only 
a few face-saving amendments to permit the 
reformers to get off the hook. 

The Kennedy reform proposals nt a 
serious attempt to reverse the erosion of the 
income tax base—a process that has been 
taking place quietly but relentlessly for many 
years at the expense of equity and at a sub- 
stantial cost in revenue. Since tax reform is 
a painful process, it was easy to predict that 
the attempt would raise a chorus of protest 
from every taxpayer group whose pet tax 
advantage was being threatened. With this 
in mind, the administration decided that the 
best time to propose tax reform is when the 
pain of tax reform can be relieved by large 
tax cuts. 

The strategy backfired for three reasons: 
First, the administration’s key base-broaden- 
ing proposal—the 5-percent floor on personal 
deductions—turned out to be too compli- 
cated for the public to understand; second, 
in an atmosphere of tax reduction, Congress 
hesitates to alienate even a small minority 
of voters whose taxes might be increased 
by reform; and third, the antireform groups 
have aligned themselves with proponents 
of quick tax reduction in a hard-to-beat 
combination. 

What the public does not appreciate is 
that the tax reform proposals are among the 
most progressive recommendations made by 
President Kennedy since he took office. In- 
cluded in the package in addition to the 5- 
percent floor are revisions of the capital- 
gains tax, repeal of the dividend credit, a 
device to raise exemptions for low-income 
taxpayers, a more rational tax-relief system 
for the aged, and many other constructive 
provisions. Furthermore, the tax reforms are 
heavily weighted in favor of the low- and 
middle-income groups; without them the 
proposed rate reductions would be a bonanza 
for the high-income classes. Both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury have 
warned that rejection of the reform pro- 
posals would require a complete restructur- 
ing of the rate cuts to prevent a loss in 
equity among income groups. 

CAPITAL GAINS 


The most far-reaching proposals are those 
concerning capital gains—profits from the 
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sale of stocks, bonds, real estate or other 
assets. Short-term gains—profits made on 
assets held less than 6 months—are now 
taxed as any other income. Gains on assets 
held more than 6 months—the so-called 
long-term gains—are subject to half the rates 
on ordinary income, up to a maximum of 25 
percent. 

In addition to the overwhelming rate ad- 
vantage, the law permits capital gains to 
go completely free of income tax if trans- 
ferred from one generation to another 
through bequests. And in the case of gifts, 
the gain is taxed only if the assets are later 
sold by the recipient. The result is that in- 
creases in the value of securities and real 
estate held in wealthy families for genera- 
tions may never be subject to income tax. 
For example, General Motors stock is now 
selling at about $70 per share. An investor 
who bought 100,000 shares years ago at a 
price of $20 per share has a capital gain of 
$5 million. If he sold the stock, he would pay 
a tax of $1.25 million. If he left the stock 
to his children, no tax would ever be paid 
on the $5 million gain. (There is a separate 
estate tax on such stock, but this tax applies 
whether or not the gain is taxed.) 

In this year’s reform plan the President 
recommended the taxation of gains on assets 
held up to a year (instead of up to 6 
months), at full rates, on the sound princi- 
ple that there is no basis for preferential 
treatment of such gains in a tax system 
based on an annual accounting period. More 
important, he also proposed to tax unrealized 
capital gains when they are transferred by 
gift or death, at the same rates that apply 
to realized gains. 

It is hard to exaggerate the significance 
of this proposal. Estimates of the amount of 
income escaping tax through the gift and 
death loophole range upwards of $5 billion 
per year. This is unfair not only to the 
millions of taxpayers who realize capital 
gains during their lifetimes and pay tax 
on them, but also to the tens of millions re- 
ceiving other incomes that are taxed in full. 
An income tax with this loophole can hardly 
be regarded as a model of fairness. 

As the price for this reform, the President 
agreed to reduce the tax on long-term gains 
to 30 percent of the proposed tax on ordinary 
incomes. The rate would range from 42 
percent in the first bracket (where the or- 
dinary rate would be 14 percent) to 19.5 per- 
cent in the top bracket (where the ordinary 
rate would be 65 percent). 

The danger of suggesting such a trade is 
that Congress may accept the rate reduction 
without closing the loophole on unrealized 
gains. If that were to happen, the damage 
to the fairness of the tax system would be 
immeasurable. To avoid any misunder- 
standing, the President has said that unless 
the loophole is closed “there would be no 
justification for any reduction of present 
capital gain rate schedules.” 

THE DIVIDEND CREDIT 

Few issues in taxation evoke a greater 
emotional response than the so-called dou- 
ble taxation of dividends. Corporate profits 
are subject to the corporation income tex 
and the dividends from these profits are 
later taxed under the personal income tax. 
Many tax experts defend this double taxa- 
tion on the ground that a modern tax sys- 
tem would be incomplete without a separate 
tax on corporations. Furthermore, the dou- 
ble taxation argument has merit only if a 
significant portion of the corporation tax 
rests on the stockholder. If it is passed on 
to the consumer in the form of higher prices, 
it is actually a sales tax in disguised form. 

To the extent that dividends are taxed 
twice, the heaviest burden is imposed on 
dividends received by persons in the low- 
and middle-income brackets, not—as many 
belleve—on those at the top of the income 
scale. Suppose a corporation pays a dividend 
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of $48. With our present corporate tax of 
52 percent, the income before tax from 
which this dividend was paid amounted to 
$100. If this $100 had been subject to per- 
sonal income tax rates only, nontaxable 
individuals would have paid no tax on it; 
the excess burden of the corporate income 
tax in this case is the full $52 tax. By con- 
trast, a taxpayer subject to a 90-percent rate 
pays a personal income tax of $43.20 on the 
dividend and the total tax burden on the 
original $100 of corporate earnings 18 $95.20. 
But since he would pay $90 under the per- 
sonal income tax in any case, the excess 
burden is only $5.20. In other words, the 
double tax ranges from $52 for the lowest- 
income stockholder down to $5.20 for the 
highest-income stockholder. 

To reduce double taxation, the law now 
gives stockholders a flat credit of 4 percent 
of their dividends against their personal tax. 
Although this credit appears to be uniform, 
it is a much more handsome double-taxation 
allowance for high-income stockholders than 
for those in the lower- and middle-income 
bracket. At 4 percent, the credit on the $48 
dividend in the example just given is $1.92, 
thus removing 37 percent of the $5.20 double 
tax on the 90 percent stockholder. The 
same credit removes only 5 percent of the 
double tax for stockholders subject to a 30- 
percent rate and does nothing for the stock- 
holder whose total income is so low that 
he is not taxable. (The law also exempts 
the first $50 of dividends from personal in- 
come tax, but this hardly balances the ad- 
vantages of the credit at higher income 
levels.) 

There are various ways to moderate the 
double taxation of dividends in an equitable 
manner. The President chose the straight- 
forward method of doing away with both 
the 4 percent credit and the $50 exclusion, 
substituting a cut in the corporation tax 
rate from 52 to 47 percent. The 5-point re- 
duction would automatically remove almost 
10 percent of the double tax for all share- 
holders regardless of their income. It also 
makes a good deal of sense to reduce the 
corporate rate, which is extremely high by 
other standards as well. 


THE 5-PERCENT FLOOR 


Seldom has a major tax proposal been so 
thoroughly—and unjustly—maligned as the 
floor on personal deductions. Although the 
proposal seems to be dead, the matter of de- 
ductions will be reviewed by the Ways and 
Means Committee and it is worth under- 
standing the rationale of the administra- 
tion’s position, 

The -proposal is to require taxpayers who 
itemize their deductions to subtract 5 per- 
cent of their income from the total deduc- 
tions claimed. The option of using the 
standard deduction would remain un- 
changed. For example, a taxpayer with a 
$20,000 income and $3,000 of personal de- 
ductions, would reduce this by 5 percent of 
his income, or $1,000, leaving $2,000 to be 
deducted. A taxpayer with the same income 
and only $1,500 of deductions would have 
only $500 left after subtracting the 5 percent 
floor; it would be to his advantage to switch 
over to the standard deduction, which 
amounts to $1,000 at his income level. 

The Treasury has had to defend itself 
against a number of unfair critcisms of this 
plan, two of which are most persistent. First, 
it is said that the 5-percent floor would dis- 
courage charitable contributions. But data 
from tax returns show the average taxpayer 
who itemizes today has deductions amount- 
ing to over 15 percent of his income. His 
State and local taxes alone may equal the 5- 
percent floor. Most of the other deductions, 
such as medical expenses, interest, and ali- 
mony would continue regardless of any 
changes in the tax law. Under the circum- 
stances, most taxpayers who itemize would 
still be able to deduct their contributions. 
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Second, it is alleged that the floor will 
more than offset the rate reductions in the 
middle-income group, which is usually de- 
fined to be between $10,000 and $20,000. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The rate reductions at this level average 
about 20 percent, but the 5-percent floor 
will amount to less that a quarter of this 
reduction. On balance the net tax reduction 
would average 15 percent in the $10,000- 
$20,000 class. 

The Treasury has justified the floor mainly 
on the ground that without it the new rates 
would have to be substantially higher in the 
middle- and high-income brackets. But 
most people react negatively to a proposal 
that is justified on revenue grounds alone. 
The plain fact is that the personal deductions 
in our tax law are too generous. An income 
tax is designed to tax all persons with the 
same income and family responsibilities 
alike. Through the deduction system, our 
law makes allowances for specific expendi- 
tures as well, and many of these deductions 
do violence to the principle of tax equality. 

A strong case can be made for permitting 
deductions for medical expenses, which are 
often involuntary and unpredictable and 
may exhaust a large proportion of the fam- 
ily income. In keeping with the purpose of 
the allowance, present law limits the medical 
deduction to an amount in excess of 3 per- 
cent of income. Other deductions are not 
so limited, and they are much more difficult 
to justify. Why should homeowners be given 
a large tax advantage over renters? Should 
interest on personal loans be deductible? 
Most people give something to charity re- 
gardless of tax incentives; if the purpose is 
to stimulate contributions, would it not be 
more efficient to allow a deduction for gifts 
in excess of some small proportion of in- 
come, just as it is in the case of medical ex- 
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penses 

Since 1944, deductions on taxable returns 
have risen from $12.5 billion to more than 
$50 billion, and they now cost more than $12 
billion of revenue annually. The 5-percent 
floor is a device to recapture $2.3 billion of 
this lost revenue without fighting a battle 
over each deduction. 

Even if the floor is abandoned, it should 
be possible to achieve the objectives of the 
proposal through some other method. The 
most straightforward way would be to elimi- 
nate the unnecessary deductions and place 
separate floors on the others, 

The personal exemption has remained at 
$600 per capita since 1948 because even a 
modest increase would be expensive. To give 
some relief to those in the bottom brackets, 
the administration recommended—in addi- 
tion to the $600 exemption—a minimum 
standard deduction of $300 plus $100 for each 
additional dependent, up to a maximum of 
$1,000. This would be an option in lieu of 
the present standard deduction of 10 per- 
cent for those with incomes below $10,000. 
Under this plan, single persons would not 
be required to pay any tax until their income 
exceeded $900, as compared with the present 
combined personal income and standard de- 
duction of $667. A married couple with two 
children, now paying tax on an income of 
$2,667 or more, would be exempt up to $2,900. 

More than 13 million low-income tax- 
payers would benefit from this proposal and 
of these 1.5 million would be completely re- 
moved from the tax rolls. 

The tax law shows more concern for our 
senior citizens than for any other popula- 
tion group. Individuals more than 65 years 
of age have an additional exemption of $600, 
pay no tax on their social security benefits, 
receive a tax credit of up to $240 on other re- 
tirement income, and are not to re- 
duce their medical deductions by 3 percent of 
their income, as other taxpayers must. 

It is difficult to see why our income tax, 
which is graduated on the basis of income 
after deductions for personal exemptions and 
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extraordinary medical expenses, would not 
automatically allow for the special circum- 
stances of the aged if it did not contain these 
provisions, Nevertheless, the relief they now 
receive seems to have the approval of most 
of our citizens, young or old. The objection 
to this system of relief is that it goes to those 
among our aged who need it least. The $600 
additional exemption is worth nothing to a 
nontaxable individual, $120 to one who is 
taxable at the 20-percent rate and $300 to 
one who is taxable at a 50-percent rate. 

The administration recommended replac- 
ing the extra exemption for the aged and the 
retirement income credit with a flat credit of 
$300 against tax, giving the high- and low- 
income aged the same dollar tax benefit. 
Married couples more than 65 years of age 
would not be subject to any tax unless their 
income exceeded $5,800 as compared with the 
present $2,667. For single persons, the cor- 
responding limits would be exactly one-half 
of those for married couples. 

This plan would reduce the taxes of per- 
sons over 65 by an additional $320 million— 
over and above the proposed rate cuts—and 
it would distribute the tax benefits much 
more fairly among them. It would have been 
even fairer to give similar benefits to the 
nontaxable aged through increased social se- 
curity, but unfortunately income taxes and 
social security are never considered simulta- 
neously by the Congress. 

Aside from the foregoing major changes, 
the President sent Congress a long list of less 
dramatic proposals that would nevertheless 
have significant effects on the distribution 
of the tax burden. Some would relieve hard- 
ships and lose revenue; others would close 
loopholes and gain revenue. 

The relief measures include a more liberal 
child-care deduction for employed women, 
widowers, and divorced men; a new method 
of averaging income for authors, artists, ac- 
tors, and others with highly fluctuating in- 
comes; and a deduction for moving expenses 
for employees who change jobs. The sugges- 
tions for tightening include revisions of the 
stock-option provisions, elimination of tax 
shelters for real estate, taxation of lump-sum 
pension and profit-sharing payments as ordi- 
nary income rather than as capital gains, and 
correction of some unintended benefits in 
the special tax privileges of oil and mining 
industries, 

TOO IMPORTANT TO BE SHELVED 


Although there may be legitimate dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding details, the 
program is well thought out and it warrants 
serious consideration by the Congress. But 
with unemployment still in excess of 514 per- 
cent, there is , premium on speedy action on 
the tax-reduction part of the package. Con- 
sideration of tax reform, on the other hand, 
will inevitably slow up the legislative process. 
Under the circumstances, it would be better 
to push through at once a simple reduction 
in the income tax rates—say, a flat cut of 
three or four points in all individual and 
corporate rates—to buy more time for the 
tough job of hammering out a tax reform 
bill. Otherwise, most of the reforms may go 
down the drain in the attempt to pass a bill 
before the end of this year. 

Wr nun Mitts and Douglas Dillon are de- 
termined to push a bill providing for both 
tax reduction and tax reform through Con- 
gress this year in the face of these difficulties. 
It looks as though they have an impossible 
job, but it would be premature to sell this 
high-powered combination of political and 
economic talent short. 


CONSERVATION OF SOIL AND 
WATER—ADDRESS OF SENATOR 
TALMADGE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague Senator HERMAN 
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TALMADGE is a man whose interests and 
abilities carry into a wide range of ac- 
tivities. He has few peers in the field 
of agriculture and agricultural problems, 
not only in Georgia and the South, but 
his knowledge of agriculture and its re- 
lated conservation work is nationwide in 
scope. 

In an address before the 10th National 
Watershed Congress, meeting in Phila- 
delphia on May 27, he clearly pointed out 
the need for a rapidly accelerated na- 
tional watershed program to assist in the 
solution of our Nation’s water problems, 
specifically those of supply, variability, 
distribution, floods, quality, and pollu- 
tion. 

Senator TALMADGE knows whereof he 
speaks. He is chairman of a Special Sub- 
committee on Watershed Development of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. Be- 
fore coming to the Senate, while Gover- 
nor of Georgia, his programs in behalf of 
watershed development and water con- 
servation were tremendously successful 
in keeping safe for the future Georgia’s 
abundant, yet precious, water resources. 

I commend his magnificent address to 
all those interested in watershed de- 
velopment and water conservation, and 
ask that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GROWING URGENCY FOR WATERSHED 

UNDERSTANDING 
(Speech of Senator HERMAN TALMADGE before 
the 10th National Watershed Congress, 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 27, 1963) 

I am honored by the privilege of your 
platform. 

I have long supported the small watershed 
conservation program in my own great State 
of Georgia. 

And as chairman of the U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Watershed Development it has 
been my privilege to become familiar in 
depth with this great movement and to 
support it nationally. 

This experience has strengthened my be- 
niet in the small watershed program. The 
program makes sense. It is sound. And, 
perhaps most important of all, it provides 
for genuine teamwork among all affected 
interests. 

I am proud to participate in your 10th 
National Watershed Congress. 

Ten years ago—on May 21, 1954—many of 
your number met in the Nation's Capital in 
what you called the ist National Water- 
shed Congress. 

You had assembled to explore ways and 
means of giving impetus to the concept of 
achieving conservation by treaty the small, 
upstream watersheds, 

This was not an entirely new idea. It had 
been discussed for years by progressive con- 
servationists. It had been tried, more or less 
experimentally, in a few areas. 

But suddenly, in the early 1950's, it had 
caught on. The idea of beginning to control 
water where it first falls—largely on the 
private lands in the countless little water- 
sheds of America—had captured the imagina- 
tion of many people. 

The word “watershed,” itself not com- 
monly used in ordinary conversation, began 
to be bandied about by informed and unin- 
formed people alike. 

Claims and counterclaims began to be 
heard. The extremists, those who thought 
the small watershed approach was the com- 
plete and only answer to all resource con- 
servation problems, and those who thought 
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it had absolutely no merit, were choosing up 
sides. 

The Congress, just a few months before, 
had appropriated $5 million to start a pilot 
watershed program. This was intended to 
answer some of the questions, to show how 
community watershed problems could be 
tackled by the local people with Government 
assistance. 

Legislation to implement the small water- 
shed program permanently was in the 
making. 

That was the setting when your first Na- 
tional Watershed Congress convened. The 
Nation was on the threshold of a new con- 
servation movement that rivaled a similar 
development launched 17 years earlier—the 
soil conservation district. 

Indeed, some of the leadership of the soil 
conservation district movement was inti- 
mately involved in setting up the first water- 
shed congress, 

But they were not alone. And that was 
part of the phenomenon—the almost spon- 
taneous favorable reaction of conservation 
organizations, business, industry, and agri- 
culture—groups that had not been noted for 
their eagerness to work together in the past. 

But they were drawn together by the 
magic of an idea they each believed in. 
And they wanted that idea developed to its 
highest potential in a way that would serve 
all Americans. They did not want it to 
founder on the rocks of dissention or made 
ineffective and inoperative by intemperate 
supporters or by selfish opponents. 

Your goal 10 years ago was to do all in 
your combined power—and you were repre- 
sentative of the most powerful groups in 
the land—to get the small watershed pro- 
gram started in the right way so that it 
could eventually come to full flower. 

Your impact was timely. And it was ef- 
fective. And through the succeeding years 
you have watched carefully over the infant 
you helped to create. Each year, through 
the past decade, you have met annually 
to take a close look at the program. 

You have met, not to adopt resolutions, 
promote projects, or take any action, You 
have met to review and discuss watershed 
programs, problems, and progress. As a 
group you have been and are dedicated solely 
to improved natural resources management 
and use on a watershed basis. 

I counted on your program the names of 
some 26 organizations listed as participat- 
ing organizations in the 10th National Water- 
shed Congress. You are farm organizations. 
You are conservation organizations in the 
field of soil, water, forestry, fisheries, rec- 
reation, and wildlife. You are civic planners. 
You are State officials. You are manufac- 
turers. You are businessmen. Surely no 
other institution has a more imposing and 
varied list of sponsors nor a higher and 
more unselfish purpose than yours. 

You have a right to be proud of the small 
watershed program, for in no small way it is 
a creature of your making. And Americans 
everywhere should be proud of you and your 
efforts in their behalf, 

One of the major problems is the small 
watershed program has not yet reached its 
full. stride even though the dream you had 
10 years ago has become a reality, and con- 
siderable progress has been made. 

There is indeed a growing urgency for 
watershed understanding, for almost every 
part of the United States faces current or 
potential water problems. 

The Select Committee on National Water 
Resources of the U.S. Senate, headed by the 
late Senator Bob Kerr, of Oklahoma, pub- 
lished a series of significant and far-reaching 
reports on the national water situation in 
1960, 


Briefly, we must solve six major kinds of 
water problems—supply, variability, distri- 
bution, floods, quality, and pollution. 

Supply is a problem in the Southwest, 
where potential water demand exceeds the 
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long-term supply, streamflow has been de- 
veloped to near ultimate capacity, and with- 
drawals from ground water exceed recharge. 

Variability in streamflow is most severe 
in the Great Plains and the Southwest. 

Distribution problems are severe in the 
West, where major streams are few and far 
between. 

Floods are a problem everywhere in the 
United States except part of the Southwest. 
They are a serious problem in New England, 
along the Atlantic coast from Washington, 
D.C., to New England, in the Ohio River 
region, Missouri River region, Columbia 
River region, and lower Mississippi region. 

Concerning quality, chemical, and sedi- 
ment problems are especially troublesome in 
the Great Plains, Southwest, Great Basin, a 
narrow strip paralleling the lower Mississippi 
River, and in the Piedmont area of the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, and Maryland. 

The Kerr committee reported that current 
national water use is about 250 billion gal- 
lons per day. By 1980 it will be about 600 
billion gallons per day. 

Since the manageable supply of water 
available is 1,160 billion gallons per day, the 
presently known problems can in general be 
solved, although some of the solutions may 
be costly. We have an adequate water sup- 
ply if we manage it properly. But we must 
manage our water resources more skillfully 
than we have in the past. 

The very first recommendation of the Kerr 
committee was watershed management, The 
committee said: “Land and water resources 
are inseparable, and therefore watershed 
improvement programs are a basic and ex- 
tremely important part of the Nation’s over- 
all water resources development program.” 

Those are just a few highlights from the 
Kerr committee reports, with which most 
of you are familiar, They emphasize how 
essential it is for us to move forward rapidly 
in our water management programs. 

These hard facts tell us we can’t afford to 
go on wasting water, in our homes, in our 
industry, on our farms. 

That we can't afford to go on squandering 
our watershed resources—water, soil, timber, 
and grass. 

That we cannot afford to let good, usable 
water run off to waste, eroding our farm- 
lands, flooding our valleys, and silting up 
our reservoirs and waterways in the process, 

That we can’t afford to pump our ground 
water reservoirs dry. 

These hard facts tell us it is later than 
we think. They tell us that we must make 
haste to promote watershed understanding, 
to speed up the great work that has begun. 

I believe one of the reasons the small 
watershed program has caught on is because 
it has been the very first approach that 
actually provided a place for all interests 
to join forces. 

I know that we have been sa for years 
that city folks and other 3 and 
nonfarmers have a stake in what happens to 
the land. Nobody could rightly dispute this, 
for it is indeed a truth. 

But precious few gave the idea more than 
lip service. And, to be honest, there was 
perhaps little they could personally do about 
land and water problems except give sup- 
port to conservation programs. 

Farmers and other landowners, on the 
other hand, actually experienced the prob- 
lems of erosion and silting, and uncontrolled 
water—and they fought it as best they could 
with their own hands, 

But the job was too big for them as in- 
dividuals. Their great day arrived with the 
soil conservation district. 

This gave them a mechanism to attack the 
job on a communitywide, planned basis, 
and with expert technical and other help on 
a cooperative basis with their local, State 
and Federal governments. 

This set a pattern that was followed in 
the development of the small watershed 
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program. But there was an important dif- 
ference. Because it dealt with water as well 
as land, it caught the attention of the man 
on the street for he had daily, intimate ex- 
perlences with water. 

Water out of the tap to drink. Water to 
bathe in, Water for cooking. Water to wash 
the family car. Water to fight fires. Flood- 
waters that damage streets, bridges, homes. 

Yes, practically every man, woman and 
child could associate himself with water. It 
Was a greater common denominator than 
land. 

Have we taken full advantage of this nat- 
ural urban interest? Have we exploited the 
advantages of the watershed approach to 
community development? 

Do enough of our rural-urban communi- 
ties—the farms and small towns of Amer- 
ica—ful'y understand that a small water- 
shed project can provide for immediate 
benefits to all citizens in the form of flood 
protection, water supply, recreation, agri- 
cultural water management—and at the 
same time be che incubator for future com- 
munity and industrial development? 

Have we made it clear throughout the 
length and breadth of the land that resource 
development through a watershed project 
can boost the economy of any community 
almost overnight, and that the benefits, if 
the project is properly planned for mul- 
tiple-purpose use, will continue to grow year 
by year? 

How many Americans realize that these 
developments are really not expenditures but 
actually investments in the future, that they 
return in benefits as much as 8 percent and 
more per year? 

Are community leaders fully aware of the 
thoroughly democratic way in which a water- 
shed project is developed? That it must be 
initiated and sponsored by the local people, 
through a responsible local organization. 

That the plan is the peoples’ own, designed 
to meet their own needs. That they must 
help develop the plan, put it into effect, 
help pay for it, and operate it and maintain 
it. That no agency of State or Federal Gov- 
ernment dictates a single move. 

On this point let me repeat a statement I 
made about the small watershed program in 
January 1961. I said that this program is a 
perfect example of Federal aid in its proper, 
constitutional perspective. It utilizes the 
greater resources of the Federal Government 
while recognizing that local needs can best 
be determined and fulfilled by local people 
working on the local level. 

Many examples of the benefits of water- 
shed projects could be cited in support of the 
questions I have asked, Let me quickly give 
you just one, and you'll pardon me if it comes 
from my own State, which I'm proud to say, 
is one of the national leaders in the small 
watershed program. 

In our Little Tallapoosa River watershed, 
two new industries—one at Temple and one 
at Carrollton—have been attracted to the 
area because of the water supply develop- 
ment in the watershed project reservoirs. 
The two plants employ 700 people, most of 
whom live on small farms in the area. 
Farmers in the area need industry jobs to 
supplement their income. They also want 
work for their sons and daughters who other- 
wise would leave the community. 

To attract the plant and 300 jobs cost 
Temple $4,363, the price of adding 72 acre- 
feet of water storage in the reservoir. Mayor 
Johnson of Temple expects industry will in- 
crease several hundred percent in the town 
as a result of the improved water supply. 

Villa Rica, another town in the watershed, 
will add 445 acre-feet of storage in another 
flood detention reservoir to take care of 
future town and industry needs. The town 
now has 12 industries employing 1,200 people, 
a large part of whom are from farms. 

Aside from these benefits, the project has 
provided much needed flood protection for 
valuable farm bottom land and to roads and 
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bridges, and in a 10½- inch storm in Febru- 
ary 1961, the project prevented the Carrollton 
waterworks from being flooded and thereby 
contaminated. This alone saved the town 
thousands of dollars. 

But let’s get back to how we can appeal to 
urban interests in watershed development. 
Another question: Is it generally known that 
the upstream and small watershed floodwater 
retarding dams stand guard over the big 
reservoirs—effectively catching most of the 
sediment? Do people generally realize that 
the small dams steady the flow of the main 
stream and clean up the water by controlling 
sediment and catching debris? 

The useful life of the major reservoirs 
where upstream measures are practiced can 
be lengthened from 50 years to 100 years. 
This means these major dams, which are 
costly, can be twice as valuable as when they 
are supplemented by small watershed 
projects. 

Have we stressed the compatibility of 
downstream and upstream measures to 
manage our water resources? These two pro- 

are not and should not become com- 
petitive. Both have a role to play. Both 
are needed. 

I note with pleasure the increase of multi- 
ple-purpose watershed projects, which incor- 
porate all the needed features for sound 
land and water management and for eco- 
nomic and social development. 

According to my information, about 36 
percent of the 443 projects authorized for 
operations as of last November included 
structural measures with purposes other 
than flood prevention. This compares with 
33 percent of all approved projects contain- 
ing multiple-purpose structures as of June 
1962, and 30 percent as of June 1961. Of 
the 58 projects approved for operations be- 
tween July 1 and November 1, 1962, 32 proj- 
ects, or 55 percent, included multiple- 
purpose structural measure. 

Of the 443 projects approved for opera- 
tions as of last November 1, 160 included 
structural measures incorporating one or 
more purposes other than flood prevention, 
Agricultural water-management features 
were included in 106 projects, fish and wild- 
life or recreational developments in 54 proj- 
ects, and municipal water supplies in 32 
projects for a total of 192 purposes other 
than flood prevention included in 160 multi- 
ple-purpose projects. 

The recent amendments to the Watershed 
Act by the Congress broaden Federal authori- 
ties to provide assistance to local iza- 
tions in developing recreational facilities and 
water supplies for future municipal or indus- 
trial use in watershed projects. 

This should accelerate the already desir- 
able trend toward more multiple-purpose 
watershed projects—projects that look to the 
future of our countless rural-urban com- 
munities, 

I note with pleasure another item that 
appears to be on the rise. I refer to the 
fact that 29 State governments and local 
organizations are providing approximately $2 
million during 1963 to speed up watershed 
planning in their respective States. 

May I say that this area—the area of State 
participation in watershed development—is 
one of the keys to speeding up progress. 

As I said at the outset of my remarks, one 
of the reasons for the popularity of the small 
watershed program, in my opinion, is that it 
provides for genuine teamwork of all inter- 
ests. In other words, it affords an opportu- 
nity for everybody to “get into the act.” 

How many of our State agencies are ac- 
tively participating in the development of 
watershed projects—in planning, in financ- 
ing, in operating and managing? Fortu- 
nately, there are quite a few. But not 
enough, 

If the State legislatures have seen fit to 
pass some 192 pieces of legislation designed 
to facilitate progress under Public Law 566, 
it seems to me that all agencies of the State 
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should be anxious to contribute in every pos- 
sible way to projects that promise so much 
— the present and future welfare of the 

Small watershed projects have proved 
themselves in less than 10 years. 

They have demonstrated they can and 
must play a vital role in river basin develop- 
ment. 

They have demonstrated they can stop soil 
erosion and water run-off damage on rural 
lands, stop destructive floods that damage 
both country and town, provide for irriga- 
tion and more efficient drainage, supply water 
for municipal needs, attract new industries, 
and provide new recreational opportunities. 

They have demonstrated that by providing 
the foundation for economic and social bet- 
terment they can revive stagnating com- 
munities that otherwise would eventually 
disappear. 

They are demonstrating something else— 
something that includes not only economic 
and social betterment but a host of Intan- 
gibles that cannot be figured in dollars and 
cents but are equally precious. 

They are preserving the identify of rural 
America, from which our great Nation sprang, 
from which we have drawn our democratic 
ideals, from which came most of our great 
leaders. 

They are preserving a way of life that 
should never be permitted to perish in this 
land of ours—rural life, small town life, 
family farm life. 

Rural America is a precious part of our 
great heritage. 

At all costs it must be developed, improved, 
and protected. 

Ten years ago you began a great new move- 
ment dedicated to these ideals. You have 
come far, but you have much, much further 
to go. And the time is growing shorter. I 
wish you Godspeed in the next decade. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE 14TH 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
May 28 a number of plaintiffs and the 
legal defense fund of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People filed suit in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia to order the 
implementing of section 2 of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. This 
action by the NAACP is to be com- 
mended, and it represents another vigor- 
ous effort by the NAACP to secure 
through court action the equal protection 
of the laws and the full enforcement of 
all constitutional rights for Negroes. In 
this as well as in other ways, the NAACP 
is 2 to make our Constitution pre- 
vail. 

Section 2 of the 14th amendment pro- 
vides for the reduction of the number of 
representatives in Congress apportioned 
to any State which denies or abridges the 
right to vote. This reduction is required 
to be in the proportion which the num- 
ber of citizens otherwise eligible but 
denied the right to vote bears to the 
whole number of citizens eligible to vote, 
these facts to be determined by a census 
and reported to Congress. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
reported in 1961 that the denial of the 
right to vote because of race was largely 
confined to eight States of the South. 
In those eight States, there were 3.7 mil- 
lion nonwhites of voting age, but only 
about 1 million of these were registered 
to vote and still fewer actually voted. A 
constitutional reduction in the 69 House 
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seats now held by these States might re- 
sult in the loss of 15 or more of them. 

The right of all citizens to vote and 
to have their vote counted is a basic 
right explicitly guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution as amended. The facts show 
that this right is being denied to many 
citizens through the poll tax, literacy 
tests, and intimidation. 

Moreover, an inequitable situation 
exists for the rest of the Nation because, 
as a matter of fact, the political repre- 
sentation of the whites in many Southern 
States has been disproportionately in- 
creased since emancipation. Before 
emancipation three-fifths of the num- 
ber of slaves was counted to determine a 
State’s apportionment of House seats, 
but after emancipation all the adult Ne- 
gro males were counted for this purpose 
despite their not being permitted to vote. 
Now we still have a situation in which 
the full number of adult Negroes, as de- 
termined by the census, are counted in 
determining apportionment, but in the 
Black Belt counties certainly less than 
one-third are permitted to register to 
vote and probably less than one-quarter 
actually face the intimidation and vote. 

I believe, therefore, that it is proper 
and desirable that this suit be brought 
to order the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Census Bureau to implement this 
section of the 14th amendment by re- 
porting the required reductions to Con- 
gress. Of course, should the States im- 
mediately stop their practices of denying 
Negroes and others the right to vote, 
then their representation in Congress 
would not be affected. If further legisla- 
tion is needed to assist in making a court 
order for reduction in representation 
effective, I shall join with other col- 
leagues in sponsoring such legislation. 


MAN AGAINST TIME 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
on Friday, May 24, 1963, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Anthony 
J. Celebrezze spoke before the National 
Conference on Social Welfare at the 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

My good friend, Tony Celebrezze, who 
in the short time he has been in his im- 
portant post has gained the admiration 
and respect of citizens and leaders of 
both political parties, made an outstand- 
ing address on the many serious prob- 
lems confronting our Nation in the field 
of public welfare. He also reemphasized 
the need for a plan of hospitalization 
and nursing home care for the elderly 
under social security. 

I commend this important speech to 
my colleagues and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Man AGAINST TIME 
“(By Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, at the 

general session, National Conference on 

oy Welfare, Cleveland, Ohio, May 24, 
It is a pleasure to meet with you, and it is 
a special pleasure to meet with you in Cleve- 
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I am sure that during the course of this 
week you have found Cleveland to be a stim- 
ulating setting for the exchange of ideas. 
The achievement represented by the 50th 
anniversary of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland being observed this year is a reflec- 
tion of the traditional sensitivity and re- 
sponse to social welfare needs which are 
characteristic of this forward-looking. com- 
munity. 

Characteristic, too, are such current devel- 
opments as Springbrook, the housing, health, 
and activities center for older citizens, the 
Hough area “Community Action for Youth” 
program, the magnificient job of financial 
support of welfare programs done here 
through the United Appeal, and many other 
equally notable achievements in the welfare 
field. 

In 9 years as a mayor, I have seen firsthand 
the heartbreaking problems of slum neigh- 
borhoods and the pressing human needs that 
they present. 

In the 9 months, as a member of the 
President’s Cabinet, with responsibility for 
health, education, and welfare, I have been 
privileged to see these vast problems and 
these needs in the larger context of our na- 
tional interest. 

It is on the basis of this bifocal view that 
I would like to add whatever dimension I 
can to your consideration of the social wel- 
fare challenge—present and future—which 
has engaged your attention during the 
course of this week. 

It is encouraging that in Cleveland, and 
elsewhere throughout the Nation, a real ef- 
fort is being made to carry forward con- 
structive welfare programs. This assemblage 
has offered impressive evidence of the dedica- 
tion and imagination with which the great 
challenges of the social welfare fleld are 
being faced on an ever-broadening front. 
Yet our social problems continue to multiply. 
We race against time. 

Henry Adams, at the turn of the century, 
foresaw our predicament with exceptional 
clarity. Writing in 1904 about the demands 
that would be placed on Americans who 
were born in the 20th century, he said that 
the new American would be “the child of 
incalculable coal power, chemical power, elec- 
tric power, and radiating energy, as well as 
new forces as yet undetermined.” 

As Adams saw it, we would need to de- 
velop “a new social mind” to save ourselves 
from the excesses of the almost unlimited 
energy at our command and thus to avoid 
social chaos. 

This “social mind” is developing; our 
social world has been changing along with 
our physical world. But the race is far 
from over, and the outcome is not yet certain. 

The most obvious hazard, of course, is 
the threat of destruction by nuclear war- 
fare. This threat is so appalling that it is 
a temptation to believe that, if we can just 
avoid this particular tragedy, everything will 
be all right. 

But there are other dangers not always 
as clearly recognized. Equally as urgent as 
our efforts to cope with the threat of death 
from nuclear warfare are our efforts to pro- 
vide men, women, and children with the 
opportunities which will enable them to live 
successfully in an increasingly complex 
world. Only as we achieve that goal can we 
be certain of winning our race against time. 

Today in the United States, the richest 
and most advanced nation in the world, far 
too many people are denied the opportunities 
that our society offers. 

With all our advancing technology, our ris- 
ing standard of living, and our increasing 
affluence, we still have left a large number 
of families and individuals in the shadow of 
poverty and have accentuated the plight of 
the hard core of the very poor. 

This poverty is all the more disturbing 
because, to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore, it is self-perpetuating—and it presents 
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a sharper contrast than ever before to the 
kind of life which our general technical, 
economic, and social advance could reason- 
ably be expected to bring within reach of 
everyone. 

There has been growing recognition of 
the fact that both the causes and cures of 
poverty and, as well, the lack of opportunity 
to rise above poverty are based on factors 
within the individual himself and on factors 
in his environment. There has been growing 
recognition, too, of the interrelationship of 
these factors. 

For example, opportunity is denied for 
some even before they are born. Many of 
the 126,000 new cases of mental retardation 
that occur each year are congenital. We 
need more research to shed more light on 
the causes of this handicap, but we already 
know that an alarmingly high proportion of 
these children are born to mothers who do 
not have adequate medical care. 

The risk of mental retardation does not 
end at birth. As children grow up in crowded 
slum homes, without benefit of pediatric or 
even sufficient day-by-day care, the problem 
grows. 

It is encouraging to know that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare earlier this week favorably reported on 
President Kennedy’s broad mental retarda- 
tion and mental health bill. This is an im- 
portant step forward. 

But poverty often limits opportunities for 
the successful development of the full po- 
tentialities of normal children. Since 19 mil- 
lion children—almost 30 percent of all 
American children—are growing up under 
the cruel handicap of deprivation. 

What do these children do without? You 
know because you deal with many of the 
most deprived. You know the makeshift 
arrangements that are made for the children 
of working mothers. There are 4 million of 
these children under 6 years of age, and all 
the licensed day-care centers in the entire 
country combined can accommodate only 
185,000 of them. There are more latchkey 
children roaming our streets today than 
there were at the height of World War II. 

You know that many children do without 
the food they need. Too many children do 
without medical supervision, immunizations, 
dental care. Obviously they also do with- 
out adequate living space and the cultural 
influences that stimulate the learning 
process in the home. 

Studies of schoolchildren in the core cities 
of our 14 largest metropolitan areas have 
revealed that a third of them were so cul- 
turally deprived as to be incapable of learn- 
ing by usual classroom methods. 

Is it any wonder that the school dropout 
rate is high? Forty percent of our present 
generation of young people fail to finish high 
school. Only 13 percent go to college—and 
this at a time when our whole economy rests 
upon mastery of complex technology. 

I have stressed the needs of children, be- 
cause meeting those needs must be the focal 
point if we are to break the cycle of self- 
perpetuating poverty which will involve in- 
creasing numbers of each new generation 
unless we act now. 

In meeting those needs, the distribution 
of assistance funds to needy families to pro- 
vide a minimum of decency and comfort is 
only a first step—a stopgap at best. But it 18 
an important first step and should be taken 
in such a way as to assure not only that the 
funds go only to those truly in need but also 
that the misfortunes of the parents, whether 
deserved or not, are not visited upon the 
children. I fail to understand the point of 
view that would deny sustenance to chil- 
dren because of their parentage or other 
conditions over which the children have no 
control. I believe, too, that it is tronical 
that, while the desertion of children by 
their fathers has long been a cause for seri- 
ous concern and while provision has been 
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made for such children under the Social Se- 
curity Act from the time it was enacted, it 
took us 26 years to amend the act so that 
assistance could be given to needy children 
whose fathers had not deserted; that is, 
children with a father in the home but un- 
employed. Even now, such assistance is pos- 
sible in only 15 States. 

Beyond treating the symptoms of poverty 
and dependency through distribution of as- 
sistance funds is the necessity for getting 
at the underlying causes. 

One of the greatest challenges we face is 
to obtain wide public understanding of this 
need for action. There must be public un- 
derstanding, too, that dependency and pov- 
erty are no longer, if they ever were, islands 
of misfortune—outside the mainstream of 
our national life. We simply cannot permit 
pockets of human despair to exist behind 
the leading edge of social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic advance if our progress and growth 
and role of leadership in the free world are 
to continue. 

Scores of complex issues are clamoring for 
the citizen's attention today. It is difficult 
to grasp even the salient facts about them 
all. There is a tendency, because of this, 
to oversimplify the issues—to accept easy 
and often wrong answers. 

But welfare is your business. You know, 
on the basis of long experience, that you 
cannot cure social ills by intensifying their 
causes. You see welfare issues in their true 
light. But unless you explain them and 
bring them to his attention, how is the 
average citizen to be wise about welfare? 
This is but one of the many issues which 
the citizen in a democracy must under- 
stand. 

Unfortunately, we cannot set priorities on 
all the issues and study them carefully one 
by one. Yet we could lose our race against 
time by neglecting any of them. 

This administration’s broad social welfare 
program is based on the premise that the citl- 
zens of this Nation want to understand these 
problems and want to act on the basis of 
that understanding. Much of the necessary 
social legislation was recommended to the 
Congress by President Kennedy earlier this 
year in five special messages: on health, on 
education, on mental health and mental 
retardation, on youth, and on aging. 

The President’s proposals would supple- 
ment and reinforce the impressive amount of 
social legislation passed in the last 2 years: 
the Community Health Services and Facil- 
ities Act of 1961, the Public Welfare Amend- 
ments of 1962, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, and many others. 

To this audience, I need not detail these 
forward-looking programs. 

You know that we must have people 
better educated to grasp the complex is- 
sues of public policy which will determine 
our survival as a democracy. And you know 
how far our present educational system falls 
below our requirements, particularly for the 
culturally deprived. 

You know how important it is, in deal- 
ing with today’s No. 1 health problem of 
chronic illness, to apply a team approach. 
You know that the social worker, the phy- 
sician, the therapist, and many other spe- 
clalists must work together to provide the 
broad spectrum of services the chronically 
ill require. And you know how few of the 
19 million Americans whose activities are 
limited by chronic impairments are current- 
ly getting this modern type of service. 

And who knows better than you the toll 
of mental illness and mental retardation? 
Or the folly of placing—as we do still place— 
our chief emphasis on vast institutions and 
custodial care instead of upon community 
programs of prevention and rehabilitation? 

Many of you can call by name some of the 
thousands of youths who roam our streets, 
out of school, out of work, and ripe for 
trouble. Isn’t the Youth Employment Act 
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å better answer than rising rates of juvenile 
delinquency? 

Not only from your own caseloads but 
from your own experiences with elderly rela- 
tives, you also know what irony there is in 
prolonging life without providing oppor- 
tunities for its enjoyment. The economic 
security of our aged demands hospital in- 
surance under the Social Security System. 

Hospital insurance is the most important 
legislation for older people that the Presi- 
dent has called for, but we hope it will not be 
the only measure . 

The tax reform bill would save senior 
citizens $790 million in income taxes. 

The Senior Citizens Community Planning 
and Services Act would provide grants for 
multipurpose activities centers and support 
other State and local programs. It would 
fill many of the gaps in services and fa- 
cilities needed by older people in all income 
groups, 

The public assistance amendments would 
reduce the residence requirements that bar 
many older people from the aid they need, 
would put standards on rental housing for 
recipients of old-age assistance, and provide 
for other improvements that you have long 
advocated. 

You also know of the need to expand 
day-care programs and other child welfare 
pro These too are called for in the 
President's welfare program. 

As the specialists in this fleld, you can do 
much to alert your fellow citizens to the 
urgency of the problems which this new 
legislation is designed to meet. 

You can help also in creating broader 
understanding of the objectives of the pub- 
lic welfare amendments of 1962. 

President Kennedy rightly described these 
amendments as the “most far reaching re- 
vision of our public welfare laws since they 
were created in 1935.” Here at last you have 
the authority for the approach you know 
is the only way to break the poverty cycle— 
through preventive and rehabilitative serv- 
ices offered by persons who have been pro- 
fessionally trained for that work. 

To those who call for economy, you can 
readily demonstrate that this is economy. 

In Maricopa County, Ariz., workers, whose 
caseloads have been reduced to manageable 
sizes, gave services which cut assistance costs 
by $5,700 a month within 3 months. 

In the District of Columbia a pilot proj- 
ect for mothers and children who are receiv- 
ing public assistance provided job training 
for the mothers and good day-care facilities 
for the children. The result: In the first 
class, 28 out of 32 mothers got jobs after 4 
to 6 months of training. 

The vocational rehabilitation program is 
another illustration of economy by way of 
service. In 1962, the Federal-State programs 
reached an alltime record of rehabilitating 
102,377 persons. Before being rehabilitated, 
70 percent of these people were not working 
at all, and the remainder earned low wages. 
Now they are earning over $210 million an- 
nually. 

To those who think public assistance aids 
and abets immorality, present the facts. 
When a teenager can stay in school instead 
of having to look for work to help support 
the family, isn't he better equipped for good 
citizenship? Public assistance makes this 
possible. More often than not, it is public 
assistance that puts new heart and hope into 
people. Over 60 percent of the needy fam- 
ilies with dependent children, despite their 
heavy handicaps, become self-supporting 
within 3 years. 

I believe that it is of crucial importance 
that the purpose of p such as those 
embodied in the Public Welfare Amendments 
of 1962 be well understood. That purpose 
is to enable people to exercise self-reliance 
and initiative and to achieve the personal 
independence that is so much a part of the 
American tradition. 
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We were thrilled last week by Major Coop- 
er's orbital feat. You will recall that the 
ultimate success of his flight depended upon 
his maintaining his capsule in what astro- 
nauts call a proper “attitude.” It became 
his individual and personal task in the last 
stages of his flight, when automatic controls 
had ceased to function, to keep his capsule 
in proper position to reenter the earth's 
atmosphere and reach his rendezvous point 
in the Pacific. 

I suggest that an analogy exists in the 
field with which this conference is concerned. 
The success of efforts to meet the Nation’s 
social welfare needs depends on maintaining 
our social order in proper “attitude” in rela- 
tion to human need and human aspirations. 
This is done through a system of laws, ad- 
ministered by public agencies, through a 
vast network of volunteer organizations and 
efforts, all backed up by professionally 
trained technicians and administrators in the 
social welfare field. This is necessary. But 
there comes a point where the maintenance 
of this proper “attitude” depends not on our 
laws, not upon volunteer organizations, not 
upon the trained social worker but upon 
the individual. There comes a point, no 
matter how effective public and private 
welfare program support may be, where the 
maintenance of a proper “attitude” becomes 
a highly personal matter on the part of each 
individual. 

Whether in outer space or in the heart of 
our great cities, there is no substitute for 
personal initiative, for acceptance of per- 
sonal responsibility, and for a sustained 
personal effort. 

Unless our efforts as public and private 
agencies and as individuals working in the 
social welfare fleld encourage, preserve, and 
strengthen individual responsibility, they 
will be in vain. We must make it possible 
for every individual to have this opportunity 
without regard to race, color, or creed. 

As you know, we have put together in 
the Department an able team of people who 
are expert in the welfare field. Wilbur 
Cohen is our Assistant Secretary in charge 
of all legislation. Robert Ball is the able 
Commissioner of Social Security. 

We have created a Welfare Administration 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to help you build increasingly effec- 
tive, efficient, and constructive public wel- 
fare programs in your areas. We have 
appointed as Commissioner of Welfare Ellen 
Winston, a woman noted for her ability to 
do a good job. We have asked for funds 
to carry out the Federal responsibility for 
developing more effective and more efficient 
public welfare programs. The next moves 
are yours. Here are some questions to sug- 
gest what those next moves may be: 

Has your State established a program of 
medical assistance for the aged? 

Is your State prepared to offer the welfare 
services that will qualify it, on July 1 of 
this year, to receive 75 percent of the cost 
of such services from Federal funds? 

Is your State taking full advantage of the 
Federal aid available for training public 
welfare personnel? 

Does your State make payments to the sec- 
ond parent in needy families with dependent 
children? 

Has your State extended child welfare serv- 
ices to all political subdivisions? 

Does your State allow needy young people 
and the aged to keep some earnings without 
having their assistance checks reduced? 

Do you have a sound community work and 
training program for the unemployed par- 
ents of dependent children? 

Is your State moving ahead with home- 
maker programs, day-care facilities, reduc- 
tion of caseloads? 

Is your State’s vocational rehabilitation 
agency equipped to serve all on public assist- 
ance who can benefit from such aid? 
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As you and your fellow citizens answer 
“yes” to more and more of these and similar 
questions, we move ahead. We improve our 
chances of man the master of an 
ever more complex and demanding world. 

I believe it is of crucial importance that 
in our public and in our activities 
as private agencies and as individuals we 
continue to make every effort to strengthen 
individual responsibility. 

I also believe that it is of crucial impor- 
tance that the purpose of programs which are 
intended to strengthen individual responsi- 
bility be well understood. 

The program embodied in the Public Wel- 
fare Amendments of 1962 is one of the major 
programs for accomplishing this purpose— 
the purpose of enabling people to exercise 
self-reliance and initiative and to achieve 
the personal independence that is so essen- 
tial a part of the American tradition. 

We need to have this purpose understood, 
and we need to have it implemented in the 
public welfare and private welfare fields. 
But we need, still further, to press ahead 
toward the accomplishment of the same kind 
of purpose in a different area. 

In our social security system we have in 
operation a highly successful and widely 

instrument for providing economic 
security and for preventing destitution and 
dependency. In social security we have at 
hand a valuable tool for accomplishing the 
purpose of enabling people to be self-reliant 
and to achieve personal independence. The 
can be and should be used much 

more effectively for this purpose. 

Social security is based on the concept 
that security for the individual should, to 
the extent possible, grow out of his own 
work. Whether a person is entitled to bene- 
fits and the amount of his benefits are re- 
lated to a record of his earnings. Basing 
eligibility on a demonstration of work and 
providing variable benefits related to the 
level of a person’s earnings fits in with the 
general system of economic incentives. 

Furthermore, since benefits are paid re- 
gardless of income from savings, pensions, 
investments, and the like, the worker is en- 
couraged to supplement the basic protec- 
tion afforded by his social security benefits 
with whatever additional protection he is 
able to build. The system operates to pre- 
vent need and dependency, and it does this 
as a result of the work and contributions 
of the individual himself. 

Over time, the benefits will need to be 
increased so that they will make as full a 
contribution to the prevention of depend- 
ency as they can make. And the method of 
social insurance, which is embodied in our 
social security program, needs to be applied 
to an additional risk—the risk of hospital 
costs for those over age 65. 

The idea behind the President’s recom- 
mendation in this area is very simple. It is 
to add hospital insurance protection to the 
cash retirement incomes that people are 
building under social security. The Presi- 
dent proposes that this addition be handled 
in the same way as is the present program; 
that is, working people would pay contribu- 
tions during their w lives and at age 
65 would have paid-up hospital insurance 
protection. 

There is no practical and satisfactory way 
to meet the hospital and related costs of 
the aged except on the basis of insurance. 
Hospital costs fall very unevenly, and where 
they do fall the burden is very great. There 
is no other sensible way to meet such costs 
but through a pooling of risks; that is, 
through insurance. 

Because of their relatively low incomes, 
the aged need insurance to an even greater 
extent than do those in the lower age 
brackets. But there is no way for health 
imsurance for most of the aged to be made 
really workable except through a system like 
social security, in which payments are made 
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during the working years and no payments 
are required after retirement. The reason 
for this is that since older people have much 
more need of expensive care than do younger 
people, premiums paid in old age have to be 
high to cover the cost, and yet this is the 
very time when incomes are low. 

This set of facts explains why private in- 
surance has not been able to do an adequate 
job of providing this protection. The com- 
mercial companies and Blue Cross do a good 
job of affording protection for younger em- 
ployed workers, but the protection for re- 
tired people is usually inadequate, and for 
more than haif of those who are retired it 
is nonexistent. Generally, people in old age 
cannot pay what good insurance protection 
costs. 

The President's proposal is solely a mech- 
anism, like Blue Cross, for the payment of 
bills. The Government will not provide serv- 
ices. As now, every person will choose his 
own doctor, his own hospital. The proposal 
is not, of course, socialized medicine. What 
is proposed is solely a way of helping older 
people meet part of the costs of medical care 
through advance planning—as part of the 
advance planning for retirement they already 
do under social security. It will cost the 
average worker about $1 a month while he 
earns—and nothing after he retires. 

I want to emphasize that we do not regard 
the proposed hospital insurance program as 
a substitute for medical services for the 
needy under public assistance. The two pro- 
grams supplement one another. At present 
25 States, the District of Columbia, and 3 
territories have medical assistance for the 
aged programs in action. Four more States 
will start programs July 1. Legislative pro- 
posals are under consideration in other 
States. The Department encourages and 
welcomes this interest and activity. We pro- 
vided—and will continue to provide—consul- 
tation and planning help to States at every 
opportunity. 

But the problem of costs of medical care 
in old age will not be solved solely by MAA, 
just as it will not be solved solely through 
private health insurance plans. We need all 
three: social security as a first line of de- 
fense, private health insurance as a supple- 
ment, and public assistance as a backstop. 

I want to repeat what President Kennedy 
has said: “Health insurance for our senior 
citizens is the most important health pro- 
posal pending before the Congress. We 
urgently need this legislation—and we need 
it now.” 

Many years ago, a historian wrote: “All 
that is human must retrograde if it does 
not advance.” The e has a touch 
of the archaic, but the thought is as fresh as 
when it was penned. The words are those of 
Edward Gibbon in “The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” 

You who have chosen careers in welfare 
have taken on many heavy burdens. I be- 
lieve I speak for the great majority of Ameri- 
cans when I say that we appreciate the vital 
importance of what you are doing and the 
dedication, competence, and zeal you are 
devoting to the task of advancing the social 
welfare of all Americans. 


INTEGRATION OF THE RACES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues several newspaper articles on re- 
cent and proposed Court and Executive 
actions on the subject of integration of 
the races. These articles bear particu- 
larly on the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision in the sit-in cases, administration 
actions to force integration through 
various techniques involving the appli- 
cation of power, and the proposed so- 
called civil rights legislation which is 
expected to be presented to the Congress 
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by the administration next week. In 
view of the interest which has been man- 
ifested in this entire subject area by so 
many Members of this body, I commend 
to my colleagues the reading of these 
articles. They are as follows: Two col- 
umns by Mr. David Lawrence, the first 
being entitled “Congress and Desegrega- 
tion: Law Requiring Integration of 

Schools and Restaurants Held Never 

Enacted” as printed in the Evening Star 

of May 29, 1963; the second being en- 

titled “Private Business and Integra- 
tion: Power of Dictatorship Seen in 

Proposal for Law To Close Establish- 

ments” as printed in the Evening Star 

of May 31, 1963. Also I offer for inclu- 
sion in the Recorp a column by Mr. 

Richard Wilson entitled “New Aspect of 

Integration Issue: Question of a Per- 

son’s Own Choice of Action Reached in 

the Debate” as printed in the May 29, 

1963, issue of the Evening Star, and also 

a column by Mr. Arthur Krock entitled 

“In the Nation: Deepening Twilight 

Over Private Rights” as printed in the 

May 30, 1963, issue of the New York 

Times; an editorial from the Wall Street 

Journal entitled “In the Name of 

Equality: Public Places Integration 

Heads Into Private Rights” which was 

reprinted in the Columbia Record. I 

also offer an editorial entitled “Beam in 

Washington’s Eye,” printed in the June 

3, 1963, issue of the Augusta Chronicle, 

and an editorial entitled “The Law of the 

Land Changes” as printed in the May 30, 

1963, issue of the Jasper County News, of 

Ridgeland, S.C. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that all of these articles be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

May 29, 1963] 

CONGRESS AND DESEGREGATION: LAW REQuUIR- 
ING INTEGRATION OF SCHOOLS AND 
RESTAURANTS HELD NEVER ENACTED 

(By David Lawrence) 

There’s worry about the “image” of 
America being created abroad nowadays. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk attributes it 
to the controversy over racial discrimination. 

But Mr. Rusk doesn't tell the whole 
story—that part which is conveniently over- 
looked by almost everybody because it's 
easier to do so than face the facts. The facts 
are that not a single law has ever been passed 
by Congress requiring desegregation or in- 
tegration of public schools, restaurants or 
hotels, and not a single law has been adopted 
prohibiting discrimination in employment. 

America’s racial controversy today points 
up another omission in the field of law. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
consisting of nine men, is not a legislature. 
It cannot lawfully substitute its will for that 
of Congress. But it has done so. Also, two 
Presidents of the United States—in 1957 and 
1962, respectively—have used Federal troops 
to secure the enforcement of court orders 
relating to school integration, but no laws 
covering the subject have been passed by 
Congress. This creates abroad an “image” 
of dictatorship tactics. 

The 14th amendment itself makes no 
mention of schools or private or public em- 
ployment, but declares all citizens have a 
right to the “equal protection of the laws.” 
This same amendment says explicitly that 
Congress is given the power to pass laws to 
enforce the provisions of the article. No 
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laws dealing with desegregation in the 
schools have ever been passed by Congress. 

This truth is beginning to be 
at last by some leaders in who, this 
very month, have introduced bills setting 
forth what racial discrimination covers and 
what shall be prohibited. 

The United States has always been por- 
trayed abroad as a free republic. America, it 
has been emphasized, has a government of 
laws—not of men. But foreign observers 
have noted that an oligarchy of nine men— 
who hold office for life—has attempted to 
write the laws. Thoughtful students of 
democratic government abroad have been 
amazed at this departure from the very 
words of the Constitution, and this tends 
to hurt the “image” of the United States as 
supposedly a free republic governed by & 
written constitution. 

Commendable efforts have been made re- 
cently by local communities in different 
parts of the United States to try to settle 
the racial question by moral suasion These 
efforts were making progress when “demon- 
strations” heralded as “nonviolent” stirred 
up racial violence. The episodes have not 
been confined to the South. They have 
spread to all parts of the United States. 
Riots and other disturbances are frequent. 
Every day the press dispatches tell the world 
that some Americans are relying on a form 
of mob rule to convince citizens who disagree 
with all this that they had better give in or 
their businesses will be ruined. 

Has America learned anything in 100 years 
about how to deal with the race problem? 
In the 3 years after the War Between the 
States ended in 1865, a faction in Congress 
arbitrarily deprived several States of their 
seats in both Houses here, imposed military 
rule on the South, and sent in troops with 
bayonets to compel State legislatures to 
ratify the 14th amendment as the price of 
membership in the Federal Union. It was an 
example of lawlessness about which most 
Americans prefer not to read, though the 
facts are indelibly written in history books. 

The way out of all this is to follow the 
procedure stipulated in the Constitution— 
to submit in a lawful manner a new 14th 
amendment which will specify school inte- 
gration and anything else that two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress and the majority 
of the people in three-fourths of the States 
of the Union want to declare as “the law of 
the land.” Then there will be ample power 
for Congress to stipulate by statute just 
what shall be done about discrimination in 
public or private activities. 

It is never too late to right a wrong—even 
one committed 100 years ago. If, as is widely 
assumed, an overwhelming majority of the 
American people would support such an 
amendment to the Constitution, this process 
need not take long. The 2ist amendment 
repealing prohibition, for example, was 
adopted in only 9 months. The “image” of 
America abroad would then truly be por- 
trayed as a government of laws—not of men. 


— 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 31, 1963] 

PRIVATE BUSINESS AND INTEGRATION: POWER 
or DICTATORSHIP SEEN IN PROPOSAL FOR LAW 
To CLOSE ESTABLISHMENTS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Negro leaders are high-pressuring the Ken- 
nedy administration to coerce the dissenters 
on the segregation issues, even if it means 
the ruin of many private businesses which 
are caught in the emotional collision be- 
tween rival groups in local communities. 

President Kennedy apparently has de- 
cided to pass the buck to Congress. He has 
gone much further without law than any 
other Chief Executive to compel what is 
called “equal rights.” But the Negro leaders 
—stimulated by the immunity granted by 
the Supreme C.urt recently to participants 
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in street demonstrations which have pro- 
voked violence—say Mr. Kennedy hasn’t done 
enough. So the President concedes in effect, 
that he cannot proceed without a law, and 
now is about to ask Congress for more sweep- 
ing authority over business than has ever 
been given a Chief Executive in the Federal 
statute. If Congress balks, Mr. Kennedy can 
say he at least did his part. 

The proposal is that the President be given 
the right to close down any business if it 
insists on choosing its own customers or if 
it refuses to serve those who may be dis- 
orderly or otherwise engage in provocative 
acts that offend other customers and cause 
them to abstain from patronizing the busi- 
ness. 

Nothing in the Constitution, of course, 
authorizes any such use of power by the 
President. But Mr. Kennedy need worry 
little about this slight omiesion, for the 
chances are that no Congress will ever pass 
such legislation. It would mean, if enacted, 
the delegation to a President of the power 
of dictatorship over all private businesses 
throughout the country. Many a Member 
of the Senate or House who votes for such a 
statute would find an aroused and resentful 
electorate in 1964 imposing its only form of 
redress—the defeat of those who voted for 
such a bill. „ 

The campaign issue would not be based 
on the racial controversy alone. It would 
reach into every kind of economic activity in 
the country. For the proposed law would 
declare, in substance, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can erase all State lines for business 
operations and decide that every business 
can be regulated from Washington. Controls 
can then be imposed as to the customers a 
business must serve and the employees it 
must hire. 

The intention of those who now are draft- 
ing a bill on the subject is to rely on that 
provision of the Constitution which says 
Congress shall have power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States.” Again and again throughout 
American history, the Supreme Court has 
decided dozens of cases involving Federal 
laws that endeavored at first to distinguish 
between businesses operating within a State 
and those whose operations extended outside 
a State. Gradually the court has inclined 
to the view that all businesses can be affected 
by interstate commerce. The emphasis, how- 
ever, has been on their interstate character 
and on commodities—their manufacture or 
production or transportation. 

Only rarely has the Congress sought to deal 
with individuals in interstate commerce, and 
then only with the conditions of employment 
of those who are directly connected with 
businesses on either a local or national level. 
Never has the Congress or the Supreme Court 
held that a business cannot choose its cus- 
tomers or cannot discontinue operations per- 
manently or for a short time if it feels so 
inclined. 

The Supreme Court nowadays, however, is 
a quasi-political body. Just a few days ago 
the court ruled that those who provoked 
street demonstrations under cover of “civil 
rights” demands—often resulting in injury 
to other citizens—were guiltless and couldn't 
be disciplined as violators of local ordinances 
designed to preserve law and order. 

So, if Congress should pass a law giving 
dictatorship powers to a President, a ma- 
jority of the present Supreme Court Justices 
could be expected to uphold it. They prob- 
ably would disregard the article in the Con- 
stitution which says no person can be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” 

The only barrier which really remains is 
that which the voters themselves can erect in 
expressing their opposition to those individ- 
ual Members of Congress who might be in- 
clined to vote for a measure giving the Presi- 
dent control of the operations of every 
business—not only as to customers chosen 
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but as to employees hired. For the Federal 

Government would be able to compel the hir- 

ing of applicants who had been turned down. 

ve of the protest of the employer 
that he was on the basis of effi- 
ciency, Federal officials would be authorized 
to require acceptance of applicants in private 
business on whatever basis these officials 
chose to determine in each case. 

The inspiration for this new move by the 
Kennedy administration is evidently the con- 
curring opinion rendered recently by Justice 
Douglas of the Supreme Court. Althougn 
the explicit issue was not before the court 
in that case, he wrote at length his view that 
every private business which today operates 
under a State, city or county license thereby 
becomes “State-connected” and thus within 
the Federal concept under the 14th amend- 
ment, and that it can, therefore, be consti- 
tutionally restricted in accordance with spec- 
ifications laid down by Congress, 

No other issue in the 1964 campaign will 
affect the entire electorate so penetratingly 
as the one raised by the prospective legisla- 
tion about to be sponsored by the Kennedy 
administration. The economic impact of this 
move might be such that the debate will no 
longer be confined to the racial problem but 
will raise the question of whether a free- 
enterprise system could long survive under 
such totalitarian controls. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

May 29, 1963] 

New Aspect or INTEGRATION ISSUE: QUESTION 
OF A Person’s OWN CHOICE OF ACTION 
REACHED IN THE DEBATE 

(By Richard Wilson) 

After about 20 years of turbulent step-by- 
step progress toward race equality, the point 
has now been reached where the morality of 
personal choice comes stronger into question. 

Many people, particularly in the Northern 
States, have philosophically supported racial 
integration as a principle of American gov- 
ernment while conducting their own lives so 
as to minimize racial contacts. Or, these 
philosophical supporters of integration have 
indulged in token contacts which give the 
semblance of avoiding hypocrisy. 

For more than 25 years, beginning in 1938, 
the courts have been ordering the elimina- 
tion of segregation in public facilities, most 
notably in the public schools, but also in 
transportation, and to a lesser degree in 
housing and on public golf courses, beaches, 
swimming pools, libraries, and amusement 
parks. 

The major emphasis—in fact, it may be 
said the only legal emphasis—in this field 
has been on the equal use and benefits of 
public facilities. 

We find now, as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s rulings in the sit-in demonstration 
cases, the introduction of a newer element 
which has been implicitly present all the 
time but not so strongly brought forward. 

This is the question of private segregation. 

A great many individuals claim the right 
to conduct their lives in their own way and 
in the tradition of the English common law. 
They claim this right in their homes, their 
churches, their means of making a livelihood, 
and other phases of their lives which need 
not be directly involved with the state. 

They claim the right to make fools of 
themselves, to choose weak or transient 
friends, to drink too much or eat too much, 
to be rude to their neighbors and to be surly 
and intolerant with their fellow man be- 
cause they do not like his looks or the way 
he scratches himself. 

There are some, probably millions, who 
wish to practice private segregation by be- 
longing to clubs, and going to or operating 
restaurants, stores, churches, theaters and 
social assemblies where there are not any 
Negroes. This may be a misguided and rep- 
rehensible way of life, but it is not one which 
is prohibited by the 14th amendment to the 
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Constitution of the United States, as cur- 
rently interpreted. a 

Whether or not this will continue to be 
wholly the case is the question, 

In the rulings freeing some 40 sit-in dem- 
onstrators, the Supreme Court came to the 
fringes of the question. These rulings were 
based on the illegality of attempting to en- 
force segregation laws which are unconsti- 
tutional, 

Left open was the question of whether a 
storckeeper or restaurant operator can of 
his free choice conduct his own private seg- 
regation unaffected by law. If he cannot, 
then there will have been a moral break- 
through which in due time would un- 
doubtedly have a wider ranging effect. The 
Court will have an opportunity in the near 
future to rule more narrowly on this ques- 
tion in a Maryland case which has been as- 
signed for reargument, 

It may well be that the very nature of 
operating a business which caters to the 
general public will be found to be so affected 
by the interests of the State that it must 
be open to all, white and colored. The fact 
that such a business abuts a public street 
or must get public licenses of one form or 
another may be found to invest it with the 
character of a public facility. 

The morality of personal choice, while not 
yet judged legally by the Supreme Court, has 
always been in question in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. This was first seen in the 
advocacy by the Kennedys of the admission 
of Negroes to all-white private clubs, and 
more recently in the President's proposal 
that more Negroes and whites visit each 
other’s homes and share each other’s eating 
habits. In the District of Columbia the 
question is rising as to whether a person 

for public sale can legally 
refuse to sell to a Negro for the sole reason 
of the prospective buyer’s color. 

In view of these trends of thought, the 
observations of the Court’s lone dissenter, 
Justice Harlan, are worthy of long consid- 
eration. He said: 

“An individual's right to restrict the use 
of his property, however unregenerate a par- 
ticular exercise of that right may be thought, 
lies beyond the reach of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Freedom ot the individual to choose his 
associates or his neighbors; to use and dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit; to be 

, arbitrary, capricious, even unjust 
in his personal relations are things all en- 
titled to a large measure of protection from 
Government interference.” 


{From the New York Times, May 30, 1963] 
In THE NATION: DEEPENING TWILIGHT OVER 
PRIVATE PROPERTY RIGHTS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WAsHINGTON, May 29.—If the President rec- 
ommends, Congress accepts, and the Supreme 
Court validates the proposal now before Pres- 
ident Kennedy—a legislative ban on cus- 
tomer discrimination by the private owners 
of public accommodation facilities—the 
long-existing judicial, executive, and legis- 
lative concept of private property rights will 
not be the only casualty. 

The proposal Mr. Kennedy is seriously con- 
sidering is to expand by Federal statute the 
antidiscrimination bans of the 14th amend- 
ment to all commercial establishments which 
sell articles that have crossed State lines in 
their progress from the producer and proc- 
essor to the vendor. That would be accom- 
plished by including these transactions with- 
in the constitutional power of the Federal 
Government to regulate interstate commerce. 

In addition to the total extinction of a 

private right of free choice, 
the following would be the effects of this pro- 
posed law if validated: 

1, Legislation by Congress, for the first 
time since the lapse of certain Reconstruc- 
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tion statutes, in areas of discrimination not 
yet preempted by the Federal courts, 

2. The end of the geographical paradox, 
with respect to forms of antidiscrimination 
by private property owners of facilities of 
public accommodation, created by the Su- 
preme. Court's sit-in decisions 2 weeks ago. 

Section 5. of the 14th amendment declares 
that “Congress shall have power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article.” These provisions forbid “any 
State to abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States” to “deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law" or to “deny the equal 
protection of the laws” to any citizen. For 
a number of years, in the continued refusal 
of Congress to accept as appropriate legis- 
lation” of the amendment a ban on racial 
segregation in the public schools, public rec- 
reational and accommodation areas within 
any State, the Supreme Court has superseded 
the unemployed legislative process by im- 
posing these bans as the final interpreter of 
the Constitution. Congress, under the pro- 
posal before President Kennedy, by use of 
authority granted by another part of the 
Constitution—the interstate commerce 
clause—would enter a private property sec- 
tor of discrimination the Federal courts have 
not reached. e 


THE REGIONAL DECISIONS 


The geographical paradox of the sit-in de- 
cisions would vanish, because such a val- 
idated statute would make this customer 
discrimination unconstitutional everywhere 
in the United States. The decisions apply 
only to States and communities where segre- 
gated service is imposed by law or by pub- 
lic policy of the authorities in the absence 
of a law. The proposed statute would make 
this segregated service as unconstitutional 
in Montana as the Supreme Court has held 
it to be in the Southern States and com- 
munities. 

But the law would be a violent departure 
from the long-affirmed constitutional con- 
cept of private rights in this country. These 
have already been threatened in practice by 
judges, politiclans of both parties, and by 
self-serving social agitators who encourage 
mass coercion as a method of accomplishing 
any objectives which population groups self- 
adjudge to be constitutional because they 
want them, regardless of their violation of 
the legal rights of others. 

But Justice Harlan should not long re- 
main the only high Federal official to stress 
that in the current racial controversy is “a 
clash of competing constitutional claims of 
a high order: liberty and equality;” and that 
“e © * freedom of the individual to choose 
his associates * * * and use his property as 
he sees fit,” even though “irrational and 
even unjust“ is “entitled to a large measure 
of protection from governmental interfer- 
ence.” 

In Paris today, where his official duties 
have pleasingly dispatched him, Representa- 
tive ADAM CLAYTON PowELt repeated his pre- 
diction that Congress will pass a firm equal 
Tights bill this year because “the white man 
is scared.” If the provisions of the measure 
satisfy the demands of one group of Amer- 
icans at the expense of the rights of others, 
this will lend credibility to PowELL’s boast 
in that “world opinion” which haunts the 
policies of the administration. 

[From the Columbia (S..) Record, Re- 
printed From the Wall Street Journal] 
In THE Nauk OF Equatiry: PUBLIC Paces’ 
INTEGRATION HEADS INTO PRIVATE RIGHTS 

If you are a restaurant operator in a city 
with an ordinance upholding segregation, or 
where prevailing sentiment favors it, you 
plainly do not have full freedom of choice as 
to whom you will serye, If you serve Ne- 
groes, you invite either prosecution or 
ostracism. 
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That is one of the things wrong with such 
local laws; the effect is to limit the freedom 
of all concerned. And that is why the Su- 
preme Court ruled last week, in the several 
Southern cases before it, that Negroes cannot 
be prosecuted by the local authorities for 
sit-ins in these private establishments. 


Unfortunately the ruling also raises new 
problems that seem sure to trouble the fu- 
ture of race relations. The free choice of 
the restaurant operator is not improved. If 
he serves Negroes, he transgresses local law 
or custom; if he refuses, they can trespass 
on his property with impunity. He is left 
with little control over private decisions 
which traditionally in this country are up 
to the individual. 

The local police, moreover, are left in a 
dilemma. One obvious way out is for the 
appropriate lawmakers to repeal segregation 
ordinances where they exist. But unless or 
until that is done, the police do have the 
duty of upholding law and main or- 
der. How do they do that when sit-ins and 
other demonstrations threaten violence? 
How do you keep order if the violators of 
local law are immune from prosecution? 

As a practical matter, the Supreme Court 
ruling is likely to encourage the increasingly 
widespread, and increasingly violent, trend 
of the demonstrations. So the problem of 
maintaining order is compounded—and not 
just in the South. 


PARADOX 


For the ruling has also produced an in- 
stant geographical paradox. In a Northern 
area where no public insistence on segrega- 
tion exists, a private businessman is free to 
discriminate against a Negro or anyone else. 

One proposed piece of legislation to deal 
with the paradox would in effect outlaw dis- 
crimination anywhere by any private busi- 
ness which must operate under State or local 
licensing, and that covers a lot of businesses. 
This sort of solution would remove the geo- 
graphical paradox, all right, but as the New 
York Times’ Arthur Krock observes, the 
“long-established judicial and legislative 
concept of private property rights would dis- 
appear with the paradox.” 

The Supreme Court, then, is skirting 
treacherous waters in this question of de- 
segregation in private as opposed to public 
places. Justice Harlan, in his partial dis- 
sent, calls the issue “a clash of competing 
constitutional claims of a high order: liberty 
and equality.” 

He continues: “Freedom of the individual 
to choose his associates or his neighbors, 
to use and dispose of his property as he sees 
fit, to be irrational, arbitrary, capricious, 
even unjust in his personal relations are 
things all entitled to a large measure of pro- 
tection from governmental interference. 
This liberty would be overridden, in the name 
of equality, if the strictures of the 14th 
amendment were applied to governmental 
and private actions without distinction.” 

PRIVATE RIGHTS 

It is more than a little disturbing that, in 
less than 10 years, the just and proper out- 
lawing of segregation in public places is 
heading into the area of private rights. Not 
only is liberty affected; equality is getting 
some new definitions. 

Thus there is a developing viewpoint that 
Negroes must not only be afforded equality 
of treatment but in fact be made “more 
equal.” The law, that is, must do more than 
permit free association in public places; it 
must be bent to fore integration in schools, 
businesses and housing throughout the 
country. 

This feeling apparently stems from a reali- 
gation that legal desegregation does not 
bring actual integration; that neither the 
white nor the Negro people as a whole are 
prepared to manage wholesale integration. 
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We may deplore the fact, but it is a fact 
nonetheless. It shows up in the general 
preference of northerners, in practice, for 
separation in housing. It shows up dra- 
matically in the phenomenon of the extrem- 
ist Black Muslims, whatever proportion of 
Negro sentiment they reflect; they do not 
want integration but the opposite; Negro 
hegemony in areas of their own, as exists in 
the new nations of Africa. 


HARD FACT 


This being a hard fact of human nature 
at its present stage of development, some 
whites and some Negro leaders reason that 
human nature must be forced—by legal 
means or violence or both—to accept what 
it will not so far voluntarily accept. It isa 
viewpoint that does not yet enjoy the force 
of law, but it is the direction in which the 
Supreme Court seems to be moving. If 
so, it is not difficult to see how things can 
get out of hand. 

For our part, we certainly believe the Ne- 
groes must be given the constitutional rigats 
and privileges accorded all other citizens. 
We also believe that a degree of integration 
manageable by both the white and the Negro 
communities will come if it is permitted to 
come gradually. 

But we are sure the whole Nation, white 
and Negro, stands to lose greatly if it ever as- 
sumes that individual rights and ordinary 
commonsense should be smashed in the 
name of equality. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, June 3, 
1963] 


BEAM In WASHINGTON’S EYE 


Kennedy administration strategists have 
been burning the midnight oil the past few 
days, preparing two new civil rights bills 
which are scheduled to be presented to Con- 
gress this week. The flurry of activity was 
set off by a wave of demonstrations across 
the Nation in behalf of equal rights for 
the Negro. 

Even as the Justice Department lawyers 
worked to complete the hurried-up legisla- 
tion, however, the rights of citizens to 
walk the public sidewalks were being effec- 
tively denied just a few blocks away. The 
reason, of course, is a worsening wave of 
Washington crime which has now become a 
national disgrace. Yet there is no evidence 
that the Justice Department has lifted a 
finger to eliminate these injustices on its 
own doorstep. 

But if the alarming incidence of vicious 
crimes in the Nation's Capital has yet to in- 
spire administration action, at least it has 
begun to receive long overdue recognition in 
the national press. In the current issue of 
Look magazine, Washington Correspondent 
Fletcher Knebel writes a “Portrait of a Sick 
City.” His article begins: 

“Behind its domes, spires, monuments and 
broad, tree-bowered avenues, Washington, 
D.C., is a sick city. Only a few blocks from 
the great, scrubbed Federal buildings lies a 
savage urban jungle where life is cheap and 
human dignity is an alien term. Within a 
mile of the glittering White House state din- 
ners, ‘latchkey’ kids who know no family 
restraint roam the midnight streets, yoking, 
mugging, beating, and gang-raping. The 
Nation's Capital probably boasts more civi- 
lized brainpower and more good intentions 
to the square mile than any city in the world. 
Yet there are miles and miles of Washington 
streets on which no sensible woman dares 
to walk at night. 

“The District of Columbia, proud symbol 
of the American dream since the days of 
John Adams, is a city in disgrace. In its 
public schools, discipline is a mocked word. 
The dropout rate, 39 percent, runs above 
the national average. Brawls, vandalism 
and pillage abound. Police answer frequent 
school alarms. Teenage pregnancy is wide- 
spread. 
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“It is a city where crime stalks the streets 
and alleys and forces the doors of unwary 
apartment dwellers. Wives, daughters and 
secretaries of prominent citizens, both mili- 
tary and civilian, are mugged, robbed, raped. 
Washington has more aggravated assault 
than any U.S. city in the 500,000-to-1,000,000 
population bracket. Even churches have in- 
stalled thug-proof iron bars to protect their 
female clerical workers from the danger of 
attack.” 

Knebel pulls no punches in discussing the 
source of most of the crime. 

“The Nation’s Capital,” he writes, “has 
come face to face with a disagreeable fact: 
Crime and school hooliganism spring over- 
whelmingly from the large Negro popula- 
tion. As whites migrated to the suburbs and 
Negroes took over its core, Washington be- 
came the only large city in the United States 
with a black majority.” 

The injustices perpetrated by Negroes in 
Washington offer no justification, of course, 
for injustices against Negroes in other sec- 
tions of the Nation. But the contrast be- 
tween Federal action in the wake of tempo- 
rary terror in Birmingham and Federal 
inaction in the wake of persistent terror in 
Washington should be obvious. 

Moreover, the lesson to be learned from 
Washington's experience should not be lost 
on those who seek to change the racial pat- 
terns of the Nation overnight. In Wash- 
ington, implementation of the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation edicts has been more 
revolutionary than in any other city where 
segregation was customary. The ugly re- 
sults are there for all to see. 

Despite the tone of immediacy in the Ne- 
gro agitators’ current demands and the Fed- 
eral Government’s responses, & gradual 
evolutionary approach—motivated by respon- 
sible men of all races in each individual 
community—remains the only real avenue 
of progress in American race relations. 

Maybe law-abiding Washingtonians will 
have to demonstrate in the streets and con- 
vince the administration the Nation’s im- 
age“ is being impaired before they will re- 
gain the right to use their sidewalks in 
safety. 

But even if the Nation cannot find an 
early cure for Washington’s sickness, let us 
at least gain something from our knowl- 
edge of its causes. 

[From the Jasper County (S.C.) News] 

THE Law OF THE LAND CHANGES 


In our day and time, we wonder what is 
the law of the land. For over 50 years the 
law of the land was, separate but equal 
schools were constitutional. This was ruled 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in the Pless case. 

This was the days before nine old misfits 
composed the Court. In 1954 these nine old 
misfits ruled that this was no longer the law 
of the land, although Congress never changed 
the laws in this period of time. 

Recently, Judge Scarlett ruled that the 
Negro pupil did not make a showing that 
warranted integration. However, three 
southern Federal judges overruled him and 
said that this was an abuse of his discretion. 
We did not hear of any such ruling in 1954. 
They also stated that a person did not have 
the right to ask the United States to reverse 
its previous ruling. If only the courts had 
taken that position in 1954. Again, we say 
it is not who you are, or what you are, but 
what color you are. 

As demonstrations on a mass scale con- 
tinue in Birmingham, Ala., the danger of a 
serious explosion increases by the hour, for 
the demonstrators appear determined to test 
to the limit the restraint of law enforcement 
Officers. 

Citizens of this country have a right to 
peaceably assemble. The ist amendment 
forbids Congress from making any law 
abridging that right, and the 14th amend- 
ment (adopted illegally in 1868) has been 
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held by the Supreme Court since the mid- 
twenties to impose the same prohibition on 
the States. 

However, it should be remembered that 
only peaceable assembly is sanctioned, and 
any violence can be punished. The Court 
has repeatedly ruled that abuses of rights 
are punishable just as any other offense. In 
fact, the Supreme Court has itself upheld a 
Federal court injunction prohibiting assem- 
bly of segregationists during school integra- 
tion crises because such assemblies “threat- 
ened to incite a riot.” 

The courts have also held that States, un- 
der their police power, can prohibit blocking 
of traffic on public streets and highways for 
the simple reason that streets were made to 

traffic and regulation is necessary to 
protect the public welfare. 

Also germane to the present demonstra- 
tions in Birmingham is the fact that the 
right of a State to enforce school attendance 
laws has never been questioned seriously by 
the Federal judiciary. 

Now this has all changed—if your color is 
right you can riot and demonstrate and you 
can miss school to join these riots and dem- 
onstrations and the local authorities can do 
nothing to you, according to the Federal 
courts. 


WHAT IS A WAR DETERRENT? 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most often used terms in discus- 
sion of foreign military policy in recent 
years is “deterrent.” Judging from the 
context of the statements which include 
the use of this term, one must conclude 
not nearly all who use the term are re- 
ferring to the same concept. It is well, 
therefore, that this term be defined. 

In the spring 1963 issue of Orbis, Gen. 
Dale O. Smith has defined the term in 
an article entitled What Is a War Deter- 
rent?” Not only does General Smith in 
this article define a war deterrent, but 
he also carefully analyzes the two prin- 
cipal conflicting schools of thought on 
the composition or nature of a war deter- 
rent in the United States today. I 
would commend this article to the read- 
ing of every Member of the Congress, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wuat Is A War DETERRENT? ! 
(By Dale O. Smith) 


It should not be beyond the ingenuity of 
man to govern his affairs in such a way as to 
reduce the possibility of war, or limit its vio- 
lence. To this end, much brainpower has 
been expended, with a great burst of intel- 
lectual activity in the last decade. No doubt 
the awesome power of nuclear weapons, 
coupled with the fear of an unfriendly and 
powerful rival nation, has accelerated the 
search for greater international stability. 


Broadly speaking, the search for a war 
deterrent has given birth to two conflicting 
schools of thought. One, the traditional 
school, and the one upon which our national 
policy has successfully rested since the 
Korean war, is that of military superiority. 


This article was prepared with assistance 
from the Committee of National Security 
Policy Research of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. Observations are those of 
the author and should not be construed as 
policies of the U.S. Air Force, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, or the Department of Defence. 
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our military ority, according 
to this school, the rival will be deterred from 
attacking. 

The other concept is rather new to mili- 
tary thought and has been arrived at through 
intellectual speculation. It is born of the 
despair of achieving a true military superior- 
ity. If, the question is asked, the United 
States wins a war but loses a large proportion 
of its population, has it really won at all? 
Answering in the negative, as one must when 
considering the present balance of forces, 
followers of the new school propose a novel 
solution. They reason, taking a leaf from 
the book of feudal wars when the contenders 
sealed the status quo by the exchange of 
hostages, that by making hostages out of mil- 
lions of people in each country, stability will 
be assured. 

In other words, if each country possesses 
relatively invulnerable “hard” interconti- 
nental nuclear weapons (and only strategic 


other, In this way, each side can withstand 
a first strike and retaliate with enough nu- 
clear power to destroy the other's principal 
centers of population. A mutual threat of 
so frightening a kind is believed to provide 
a mutual deterrent to war. Such an ar- 
rangement is called a stable deterrence. The 
term “stable” is derived from the notion that 
each country can still retaliate after a sur- 
prise strategic attack; if neither country re- 
lies on “soft” weapons which might be de- 
stroyed in a surprise attack, neither of them 
will be forced to strike first in order to uti- 
lize these vulnerable weapons. 

There is a wi belief and confidence 
in the possibility of a “stable” deterrence of 
een the United States and Russia. 
Other terms, such as “balance of terror,” 
“finite or minimum deterrence,” or, an ex- 
treme version, “nuclear parity,” identify 
variants of the same strategic philosophy. 
Essentially, they refer to a hypothetical in- 
ternational condition in which the two great 
powers have deployed enough hardened or 
hidden long-range nucléar weapons to de- 
stroy one another's cities, no matter which 
one strikes first. 

The “stable” deterrent concept, reduced to 
military phraseology, represents a defensive 
strategy. It is reasoned that, if weapons are 
made so invulnerable that there is no mili- 
tary need to strike first, the sheer horror of 
nuclear war and the certainty of devastating 
counterattacks on one’s unprotected cities 
will deter both countries from assuming the 
initiative. Conversely, it is argued, unhard- 
ened and well-targeted offensive weapons 
(such as bombers) are only suitable for a 
first strike and thus cause instability by 
both threatening and inviting a surprise at- 
tack. These are the so-called provocative 
weapons. Refining this further, some argue 
that in order to reduce the arms race our 
national strategy should point toward an 
agreed finite number of hardened or hidden 
offensive weapons on both sides. Some ad- 
vocates assert that only a few hundred are 
needed to lay waste to cities of the other 
side. 

The final step in this reasoning is that 
defensive measures against these offensive 
weapons, such as anti-ICBM’s or even civil 
defense, should also be equated or mu- 
tually reduced so that neither side would 
gain a strategic defensive advantage: a coun- 
try well defended against ICBM’s might be 
tempted to risk a first strike. 

This concept is closely linked to that of 
conventional limited“ war. The “stable” 
deterrent school concedes that international 
conflict may lead to certain ancillary wars; 
but the stable deterrent would restrain each 
side from employing nuclear weapons of any 
sort. To employ nuclear weapons of any sort 
would probably lead, according to this 
theory, to an “escalation” resulting eventu- 
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ally in unleashing an intercontinental holo- 
caust. 

Herein lies a basic inconsistency. If the 
“stable” deterrent were truly effective, use 
of nuclear weapons in limited wars would 
not lead to escalation and therefore would 
not a mutually destructive exchange 
on rival cities. In other words, if the argu- 
ment holds true that major nuclear war 
would be deterred because of the mutual 
threat to hostage cities, it should hold true 
whether or not nuclear weapons are used 
tactically against purely military targets. 

Should the postulated limited war be a 
central one—a war between the two principal 
antagonists—the advocates of the “stable” 
deterrent contend that each side would vol- 
untarily limit itself to conventional weap- 
ons rather than risk the mutual nuclear 
exchange. Thus, war would be fought along 
the lines of World War I rather than World 
War II. One must keep in mind that “pro- 
vocative” aircraft (by refueling, most war- 
planes can carry megaton weapons over in- 
tercontinental ranges) have largely been 
eliminated in the “stable” deterrent equa- 
tion. So the conventional war would largely 
be tied to the ground as it was in 1914-18. 

There can be no doubt that the putative 
strength of an enemy’s military forces, the 
difficulty of destroying his forces, and his 
counterattack capability have always fur- 
nished deterrents to war. Whenever it is 
believed that an enemy has superior power 
of this sort, the deterrence is comparably 
stronger. But one must always realize that 
in war, or in the contemplation of war, 
there is usually a wide disparity between the 
actual balance of military power and what is 
believed to be the balance. This fact tends 
to weaken the prospects for a stable deter- 
rent. 
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It is doubtful that any political or mili- 
tary analyst could ever find an equality of 
power between any two countries. The ele- 
ments of national power are infinite, varying 
from the confidence and resolve of one in- 
dividual to the emotional heat generated in 
a legislative body by an international inci- 
dent; or from the firepower of one rifleman 
to that of an ICBM; or from the patriotism of 
a school teacher to the callous opportunism 
of a racketeer. National power cannot pos- 
sibly be measured by counting ICBM’s. The 
sources of national power are dynamic, ever- 
changing and inconceivably complicated. 
Any attempt to compare the power of one 
nation to that of a near-equal rival will fail 
to assess many imponderable and unknown 
factors. National power is directly affected, 
too, by political and foreign policies. If the 
U.S.S.R., for example, were as unaggressive 
as Switzerland, the world power structure 
would differ considerably from the actual 
one. Hence it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to equate the power of two na- 
tions regardless of how armaments are meas- 
ured, balanced and manipulated, simply 
because armaments alone provide only a 
fraction of the total power of any state. 

Most stable deterrent philosophers argue, 
however, that the novel function of inter- 
continental nuclear warfare makes it pos- 
sible today to achieve a measured standoff 
in destructive capacities, Yet, there seems to 
be no reason why the same logic did not 
apply in a world without nuclear weapons. 
Two opposing land powers of an earlier cen- 
tury, each with comparable military force, 
could conceivably fight until every city was 
destroyed and every human being on either 
side was killed. This has never happened in 
history, simply because no matter how 
equally matched, few peoples have displayed 
that kind of collective resolve which would 
permit continued fighting to the point of 
suicide. One or the other belligerent usually 
gave up long before reaching the point of 
mutual annihilation—or one side only was 
annihilated. 
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Is there any reason to believe that states 
will behave differently under nuclear attack? 
After one or two massive exchanges of de- 
structive power, it would seem very likely 
that one or both of the contestants would 
“throw in the sponge.” But the side most 
likely to hold on would be that side which 
believed it was ahead and believed it could 
survive. As always, the side which first lost 
hope of winning would capitulate. 

Members of the stable deterrent school will 
argue that even one or two nuclear attacks in 
force would cause so many millions of 
casualties that the contemplation of any 
such exchanges is out of the question. 
Nevertheless, most military attention has 
been paid to offensive means of warfare. 
Each side contemplates the destruction of 
enemy weapons on the ground. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the spillover from 
these attacks is bound to obliterate some 
cities and fill the air with lethal fallout. 
Today, neither side has adequate defenses 
against such attacks. 

Thus, if the present standoff situation 
prevails, the stable deterrent may provide a 
way to turn back the clock so that both 
sides will prefer to fight with conventional 
weapons. The fallacy in this assumption 
lies in the fact that the dynamism of power 
is bound to oscillate, and one side or the 
other will probably develop defenses for 
blunting offensive attacks to the degree that 
they might be endured and countered. 
Even now, means are available to provide 
fairly effective defenses, but public under- 
standing of both the danger and the means 
to counteract it is apparently insufficient to 
cause the necessary steps to be taken. More 
confidence seems to be placed in the stable 
deterrent philosophy and its handmaiden, 
nuclear parity, than in taking reasonable 
measures for defense. 

Unconvincing also is the argument that, 
given a large but equal number of nuclear 
weapons on each side, an increase on one 
side of a few more, or a technological im- 
provement by one country, would not upset 
significantly the balance of power. Military 
historians frequently point out that a minor 
military advantage can cause a major dif- 
ference in the fortunes of war. More impor- 
tant, a believed advantage or disadvantage 
can spell this vital difference between defeat 
and victory even though the facts may be 
unrelated to the beliefs. Often this advan- 
tage cannot be measured or predicted in ad- 
vance of the actual conflict. A typical ex- 
ample is supplied by the German advance in 
1940 across Belgium and northern France. 
The German Army overcame an impregnable 
fortification (the Maginot Line) with fewer 
troops and less armor than the Allies had. 
What was the elusive quality which ac- 
counted for its overwhelming victory? This 
and similar historical riddles might be pon- 
dered by the nuclear parity school. 

Fallout shelters and city evacuation plans 
and drills could save millions of lives in the 
event of war. So could effective anti- 
ICBM’s. Who knows what technology and 
military sclence could develop were resources 
for defensive measures as readily available as 
they have been for offensive weapons sys- 
tems? What could we be doing in space ex- 
ploration and in space defense today if our 
vision had been a shade clearer in 1945? 
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Past failures to predict the future, how- 
ever, should not cause us to throw up our 
hands and cry “all is lost.” We can, now 
that we can understand nuclear strategy bet- 
ter, improve our military posture. We can 
find ways to strengthen our air and space 
defense in order to prevent an Armageddon. 
We can also find ways to reduce arms pro- 
duction and forces-in-being without risking 
national security. 

Consider for a moment the advantage 
which would accrue to the Soviets if they 
were the first to introduce an effective evac- 
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uation and shelter program. They could 
launch an all-out surprise attack against us 
with not too much fear of a retaliatory 
strike. If we were not equally prepared in 
civil defense, the Soviets would have achieved 
a rather stable deterrent in their favor. The 
same would work in reverse if we first 
achieved effective defensive systems, active 
or passive, which could insure the safety of 
most of our population. It is a military (if 
not a natural) axiom that effective defenses 
are stabilizing. A porcupine gets into few 
fights. 

But most stable deterrent advocates wish 
to limit defensive weapons, Otherwise, they 
say, the logic of deterrence breaks down: 
when cities are protected, their populations 
are no longer hostages. Few seem to have 
considered the political problem of convinc- 
ing the American voter that, as a hostage, 
he must not seek to improve his chances for 
survival. Perhaps the American voter will 
not wish to play the role of hostage. 

But there are more basic weaknesses in 
this stable deterrent hypothesis. It con- 
ceives of a balanced and nearly static world 
which never existed, and certainly does not 
exist today. Could the physical scientists 
who compose an important group within the 
stable deterrent school be picturing the finely 
balanced scales of a laboratory? The distinc- 
tion is that human societies cannot be 
weighed as are chemicals, or measured as are 
elements of physical force. One cannot con- 
template balancing anything unless the ma- 
terials on both sides of the scales are inert. 
In world power politics, this is patently im- 
possible. In terms of technology it is equal- 
ly farfetched. One cannot predict what 
tecnnological breakthroughs might occur, 
but one can predict that any agreement on 
balanced numbers or kinds of nuclear weap- 
ons would be out of date before the agree- 
ments were fulfilled. In this age of scien- 
tific and technological explosion, nothing 
remains stable very long. 

Since the end of World War II, there have 
been at least three complete changes of stra- 
tegic weapons systems—from B-29's and B- 
36's, to B-47'’s and B-52's, to B-52'’s and 
ICBM’s. Since technological progress seems 
to advance at an ever-increasing rate, weap- 
ons actually become obsolescent be- 
fore reaching operation status. 

The advocates of stable deterrence seek 
to forestall the destabilizing effect of tech- 
nological change by providing for the control 
and inspection of research and develop- 
ment. This measure would seem even 
harder to achieve. To order people to stop 
inventing is like telling them to stop think- 
ing. Many kinds of research for presumably 
peaceful purposes might have world-shaking 
military application, The research which 
led to the atom bomb initially bore no re- 
lation to any military research program. 
Neither did the invention of the airplane 
or the rocket, the railroad, telegraph, tele- 
phone, automobile or radio. 

Regardless of arms control agreements, 
men will continue to think, to experiment 
and to invent. The knowledge that man 
now has of this world will always provide 
a springboard for the acquisition of more 
and more knowledge. 

The designers of the stable deterrent hy- 
pothesis may have been influenced by the 
traditional British principle of “balance of 
power.” One must look at this principle 
carefully to realize that the British were 
never quite content with a true balance of 
power, even if such a state of things had 
been possible. What they sought were com- 
binations of alliances which tipped the bal- 
ance in their favor. In the 19th century, 
Great Britain maintained a fleet able to 
outgun any combination of fleets which 
might have been allied against her. This 
condition hardly signified a balance. It was 
only when the German High Seas Fleet ap- 
proached parity and the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente arrangements began to 
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balance landpower, that a most unstable 
situation prevailed. When the balance be- 
came unstable Germany saw a chance for 
victory in superior tactics, ie. in rapid 
mobilization and attack, a course she pur- 
sued in 1914. 

Even though exact parity is never possible, 

today the military power of the United 
States and U.S.S.R. are comparable. One 
can hardly contend that this near-parity is 
creating a condition of stability. There can 
be little doubt that the trend is in the op- 
posite direction. Each nation, struggling 
for ways in which to achieve an imbalance 
in her favor, and failing to do so, is creating 
the very instability which can lead to nuclear 
war. 
International stability will probably not 
obtain until one side or the other achieves 
a clearly recognizable advantage. This does 
not mean, necessarily, that the stronger will 
inevitably conquer the weaker. World pub- 
lic opinion and economic motives have pro- 
tected—at least, for some time—the inde- 
pendence of many weak states throughout 
history. But the philosophy of interna- 
tional communism will not tolerate the 
existence of the alliance of free states—if it 
becomes obviously weaker. 

To assume a stable situation when, in 
the words of former President Eisenhower, 
“two atomic colossi confront each other 
across a trembling world,” is to oversimplify 
and misread history and the dynamics of in- 
ternational politics. 

To reiterate, a mechanical balance is not 
possible in any live social environment, 
Consider the effort to equate two individuals 
in a contest as closely controlled, regulated, 
and inspected as a boxing match. Could 
one say that because the two rivals weigh 
the same they are equally matched? Could 
a stable deterrent deter either? Impon- 
derable factors such as courage, speed, stam- 
ina, reaction time, motivation, muscular co- 
ordination, experience, coaching, and so on, 
would more than likely determine the out- 
come of the match. The multiplicity of 
factors which determine success in any sit- 
uation, and the infinite variety of circum- 
stances, preclude exact measurements of 
power balances. The meaningful axioms 
are few. There is one that seems to hold 
in any contest: the most skillful player, 
possessed of resources comparable to those 
of his opponent, wins. 

States, like people, can, in the heat of 
controversy, blind themselves to the conse- 
quences of their acts. A country, prey to 
uncontrollable emotions, may go to war 
against impossible odds, with no logical 
chance of victory. Paraguay fought against 
an overwhelming alliance of Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Chile in 1864, Serbia stood up to 
the great Austro-Hungarian empire in 1914, 
England and France declared war on Ger- 
many in 1989 when they felt themselves to 
be grossly inferior. 

Almost any country can be pushed too 
far, as was Hungary in 1956. It then feels 
compelled to fight regardless of the conse- 
quences, Patrick Henry’s declaration, “Give 
me liberty or give me death,” is not an iso- 
lated expression of human defiance of an 
intolerable situation. 

Probably no military force, regardless of 
how superior it may be, could ever assure an 
absolute deterrent. People have been known 
to fight against whatever odds if sufficiently 
provoked. But if military superiority can- 
not provide an absolute deterrent, neither 
can nuclear parity. If war has been joined, 
nuclear parity will result in a mutual 
slaughter of populations with little chance 
of either side exploiting an advantage. On 
the other hand, the side possessing military 
superiority will at least dominate the enemy, 
dictate terms, and establish its pattern of 
government in the postwar world. In other 
words, a nuclear parity strategy would not 
provide for winning a war once the deterrent 
fails; yet millions would be killed. In a war 
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fought by the United States from a position 
of military superiority in which enemy mili- 


population would be spared 
struction and hence fewer casualties would 
result. The political outcome would cer- 
tainly favor the stronger power. 

Neither eventuality is very attractive; the 
only winners in either event may be those 
who do not fight. But if military superiority 
provides the best chance of deterring war 
and of winning, should war occur, and of 
causing fewer casualties, a policy of seeking 
to assure this superiority would seem to offer 
the American people the best protection 
available in the nuclear age. 


BIAS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reports 
from Moscow disclose that the Soviet 
Russian attacks on Jews—only 1½ per- 
cent of the population of the U.S.S.R.— 
are continuing, and that at least 83 Jews 
have been executed out of a total of 140 
persons in the U.S.S.R. sentenced to 
death for alleged economic offenses. 
Mass trials in many cities have been 
strongly anti-Jewish in character. At 
the same time Soviet sensitivity to 
charges of anti-Semitism is reflected in 
Moscow’s propaganda efforts to rebut 
such accusations. Soviet newspapers 
deny the existence of a Jewish problem, 
deny the existence of prejudice, and fea- 
ture testimonials allegedly from Jews 
praising the fair treatment they receive. 
None of these testimonials, however, re- 
fers to the almost insoluble difficulties 
Jews face in trying to maintain their re- 
ligious rituals and observances like deny- 
ing them Passover matzoth and to the 
virtual nonexistence of Yiddish cultural 
activities in the Soviet. 

These Soviet “trials” are the subject 
of a significant analysis by Roscoe Drum- 
mond. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp his syndicated col- 
umn entitled “Jews Are Target of Cam- 
paign,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and other newspapers on May 
27; and the Moscow dispatch to the New 
York Times, which appeared on May 31. 

There being no objection, the column 
and dispatch were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 27, 1963] 
Jews ARE TARGET oF CAMPAIGN 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

A vast and many-sided campaign against 
“economic parasites” is being carried out in 
the Soviet Union today—with ominous over- 
tones. 

Its declared objective is understandable. 
It is to eradicate widespread economic crime 
in which large numbers of Soviet citizens ap- 
parently engage in one degree or another. 

Three powerful instruments of the state 
are being used in this concerted operation. 
They are: Mass show trials, a mounting num- 
ber of death sentences, and a nationwide 
propaganda drive in the Soviet press. 

In dozens of Soviet cities people are being 
mobilized to witness the trials and to en- 
dorse the convictions (which always come 
out the same way: “Guilty”). The crimes 
are described as embezzlement of public 
funds and property, currency speculation, 
and bribery. In groups of 8 to 60, the ac- 
cused are tried and sentenced—without right 
of appeal and generally to long imprison- 
ment. 

Steadily the toll has mounted of those sen- 
tenced “to death by shooting.” It has 
reached more than 140. This stark fact of 
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meting out capital punishment for economic 
offenses is to shock humane opin- 
ion and stir protests even from friends of 
the U.S. S. R. 

While world attention has been riveted on 
the death sentences, there is another aspect 
of this campaign which is even more omi- 
nous. This most ominous fact is that in 
the show trials, in the death sentences, in 
the press propaganda, Soviet Jews are being 
uniquely singled out for attack, for calumny, 
and for death. Most of the mass trials have 
been anti-Jewish in character and of the 
more than 140 sentenced to death, at least 
83 have been Jews. 

Many thousands of spectators witness the 
trials, but it is the official Soviet press cov- 
erage which magnifies the audience to mil- 
lions. This is the audience at which the 
anti-Semitic campaign is directed. Whar 
is this audience being told? 

I have examined full translations of many 
of these articles. They reveal an unmis- 
takable pattern of hostility to Jews. In 
many of them the religious affiliation of the 
accused is explicit. But even if the word 
“Jew” is not used, the Jewish names of the 
accused are prominently featured. 

The campaign plays many variations on 
one central theme: The Jews is antihero 
in the Soviet Union. It pulls out all the 
stops on the traditional anti-Jewish stereo- 
types. The Jew is described as having “an 
insatiable thirst for money and skill at its 
acquisition.” Jews are yed as “con- 
niving,” “lying,” and “bribing.” Again and 
again they are depicted as “the initiators and 
masterminds of criminal gains.” The sug- 
gestion is repeatedly made that there would 
be no economic crime among non-Jews if the 
Jews didn’t put them up to it. 

It is a careful statement to say that this 
campaign conjures up a version of the tra- 
ditional anti-Semitic fantasy of an interna- 
tional Jewish financial conspiracy. It does 
so in the most offensive and prejudicial 
terms. The tone of the Soviet press toward 
Jews is bitter, spiteful, contemptuous. It 
heaps upon Jewry blanket condemnation, 
ridicule, insult, and shame. 

The result and, one cannot doubt, the 
purpose are to encourage and perpetuate 
the deep-rooted anti-Semitic prejudices that 
are widespread among large segments of 
the Soviet population, and to implant them 
where they do not already exist. 

The significance of this campaign is clear, 
especially since s0 much of it appears in 
the same Soviet papers which feature false 
and of the Jewish religion. 
It informs the conditioned Soviet reader that 
their government believes that the tiny com- 
munity of Soviet Jews—1 percent of the 
population—is responsible for 60 percent, in 
some cases 90 and even 100 percent, of the 
economic offenses warranting the death sen- 
tence. 

It is, of course, quite reasonable that So- 
viet officials should be anxious to reduce the 
mounting economic crimes in Soviet society, 
but it evokes a painful memory of Nazi Ger- 
many to see Jews again used as the scape- 
goat. 


[From the New York Times, May 31, 1963] 


Sovier Jews’ DENIAL OF ANTI-SEMITISM 
PRINTED IN IZVESTIA 


Moscow, May 30.—Izvestia, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment newspaper, printed today excerpts 
from letters by Soviet Jews denying that 
there was anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union. 

The lengthy article was the second in 2 
weeks to dwell on the subject. On May 18, 
Izvestia printed a report on anti-Semitism 
in the United States as shown by the exclu- 
sion of Jews from some hotels and social 
clubs. 

The publication of this material appeared 
to be part of a campaign to rebut charges 
in the West that the presence of many Jews 
among Soviet citizens tried for economic 
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crimes such as embezzlement and profiteer- 
ing was evidence of anti-Semitism. 

The campaign was set in motion earlier 
this year with a letter by Premier Khrushchey 
to Bertrand Russell, the British philosopher, 
denying discrimination against Jews in the 
Soviet effort to eradicate fraud and misman- 
agement in the economy. 

The general tenor of the letters quoted 
by Izvestia was that Jews were not discrimi- 
nated against in any sector of Soviet life. 
None of the letters discussed the virtual 
nonexistence of Yiddish cultural activities 
in the Soviet Union. They appeared to have 
been written by assimilationist Jews who had 
no interest in Jewish traditions. 

“I never thought about the fact that I was 
a Jew,” wrote an officer in the border guard, 
Lt. Col. D. Geifman. “I was graduated 
from a military school, became a Communist, 
and was entrusted with a most honorable 
duty—to stand guard over our motherland.” 

Izvestia commented that it was precisely 
the desire of Soviet Jews to rid themselves 
of traditional isolation and become part of 
the socialist brotherhood of peoples that 
aroused bourgeois ideologists, Zionists, and 
nationalists of all breeds.” 


DIFFERENT TREATMENT DENIED 


A Siberian airline pilot, G. Fridmanovich, 
wrote: “Neither I nor my children ever feel 
that we are being treated differently from 
other nationalities.” 

Jews are regarded as an ethnic group in 
the Soviet Union but they lack many of the 
cultural opportunities given to other na- 
tionalities. 

Except for a bimonthly literary journal, 
Sovetish Heimland (Soviet Homeland), pub- 
lished in Moscow, and a few traveling folk 
singers and variety troupes, there are no 
activities identified with the Yiddish culture. 

Unlike most Soviet nationalities including 
Germans who also are widely scattered 
throughout the country, Jews have no na- 
tionally distributed newspaper, no elemen- 
tary schools with instruction in their lan- 
guage, and virtually no literature. 


“OPERATION ALERT” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp two news ac- 
counts which appeared in the May 25 
issues of the Arkansas Democrat and the 
Arkansas Gazette. I believe that many 
Members of Congress and other readers 
of the Recor will find these accounts of 
interest. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, May 25, 1963] 
Harcis, WALKER Hir Host OF ENEMIES, 
Bemoan Evi Day 
(By Ernest Dumas) 

Billy James Hargis and Edwin A. Walker 
whaled away at the enemies of conservatism 
for almost 3 hours last night at the audi- 
torium and proclaimed the times as “the 
evil day forecast in the Scriptures.” 

It is the day, said Hargis, the Tulsa evan- 
gelist, when the Supreme Court tries to ban- 
ish God from America, when the churches 
yield to the Communists, and when the col- 
leges and universities indoctrinate their stu- 
dents with communism and against God. 

It is the day, said Walker, a former major 
general, when the United Nations and Russia, 
with the consent of America, take over Cuba 
and when Americans cannot declare war 
without asking the United Nations. 

Hargis and Walker spoke for 2 hours and 
45 minutes to a crowd estimated at 700 to 
800 persons. Melvin White, inspector for the 
Littie Rock Fire Department, estimated the 
crowd at 750. 
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Walker spoke much of his time attacking 
what he called the Kennedy administration's 
no-win policy and suggested that Premier 
Fidel Castro blackmailed President Kennedy 
into calling off air support for a Cuban exile 
attack on Cuba in 1961. 


TRAGIC STORY 


“There’s a tragic story going around,” he 
said, “that Castro, through the Catholic 
Church, blackmailed the White House * * + 
I'm not saying that it is true * * but 
there’s some interesting information going 
around and I don’t mind spreading it.” 

He said that the story he heard was that 
Castro got the word to Mr. Kennedy that if 
air cover were provided over Havana, he 
would purge every Catholic in Cuba. 

Hargis and Walker ranged over many world 
issues but they said part of the explanation 
for the sorry shape of things was right at 
home. 

Hargis struck the keynote when with arms 
akimbo after a long harangue against admin- 
istration liberals and the Supreme Court, he 
said: 

“I do not understand one thing: What's 
happened to us? * * * I know the people 
of this area. They are good conservative 
Americans * * * and yet I cannot under- 
stand what in the world prompts you to send 
a man like Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
to the U.S. Senate. What in the world 
prompts us to send men like Senator MIKE 
MonroneyY, Democrat, of Oklahoma, and Sen- 
ator RALPH W. YarBoroUGH, Democrat, of 
Texas, to the Senate. They’re all like Sen- 
ator WAYNE D. Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, 
and former Senator Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York. They're just like these birds.” 


BOTH ATTACK FULBRIGHT 


Hargis returned to FULBRIGHT repeatedly 
and Walker took up the cudgel when he 
spoke. He said that FULBRIGHT didn't like 
the Military Establishment because it knew 
too much. 

Both men attacked the Arkansas Gazette 
throughout. Hargis affected a slip of the 
tongue at the outset calling it the Arkansas 
Red-er-Arkansas Gazette, and referred to it 
often as the “Redzette.” He said that he 
decided to come to Little Rock because of 
the Gazette's attacks on him. 

The theme of Walker's talk was that in 
1964 the Americans will have only two 
choices for President and Vice President. 
One will be the slate of the United Nations— 
President Kennedy and Governor Rockefeller, 
of New York—and the other will be the 
slate of the United States. He didn’t know 
who the latter would be. 

Walker's promoters before the meeting had 
proclaimed a revelation of the “inside story 
of Little Rock.” Walker, as commander of 
the Arkansas military district, was in charge 
of the Federal troops at Central High School 
in 1957. 

What he said about this was that he had 
been on the wrong side and that he had 
written a letter of resignation from the 
Army on August 4, 1959, because of “the 
misuse of American forces,” and the resig- 
nation was rejected. He also suggested that 
Communists stirred up the trouble at Little 
Rock and the trouble at the University of 
Mississippi last fall when Negro James Mere- 
dith broke the racial barrier at the school. 

PRESS DENOUNCED 

Walker and Hargis assailed the press bit- 
terly. The news services, along with “the 
liberal press,” are deceiving Americans and 
the only way the truth can be disseminated 
is through such things as the Hargis-Walker 
speaking tour, they said. 

Hargis directed most of his fire at com- 
munism’s attack on the churches and he 
criticized the Supreme Court stridently. 

“Unless we do something about the Su- 
preme Court, legally,” he shouted, “one day 
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it will take God out of all the schools and 
out of all public life.” 

The State-supported colleges and universi- 
ties are helping the Communists in the on- 
slaught against God, Hargis said. While he 
was speaking at Seattle recently, Hargis said, 
a group of students from the University of 
Washington got in, apparently through a fire 
exit, and booed every time he mentioned 
God or Christ. Walker referred to the in- 
cident, too, and said, That's the students 
who are being brought up in our universities 
today.” 

Hargis said that there would be no need of 
his Christian Anti-Communist Crusade if 
the churches of America took a stand against 
communism. He said that his organization 
had printed the names of 7,000 clergymen 
who had joined Communist-front organiza- 
tions since the 1930's. 


BIRCHISTS DEFENDED 


Both men defended the John Birch Society. 
“You people who don’t know what’s going 
on ask the Birchers—they'll tell ya.” Walker 
said. Each mention of the society got ap- 
plause. 

The audience, which paid a dollar a person 
to hear the talks, responded warmly, greet- 
ing both Walker and Hargis with stand- 
ing ovations and interrupting them often 
with applause. 

Hargis plugged his books, pamphlets and 
records, along with others, written by 
Walker, all of which were on sale at three 
tables in the foyer. Sales apparently were 
good. Envelopes containing blank checks 
were distributed to everyone and men with 
white buckets went around at the end of 
Hargis’ talk to collect them. 


SAYS THEY SPLIT MONEY 


The two men split the money, Hargis said. 
If a person gave $100, he said, $50 went to 
the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade and 
$50 went to Walker to continue his work. 

“You say that you believe in us but where 
are you when it comes to paying the bills?” 
Hargis asked. He said that the members of 
the crusade, many of whom were in the audi- 
ence, “know how we have to struggle and 
beg.” 

Walker said that every dollar he could find 
was going into his fight against the liberals 
and the Communists. “A dollar is not worth 
50 cents today if it’s not going into this 
cause,” he remarked. 

Robert Medlock, administrative aid to 
Governor Faubus spoke briefly, and said that 
he was glad Walker returned to Little Rock 
as a civilian “rather than as the commandant 
of Fort Central High School.” 

After the meeting, a representative of the 
National States Rights Party passed out post- 
cards that were to be mailed to Birmingham 
for a party membership application form 
and a free copy of the party newspaper, the 
Thunderbolt. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, May 25, 1963] 
“OPERATION ALERT” SCORES FULBRIGHT, 
SUPREME COURT 
(By John L. Ward) 

Evangelist Billy James Hargis thinks Sen- 
ator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT is a disgrace to 
the U.S. Senate and he can't imagine why 
the good people of Arkansas send him back. 

This turned out to be one of the milder 
lashes that Hargis and former Gen, Edwin 
Walker laid on the backs of the press, Su- 
preme Court, Kennedy administration, mili- 
tary leaders, United Nations, Republican 
and Democratic Party leadership, NAACP, 
National Council of Churches and others 
last night. 

They were the features of an “Operation 
Alert” meeting in Robinson Auditorium, part 
of a tour the two are on. 

They spoke for about 3 hours to some 700 
persons (many from out of town, accord- 
ing to a show of hands) and spent part 
of the time taking up a collection. 
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The crowd also paid $1 each at the door, 
and material such as books and pamphlets 
written by Hargis and Walker was on sale 
out front. 

Hargis spoke first. He said, “We know the 
people here aren’t afraid to stand up and 
be counted for God and country.” 

But the press rules applied here as else- 
where. Walker emphasized them—no photo- 
graphs of the crowd except from the back. 

A representative of Governor Faubus, 
Robert Medlock, spoke briefly at the opening 
of the meeting. He said it is good to have 
Walker here “as a citizen instead of the 
commandant of Fort Central High School.” 

On the tail of his stinging lash against 
FULBRIGHT, Hargis pointed out that the 
Christian Crusade (the organization he 
founded 17 years ago) doesn't take a stand 
politically.” 

“We're anti-Communist,” he said, but did 
not say he thinks FULBRIGHT is a Communist. 

“We're fighting for the Constitution, God, 
the New Testament and Jesus Christ, the 
hope of the world,” Hargis said. 

He said that recently a group of about 50 
college students “booed me every time I 
mentioned God.” That, Walker surmised 
when he spoke later, “is the kind of students 
we're’ ing in our schools today.” 

Hargis described the local churches as “the 
most important institutions in the world,” 
and he urged the persons hearing him to 
become associated with one, as long as it isn’t 
affliated with the National Council of 
Churches. 

Turning to the Supreme Court, Hargis 
said, “We can get along without it,” and 
made a prediction: 

“I hope I'm wrong,” he told the audience, 
“but I think the Supreme Court will rule 
all prayer in the public schools is unconstitu- 
tional.” He was including the third stanza 
of the National Anthem in this. 

Hargis was bluntly critical of Georgia 
farmers. He said they cry loudly about Fed- 
eral intervention in matters in that State, 
yet “80 percent of them voted for Kennedy’s 
farm p: = 

He called the program a Federal handout 
and warned “you don’t get anything for 
nothing.” 

Going a step further, Hargis said “It’s 
wrong to take money for not planting a 
crop.” 

When it was time to take up the collection, 

s made an impassioned appeal. He 
said he and Walker “paid for this auditorium 
out of our own pockets,” that it cost $75,000 
a month to keep his radio programs going 
and “we don’t have any guaranteed income.” 

He urged some of you should give $100 
tonight” and said, “You cannot deposit a 
‘God bless you’ in the bank.” 

The collection will be split half-and-half 
between he and Walker, Hargis said, to carry 
on the fight. 

The program got underway shortly before 
8 pm. After the collection, which was over 
about 9:15, Hargis ordered a stretch session 
for the audience, then brought on Walker. 

Both men got standing ovations from the 
audience, and frequently their remarks were 
punctuated with rhouts of approval and an 
occasional “amen.” 

Both Hargis and Walker bitterly attacked 
the Nation’s newspapers, wire services, and 
other news media. All are managed and 
controlled from Washington, they com- 
mented, and in fact neither mentioned any 
news media they liked. 

Walker described U Thant, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, as “a Marxist 
by his own writings,” and linked Rev. Martin 
Luther King with Communists. King is 
leading the effort to desegregate facilities in 
Birmingham. 

Walker urged those in the audience to stop 
voting by political party. 

“The liberals are voting for liberals,” he 
told them, “but the conservatives haven't 
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learned that yet * * * they're still voting 
Republican or Democrat.” And the Repub- 
licans and Democrats are the same at the 
top, he added. 

The question is a US. or a U.N. candidate 
in 1964, Walker reiterated. Both Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York and President Ken- 
nedy will be running on the U.N. ticket, he 
said, “and I don't know who is going to run 
on the U.S. ticket.” 

Somebody in the audience said Gorp- 
WATER” and there was a spattering of ap- 
plause. Walker didn’t comment. 


THE EXAMPLE OF NEIGHBORS, INC. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
these days when reports of racial con- 
flict are shaking the Nation, it is heart- 
ening to discover a situation where such 
conflicts do not exist. Hence, in the 
heart of the Nation’s Capital, despite 
incidents recently reported around the 
world, there is a neighborhood where 
white and Negro citizens not only live 
side by side in peace, but work together 
daily on concerns of mutual interest. 

White and Negro mothers together 
operate car pools, baby sitting pools and 
recreational activities; fathers join in 
PTA and home and school affairs, as 
well as in the planning of events such 
as a forthcoming art and book festival. 
Several hundred persons are involved in 
planning this festival; meetings of vari- 
ous committees occur almost nightly and 
are held in the homes of volunteers in 
alphabetical order; whether the host is 
white or colored is of no importance. 

Real estate pressure to turn the area 
into a Negro ghetto has been successfully 
resisted; white and Negro residents work 
together to see that housing opportuni- 
ties are open to both races. Most of the 
new white residents are young families 
with children, who prefer this integrated 
experience to the artificial segregation 
of the suburbs. ’ 

Such a situation does not occur by 
accident. Guiding this peaceful stabili- 
zation is a nonprofit organization called 
Neighbors, Inc., which was founded 5 
years ago as the area first began to 
change its racial character. A grant 
from the Meyer Foundation, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., made possible the first 
year’s operation; other foundation 
grants, memberships and contributions 
enable the organization to continue 
working. 

Since Neighbors is pioneering in an 
experiment which is of great concern to 
all our Nation’s larger cities and, indeed, 
to the entire country, I should like to 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD material describ- 
ing in some detail the methods used by 
this remarkable group. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1962, NEIGH- 
Bors, INC. 
FOUR AND ONE TO GROW ON 

On June 27, 1962, Neighbors, Inc., cele- 
brated its fourth birthday. We are proud, 
of course, of our physical growth. By the 
time we cut our fourth birthday cake we 
numbered nearly 1,000 members. We began 
with only a handful. But even more impor- 
tant has been our growing infiuence. At the 
risk of sounding immodest, NI does not think 
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of itself as a candle anymore but as a beacon 
light. 

There was considerable evidence in 1962 
of growing interest locally and nationally in 
the Neighbors, Inc., experiment. The idea of 
a genuinely integrated community has be- 
gun to touch the imagination of residents 
in the segregated neighborhoods of the 
Washington metropolitan area. It is com- 
monplace now to hear such people say, “We 
need a Neighbors, Inc., here.” 

City officials and White House representa- 
tives are giving more thought to what our 
venture means to the future of the Nation’s 
Capital. The prospect of a largely Negro 
capital surrounded by white suburbs alarms 
them. NI there is a constructive 
and democratic alternative. 

Yet our success must be measured not only 
by how far we have come, but how far we 
have yet to go. Our justifiable pride must 
not weaken our sense of urgency. We real- 
ize that our efforts must be quickened and 
expanded. Above all, we must create an 
awareness that our significance is no longer 
limited to a single residential district. What 
NI accomplishes within the boundaries of 
its area will, we now know, affect to some 
degree all of metropolitan Washington— 
just as present developments bear impor- 
tantly on the future of our own neighbor- 
hood. 

So more than ever, we were acting on two 
levels. We were engaged in our own 250 
block triangle of Northwest Washington, 
whose base is Street, N.W., and 
sides are Rock Creek Park and Blair Road. 
And we cooperated with efforts to promote 
freedom of residence throughout the metro- 
politan Washington area. 

NI ON THE LOCAL LEVEL 

1. Our new community organization spe- 
cialist, Mrs. Eleanor Garst, spent part of her 
first year in Shepherd Park, as this section 
of our area was bearing the brunt of efforts 
by real estate speculators to scare white 
families out. Mrs. Garst’s door-to-door vis- 
its, organization of block meetings and area- 
wide forums on local schools, religious in- 
stitutions and real estate, did much, we feel, 
to allay panic and keep families from flee- 
ing. She is now shifting her activities to 
other sections of the NI area. 

2. Shepherd Park was also the scene of 
NI's first spring home tour. Seven fine 
houses were opened to the general public 
and a garden tea ended the event. More 
than 150 “tour-ists” came to look and 18 of 
them later asked NT's help in finding homes 
in our neighborhood, 

3. Public schools: Keeping the high stand- 
ards and reputations of our local schools 
was another NI activity. The most ambi- 
tious project of this kind was the one under- 
taken by a group of area residents headed 
by NI members, Lee White (Assistant Spe- 
cial Counsel to President Kennedy) and 
Nancy Good (wife of NI’s new president, Rob- 
ert Good). They are attempting to bring 
new prestige to Paul Junior High School, al- 
ready one of the best schools in the city. 
The new program, “American Democracy in 
Action,” is an intensive workshop, curricu- 
lum in American government. Cabinet 
members, Supreme Court Justices, Federal 
department heads and District officials are 
participating. 

4. NT's relations with business, clergy and 
youth. Under Nr's stimulus businessmen in 
the area last year formed the Brightwood 
Business Men’s Association. In recognition 
of NI's importance to the area, Margery 
Ware, our executive director, was invited to 
meetings and now serves as publicity chair- 
man. Olergymen in the area have continued 
to meet at sessions the clergy on NT's board 
of directors helped organize. Their first 
joint project was a letter to their congre- 
gations warning them against unscrupulous 
real estate tactics and counseling them to 
stay in the neighborhood. 
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Junior Neighbors was begun during this 


proper 
gender in the children of the area the same 
civic spirit NI arouses in their parents. 

5. Continuing community activities—and 
new ones, NI's annual spruce up campaign 
was one of our big spring projects, and we 
also sponsored another “over the back fence” 
evening in one of the alleys of the area to 
stimulate clean yards and good sanitation. 

NI's prize-winning garden club continued 
to flourish; we were successful in securing 
added swimming periods at the Takoma 
swimming pool; a local sculptor and art 
teacher conducted a ceramics class for NI 
members; we continued to sponsor family 
fun nights with the YWCA; and during the 
Christmas-Hanukkah seasons a group of NI 
members roamed the streets singing songs 
suitable for both holidays. 

6. NI's free housing information service 
has increased the number of its volunteers 
from 2 to 6 and reports that 50 white and 9 
Negro families have found houses in the NI 
area through its efforts. 

7. NI members on their own: Anyone with 
a good idea gets encouragement from NI. 
Last year one member undertook a tutoring 
program at Paul for pupils with reading and 
other academic difficulties; it is n being 
carried on by the school and she is going on 
to teach corrective speech to children at 
one of the local elementary schools. An ama- 
teur musician organized the Little Commu- 
nity Singers of Washington, a group under 
one of the best choral directors in the Wash- 
ington area, whose purpose is to teach chil- 
dren the songs of many nations in the orig- 
inal language. Another newcomer to our 
neighborhood, a National Girl Scout officer, 
organized the area's first integrated troop. 

NI IN THE BROAD COMMUNITY 

Speeches, testimony, and consultation serv- 
ice brought NI’s story to the rest of the 
metropolitan area and to the country. Mrs. 
Ware, Mrs. Garst, and former president Mar- 
vin Caplan spoke to dozens of groups during 
1962. Mr. Caplan went the farthest to do so. 
He was invited by Temple Beth Am in South 
esac Chicago to fiy there and describe NI’s 
work. 

NI was also invited by the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission to testify during its April hear- 
ings on housing discrimination in Washing- 
ton. 

NI staff and board members also offered 
advice and guidance to several white subur- 
ban neighborhoods to help reduce tension 
and prevent panic after colored families 
moved in. 

NI's increasing contribution to the broad 
community did not go unnoticed. Omega 
Psi Phi, the Capital Press Club, the D.C. 
League of Women Voters, and the North- 
west Community Group all chose NI or one 
of its officers or its executives last year as 
recipients of special civic awards. The 
Washington Post NI with the first 
long feature article it has done on our group 
and then hailed its significance in an edi- 
torial. The locally popular folk singer Joe 
Glazer voluntarily gave NI a free benefit 
concert to show his support of our p! 

The American Jewish Committee and the 
Antidefamation League commended NI's 
promotional literature to their members. 


OPTIMISM AND A SENSE OF URGENCY 


Perhaps the most important change in the 
past year was the shift from defensive tac- 
tics to a mood of optimistic planning. The 
new families moving in have encouraged us 
to believe it is within our grasp to control 
the destiny of our area. 

There are still many problems for which 
we need more effective solutions. How to 
keep integrated schools is one. How to get 
residents with low income involved in the 
activities of a predominantly middle-class 
neighborhood is another. And improving 
our defense against panic peddlers and 
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money-minded speculators is still a third 
matter of major concern to us. 

But our general direction is set. We are 
no longer an experiment. Our techniques 
have largely been tested. We know how to 
contain many of the forces that threaten 
neighborhood stability. The challenge now 
is to multiply our limited success rapidly 
enough to achieve enduring stabilization. 
This means mobilizing resources—many more 
volunteers from within the neighborhood, 
@ much increased budget for professional 
staff and program, and a concerted effort to 
achieve freedom of residence throughout the 
greater Capital area. 

In short, we no longer question whether 
our goal is attainable. We are certain that 
if we can gather resources effectively and 
quickly, we can make permanent here a truly 
democratic community, various and stimu- 
lating because it truly welcomes people of 
all races and religions. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1962-63 


Dr. Robert C. Good, president; Warren K. 
Van Hook, vice president; Charles M. Rodgers, 
treasurer; Mrs. J. C. James, secretary; Rabbi 
A. Nathan Abramowitz, Mrs. Lewis K. At- 
kinson, Rev. Harry L. Bennett, Marvin H. 
Caplan, Gilbert A. Diggs, Samuel H. Grant, 
Dr. Lawrence Graves, Mrs. Eunice S. Grier, 
Dr. Clifford C. Ham, Mrs. T. J. Hutchins, Rev. 
Donald D, M. Jones, Rev. Patrick Kemp, Mrs, 
Donald M. Slaiman, Tighe E. Woods. 

Ex officio: Norman L. Brown, George W. 
Grier. 

STAFF 


Mrs. Margery T. Ware, executive director; 
Mrs. Eleanor Garst, community organization 
specialist; Mrs. Doris H. Jordan, administra- 
tive assistant; Mrs. Ruth Telfair, secretary. 


[From Concern, Dec. 1, 1962] 
THe CHANGING NEIGHBORHOOD 
(By Warren Kornberg, member Neighbors, 
Inc.) 


In 1954 the U.S. Supreme Court in its 
school desegregation decision found that, in 
essence, racially separate schools are inher- 
ently unequal. Since that time, while some 
segregated school systems have resisted and 
others gone along, a more basic evil—one 
which contributes more than any other to 
separateness in the schools—has lacked of- 
ficial attention and concern. It is the insid- 
ious evil of segregated neighborhoods, an evil 
which contributes to the death of the gains 
accomplished by efforts to desegregate the 
schools. 

Discrimination in housing and segregated 
neighborhoods are insidious because they are 
often harder to pinpoint and combat than 
segregation in such an identifiable and meas- 
urable institution as a school system. Not 
necessarily as a result of official policy, often 
accompanied by official unconcern, neighbor- 
hoods remain either predominately white or 
prodominately Negro, or from white 
to Negro, because of the inability of the dis- 
organized opponents of change to stand 
against those who profit by and approve it. 
But it is also now becoming apparent that, 
once goaded into action, those who seek sta- 
bility in integrated neighborhoods need not 
remain helplessly unorganized as stability 
is destroyed. 

The experience of a group in the Nation's 
capital is a case in point. The group, or- 
ganized four years ago as Neighbors, Inc., is 
demonstrating that the traditional ease with 
which neighborhoods can be subjected to 
racial change by greed and cynical uncon- 
cern for democracy are neither inevitable nor 
irreversable components of midcentury 
American life. And in the process Neighbors, 
Inc., is making a section of Washington, 
D.C., a case study in social action in oppo- 
sion to a seeming inescapable trend. 

Washington is a city in several 
ways. Not only is it the seat of the demo- 
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cratic municipal government (it is governed 
by the Congress through Presidential ap- 
pointees), but it is largely a transient’s city. 
It is also a gateway to the North for Negroes 
seeking freedom from their southern herit- 
age of selective degradation. 

These factors contribute to the high rate 
of movement in the city's real estate market 
and to the fact that, as white families adopt 
suburbia, Washington has become the Na- 
tion’s only major city with more Negro than 
white residents. The influx of Negroes com- 
bined with the replacement of slum areas 
with middle- and upper-income housing has 
created a pressure within the Negro com- 
munity for desirable or even adequate hous- 
ing. And such housing in the Nation’s 
Capital is not easy to find, if the seeker is 
Negro. 

WHITE AND NEGRO DIVISION 

The city and its suburbs are fairly rigidly 
divided into white and Negro provinces, with 
large areas of the city and the bulk of the 
suburbs closed to Negroes altogether. But 
the 1954 Court decision created an atmos- 
phere conducive to aspirations of equality 
and created the city's first mass exodus of 
young white families. Since then the pres- 
sure of Negroes demanding adequate hous- 
ing in Washington has been building. 

Its safety valve has been the inevitable 
speculator and blockbuster, aided by the 
panicked resident and the tightly closed 
neighborhood elsewhere. These have com- 
bined to turn houses, blocks, and whole 
neighborhoods over a rapid though selec- 
tive rate. They have also created an ever- 
expanding ghetto from which many Negroes 
flee. But few succeed in escaping. 

Faced with restrictions, covenants, real 
estate manipulations, and the need for hous- 
ing, Washington area Negroes have ended 
up by being concentrated, perhaps despite 
themselves, in blocks which are open to them 
almost at the whim of manipulators. 

Consequently, the pattern in Washington, 
as in so many American cities, is one of the 
racial waves—whites fleeing from block after 
block in fear of change they make no effort 
to understand; Negroes advancing in search 
of housing suited to their rising economic 
and social aspirations and competence. 

In Washington, the Negro community has 
been moving block by block, up the east 
side of Rock Creek Park, which divides the 
city’s western, still exclusive portion from its 
much larger eastern segment. The move- 
ment is currently approaching the city’s 
northern limit. So far it has failed to cre- 
ate any appreciable breach in the barrier the 
park represents. 

The effect of the barrier has been en- 
hanced by several things. These include the 
practices of the city’s real estate industry 
members, exploiters of the racial situation 
and innocent alike. They tend to divert 
white families away from the eastern portion, 
refuse to sell to Negroes west of the park, 
and encourage the calcification of the Na- 
tion’s Capital into separate but unequal por- 
tions. The effect is also enhanced by a 
morality which prevents white families in 
white neighborhoods from being the first to 
sell to Negroes, by agreement or otherwise, 
and by the understandable, but nevertheless 
deplorable, unwillingness of many Negro 
families to become the “pioneers” who de- 
segregate previously all-white neighborhoods. 
Out of this pattern has developed a commu- 
nity in which far more than 80 percent of 
the school population is Negro, with the bulk 
of the schools effectively segregated. 


THE CHANGING NEIGHBORHOOD 


The rare exception to the segregated 
neighborhood and school is the frontier area 
into which Negroes have moved but from 
which the white families have either re- 
fused or not had time to flee. Washingto- 
nians are not yet confident enough to refer 
to these as integrated neighborhoods. They 
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are instead changing neighborhoods, rang- 
ing in their Negro-white ratios from 70-30 
to 10-90. It is these neighborhoods, ap- 
proaching Rock Creek Park on the east near 
the top of the city, incorporating some of 
the city’s loveliest established neighbor- 
hoods, which are being written off as un- 
desirable. And it is in these neighborhoods 
that Neighbors, Inc., is operating. 

Neighbors is the outgrowth of an informal 
collection of white and Negro residents who 
balked at goaded change and the pattern of 
flight of white residents at the appearance 
of Negro families. They got together 
initially, not for anything as dramatic as a 
stand, but to see if an experiment in neigh- 
borhood communication couldn’t result in 
an alternative to panic, flight, and manufac- 
tured ghettos. 

Neighbors, Inc., 4 years later is a relatively 
complex organization, with a professional 
staff and a program embracing many facets 
of the problem of the changing neighbor- 
hood, It has had some dramatic successes 
and some doldrums. In balance its record is 
one of moderate success. It has been called 
the most significant citizen's group in the 
country today. Its program might offer en- 
couragement to the formation of similar 
groups in other cities, where similar prob- 
lems exist. 

Neighbors, with the support of funds from 
several foundations, has been able to mount 
its campaign on several fronts. Its most 
dramatic, and perhaps its most immediately 
meaningful effect has been on the housing 
situation itself. Through its own real estate 
committee and with the cooperation of some 
real estate brokers who appreciate having 
customers referred to them, it has been able 
to slow and, in some cases, reverse the trend 
toward total turnover in parts of its area. 

Working principally with volunteers from 
among its 1,000 members, guided by trained 
social workers on the staff, Neighbors also 
seeks to expose and campaign against ex- 
ploitive blockbusting tactics and to prevent 
neighborhood panic at the appearance cf a 
Negro family. It also attempts to establish 
or maintain harmony in neighborhoods 
which become racially mixed for the first 
time and to induce white families to move 
into available housing. It further helps 
Negro families understand that, while their 
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situation in a given block at a given time, in 
another part of the area no such thing may 
be true. 

Paralleling its real estate activity, Neigh- 
bors also cooperates with other city and 
suburban groups seeking to break down seg- 
regation barriers in other parts of the met- 
ropolitan area and to expand the free choice 
of housing available to Negro families, 

MUCH WORK NECESSARY 

Neighbors’ work is not all as dramatically 
significant as the attempt to maintain racial 
balance in integrated neighborhoods and the 
search for roads to area-wide desegregation 
of housing. 

Some is as mundane as the long and 
sometimes effective effort to insure enforce- 
ment of zoning laws, slackness which has 
often led to the myth of declining quality and 
value in changing neighborhoods. 

Neighbors’ problem is a continuing one 
and is mirrored in all major cities. It is not 
one which can be eliminated by legislation, 
ordinance, or edict, since their enforcement 
without the good will of the citizens is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. Neighbors’ success 
so far in Washington, and the success of this 
and similar organizations in the future, de- 
pends on the determination of residents not 
to be pushed into or out of neighborhoods by 
fiction-based, profitable panics. Success also 
hinges on the developing realization in the 
broader society that democracy, if it is to 
survive, must have a block-by-block founda- 
tion. 
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[From the AFL-CIO News, June 16, 1962] 
NEIGHBORS, INC., HELPS Areas To INTEGRATE 


The ease with which panic and greed defy 
professions of democracy and turn neighbor- 
hoods into Negro ghettos is almost a mid- 
century American legend. But there is grow- 
ing evidence in Washington, D.C., that the 
process is neither inevitable nor irreversible. 

While the ghetto-makers press to turn a 
“frontier” area of the nation’s capital into 
one more all-Negro enclave, a growing inter- 
racial group of residents who won't be 
panicked, pushed or bulldozed is defending 
homes and neighborhoods and setting an 
example in neighborhood democracy. 

The motives of the group—called Neigh- 
bors, Inc.—are mixed. Because its members 
are residents of the area, they are fighting 
for their homes and neighborhoods against 
panic at the appearance of a Negro family 
and against the unscrupulous real estate 
agent looking for quick profits by turning 
over a neighborhood which to him is just so 
many parcels of commission-bearing real 
estate. They are fighting, too, because they 
believe that a racially-mixed neighborhood 
can be a good neighborhood. 

To understand a situation in which resi- 
dents of the nation’s capital must fight for 
residential democracy, it is necessary first to 
understand a little of the capital itself. It 
is the only major city in the nation in which 
more than half the residents are Negro. 
With a reputation for being—or having 
been—a southern city in character, its white 
population dropped sharply immediately fol- 
lowing the 1954 U.S. Supreme Court school 
desegregation decision. 

One large part of Washington and the bulk 
of its suburbs are white residential areas; 
another large and growing section, and its 
schools, are virtually all Negro. 

Between is the “frontier” area into which 
come Negro families seeking to escape their 
ghetto and find decent housing for their 
families in accord with their rising social and 
economic levels. They are accompanied by 
the real estaters and speculators. 

Neighbors, Inc., was formed in this no- 
race’s land by a group of white and Negro 
residents determined to block the profiteers 
and prove—initially to themselves but now 
to the world—that integration can be more 
than a word in a court edict and a cover 
for segregated housing. 

Though no city is identical to any other 
city, what is happening on the Washington 
“frontier” is a carbon copy of similar situa- 
tions in other American cities. The experi- 
ence of Neighbors, Inc., may show other 
groups a way to beat segregation by real 
estate practice. 

Once people—including whites and Negroes 
in a mixed or changing neighborhood—start 
talking to each other, many of the things 
of which they may be afraid take on a truer, 
less frightening dimension and neighbor- 
hoods can be stabilized. This is part of 
Neighbors’ job—to get people together and 
talking and to see that also present are the 
facts needed to combat myths—about race, 
myths about plummeting real estate values. 

Neighbors, Inc., is also concerned—and ef- 
fectively—with violations of a zoning ordi- 
nance against roominghouses, for instance, 
violations which can do more to break a 
neighborhood down than can racial change. 
It works on real estate people, and some will 
cooperate, to end the proliferation of “for 
sale” and “sold” signs and the phone and 
mail harassment which sow uneasiness 
among neighbors. It works on the municipal 
government (which in voteless Washington 
includes Congressmen) to tighten up and 
enforce zoning and real estate regulations, 
It fights deteriorating streets and alleys. It 
does its own real estating to bring white 
families into its area and to help place Negro 
families in homes while preparing neighbors 
to live beside them. 
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Neighbors, Inc., is almost 4 years old. But 
it has been successful, more in some ways 
than in others. The number of real-estate 
people who will cooperate with it is small, 
but growing. It has brought more than 30 
white families into its integrated area, while 


Preventing others from 3 in panic. 


[A fact sheet on on Neighbors, Inc.] 
Nerensors, INC.: WHAT'S THAT? 

Neighbors is a nonprofit organization of 
residents in the Shepherd Park, Takoma, 
Brightwood, and Manor Park areas, who are 
successfully demonstrating that stable values 
and a cosmopolitan atmosphere can be main- 
tained in integrated neighborhoods. 


WHAT DOES NI DO? 


NI promotes neighborhood stability 
through a free housing information service, 
helping both buyers and sellers. This en- 
courages a normal housing market rather 
than panic selling. 

NI cooperates with other groups seeking 
freedom of residence in the entire metro- 
politan area. 

NI works with community resources to 
develop such outstanding programs as “Amer- 
ican Democracy in Action” at Paul Junior 
High School. 

NI holds public forums on problems of 
urban living, such as the new Executive order 
affecting housing. 

NI makes sure that District government 
services are adequate for the needs of each 
area. 


NI sees to it that the unique advantages 
of this beautiful residential area are com- 
municated far and wide. 


WHY AN ART AND BOOK FESTIVAL? 


Neighbors must raise about half of its 
budget—the rest is foundation supported. 
Individual contributions and memberships 
must be supplemented with fund-raising 
projects. Your contribution of books, rec- 
ords or magazines will help immensely. (Of 
course, you're most welcome as a member, 
whether or not you live in the area.) 

Then too, we're very proud of our local 
artists—and of Washington’s share in the 
national culture. We want you to come and 
see our displays of local and citywide talent 
June 8-10 at Marjorie Webster Junior Col- 
lege, 17th and Kalmia Road NW, District of 
Columbia. We want to welcome you to the 
pleasant streets and attractive homes that 
make up the Neighbors’ area. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 28, 1962] 
INTERRACIAL Group Tries To Make LIVING 
EASIER IN CHANGING NORTHWEST NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD 
(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld) 


An interracial group of residents in North- 
west Washington is trying to create a stable, 
integrated, and vital neighborhood in an 
increasingly Negro section of the city. 

‘This 3-year-old effort by Neighbors, Inc., 
whose idea is bounded roughly by Ingraham 
Street, Blair Road, the District line, and Rock 
Creek Park, amounts to a far-reaching social 
experiment in the dynamics of metropolitan 
life. 

THE FLIGHT TO THE SUBURES 

If the effort pays off—Neighbors, Inc., 
claims only modest successes so far—it could 
help put spine back into the central city, 
give Negroes their first major chance to join 
the larger middle-class American community, 
keep the area attractive for whites, and an- 
swer some nagging questions about good will 
and democracy. 

Neighbors is not stuffy or doctrinaire, and 
its 600 member-families—out of about 40,000 
people, of which 7 in 10 are white—would 
probably groan under such a daily weight 
of challenge. 

Students of the problem point out that 
whites and Negroes generally do not know 
how to live with each other. The exodus of 
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whites to suburbs has served to accentuate 
the racial separation. 

From 1950 to 1960 the District’s Negro pop- 
ulation rose from 281,000 to 412,000; the 
number of whites fell from 518,000 to 345,000. 
Individual census tracts swung between ex- 
tremes. And this happened in a land-lim- 
ited city while most new residential con- 
struction was in white-only apartments west 
of Rock Creek Park. 

This massive transformation was well un- 
der way before Marvin H. Caplan, a big, 
breezy, candid journalist, bought a roomy 
house in Manor Park in 1957. 

Manor Park was “changing.” Caplan saw 
the Whittier Parent-Teacher Association lose 
three white board members in a term. Mem- 
bership was dropping in white churches. The 
neighborhood was tense. 

“ HAVE NO CHOICE” 

The Caplans did not cast themselves as 
hard-charging integrationists. But they 
liked their attractive new home and they 
wanted to make their new neighborhood 
click. As Caplan wrote in the Atlantic maga- 
zine in 1960: 

“Do I believe in brotherhood? Do I believe 
we are all born free and equal? Do I be- 
lieve in the sacredness of the individual? 
Suddenly I am pushed beyond easy plati- 
tudes into that difficult and stony place 
where we are forced to take a stand for our 
professed convictions or abandon them.” 

With others, Caplan got the white Manor 
Park Citizens Association to hold an open 
meeting for a talk on integrated neighbor- 
hoods. The meeting generated further dis- 
cussions in the Caplans’ living room. Mean- 
while the Association juggled the question 
of admitting Negroes. It looked as though 
that issue would hang fire over the summer. 

Rather than risk a becalming of commu- 
nity interest during the summer doldrums, 

called a meeting in the Brightwood 
Park Methodist Church one evening in June 
1958. 

About 100 people, half Negro and half 
white, showed up. Neighbors, Inc., was born. 
Community contributions were sought. (As- 
sistance has also been provided by the Eu- 
gene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation and 
the Taconic Foundation of New York.) 

The comfortable-looking domain of Neigh- 
‘bors, Inc., includes Manor Park, Shepherd 
Park, Brightwood, Brightwood Park, and Ta- 
koma. The homes, largely single-family and 
owner-occupied, cluster in the $20,000 range, 
with most exceptions on the high side. Geor- 
gia Avenue is the business street. 

An office at 5802 Georgia Avenue is head- 
quarters for Neighbors’ two paid staffers, 
Executive Director Margery T. Ware, formerly 
with the Washington Urban League, and 
Eleanor Garst, a community organizations 
specialist who worked with the Adams-Mor- 
gan demonstration projects. They marshal 
a small secretarial force and volunteers from 
the membership. 

PRIDE AND ENTHUSIASM 

Many members are vigorous young pro- 
fessionals with children; State Department 
aids, scientists, professors, doctors, jour- 
nalists. Less upbeat-sounding people belong, 
too. Their prime quality is neighborhood 
pride. 

In fact, a conversationally unleashed 
Neighbor is som: to behold, rhapso- 
dizing on his area’s big, fairly priced homes, 
its grown trees and green lawns, proximity 
to downtown jobs and culture, lower-than- 
suburban taxes, its “lovely and vital” char- 
acter. He makes you feel like a louse for 
living anywhere else. 

Neighbors’ tools are facts and sense. With 
the one it hopes to induce the other, so that 
the pace and kind of change will not un- 
balance the health of the community and 
the peace of mind of its residents. 

It puts out information about real estate 
values and practices, the cost of moving, 


tions, consultations with key people, negoti- 
ations with other groups and with real estate 
men. 

It has sponsored clean-up campaigns, a 
public reception for resident diplomats, clin- 
ies for real estate salesmen, programs to help 
the schools. It helps responsible citizens 
move in, tries to retain others. The list is 
as long as Neighbors’ imagination can make 
it. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND MONEY 


Neighbors knows, however, that it is buck- 
ing powerful psychological and commercial 
currents of change; that is, the reasons peo- 
ple move out, and the real estate men who 
hustle them along. 

Mrs. Ware says some whites view the pros- 
pect of Negro neighbors with concern be- 
cause of these fears: 

Decline in property values. Neighbors dis- 

putes this with an eight-city survey (not in- 
cluding Washington), by economist Luigi 
Laurenti, indicating that values vacua 
rise in changing neighborhoods. 
Avenue real estate men point to —— 
homes and blocks and largely agree, con- 
ceding that a panicked homeowner sells 
for less than true value. Parenthetically, a 
hardware dealer says he sells five times 
more grass seed to Negroes than he ever sold 
to whites for the same lawns. 

Deterioration of schools. Neighbors, while 
not denying the cultural disadvantages of 
many Negroes, cites the notable and persist- 
ing achievement records of such schools as 
Paul Junior High and Coolidge High. 


REAL ESTATE PROBLEM 


“Inundation” by Negroes. Neighbors 
whole program works against this fear, par- 
ticularly its efforts to slow down change and 
to bring in white families. Many whites 
of good will, it says, simply don't want to be 
“the last white family on the block.” 

Loss of status. Some whites feel they 
will be stigmatized as residents of a “colored 
neighborhood.” Again, Neighbors tries to 
build pride and decency, noting the superior 
education, jobs and finances of many of its 
area’s Negroes. 

The high-pressure and often subtly racist 
practices of some fiercely competitive real 
estate men are another problem, perhaps 
the toughest that Neighbors faces. Hair- 
trigger sensitive to the implication that they 
profiteer on prejudice, the brokers can fairly 
state that they are filling a real need of 
house-hungry Negroes and that no such 
complaint to the District Real Estate Com- 
mission has ever been substantiated. 

But the commission is worrled. It has 
in the works new regulations that would 
bring speculators, like brokers, under license 
and hence under some control. A broker acts 
for another for a fee; a speculator buys and 
sells for himself. 

A walk through Shepherd Park, one cur- 
rent focus of real-estate action, is instructive 
here. 

A retired white musician is enraged at 
harassment by real-estate men—up to 10 
calls in a single Sunday. He's happy to have 
as neighbors anyone who'll keep the area 
the pleasant place which attracted him. He 
feels strongly that Negroes deserve the best 
homes they can afford. His children are 
grown and gone. 

A MOOD TO MOVE 


Another man cites two standard white 
fears: Of being engulfed by Negroes and of 
the academic and social ilis he thinks his 
daughter will meet next year at Paul Junior 
High. Mind you, he's got nothing against 
Negroes. He's in a mood to move. 

Across the street live a Negro Government 
employee and his school-teacher wife who, 
typically, “Just wanted a nice place to live.” 
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They sought “a house they built for white 
people,” a house of quality.: Their worries 
about their three children were largely dis- 
solved by a happy trick-or-treat reception. 

They feel their dream house would have 
cost whites perhaps $2,000 less. At another 
house & white neighbor overheard the agent 
jacking the price by that amount to a Negro 
prospect. 

Another white homeowner, an immigrant, 
fears he'll lose maybe $5,000 on his $45,000 
home if he sells, They say he'll lose. Some 
neighbors.soon removed the “for sale“ signs 
that greeted the block’s first Negro, but this 
man remaing jittery. After all, “my life is 
in this house.” 

FAILURES OF CONTACT 


None of these people belong to Neighbors, 
Inc., but all have heard of it; most area resi- 
dents apparently have. Neighbors would 
like to reach them all. So far it has failed 
to make significant contacts with three key 
neighborhood groups: Churches and syna- 
gogues, citizens associations, and business- 
men. 

Most religious institutions, despite pace- 
setting stands by a few clergymen, have sim- 
ply not busied themselves with the factors 
behind the flight of their congregations. Nor 
have they particularly welcomed Negroes. 

Generally, citizens associations have held 
back through their policy of white-only 
membership and their traditional concern 
with such other matters as public works. 

Businessmen now seem to be realizing that 
neighborhood health means good business. 
Caplan finally got a speaking invitation from 
the Brightwood Lions Club and a member 
said businessmen are “grateful” that Neigh- 
bors is at work. 

Nobody knocks the group except a few 
brokers with burned fingers who claim that 
Neighbors is trying to keep Negroes out. 

Neighbors itself is painfully aware of its 
own limitations. Only after 3 years, Mrs. 
Ware feels, does it have the roots and organi- 
gation to become effective. Except for stiffer 
real estate regulations, “we're not yet at the 
point of knowing exactly how to ask the city 
to help,” she says. 

As Neighbors’ main feats, Mrs. Ware cites 
a palpable lessening of tension and the nur- 
turing of a feeling that this is a socially val- 
uable neighborhood. The woman buying 
new carpeting who told the clerk she “went 
to a meeting of Neighbors and decided to 
stay” is pure gravy. 

President Caplan feels that Neighbors has 
yet to handle effectively the problems of un- 
stable low-income Negro families moving 
into the fringes of its essentially middle- 
class realm. “We're not a social-work agen- 
cy,” he observes. 

He counts as a significant plus the 20 or 
more white families brought in directly by 
Neighbors. He thinks other community 
groups are “coming around—distrust is dis- 
appearing.” 

Caplan would like District and Federal of- 
ficials to practice what they preach by mov- 
ing into an integrated neighborhood. He 
wants all aspects of discrimination removed: 
“You touch everything.” 

Most importantly, he and Mrs. Ware be- 
lieve that Negroes must have as wide a choice 
in the whole area’s housing market as do 
whites, so that Negroes will not funnel out 
of one ghetto into another. 


NEIGHBORS, INC., ART AND Book FESTIVAL 

Dr. Robert C. Good, president, Mrs. Lewis 
Atkinson, Mr. Samuel Halperin, Mrs. Don 
Slaiman, festival chairmen. 


FESTIVAL SPONSORS 


The Honorable Chester Bowles. 

The Honorable Angier Biddle Duke. 
The Honorable Ernest Gruening. 
The Honorable Philip A. Hart. 

The Honorable Kenneth G. Holum. 
The Honorable Charles A. Horsky. 
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The Honorable Jacob K. Javits. 

The Honorable Marjorie Lawson. 
Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr. 

The Honorable Esther 

Mr. Frank Reeves. 

Dr. David Z. Robinson. 

The Honorable Carl Rowan. 

The Honorable William Fitts Ryan. 
Mr. J. C. Turner. 

Dr. Marjorie Webster. 

The Honorable Lee C. White. 

The Honorable G. Mennen Williams. 
Mr. Theodore Bikel. 

The Honorable John B. Duncan. 
Rev. Duncan Howlett. 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson. 

The Honorable Adlai Stevenson. 
The Honorable Walter Tobriner. 
Mr, Sterling Tucker. 


AN ACT OF LIBERAL STATESMAN- 
SHIP 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as the 
Members of this body know, the Vice 
President of the United States on Me- 
morial Day delivered a distinguished ad- 
dress at Gettysburg. The Vice Presi- 
dent in these memorable remarks has 
again shown his leadership by his timely 
and eloquent emphasis on the urgent 
need of our times, truly equal justice for 
our Negro citizens. 

His act of liberal statesmanship has 
evoked wide and deserved acknowledg- 
ment. In my own State the editors of 
the Boston Globe, in recognition of the 
Vice President’s remarks printed them 
in full, and in an editorial expressed 
special appreciation of his unique con- 
tribution to our Government. 

Mr. President, I believe that these 
thoughts should be preserved in the 
permanent Recorp of this body. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
and the Vice President’s address be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and address were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A Happy Vice PRESIDENT 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON is no ordinary Vice 
President. He showed this at Gettysburg on 
Memorial Day when he urged racial coopera- 
tion because “in this hour, it is not our re- 
spective races which are at stake, It is our 
Nation.” 

Moreover, the Vice President is described as 
a happy one, content with his job, holding 
several top administrative assignments and 
taking part regularly in executive depart- 
pant policymaking. No Throttlebottom, 

e. 

In this he is perhaps more active than even 
his predecessor, Richard Nixon. Others be- 
fore them have been less happy, for they 
merely presided over the Senate; Calvin 
Coolidge, under Harding, was no blithe spirit, 
nor did his own Vice President, Charles G. 
Dawes, really enjoy the job. Perhaps today 
the job has grown with the man. 


THE NATION: ABOVE NEGRO AND WHITE 
(By Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON) 

On this hallowed ground, heroic deeds 
were performed and eloquent words were 
spoken a century ago. 

We, the living, have not forgotten—and the 
world will never forget—the deeds or the 
words of Gettysburg. 

We honor them now as we join on this 
Memorial Day of 1963 in a prayer for perma- 
nent peace of the world and fulfillment of 
our hopes for universal freedom and justice. 

We are called to honor our own words of 
reverent prayer with resolution in the deeds 
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we must perform to preserve peace and the 
hope of freedom. We keep a vigil of peace 
around the world. 

As we maintain the vigil of peace, we must 
remember that justice is a vigil, too—a vigil 
we must keep in our own streets and schools 
and among the lives of all our people—so 
that those who died here on their native 
soil shall not have died in vain. 

One hundred years ago, the slave was freed. 

One hundred years later, the Negro re- 
mains in bondage to the color of his skin. 

The Negro today asks justice. 

We do not answer him—we do not answer 
those who lie beneath this soil—when we 
reply to the Negro by asking, “patience.” 

It is empty to plead that the solution 
to the dilemmas of the present rests on the 
hands of the clock. 

The solution is in our hands. Unless we 
are willing to yield up our destiny of great- 
ness among the civilizations of history, 
Americans—white and Negro together—must 
be about the business of resolving the 
challenge which confronts us now. 

Our Nation found its soul in honor on these 
fields of Gettysburg 100 years ago. We must 
not lose that soul in dishonor now on the 
fields of hate. 

To ask for patience from the Negro is to 
ask him to give more of what he has already 
given enough. 

But to fail to ask of him—and of all 
Americans—perseverance within the proc- 
esses of a free and responsible society would 
be to fail to ask what the national interest 
requires of all its citizens. 

The law cannot save those who deny it 
but raat can the law serve any who do not 
use it. 

The history of injustice and inequality is 
a history of disuse of the law. 7. 

Law has not failed—and is not failing. We 
as a nation have failed ourselves by not 

the law and by not using the law 
to gain sooner the ends of justice which law 
alone serves. 

If the white overestimates what he has 
done for the Negro without the law, the 
Negro may underestimate what he is doing 
and can do for himself with the law. 

If it is empty to ask Negro or white for pa- 
tience, it is not empty—it is merely honest— 
to ask erance. 

Men may build barricades—and others 
may hurl themselves those barri- 
cades—but what would happen at the barri- 
cades would yleld no answers. The answers 
will only be wrought by our perseverance 
together. It is deceit to promise more as it 
would be cowardice to demand less. 

In this hour, it is not our respective races 
which are at stake—it is our Nation. 

Let those who care for their country come 
forward, North and South, white and Negro, 
to lead the way through this moment of 
challenge and decision. 

The Negro says, now“; others say, never.“ 

The voice of responsible Americans—the 
voice of those who died here and the great 
man who spoke here—their voices say, to- 
gether.” There is no other way. 

Until justice is blind to color, until edu- 
cation is unaware of race, until opportunity 
is unconcerned with the color of men's 
skins, emancipation will be a proclamation 
but not a fact. 

To the extent that the proclamation of 
emancipation is not fulfilled in fact, to that 
extent we shall have fallen short of assuring 
freedom to the free. 


THE 17TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF ITALY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
week marks the 17th anniversary of the 
birth of the Republic of Italy. 

On June 2, 1946, after suffering for two 
decades under a Fascist dictatorship and 
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after bearing the ravages of war through- 
out their historic land, the people of 
Italy formed their Republic. They made 
their choice freely by an orderly demo- 
cratic referendum, and their democratic 
government endures today. 

We can be proud that the statesman- 
ship of our Government was instru- 
mental in assisting the citizens of Italy 
to form their government and fulfill their 
aspirations. But it was the character and 
resolution of the Italian people and the 
strength of their leadership which ulti- 
mately achieved the progress being made 
in Italy. 

It has been my privilege to visit Italy 
and witness the achievements that are 
being made. Italy’s rate of growth has 
been higher than that of any other coun- 
try in the Common Market. In 1962, its 
national income increased by about 6 
percent over the previous year, well up 
to the yearly goal set 10 years ago. 
Moreover, along with this growth, the 
pattern of the Italian economy is being 
changed, from a predominantly agricul- 
tural economy to a more industrialized 
one with greater production of capital 
goods. This economic miracle has been 
accomplished against the constant re- 
sistance of the Communists, through 
strikes and violence. 

This progress has been remarkable, but 
it has not been surprising. History has 
repeatedly evidenced the strength of pur- 
pose, the quality, and the genius of the 
Italians. Their contribution to the cul- 
ture, the arts, the sciences, the industry 
and the agriculture of nearly every coun- 
try in the world—the Old World and the 
New World as well—is immeasurable. 

As we celebrate this anniversary, we 
recognize these accomplishments, and we 
reaffirm the bonds of friendship, respect, 
loyalty, and purpose which Americans 
share with the men and women of Italy, 
and with their Republic which stands as 
a vital ally against totalitarian com- 
munism. 

Mr. President, I salute the Republic of 
Italy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


OUR INSTITUTIONS ARE NOT 
UNGUARDED 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
an organized effort is now underway 
which, if successful, will undermine the 
Constitution of the United States and 
might possibly destroy our federal sys- 
tem of government. 

Since the 1954 desegregation decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, certain elements in our society 
have continually attacked the Court and 
its individual members in an attempt to 
undermine public confidence in this great 
institution. For the most part, these 
attacks have been the work of scattered 
lunatic rightwing fringe organizations 
and have been ineffective. 

However, today the anticourt forces 
have adopted a different strategy and 
are mounting another attack through 
three proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. They are 
using an amendment process provided in 
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the Constitution but never successfully 
invoked. This is for the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States to petition Con- 
gress to call a national constitutional 
convention. 

It is amazing that the three constitu- 
tional amendments now being circulated 
through State legislatures and being con- 
sidered in the General Assembly of 
Ohio—I repeat, it is amazing and star- 
tling that these proposals, which in effect 
would repeal the 20th century, would ig- 
nore the results of the Civil War fought 
100 years ago, and would turn back the 
United States and give us yesterday, are 
being seriously considered by anyone. 
I know the old days were good. They 
were simple and relaxed. However, we 
live in a new era, a space age of change, 
challenge, and exploration. 

One proposed amendment would give 
State legislatures, if enough of them 
combined, power to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States without the 
participation of the Congress. Were it to 
be adopted, an estimated 15 percent of 
the population could change the funda- 
mental law. Fancy that. Such a pro- 
posed amendment is absolutely unnec- 
essary. Of course, it is an evil proposal. 
The citizens of every State have a 
very easy remedy. If they do not like 
the actions of any of their Congressmen, 
they may elect new Congressmen. If 
they do not like their Senator, they have 
the same remedy available. 

As was stated earlier today by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], Vice President LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON made one of the truly great 
speeches of this generation at Gettys- 
burg on Memorial Day. 

However notwithstanding the fact that 
the Civil War was fought and decided a 
hundred years ago, there are today luna- 
tic rightwing fringers in the North as 
well as racists in other sections of our 
country who now sponsor the second 
reactionary proposal, which would nul- 
lify the recent U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion requiring reapportionment of State 
legislatures to end rural domination. 
That was an important and high-minded 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

Then there is the unthinkable reac- 
tionary proposal to set up a super Su- 
preme Court of the Chief Justices of 
each State—a court embodying 50 chief 
justices of 50 States, as if any such court 
could seriously deliberate and act. Some 
racists or lunatic rightwing fringers 
must have thought this one up. They 
want to give this so-called super court 
the power to overrule decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Talk about court packing. This pro- 
posal would create a third national leg- 
islative body. It would make a lawyer’s 
paradise, because it would present an 
eternal state of chaos and confusion as 
to what is the law of the land, 

Now the fantastic fact is that 12 States 
have already acted favorably on at least 
one of these proposed amendments. In 
Ohio two pending resolutions have been 
receiving substantial backing from the 
ultra conservatives, and the John Birch 
Society and other lunatic fringe orga- 
nizations, who probably have not even 
read the proposals but jump to support 
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them—and call themselves “loyal Amer- 
icans” in doing so. 

Mr. President, in my view these three 
proposals represent the first step toward 
the destruction of our form of govern- 
ment, our American way of life and the 
end of our democracy as Americans have 
known it for more than 170 years. It 
would take us back to the days of the 
Articles of Confederation. It would 
more than repeal the 20th century. 

The cause of States rights would be 
much better served if those extremists 
who are pushing these radical proposals 
would devote their time and efforts to 
fulfilling the guarantees presently in the 
Constitution. 

They claim to be conservatives, but 
they dishonor that appellation. They 
are not acting to conserve the American 
way of life and the traditions that form 
the foundation of our country. These 
proposals aim, not at the preservation 
or conservation of our form of govern- 
ment, but at the subversion of the bal- 
ance of Federal-State relations which 
has enabled us throughout our history 
to escape the evils of despotism and to- 
talitarianism. They stand opposed to 
the cardinal principle of our democracy— 
that we are a united nation, having a 
unified interest in the maintenance of 
our Federal Constitution, and expressing 
that interest through national delibera- 
tions and decisions and through our na- 
tional Constitution. That principle is 
being ignored by the promoters of these 
unsound proposed amendments. 

Unfortunately, some of the proposed 
amendments have already been approved 
by the legislatures of as many as 13 
States. Until recently this has been done 
quietly and with little publicity. There 
was so little public debate on this great 
issue that the Chief Justice of the United 
States was compelled to speak out and 
warn the Nation of the impending 
disaster. 

I pay tribute to him for his rebuke of 
the leaders of the American legal profes- 
sion for their failure to stand up for a 
way of life of which they are supposed 
to be leaders. 

There was so little public debate on 
this great issue that, in speaking before 
the American Law Institute, our great 
Chief Justice urged lawyers to show more 
concern over guarding our precious in- 
stitutions. He warned that “without the 
guidance or even the concern of the 
legal fraternity our institutions are left 
unguarded.” 

The legal profession—and I speak as 
one who has been in the past the presi- 
dent of two bar associations in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, where I live—has the re- 
sponsibility of explaining to the Ameri- 
can people the dangers of these pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution. 
It seems to me that the legal profession— 
and I say “amen” to the statement of our 
great Chief Justice—should naturally 
take leadership in opposing the adoption 
of these proposals by the various State 
legislatures. 

Likewise, the newspapers of our Nation 
have a similar responsibility. In this re- 
gard I express my high regard and re- 
spect for one of the great newspapers of 
our Nation, the Toledo Blade, and its 
publisher, Paul Block, Jr., for the lead- 
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ership they have taken in keeping 
Americans aware of this problem. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am glad to 
yield to the ed senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Once again the Senator 
from Oregon is moved to compliment and 
congratulate the Senator from Ohio for 
his courage, his insight, his foresight, 
and his statesmanship when he, once 
again, rises on the floor of the Senate to 
warn the American people about a great 
issue that concerns them in regard to 
which they are doing so little, because 
the people, too, are suffering from apathy 
in the whole matter of citizen states- 


manship. 

It is well that the Senator is making 
these comments this afternoon. It so 
happens that I am in the midst of a re- 
search project dealing with these three 
proposed amendments. I hope to have 
it finished within the next 2 or 3 weeks, 
preparatory to presenting a rather 
lengthy, detailed research study on the 
evil effects of each one of the amend- 
ments, should the impossible come to 
pass, namely, that the American people 
will sleep long enough to permit the 
amendments to become the law of the 
land. 

I cannot imagine such a Rip Van 
Winkle act on the part of the American 
people, but the alarm bells need to be 
sounded, and the Senator from Ohio 
is doing a magnificent job today in ring- 
ing them, 

He is quite justified in making his plea 
to the legal profession, of which he and 
I happen to be members. The legal pro- 
fession has a particular responsibility, 
in a field such as this, to warn the Amer- 
ican people by setting forth the facts as 
to what would be the results of the adop- 
tion of any one of these amendments. I 
join him in his high praise of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in speak- 
ing before the American Law Institute 
and for his plea to the bar associations 
of this country that they give some 
attention to the very serious danger that 
is rising that may plague the whole sys- 
tem of government in the United States. 

The Senator from Ohio is quite right. 
The adoption of any one of these amend- 
ments would change our form of govern- 
ment in many ways. We must not let 
the ultrareactionaries, which have so 
many characteristics of the Fascist mind, 
prevail in this matter. 

I am also glad the Senator from Ohio 
is paying his compliments to the Toledo 
Blade, for I am familiar, as a result of 
my research on this subject, with the 
journalistic leadership of the Toledo 
Blade. There have been some other 
newspapers which have shown it—for 
example, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
the New York Times—but there are few 
in number in the field of journalism that 
have taken up the cudgels in support of 
our form of government, because that is 
what is at issue in connection with these 
three amendments. 

I join the Senator in complimenting 
and congratulating the Toledo Blade for 
ite 3 statesmanship in this 
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I also wish to pay tribute to every edi- 
tor in this country who has had the cour- 
age to stand up and be counted against 
one of the most subtle, invidious, and 
dangerous propaganda drives that the 
American people have been subjected to 
in recent times—the drive the Senator 
from Ohio has been talking about on 
the part of ultraconservative forces that 
believe the time has come when they 
may slip through these amendments 
while the American people are in a deep 
Rip Van Winkle sleep, which would be 
so costly to future generations of Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
may I express my gratitude to the great 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I 
feel somewhat more firm in my view, and 
am reinforced in the justice of this 
cause, when I know I have his whole- 
hearted, fervent support and endorse- 
ment of what I have been saying. I shall 
be on the job, and shall listen with in- 
terest to the great statement I know he 
will make after he has completed his 
research on this subject. 

Also, I am thankful to him for his 
comments regarding the Toledo Blade, a 
truly great newspaper, and its great pub- 
lisher, Paul Block, Jr. It is a fact, as 
the Senator has said, that many of us 
perhaps have been emulating Rip Van 
Winkle. As we know from our school- 
days, Rip Van Winkle went to sleep at the 
time King George was the ruler of the 
Colonies. He awakened in a new coun- 
try, at a time when George Washington 
was President of the United States. He 
had slept through the entire Revolution. 
As the great Senator from Oregon has 
said, God help the American people if 
they sleep through this period. 

Mr. President, long before the situa- 
tion came to the attention of most Amer- 
icans, Paul Block, Jr., publisher of the 
Toledo Blade, and the Toledo Blade were 
fully and continually discussing and 
warning of the danger inherent in 
these so-called States rights amend- 
ments. If they are to be prevented from 
being enacted into law, it will be in great 
part due to the intelligence and alertness 
of Americans such as Paul Block, Jr., 
and newspapers such as the Toledo 
Blade. 

In the Washington Post of Monday, 
June 3, 1963, there appeared a full page 
advertisement by the Toledo Blade which 
should be brought to the attention of all 
citizens. It is captioned “Our Institu- 
tions Are Not Unguarded.” Without 
knowing the facts, I daresay that Paul 
Block, Jr., obligated himself to pay as 
much as $3,000 for the insertion of the 
advertisement in the Washington Post. 
I understand it was also printed in the 
New York Times. He was not content 
with keeping the readers of the Toledo 
Blade adequately informed on this great 
issue, but took the leadership and as- 
sumed the added responsibility of help- 
ing to bring this issue to the attention 
of all Americans. 

I commend the statement of the 
Toledo Blade to my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
its entirety at this point in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OUR INSTITUTIONS ARE Nor UNGUARDED 


Question: “If lawyers are not to be the 
watchmen for the Constitution, on whom are 
we to rely?“ (Earl Warren, Chief Justice of 
the United States.) 

In an address to the American Law Insti- 
tute on May 22, 1963, Chief Justice Warren 
took the Nation's lawyers to task. He criti- 
cized their apparent lack of concern over 
efforts to amend the U.S. Constitution to 
curb the powers of the judicial and legisla- 
tive branches of the Federal Government. 

Stating that “very little public mention 
has been made of them,” the Chief Justice 
warned that “without the guidance or even 
the concern of the legal fraternity * * * our 
institutions are left unguarded.” 

While lawyers unquestionably do have a 
responsibility of leadership in efforts to pre- 
serve the Constitution, are they the sole 
guardians? 

As active participants in one of the founda- 
tion rocks of constitutional freedom, the 
newspapers of Ohio—including the Blade in 
Toledo—have, in the natural course of their 
function, fully and continuously discussed 
these so-called States rights amendments, 
So, too, have a great many leading news- 
papers throughout the country. 

For example, on December 5, 1962, a day 
before the delegates to the General Assembly 
of the States endorsed these amendments, 
the Blade published an editorial criticizing 
them and charging that they would be a dis- 
service to State government itself. The Blade 
sent its specialist in State affairs from Co- 
lumbus to Chicago to cover that meeting and 
reported its proceedings at length. 

Actually, as far back as February 1962, the 
Blade sent that same correspondent to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to provide background informa- 
tion on the case that led up to this nation- 
wide controversy. That was a month before 
the U.S. Supreme Court sanctioned Federal 
intervention in reapportionment. 

Opposition to that decision set off the con- 
troversial amendment proposals. But readers 
of the Blade were prepared for what de- 
veloped by the Blade’s Washington bureau 
chief, George Jenks, whose background arti- 
cles in 1961 explained the national signifi- 
cance of all of those related issues. 

After the Chicago meeting brought mat- 
ters to a head last December, the Blade edi- 
torlally supported efforts by State Senate 
Minority Leader Frank King to kill the pro- 
posed amendments in the Ohio General 
Assembly. Subsequent editorials con- 
demned the resurrection of one of those 
amendments and commended the forthright 
stand against them by Michigan's Governor 
Romney. 

On the front page of its Sunday editorial 
section 1 week ago yesterday, the Blade ran 
a story by Mr. Jenks on Chief Justice War- 
ren’s contention that there was an absence 
of national debate over the issues, along 
with the text of his remarks. 

Throughout this period, the Blade gave 
its readers full mews coverage as the con- 
troversy developed. But it was not alone; 
so did every other major newspaper in Ohio. 
It was well they did. 

For recently, a concerted effort was begun 
to push through one of the amendments in 
Ohio. It was an attempt to crack the solid 
front against the amendments among North- 
ern industrial States by concentrating on 
& renewed legislative drive here. 

Ohio’s large newspapers are an independ- 
ent lot. They never act in concert. Rarely 
are they all in agreement on major issues 
or the amount of attention they give to 
them. 

But in this instance, it is amazing and 
significant to find in a study of the large 
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cities in Ohio that newspapers of such nor- 
mally divergent viewpoints as the Plain 
Dealer and the Press in Cleveland, the En- 
quirer and the Post-Times Star in Cincinnati, 
the Akron Beacon-Journal, the Daily News 
and Journal-Herald in Dayton, the Youngs- 
town Vindicator, the Canton Repository and, 
of course, the Blade, sounded individual 
alarms with extra intensity. 

So up to now, despite substantial national 
and State pressures, efforts behind the 
scenes to ram one of the proposed amend- 
ments through the Ohio Senate have been 
halted. 


You asked, Mr. Chief Justice, upon whom 
can the Nation rely. Upon the newspapers 
of America. 

Answer: “The Nation’s newspapers; among 
them, the Blade, Toledo, Ohio, one of 
America's great newspapers.“ 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
these amendments, as I have said, are 
at this moment pending before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio and before the 
legislatures of many other States. The 
attempt to nullify the U.S. Supreme 
Court reapportionment decision has gone 
so far as to have been approved by the 
State government committee of the Ohio 
State Senate. It is a committee in which 
reactionary legislators in my State seem 
to be in the majority. It is significant 
that most of the major newspapers of 
Ohio, many of them with widely diver- 
gent views on the public questions of 
the day, huve editorially spoken out, as 
has the Toledo Blade, strongly against 
the proposed amendments. 

At a later date, when some further 
research that I am making on this sub- 
ject has been completed, I expect to 
speak further on the subject and sub- 
mit for publication in the Recorp in con- 
nection with my remarks other editorial 
comment from Ohio newspapers. 

The Founding Fathers of our Nation 
showed great wisdom in providing 
against easy alteration of our Federal 
Constitution. None of the proposed 
amendments has obtained anywhere 
near the approval of two-thirds of the 
legislatures of the States, which is re- 
quired for their consideration before a 
Constitutional Convention. I believe 
that we can safely predict that ultimate- 
ly they will find their way into the same 
rubbish heap of all rejected attacks on 
the Supreme Court, including the pro- 
posals to impeach the Chief Justice and 
other members of the Court. However, 
we must be alert; the newspapers of 
this country must be alert; and the 
lawyers of this Nation, and their bar as- 
sociations, must be alert, and see to it 
that these attacks are rejected, in the 
same way that the stupid, half-baked 
proposals to impeach our great Chief 
Justice have been rejected. Daily, let- 
ters come to me from misguided and ill- 
informed citizens of my State urging the 
impeachment of Earl Warren, a great, 
patriotic, and loyal American, one of the 
great men of our time, a man who was 
the vice presidential candidate of his 
party, and an outstanding jurist. 

The only way to make certain that 
these proposals will be defeated, dis- 
carded and fully rejected is to follow the 
leadership of newspapers of our coun- 
try such as the Toledo Blade, and for all 
Americans to show strong concern lest 
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we permit our democracy and our way of 
life to be damaged by these lunatic right- 
wing extremists. 


DENIAL OF FEDERAL FUNDS IN SEG- 
REGATED STATE OR LOCAL AC- 
TIVITIES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
require that all State or local programs 
supported with Federal funds shall be 
administered and executed without re- 
gard to the race or color of the partici- 
pants or beneficiaries. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks and that it 
remain at the desk for 7 days for the 
signatures of other Senators who may 
wish to join with me in cosponsoring the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and held 
at the desk, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

The bill (S. 1665) to require that all 
State or local programs supported with 
Federal funds shall be administered and 
executed without regard to the race or 
color of the participants and benefici- 
aries, introduced by Mr. MoRsE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the bill I 
am now introducing would require all 
Federal agencies administering Federal 
grant-in-aid programs to States or local 
communities to assure that none of the 
Federal money is used in segregated 
State or local activities. The bill can be 
described as a Powell amendment of gen- 
eral application to all grants-in-aid, or 
any other kind of Federal assistance. 

State-supported segregation is illegal, 
and has been sofor9 years. The Federal 
Government must no longer be a party to 
this illegality. This is quite different 
from terminating all Federal aid as a 
penalty to Southern States, whether it 
involves discriminatory programs or not. 
My bill would require only that all Fed- 
eral money be spent in accordance with 
the due process and equal protection 
clauses of the Constitution, as defined by 
the Supreme Court. 

Of the three branches of the Federal 
Government, Congress has done the least 
to uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States in its application 
to colored Americans. As I said earlier 
this afternoon, in my opinion the Con- 
stitution of the United States has never 
been delivered to the colored people of 
America. It has been kept locked up by 
the white people of America—kept locked 
up by way of a denial of constitutional 
rights to the colored people. The time is 
long overdue for delivery of the Consti- 
tution to the colored people of our coun- 
try. It cannot be delivered fully unless 
Congress does so by a legislative deliv- 
erance. It is necessary to enact legisla- 
tion to implement the Constitution, so 
far as making its rights and privileges 
available to the colored people of Amer- 
ica is concerned. 

This is the first of a series of civil 
rights bills that I shall introduce, if it 
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becomes necessary to introduce more in 
the weeks ahead, because I agree with 
the remarks made earlier this afternoon 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] that this session of Congress is 
the session of reckoning in the history 
of the United States with respect to civil 
rights. In my opinion, time has run out 
on the American people with respect to 
the nondeliverance of the Constitution 
to the colored people of the country. 

The Emancipation Proclamation is 
more than 100 years old. The 14th 
amendment, giving full citizenship to 
former slaves, is now 95 years old. The 
colored citizen is asking in tones that no 
longer can be ignored that he be ac- 
corded all the rights of citizenship. 

I want Congress to face this issue on 
its merits, and to stop using the non- 
segregation rider as a political weapon 
against general aid legislation. I have 
opposed the so-called Powell amendment 
rider, as it has been offered to bill after 
bill. I shall continue to oppose it on that 
basis because in my opinion, it fails to 
meet the issue on its merits. 

Today, I am introducing a broad bill, 
one which would simply lay down as the 
law of the land that Federal funds may 
not be expended illegally in connection 
with any program. In my judgment, the 
expenditure of Federal funds under any 
Federal aid program, which is adminis- 
tered on a segregated basis, is a violation 
of constitutional rights and must be 
brought to an end. 

My bill would not penalize Southern 
States that continue illegal segregation 
by cutting off Federal aid that may be 
unrelated to segregation or discrimina- 
tion. It does require that where Federal 
money supports any State or local pro- 
gram, that program with its benefits and 
its facilities may be available equally to 
all citizens without regard to their race 
or color. It merely requires that all 
Federal money used to aid State and 
local community programs be spent in 
accord with the Constitution. 

The measure would apply not only to 
the mental health activities, to which a 
rider was offered last week, nor only to 
schools, which are the subject of a rider 
in the House of Representatives. It 
would apply to every program of Federal 
aid to the States on their subdivisions in 
the planning, surveying, construction, 
support, or administration of facilities or 
services. 

But whether Congress acts on the bill 
or not, the executive branch also has a 
responsibility in this field. I find it hard 
to believe that the administrators of 
these programs have no choice but to 
continue extending Federal aid to illegal 
activities merely because Congress fails 
in its duty to enact a directive concern- 
ing them. 

Congress and the administration will 
continue temporizing on this issue at 
their own grave peril. We cannot allow 
the exercise of cherished rights of 
American citizenship to be determined 
in the streets and alleys of America. 
That those rights are going to be exer- 
cised can no longer be denied. Changes 
will be made. I do not want those 
changes to come over dead bodies. But 
they will come in that way unless Con- 
gress and the administration act. 
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Certainly criticisms will be hurled 
against this bill and against its author. 
But the reckoning is at hand on the issue 
of civil rights in this country. I know 
it will be said that the bill, if it is pressed 
for action on the floor of the Senate, may 
hold Congress in session for months. I 
am ready to stay in session for months. 
The Senate had better get ready to stay 
in session for months, because as the 
American people, with increasing tempo, 
begin to understand the import of the 
great civil rights issue that now faces the 
country, I am satisfied that their man- 
date to the elected officials of the people 
of the country—to Congress—will be: 
Stay on the job for as many months as 
may be required to deliver the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to the Negroes 
of America, for they have waited for that 
delivery for many decades. 

We shall have to face what may be a 
momentous challenge in the Senate con- 
cerning the passage of necessary civil 
rights legislation. But I shall not be 
deterred by any argument that the 
bringing up of civil rights measures 
would create a logjam of other pro- 
posed legislation that also ought to be 
passed; for we shall have to face the 
situation. We should have faced it 
sooner. We must not face it later. We 
must face it now. I will not be intimi- 
dated to the slightest degree by argu- 
ments of expediency, to the effect that if 
we fight on the front of civil rights legis- 
lation, we may jam up the legislative 
works and delay for a long time the pas- 
sage of other needed legislation. The 
time has come to face that delay. Iam 
Satisfied that a determined Senate can 
break any filibuster that is aimed at the 
human rights guarantees provided by 
this Republic. 

I am satisfied that if we have the 
courage to fight out this issue legisla- 
tively at this session, the overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country 
will make clear to the Senate, that they 
support us in that fight. I think the 
people of this country would prefer to 
have the civil rights issue fought to a 
finish on the floor of the Senate than 
in the streets, alleys, and shops of the 
Nation. 

If, as a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, I had 
to name the five most critical foreign- 
policy issues which face our people this 
year, two of them would be as follows: 
The first would be that involving the 
schools of our country. We must stop 
wasting the brainpower of our Nation 
by denying to tens upon tens of thou- 
sands of young men and young women a 
college education because of their 
economic inability to attend school or 
because you and I, Mr. President, and 
the rest of the 180 million American 
people have for so long caused so many 
of our young people to attend grade 
schools and high schools which are so 
low in their scholastic standards that 
those who attend them cannot qualify 
for college. 

The second issue in the group of five 
that I would name as vital foreign-policy 
issues is that of civil rights. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in international conference we are 
developing the same reputation that the 
Union of South Africa has acquired from 
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its shocking treatment of Negroes in that 
country and in South-West Africa, over 
which the Union of South Africa holds 
an old League of Nations mandate, and 
the same reputation that Portugal has 
acquired in Angola and Mozambique, 

During my service in the Senate, I 
have participated in international con- 
ferences at which I have had to answer 
criticisms which were hurled at our Na- 
tion because of the differences between 
the preachments of our representatives 
at international conferences and our 
practices at home. In the eyes of the 
rest of the world, our country has been 
found guilty—and it is guilty—of stark, 
rank, shocking, inexcusable hypocrisy in 
connection with its professings about 
freedom. We have never given to the 
Negro in America his rights of freedom, 
for no person is really free unless he is 
economically free; and the Negroes of 
America are not economically free. 
They cannot be economically free so long 
as we continue the record of economic 
discrimination against the colored man 
in America. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, let the 
labor leaders take note of the comment 
I have just made in regard to economic 
freedom. Not only is there economic dis- 
crimination by many employers against 
the Negro, but there is also economic 
discrimination by many unions against 
the Negro. That, too, must pass, for eco- 
nomic freedom is essential to the preser- 
vation of political freedom. 

Of course the American Negro can 
never be free until he is guaranteed the 
same voting rights that the white man 
of America enjoys.. However, when there 
are established plans designed to cheat 
the American Negro out of his right to 
cast a ballot, we cannot go before any 
international conference and talk about 
freedom in the United States. 

Mr. President, as I close my remarks, 
I would have my colleagues in the Senate 
do a little historical research; I would 
have them consider the time when our 
Republic was born and when this great 
parliamentary body came into being as 
the representatives of a free electorate; 
and I would have my colleagues take note 
of the fact that the great civil rights 
issue being raised today is an old, old one 
in the life of our Republic. Periodically 
it rises to plague freemen. 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
we must settle this issue. In my judg- 
ment, it should be settled legislatively. 
It should be settled by the application of 
the rules of reason to a complex and ad- 
mittedly difficult problem, but neverthe- 
less a human rights problem involving 
basic issues of morality. We know on 
which side of the issue the morals are. 
My plea is that we apply the rules of 
reason to the moral issue, to the legal 
issue, to the political issue, to the eco- 
nomic issue, and—yes, Mr. President, 
and above all—to the constitutional is- 
sue. If we do that, in carrying out our 
responsibilities of trust and statesman- 
ship as Members of this body, we shall 
before the end of this session pass the 
legislation necessary to enable us—for 
the first time in the history of our Re- 
public—to deliver the Constitution of the 
United States to the Negroes of America. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Ep- 
monpson in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I should like to 
compliment the Senator from Oregon on 
his statements on the constitutional mo- 
rality of our Nation, and especially on 
his statements made from the great van- 
tage point of his position on the Foreign 
Relations Committee and his under- 
standing of the international implica- 
tions of this civil rights struggle to our 
Nation and to the rest of the world. 

I have offered civil rights amendments 
to various bills, including the mental 
health bill. It is my sincere conviction 
that there is a necessary place for such 
amendments when we deal with pro- 
grams such as the mental health pro- 
gram, when we know that unless we do 
something about civil rights in that con- 
nection, the programs will be admin- 
istered in a discriminatory way. I also 
think there is a place for such amend- 
ments when we deal by indirection with 
the financing of, for example, airports, 
when the part financed by the Federal 
Government would not be segregated, 
but the part built around it would be 
segregated. 

So I believe there is a proper place for 
such amendments. However, I have too 
much respect for the Senator from Ore- 
gon, and I value too highly his alliance 
in this fight, to be critical in that regard. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Oregon is carrying out his basic prin- 
ciples and his fundamental beliefs by in- 
troducing generic legislation. 

I never had any doubt as to his atti- 
tude on this question. His proposal em- 
bodies it in practical legislative terms. 

I hope that the Senator will join with 
me—I know he will; I only say that rhe- 
torically—in expressing the belief that 
the authority resides in the President to 
withhold Federal funds, collected from 
citizens without regard to race, from 
State programs which are racially segre- 
gated or discriminatory. The Federal 
funds could be withheld by the various 
departments. They should be with- 
held. The introduction of generic leg- 
islation of the character proposed, ex- 
pressing, as it does, the deep conviction 
of the Senator from Oregon, certainly 
will not diminish his own fight one 
whit: A number of us are fighting the 
battle to see that that authority is exer- 
cised now in appropriate cases. 

As my colleague knows, even in the 
Mississippi case, which the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission so hotly assailed, the 
Commission said that the President 
should consider that possibility on a se- 
lective basis. Who could disagree with 
that statement? It was seized upon as 
being an across-the-board desire to force 
the State of Mississippi. But that was 
the view taken by the Commission’s 
enemies and not its friends. I know 
the Senator’s feelings on that. I know 
the Senator will not diminish for a 
minute his efforts with a number of us— 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
and myself particularly to do our utmost 
to see that, until such time as a generic 
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statute is passed, the President nonethe- 
less exercises the authority that we are 
deeply convinced he has now to withhold 
funds. Presidents have done so pre- 
viously, for example, in respect to air- 
planes and in respect to a highway scan- 
dal in Indiana, where there was a charge 
of corruption. Surely when the Consti- 
tution is being violated by a State, the 
President has the right to, and should, 
withhold funds. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, first I 
wish to thank the Senator for his state- 
ment and his contribution. I share the 
point of view he has expressed as to the 
obligation of the executive branch of 
the Government to fulfill its right and 
duties under the Constitution in carry- 
ing out its executive functions. 

I should like to reread a very brief 
paragraph from my formal statement 
which I made a few moments ago bear- 
ing out my agreement with the Senator. 
I said: 

But whether the Congress acts on it or 
not, the executive branch also has a respon- 
sibility in this field. I find it hard to believe 
that the administrators of these programs 
have no choice but to continue extending 
Federal aid to illegal activities, just because 
Congress tails in its own duty to enact a 
directive concerning them. 


Both the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and the Congress need to catch 
up with the courts of America. The 
courts are so far ahead of the Congress 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in making available to the Negroes 
of this country their rights under the 
Constitution of the United States that 
we in the Congress ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves. 


Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 


ExHIBIT 1 
S. 1665 


A bill to require that all State or local pro- 
grams supported with Federal funds shall 
be administered and executed without re- 
gard to race or color of the partici- 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
assembled, That it is 
the policy of the United States that, in all 
programs administered or executed by or for 
the benefit of the States or their political 
subdivisions and supported, in whole or in 
part, with funds provided by the United 
States, no individuals participating in or 
benefiting from such programs shall be seg- 
regated or otherwise discriminated against 
because of race or color. 

Sec. 2. No moneys shall be paid by the 
United States to or for the benefit of any 
State or political subdivision thereof under 
any program of Federal assistance— 

(1) to plan or provide facilities, services, 
benefits. or employment in such State or 
political subdivision, 

(2) to defray administrative expenses of 
& program in such State or political sub- 
division, or 

(3) to defray the cost of carrying out a 
program in such State or political subdivi- 
sion, 
if the participants in or beneficiaries of such 
program in such State of political subdivi- 
sion are segregated, or otherwise discrim- 
inated against, because of race or color. 

Sec. 3. The pr of Federal assistance 
referred to in this Act include, but are not 
limited to, programs— 

(1) to assist the construction of hospitals, 
schools, highways, airports, parks and recre- 
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ational areas, community facilities, and pub- 
lic works generally; 
(2) to provide old-age assistance, medical 


ternal and child welfare, assistance to the 
blind, assistance to the disabled, and public 
health and welfare assistance programs gen- 
erally; 

(3) to provide financial assistance to the 
unemployed and assistance in the training, 
retraining, and placement of workers; 

(4) to provide assistance to business, in- 
cluding agriculture; 

(5) to provide assistance to educational 
institutions and to individuals for educa- 
tional purposes; and 

(6) to provide assistance to National 
Guard and civil defense activities. 


CARE FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 522) 
to amend the act establishing a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau so as to assist States in 
providing for day-care services for chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural workers. 


SHIPS SUPPLYING COMMUNIST 
CUBA 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
keeping with my practice of placing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the number 
and names of ships which have been sup- 
plying Communist Cuba, I wish to bring 
the record up to date at this time. 

During the period May 8, 1963, to May 
17, 1963, 11 free-world freighters and 
tankers totaling 85,077 gross tons called 
in Cuba. In the course of this period 
four Lebanese freighters of a combined 
weight of 28,710 gross tons stopped in 
Cuba. This tonnage places Lebanon at 
the head of the list for this period. In 
connection with the increased appear- 
ance of Lebanese vessels in Cuban ports, 
it is only fair to note that Lebanon under 
its laws is capable of exercising only 
slight control over the movement of its 
vessels. I am advised by reliable sources 
that over 50 percent of these vessels 
traveled in ballast to Cuba to accommo- 
date the exportation of Cuban sugar 
products. Lebanon is currently revis- 
ing its statutes and regulations relative 
to the registry of its merchantmen to the 
end that more effective control can be 
maintained over its flagships. It is my 
understanding that Lebanon is holding 
the registration of new vessels in abey- 
ance until such time as new regulations 
can be enacted. A perusal of the names 
on the list of Lebanese ships calling in 
Cuba since January 1, 1963 would lead 
one to believe that they are for the most 
part the proprietary interests of Greek 
nationals. I intend to pursue this fur- 
ther and provide my colleagues with a 
full report at a later date because if such 
is the case it is most unfortunate in light 
of the Royal Hellenic Government’s re- 
cent action to curtail Greek shipping to 
Cuba. The flag of registry and tonnage 
of those ships calling in Cuba during the 
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period May 8, 1963, to May 17, 1963, is 
as follows: 

Ardgem, British, 6,981; Athelmere— 
tanker—British, 7,524; London Victory 
tanker—British, 12,132; Embassy, Greek, 
8,418; Maria Santa, Greek, 7,217; Malou, 
Lebanese, 7,145; Giorgos Tsakiroglou, 
Lebanese, 7,240; Mantric, Lebanese, 7,255; 
Noemi, Lebanese, 7,070; Achille, Italian, 
6,950; Trebisnjica, Yugoslav, 7,145. 


CUBAN MILITARY BUILDUP 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
May 9, the Preparedness Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate issued an interim report on 
the Cuban military buildup. The report 
was based not on the opinion of the sub- 
committee, nor on the opinion of any 
one member of the subcommittee, but on 
the facts as the subcommittee found 
them to be. The report of the subcom- 
mittee was concise and contained a mini- 
mum of editorialization. 

Unfortunately, some people have, 
nevertheless, made a great effort not to 
comprehend what the report said. One 
of the best jobs of misreading the report 
appeared in a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post on Tuesday, May 28. I 
ask unanimous consent that this letter to 
the editor be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTELLIGENCE IN THE CRISIS 

As a Naval Reserve intelligence officer, I 
cannot let Roscoe Drummond’s analysis of 
the recent Stennis subcommittee report on 
our intelligence in the Cuban crisis, which 
appeared on May 20, go unchallenged. 

Mr. Drummond says something needs to 
be done because of the inability of John A. 
McCone and our other intelligence chiefs to 
convince the subcommittee that all Soviet 
long-range missiles have been removed from 
Cuba. 

Well, this report is a wondrous document: 
you can prove either side of the question by 
it. I suppose this comes from a desire for 
unanimity. But there is a grave question, 
when as fundamental an issue as the in- 
tegrity and competence of our Nation’s intel- 
ligence services are concerned, whether the 
public interest is really served by an inquiry 
that stops short of a clear-cut verdict just 
to keep everybody happy. 

In any event, one thing is clear: all of the 
report's conclusions which refute charges 
against our intelligence services are based 
on facts, while those which give aid and 
comfort to the critics are elther self-contra- 
dictory or rest on nothing more substantial 
than theoretical skepticism. 

Take the matter of strategic missiles, for 
example. The intelligence chiefs to a man 
conclude these missiles have been removed. 
To oppose this impressive professional judg- 
ment the committee offers only absolutes and 
philosophical skepticism. Theoretically, to be 
sure, anything is possible. But is this really 
any way to run a railroad—or a country? 

Likewise, the substantial errors the com- 
mittee says resulted from a belief by some 
intelligence officials that the Soviets would 
never put missiles in Cuba vanish in the face 
of facts appearing elsewhere in the same 
document. 

For example, from July 1962 on, all ru- 
mors about such missiles—whether con- 
trary to subjective beliefs or not—were 
scrupulously checked out, we are told, with 
uniformly negative results. Until the pic- 
tures came in from that October 14 U-2 
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flight nobody either in the Senate or out 
had any confirmation of any long-range 
missile rumors. 

So what substantial errors were there? 
What more could intelligence have done, 
even had they believed otherwise? Should 
they have represented as confirmed fact ru- 
mors for which no confirmation could be 
found? Or was the subcommittee perhaps 
indulging some of the administration's more 
vocal critics in its midst by taking the in- 
telligence community to task for a failure 
to manifest psychic powers prior to Octo- 
ber 14? 

Whatever the ultimate answer to our trou- 
blesome problems in Cuba, it can only be 
complicated by an unwillingness on the part 
of those in possession of the facts to repudi- 
ate unequivocally unfounded charges against 
an intelligence community that actually 
turned in a magnificent and highly success- 
ful performance last October. 

SAMUEL S, STRATTON, 
Member, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. THURMOND. Among other 
charges hurled at the report is the al- 
legation that one can prove either side 
of the question by it. 

Mr. President, if there is this much 
misunderstanding about the report, I 
think it should be translated into the 
simplest possible language for the bene- 
fit of those who will understand it only 
in four letter words. I will, therefore, 
attempt to paraphrase in simple English 
the major findings of the subcommittee. 

The U.S. intelligence chiefs do not 
know if Soviet nuclear missiles are now 
in Cuba or not. They do not believe 
there are any Soviet missiles in Cuba. 
They do believe there could be Soviet 
missiles in Cuba. They do not know 
how many Soviet missiles came into 
Cuba last year. They photographed a 
lesser number of missiles in Cuba than 
the 42 Premier Khrushchev said he took 
out. They cannot testify that they know 
the Soviet missiles in Cuba last fall are 
gone. 

The intelligence chiefs testified that 
there are thousands of caves in Cuba 
and that many of the caves are suitable 
for storing concealed nuclear missiles, 
They do know that some of these caves 
are being used for military purposes. 
They have seen military activity going 
on around the mouths of the caves, 
They do not know what is inside, but 
they prefer to believe the caves are used 
only for ordinary, nonnuclear military 
supplies, 

Our intelligence chiefs rely primarily 
on photographs taken from high-alti- 
tude U-2 planes for our information on 
Cuba. The method is good, but not per- 
fect, for seeing what is lying around on 
open ground in the daytime. The meth- 
od is susceptible to camouflage. It can- 
not see through forests. It cannot see 
what takes place at nighttime, and ob- 
viously, it cannot see inside caves. Al- 
most everything our intelligence chiefs 
know about Cuba now is what can be 
seen on open ground in the daytime from 
a high altitude. 

Our intelligence sérvices also do not 
know how many Soviet troops are in 
Cuba now, or how many were there at 
any other time. Last October we came 
very close to having to fight in Cuba, 
this time with American troops, not 
refugees. At that time our intelligence 
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services estimated considerably less than 
8,000 Soviet personnel in Cuba. Now 
they say there were at least 22,000 Soviet 
troops in Cuba last October. They do 
not know if that number is high enough 
because they cannot see to count troops 
deployed under forest cover or in hilly 
areas with the primary method which 
they are using for gathering intelli- 
gence. What a surprise would have been 
in store for our GI’s had they gone into 
Cuba last October to find the enemy at 
least 3 times stronger than expected. 

Officials in the executive branch have 
told the American public that our in- 
telligence shows some Soviet troops have 
been withdrawn from Cuba. Our in- 
telligence chiefs say they believe 5,000 
Soviets left Cuba between October and 
November 1962, leaving 17,500 Soviets 
in Cuba. They believe another 4,000 to 
5,000 Soviets left since January 1963. 
They also state, however, that there are 
left in Cuba about 17,500 Soviet troops. 
Either our intelligence chiefs cannot do 
simple arithmetic, or they just plain do 
not know what number to start sub- 
tracting from or adding to. Whatever 
the reason, it is obviously the adminis- 
tration’s policy to fix a certain number 
for the Soviet troops in Cuba, whether 
it is true or not. Furthermore, our in- 
telligence chiefs do not know how many 
Soviet troops are arriving in Cuba each 
week, They do not know whether the 
number of Soviet troops they believe left 
Cuba were withdrawals or merely ro- 
tations. Last, but far from least, they 
have no evidence that any combat 
ground troops for the Soviet mobile 
armored groups in Cuba have been 
withdrawn. 

Our intelligence chiefs refuse to accept 
human resource reports of refugees and 
others of 40,000 Soviets in Cuba—just 
as they refused to accept human resource 
reports of Soviet missiles in Cuba last 
summer—but they do concede that So- 
viet military strength in Cuba is so great 
that a revolt from within or an invasion 
by refugees from without is impossible. 
Unlike the time of the Bay of Pigs, to- 
day an invasion of Cuba would take an 
all-out assault, on the order of Iwo Jima 
or Salerno in World War II. This should 
answer those who complain that the Cu- 
ban people should rise up and get rid of 
the Communists. 

One of the excuses for our lack of in- 
telligence last fall is a story reported by 
the news media of a jealous fight be- 
tween CIA and the Air Force. Accord- 
ing to this publicly disseminated story, 
there was a photography gap between 
September 5 and October 15 while CIA 
and the Air Force squabbled over who 
was going to run the reconnaissance 
missions. So far, the administration 
has not given the subcommittee any evi- 
dence of a photography gap or any facts 
to support the rumored squabble. 

We did find that the evaluation of in- 
telligence information during the crisis 
last fall was hopelessly poor. Official es- 
timates were based primarily on nega- 
tive information; that is, that the re- 
ports of the Soviet military buildup 
could not be confirmed beyond a reason- 
able doubt. This attitude by our intel- 
ligence evaluators was the result of an 
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unfounded belief that it would be against 
Soviet policy to undertake a nuclear 
buildup in Cuba. This belief had official 
sanction, recognition, and approval, and, 
for that reason, the intelligence services 
were in the awkward position of having 
to come up with absolute proof beyond 
a reasonable doubt in order to challenge 
this official, but false, belief on Soviet 
policy. 

Although our intelligence on Soviet 
military power in Cuba is inadequate, in- 
complete, and in some cases obviously 
untrue and unreliable, the subcommittee 
feels that our intelligence people deserve 
credit for proving last October beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that Soviet nuclear 
missiles were indeed in Cuba, and for do- 
ing a job that can be considered com- 
petent under such unfavorable political 
conditions and limitations as they ex- 
perienced here in Washington. 

However, our intelligence services do 
not really know very much about Cuba, 
and the subcommittee is deeply worried 
over the intelligence community’s re- 
striction to aerial photography, most of 
it high altitude, in gathering intelli- 
gence on Soviet nuclear threats to Amer- 
ica's heartland, which are at such close 
range in Cuba as to allow us practically 
no warning time and perhaps not even 
time to retaliate. 

As for the hemisphere as a whole, al- 
though our intelligence chiefs know that 
the strategic island of Cuba is today a 
bristling armory of Communist weapons 
and troops, they are restricted from 
really finding out the whats, the whys, 
and the wherefores of guerrilla and sub- 
versive threats to every Latin American 
country. 

No matter how well designed are the 
slick public relations programs aimed at 
quieting the fears of the American public 
about Cuba, they cannot change the 
facts. The Soviets know what they have 
in Cuba, and no public relations lullaby 
is going to erase their knowledge of the 
threat of the armaments in Cuba. Nor 
is any public relations program going to 
help us know what is in Cuba, and, for 
now, we just do not know. 

One thing we do know: the intelli- 
gence chiefs testified that if the missiles 
systems and their personnel are avail- 
able in Cuba in a state of maximum 
readiness, the Soviet medium range nu- 
clear ballistic missiles can be made oper- 
ational within a matter of hours. Eyen 
if the missiles are in storage in Cuba, 
they can be taken out and fired within 
a matter of hours after Moscow gives 
the order. From these admittedly 
limited findings of the subcommittee so 
far made, several facts are obvious. 
First, aerial reconnaissance alone, par- 
ticularly when it is limited almost ex- 
clusively to high-altitude flights in the 
daytime, gives us only very limited in- 
telligence about Communist military 
forces in Cuba. For instance, we still 
do not know how many missiles came 
into Cuba before last October, nor where 
they were during the time between their 
arrival in the islands and the time they 
were conspicuously displayed for us to 
photograph. Intelligence chiefs admit 
that this period of successful conceal- 
ment of nuclear missiles in Cuba was 
not less than 1 month. 
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From this, it is not difficult to deduce 
the fact that we shall remain in igno- 
rance of the — ture and size of 
the military buildup in 8 until we 
either demand and get onsite inspec- 
tions, or until we untie the hands of our 
intelligence services and allow them to 
use the broad spectrum of intelligence 
collection devices and methods in which 
they are trained, rather than making 
them stick primarily to aerial reconnais- 


veloped by the subcommittee shown that 
our intelligence collection and evalua- 
tion was totally creditable, the report 
would have said so. On the other hand, 
had the facts developed by the subcom- 
mittee shown the work of our intelligence 
services to be all bad, the report would 
have said so. As it is, the report has 
pointed out the defects and lack of 
knowledge which generally prevailed and 
still prevails, while commending the in- 
telligence services for doing a very cred- 
itable job last October with aerial pho- 
tography when they were given the 
all-out go ahead to do so. 

The chairman of the subcommittee has 

announced that the investigation will 
continue. I am sure that all members 
of the subcommittee would like to state 
to the Senate in a final report that our 
intelligence services are then doing a 
thoroughly creditable job, both in col- 
lection and evaluation, and that they 
know precisely what is going on inside 
Cuba. This can only happen, however, 
if the intelligence community is turned 
loose to use all means at their disposal 
without any restrictions based on the 
hope of preventing irritants to the Krem- 
lin bosses. 
It is now within the power of the sub- 
committeee to give the intelligence serv- 
ices the go-ahead. Unfortunately, the 
subcommittee can only report the facts, 
and cannot make them. It would be a 
sad day indeed if the subcommittee did 
nothing more than climb on the band- 
wagon of the public relations campaign 
to ee the military buildup in 
Cuba. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
feel I should suggest the absence of a 
quorum before bringing up a conference 
report. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the understanding that I shall then be 
recognized to present the conference re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield to the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SISTER CITY PROGRAM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, what 
I consider to be a most worthwhile 
project of the people-to-people program 
is being observed in my State of Kansas 
and 37 other States across the Nation. 
It is the sister city program which fosters 
mutual understanding between commu- 
nities in this country and abroad. The 
sister city portion of the people-to-peo- 
ple program is one of its most important 
functions. Headquarters of the pro- 
gram, with which many Senators are 
familiar, is in Kansas City, Mo. Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy is honorary na- 
tional chairman, and former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is chairman of 
the board of trustees. 

Sister city affiliates are promoting in- 
ternational friendships which better 
serve to cement relationships among our 
other friends throughout the world by 
actual and continuous contact among the 
lay citizens and the officials of the cities 
and towns of this Nation and their af- 
filiated cities abroad. 

I am particularly interested in this 
program, Mr. President, because Kansas 
has two cities, Leavenworth and Wichita, 
which are participating in the sister city 
plan. Leavenworth’s sister city is Wagga 
Wagga, New South Wales, Australia, and 
Wichita has Orleans, France, as her sis- 
ter city. 

Last week, I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing with Miss Jeanette McGarry, repre- 
senting the people of Wagga Wagga, who 
had just completed a 3-week stay in 
Leavenworth, Kans. Former Leaven- 
worth Mayor J. F. Mitchell organized the 
sister city program in his area in 1961, 
and it was at that time that Leavenworth 
selected Wagga Wagga. During Miss 
McGarry’s 3-week stay, she was the guest 
of the present Leavenworth mayor, Vic- 
tor Shalkoski, Jr. 

Included in this young lady’s busy itin- 
erary while in Leavenworth were tours 
of such projects as county soil conserva- 
tion areas, Girl Scout troops, League of 
Women Voters meetings, volunteer hos- 
pital groups, art galleries, and churches. 
In addition, she visited our State capitol 
at Topeka, where she was given a tour 
of our State government offices. With 
this impressive tour by Miss McGarry, I 
know that the social and governmental 
bond between Wagga Wagga and Leav- 
enworth has become more understand- 
able to her, and has given her a clearer 
picture of our communities and their 
way of life. In October, Vera Lee Mc- 
Ginnis, who was chosen Miss Leaven- 
worth, will repay Miss McGarry’s visit, 
and spend 3 weeks meeting and becom- 
ing acquainted with the residents of 
Wasga Wagga. 

Miss McGarry’s hosts while a visitor 
in our country were Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
W. H. Wansley, of the Australian Joint 
Services Mission to the United States. I 
compliment Miss McGarry for the fine 
representation she offered while visit- 
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ing Kansas, and I believe the sister city 
plan of the people-to-people program is 
accomplishing a most beneficial purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list of those States with cities 
having sister city programs be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Active TOWN AFFILIATIONS BY STATE (as OF 
MARCH 1963) COMPILED BY AMERICAN MU- 
NICIPAL ASSOCIATION 

ARIZONA 
Phoenix—Orange, France. 
Tucson—Trikkala, Greece. 

CALIFORNIA 
Alameda—Lidingo, Sweden. 
Alhambra—Granada, Spain. 
Arcadia—tTripolis, Greece. 
Artesia—Koudekerk-aan-den-Rijn, Nether- 

lands. 

Bakersfield—Wakayama, Japan. 
Bellflower—Los Mochis, Mexico. 
Burbank—Inchon, Korea. 
Burbank—Solna, Sweden. 
Campbell—Vohburg, Germany. 
Chula Vista—General Roca, Argentina. 
Claremont—Guanajuato, Mexico, 
Claremont—Kumasi, Ghana. 
Coronado—Puerto Montt, Chile. 
Delano—Asti, Italy. 
Delano—Morelia, Mexico. 
Downey—Guadalajara, Mexico. 

El Segundo—Guaymas, Mexico. 
Fresno—Lahore, Pakistan. 
Fresno—Moulmein, Burma. 
Gardena—lIchikawa, Japan. 
Gilendale—Hiraoka, Japan. 
Gonzales—Somoto, Nicaragua. 
Hemet—Cootamundra, Australia. 
Lodi—Kofu, Japan. 

Lodi—Lodi, Italy. 

Long Beach—Valparaiso, Chile. 

Los Angeles—Elath, Israel. 

Los Angeles—Nagoya, Japan. 

Los Angeles—Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. 
Menlo Park—Galway, Ireland, 
Merced—Albury, Australia. 
Merced—Fort Archambault, Chad. 
Merced—Mercedes, Uruguay. 
Modesto—Barranquilla, Colombia. 
Monrovia—Monrovia, Liberia. 
Montebello—Ashiya, Japan. 
Napa—Como, Italy. 
Norwalk—Hermosillo, Mexico. 
Oakland—Fukuoka, Japan. 
Pasadena—Ludwigshafen, Germany. 
Pasadena—Mishima, Japan. 

Palo Alto—Palo, Philippines. 
Redlands—Hino, Japan. 

Redondo Beach—La Paz, Mexico. 
Redondo Beach—Managua, Nicaragua. 
Richmond—Shimada, Japan. 
Riverside—Sendal, Japan. 
Sacramento—Manila, Philippines. 
San Bernardino—Tachikawa, Japan. 
San Diego—Yokohama, Japan. 

San Francisco—Osaka, Japan. 

San Jose—Okayama, Japan. 

San Jose—San José, Costa Rica. 

San Leandro—Ribeirao Preto, Brazil. 
Santa Ana—Santa Ana, El Salvador. 
Santa Barbara—Cuzco, Peru. 

Santa Cruz—Ajaccio, Corsica. 
Santa Fe Springs—Santa Fe, Argentina. 
Santa Monica—Mazatlan, Mexico. 
Sausalito—Vina del Mar, Chile. 
Sonoma—Chambolle-Musigny, France. 
South Gate—South Gate, England. 
Stockton—Shimizu, Japan. 

Studio City—Ajijic, Mexico. 
‘Torrance—Konya, Turkey. 
Vallejo—Trondheim, Norway. 

Paso Robles—Aquas de Lindoia, Brazil. 


COLORADO 


Boulder—Meppel, Holland. 
Colorado Springs—Fujiyoshida, Japan. 
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Denver—Brest, France. 
Denver—Takayama, Japan, 
Littleton—Bega, Australia. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bristol—Bristol, 
Darien—Mercara, India. 
Glastonbury—Glastonbury, England. 
Hartford—Thessaloniki, Greece. 


Westport—Marigny, France. 


DELAWARE 


FLORIDA 
Clearwater—Nagano, Japan. 
Coral Gables—Cartagena, Colombia. 
Fort Lauderdale—Medellin, Colombia. 
Hollywood—San Salvador, El Salvador. 
Homestead—David, Panama, 
Miami—Bogoté, Colombia. 


Savannah—Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Thomasville—Luneburg, Germany. 
HAWAI 
Honolulu—Bruyeres, France. 
Honolulu—Hiroshima, Japan. 
Honolulu—Naha, Okinawa. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Milan, Italy. 
Deerfield—Ludinghausen, Germany. 
Glen Ellyn—Calatayud, Spain. 
Western Springs—-Rugeley, England. 

INDIANA 
Mishawaka—Soest, Germany. 

Terra Haute—Taijima, Japan. 


State of lIowa—Yamanashi Prefecture, 


Japan. 

KANSAS 
Leavenworth—Wagga Wagga, Australia. 
Wichita—Orleans, France. 

KENTUCKY 
Lexington—Deauville, France. 
Louisville—Montpellier, France. 
Louisville—Quito, Ecuador. 
Shelbyville—Bitburg, Germany. 
Versailles—Versailles, France. 

LOUISIANA 
Alexandria—Kochi, Japan. 
Monroe—Lajes, Brazil. 
Pineville—Omagari, Japan. 

MAINE 
Calais—Calais, France. 

St. Stephen—New Brunswick, Canada, 
Scarborough—Scarborough, England, 

MARYLAND 

Frederick—Landau, Germany. 
Forest Heights—vVillaviciosa, Philippines, 
Hagerstown—Wesel, Germany. 
Rockville—Pinneberg, Germany. 
Takoma Park—Jequie, Brazil. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst—Arcachon, France. 
Boston—Kyoto, Japan. 
Boston—Strasbourg, France, 
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Bay City—Ansbach, Germany. 
Bay City—Mechelen, Belgium. 
Benton Harbor—Judial, Brazil. 
Detroit—Toyota, Japan. 


Wyoming—Manizales, Colombia. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis—Santiago, Chile. 
Montevideo—Montevideo, Uruguay. 
New Ulm—Ulm, Germany. 
St. Paul—Nagasaki, Japan. 
Worthington—Crailsheim, Germany. 
NEBRASKA 
Oakland—Hammenhog, Sweden. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Laconia—Lilienfeld, Austria. 
NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City—Royan, France. 
Cedar Grove—Vilshofen, Germany. 


Montclair—Graz, Austria. 
Newark—Newark-on-Trent, England. 
New Brunswick—Tsuruoka, Japan. 
Trenton—Jundiai, Brazil. 

NEW YORE 
Albany—Nijmegen, Netherlands. 
Buffalo—Kanazawa, Japan. 
Cortland—Peshawar, Pakistan. 
Garden City—Aix-en-Provence, France. 
Garden City—Coburg, Germany. 
Jamestown—Jacobstad, Finland. 
Long Beach—St. Marc, Haiti. 
Lynbrook—Tobaru, Okinawa, 

New York—Tokyo, Japan. 
New Rochelle—La Rochelle, France. 


Asheville—Petropolis, Brazil. 

Charlotte—Arequipa, Peru. 

Fayetteville—Thiers, France. 

New Bern—Bern, Switzerland. 

Winston-Salem—Bucaramanga, Colombia. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo—Kaolack, Senegal. 

OHIO 
Barberton—Mishima, Japan. 
Berea—Verria, Greece. 
Chillicothe—Tulua, Colombia. 
Dayton—Augsburg, Germany. 
Lakewood—Koza City, Okinawa. 
Mansfield—Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika, 
Toledo—Toledo, Spain. 

OKLAHOMA 

Clinton—Jujuy, Argentina. 

OREGON 
Corvallis—Antofagasta, Chile. 
Coos Bay—Larvik, Norway. 
Eugene—Chinju, Korea. 
Forest Grove—Bornova, Turkey. 
Klamath Falls—Rotorua, New Zealand. 
Lake Osewego—Pucon, Chile, 
Medford— Alba, Italy. 
Milton-Freewater—Waimate, New Zealand. 
Milwaukie—Nago, Okinawa, 
Portland—Sapporo, Japan. 


York—Asuncién, Paraguay. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Newport—Shimoda, Japan. 
TENNESSEE 
Johnson City—Guaranda, Ecuador. 
TEXAS 
Corpus Christi—Yokosuka, Japan, 


Houston—Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of 

Lubbock—Hannover, Germany. 

New Braunfels—Braunfels, Germany. 
UTAH 

Ogden—Hof, Germany. 

Salt Lake City—Matsumoto, Japan. 

VIRGINIA 

Abingdon—Abingdon, England. 

Hampton—Southhampton, England. 

Luray—Luray, France. 

Norfolk—Mofi, Japan. 


—Tateyama, Japan. 
Bremerton—Olongapo, Philippines. 
Port Angeles—Rosenheim, Germany. 
Seattle—Kobe, Japan. 
Spokane—Nishinomiya, Japan. 


Fayetteville—Lezoux, France. 
WISCONSIN 


Beloit—Pinerola, Italy. 
Racine—Montelimar, France. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS, THE EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, AND 
CERTAIN INDEPENDENT AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1964— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5366) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
the Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
1964, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 4, 1963, p. 10058, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a relatively brief state- 
ment on the conference action on H.R. 
5366, the Post Office and Treasury De- 
partment appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1964. 

The conference report contains a total 
of 28048 466,000. This is $48,440,000 over 
the House bill, $24,000,250 under the 
Senate bill, $383,951,830 over 1963, but 
$101,376,000 under the estimate. 

For the Treasury Department, the con- 
ference bill contains $1,103,650,000, an 
increase of $106,614,530 over 1963. The 
amount allowed is $49,580,000 under the 
estimate, and $8.5 million under the Sen- 
ate bill. Contained in this total is $552 
million for the Internal Revenue Service. 
This is $48,900,000 over 1963, $6 million 
over the House allowance, and $26,300,000 
under the estimate, and the sum allowed 
provides for a total of approximately 
61,000 average positions, an increase of 
approximately 600 employees over the 
358 provided in the House bill—for a 
total increase of approximately 900 av- 
erage positions over 1963. The amount 
allowed is $3 million and 500 average 
positions less than the Senate bill pro- 
vided, but was all to which the House 
conferees would agree. 

For acquisition, construction, and im- 
provement in the Coast Guard, there is 
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included $51 million, the same as pro- 
posed by the House, $3,750,000 under the 
amount proposed by the Senate. This 
sum permits, among other projects and 
programs, the construction of two 
medium-sized cutters. 

For operating expenses of the Coast 
Guard, there is included $249 million 
instead of $248 million proposed by the 
House and $250 million proposed by the 
Senate. 

For the Bureau of Customs, there is 
included $72,370,000. This is an in- 
crease of $4,487,00 over 1963 and $3.7 
million under the estimate. 

For the Bureau of the Mint, there is 
included $7,500,000. This is an increase 
of $475,100 over 1963. 

For the Bureau of Narcotics, there is 
included $5,350,000. This is an in- 
crease of $582,850 over 1963. 

For the Secret Service, salaries and 
expenses, the conference allows $6,830,- 
000. This sum is $430,000 under the 
estimate and $70,000 over the House al- 
lowance. The additional sum is to be 
used for the hiring of additional per- 
sonnel for suppressing the continuing 
increase in counterfeiting and for in- 
vestigating check and bond forgeries. 
The sum also provides for Vice Pres- 
idential protection. 


[Conference table] 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


For the Post Office Department, the 
bill appropriates $4,925,500,000, an in- 
crease of $276,575,700 over 1963 and rep- 
resents a reduction of $51,464,000 in 
the estimates. The amount allowed is 
$40,500,000 over the House figure and 
$15,250,000 under the Senate bill. 

The House allowance for “operati 
was $3,890 million. The conference bill 
allows $3,925 million for this item. The 
amount recommended is $34,814,000 un- 
der the estimate and $15 million under 
the Senate figure. The conference bill 
will provide for 7,115 additional man- 
years of employment over 1963 as com- 
pared to 873 man-years allowed under 
the House version and 8,915 under the 
Senate bill. 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


For the Bureau of the Budget, the bill 
appropriates $6,500,000, an increase of 
$627,700 over 1963 and represents a re- 
duction of $200,000 in the estimates. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the 1963 appropriations, the 
1964 budget estimates, the House and 
Senate action, and conference action on 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, H.R. 6366, fiscal year 1964 


TITLE I—-TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Appropriation title 


Office of the Secretary, salaries and expenses 


Bureau of Accounts: 
Salaries 


Burean Of the i 


Bureau of Narcot les 


Bureau of the Public Debt 
Admin 


istering the Public Debt. 


Cm eee 
Le construction, and improvemen 


— — 


Salaries and expenses, guard force... 


Total, U.S. Secret Bor vice 


Public Enterprise F. 
e of losses in shipment eee 
Payment to check insurance fund. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


32, 121, 170 35, 600, 000 
= 


304,716,000 | 363, 500, 000 


503, 100,000 | 578, 300, 000 
16, 450, 000 


Bill 


1964 esti- 
mates 


pete 10 


3, 882, 170 
28, 239, 000 


4, 100, 000 
31, 500, 000 


33, 330, 000 


000 

60, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 

82, 350, 000 33, 600, 000 
16, 500, 000 


18, 800, 000 
351, 400, 000 


16, 800, 000 


5, 784, 000 
1, 524, 000 
383, 250 


og 
1, — — 1,700, 000 1, 700, 000 
400, 400, 000 


7, 691, 250 9, 400, 000 


2 (525, 000) . 


Conference allowance compared with 
Conference 
allowance 


1964 esti- 
mates 


$4, 685, 750 $5, 080, 000 $5, 000, 000 
— = 


1963 
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Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, H.R. 6866, fiscal year 1964—Continued 


TITLE Il—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Appropriation title 


Administration and regional operation 
engineering. 


Research, development, and 
Operations 
Transportati 
Facilities... 
Plant and equipmen 


Total, title II, Post Office Department 


Compensation of the President 


tion of ti President. 


Bureau of the Budget 
Council of Economic Advisers 
National Security Council_........ 


Emergency Fund of the President 
Expenses of management improvement 


Total, title III, Executive Office of the President.. 


Conference allowance compared with— 


Te Ge Court of the Unites ..... AOE 


7 


Total, title IV, independent agencies. 


Grand total, titles I, II, III, and IV 


Includes su et R. 851 
: wate 4 — (H. 7). 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
thenk the conferees on the part of the 
Senate for their fine cooperation and 
help in the conference. I hope the Sen- 
ate will be willing to accept the confer- 
ence report. It was signed by all mem- 
bers of the conference. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President I 
commend the chairman of the confer- 
ence committee and of the subcommittee 
on the appropriations we are considering 
today. This is the first appropriation 
bill to be reported to the Senate and the 
first one that we shall pass. I commend 
the chairman for that achievement. He 
did excellent work. He expedited the 
hearings before the subcommittee, and 
did a masterly job in the conference in 
working out the differences between the 
House and the Senate. He has kept the 
appropriations down as much as possi- 
ble, at the same time making it possible 
for the departments to carry on their ac- 
tivities. I speak especially about the 
Post Office Department. It will be re- 
called that the Senator from Virginia 
has told us that $4,925,500,000 of the 
$6,045,466,000 is for the Post Office De- 
partment. 

It will be found that approximately 3 
percent of the number of individual 
packages which will be carried during 
future years will more than pay for the 
difference in the appropriation between 
the present year and the coming year. 
That is no increase at all, in my opinion, 
when we consider the fact that we must 
take into consideration the number of 
employees who come into the Depart- 


$1, 893,000 | $1,890,000 | $1, 890, 000 
385, 000 385, 000 385; 000 


200, 000 


200, 000 


3 Would N for 5 percent transfer authority between appropriation items, 


4 Autho 


ment from year to year and advance in 
status and are therefore paid higher 
wages in accordance with the pay in- 
creases approved by Congress. 

Therefore, the chairman should be 
commended for the work he has done 
in connection with the appropriation we 
are now considering. I have watched his 
work in the subcommittee and in the 
conference, and I give him credit for the 
work that he has done on the pending 
bill. I am satisfied, looking over the 
attendance in the Senate at this time, 
and knowing that the appropriation will 
come before the Senate at this time, that 
the Senate must be pleased also with the 
work that our chairman has done. For 
that reason I hope that the Senate will 
adopt the conference report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, know- 
ing the instinct for frugality and econ- 
omy that our distinguished friend from 
Virginia has always cherished and dis- 
played, not only as the chairman of the 
subcommittee which handled the bill 
now before us, I commend him for his 
achievement in preparing the bill that is 
now before us. 

However, I must remark that it falls 
far short of what we thought our ob- 
jectives and goals were going to be. I 
must remind the Senate again that from 
time to time the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] presents 
to the Senate a statement by the Presi- 
dent of the United States with respect 
to holding the 1964 cash budget at the 
level of 1963. 


requested to expend not to exceed $1,000 for representation purposes, 


As the conference report comes to us 
for approval today, there are two things 
about it; first, while it is well below the 
budget, it is still above the 1963 level, 
and, second, there are still a substantial 
number of new positions that have been 
added in the Post Office Department and 
in the Treasury Department. 

Notwithstanding failures in that field, 
I still commend my distinguished friend 
for the efficient work he has done. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I appreciate the 
remarks of the distinguished minority 
leader. No one would welcome more 
than the junior Senator from Virginia 
the ability to hold appropriations at 
the 1963 level. Unfortunately, Congress 
passed a pay bill, which the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia voted against, that 
established the pay of all postal workers 
at the present level. That accounts for 
the biggest increase in the bill. 

Another reason for the increase is that 
the Nation is becoming a little more 
prosperous. The population is increas- 
ing. A larger percentage of mail must 
be handled. When more mail must be 
handled, it is necessary to have more per- 
sonnel. It is also necessary to pay more 
for the services rendered by railroads, 
airlines, and other carriers. 

Then, too, more brides and bride- 
grooms are moving into the suburbs, and 
we must provide more service there. 
That, too, brings up the amount of the 
appropriation. 

But we have held the appropriation 
to the minimum which will enable us to 
have those services rendered. It is easy 
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to follow what the Postmaster General 
said. He said, “We must have that $93 
million restored.” But the conferees 
restored only $40.5 million. So the Post- 
master General then said, “I will do 
my best to keep the service up.” We said 
that we would look to him to do so. 

We hope and believe that while we 
have cut the appropriation mighty close, 
he will still be able to get by with it. 
So he will have to take this amount and 
make the most of it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can only say, in 
answer to the Senator from Virginia, 
that during my long period of years in 
Congress, I have seen very few Cabinet 
heads and very few administrators who 
have not asked the Senate to restore re- 
ductions made by the House. If we open 
the door, so that they are not in viola- 
tion of Budget Bureau requests, they 
will ask for even more. This increase 
can be offset only by greater efficiency 
in government. In the case of the Post 
Office Department, it will require more 
and more automation, unless we allow 
the Department to build its appropria- 
tion to astronomical proportions. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. In 
this instance, the door was opened only 
a little, to enable us to talk with the 
Postmaster General through the open- 
ing, so to speak, to get his assurance that 
he will deliver the mail. We did not 
want to reduce the appropriation and 
then have the Postmaster General close 
the post offices and discontinue mail de- 
liveries on Saturdays. 

The Postmaster General has now said 
that he will make an honest effort to de- 
liver the mail; and that is what we be- 
lieve he will do. In the event, we have 
saved some money. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Having served for a 
long time on the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, I know how 
those little cracks in the doorway are 
opened. It is something like the question 
the teacher asked Johnny: “If there are 
20 sheep in the barn, and you let 1 sheep 
out, how many will be left?” 

Johnny said, “None.” 

The teacher said, “Johnny, you know 
that 1 from 20 leaves 19. You don’t know 
your arithmetic.” 

Johnny said, Teacher, you don’t know 
your sheep.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
Johnny. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Just open the door a 
little, and pretty soon the whole flock will 
be out. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is always the 
danger; but we were in a sort of hot 
place: We had to deliver the mail; and 
the volume of mail is increasing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


I agree with 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE FOR 
CERTAIN VETERANS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 171, S. 331. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. En- 
MONDSON in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
331) to amend section 632 of title 28, 
United States Code, to extend the period 
during which the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs may contract for hospital 
and medical care of certain veterans in 
the Republic of the Philippines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the bill proposes to extend for another 5 
years the program of reimbursement of 
the Philippine Government covering 
hospitalization for service-connected 
veterans of the Commonwealth Army 
who served with the Armed Forces of the 
United States during World War II. It 
would at the same time, extend the pro- 
gram for outpatient care for this same 
group of service-connected veterans of 
that Commonwealth Army. The present 
program expires on June 30, 1963, and 
now includes, in addition, outpatient 
treatment furnished by the Veterans’ 
Administration. It permits the Philip- 
pine Government to hospitalize veterans 
who do not have service-connected dis- 
abilities, but at the expense of the Phil- 
ippine Government. The basic legisla- 
tion contains no bar to the Phillippine 
Government to hospitalize individuals 
without veteran status. 

This bill places a $500,000 ceiling on 
hospital payments for any fiscal year 
after 1963. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion estimates that the entire cost for 
the additional full 5 years would be less 
than $2 million. That is a reduction. In 
the past, this program cost more; but 
there has been a declining use of this 
provision by the veterans of the Com- 
monwealth Army. 

In addition, the cost to the Veterans’ 
Administration for the supplementary 
outpatient part of the program is now 
approximately $300,000 per year, and this 
annual rate should not be materially ex- 
ceeded during the additional 5 years of 
the proposed extension. 

In 1948, a program was begun which, 
when it reached maturity, provided a 
modern Veterans Memorial Hospital in 
Manila in 1955 and, in 1958, outpatient 
medical care for Commonwealth Army 
veterans with service- connected dis- 
orders. The program was designed to 
serve the twofold purpose of meeting an 
obligation to comrades in arms at the 
same time that we contributed to their 
postwar development. Our efforts have 
not gone unrewarded. Thousands of 
Filipino veterans injured in World 
War II have received treatment and have 
thus been enabled to resume productive 
pursuits and occupations. The Veterans 
Memorial Hospital stands today as a fit- 
ting symbol of the friendly relations and 
solidarity of the two nations. The 722- 
bed institution is one of the finest hos- 
pitals in the Far East. It furnishes 
high-quality hospital care and, in addi- 
tion, has affiliated itself with outstand- 
ing universities and medical colleges for 
the training of doctors, nurses, dentists, 
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and other medical personnel so vitally 
needed in the Philippines. 

The Philippine Government will 
eventually assume full responsibility for 
the operation of the hospital and the 
treatment of veterans. Lowering the 
ceiling on hospital care from $2 million 
to $500,000 is a step in this direction, as 
the Government of the Philippines step 
by step assumes complete responsibility 
for the hospital and medical care pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

That the second sentence of paragraph 
(1) of section 632 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “five con- 
secutive fiscal years”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ten consecutive fiscal years,“; and 
by inserting before the period at the end of 
such sentence “ending before July 1, 1963, 
nor $500,000 for any one fiscal year beginning 
on or after such date”. 

Sec. 2. Section 632 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “Such agree- 
ment may also provide that during the con- 
tract period specified in paragraph (1) of 
this section, payments for hospital care and 
for medical services provided to Common- 
wealth Army veterans or to United States 
veterans may consist in whole or in part of 
available medicines, medical supplies, and 
equipment furnished by the Administrator 
to the Veterans Memorial Hospital at valua- 
tions therefor as determined by the Admin- 
istrator. The Administrator is authorized 
to furnish through the revolving supply 
fund, pursuant to section 5011 of this title, 
such medicines, medical supplies, and equip- 
ment as necessary for this p and to 
use therefor, as applicable, appropriations 
available for such payments.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this amendment would make S. 331 con- 
form with H.R. 249, a bill which has al- 
ready passed the House of Representa- 
tives. It would permit payments for 
hospital and medical services provided 
for Commonwealth Army veterans or 
U.S. veterans partly in the form of medi- 
cines and medical supplies. However, 
this arrangement would require an agree- 
ment between the two Governments and 
is by no means a mandate that this pro- 
cedure must be followed. 

It is reported that the Veterans Me- 
morial Hospital has frequently been re- 
quired to pay more for medicines through 
purchases in the open market in the 
Philippines or the open world market 
than if they were available through the 
Veteran's Administration supply opera- 
tion. Problems of adequacy and contin- 
ued availability from present sources also 
exist. Moreover, these supplies obtained 
through the Veterans’ Administration 
would be of consistently high quality and 
uniform in content so that U.S. veterans 
in the Veterans Memorial Hospital, as 
well as Philippine veterans, would be as- 
sured that drugs and medicines admin- 
istered would be of the highest quality. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget submitted favor- 
able reports on the bill (S. 331) and re- 
cently submitted a favorable report on 
the amendment identical to the one un- 
der consideration which was placed on 
H.R. 249. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
a report by the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to the Honorable LISTER 
Hitt, chairman, Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, and 
dated April 26, 1963. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: The following com- 
ments are furnished in response to your re- 
quest for a report by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration on H.R. 249, 88th Congress, as passed 
by the House of Representatives on April 1, 
1963. 

The general purpose of the bill is to extend 
for another 5 years the program for reim- 
bursement of the Philippine Government 
covering hospitalization for service-con- 
nected conditions of Commonwealth Army 
veterans who served with the Armed Forces 
of the United States during World War II. 
The bill would also extend for the additional 
period the special program of outpatient 
care for this group for service-connected 
disabilities, 

The first section of the bill is identical, in 
substance, with S. 331, 88th Congress, on 
which we furnished a favorable report to 
your committee on March 1, 1963. That re- 
port was similar in all respects to our report 
of the same date to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, on 
H.R. 249 prior to the addition of section 2 
to that bill (see H. Rept. 70 dated Mar. 6, 
1963, to accompany H.R. 249). 

We shall not extend the present report by 
repeating the considerations in support of 
the first section of the bill which were set 
forth in our previous report on S. 331. For 
the reasons therein stated, we continue to 
favor the extension of the hospital reim- 
bursement and outpatient programs for 
Philippine Commonwealth Army veterans 
on account of service-connected conditions 
for another 5 years beyond June 30, 1963, 
under the terms set forth in the first section 
of the bill. 

Section 2 was recommended by the House 
committee and added on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. It would simply 
permit payments during the additional 5- 
year period for hospital and medical services 
to be made by the Veterans’ Administration 
to the Veterans’ Memorial Hospital in whole 
or in part in the form of medicines, medical 
supplies, and medical equipment. This 
would be an optional procedure, however, 
and could be used only if, and to the extent, 
the agreement between the United States 
and the Philippine Government provided 
that payments due by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for hospital care and medical sery- 
ices could be handled in this way. The Ad- 
ministrator would be specifically authorized 
to furnish these items through the VA re- 
volving supply fund operations with the use 
of appropriations available for purposes of 
meeting the payments involved. 

We agree with the reasons presented in the 
report of the House committee in support of 
the committee amendment which became 
section 2 of this bill. The Veterans’ Me- 
morial Hospital in Manila has at times been 
required to pay more for medicines and 
medical supplies in the open market than if 
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they were available through the VA supply 
operation. Problems of adequacy of existing 
supply sources and continuing availability 
arise. If these supplies were obtained 
through the Veterans’ Administration there 
would also be assurance of their consistently 
high quality and uniform content. As a 
result, both U.S, veterans and Philippine vet- 
erans under treatment in the Veterans’ Me- 
morial Hospital would benefit from the ad- 
ministration of drugs and medicines of the 
highest quality. 

Cost factors with respect to the first sec- 
tion of the bill have already been indicated 
in the report on S. 331. In view of the pro- 
vision that medicines and medical supplies 
may be furnished at valuations determined 
by the Administrator and will simply con- 
stitute payments for hospital care or medical 
services on account of which obligations 
have been incurred, it is not anticipated that 
section 2 of the bill will involve additional 
cost to the Government. 

For the foregoing reasons in behalf of sec- 
tion 2 of the bill and for the reasons appli- 
cable to the first section as fully set forth in 
our report on S. 331, we recommend favor- 
able action on this legislation to continue 
for 5 years the existing program of hospital 
and medical care for Commonwealth Army 
veterans, with the added authority to make 
payments, as may be authorized by agree- 
ment between the two countries, in the form 
of medicines, medical supplies, and medical 
equipment. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the stand- 
point of the administration’s program, 

Sincerely, 
J. S. GLEASON, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an identical bill (H.R. 249) has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and is presently pending in the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of H.R. 249 and that the Senate 
now proceed to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H.R. 
249) to amend section 632 of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for an 
extension of the program of grants-in- 
aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
the hospitalization of certain veterans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 249) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
bill 331 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 331 is indef- 
initely postponed. 


CARE FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 522) 
to amend the act establishing a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau so as to assist States in 
providing for day-care services for chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural workers. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE 
WALTER OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution (H. Res. 
384), which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able Francis E. Walter, a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 36 Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to 
take such steps as may be necessary for 

g out the provisions of these 3 
tions and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. CLARK and Mr. Scott), I sub- 
mit a resolution which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The resolution (S. Res. 153) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Francis E. Walter, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the presiding officer 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit an enrolled copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased, 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
request the immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 153) was considered and 
unanimously agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair announces that pursuant to the 
second resolving clause of the resolution, 
the Chair appoints the two Senators 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK and Mr. 
Scott) as the committee on the part of 
the Senate to attend the funeral of the 
late Representative. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a further mark of respect for the mem- 
ory of the deceased Representative Wal- 
ter, I move that the Senate, under its 
order of today, do now stand in adjourn- 
ment until Thursday next, at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, June 6, 1963, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 4, 1963: 
U.S. Crmcurr JUDGE 

Harry Phillips, of Tennessee, to be US. 
circuit judge for the sixth circuit, vice John 
D. Martin, Sr., deceased. 

In TRR Navy 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Vice Adm. Charles D. Griffin, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contemplation 
of said section, I nominate him for appoint- 
ment to the grade of admiral while so serving. 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
the following officers for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of said section, I 
nominate them for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral while so serving: 


Rear Adm. Lawson P. Ramage, U.S. Navy. 
Rear Adm. Ray C. Needham, U.S. Navy. 
Rear Adm. Paul H. Ramsey, U.S. Navy. 


Vice Adm. Frank O'Beirne, U.S. Navy, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
vice admiral under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 


In THE Coast GUARD 


The following named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the U.S. Coast 
Guard: 


Donald C. Greenman Martin J. 
Lloyd R. Lomer Charles L. Keller 
Joseph K. Shartiag, Jr. Joseph B. Goodwin III 
Ingalls Mariin G. Nygren 
Wesley G. Davis, Jr. 
James D. Partin 
Jerome M. Myers 
Michael F. Maurice 
Hugh D. Williams 
Š James W. Haugen 
Ian S. Cruickshank Manuel Josephs, Jr. 
Michael R. Johnson Michael B. Dunn 


Donald A. Naples 
Michael P. Munkasey 
David F. Cunningham 
William H. Hayes, Jr. 
Michael A. Duke 
Leon E. Beaudin 
Laurence A. Kidd 
Lloyd C. Burger 
Daniel F. Bobeck 
James H. Parent 
Jerome P. Foley 
William E. Ecker, Jr. 


Robert A. Schwartz 
James T. Leigh 
William T. Troutman 
Richard E. Haas 
John R. Hay 

John T. McKean 
Robert M. Wood 
Thomas N. Sullivan 
David H. Freese, Jr. Eugene M. Kelly 
William R. Allen Theodore H. Purcell 
Frederick M. Casciano Carl M. Brothers 
Robert A. Ginn Alan F. Miller 
Robert E. Isherwood Kenneth C. Cutler 
David S. Smith Robert S. Bates. 
Richard R. Kuhn Gerald F. Hotchkiss 
William J. Walsh Bailey M. Geeslin 
Ralph E. Giffin William H. Neal 
Joseph S. Blackett, Jr. Charles H. King, Jr. 
John R. Sproat 


Alfred D, Utara Richard W. Long 
J. Hickey, Jr.Jan D. Long 
Carl E. Kunkel, Jr. Douglas A. Hlousek 


Richard O. Buttrick 


Jefferson J. Walsh IV George F. Ireland 


Thomas B. Irish, Jr. 

Kyle A. Shaw 

James V. Sayers 

David E. Clancaglini 

Thomas Y. Lawrence, 
Jr. 

William J. Campbell 
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John K. Witherspoon, 
Jr. 


William J. Ecker 
Wayne E. Rentfro 
Prederick A. Hill 


George H. Peck III 
Leo N. Schowengerdt, 
Jr. 


IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel ac- 


tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 
FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeon 
Michael Canelis 
To be senior assistant surgeons 


David J. Brecount Irvin D. Milowe 
Samuel M. Cohen David W. Templin 
Robert A. Hartley 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
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To be surgeons 
John F. Lee, Jr. Harry W. Weller 
Jack Durell Lewis R. Thompson, 
James D. Tovey Jr. 
Richard J. Bouchard Peter J. T. Beeton 
Marcus M. Key, Jr. John R. McDono' 
Donald A. Henderson Pindaros R. Vagelos 


John E. Applen 
John E. Manire 
Thomas F. Flynn 
James W. Mosley 


Kenneth H. Hyatt Alan H. Nicol 
George M. Berg Donald E. Bedingfeld 
Jerome G. Green William C. Larsen 


Joseph J. Noya 
To be senior assistant surgeon 
Richard E. Mansfield 


To be senior dental surgeons 


Alfred Popper 
John W. Heck 


Quentin M. Smith 
Reuben L. Turner 


To be dental surgeons 


Charles H. Davis 


Charles S. Stitt, Jr. 


George E. Garrington Joseph Plumbo 


Lawrence E. Vankirk, 
Jr. 

Dale E. Smith 

Ernest C. Leather- 


James T. Lovett 
Robert K. Davis 
George E. Mitchell 


John E. Butts 
Tomm H. Pickles 


Emil L. Rigg 
Garrit M. Ye 


To be senior sanitary engineer 
Edmund S. Jacobsen 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
Ronald A. Venezia 
To be assistant sanitary engineers 


Charles D. Larson 
Robert S. Runkle 


To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 


Ira P. Leggett, Jr. 
Bernard R. Sacks 


To be senior assistant pharmacists 


Donald H. Boone 
Robert G. Patzer 


To be assistant pharmacists 
John J. Piecoro, Jr. 
Michael J. Tuohy 
Arthur C. Willman 
To be junior assistant pharmacists 
Jackie L. Knight 
Gerald A. Mankowski 
To be senior assistant sanitarians 
Arthur B. McIntyre, Jr. 
To be senior assistant nurse officer 
Verna L. Nickelson 
To be assistant therapist 
Lauren E. Lane 
To be junior assistant therapists 
George H. Hampton 
Philo S. Short 
FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be assistant sanitary engineer 
Bernard W. Dahl 


REGULAR Corps or THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be senior surgeons 

Alfred S. Nelson 


Claire F. Ryder 
Thomas J. Kennedy, 
J 


wood, Jr. 

To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
Robert A. Winkler Paul D. Frazier 
Charles E. Tomich Marvin L. MacIntyre 
Blair W. Thurgood Kenneth J. Richter 
Thomas C. Francis Gerald S. Morrill 
Vincent L. Gillis Roger A. Meyer 

To be senior sanitary engineers 
William B. Page 
Robert L. Stenburg 
Ernest C. Tsivoglou 


To be sanitary engineer 
Warren F. Smith 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 

John J. Henderson Rodger L. Leupold 
Phillip E. Searcy William L. Wagner 
Donald P. Dubois Albert W. Bromberg 
George R. Elmore, Jr. Donald G. Fox 
John A, Frierson James R. Coleman 
Lee R. Lunsford John T. Talty 
James R. Buchtel Oscar E. Dickason 

To be assistant sanitary engineers 
George L. Christensen Frank P. Partee 
Robert L. Bolin, Jr. William L. Brinck 
Dale S. Bryson Richard G. Hunsinger 
Charles E. Tharp John D. Clem 
Donald T. Oakley Troy Marceleno 
Roger C. Grimm 

To be pharmacists 

Albert B. Ripley Salvatore D. Gasdia 
Mario C. Baratta Billy G. Wells 
Joseph N. Salvino Kenneth E. Hanson 
Bertram J. Baughman 

To be senior assistant pharmacists 
Sheldon Gaslow Clair G. Wetmore 
John J. Lucas Thomas B. Poux 
Larry A. Wood Donnie L. Powell 

To be assistant pharmacists 
Robert E. Miller Robert J. Schollard 
Jules M. Meisler John T. Gimon 
Andrew J. Passeri, Jr. James A. Resko 
Gordon R. Aird Nancy B. Finch 
To be senior scientists 


Robert R. Omata Byron L. Harriman 
Robert K. Gerloff George J. Burton 


To de scientists 
Adolph R. Brazis Ronald H. Thompson 
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To be sanitarians 


James A. Clark, Jr. 
John Greenley 
James E. Cowan 


To be senior assistant sanitarians 


Joseph Lovett Bobby F. Craft 
Thomas C. Rozzell David B. Moses 


To be senior veterinary officers 
Robert L. Rausch 
To be veterinary officers 


Robert H. Huffaker 
Richard L. Parker 


To be senior assistant veterinary officers 


Robert G. Scholtens 
John O. Iversen 


To be nurse officers 


Shirley A. Middleton Catherine E. Twomey 
Marjory E. Lewis Elizabeth Edwards 
Jean C. Casey 


To be senior assistant nurse officer 
Margaret J. Howe 
To be dietitian 
Elaine M. Gaddis 
To be senior assistant dietitians 


Elizabeth K. Witter 
Betty L. Beach 


To be therapists 


Josef Hoog 
Janeva I. Porter 
Robert N. Zimmerman 


To be senior assistant therapists 


Frank H. Troske, Jr. James L. Witt 
James D. Ebner Herbert R. Pruett 
Carol A. Wendell 


To be assistant therapist 
Jonathan T. Spry 
To be health services officers 


Robert J. Savard Walter R. Sceery 
William B. Parsons Desmond O'Hara 
Stanley E. Crawfort 


To be senior assistant health services officer 
Richard A. Mackey 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 4, 1963: 
DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
William J. Crockett, of Nebraska, to be a 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. 
AMBASSADOR 
Robert C. Strong, of Pennsylvania, a For- 
eign Service Officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Republic 
of Iraq. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate June 4, 1963: 
POSTMASTERS 
Archie N. Hain to be postmaster at Well- 
ington, in the State of Colorado. 


Jay H. Woolhiser to be postmaster at Three 
Bridges, in the State of New Jersey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, JUNE 4, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
‘The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Thessalonians 4: 9: But as touching 
brotherly love, ye yourselves are taught 
of God to love one another. 
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Almighty. God, may these moments 
of prayer inspire us to accept the chal- 
lenge of facing the unseen and unknown 
events and experiences of each new day 
with cheer and with courage. 

May we be coworkers and partners 
with Thee and with one another to help 
mankind cultivate mutual understand- 
ing and insight to read the meaning of 
life in terms of freedom, fellowship, and 
service. 

We penitently confess that our pride 
and prejudice frequently prevent us from 
accepting the great fact that human 
brotherhood is not a relationship which 
man has established but which was di- 
vinely ordained by Thee in the process 
of creation. 

Grant that we may play our part faith- 
fully and heroically in lifting mankind 
out of its narrow, provincial self and may 
we live for the common good and seek 
to establish helpful contacts with all 
humanity. 


Hear usin Christ’sname. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXPRESSION OF SORROW OF U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON 
THE DEATH OF HIS HOLINESS 
POPE JOHN XXIII 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] assume the 
chair? 

(Mr. ALBERT assumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the distinguished 
Speaker of the House, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, the 
world is grieved at the passing of Pope 
John XXIII whose great leadership was 
evidenced during his lifetime, the spirit 
of which will continue for countless and 
countless decades to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. 
Res. 385) and ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Clerk will read the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of His Holiness Pope John XXIII, who 
exerted the most challenging and sincere 
efforts for world peace, who manifested the 
broadest tolerance toward mankind and all 
creeds, and who pleaded for the protection 
of oppressed minorities; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
requested to transmit a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the Papal Secretary of State at 
the Vatican. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

POPE JOHN XXIII 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from usetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of His Holiness, Pope John XXIII is 
a tragic occurrence at this juncture in 
world history. 

The times demand great men, and 
Pope John gave substance to our times. 
In his humility he was great and in his 
greatness he was humble. 

Without him, there is a strangeness 
that prevails. It is a loneliness that 
escapes words. 

His departure creates a vacuum. It 
is as though suddenly a roof had blown 
off a house, and the poor creatures in- 
side huddle together for warmth that 
cannot be found. 

From the village of Scotto Il Mondo to 
the pompous palaces of the would-be- 
great, there is a mourning, a loss that 
cannot be recovered, a lack of warmth. 

And then suddenly there appears light, 
the light of the world. In this light 
there is refuge; in this light there is 
warmth. 

The ideas of Pope John provide, even 
at this moment of travail, the light nec- 
essary for the creatures that he has 
left behind. 

These were the ideas of an eventual 
peace among men, the sanctity of the in- 
dividual and the fruitlessness of the in- 
sane arms race, 

Listen to him speak, shortly after his 
ascension to the papacy on October 29, 
1958: 

Why should the resources of human genius 
and the riches of nations be turned more 
often to preparing arms—pernicious instru- 
ments of death and destruction—than to 
increasing the welfare of all classes and par- 
ticularly of the poorer classes? 


Or again, listen to the son of Giovanni 
Roncalli, a landless sharecropper: 

But the principle must always be reaffirmed 
that the presence of the state in the eco- 
nomic field, no matter how widespread and 
penetrating, must not be exercised so as to 
reduce evermore the sphere of freedom of the 
personal initiative of individual citizens. 


This man, Mr. Speaker, will be re- 
membered evermore. His genius and 
humility will continue to light the world 
in which we live. 

A TRIBUTE TO JOHN THE GOOD 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, a great and good man has just 
passed away. Many important people 
will be paying him their last respects this 
week, and I cannot be numbered among 
those distinguished heads of state and 
leaders of the various religious faiths. 

However, I feel deeply about the death 
of John XXIII. I am not a member of 
his faith, and have not always agreed 
with the policies of his church—but that 
is not an issue today. 

At times in the history of mankind 
comes & person who rises above the is- 
sues and personalities of his day—who 
radiates a human warmth and love for 
his fellow men that overrides all other 
considerations. Such a man was Pope 
John XXIII. 

We knew him first as Cardinal 
Roncalli, the humble son of Italian 
peasants who had risen to be a prince 
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of the church. We did not expect great 
deeds from him—we believed his reign 
would be quiet and unmarked by strong 
currents of change. 

From the first, however, we began to 
see that this was not to be the case. His 
visits to the poor and the sick. His visits 
to those in prison and in need. His 
great, pure love for the common men 
of every race and creed; all this began 
to be apparent. 

His great, abiding desire to unite the 
splintered fragments of the Christian 
faith, and his wish for reforms within 
his own church; all this captured our 
imaginations. We realized the world 
had a most unusual servant in John 
XXIII 


Newspapers are attempting to call him 
the Pope of Peace. I do not think this 
is an accurate description of the man. 
He strove for peace with all his might, 
but this is not the whole story of his 
life. Others are calling him the People’s 
Pope, and this is a better description 
for he was the Pope of the common 
people everywhere in the world. 

However, I choose to call him simply 
“John the Good.” He was the Pope of 
Peace, and he was the People’s Pope, be- 
cause first of all he was John the Good. 
It will be a long time before the world 
is blessed again with such a man. His 
final words were: 

May they all be one. 


We can all join in this and say, Amen. 
God rest you John XXIII, you will take 
a high place in the councils of our Lord. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, Iask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
the deep sorrow of the House in the pass- 
ing of Pope John XXIII. While his 
reign was a short one, nevertheless, the 
impact of this saintly man will be felt for 
many centuries to come. 

He was more than a maker of history, 
he was possessed of the compassion that 
reached into the heart of every human 
being. He reigned during a time of 
great scientific progress and yet he more 
than anyone in our times realized that 
if man is to make real progress it can 
only come about through the under- 
standing and good will that can only 
originate in the heart of man. 

In these great days, when men are 
reaching beyond the stars, Pope John 
reached into the hearts of men to be- 
come one of the giants of our times. 

The world is saddened at his passing 
and yet, because he walked among us, 
the world is brightened by the hope he 
inspired. He has left us a legacy of 
hope with a renewed faith in God and 
in ourselves. 

‘TRIBUTE TO POPE JOHN XXII 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
great citizen of the world, a man be- 
loved by the entire world, Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike, has died, leaving 
behind him works that will influence the 
world for centuries to come. 

Pope John XXIII in his brief reign as 
Pope from autumn of 1958 to June 3, 
1963, established himself as one of the 
giants of our time. His encyclical, 
“Mater et Magistra,” issued in 1961, 
urged the prosperous countries of the 
world to help the underdeveloped. He 
pointed out that it is the duty of the com- 
munities which possess abundant means 
of livelihood not to remain indifferent to 
poverty, misery, and hunger and lack 
of elementary human rights suffered by 
the people of less fortunate nations. He 
thus reminded the world that we are our 
brothers’ keepers, and this was a great 
restatement of an ancient philosophy 
enunciated by Jesus Christ himself. 

His encyclical, “Pacem in Terris,” re- 
leased on April 10 of this year was a 
powerful call for fraternal unity among 
nations to avoid war. It focused men’s 
attention to the essential social prob- 
lems of our time and revitalized the age- 
old Christian principle against unjust 
trespass on the rights of others. 

Pope John XXIII gave modern man 
one of his greatest hopes for peace in 
this strife-torn world by his leadership 
in the ecumenical movement. This was 
in keeping with his philosophy of re- 
solving differences between peoples 
through a realization of common goals. 

Mr. Speaker, the recorded actions and 
the words of this great man will provide 
guidance not only to the Catholic world 
but to the non-Catholic world as well for 
years to come. We can indeed be grate- 
ful that he lived among us in our age. 
His influence will without doubt continue 
beyond the grave. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4 OF THE 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that Subcom- 

mittee No. 4 of the Small Business Com- 
mittee be permitted to sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS ACT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 5207) to amend the 
Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, to 
authorize additional appropriations, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Hays, 
ZABLOCKI, Mrs, KELLY, Messrs. ADAIR, 
and MAILLIARD. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
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No. 3 of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISCHARGE PETITION FILED ON 
MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
filed a discharge petition on the subject 
of medical care, a subject which has been 
languishing in this House for three ses- 
sions now. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the difficulties in- 
volved in this matter, but I feel if a suf- 
ficient number of my colleagues will sign 
this petition, the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means being rea- 
sonable people, will realize that we want 
the right to express ourselves on if and 
will perhaps reconsider their attitude. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
sign this petition so that we may have 
the right to express ourselves on one of 
the key issues of our times, 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANCIS 
E. WALTER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of the House has re- 
ceived the following telegrams from the 
22d District County of San Diego De- 
partment of California American Legion 
and from the Philippine Ambassador to 
the United States expressing sympathy 
on the death of our late distinguished 
and beloved colleague, Representative 
Francis E. Walter. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

San Dreco, Caurr., June 3, 1963. 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We of the 22d District, County of San 
Diego, Department of California, American 
Legion, grieve the loss of one of our greatest 
statesmen, Francis E. Walter, and did on this 
day, June 2, close our annual preconvention 
meeting in memory of this great American. 
The American Legion, 22d District, San Diego 
County, sincerely requests that you as Speak- 
er of the House, do convey to the fellow 
statesmen of Representative Francis E. Wal- 
ter our deepest sympathy for this great loss, 

Roseer W. DICE, 
Commander. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 3, 1963. 
Hon. JohN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
On behalf of my Government and Filipino 
people I extend sincerest condolences and 
deep sympathy on the death of Representa- 
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tive Francis E. Walter, a patriot and a great 
American, who was a stanch defender of the 
free way of life. 

AMELITO R. Mutuc, 
Philippine Ambassador to the United States. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR DIRECTORS 
AT VA INSTALLATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 228) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, with 
respect to the salary of directors and 
chiefs of staff of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, domiciliaries, and cen- 
ters. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


EXPENSES OF RETIRED EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3517) 
to amend the Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act with respect to Gov- 
ernment contribution for expenses in- 
curred in the administration of such act, 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


AGE LIMITS—APPOINTMENTS TO 
U.S. PARK SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4893) 
relating to age limits in connection with 
appointments to the U.S. Park Service. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
stricken from the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


BACK PAY ACT OF 1963 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4837) 
to provide for the payment of certain 
amounts and restoration of employment 
benefits to certain Government officers 
and employees improperly deprived 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask a 
question or two from someone on the 
committee concerning this legislation. 
My first question is, Does this give 
blanket authority to the executive 
branch of the Government to make these 
adjustments without any subsequent ap- 
proval or disapproval by the Legislature? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. That author- 
ity administrative bodies already have. 
This is giving the general authority over 
all Federal employees, that if reinstated 
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from discharge or if restored from a 
demotion they will be paid their back- 
pay without coming to the Congress for 
a private bill. In most instances this 
is the case today, but there are some few 
areas where they have to come to the 
Congress for a private bill. This would 
eliminate that process and the employee 
would be paid his backpay if upon hear- 
ing he is found to have been unjustly 
discharged or unjustly demoted. 

Mr. FORD. It is my understanding 
that the estimated additional cost per 
year if this bill is approved is about half 
a million dollars. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. The Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission 
gave us that figure and then he said that 
that would be the cost in any event, be- 
cause an employee who is reinstated or 
regains his position from demotion is 
entitled to all of the benefits, he is en- 
titled to the backpay, and as a matter 
of fact this has been the history. For 
instance, the Civil Service Commission 
says, I think in 8 cases out of 88 they 
have restored people to positions after 
hearing and deciding that they were un- 
justly discharged. That is in the sphere 
of this legislation. 

They say in the other areas where 
people have come for back pay they have 
gone to Congress and gotten it. The 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion says in his testimony after he gave 
these figures of $500,000, that this would 
be the total cost in any event. If we 
are going to give people what they are 
entitled to after being reinstated, we 
must restore their pay and make them 
whole. Further this back pay is made 
from the agencies regular budget—that 
is absorbed by budget so that there is 
thus no additional cost in reality. 

Mr. FORD. Under present circum- 
stances if a hearing is held on the peti- 
tion of a person allegedly discriminated 
against and his point of view is ap- 
proved by the Board, is there not au- 
tomatic readjustment of his pay? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. There is, 
for classifications such as veterans and 
many other classifications, piecemeal, 
which have been given this relief. The 
legislation would fill in all the gaps of 
employees who are not so treated. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I must 
confess I am not entirely clear and I am 
not entirely convinced as to the merits 
of this legislation. Under these cir- 
stances I will withdraw my reservation 
and ask that the bill be passed over. I 
will subsequently discuss the matter 
with the gentleman from Montana in 
order to get more details about it. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


CONVEY LANDS TO CITY OF 
HENDERSON, NEV. 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2461) 


-to direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to the city of Henderson, Nev., at 
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fair market value, certain publie lands 
in the State of Nevada. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That within 
five years after he has advised the city of 
Henderson, Nevada, of the appraised fair 
market value of the lands involved, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall convey to said 
city the fifteen thousand acres of public 
lands described in section 2 hereof. 

Sec. 2. The lands to be conveyed under 
section 1 of this Act are hereby segregated 
from all forms of appropriation under the 
public land laws, including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws, until said Secretary 
shall provide otherwise by publication of an 
order in the Federal Register, and comprise 
those fifteen thousand acres situated in the 
State of Nevada more particularly described 
as follows (all range references are to the 
Mount Diablo base and meridian): 

(1) The east one-half and southwest 
quarter of section 21; all of section 27; the 
southwest quarter of section 28; and all of 
sections 29, 33, and 34 in township 22 south, 
range 63 east; 

(2) all of sections 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33, township 22 
south, range 62 east; 

(3) the south half of section 24; and all 
of sections 25, 35, and 36, township 22 south, 
range 61 east; 

(4) all of section 32, township 21 south, 
23 south, range 61 east; 

(5) all of section 32, township 21 south, 
range 63 east; and 

(6) the southwest quarter, the west half 
of the southeast quarter, and the southeast 
quarter of the southeast quarter of section 
34, township 21 south, range 62 east. 

Sec. 3. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made upon payment of the fair 
market value of the lands on the effective 
date of this Act, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, plus reimbursement for 
the cost of appraisal, if accomplished by con- 
tract, and subject to any existing valid 
claims against the lands described fn section 
2 of this Act, and to any reservations, re- 
strictions, or conditions considered neces- 
sary by the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
tect continuing uses of those lands by the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. The city of Henderson, State of 
Nevada, may purchase, in accordance with 
this Act, such portion or portions, by legal 
subdivision of the public land surveys, of 
the above-described lands as such city elects; 
and the purchase by the city of only a portion 
or portions of such lands shall not consti- 
tute a waiver or relinquishment of its right 
to purchase, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act, by legal subdivisions of the 
public land surveys, the remainder of such 
lands or any portion thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “advised” in- 
sert “, by certified mail, the mayor of”. 

Page 2, line 16, after “section 32,” insert 
“lots 8 and 9, the south half of the southwest 
quarter, southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 35,”. 

Page 2, lines 18, 19, and 20, strike out all of 
paragraph (6) and insert: 

“(6) the southwest quarter, the west half 
of the southeast quarter, and the southeast 
quarter of the southeast quarter, and the 
south half of the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 34, township 21 south, range east.” 

Page 2, line 22, after the words “payment of 
the” insert “sum of the”. 

Page 2, line 25, after the word “contract,” 
insert “minus any adjustment in the pur- 
chase price made by the Secretary of the 
Interior pursuant to section 5 of this Act,“. 
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Page 3, line 4, strike out States.“ and in- 
sert “States, its permittees, lessees, or licen- 
sees.” 

Page 3, after line 4, insert the following: 

“Any conveyance under this Act of sec- 
tion 32, the south half of the southwest 
quarter, the southwest quarter of the south- 
east quarter, lots 8 and 9, section 35, town- 
ship 21 south, range 63 east; the east half of 
section 21, and sections 27 and 34, town- 
ship 22 south, range 63 east, Mount Diablo 
base and meridian, Nevada, or of any portion 
of such lands, shall specifically reserve to the 
United States the right to use any of such 
lands so conveyed for reclamation purposes 
and for any purpose reasonably incident to 
the proposed southern Nevada water supply 
project.” 

Page 3, after line 13, add the following 
new sections: 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the Act, to negotiate and enter into 
an agreement with the city of Henderson 
providing for adjustment of the purchase 
price determined by appraisal to reflect any 
expenditures incurred by the city of Hender- 
son in facilitating transfer of the lands dur- 
ing the period between enactment of this 
Act and notice to the city of Henderson of 
the appraised fair market value. 

“Sec. 6. This Act shall not preclude the 
city of Henderson from acquiring title or 
leases to any lands described in this Act for 
public or recreational purposes under the 
Act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741), as 
amended (43 U.S.C. 869, et seq.). 

“Sec. 7. Any patent issued under this Act 
shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of any of the following named min- 
erals for which the land as of the date of 
issuance of patent is deemed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to be valuable or pro- 
spectively valuable: coal, native asphalt, solid 
and semisolid bitumen, and bituminous rock 
(including oil-impregnated rock or sands 
from which oil is recoverable only by spe- 
cial treatment after the deposit is mined or 
quarried), óil, gas, ofl shale, phosphate, so- 
dium, and potassium together with the right 
of the United States, its lessees, permittees, 
or licensees to prospect for, mine, and re- 
move them under applicable provisions of 
law. 

“Sec. 8. With respect to the conveyance 
of any land under this Act, which land is, 
at the time of issuance of patent therefor, 
subject to a mineral lease, permit, or license, 
for which mineral the land is deemed at 
that time by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be not valuable or prospectively valuable, 
the patent shall not convey such mineral 
rights in such lands until the mineral lease, 
permit or license, or any extensions or re- 
newals thereof, shall terminate or be relin- 
quished, but upon such termination or re- 
linguishment all the right, title and interest 
of the United States to such mineral deposits 
shall automatically vest in the patentee. 

“Sec. 9. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act to the contrary, the Secretary 
of the Interior, with the concurrence of the 
city of Henderson, may, prior to the transfer 
of title to the city of Henderson, grant 
rights-of-way in, over, across, upon, through, 
or under any of the lands described in sec- 
tion 2 of this Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MARKET POWER GENERATED AT 
AMISTAD DAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4062) 
to amend the act authorizing the trans- 
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mission and disposition by the Secretary 
of the Interior of electric energy gen- 
erated at Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to also market power generated 
at Amistad Dam on the Rio Grande. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CHOCOLATE MOUNTAIN AERIAL 
GUNNERY RANGE, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5222) 
to provide for the withdrawal and reser- 
vation for the Department of the Navy of 
certain public lands of the United States 
at Chocolate Mountain Aerial Gunnery 
Range, Imperial County, Calif., for de- 
fense purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subject to valid existing rights the public 
lands, and the minerals therein, within the 
area described in section 2 of this Act are 
hereby withdrawn from all appropriations 
and other forms of disposition under public 
land laws including the mining and mineral 
leasing laws and disposals of materials under 
the Act of July 31, 1947, as amended (61 Stat. 
681; 30 U.S.C. 601-604) , except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section, and reserved 
for use of the Department of the Navy for 
a period of five years with an option to re- 
new the withdrawal and reservation for a 
period of five years upon notice to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and subject to the condi- 
tion that the reservation may be terminated 
at any time during either of such periods by 
the Secretary of the Navy upon notice to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior may, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Navy, authorize use or disposition of any of 
the lands or resources withdrawn and re- 
served by subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) Upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior at the time of final termination of 
the reservation effected by this Act, the De- 
partment of the Navy shall make safe for non- 
military uses the land withdrawn and re- 
served or such portions thereof as may be 
specified by the Secretary of the Interior, 
by neutralizing unexploded ammunition, 
bombs, artillery projectiles, or other ex- 
plosive objects and chemical agents. There- 
after, the Secretary of the Interior pursuant 
to law shall provide for the appropriate use 
or disposition of all or any part of the land 
withdrawn and reserved under provisions of 
this Act. Nothing in this subsection, how- 
ever, shall be construed to prevent the Secre- 
tary of the Navy at that time from making 
application for further withdrawal and reser- 
vation of all or part of said lands under laws 
and regulations then existing. i 

Sec. 2. The lands withdrawn and reserved 
by this Act are those that are now or may 
hereafter become subject to the public land 
laws within the area described as follows: 
Approximately 252,126 acres, more or less, 
within the Chocolate Mountain Aerial Gun- 
nery Range, Imperial County, California, and 
more fully described as follows: 

township 9 south, range 16 east, that por- 
tion of section 9 lying southeasterly of the 
northwesterly line of the Niland-Blythe 
Road, that portion of section 10 lying south- 
erly of the northerly line of the Niland- 
Blythe Road and southwesterly of the south- 
westerly line of the Niland-Rannells Road, 
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that portion of section 11 lying southwest- 
erly of the southwesterly line of the Niland- 
Rannells Road, that portion of section 13 
lying southwesterly and southerly of the 
southwesterly and southerly line of the Ni- 
land-Rannells Road, that portion of section 
14 lying southwesterly of the southwesterly 
line of the Niland-Rannells Road, section 15, 
that portion of section 16 lying southeasterly 
of the northwesterly line of the Niland- 
Blythe Road, that portion of section 20 lying 
southeasterly of the northwesterly line of the 
Niland-Blythe Road, that portion of section 
21 lying southeasterly of the northwesterly 
line of the Niland-Blythe Road, sections 22 
and 23, that portion of section 24 lying 
southwesterly of the southwesterly line of 
the Niland-Rannells Road, sections 25 to 28 
inclusive, that portion of section 29 lying 
southeasterly of the northwesterly line of the 
Niland-Blythe Road, that portion of section 
31 lying southeasterly of the northwesterly 
line of the Niland-Blythe Road, that portion 
of section 32 lying southeasterly of the north- 
westerly line of the Niland-Blythe Road, sec- 
tions 33 to 36 inclusive; 

township 9 south, range 17 east, that por- 
tion of section 19 lying southwesterly of the 
southwesterly line of the Niland-Rannells 
Road, that portion of section 20 lying south- 
westerly of the southwesterly line of the 
Niland-Rannells Road, section 26, that por- 
tion of section 27 lying southeasterly of the 
southeasterly line of the Niland-Rannells 
Road, that portion of section 28 lying south- 
easterly, southerly and southwesterly of the 
southeasterly, southerly and southwesterly 
line of the Niland-Rannells Road, that por- 
tion of section 29 lying southwesterly of the 
southwesterly line of the Niland-Rannells 
Road, sections 30 to 36 inclusive; 

township 10 south, range 15 east, that 
portion of section 12 lying southeasterly of 
the northwesterly line of the Niland-Blythe 
Road, that portion of section 13 lying south- 
easterly of the northwesterly line of the Ni- 
land-Blythe Road, that portion of section 14 
lying southeasterly of the northwesterly line 
of the Niland-Blythe Road, that portion of 
section 15 lying southeasterly of the north- 
westerly line of the Niland-Blythe Road, that 
portion of section 21 lying southeasterly of 
the northwesterly line of the Niland-Blythe 
Road, that portion of section 22 lying south- 
easterly of the northwesterly line of the Ni- 
land-Blythe Road, sections 23 to 28 inclusive, 
sections 33 to 36 inclusive; 

township 10 south, range 16 east, sections 
1 to 4 inclusive, that portion of section 5 
lying easterly of the westerly line of the 
Niland-Blythe Road, that portion of section 
6 lying southeasterly of the northwesterly 
line of the Niland-Blythe Road, that portion 
of section 7 lying southeasterly of the north- 
westerly line of the Niland-Blythe Road, sec- 
tions 8 to 36 inclusive; 

township 10 south, range 17 east, sections 
1 to 36 inclusive; 

township 10 south, range 18 east, sections 
6 to 8 inclusive; sections 16 to 22 inclusive, 
and sections 25 to 36 inclusive; 

township 10 south, range 19 east, sections 
31 and 32; 

township 11 south, range 15 east, sections 
1 to 3 inclusive, and section 12; 

township 11 south, range 16 east, sections 
1 to 18 inclusive; sections 20 to 28 inclusive, 
and sections 34 to 36 inclusive; 

township 11 south, range 17 east, sections 
1 to 36 inclusive; 

township 11 south, range 18 east, sections 
1 to 36 inclusive; 

township 11 south, range 19 east, sections 
4 to 11 inclusive, sections 14 to 23 inclusive, 
and sections 26 to 35 inclusive; 

township 12 south, range 16 east, sections 
1, 2, and 12; 

township 12 south, range 17 east, sections 
1 to 18 inclusive, sections 20 to 28 inclusive, 
and sections 35 and 36; 

township 12 south, range 18 east, sections 
1 to 36 inclusive; 
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township 12 south, range 19 east, sections 
2 to 10 inclusive, north half of section 11, 
sections 15 to 22 inclusive, and sections 27 
to 34 inclusive; 

township 13 south, range 18 east, sections 
1 to 6 inclusive, east half of section 8, and 
sections 9 to 11 inclusive; 

township 13 south, range 19 east, north 
half of section 5, and north half of section 6; 
San Bernardino base and meridian. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PARKS AIR FORCE BASE, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4839) 
for the relief of certain persons involved 
in the negotiation of forged or fraudu- 
lent Government checks issued at Parks 
Air Force Base, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
person who is determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury— 

(1) to be liable to the United States by 
reason of the negotiation, or presentment 
for payment, of any forged or fraudulent 
check which, during the period beginning 
July 1, 1955, and ending March 31, 1958, 
both dates inclusive, was drawn on the 
Treasury of the United States and issued or 
procured as a result of fraud at Parks Air 
Force Base, California; and 

(2) to have negotiated such check or pre- 
sented it for payment, without actual knowl- 
edge of any fact which would constitute 
notice of an infirmity in such check or de- 
fect in the title of the person negotiating it; 
is hereby relieved of liability to the United 
States arising out of his negotiation of such 
check, or his presentment of such check for 
payment. 

Sec. 2. (a) In the case of any person who 
has paid to the United States, on account 
of any check referred to in the first section 
of this Act, any amount for which the Habil- 
ity of such person would have been relieved 
by such first section if this Act had been in 
effect when such amount was paid to the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay to such 
person, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, an amount equal 
to all such amounts so paid to the United 
States by such person, reduced by any 
amounts recovered by such person from any 
prior endorser of such check. 

(b) In the case of any person who has 
paid to a subsequent endorser of a check 
referred to in the first section of this Act 
any amount for which the lability of such 
person to the United States wouid have been 
relieved by such first section if such lability 
had required payment to the United States 
and this Act had been in effect when such 
amount was paid, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay 
to such person, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, an 
amount equal to all such amounts so paid 
to any subsequent endorser, reduced by any 
amounts recovered by such person from any 
prior endorser of such check. 

Sec. 3. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for all amounts for which liability 
is relieved by the first section of this Act, 
but nothing in this section shall preclude 
the recovery from any such certifying or 
disbursing officer of the amount of any loss 
incurred by the United States because of 
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Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to relieve any person of liability to 
refund to the United States any amount 
received by him by reason of fraud or bad 
faith on the part of euch person in con- 
nection with the negotiation of the checks 
referred to in paragraph (1) of the first sec- 
tion of this Act. 

Sec. 5. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act for the payment of any one 
claim in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with such claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CITY OF BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5495) 
for the relief of the city of Binghamton, 
N.Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
city of Binghamton, New York, the sum of 
$10,130. The payment of such sum shall 
bo in full settlement of all the claims of the 
city of Binghamton and Our Lady of Lourdes 
Memorial Hospital against the United 
States for payment of civil defense matching 
funds for an emergency generator for an 
addition to such hospital which payment was 
not made in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, because funds were not available for 
such purpose, and cannot now be made be- 
cause of regulations which prohibit the ret- 
roactive payment of such funds: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agency or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed gullty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR FILING RE- 
PORTS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 86-272 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6441) 
to amend Public Law 86-272, as 
re with respect to the reporting 
date. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
202 of Public Law 86-272 (73 Stat. 556), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 202. The committees shall report to 
their respective Houses the results cf such 
studies, together with their proposals for 
legislation on or before March 31, 1964.“ 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


INCREASE FOR GRAND AND PETIT 
JURORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5905) 
to amend section 1871 of title 28, United 
States Code, to increase the per diem 
and subsistence, and limit mileage al- 
lowances of grand and petit jurors. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 28 OF 
UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5907) 
to amend section 1825 of title 28 of the 
United States Code to authorize the 
payment of witness’ fees in habeas 
corpus cases and in procedings to vacate 
sentence under section 2255 of title 28, 
for persons who are authorized to pro- 
ceed in forma pauperis, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1825 of title 28, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding the following paragraph: 

“In all proceedings, in forma pauperis, for 
a writ of habeas corpus or in gs 
under section 2255 of this title, the United 
States marshal for the district shall pay all 
fees of witnesses for the party authorized to 
proceed in forma pauperis, on the certificate 
of the district judge.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike “at the end thereof” 
and insert “after the first paragraph of the 
section”. 

Page 1, following line 9, add: 

“And the last paragraph of section 1825 is 
amended to read as follows: 

"* ‘Fees and mileage need not be tendered 
to the witness upon service of a subpena is- 
sued in behalf of the United States or an of- 
ficer or agency thereof, or upon service of a 
subpena issued on behalf of a party, au- 
thorized to proceed in forma pauperis, where 
the payment thereof is to be made by the 
ee States marshal as authorized in this 
section.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4 OF SMALL 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, by 
agreement with the ranking minority 
member of Subcommittee No. 4 of the 
Small Business Committee, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the subcommittee be 
allowed to sit during general debate 
the rest of the week. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the same request on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, for the balance 
of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


OUTLET STORES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2300) 
for the relief of the Outlet Stores, Inc. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2706) 
for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. Abel Gor- 
fain. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2728) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CATALINA PROPERTIES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2262) 
for the relief of Catalina Properties, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any morey in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Catalina Properties, Incorporated, the sum 
of $29,425.01, representing the amount de- 
termined by the Court of Claims pursuant to 
H. Res. 235, Eighty-sixth Congress, to be 
the amount equitably due to said Catalina 
Properties, Incorporated, from the United 
States. The payment of such amount shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States of said Catalina Proper- 
ties, ted, from rental pay- 
ments on the Catalina Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Florida, which were lost during the period 
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from about December 15, 1952, to about 
March 15, 1953, because of inaction of certain 
officers and employees of the United States: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ASTERIO QUITORIANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1232) 
for the relief of Asterio Quitoriano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Asterio Quitoriano shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of July 19, 1958, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee, Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien, as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after the words “residence 
as of” strike out “July 19, 1958” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “the date of 
the enactment of this Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FEDERICO LOPEZ-BLANCO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1276) 
for the relief of Federico Lopez-Blanco. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Federico Lopez-Blanco shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permament 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212(a)(31) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Federico Lopez-Blanco may 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise ible under the pro- 
visions of that Act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LUIGI GIUSEPPE LURASCHI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2309) 
for the relief of Luigi Giuseppe Luraschi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the provisions of section 352 
(a)(1) shall be inapplicable in the case of 
Luigi Giuseppe Luraschi: Provided, That he 
establishes residence in the United States 
not later than September 3, 1965. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and .2ad a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILMER R. BRICKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1191) 
for the relief of Wilmer R. Bricker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
will read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Wilmer 
R. Bricker, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, an em- 
ployee in the postal fleld service, is hereby 
relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $388.53. Such sum 
represents the amount of certain overpay- 
ments of compensation made to the said 
Wilmer R. Bricker through administrative 
error in the determination of his longevity 
benefits as a postal field service employee. In 
the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved 
by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Wilmer R. Bricker, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, the sum certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by the Postmaster 
General as the sum of amounts paid to the 
United States by the said Wilmer R. Bricker, 
or withheld from amounts otherwise due 
him from the United States, by reason of 
the liability referred to in the first section of 
this Act: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this section shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM C. DOYLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1192) 
for the relief of William C. Doyle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That Wil- 
liam C. Doyle, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, an 
employee in the postal field service, is hereby 
relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $310.15. Such sum 
represents the amount of certain overpay- 
ments of compensation made to the said 
William C. Doyle through administrative 
error in the determination of his longevity 
benefits as a postal field service employee. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved 
by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to William C. Doyle, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, the sum certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral as the sum of amounts paid to the 
United States by the said William C. Doyle, 
or withheld from amounts otherwise due 
him from the United States, by reason of 
the liability referred to in the first section 
of this Act: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this section shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this section shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CAPT. LEON M. GERVIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 1281) 
for the relief of Capt. Leon M. Gervin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Cap- 
tain Leon M. Gervin, United States Army, 
retired, of Los Gatos, California, is hereby 
relieved of liability to the United States 
in the amount of $120.33, representing an 
overpayment of accrued leave paid to him by 
the United States Army through an admin- 
istrative error. In the audit and settlement 
of the accounts of any certifying or dis- 
bursing officer of the United States, credit 
shall be given for amounts for which liability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the said Captain Leon 
M. Gervin an amount equal to the aggre- 
gate of the amounts paid by him, or with- 
held from sums otherwise due him, in com- 
plete or partial satisfaction of the liability 
to the United States specified in the first 
section of this Act: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conyic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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KATHRYN MARSHALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1458) 
for the relief of Kathryn Marshall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That Kathryn 
Marshall, 2320 Villa Road, Springfield, Ohio, 
is relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $571.20, represent- 
ing an overpayment of salary between the 
period July 3, 1960, and July 3, 1962, due to 
an error in computation by Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
full credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this section. 

Sec.2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Kathryn Marshall the amount 
certified to her by the Secretary of the Air 
Force as the aggregate amount paid to the 
United States by the said Kathryn Marshall, 
or withheld by the United States from 
amounts due her, on account of the lability 
referred to in the first section of this Act: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5: Strike “$571.20” and in- 
sert “$565.20”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN WILLIAM HORLING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1475) 
for the relief of John William Horling. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That John 
William Horling, United States Navy, retired, 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, is hereby relieved 
of liability in the amount of $22,756.34 rep- 
resenting an obligation to pay the United 
States the amount he received for the serv- 
ices he rendered the Post Office Department 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, as a civilian 
employee (custodial laborer) from November 
17, 1956, through June 29, 1962, which em- 
ployment was subsequently held to have been 
subject to the restrictions of the Act of July 
31, 1894 (5 U.S.C, 62). 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said John William Horling an 
amount equal to the aggregate of amounts 
paid by him, or withheld from sums other- 
wise due him including the lump-sum pay- 
ment in complete or partial satisfaction of 
the lability to the United States specified 
in the first section. 

Sec, 3. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
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ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM H. WOODHOUSE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1726) 
for the relief of William H. Woodhouse. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That William 
H. Woodhouse, chief warrant officer, United 
States Navy, retired, of Levittown, Pennsyl- 
vania, is hereby relieved of all Mability to 
repay to the United States the sum of $836, 
representing salary paid him during the 
period from June 25, 1962, through Septem- 
ber 6, 1962, while he was an employee of the 
Department of Defense, in violation of the 
Act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 162), as 
amended, the said William H. Woodhouse, 
having been erroneously advised by the De- 
partment of Defense prior to his employment 
that such Act was not applicable to him. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said William H. Woodhouse, 
the sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the salary payments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OSMUNDO CABIGAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2244) 
for the relief of Osmundo Cabigas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Osmundo Cabigas, of Washington, District 
of Columbia, the sum of $10,000, in full set- 
tlement of his claims against the United 
States on account of the death of his son, 
Airman John O, Cabigas, who lost his life 
when struck by an aircraft at Andrews Air 
Force Base, Maryland, on January 8, 1962, 
while serving on active duty with the United 
States Air Force: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


HURLEY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2944) 
for the relief of Hurley Construction Co. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Hurley Construction Company, of Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, the sum of $19,664. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Hurley Construction 
Company against the United States arising 
out of extra items of work performed by Hur- 
ley Construction Company at Duluth, Min- 
nesota, involving alteration of rough trusses 
after installation in order to remove unde- 
sired camber, removal and replacement of 
backfill adjacent to exterlor building walls, 
providing and placing straw around build- 
ing footings for winter protection, changes 
of methods and procedures required for place- 
ment of subflooring sand in basements of 
the larger housing units, changes in meth- 
ods and procedures in handling and storing 
of construction materials and requiring em- 
ployment of additional blocktenders and car- 
penters’ helpers, additional expenses incurred 
for extra labor and materials by reason of 
requirement that all concrete blocks be saw- 
cut, and additional labor and material ex- 
pense incurred in heating basements of the 
larger housing units during construction, all 
as required by the contracting officer, Corps 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, in 
the course of performance by the Hurley 
Construction Company of contract numbered 
DA-21-018 ENG-1088 dated May 26, 1956, for 
the construction of family housing units, 
site work and utilities at Duluth Air Force 
Base, Duluth, Minnesota, for which payment 
has not been made, because sufficient funds 
are not available therefor to the Department 
of the Army: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


EDWIN AND BRUCE BENNETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3219) 
to provide for the payment of a reward 
as an expression of appreciation to Ed- 
win and Bruce Bennett. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ed- 
win Bennett, of Sunderland, Massachusetts, 
the sum of 850, and to his brother, Bruce 
Bennett, of Sunderland, Massachusetts, the 
sum of $50. The payment of such sums is 
made in recognition of the honesty and in- 
tegrity displayed by the said Edwin Bennett 
and Bruce Bennett when, on September 8, 
1959 (being then twelve and seven years of 
age respectively), they found and turned 
over to the proper authorities certain bonds, 
cash, and other valuables which had been 
hidden by a deceased recluse who died in 
1950 leaving his entire estate to the United 
States, and as an expression of grateful ap- 
preciation by the United States Government, 
which received approximately $1,200 as a re- 
sult of their action. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GORDON E. MARTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4144) 
for the relief of Gordon E. Martin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Gor- 
don E. Martin, San Diego, California, is 
hereby relieved of liability to pay to the 
United States the sum of $235.44, represent- 
ing the amount paid by the United States 
for temporary storage of his household effects 
for the periods April 8, 1952, to October 7, 
1952, and April 7, 1953, to October 7, 1953. 
The said Gordon E. Martin could have 
avoided such liability by having such house- 
hold effects shipped, at a cost to the United 
States in excess of $1,500, to his new duty 
stations at the time of his changes of perma- 
nent duty stations during his active service 
with the United States Navy in 1952 and 1953. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer, full 
credit shall be given for all amounts for 
which the said Gordon E. Martin is relieved 
of liability by this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANTHONY F. BERNARDO AND 
AMBROSE A. CERRITO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4501) 
for the relief of Anthony F. Bernardo 
and Ambrose A. Cerrito. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to An- 
thony F. Bernardo, supervisor equipment 
specialist “general”, GS-9, Department of the 
Navy, the sum of $648, and to Ambrose A. 
Cerrito, equipment specialist general“, GS-5, 
Department of the Navy, the sum of $211.68. 
Payment of such sums shall be in full settle- 
ment of the respective claims of such claim- 
ants against the United States for overtime 
pay for work actually performed by them, as 
civilian employees of the Department of the 
Navy, in connection with automotive and 
construction equipment at McMurdo Sound, 
Antarctica, early in 1962, to which they 
would have been entitled if section 603 of 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended (68 Stat. 1112; 5 U.S.C. 943), and 
Navy civilian personnel instruction num- 
bered 610 issued pursuant to such section, 
were not applicable in their cases: Provided, 
That no part of either of the sums appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claim settled by the payment of such sum, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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DOYLE A. BALLOU 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5144) 
for the relief of Doyle A. Ballou. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Doyle 
A. Ballou, of Miami, Florida, is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability to repay to the United 
States the sum of $18,971.90, representing 
overpayments of civilian compensation re- 
ceived by him for the period from April 22, 
1959, through May 24, 1962, while he was 
employed by the Federal Aviation Agency, 
such overpayments having been made 
through administrative error in violation of 
the Act of July 31, 1894, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
62), and which were received in good faith 
by him after having been assured by Gov- 
ernment authorities that he was not barred 
from Federal employment, because of his 
abe as a retired Navy chief warrant of- 

cer. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Doyle A. Ballou, an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the amounts paid 
by him, or withheld from sums otherwise 
due him, in complete or partial satisfaction 
of the liability to the United States specified 
in the first section. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DR. ERNEST P. IMLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5305) 
for the relief of Dr. Ernest P. Imle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Doc- 
tor Ernest P. Imle, of Adelphi, Maryland, the 
sum of $1,613.25 in full settlement of his 
claim against the United States for per diem 
in lieu of subsistence for the period Septem- 
ber 3, 1954, to March 13, 1955, during which 
he was assigned to a special liquidation proj- 
ect at Beltsville, Maryland, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNUNZIATA SABATINI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2239) 
for the relief of Annunziata Sabatini. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Annunziata Sabatini shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien minor 
child of Gaetano Sabatino (Sabatini) and 
his wife, Paolina Moscardini Sabatino (Saba- 
tini), citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the bene- 
ficiary shall not, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in Meu thereof the following: 
“That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Annunziata 
Sabatini may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101 
(b) (1) C) of the Act, upon approval of a 
petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaetano Sabatini, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the 
Act, subject to all the conditions in that 
section relating to eligible orphans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JUANA BRANDARIZ SANCHEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2251) 
for the relief of Juana Brandariz San- 
chez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Juana Brandariz Sanchez shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of sections 203 (a) (2) 
and 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Juana Brandariz Sanchez shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jose Antonio San- 
chez, citizens of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SHIN SOOK (RENEE) WHANG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2287) 
for the relief of Shin Sook (Renee) 
Whang. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Shin Sook (Renee) Whang, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien child of Gladys Mary 
Patricia Lindsay, a citizen of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in Heu thereof the following: “That, 
in the administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, a petition filed in behalf of 
Shin Sook (Renee) Whang by Gladys Mary 
Patricia Lindsay may be approved pursuant 
to the provisions of section 205(b) of the 
Act, subject to all the conditions in that 
section relating to eligible orphans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARIE TCHERNOSVITOFF 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2289) 
for the relief of Marie Tchernosvitoff. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Marie Tchernosvitoff shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
Act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to cancel any outstanding orders and 
warrants of deportation, warrants of arrest, 
and bond, which may have issued in the case 
of Marie Tchernosvitoff. From and after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the said 
Marie Tchernosvitoff shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MABEL CONSTANCE KEN- 
NEDY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2444) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mabel Constance 
Kennedy. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Mabel Constance Ken- 
nedy shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
in the administration of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the provisions of sec- 
tion 245(c) of that Act shall be inapplicable 
in the case of Mrs. Mabel Constance Ken- 
nedy.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANTHONY JOSEPH CALANDI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5834) 
for the relief of Anthony Joseph 
Calandi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Anthony Joseph Calandi may 
be classified as an eligible orphan within the 
meaning of section 101 (b) (1) F) of the Act, 
upon approval of a petition filed in his be- 
half by Salvatore and Frances Calanni, citi- 
zens of the United States, pursuant to sec- 
tion 205(b) of the Act, subject to all the 
conditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MIRKO JAKSIC 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2765) 
for the relief of Mirko Jaksic, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mirko Jaksic shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien minor child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mirko Jaksic, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
parents of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
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Nationality Act, Mirko Jaksic may be classi- 
fied as an eligible within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b) (1) F) of the Act, upon 
2. 
P Mrs. Mirko Jaksic, citizens of the 
United States, pursuant to section 205(b) 
of the Act, subject to all the conditions in 
that section relating to eligible orphans.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANCESCO DI GIACOMO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2207) 
for the relief of Francesco Di Giacomo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (9) of the Immigration and Nationality 

Act, Francesco Di Giacomo may be issued a 
visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be oth- 
erwise admissible under the provisions of 
that Act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice had knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILHELMINA GINTEBURG 
SCHLEIFER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2789) 
for the relief of Wilhelmina Ginteburg 
Schleifer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in — —— assembled, That, for the 
1 ot the Immigration and Nationality 

Wilhelmina Ginteburg Schleifer shall 
bet held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrests, and bond, which may have 
issued in the case of Wilhelmina Ginteburg 
Schleifer. From and after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the said Wilhelmina 
Ginteburg Schleifer shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed. 


was 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Wilhelmina Gin- 
teburg Schleifer.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ARMINDA P. VISEU 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6101) 
for the relief of Arminda P. Viseu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to cancel any outstanding orders and war- 
rants of deportation, warrants of arrest, and 
bond which may have issued in the case of 
Arminda P. Viseu. From and after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the said Ar- 
minda P. Viseu shall not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warants and orders 
have issued. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE TREASURY AND POST OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENTS, THE EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
AND CERTAIN INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1964, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 5366) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 353) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5366) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain in- 
dependent agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 5. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 9, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum by said amend- 
ment insert “$72,370,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 65,350,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$249,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$552,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert “seventy-nine”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,830,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,925,000,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$190,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 86,500, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

J. VAUGHAN Gary, 

Orro E. PASSMAN, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JOHN R. PILLION, 

SıLvīo O. CONTE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

Ot ron P, CASE, 

GORDON ÅLLOTT, 

Norris COTTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5366) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, the Executive Office of the 
President, and certain independent agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
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action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely; 


TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Amendment No. 1—Bureau of Customs: 
Appropriates $72,370,000 for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” instead of $72,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $72,670,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the amount approved, the sum 
of $70,000 is to be used for rental of office 
space at Newark, Honolulu, Chicago, and 
Boston. 

Amendment No. 2—Bureau of the Mint: 
Appropriates $7,500,000 for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” instead of $7,300,000 as proposed by 
the House and $7,629,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the amount allowed, $120,000 is 
to be used for the purchase of three coining 
presses for use at the Denver Mint; and 
$80,000 for purchase of smaller items of 
equipment. 

Amendment No. 3—Bureau of Narcotics: 
Appropriates $5,350,000 for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” instead of $5,250,000 as proposed by 
the House and $5,450,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 4—Coast Guard: Appro- 
priates $249,000,000 for “Operating expenses” 
instead of $248,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $250,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 5—Coast Guard: Appro- 
priates $51,000,000 for “Acquisition, con- 
struction, and improvements” as proposed 
by the House instead of $54,750,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6—Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice: Appropriates $552,000,000 for “Salaries 
and expenses” instead of $546,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $555,200,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7—Secret Service: Pro- 
vides for the purchase of 79 vehicles instead 
of 75 as proposed by the House and 84 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 8—Secret Service: Appro- 
priates $6,830,000 for “Salaries and expenses” 
instead of $6,760,000 as proposed by the 
House and $6,901,250 as proposed by the 
Senate. None of the amount allowed is to 
be used for the employment of protective 
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research specialists; the conferees feel that 
the Secret Service should use existing Gov- 
ernment facilities and equipment in this 
field which the conferees believe are ade- 
quate. 


TITLE It—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Amendment No. 9—Research, develop- 
ment, and engineering: Appropriates $12,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $11,500,000 as proposed by the House, 

Amendment No, 10—Operations: Appro- 
priates $3,925,000,000 instead of $3,890,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $3,940,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11—Facilities: Appropri- 
ates $190,000,000 instead of $185,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $190,250,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE INI—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 

Amendment No. 12—Bureau of the Budget: 
Appropriates $6,500,000 instead of $6,300,000 
as proposed by the House and $6,700,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

J. VAUGHAN Gary, 

Orro E. PASSMAN, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JOHN R, PILLION, 

Sr. vio O. CONTE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to 

i motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a table with refer- 
ence to the conference report just 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I present 
to the House today the first conference 
report on an appropriations bill for the 
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fiscal year 1964. You will recall that 
the total budget request of the Treasury, 
Post Office and Executive Office of the 
President was $6,146,842,000. The House 
bill carried appropriations of $5,997,026,- 
000, a reduction of $149,816,000 in the 
request. The Senate restored $72,440,- 
250 of the amounts cut by the House. 
The conference report provides total 
appropriations of $6,045,466,000 which is 
$48,440,000 above the House figure, and 
$383,951,830 more than the appropria- 
tion for 1963, including the supplemen- 


In other words, the report provides for 
a cut of $101,376,000 in the original re- 
quest which sustains 68 percent of the 
cuts originally made by the House. 

Of the $48,440,000 increase to which 
the House conferees agreed, $40,500,000 
was for the Post Office Department and 
$6 million was for the Internal Revenue 
Service. Of the $40,500,000 added to the 
Post Office appropriation $35 million was 
for “Operations,” $5 million for “Facili- 
ties,” and $500,000 for “Research, devel- 
opment, and engineering.” 

The restoration of these funds insure 
that none of the essential services of the 
Post Office will be curtailed and that 
necessary facilities will be adequately 
provided for the operation of the Post 
Office during the next fiscal year. 

I include a table at this point in the 
Record showing the appropriation for 
each activity of the departments for 
1963, the budget estimates for 1964, the 
amount allowed in the House bill, the 
amount allowed in the Senate bill, the 
conference action and the final appro- 
priations for 1964 compared with the 
budget estimates, the House bill and the 
Senate bill. This table furnishes the 
complete details of each step in our pro- 
cedures: 


Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Office Appropriation Bill, 1964 (H.R. 6366) 


TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Item 


Office of the Secretary 
Bureau of 3 
Sal 


Total. Bureau of Accounts. 
Bureau of Customs............--- 


Bureau of Narcotics___----------- 
Bureau of the Public Debt 


Total, U.S. Secret Ser vice 
Public enterprise funds: 
Losses in men 


Total, title I, Treasury Department. 


== — 
997, 035, 470 |1, 153, 230, 000 1, 095, 910, 000 |1, 112, 200, 250 |1, 103, 650, 000 


Conference action compared with 


+1, 238, 750 


+550, 000 
+50, 000 
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Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Office Appropriation Bill, 1964 (H.R. 5866) Continued 


TITLE HOST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Administration and e operation 
saan — „ development engineering 

perations. 
‘Tran: 


filon, 1003 


(including 
supplemental) 


611, 750, 000 
195, 000, 000 
111, 000, 000 


000. 
+1, 373, 000 


—5, 000; 000 5, 000, 000 
000, 000 a 


+276, 575, 700 


$150, 000 
2, 730. 000 2, 730, 000 2, 730, 000 
1, 500, 000 000 

671, 000 


13, 641, 000 


14, 041, 000 13, 841, 000 


TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT AGENCIBS 


Tax Court of the United States $1, 803, 000 
Aar Com. on Intergovern- 
Rela 8 Gi N 375,000 
President's Advisor; mmi on 
. N 300, 000 


$1,893,000 | $1,890,000 | 81, 890, 000 31, 890, 000 
385, 000 385, 000 385, 000 385, 000 
312, 000 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 


1 Includes 986 450 derived by transfer from “plant and equipment” account. 


2 Includes $13,695,550 derived by transfer from 


‘plant and equipment” account, 


2 Excludes $17, 373,000 transferred out as shown in footnotes 1 and 2 above. 


Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this is 
a very satisfactory settlement of the con- 
troversy which has arisen over the appro- 
priations for the Post Office Department 
and I trust that it will be the pleasure 
of the House to accept the conference 
report. 


CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 6500 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia (at the request 
of Mr. O'NRTLI) from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 386, Rept. No. 357) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 6500) 
to authorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means have until midnight 
Friday, June 7, to file a report on H.R. 
6755, which would include separate views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATIONS, HOUSE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE, TRAVEL AU- 
THORITY 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 376, Rept. 
No. 356), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of H. Res. 17, Eighty-eighth Con- 
gress, the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is hereby authorized to send 
not more than six of its members on June 8, 
1963, to Paris, France, on aviation matters. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provisions 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the com- 
mittee in carrying out its official duties un- 
der section 190(d) of title 2, United States 
Code: 

Provided, (1) That no member of said 
committee shall receive or expend local cur- 
rencies or appropriated funds for subsistence 
in an amount in excess of the maximum 
diem rates approved for oversea travel as set 


forth in the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations, as revised and amended by the 
Bureau of the Budget; (2) that no member 
of said committee shall receive or expend an 
amount for transportation in excess of actual 
transportation costs; (3) no appropriated 
fund shall be expended for the purpose of 
defraying expenses of members of said com- 
mittee in any country where counterpart 
funds are available for this purpose. 

That each member of said committee shall 
make to the chairman of said committee an 
itemized report showing the number of days 
visited in each country whose local currencies 
were spent, the amount of per diem fur- 
nished, and the cost of transportation if 
furnished by public carrier, or if such trans- 
portation is furnished by an agency of the 
United States Government, the identification 
of the agency. All such individual reports 
shall be filed by the chairman with the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and shall be 
open to public inspection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Mr. Speaker, I move a 


[Roll No. 60] 
Baring Blatnik Buckley 
Bates Bow 
Battin Bruce Clausen 


1963 

Cooley Jones, Ala. Ala. 
Diggs Jones, Mo. St. George 
Fogarty King, St Germain 
Forrester Knox Scott 
Fulton, Tenn. Kyl Shelley 
Glenn McLoskey Sheppard 
Grant Miller, Calif. Talcott 
Hagan, Ga. Morton Thomson, Wis. 
Hanna Mosher 5 
Harding O'Konski t 

Harvey, Mich. Powell Westland 
Healey Rains 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 389 
Members have answered to their names, 

a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENDING THE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1949 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 373 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (HR. 
3496) to further amend the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, as amended, so that such Act 
will apply to reorganization plans trans- 
mitted to the Congress at any time before 
June 1, 1965. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Government Operations, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], and I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for a 
simple continuation of the existing Re- 
organization Act, which expires in June 
of this year. It provides for an exten- 
sion of 2 years so the Reorganization 
Act will expire again in June of 1965. 

I favor the rule and I favor the bill. 
I think the Reorganization Act should 
be continued so that there will be an 
opportunity of coordinating the various 
and sundry agencies of the Government. 
However, the very controversial part 
about it would be in the form of an 
amendment which would provide—I do 
not know who is going to offer the 
amendment but it will be offered—that 
the authority granted under this Re- 
organization Act shall not extend to the 
creation of new departments of Gov- 
ernment of the Cabinet level. 

Personally, I shall support that 
amendment. The reason for it is this, 
that under the power to create new de- 
partments of Government, we could be 
confronted at any time with a reorgani- 
zation plan that would create a new de- 
partment in any area of Government. 
If that should happen, we would have 
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numerous independent agencies of the 
Government included in the proposed 
new department. Of course, as my col- 
leagues know, there are some agencies 
that exercise independent, semijudicial, 
and judicial functions. It has always 
been the theory of the operation of this 
Government that agencies which have 
actually judicial powers or semijudicial 
powers should occupy an independent 
position and not be under any other 
department of Government. 

For instance, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board performs judicial func- 
tions. So does the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Now, if we should receive a rec- 
ommendation for a reorganization that 
would for instance, cover the Federal 
Trade Commission, which performs ju- 
dicial and semijudicial functions, then 
under the act the powers of the House 
would be very limited in the considera- 
tion and in the debate on such meas- 
ures. For instance, there would be just 
1 hour of debate allowed and further 
such resolutions are not subject to 
amendment. If, for example, we had a 
resolution to create a department 
which would include the Federal Trade 
Commission, a great many Members of 
this House would feel we would like to 
amend that resolution and strike out 
the Federal Trade Commission or—strike 
out some other independent agency of 
the Government which we feel should 
not be under any other particular 
department. 

But, if it came up in the form of a 
reorganization recommendation there 
would be no opportunity for amendment 
and you would have to vote it either up 
or down. And we might vote down some 
good reorganization plans just because 
the Congress disagreed with some one 
feature of that reorganization plan. I 
feel in a matter of this kind, as in other 
matters, the House ought to have a free 
opportunity for debate and there ought 
to be free opportunity for amendment of 
such measures and changes in the forms 
of legislation that is presented to us. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
support a reasonable amendment to put 
on a limitation, that reorganization 
plans may not recommend the creation 
of new departments. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 373 
makes in order for consideration, under 
2 hours of general debate, a very simple 
bill, H.R. 3496, which would amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 by striking 
out the words “June 1, 1963,” the date 
upon which the act expired, and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof the words “June 1, 
1965.” 

Mr. Speaker, some of the Members may 
recall, that I was the legislative father 
of the so-called two Hoover Commissions, 
and that I represented the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a member of both Com- 
missions. Some may also recall that the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 was passed by 
the Congress and signed into law by Pres- 
ident Truman as the result of the many 
recommendations and findings which 
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had been made by the first Hoover Com- 
mission as to ways and means through 
which greater economy and efficiency in 
the conduct of the public business might 
be obtained, through the consolidation of 
various agencies, the elimination of those 
that were rendering the same sort of 
services. Under the provisions of that 
act, the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
President Truman did send to the Con- 
gress a number of reorganization plans 
which proved very helpful in bringing 
about a greater efficiency and a greater 
economy in the conduct of our national 
affairs. That act at that time was 
changed a bit. We had had a reorgani- 
zation act before at different times, but 
the act was changed a bit so as to give 
the Congress itself a greater influence 
over what could or could not be done 
under a reorganization plan. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the Members will 
remember that at about the same time 
the Hoover Commission had recommend- 
ed that instead of having a Secretary of 
War and a War Department, a Secre- 
tary of the Navy and a Navy Department, 
and other different military establish- 
ments, that they be placed together in 
one new department to be known as the 
Department of National Defense, or the 
Defense Department. The Hoover Com- 
mission not only recommended that, but 
President Truman recommended it. A 
bill was presented to the Congress—not a 
reorganization plan, but a bill was pre- 
sented to the Congress—to create that 
new department. The Congress by its 
action did create under law and by stat- 
ute the great Department of Defense. 
Then later on—and there had not been 
much question in the minds of many of 
us as to what the meaning of the Reor- 
ganization Act really was as contained 
in section 5 to which I will refer in a 
moment—but later on under the Eisen- 
hower administration a reorganization 
plan was sent to Capitol Hill to create a 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare through the submission of a re- 
organization plan which, by the way, was 
not disapproved by the Congress. How- 
ever, we had as a Member of the Con- 
gress at that time, as many of you re- 
member, a very able lawyer and a very 
conscientious man by the name of Clare 
Hoffman from the great State of Michi- 
gan, who insisted that such was not the 
proper way or the constitutional legal 
way to create a department. 

The question was discussed among dif- 
ferent lawyers who had different view- 
points as to whether or not, under the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, authority 
was granted to create a new department 
and thus change the basic structure of 
government, through a reorganization 
plan. As a result of this some of us be- 
came a little worried about that situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hoffman then introduced a joint 
resolution in which he embodied all of 
the provisions set forth in the reorgani- 
zation plan creating the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as a 
part of his resolution. That joint res- 
olution was adopted legally by the 
House, then by the Senate, then signed 
into law by the President of the United 
States, Mr. Eisenhower, so as to actually 
make the new department effective 
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many, many days ahead of the time it 
could possibly have become effective, 
even if the reorganization plan arrange- 
ment had been legal and had not been 
under question at that time. 

The next move that came, which 
brought this whole section of law into 
question, was under the present admin- 
istration, when a reorganization plan 
was sent to Congress to create a new 
department to be called the Department 
of Urban Affairs, all by a reorganization 
plan, remember, one that could not be 
amended, one that could not be changed 
but had to be voted up or down. 

The Congress, feeling that a new de- 
partment should not be created by a 
reorganization plan, because it was 
changing the basic structure of the Gov- 
ernment, defeated that plan over- 
whelmingly. 

Legislation was then introduced to do 
the same thing, and that legislation was 
defeated, evidently because of the con- 
troversy that had been engendered over 
the reorganization plan that had been 


submitted. 

That left the law, the reorganization 
plan, in a sort of nebulous position, with 
a great difference of opinion as to just 
what section 5 of the plan really meant 
and what could be done under it. 

Section 5(a) of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949—and this is what the contro- 
versy was all about within the commit- 
tee, a controversy that must be settled 
here on the floor today—reads: 

No reorganization plan shall provide for, 
and no reorganization under this Act shall 
have the effect of— 

(1) abolishing or transferring an execu- 
tive department or all the functions thereof 
or consolidating any two or more executive 
departments or all the functions thereof. 


And so forth. 

Now, that says what in plain English? 
That you cannot, through the use of a 
reorganization plan abolish a depart- 
ment. The President cannot do that. 
He cannot change it, he cannot combine 
Departments, he cannot change the 
basic structure of government by abol- 
ishing such department, and, of course, 
by direct inference, if you cannot abol- 
ish a department neither can you create 
it, because the power has to react both 
ways. 

The question rose. Witnesses were 
divided in their testimony before the 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations as to just 
what this section meant. Some of us 
took the position we should at least clar- 
ify the section so that there could be no 
longer any dispute, no longer any ques- 
tion, such as has been brought to a head 
several times in the past few years. If 
this Reorganization Act was to be con- 
tinued, it should be and must be clari- 
fied so there can be no misunderstand- 
ing as to the purpose and intent of the 
Congress that no President by a reor- 
ganization plan can change the basic 
structure of the Federal Government, 
like creating a new department that 
never existed, where the Congress had 
not had the opportunity to pass upon it 
in the usual parliamentary and legisla- 
tive way. 

An amendment was offered, and that 
amendment was defeated by. the narrow 
margin of one vote in the subcommittee, 
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and it was defeated by an almost party 
line vote, I might add, in the full com- 
mittee. The amendment that will be of- 
fered is to simply add these words after 
(1) in section 5, after the sentence (a): 
“(1) creating any new executive depart- 
ment or,” so that the new act, as 
amended, if it is amended, would read: 

No reorganization plan shall provide for, 
and no reorganization under this Act shall 
have the effect of 

(1) creating any new executive depart- 
ment or abolishing or transferring an exec- 
utive department or all the functions thereof 
or consolidating any two or more executive 
departments or all the functions thereof; or 


Now, it is a very simple clarifying 
amendment. It does fix for once and 
for all the intent and the purpose of the 
Congress. It does limit the right and 
the authority of the President. It takes 
out of the argumentative stage the con- 
stitutional law problem as to whether or 
not he can or cannot do this thing, be- 
cause it does say plainly that he cannot 
transfer, he cannot abolish, therefore 
neither can he create a new department 
as a part of the structure of basic gov- 
ernment. Now, that is the amendment 
I expect to offer at the close of general 
debate. 

I have supported the Reorganiaztion 
Act passage in the past. I have sup- 
ported it because I thought that perhaps 
it was the best way to do these things. 
Now, there are some things that have 
been done under the Reorganization Act 
that I have not always approved but on 
which Congress had the opportunity to 
work its will in a more effective way than 
on this particular matter. I did stand 
here in the well of the House, as many 
of you may remember—and the present 
Speaker of the House cooperated at that 
time—when we did take back into the 
hands of the Congress a greater control 
over the handling of these reorganiza- 
tion plans, so that these reorganization 
plans could be defeated or rejected, if 
you wish to use those words, by a simple 
majority in either House, because it re- 
quires only a simple majority in either 
House to either pass or defeat a bill if 
you follow the usual legislative process. 
That has helped a great deal in the past 
in the consideration of some of the reor- 
ganization plans that have been sent up. 

I feel that perhaps the Reorganiza- 
tion Act as a plan, as an idea, as a 
vehicle, as a method, as a means to reor- 
ganize the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has served its day, has perhaps 
done most of its good work. Most of 
them came about—I believe some of the 
members of the committee have gone 
through those days with us—following 
the work of the two Hoover Commis- 
sions, when the bipartisan, nonpartisan 
Hoover Commission, with the help and 
the support of two Presidents of differ- 
ent political parties, by the way, did 
bring to different Congresses, once a Re- 
publican Congress and once a Demo- 
cratic Congress, recommendations and 
reorganization plans that have been very 
helpful in the past. 

How much help we may be able to 
obtain in the future from the proper use 
of the Reorganization Act, if it is ex- 
tended, I do not know; but, I do know, 
and I am convinced of one thing, having 
spent more than 20 years on this subject 
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and having studied it and followed it as 
closely as anyone could, that in order to 
protect the basic structure of our Gov- 
ernment we must adopt this clarifying 
amendment at this time to take from 
the field of controversy, from the ques- 
tion of who is right and who is wrong un- 
der the Constitution, this question as to 
whether or not a President by a reorgani- 
zation plan can create a new department 
and thereby change the whole basic 
structure of the Federal Government, 
without the Congress passing on the 
subject in the usual legislative way as 
provided by the Constitution of the 
United States. I sincerely hope that 
when the time comes to vote upon the 
amendment that I shall offer, a very 
simple amendment, that the thinking 
Members of this House will support the 
position I have taken that the amend- 
ment is simply the right thing to do, the 
proper thing to do, and the safe thing 
to do. No one can be hurt or injured by 
it in any way. The rights of the Presi- 
dent and no one else will be taken away, 
but the rights of the Congress and the 
American people will be protected fully. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to request Members 
to study the additional views on page 20 
of the committee report, in which I was 
joined by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Stinson] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] in 
which we set forth the reasons why we 
believe that the extension of the reor- 
ganizing power in the President should 
not be granted at this time. 

I intend to discuss those reasons fully 
in general debate, but I believe that 
Members should be aware of the prob- 
lem which faces them today before they 
cast their vote on granting this legisla- 
tive power to the President for the next 
2 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 3496) to further amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, 
so that such act will apply to reorgani- 
zation plans transmitted to the Congress 
at any time before June 1, 1965. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 3496, with 
Mr. Stsx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R.: 3496 has for its 
purpose to continue for 2 more years the 
reorganization authority given the Pres- 
ident by the act of 1949 to transmit to 
the Congress for its approval or its dis- 
approval reorganization plans in the ex- 
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ecutive branch. Under the law with 
which we are all familiar, because it has 
been in effect for many years, unless 
affirmative action is taken within 60 days 
by a simple majority of either the House 
or the Senate to veto the plans, the plans 
become law. 

For many years the law has worked 
well. It has made for economy and effi- 
ciency. It has in no way impaired the 
historic prerogatives of the Congress. 

The legislation dates back to 1932 
when it was strongly recommended by 
then President Hoover. All the Presi- 
dents since then have made frequent 
use of it. Agencies like the old Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation have been 
abolished under reorganization plans. 
Functions of other agencies and bureaus 
have been transferred or consolidated. 
In one case, back in 1953, Republicans 
and Democrats joined to approve a re- 
organization plan sent up by President 
Eisenhower to set up the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as a new 
department. 

The act with which we are concerned 
today was first enacted back in 1949, and 
it came as a recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission. It was extended in 
1953 for 2 years; in 1955 for 2 years; in 
1957 for 2 years; in 1959 this body again 
voted its extension. In 1961 the author- 
ity was reinstated for 2 more years to 
expire on June 1, 1963. And that is why 
we are here today, under the bill to ex- 
tend it for 2 more years. 

In this whole 14 years of the act as we 
now know it, there has been only one 
change, a change to insure that the 
action of the House and Senate was even 
more certain and secure. In 1957 we 
voted an amendment which makes it 
possible, as it is today, for a simple 
majority of those present and voting in 
either body to knock down any reor- 
ganization plan with which we disagree, 
whereas prior to 1957 it took a much 
larger so-called constitutional majority 
to knock down a reorganization plan. 

The mechanics under the plan are 
simple indeed. The President drafts a 
plan, based on studies of the executive 
branch, and sends it to the Congress. 

The statute lists the goals of such a 
plan: 

To promote the better execution of the 
laws and the more efficient management 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

To reduce expenditures and promote 
economy. 

To increase the efficiency of the opera- 
tions of the Government to the fullest 
extent practicable. 

To group, coordinate, and consolidate 
agencies and functions of the Govern- 
ment. 

To reduce the number of agencies, if 
there are too many. 

To eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort. 

Under the law the President submits 
his plan to both bodies. 

Under the rules of this body, the plan 
is referred to the committee which 
brought the bill before you this after- 
noon, the Committee on Government 
Operations. Any Member of the House 
may file a resolution of disapproval. 
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There follows detailed hearings by the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
In the past your Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations has been meticulous to 
consult the legislative committees which 
may have some concern with the execu- 
tive agency under discussion. For ex- 
ample, the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has been 
consulted at length and in detail when 
matters within its jurisdiction are before 
us. The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries has likewise been 
consulted in the past when it had inter- 
ests at stake. 

In order to prevent any unreasonable 
delay in action on a resolution of dis- 
approval, any Member may offer such 
a resolution after the plan has been un- 
der consideration for 10 days. If either 
House approves the resolution, the plan 
is dead. Only if the resolution fails to 
pass in both Houses after 60 days, does 
the plan become law. To insure there 
is adequate time for full debate on these 
resolutions, the statute provides 10 
hours, divided between the majority and 
minority. 

Since 1949, 47 reorganization plans 
have become effective. In 1961 Presi- 
dent Kennedy submitted seven plans, 
and four become law. Last year one out 
of two became law. 

There is now pending before Congress 
a reorganization plan which came up 
last month to transfer certain functions 
from the Department of the Interior to 
the General Services Administration. 

Reorganization is a necessary and a 
continuing function of our Government. 
We have 10 executive departments, 50- 
odd agencies, and almost numberless bu- 
reaus. Our Federal civilian personnel 
alone is on the order of 2.5 million. We 
need constant attention to now provide 
efficiency and economy, and avoid waste 
and duplication. Under the reorganiza- 
tion plan procedure, we put the mandate 
on the President to come up and tell 
us whenever he sees an opportunity for 
making the executive branch run more 
efficiently. Before we had the reorgani- 
zation law, in the bad old days before 
1932, Congress had to originate all these 
changes itself. Congress, as President 
Hoover then pointed out, was at a virtual 
stalemate in the field of reorganization. 

There are those today who would end 
the reorganization process which has 
been going forward since 1932. They 
want to turn the clock back, not just 
back of President Kennedy, back of 
President Eisenhower, back of President 
Truman, back of President Roosevelt, 
but back of President Hoover, who first 
suggested this legislation. 

We ought to bear in mind that all in 
the world this legislation does is to put 
on the President the burden, the duty, 
and the responsibility of telling the Con- 
gress, via a reorganization plan, when- 
ever he thinks the executive branch can 
be improved and made more efficient. 
The power of rejection remains in the 
Congress. We have exercised it many 
times. We have not lost any preroga- 
tives and we have not lost any legislative 
functions, but there has been a tremen- 
dous gain in efficiency and economy of 
the Government. 
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If anyone here is interested in striking 
a blow for waste and mismanagement 
and inefficiency, he can very well do so 
by voting today against the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Act and its continuance. 

It has been suggested by certain Mem- 
bers of the minority that President Ken- 
nedy has not made a case for the renewal 
of the Reorganization Act which has, as 
I say, been rolling along ever since 1932. 
The short answer to this is that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has very strongly re- 
quested the renewal of the reorganiza- 
tion power. Its renewal was mentioned 
in his budget message of this year. The 
representatives of the administration 
testified at length before your Committee 
on Government Operations asking for its 
extension. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], a moment ago, served notice 
that he would introduce at the appro- 
priate time an amendment to change the 
Reorganization Act as we have known 
it since 1949. He would add to the lan- 
guage of the Reorganization Act an ex- 
press prohibition which would remove 
the power the President now has to put 
to the Congress, by Executive plan, a 
new department. 

Back in 1949 the Congress considered 
at length this question. Prior to that the 
law said that the President could not 
create a new department by a reorgani- 
zation plan. In the 1949 act the other 
body, with the most meticulous care and 
caution, put into the act a provision ex- 
pressly permitting the President to cre- 
ate a new department under the reor- 
ganization plan procedure. This was 
argued out in the conference committee, 
and in the conference report. This body 
expressly agreed to that change in the 
law under which language which would 
have forbidden the President from creat- 
ing a new department was removed. So 
from 1949 to today, there has not been 
the slightest doubt in the mind of any- 
one who could read the English language 
that the President is empowered to use 
the Reorganization Act to create, if he 
deems it in the interest of economy and 
efficiency, a new department. 

Former President Eisenhower did just 
that. In 1953 he sent a reorganization 
plan to the House creating the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
And gentlemen on this side of the aisle 
joined with the then majority on the 
Republican side of the aisle in seeing 
that that reorganization plan went into 
effect. 

Former President Hoover, back in 1949, 
when he sent his Hoover Commission re- 
port to the Congress in his letter of Janu- 
ary 13, 1949, to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Chairman Dawson, said: 

The Commission recommends that such 
authority should be given to the President 
and that the power of the President to 
prepare and transmit plans of reorganization 
to the Congress should not be restricted by 
limitations or exemptions. Once the limit- 
ing and exempting process has begun, it will 
end the possibility of achieving really sub- 
stantial results, 


That is the end of President Hoover’s 
quotation, and it makes clear that the 
whole philosophy of the Hoover biparti- 
san commission was to impose on the 
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President the duty of setting forth be- 
fore the Congress reorganization plans 
of all kinds, whether they involve the 
transfer of bureaus or whether they in- 
volve the abolition of offices and agen- 
cies or whether they involve the creation 
of a new department, provided only that 
they satisfy the purposes of the act and 
that they add to the economy and effi- 
ciency and good management of the 
executive branch; of that last, of course, 


Mr. Chairman, I point out again that 
we Democrats supported President Ei- 
senhower when he sent up his plan to 
make a group of scattered agencies into 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

When the bill to renew the authority 
of President Eisenhower to send up re- 
organization plans, including the power 
to set up new departments, came before 
this body in 1953, the House passed that 
plan by a vote of 389 to 5. I am proud 
to say that on this side of the aisle, the 
Democrats supported President Eisen- 
hower by 183 for to 2 against. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a pretty good 
record of support, and a pretty good 
record of confidence by the Demorcrats 
in the ability and responsibility of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to send up construc- 
tive reorganization plans to this body. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1955 we renewed that 
power. Once again Democrats by an 
overwhelming voice vote joined with Re- 
publicans in giving President Eisenhower 
that power. 

In 1957 the same thing. And again in 
the last year of President Eisenhower's 
administration in which this reorgani- 
zation plan was before us, in 1959, 
Democrats joined with Republicans in 
overwhelmingly arming President Eisen- 
hower with this power. 

In 1963, with a new President, a Demo- 
crat, in the White House, we come to 
our friends on the minority side and 
ask that they apply to us the golden 
rule that “You do unto Kennedy what 
we did unto Eisenhower;” that you give 
a Democratic President the same powers 
and responsibilities—not one whit more, 
but neither any less—than we gave to a 
Republican President. We ask, there- 
fore, if the Brown amendment which has 
previously been discussed is presented, 
that it be overwhelmingly voted down. 
For what it represents is the golden rule 
in reverse, and an attempt to deny Presi- 
dent Kennedy what we Democrats cheer- 
fully and wholeheartedly gave to former 
President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Chairman, let us extend the Re- 
organization Act for another 2 years. 
Let us not take any unnecessary slap at 
the incumbent of the highest office in 
this country. Let us get on with the 
job of giving to the President the re- 
sponsibility to send up reorganization 
plans when he sees fit, in the interest 
of economy and efficiency. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. airman, my remarks will be 
brief in favor of the extension of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended. 

I have been a consistent supporter of 
the Reorganization Act of 1949 and its 
various extensions. 
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I have sought to improve the act on 
occasion over the years, as have many 
others—and may I say at this point that 
I am in sympathy with and shall sup- 
port the amendment to be proposed by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] 
and I have not been entirely without 
reservation as to the manner in which 
the act has sometimes been utilized. 

But, on the whole, I think it has borne 
out the Hoover Commission belief that 
it would prove a useful device for the 
attainment of sound organization and 
management in the executive branch. 

I should like to comment on two argu- 
ments most frequently advanced against 
the continued existence of the Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

They are, first, that the procedure set 
in motion by the act is an improper way 
to legislate, and that we are relinquish- 
ing too much legislative power to the 
Executive; and secord, that the act has 
been abused by the submission to the 
Congress of reorganization plans outside 
the intended scope of the act. 

It is true that the procedure by which 
a reorganization plan either becomes law 
or is rejected involves essentially rever- 
sal of the normal legislative process. 
But it seems to me the important ques- 
tions to be asked are “Who passes final 
judgment on a reorganization plan?” and 
“Does the act contain essential safe- 
guards to insure that the Congress can 
fulfill its legislative responsibility?” 

I think the answer to both must be 
affirmative. 

Certainly the Congress has the final 
say—it passes final judgment. 

Any reorganization plan can be re- 
jected with utmost finality by a simple 
majority of either House. 

No President can ram down the throats 
of this Congress any plan which a sim- 
ple majority in either House does not 
want. 

A committee of the House cannot of its 
own volition sit on a reorganization plan 
to prevent the House from taking action 
during the 60-day incubation period. 

The law provides for a resolution of 
disapproval which may be introduced by 
any Member and forces the committee 
to either report the resolution to the 
floor within 10 calendar days or invite 
a highly privileged motion that it be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the resolution. 

Thus, the machinery is written into 
the law insuring that a majority of the 
House, in one form or another, can ex- 
ercise its will on any reorganization plan. 

History demonstrates that the Con- 
gress has been anything but a passive 
rubberstamp for executive reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

From 1946 to the present, 74 such 
plans have been submitted to the Con- 
gress and 27 have been defeated. 

Since the act of 1949 became law, 67 
plans have been transmitted to the Con- 
gress and 20 have been defeated. Since 
1953, 7 of 16 reorganization plans have 
been disapproved by the Congress. 

So it can be seen that the Congress 
does have the machinery to fulfill its 
legislative responsibilities in this area 
and that those responsibilities have been, 
by and large, fulfilled. 
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The law reserves tc the Congress ef- 
fective powers of review and disapproval. 

As for the argument that the act has 
been subjected to abuse by the executive 
branch in the past, I am of the opinion 
that this may well reflect substantial dis- 
credit on any administration that would 
use the act for purposes outside the scope 
of legislative intent, but I certainly do not 
feel it reflects discredit on the act itself. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, although not without 
flaws, is sound in principle and should 
not be made a whipping boy merely be- 
cause it has been abused by some admin- 
istration. 

The source of such abuse does not lie 
with the act, and therefore we must look 
elsewhere to apply the remedy. 

And the responsibility for its unwise 
use is not alone that of the executive 
branch. 

This act will not be abused as long as 
the Congress exercises its responsibility 
to carefully evaluate and intelligently 
judge the reorganization plans that 
come before it. 

I think this has been demonstrated in 
the past. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that I believe one of our principal objec- 
tives as elected Representatives must be 
to strive continually for a more efficient 
and economical operation of the Gov- 
ernment and the Reorganization Act of 
1949 has been and should continue to be 
an important means by which this objec- 
tive can be realized. 

I urge your support of H.R. 3496. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I spoke 
briefly on the rule and called the atten- 
tion of the committee to the additional 
views commencing on page 20 of the 
committee report in which I was joined 
by two of my colleagues on the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

Let me say that I approach this prob- 
lem on the basis of principle. 

My primary motive for seeking serv- 
ice in this body was to strengthen and 
modernize the Congress of the United 
States so that it could recapture some of 
the policymaking authority which it had 
permitted to drift away from it, largely 
to an ever-expanding bureaucracy, in the 
last three decades. That is the principle 
which is involved in the bill before you 
which would extend for 2 years the leg- 
islative power we have granted to the 
Executive to propose changes in exist- 
ing law, subject to a veto within 60 days 
by either House of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, this, in my judgment, 
is unusual power. There has been a 
question in the minds of many of the 
authority of Congress to transfer legis- 
lative power vested in it by article I of 
the Constitution. So, I say that we 
should not grant this legislative power to 
the bureaucracy lightly. We should 
grant it only upon a showing of need, a 
showing that it will improve the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, leading 


of unnecessary jobs, and to 
the — of duplication, overlap- 
ping, and waste. 
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When a showing of that kind has 
been made, I have supported granting 
this authority to the President; in fact, 
from memory I say that I believe that 
every extension of the Reorganization 
Act which has become law I have voted 
for. 

Two years I voted to grant this power 
to President Kennedy in the belief that 
taking over the Government after hav- 
ing presented a program to the country, 
he ought to have the flexibility to re- 
shape the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment so as to carry out his program. 
And, I say to you that I would vote to 
extend this authority today if a showing 
were made that it would be used in line 
with its original purposes. 

I want to direct my remarks to two 
points: First, that there is a total ab- 
sence of any showing to justify continu- 
ing this legislative authority in the 
President; and second, to cite the record 
during the 87th Congress in which I say 
the President used this authority in sub- 
mitting nine reorganization plans in a 
way which Congress never contemplated 
and which was an abuse of the reorga- 
nizing power. Those plans were not at 
all in conformity with the purposes for 
which the power was originally granted. 

April 9 of this year the Subcommittee 
on Executive and Legislative Reorga- 
nization of the Government Operations 
Committee conducted hearings on this 
proposal, this bill before you, to extend 
the Reorganization Act for 2 years. 

The principal witness on behalf of the 
administration was Harold Seidman, 
Acting Assistant Director for Manage- 
ment and Organization, Bureau of the 
Budget. He was accompanied by Assist- 
ant Chief Fred E. Levi and Mr. Harold 
Hovey. 

Our colleague, a member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON ]—and this passage appears on 
page 13 of the hearings—addressed this 
question to the administration witness: 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Seidman, I thought it 
would be both helpful and interesting to the 
subcommittee if you could apprise us of 
what plans the administration might have 
in mind if this extension does become law; 
what we might expect during the next few 
months, 

Mr. Smax. At this point there is noth- 
ing that has been taken up with the Presi- 
dent, so obviously I am not in a position to 
disclose proposed reorganization plans. 
There are three or four potential reorganiza- 
tions that are under current consideration. 
Whether these will eventually be plans that 
will be transmitted to the Congress within 
the next several weeks, before June 1, I am 
not certain. This will have to go to the 
President. 


I challenge members of the committee 
to examine the remainder of Mr. Seid- 
man’s testimony and find that any case 
has been made for granting this extra- 
ordinary legislative power to the Presi- 
dent at this time. 

Subsequently the President did send up 
a plan, just 5 days before the act ex- 
piret, Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 

The importance and the character of 
that plan supports my contention that 
the administration does not have any 
substantial reforms in mind; that there 
is no need for this power at this time. 
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What does plan No. 1 of 1963 propose 
to do? Parenthetically, I might say 
that I immediately introduced two meas- 
ures to accomplish through the ordinary 
legislative process the reform contained 
in plan No. 1 of 1963. 

What did it do? It transferred the 
functions of maintenance and operation 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
from the Department of the Interior to 
the General Services Administration. 
What does that involve? It involves 10 
guards, 1 repairman, and 2 janitors, 
at a total cost of $87,000 a year. 

If this is the best reform that the 
administration can find in order to 
prove that the continuation of this power 
of reorganization is necessary, then 
there is not any real need for this power 
because there are no substantive, real 
worthwhile reforms which the admin- 
istration has in mind. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemean yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. The Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 for 1963, to which the gentle- 
man refers, is an admittedly rather sim- 
ple little reorganization plan to remove 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 
Library from its present joint custodian- 
ship by the General Services Administra- 
tion and the Department of the Interior, 
and to vest it solely under the General 
Services Administration, so that a 
scholar who wants to visit the restroom 
does not have to pass from the jurisdic- 
tion of the General Services Administra- 
tion to that of the Department of the 
Interior on his way. Surely the gentle- 
man from Michigan does not object to 
this 


Mr. MEADER. I have just completed 
saying that I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion which would advance the effective 
date of the plan, and I introduced a bill 
which contained the proposal. Hearings 
will be held on those tomorrow morning 
by the subcommittee of which the gentle- 
man is a member, and I intend to appear 
and testify in favor of my bill. 

Does the gentleman realize, though, 
that there is not one word in any Presi- 
dential message, not one word in the 
debates on the fioor of the House or the 
Senate advocating this rather earth- 
shaking reform? Nobody knew of its 
existence until it seemed necessary to 
prove that the Reorganization Act should 
be extended by sending up some kind 
of a plan. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MEADER. I do not want to yield 
for the moment because I have another 
point that I need to make. 

There is not the slightest reason why 
this rather minor reform, even though 
it is salutary, to avoid having two 
agencies functioning in the same place, 
should not be done and done rapidly by 
the Government Operations Committee 
even before the end of this fiscal year and 
not wait for 60 days until a reorganiza- 
tion plan can take effect. I would like 
to prove that the legislative process can 
work, and I hope that the gentlemen on 
the committee will help us expedite this 
very salutary reform. 
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Incidentally, do you know why this 
change was necessary? 

Using this same reorganization power 
in 1946 the functions of maintenance and 
operation were taken away from the 
agencies in which they had existed and 
put under the National Park Service in 
the Interior Department. They had 
previously been under the Archivist and 
the Public Buildings Administration, 
both of which agencies were subsequently 
by law covered into the GSA; and the 
functions would be where they belong, if 
the law had been let alone and this re- 
organization power had not been hastily 
used in 1946. 

I say there is nothing wrong with the 
Congress maintaining control and know- 
ing what it is doing. Every one of the 
plans adopted in the first session of the 
87th Congress dealt with the regulatory 
bodies which Congress had created to 
carry out a policy and vested in them 
judicial, legislative, and administrative 
powers. 

Because of this concentration of power, 
and to prevent its abuse, Congress sur- 
rounded those regulatory bodies with 
safeguards and limitations, such as bi- 
partisan boards, limited terms, confir- 
mation of members by the Senate and 
sometimes Congress even specified quali- 
fications for Commissioners. Congress 
om hold those Commissioners account- 
able. 

Every one of the plans sent up in 1961 
had the result of destroying the safe- 
guards, doing away with or minimizing 
the limitations with which Congress had 
surrounded this concentration of power. 
This meant, therefore, an augmentation 
of the power in these regulatory bodies 
which deal with our business community 
in the field of communications, transpor- 
tation, securities, labor relations, et 
cetera. 

Those plans were an abuse of the re- 
organizing power. Four plans came to 
our Government Operations Committee 
which, if they had been bills, would 
have gone to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce which has 
developed an expertise in those fields, 
both in its membership and in the staff 
of the committee, and has developed con- 
gressional policy. 

This reorganizing power is a means of 
circumventing congressional policy and 
preventing thorough consideration of 
proposals, because the Government Op- 
erations Committee, which cannot be ex- 
pert in everything, gets only 10 days in 
which to hold hearings and advise itself 
on the advantages and disadvantages of 
these plans. 

In the light of the abuse of the reor- 
ganizing power during the past 2 years 
and in the light of the failure of the ad- 
ministration to make any showing jus- 
tifying its continuance at this time we 
ought to withhold granting legislative 
power to the Executive until he can make 
a case for it. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before us today, H.R. 3946, comprises 
but a few lines, simply proposing to ex- 
tend until June 1, 1965, the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, which 
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expired this month. As the report of our 
committee, under the distinguished lead- 
ership of the gentleman from Illinois, 
Chairman Dawson, points out, this is 
one of several successive extensions of 
the 1949 act. When originally passed, it 
had a duration of 4 years. In 1953, dur- 
ing the 83d Congress, it was extended for 
2 more years; and again in 1955 and 1957 
for 2 years. After a lapse of authority 
in 1959, it was reinstated in 1961 and ex- 
pired on June 1, 1963. 

All we are asking for in this bill is an 
extension of the 1949 Reorganization 
Act for 2 years. Actually, I believe that 
the Reorganization Act should be made 
permanent legislation, although that is 
not the matter before us today. 

This legislation is an important and 
useful tool of Government. It gives the 
President the opportunity for initiative 
and flexible response to the ever-chang- 
ing demands of Government by reorga- 
nizing the executive branch with the 
help of the Congress. This is a partner- 
ship or cooperative working relationship 
for good Government, It was evolved 
through the years. It has been tested 
and modified by experience. It makes 
sense. We should give our endorsement 
once again. 

In wartime, as in World Wars I and 
II. the Congress has given the Presi- 
dent. complete blanket: authority to re- 
organize agencies high and low for war- 
time purposes by Executive action alone. 
In peacetime this has been a cooperative 
relationship between the President and 
the Congress, with the President pro- 
posing and the Congress disposing—that 
is, having the right to disapprove. 

The basic authorizing legislation for 
these reorganization plans has varied in 
form and content since 1932, when the 
first authorization measure was enacted 
as part of the Economy Act. Generally 
the evolution of these laws has been to 
eliminate exemptions of various agen- 
cies, so that the President could reor- 
ganize across the board; and more op- 
portunity and facility in the Congress to 
disapprove if the wisdom of Congress so 
dictated. 

Under the pending bill, as in the ex- 
tension enactments since 1957, a simple 
majority of either House can vote to re- 
ject a Presidential reorganization plan. 
Any Member of either body has the right 
at any time, after a plan is submitted 
by the President, to introduce a disap- 
proving resolution. And the law has 
procedural safeguards that confer upon 
such resolutions the high privilege of 
floor consideration, if the committee of 
jurisdiction fails to report them out 
within 10 days. This consideration takes 
place within the 60-day waiting period 
during which a reorganization plan lies 
before the Congress. So there is ample 
opportunity for any Member to let his 
endorsement or opposition be known 
and to have his position formally con- 
sidered on the floor of either House. 

‘Two Hoover Commissions have given 
basic support and endorsement to this 
legislation. Indeed, without such legis- 
lation, many of the reorganizations rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission 
would have been impossible to achieve. 
I may speak with some knowledge of the 
subject, having served as a member of 
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the second Hoover Commission and as 
chairman of the Executive and Legis- 
lative . Subcommittee 
which analyzed the reorganization piang 
stemming from the recommendations 

the first Hoover Commission. 

The reorganization plan concept and 
the basic enabling legislation have been 
truly innovations in democratic govern- 
ment which have proved their worth, 
which, as I just said, are now well tested. 
In my opinion, they have contributed 
greatly to making our Government re- 
sponsive to the swiftly changing de- 
mands imposed by revolutionary tech- 
nology and international crises of the 
greatest magnitude and severity. 

Since the Reorganization Act of 1949 
was passed by the Congress, 67 reorgani- 
zation plans have been transmitted to 
the Congress, of which 48 have taken 
effect. This shows that the Congress 
has approved, and it has also rejected. 
The most recent reorganization plan ap- 
proved by the Congress was the estab- 
lishment of the Office of Science and 
Technology in the Executive Office of the 
President. In that way, we gave formal 
status to an office and a function of the 
highest import in the discharge of presi- 
dential duties during a time when scien- 
tific knowledge and technology are cru- 
cial to our very survival as a nation. 

I believe the Members understand the 
positive contributions to effective Gov- 
ernment which have been made by this 
legislation and the Presidential reorga- 
nization plans submitted thereunder. 
There are, as I understand, some who 
would support the bill only on the con- 
dition that it delete authority of the 
President to create an executive depart- 
ment by reorganization plan. Under 
the bill, the President could create an 
executive department from existing 
agencies; he could not eliminate an ex- 
ecutive department, that is, he could not 
reorganize an executive department out 
of existence by reorganization plan. 

Now, I do not believe that there should 
be any valid objection at all to reten- 
tion of the President’s authority to cre- 
ate an executive department, as I will 
show in a brief review of the history of 
this provision in the law. The Reor- 
ganization Acts of 1939 and 1945 did not 
confer authority upon the President to 
create an executive department from 
among existing agencies by the instru- 
ment of a reorganization plan. If either 
of those laws had contained such au- 
thority, undoubtedly the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency in the late 1930’s or early 
1940's would have been invested with 
departmental status, as it was later un- 
der the Eisenhower administration, made 
possible by the 1949 Reorganization Act. 
The 1949 act made this change in re- 
organization authority. As pointed out 
at the time, the previous limitation on 
creating an executive department had 
served no real purpose since agencies 
had been created by reorganization plan 
which had the status but not the name 
of executive departments. 

Our Committee on Government Op- 
erations held hearings on the adminis- 
tration bill, H.R. 1539, early in the year 
1949. I recall that Herbert Hoover was 
a witness before the committee urging 
enactment of the bill, and the late Hen- 
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derson Lanham, a good friend and re- 
spected colleague, specifically asked Mr. 
Hoover what he thought about the new 
authority in the 1949 bill giving the 
President authority to create depart- 
ments with Cabinet status. Mr. Hoover 
replied in substance that the President 
should have this authority, that the au- 
thority does not give him new timber to 
build anything; but merely to recreate a 
department from existing agency func- 
tions. Mr. Hoover clearly was in favor 
of the new provision—hearings before 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments on H.R. 1569, 
81st Congress, lst session, January 1949, 
page 141. 

The law did not then, nor does this 
bill now, authorize the President to 
create new functions and new authori- 
ties which the Congress has not itself 
expressly legislated. Creating an execu- 
tive department is not creating new 
functions, merely combining or integrat- 
ing existing functions and agencies. 

Our committee, in deference to Judge 
Lanham’s and perhaps others’ concern, 
deleted this authority in a new bill, H.R. 
2361, which passed the House. However, 
the other body favored the new authority 
to create executive departments by reor- 
ganization plan, and in conference the 
Senate version prevailed. Thus since 
1949, in the four successive extensions of 
the act, the Presidential authority to 
create an executive department by reor- 
ganization plan has been retained. 

In the more than 30 years since we 
have had reorganization laws on the 
statute books, proposals to create a de- 
partment by a reorganization plan have 
affected but two Departments: the re- 
organization of social security, health, 
and welfare functions into a Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and the reorganization of housing 
and related activities into a Department 
of Urban Affairs. The HEW proposal 
was first submitted by President Tru- 
man in several variations, but there were 
strong feelings in the Congress, as I re- 
call, against Oscar Ewing, the Federal 
Security Administrator, as the likely 
nominee for the new Department post. 
Cries of “socialized medicine” were 
heard in the land and in the Halls of 
Congress, and the Truman plans for the 
Department were defeated. 

When President Eisenhower came in- 
to office, departmental status was given 
to the social security, health, and wel- 
fare functions, after some revisions in 
the plan were made—made even to the 
satisfaction of the American Medical As- 
sociation, which supported the plan as 
proposed by President Eisenhower. 

When Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1953, creating the new Department, was 
submitted to the Congress, we held, as 
I recall, joint hearings by the House and 
Senate subcommittees of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committees. We heard 
testimony from then Budget Director 
Joseph Dodge, an eminent Detroit 
banker; and Oveta Culp Hobby, of Texas, 
who was slated to become Secretary of 
the new Department, and other distin- 
guished persons. Even President Hoover 
sent a telegram endorsing the plan. 

So you see that there was no objec- 
tion in 1953, neither by the then majority 
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nor for that matter by the minority, to 
presidential exercise of this authority to 
create a department of Cabinet rank by 
reorganization plan. 

The stumbling block to approval of 
the pre-1953 versions of the depart- 
mental plan was political and perhaps 
personal. There was the issue of social- 
ized medicine and the issue of President 
Truman’s proposed nominee, Oscar 
Ewing. In a different time, in a different 
context, we might say that failure of 
this House to approve President Ken- 
nedy’s reorganization plan for a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs also involved an 
issue and a possible nominee. I am not 
going to go into detail on this matter 
except to say I am no more concerned 
today with the position of the National 
Real Estate Boards than I was in 1952 
with the position of the American Medi- 
cal Association. As for possible nomi- 
nees, the Members know very well what 
I am talking about. And if anyone is 
going to make objection to this bill on 
a personal or political basis, then I can 
only express my profound regret. 

H.R. 3496 is sound, it is needed, it 
carries forward legislation based on prin- 
ciples and practices well known to this 
House. I urge its passage. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. STINSON. Is it not true that 
under the Eisenhower administration in 
1959 the act was allowed to lapse? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. STINSON. So, just to make this 
point clear, all through the Eisenhower 
administration that administration did 
not have the power to reorganize; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REUSS. Is it not a fact in 1959, 
the year in question, this body, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, over- 
whelmingly voted to continue under 
President Eisenhower the power to re- 
organize which had been his all during 
his administration? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is my under- 
standing. The House passed the Re- 
organization Act of 1959, the Senate 
failed to pass the act. 

Now we know why the HEW proposal 
was defeated. There is no use going 
into the reasons why it was defeated. 
But we also know it was passed by this 
House under President Eisenhower later 
on and Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby and 
others appeared before our committee 
representing the administration and we 
did pass that bill. This showed the 
willingness of the Democrats to go along 
with the Republican administration and 
not take away from the President cer- 
tain powers. 

I am very much amused at my friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. He argues that because the 
President has not used this power it 
should be taken away from him, because 
he has not used it as much as he thinks 
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he could have used it. Would you take 
away all the powers of the President 
just because he does not happen to use 
them on a particular occasion when he 
does not think he should? 

Is it not true that the powers of the 
President are to remain in reserve and 
to be used when in his judgment he 
thinks it is necessary to use them, and 
does he have to exercise them every day 
in order to retain them? 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, since 
the gentleman has mentioned my name, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman is 
talking about the reorganizing power. 
That is not a power vested in the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution. That is a 
power vested in the President because we 
gave him a part of our legislative powers. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And did we not get 
that power from the Constitution to 
give him that power? 

Mr, MEADER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the legislative. power is 
vested in the Congress of the United 
States. In the Reorganization Act we 
transferred a part of that legislative 
power to the President, 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. And do we not do 
it under the rights given Congress in the 
Constitution? 

Mr. MEADER. I say it is our power, 
and not his. We have a right to with- 
hold it unless he makes a case that he 
needs it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, The gentleman is 
quibbling over words, If the Congress 
does not have the right to give the Presi- 
dent the power to send up a plan for our 
consideration, then why did not the 
gentleman fight that power every time 
under the Eisenhower administration 
when it was extended? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make a bipartisan statement in 
opposition to this legislation. Certainly 
it cannot be questioned but that this leg- 
islation is proposed to extend for a 2- 
year period a delegation of legislative 
authority to the executive branch of the 
Government. The purpose of the orig- 
inal legislation which in a somewhat 
different form dates back to 1935 was to 
simplify reorganization and changes in 
the executive branch to effect economies 
and greater efficiency in Government. 
Those who were at the hearing when 
former President Hoover appeared in 
1949, I believe it was, will know that the 
principal argument which he made in 
support of this legislation was that if 
the Congress did not grant this author- 
ity to the Executive to originate legisla- 
tion there would be a great hue and cry 
from all of the different departments 
and agencies of the Government whose 
functions were to be transferred or abol- 
ished and they would get people from 
around the country to support them and 
making it virtually impossible for the 
Congress to act originally with regard 
to reorganizing, consolidating, and abol- 
ishing departments and agencies of Gov- 
ernment. The principal impetus for 
such economies occurred following the 
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first and second Hoover Commission 
recommendations. For instance, in 1946 
there were three far-reaching reorgani- 
zation plans proposed to the Congress by 
the Executive under the 1945 act. 

In the reorganization plans of 1946, 
for instance, the plans are replete with 
language which provided that functions, 
duties, bureaus, offices, and boards shall 
be transferred from one department to 
another. Other paragraphs of the plan 
provided for agencies and functions to 
be abolished. 

Following the enactment of the 1949 
act which we are reviewing today there 
were 27 reorganization plans. These 
were adopted for the most part in carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the 
Commission headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover. A number of the plans 
covered. a considerable detail of the 
functions which were transferred or 
eliminated—details covering the opera- 
tion of departments and agencies under 
the executive which covered 20-some 
pages in volume 62 of the U.S. Statutes 
at Large. 

The final report to the Congress on the 
reorganization of the executive branch of 
Government was filed in June 1955, 
Since that time there has been virtually 
no action taken on the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations. The two reor- 
ganization plans offered in 1962 proposed 
the creation of new departments in the 
executive branch—a legislative function 
which did not appear to be contemplated 
by the original legislation, and under the 
amendment which I understand will be 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] would be specifically eliminated 
from the extraordinary authority con- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, although the constitu- 
tionality of the Reorganization Act does 
not appear ever to have been tested, it 
would be well at this time for the Con- 
gress to review again its legislative pre- 
rogatives as therein set forth. How, for 
instance, is this constitutional admoni- 
tion satisfied in the bill now before us? 
Article I, section 7, says: 

Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it becomes a Law, be presented 
to the President of the United States; if he 
approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it, with his Objections to that House 
in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the Objections at large on their Jour- 
nal, and proceed to reconsider it. 


There would be little likelihood of 
questioning the constitutionality of for- 
mal and technical enactments which ef- 
fect a streamlining and economical ar- 
rangement of the executive branch, 

However, in recent years, the Congress 
has noted attempts on the part of the 
Executive to expand authority under this 
legislation through attempts to establish 
new departments, new Cabinet officers, 
and various other functions, positions, 
and regulations not theretofore in exist- 
ence. Without questioning the wisdom 
of the creation of the Office of Science 
and Technology in plan No. 2 of the 1962 
session, we have to point out the sharp 
distinction between this type of legisla- 
tion and that which was embodied in the 
numerous reorganization plans adopted 
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pursuant to the Hoover Commission re- 
ports. For instance, in creating the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology the act 
commences: 

There is hereby established in the ex- 
ecutive department— 

I think that today the legislative pre- 
rogatives of the Congress are challenged, 
and I think it would be well for every 
Member to give consideration to the im- 
pact of this legislation, Republicans and 
Democrats alike. 

The act goes on to create offices, sal- 
aries, functions, and other legal rights 
and obligations. Nevertheless the act 
provides for this new Department and 
agency to replace a less sophisticated 
body which had existed for some years. 

Members of this House, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, are sensitive to the 
tremendous growth which has occurred 
in the executive branch of Government. 
The pattern by which principal legisla- 
tion is received and enacted by the Con- 
gress leads to the view that the Execu- 
tive is originating and frequently de- 
manding legislative action which the 
Congress itself is authorized to enact. 
The growth of legislation by regulation 
of departments and bureaus represent 
legislative authority which is beyond the 
wildest dreams of the framers of our 
Constitution. Now is not the time for 
any further surrender of legislative au- 
thority to the executive branch. The 
pending measure, which the present Ex- 
ecutive has considered as his authority 
to create new and additional executive 
departments unless the Congress shall 
take positive action within 60 days to 
question such authority—presents the 
clearest possible threat to our legislative 
prerogatives. Even if the argument is 
made—and it was not made before the 
committee—that this extraordinary au- 
thority will be utilized to effect a transfer 
of some of the functions at the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library from the Secretary 
of the Interior to the Administrator of 
General Services—still this same action 
could be taken by exercising the usual 
legislative processes, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the Members to a work 
which has been published recently en- 
titled “Forge of Democracy,” by Neil 
MacNeil, who sits up here in the Press 
Gallery and has observed the work of 
our body and who comments on the ef- 
fect that has taken place in recent years 
with regard to legislation and the sur- 
rendering of legislative authority by the 
House and Senate, on pages 268 to 269, 
where he said: 

Larry O’Brien had but one hesitancy. He 
would not enter the gallery of the House 
either to listen to debate or to watch the 
House vote. He had as much right to enter 
the gallery as any of the thousands of tour- 
ists who streamed through the Capitol: it 


was a public place. O’Brien felt however, 
that because of his position as the Presi- 
dent’s man on Capitol Hill it would not be 
proper for him to be seen in the gallery of 
the House or that of the Senate. He could 
Tead the debate and count the vote in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the next day. To 
appear in the gallery, however, might smack 
of an impropriety; it might seem that he 
was asserting an undue pressure on the 
Members of Congress. O’Brien’s sensitivity 
here was a trace, a faint trace, of the old 
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constitutional separatism between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment. There were scarcely any others 
left. The rest had been eroded by the im- 
perious demands of modern America. The 
nature of the American Government, al- 
tered to meet the ever-increasing complexity 
of American life, had been profoundly 
changed—not the Presidency alone, but the 
Congress and the courts as well. In mid- 
20th century, no major bill could move 
through the House of Representatives with- 
out the active interest and frequently the 
intervention of the President in the pro- 
ceedings. The President had become, in 
terms of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, the chief advocate, the chief 
lobbyist, and the chief legislator of the 
United States. 


There was a logical reason for making 
this legislation temporary and providing 
for its automatic termination. That 
time has come and the law should be 
permitted to expire by its own terms. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. STINSON]. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
original intent of Congress in passing 
the Reorganization Act was to enable 
the President to effect economies and 
efficiencies in the executive branch of 
Government. This was undoubtedly a 
splendid idea. An argument can be 
made for a new President to have the 
power to reorganize the executive branch 
of the Government when he takes office 
if the ultimate result is to achieve econ- 
omy and save the taxpayers money. Two 
years have now passed and the reorga- 
nization plans proposed by the adminis- 
tration have not resulted in any signifi- 
cant economies or relief to the American 
taxpayer. Two years is sufficient time 
for the Congress to transfer part of its 
constitutional legislative authority to the 
executive branch. However, to continu- 
ally give the power to the President to 
legislate would be permanently abdicat- 
ing Congress’ constitutional power to the 
executive branch of Government. The 
Founding Fathers intended and provided 
in the Constitution that Congress would 
have power to legislate and the Execu- 
tive would have the power to veto. The 
Reorganization Act reverses this process 
and gives the executive branch the power 
to legislate and provides Congress with 
the power to veto that legislation pro- 
posed by the executive branch. 

The Reorganization Act provides that 
the Government Operations Committee 
will have a period of only 10 days to 
study legislation proposed by the exec- 
utive branch and it is very possible that 
proposed legislation could be on a sub- 
ject completely foreign and alien to the 
knowledge of the Members. Ten days’ 
study on these reorganization plans is 
not nearly long enough for the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee to make an 
adequate study. Also, the Reorganiza- 
tion Act type of legislation provides an 
all or nothing program to Congress. 
Congress cannot amend a reorganization 
plan. The normal processes of consid- 
eration by legislative committees in Con- 
gress is circumvented by a reorganiza- 
tion plan and the country is not allowed 
to benefit by the years of experience in 
specialized fields by the membership of 
our capable legislative committees. If 
the Congress does not block a reorgani- 
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zation plan, it automatically becomes 
law. I would also bring to the attention 
of the gentlemen present that during the 
latter part of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration the Reorganization Act was al- 
lowed to lapse because the Senate voted 
against its extension. The burden to 
prove that legislative power is needed 
by the executive branch should lie with 
the executive branch. And when the ex- 
ecutive branch can come before Congress 
and show a need, then perhaps Congress 
should consider an extension of the re- 
organization plan. To date, no need has 
been shown to Congress and no proposals 
have been made that could not be taken 
care of by simple legislation. I ask the 
gentlemen of the House to return to the 
intent and principles of the Constitution 
and reassert their responsibility of legis- 
lating for the United States of America. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ROSENTHAL], 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, as 
I have listened to the discussion and de- 
bate on the extension of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act in the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and here on the floor 
of the House, I get the impression that 
some people believe that this is a new 
and novel authority that has been given 
to the President in the 1949 act. Some- 
what to my surprise, however, and per- 
mitting a personal note a little research 
shows that I was only 8 years old when 
President Hoover proposed the first re- 
organization act on February 17, 1932, 
and I was barely 9 years old when the 
first reorganization act was approved on 
June 30, 1932. 

In his 1932 message, President Hoover 
used language which is as applicable to- 
day as then. He stated: 

We may frankly admit the practical difi- 
culties of such reorganization. Not only do 
different factions of the Government fear 
such reorganization, but many associations 
and agencies throughout the country will be 
alarmed that the particular function to 
which they are devoted may in some fashion 
be curtailed. Proposals to the Congress of 
detailed plans for the reorganization of the 
many different bureaus and independent 
agencies have always proved in the past to 
be a signal for the mobilization of opposition 
from all quarters which has destroyed the 
possibility of constructive action. 

There is little hope for success in this task 
unless it is placed in the hands of some one 
responsible for it, with authority and direc- 
tion to act. Moreover, the consummation of 
a comprehensive reorganization at one mo- 
ment is not in the best public interest. 
Such reorganization should be undertaken 
gradually and systematically, predicated on a 
sound and definite theory of government and 
effectuated as the result of study and ex- 
perience gained in the actual process of 
reorganization. 


The legislation which President Hoo- 
ver proposed in 1932 and which was en- 
acted, was quite similar to the law we 
have today. A reorganization plan— 
then called an Executive order—could be 
disapproved by a resolution in either 
House of Congress within 60 days after 
it was presented. The 1932 act did not 
prohibit the use of the act to create a 
new department but did prohibit its use 
to abolish a department. 

Since 1932, four other reorganization 
acts have been passed, following the 
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same basic pattern. Two of them, the 
1939 and the 1945 acts, prohibited the 
use of plans to create new departments. 
However, upon the urging of the first 
Hoover Commission that the Presidential 
power to reorganize be not limited, Con- 
gress returned, in 1949, to the pattern 
of the original 1932 act by eliminating 
this prohibition. 

Both President Eisenhower and Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposed a creation of a 
new department by reorganization plan. 
The results flowing from these proposals 
are so well known I shall not bother to 
repeat them here. 

The proponents of the amendment to 
prohibit the use of a reorganization plan 
to create a new department state that 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953 which 
President Eisenhower submitted to 
create the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1962 which President Ken- 
nedy submitted as a proposal to create 
a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing, both violated paragraph 4 of 
section 5(a) of the Reorganization Act. 
That section provides that no plan shall 
have the effect of “authorizing any 
agency to exercise any function which is 
not expressly authorized by law at the 
time the plan is transmitted to the Con- 
gress.” 

This argument has absolutely no fac- 
tual or legal basis. It is completely er- 
roneous and without merit. 

The legislative history of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949 makes it crystal 
clear that Congress intended the Presi- 
dent to have power to propose the crea- 
tion of a new department through a 
reorganization plan. The conference re- 
port on the bill said this in so many 
words. That report stated: 

The conference substitute therefore au- 
thorizes the President to provide for a new 
executive department in a reorganization 
plan. 

The conference substitute was adopted 
by both Houses. Consequently, it can- 
not be validly claimed that the normal 
administrative and advisory functions 
of a department head and of his assist- 
ants, such as overseeing the depart- 
ment's operations, sitting in on Cabinet 
meetings, and giving advice to the 
President, are the types of new func- 
tions which section 5(a)(4) of the act 
is intended to exclude from reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

As a matter of fact, President Eisen- 
hower’s and President Kennedy’s plans 
merely transferred functions from the 
heads of the Federal Security Agency 
and of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to the heads of the new pro- 
posed departments. Basically both 
plans provided only for raising those 
existing agencies to Cabinet status. 
Neither plan created any new function 
nor authorized any agency to exercise 
any function which was not authorized 
by law at the time the plan was trans- 
mitted. 

No one can show any new function, 
as the term is used in the act, in either 
plan because none was created: The 
arguments of the proponents of the 
amendment on this point are completely 
deceptive. They ignore both the word- 
ing of the act and its legislative history; 
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they are contrary to the definitely and 
unmistakably expressed intent of Con- 
gress; they disregard the content of the 
plans themselves; and they are totally 
without merit. 

I have heard the extension of the Re- 
organization Act and the proposed 
amendment discussed before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and the full committee, 
as well as here on the floor of the House. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
method of procedure provided by the act 
is a sound one, and is the only way that 
many necessary reorganizations can be 
brought about. The present act places 
a clear duty on the President to submit 
proposed plans to Congress when he 
determines that reorganizations will im- 
prove the efficiency and economy of the 
Government in executing the laws. Fur- 
ther, the act requires the President to 
constantly examine and reexamine the 
operations of the Government to deter- 
mine what changes are necessary to ac- 
3 the laudable purposes of the 
act. 

I am convinced that we should not 
relieve the President of these duties of 
examining the execution of the laws and 
making recommendations to Congress. 
This act does not give away legislative 
power. It is, rather, an exercise of the 
best type of legislative authority to force 
the President to work cooperatively with 
Congress in improving the organization 
of the Government, in securing more 
efficient execution of the laws that Con- 
gress enacts, and in achieving economy 
in governmental operations. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr, Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
for the extension of this authority in 
1953, 1955, 1957, and 1961. I did not 
support its extension in 1959. I filed a 
statement of my views which I felt 
should be very carefully considered by 
this House. The arguments I advanced 
at that time were overwhelmingly de- 
feated by this House. I think it must 
be assumed that they were not persua- 
sive. I have listened with great care 
here today. I have read with equal care 
the minority views filed on this resolu- 
tion and I find nothing new, nothing 
more persuasive than that which has 
been advanced on each and every other 
occasion. 

Now it is contended here that 2 years 
of this authority to the present admin- 
istration is adequate. To me that is not 
@ persuasive argument. I think it far 
more likely that an administration, hav- 
ing gained the experience of 2 years, 
would be better equipped to propose re- 
organizations of our Government which 
would contribute to economical and effi- 
cient operation than one just assuming 
office. But there is a more important 
reason to me, I watched rather care- 
fully the way the Congress handled the 
controversial reorganization plans sent 
it in 1961. I saw no evidence there of 
abandonment of our responsibility in 
the field of legislation. I saw no power 
given the President which restricted our 
right or our opportunity to act and act 
decisively. We rejected plans, we per- 
mitted some to become operative and in 
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at least one notable instance we substi- 
tuted amendment of statute for the 
adoption of the plan itself. I think it 
demonstrated that the dangers, the fears 
many of us envisioned as flowing from 
this authority were mere bogeymen, that 
we did not have to be frightened of any 
usurpation on the part of the Executive 
of the prerogatives of the Congress. 

But I am impressed by the fact that 
one of those plans most bitterly opposed 
is, in my judgment, the real underlying 
reason today for the opposition to the 
continuation of this reorganization au- 
thority by the President. I think we 
might as well face up to the fact that the 
controversial plan was to create a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. There were 
many facets of controversy involved in 
the submission of this plan. I think 
every Member of this body is cognizant 
of what those elements of controversy 
were. But it could not be contended by 
any man that the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations denied the oppo- 
nents of this plan every opportunity for 
the most extensive of hearings. I par- 
ticipated in those hearings and the op- 
ponents were accorded every opportunity 
to present every fact and every argu- 
ment they could possibly conjure up; and 
I might say that they were indeed most 
prolific in the spinning of arguments of 
little validity in many instances. 

It was the mere fact of the proposal 
to create a Department of Urban Affairs, 
not because there was any great opposi- 
tion to vesting the President with the 
authority to create new departments. 
That falls on the record. The record 
shows that a new department was pro- 
posed to be created following the ex- 
tensive authority in 1953, and yet in 
1955, 1957, 1959, and 1961 the Congress 
extended that authority. Granted, in 
1959 the other body did not go along, but 
this body extended in every instance, 
knowing full well that the authority of 
the President to create new departments 
was clear and uncontroverted. So I 
think we must look to the substance of 
what was proposed in 1961, a Department 
of Urban Affairs. The feeling is that 
you can beat it better today if it does 
not come down as a reorganization pro- 
posal. I may or may not have enthusi- 
asm for a particular new department 
but I am perfectly willing to base my 
opposition to a proposal on its merits 
and not take the oblique approach hop- 
ing that by that approach I can bring 
about the defeat of something which I 
might not accept as being completely in 
accordance with my views. But make 
no mistake that the foundation of the 
opposition today is based solely on the 
history flowing from the proposal to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs, 
and I think we should face up to the 
fact that that stares at us as we con- 
sider this proposal. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
report that was filed and which accom- 
panies H.R. 3496 indicates that there 
were minority views by three members 
of the committee who were totally op- 
posed to the extension and reform of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949. I would 
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point out that in addition to those views 
there were also additional views sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Horton], and the Speaker, in which 
we indicated, that we are certainly not 
opposed to the extension of the Reorga- 
nization Act of 1949 provided that there 
be an amendment to section 5(a) (1) of 
that act. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Reuss], my genial and distinguished 
friend, who somewhat plaintively re- 
marked in his opening statement that 
this act had been extended time and 
again since 1949 without change; there- 
fore, there was something wrong, some- 
thing sinister, in proposing a change at 
this time. 

I think it was President Kennedy who 
in one of his eloquent statements the 
other day said that change is the law of 
life. I think probably experience under 
this act has taught us that this is the 
time to make an eminently desirable 
change. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin also 
said if we adopt the amendment to be 
proposed by the gentleman from Ohio we 
are in effect tying the hands of the 
President or taking a slap at the present 
incumbent of the White House. I think 
we heard a variation of the Golden Rule: 
“Do unto President Kennedy as we have 
done unto President Eisenhower.” 

I remind the members of the commit- 
tee that never has a new department been 
created by virtue of the Reorganization 
Act. In 1953, when President Eisen- 
hower did send down Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 to create a Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, there- 
after a resolution was submitted, was 
adopted by this House, and was signed 
into law by the President. It stopped the 
Fg of the 60-day period provided for 

the Reorganization Act. I think, 
8 I am on solid ground when I 
suggest that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was established 
by organic law. 

All of you know, of course, what hap- 
pened with respect to Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1962. By a vote, I think, 
of 268 to 150 the House turned that plan 
down. We decided that the extraordi- 
nary power granted to the President by 
this act is something that should not be 
used to set up and create a new depart- 
ment of Government with all of the new 
functions it will bring about. 

So to say that we are taking away 
from President Kennedy a power which 
President Eisenhower had, is beside the 
point. It is a power that has never been 
assented to by the House of Representa- 
tives. Therefore, we cannot go very far 
wrong, I would suggest, if we adopt the 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio and simply amend the 
reorganization act to provide in section 
5(a)1 that it shall not be used and it 
shall not be employed to set up a new 
department. The gentleman from Ohio 
who, after all, by virtue of his position 
as legislative father of the Hoover Com- 
mission and by virtue of his long years 
of service on this particular committee 
is probably better versed in reorganiza- 
tion matters than anyone else in this 
House, has made some of the very points 
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I have sought to bring out in these re- 
marks this afternoon. 

Back in 1949 and 1950, President Tru- 
man twice tried to use the reorganiza- 
tion act to reconstitute the Federal Se- 
curity Agency as a Cabinet department. 
One of those attempts was reorganiza- 
tion plan No. 1 of 1949 and the other 
was in reorganization plan No. 27 of 
1950. In both of these instances the 
Congress in effect reiterated its intent 
that no reorganization plan should have 
the effect of making functional changes 
in the executive branch of Government. 

So I would submit again, and I say 
it by way of emphasis, in effect the Con- 
gress has on at least four previous oc- 
casions expressed its will that the re- 
organization act should not be used for 
the purpose of creating a new executive 
department. Therefore, we certainly do 
no violence to the spirit of the reorgani- 
zation act and we do not tie the hands 
of the President and we do not make it 
difficult for him to use the act for the 
six purposes set out in section 2 of the 
act; to reorganize the executive branch 
and make it more efficient and to intro- 
duce efficiency and eliminate waste if 
we insist that the reorganization au- 
thority cannot be used to establish new 
Cabinet posts. The aims and objectives 
of greater efficiency and economy in 
Government can be accomplished 
through a legitimate use of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949. I would certainly 
take issue with those of my colleagues 
who feel that it should not be extended; 
that because there has been something 
less than glowing success in the use of 
this act during the last 2 years that, 
therefore, we cast it by the wayside. 

It seems to me when you look over 
the proliferating growth of the execu- 
tive branch and when you see the pay- 
roll and the personnel costs mounting 
almost hourly that if we ever needed a 
Reorganization Act, and if we ever need- 
ed a Chief Executive with a will to use 
the act in the spirit in which it was 
originally framed and passed by this 
House and by the other body, that time 
is now. So I hope very much that not 
only the gentlemen on my side of the 
aisle but also on the other side of the 
aisle will join with me and will join with 
the gentleman from Ohio in amending 
the act so that we can wholeheartedly 
support it and so that we can really 
move forward and accomplish some of 
the economies that I think can be made 
possible under the act. 

We are merely bringing into the act 
the internal consistency that ought to be 
there when we amend it along the lines 
suggested. I do not think it is possible 
to have it both ways. We cannot, as we 
say in one section of this act, have a bar 
or a prohibition against the creation of 
new functions by virtue of a reorganiza- 
tion plan—and at the same time permit 
the creation of a new department. I 
submit that those two concepts are en- 
tirely inconsistent. Therefore, this 
would be in a sense a clarifying amend- 
ment. It was pointed out, I think by 
one of the previous speakers, that back 
in 1949 when this act was introduced in 
the House, the House did have a section 
which provided that it should not be 
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used to create a new department. It 
went over to the other body and a con- 
ference report was later adopted which 
eliminated that particular section of the 
act as it had passed the House. 

It was suggested that as a result the 
House had agreed that hence and for- 
evermore there would be no bar to the 
creation of a new department under the 
powers granted the President in this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out the 
words of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the gentleman who was at that 
time the majority leader and who is now 
the distinguished Speaker of this House, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
[McCormack]. He said in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 95, part 6, page 
7838: 

The House for all practical purposes was 
compelled to capitulate to the Senate. 


It would not seem from that state- 
ment that there was very much agree- 
ment by the majority of the Members of 
this House to the change that I have in- 
dicated was made in 1949 by the action 
of the other body. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Despite the colorful lan- 
guage of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts which has just been quoted, the 
House did recede and agree with the 
Senate in the conference report, which 
clearly and distinctly gave to the Presi- 
dent the power to create new depart- 
ments, did it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would suggest in 
answer to the gentleman's question that 
the colorful prose used by the Speaker of 
the House at that time indicates there 
was a most grudging assent and that 
really the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts realized that the intention of this 
body was that the Reorganization Act 
contain a prohibition against the crea- 
tion of new executive departments. 

Mr. REUSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it did, however, remain on 
the statute books of this Nation from 
1949 until the introduction of the 
amendment today, is that not right? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It has remained on 
the books. But to repeat what I have 
already said. In 1953 this House took 
affirmative action to make it clear that a 
new department should not be created 
by virtue of the provisions of this act. 
This House in 1962 in voting down Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of that year made 
it quite clear that it would not go along 
with the idea that this procedure should 
be employed. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other point 
which I desire to make with respect to 
the Department of Urban Affairs which 
has been mentioned by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss]. I think it 
is unfortunate in a sense that we have to 
talk about this particular provision in 
the context of the bill to create a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing. 
But, after all, it does represent the most 
recent, indeed, the only effort by the 
present administration to create a new 
department. So. there is not much else 
we can use by way of an example. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman 
from New York yield to me 3 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I yield the gentle- 
man 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make it clear that my opposition 
would extend equally—and I think the 
gentleman from Ohio would join me in 
this—that our opposition would extend 
equally to the creation of a Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs or any new govern- 
mental department, because we think 
that in the creation of a new department, 
new functions are created inevitably in 
the executive branch. 

As we have already stated, last year 
the President sought to create a Cabinet- 
rank Department of Urban Affairs 
through exercise of the powers granted 
him by the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
the act which H.R. 3496 would extend 
for 2 additional years. This was Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1962. 

The merits or lack of merits of a Cab- 
inet-rank Department of Urban Affairs 
is certainly not germane to the consid- 
eration of this bill or the amendment 
which I have offered. 

However, the circumstances surround- 
ing the use of the Reorganization Act to 
create a Cabinet-rank executive depart- 
ment last year underscore the arguments 
advanced here today that the act should 
not be so employed. Let me explain. 

In April 1961, the administration sub- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House the 
draft of a bill to establish a Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing. The draft 
was subsequently introduced as H.R. 
6433. I want to emphasize that this was 
the administration requesting the Con- 
gress to consider legislation to create an 
executive department. The President 
had the right to create such a Cabinet- 
rank department by submission of a re- 
organization plan, but, nevertheless, 
thought the matter sufficiently important 
to request the employment of the full 
legislative process to create the executive 
department. 

Subsequently, after extensive hear- 
ings, the House Government Operations 
Committee initiated the introduction of 
another bill, H.R. 8429, which met some 
of the opposition to the administration’s 
original bill. I refer to the role of the 
Federal Housing Administration in the 
new Department. On August 1, 1961, 
the committee reported favorably H.R. 
8429 with several amendments which 
were designed to meet further objections 
to the measure. 

H.R. 8429 was considered by the House 
Rules Committee in January 1962, and 
a majority of the Committee declined to 
clear the bill for action of the House. 

Incidentally, the rule was denied by 
a House Rules Committee which had 
been increased by three members, upon 
the urging of the administration, in 
order to clear for House action the legis- 
lative proposals of the administration. 

Thus the exercise of the regular legis- 
lative process in January 1962 failed to 
bring about the administration’s desired 
objective of creating a new executive 
department. 
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Had the legislative process continued 
to be employed, perhaps the House 
would ultimately have worked its will on 
the bill by amendments which would be 
offered on the floor. 

The reaction of the administration to 
this denial of a rule was the submission 
of a reorganization plan to bring about 
the creation of this executive depart- 
ment unless either the House or the 
Senate within 60 days approved a reso- 
lution of disapproval. 

However, and this is most significant, 
the reorganization plan differed sub- 
stantially from the bill as reported by 
the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee. For example, the reported bill 
would have provided for a Commissioner 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
to be appointed by the President with 
advice and consent of the Senate. This 
was done to preserve the stature of this 
agency in the new executive depart- 
ment. The reorganization plan did not 
include this important amendment. 

Now let me emphasize that the reor- 
ganization plan to create the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs could not be 
amended but had to be voted up or 
down. Thus for the House to be forced 
to vote on the Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1962 was tantamount to the House 
Rules Committee amending the reported 
bill and sending it to the House floor 
under a closed rule. This, of course, 
would have been fantastic, yet that was 
the result of the abortive effort of the 
administration last year to create an ex- 
ecutive department through use of a re- 
organization plan in lieu of the regular 
legislative process. 

The issue is a simple one. Is the cre- 
ation of a new executive department 
sufficiently important to warrant the 
Congress reserving the right to deter- 
mine the department’s structure, its 
functions, the number of under secre- 
taries, assistant secretaries, their com- 
pensation, duties, and so forth? 

Or must these matters be determined 
in their entirety by the executive branch 
without the right of the Congress to 
amend or modify them? 

Creating a new executive department 
is an important substantive step in the 
development of the executive branch. 
It is important enough to dictate the em- 
ployment of the full legislative process. 
Surely, the Congress in 1949 when the 
Reorganization Act was first enacted 
must have assigned a special role to the 
status of the executive departments be- 
cause the act contained a prohibition 
against use of a reorganization plan to 
abolish an executive department, or to 
consolidate two existing departments. 

The amendment that will be offered 
not only preserves but strengthens this 
special regard which the Congress for 
many years—and the administration— 
has consigned to the status of executive 
departments. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
agreed to, so that this legislation can 
continue to enjoy the same bipartisan 
support that it has in the past. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
on the very fine presentation that he has 
made in support of this amendment. I 
joined with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois and the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] in 
setting forth these additional views 
which are contained in the report. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much in 
favor of the extension of the reorganiza- 
tion plan and this bill. But I do feel 
that it is important to adopt this amend- 
ment and to have this amendment so 
that the limitation which this Congress 
has had on the procedure will continue. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
committee which has reported the bill 
to continue for 2 years the authority 
given the President by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949, I wish to state my sup- 
port of an amendment which would 
further clarify the intent of Congress. 

The amendment I favor would assure 
that no reorganization plan under this 
act could be used to create an executive 
department. This would be accom- 
plished by amending the section of the 
act which now provides a similar prohi- 
bition against abolishing or transferring 
an executive department. 

By adopting this amendment, Con- 
gress can establish definite policy in line 
with the originally enacted limitations 
on reorganization powers. The lan- 
guage of the law states: 

No reorganization under this Act shall 
have the effect of authorizing any agency 
to exercise any function which is not ex- 
pressly authorized by law at the time the 
plan is transmitted to the Congress. 


Failure to write this clear statutory 
definition will only further threaten our 
Federal system with unintended expan- 
sion of Executive powers. Far-reaching 
functional changes were never meant to 
come within the scope of the Reorgani- 


zation Act. 

Reducing expenditures, increasing 
efficiency, and promoting economy 
through the grouping, coordination, and 
consolidation of Government effort are 
indeed laudable goals. Their accom- 
plishment under the Reorganization Act 
demonstrates the utility of this statute. 

Now, Congress has an opportunity to 
amend the act and prevent its misuse or 
possible abuse. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire, to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON]. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
those who argue that the Congress gives 
up nothing by this type of legislation 
overlook a very important element in 
the legislative process. 

In the making of laws, it is the burden 
of the majority to effect change. Upon 
those who would alter the status quo 
rests the task of winning the majority 
to their cause. Those who favor no 
change, or at least do not favor the 
change proposed, do not have that bur- 
den. 

Under the Reorganization Act, the sit- 
uation is entirely reversed. 

Upon receipt of a reorganization plan 
from the President, a legislative burden 
in the Congress is cast upon those who 
oppose the change which the President 
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proposes. It is up to them to get to- 
gether a majority. 

This shifting of the burden of proceed- 
ing is an unnatural alteration of the 
legislative process and imposes upon the 

a responsibility which should 
not be placed upon it. 

Another essential element in the legis- 
lative process which operation under the 
Reorganization Act denies the Congress 
is the power to amend. This power to 
improve or perfect a legislative proposal 
does not exist in the Congress in its con- 
sideration of reorganization plans. 

Neither the Congress nor any of its 
committees can alter the plan in any re- 
spect. It must vote it up or down. 

Under the Reorganization Act, it is the 
President who legislates, and the role of 
the Congress is reduced to that of a veto. 

I have never believed that such an ar- 
rangement is constitutional and oppose 
an extension of the act on that ground. 

This is not to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I am opposed to changes in the executive 
branch of the Government. I believe 
that the President should be encouraged 
to make proposals by message to the 
Congress, setting forth in as much par- 
ticularity as he deems desirable, such 
changes in the branch of Government 
over which he presides as will effect 
economy and efficiency of operation. He 
and his administrative leaders in the 
Congress should retain the same burden 
of carrying forward a legislative program 
to accomplish those changes as they ex- 
ercise in other fields of legislative ac- 
tivity. 

There is no meritorious change that 
the Congress cannot accomplish if it 
wills. 

I consider the Reorganization Act as it 
stands a delegation of legislative power 
to the Executive which I believe to be 
unconstitutional and I deplore this ero- 
sion of the congressional function. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending legislation 
without the amendment which will be 
proffered by my distinguished colleague 
who preceded me, 

I would like to discuss very briefly the 
question of making a case for the need 
of the legislation which I think those who 
oppose the measure have made very well. 
It is a fact that the Reorganization Act 
has been successfully used and that the 
Congress has had the opportunity to 
act upon all of the plans which have been 
sent up here. 

Furthermore I will not assume that the 
status quo will remain in the executive 
branch of Government. Those who op- 
pose this legislation are those who think 
that Government will stand still forever. 
In my opinion and judgement, the ex- 
ecutive branches of Government will 
not always remain in status quo, and 
there is and will continue to be need for 
the benefits which were visualized by the 
Hoover Commission and by this Congress 
in passing the Reorganization Act. His- 
tory indicates the truth of this state- 
ment. The fact is that history indicates 
that this act has been and will continue 
to be a useful tool for us in the manage- 
ment of our executive agencies, and ought 
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to be continued by this body. Over the 


approved by Congress. 

How can the President abuse the right 
granted to him by Congress when he, 
pursuant to law, exercises the right, and 
the law further provides that the Con- 
gress may disapprove by resolution the 
action of the President? 

How can it be said that the Re- 
organization Act has been abused be- 
cause of its use by the President when 
the purpose of the act is that it be used? 
In fact, there are some here who seek to 
make a case against the legislation be- 
cause it has not been used. How con- 
tradictory can the opponents get? 

I do not think any reasonable person 
can interpret the use of the act as an 
abuse and at the same time cite nonuse 
of the act as a reason why it should not 
be extended. 

There has been some discussion here 
about loss of our legislative preroga- 
tives. What is the right to legislate? Is 
it the right to discuss a bill in committee? 
Has anyone contended since the Re- 
organization Act was adopted that there 
has not been committee action on the 
plans which have been presented? They 
have not because in each case the plans 
have been reviewed by a committee of 
Congress. 

What is legislative prerogative? The 
right to discuss a matter on the floor of 
the House in open forum before the citi- 
zens of this country? Does anyone con- 
tend that under the Reorganization Act 
this is denied? They do not because the 
act provides for speedy consideration by 
the full House even when a committee 
to which a plan has been referred does 
not act. 

What is legislative prerogative? The 
right to vote yes or no? Does anyone 
contend that he has not had the right 
to vote yes or no on plans brought to the 
floor of the House? 

What is legislative prerogative? The 
right to introduce a bill? Is there any- 
thing in the Reorganization Act which 
prohibits a Member of this body from 
introducing a bill seeking to reorganize 
all or any part of the executive branch 
of Government? Of course there is not. 
Those who claim that the Reorganiza- 
tion Act takes away the right of Con- 
gress to legislate are in obvious error. 
Congress can legislate but with the Re- 
organization Act it has provided another 
method by which the President can 
achieve reorganization of the branch of 
Government within his responsibility; 
but always the exercise of such right by 
him is subject to the action of Congress. 

The Reorganization Act is an alterna- 
tive. What power has been lost to any 
member? Any member may introduce 
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a bill at any time to reorganize. The 
bill will be referred to the proper legis- 
lative committee. If you do > hot think 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions is the committee to consider 


organization act does not take that 
away from us. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I would like to di- 
rect the attention of the gentleman to 
section 2 of the act of 1949, page 12 of 
the report. Section 4 provides that one 
of the purposes of the act is “to group, 
coordinate, and consolidate agencies 
and functions of the Government, as 
nearly as may be, according to major 
purposes.” In the opinion of the gentle- 
man, would that not contemplate the 
possibility of the use of a new depart- 
ment? 

Mr. FASCELL. There is no question 
about that, and that has been done. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. So the proposed 
amendment would be inconsistent with 
the basic purposes of the «act. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect and I thank him for calling atten- 
tion to this fact. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. In subsection 5 it 
provides “to reduce the number of agen- 
cies by consolidating those having 
similar functions under a single head, 
and to abolish such agencies or func- 
tions thereof as may not be necessary for 
the efficient conduct of the Govern- 
ment.” I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if that does not contemplate the 
possibility of the use of a new depart- 
ment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Of course, the gentle- 
man is right. 

Those who oppose the extension of the 
Reorganization Act for another 2 years 
use one of their arguments the 
contention that President Kennedy 
abused the act in sending to Congress 
several reorganization plans in 1961 
which authorized the regulatory agencies 
to delegate some of their decisionmaking 
power to hearing examiners and panels 
of the agency with a discretionary right 
of review to be exercised on the vote of 
one less than the majority of the agency. 
The plans also consolidated in the agency 
chairman the housekeeping function of 
the agency. 

Contrary to the contention of those 
arguing that these plans were not proper, 
the fact is that they follow closely the 
very purposes and methods prescribed 
in the Reorganization Act itself. 

There is no doubt that the Reorgani- 
zation Act applies to the regula- 
tory agencies. This matter has been 
thoroughly researched by the American 
Law Division of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service which concluded: 

An analysis of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, chapter 226, 63 Stat. 203, as amended, 
71 Stat. 611 (1957), and of its legislative 
history, clearly indicates that the act fully 
applies to the 
agencies. 


Section 2(a) of the act states the pur- 
poses for which reorganization plans 


independent regulatory 
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may be submitted. The first three pur- 
poses are: 

(1) to promote the better execution of the 
laws, the more effective management of the 
executive branch of the Government and of 
its agencies and functions, and the expedi- 
tious administration of the public business; 

(2) to reduce expenditures and promote 
economy, to the fullest extent consistent 
with the efficient operation of the Govern- 
ment; 

(3) to increase the efficiency of the oper- 
ations of the Government to the fullest 
extent practicable— 


Section 3 then sets out the types of 
reorganizations a plan may make. 
Among these are: 

(4) the consolidation or coordination of 
any part of any agency or the functions 
thereof with any other part of the same 
agency or the functions thereof; or 

(5) the authorization of any officer to dele- 
gate any of his functions. 


Persons may have thought the reor- 
ganization plans submitted by President 
Kennedy were undesirable for a number 
of reasons. As a matter of fact, three 
plans were defeated and four were al- 
lowed to go into effect in 1961. 

Whether or not one favored the plans, 
it cannot be denied that they authorized 
officers to delegate functions as pre- 
scribed in paragraph 5 of section 3 of 
the act and that they consolidated part 
of the agency functions with another 
part of the same agency, specifically the 
chairman, as prescribed in paragraph 4. 

The plans required action by the agen- 
cy to carry out any of the delegations 
which were authorized and provided full 
protection to the minority by requiring 
an agency review of any delegated ac- 
tion upon a vote of a majority of the 
Commission less one. 

It is clear then that those who pro- 
claim that the plans of 1961 were an 
abuse of authority under the act simply 
ignore the precise language of the act 
itself. The charge is completely with- 
out merit. 

Those who make this argument also 
ignore the cold realities of agency dock- 
ets. Since the regulatory agencies were 
first created, the number of matters pre- 
sented to them for decision have multi- 
plied far beyond the expectations of 
those who initially created the agencies. 
They have been literally overcome by a 
flood of work which has jammed their 
machinery and made modernization of 
their procedure absolutely essential. 
This the 1961 plans sought to do. 

Machinery must be provided whereby 
the members of the commissions or 
boards can devote their attention to the 
important and key matters before the 
agency and permit the vast routine of 
matters to be decided by qualified hear- 
ing examiners or agency panels subject 
to a discretionary review. Congress rec- 
ognized this in allowing four of the 
seven plans to go into effect. 

Some examples of the tremendous in- 
crease in the regulatory agencies’ dock- 
ets follow: 

The number of registration state- 
ments filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission increased from 981 
in 1956 to 1,628 in 1960. The number 
of interpretive letters issued increased 
from 1,981 in 1956 to 3,097 in 1960. The 
number of investigations commenced by 
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the Commission increased from 362 to 
519 in the same period. The number of 
investment adviser registration applica- 
tions filed increased from 207 to 305 and 
the number of broker-dealer registra- 
tion applications filed increased from 
764 to 1,077. 

The burden of work upon the mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission 
also has increased tremendously. For 
example, the number of cases pending 
before the Commission itself at the end 
of the year increased from 213 in 1956 
to 449 in 1960 and by April 30, 1961, had 
reached 522. In 1956 the Commission 
issued 181 orders of which 173 were or- 
ders to cease and desist. In 1960 it 
issued 372 orders of which 354 were cease 
and desist orders. In 1956 it issued 192 
complaints and in 1960 it issued 503. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has become a prime example of an 
agency which has been literally over- 
come by a flood of work. The total num- 
ber of petitions and charges filed each 
year with the Board averaged about 
14,000 during the first 10 years of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, 1948-57. Then the 
caseload started soaring and reached 
over 24,000 petitions and charges filed in 
1962. Unfair labor practice cases now 
constitute the majority of cases filed 
with the Board. In fiscal year 1957 there 
were 5,500 such cases filed; in 1962 there 
were 13,479. It now takes about 2% 
years from the time an unfair labor 
practice charge is filed until an effective 
judicial decree results. Over half of this 
time is consumed before the Board. For 
practical purposes this amounts to a 
denial of justice in many cases. 

Mr. Speaker, I referred earlier to an 
analysis of this subject by the American 
Law Division, Legislative Reference 
Service, of the Library of Congress, 
That brief prepared by Donald M. Leive, 
legislative attorney states: 

An analysis of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, chapter 226, 63 Stat. 203, as amended, 
71 Stat. 611 (1957), and of its legislative his- 
tory, clearly indicates that the act fully 
applies to the independent regulatory 
agencies. The language of the act itself 
leaves little room for doubt. Section 2(a) 
states that, “The President shall examine 
and from time to time reexamine the orga- 
nization of all agencies of the Government 
and shall determine what changes are neces- 
sary.” Section 7 defines agency“ as “any 
executive department, commission, council, 
independent establishment, Government 
corporation, board, bureau, division, service, 
office, officer, authority, administration, or 
other establishment, in the executive branch 
of the Government.” 

While it perhaps might be argued that the 
regulatory commissions are not in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and that in- 
dependent establishment in any case does 
not refer to them, both the legislative his- 
tory and the other sections of the act negate 
this interpretation. Nowhere in the act is 
there any separate mention of the inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies; nowhere else 
is there language which might indicate an 
intention to exclude them from the opera- 
tion of the act, or to accord them preferential 
treatment. Section 3, which specifies the 
findings to be made by the President, refers 
throughout to “agency.” More importantly, 
section 5, which specifies the limitations on 
the President’s powers with respect to re- 
organizations, does not limit those powers 
as to the regulatory agencies, or indeed as 
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to any agencies. In this respect, it is signifi- 
cant that the previous version of section 5 
( tion Act of 1945, ch. 582, 59 Stat. 
613) contained exemptions for specified regu- 
latory agencies and extensive restrictions on 
the President's power to effect the reorga- 
nization of others. None of these provisions 
were included in the 1949 act. An analysis 
of the legislative history of the act reveals 
that this omission of the exemption pro- 
visions of the 1945 act was carefully con- 
sidered and generally agreed upon. 

At the outset, it would be well to specify in 
detail the provisions so omitted from the 
1949 act. Section 5(b) of the 1945 act spe- 
cifically excepted the following agencies: 
ICC, FTC, SEC, Nat. Med. Bd., Nat. R. Adj. 
Bd., Railroad Retirement Bd. Section 5(c) 
exempted the civil functions of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. Section 50d) 
specified that reorganization plans for the 
following agencies had to be submitted to 
Congress separately: FCC, FDIC, U.S. Tariff 
Commission, and Veterans’ Administration. 
Section 5(a)(6) provided that no reorgani- 
zation shall impose, “in connection with the 
exercise of any quais-judicial or quasi- 
legislative function possessed by an inde- 
pendent agency, any greater limitation upon 
the exercise of independent judgment and 
discretion, to the full extent authorized by 
law, in the carrying out of such function, 
than existed with respect to the exercise of 
such function by the agency in which it was 
vested prior to the taking effect of such 
reorganization.” 

The original House bill, as introduced on 
February 8, 1949, by Chairman Dawson, of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, contained no exemption for 
the regulatory agencies, nor the restriction 
found in section 5(a)(6) of the 1945 act. 
(H.R. 2361, 8ist Cong. (1949).) 

Both President Truman and former Presi- 
dent Hoover, Chairman of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, strongly urged adoption of 
the bill without any exemptions. In a let- 
ter to Congress on January 17, 1949, the 
President declared that “the new reorgani- 
zation act should be comprehensive in scope; 
no agency or function of the executive 
branch should be exempted from its opera- 
tion.” (H. Rept. No. 23, 8lst Cong., Ist 
sess. 3 (1949).) Similarly, Mr. Hoover, in 
a letter to the Speaker, January 13, 1949, 
declared that, “the power of the President 
to prepare and transmit plans of reorganiza- 
tion to the Congress should not be restricted 
by limitation or exception.” (Ibid., p. 4.) 

Both men suggested that the best pro- 
tection against unwise reoganization plans 
lay in the authority of Congress to reject any 
reorganization plan affecting the independ- 
ent agencies submitted to it pursuant to the 
act. Similarly, the great majority of speak- 
ers at the House committee hearings favored 
an act without exemptions or restrictions. 
See, for instance, hearings on H.R. 2361 
before the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Department, 81st 
Congress, ist session, 135. 

The committee report, in noting that the 
proposed bill differed significantly from the 
1945 act, stated that, “It is felt that excep- 
tions even of major regulatory commissions, 
would seriously hinder the reorganization ef- 
fort. Many of the regulatory commissions 
have nonregulatory functions which ap- 
propriately might be assigned to a different 
type of agency.” (House report, supra, 7.) 

There was general mt during the 
House debates that the bill should not in- 
clude outright exemptions of any kind. See, 
for instance, 95 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 893 
(Remarks of Mr. Houtrrerp). Mr. HALLECK 
expressed the general consensus on this 
point, “I think probably it has been pretty 
well agreed on the advice of Mr. Hoover 
and others that such exemptions should be 
kept out of this bill.” (Ibid., 895.) 
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Only one amendment providing for exemp- 
tion was offered, by Mr. Rocers of Florida, 
to exclude the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
but it was easily defeated. (Id. 914, 918.) 
As finally passed by the House, the bill 
contained no outright exemptions. (Id. 923.) 

Efforts to limit the President's power to 

the regulatory agencies focused 

instead on a provision similar to section 5(d) 
of the 1945 act, requiring the submission to 
Congress of separate reorganization plans for 
specified agencies, the so-called one-package 
proposal. Section 5(b) of the original House 
bill mamed four agencies, the National 
Military Establishment, Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, ICC, 
SEC. (H.R. 2361, supra.) In recommending 
this provision, the House report stated that 
its purpose was to insure that reorganization 
plans of those agencies would not oe mingled 
with plans affecting other agencies. Con- 
gress then could pass on the merits of the 
tion of that particular plan “with- 

out being obliged to weigh the merits of 
each reorganization as compared with the 
merits or demerits of r tions affect- 


ing other agencies.” (House report, supra, 


10-11.) 

ts of a strong bill believed, how- 
ever, that it would be crippling to require 
a separate reorganization plan to be intro- 
duced for each agency, because Congress 
could more easily express disapproval of a 
single plan. (95 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 896 
(remarks of Mr. McCormacx).) (It is m- 
teresting to note, in this regard, that it was 
generally stated that the 1945 act contained 
11 exemptions, while, in fact that act con- 
tained outright exemptions for 7 agencies, 
and separate plan requirements for the other 
4.) Several efforts were made to increase 
the number of agencies under this provi- 
sion. The House initially rejected an amend- 
ment by Mr. Hex requiring separate 
plans for the National Med. Bd., Nat. Rail- 
road Adj. Bd., Railroad Retirement Bd., FCC, 
CAB, USTC, NLRB, FTC, FDIC. (95 Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp 912, 914); a subsequent 
amendment to delete the entire jon, 
now listing 7 agencies, failed, and the bill, 
as thus amended, passed the House (95 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 923). 

However, this restrictive provision pro- 
voked strong objections when the Senate 
later considered its own bill and the House 
approved measure. The original Senate bill, 
like its original House counterpart, had con- 
tained no exemptions. (S. 526, 81st Cong., 
Ist Sess.), introduced by Mr. McCLeLLan on 
January 17, 1949. And the Senate Report, 
written after the House had already acted, 
stated that, “In order that the President 
might include essential Government reor- 
ganization in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission the com- 
mittee was reluctant to include exemptions 
for specified agencies or to retain the House 
amendments placing certain of them in a 
restricted category, in the belief that such 
exemptions might interfere with realine- 
ments [sic] that would be desirable and in 
the public interest.” (S. Rep. No. 232, 8ist 
Cong., Ist sess. 15 (1949).) The committee 
then refused to include Section 5(b) of the 
House bill; it also rejected an amendment 
to exempt the Corps of Engineers, supra, 17. 

During the Senate debates, Mr. McCLELLAN 
stated that, “There is no exemption in it, 
there is not an exception. Every agency, 
every branch, every function of the executive 
branch of the Government is treated alike, 
and the President is granted full authority 
to submit reorganization plans that might 
affect any agency or any function of the 
executive branch of the Government.” (95 

AL. Recorp 6225.) The Senate 
version soon passed with no exemptions or 
restrictions whatsoever. (Ibid., 6231.) 

The bill that emerged from the subsequent 
conference had deleted section 5(b), the 
one-package proposal of the House measure. 
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(Conference report (H. Rept. No. 843), 95 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7827-7829.) The 
conference report, one of the conferees stated, 
“eliminates all exceptions or one-package 
proposals.” (95 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7835 
(Remarks of Mr. Lovre).) The House ap- 
proved the changes, and the bill was signed 
by the Speaker on June 20, 1949 (95 Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp 7934). 

There had been even less disagreement 
over the omission of section 5(a)(6) of the 
1945 act. Both the original House and Sen- 
ate bills omitted the provision. (H.R. 2361, 
supra, S. 526, supra.) 

Mr. Hoover had urged that, “the inclusion 
of general language intended to prevent the 
submission of any plan which imposes limi- 
tations upon the independent exercise of 
quasi-legislative or quasi-judicial functions 
would, in the Commission’s judgment, be 
unwise. The phrases are extremely vague 
and of uncertain meaning. Ingenious and 
plausible argument can be made to apply 
them to a wide range of functions that 
should clearly be subject to reorganization 
procedure.” (H. Rept. No. 23, supra, 5.) 
The committee, without counsel, recom- 
mended the omission of this section of the 
bill. 

The Senate report accompanying the bill, 
in stating its reasons for omitting the pro- 
visions, echoed Mr. Hoover: 

“The meaning of the provision is vague 
and its effect would be to make it extremely 
difficult or impracticable to deal by reorga- 
nization plan with independent agencies 
having important quasi-judicial or quasi- 
legislative functions. There is a great deal 
of precedent in the Government for the ad- 
ministration of quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative functions by departments * * * yet 
this provision would prevent the President 
and the Congress from even considering 
whether the transfer of a regulatory function 
from an independent agency to a department 
by a reorganization plan would be desirable. 
While it is recognized that the administration 
of regulative functions must be properly 
safeguarded, it is felt that a reorganization 
act should not contain limitations which 
might seriously interfere with needed im- 
provements in tion. The appro- 
priate safeguard against undesirable changes 
lies in the authority of Congress to reject a 
reorganization plan of which it does not ap- 
prove.” (S. Rept. No. 232, supra, 7-8.) 

There was little discussion of this provi- 
sion in either the House or Senate debates, 
and no amendments were offered to include 
it. In general, this inaction may be attrib- 
uted to the belief, expressed by Mr. McCor- 
mack, that the President would not divest 
these agencies of their quasi-judicial or 
quasi-legislative function, but that if he at- 
tempted to, Congress could reject his plan 
by a vote of either House (95 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 896). 

We shall now briefly consider the six reor- 
ganization plans affecting the regulatory 
agencies submitted by President Truman 
pursuant to the 1949 act and approved by 
Congress (5 U.S.C. 1332-15). It should 
be noted that in 1950, three other reorganiza- 
tion plans submitted by the President, for 
the vesting of certain functions in the Chair- 
men of the ICC, FCC, and NLRB, were re- 
jected by the Senate and hence failed of 
enactment (House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in Executive Department, final calen- 
dar, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., 27). The plans were 
disapproved “in view of the fact they would 
disrupt basic statutory structures under 
which these agencies operated as provided in 
specific laws approved by the Congress.” (Re- 
organization of the Federal Government, S. 
Doc. No. 91, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 3 (1952).) 
The instant report has not attempted, by 
analyzing in detail these and other rejected 
reorganization plans, to determine the limi- 
tations effectively being imposed by Congress 
on the President's power to reorganize, Suf- 
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fice it to say that very broad rs are 
granted under the Reorganization Act, and 
the Congress is always free to reject any plan 
it chooses. 

Five of the reorganization plans approved 
are quite similar, those for the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission, Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of 1949, 14 F.R. 5228, 63 Stat. 1069; FTC, 
Reorg. Plan No. 8 of 1950, 15 F.R. 3175, 64 
Stat. 1264; FPC, . Plan No 9 of 1950, 
SEC, Reorg. Plan No. 10 of 1950, 15 F.R. 3175, 
64 Stat. 1265; and the CAB Reorg. Plan No, 
13 of 1950, 15 F.R. 3176, 64 Stat. 1266. They 
all provide for a transfer of certain executive 
and administrative functions from the Com- 
mission itself to the Chairman; these are 
specified as (1) excepting the USMC, the 
appointment and supervision of personnel, 
the distribution of business among such 
personnel, and the use and expenditure of 
funds; (2) appointment by Chairman of the 
heads of the major administrative units, sub- 
ject to the Commission’s approval; (3) ex- 
cepting the USMC and the CAB, the Presi- 
dent is given the power to appoint the 
Chairman, il 

The sixth reorganization plan was broader 
in scope. Creation of the Federal Maritime 
Board, Reorg. Plan No. 21 of 1950, 15 FR. 
3178, 64 Stat. 1273. A Federal Maritime 
Board was established within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, but independent of its 
control as to its functions, which 
were transferred to it from the USMC. The 
remaining, largely promotional functions of 
the USMC, were transferred to a newly 
created Maritime Administration, within the 
Commerce Department, and the USMC itself 
was abolished. 

Lastly, we here briefly examine prior re- 
organization plans affecting the regulatory 
agencies. (For a detailed historical review 
of reorganization efforts, see S. Rept. No. 
638, 79th Cong., 1st sess. (1945).) The first 
reorganization provisions are found in the 
Economy Act of 1932, chapter 314, title IV, 
47 Stat. 382, 413 (1932). This act granted 
the President power to consolidate an execu- 
tive agency or effect certain transfers. Sec- 
tion 402(2) contained a separate definition 
of an “independent executive agency,” as 
“any executive agency not under jurisdiction 
or control of any executive department.” 
The act contained no specific exemptions for 
regulatory agencies such as are found in the 
1945 act. Because of the impending change 
of administration, no plans were approved 
under this law. 

The act was revised in March 1933, chapter 
212, title II, chapter 16, 47 Stat. 1489, 1517, 
as amended, chapter 3, title III, section 1, 48 
Stat. 16. The term “independent executive 
agency” was dropped, and a new definition 
of “executive agency” substituted, which 
closely resembled the present definition. 
(Sec. 402.) One of the stated purposes of 
the act was “to segregate regulatory agen- 
cles and functions from those of an admin- 
istrative and executive character.” (Sec. 
401(f).) The President's powers under the 
act were comparable to those contained in 
the 1949 act, section 403. Again, the act 
did not contain any outright exemptions or 
restrictive provisions. 

Special treatment for the regulatory agen- 
cies first emerges in the tion Act 
of 1939, chapter 36, 53 Stat. 561. Section 
3(b) prohibited the transfer, consolidation, 
or abolition under the act of 21 named 
agencies or their heads, or of all or a part of 
their functions, including all the then exist- 
ing regulatory agencies. Since this exemp- 
tion was so complete, there was apparently 
no need for a provision like section 5(a) (6) 
of the 1945 act, and in fact the 1939 act con- 
tains no such restriction, This brings us 
to the tion Act of 1945, chapter 
582, 59 Stat. 613, whose restrictive provisions 
have already been noted above. Section 5 (a) 
(6), then, was a new provision, first appear- 
ing in the 1945 act, confusing and unclear, 
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and quickly dropped from the 1949 act. 
More notably, the 1945 act reduced the 
number of exemptions for independent agen- 
cies from 21 to 7, with another form required 
to submit separate plans. The trend towards 
® Reorganization Act without exemption of 
any kind resulted in the 1949 act. 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished and be- 
loved chairman of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have reported to the House a bill, H.R. 
3496, which simply extends the provi- 
sions of the Reorganization Act of 1949. 
This legislation originated in our com- 
mittee in 1949, and we have supported it 
over the years. Our conviction is that it 
is a useful means of maintaining order, 
improving efficiency, and cutting down 
waste in this gigantic Government of 
ours. It is one way to save the tax- 
payers of this country some money. It 
was recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission and supported by a majority on 
both sides of the aisle. 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations receives plans. We study and 
analyze them. We find flaws. We re- 
ject some of them. 

If they are properly drawn and in the 
3 interests of the country, we support 

em. 

Our members have dedicated their 
lives to better government, Our sub- 
committees and their great chairmen are 
constantly ferreting out and exposing 
waste and inefficiency in all of the agen- 
cies. We work closely with the General 
Accounting Office and put pressure be- 
hind their reports and recommendations. 
We stay with them until the job is done. 

We oppose this amendment to limit 
the actions of our President. We gave 
this power to former Presidents. We 
believe that they used it well. We be- 
lieve that our committee has done a fine 
job for the Congress. We take pride 
in the Congress as a great legislative 
body. We are jealous of its every pre- 
rogative. There are those of us who 
would not leave the Congress to go to the 
executive branch in any capacity, be- 
cause we love the things that we do here 
and we love the attitude of the member- 
ship here. We believe that the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee has done 
this Congress a great service. As this 
power has been given to us in the past 
we have not abused it. This act should 
be extended. Only last night I went 
over the reports of the Hoover Commis- 
sion once again, and they were emphatic 
in the stand they took where the reor- 
ganization of the executive branch of 
the Government is concerned. I do 
not believe there is any Member 
of this Congress who believes that we 
are dominated, that is, that the leader- 
ship of this committee is dominated by 
the executive department. We are jeal- 
ous of the prerogatives of the Congress 
and we do not yield them to the Presi- 
dent nor to anyone else. Nor do we 
cut down on them or mitigate those pre- 
rogatives in any way within our power. 
In carrying out the purpose of the com- 
mittee it has not been our purpose to 
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bypass any one of the standing commit- 
tees. There is not a standing commit- 
tee of the House that would be affected 
by any plan that was submitted where 
we did not confer with the chairman of 
that standing committee and did not 
work with him and agree with him, and 
Iam happy to say we have the backing 
and the support of most of the commit- 
tees of the Congress. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Ar- 


Mr. HARRIS. I would like to confirm 
what the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
just said. During the last 2 or 3 years 
I suppose the reorganization plans affect- 
ing agencies of the Government that 
would come under the jurisdiction of our 
committee have been just about as nu- 
merous as those to any other 
committee of the Congress, if not more 
so. The gentleman from IUlinois, as 
chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and other members of 
the committee, have extended to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce the courtesy of discussing 
these proposals and have extended to 
us the courtesy of appearing before their 
committee. 

I think the proposals that have been 
offered have been reasonable. Those 
that we favored, we appeared before the 
gentleman’s committee and supported. 
Those that we opposed, we rejected. 
Some, therefore, were rejected and some 
of them were approved. That is as it 
should be. 

As far as I am personally concerned 
I am satisfied with the actions that have 
been taken by the gentleman’s commit- 
tee and by the House on these proposals. 
I think a great deal has been accom- 
plished. I think it is a reasonable plan. 

I should like to say, if the gentleman 
will permit further comment, that if 
there were reasons in 1932 and in 1949 
for granting the powers of reorganization 
to the executive department for the pur- 
poses that are so well set out in the 
present act, and which are again restated 
in the gentleman’s report, then it seems 
to me that there is a greater need now 
because we have these agencies of the 
Government scattered all throughout, 
not only here in Washington, but the 
country. 

I am interested in the statement 
that was made by the gentleman’s 
committee some time ago that there is 
an ever-present need for making 
changes. I think we are going to see that 
because we are living in a day and an 
age, and I think it is going to be ac- 
celerated in the future, when these 
changes are going to be necessary. I for 
one would like to compliment the gentle- 
man’s committee. I do not know at the 
outset that I was tremendously im- 
pressed with this approach to legislation, 
but insofar as the purposes and intent 
are concerned, I think it is a good thing 
and I am going to support the gentleman 
and his committee. 

Mr. DAWSON. At this time I want to 
express my deep appreciation to the 
members of the Government Operations 
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Committee on both sides of the aisle. I 

here do a job for the 
this country and we should 
not bring political feelings into it. 


things that we stood for. 

I think we can say and say truthfully 
that we have endeavored to work with 
both sides. The fact that you are a 
Republican and I am a Democrat does 
not overcome the fact that we are here 
as Congressmen to do a job for the peo- 
ple of the country. I think the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee has done 
that job, and that is shown by the con- 
fidence reposed in the Government Op- 
erations Committee by both sides of this 
House in most matters affecting our 
committee. We seem to have their con- 
fidence and we have tried not to abuse it. 

I am hoping that this bill will pass 
as it came out of the committee because 
in the committee we gave every oppor- 
tunity to everyone to be heard. We took 
a vote on every matter that could be 
brought to the floor of the Congress. In 
the judgment of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee the bill you have be- 
fore you today as passed by our commit- 
tee, should have your approval, I think 
it is a good bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the 
support and consideration you have given 
us in the past. I hope we will always 
justify it in the future. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
support the amendment to restrict the 
power of the President, but I would 
much prefer to vote against the bill for 
the amendment makes the present act 
only a little less worse. 

If the President is interested in re- 
organizing any department or agency of 
the Government he can send legislation 
to either the House or Senate, or both, 
as he does with all other legislation 
which he desires to sponsor. This is the 
regular and proper procedure. There is 
no necessity for extension of the Re- 
organization Act which effectively puts 
the legislative machinery in reverse by 
requiring that Members vote affirma- 
tively if they desire to reject a reorga- 
nization plan, and vote negative or not 
at all if they favor it. 

This is a strange and wholly unneces- 
sary procedure, and if it should develop 
that there is no roll call on final passage 
I want the record to show that I am 
opposed to the extension of this act for 
another 2 years. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
3496, extending the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 for 2 years to June 1, 1965, is a 
bill which merely allows certain types of 
reorganization to take place. It does not 
propose or insure any reorganization at 
all. 


What this country needs is a complete 
new look at the executive structure of 
our Government. The last Hoover Com- 
mission reported almost 10 years ago. It 
is time for a new look. There have been 
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vast changes and growth with an ever- 
increasing amount of bureaucracy and 
duplication in our executive branch of 
Government. 

I suggest a bill I introduced on the 
first day of this Congress, H.R. 965, which 
would fill this need by setting up a new 
Hoover Commission, with former Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower as its 
head. This commission would have the 
necessary interest and direction to pre- 
sent efficiency and economy to our execu- 
tive branch of Government. 

I wish the chairman and members of 
the Comimttee on Government Opera- 
tions would start hearings on this bill, 
H.R. 965, without further delay. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 


is not present. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 


and eighteen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

There being no further requests for 
time, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) of section 5 of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 205; 5 U.S.C. 
133z-3), as last amended by the Act of April 
7, 1961 (75 Stat. 41), is hereby further 
amended by striking out “June 1, 1963” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 1, 1965”. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of Ohio: 
Page 1, immediately after line 7, add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 2. Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
of section 5 of the Reorganization Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 205; U.S.C. 133z-3) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(1) creating any new executive depart- 
ment, or abolishing or transferring an execu- 
tive department or all the functions thereof, 
or consolidating any two or more executive 
departments or all the functions there- 
of; or.“ 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I shall not take the full 5 minutes to dis- 
cuss this amendment because I am sure 
its content and import are well known to 
everyone here. It has been discussed all 
afternoon, more or less. Simply, the 
amendment adds just 5 words to section 
5, subsection (a), paragraph (1) of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, so as to 
read: 

(1) creating any new executive depart- 
ment, or 


The old act before amendment read, 
“abolishing or transferring an executive 
department or all the functions thereof”. 

So as the amendment is applied here, 
the section would read: 

(1) creating any new executive depart- 
ment, or 


That is the new language— 
abolishing or transferring an executive de- 
partment or all the functions thereof. 


And so forth. 
The purpose of this amendment is 


very simple. As explained earlier in 
debate, it is to clarify the meaning of 
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this section, so that by Executive order 
it would be impossible to creat any new, 
basic function of Government, that is, a 
new department; and that any new de- 
partment of Government, as a part of 
the basic structure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, would have to be constituted 
through legislative action, to wit, the 
passage of a bill through both the House 
and Senate and its approval by the 
President. 

I am sure there is no question in any- 
one's mind as to what this amendment 
would do. 

Mr. REUSS, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Brown amendment, 
although surely not in opposition to its 
author, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. He is a most valuable mem- 
ber of our Committee on Government 
Operations and a most genial and wise 
Member of this body. I rise in opposi- 
tion because the great impetus behind 
the amendment seems to be to clarify 
things. Of all the laws in Congress 
which do not need clarification, this is it. 

The Congress in 1949 expressly gave 
the President the complete power of reor- 
ganization, including the power to create 
a new department, just as former Presi- 
dent Hoover had asked us to do. That 
power has remained inviolate all the 
years from 1949 to 1963. Several times, 
under both Republican and Democratic 
administrations, it has been availed of 
by the President. So about the only 
thing this clarifying amendment will do 
is clarify the effect which it will have, 
namely, to take an unwarranted slap at 
a great President, President Kennedy, 
who is trying, as President Eisenhower 
did before him, within his lights and ac- 
cording to his abilities, to send to the 
Congress from time to time such reor- 
ganization plans as will make for econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

But I am going to rest my case on some 
wise words that were spoken here on this 
floor just 4 years ago when this body was 
being asked to give to President Eisen- 
hower once again the complete power of 
reorganization, including the power to 
create new departments. These wise 
words, which appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 105, part 7, page 
9190, are as follows: 

There has been a great deal of argument 
and a great deal of talk here on the floor by 
those who oppose the continuation of this 
legislation, saying that it interferes in some 
way with our right to legislate. Someone 
said it interferes in some way with the right 
of the Congress to legislate. But it does 
not interfere whatsoever in any way with 
the right of the Congress to legislate on any 
matter affecting the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government or any 
of its agencies and departments. 


Here I end my quote, I heard those 
words back in 1959, and I was persuaded 
by the rightness, justice, and eloquence 
of the man who spoke them. I am glad 
to say that an overwhelming majority 
of Democrats voted to give President 
Eisenhower that power. The man who 
said those words is with us today and he 
is the author of this amendment—the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], I 
hope the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] will reconsider his amendment 
and will search his soul to see whether 
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he was not right in 1959 when he urged 
us to give those powers to President 
Eisenhower, and if he will not, by with- 
drawing his amendment this afternoon, 
make it possible for us to do unto Presi- 
dent Kennedy what we did unto Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I say to 
the young man from Wisconsin— 

Mr. REUSS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As the years 
come and go, he will learn that often 
men say and do things when they are 
young that they will regret very much 
when they grow older. 

Mr. REUSS. I would say to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio, that 
so far as he is concerned, he is still 
young and I hope he will prove he is as 
young in 1963 as he was in 1959. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, wisdom 
does come with age. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Iam sure it is in order to commend this 
distinguished committee and its distin- 
guished chairman for again bringing 
this legislation to the floor of the House, 
legislation which we have considered 
time and again over the years, legisla- 
tion which grew out of recommenda- 
tions of a committee headed by a great 
former President of the United States— 
a committee on which incidentally our 
esteemed colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] served, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of clarify- 
ing and deciding this issue, I think, has 
been settled time and again. The Con- 
gress has clarified the issue and I think it 
settled the issue in 1953 when this law 
was requested by a Republican-controlled 
Congress, and at a time when President 
Eisenhower was the Chief Executive of 
this country. I hope the Republicans 
will do as well by President Kennedy as 
the Democrats did by President Eisen- 
hower at that time. Because at that 
time the Democratic vote for the exten- 
sion of this proposal was 183 for and 2 
against. The Republican vote was 205 
for and 3 against. 

To my Democratic friends may I say 
that again in 1959 when this matter was 
up and when our party controlled the 
House, we passed this matter by a voice 
vote. We passed this matter of giving 
President Eisenhower the same author- 
ity that we had given President Truman 
and the same authority which President 
Kennedy requests. 

In 1957 when a motion to recommit 
was up, with a Republican in the White 
House, the Democrats voted 164 against 
recommittal and only 36 for. The Re- 
publicans voted 174 against recommittal 
and only 10 for. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all of us want 
to be fair. I think Republican Members 
who thought this authority was required 
in 1949, 1953, in 1955, in 1957, in 1959 and 
1961, will think that it is required today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I just wish to make 
this remark, that the bill that we voted 
on and the numbers that the gentleman 
has recited referred to an extension bill 
identical with the bill that is before us, 
not a changed bill. At that time the 
minority nor the majority did not ad- 
vance an amendment to curtail the 
President’s power. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think the gentleman 
has made my case better than I could 
make it myself. I stated when I started 
my remarks that this issue has been de- 
bated; this issue has been clarified, this 
issue has been decided overwhelmingly 
every time it has been up in favor of giv- 
ing the President this essential power. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Committee to 
vote down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Reuss) there 
were—ayes 97, noes 54. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Reuss and 
Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
134, noes 81. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sisk, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 3496) to further amend the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, 
so that such act will apply to reorgani- 
zation plans submitted to the Congress 
at any time before June 1, 1965, pursuant 
to House Resolution 373, he reported 
the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 226, nays 175, not voting 31, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 61] 

YEAS—226 
Abbitt Bolton, Cooley 
Abele Frances P Corbett 
Abernethy Bolton, Cramer 
Adair Oliver P. Cunningham 
Alger w Curtin 
Anderson Bray Curtis 
Andrews Brock Dague 
Arends Bromwell Davis, Ga. 
Ashbrook Broomfield 
Ashmore Brotzman 
Auchincloss Brown, Ohio Devine 
Avery Broyhill, N.C. Dole 
Ayres Broyhill, Va. Dorn 
Baker Bruce Dowdy 
Baldwin Burleson DO 
Barry Byrnes, Wis. Dwyer 
Becker Cahill Elisworth 
Beckworth Everett 
Beermann Chamberlain Findley 
Belcher Chenoweth Pino 
Bell Clancy Fisher 
Bennett, Mich. Cleveland Flynt 
Berry Collier Ford. 
Betts Colmer Foreman 


Fountain 


Harvey, Ind. 


Hébert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 


Duncan 


wards 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Karsten 

Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 
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Stratton Toll Weltner 
Stubblefield Udall 
Sullivan Ullman Wilson, 
Tho Van Charles H. 
‘Thompson, N.J. Vanik Young 
Thompson, Tex. Vinson Zablocki 
‘Thornberry Watts 
NOT VOTING—31 
Jones, Ala, St Germain 
Bates Jones, Mo Scott 
Battin yl ey 
Buckley McLoskey Talcott 
Burton Morton Thomson, Wis. 
Casey r Tollefson 
Clausen O'Konski Trimble 
y Powell tt 
Forrester Rains Westland 
Glenn Roberts, Ala. 
Gray St. George 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. McLoskey for, with Mr. St Germain 


against. 
Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Buckley against. 
Mr. Mosher for, with Mr. Shelley against. 
Mr, Talcott for, with Mr. Fogarty against. 
Mr. Bates for, with Mr. Gray against. 
Mr. Utt for, with Mr. Trimble against. 
Mr. Burton for, with Mr. Powell against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Forrester with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Clausen. 

Mr. Roberts of Alabama with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Kyl. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Thomson of Wisconsin with Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr. Tollefson with Mr. O’Konski. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MEADER, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MEADER, Iam, Mr. Speaker. 
Pigg SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 

es. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Meraner moves that the bill, HR. 
3496, be recommitted to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill just passed. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


MEMORIAL FROM THE OREGON 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a memorial of the Oregon State 
Legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the gentlemen from Oregon, 
Congressmen ULLMAN and Duncan, and 
myself, I place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record copies of the Oregon House of 
Representatives Joint Memoral No. 16, 
dealing with the problems confronting 
the vital lumber industry in the Pacific 
Northwest; also Senate Joint Memorial 
No. 2 regarding Federal water resources 
and their use for recreational purposes. 
Both of these resolutions have been ap- 
proved by the full legislative assembly. 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 2 


To His Excellency, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the 
Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas a question has arisen as to what 
policy should govern the use of Federal 
water resources having recreational value; 
and 

Whereas the waters of the coastal ports of 
Oregon are to a considerable extent within 
the Federal water resources projects; and 

Whereas existing Federal policy takes into 
consideration industrial development only, 
and fails to consider recreational develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas recreational development and the 
benefits thereof to the public should be 
evaluated and charges as an expense thereof 
should be distinct from other costs of the 
projects; and 

Whereas Senate bill 121 would accomplish 
these objectives; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to enact into law Senate bill 
121. 

2. The secretary of state shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, and to each member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 


House JOINT MEMORIAL 16 


To His Excellency, the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
and to the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
oj America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

Whereas there is no shortage of timber for 
the production of lumber and related items 
in the United States; and 

Whereas there is a need to increase the cut 
from overmature forests to prevent excessive 
loss from decay, disease, and other causes; 
and 
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Whereas U.S. lumber manufacturing firms 
pay the highest wages and provide working 
conditions equal to or better than similar 
firms in other countries; and 

Whereas lumber manufacturing firms in 
the United States are losing their home mar- 
kets to foreign firms, especially Canada, due 
to advantages such as depreciated currency, 
low stumpage rates, noncompetitive bidding, 
less costly and restrictive forest practices, 
lower wage rates, high tariff rates on lumber 
shipped to Canada, low charter rates for 
coastal and intercoastal shipping, and co- 
operative government; and 

Whereas lumber imports from Canada are 
increasing yearly at an alarming rate and 
now constitute about one-sixth of the an- 
nual consumption of lumber in the United 
States; and 

Whereas unemployment in the lumber in- 
dustry of the United States is increasing with 
resultant loss of wages to the workers, loss 
of taxes and income to taxing bodies and 
communities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

1. That the Congress and President of the 
United States are respectfully petitioned to 
give immediate attention to, and request ac- 
tion necessary to, placement of the lumber 
industry of the United States on an equitable 
and competitive basis with foreign manufac- 
turers through the use of a quota system or 
other means, including the requirement that 
imported lumber be marked to show the 
country of origin, to the end that domestic 
manufacturers are not placed at a disadvan- 
tage with resultant loss of markets, reduc- 
tion of employment, loss of taxes, and de- 
terioration of communities. 

2. That the Congress of the United States 
is memorialized to enact legislation suspend- 
ing the provisions of section 27 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920 (46 U.S.C. 883), with 
respect to the intercoastal transportation of 
lumber. 

3. The secretary of state shall send copies 
of this memorial to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each member of the Oregon 
congressional delegation. 


GREAT WORLD LEADER 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, for days 
now, an anxious world turned its eyes 
toward the holy city of Rome where a 
great man prayerfully awaited the end 
of his mortal life here on earth. 

Then, the whole world was profoundly 
touched and grieved by the passing of 
Pope John XIII. 

Born in the foothills of the Alps of 
humble parents, during his short reign 
as Holy Father he had miraculously 
brought new hope and courage to the 
afflicted peoples of the earth. 

Heartfelt compassion permeated his 
very being. Men and women everywhere 
were lifted up from human and spiritual 
bondage to the realization of a new and 
imminent promise of relief from suffer- 
ing and oppression, from the dread of 
widespread bloodshed and total extine- 
tion of civilization. 

No man since the time of the Saviour 
himself has so stirred the imagination 
and the souls of men and women 
throughout the world. 
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Pope John XXIII, great in death as in 
life, mourned by mankind, has taken his 
enduring place in history as one of the 
ene leaders humanity has ever 


In but a few short years, his ideas and 
example have brought the peoples of the 
world closer together than they have 
ever been. 

Through his vision, his kindness, his 
infinite love of human kind, this great 
spiritual leader has done more for peace 
than the statesmen and armaments of 
the combined governments of the earth. 

Humble and saintly, his love for his 
fellow human beings knew no bounds. 
He has left the entire world a precious 
legacy. It is for peoples everywhere, 
regardless of color, creed or class, to take 
courage and inspiration from the exalted 
work of this great leader, so that in 
accordance with his plan the world may 
be liberated at last from the shackles 
of prejudice, tyranny and war, and may 
find in Pope John’s holy life and love of 
humanity the promise of universal peace 
and brotherhood. 

Yes, though his eloquent lips are 
sealed in death, and he has gone to his 
heavenly reward, for him there is no 
death. The great work of Pope John 
will go on until that great day, we pray 
is not too distant, when earthly man 
will find the totality of the divine bless- 
ings which Pope John’s wisdom, unself- 
ish dedication, inspired teachings, and 
selfless labors have now made possible. 

History will record Pope John’s name 
in gleaming letters of gold as one of the 
greatest encouragers and deliverers of 
the afflicted, the helpless, and the op- 
pressed. Honored and beloved by all, 
his great work will persevere ard his 
blessed memory will be with the saints. 

In this troubled, strife-torn world, we 
may all thank God for such a man. 
May we all be given the strength and 
purpose to move forward in his lofty 
spirit toward his cherished goals. 


POPE JOHN XXIII 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Pope John XXIII has been 
greeted with universal sadness not only 
because of his position as Pontiff of the 
Roman Catholic Church but also because 
of the tremendous personality he was 
able to project to the world. 

This personality, however was not a 
temporary, vanishing thing but a result 
of deep-seated convictions and efforts 
toward the establishment of a world of 
peace. The universal grassroots effec- 
tiveness of Pope John’s personal role of 
leadership in bringing the world closer 
to lasting peace was certainly felt by 
Communist rulers who could not disre- 
gard, even in their own minds, the effect 
of the Roman Catholic Pontiff’s impact 
on people throughout the world. 
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Since the Pope of the Roman Catholic 
Church is never merely a spiritual ruler, 
but due to the universal nature of his 
church is, at least indirectly, a factor in 
humanitarian and peaceful pursuits, the 
reign of Pope John XXIII has been duly 
noted as one of the most active and im- 
portant periods in the history of the 
Catholic Church. 

He demonstrated effectively that the 
artificial] barriers imposed by rulers of 
many nations could be pierced by mes- 
sages worldwide in their concept and al- 
truistic in their content. He has left an 
indelible mark, and in his passing he is 
being rightfully acknowledged as a man 
whose contributions will be recognized 
for ages to come. 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANCIS E. 
WALTER 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 

his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the 30 years of service that Tad“ 
Walter provided the people of his dis- 
trict and the Nation in the House, he 
achieved a role of leadership and a repu- 
tation for personal integrity, and was 
certainly one of the most respected and 
effective Members of this body. 

His legislative activities in the House 
were particularly concerned with two 
vital, dramatic and controversial areas— 
immigration and un-American activities. 
As chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, he was a con- 
stant target of an organized Communist 
conspiracy designed to discredit the 
committee and its individual members. 
The tremendous support the committee 
received from the Members of the House 
was in large part a tribute to the effective 
leadership of Tad“ Walter. 

In his capacity as chairman of the Im- 
migration Subcommittee, he achieved a 
nationwide reputation for his knowledge 
of our intricate immigration laws. Few 
Members of the House ever devoted 
themselves as zealously and continually 
to their responsibilities in such technical 
fields as “Tad” Walter. 

All of us who served with him will re- 
member him as an outstanding colleague, 
a great American, and an effective leader 
in a complex legislative body, 

He was a warm friend, a straight- 
forward individual; his presence will be 
missed, and the vacuum his loss has cre- 
ated will be most difficult to fill. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family and to his loved ones. 


TWIST AN ARM—GET MONEY 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include an editorial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a searching editorial in the Chicago 
(III.) Sun-Times, an independent daily 
newspaper, under date of May 22, 1963. 
The lead editorial for that issue caught 
the eye of many readers with its bold 
caption: Twist an Arm— Get Money.” 

The text of the editorial reveals an 
apparent violation of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act on the part of an officer of a 
well-known corporation and challenges 
“a few more Republicans in the Con- 
gress” to do something about this revela- 
tion. 

As one of the Republican Members of 
Congress, I accept the challenge and in- 
sert the editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. With this act, I serve notice 
that whatever can be done to bring to 
justice those who would flout the laws 
of the land—whatever their political af- 
filiations—will be the order of business 
for me and for every Member of this 
honorable body who believes our Gov- 
ernment to be—now and forever—a gov- 
ernment of laws enacted, enforced, 
obeyed, and respected by all. 

Twist AN ArM—GeET MONEY 

One of the Nation’s largest aircraft cor- 
porations—and several of its subcontrac- 
tors—may have been euchred into a possible 
violation of the Corrupt Practices Act by 
going along with a new method of fund-rais- 
ing now practiced by at least one segment 
of the Democratic A 

The Republican Newsletter, a partisan 
publication, reveals that on May 1 a letter 
on the stationery of the Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp. and bearing the signature 
of a corporation vice president was sent to 
Grumman subcontractors. The letter open- 
ly solicited advertising for the Nassau (N.Y.) 
Democratic County Committee Journal, a 
publication to be circulated at the commit- 
tee’s $100-a-plate dinner to be held at 
Garden City (N..) on June 1. 

The Journal, it would appear, is nothing 
more than a dinner program. Advertising is 
being solicited—by an executive of a com- 
pany holding heavy Government contracts— 
at the rate of $3,000 a page. The letter so- 
liciting this advertising says: “We have been 
assured that the placing of an ad with the 
Nassau Democratic County Committee will 
excuse any obligation for giving to the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee.” 

This sort of shenanigan is in direct viola- 
tion of title 18, section 611 of the United 
States Code, which says: “Whoever, entering 
into any contract with the United States or 
any Department or Agency thereof * * * di- 
rectly or indirectly makes any contribution 
of money or any other thing of value, or 
promises expressly or impliedly to make any 
such contribution, to any political party, 
committee, or candidate for public office, or 
to any person for any political purpose or 
use; or whoever knowingly solicits any such 
contribution from any such person or firm, 
for any such p * * * shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both.” 

The Republican Newsletter queried the of- 
fice of the Department of Justice about this 
case and was told that the executive who 
had signed the letter was not an “individual” 
and therefore not in violation. Under further 
questioning the Department spokesman ad- 
mitted that the heading of section 611 spe- 
cifically states that it applies to “firms” and 
that the definition of “whoever” in the United 
States Code includes corporations. 
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The issue here is—who has put the arm 
on business; who is the force in the Govern- 
ment who has told executives of corporations 
holding immense Government contracts to 
raise money in this way for the Democratic 
Party and why? Will the contracts go some- 
where else if the money isn’t raised? Is the 
pressure so heavy that a responsible execu- 
tive of a great corporation is willing to risk 
breaking the law? 

The administration has managed to evade 
the issue on flagrant violations of the Hatch 
Act last fall when Government employees 
were required to make donations to the sec- 
ond inaugural anniversary salute to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. There were no prosecutions 
because, the Justice Department said, no 
specific complaints had been received. 

The little businesmen, the subcontractors 
to Grumman Corp., are the ones being pres- 
sured in this case uncovered by the Repub- 
lican Newsletter. 

Four New York Republican Representatives 
have asked Grumman to withdraw from this 
fund-raising scheme—there must be a few 
more Republicans in the Congress who are 
concerned with this apparent violation of 
the Corrupt Practices Act. 

We ask—what are they doing? 


OIL AND DEFENSE 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, commu- 
nism and capitalism are locked in a life- 
and-death struggle. Only one can win. 
In the United States oil has been called 
the natural resource needed for defense. 
Russia has become a competitor in this 
resource which is the lifeblood of our 
military defense. 

General Clay testified before the Ways 
and Means Committee that this Nation 
must have oil reserves above and below 
ground ready to meet any attack in 
case of national emergency. 

Against this somber background of 
stark reality we find this administration 
endeavoring to impose additional hard- 
ships on the oil and gas industry which 
even now is in trouble. Drilling costs 
are up. There is less exploration. Un- 
employment is resulting. Wells cost 
more. They must be dug deeper. The 
cost is greater. The risk is greater. 
Most important the profit is down, so 
much so that the profit of the oil 
industry is only 9.1 percent of invested 
capital as compared to 10.4 percent aver- 
age of all other industries. 

At this critical time, therefore, it 
hardly seems sensible to impose an addi- 
tional $280 million taxation on this 
heavily burdened industry and yet that 
is precisely what this administration is 
attempting to do. This is not just a 
passing error in judgment. This could 
well endanger the entire military protec- 
tion of this Nation. It is high time that 
the citizens of our country and our col- 
leagues in Congress join to remind the 
administration that this industry must 
remain free and profitable rather than 
gradually be destroyed by burdensome 
taxation and then taken over by Gov- 
ernment through subsidy and eventual 
control. Because of the seriousness of 
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this situation, I am including as a part 
of these remarks a studious discussion, 
“Russian Oil: Its Impact on the Free 
World” by Ira H. Cram, an address be- 
fore the men’s forum of the Houston 
Club, Houston, Tex., which speaks for 
itself: 

RUSSIAN OIL: Irs Impact ON THE Free WORLD 
(By Ira H. Cram, chairman of the executive 
committee, Continental Oil Co., New York) 

Mr. Chairman, fellow members of the 
Houston Club and guests—I got a big charge 
out of being invited to address this distin- 
guished group on one of my pet subjects— 
Russian oil; in fact, I feel highly honored. 
I welcomed the opportunity of imparting to 
you my thoughts on a subject which I, and 
apparently you, think is of more than mo- 
mentary importance. 

As an oilman, I might cry crocodile tears 
over the emergence of a new, rough com- 
petitor in this period of surpluses when 
making an honest dollar is not child’s play. 
But I become more concerned when I con- 
template that the great strides made by the 
Russian oil industry in recent years add im- 
measurably to the overall power of our 
arch rival in world affairs. Russian oil is 
not just an oilman’s headache. It is an item 
of great concern to everybody in the free 
world. And since oil and gas permeate 
modern industrial society, an awesome num- 
ber of problems have been dropped in the 
free world’s lap. I wish I were the omni- 
scient one who could enumerate them and 
offer solutions. 

Much of what I have to say can be gleaned 
from the voluminous and growing literature 
on Russia, Perhaps, however, I can add a 
note or two to the printed page since it was 
my good fortune in 1960 to spend the month 
of August in Russia traveling over 7,000 miles 
while inspecting four oilfields, four refineries, 
and three research institutions and confer- 
ring with members of five planning orga- 
nizations. I was a member of a delegation 
of American oilmen under the auspices of the 
State Department and the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. 

Then during the first 2 weeks of last 
September I had another opportunity to 
meet Russian oilmen and talk shop. This 
eccasion was the second symposium on the 
development of petroleum resources of Asia 
and the Far East held in Tehran, Iran, under 
the sponsorship of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, which is one of the 

economic commissions of the United 
Nations. h these contacts with the 
Russians I obtained some additional infor- 
mation—undoubtedly some misinformation 
too—learned something about their com- 
petency and their way of thinking, and was 
jarred into doing some serious thinking. 

RUSSIA A MAJOR PRODUCER 

For many years the Russians had not been 
a factor in the oil business of the free world. 
They had once been. Most of us were not 
around at the turn of the century when 
Russia was producing more crude oil than 
we were. Most of us have forgotten that 
until 1945 Russia outranked Venezuela as 
a producer of crude oil. And then many of 
us with these convenient memories probably 
talked ourselves into believing that the Rus- 
sians could not amount to much as com- 
petitors because they were saddled with a 
system that made them incompetent to win 
the oil from their obviously lush hunting 
grounds. 

As it turned out, they were competent 
enough to drill a mile deep hole in an old 
shallow oilfield and find a new prolific pay 
zone. A new major producing province was 
Opened up, the Ural-Volga. After finding 
the combination they discovered many oil- 
fields in this province, and production now 
exceeds 2 million barrels per day. Oll and 
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gas fields have been found in other provinces 
too, and as a result Russia in 1960 regained 
the position of No. 2 producer of crude oil 
among producing nations. 

Last year's production of 3.7 million barrels 
per day was almost half ours and nearly 
one third of the Eastern Hemisphere's. 
They were producing last year over 15 per- 
cent of the world’s crude oil whereas in 1945 
their production accounted for about 6 per- 
cent. Incidentally, in the same period our 
country’s share of worldwide crude oil pro- 
duction declined from 66 to 30 percent. 

Of immense importance in their energy 
picture is the rapidly increasing production 
of natural gas. Last year’s production of 2.7 
trillion cubic feet was 8.4 times 1955 produc- 
tion. Russia is now the number 2 producer 
of natural gas as well as crude oil. 


SEEK NEW GAINS 


So the Russians have been going great 
guns. Such performance has whetted their 
appetite for further gains. Their published 
goal is to increase production steadily so that 
in 1970 crude oil production will be double 
and natural gas production quadruple 1962 
production. Since production in the rest 
of the world is not expected to increase to 
such an extent, the attainment of these goals 
would increase Russia’s percentage of world- 
wide production of both oil and gas. 

You immediately wonder if such per- 
formance is in the cards. Since an increase 
in production of this magnitude cannot be 
accomplished without additional discoveries, 
you may well question the quality of their 
remaining hunting grounds and question 
further their ability to improve their tech- 
nology in order to cope with the many prob- 
lems that arise as development proceeds from 
the easy-to-find flelds to the hard-to-find 
ones. A doubting Thomas may opine that 
they have just been lucky and cannot keep 
up the pace. So let’s spend a few minutes 
examining critically their potentialities. 

The area in which oil and gas fields can 
be found in Russia covers approximately 4 
million square miles, an area 1.7 times as 
large as the prospective area of the United 
States, including Alaska. The Russians have 
one-fifth of the world’s hunting grounds; 
we have one-eighth. The geology of the Rus- 
sian prospective area is in many respects 
similar to the geology of ours, The multi- 
plicity of oil and gas fields in the United 
States is due to a great variety of geological 
conditions, and Russia appears to have a 
similar assortment. So the oll and gas re- 
sources planted in Russia ought to be larger 
than ours. 

Furthermore, they have just started to 
find and develop their oil and gas fields, 
and we are well along. At the end of 1962 
they had produced only 15.2 billion barrels 
of crude oll, and we had produced 70.7 bil- 
lion, Since there are no signs that the end 
of discovery is in sight in the United States, 
I can only conclude that the remaining re- 
sources of a geologically similar, larger and 
less combed-over area are importantly large. 

But what about Russia’s ability to find, 
develop and produce oil and gas flelds down 
the line? Resources not reduced to pos- 
session are of no consequence, Recent out- 
standing results could not have been 
achieved without ability nor could they have 
been achieved without the benefit of most 
of the technology developed in the Western 
World, mostly in the United States. Back in 
1934 when we had produced a little more 
crude oil than they have to date and 
presumably had explored our country to 
about the extent they have explored theirs, 
our explorers and producers would have had 
a gravy train if they had had 1962 or even 
1945 technology. That is the situation in 
Russia today. Their job has been a rela- 
tively easy one, True, they have had their 
share of luck, but their luckiest break was 
the inheritance of a great deal of the West- 
ern World’s modern technology. Modern 
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technology hastens development; witness 
the rapid development of oil flelds in Libya. 


TECHNOLOGY LAG NO DRAWBACK 


Judging by what we saw and heard and 
read on our trip, Russian petroleum tech- 
nology is not up to our par. The tech- 
nological improvements borrowed from the 
Western World together with their own im- 
provements in such equipment as the turbo 
drill and electro drill add up to an overall 
technology about as advanced as U.S. tech- 
nology was in the mid-1940’s. This is not 
the serious handicap it might appear to be. 
In a country in the early stage of develop- 
ment, the Russians can find, develop, and 
produce for some time to come an abun- 
dance of crude oil and natural gas by em- 
ploying 1945 equipment and concepts. They 
cam meet their specifications for refined 
products and manufacture all such products 
they need. They can transport the crude 
oil, natural gas, and petroleum products effi- 
ciently by pipelines. 

However, if Russian equipment, concepts 
and practices were strictly up to date, their 
costs would be lower. Moreover, Russian 
extravagance is striking. In oil fields and 
refineries according to U.S. standards, there 
are too many people on the payroll and 
too much idle equipment. The units within 
a refinery are too numerous, too small and 
located too far apart. Safety standards in 
both oll fields and refineries are less rig- 
orous than ours. Training people for the 
great expansion ahead is their excuse for 
excess personnel. This appears to be a par- 
tial answer; the main reason is surely Gov- 
ernment ownership and management. Such 
extravagance increases costs whether meas- 
ured in money or construction work not done. 
In a country with an admitted manpower 
shortage and in a hurry to advance along 
a broad front, wasted manpower and ma- 
terial are costly, indeed. 


FIND OIL WITH LESS EFFORT 


Nevertheless, it has without question taken 
less effort to find and develop production in 
Russia than in the United States in recent 
years. I venture a guess that the dollar 
costs of the producing end of their busi- 
ness are lower than those of most companies 
operating in the United States. However, 
when one makes reasonable comparisons with 
the Middle East and stretches imagination 
to the limit, Russian finding, developing, 
and producing costs are assuredly much 
higher than the low costs of the Middle East 
before payments to the sovereigns. 

Russian oil men understand that finding 
problems multiply beyond the skimming-of- 
the-cream stage, that developing and pro- 
ducing problems mount with deeper drill- 
ing, and that refining problems increase with 
the inevitable demand for more and better 
products in an advancing industrial society. 
All of this means that technology must grow 
with the problems. 

Whether or not the Russians can match 
our performance in advancing technology, 
they are in all probability adequate to the 
task of progressively improving their tech- 
nology and results while borrowing from the 
rest of the world many new developments. 
Their technical people are smart and well 
trained, they work, and they study the 
world’s literature avidly. Authority is still 
highly concentrated in Moscow, but the de- 
gree of decentralization achieved in recent 
years should improve results. 

As always, they also will need some good 
luck in exploration. Their task of scheduling 
discovery is as difficult as ours—perhaps more 
so, since Lady Luck is more to smile 
upon the collective efforts of a multiplicity 
of competing operators. Herein lies their 
great weakness. They have the resources, 
they have smart technologists, they have a 
modicum of competition among the Soviet 
states, but they do not have thousands of 
competing independent operators striving 
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daily to outdo the other. Without a shadow 
of doubt our success in developing our re- 
sources—our success in all other flelds—is 
due to the competition of individuals large 
and small. At some unpredictable date when 
the Russians have to depend upon the small- 
er, deeper, more obscure—harder to find— 
oil and gas fields, they will discover that such 
are found in quantity only by a multiplicity 
of effort with each operator gambling his own 
money on his own ideas. No amount of state 
planning can simulate this amazingly pro- 
ductive process. Would-be planners in Wash- 
ington please take note. 
NEW FINDS 

But let us not assume that this flaw in 
their armor will work to their disadvantage 
in the near future. They can ride along 
for several years highgrading their resources. 
Their geological and geophysical program is 
large and far flung. They were operating 
more geophysical crews in 1961 than the en- 
tire free world, and are still expanding the 
effort. Exploratory and development drilling 
more than doubled in the last 10 years and 
is still on the increase. 

In recent months they have discovered oil 
fields east of the Ural Mountains. Previously 
only gas fields had been found in this west- 
ern Siberian Basin. New oil and gas fields 
have also been discovered east of the Caspian 
Sea, and the Russians are particularly proud 
of one of the oil fields, Their large scale 
water injection program should increase pro- 
duction and ultimate recovery of producing 
fields. In short, their production goal of 4.8 
million barrels of crude oil per day in 1965 
(an increase of 29 percent over 1962) appears 
attainable, and perhaps they can reach the 
natural gas goal of 14.5 billion cubic feet per 
day. But it would be no great surprise if the 
targets were not reached or were surpassed. 
Such is the unpredictable nature of the pro- 
ducing end of the oil business. After 1965 
deficiencies in Russian drilling and produc- 
tion equipment and shortages of oil field 
tubular goods may hamper considerably the 
required stepped-up drilling campaign. 

LEARN FROM UNITED STATES 

The No. 1 problem of any extractive 
industry is capturing the mineral that 
Mother Nature has cleverly hidden in the 
earth’s crust. The Russians have solved this 
problem, at least for afew years. We taught 
them many of the tricks of finding and de- 
veloping oil and gas fields, and we taught 
them and the rest of the world how to put oil 
and gas to work. It is no secret today that 
there is a close relationship between the con- 
sumption of energy, particularly hydrocar- 
bon energy, and a nation’s industrial 
strength and well-being. Having taught the 
world the might and comfort of petroleum, 
we now see Russia and other industrialized 
nations going our way in the matter of con- 
sumption of liquid and gaseous petroleum 
and see practically every other country, how- 
ever impoverished, struggling to indus- 
trialize in a hurry and striving to develop 
within their borders the energy indispensable 
to industrialization, particularly oil and gas. 
They all have something else in mind—petro- 
chemicals—knowing, no doubt, that the 
value of petrochemicals produced in the 
United States last year was more than half 
the value of all chemicals. 

In the 1950's the rate of increase in the 
consumption of energy was greater in the 
Iron Curtain countries than in other regions 
of the world, and the rate of increase in their 
consumption of oil and gas was exceeded only 
by the Far East. The Russians are definitely 
moving toward us in the consumption of 
energy; for instance, replacing their poor, ex- 
pensive coal rapidly with natural gas. They 
have a long way to go, however. The United 
States consumes 2.2 times as much total 
energy and almost 4 times as much hydrocar- 
bon energy as Russia. Our per capita con- 
sumption of total energy is 2.7 times theirs, 
and our per capita consumption of hydrocar- 
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bons is about 4.6 times theirs. Worldwide, 
there is a close, though inexact correlation of 
per capita national income and per capita 
consumption of energy. Our per capita na- 
tional income has been estimated to be 3.3 
times Russia’s. 


ANTICS IN EXPORT 


Unquestionably, Russia has become strong- 
er industrially and a little more comfortable 
by stepping up the consumption of petroleum 
products and natural gas and assuredly their 
policy of exporting crude and products 
strengthens them further internally and ex- 
ternally. Since their antics in the export 
field are the subject of world-wide debate, I 
shall devote a moment or two to the subject. 

Exports to the free world began in 1955 
with 116,000 barrels per day of crude oil and 
products, equivalent to 8 percent of Russian 
crude oil production but less than 1 percent 
of the free world’s production, Last year 
such exports were over 600,000 barrels per 
day, almost 17 percent of Russian crude oil 
production, and a little over 3 percent of the 
free world's production. During this period 
their exports grew at a compound rate of 32 
percent per annum while free world con- 
sumption grew at a compound rate of only 
6 percent per annum. It is estimated by 
several observers that their exportable sur- 
plus may reach 1 million barrels per day 
in 1965 with internal consumption still on 
the rise. 

OIL BRINGS IN MONEY 

One might ask, “Why don’t they keep the 
stuff at home, build more roads and auto- 
mobiles, improving the lot of their people? 
Don’t they know it’s a little awkward to 
brag about the high standard of living in 
Russia when our motor road mileage and 
our motor vehicles per capita are about 23 
times theirs?” The answer is pretty obvious. 
Petroleum is their only source of lots of 
hard money to be used to buy the things 
they need including technology and inci- 
dentally, to buy political influence. The 
Russians need metals, metal shapes, trans- 
portation machinery, tankers, machine tools, 
complete manufacturing plants, electronic 
equipment and large diameter line pipe, to 
mention a few, most of which are products 
of advanced technology. The building of 
their elaborate system of large diameter 
crude oil and natural gas pipelines has been 
greatly hastened by imports of such pipe 
from Italy and West Germany. This pipe- 
line system will not only improve the ef- 
ficiency of operations within the Soviet 
Union but will facilitate exports to the Free 
World and satellites. The gas pipelines 
will result in the displacement of coal but 
will also make more crude oil and products 
available for export. 

There are also military advantages in such 
a distribution system. Apparently, they are 
willing to pay a premium for these products 
of the Free World’s advanced technology. In 
1960 they charged their satellites almost 
twice as much for a barrel of crude oil as 
they charged the Free World. Although they 
overcharged their satellites, in effect making 
their satellites subsidize a part of their ex- 
port program, they undercharged West Ger- 
many and Italy, for instance, possibly selling 
the oil below cost but getting the big pipe 
and other indispensable material. 


POLITICAL USE OF RESOURCES 


But it would be hard to convince any oil 
man competing in the world marketplace 
today that they do not have another motive 
in mind—a sinister one. It is surely the 
spreading of Russian ideology and influence 
throughout the world by exploiting their 
newly acquired oil prowess to the fullest. 
There is no finer example of the contribu- 
tion of free, competitive enterprise to the 
welfare of people than the oil business. This 
business has grown throughout the world 
because its operations were not planned by 
the state. The planners of Russia simply 
must remove, or at least discredit, this fine 
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example of success without state planning— 
must discredit this glowing symbol of how 
to do a better job without communism, if 
you please. 

One facet of the attack is in the field of 
pricing. When the Russians sell oil in the 
free world at prices which oil men could 
not meet without inc losses or mak- 
ing, at best, Lilliputian profits, these oil men 
are weakened. Government-to-government 
barter agreements weaken seriously the basis 
for continued private trading in oil. The 
Russians, hard traders, must figure a profit 
has been made on each trade, but they are 
at liberty to compute profits in ways un- 
available to competing businessmen, large 
or small, who are subject to rigorous eco- 
nomic discipline. Profit can as well be 
measured in terms of political hay made as 
in. terms of scarce materials traded for. The 
Russians are well aware of their favorable 
trading position and are pushing it relent- 
lessly. 

The other facet of the attack impresses 
me as just as serious, maybe more so, with 
far-reaching implications to the free world. 
Do you know that 30-odd nations have or- 
ganized government controlled national oil 
companies to operate some portion of the 
oil business? Certainly you know that when 
a government organizes a national company 
to engage in competitive business, it has 
taken a long stride toward a planned econ- 
omy, Soviet style. The Russians recogniz- 
ing this are active in supporting these 
national companies with long-term, low- 
interest loans and technological assistance. 
Some of the countries—India, for example 
have accepted such aid. Of course, the larg- 
est government controlled oil company is in 
Russia. Significantly, about 62 percent of 
Russian exports of crude oil go to countries 
with government controlled oil companies. 
Wouldn’t it be lovely, Ivan says, if all the 
oil business were in the hands of govern- 
ment controlled oil companies. We must 
have more of them. 


PROMOTING THEIR SYSTEM 


At the ECAFE meeting in Teheran, Iran, I 
saw the Russians in action promoting their 
system. The meeting was attended by rep- 
resentatives of privately owned oil compa- 
nies and government owned oil companies 
together with officials of the various gov- 
ernments. The entire spectrum of politico- 
economic ideologies was convened in one 
room with the Russians at the totalitarian 
end and the Americans at the opposite, free 
enterprise end of the spectrum. Discussion 
was lively. When the representatives of gov- 
ernment owned oil companies, all ambitious 
to achieve self-sufficiency in oil in a hurry, 
raised questions as to how to reach their 
goals, the Russians always jumped to their 
feet with an answer. State planning, Rus- 
sian style, gets the job done. Russian tech- 
nology, superior to all, gets the job done. 
Recent performance in Russia is proof suf- 
ficient. And incidentally, the international 
oil cartel is not only incompetent but it will 
bleed you to death. The way to accelerate 
exploration and development in developing 
countries and outstrip the supposedly feeble 
efforts of the privately owned oil companies 
is obviously to accept Russian aid. 

So at the drop of a hat, the Russians pro- 
mote their system aggressively and must 
make some political hay in the increasing 
number of totalitarian minded countries. 
Seemingly, the powers-that-be in a budding 
planned economy find it palatable and re- 
assuring to trade and agree with those of an 
established planned economy. It was dis- 
tressing to me that at no time did an ECAFE 
nation or the United Nations Secretariat de- 
cry the increasing degree of government con- 
trol of the oil business. 

Even though national oil companies have 
proven to be generally inefficient, they sur- 
vive in spite of the economic facts of life. 
Furthermore, they do have a monopoly on 
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some portion of the business, thereby reduc- 
ing the opportunities of the privately con- 
trolled companies to expand as the market 
expands. Truly, nationalism is working re- 
lentlessly in the direction of whittling down 
the strength of our international companies, 
the strength of our largest foreign invest- 
ment, if you please, and hence our overall 
power in the world. To the extent our own 
Government may directly or indirectly fi- 
nance these national companies it is work- 
ing against itself. Moreover, when a govern- 
ment nationalizes an industry with a degree 
of success, other traditionally competitive 
industries are more subject to the same treat- 
ment. And the process, if carried out to 
conclusion, results in the creation of another 
totalitarian state. Whether or not the proc- 
ess goes that far, I think you can see that 
the world outside the Iron Curtain known 
as the free world becomes less free almost 
daily with the help of the Russians using 
oil as another weapon in their propaganda 
arsenal. 
PROPAGANDA WEAPON 


I also think that by now you know I have 
concluded that Russian oil is seeping into, 
and complicating, the lives of everybody out- 
side Russia. Anybody who calculates he is 
insulated is just dreaming. He who gambles 
that the present troublesome aspects of Rus- 
sian oil will, somehow, fade away is the 
kind of customer they love in Las Vegas. 

Gentlemen, we found that we had a tough 
competitor on our hands soon after the 
close of World War II. Now we find he is 
basically tougher at home and abroad by 
virtue of the discovery of important quanti- 
ties of oil and gas. Remember always that 
we are no longer unique among the large 
industrial nations as being more than self- 
sufficient in ofl and gas. Our most aggressive 
adversary in world affairs also now has sup- 
plies of oil and gas within his borders ade- 
quate to make him more than self-sufficient. 
Oil and gas in quantity have increased the 
industrial and military power and comfort 
of his people. The satellites which consume 
more hydrocarbons than they produce are at 
his mercy for he can supply them and insists 
upon doing so, thus increasing his hold upon 
them. He now has money in his pocket to 
buy from the more advanced countries be- 
yond the Iron Curtain those things he needs 
to make him still stronger. And his newly 
acquired wealth and accompanying prestige 
enable him to pursue more relentlessly and 
with more success his old hobby of convert- 
ing others to his Communist faith. 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANCIS E. 
WALTER 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of our beloved colleague and 
friend, Francis Walter, the Nation has 
sustained a great loss. We have lost 
more than a skilled legislator and par- 
liamentarian. Gone now is his valued 
counsel in domestic and foreign affairs; 
gone too, is the quiet example of a dedi- 
cated public servant who by the strength 
of his character and the sincerity of his 
convictions gained the respect of all 
those who knew him. 

For 14 years, though representing dif- 
ferent States, “Tad” Walter and I shared 
@ common district boundary, with the 
commonality of problems and aspirations 
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that go with such geographical close- 

ness. He was as ready to apply the 

great experience of his 30 years in Con- 

gress to our common interests as he was 

to use it with respect to the grave na- 

TEON and international problems of the 
ay. 

His legislative triumphs stand as a 
constant reminder of his sincere in- 
terest in the distress of the less fortu- 
nate, and of his concern for the security 
of his country. “Tad” Walter’s parlia- 
mentary skill could almost be classed as 
legendary in the annals of this great 
body. By the fairness and dignity by 
which he conducted himself in his office 
he enhanced the image of the legisla- 
tive branch as a whole. 

For all these things, Francis Walter 
will be remembered. I choose to remem- 
ber him, also, as a fellow member of 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity, whose in- 
terest in the education and activities of 
Sonya college student endeared him to 
us all. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation will miss 
Francis Walter as a dedicated public 
servant, just as the Members of this body 
will miss him as a friend and respected 
colleague. I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy to his family and loved ones. 


EXTEND BENEFITS OF WAR CLAIMS 
ACT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to amend the War 
Claims Act to provide compensation for 
persons who at the date of enactment of 
this bill are American citizens and who 
“while serving in the military, naval or 
air forces of any government allied or 
associated with the United States during 
World War II, were taker and held as 
prisoners of war by any government with 
which the United States was at war dur- 
ing World War I.“ and who “while 
nationals of the United States or of any 
government allied or associated with the 
United States during World War II, were 
imprisoned contrary to the standards 
established by international law in any 
jail, prison, or concentration camp dur- 
ing World War II by any government 
with which the United States was at war 
during World War II.” 

These two groups actively helped us 
to win the war. They are American citi- 
zens now, and their valid claims should 
be considered by our Government, since 
there.is no one else to whom they may 
look for relief. 

The War Claims Act of 1948 provides a 
payment of compensation for the mem- 
bers of American combat units held and 
mistreated by the enemy in prisoners of 
war camps. The same act established 
standards and rates for the compensa- 
tion. 

The amendment of 1959 Public Law 
744 of the 83d Congress — extends the 
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benefits of the War Claims Act for the 
American citizens who served in mili- 
tary or naval forces of any government 
allied with the United States.“ 

My amendment would extend the same 
benefits for the same reason to those who 
at the day of enactment of this bill will 
be American citizens. 

The estimated value of the claims 
would not exceed $36 million for ap- 
proximately 12,500 claimants. This 
includes also about 200 native-born 
Americans who were held prisoners in 
German concentration camps. 

No tax revenues would come out of 
the Treasury to fulfill these claims. The 
balance of the war claims fund after 
Payments under Public Law 87-846 
would be used as the source of payment. 

In view of the settlement of claims of 
alleged owners of General Aniline & 
Film Co. sufficient funds will be available 
not only to satisfy the provisions of 
Public Law 87-846 but also to pay claims 
under my amendment. 


POPE JOHN THE GOOD 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Pope 
John the Good is dead. The world 
mourns its loss. It grieved over his suf- 
fering. It wondered why this great and 
good man should lie in torment. Yet it 
is through his illness that the world be- 
came most aware of his greatness and 
his goodness. Day by day the world 
listened for word of him and gave 
thought to his inspiring life, his concern 
for humanity, his efforts to find a solu- 
tion for its ills, his application of true 
Judeo-Christianity, and his extention of 
its message of peace to all mankind. His 
good deeds, his greatness of spirit, his 
magnitude of soul—these were brought 
to the minds of men the world over 
through his pain, as he neared his end. 

Has it not been ever thus? The world 
seldom pauses to praise, to appreciate its 
fellows until for them there is the pain 
of ending. Few persons hear their 
eulogies. Still fewer are aware how far 
their candle sheds its light, either in life 
or in death, in the present or in genera- 
tions to come. 

The Pope was too ill to know that mil- 
lions were saddened the world over; that 
his praises were broadcast from country 
to country, with restrained emotion, with 
profound respect, with unbiased sin- 
cerity. Christians, non-Christians, per- 
sons of all faiths, and even professed 
nonbelievers were joined in sorrow and 
appreciation of Pope John the Good. 
This unity of thought which stretched 
around the world was prolonged by his 
iliness. As he lingered on, not only did 
the world become more and more aware, 
but history will record that, if only for a 
moment, there was unity, that many 
elements were sublimated to a oneness of 
thought, a sincere accord in concern and 
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reverence for this man of peace, this man 
of God. The extension of this moment 
would be the fulfillment of his dream. 
For it is well known that the three stated 
aims of Pope John were the reform of his 
church, the unity of all Christians, and 
the joining of the world in the cause of 
peace. 

Before he became Pope this man of the 
cloth had been actively engaged in hu- 
manitarian actions of benefit beyond the 
churchly limits of his profession, in the 
liberalization of those limits, and in his 
application of his tenets that true Chris- 
tianity consisted of deeds as well as 
words evidencing one’s love of God and 
of one’s neighbor as oneself. 

Highly significant was his little pub- 
licized action in saving many Jews from 
their desperate plight in Hungary under 
the Nazis. Through his influence, as 
Cardinal Roncalli, they were baptized, 
aided in escape, and eventually found 
refuge in the United States. Their story 
is told by a high official appointed by 
Roosevelt to do refugee work, who later 
became one of the chief officers of 
UNRRA—the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration—Ira 
Hirschman, in his recent book, “Caution 
to the Winds”—pages 181 to 184. 

The Pope’s personal liberalization of 
thought, his concern for all humanity, 
his desire to take concrete measures in 
the promotion of world peace was further 
evidenced by his willingness to give 
audience to all men. The world no- 
ticed when he received the son-in-law of 
Khrushchev. The Christian world was 
pleased when he was visited by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the highest dig- 
nitary of the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land. Applied Christianity, in the truest 
sense of the world, brotherhood, and con- 
cern for a peace that is worldwide— 
these are the principles for which Pope 
John the Good has stood, has worked in 
definite and unusual ways to promote, 
and has instilled in the minds of those 
who heed his message. 

The universal respect which he gained 
in the few years that he was Pope bears 
witness to the remarkable fact that one 
man in his time can do so much good, 
and that his goodness and greatness will 
live on for future generations. 

It was my honor and privilege to be a 
member of the first congressional dele- 
gation which His Holiness received after 
he ascended to the Papacy and to again 
be received by him as a member of the 
President’s delegation to the Centennial 
on Italian Unification. 

I will always remember his response 
when I was presented to him and he was 
advised that I was of the Jewish faith. 
The Holy Father responded, “We are all 
God's children; if it were not for Juda- 
ism there would be no Christianity.” 

On May 26, 1963, the board of trustees 
of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, of which I am a member, 
unanimously recommended the trans- 
mittal to Pope John of the following 
message: 

The board of trustees of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations meeting at 
its annual spring board conference at the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations’ 
House of Living Judaism, 838 Fifth Avenue, 
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New York City, on behalf of our 650-mem- 
ber Reform Jewish Congregations and over 
1 million adherents in North and Central 
America herewith convey to you our formal 
and sincere commendation for your inspired 
religious vision which your Encyclical on 
Peace has given to mankind. We pledge our- 
selves to join with men of good will of all 
faiths and races in building that war-less 
world in which children of God may live in 
one brotherhood as envisioned by the Proph- 
ets of Israel. 

We especially send our profoundest hopes 
for your speedy recovery and for continuing 
years of good health. 


A saintly man of peace has been called 


to his eternal rest. May his memory be 
for a blessing forever. 


POPE JOHN XIII 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, “Ut unum 
sint.” These were the words of Christ 
at the Last Supper. And with these 
words, “That they be one,” Pope John 
XXIII, the Pore of unity and peace, 
breathed his last. 

And the whole world mourns him, this 
humble priest whose life was dedicated 
to uniting the peoples of the world into 
the human family. There was a single- 
ness of purpose in his priesthood and in 
his life, and he sought to demonstrate it 
by his wisdom, his humility and his great 
love and deep understanding of the prob- 
lems of man. Truly he was Pontiff—a 
“bridgebuilder’—so that those who 
walked as strangers in different parts 
of the world stream might one day walk 
together in understanding—with love 
and faith as the divine spark uniting 
them. 

His goal was to reach the heart of 
mankind and this he did with a love 
that was born of God. His greatness 
was in his humble simplicity—and he 
was rich with giving. 

And though he was John, he carried 
sealed in his heart the eternal words of 
St. Francis of Assisi: 

Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
Peace; where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
where there is injury, pardon; where there 
is doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; 
where there is darkness, light; where there 
is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not so 
much seek to be consoled as to console; to 
be understood as to understand; to be loved, 
as to love, for it is in giving that we receive, it 
is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and 
it is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


Is it any wonder that the Very Rever- 
end Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the 
Episcopal Washington Cathedral, sums 
up so eloquently his description of Pope 
John: 

Men loved him, because he so obviously 
loved. Not just his own flock, but all Chris- 
tians will, I think, accord Pope John the af- 
fectionate preeminence that love alone can 
earn among the leaders of Christendom in 
this century. I have no doubt he will be 
remembered as first among us all. 
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In his own words to his neighbors in 
Venice, Pope John said: 

I have tried to preserve my calm and bal- 
ance while investigating and evaluating 
things and persons about me, ever con- 
cerned more with that which unites than 
that which divides and gives rise to differ- 
ences. 


In the words of the lead editorial in 
today’s New York Times: 

He will be mourned by many more than 
those who hold the same faith, because he 
gave something good, useful, even precious, 
to an era that needed his qualities and his 
gifts most desperately. 


BAN ON BRACEROS: A BETTER 
ALTERNATIVE 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention of the House to the 
excellent and timely editorial in the New 
York Times on June 3 expressing ap- 
proval of our recent action to terminate 
Public Law 78 at the end of this year. 

As this article so clearly points out, 
and as the arguments and statistical data 
presented during the extensive debate 
in the House on May 31 make perfectly 
clear, “The time has come for the clean 
cutoff the House has ordered when the 
present law expires December 31, 1963.” 

I would again urge those who feel that 
this cutoff will result in injury to their 
districts, to join in the effort to provide 
adequate programs of housing, recruit- 
ment and transportation for American 
farmworkers; for those workers who in 
1961 were able to find, on the average 
only 134 days labor in agriculture for the 
completely inadequate income of $881; 
for those workers who have an unem- 
ployment and underemployment rate 
equivalent to 1,400,000 fully unemployed 
persons. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge early and favor- 
able action on this needed legislation 
which has been introduced by me and 
many other Members of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith the 
editorial from the New York Times and a 
copy of H.R. 4518: 

BAN ON BRACEROS 

America’s most disadvantaged workers— 
the half-million migratory farm laborers 
and their families—will be the chief gainers 
from the decision of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to end the program under which 
hundreds of thousands of Mexican braceros 
have been brought into the United States 
to help harvest our crops. 

The program was started during the 
Korean conflict to relieve an acute shortage 
of agricultural labor and to halt the illegal 
flow of wetbacks“ across the Mexican bor- 
der. It has become a device for perpetuating 
the exploitation of domestic farm workers 
by permitting growers to draw on a limitless 
pool of low-wage labor from south of the 
Rio Grande. With 4 million Americans job- 
less, the only difficulty farm owners still 
have in getting enough workers stems from 
the standards of pay, housing and 
health that attend agricultural employment. 
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The great bulk of the Mexican workers 
go to a relatively few large corporate farms. 
Numerically, these make up only 1 percent 
of the national total, and the availability 
of braceros has given them an extra advan- 
tage over the vanishing family farm. Un- 
questionably, the withdrawal of cheap labor 
will spur the huge “factories in the field” to 
more rapid mechanization. But no one will 
mourn the contraction of jobs that pay as 
little as 60 cents an hour for backbreaking 
toil. For all migratory workers, average 
earnings remain less than $1,000 a year. 

Since 1959 the number of Mexican farm- 
hands brought here for seasonal work has 
dropped from 437,000 to 195,000. More de- 
cent wages and fuller use of the recruitment 
facilities provided by the U.S. Employment 
Service will overcome any adjustment prob- 
lems in cutting off further importation. 
Since farm labor costs now account for only 
5 cents of every dollar the consumer pays 
for food, retail prices should not be greatly 
inflated by more economic justice for the 
reapers of our crops. Any damage to the 
Mexican economy should be offset through 
direct foreign aid, not through an involuntary 
subsidy by the poorest of American workers. 

The program's one real benefit has been 
in combating the influx of “wetbacks.” 
Their total has shrunk from more than 1 
million in 1954 to 30,000 last year. But the 
stability of the figure in recent years indi- 
cates that vigilance by the Immigration 
Service should be adequate to keep it from 
becoming a major problem again. The time 
has come for the clean cut-off the House 
has ordered when the present law expires 
December 31. 


H.R. 4518 


A bill to amend the Act of June 6, 1933, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to develop and maintain improved, 
voluntary methods of recruiting, training, 
transporting, and distributing agricultural 

workers, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of June 6, 1933, as amended (48 Stat. 113; 
29 U.S.C. 49 et seq.), is amended by inserting 
the heading “TITLE I” before the first section, 
and by adding at the end of such Act a new 
title as follows: 


“TITLE IIN—VOLUNTARY FARM EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

“Legislative findings and declaration of policy 

“Sec. 201. (a) The Congress finds that (1) 
an adequate supply of agricultural labor is 
essential to the Nation's health and welfare; 
(2) the insecurity and instability of agricul- 
tural employment has rendered such employ- 
ment relatively unattractive; (3) in many 
cases agricultural workers have traveled un- 
necessarily long distances to obtain agricul- 
tural employment when such employment 
was available at relatively shorter distances; 
(4) shortages of agricultural labor in some 
areas have existed at the same time that sur- 
pluses of such labor existed in other areas; 
(5) the filling of such shortages with quali- 
fied, dependable agricultural workers would 
aid in reducing the serious rural unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in this country; 
(6) the need for agricultural labor can be 
met and fuller employment for agricultural 
workers can be provided in many cases only 
through assisting such workers to travel, in 
many instances across State boundaries, to 
areas in which agricultural labor shortages 
exist; (7) steadily increasing mechanization 
nas resulted in greater demand for skilled 
agricultural workers; and (8) the need for 
agricultural labor can be better met, agricul- 
tural employment can be made a more stable 
and attractive means of earning a living, and 
fuller employment can be promoted through 
improvements in the recruitment, training, 
transportation, and distribution of agricul- 
tural workers. 
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“(b) It is hereby declared that the policy 
of the Congress is to meet the Nation's needs 
for agricultural labor, to make agricultural 
employment a more stable and attractive 
means of earning a living, and to promote 
fuller employment. It is the purpose of this 
title to effectuate such policy by authorizing 
the Secretary to develop and maintain, 
through the voluntary cooperation and the 
voluntary participation of employers and 
workers, improved methods of recruiting, 
training, transporting, and distributing agri- 
cultural workers. 


“Supplemental nature of program 


“Sec. 202. The authority of the Secretary 
under this title shall be in addition to and 
not in place of any authority under title I 
of this Act. 


“Preservation of individual choice 


“Sec. 208. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed as denying (1) the right of any 
worker to accept or refuse agricultural em- 
ployment with any employer, or his right to 
refuse to enter into an agreement to perform 
work of a nature he does not wish to per- 
form, or (2) the right of any employer to 
refuse to offer agricultural employment to 
any worker, or the right to offer agricultural 
employment to any worker of his choice. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 204. As used in this title— 

“(1) The term ‘agricultural employment’ 
means services and activities defined in sec- 
tion 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, or section 3121(g) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended. 

“(2) The term ‘employer’ means any person 
for whom agricultural employment is per- 
formed, or association of such persons, but 
shall not include any employment or labor 
contracting agent. 

“(3) The term ‘worker’ means any indi- 
vidual who is a permanent resident of the 
United States and engaged in or available 
for agricultural employment. 

“(4) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Labor or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative. 

“(5) The term ‘United States’ means the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“Program authorized 

“Sec. 205. (a) In order to effectuate the 
purposes of this title, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to— 

“(1) recruit qualified, willing, and able 
workers to fill orders placed by employers 
for workers recruited under this title; 

“(2) provide for the medical examination 
of such workers to assure that they are 
physically capable of performing agricul- 
tural employment and suffering from no 
communicable disease; 

(3) furnish such workers with transpor- 
tation to and return from areas of agricul- 
tural employment; 

“(4) furnish such workers with food, 
housing, and emergency medical care during 
such transportation and while arrangements 
are being made for the employment of such 
workers or their departure from an area of 
agricultural employment; 

“(5) provide such facilities as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title; and 

“(6) establish a revolving fund sufficient 
to pay the cost of transportation, food, hous- 
ing, and emergency medical care authorized 
under this title. 

“(b) An order by an employer for agri- 
cultural workers recruited under this title 
shall include such information as the Sec- 
retary finds necessary to enable him to carry 
out the purposes of this title, including in- 
formation with respect to the type of agri- 
cultural employment to be performed, the 
time and place at which such employment 
is to be performed, and any particular qual- 
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ifications or experience that the employer 
desires the workers to possess. 

“(c) No worker shall be made available 
under this title to an employer unless the 
Secretary has determined that— 

“(1) sufficient qualified, willing, and able 
workers who reside permanently in the area 
where the agricultural employment is to be 
performed are not available for such em- 
ployment; 

(2) reasonable efforts have been made to 
attract such workers for such employment 
(including the offering of wages, hours, and 
working conditions comparable to those 
specified under section 207 for workers re- 
cruited under this title); and 

“(3) the employment of workers recruited 
under this title will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of workers 
similarly employed in the area where such 
employment is to be performed. 


“Employee and employer qualifications 
“Sec. 206. (a) No worker shall be made 

available under this title to an employer 
unless 

1) the Secretary has determined that 
such worker is (A) qualified, willing, and 
able to perform the agricultural employment 
specified in the employer’s order, and (B) 
physically fit to perform such employment 
and suffering from no communicable dis- 
ease, as determined by a medical examina- 
tion; 

“(2) such worker has been interviewed by 
the employer (or an opportunity for an in- 
terview has been afforded) and has not been 
rejected by him; 

“(3) such worker has agreed (A) to ac- 
cept agricultural employment, specified as 
to type, time, and area; and (B) to enter into 
an agreement, as provided in section 207, 
with each employer with whom he accepts 
such employment; and 

“(4) such worker has agreed that if, with- 
out good cause, he fails to comply with any 
agreement entered into by him pursuant to 
paragraph (3) of this subsection and such 
failure is a material violation of such agree- 
ment, such worker will reimburse the United 
States for expenses incurred by it in furnish- 
ing him transportation, food, housing, and 
emergency medical care under this title. 
The amount of the reimbursement in any 
such case shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary, taking into account the amount of 
employment performed by the worker pur- 
suant to his agreement under paragraph (3) 
(A) of this subsection. 

“(b) No worker recruited under this title 
shall be made available to an employer un- 
less such employer has agreed that if he 
employs such worker he will— 

“(1) pay the United States a fee, not to 
exceed $15 (without charging the worker 
therefor) to cover expenses incurred by the 
United States in furnishing transportation, 
food, housing, and emergency medical care 
to workers recruited under this title; 

“(2) furnish transportation (without 
charging the worker therefor) from a point 
designated by the Secretary in the area of 
employment to the point of such worker's 
employment and return; 

“(3) enter into an agreement with the 
worker, or his representative, as provided in 
section 207; and 

“(4) maintain such records relating to 
the earnings, deductions, and hours of em- 
ployment of the worker, as the Secretary may 
by regulation require. 

“Employment agreement 

“Sec. 207. Any agreement between any em- 
ployer and any worker, or such worker's 
representative, entered into pursuant to sub- 
sections (a)(3)(B) and (b)(8) of section 
206, shall clearly specify— 

“(1) the period of the employment, and 
a guarantee that the worker shall have 
the opportunity to work at least three-quar- 
ters of full time d the period of the 
employment (forty-eight hours per week 
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to be considered full time); but in the event 


terminated; 

“(2) the wage rate to be paid the worker, 
which shall be not less than the prevailing 
‘wage rate paid by employers to workers sim- 
Uarly employed in the area in which the 
work is to be performed; 

“(3) the intervals at which wage pay- 
ments will be made, which shall be no less 
frequent than those established for other 
workers similarly employed by the employer, 
and in no event less frequent than semi- 
monthly; 

“(4) that any housing and sanitary fa- 
cilities made available by the employer will 
conform to minimum standards prescribed 
by the Secretary; 

“(5) that the employer will provide, at 
no cost to the worker, workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance in jurisdictions in which the 
law permits coverage of the employee; and 
that in jurisdictions in which such coverage 
cannot be obtained, the employer will pro- 
vide, at no cost to the worker, insurance 
coverage sufficient to provide for the payment 
of all expenses “or hospital and medical care 
and treatment necessitated by work-con- 
nected accident and disease, and, in addi- 
tion, in cases of work-connected dismember- 
ment, disfigurement, or death indemnities 
in amounts not less than those required to 
be provided foreign workers admitted to 
the United States pursuant to title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; and 

“(6) that the worker will perform all agri- 
cultural work required of him with proper 
application, care, and diligence during the 
period of employment agreed upon; that he 
will exercise reasonable care and diligence in 
the use of any housing and sanitary facili- 
ties made available to him by the employer; 
that he will comply with ali rules and regu- 
lations specified in th~ agreement relating 
to safety, discipline, and the care and main- 
tenance of property; and that he will not, 
except by mutual agreement, perform work 
for any other employer during the period 
of the agreement. 

“Replacement workers and reimbursement 


“Sec. 208. In any case in which the Secre- 
tary determines that a worker has failed to 
carry out the terms of an agreement entered 
into by him pursuant to section 206(a) (3) 
(B), and that such failure is a material 
violation of the agreement, the Secretary 
shall— 

“(1) supply a replacement worker to the 
employer and furnish such worker transpor- 
tation to the place of employment without 
charging an additional fee under section 
206 (b) (1), or reduce the amount of the fee 
paid or to be paid with respect to the worker 
who violated the agreement by an amount 
that is directly proportional to the period 
of the agreement that such worker failed 
to complete; and 

“(2) in any case in which a replacement 
worker is supplied, reimburse the employer 
in an amount equal to any amount ex- 
pended for transportation under section 
206 (b) (2) in excess of the amount such em- 
ployer would have had to expend if no agree- 
ment violation had occurred, or, in any case 
in which a replacement worker is not sup- 
plied, reimburse such employer for trans- 
portation expenses incurred under such 
section with respect to the worker who vio- 
lated his agreement, taking into account 
the portion of the period of employment pro- 
vided for in the agreement not. completed 
by the worker. 

“Compliance 

“Sec. 209. (a) The Secretary may refuse 
to make the services afforded under this 
title available to any employer or worker 
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upon a determination, made after notice and 
an opportunity to be heard, that such em- 
ployer or worker has failed, without good 
cause, to comply with (1) any provision of 
this title, any rule or regulation implement- 
ing this title, or any agreement with the 
Secretary entered into pursuant to this 
title, if such failure is of such a nature 
as substantially to impair the effective ad- 
ministration of this title, or (2) any agree- 
ment entered into pursuant to section 206 
(a) (3) (B) or section 206(b)(3), if such 
failure is a material violation of such agree- 
ment. 

“(b) The services afforded under this 
title may be furnished to an employer or 
worker who has previously been refused such 
services pursuant to subsection (a) if such 
employer or worker demonstrates, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, that he will in the future comply 
with the requirements of this title. 

“General provisions 

“Sec. 210. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
a system of recording, utilizing, and making 
available to employers information concern- 
ing the willingness, ability, and specific 
qualifications of individual workers to per- 
form agricultural employment. 

“(b) The Secretary may provide, and may 
require reimbursement from the worker for 
the expenses of, transportation, food, hous- 
ing, and emergency medical care to the mem- 
bers of such worker's family if he determines 
that the furnishing of such services is a 
practicable and desirable means of carrying 
out the purposes of this title. 

“(c) Private employment agencies and 
labor contracting agents may be permitted, 
to the extent authorized under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, to participate 
under this title in the recruitment and place- 
ment of workers. 

d) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into such agreements with State and local 
agencies as he deems proper for carrying out 
the purposes of this title, and may utilize 
the services of any other department or 
agency of the Federal Government for such 
purposes on a reimbursable basis. 

“(e) Any money received by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 206(a) (4), section 206 
(b)(1), or subsection (b) of this section 
shall be credited to the revolving fund es- 
tablished pursuant to section 205(a)(6) of 
this title. 

“(f) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 


this title. 
“Judicial review 


“Sec. 211. Any person aggrieved by any 
order or determination of the Secretary made 
under this title may obtain judicial review 
of such order or determination by filing in 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which such person resides or has his 
principal place of business, or in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, within sixty days from the date such 
order or determination was made, a written 
petition praying that the order or determi- 
nation of the Secretary be modified or set 
aside in whole or in part. A copy of such 
petition shall be forthwith served upon the 
Secretary and thereupon the Secretary shall 
file in the court a transcript of the record 
upon which such order or determination was 
made. Thereupon the court shall have juris- 
diction of the record and shall have power to 
affirm, set aside, modify, or enforce the 
order or determination of the Secretary, in 
whole or in part. The findings of the Sec- 
retary as to the facts, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive. Serv- 
ice of process in such action shall be made 
in accordance with the rule for service of 
process upon the United States prescribed by 
the Rules of Civil Procedure for the United 
States District Courts. 
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Special studies and projects 

“Sec. 212. In carrying out the provisions 
of this title the Secretary is authorized to 
undertake such special studies and conduct 
such experimental, pilot, and demonstration 
projects as he determines have promise of 
leading to fuller utilization of underem- 
ployed rural Americans and to meeting the 
labor requirements of employers. Such 
studies and projects may include, but shall 
not be limited to, special job training, coun- 
seling, resettlement, overnight transient 
camps, community exchange services, and 
special placement services. The Secretary 
is authorized to expend an amount not to 
exceed $200,000 per annum for the purpose 
of carrying out such studies and projects. 


“Authorization for appropriations 

“Src. 213. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 

“Short title 

“Sec. 214. The provisions of this title may 
be cited as the ‘Voluntary Farm Employment 
Service Act’.” 

Sec. 2. The Act of June 6, 1933, as amend- 
ed (29 U.S.C. 49 et seq.), is further amended 
by inserting at the end of title I (as desig- 
nated by the first section of this Act) the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 14. As used in this title, references to 
‘this Act’ shall be deemed to mean ‘this title,’ 
and any reference to the provisions of this 
Act in any other law or in any regulation 
shall be deemed to refer to title I hereof un- 
less the text clearly indicates otherwise.” 


REPORTED INCREASED COMMUNIST 
ACTIVITIES IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to the House of Representatives 
last week, I raised the serious question 
of reported increased Communist activi- 
ties in the Dominican Republic. As 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, and as one who 
wholeheartedly endorsed efforts to create 
a free and democratic Dominican Re- 
public, I share the common hemispheric 
concern that freedom and democracy 
should flourish in that Caribbean coun- 
try. 

When the Dominican Republic was 
ruled by Raphael Trujillo, its current 
President, Juan Bosch, desired and 
sought the active interest of the U.S. 
Government and our people in the affairs 
of his country. By his response to my 
statement of last week, however, Mr. 
Bosch apparently sees matters in a dif- 
ferent light now that he himself has 
assumed power. 

In his response to my statement, Pres- 
ident Bosch significantly had nothing 
to say about the substance of my re- 
marks—that a growing Communist net- 
work poses a danger to the future of 
Dominican freedom and democracy. Mr. 
Bosch instead addressed his attention 
to a personal attack, accusing me of at- 
tempting to “dictate the best way” of 
running the Dominican Republic. 

Indeed, I cannot nor would I seek to 
dictate to the Dominican people or their 
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legitimate representatives regarding the 
operation of their government. My sole 
interest, along with that of every other 
American, is in assuring that no other 
person again dictates to the Dominican 
people—whether such a dictatorship is 
of the right or of the left. 

In short, Mr. Bosch should have no 
illusions that the hemisphere is inter- 
ested in the elimination of one Domini- 
can dictator in order to create conditions 
conducive to another. As the first freely 
elected leader of his people in three 
decades, he has the great task of creat- 
ing and guarding a democratic tradition 
for the Dominican Republic. It is hardly 
encouraging, therefore, that he chooses 
to attack U.S. friends of Dominican free- 
dom, while he apparently ignores threats 
posed to that freedom by Communists 
operating within his own borders. 

But the matter of Communist infil- 
tration of the Dominican Republic is not 
a specter created by non-Dominicans, 
as President Bosch's remarks might 
have us believe. Democratic spokesmen 
within that country are increasingly 
alarmed over their President’s tolerance 
toward the country’s Communist ap- 
paratus, and at the Bosch regime’s grow- 
ing intolerance toward criticism. In a 
recent report, Jules Dubois, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune Press Service, states that 
Mr. Bosch’s Dominican Revolutionary 
Party “is preaching class hatred in its 
radio and in speeches, and 
those who dare to criticize the govern- 
ment are subjected to intimidation and 
smears.” 

This report bears an ominous similar- 
ity to reports emanating from Castro 
Cuba during the embryo stages of that 
regime’s march toward Marxist-Lenin- 
ism. And while the U.S. Government 
today is officially supporting the Bosch 
regime in the Dominican Republic, we 
cannot permit our hopes for the best in 
that country to blind us to on-the-scene 
observers’ fears for the worst. The De- 
partment of State misjudged Castro and 
miscalculated in Cuba. As a result, 
communism has a base and satellite in 
the Caribbean. A repetition of State 
Department miscalculation regarding a 
Communist threat to the Dominican Re- 
public would in effect make a Red Sea of 
the Caribbean, and embolden interna- 
tional communism at tremendous risk to 
world peace. 

Only President Bosch holds the power 
to set the course of Dominican affairs 
away from totalitarianism and to reas- 
sure friends of his country’s freedom that 
he, as the elected leader of his people, 
means to preserve that hard-won free- 
dom. No friend of Dominican freedom 
would attempt to dictate to the Domini- 
can Republic concerning the best way to 
set this course. But President Bosch dis- 
regards the impersonal dictates of his- 
tory and experience to the peril of his 
country’s freedom. If he believes that 
he can permit uncontrolled Communist 
activity within his borders without en- 
dangering the freedom of his country, 
history and experience prove otherwise. 
If he believes that the inter-American 
system is disinterested in the fate of the 
Dominican Republic, history and expe- 
rience—indeed, the very existence of his 
government—prove otherwise. 
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In my remarks concerning the current 
situation in the Dominican Republic I 
speak ar a Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States and as a long- 
time supporter of hemispheric freedom 
and security. And although I do not 
speak for official U.S. policy—only our 
executive branch reflects that policy— 
my duties require that I maintain an 
active interest in the progress of nations 
which call upon our own for assistance. 

As long as I remain a Member of Con- 
gress and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs, I intend to 
carry out those duties. 

In this connection, a recent report on 
the Dominican Republic by Hal Hendrix, 
Latin American editor of the Miami 
News, is in agreement with my statement 
of last week and deserves the study and 
consideration of all Americans interested 
in this vital hemispheric matter. 

The first report of a six-part series by 
this recent Pulitzer Prize-winning re- 
porter follows: 

Rep TIDE RISING IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

(By Hal Hendrix) 

(Nore.—Is the new “democratic left” Gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic paving 
the way for a second Communist conquest in 
the Caribbean? The Miami News’ Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Latin American Editor Hal 
Hendrix finds ominous signs in that 
tortured island nation which he reports in 
this first article of a five-part series.) 

Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.— 
Subtle and peaceful Communist penetration 
of the Dominican Republic is progressing 
with incredible speed and efficiency. 

There is ample evidence—ominous evi- 
dence—that Communist forces closely alined 
with Cuba and the Kremlin, aided by naive 
supporting leftist elements, are working both 
openly and covertly to turn this country into 
a second Communist-dominated bastion in 
the Caribbean. 

It is not a noisy and spectacular transi- 
tion such as the world witnessed in Cuba. 
It is being accomplished with considerable 
sophistication and has managed so far to 
use a number of well-meaning Americans 
and Latins as dupes. 

Echoes and reflections of Cuba in mid- 
1959, a few months after Fidel Castro cata- 
pulted to power in Havana, are becoming 
increasingly audible and visible. Missing 
from the Dominican scene are the “barbu- 
dos,” Castro’s bearded gun-toting guerrillas, 
and the quick elimination of the organized 
armed forces at the Castro-type executive 
walls. Otherwise, many of the sounds and 
sights are alarmingly similar to those which 
punctuated the early “social revolution” days 
of 1959 in what has since become a Commu- 
nist regime in Cuba. 

The transformation process is being un- 
hampered by the often proclaimed demo- 
cratic government of President Bosch, which 
was inaugurated only 2 months ago and 
hailed by the U.S. Government and some 
Latin American nations as a “champion of 
democracy.” 

Top officials and behind-the-scenes ad- 
visers in the Bosch government steadfastly 
deny that communism here poses any real 
threat or that its influence in Dominican 
politics and life is growing. 

These officials argue vigorously that after 
81 years of dictatorial rule by Rafael Tru- 
jillo and a year of council-of-state govern- 
ment, the Dominican Republic is at last 
becoming a “true democracy,” and that con- 
trary statements are only the work of last 
year’s election losers. However, behind this 
smokescreen, the government of the Domini- 
can Republic today is slipping rapidly into 
Communist control. 
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One Western diplomat, familiar with the 
Communist takeover in Cuba, declares that 
the situation here “is moving 10 times faster 
than it did in Havana, and this has been 
called a ‘showcase of democracy.“ 

There is, unfortunately, puzzling evidence 
that Washington, which has extended its 
wholehearted support and praise to the 
Bosch regime, is not being candidly advised 
of the sustained Communist developments 
here by U.S. Ambassador John Barlow 
Martin. 

Sources closely familiar with the Ameri- 
can Embassy confide that full reports on the 
gravity of the situation here have not been 
transmitted by Ambassador Martin to the 
State Department or to the White House. 

And it is known that one of Bosch's key 
advisers, Rumanian-born Sasha Volman, who 
is a naturalized U.S. citizen, has a direct 
line to a Presidential aid in the White 
House to press the Bosch government’s posi- 
tion, philosophies and line. The Western 
diplomatic colony here, apart from the 
American Embassy, feels that Washington 
consequently is getting a “snow job.” 

The lack of accurate communication be- 
tween the American Embassy here and 
Washington is viewed by some responsible 
observers as another echo of Havana in mid- 
1959, when the U.S. envoy, Ambassador Phil- 
ip Bonsal, was bottling up significant trends 
and developments. 

MISJUDGED CASTRO 

As a result, U.S. policy planners in Wash- 
ington gravely misjudged Castro and the 
unfolding pattern in Cuba for a prolonged 
period. 

Many responsible Dominicans and others 
here fear that the State Department and 
White House now are similarly miscalculat- 
ing the true Dominican picture and devel- 
opments. 

They point out that the deception taking 
place in the Dominican Republic is made 
easier because, relatively speaking, the his- 
torically troubled nation which shares the 
turbulent island of Hispaniola with Haiti 
has experienced a remarkably peaceful pe- 
riod in the wake of the assassination of 
dictator Trujillo 2 years ago May 30. 

There was no great blood bath after the 
collapse of the prolonged one-man dictator- 
ship, even though long pent-up hatreds made 
it susceptible. The chances also were en- 
hanced by the power vacuum which was 
Trujillo's principal legacy. 

While a seven-man Council of State ruled 
the country last year, an orderly and free 
election was held last December and Bosch, 
who had spent more than half his life out 
of the country as a political exile, won the 
Presidency as head of the Dominican Revo- 
lutionary Party (PRD). 

It had been expected that after the death 
of Trujillo, the Communists would move in 
quickly to take advantage of the anticipated 
chaos and confusion. They were only mod- 
erately successful in their infiltration 
schemes. 

Last fall, during the October crisis over 
Soviet offensive missiles and bombers, se- 
cretly implanted in Communist Cuba, the 
ruling Dominican Council of State ordered 
deportation of known Communists under an 
emergency law. 


COMMIES DEPORTED 


A substantial number of Communists were 
expelled, but the council was somewhat lax 
in carrying out its announced cleanup of 
known Red troublemakers. 

However, since President Bosch’s inaugu- 
ration, more than 150 of the deported Com- 
munists have been allowed to return home 
and circulate freely. 

Some have found government jobs. Others 
in a new Communist-front 
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Many of the returning Communists came 
from Cuba. Others are known to have re- 
turned from Prague. Some came from the 
Soviet Union and various Iron Curtain coun- 
tries by way of Paris. 

“You can bet your life that these Com- 
munists just aren’t sitting around enjoying 
the sunshine after the trips to Havana and 
Eastern Europe,” commented a responsible 
and concerned Dominican professional 
leader. 

Since the Communists began returning 
last March, the Bosch government has laid 
the foundation for a civilian militia. Osten- 
sibly this organization is supposed to merely 
be for the purpose of protecting sugarcane 
fields from fires. But many observers here 
point out there is no need for firefighting 
vigilantes to have political indoctrination 
and militia-type drill instruction. 

There also is puzzlement over the need for 
17,000 of the so-called fire watchers. 


INFILTRATION OF ARMY 


There are continuing reports that there 
has been some Communist infiltration in 
the ranks of the Dominican Army, especially 
among the lower ranking officer and 
enlisted personnel. A similar toehold is sus- 
pected in the police ranks. 

Military and police fleld grade officers are 
frankly worried about the visible Communist 
gains in political and public fields—and the 
lack of a firm stand against it by President 
Bosch. 

There is growing whispered conversation 
that the day soon may be approaching when 
the military will demand that Bosch adopt 
a firm position against the Communists. 

The Dominican business community is 
plainly scared about the Communist direc- 
tion in the country. 

Foreign investors also are apprehensive. 
There has been no new foreign investment in 
the country for the last year, and the Bosch 
regime did nothing to encourage it by driv- 
ing the Standard Oil Co. (Esso) out of busi- 
ness here shortly after taking office. 

“There won't be 10 centavos’ worth of new 
investment in this country until Bosch 
speaks out in favor of Western policies and 
against the Communists, especially against 
Communist Cuba,” declared one Dominican 
business executive. 


EVENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to the attention of the mem- 
bership of the House the following edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
Chattanooga News Free Press: 

A reader has confessed some “confusion” 
over the flow of recent events. 

Why is it, he has asked, that the dis- 
orderly crowd that demonstrated at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi last fall was described 
almost universally as a “mob,” but that 
throughout the North and elsewhere the dis- 
orderly crowds in Birmingham have been 
described as ‘nonviolent demonstrators” al- 
though they degenerated into mobs that 
stabbed police officers, burned buildings, tore 
up a brick sidewalk to supply missiles that 
were used along with broken bottles and 
bricks to defy law enforcement authorities? 

And why, the reader asked further, was 
there such quick Federal action in Missis- 
sippi to arrest Gen. Edwin A, Walker on an 
insurrection charge, and whisk him away in 
defiance of his legal rights to an out-of- 
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State mental institution (with charges be- 
ing dropped several months later) when 
General Walker’s “offense” was his presence 
at the demonstration and his voicing of dis- 
approval of the Federal force being used— 
but that Martin Luther King in Birmingham 
confessed and boasted that he had stirred 
the mobs and organized them and sent them 
into the streets to make the demonstrations 
that became violent, yet King instead of 
being criticized by Federal authorities has 
been recipient of solicitous telephone calls 
from President Kennedy, Bobby Kennedy, 
and various others of the Kennedy admin- 
istration? 

These questions, of course, are easy to 
answer—but the answer is impossible to 
justify. 

It is not good politics in liberal political 
circles to curb or even speak out against 
integrationist mobs, whatever they destroy. 
It is preferable in those circles to condemn 
the police officers seeking to restore order 
against great odds and to hail the rioters 
as virtuous noblemen. 

It is good politics in liberal political cir- 
cles to flout the legal safeguards of our 
society to victimize, terrorize, and blackmail 
for a time a decorated hero of our Nation's 
military service, if he opposes unconstitu- 
tionally forced integration. But it would be 
extremely bad politics in those circles even 
to speak harshly of an integrationist agita- 
tor who admits participation in mob activity. 

This is an example of a double standard 
that exists today—for under our Nation's 
present political leadership the principle of 
government by law has been subverted in 
favor of government by men seeking their 
own advancement, upholding their own fa- 
vorites, and persecuting their foes. 

There should be equal application of the 
law to all mobs and to any who incite them. 


WHEAT AND FEED GRAIN 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, you 
know, of course, that immediately after 
the defeat of the wheat referendum, a 
score of Members of the House, includ- 
ing myself, all representing agriculture 
districts, introduced wheat and feed 
grain bills which apply to wheat, corn, 
grain sorghum, barley, and at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
oats and rye. 

All of these bills are quite similar. 
Congressman JAMES BROMWELL, of Iowa, 
himself an Iowa farm owner, joined 
with me in a bill which embodies all the 
provisions of the other bills. Facts are, 
that our bill differs from the other bills 
only in that our bill provides for more 
liberal payments to participating farm- 
ers than do the other bills, our reasons 
being that since all our bills use only 
payment-in-kind for making diversion 
payments, and since Uncle Sam—you— 
has already bought and paid for with 
your tax dollars all of these billions of 
dollars’ worth of price depressing sur- 
plus grains, we must, instead of spend- 
ing more billions of your dollars from 
our already empty U.S. Treasury, use 
these surplus grains to pay the bill. It 
is completely justified and proper to 
make such payments quite liberal in or- 
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which will as quickly as possible reduce 
these surpluses to manageable, safe, 
ever-normal granary size. 

Such a program, Mr. Speaker, will en- 
courage greater and necessary participa- 
tion. Thus, all grain prices will quickly 
and steadily increase and the price of 
livestock and poultry will steadily in- 
crease from the present low to a profit- 
able level. 

But even more important to all the 
people is the fact, as records prove, that 
when the farmer’s dollar is worth 100 
cents in buying power, they purchase 
more than twice as many dollars’ worth 
of manufactured goods annually than do 
the other average Americans, due to the 
high cost of all farm machinery, trucks, 
tractors, building materials, and so forth 
which most farmers must have in this 
era of scientific farming. During the 
past decade, manufacturers and busi- 
nesses of every nature and our entire 
economy has suffered the bad effect of 
our farmer’s 80-cent dollar. 

My bill is H.R. 6556, Mr. BROMWELL’S 
bill is H.R. 6552, and both bills are iden- 
tical. Here are the main features of the 
B-J farm bill: 

First. It is voluntary. Price support 
and diversion payments made available 
only to participants in the program. 

Second. It requires land retirement 
and conservation as a condition of eligi- 
bility for program benefits. A minimum 
acreage reduction of 20 percent is re- 
quired with an optional and additional 
30-percent reduction allowed. 

Third. It provides for only payment- 
in-kind for making diversion payments. 
The Secretary could, however, advance 
the producer cash in accordance with a 
specific provision in our bill in anticipa- 
tion of the sale of grain, but there would 
be no direct payments as is provided 
under the 1963 feed grain program. If 
a farmer chose to take the actual grain, 
however, he would be entitled to a 15- 
percent bonus. 

Fourth. It is based on a market econ- 
omy. The CCC release price for surplus 
grain in inventory cannot be less than 
105 percent of current support price plus 
reasonable carrying charges. When the 
supply of grain is back to a normal sup- 
ply this release price would be 115 per- 
cent of the current support price plus 
reasonable carrying charges and CCC 
would be required to make equivalent 
market purchases for grain which has 
been sold as being “out of condition.” 
The release price for grain used to re- 
deem payment-in-kind certificates would 
be at the current support price, less rea- 
sonable carrying charges. Other major 
provisions include: 

Time: Applicable to 1964 and subse- 
quent crops; support price: 65 to 90 per- 
cent of parity; base period: 1959-61; 
diversion rates: Up to 80 percent of nor- 
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rate on first 20 percent reduction, also 
up to 80 percent on next 30 percent re- 
duction; longer term retirement: Up to 
80 percent diversion payment for acre- 
age diverted for periods of from 3 to 5 
years; advance payments: Up to 50 per- 
cent at sign-up time; diverted acres: 
Control weeds and pests, allow oilseed 
crops at up to one-half regular diversion 


small farms: Allow retirement of 
entire farm base if less than 40 acres. 

t surplus of wheat an: 
feed grains had been reduced to a nor- 
mal supply, price supports on wheat and 
feed grains would be set on the desig- 
nated grains at 90 percent of the pre- 
vious 3-year market average. All acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas on 
the designated grains would be repealed. 
There would be no referendum since this 
would be a voluntary program. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would 
be given the necessary authority for the 
next 5 years to extend expiring contracts 
on farms now included in the Conserva- 
tion Reserve program. Under our bill, 
these contracts could be renewed on a bid 
basis for an additional 5 years. In 1964 
some 7.4 million acres of Conservation 
Reserve land is scheduled to come back 
into production due to expiration of con- 
tracts in 1963. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
given specific authority to take action be- 
fore the U.S. Tariff Commission for the 
relief of any surplus U.S. farm com- 
modity suffering from excessive imports 
from foreign nations. Present law limits 
his authority to action on commodities 
under price support. This provision 
would give the Secretary a valuable legal 
tool to help U.S. livestock farmers. 
Such a law is now a must, as foreign im- 
ports of livestock and processed meat are 
coming into our country by the millions 
of tons annually in competition with our 
domestic producers, which has driven 
the price of livestock down already al- 
most to a point of no return. Hence, 
the time is long past due to protect our 
own livestock raisers and feeders with a 


In order to make the effect of our bill 
easy to understand, let us assume that a 
farmer has a corn base of 60 acres, and 
he decides to reduce these acres by 25 
percent or 15 acres, and his average yield 
is 70 bushels per acre. He would re- 
ceive a Government certificate for 80 
percent of 1,050 bushels, which is 840 
bushels, and on the basis of $1.20 per 
bushel support price under our bill, 
amounts to $1,080, plus a 15-percent 
bonus if taken in grain, $151.20, the gross 
is $1,231.20, less say a 4-percent carrying 
charge of $49.25, the net is $1,181.95, or 
about $78.80 per acre less trucking costs 
from CCC bins. 

FOR WHEAT 


If, for example, a farmer has a wheat 
base of 15 acres, which many in Iowa 
especially have, he could put the entire 
15 acres in the program. Let us assume 
that his average per acre yield is 40 
bushels. He would receive a Govern- 
ment certificate for 80 percent of 600 
bushels, which is 480 bushels, and on the 
basis of price supports under our bill of 
$1.62 per bushel amounts to $877.60, plus 
a 15-percent bonus if taken in grain, 
$131.64, the gross is $1,009.24, less 4 per- 
cent carrying charge of $40.37, the net 
is $968.47, or about $64.56 per acre less 
trucking costs from CCC bins. 
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Payments to compliers for reducing 
grain sorghum and barley acres are made 
on the same relative basis as corn and 
wheat. Any two, three, or four of these 
crops that have been arised on any one 
farm can be combined for acreage re- 
duction payments-in-kind, if such total 
does not exceed 50 percent of the total 
base period average acres for the farm. 

The Government certificate which the 
participating farmer receives entitles 
him to take the grain for his own use or 
he can sell the certificate on his own 
terms to a local elevator, or to a neigh- 
bor, or to any private citizen who wants 
the grain for resale, or for his own use. 
At any rate, the grain will be taken from 
the CCC bins and soon gone forever, 
hence, no more storing expense on that 


We sincerely hope our bill will be 
made law, and if so, it will be a rather 
simple chore for the ASC office located 
in every county, where up to date rec- 
ords are kept of each farm to assist the 
individual farmer who desires to partici- 
pate in the program to fill out his com- 
pliance form. 

There may be those in other sections 
of the country who on first thought will 
feel our bill provides greater benefits to 
the farmer than is needed, but the facts 
are that not only our farmers, but it is 
plain to see that every segment of our 
people will benefit greatly over the long 
pull if our bill is made law, due to the 
enormous dollar saving, but quite possi- 
ble even more important, it might well 
prove to be the impetus we need to get 
our entire economy off dead center. 

We have asked the chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee to give us 
a hearing on our bill at an early date. 


WEST VIRGINIA STILL 
SHORTCHANGED? 
Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 


my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the House will debate the military 
construction bill, H.R. 6500. The Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has issued a 
report accompanying that bill which de- 
tails authorization of construction at 
military installations totaling $1,633,- 
472,000. On pages 60 through 69 of the 
committee report is included a State-by- 
State breakdown, as well as a listing of 
those areas outside the United States 
where the military construction is au- 
thorized. 

The report indicates that during the 
fiscal year 1964 there will be military 
construction in Canada, Canal Zone, 
France, Germany, Guam, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, Midway Islands, Northern Ire- 
land, Okinawa, Puerto Rico, Republic of 
Philippines, Scotland, Wake Island, and 
“various locations” overseas. The report 
also summarizes within the United 
States the proposed fiscal year 1964 mili- 
tary 
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fense Communications Agency, the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, the Defense 
Atomic Support Agency, the Defense 
Supply Agency, and the National Secu- 
rity Agency. 

The report further indicates that in 
the State-by-State breakdown of pro- 
jected construction for the fiscal year 
1964, it is contemplated that construc- 
tion will be carried out in military in- 
stallations in 49 States and the District 
of Columbia. I would like to point out, 
Mr. Speaker, that not one red cent of 
this military construction is projected 
for the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of West Vir- 
ginia has the highest rate of unemploy- 
ment of any State in the Union. Re- 
cently, on the floor of this House, I 
pointed out that not 1 cent in prime 
contracts for the fiscal year 1962 had 
been awarded by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration to the 
State of West Virginia. I would be the 
first to protest, Mr. Speaker, if Gov- 
ernment expenditures of any type—mili- 
tary, space, or other categories—were 
based on geographical considerations. 
The taxpayers of this Nation cannot af- 
ford the luxury of logrolling boondog- 
gling, or whatever you want to call it, 
when it comes to determining the prime 
Tules for where it is most economical 
and effective in the Nation’s total 
strength to locate installations. De- 
cisions on our military strength, or on 
where it is most efficient and effective 
to let prime contracts, must not be 
marred by political considerations. 

The point I am making, Mr. Speak- 
er, is that it is very strange that the 
State of West Virginia should be con- 
sistently overlooked in view of the fact 
that West Virginia has the highest rate 
of unemployment in the Nation. The 
Department of Labor indicates that in 
1962 the unemployment rate in West 
Virginia was 10.9 percent, the highest in 
the Nation. There is an ample supply 
of available manpower in West Virginia. 
Land is relatively cheap and readily 
available for sites. Transportation fa- 
cilities are excellent. The State of West 
Virginia is easily accessible to the At- 
lantic seaboard. At the present time, 
Federal contributions to unemployment 
insurance and other categories of wel- 
fare and relief payments are proportion- 
ately higher by reason of the large num- 
ber of unemployed in West Virginia. 

Thanks to the stimulus of Federal 
programs like the Accelerated Public 
Works Act and the Area Redevolpment 
Act, as well as the increased emphasis 
which has been put on placing military 
and other contracts in West Virginia, a 
number of economic improvements have 
taken place in the State in recent 
months. The State has advanced from 
the bottom of the heap to 30th in the 
Nation in the per capita value of mili- 
tary contracts awarded. The unemploy- 
ment total has dropped, even though it 
is still much too high. 

Nevertheless, a great deal remains to 
be done to bring West Virginia’s em- 
ployment rate up to closer to the na- 
tionalaverage. The point I wish to make 
is that all other considerations being 
equal, some attempt should be made to 
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see that West Virginia is not consistent- 
ly and persistently overlooked and short- 
changed in so many aspects of Federal 
expenditures and location of installa- 
tions. 


CHICKENS HATCHED BY PRESI- 
DENT’S TRADE POLICIES COME 
HOME TO ROOST 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, last year 
when Congress was debating the legisla- 
tion to give President Kennedy almost 
unrestricted powers to regulate tariffs, 
some of us warned that the President’s 
trade policies would result in failure to 
protect American industry. 

Our protests against relinquishing the 
constitutional power of Congress to reg- 
ulate tariffs were met with loud cries of 
“obstructionists,” and it was said we 
must give the President this unusual 
power in order to stimulate trade. 

Now, we find the predictions coming 
true. Our friends in Europe are not 
about to make any tariff concessions. In 
fact, in the usual manner, they have 
thumbed their noses at the United States 
and in their latest action have responded 
to our offers for mutual concessions by 
increasing the tariff on chickens. 

Once again the American people are 
witnessing a Kennedy failure. It seems 
impossible for the President to be suc- 
cessful in any area of responsibility. He 
has made a debacle of civil rights with 
the result we are actually suffering civil 
disorders and defiance of law which 
borders on revolution. He has failed to 
check inflationary trends. Government 
spending is on the rise, not decreasing. 
His restrictive measures against Amer- 
ican business and industry are contrib- 
uting to continuing unemployment. He 
has failed to check Communist aggres- 
sion even along our own borders until 
the security of the Nation is menaced by 
Russian troops and weapons from Cuba. 
His failure in dealing with the Common 
Market and in the area of trade and 
tariffs keeps his record intact. 

The action taken by the Common Mar- 
ket should serve warning to Congress 
that we had better reassert our consti- 
tutional responsibility over tariffs. We 
dare not take the chance in continuing 
the delegation of this responsibility to 
the President and his unrealistic advisers 
who seem to be more concerned with sat- 
isfying political commitments with other 
nations than in protecting American in- 
dustry. 

The extent of the confusion among 
administration policymakers and the 
probable results of the failure to enact 
tariffs in the self-interest of the United 
States is brought out in the two follow- 
ing articles. I include them as a part 
of these remarks, and call your attention 
to “Jolt From Europe for U.S. Farmers,” 
from the U.S. News & World Report of 
June 10, and “A Disintegrating Alliance,” 
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editorial from the Washington Daily 
News of June 3: 
Jott Prom EUROPE ror U.S. FARMERS 

BrussEts.—On May 30, the European Com- 
mon Market suddenly raised its tariff on 
American chickens. Effective June 10, the 
levy will be 14.25 cents a pound, instead of 
about 13 cents. 

The action was just the opposite of what 
U.S. officials had e . It came a day 
after U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman warned that Common Market coun- 
tries will get no tariff concessions from the 
United States unless they give American farm 
products fair access to their markets. 

The tariff-boosting decision was made by 
agriculture ministers of France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg. 
in West Germany alone, U.S. chicken ex- 
porters were building up a $50 million a 
year business. American officials regarded 
the action on chickens as a portent of what 
may await the $1.3 billion market for US. 
farm products in the Common Market area. 

The Americans had been working for 
months to get the tariff on chickens reduced. 

Comment of one U.S. official: “We've done 
everything but send a battleship up the 
Rhine.” 

A DISINTEGRATING ALLIANCE 

The Western Alliance which has borne up 
bravely under threat of Soviet missiles may 
yet collapse over such a nonexplosive item 
as a frozen chicken. 

In increasing the tariff on imported fry- 
ers, the European Common Market council 
has hauled off and kicked Uncle Sam in the 
shins once too often. 

It is not that U.S. frozen fryer exports con- 
stitute a major share of our foreign trade. 
They amounted to less than $50 million a 
year at the peak, 2 years ago, and have been 
reduced to almost half that by Common 
Market tariff increases. 

United States negotiators had expected to 
get the chicken tariff reduced. Instead it 
was raised a little over a cent a pound, to 
14.25 cents. 

The action perhaps telegraphs Common 
Market intentions as to tariffs on other U.S. 
agricultural products being sold to Europe, 
a commerce now amounting to nearly $1.3 
billion a year. 

And it also hints coming events in the 
negotiations for generally lowered tariffs fol- 
lowing the passage, last year, of the US. 
Trade Expansion Act. The recent prelimi- 
nary session on this subject barely was saved 
by a makeshift agreement designed to meet 
the objections of France. 

Since then the French veto of even con- 
tinuing conference between a British mission 
and permanent staffs of the Eco- 
nomic Committee indicates the extent of 
President de Gaulle’s scorn for President 
Kennedy’s vision of a free-trading Atlantic 
community. 

The Trade Expansion Act has been hailed 
as the supreme achievement of the Kennedy 
administration. Given even modest Eu- 
ropean cooperation, this should be a sound 
appraisal. But the whole idea of reciprocal 
tariff reduction is endangered by the 
De Gaulle concept of a little Europe, sur- 
rounded by a high tariff fence. 

The six nations composing the Common 
Market have risen from war devastation to 
a prosperity they seem unable to stand largely 
by means of American billions in foreign aid. 
We have, moreover, borne the lion’s share 
of European defense since the last war, and 
are continuing to bear it, and that is a sub- 
stantial reason for our embarrassing balance 
of payments deficit. 

If these recent European decisions indicate 
the way things are to be, then the United 
States must reappraise its whole European 
policy, an exercise which is long overdue any- 
how. Action must be substituted for wheed- 
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ling. This action should include U.S. tariffs 
so placed as to hurt severely European export 
business with this country. And we should 
start reducing our military forces on the 
continent, 

A trade war among military allies against 
communism is a shocking prospect but it 
needs to be demonstrated that U.S, patience 
under insult and ingratitude is not endless. 
The Europeans must be confronted with the 
results of their folly. That is the best chance 
of reversing this reactionary trend and saving 
the alliance from disintegration. 


LET’S GROW MORE SUGAR IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, now that 
there is general concern about the price 
of sugar, this is a good time to consider 
again what can be done to provide us 
with a more stable, economical supply 
of sugar. 

When the sugar bill was considered 
last year I testified before the House 
Committee on Agriculture suggesting 
that the legislation allow farmers in the 
Wabash Valley the opportunity to grow- 
ing and refining more beet sugar. 

This would have many advantages. 
It would increase the stable supply of 
sugar, grown in our own country and not 
subject to the sudden changes which in- 
terfere with our trade with other coun- 
tries. It would allow those farmers to 
divert these acres from other production, 
such as feed grains which are already 
grown in great surplus. It would mean 
that our own farmers would have addi- 
tional income from this new crop, and 
that we would not be increasing the 
drain on our gold reserves by oversea 

urchases. 


p 

However, this point of view was 
ignored because of considerations of in- 
ternational relations which were pushed 
by the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Now when the price of sugar has 
spiraled tremendously, the Department 
of Agriculture suddenly tells farmers 
they can grow all of the sugarbeets they 
want to this year and next. Does this 
offer any real solution to the problem? 
Does it offer any real incentive to 
Hoosier farmers, for instance, to turn to 
beet production? 

No, it does not. To go into beet pro- 
duction on a sound basis these producers 
need a reasonable assurance that they 
will be able to continue to produce beets 
not for 1 year, but for several years. 

Economical and efficient production 
requires the establishment of refining 
facilities centered in the production 
area. Obviously the creation of such 
facilities cannot be undertaken on the 
basis of a crash quota assignment which 
will last only 1 year. 

Consequently if the Department of 
Agriculture wants to make the freeing 
of quotas on beet producers meaningful, 
it must commit itself to work for a per- 
manent assignment of beet quotas to 
these other areas. 
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We can quickly test the good faith of 
the Department in this matter. If they 
do not indicate a move in this direction, 
then the press releases about removing 
limitations on beet production are just 
part of the smokescreen being used in a 
futile effort to conceal the economic loss 
which the sugar price increase has 
caused. 


TAX REFORMS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my understanding that tax reforms 
proposed by the administration have, as 
their ultimate goal, stimulation of the 
industrial economy of the Nation. 

This goal is immediate. The more 
distant aim is to generate more tax 
dollars from an expanded economy. This 
is probably a necessity when the full 
impact of deficit spending is recognized. 

It appears obvious to me that the im- 
position of additional tax burdens on 
any basic industry would tend to de- 
feat the stipulated goal. Yet that is 
precisely what is proposed by the Presi- 
dent who is advocating new and more 
stringent tax policies on oil and gas 
production. 

The President’s tax recommendations 
which affect the oil and gas industry 
would: 

First, reduce the percentage depletion 
rate by requiring losses in any year on a 
mineral property to be carried over to 
subsequent years solely for the purpose 
of adversely affecting the otherwise al- 
rg abegia deduction for percentage deple- 

on. 

Second, repeal the provision which to- 
day permits a taxpayer to aggregate 
into one property several mineral inter- 
ests for the purpose of computing per- 
centage depletion. 

Third, tax gains on the sale of a min- 
eral property at the higher ordinary in- 
come rate rather than the capital gains 
rate when a taxpayer sells his mineral 
properties to the extent he has deducted 
intangible development expenditures and 
depletion up to the cost basis of the 
property. 

Fourth, disallow foreign development 
expenditures against U.S. income. 

It is axiomatic that the greater the 
tax burden carried by an industry, the 
harder it is for that industry to be pro- 
ductive. Carried to its extreme, an in- 
dustry could quickly be rendered impo- 
tent solely due to an unrealistic tax 
policy. I am very fearful that enact- 
ment of the new tax proposals having to 
do with this industry could be disastrous. 
These proposals if enacted could bring 
on more adverse changes all of which 
would further discourage an already 
struggling industry. 

When we talk of the oil and gas in- 
dustry, we talk of an industry which is 
‘now in a depressed condition. We are 
speaking of an industry which has found 
it necessary to reduce drilling activity 
from a peak of 58,160 wells in 1956 to 
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only 46,179 in 1962. This is a decline of 
nearly 12,000 wells. 

In my State of Kansas, drilling activity 
reached a peak of 4,958 completions in 
1955. During last year, 1962, only 3,961 
wells were drilled in Kansas. This is a 
decline of nearly 1,000 wells, or of 20 
percent. Exploratory crew activity is 
down approximately 30 percent over the 
same period. This is indicative of fewer 
discoveries in the years ahead for actual 
exploratory drilling is only undertaken 
after a search for subsurface conditions 
favorable to the accumulation of oil and 
gas. 
These facts foretell fewer wildcat 
wells in the future, a further decrease 
in development drilling, less employ- 
ment, dwindling county, State, and Fed- 
eral taxes, and declining development of 
this vital and basic resource. 

The facts also foretell a decline in the 
active search for methods to increase re- 
covery from reserves already proven. 
Were this effort to produce only 1 per- 
cent more of the known reserves in Kan- 
sas, more than 43 million barrels of ad- 
ditional oil, subject to taxes, would 
ultimately be recovered with a present 
market value of over $125 million, 

However, there must be a reasonable 
economic expectation to result from this 
effort before it is justified. And this re- 
lates to production from wells of less 
than 100 feet, or greater than 8,000 feet, 
both of which we have in Kansas. 

It is disheartening to one from an oil 
State to be aware of the depressed condi- 
tion of an essential industry and to wit- 
ness its gradual deterioration in so brief a 
number of years. It is disillusioning to 
now be faced with a proposition, as out- 
lined in the President's tax message, that 
would further suppress the normal and 
natural progress of a great industry. 

To add to the tax burden of the indus- 
try, as suggested in the President’s mes- 
sage, would not be an act of tax reforma- 
tion; it would be an act of stagnation. 

Speaking of the tax burdens, one often 
hears the charge that the oil and gas in- 
dustry does not pay its fair share of taxes. 
This is a fallacious charge; and in rebut- 
tal thereto, I wish to state that accord- 
ing to a recent study by the Petroleum 
Industry Research Foundation, Inc., it 
was found that the tax bill on U.S. petro- 
leum companies and their products ex- 
ceeded by far the total tax burden im- 
posed upon any other industry and its 
products. 

This study found that the petroleum 
industry and its products in 1961 paid to 
all U.S: governmental units—Federal, 
State, and local—a total of $7.8 billion or 
6.7 percent of the total of all such taxes 
paid. Further, the domestic oil indus- 
try's tax bill, exclusive of the excise and 
sales taxes on its products, in relation to 
income, is approximately 5 percent. 
This percentage is above or about the 
same as that paid by most other 
industries. 

Mr. Speaker, if our Nation is to broad- 
en its industrial economy, if it is to spur 
development of our natural resources, if 
it is to increase tax revenues as a result 
of increased industrial activity, then we 
cannot afford to take a negative ap- 
proach. Instead, we must be positive. 
This industry must be encouraged, not 
suppressed. 
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THE AREA REDEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM IS A MOVEMENT OF ENOR- 
MOUS PROMISE—IT CREATES 
NEW JOBS AND NEW INDUSTRIES 
AND ADDS TO THE NATION’S 
TOTAL OUTPUT OF GOODS AND 
SERVICES—BY CREATING EM- 
PLOYMENT, IT ADDS TO THE NA- 
TION’S DEMAND FOR GOODS AND 
SERVICES AND RESULTS IN A 
HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 
FOR OUR PEOPLE—ADVANCING 
SEED-CORN MONEY TO CREATE A 
NEW INDUSTRY HAS RESULTED IN 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT GET- 
TING BACK MORE IN TAX REV- 
ENUES THAN IT LENT, AS WELL AS 
GETTING BACK THE LOAN PLUS 
INTEREST—NEW INDUSTRY MUST 
BE CREATED IN THE DISTRESSED 
AREAS IF FULL EMPLOYMENT IS 
TO BE ACHIEVED—THE AMOUNT 
OF FUNDS TO BE MADE AVATL- 
ABLE THROUGH LOANS AND 
GRANTS FOR ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT IN THE DISTRESSED 
AREAS IS ABOUT 1 PERCENT OF 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, Patman] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, to include a list of States 
and otherwise of projects affected by the 
Area Redevelopment Act and the Ac- 
celerated Public Works Act, and to in- 
clude tables and extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
propose to take inventory of the Area Re- 
development Act. Just what has been 
done in each State of our Union? I 
think you will be amazed by the record, 
and it is a good record; good because 
the law as enacted Ly Congress has been 
overwhelmingly and effectively used by 
the individual States to bolster sagging 
elements of their economies, It is good, 
because just as Congress provided, the 
States have participated in this grass- 
roots free enterprise program to create 
new jobs. Local economies have been 
stimulated through Federal seeding of 
the overall economic potentials of the 
individual areas. 

On examination, we find that not one 
of the 50 sovereign States is free of 
pockets of unemployment or underem- 
ployment, for the elimination of which 
the Congress passed the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

Not one Member of this Congress has 
been elected from a State which can 
honestly say, “There is nothing the Area 
Redevelopment Act can do to help us help 
ourselves.” 

What have the individual States 
thought of the Area Redevelopment Act? 
How have they made use of the Area 
Redevelopment Act which requires each 
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State to pass on each project before it is 
sent on to ARA for consideration? 
FORTY-FOUR STATES HAVE APPROVED PROJECTS 

The accounting record shows that 44 
of our sovereign States have passed and 
and approved projects which have been 
forwarded to ARA for approval and 
financing. 

More than 36 million Americans live 
in areas eligible for Area Redevelopment 
Act assistance. Now, let me say this. 
For us who are about to pass again on 
the wisdom and necessity for continuing 
this work so well begun, let us go on 
with the task. 

Let us continue this needed work for 
our own people, just as we have helped 
the stranger in a foreign land. Let us 
hold out our helping hand to our eco- 
nomically bypassed brother in all our 
States and help him attain a truly Amer- 
ican economic level of living. 

CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT AND PERSISTENT 

UNDEREM PLOYMENT 

Let it be said of this Congress that it 
had the strength to carry forward the 
attack upon chronic unemployment and 
persistent underemployment in 
country. Let us provide the tools for 
expanding and creating new industries, 
building needed public facilities, for the 
technical help so many of our communi- 
ties need, and for the training and re- 
training which is proving so successful 
wherever it has been tried. 

Let us go on with this attack which 
benefits us all—the newly employed, the 
enterprising businessmen, the States, and 
our Federal Government. 

ALL FUNDS NOW SPOKEN FOR 


The work of ARA is well begun. On 
June 1, 1963, all the funds you have 
authorized to do the job have been 
spoken for on deserving projects, 
prudently arrived at, carefully selected 
by the States and either approved or 
awaiting approval by ARA. 

If there is no new authorization of 
funds at this time, there is nothing to do 
but to close shop and turn away any new 
applicants for ARA assistance. 

Who will tell the Americans in the un- 
derdeveloped domestic areas that they 
may not borrow and repay enough from 
their Government to help them create 
their own jobs? 

Let me repeat: If we do not supply ad- 
ditional authorizations for ARA, there 
will be no funds with which the govern- 
ments of your States can approve proj- 
ects for ARA consideration. We will 
close the door on our own good citizens. 

NO CONFLICT BETWEEN AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
AND ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 

For those of you who would like the 
specifics, I am inserting in the Recorp 
at the end of my remarks State-by-State 
summaries of activity under the Area 
Redevelopment Act and under the Ac- 
celerated Public Works Act as well. The 
latter act applies to the same areas but 
also includes labor surplus areas in addi- 
tion to redevelopment areas, and in- 
cludes all 50 States. By the way, these 
acts are not in conflict, they do not over- 
lap; but they do very closely dovetail 
and complement each other. 

Following these summary tables I am 
also inserting in the Record a detailed 
listing of the projects that have been 
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approved in each area either under- the 
Area Redevelopment Act or under the 
Accelerated Public Works Act. This is a 
magnificent record of accomplishment. 

Some of the historians have said that 
it was more than coincidence that the 
Declaration of Independence and Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” both ap- 
peared in the same year: 1776. Both 
docments breathe the same fire of free- 
dom and emphasize the dignity and 
worth of the individual—one in the civil 
and political realm and the other in the 
economic realm. 

PRODUCTION IS THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 


One of the great contributions of 
“Wealth of Nations” was to make it un- 
mistakably clear what the wealth of na- 
tions consists of. The wealth of a na- 
tion is not rated by its stock of money, 
its hoard of gold or silver, or its inven- 
tory of any other assets. The wealth of 
a nation is measured by the amount of 
goods and services it produces. Anation 
which produces only a small amount of 
goods and services per capita is a poor 
nation. Similarly a nation which has 
high unemployment of its labor force 
and its productive machines is a great 
deal poorer than it need be. 

UNITED STATES IS POORER BECAUSE OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The United States is a much poorer 
nation than it ought to be because today 
we have more than 4 million of our 
workers completely unemployed, and 
perhaps almost as many underemployed, 
engaged only in part-time work or at 
makeshift work which is far below the 
skills and capabilities of the people in- 
volved. For at least 5 years now such 
unemployment has been with us. In 
these years the totally unemployed have 
amounted to well over 5 percent of the 
total labor force. 

LOSS ESTIMATED AT $35 TO $50 BILLION 


As a consequence, the loss of wealth 
we have suffered and are suffering is im- 
mense. It is variously estimated that 
we are losing between $35 and $50 
billion a year in goods and services 
that would be produced if we did no 
more than reduce unemployment to 4 
percent of the labor force. Just think 
of it—many people bemoan the fact that 
we have a Federal budget of almost $100 
billion—that the Federal Government is 
taking almost $100 billion of our current 
production, our real wealth. Yet the 
fact is that the Nation is throwing away 
between one-third and one-half of this 
amount annually simply by not produc- 
ing what it would produce if we achieved 
the administration’s very modest goals 
of having only 4 percent of the labor 
force unemployed. 

How can we recoup this wealth? How 
can we prevent the erosion of our op- 
portunities and capabilities and prevent 
all of this potential wealth going down 
the drain? 


ARA BILL WILL MAKE AMERICA WEALTHIER 


One thing that we can do which will 
be tremendously helpful is to pass a re- 
vised area redevelopment bill which the 
House will debate and act upon next 
week. 

I would not wish to overstate the im- 
portance of the area redevelopment bill 
because it is certainly not the whole an- 
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swer to our unemployment problem. To 
achieve full employment and the full 
output of wealth that our Nation should 
produce will require many things. Such 
achievement will require the right kind 
of monetary and fiscal policy on the part 
of our Federal Government; more and 
better education for our people to equip 
them for the kinds of jobs present day 
technology requires; better and more 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust 
laws to improve the self-adjusting 
processes of the market place; and other 
things. But the area redevelopment pro- 
gram is most certainly an essential part 
of any program to improve employment 
and it is tremendously important to the 
whole Nation. 

Within the past few days the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald has car- 
ried two pieces on this matter which I 
believe the Members of the House will 
find most informative and most persua- 
sive. 

FARM FAMILIES MOVING TO CITIES 

One of these was the feature editorial 
which appeared yesterday, June 3, titled 
“Industry Going Farmward.” Here the 
Post points out quite correctly that mil- 
lions of farm families have been stream- 
ing into the cities to find jobs and that 
while most of them find jobs many are 
added to the unemployed who live in 
city slums and in any case this exodus 
of the population from the rural com- 
munities is adding to the confusion and 
the acute social problems of the big city. 
The Post expresses the view that the 
effort which the Federal Government is 
making to help create new industry and 
create industrial jobs for the lower in- 
come farm families is a movement of 
enormous promise. It adds: 

It is better all around if useful employ- 
ment can be found for many of these people 
near to their rural homes. 


The area redevelopment program is, 
of course, designed not just to help the 
depressed farm areas. There are many 
areas suffering from depressed local 
conditions because resources have been 
exhausted. Some particular industry on 
which the area depended has died out 
or moved away because of changes in 
production methods, changes in the 
demand for products, etc. In all of these 
cases the problem is to help the local area 
develop new profitable industries to pro- 
vide productive employment for those 
people who have been displaced through 
changes in industry, relocations, or in in- 
dustrial manpower requirements. 

JOBS MUST BE CREATED WHERE THE PEOPLE ARE 


Unless new industries are created 
locally to provide jobs, many of the un- 
employed and the underemployed will 
not be put to work under any circum- 
stances. Despite the tremendous waves 
of migration which have been taking 
place, a great many people living in the 
depressed areas will not leave their local 
communities even under extreme eco- 
nomic pressures. As we know, many 
people have very strong ties to their local 
communities and cannot easily pull up 
stakes and move to the city in search of 
a job. There are family ties, commit- 
ments to a home mortgage, and dozens 
of other considerations which prevent 
the family from moving. Even if it 
were not otherwise undesirable to have 
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all the American people piled up in a 
few great cities, it would still be a case 
of either helping to develop industries 
in the rural and small town communities 
or having the Nation lose the wealth 
that a large percentage of the labor 
force might turn out. Rural America is 
undergoing a great exodus. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the population of 
the Nation increased by 1812 percent 
between the last two census years—1950 
and 1960—more than half of the 3,134 
counties of the country lost population, 
Some 1,536 counties, of which at least 
1,300 are rural counties, showed a net 
decline in population within the decade. 
FARMERS PENALIZED FOR INCREASING EFFICIENCY 


In 1950 some 23 million people, or 15.3 
percent of our population, still lived on 
farms. By 1960 the number living on a 
farm was down to 15.6 million, or only 
8.7 percent of the total population. By 
last year, 1962, another million people 
had left the farms, leaving only 7.7 per- 
cent of our total population living on 
farms. 

It is a wonderful thing, of course, that 
less than 8 percent of our workers can 
produce the food and natural fiber needs 
of the country and, in addition help to 
feed millions of people in countries less 
fortunate. As you know, a nation can 
enjoy the luxury of industrialization and 
enjoy the high standard of living and the 
variety of goods and services which in- 
dustry turns out only when its agricul- 
ture progresses to the point that labor 
can be freed from the more essential 
pursuits of feeding the nation. We are 
told, for example, that in Russia today 
it takes at least half of the population 
to feed the nation and in many of the 
less developed countries of the world al- 
most the entire population is engaged in 
the pursuit of trying to feed themselves. 
FARM PRODUCTIVITY SHOULD BE A BLESSING TO 

THE NATION 


Accordingly, we can feel very proud of 
American agriculture. Despite all the 
so-called farm props, helps and aids from 
the Federal Government that are said to 
keep inefficient and marginal farmers in 
business, farm productivity has in- 
creased, since World War II, at three 
times the rate of the productivity in- 
creases that have taken place in the rest 
of industry and commerce. According 
to Department of Labor reports, output 
per man hour of work in nonagricul- 
tural businesses increased by 48 percent 
between 1947 and 1962 while in the same 
period productivity per man hour of 
work in agriculture increased by 140 per- 
cent. The race continues and agricul- 
ture continues to stay ahead. Each year 
agriculture enjoys a productivity in- 
crease of approximately 6 percent over 
the preceding year while nonfarm in- 
dustry shows productivity increases of 
substantially less than 3 percent. This 
ability of American farms to produce 
more and more farm products with less 
and less labor results from increased 
mechanization, increased uses of fertil- 
izers and insecticides, new hybrid plants 
and animals and better farm methods. 

When farm labor is displaced and the 
labor moves away, so too the small towns 
and villages are displaced because there 
is now less need for the services which 
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the small towns and villages grew up to 

supply. 

Yes, it is a fine thing that more of the 
population are being freed from the basic 
policy of feeding the Nation and being 
made available for jobs in industry and 
in the services. But where will be the 
displaced farmworkers and the younger 
generations leaving the farm find these 
jobs? The answer is that more jobs must 
be created and they must be created in 
the local towns and communities where 
the people are. We do not want to re- 
locate jobs, of course. We want to in- 
crease the total number of jobs in the 
Nation and increase the total industry, 
services, and output of wealth in the 
Nation. 

HOW A SEED-CORN LOAN HELPED LONE STAR 
STEEL AND REPAID ITSELF MANY TIMES 
The area redevelopment program is 

not a Federal handout. It is a program 
which offers help to those communities 
that want to help themselves. Under 
this program the Federal Government 
is, in effect, advancing the seed-corn 
money by which the local communities 
can create new industries and new jobs 
and new wealth for the whole Nation. 

In my own district—the First Con- 
gressional District of Texas—I have seen 
@ very good example of how seed-corn 
money supplied by the Federal Govern- 
ment can benefit the community, benefit 
the whole Nation, and pay back the 
money to the Federal Government many 
times over. 

After World War II, the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the RFC, lent funds 
to the Lone Star Steel Co. to build a steel 
mill at Lone Star, Tex. The total Fed- 
eral loan involved was some $75 million. 

Recently I wrote the head of that 
firm asking how much Federal taxes had 
been paid by this company. He wrote 
back saying that in 11 years—1952 
through 1962—the company has paid in 
income taxes to the Federal Government 
$39,211,000 and paid income taxes from 
taxes withheld from the employees’ 
earnings in the same period of $28,- 
318,000, making a total of taxes paid of 
$67,529,000. In other words, the com- 
pany has generated directly Federal in- 
come taxes in 11 years alone almost equal 
to the total amount of the loan. We 
have no way of estimating what addi- 
tional Federal taxes have been paid by 
private contractors and service people 
doing business generated by this com- 
pany. I suspect that it would equal or 
exceed the $67 million of direct taxes 
paid by the company. 

More than this, the investment of this 
seed-corn money has resulted in between 
4,000 and 5,000 new jobs and the Fed- 
eral loan has been repaid with interest, 
although partly so through refinancing 
with private sources of finance, 

The amount of funds which the Fed- 
eral Government is being asked to put 
in the ARA program is a very modest 
sum indeed. It is modest compared to 
the size of the job to be done and it is 
modest compared to what we have done 
along the same lines for other countries. 
PROPOSED HELP TO DISTRESSED AREAS AT HOME 

ABOUT 1 PERCENT OF AID GIVEN ABROAD 

Two years ago the area revedelopment 

bill authorized loans and grants aggre- 
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gating $395 million for the program. 
The present bill, on which we will act 
next week, will expand the authorization 
for the program by $455 million to carry 
the program over the next 2 years. In 
other words, all of the funds authorized 
as of 2 years from now will amount to 
$850 million. In contrast we have au- 
thorized for assistance to foreign coun- 
tries some 866 ½ billion. 

In other words, the total amount of 
funds we will have authorized for the 
area redevelopment program, after we 
enact the expanded ARA bill, will be 
slightly over 1 percent of the amount 
of funds we had lent or granted to for- 
eign countries in the period since World 
War I through June 30 of last year. 
The amount for each of our foreign fi- 
nancing programs is shown in the table 
below. In the case of international 
agencies, only the amount for the U.S. 
subscription to the agency is shown. It 
is as follows: 

U.S. foreign aid, including international 
financial institution 
[Cumulative to June 30, 1962—Estimated 
projection for fiscal 1963-64] 


Billions 
World Bank—I BRD $0. 635 
International Finance tion.. 035 
Inter-American Development Bank... .190 
CCC 135 
Export-Import Bank 7. 506 


6 ——ALt ac ee 357, 954 


Total foreign aid 
1 Long-term loans (over 5 years). 
Includes: Grants and loans of AID; so- 
cial progress trust fund; food for peace (Pub- 
lic Law 480); other U.S. economic programs 
excluding U.S. contributions to international 
financial institutions listed in tabulation. 


A second most interesting piece to ap- 
pear in the Washington Post was one by 
Julius Duscha, appearing in the Post on 
May 31. It describes the condition of 
an area of Indiana and a new factory 
built in that area to bring industrial jobs 
to displaced farmworkers. 

Both the Post editorial I referred to 
and the piece by Julius Duscha are as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1963] 
INDUSTRY GOING FARMWARD 


Secretary Freeman's tour of numerous 
rural areas development projects in southern 
Indiana has focused attention upon the 
transformation that is taking place in many 
farm regions. Federal funds spent through 
the Department of Agriculture and the Com- 
merce Department's depressed-areas program 
are helping to take industrial jobs to low-in- 
come farm families. It is a movement of 
enormous promise. 

With the general mechanization of farms, 
millions of farm families have been stream- 
ing into the cities. Most of them find jobs, 
but some are added to the lists of the unem- 
ployed who live in city slums, often in worse 
circumstances than they experienced on 
the farm. Meanwhile they add to the con- 
gestion and the acute social problems of the 
big cities. It is better all around if useful 
employment can be found for many of these 
people near to their rural homes. 

In some instances industry, too, is finding 
substantial advantages in locating plants in 
rural areas, Cheap land is available for 
such establishments, congestion is avoided, 
and ample labor for small operations ts at 
hand in many rural sections. The natural 
advantages plus governmental aid have 
brought a remarkable increase in this type 
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of enterprise. The proportion of the em- 
ployed population living on farms and work- 
ing in nonagricultural pursuits nearly 
doubled between 1940 and 1960. 

In many instances farmers work part time 
in their fields and time in factories. 
If nonfarm jobs are available, the wives and 
the sons and daughters of farmers can join 
the Nation’s work force without leaving home, 
Department of Agriculture studies show that 
40 percent of the farm population who are 
gainfully employed have some kind of job 
off the farm. 

This is a trend that merits much encour- 
agement. The national health requires well- 
rounded development, with rural as well as 
urban areas participating in growth and pros- 
perity. Social, economic, and political prob- 
lems could be seriously complicated with too 
much of the country’s population concen- 
trated in enormous metropolitan centers. It 
is greatly to our advantage that 8 percent 
of our workers can feed the Nation, but as 
this percentage continues to decline it is 
infinitely better to take industrial jobs to 
the farmer, wherever feasible, than to force 
him into congested metropolitan centers in 
order to eke out a living. 


[From the Washington Post, May 31, 1963] 


Factory ON HILL IN INDIANA BRINGS WORK 
TO FARMERS OF DECLINING AREA 
(By Julius Duscha) 

Sarem, IND., May 30.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman walked across a 
freshly plowed field, picked up a shiny shovel 
and planted a tree in a ceremony that sym- 
bolized the vast changes swiftly overtaking 
rural areas. 

The field had not been plowed for corn; 
it will be the front lawn of a modern shoe 
factory located on a southern Indiana hill. 

Already employed in the factory are farm- 
ers, their wives, and daughters. Before and 
after their day on the assembly line the 
farmers and their families milk cows, feed 
hogs, water cattle, and till fields. 

The Bata shoe factory at Salem is one of 
scores of new factories that are springing up 
in corn and cotton fields under the spur of 
the Commerce Department's depressed areas 
program and the Agriculture Department's 
rural areas development program. 

The factories bring work to rural areas like 
southern Indiana where young and old have 
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been leaving the farms and small towns for 
jobs in the cities. 

But the factories in the fields are also 
raising economic and political questions of 
great importance to the entire Nation. 

Freeman visited the shoe factory during a 
2-day tour this week of State, local, and 
Federal rural development projects in south- 
ern 

He saw a water system being built for a 
small town, small earth dams being con- 
structed to prevent creeks from flooding, 
trees and grass being planted to stop erosion 
on hillsides, houses and other farm buildings 
being improved with Government loans, and 
tourist traffic being encouraged with new 
parks and camping and picnicking grounds. 

There were other commercial enterprises— 
a furniture factory rebuilt with Federal help, 
a new glass plant using long-neglected silica 
sand deposits and a fishing resort developed 
by a farmer. 

During his tour Freeman stressed the im- 
portance of local initiative in developing de- 
clining rural areas, but few of the projects 
that are making life better on the farms and 
in the small towns would have been possible 
without Federal loans and grants. 

Indiana is regarded as a bastion of con- 
servatism. The very mention of the State’s 
name conjures up visions of the self-suffi- 
cient America of James Whitcomb Riley and 
Booth Tarkington. 

But however much the people of Indiana 
want to help themselves today, it is the Fed- 
eral Government that has provided the 
push—and cash—needed to lift depressed 
areas like southern Indiana out of the nostal- 
gia of Riley's 19th century farm and Tarking- 
ton's turn-of-the-century small town into 
the prosperity of the 1960's. 

Everywhere I went with Secretary Free- 
man in southern Indiana I heard talk about 
new Federal highways, more Government 
loans and grants from Washington and ad- 
ditional technical assistance from Federal 
agencies. 

Everyone wants water and sewage systems, 
dams, new farm houses and barns and better 
parks, but the biggest prize of all in the 
rural redevelopment race is new industry. 

Freeman refiected rural sentiment when 
he told a luncheon at the new Bata shoe 
plant: “We want to provide places for your 
youngsters to work where they can look out 
on this beautiful countryside.” 
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Through the plant’s picture windows the 
luncheon guests could see the rolling hills 
of southern Indiana, a vista far more de- 
sirable than smoke-filled industrial slums of 
a Chicago or a Detroit. 

But industry is more interested in the view 
from its own ledgers than in the view from 
its windows. Before a company like Bata 
would locate at Salem it had to be given 
several Federal favors. 


SOME RAISED LOCALLY 


Bata, a worldwide manufacturer of ten- 
nis and other canvas shoes, has moved into a 
$758,000 plant. Most of the cost will be 
financed by an Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration loan from the Federal Government. 
The US. loan totals $474,300. The rest of 
the money was raised locally. 

The company is also getting Federal aid 
for training its workers. More than $64,000 
in U.S. funds is being used to train 340 men 
and women to work on sewing and rubber- 
molding assembly lines in the new plant. 
None of the work is highly skilled, 

Bata’s own investment in the new plant is 
the cost of its machinery, which is believed 
to be considerably less than the $758,000 
cost of the plant building itself. 

Although the company seems fully able to 
finance its own expansion, of which the 
Salem plant is a part, and to train its own 
workers, Federal aid is being given the firm 
because this is apparently the only way 
most industry can be lured to depressed 
areas. 

In addition to the federally and locally 
financed plant, which Bata has agreed to 
82 8 20 yee. the company was attracted 

southern na by what its manager 
calls “the help situation.” 

By this the manager means men and wom- 
en who generally will work for less than will 
people in the cities. The beginning wage at 
the Bata plant, for example, will be only 
$51 a week. Under piecework rates, the com- 
pany says that women will be able to make 
up to $90 a week and men up to $110. 

It will also be harder for a union to or- 
ganize a plant in a rural area where jobs of 
any kind are scarce and where unions are 
considered an alien influence. 

The industrial trees that are g 
to sprout in the countryside thus have far- 
aene national as well as rural ramifica- 

ns. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
Status of APW projects, by States, pending and approved, as of May 31, 1963 


[Dollars in thousands] 
Approved Pending Approved 
State State 
Number of | Estimated | Number of | Estimated 
projects APW cost projects APW cost 
United States 2, 956 $345, 808 Nebraska 20 $1, 249 19 81,318 
8 4 119 2 250 
Alabama 93 10, 121 New Hampshire 5 2. 472 7 1,114 
Alask: 11. 372 29 New Jersey. 146 44, 724 60 18, 769 
580 29 5,010 New Mexico. 45 5,341 96 7,066 
12, 977 93 6, New Vork 192 , 853 67 11,624 
26, 669 106 12, 374 North Caroli 73 13, 359 72 6, 879 
3,274 27 2, 436 — eee — S 6 472 
6, 037 36 3, 932 n 164 33, 450 56 9, 750 
746 4 351 Oklahoma. 126 19, 424 88 7, 783 
27, 393 42 5, 898 8 70 9.252 47 5, 872 
15, 173 85 6, 170 Pennsylvania. 444 91,317 191 31,741 
12 6 545 hode 34 13, 980 19 6, 030 
1,370 45 3, 634 South Carolina. 35 3, 441 46 5, 147 
19, 083 94 10, 631 th Dak 45 3, 918 6 956 
8, 302 54 6, 098 ennessee 12⁵ „ 185 61 8, 599 
342 1 385 Texas 102 20, 070 71 9, 399 
3, 759 9 602 Utah 65 7, 989 39 3, 359 
35, 273 121 17, 792 Vermo: 2 853 4 385 
59, 531 88 14, 136 Virginia 26 4.400 47 1.981 
1,703 29 2,456 Washington. 51 8, 88 7.204 
I, 502 15 966 West Virginia.. 127 33, 113 17, 637 
20, 797 36 8, 280 Wisconsin... 109 9, 76 3,535 
75, 730 239 25, 405 Wyoming. 
18, 708 82 6, 303 American 
13, 252 72 6, 953 Guam 
20, 398 83 5,051 Puerto Rico. 
6, 881 39 3,021 irgin Islands. 
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Financial assistance projects, pending and approved, as of May 31, 1968 
Amounts in thousands} 


Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963) 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars) 


| Project 
ALABAMA 
Anniston area EANES A A PELRA IE reclamation, land development Alabama National Forest 20 J ----------- 
E City Hall, Anniston.-....-.--. 
Improve streets, Jacksonville. 
Autauga County, 5(b)............--...-...-....-.--| Autauga Terrazo Tile, Inc.: Expand present tile production facilities............._|......--..-- 
= 7:50) ater facilities, TORS Ay) ES SE, FS 
Post office improvement, Pratt ville— 
Barbour County, 50 


C 
e ee 


Blount County, 5(b) 
Bullock County, pra Mian. (c SOE tii PECAN ̃ ˙ a MRO tae 
Butler County, Improve wildlife facility, West Chapman.. 


Cherokee County, 5(b) 


40 5 8 
22 17 18 238 
1 1 1 476 
13 1 1 217 
48 2 14 4, 807 
10 11 13 8, 986 
9 1 1 
: 4 4 4, 064 2 
12 3 3 1, 390 4 
73 10 15 11, 184 5 
1 1 1 728 
1 3 3 3, 452 1 
9 4 4 2, 596 2 
18 7 8 472 7 
iz 6 8 4,829 6 
2 2 48 2 48 IE A i E 
54 13 4,815 25 20, 024 13 19 
25 11 17, 093 11 17, 093 4 4 
11 16 2, 430 19 2, 650 6 6 
7 6 5,616 6 5, 616 2 4 
10 8 2, 021 4 2,170 5 7 
53 21 12, 800 25 13, 865 1 12 
18 15 2. 958 17 3,130 9 10 
60 3 1, 196 5 2, 059 3 5 
23 6 3, 284 6 3, 284 1 4 
16 1 429 2 480 1 2 
13 ——— eS a_n e Saas 
3 a 85 1 
3 FBT SE — 81 ̃ bu - . ont eo 
6 4 1, 888 4 1, 888 4 
23 3 702 5 1,075 1 
13 4 5 4 15, 280 9 
5 13 12, 396 3 702 16 098 4 
10 14 3.841 4 661 AS A aS RST” A enema Haren 
33 16 6, 661 5 1,747 21 
9 8 1, 631 3 1,547 11 
4¹ 15 6, 807 6 433 2 
56 9 S See ee. 
1 1 286 1 45 S 
2⁴ 4 4.754 2 658 6 
24 . ... „.. d - „ Ment one See Sa ae, eee OE 
45 11 6, 191 4 200 15 
54 17 27, 368 2 190 19 
11 2 607 - Sie pl A e a E AE 
3 2 153 r 
= 4 1, 095 4 1. 2 
16 6 1, 523 8 3, 902 4 
37 10 18, 071 24 66, 818 18 
21 9 4, 082 12 4, 262 2 
4 4 3. 927 5 ares e 1 
1, 058 332 | 228, 211 435 295 


ae 
28 


gy 
8832 


P 


presen 
8882888888 


a 


8 


RE 


N 
388888 


a 
2 
3 


21 


186 


790 
= 108 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


Project 


ALABAMA—continued 

Chilton County, 5b) ] Training: Sewing maohi operator (Thorsby Manufacturing Co.) 4 

pee n E T T 

Roads reclamation, land evelopment, Alabama National Forest... 

Choctaw County, 50 ARNET Eai yh e apir. 

— * . utler 
Clarke County, 500) Improve wildlife facilities, Biological District No. v. BN 
Clay County, öh). vj ꝗj ewan none j vr „75 
8 com a E SAE een O E S E A E N AREE A A E E O S E AET E E 
Crenshaw Se Oumar i 8 r ta casamewsees| |e) 87) 


City Hall, Cullman 
Courthouse, Cullman. 


C 7 . m Ü 7§5. 
nes Roads reclamation, land development, Alabama National Forest 
DeKalb County, 5(b) 
Elmore County, 50 b) r g en nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nen m m -- 
yette Count; * Town of Fayette: Se disposal system for 
73 FEO) Town of Berry: E. water and sewage ties 
Florence-ShomMield area, (LS) ber- 
Gadsden area, 80Zi. jj Attala Pipe & Foundry Co.: Reopen and modernize foundry.. 453 
2 (a) Training:  Cablemaker (Bigin WALD Se) eee e 
Training: . operator (Gressler Manufacturing Co.) 
Fire station, Gadsden. 
Li 2 — 
Attalla. 
Waste facility, Gadsden 
aste treatment alty, Altoona... 
Post office improvement, Gadsden. 
Water facility, Altoona 
Green County, ö(b) ones. ² a ae a ani EA anani 
Hale County, cb) 8 Industrial Committee: Extend water and gas lines and install railroad 
Greensboro o Packing Co.: To expand meat; — — — 
29 reclamat.on, land development, Al: a — Forest. 
2227 ³ĩ ² w i ee 
Water and sewer facility, Moundsville. 
Heflin (L8) 
Testu County, 50b)— wer board 
City Hal Scottsboro... 
wer facility, Scottsboro... 
— . Scottsboro. - 
Conservation measures, Jackson 
P S R A VOEE E E E E Industrial PUPAE Board of Dora: Building, machinery, and equipment 120 
a lease to toy manufacturer 
f . Board of Dora: Water system and access road to indus- 42 
Gas Beard, Town of Dew: Establish a natural gas den — — See 410 
29 
Post Office, Courthouse, Jasper. 
Lamar County, 50b)—— .. Town of Vernon: Water and sewage system ꝗ 28 
Limestone County, (b) EE A Hospital addition, Limestone. e 
Conservation measures, Lim 
Sewer facilities, Athens 
Wildlife facility 
Lowndes County, 500... County office, Haynes ville co nen nc ace cee wnnnccncerecennecceeenes! 
Macon County, 502 —7—7—7jꝙ—v’ .. R reclamation, land development, Alabama National Forest 
Hospi improvement, „ v.. 
Roads, reclamation, land 888 Alabama National Forest 
Waste treatment facility, Natasuiga 
Marengo County, 50 th Packing Co.: caer mostpackitig plant. e . onana 146 
: Hospital . 25 8 
, Demopolis. I 
Marion County, 50900. 3 82828 Corp.: Constructing new factory building to be leased 138 
Winfield € . Hospital, WW ð 228 8 
Marshall County, 50) 1 
Peary hen, YA 
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1. 220 
13 


579 


518 
23 


N 


170 


184 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May $1, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Total 
| ALABAMA—continued 
Pickens County, 5(b)--. ------------------| Carpenter and Shirley Lumber Co.: Expand sawmill operations 
Sags U onai, BD EEEE — EE — — E E — 4 4 E = 
St. C —— Town of S; : Expand 51 
Selbe 0 County, Fish facility, Oak eS SY RINE TANS CEILS TERI 83 
Sumter County, 505) fa 
Talladega Area, —.———.—.— He ae 
, land development, Alabama National Forest 
Nursing Home, Sylacauga 
256 
98 
— . —— — 79 
285 
13, 046 
“Community center, ater, Cook Tn Sa ——ʃ 
2 „ reclamation, land development, South Tongass National Forest 
E:? eter e eae ae Beran Pia . aes 
1, 761 
Election district No, 2 ell-Peters --| Alaska Pacific Co.: and modernize amm 
> — Roads, Aeree ek e ———ů— South Tongass National Forest 
Highway improvement, Federal Highway No. 7 Petersburg. iw 
Election district No. 3 (Sitka), 50 Roads, reclamation, land development, 8. Tongass National Forest... 5 
Roads, reclamation, development, national ſorest 
Post office, courthouse, SS CNG MNT E NE 5 
n No. 4 (Southeast Indian Reserva- 
Beton Spe ee Se, ES. tah 
Election district No. 6 (Cardova-Valdez), 5(b)......| Sewer facility, Cordo: 
Roads, reclamation, land “development, t, Chugach N. National 1 Forest 
— Siar arom 
facility, addition, 1, Mankom Tae. 8 
ee Election district No. 7 ee Aka, — TEE 
ee a 113 
Election district No. 8 (Anchorage), 50 ‘Training: 
fg —— mechanic, clerk-· stenographer 
8 —— . —[—ꝑñ—jͤ— 
— — . AS EES 
Drainage improvement, Anchorage ai 
Election district No. 9 (Seward), 5 (b) Roads, reclamation, land development, Chugach National Forest 49 
Election district No, 10 (Kenai-Cook), ---| Alaska Hardwoods Co., reopen a sawmill_........--.....-----.------------------- 
3 ae Seldovia, Alaska: Rebuild and — water facilities .. 
Recreation facility, Kenai Moose a 
Election district 11 (Kodiak), . Alaska Ice & Storage, Inc.: Expand fish processing and cold storage firm 260 
Election district No. 12 (Aleutian ch). Repair housing, Pribilof. — — 330 
Election district No. 13 (Bristol Bay), 50. Sewer, recreation facility, street, national monument 
Water and sewage, H; . — EET 5 
Election district No. 14 (Bethel), 50 al 
Election district No. 15 (Yukon Kuskokwim ).| Road, McKinley, Ni — 
eee facility, ditions Eagle Lake... T TERREA © 
Election district No. 16 (Fairbanks), 5(b) 0 — — of — 
Economie: mio planning and —— implementation in 16th election district 
Water facility, My Tanbenkg- 3 — — =r 
Election district No. 17 (Barrow Kobok) TTT — 
Election district No. 18 (Nome- Sound | Community center, Norton Sound 120 
jection district No: 
Election No, 19 (Wade Hampton), 5(b).--..| Community center, 365 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


Department of 8 (RAD): Feasibility study of proposed sawmill and 


lumber yy er 
Arthur D. Little: Production and processing reindeer fish, tannery, and fur.. 
University of Alaska. Methods to increase fund expend in native arts and 
crafts. 
Arthur D. a. Feasibility of harvesting, and marketing sea lions... 


Agriculture (F8): Guidepost for fucure mdustries utilizing the 


— o. Fort A 
Water and sewers, Ch 


County, 6(b) TR... ——r—;j³A — Road improvement an and xin control, Hopi Reservation 
om 1 Water and sewer facility, San Carlos jk. 
Graham County, „ ᷑ ¾V ]ꝗ³Dq I EIEE . AA ERE S E A EA 
Maricopa County, Sb T — estern 
Mohave County, 5(b) IR Recreation facility, Lake Mead 
5 wed hs Sron con trol; HORDA- 5.5 sacncsccdesovescoccenesenccccosansssavacasencane 
Navajo County, 5(b) IR Jensen eg Tanen popes and Forest Service: Utilization of Navajo forest 
eden TA e a a r 
t, national forest 145 
— — tion, land 3 2 National Forest 100 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Rocky Mountain development 30 
reclamation, land development, national ſorestt 80 
Ci N —————— 150 
— 400 
282 
. 200 
94 
203 
Water and sewer, Navajo Reservation 250 
Recreation facility, Petrified Forest. 163 
anon County 6(b) RRs ³•·ꝛꝛ ꝛẽ mel e ð˙ . ³ ¹⁊'˙m 0q q ↄꝓ———ÄↄÄÄ 81 
Pinal 8 800 IB e Tenat E E 300 
100 
Yuma County, 5(b) IN Training: F: operators_.-_- „„ — 
1 Colorado River Reser vation “ g 
PEW san 11!xͤ ——— —— coe! e Co. Assist Indian reservations in developing potentialities '.............]---.-...---- 


8 
5(a) areas 
5(b) areas 
areas 
Ashley County, 50. Waste treatment facility, Wilmot 
Water and sewer facility, Wilmot... 
Daxter County, 5(0)_.... hice pcadnnqcubtinqheasbane Gassvillc, Water Improvement District No. 1, now water system 4 
Surveys s and Research Corp.: Study impact of Mar Bax . on Gassville 
Roads, — roads development, Ozark National Forest 
Berryville trea, Z y PARSER TEENE DEN T E EA A ORES RRE SE IS IS RT TERE ERS EEA A 
piyi ville area ( 
Boone County, 5(b) 
Brinkley area (LS). eee Sewer ity, C PTC E AINEA E E ˙Ä——A ENEA A INA 
Repair water supply system, Brinkley... 
Camden area, 5a) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


195 


8, 523 


515 
29 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May $1, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars! 


ARKANSAS—continued 
Chicot County, 50b) 1 


Clark County, 3(b) 2 ———— 


Cleburne County, 5(b).----.--------.-------------- 


OA Se — ee — — —.. —. „ — 
Columbia Soames, 5(b) 


Cc r City of Morrilton: Sewage : treatment plant and access road to Industrial park 
~~ } Roads, reclamation. 2 — Ozark National rv“, TER 


F. I ASAE EANNA 


Drew County, 5(b).-.-.--~. Ie AEE SRS: JSS 
Repair water system, ‘Till 
Repair water — system, Wilmar. 
. —. "Game and fish development, Fauknsz j 28. 
Forest. r.. . r 2 
Franklin 2 2 —— 
* n Roads, 
County, S — — statewide for ARA 
aig 2 ater facility, Mammoth Spring 
Grant County, 5b). Public building, Sheridan 


—— —— rn nn = ——— —— — — 


City of Batesville, water system, expansion, and improvement 
City of Calico 
Waste 


r e. S E 


Lincoln County, 50) National Wire Fabric Corp.: Construct new plant 


N 2 —— — ͤ—2—U—jũ— — 1 1285 —Uäꝓ 


G: 
building, Star City — chbwesiersccnnenccssanse 28 


Little River County, 50) 


Marion County, 605 ͤ 


Miller area (L8) 


213 


12 


178 


70 
160 


413 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 
Total 
ARKANSAS—continued 
—— o k FFP Aae a Banisia AEE s erea 
Montgomery County, 5(b)..--------- Ronds and sewer, ape An. = = 5 
“Waste treatment facility, Mount Ida 3 sad 
Nevad: County, 5 
a „ 
8 County, 500. 
CCT 
Perry County, 0b). -+-+ Brooks & Associates: Deter 
Roads, reclamation, land d 
Water facility, Perryville....-...---.--- * 
Phillips County, 5b) 
tt (L8) 899 
Polk County, oaeee of Roads, i, recamation, and development, Quichita National Forest 
212 
Pope County, 50 2 
Randolph County, 5(b)-.-.-.------- iy 
Rogers 
00 
3 
427 
‘Truman 
Van Buren — T7 EEE nT 
White County, 5(b) Water facility, Searcy =. 
cdi errors o Neien Lake area development, Whfte s 
Woodruff County, 5-2. ꝗ -rannin 
105 
County, 5(b)(3) 8 
Buren County, 5(b)(1)(2)(3)). 
9, 130 
655 
Sens 12722 ee apm ae 1,017 


CcIx——636 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


CALIPORNIA—continued 


ity, Riverdale 
Construction public facility, Fresno... 


Lassen Coun — ES RE NEN Recreation facility, Lassen National Forest 
7, 500 Roads, reclamation, land development, Lassen National Forest.. 


Modesto County, 50 


Plumas County, 5(b).-..-...-... 
Plumas Hospital im) 
Recreation spital inipro 
— — —̃ä Ä—‚— Recreation .acilit TE, 
Reamer meek oa II facility, Volcanic National Par! 


Riverside County, 5 ———7—— 
— ceva eae bf t facility, 

San Benito County, 5(b) asto treatmen ty 

SR e 


Buil San Diego 
Wi tien Wei, Gi 

— — Beeps cates 
land development, Clevelan: 


Sierra County, 5(b)-.-----..--..-.--.--.------------ 


Siskiyou County, — ES TE ie eee ital facili — — eS Re. 
p> Reais 5 . — development, Kiamath National Forest. ——-—-- 
regemetion, Shasta Trinity National Forest. 
Highway improvement, — — Highway No. 93, Sisxiyou 
Roads, reclamation, land development, National Forest. 
Roads, reclamation, lend devslopmnees, Shasta Trinity National Forest 
Stockton area (L) ————̈ͤ—FV- Waste treatment facility, Stockton . 624 
San Joaquin Hospital addition, French Camp. 370 
Post og ER EAR — 
Sewer facility, Escalon ‘ses ee 13 
TEA E ss lee hala aa wast | O A AEL e ster NE RNE OT E SSA TESE R 135 
Trinity County, 5(b) Roads, rec! Ser? iss 
Roads, relation land 1 ——— Shasta 60 
Channel improvement, Wi 232 


2, 552 


3, 377 


160 


1. 157 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1068) Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


areas... 
ne — 
All areas 
COLORADO 
Alamosa County, 5b) Training: Farm tractor and ent maintenance and operator. 
mm A ia Isabel. 


Fence and walis, Al land de 


Road 8 . ami 15 
Roads, reclamation, lan: = 
las i 
Water ponds, Sego Spring 9 


— —„ꝛ- Training: Farm tractor and equipment maintenance and operation 


Ronis, reclamation, land development, Roosevelt National Forest 


— — nnnnee 


Huerfano County, 500. ——7ç—7vñL.— All round farm machine operators 
General l hospital, Walsen DOr ASDO J n r 
8 oe — development, San Isabel National Forest 
prove dam, EEE as ee — 
Roads, reclamation, land development, San Isabel National Forest 
Road constru a a een 
Sanitary facility, ay, Nen aA — 
Las Animas County, 50 Training: Poultry ſarmers ..---------------- eT et ee = 
Training: Auto moenie ie hel RE A n Es 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Isabel National Forest 
— zee reclamation, land development, San Isabel National TTT 
Pueblo area (L a Water facility, Pueblo 
Street improvement, Pueblo. „ö:üLc!ͤĩͤ„ͤ nen nncnee — 
r Roads, reclamation, land de t, Pike National Forest. 
7. S) Improve Federal Highway 50, r ee E 


Bristol area, 500 West-Cap bse Corp.: E: 933 2 
Bre Brown Engineers: Feasibility study for feeder airport and — industrial | 


Training: Machine tool operator, electronic assembler 
Training: Machine tool operator, , toolsetter, machine shop inspector.— — 
BS RANE CERO ERS EUS Os 


Utility and Bi 
wild) e facility in 


See footnotes at end of table. 


10101 


12,883 


139 


2, 514 


1, 228 


1, 588 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 81, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA Total 
CONNECTICUT—continued 
Danielson OOP SERED ORCI „ Training: Machine tool operator, ship electrician, chemical operator 67 
— Training: Ship electrician. outside machinist, injection molding machine operators. 85 
Training: Combination welder (Spickler Co.) 5 
Training: Electronic assembler 23 
Training: — 25 on Co.). 10 
Dyer, Schoeller & Wirth: Commercial and industrial expansion and diversifica- 30 
Waste treatment facility, Danielsonnn N 
„ e . Fo acon teense 55 
Street er t, New Britain 
ospital adaha, %% »» A 
Reservoir addition, Voluntown F ͤ K = 
Wildlife facility improvement, Norwich.. 2 
Fish facility, Voluntown. 
Wildlife facility, Hartland- 
Interceptor sewer. 2 
269 
Torrington area, — RS 2 ee Wudun facility, M ssc csel< 55. alec 
9 Wildlife facility" improvement, Torrington... 
Streets, Torrington 
Channel improvement, — 
Sanitary sewer, 
ease addition, Sharon 
ish and wildlife 
5 
Sewer F 77 
622 
176 
5 5.513 
Jenkins County, 5(b)........ — —— Waste treatment facility, Millen 
Water facility, Millen........... 
er . ppaesctbohateaescganessaceccn 
156 
Johnson Coun City of Wrightsville: Extend water system. 31 
Jones County, 5(b). Shed, J 1 
. —— Feuntz (50 IO 
493 
351 
351 
—̃ — —¼ ⁊ 2,873 
Franklin County, 5(b) City of Appalachicola: Water and facilities * 
8 ——ů—ůůů — — of Api a saa sewage meilities. ... 
5 Florida Seafood Co., # Sealood procesig company... 
Roads, reclamation, lan 8 National Forest... 11 
Holmes County, 80 7j—vͤ——7——— — ee ad adden, TTT TEE TA T sane 
tion, State forest, Franklin 5 
Jackson County, —— — — f — Study ot and financial feasibility of 
ity, 5(b). Deportment of A — 0 ): Study of economics yo 
53 
Jefferson County, 5 —j—7j—v:F uk — 2. 22 


Parte — — 


134 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars) 


Project 


Water PANTE e cn ete eel, «6 =| | SBR Ina 
Sewer facility, Dade County. 
Streets and sewers, Miami 
Library, Miami 


Fish facility, 
Other bu ings, North Miam 


Pasco County, 5(b)....-.--------------------------- AR) Se ee R a ee 


St. Lucie County, 5 

Sumter County, 5000 ---. won nn nn mmm cer . - 
Seewanee. 2 

Walton County, 50. 2> „ f 16 Iocaccadncane 


Washington County, 5(b) .--.---------------------- Ross Deal Co.: Establish new rubber products plant f- 


— 4 — 11 ß . ͤ ͤ tu —ꝛ—ʃ!—‚ꝛ¼ĩ — — intact 
Baker County, 5 
Baldwin . 1 


Water facility, Milled —— 
Baldwin Hospital, M ville. 


Barrow a S Oey oC Winter: Teasers Gere and Sage aye FFT —.— 


County, . k N A A ENE BREE S 
Burke . 2 SST RPS We SS ER, ITER ECR GTC STD Nc NASON GEES E RD 


illa area 
Carrollton area, 50. Water facility, Carrollton. 
Water Aad ages ec” ͤ — Sot SACRE A HR SES: hey fh RAVES 


Polk gen general E — — ORNE a 5 


. — TTP ˙ A ————T—TP—Tß———T—— 7⅛˙»˙'————— p p p p jp p p p j p p«ꝙ«:;:tð&i tir odemtabsoh 
oh County, 89 Eses Headquarters building and well 


ping a Ca ra a aa ͤ TTT 


Cedartown-Rockmart County, 5(a)...........-.---- 


Daae County, 0 5. — —.— 

awson Count —— 2 222ͤͤ —U—Uͤ4“2u 3 

Dooly County, 500) 

Dougherty County, 5b) 


o ech Research Institute: Granite stud. 
7, Ware and sewers, Elberton.. — 
Forsyth County, 5. -5n Waste treatment facility, Cummings__--.......-.-.---.-----....--- 

ee SR) Sewer N — SNE Sa Pe 
Franklin Cogs T kena beneee! aay of Lavonia: Extend water and sewer — 

Move tower, Franklin 

Gilmer County, 15 Ee — p el ̃ ee 1 
Glascock County, 5 


10103 


9, 620 


381 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May $1, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA 
GEORGIA—continued 
ordon County, De tate PS RTA tte SC, Fletcher Bros, of Georgia: —.—— modern meatpacking plant ——— 390 
E o so Glasrock Products, one atom nt eee ů 520 
Roads, reclamation, development ent, Cleorsia National Forest 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Georgia National Forest 
Shed and shop, Gordon— zh 
Watet (nelly. (aout E O E aM eae 
Constructing equipment storage, district headquarters 
Habersham County, 6 a A AI A ů E BE University of Georgia: Exploration of mineral deposits 
56) Water facility, OO 
sen reclamation, land development, Georgia Nati 
Fish facility, Habersha 
City hall, 
Hancock County, 5 Shed, Hancock. 
Hart County, 5 
Heard —.— 5 35 r SSE ee oe 
BER ä 


Water and sewers, Louisville 


B OUD) cap anvaccnconenmaccnnnonncen=o= 1 
Marion County, 6b) 
Mcintosh County, 5(b) 


a oe ee en) ge ee RR a a ee me SL, SE alae en — 
Montgomery County, 500) Headquarters and well improvement, Montgomery. 1 


Roads, reclamation, land — — 
Highway improvement, Federa. Eeh 
Roads, anaon, land development, 
Fish facility, Rabun County. 


Randolph County, 50. „ e 4. “Wifananasuspoe 
Schley County, sb e ³W A ˙¹ð”ĩßd nn — * 
Screven County, 50 Screven Industries Corp.: Build ladies“ facturing plant = 

Sewell & Associates, Ine.: Determine table $ rt tos es for industrial development 

Improve Federal building, Sylvania. 

Water facility, Sy! 


Post office, Syivenia 


Stewart County, 5690 Water — . ̃ ̃——.. TEL TA Bd 
Sumter Nurse, home, Americus.. 


"GFA, water facility, Reynolds_—-—- nnn, 


Authority: Construct building for lease to Chickasha Mo- 


o Roads, reclamation, land development, Georgia National Forest. — 8 
7; Fish facility, Towns County. 2 z 5 


„» „„ ⁵ ß ? — ü : 


Twiggs County, 509. Water facility, Jeffersonville... ..--.----.-------------+--cc--c----c--ee--n---e 125 


5 Mountain —— stork 2 Be — 1 2 


Wane 
Waste treatment facility, Blair ville 
Fish facility, Union Coun’ 


Washington County, 5(b). .. x 

Waycross ares (LS) Training 

Wayne County, 5(b).. — — 

Wee Gone: — — 


— . . r... ...... ee ey 


1,041 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA Total 
GEORGIA—contmued 
h oc EE ‘See Habersham County for technical assistance project) 
8 e & of Helen: 9 system ees 
: 80 machine operator 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Georgia National Forest 
“Fish facility, White Gounty-.....-_-. 
oan ty, d — Training: Sewing machine o; aa RR LSE Ny A," A SA EEA S A E 
eR eres: MV) Administrative building, svi tne A CIES Ta T= et iat oe 
13 
Worth County, 5(b) statewide. ----.-.---.--------- 5 y. TESE 40 
96 
10, 841 
100 
100 
C Kallus Kons: Saen. ——ͤ“̃. 437 
Bawi ve) Inter-Island Resorts, Ine.: To construct 60-room addition to hotel. __ 
: Waiter, waitress.. 
Visitor facilities, Vo 
Cleanup, Refuge National Park 
‘oleanic observatory pro 
Construct and — 
Warehouse, west of Hilo. 
č 1,335 
ꝗ7 T— 1ʃ]n]nU![⏑ m 
se areas. 545 790 
É 545 790 
1,335 
e ͤ / BLOG 2 ORG FAM ag qqꝓæ e eens meseanemenericciadsnseacess 400 
Benewah County, 5(b)-.....-------.------+-------- Benewah 
ES? Se 
— — 3 — wag 7? ; Denny, ee 
oads, reclamation, pment oe National 
222 Se DR ð 0 EEA —— 
Sewer facilities, Plummer PA 
ö — — As pa. aes 
RRS T SE, Schweitzer Basin, Inc.: 5 ski resort. 
: Olerk-stenggrapher 
Residence, POMP ios a5~ 35-325 snconcnee 
Recreation facilities Albeni a Reservation. 
Improve fishing wildlife, Bonner 
Sewer facilities, West Bonner ate 
Boundary County, 5 Miscellaneous improvements, Port Hi 
ary 1 land development, Kaniksu National Forest. = 
—— — 
ties, Boundary z 4 20 
„„ ee e e ß ee r ee VE 
Clearwater County 5(b) IR. -.------------------ E land development, Clearwater National Forest 
3 I Roads, r reclamation, land development, St. Joe National Forest 
Water facilities, aT V0 ai 
Idaho County 5(b) IR reclamation, land Sa Payette National Forest 
Roads, reclamation, land developmen k 
Roads, reclam. 
Bete reclamation, land deve 
Highway 3533 Federal ighway, Idaho... 74 
Kootenai County 50 „ „ F 


Roads, reclamation, i s development, Coeur d' Alene 


— 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May $1, 19683) Continued 
[Amounts shown In thousands of dollars] 


Project APW 


mano continued 


poris County 5 75 5 ie ee. CS 
erce Coun! I.. Robert R. Nathan Associates: 
* Erosion control, Nez Peree 


28 


Payette area (L — 


P Sen .. ̃ͤ . r .. 
Shoshone Co 1 ne 


State totals: 


e et 2 gE R ONG aiai a a A EAS E A 4,165 


Cairo-Metropolis area, 5) Good Luck Glove Co.: Expand operations 
ve Rend Lake Conservancy District: Road relocation prior to loca 
C rot En eers: Study construction of industrial reser voir 
ing: GT 
Training: Sewing machine operator „„é„%cé„6é̃̃/ͤͤ se. - se 
Roads, reclamation, land — Shawnee, National Forest. 
Waste treatment facilities, Cale 2 ee E in 
Water facilities, Ibebes. 
Wildlife facilities, Vices nd Lake. 
5 — and sewer system, Massac 
Massac ital addition, —— = 
Fishing facilities improvement, Massa 
Corps of Engineers: Advanced aver of proposed reservoir, Rend Lake. 


2, 162 
Calhoun County, j 2) pie DEAE SEP LNN neon pae facilities, 838 
) 


174 

Carroll County 506 Wood Production, Inc.: Expansion of wood OSPS RSIS Ü 30 
Centralia area 5. Waste treatment facilities, Bartelso...._.._..-_.___-.__.._-__..-._-..---.--.-.---- 
Waste treatment 3 TTT 

Sewer facilities, Breese City 

Water and sewer, Bartelsg 

Improve water . ae aes 

Water facilities, 8 

Water system, Junction C 

Water and sewers, Odin 


Ww vaste t treatment facilities, Odin. 
Municipal building, Centrallia 


A Fishing facilities, Kickapoo Park k OE 
Post Office and courthouse, Dan ville e 


Edwards County, 500. Waste treatment facilities, West Salem Cy, See eel 


Harrisburg area, ee PESETAS are Nurses aid and 
i Roads, reclamation, land 8 Shawnee National Forest 


Highway Improvement Federal Highway 3.1 Hard 
e e Improvement Federal Highway 20, Hardin 


88 


Waste treatment facilities, Carrier Mil 
Fishing facilities improvement, Saline 


Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frankfort area, 5 . . Technical Tape Corp.: New plant 
N ee dale Industrii Corp.: For expansion of Technical Tape Cor 


uction wakaa ( 5 PR ale nd a Re PORT SOE EL 
8 = workers vA ssh leer alloys and metal, McNair Metal Prod- 
ucts Co 


1, 009 


Are welder, trailer assembler Rope eS — A 
Sewing machine operator (Smolar Bros., Inc.)-. -.--.-.-----.--.---------.----|-- 
Extrusion press operator, tapping machine operator, furnace operator, casting 

operator, 5 Saw e extrusion handler, conduit threading machine, 

press break operator. 

Psychiatrie a worker (paper a RR PSA, a E see A — Neer So Ee 
r 
Highway impro t: Federal Highw: 
Franklin hospital addition, Benton 
1 facili Frankfort 


SBN. 88 38 


— 
88 


DeSoto. 
Waste treatment Pauen Johnson 
Wild facilities, Johnson 


‘ater headquarters, J 
poe W anion land development, Shawnee National Forest 
Portable water supply quarters. 
Highway improvement Federal Highway N. 
Roads, res ospital, Pinckne 
883 land 


widi facilities, Union Count 


Jersey County AOE OS BAS EE ROE A Wildlife facil PUT T PO NETS ST SEEPS Sn EO SE Oe 3 
eee A Hospital ö — pS REE RLS UNE: SN Se — 1 1,356 
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‘Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 81, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars) 


TLLINOIs—continued 


Litchfield area, — EE —— wide Lake of the Seven Fingers: To improve and expand recreation ares.. 
~~ . — Clerk t. W en — 


Improve water facilities, G 
Water facilities, White Cit 
wane treatment as 

aste treatment facili 
Vater facilities, Schram 
Sewer {i 


facili AE BE I v 
Water — praa 


Macon Couni r c : E 
ati Waste treatment facilities, Decatur. _......... CCC 


‘Marshall County, - 
Mattoon area, . Ne AAA sae 
10 Wa ter facilities, . — — . — 


Mercer County, 6 ————————— Waste treatment facili 
3 Waste treatment facilities Mat 


Sewer fesiliticn New 
— — uñ—— - ◻＋QNVMaste treatment 
Monroe County, 5(b). Waste gon $ . — 
Water and sewers, V: 


Moultrie County, 50 . ——[NJs«aste treatment facility, 


Mount Vernon area, 5. 


Water facility, Sms. 
Water facility, Wayne Oity. ... —— 


Randolph County, 500. OG of Sparta: 3 water distribution system. ä 


Á 


. e M a & Dietz: Stud: tercommunity water 
Face ai iois: Sady to improve potchi development of apical 


Olark, Daily, Dietz & Associates, Rend Lako Conservation District: Water 


Ls — — —— — 


T SEER IT SAGAS, SATE TASES ̃ ͤ V.,. SEES LE EE AT 


INDIANA 
Clark Coun’ ä — —— —◻œ＋—J Bordon Cabinet Corp.: Rebuild plant destroyed b 
9 City of New Providence: Water “ystem to service 

Ilinois 4 — Corp.: Establish t 


. 288 — ENE — — 


— County, — EAA BAOOS, reclamation, jand devel develo; a development, Hoc Fo 
way N58. 5, os Saleen ame — — 
Brags e T eos development, Hoosier National Forest 


Dearborn JJ EY OI ESI .. dd .. ðx ß — Ra SROs. 
Evansville area, 50 2 K.). Gity of Evansville: Extend sewage SVstem k i 
a8 5 r T ee tool and gage inspector, auto- 232 
A 


47 


14, 083 


118 


2,359 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 81, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands ot dollars} 


LIE OA eee Co.: To rebuild mak one 115 
Jennings County, 5(b) Noti Verea Eres an 130 
Water KOREY, North: VON onoarei K ARB Lenwenencneae 
F —T—T———K——— EA TEE T O T wateldaocesnsnencancnacclanesasesacselaasnapnsdnes 
piled OA —ͤ —— — eee eaten land development, Hoosier National Forest. 
Martin County, 600 „„„4«1ͤæ„̃ 
A L S E PE EET B —Z—:: —— . E TS 
Monroe County, 5(b) Sonen; Bhotingta Se 
Buildings, Bloomin loomington 
organ County, 50) Fire headquarters vement, Morgan 
45 ty, 50) — — 8 8 
A Ae e -| Sewer facility, Monde. 
ow Castio aron lah Water facility, New Castle. 
Onlo County, 5(b)...---. — — — 
Orange County, 505 


. W. 
Perry County, 5(b). „ x 80 


Richland County, 805) 
Ripley County. Bio) OES SRS SE SE oe 


St. Joseph area (LS)...........-..-..--------------- 


ne COURT, PO a hake ns ac sera PIRI EIEE LEET LIITA EA NOSE ENORA S SIIAS L E A EASON ——ꝙj—＋—kᷓĩ.— 

Spencer County, 600) Lincoln National Memorial 
een Waste treatment facility, Dale. 
Gas system, Grand view 


Waste treatment 12 Knox 
Sewer facility, Knox. 


uction worker (boot and shoe), occupations... ..............|-........... 
velopment Corp.: N and construct bullding for Bate 


Shoe 
City of Saiem: To provide water and sewage facilities 
Sewer facility, Cam; 


Appanoose County, 5(b) (see Monroe County for | Highway improvement: Federal Highway No. 1, Appanoose. 


project). 
Monroe County, 1 pment ff eee AREER 


1, 007 


14 


100 


1,019 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


KaNsas—continued 
Pittsburg ares, 50) ———.—— 


eee Renate, © 


Alen € 83 ͤ— 555 
Bath County, ... ea j Te, 1 lend ¢ devel — Cumberland National Forest 
—— a Highway im * —— Highway No. 64, Bath 
Water facilities, S — — — — 


25.00 (part of Huntington and Ash- 


Narbe . : : — 2 


ae On 


Breckinridge County, 5(b)....----- E NERS E | Recreational 


ERa 


2 —— — — 2 ——— —— ͤ !— —ZtW : ͤ ꝓ＋T4ä—:—2———7j5 rv rj——ͤ— “22 


Carlisle area — 
Carlisle yal, ee ha — 


Carrollton area, (8.7 
Casey Gomu; F 


88 — TSEC Wi 


Fulton Count; 105 

Green County, 5 —— 5 SR ts a re das! en 

Hart County, 5005 to service bedain 
: Construct bi 


Ne Bedding G o., Inc,: Machinery and 
Water and sewers, Munfordville........-..... — pip . — 
Waste treatment facilities, Horse Cave. 
Waste treatment facilities, Munfordville 


5 — 5 of Kentucky: Establish wood- use —— . 
Training: B ch hi ad Jewel Gewel Craft, ING) ——.— 
ench han: el ew i E aan A a 
Training: Clerk-sten — ii eee 
Courthouse, iste i BS 
‘anes gua 
Water and sewers, Hazard. 
Street improvement, Hazard 
Administrati 


on building, Hazard.. „F 1 — 
Kentucky Mountain Craft: Plant for manufacture of handicraft and furniture. 23 
Training: . aS a ERS RE A 3 
— 2 — — —ö—4—4— — —— 


104 


1,117 


3, 008 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA 
KENTUCKY—continued 
enderson County, (part of Evansville, Ind., | Sewer facilities: See — — 1 
og pices 1 Fire Station: Henderson 89 
: Henderson... 
Hickman County, 500 Lepa Aaea, 


Lewis County, 5(b) 
L Cots e PE sleigh panhsces op wine ENAN: 
Tr: 


Lyon County, 9 —ç——— 2 


Madisonville area, 5a) 8 
G High im Federal H 0. 27, - aS 
n L e., be Com le Nese Fo 
Na County: Iasz PFF Highway improvement, Federal Highway No. 64, Meniſee 4 33 


Middlesboro-Harlan area, 5) ee Harlan 
Training Uph — perators, upholsterers 
wer facilities, Pineville z 


Roads, Cumberland... 
Water facilities, Harlan 2 
Recreational facilities, Buekhorn ............-.....-..-22-.-------------------- 


Monroe County, 5b) 1 Industrial Foundation, Inc.: To construct building for Hayes 


City of Tompkinsville: Water, sewage, and gas lines 


Morehead-Grayson area, 5) Mico ee Co.: New building and equipment for expansion. 
Bower faciiitics; AAC ²⁵⁵ VT» »»« 


Courthouse: Greenup Coun ty. 
d development: Cumberland National Forest. 


Owenton stent (8). <n EE 


Owsley County, 3090779. Roads, reclamation, land development: Cumberland National Forest 50 
— n r EEN A A A — — E, 5 Enterprise: Feasibility of a processing plant for deposit of natural bleaching 13 


Waste treatment facilities: Wingo. 
Building: Paducah. 


1,374 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May $1, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


Project Total 
KENTUCKY—continued 
Paintsville-Prestonburg area, 50 Starfire — 5 and Restaurant, Inc.: Construct and equip 30-unit motel and 
Porter Electric Ga Kalarge plant ; ˙ 1h ER 
Kentucky Hills Handicraft, Expand facilities... . 
Bench worker, assorted materials (Kentucky Hills Handicraft). 
Waste abets facilities, Prestonburg. ) 
7 — facilities, Dewey 
Cc onse, Wa sari s A 
Water system, City... 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Shawnee National Forest. 1 
Aten Genn c y E A E AERE j a TLA, A eos a PE 2 
ville-Williamson area, 5(a) (See Mingo County, 
re a Me) ¢ * X Steen pher, N alinement mechanic, motor analyst, automatic |............ 
Nurse aid, hos) Ad VT 
Waste treatment E teilten, z ͤ v E E ee 
— 
Coun 9 rene reclamation, land development, Cumberland National Forest. 
ter ee Waste treatment facilities, Stan . eee ee eee BLA “a 
Jaski S 
en Sie stenographer... ORE ᷣͤ d „„ ated tiptan canal (PRE cal 
Sew — — 28 
5 e 
Wa 
vemen y 
Creek Dam. 
Richmond area, 5(a) Jackson Charcoal a 
e eee Bpindletop Research, Ine.: 
125 
i 70 
r ad facili FP .. ESE 
* Wegs Waste Scones RE Be oe SE A la ala ER pe 
She ille area (LS) 
fant io n 5— 
fa l area 3 
lors ville area 15 
Warren County, 5(b)-......--..--..---.------------- 
628 
were County, tren (Ea 
‘Winchester area T ͤ ͤͤ——T—..... —— ‚ ————ↄ » ———— —p p —— — 
Wolfe County, $ 5(D).. ....------------------~-------| Roads, reclamation, land development, Cumberland National Forest — 6 ————.— 15 
27⁊— ß by ne Associates, Inc.: Study possibilities for commercial development of |--.--------- 
First Research 8 33 of criti ba oe relative to OEDP's.....-.-----.----- pate 
Bisa possides of e St palp and papar wi = 
A to implement investment plan for — competed wood-use study..|------------ * 
23, 950 
AANS Pariah O) << s-<<-.ccecassnudecksantsnccssa G . . S 
Waste treatment facility, Crowley 160 
Community center, Crowley ae 
Alexandria area, (LS) Fish facility, Grant County 
area, (LS) y, Grani 3 
Sewers, Lecom 
196 
L. . do ameapa eae 
Waste scouts mety Kinder 827 
5 


nn | Construct boat landing, Ascensd-oonn 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


Project APW ARA 


Cameron area (LS) — — —— —ñ .. 1101 — or 


Catahoula Parish, 5(b)..........-.------------....- Construct boat landing, Catahoula —————j———.' 
oncordia Parish, — —— Water 2 2 
: 3 = Water feil facilit: Clayton. 
ater facility, Clayton 
Fish facility, Concordia... 
East Carroll Parish, 5(b)...------------------------ Harbor, a T = nen cc« „„ 299 
Ea P ß 3 
wangeline Parish, 5b) Reddell Creosote Co.: Establish new 
* 5b) Clyde \ Vendrine Potato Shed, Toes} 
sewer facility, Ville Platte. . n rr — 


Waste treatment — a addition, Ville Platte 
Construct boat landing, Franklin... 
Water facility, E. 


Water facility, Fa Parish. 


Memorial Hospita 1 — 
Waste treatment facility Broussard.. 
Construct boat landing, y PT OEN y m ARA EE A EA eer — TN O 


Waste ee ae facility addition, Sulphur 


Lake Charles area (L 


—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—V—V—V—V——„V——ßß ———ß————— . —— E — — 


Madison Parish, 5050. 
„ 2 : POVAA 
naaa AA e e OOS 
Na hitoches Parish, 806) 35 
Natchitoches. 100 
e nope me Fed erat Highway N No. 47; Natchitoches. 365 
en 0. 
Water id —— ——. — 
1 50 
Construct boat landing, Nb z 7 
Fish facility, Natebitoches 2 1 
New Iberia (LS) VEA rie eee SS NSS ay Sc ey 
New Orleans area (LS) treatment facility, Harahan. 


y, Gretna. 
whet (part * New Orleans) 
Waste treatment facility, East Bank. 
Waste treatment facility, New Orleans. 
Waste treatment facility addition, New Or! 
Fish facility, Orleans. 


Opelousas area, 5(a)....:..............-..----...--- Fish facility, St. Landry. 
Red yie ra, 5(b)..-..-.. 


Ruston 
Sabine. Pariah. ö 0b) 
er 5 — the 7 55 


C a 


Th ibodau 


Sewer facility, Abbe ville er hae 
Waste treatment nany eee ewllano n. 


Roads, reclamation, lan ment, Kisatchi 
Highway im; provement, Teo Way No. 53, V. 
Highway improvement, Federal way S 54, Vernon 


Water, Newllano____ 
Water facility, New! 
Fish facility, Vernon... 


110 


745 


716 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Balad Carron Pariah, 5(b)=-<.---- ene aneveenn nae Sewer facility, E 51 
22 n De t of 14 
ae — iis 
14, 383 
Training: Stenographer 
Waste treatment facility, Caribou. 
Waste treatment agr Mars Hill. 
1,922 
Biddeford-Sanford area, 5a) 
EDN 8 — V 
—ç 12 operator (Aletta Manufacturing Co.) 
Sewers, ford. 
797 
Hancock County, 5(b)_....---.-.------------------ Water pple 
F T let RIG eT 8 
Knox County, 50) Aa a E A o n o otc all pan pn nn en qenntensnauhwarindnaa — 
8 
389 
349 
770 
44 
4, 548 
Calvert Cognty 00D). 2 cso woven cwescemcgescesanan 3 11 
Oambridge area, 5) . 
1, 825 
ccc 
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Approved projects, including accelerated publie works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


MARYLAND—continued 
Cumberland area, 50 8 


Construction of b; 
reer new apparel factory (leased by 


Somerset County, 500 -r ee br r ꝗ v f - 
Statewide Universit 4 — Study of soft shell clam industry 
Nati — : inte of University of Maryland: Processing and product 


ieee r 


Merrimack Magnetics Co: ERTIES VV 
Semi-Onies, Ine,: New Genwonion firm.. ee 8 
City of Lowell: Se 


New Bedford area, 6) Shawnee Milis, Ine.: Equip rayon and acetate textile plant. 
w Bedford Institute of T of — 
De ent of Interior —— sav reei study emg j cece 
by New Bedford ——— of Sommer 
Training: 
ine tool operators.. 
Auto mechanic helpers.. 
Sewing machine o. r ery ng ae Saleh REE BR, EE Be a 
Public Hbrary, New: Hedlon@ . nna aa 1 
Endiner ator, NeW Begin so3 ß ... ME Bol 
Newburyport area 6(a).............................] Waste treatment facilities, Newburyport._......----...-.-------------------------| 689 
North Adams area, 5(a)....--.------.-------------- Prata Beo rianan ˙— ů mQj— eel eeesateee 
nn nn T A E E A E E O = IB A N E 
8 County, 
Franklin Gennes. 0 (part of Providence Paw- | T. E. Barnicle Macarone Co.: Construct new plant. 


tucket area). 


s3 


419 


170 
1,750 


1, 656 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


MASSACHUSETTS—con tinued 
Springfield-Chicopee Holyoke area (LS) J Resurface 


Municipal building, Sout! . 

eo Ab og aero Agawam- . 
lectrie facili colyoke (improve street Hiiting) 

Noble Hospital Westfiel 


Water system, Hadley. 
habs = ae East Hampton. 

Stree’ ovement, East Ham; 
Municipa buil ding gon South 


Statewide......................-.-----.------------| Technical Planning Association, Ine.: Develop definitive program, Northern 
Totals: 


All areas. 


MICHIGAN 
r ... T 
Sewer facility, A FF! eee 
TTT 
Sewer facility, STOT SEE — ²— w... I SRE Or 
Municipal building, Tecumseh... nn sn san nn —————————— 


nen ee Roads, reclamation, land development, Hiawatha National Forest 


„M 
Fish facility, 1. Ager 66 ͤ T EEN S RR A 


Fish habita — . p a Se 


Alpena County, 50) 
Antrim County, 500. ..— ⁊ͥ. 


aitress. 

Waalite ts ss 2 
e . OTENE RU E. ISS 

Fish facility, Antrim County 


Arenac County, 5050.7 Street and sewer, Standish 
Wildlife facility, North Michigan 


Baraga County, 500 „ A reclamation, land development, Ottawa National Forest 


“wiat facility, Michigan. 
Fish habitat, 


Battle Creek area — . —.— 
Bay City area; s I 


Extend water 
Wildife facility, Ba: 
Wildlife prey Nckeh 5 


bi “Hospital addition.” Charlevoix. 
Wildlife facility, North Michigan. 


Cheboygan County, 5(b)_..--..-------------------- North Michigan D Development Council: Center for economie develohment.. .. . . 100 
Sewer s 
Wildlife facilit, 
Fish habitat, Ch 
Fish 


Chi fp COND EEE E AE S 771... ae ES ee 
ippewa County, Training: 


999 A ÜCÜnœ ̃ͤ xEðàñů4 x AE 
Crawford County, 502 ee reclamation, land development, Michigan National Forest s 


ye fish CAS ETO AIS TRL TEES — 
.. a A a a 
CIX——637 


10115 


10,130 


1,304 


110 


47 


281 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 


[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


MI AN continued 
Detroit area, S 2-3. 125 e525 55h natisi 


Dickinson County, 5 . 


East Tawas — —— 
Emmet County, 55 — EATA 


n i aa E i S AERES. AES T OEN 


Gogebic County, 50) . 


Project APW ARA 


typis 
Clerk typist, bookk 
Brake mechanic, motor adjustor, ignition and carburetor mechanic, trans- 
mission and differential repairman. 
Clerk typist, clerk stenograp. 
Nurse aid.. 


sane es S888 


, Huntington W. 
er treatment facility, Oakland 


Improve streets, Wixon 

Water and sewer facility, Clawson. 

Water facility, Hazel Fark 
dministra ti 


Water ly, Huron To 
Office bulding, Dear 


133 River ag coor — — — 
prove sewer, 

Extend sewer faut 
Hospital improvement, Iron Mountain 
Sewer facility, Iron Mountain. 


s ‘ord. 

Im wwe wildlife facility, North Michigan____ 

Improve fish habitat, Bickenson 
facility, Dickinson. 


Waste treatment facility, Mackinaw. 
Sewer, Harbor Spring 
prove wildlife ity, North Michigan. 


— wikilite facility, northern Michigan 


4 ——— land development, Hiawatha National Forest.. 
Improve wildlife facility, northern Michigan 


Gogebic Range Ski Club: Recreational facilities 
Training: 


Woodworkin assembler, machine tool operator, combination welder, clerk- 
c 5 


Roads, reclamation, land development, National Forest of Ottawa... 
Rans reclamation, land — —— Ottawa National Forest. 
Post Office, Ironwood... 


Improve fish habitat, Gogeb: 
Fish facility, Gozebie County 


20, 127 


4¹⁷ 


1, 385 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Total 
MicHIGAN—continued 
Gratiot County, 5(b)_.......-...-.---------------- 
265 
Hillsdale County, 5(b).---.-..-.------------------- 
10 
Houghton County, 505 Pins saute, 
4¹¹ 
Huron County, 50 ] Channel m 
365 
Coun’ — . Nerthboard, Inc.: New — for aspen.. 
sont e AIRE. Portion boatman 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Otta 
Jackson Hospital addition, J. = 
n ———— n —: ——— ue 
Keneewa 8 5b)... 
Lake County, 8 = 
oro northern Michigan. 5 
Improve fish Tish habitat. iia eee 9 
Lapeor County, 5(b).....-.------------------------| Improve Fe e Le — — 6 
eœ) acti fish pele Lapeer... 9 3 
Livingston County, 50. 2 
5 
110 
Lace County, . —j—79:. 4 
= 89 
Mackinac County, 50) 2 reclamation, land development, Hiawatha National Forest 3 
FFP SS LR RUE TEL CSREES SEE IRE BIT 50 
—— — facility, northern Michigan E 2 
Improve fish habitat, NMackinac — 6 
facility, Mackinac County. 3] 3 1 
Manistee County, db rr *Y reclamation, land development, Hiawatha National Forest. 1 m 
| Breakwater and piers, Xrcadi————————— 65 
Improve water — pa 22 
Improve wildlife fachlity, 4 
Improve fish habitat, tee. 8 0 
Marquette area, 50) 9 & Huron RR. Co.: Renovate and activate scenic railroad for tourist smal 
and recreational center, 
Ronde H oa oe ——.— Hiawatha National Forest. 20 
g a 
Improve wi fa facili MIEN ——— 2 
Improve fish habitat ty. Ish CTT 8 
Improve wildlife facility, northern Michigan 2 al 
Mecosta County, 0b) ] Sewer facility, Big Rapid 153 a 
a reclamation, land development, Hiawatha National Forest. 1 
Improve wild e wildlife facilities, northern | 3 
ties, Mecosta Coun’ 10 183 
Menominee > County, PT 15 s 
Monroe Oa 5. — Arthur D. Little: Determine cost and location of deep-wat 19 
Montmorency 7 . 5 
Muskegon Heights area (LS) Drainage, M — SESS ie Raber OSE 
Waste ö addition, Muskegon Heights. 600 
Oceana County, 50 Waste treatment facili 
reclamation, feed 
Ontonagon County, 50 — — * 
5(b). Fish — e eee * 
Osceola County, 50) .] Fish facility 
Improve fish tat, Osceola____ 
MekatMng Ket Oe ee 105 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA Total 


MicHIGAN—continued 


Otsego Coun’ ee. Se ees Cae eel Im) ildlife facility, northern Michigan 
ty BO). —— Bish habitik e — 


Port Huron area, 50. Motel Development Corp.: Tourist and recreation develo; t 
‘Training: Slide € forming machine operator; torsion spring celling machine 
Waste treatment facility, Capac. 2. 
Improve street, Marine Oity 
—— deſense head ition. © gt s County.. 
Wildlife facility ae ae . Bee RAY 
torage buildings, St. Olalr 
Improve wildlife icity, 1 fy Clair. 
Improve fish habitat, St. > Clair... 


Presq Oo) e Recreation. k, building, Rogers 
nie Dente E) Se wilallife” facility, Aa aiat Michigan. 


1, 528 


25 


rove — 1 —.— Roscommon. 
Fal ee d E E 


8 


Sanilac County, 50 Improve wildlife facility, Sanſlac 


Traverse City County, 58) Improve wildlife 1 0 75 ö—I— L-p 


3 AN A ENE xn rove fish 3 KEDUT RANA E ccc 
Van Buren County, 5(b) 5, V. 


R reclamation, land development, Lower Mii — Fi 
Bonds reclamation, land id development, Ottawa National — 
Building — and — S . 3 = 
reclama evelopmen wer Michigan National Forest. 

ty, northern Michigan -annann 


Improve ti water, Manton. .........-.-,<sss0--= 


West Branch area (LS) 
Wexford County, 5(b)..... 


Statewide_-_.......-. 6 — oe ER Robert Nathan Associates: Preliminary work on task force, Upper Peninsula 
pone — in Ur i Develop central research materials foe Gon community devel- 
n Upper Peninsula. 
Robert N Nat — Associates: Demonstration project for multicounty economic de 123 
velopmen 
study e economic — f. ðͤ . K 99 
Training: 12 


33, 608 


Becker County, 5(b) IR... 
Beltrami Coun Gaunty Neo, IR Edmonds & Sons Machine & Too 
Nursing home, Bemidji........... — TE 
3 reclamation, land development, Chippewa National Forest- 
0 


Brainerd-Grand Rapids area, 5) ----------------- 


Land treatment, Aitkin. 
Construction, Aitkin. 


Waste treatment faciliti 
Construction, Crow — Coun 
DEET reclamation, land develo; 


EAA EE EEE 


1, 471 
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Approved p'ujects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA 
MINNESOTA—continued 
Carlton County, 5(b)-.-...........-..-------------- — eee T N DEAE EE E S E N y DNE E 2 
ction, Car 12 
Clearwater County, 50. -------222-..--.=..---- 
Cook County, 505). ere eee Boe, 


—— peter 


Duluth-Superior area, 5) University of Minnesota: Fconomic base study of city of Duluth. 
pon * “* Duluth: Construction arena 


Hallock area (LS) —— —u—U— Construction, Kittson.—— mannna maamaa 22 


Hibbing-Virginia area, 58d) „ Kainz Bros.: Establish new lumber finishing plant emamna m e 
* Echo ‘Timber Products, Ine.: Expand — camp, convert wood processing A 


t. 
Giants RSS, Inc.: Nie Okt Melton. ——T—T—T—T—— cf 
anufacturing Co. Sa eaan a new ioe hg! die manufacturing plant “| 


Land treatment, St. Louis 
Waste treatment bellt, Flood wood 
Waste treatment facility, 3 

Waste treatment facili Junction 


5 
Post ofice, courthouse, Duluth 8 


Hubbard County, 5(b)...... — — — Land treatment, Hubbard 
Construction, Hubbard 

Kanabec County, 5 Fire tower, Kanabec County 
Construction, Kanabec. 


Koochiching County, 5(b)..........-..-.-.----- ----| Green Forest, Ine, 


Rand facility, Big Falls 
Construction, Koochiching County.. 


ee R E E ET * reclamation, land development, Superior National Forest 2242222 

Lake of the Woods County, 50 ............--...- Pioneer N ome replacement, Baudetto v 8658 ———ꝓ— 
så Construction, kool Woods e 

Mahnomen A 5 — 

Pine County, 059 — 


Constru 00.2 
Atscott Manufacturing Co : Establish a new tool and die piant, Pine City... 5 
Pennington County, 0b) . E d 

ty, 5b). xpand an . apa NT e a- 


Princeton area (LS). ...........-..cenccsccccccse. 
Red Lake Falls RL E ES, BOSSE EENAA ATR 
Roseau County, 505 C0 


10119 


2,770 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


Project 


MINRESOTA—Continued 
Stal — ̃ ̃ ᷣ ͤ—— ͤ— W. S. Moore Co.: De blast furnace 
tewide. velop 


from fine-size ore. 
—.4— a — et 


Amite County, AT C mass TSS ——T—— ̃⅛—⅛5ͤf .. ¼˙ r ĩᷣͤ ñ 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Mississippi National Forest. AE SERRE, 


Water | — AL EE y E T E 


Improve street, New HU... T 

land development, Mississippi National Forest 
Sewers, — — — 
Sewage treatment plant, 


Okolona. é—[—a—ö— — — 


——— 


Choctaw County, 5 jj Roads, reclamation, land development, Mississippi National Forest. 
Drainage improvement, Cboctaw. 
Roads, reclamation, land — Mississippi National Forest 


Oana a cS ee TRCN T aS T T T 


Wiss station, Quiti oaas enee 


— — — een ene wenn ee — 


Clay County, 5(b). 
Coplah County, 5... 


Harrison County - ——- -=--> 


Holmes County, 500 —....ęõ9e 


Humphreys County, 300 
Issaquena County, 50 
Jasper County, N55 


Jefferson County, 50 


Jefferson Davis County, 5 0b). 
Jones County, — — T. 
Kemper County, 500. — Bo 1 — —— 


W. , De . ˙ —— T 


no 


Lafa; County, 50. . Roads, reclamation, land de National F. 
yette ty, 5b) — Oiled velopment, Mississippi orest 
Roads, reclama; 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


MussissiPPi—continued 


Neshoba — | 5(b).... 
Newton Coun’ | PE 
Noxubee C Y, 1 5 


Oktibbeha County, 5b) m fm 
Panola County, 5(b)--.-.- Wat er facility, Crenshaw 2 
Perry County, 0. aoa reclamation, land development, Mississippi National Forest 
Pike County, 5b). .. City of Magnolia: Rebuild independent water system — 
Pontotoc County, ——— — fone enewnn . —¾———— a 
Prentiss Count: 25 Re — —— —— 2 — —Ud A —— — feces 
eee ! e ff asannonssecn 20nn 
ee . ,. .. . . . . . ˙ , eo e= 
Sharkey Corte, . „„ mene, reclamation, land development, Mississippi National Forest. 
1 . .. . . , 
ECSRO EETA I SR Toler: Geological survey of lime deposits TRU Sete 
Smith County, 5) Roada, reclamation, land developmen ment, Mississippi Nationsl . 8 aoaaa 
Sunflower County, 5(b) ‘Watt Meili , . ie on Si ᷣ ———ũ — aa - PEiiensadutdonde 
. sacra County, 50b)— Streets, Charleston ee. 
v. S0 V -I ee -e H ae -= 
Tippah County, 205 Roads, reclamation, land development, Mississippi National Forest 
Tunica County, 800 „4«l 4444 „%.„„„4444„%„ —— 
e dannasndunadesosndpssebes Water system, Tupelo - 640 
i Waste treatment facility, Tupelo... 8 


Roads, reclamation, land t, M National Forest 30 
Flood control, Mississippi 1 a 2 
Bridge and ville 


Wilkinson Gout salts Roads, de National Forest 
ö Sr — — No. 17, Wilkinson ä 

Winston County, 5b... . land development, Mississippi National Forest. 

Yalobusha County, 50 

CCC Con Supply Co.: Construct t to expand activities. 
— ays $0) crac piat Lanes d 1 T LP — 3 
. 0 S S D Research: omaan Toont alysis 
Mississippi's economy. 


rr xxx re ae Re eee eS nee ee ee pen Se e pee See 
Bollinger County, 8b) . ŝi 


Cape Girardeau area (LS)) Waste treatment facility, Cape Girardeau.___.._. 2... -..-2.22.2----e----e----] 38310 

Carter County, Bb). 12 oo on ncn cn ewnseencnsns Arn. . EERIE ·o»-mw ̃¼— 7 
— a Mark Twin National Forest 

Won ss, Sees 

Dent County, 5(b).......... 4 E E 

Douglas County, 5(b).......... 3 Ava — Development Corp.: Expand plant for Rawlings Manufactur- 


— EER una i development, Mark 1 National Forest 


10121 


8 888 


8, 383 


130 
810 


171 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May $1, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Flat River area, 5%) City of Pilot Knob: Construct municipal water system 
wa Research, Inc.: Develop program ſor acceleration of economic develop- 


Electrical a) ce re en, to mechanic, E 
prha gs ap aan parn au „ nurse al 
25 
(EES. ͤ— RE, eee 
Roads, reclamation, land development, National Forest. 


Grundy County, 5(b)--.....--..----....----------- 


Hannibal area — — 


Harrison ville area masiy 
Hickory County, 55. 


Howell County, 50d — 


Jefferson City area, (LS) — 


Laclede County, 
33 — 


Mercer C. 
Monette area 
Oregon County 


Ozark County, 5b). 


— reclamation, land development, Mark Twain National Forest 


Pemiscot area ———— — — 
Poplar Bin area SS ANRE ae ee ͤ G — eee ee . — 
7 88 a Water facility, Bunker City...-- — Lo US 
Roads, reclamation, 


Richmond area E E ENO ARESA M ENE ˙—— E E — eee ee 
Ripley County, 5 Raban, PEE, land development, Mark Twain National Forest 
on 8 Sonstruct | fire tower, Ripley. 
Water facility, . — FFER 
Sewer facility, Doniphan.. 


„SSSSeS [S8 8 


Shannon County, 5000 ————jꝙ—— 
evelopment, National 
Rodt; reclamation, land development, Sark National Forest. 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Mark Twain National Forest 
Roads, reclamation, land development, 5 pment, € Ciark National Forest 

2 fire towers, S 
stone County, 50 , cook C E — — 
Taney County, 50. 
Teras County; 60 ͤ4ñ.ftjĩͤͤ—l. Waste treatment facility, Cabool URS SR Pots 

Z Roads, reclamation, land development, Clark National Forest..------------------ 

Washington area, 5(a)..-..-.-...-.-----.----------- 
Wayne County, 5(b)-..---.-----.-- ph Big UPB Se 
Wright County, 80 92. 


133 


176 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA Total 


9 Inc.: Feasibility study of manufacturing plants using Missour! I 
University of Missouri: Study potential market for feeder pigs-.._.........-------|--- 


7¹ 
State totals: 
5(b) 
10 
WZ) 7, 103 
Big Horn Coun: — EEEE ease ee . — — — — 
.. Community center, Port BA ö————,—.—.—.——.—:—.—.P—ç— ii Be a7 
6 ee a 
437 
Carbon County, 5(b) eee Roads, Wade. Gerben. land development, Custer National Forest 
Roads, re reclamation, land development, Custer N. ational Forest —--- — — 
"Bowers facili Bri 
Water facili faito ae 
256 
Chouteau County, 7 5 „FFF Os os ee ̃ ͤ — —— . | 
Daniels C „ 5 rr! d rr... .. —. HEL AON 
Deer 1 10 5 — SEN REET ES Department of 1 A rao 2 — 2 mii... 
Montana Hotel Corp.: Preserve and renovate motel___.... 
Trainin: 
1 toads, toads, reclamation, land development, Beaver Lead 421 
Flathead County, 5(b) IR_............---.------.-- Sip: emp pen hn of — Ani Inventory of timber resources and study for loca- |------------ 
Recorasion elt facility, 2 National Forest 
Roads. . Flathead National Forest.. 
Water and sewer, National Forest 
Glacier 9 bb e. Water and waste facilities 


Hill County, 8 (b) E — AA D ae 


8 
o 
28 


‘See statewide pro! for technical assistance ae. Se 
rosion — ie rake hc for technical aba oy — — — — 


Big Fork Sewer Improvement Distriet: Improve sewage — ̃ ͤ — 
Motor “A — te — rodman, lumber , fishing equipment 


Roads, 2 1 ae developement: Kootenai National Forest 


554 
E County, 5(b) IR 3 Flathead a 
r 
shell County, 55. — 40 
Park oe ig) Dee he AREER Sd SRL AE), BERR ͤ Eo a ERROR Oe ad A 
Phillips gg 08000 IR. 
Pondera County, 5(b) IR... 
ter and sewer, Blackfeet Reservation 205 
Ravalli County, 50 7j — , reclamation, land development, Bitterroot National Forest 
d 
Roosevelt County. — —— Training: Nurse aid 
* d r. = us 
Rosebud County, 5(b) IR. Erosion control, Cheyenne Reservation 276 
Sanders County, 5(b) IR . Recreation facility, Bison Range 
Roads, reclamation, land de ment, Lolo National Forest. 
t, Kaniksu National Forest. 
ao , reclamation, land development, Lolo National Forest 
EY RE RS Ee AOR at Rt LR EG 
Sheridan Coity, 5(b) IR.. 
Valley — — ees 
Yellowstone ty, 5(b) IR. 5 9¹ 
((% T — — — KB, Wood d istes, 3 ym quantity and condition of timber on Indian 
U. 8. t of ture: Economie ities for ed livestock |.......----- 10 
Departinen Agricul opportuni’ expand 
Georgia Institute of Technology: Development of technical assistance program 1 a 
3,999 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW 
NEBRASKA 
Boone County, cb) eee Waste treatment facility, Albion 21 
Waste treatment facility, St. Edwards. 6 
Waste treatment facility, Gibbon 14 
-| Public building improvement, Broken Bopò 6 30° 
Post office, Broken Bo] 300 
Construct Federal building, Lexington 1 
Post office, Lexington..." 2 
.. — . ̃— -ͥm6bDhũ T ÄUUD“[ ß . E 8 
Garfield County, 10 — Street improvement, Burwell... 245 
e . ß . . 
lioward County, 5 20 
Loup County, 1 Tr!!! e eT eg . . — 
Nance Coun! 2 
22 
Sherman County, 5 
‘Thurston County, 5(b) 
e ieee aa 
Wheeler Coun County, 505 
State 


Goldfield 


Mineral County, 5000 Board of Commissioners: Modernize Hawthorne Municipal Airport 
Preining: Group WR conc pnen e 
Construct fences. 


Washoe County, 5(b) IR. International Development Services, Inc.: 3 and report on recreation and 
economic development of Pyramid 

— e a NA 9 of Pennsylvania: Study DAA ability to operate potential business 
enterprises. 


Grafton County, 500 Construct Alice Peck Day Memorial Hi 
bo reclamation, land development, 

"Highway improvement, Federal High 

Waste e 5 — 5 delle, Hanover 

Water facility, Lebanon 


oO County (part of Lawrence-Haverhill | Waste treatment facility, Lawrence-Haverhill 189 


DESAY RRS SPER RIG HR ERR aI BP Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Study of postwar economic revival 
(Nashua). 


Witte’ Mo Mountain pertains Neional Forest. 


Atlantic City area, 50 
ae RIS ec PO nd LR SR RELI MLC AOD en | yap ea 
Assembler (Solderer) 
Sewer facility, Atlantic City 


Kessler Memorial Hospital, 5 
8 Oley Hospital addition, Atlanti 
tion, Atlantic City... 

3 streets, Atlantic Count 

Xd ition, headquarters building, Atlantic City 
ada n,, d — 


e Vineland & South Jersey 5 Eeg Atton: rt ie and expand facilities... 
National Cup & Container Co., Ini 1 
Training: Tractor 58 


Electric systems conversion, 
Hospital additions, Paterson. 


Burlington County (LS) Sewer and drainage, Burlington 63 
Sewer facility, Bordentown !!!!!! are om AAE EA N 9 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 81, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA Total 


NEW JERSEY—continued 


252 
2216 
3, 308 
Lakewood -Toms River area, 5a) = 2 Inc., and Marine City, Inc.: Constructing marina and boatbulld ing 
and Orsand Real! E ant, boat 
Lagoon Farka, Inas ty Corp.: Expand prefab housing p 
E ata Flanker, painter, marine rant menaa «= 3 entry joiner (Sica Skiffs, Inc. and 
Marine City, 
Beach 203 
Long Branch area, 50) Fitkin Hospital addition, Neptune... a 
re es — ae Sewer facility, Se wle iit TAE 
Stone sea „Sea Bright. ä 
Streets, Asbury Park RS PR DNS ES AR REIS 
Water facility, Han en Eraser vie 
T „ —— — -ee ee eee. 
Roe een Ate Pek. a a a 
1,705 
2,174 
269 
515 
5, 996 
502 
%%/ͤ;ðXmmmà!m!à!]] (( —— a New Ji t of Conservati Economic Develo; t: Economia 33 
: waar interstate arca ot dpe and fry casings, nc Penal 
21, 509 
Bernalillo County, 50 IR ae: 55 technician, coll winder assembler in Isleto Pueblo Indian 
——— center, Isleta Reservation —.vꝓ— 68 m 
Catron County, 50. Hi im Federal Highway No. 22, Catron 400 
ty, 5(b) ighway mation, Jand Pip toma — Soe 4 
d development, ols Ne Nios} tot H- 
80 
10 = 
Colfax County, 5(b) IR Wish teeiity, Otearette Lakes. . 10 
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Approved projects, including accelerated. public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars) 


Project Total 


F Roads. We land develo; t, ae National Forest. 
Grant area (LS) 3 pmen 
Sewer, Central. 


Guadalupe County. Da” eee p t 

McKinley Gounty, — SS DEREK Sead Ab Sa m a Niall aaa 
Come statewide 3 — for training pret in Zuni Indian Reservation.) 

anagement; Feasibility of establishing meat processing plant 


Sawmill oper 


iat aeann Ramah 
5 W pastard Zuni Reservation 


Gallup. 
Irrigation facility, G: 
Post office, Gallup 


ora Coun’ o aAa ELIE TSS fie, SR a R —— had development, Santa Fe National Forest 
= ty, 00 Reeds’ reclamati d development, Carson National 1 9 

Roads yeolametion, land development, Santa Fe National Forest 

Mora Valley medical unit it, expansion-Cle WSK ou crhapkannense= 

Waste treatment facility: 


1,017 


h ora: ruct dam 
Telephone and electric lines, Wagon Mound. ..--..-.----------------------------- 


Otero County, 5(b) IR. go sine projets DE eee for training project in Mescalero Indian Reservation) 


100 
Rio Arriba County, 5(b) IR. 


EuBabe 8558 


— 


— 


SSS SSSR | on BERIN 


Bandoval County, 5(b) IR 


tion, land 
pa tion, | , land 2 velopment, Santa Fe National Forest... 
Erosion control, Jemez Reservation 
Erosion and soil Be ES — Reservation. 


San Juan County, 5(b)IR...--..---.-----=---------] Civil center, Azteck 
Recreation en keks, rond; Navajo Reserva 
Wildlife facilities, San ee nE aA E BE ASR aT SS OSO N 


864 
A Se a ae Stud oi small crafts industry. 
o) R lamation, land development, Sante Fe National Forest 
2 "facilities, Las Vegas ..... 


Roads, reclamation, 


Recreation facilities, Conchas Reservation. 
Wildlife facilities, San Miguel 


— 507 
Santa Fe County, 50 b IR -0 Training: Combination welder 
Erosion contro! roads, Santa Clare Reservation. 
Roads. reclamation, land development, Santa 


Socorro County, 5059 Socorro Packaging Co.: Establish new soft drink cag plant. 
R. W. Brooks Associates: Aid in development of county 
: Clerk-ste: 
Water — — M: 


s General Hospital, Socorro..._....... 


e pnra See statewide e projects Sor training proleta- õA —. . 
ion facilit ity construction, 1210 8 6 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Carson National Forest. 
Community center, Taos. 
Roads, reclamation, 


S8SS5 


414 


SSS 8888 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars) 


NEW MEXICO—continued 


Torrance County, 5(b) 3. 3 I— . — 2 . 


Valencia County, 5(b) IR sete for training ing project in Acoma Indian Reservation) 


High ‘Navajo SE the SESE 
R m facilities 3 Los Lunas.. 
— 00 ——————— 

reclamation, land development, Cibola Nations! Forest 


172 


, Laguansa Reservation.. 

hway improvement, Valenci 
—.—— 4 water facili ties, Belen... 
Ww dite facilities, Volonclas — 


1,014 

OO OAT T SONNE A Ee Checci & Co.: To assist Indian reservations in developing tourist potentialities 1. 

1 œ Indian Reservations Zuni, M Mescalero, Acoma, and Taos and Rio Arriba Counties: 
Training, solderer K 


7. 500 


Amsterdam area, 5) M Fort Plain Development C Restore and expand milk plant 
was . Producers: M Machinery and equipment for restored milk 


Sewer 
De Graff Momnorial H l. B addition, North Towanda City. 
. 3 uffalo General Hospital 


828288 


— 
— 
— 


Border ‘ol 8 
al facility, N County..... 
Water farility, Buffalo 
Pier, Oleott, 


Wildlife. Buffal 


Cattaraugus area (LS) —————————j—j———— eter Reality, ORIN, . et E S en weenecsascbnase 
bi: Water facil facility, Dele van 


e anana aaga St. J Hospital, Elmira.... 
Post ouse, 
Wildlife, Elmira 
neee sg moa ie Corp.: New product to create high brightness combina 90 
on an 


Sewer lines, Port H 
Stream improvement, 


917 


Glens Falls-Hudson Falls area (LS) 


Greene County, 50 Water miy, 6 ˙ . .. — 
Stream improvement, Greene County 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public. works (as of May $1, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown In thousands of doliars] 


Project APW 


NEW YorK—continued 
Jamestown-Dunkirk area, 5%) . R.S. Development Corp.: Construct sa im industrial away 
= 2 Park, Inc,: Purchase 4 mot to Roblin 
Seaway ag eet ne E steal rolling mill. 
Jamestown Area De 
Ernst & Ernst: Ret. of 
ital addition, Yamestown Ga 


Stream i improvement, Ja: 
Wildlife, Jamestown- 


— AL1—[m—— — 


Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon area (LS) 


Incinerator, Beacon 
City Hall ee eee ee 
Putnam Hospital, Carmel 
Oneonta area (LS) SEER NY a Water facility, Oneonta 2-22-22 oc „„c0!?(Qb 1 
nem er Oneonta 
8 Oneonta 
Wil 
M ‘Malone area, 5(a)............] Norfolk De t 
Ogdensburg-Massena- 5(a). velopment 
Wildlife, Ogdensburg-M PPTP 
Water, Governeur 
Waste treatment facility, Brasher 
Water ene: Norfolk 
Sewer rasber 
Wildlife, . Malone 
——— ———̃— TTT... T——.. . 
F Waste treatment facility, Ghampiain 
wer . — — Dannemora E a 
. ⁵²⁵ nn 
Willie Pi F ———— 
tady aren, 500 ‘ost Office, Schenectad PORN ed 
n bit GBA depot, — ee ee e eee 
Schoharie County, 2 r icvr,i— e EEE re a EEEIEI E SEU eis EEN 8 
‘Watertown area 795. Wildlife management, Watertown ooo ooo 
Wellsville area (LB) ER Ete! RL |, ES Sar rs | Sect ae A 
4) Roveation melity G Genesee River . A 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Alleghany County, 5(b)-..-..--..---....-...-------|-- 00000 o TEE banca sodceaanas S TOE 
Anson County, FF SREE Polkton Manuf: xpan 
Town of Polkton: New Pansat system 


———— v. — ——— K ⁵˙—ꝛ-—3ʃ̃CaQ 
eee Bureau of Mines USDI: Feasibili pat of experiment of tite mining uction.|............ 
sabe — Statewide project ſor technical assistance — A 


Bertie County, 15 PERE LE eee i 
Bladen County, 5(b)....-....-------- ne nnnnnnnnen 
Penta re oe pene rT 
Carteret Comnty, G0) 1026s... ncnnnsrencaasancon Roads, reclamation, land 2 — North Carolina National Forest. 10 
Dock and raod improvement, Moorehénd 
Roads, reclamation, land development, North Carolina National Forest 
Cherokee County, 50. — —. K — — 
"Highway i e —. — 
Feder ederal Highway 7 No. 19, 3 een pan ye >" ganna 
Fodor Highway No. 33, Cherok 1 
Chowan County, 5(b)----.. -| Waste treatment facility, Edonton 
Clay County, 50) SEE ID Roads, reclamation, land development, North Carolina National Forest 
Conservation measures — SANE, 
Roads, reclamation, land development, North Carolina National Forest 
6 rr 
Columbus area, 506 ft Hall, addition, — 
Water ty, Whitey 
Post 0 Office, * 
Durham area (LS) . Roads, reclamation, land development, North Carolina National Forest. 
E b aros (LS) Courthouse, Rocky Mount RSet — 
1 ~~ Municipal Pula, eS ER ͤ —.. ... Ce 
Elizabeth City area (LS) Munici 2 Elizabeth C 7j. in 


Water ity, Hertford. 2 


543 


1,367 


352 


61 


111 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May $1, 1968)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


NORTH CAROLINA—oontinued 
Fayetteville area, 5). Training: 
Water facili Fayetteville K» T ˙• ey 
Waste trea —.— tment facility, Fayetteville. 
"Sewer, Fayettevilio...._.... 
Water and sewer, Hope Mills. 
Gates O e . ͤ ͤ ͤ v.. . , EEN | RS aa 
pee ob ral B05) 1777 e. reclamation, land development, North Carolina National Forest. 
"Water 1 facility, RobpinsviL“?kt . 
CCC ö Ä ö 


W. 
Waste treatment ee. Oxford. 
Reerestion -tacility, Jotun Mart dd . ß 


Henderson County (LS)) Pardee Hospital addition, Henderson vill —ꝛ 4 5022 
Hoke County, 5(b) Raeford Cold Storage Warehouse, Inc.: Construction and equipment plant 
Hyde County, poe SER EARER — rr r 18D. scone 


Jackson Some: — F TTT ↄ ͤ 0 0 0 c OS 
Lincoln County, 5000 Leslie Fay, Inc.: To establish textile plant.. 
Training: Knitting machine operator (Leslie 
‘Training: Mender castes) (ende T —— ˖§—»——— E 
Construction Federal building, Lincolnton. 
Post office, Lincolnton 
.... ß ...... ̃ ͤ—. ̃˙ b— =o Se ee eee 
Macon County, 80 —- 2 ——7—7ꝙ—7r2 
Madison County, 5 ) Hammer & Co. ee Economie pay of developing specific type o 


Poroto Sa 


See pintamaa proiecta eee 
Training: Clerk-s t t, nurse 2⁰ 
Training: Sewing machine operator (Spruce Pine 
Training: 


Hosiery 
wie Spumastion aad development, North Carolina National Forest. 2 


Northam: 3 
North WIIkesboro sd (LS). Water facility, Wilkesboro... ........... 
Recreation ome ai Earl Scott Reservoir.. 

Person County, 5(b).........--....-----2---------- Water facility, Roxboro................ 

Administrative Vallis „ ccc T y Mektanneacaal 
eh „%] ] / ³˙⅛·¹m·. ĩ ð ⁵ð21x d ͤ 

2 38 

Rockingham-Hamlet area, 5(@).............----...- 


nin!!! 8 PARE Ü A IE A AEEA 0 MNE a ge A E RAA a D 
Improve streets. Mount Alry 4 „„„êj „03 
Roads, — land development, North Carolina National Forest. 


nene, Recreation facility, John Kerr Reservoir.. 
Sewer facility, Norlina 
Wasa err wa wn ac ig’ . 
atauga ossa // Ar kw S E E 
Yancey County, 5(b)......--..-.-.-.-..........-.... 8 : 


Ge statewide projects for technical assistance project.) 


10129 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


NORTH CAROLINA—continued 
Avery, Mitchell, and Yancey Counties, all 5(b)—North Carolina State College: 
Task force proposal for technical assistance, : 


Benson County, 5% IR R A si nacininn enna ee eee 


Soll conservation, Fort Totten... 44„%ỹ.«ü 


Dunn County, 500 1X 

her, all round farm machine 2 —ñ 

č stenograp ee SEA Sa operator. z = 

Carpenter 9 5 — ee Ree 
Water and: and sewers, Fort Berthol 


Ramsey 
Richland County sb IR. 
Rolette County, 8(b) IN. 


Sargent County, 50b) IR. ==.. 
Sie County Sth) OE EEE DEER OR a 


Ashtabula-Conneaut area, 5(a)....----.------------ 
Athens-Logan-Nelsonville area, 5(a) 
land development, Wayne National „ . 
Ohannel improvement, Tom Jenkins 
High eign ovement, Fedafal Highway — then-L ogan. 
way provement, | N. 4 

Roads, reclamation, land ee ational Forest. 

Tree planting, Hocking County 
Batavia-Georgetown-West Union area, 5% Training: Lumber 33 — ba eS 


Water facility, Aberdeen 
828 Cabot & Associates: Demonstration program to identify industrial sites. 


Bellmont area, 5(a) (part ol Wheeling, W. Va., area) 


— 


ogra 
Hospital Walden, Barnes ville. 
S0 . —..—.:᷑ m — 
Sewer facility, Brookside. o-. oo so ñð⁊— T2?ꝰe:. ca nccenwe 


Cambridge area, 5(a)..............-....---.---.-.-- 


3 . 
Sewer facility, Massillon bs 
OA TAS TA a p o 


Ganton ares (8) nem cocaceneccanentesgescorsennece 


East Li -Salem area — — 
.. acon an be Nursing hom 
Hamilton-Middletown area (LS) 


Highland County. 500 Collins Packing Co.: E d r EREEREER EE — 
ig ty. 5(b) = Meteo: Ine kine Co: sand Espen a r tme mn ly vee 
Nurse = .ccssaianancsccecansencsss 


—— 


— —.— — 


Kent Ravenna area, 5) Fabricators, Inc. New machinery and equipment to expand production of ma- 
chinery components, 
tare area, 5(a). (See Huntington-Ashland, | Federa. Highway No. 3, widen and surface...................--..----------------- 


Roads, reclamation, land development, Wayne National Forest 


8, 032 


120 


193 


38 


314 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


Project APW ARA Total 
onIo—continued 
Lorain-Elyria area (LS) Hospital addition, Elyria_...-...--------.-. — „ A REE 
sie Sewer A aes —— r e Wi Ws 
Less County (LS)....-..........5...------.--.--- 
Oregon... 
M be Hospital : Toled 
Manipal building, Holland. ----2--2- E 
Bewer facility, Beallsville.............--..---.------------------ * 95 
ae Highway improvement, Federal Highway No. 716, Perry. 
Teclamstion, land developaient, Wayne National F. Forest 
Tree planting, Perry Casa . 9 EP Ret s 
Stanley En: Co.: Feasibility stud a OE, roids 
tality oad F x 
Road re pie 
5 — con tion, T r AAT EE EEEE . PEENI 
sewers, — . 
Repair lock, Green Daina ——... ——W—W—W— —— 
Training: keeper II, Entry. — — TEE 2 
Washington Coun 9 —ĩrv5;*ð;i7ĩ—— ae Drilling Co.: Test drill and . —— —— 
ty, 5 Highway improvement, Federal feh ARRES TRL 
Roads, reclamation, land development, orest— 0 
Youngstown-Warren area (LS) Wi 
Water Benity, Miles City ere ee ee 
9 Hubbard. E A S EEEO oe riž 
Zanesville area (L) ————.4.— wer facility, Zanesville.. 76 
. — E ER T —— ol Ohio: New products and industries survey (southeast Ohio) 80 
State totals: 
r.. ,., ̃ ̃ . P p. . SLE EERE Ls TTT! EO o EEE 
P 
— — 
Ls 8 
6— — — Pe 
10, 737 
OFLAHOMA 
Adair County, 5(b)........-.-....--. = Sowers Kosan 
813 
Atoka County, 5(b)..-.-...-------.----------------- 175 
Cherokee County, 5(b)........-...-.--.--.--.------ 
177 
Choctaw County, 50b——-— 
93 
Clinton area (L- „„1⅛: Beach, | SEER oR AA SSS Re ee S CR ee RE TSS — 
Coal County, 509. 9 Inn of America: Construct and equip a 50-unit motel. - 310 
Erosion control, CE eo AES Se te ER E SRP Ep p A a 
Dam SR ORAS SETAE IS E —— E 100 40 
Delaware County, 5(b)-.....-....... ENA Water and 45 
ty, 5(b) an contol, Delaware 8 
Jay Memorial Hospital, Ja: 207 
Sewer improvement, Grovs 16 
Waste treatment facility, Colcord—— 7 
6G w — — — — 5 40 
O A T e E e De uea E A —„- p ee ke EE ß 
Grady Coury, DD sate E R cots Industrial Dev ment Trust: Build factory for lease to American Optical Co. 
Sequoyah Mills, Inc.: Plant to manufacture tufted carpeting... 
Training: 
tle: mech: SS — De a eee, —— 
Chickasha: Farm mechanic... 
Water and sewer, 
Water facility, Ch 
Watershed, Roaring Creek. 
marshes, Grady — ——yœj— 1.000 
ee ovale Gypsum Co.: To establish new plant for gypsum products..............|------------ 2, 637 
Sewer improvement, Niangum— 644—— 2,701 


CIX——638 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars) 


Training: Farm mechanic. 
Sewer improvement, Stigler 
‘Waste treatment facility, Stig... 


Hughes County; 6(b) PERTE EANA 0-2-2. N sonesen 
— 
aters. Big Wewoka...........--- 
Waste treatment facility, Holdenville 
Jefferson County /// „ĩöf „ „ 


Johnston County (LS)... 
Latimer County, 5b) 


Combinat: 
University of Oklahoma, Bureau of Business Research: Study of charcoal and 
wood alcoho! plant. 


Le Flore County, 5(b).-........---.--.------------- 


. WO ie ences dice EPI I PEII TS Training: Power sewing machine operation, (Marietta Sports Wear VEREER KANAE 
e Wildlife facility, Hickory Creek.. 
Timber clearing, Hickory Creek 2 
Marshall County, 50 -=-= Erosion con Marshall * 
Conservation, J 
, —. ssnoas nap aoo —— 5 Bell & Associates: Determine new uses for World War II 
ex ves 
Oklahoma Ordnance Works — fi Mid-American industrial district: Indus- 
MoaAlester area, 5 () Marine Engineering & Equipment Co.: 7 
0 Oklahoma ke Development Authority: Vk —: ee 
Bower anit water Mrebe nto oda ck UR SAE © ANG i EEE 
— addi McAlester.... 
aste treatment facility, Krebs.. 
/ Q EE E E E ↄ cce aus a E S AEA ¶ p 
McCurtain County, 5(b).-....--..-.-.------------- Feat ar Improve water system i 
University of Oklahoma, Bureau of Business Research: Study of plant to uff 
sa’ residues. 
sac SEBS EEA McCurtain... 
Administration building, Moonen Cite O e | SOR iissccasoeee 
IR AIRMEN ͤ »⁰n III!!! a d ĩðͤ CSN 
Murray County Bose Bung, P =, Pitt Inn: Construct new motel. sav 
B — Sa i SY EE RR ane AT, 
Be ⁰ VUA aS ere AL | VEER —— 14 8. ——— 
Muskogee area, 800 


— ae fs 


AMKO, 94 5 — pe meng ath metal products plant.. 


41 


754 


11, 118 


951 


158 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1968) Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW 


OKLAHOMA—continued 
Ottawa County, 50 b) ] Shangri-La recreational complex: Acquire land and construct resort motel and 
Training: Power sewing machine operator (Glen Berry Manufacturing Co, and 
ben a Ma Manufacturing Co.). : : 
and goil conservation, Otta 


Pontotoc County, 0b) Gat 508 Cee Expand operations. E 
— da Industrial Development Corp.: Extend water and sewage facilities and build 


ee ee rr et kde 


Pushmataha County, —— — — — -◻œꝰ Waste treatment facility, 
r30) masy improvement, 1 


„ 50b) . - Watershed, Big W. 
Sequoyah County, 5 


Rogers ee i c EE, ees spennnnannanraslanesnesensehe 


Shawnee area (L ——— 


Wagoner County, c.——————.̃ SOWON Wail cy Ft G e eee e — ——— 


————————ũůkũ4—— 


Waurika area aoe 
Statewide. ER 


State totals: 

Statewide— 

areas ————— 
188085 areas 


. Free 


OREGON 
Albany area (LS).............-.---...-.------------ 


Road, Quartzville......-...-...---... Sn Ste ERE Nels 
Road, — pey land development, Willamette National Forest. 


Baker area (80 EEE ESENES EOE : ̃ ̃ DE U 


area ee — hee 


Clackamas County, 5(b) IR. 
Clatsop County, 8065 — REAR 5211111111 Gee Statewide projects for technical assistance 
— 2. — 
boat harbor, Astoria 


Gold Beach area (LS). 
Hood River County, 5(b)--- 


gaye bere es 
ce 
c BAAT ieee Watsons at: J 


FE ˙ IT ˙¹¹ ROE 


Jefferson County, cbIR ne SEER, MEINEN EOT IEE EER E E a. PM. 
Josephine County, 5ͤ on Co.: Expand operations. 


Klamath Falls area (L Recreation facility, Kamath — — S SEPE meeias 
reclamation, land development: Winema National Forest.. 
Fremont National I E | PE EENE EE TENE 


Lakeview area SEE EES SET NENI EIE NOAR EES L. E re 
Lincoln County, 505 presen State riaa Establish marine science research center. 
a development, Siuslaw National Forest... 


83888 


Aan gener . a ESEE 
North Bend-Coos Bay area (LS) n nn-nnenenen---- = 3 Coos Bay. 


2.388 


a8 


10133 


1,864 


740 


1,502 


58 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA 


| 


Roads, reclamation, land development, Siuslaw National Forest. 
aste treatment facility addition, North Roseburg 


— coer Hoy I È Fenton, Conger, and Bellaire: Development oi Kehineeta Hot Springs r gs resort.----.|_. 
= 8 Roads, Been eer land development, Mount Hood National donai Nest 


Highway improvement sacral Highway No. 


amhill County, 5 PE EA SAE See St: tewide for technica] assistance project) 4 
Hagy en rade road, Bold —.— — ie 

Construct dike, W Wüllam 

Sewers, Lafayette n 

Sewers addi u. Ncklibn ville. 5 — 
State wide —S NEE A aC Columbia, Hood River Counties: Survey of potential industrial sites 4 ꝗ 


U.S. Department of Agriculture: 55 8 1 

North Oregon, inciading Clatsop, Co y Mad River, ana and Yamhill 
Coun! 8. 0 . eyi Report on ſorest resources 
and wood industries tials, 


Boyer pple Pac Expand and modernize candy manufacturing facillties . 4 
son Chart Inc.: Establish fruit storage and —— ras naa DO ERT 


Devsloparent — Purchase ues for new 
Water facilities. Sou — L Ce 
Construction and 


Butler. 
Waste treatment a repair, Du addition, —— 


Training: Clerk-stenographer 
Waste treatment facilities, Foxburg 
Water facilities, Foxburg 


Pike Township M. egy gd 
Community Le: ee n E 01 — recreation · tourism 
at Clearfield in 


AAC —O——ꝑ ↄ ↄↄl!—ͤͤ » ia 
Water facilities, Mill Hall 
Fish raceways, Lamar 


Combination welder, machine tool operator. 
Welder, machine tool operator. 
Clerk. her. 


Backs County (8). Water and sewers, Morriswale 
Water facilities, Bris ae” AREER eT OE 
Butler Scan Aan d ETES —— Community Develo Access road and water to industrial site. 
utler area, 5(a) Co. z pment Corp.: — 


ea Beatas OTE A Menio an ecb 
wW p Mp Pio BAUSTERT SES — 
er acute a a eee eee „ 


Huntingdon County, 5000 Petersburg Area Redevelopment Corp.: Water and sewer system 


nf ³Ü¹ꝛ⁴ꝛ VD ð 
Coll assembler .... 


Indiana area, S (a) e Rea as Lee ae oS 
Jefferson County, 5000 Flood control, Mahoning Creek 


Total 


1,010 


8, 424 


821 


192 


8 


2, 028 


8 8 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


Project APW ARA 


PENNSYLVANIA—continued 


C Develop Prince Gallitzin State Park 65 
nn. statewide projects PFF 8 


Ford City area, 80) Nuclear Materials & Equi t E d —— — — 390 
Kittanning-Ford City area, 5(a) Bete dem: ge ipment Corp.: Expand opera‘ = 


JE S ETET S EANES SAES Water facilities, Somerset. 
Lewiston area, 5(a) YT A E E 
Water facilities: 


Lycoming County, 5 Sewer facilities, Williamsport. 


McKean County, 5(b) 


W A 2 T W. P. Johnson: Feasibility study of industrial 
Pro; Research, Inc,: Design to 
ction worker. 


Water, Fitas ler sepia ARAN 
Recreational facilities, Erie- 


pr — CME, BOD)... ͤ r ̃ ᷣ: ] —7f7323f73ßfßß . : f. . . y ion Seamer -| 
Mon ate (8) ERE ar AAE A . N Norristo rn 


New Oastle area, 50) Build ven New Castle. 
Roads, New Castle. 


ou o “Franklin Titusville, — Rsk) ee Ne) Nene e 
i . Repair fire lane, Perry. 


Philadel: ( roe sanwener ett Sewer ee Philadel; = 
me * Bolte facilities, —— 


Hatta regen 3 
ation, In all. 
Hospital adulten Pi Philadelphia. 


F ⏑⏑⏑‚§« AA ĩᷣͤ , ĩↄð»u ⁵˙¹˙ ᷣͤ-ß ß ³˙¹ A ᷣ . , ˙ DÄ. 
Pittsburgh area, 6%) Smith Township: Improve water system 5 
Greater Charleroi Indepe mdent 5 9 9 Corp.: Water, sewer, gas, and road 

facilities to industrial park. 
Composite Metal Products, Inc.: Establish metal fabri: plant. 
——.— Industrial Development Oorp.: Study of grain mil complex. 


25 
Training: 
Fireman, building maintenance — typewriter salesman s 55 
Appliance repairman, auto service specialist................-.--...-..---.-----].-- 3 38 
ed nurse (refresher: 


Clerk, 5 1 VT d TTT. 
. facliities, O Hara 
Projects 16, 32-34, Pittsbur, 
Sewer facilities, Allegheny 
Reservoir, Allegbhen . 
W facilities, Allegheny.. 


Sewer facilities, Munhal 
Waste treatment faciliti len W. 
Street improve Pittsburgh... 

ements, Fayette. 


Building, Snowden... 
Streets, West Mifin. 
Water facilities, West Mifin. 
Building, Alleghen ggg 
e Se SE RS ae PES ee ee ee ae 


10135 


1, 298 


315 


517 


3, 502 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


PENNSYLVANIA—continued 
Pittsburgh area—Continued Repair ie ee — — 


Potter r 5(b)....-.. 32 ̃ M.. ß ae ae Gan a REEERE E a 
= road for 


Auto transmission 
Sheet metal machine operator, maintenance mechanic (extension of December 
NOR project) — — 


Bayre-Athens-Towanda area, 5a) — , ̃ — a ene 


Scranton area, 00. Scranton-Lackawanna Industrial Building Co., Inc.: Extend sewer lines, railroad 
. spur and access road to heating and air-conditioning plant. ii 
Lackawanna Industrial Building Co., Inc.: Construct new plant for 
Industrial 


Scranton- 
. 8 erg | 

Seranton-Lackawanna Co., Inc.: Construct building for lease 
to printing firm. 


Sharon-Farrell area, 5 8 


Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel, 5a) Shamokin Area Development Corp.: Construct railroad siding 4 
sa) ye Carmel District Industrial Foundation: Construction of building for lease 


Arewire Corp.: Expand opera tions 


Repa: lan orthum 
Community hospital addition, 
Modification of towers, Lewisburg 5 


1 TP—T—PTTJTſTVTſVTſVTſTTTT＋TſV＋TꝙV—ͤ—FvTdTT———T—T—T—V—V—V—V—TV—V—T—T—V—T—T—V—V—T—— 
‘Tioga County, 80) 


10, 955 


3,927 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


= my | a | 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Uniontown-Connellsville area, 5a) . — statewide projects for technical assistance project) aanneem am: — 
K 2 st aA ä ͤ— —̃ 
Welder 1 of previous project) — 
err. v 
Street improvement, North Union 
Water facilities, North Onion Ur 
Connell e ‘i 
Connellsville. 
Vi County, 5(b).....----. ä — Arnold mies Ind.: Machinery for expansion ennn 286 
. t7, dc 6 Industrial argen Se Railroad, sewer, and water tb 305 
industrial park. 
14 
15 
10 
7 
Warren County, MAAT EA R. AE VEEN Waste treatment Sinua We a ee 
50 52 reclamation, lan velopment, Allegheny National Forest. 
Pe? eae 
do. 
Water facili 
Post office, Warren 
Wayne County, 5b) 2 ann ..... — — 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton area, 5(b).......------------ oo — Inc.: — = areh center Ek TAr a TTE 
W. County, 50) „J) ⁵ĩð EERE AE E E S AEN E DI ̃ .. E — — 88 — 
Berid TTT ree, ines conomic (Cambria and Somerset Counties, Johnstown 32 
oe niontown-Connellsville area), 5(a); and Greene 
County 1 0 (5) 
* vania of Commerce: Forest survey and timber utilization 65 
Drexel . of 3 roop ies for small business 109 
lvania St: lanning Board: Study to develop major historical aad Fe- |... 21 
Yonal area in Southern Laurel Highlands, Demers Core : Johnstown 
orem, Sla); Fayette County: eames area, 5(a); and West- 
Western Pennsyl 9 ... ̃ . ⅛¾76⁵ͥtwfi.d —— [ 100 


Adjuntas, 5 
Aibonito a 1050 
Arecibo, 8000 


749 


2,359 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown fn thousands of dollars] 


PUERTO nico continued 


Water . Loiza. 
bene Caro! 


531 


214 


Water facility, Maunabo 10 
Sewer facility, Mayaguez. - 450 450 


Roads, reclamation, land development, Institute of Tropical Forestry. 
Bridge, Federal Highway No. 1, wert Tek 


Naranjito, — Water facility, Naranjito. 38 
Orocovis, — Health center addition, Orocovis.. — 103 


— — 


San Ger- 1¹ 
San German, 5(b) 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


Project 


pen Taa (LS) (eligibility status terminated July | Racquet Club, Inc.: Establish a resort hotel_-..-.-.--.-..--.----------- ----------|------------ 
* 


9 ter, construction plumber, entry electrician, combination 
try welder, k-typist, cake, accounting clerk... 
Nate lie 


Utilities, Vi pice 


V. 5(a)- Rania, Gust e ener 
1 Water facility, Suanica- . ERR ot, FEAL) 
rr. anc nnbnbapeewesbaconeumence 
Total: 
205 areas. 
LS areas 
Fy ae — nese aaa eee 1,776 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence-Pawtucket area, 5 Woonsocket Industrial ne Foundation: Improve and extend water 186 
— — 8 nnn and sewer to in- 1,071 
CC.... NE E E 
‘Typist, auto mechanic, machine tool operator... --.<--«= 3 158 
3 combination welder, sheetmetai worker, typist 283 
T —— operator, Amn: computing operator 161 
Shectmetal worker 19 


Rhode Island Hospital addition, Providence 
Hospital addition, Woonsocket 


Hospital, Cranston 
Hospital addition, Woonsocket. '. 


10139 


117 
60 


7. 948 


7. 948 
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Approved projects, ineluding accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


iken County, 50) ä Waste treatment facilities, Aiken. 
a 1 Sewer facilities, Alken 
Allendale County, EE SEEE IE ̃]⅛— ...... ̃⅛Ü—3L—M . sian owed N 
ten County, > —:: — 0 — industry: Reopen and modernize wood firm |--na 
as Deer —Z 
Hospital improvement, Bamberg 

B: fl County AO LA r —— 

arnwell County, 5(b) 8 

eaufort County, 500 —— -a-e 0aneeiionnsninnnnnM Port Ro Ind.: Establish woolen knitting and manufacturing facilities 
8 — — RSS, RARER GT | ALENT i „ 
Berkeley County, 5 Roads, reclamation, land development, South Carolina National Forest S eee 


— „ 22 


water 
Town of Pageland: Water and sewer facilities. 
Water facilities, Chera w 
Sewer improvement Chesterfield... 
Public building improvement 
Waste treatment facilities, Chesterfield 


Clarendon County, 5 Sewer facilities, Manning 


Co} e ES | CS) sa aise seen AN EE E Water facili Williams... ............... 
. N Construct eae residence, Bear Island. 

Conway ares; nh Training: Machine tool operator 

Darlington County, 50) 

Dorchester C: A eet aa ee Inc.: Erect and new brick manufacturing facili 
or ounty, 5(b) Dorchester Bele a equip — g ty. 


reer Roads, reclamation, land development, Sounty Carolina 
High im ment, Federal Highway No. 41, MeCormick 
Recreational facilities, Clark Hill 2 
Construct shed, 


Brule County, 5(b) IR. 
Buffalo C tf 5) IR RESIS PERRET ROIS a A IC TE LN Ct IY SV a * PRN Oey RIE BO sO MODES 
Charles Mix County, So) IR 

Corson County, 5(b) IR Training: C: 


164 


100 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued. 


[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


ERA at FEN PANED AEE: DIEN ...... 


5; eee UER —ę—k — 


Athens area 
Benton 8 6 EE 


Bledsoe County, 5 

Chattanooga area 

Clay County, 5(b)........--. — — — Fecreation facilities, Dale Hollow —— PRA IAD So AIT SD CASES 
Cocke 115 80 ...... T c ͤ 2 E — 


Cumberland eee 
Decatur County, 505 


—— ——— ä — 


De Kalb County, 50 — — 


Dickson County, 50 =: Mn Doia 


S M — ß Sen Mensa 

Fayette County, 5(b) oe 9 em ‘oscow. ; — 

Fentress r re . 

Franklin area IEEE TREE REI SER SIN GEIR . — .. . TEL ARTY SF 
Grainger c County, 5(b)- 


— — —ẽ—ů— 


Hancock County, 5. .-----=---22en2002220n02 Waste treatment facilities, Sneedville. 

Water supply system, Sneed ville .— ee 
Hardeman County, (- n . i ek 8 
Hardin County, 5 r —— Training: General clerk, combination welder, electrical appliance serviceman, ell wr ss: 95 


farm 
= statewide projects for additional training project.) 


Pickwick Dam... 


Harriman-Rockwood area, 5(a) 


H. ood County, — PRESS Sat | 
T 
Houston County, 50 


Humphreys County, 5b 


ge. cee ee r.. . eee — v... Pere ESS 
Johnson County, 50 9 r City: Water and sewage. .. 


| Dam, Doe Creek de 
Roads, reclamation 


—— Cherokee National Forest 


1,028 


52 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 81, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA Total 
TENNESSEE—continued 
23 SS a aaeeeiai Hospital U FORO C ne cn aa dann Contnwnavaseuacas S 76 
ellico-’ ares, 5) Cit Follette: Construct a So F — — 
Wann see * 1 — — County Utility District: Install water system =-=- joe 


Towns of Tazewell and New Tazewell: Construct sewage system „I 


Auto mechanic, machine tool operator, TV and radio repairman, combination 
welder, ee 


pe gouar 1 
4 :: . ⁵——— swan TEE RASTNE EEEN EAN 
erdale County 
heme County, 5( 05 48 
Marion County, 5(b; 113 
Medal ce Wied staton ic 5 pà 
ceria wn sense. Improve se: wer egy a or oom e — 
Overton Count et — ‘a sewers, Livingston 
Perry County, i —.— — Conservation Wesel, s 1 
Pickett County, 5b) — —.. TT.. ̃ᷣ 0 ß E 
Putnam County, 5(b)................-------------- 
553 
Se Huntley & Huntley: Study to determine quantity and quality of iron ore deposits “4 23 
Rhea — ðͤ ß ET ů q Re D E | — 
WG % A» —— ‘ater Improvement, Springnleld r 
ee eee Ss et races: Esitin plant to manufactare pet foods 
Sore N 3805 —— — 4 — — — - — 
uai eS ASO — — — —— eee 
Coun Water and Sewer, Sevierville...._...... 
= ated Construction, Great Smoky Mountain... 
Rehabilitation, Great 8 — 
Conservation measures, Sevier ville a 
Smith Count; „8 346 
‘Tipton County, 
Unicoi County,’ 50 A 150 
Union City area, (LS). 66 
Union County 5(b) 
Van Buren Count, 2 ͤ [— dd ———— oe 5 EES. Ta ECO! RE 
Wayne County, 50 Stevens & Wilkinson: Study natural * facility and its development. ll 
peeing. — statewide for add F 
Road, Nate % ͤ wd. ⁰ —I— . I... 142 
e e na sccccsedesne|cscnswcnccua 18 18 
Arthur D. Little: Preservation and development of industrial sites along Ten 50 
nessee waterways. 
Training: 
Oaou clerk, combination welder, electrical iceman, all- round 48 
OG — 88 (Hardin County: v. 50) (3) (5), MeN aiey Co County, 
a oun! 
ree ald CE (Hardin McNairy. Wayne Tb 4 
rts, He eies Hardin, Nay ana. and — 11 
Clerk, r office MoNS end 20d Woon 80. 12 
Welder (combination) (Hardin, M Counties. < 16 
Electrical appliance serviceman c ̃4̃ s0----2-]-2---------- 16 ii 
11, 696 
... ͤœ BOOP ee an AET TTT ened lan ese S A EE e o nse onnnnenesninn 
Angelina C 1 SERS EER SE ESS Angelina C Development Association: —— plant 1 
n (See Statewide pe rab additional tec! 
bang Me Hon, land deve — Fees Netional ¥ 
"Hiecrention’i facilities, Bend Heserwatien 2...2] 
Bolding, Doe... „„ PY eee on 
Beaumont-Port Arthur (LS) Drainage, Port Arthur 
Street 3 Port Arthur 
Water facilities, Jefferson Co. 
Sewer facilities: 
Beaumont 
— Sas eae 
Street — Nederland. 
WW i —T— OO eee 2.548 
Dowie County, 6000 c44ͤ4%b!üẽ „„ Baltech, Inc.: — en E a precision machinery plant at Texarkana 
Water and sewers, Nash. 
Waste treatment facilities, Nash. 
Plant to manufacture tür 7,05 7,758 
Dee . aa as eaa : „„ 
Camp County, 5 
Cass County, 5(b, 


418 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project 


TExas—continued 


Halimark Industries: leg Frees maybe thetic marble plant „“ 


and equipment to establish furniture plant 


Water facili 

Waste treatment facilities, Alto. 
Sewers, R 
Water and sewer improvement, Rusk. 


Collingsworth 2 505 .— 2 4 * L K 6 —7r—r———7 
Conall tulin area soo een E en ann newts ————7v———5———ß—VL2—2———7—j—7v« j 4———7ꝙ«— 2 — 
Data County, 0 ..... ͤ ...... . 
H Sewer facilities, Pecan Gap 
Dimmit County, b) . ß v e p ⁊ , p 
Falls County, D 
Mrenkiin County, e y r p PEA E 
Freestone Goon , 5(b) 
Frio Co — 4 eee eee eee eee y onalnbst R ES 
r — City area (LS). Water and sewers, Galveston—— ---.---2rovosé nnek ipene nnna 
Harrison County, 8000 AANA Controls, Inc.: Pilot project to harvest and process Caddo lake aquatic |........---- 
plan 
Henderson — T FE Texas Clay Tile Co.: EFFECT ö 
County, 50) Norman Pottery, Tne.: — P7700 IS SSS PRE RSL eae oR EE SE 
Water tcllitied, ß E E Se i S D 
— G h ͤ A ::= ͤ«kc! — —. ñ— 
3 50 r Audio Electronics, Inc.: Establish an electronics plant. «„„„%„ 
pane, reclamation, Jand development, Texas National 25 
„eee EEEE EEE D EIEE R (ped gene ha niger eg rojects for technical assistan = ASA . 
evn Water facilities irg vile pent, Texas National F 
reclamation, land OEE ae eS 
Water facilities, C6 Y T 
Sewers, ‘byville-._.. 
Kenedy County, 5: 
Kinney County, 
Tamer Count: 
Laredo area, Bad SO ie RS PROPS GPSS Trainin 
City of Laredo: Expand water system 
Caudill, Rowlett & Scott: Study of an international civie and cultural center eee — — 
wegn e 
ograp expo] 
to mechanic entry. 
Eason County; 80D) 2 . Water facilities, Buffalo 
Waste treatment — addition, Centerville 
Limestone County, 5(b)......------..-------------- Sawer faemina NON . aa dadaa PAGE: iilan 
. f ANNEE ES AA S PEPEE EET , E EN 
Marion County, cb). Rady & Associates: Development of 
— — e . [ | ROG Lasanncesenend 
/ Bower nde T—0!ũ . 1200 
Maverick County iey Seen ROR ae alleen CLIN —ͥk om! . . ß ß 7 . 
e ee coco eee eee AS 1 
McCulloch County, 50) Waste treatment facilities, Brady -nenene 
Montgomery Sa T, 5(b) R , reclamation, land 883 Texas eer Forest. 
Morris Count: Song 9 Naples Community Inn of America; Construct t deluxe 
Nacogdoches County, 5(b) 


(See statewide projects for technical assistance project). 
Water and sewers, Nacogdoches = 


Newton County, 500 0 ------enene-oee (See statewide projects for technical assistance project) ))) 4 
Waste-treatment facilities addition, Newton. 5 40 
WEEE SAKE DEORE . A . ̃⅛—l :é4TT 
Paola County, ba- -ròsas rsatan snno Water facilities, Beck ville 
Waste-treatment facilities, Beckville__- 
eme EN E A LAE a E ae ð ß ͤ E ASAS 
Polk meet 5(b)..... 
Rains Coun rea? Toa dy 8 
Se iondsvi .. —— a Ba, K L ·˙·¹ - e ae, Z 
River: County, , oso Ss eaaa er County Industrial Foundation: Water and sewer systems in cities of 
ete and Clarksville. 
Pats-Co Athletic N — and equip plant -, 
Red River County Industrial tion: Construct building for lease to ex- 
Nurme 
De ee a RE CEES E E. A TL ESI SS RS E E ace 
3 A f TTT a tueaes semaines - 
Robertson Cot A Seroet hmprovement, Hearne... ee ne ee 166 
5 — 


10143 


518 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project 

EXA continued 
Rusk County, 50h. —.—.——.—.—.— Rod Dot Plastic Industries: Establish plastic and tine molding lll. 
Sabine County, (0). See Statewide project for 


technical assistance 
reclamation, land development, Texas 


San Augustine County, 5(b) 
Recreational facilities _ 

Water facilities, San Augustine. 

Cc A 9 p oesi Hare & Hare: Industrial planning proposal for Livingston Lake 

Ean Taos ee Roads, reclamation, land development, Texas National Forest. - 


Shelby County, 5(b)...........-------------------- ae reclamation, land development, Texas National Forest 


. ) 


Fe 1 1 45 
y Coun * T me reclamation, land development, Texas National Forest 
TT —T—T—T—T—T— Wood ville Community Inn: Construct community inn. 
Sewer improvement, Wood ville 
Upshur County, 6000 Construct Federal building, Gilmer... OE N a 
Val Verde County, 5(b)..-........----.---.--.---.- 
Van Zandt County, 50 
Waller County, | 9— = 
e . 
Zapata County, U 
State wide Ser Unte f Texas: Mineral study o of 42 east rue ee 5 
xas Electric „ Ine.: Planning posed reservo 
for recreational (Meee Bend Lake). * 
Battelle M. Institute: Study extent of fron ore deposits 
U.S. Department of Interior: Market and resource study, Pasadena Refining 
ye Allen & Hamilton: Feasibility study of floor t (Angelina, Jasper, 
c ‘acogdoches, Newton, Sabine, 8: Sen Angusties, and Se 


e ee eee ene ccnccnenecswecsnon~ ue Fla me Coal Co.: Expand mining operations 
ae Solembine Coal Co.: 3 improve, and expand mining operations... 
Roads improvemen ig Wee —— — 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Manti La Sal National Forest. 
Recreation facilities, ea, Ne eR eee Es aS See 
Roads, recla: 


Duchesne County, 5 ..........-.---.-..--...--- C/ ͥͤ V F 
Emery County, 50 — , reclamation, land development, Manti La Sal National Forest 


Garfield County, 5 Recreational facilities, Garfſeld - r 
r reclamation, land development, Dixie National Forest. 


Grand County, 
Juab County, 80. 
toads: reclamation, land development, 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Fishlake National Forest. 
3. „„„„ „„ „„bͤ“„%„%„„„«ͤ„„%„%„%„%„„„„„ „„ 
Provo-Oren area (LS) r Roads, reclamation, land development, Uinta National Forest 


Construct trafls, Utah... -.....-.2..-2.--.--..20---2-2cee-a-cncs 


318 


179 


187 


19, 737 


50 
175 


1,049 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1968) - Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


San Juan County, 950 ines 
—— I aciittive, Gn S AEA aa N G00) lec-seacdeuge 
e CONTR E A C a n men pipe ]ĩð5 ] ᷣ 
Ban Pete County, 5b) ] Roads, reclamation, land development, Manti LaSal National Forest 
Summit County, 5b United e lec Clay Mines Co.: Convert mining area into recreational and 
United Park Clay Mines Co.: Location study for ski — So ß So SE) ee N 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Wasatch National Forest TT |.--.-------- 
e crea scsi «ß m . 
Wasatch County, 5b), Ig Roads, reclamation, land development, Uinta NF. 


— 45 . 


Albure, 
Caledonia Ce el 5(b) 


Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, 5(a).....-..---..-------| Reed Research, Inc.: Proposal to create new products and growth industries 
ing machine operator 


Roads, 3 
Soil control, Blue Ridge dee eee ee IR 
, reclamation, = development, Jefferson National Forest 


Construct dike, East ai — — 
See statewide . — for technical 
prove Pond Bridge, Cumberland 


Fluvanna County, 502 ‘See statewide projects for technical assistance project.) 
ers, Scotts ville 


land parank Jefferson National Forest 


reclamation, 
Recreation facility, Blue Ridge 
ds, reclamation, land j ptis S Jefferson National Forest. 


e improvement E SE „ AA SOO 


Courthouse addition, Montross ö 1 
College oi William & Mary: economic N for oe location of industrial 
development (Accomack and Northampton Counties) „P 23 
| Wende Polytechnic Institute: econom: oa Gonn re eee in minn g 3 
berland, Fluvanna, and Buckingham Counties). 
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1, 455 


141 


1,108 


171 
53 


2. 100 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 81, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


= ew —— 


Bt Orotz; 50D) 025.2 ceennncnsencemwewsacsesenses Recreation facili 


44 —ͤ — 
‘WASHINGTON 


derdeen area, 54k. Roads, reclamation, land development, Ol National Forest 
s 2 so) Water facility District No. ee BREW CS SY OTU 
Recreation facility improvement, Olympia National Park_ 
Landing, Grays 
Construct dikes, Johns River. 
Anacortes area, 5(a).......-.-----------------.----- Farwest fisheries: Purchase and expand cannery operation 
500 Ivan Bloch & Associates: Summary analysis of site locations 
Water facility, Anacortes... = 
ISE” Ee RE RS : 
69 
Addition, 2 
Waste treatment 132 
Sewer project — 5 
— game range, Skagit— 4 
7 
Sewer facilit: RIS OO 142 
Boll ar and — ape acne eN ENS — ͤ — — 
100 
50 
190 
Centralia a SE EE CREE Cowlitz Forest Products, Inc.: Establish new plywood plant „ 
re Water facility, enen ces Hide e — 
W vemen! 
Road — C 
Water facility, C 
Roads, reclamati 
Headquarters, Lew: 
Sewer facility, Toledo. 
Clallam County, 50 Ea R A o a ia aac wnteerine eine e T A ENEE EE 
z ) Roads, reclamation, land development, Olympie National Forest 44 
Headquarters, Clallam. 15 
Flood control, Dungeness. 297 
Ferry County, 600 ————— See statewide projects for technical assistance 
eœ) — reclamation, land development, ational Forest 
S . . pa aae onien aa 
paca se se aaa a aa tecletnatien, E OAD ——.:— ar 
iome ae g ro n Aeon so) ool ce see ea aa) 18 
W Comey Sasso ——— N Power Association: Hydraulic jet coal mining pilot plant 
lam land development, 8. National Forest 80 
EE ra eee, 8 
Roads and bridges, Colockum Distriet. O TOKIE 10 
Klickitat County, 5(b) IR. 
TA mares tha) High improvement, Federal Highway No. 32, Okanogan.. 
7 TER — a — 
r —— land development, —— National Forest 
„FCC 0 . saa 
Headquarters, Okanogan ä — 
Recreation facility, Joseph. 
Border station, — ———————̃— AESA 
Pacific Coun: 66A ͤͤ——— Northwest Oyster Farms, Inc.: Machinery and equipment for expanding 
aM Port of Ilwaco: Expand small’ boat Oo TE eee 
U.S. Department of the Interior (BR): Multipurpose reservoir in Willapa River. 
Waste treatment 2 
„ —A—A— ² •ͤi? !!; 2 . ¼d———8 
South Bend 


Sea View. . 
Sewer facility, Raymond 


San Juan hs ade — ‚ ——. a ia ised p a ERE E S 
FFB Water facility, Deer Purk — 
Sewer „Medical Lake 
aste treatment facility, Medical Lake 


274 


1,148 


157 


1,119 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown in thousands of dollars} 


Project 


WASHINGTON—continued 


Stevens County, 5(a) IR -| Ivan Bloch & Associates: Marketing of sodium sulfate and other saline deposits 


(See statewide projects for tech nical assistance ————— cathy AS — 


ville. 
Senin facility, sland dex — i 
S velopmen ville National Forest. 
Roads, Spokane Reservat 


Goastrict DUUGINES, BES VENE ine sreenreatiensin cnpieasecnse sie — 


enatchee T dv. % é A c ˙—»²§§%9]ẽ!ꝛ: I 
wi He) Waste treat —— t facility, Lake Chelan „n-aire nneninni 
Kosas, peoia roako land development, Wenatchee National Forest 

epee tion, land development, Wenatchee National Forest 


soe fame tam toys Sn gedaan Roads, reclamation Jand de eae Snoqualm National Forest. 1 ŝi 7 


Wa . ——— 
Sower ? ioe E oa 5 d development, Saoquaim National tional } Forest 
Timber stand improv 1 ak 
Water any. on 


Sewers, T. 
Water and sew — 
2 wildlife life ality, Ga 


Post O Office, Ae 
rr aia AA SE PIPE ASE 


„ E EEE S E N EEA Washington State Uni 
t U.S. D perunan i A Bay te gy, Peay r 
— 4 ney owe. tials, northeast — State ot fret reso Pend Oreille, 
Stevi d ARA tanos 
— . e 4 eae ies 


3 
10 
25 
, Clallam, litz, Clark, and \e 
University of Washington: Study’ of factors affecting success of new business in 48 
86 
59) 


redevelopment areas, 


8, 340 


P C..... Develop Grandview State Bark meer ane 
Beckley Business De 2 Corp.: Construct building for electronics firm . 
M: manufacture steel wool soap pads (see statewide 


1,986 
OG ee ee — See statewid jects for technical assistance project.) 
y ) 3 Mac tool operator, stenographer.__..... 


; = 440 
Braxton County, 5(b)..--------. . a Forest Products Co.: ee particle board and plywood pant. -E MN 1,321 * 


—— ee ee ee 

Irv Bowman & Associates: Kanawha Airport modernization program and 
ladosta] park development, sa 

aching tot operator, spray painter, shoot metal machine operator, assistant 


vo deter, ae machine shop inspector, forklift operstor. 
0 — — 
Welder machine tool o 


1,760 


| Se88SS 8 


1,677 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 81, 1963)—-Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars] 


Project APW ARA 


WEST ViRGINIA—continued 


ORS CONEY, BOD) anki Sandgennoncnccnasannwesctinaen|-sonbenchessrare env E E N a ̃ĩͤ E OE E 
. — ——T—T0T0TT—T—T—T——— Johnson, Harrigan & Yaple. Engineering survey and feasibility study in develop- 2 7 
ment oí an industrial Park. 
William P, Johnson: Consulting service 1e study on — park. 
‘Training: Machine tool e tool operator, auto to mechanic.. 
woe facilities, F. — 
Water facilities, M 
» Sewer facilities, Glenv! im 
Grant County; „ Training: Farm mechani typist, nag ye machine operator. 
ty, 5%) Roads, reclamation, land 1 9 2 Forest 


0 Waste treatment facilities, Moorefleld .....-..re22n2--zenesangn nnen 
oy 0 Roads, reclamation, land development, Washington National Forest 


Huntington-Ashland area, 5a) American 8 — Co.: Machinery and equipment for expans lion 
— statewi jects for technical assistance projects. 
— 4 and publishing: Expand ads — Pa eres 
ten — A SA ( 
a Te) route salesman, 
nurse aid, walter ead WOOD, stenographer, TYNE, * 


Lewis County, bat ; ĩ ͤ— r . ß ⅛⁵²—Q—ũ S E A T OTE — 
Lincoln County, 59 — Waste treatment facilities, West Hamlin. 

Courthouse, Hamlin 

Courthouse 

Water facilities, Martins burg 


co treatment —— artinsburg.. 
ean u arpers Ferry. 
Fish balchery, — — . ͤ B , 23 


— KñK—— UD Fs 

Hewlett na Co, — 5 e new firm.. 

8 ol West t Virginia: Build a wood products 
Auto mechanic 


New Martinsville, 50 Building; Glovers ̃—— ) S T O 
Nicholas County, 5(b) 


Higi improvement, Federal hway No. 39, Nicholas 
Courth house, . „ 


me- tool operat 
Waste treatment facilities, Montgomery 
Improve stadium, Mount Hope. 


40 
Roads, reclamation, land development, Monongah National py STE 


Pikesville-Williamson area (Mingo County part), | National Seating & Dimension Co.: Establish new firm--___._..-_...-.-------.---|------------ 
5(a). eee Kentucky.) 5 Pied 555 electrical 50 ied Fin machine tool operator, 
nurse ist, stenographer, woodworking millman 
Waste facilities, Williamson- 
Water and sewer, Chat taroy. 


Pocahontas County, 5b) -=-= West Virginia 3 of Natural Resources; Rehabilitate r allroad 2 


, reclamation, land development, Monongah National Forest 
Highway impro —— — LAER an cerca Sees TENE 


reclamation, land development, Monongah National Forest 


1,141 


417 


177 


1,239 


153 


651 


197 


1,092 


1,315 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 31, 1963)—Continued 
[Amounts shown In thousands of dollars} 


Project APW ARA Total 
WEST ViRGINIA—continued 
leasant-Gallipolis, 5a) Community Health Association: Build hospital facility.. 317 
PENTSA re polis, 5(a) West V. Ms Industrial Development Corp.: Construct 
St FP 
Waste-treatment facilities, New Haven. 
Streets, Point Pleasant 
e eee. iach 
„ 
D Waste-treatinent facilities, Rowiesban 
8 facilities, Rowlesburg 
FE — 252 
Randolph County, 50 -20mm 
465 
Roane Coun‘ 192 . rr . 
Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs, ö) a — —.— for technical assistance projects.) 
provement 267 
291 
Summers County, 5(b) (See 8 rrojects for technical assistance projects.) ” 
oi F Recreation facilities, Blue Stone... 
Courthouse, 
Improve Buil 
— . 6— n . ͤ 8 
Tucker County, 50) Roads, reclamation, land development, Monongah National Forest 
CR VPP a 
County, 5 Water facilities, Buckhanno 25 
Warne County. 50 Webster County 4-H Club: Construction of administration buliding and assembly” 
a! 
nnr, ͤ EI VEE NE E EES E EO E T— 
Hospital addition, Webster Springs— — 
Roa , reclamation, land development, bai. National Forest... 
— 00 
Streets, Addison ao 
a OE OR, E a E Training: Mine maintenance machinist, auto mechanic, machine tool operator, 39 
combination welder. 
— statewide pos for technical assistance projects.) 
onstruction, ree ciy E E E ————— eee 
Buildings, Kimball 
Water. —.— 
Administration bi 
Naa her sicniiers 25 
Wheeling area, 5. ford rr oreo & Business Development Corp.: Construct plant for lease 272 
e manui 
Candeub Cabot Associates: Feasibility for needs of civic auditorium. 
En Machine tool operator, auto mec draftsman, machine 
seamstresses. 
Water facilities, Wheeling 
— . Bethlehem 
office-co 
Recreation facilities, Whee 1e 
Wyoming County, 5. ————j—j———— See statewide projects for technical assistance projects.) „ 
, 2 8. 8. Army Engineer acceleration of Guyandot Eiver sack sureey Justice Dam 10 
one 8 nnn A E E E S 10 8. 
BNW IO UT! ̃ —— K U.S. . of Interior (Bureau of Mines); Effects of pipeline transmission 25 
Z. Department of Interior: Survey of proposed Alosno Parkway New River 20 
v Gorge hat ate Locos ercer. Raleigh, Zud 9 Counti: 3) g 
‘ourism and recreational poms di New River Gorge Fayette 36 
Mercer, Bene A and Summers Counties). 
Marshall F. tion, Ine.: Economie base study of area of Justice Dam (Wyo- |.....------- 9 
ming 88 sng adjoining counties on 8 River). 
Concord College Center for economic development (Mercer, McDowell, Summers. 67 
Monroe, Greenbrier, Raleigh, and Wyoming Counties). k 
Totals 157 
24, 975 
Ashland County, 5(b), IR Training: 
Machine SOD) ODOT GOR AS T EEE eens a E E AE E AAEN E A E SAN 21 
Olerk-stenographer = 14 
Machine tool operator = 41 
3 instrument repairman.. 11 
Roads, reclamation, land developmen 
tán do... 
Eat do.. 


Highway Sunao Ashland. 
Waste treatment facilities, Mellon... 


401 
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Approved projects, including accelerated public works (as of May 81, 1963)—Continued 
{Amounts shown in thousands of dollars) 


Project 


‘WiscoNsIn—continued 
Bayfield County, 5(b), IR. 2 5 reclamation, land development, Chequame National Forest 


Fishing facilities, Bayfield County. 
Burnett County, 5(b), IR. 3 Machine tool operator. 


Waste — facilities, Webster. 111 

Sewer facilities, Webster 

Community building: 
Webster. 


e e e Hospital, Sturgeon pure —— 


Douglas County, 5(a) (part of Duluth-Superior)..._| Training: 


Superior. 
Street 3 T ͤ —-— So 

Wildlife facilities, nort aari 

C ee A B a . — 


aoe, 5 
perior-Douglas County: Sone ‘of wood products industry 
Florence County, 5(b)..... — e a E. Roads, — —„—- development, Nicolet National Forest 40 


Forest County, 5 Roads, reclamation, land development, Nicolet National Forest! 1857 
FCC ⁵ÄUBBmꝛUMA—A — . Pl ee gh 
Iron County, 500, IR TERN 
Stenographer (clerk) 
Are welder. 
Metal mach 
e ie 
ev when 
Viaing ROMA Oa a 
Sunean County, 50 —— EAE 2 Combination welder 
N Hospita Meuse... EA 
W. treatment 3 
Sewer facilities, Necedab 
1 BEB, BO S A4 
1 Nurse aid (medical service) 
Stenographer 
buil 
Langlade County, 500. 
0 3 
oa Sf RNC 1a STARS EERE a a RA od a 
Roads, 8 
Lincoln County, 5b) Tomahawk Pa 
Repair streets, 
Marinette County, 50) City of Marinette: ae sewage, water, and storm drain systems. 
Sewer facilities, Marinstte. . 4444„4„4„4é—ꝙ na. 
Waste treatment facilities, Wausaukee. 
Sewer facilities, Wausaukee. 
Menominee — ̃— ff.. Ee a ei da) dS SE : — —— 
Oneida County, bert AA 5”) - ED TERE — Training: 


Polk Coun! X 
Price Coun! „ 0. 


widik facilities, Northwest area. 
nnen ð ee ͤ ͤ̃— — 


e ͤ eeene sewn sesowses Training: Sewin; 
PERD) Water facilities, 
Waste treatment — — addition, Ladysmith. 


0 oe R A EAA KE EET 40 
Sawyer County, 50. —— Training: Cook 8 chef) E sae 


410 


261 


367 


118 


177 
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Project Total 
WIScoNnsIN—continued 
r A (( 
—— 121 
1 Waste treatment facilities addition, Eagle River 152 
e eee onde , reclamation, land development, Chequamegon Nat 
TT RS SRE Re Rad Cae so Se ea 
108 
Washburn County, 5000 Road construction... RE a a a AA E 
C0 E Z a a a A E, 143 
0 TTT Meannan Associates, Inc.: Preparation of detailed plan for conversion of local 
forest resources. 
Aguar, 2 ing & Whiteman: hehe of Seen and recreation potentials of 9 Indian 
esota an cons! 
Burns area Roe: soe: Mineral study of Indian 8 (Minnesota and Wisconsin) 8. a 
Totals: 
Pot Ce WS ac etre snp oe oe ee aye eae nce — ENE S e E a S 
5(a) areas. 
5(b) areas. 
SL ELIE RE RDN EE TEE e DS RTCA TE RS PROS AR, RESETS 
r d RS I a Be ed oS i 
WYOMING 
Big Horn County 5000 Sidewalk. woe T1, 
5 LI Roads, Era land development, Bighorn National Forest 452 200 
Fremont County 5(b), RRR. K. B. Wood & Associates: Study quantity and condition of timber *..............]..-------.- 
—r ak dE FU Oe .. = 
Ok were ee Chey ECD), TI. as r de AA VA TTT. a, AEA l He a ep 
Lincoln County, 800 3 ARES ENS Star Valle Lumber Co.; Construct wood ff x 
äi TEE s, reclamation, land development, Badger Na ‘National Forest 
aros FF ˙ .... 
Recreation facilities, Lincoln A 
Rock: Springs aren L Peet nana aaa . 
PET i 
on se ³· nnn, . . Tr , a 5 A 4 
Totals: 
S TTd0ꝙ00ßß00/// TTT ̃ ̃ ⁵ T... . eerie ee nats 
AA 
5(b) areas. 
11777 y a ͤ dd ĩͤ . lees To Te 
e la gE da E rie tale SSI a ie RR ct 1,038 


Study covers Arizona. New Mexico, and California. Total cost of $21,750 is pro- 


ew Mexico, and Utah. Total cost of $17,500 is prorated. 
3 7 covers Ansonia, Conn., Meadville, Pa., and Flat River, Mo. Total cost of 


rated, 
3 Study covers Arizona, Ni 


is prorated, 


Wind River India 


Study covers Minnesota and Wisconsin. Total cost of $55,000 is prorated. 
$ Study covers Minnesota and Wisconsin. Total cost of $63,000 is prorated. 
Study covers Blackfeet and Roc 
n Reservation in 


Boy’s Indian Reservations in Montana, and 
isconsin. Total cost of $48,500 is prorated: 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on rollcall No. 60 I was detained en route 
to the Capitol from Dulles Airport by a 
traffic jam, due to the rerouting of traf- 
fic caused by a visitor to the Nation’s 
Capital. If this had not occurred, I 
would have been here in time and an- 
swered to my name on quorum call No. 
60. 

Mr. Speaker, this is becoming a sore 
and troublesome spot in the District of 
Columbia. I and several other Members 
intend to make a study of this situation 
and see if something cannot be done. 

Mr. Speaker, we certainly want to pay 
all due respect to our distinguished vis- 


itors, but let us arrange for less incon- 
venience to the people who live and work 
within the District of Columbia. 


GROUP RELATIONS AND RACE 
RELATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hacan of Georgia). Under previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR], 
and I have each asked for 1 hour of 
special orders this afternoon in order 
to talk about the crisis in America on 
race relations. We want to talk spe- 
cifically about the legislative role on this 


subject. We think that we have some- 
thing to say. We have been talking 
about this since January and we have 
been doing some legislative work on the 
subject. We have attempted to make 
a point to the executive branch of the 
Government and to the country as a 
whole. 

On yesterday 24 of us introduced a 
second civil rights bill, supplemental to 
one that 10 of us on the minority side 
on the House Judiciary Committee and 
about 30 other Members on the minority 
side introduced in January. Yesterday 
the four minority members of the House 
Judiciary Committee who had authored 
the second bill called a press conference. 
These were the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CAHILL], the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MacGREGOR], and the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ma- 
THIAS], and myself. In that press con- 
ference we said as follows: 

We have today introduced the second civil 
rights bill designed to safeguard Bill of 
Rights protection for individuals. The bill 
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(1) enables individuals and the Federal Goy- 
ernment to initiate civil cases to enforce 14th 
amendment guarantees in the use of public 
facilities; and (2) it enables the Attorney 
General to invoke Bill of Rights protections 
for individuals by initiating civil injunctive 
actions on their behalf. 


Insofar as the public facilities aspect 
of this is concerned, as the gentleman 
from Minnesota will discuss at greater 
length, we have chosen to go the route of 
14th amendment protections. We do not 
know what the administration is going 
to do because all we know is what we see 
in the newspapers, and so far it has done 
nothing. But the rumor is that the ad- 
ministration will approach the subject of 
public facilities by means of the inter- 
state commerce clause. We think a bet- 
ter way to do this is the 14th amendment 
route. The 14th amendment tradition- 
ally is used to insist that States live up 
to their obligations and responsibilities 
to the citizens in those States. The in- 
terstate commerce clause has tradition- 
ally been used to release States of their 
obligations. The second provision is the 
well known title III provision, which en- 
ables the Attorney General to invoke Bill 
of Rights protections for individuals by 
initiating civil injunctive actions on their 
behalf. 

The 14th amendment preserves the 
concept of the States, in that the Fed- 
eral Government’s function is to see to 
it that States safeguard Bill of Rights 
protections for the citizens of those 
States. We do not think the States 
should be relieved of these responsibili- 
ties which is what the interstate com- 
merce clause does. By the same token 
it is important to bear in mind that the 
title III safeguard is only an enabling 
act. What it does is to give the Federal 
Government—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ha- 
can of Georgia). The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, if they 
are going to clutter up the Recorp with 
this stuff, I think the rest of the Members 
ought to be present to hear it. I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.) 
Thirty-eight Members are present, not a 
quorum. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
call of the House is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 62] 
Alger Baker Bates 
brook Baring Batti. 
Ashley Barry Blatnik 
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Bolling Hawkins Rivers, S.C. 
Bonner Hébert Roberts, Ala. 
Brown, Calif. Holifield Rogers, Tex, 
Buckley Jensen St. George 
Burkhalter Jones, Ala. St Germain 
Burton Jones, Mo. Scott 
Casey Karsten Senner 
Celler Kee Shelley 
Clancy Kilburn Sheppard 
Clausen Eluczynski Shipley 
Corbett Kunkel Sisk 
Davis, Tenn. Kyl Smith, Va. 
Dawson t Taft 
Denton McLoskey Talcott 
Derwinski Thompson, N.J. 
Diggs Madden omson, Wis 
Ellsworth Martin, Nebr. Tollefson 
Evins May Utt 
Fogarty Miller, N.Y. Udall 
Forrester Montoya Vanik 
Fulton, Tenn. Morton Vinson 
Gavin Nix Weaver 
Glenn O’Konski Weltner 
Grant per Westland 
Hanna Pilcher n 
Harding Powell White 
Younger 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
forty Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
2 under the call were 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, and I ask for a 
division on the question. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—ayes 35, noes 106. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
nineteen Members are present, a quorum. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota to revise and 
extend his remarks? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. First, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank my good friend from Mis- 
sissippi for providing an audience for 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGrecor], the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL], the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Marxtas], and myself, 
who took this time tonight to talk about 
the No. 1 question in the United States 
today, which is race relations and civil 
rights. 

When the quorum was called I was be- 
ginning to describe the bills introduced 
yesterday by 24 Members on the minor- 
ity side. There have been 5 or 6 addi- 
tions since yesterday and the number 
now is around 30. These bills, Mr. 
Speaker, supplement measures we in- 
troduced in January. 

The new legislation we have intro- 
duced, Mr. Speaker, will enable individ- 
uals and the Federal Government to use 
the civil side of Federal courts to enforce 
14th amendment guarantees in the use 
of public facilities. Second, it will en- 
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able the Attorney General to invoke the 
protection of the Bill of Rights in seeking 
injunctions in civil rights cases on be- 
half of individuals. It was at the mo- 
ment when I was talking about the 14th 
amendment and Abraham Lincoln that 
the interruption occurred. 

We think that the 14th amendment is 
the proper way for Bill of Rights pro- 
tections to be safeguarded. This amend- 
ment in the Constitution requires the 
States to live up to their responsibilities 
to citizens who are residents of those 
States. 

We think also that it is high time that 
the so-called title III, which incidentally 
passed the House of Representatives in 
1957, promulgated by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, be enacted by the Con- 
gress. The 1957 measure died in the 
other body. This is a measure which 
would enable the Government to invoke 
the protections of the Bill of Rights on 
behalf of individuals who are not in a 
position to invoke the protections of the 
Bill of Rights on their own behalf. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, since 
45 or 50 Members have left the floor, I 
make the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
now is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that a call of the House has been or- 
dered. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 63] 

Ashbrook Gibbons O’Konski 
— . gon O'Neill 

a ray Pilcher 
Auchincloss Hanna Powell 
Baker Hansen Rains 
Baring Harsha Rivers, 5.C. 
Barrett Healey Roberts, Ala. 
Bates Hébert St. George 
Battin Holifield St Germain 
Blatnik Holland Scott 
Boland Jones, Ala. Senner 
Bolling Jones, Mo. Shelley 
Brotzman Karsten Shipley 
Buckley Karth Sisk 
Burkhalter Kee Slack 
Burton Kilburn Smith, Calif. 
cou Smith, Va 
Celler Kunkel 
Gianey Kyi oe 
Clausen Long, Md Thompson, N.J. 
Davis, Tenn. McDowell Thomson, Wis. 
Dawson McLoskey Tollefson. 
Dent McMillan Trimble 
Denton Martin, Nebr. Udall 
Diggs er. 
Elsworth Miler, Nr. Ute 
Evins z Vanik 
Fallon ere 85 Vinson 

‘Westland 

Fountain O'Brien, Ill. 
Garmatz O'Brien, N. Wharton 
Gavin O'Hara, White 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 332 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
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By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


GROUP RELATIONS AND RACE 
RELATIONS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, civil 
rights hearings have been loafing along 
in the House Judiciary Committee for 
1 month. We have been trying for that 
entire month to get just one spokesman 
for the administration up to Capitol Hill 
to tell us what they have in mind on this 


subject. Not one has yet appeared. 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LINDSAY. And now when some 
of us would like to talk to the House on 
this subject my distinguished friend on 
the majority side is attempting either to 
break it up, or he thinks it is important 
enough so that we should have a larger 
audience. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I do not yield for the 
moment because we have barely gotten 
started; besides I do not have the floor. 
We have only 1 hour and 50 minutes left 
between the two of us, the gentleman 
from Minnesota and myself. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
I have a speaking engagement tonight 
in my district and I am canceling it. I 
am prepared to stay here all night if 
necessary. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota has an engagement at 7 o'clock 
and has canceled that and is prepared 
to stay here all night if necessary, as 
are the rest of the Members of the House 
who want to talk about the civil rights 
bills which we have introduced in this 
session. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay], yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL]? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. By the way, I should 
state I do not have the floor, but the 
gentleman from Minnesota has the floor 
so I am in no position to yield or not 
yield. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL]? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not yield at this time except to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] 
because we are trying very much to de- 
velop a reasonable explanation of the 
legislation we introduced yestercay and 
we would like to have the opportunity to 
do just that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Minnesota declines to yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL]. 
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Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota yield for that purpose? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not yield for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. GARY. A preferential motion, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his preferential motion. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is not 
in order at the present time unless the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR] yields for the purpose of the 
gentleman from Virginia making that 
motion. 

Does the gentleman from Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Minnesota respectfully 
declines to yield for the purpose just 
stated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. The gentleman from 
Minnesota has yielded to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LIN DSAL]J. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time that I was 
speaking when last interrupted we were 
talking about the 14th amendment and 
Abraham Lincoln. I was talking about 
the two bills that 30 to 40 minority 
Members of the House introduced in 
January and yesterday. I was in the 
middle of a sentence about title III. 
That was the measure that passed the 
House in 1957, drafted by the Eisenhower 
administration. We think that the 
House ought to pass it now. This pro- 
vision gives the Attorney General power 
to invoke Bill of Rights protections for 
individuals on their behalf. 

It should be remembered that title 
III is not designed to enhance any other 
power of the Federal Government. On 
the contrary it is designed to protect in- 
dividuals from all organized power 
groups, including governments. It is 
not the usual governmental power work- 
ing against individuals. It is designed 
solely for the individual—to protect his 
rights. 

Now, we intend to cooperate, Mr. 
Speaker, with the Democratic majority 
in getting a meaningful bill out of the 
Judiciary Committee and we expect the 
majority to do the same in respect to 
our proposals. 

As I stated a moment ago, although 
we have been in hearings for 1 month 
the administration has not yet made a 
presentation. Therefore we do not 
know where it stands other than by 
rumors in the press. Apparently it has 
taken rioting in the streets to bestir the 
administration into some kind of action 
on this subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for a division. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—ayes 154, noes 2. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 64] 
Ashbrook Glenn Pillion 
Aspinall Gray Powell 
Baker Hanna Rains 
Baring Harsha Rivers, S. C. 
Bates Hébert Roberts, Ala, 
Battin Holland Rogers, Tex. 
Blatnik Jones, Ala St. George 
Bolling Jones, Mo. St Germain 
Brown, Calif. Karsten Scott 
Buckley Kee Senner 
Burton Kilburn Shelley 
Cannon Klu Shipley 
Casey Kunkel Sisk 
Celler Kyl Staebler 
Clausen Latta Steed 
Corbett Lloyd Talcott 
Davis, Tenn Long, Teague, Tex. 
Dawson McDowell Thompson, 
Dent McLoskey NJ. 
Denton McMillan Thomson, Wis. 
Diggs Martin, Nebr. Tollefson 
Duncan Miller, N.Y. Trimble 
Elsworth Morton Ullman 
Evins Nix Utt 
Fallon O'Brien, III Vanik 
Farbstein O'Brien, N.Y. Vinson 
Fisher O'Hara, Mich. Westland 
Forrester O'Konski Wharton 
Gavin Pepper Whitten 
Gibbons Pilcher Wilis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 339 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Without objection, further proceed- 
ings under the call will be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that further proceeding under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS) 
there were—ayes 213, noes 8. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s mo- 
tion comes too late. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was on my feet 
seeking recognition. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LINDSAY]. 


GROUP RELATIONS AND RACE 
RELATIONS 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of us tonight want to talk about the 
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legislative approach to this subject, and 
we think we have an interesting analysis 
to give to our colleagues in the House. 
But, over and above any legislative ap- 
proach—and I am concluding my re- 
marks here for the time being and then 
later I will ask the gentleman to yield 
to me again—we think that it is time 
that the President exerted a high degree 
of moral leadership in respect to race 
relations and Negro rights in our coun- 
try. We ask that he publicly commit 
himself to the country on behalf of the 
legitimate goals of Negroes in our coun- 
try because it is right to do so. We 
think he should do this by forthright 
presentation to Congress without any 
further delay—we have already had too 
much delay—and to the country by a 
nationwide television and radio presen- 
tation. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. He should stand for 
the Bill of Rights. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Minnesota yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman 
from Minnesota respectfully declines to 
yield other than to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] at this time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LINDSAY. He should stand for 
the Bills of Rights, recalling that the 
first amendment protects free speech, 
freedom to assemble peaceably, and free- 
dom to petition against grievances, and 
that the 14th amendment guarantees to 
— citizen the equal protection of the 

WS. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota for yielding to me. I 
intend to ask him later on in the discus- 
sion if he will be kind enough to yield to 
me 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Minnesota yield now? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my purpose here today to develop the 
constitutionality of the first section of 
the proposed Equal Rights Act of 1963 
introduced initially on June 3, 1963. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Minnesota now yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
respectfully decline to yield until I have 
had an opportunity, for which I have 
been waiting more than 2 hours, to de- 
velop a point of constitutional law 
which I think will be of interest to all 
of the Members. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
Two hundred and twenty Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Section 101, sub- 
division (a) of the Equal Rights Act of 
1963 introduced yesterday reads as 
follows: 

Whoever, in the conduct of a business au- 
thorized by a State or political subdivision 
of a State or the District of Columbia, pro- 
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viding accommodations, amusement, food, 


or services to the public, segregates or other- ` 
discriminates against 


wise customers on 
account of their race or color shall be sub- 
ject to suit by the injured party in an action 
at law, or suit in equity. 


The key words here, insofar as the 
constitutional issue is concerned, are “a 
business authorized by a State or political 
subdivision of a State.” 

The sponsors of the legislation under 
discussion have elected to reach their in- 
tended goal of nondiscrimination down 
what is popularly called the 14th amend- 
ment route. In short, we have based 
the constitutionality of our proposal on 
the language of the 14th amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution rather than on the 
commerce clause or the general welfare 
provision. 

There is a most important reason for 
desiring to use the 14th amendment 
route. We seek to work within our Fed- 
eral structure of governmental respon- 
sibilities to strengthen the hand of State 
and local governments in conforming to 
the law of the land. It is not our in- 
tention to inject the Federal Government 
into every crossroads community. The 
reverse, however, is true of the commerce 
clause route, for in employing this con- 
stitutional vehicle the Congress invari- 
ably enlarges the scope and range of na- 
tional governmental power at the expense 
of State and local governmental respon- 
sibility. 

What precisely does the 14th amend- 
ment provide? In its provisions here 
applicable the 14th amendment reads as 
follows: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
* * nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. EVERETT. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 


is not present. 
Mr. Speaker, I move a 


Mr. ALBERT. 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 65] 
Ashbrook Clausen Healey 
Aspinall Davis, Tenn. Hébert 
Auchincloss Dawson Holland 
Baker Dent Horan 
Baring Denton Jones, Ala. 
Barrett Diggs Jones, Mo. 
Barry Ellsworth Karsten 
Bates Fallon Kee 
Battin Fisher Kilburn 
Blatnik Forrester K 
Boland Garmatz Kluczynski 
Bolling Gavin Kunkel 
Brown, Gibbons Kyl 
Buckley Glenn Latta 
Burton Gubser Lloyd 
Cannon Hagen, C: Long, Md 
Casey Hanna 
Celler Hansen McLoskey 
Clark Harsha McMillan 
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Martin, Mass. Rogers, Tex. Thomas 
Martin, Nebr. St. George Thompson, 
Miller, N.Y. St Germain La, 
Morrison Scott Saha pee 
Morton, Md Senner NJ. 
Nix Shelley Thomson, Wis. 
O'Brien, III Shipley Tollefson 
O'Brien; N.Y. Sikes Trimble 
O'Konski isk Ullman 
O'Neill Slack Utt 
Pepper Smith, Va. Vanik 
Pilcher Staebler Vinson 
Powell Steed Westland 
Rains Talcott Whitten 
Roberts, Ala. Teague, Tex. Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 332 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Without objection, further proceedings 
under the call will be dispensed with. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that further proceedings under the call 
may be dispensed with. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS) 
there were—ayes 210, noes 0. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota yield for that purpose? 


GROUP RELATIONS AND RACE 
RELATIONS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully decline to yield to the gentle- 
man from California for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret we have not been 
afforded the opportunity of here pre- 
senting our points of view without re- 
peated interruptions. I regret the in- 
convenience that these frequent quorum 
calls and other delaying tactics have 
worked upon all of my colleagues. If 
forbearance were shown by the opposi- 
tion, I am advised that those of us who 
wish to present our views would complete 
our remarks in not to exceed 30 minutes. 
However, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
assure each and every Member that those 
of us who feel strongly about this matter 
will continue our passive resistance to 
the harassing tactics of the opposition 
until we are given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to present our views on this vitally 
important subject. 

Mr. Speaker, recent articles in the 
press have taken the view that the 
14th amendment is an improper consti- 
tutional base upon which to predicate 
civil rights legislation. Such comments 
appeared in the Washington Star of last 
Saturday and in the New York Times of 
today. Specifically, the New York Times 
in its article stated: 

The Justice Department discarded the 14th 
amendment approach for several reasons. 
If it was challenged the Supreme Court 
could uphold it only by overturning an 
earlier decision that voided an 1875 law 
making it an offense to deny full and equal 
enjoyment of accommodations of inns, pub- 
lic conveyances, theaters, and other places of 
public amusement. 


The Justice Department presumably 
relies on five cases decided together by 
the U.S. Supreme Court on October 15, 
1883. The first among this group of 
cases is United States against Stanley, 
reported in 109 United States Reports 
at page 3. 
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May I respectfully call your attention 
to the fact that this year these decisions 
will be 80 years old, and further that the 
court was divided in its opinion; a most 
learned dissenting opinion was written 
by Mr. Justice John M. Harlan. Quite 
aside from those relevant factors, how- 
ever, it is true that in this case a major- 
ity of the court held sections 1 and 2 of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1875 to be uncon- 
stitutional. A portion of that act had 
previously been declared by the court to 
be constitutional. The pertinent provi- 
sions under consideration in the case of 
United States against Stanley and others 
were sections 1 and 2 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1875, and they read in part as fol- 
lows—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.) Two hundred 
nineteen Members are present, a 
quorum. i 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Quoting from the 
Civil Rights Act of 1875: 

SECTION 1. That all persons within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States shall be en- 
titled to the full and equal enjoyment of 
the accommodations, advantages, facilities, 
and privileges of inns, public conveyances 
on land or water, theaters, and other places 
of public amusement. 

Sec. 2, Any person who shall violate the 
foregoing section by denying to any citizen 
the full enjoyment of any of the accommoda- 
tions, advantages, facilities, or privileges in 
said section enumerated shall for every such 
offense forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to 
the person aggrieved thereby to be recovered 
in an action in debt with full costs; and 
shall also for every such offense be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $1,000 or shall be im- 
prisoned not less than 30 days nor more 
than one year. 


It will readily be seen, Mr. Speaker, 
that there are substantial differences be- 
tween the Civil Rights Act of 1875 in the 
sections which have just been read, and 
the proposal which we introduced yester- 
day. In the Supreme Court decision of 
1883, and I read now from headnote 2 
of the Court's opinion, the Court stated 
as follows: 

The 14th amendment is prohibitory upon 
the States only and the legislation to be 
adopted by Congress for enforcing it is not 
direct legislation on the matters respecting 
which the States are prohibited from mak- 
ing or enforcing certain laws or doing certain 
acts, but is corrective legislation such as may 


be necessary or proper for counteracting and 
redressing the effect of such laws or acts. 


It is clear that the Supreme Court in 
its 1883 decision, presumably relied upon 
by the Justice Department, made an 
obvious distinction between direct legis- 
lation and corrective legislation. This 
is developed more fully by the Court on 
pages 13 and 14 of its opinion, where the 
Court holds: 

The legislation which Congress is author- 
ized to adopt in this behalf is not general 
legislation on the rights of the citizen but 
corrective legislation; that is, such as may be 


necessary and proper for counteracting such 
laws as the States may adopt or enforce, and 
which by the amendment they are prohibited 


from making, or enforcing, or such acts or 
proceedings as the States may commit and 
take and which by the amendment they are 
prohibited from committing or taking. 

It is not necessary for us to state, if we 
could, what legislation would be proper for 
Congress to adopt. It is sufficient for us to 
examine whether the law in question is of 
that character. 

An inspection of the law shows that it 
makes no reference whatever to any sup- 
posed or apprehended violation of the 14th 
amendment on the part of the States. 


Mr. Speaker, contrary to the 1875 leg- 
islation, the bill which we introduced 
yesterday is specifically tied to the lan- 
guage of the 14th amendment. 

Now, continuing from the Court's 
opinion: 

It is not predicated on any such view— 


Referring to the 1875 act: 

It proceeds ex directo to declare that cer- 
tain acts committed by individuals shall be 
deemed offenses, and shall be prosecuted and 
punished by proceedings in the courts of the 
United States. It does not profess to be cor- 
rective of any constitutional wrong commit- 
ted by the States; it does not make its 
operation to depend upon any such wrong 
committed. 


This is the thrust of the opinion; 
namely, that the legislation in the sec- 
tions referred to is unconstitutional be- 
cause it is not corrective legislation tied 
to the 14th amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

Mr. MacGREGOR (continuing). And 
because its operative effect does not de- 
pend on any wrong committed by a State 
or State authority. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi makes a point of order. The 
gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
18 of the House. 


Mr. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to adjourn. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded Mr. WILLIAMS) 
there were—ayes 98, noes 105. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 53, nays 277, not voting 103, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 66] 
YEAS—53 

Abbitt Everett Jensen 
Abernethy Flynt Landrum 
Andre Fuqua , La. 
Ashmore Gary Michel 

Gathings Mills 
Bennett, Mich. Grant Passman 
Bonner Gross Poage 
Broyhill, Va. Hagan, Ga. Pool 
Burleson Haley Rivers, S.C. 
Chelf Hardy Roberts, Tex. 
Colmer Harris 
Davis, Ga. Selden 

Henderson Stephens 
Dowdy Herlong 
Downing Hoffman Tuck 
Elliott Huddleston Tuten 
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Waggonner Watts Winstead 
Watson Williams 
NAYS—277 
Abele Gonzalez O'Hara, Mich. 
Adair Goodell Olsen, Mont, 
Addabbo Goodling Olson, Minn. 
bert Grabowski O'Neill 
Alger Gray Osmers 
Anderson Green, Oreg. Ostertag 
Arends Green, Pa. Patman 
ey G Patten 
Avery Grover Pelly 
Ayres Gubser Perkins 
Baldwin Gurney Philbin 
Barry Hagen, Calif. Pike 
Bass Hall Pillion 
Becker Halleck Pirnie 
Bee’ Halpern Poft 
Belcher Harding Price 
1 Harrison Pucinski 
Bennett, Fla. Harvey, Ind. Purcell 
Berry Harvey, Mich. Quie 
Betts Hawkins Quillen 
Boland Hays Randall 
Bolling Hechler Reid, III 
Bolton, Hoeven Reid, N.Y. 
Frances P Holifield Reifel 
Bolton, Horton Reuss 
Oliver P. Hosmer Rhodes, Ariz, 
Bow Hull Rhodes, Pa. 
Brademas Hutchinson Rich 
Bray Ichord Riehlman 
Brock J: Robison 
Bromwell Jennings Rodino 
Brooks oelson Rogers, Colo. 
Broomfield Johansen Rogers, Fla. 
Brotzman Johnson, Calif. Rooney 
Brown, Ohio Johnson, Rosenthal 
Broyhill, N.C. Jonas 
Bruce Karsten Roudebush 
Burke Karth Ro 
Burkhalter Kastenmeier Roybal 
Byrne, Pa. Keith Rumsfeld 
Byrnes, Wis. Kelly Ryan, Mich. 
Cahill Keogh Ryan, N.Y. 
Cameron Kilgore St. Onge 
Carey King, N.Y. Saylor 
Cederberg Knox 
Chamberlain Kornegay Schenck 
Chenoweth Laird Schneebelt 
Clancy Langen Schweiker 
Clark Lankford Schwengel 
Cleveland Short 
Cohelan Libonati Shriver 
Collier dsay Sibal 
Conte Lipscomb Sickles 
Corbett Lloyd Siler 
Corman McClory Skubitz 
Cramer 
McDade Smith, Iowa 
Curtin McFall Snyder 
Curtis McIntire Sp: 
Daddario Macdonald Saan 
Dague MacGregor taggers 
Madden Stinson 
Derounian Mahon 
Derwinski Mailliard Stubblefield 
Devine Marsh Sullivan 
Dingell Martin, Calif. 
Dole Mathias Teague, Calif. 
Donohue Matsunaga Thompson, Tex 
Matthews Th 
Duncan May Toll 
Dwyer Tupper 
Edmondson Miller, Calif. dall 
Edwards Milliken Van Deerlin 
Farbstein Minish Van Pelt 
Fascell Minshall Wallhauser 
Feighan Weaver 
Findley Montoya Weltner 
Finnegan Moore Whalley 
Fino Moorhead 
Flood Morgan White 
Morris Whitener 
Ford Morse Wickersham 
Foreman Mosher Widnall 
Fountain Wilson, Bob 
Fraser Murphy, II Wilson, 
Murphy, N.Y. Charles H. 
Friedel Murray Wilson, Ind. 
Fulton, Pa Natcher Wright 
Fulton, Tenn edai Wydler 
Gallagher Nelsen Wyman 
Giaimo Norblad Young 
Gilbert Nygaard Younger 
Gill O Hara, III. Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—103 
Ashbrook Blatnik Clausen 
Aspinall Boggs iey 
Auchincloss Brown, Calif. Davis, Tenn. 
Baker kłey Dawson 
Baring Burton 
Barrett Cannon Dent 
Bates Casey Denton 
Battin Celler Diggs 


Ellsworth Leggett Senner 

Evins Lennon Shelley 

Fallon Long, Md Sheppard 
Fisher McDowell Shipley 
Forrester McLoskey Sikes 
Garmatz McMillan Sisk 

Gavin Martin, Mass. Slack 

Gibbons Martin, Nebr. Smith, Va. 
Glenn Miller, N.Y. Staebler 
Griffiths Morrison Steed 

Hanna Morton Talcott 
Hansen Multer Teague, Tex. 
Harsha Nix Thomas 
Healey O'Brien, III. Thompson, La. 
Hébert O’Brien, N.Y. Thompson, N.J. 
Holland O'Konski Thomson, Wis. 
Horan Pepper Tollefson 
Jones. Ala, Pilcher Trimble 
Jones, Mo. Powell Ullman 

Kee Rains Utt 

Kilburn Rivers, Alaska Vanik 

King, Calif. Roberts, Ala. Vinson 
Kirwan Rogers, Tex. Westland 
Kluczynski Roosevelt Whitten 
Kunkel St. George Willis 

Kyl St Germain 

Latta Scott 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Shi d with Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Thomson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. King of California with Mrs. St. 
George. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Kyl. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. O'Brien of New York with Mr. 
O’Konski. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. McLoskey. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Latta. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Kunkel. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Horan. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Clausen. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Baker. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Brown of California. 
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Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Senner. 


Mr. OSTERTAG and Mr. PELLY 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ALBERT. I withdraw my motion 
for a call of the House, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The motion is with- 
drawn. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor]. 


GROUP RELATIONS AND RACE 
RELATIONS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, let 
me state once again that those of us who 
would like the opportunity to express our 
views on what we regard to be a basic is- 
sue facing this Congress would conclude 
our remarks in the course of not to ex- 
ceed 20 minutes if given the opportunity 
to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. For what pur- 
pose? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not going to 
make any motion. Will the gentleman 
yield for a statement? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
would be pleased to yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I simply wanted to 
state to the gentleman that now that the 
House has voted not to adjourn I intend 
to make sure that a quorum stays on the 
floor. 

Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the dis- 
W minority leader. 

HALLECK. I wonder, if in the 
Paid, of the affairs of the House of 
Representatives, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, knowing that there are a 
number of special orders in order for 
this evening, would give us some idea 
about what we might expect; if he has 
consulted with the other Members of the 
House who have special orders, what we 
might expect in the way of a termina- 
tion of the discussions that have been 
taking place. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I will state to the 
distinguished minority leader that it is 
my understanding that there are two 
Members holding special orders sched- 
uled to follow the special order of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LIND- 
say]. His special order directly follows 
mine. Thus may I say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana that I 
cannot speak for those to follow the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 
With respect to those of us who wish to 
be heard on our civil rights bill—and 
our remarks are going to be as brief as 
reasonably possible—we will conclude in 
not to exceed 20 minutes, but may I say 
further that I regard a basic individual 
right to be that of the opportunity to be 
heard, even though briefly, on a critical 
issue, and I think we ought to have that 
opportunity. 

I regret the inconvenience which the 
dilatory tactics employed by those who 
apparently oppose our right to explain 
our views have visited upon the Members 
of the House, but I assure the distin- 
guished minority leader and all Members 
that if given an opportunity to do so 
each and every sponsor of this bill and 
each and every Member of the minority 
side wishing to be heard will cut his re- 
marks to the bone to the end that we 
may conclude in not more than 20 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am delighted to 
yield to the minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman un- 
derstands I did not intend by this inter- 
rogation to shut off his debate, or state- 
ment, or that of any other Member, but 
I thought only that I might contribute 
something to an understanding about 
where we are going and what we are go- 
ing to do this evening. If the gentleman, 
as he has now stated, feels that he and 
his associates who have their special or- 
ders can conclude in 20 minutes, I ex- 
press the hope that there would be no 
more quorum calls; that we might per- 
mit the Members to speak who want to 
speak, and that we could then adjourn. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. Most as- 
suredly I did not mean by my remarks to 
indicate that I felt the minority leader 
was in any way seeking to inhibit our 
right to be heard on this matter. On the 
contrary, I appreciate the constructive 
efforts by the minority leader to reach 
some reasonable agreement. Let me em- 
phasize that we will conclude in not to 
exceed 20 minutes if we have the oppor- 
tunity to proceed in uninterrupted 
fashion. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, it should 
be said the gentleman should be con- 
gratulated on his forbearance. The 
gentleman and I asked for 2 hours of 
special orders and we got 2 hours of 
special orders because we needed that 
time. One reason why was because a 
great many Members had put in a great 
many hours of work on drafting and 
writing some very important measures. 
In January, and since January, these 
Members have worked on and have in- 
troduced these important measures. 
They have asked us for time to speak 
on the subject. Each of these gentle- 
men has agreed to cut to the bare bones 
his presentation that he has prepared. 
I should add that we have not sought 
these delays. We very much want to get 
on with what we have to say. My spe- 
cial order for 1 hour follows the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. As I said, a num- 
ber of Members have worked hard on 
this subject and have asked me to yield 
to them and I had hoped to do so. I 
have a number of statements that Mem- 
bers have asked me to put in the Recorp 
for them. They have agreed to this 
procedure, but I do think that the right 
of the Members to be heard on the floor 
has to be respected. 

Thirty-five of us on the Republican 
minority side have today introduced a 
second civil rights bill designed to safe- 
guard Bill of Rights protections for in- 
dividuals. The bill, first, enables in- 
dividuals and the Federal Government 
to initiate civil cases to enforce 14th 
amendment guarantees in the use of 
public facilities; second, enables the At- 
torney General to invoke Bill of Rights 
protections for individuals by initiating 
civil injunctive actions on their behalf. 

We intend to cooperate with the Dem- 
ocratic majority in getting a meaningful 
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bill out of the Judiciary Committee and 
we expect the majority to do the same 
in respect of our proposals. Although 
the House Judiciary Committee has been 
in hearings for a month, the adminis- 
tration has not yet made a presentation. 
Therefore we do not know where it 
stands other than by rumors in the 
press. Apparently it has taken rioting 
in the streets to stir the administration 
into action. 

In any event, we call upon the Presi- 
dent to exert moral leadership in regard 
to race relations and Negro rights. 

We ask that he publicly commit him- 
self to the country on behalf of the 
legitimate goals of the Negroes in our 
country because it is right to do so. He 
should do this by a forthright presenta- 
tion to Congress and to the country by 
a nationwide television and radio pres- 
entation. 

He should stand for the Bill of Rights, 
recalling that the 1st amendment pro- 
tects free speech, freedom to assemble 
peacefully, and freedom to petition 
against grievances, and that the 14th 
amendment guarantees to every citizen 
the equal protection of the laws, 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I would hope that the 
gentleman who is now in the well and 
those who are scheduled to follow him 
will not feel constrained to limit their 
remarks unduly. This body thus far this 
year has been proceeding at what has 
been described as a slowdown from a 
snail's pace, and perhaps it might now 
be the time, in June, having convened 
in January, to get about the business of 
the United States of America, for which 
I congratulate the gentleman in the well 
and those to follow him for taking up 
this evening and asserting some initia- 
tive that heretofore seems to have been 
sadly lacking with respect to this body. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am delighted to 
er briefly to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to make this comment at the risk 
of being misunderstood. In view of the 
series of quorum calls and the parlia- 
mentary procedure which followed I am 
afraid we may miss the point, that is 
whether deliberately or not, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi has contributed 
greatly to the occasion because other- 
wise the gentleman would not have the 
interest of the House that he has had in 
the last 3 hours. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois for that fair, frank, 
and candid appraisal of the situation. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a question 
briefly? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, for 
the reason which I have stated fully, I 
must respectfully decline to yield. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important to note 
that not all of the Civil Rights Act of 
1875 was declared by the U.S. Supreme 
Court to be unconstitutional. Rather, 
section 4 of that act was specifically de- 


clared to be valid. Section 4 reads in 
part as follows: 

That no citizen, possessing all other quali- 
fications which are or may be prescribed by 
law, shall be disqualified for service as grand 
or petit juror in any court of the United 
States, or of any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


In commenting on this particular por- 
tion of section 4, and in finding it to be 
constitutional and in reaffirming that 
constitutionality, the Supreme Court in 
1883 stated as follows: 

Whether the statute book of the State 
actually laid down any such rule of disqual- 
ification, or not, the State, through its of- 
ficer, enforced such a rule: and it is against 
such State action, through its officers and 
agents, that the last clause of the section 
is directed. This aspect of the law was 
deemed sufficient to divest it of any uncon- 
stitutional character, and makes it differ 
widely from the first and second sections of 
the same act which we are now considering. 


So, too, Mr. Speaker, the language of 
the legislation which we introduced on 
June 3d, 1963, ties its operative provi- 
sions to the authorizing acts of a State 
or a political subdivision thereof, thus it 
divests itself of any unconstitutional 
character. 

Mr. Speaker, arguments may properly 
lie as to the necessity and propriety of 
the legislation we have introduced. I 
personally believe that the need is urgent 
and that the legislation is well reasoned 
and entirely proper and constitutional. 
In truth, there can be no serious ques- 
tion but what legislation in the civil 
rights field, predicated on the 14th 
amendment, is entirely constitutional. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased at this point 
to yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to the gentleman that in view of the 
lateness of the hour I would prefer to 
have the gentleman yield to other Mem- 
bers and then if there is sufficient time, I 
shall say a few words. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rem]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Minnesota. 

I was very happy to join in introduc- 
ing a bill yesterday to enforce constitu- 
tional rights and for other purposes. 
There are four points that I and my 
colleagues, I think, would like to make, 
amongst others. 

One, in introducing this legislation we 
are doing so in a nonpartisan spirit, be- 
cause civil rights are too important for 
narrow politics. 

Second, we need legislation. The 
Congress should act. I believe that the 
experience of the New York State Com- 
mission for Human Rights and other 
State commissions clearly indicates that 
there is no substitute for law. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
count. One hundred and eighty-six 
Members are present. A quorum is not 
present. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 67] 

Adair Gibbons O'Konski 
Ashbrook Glenn O'Neill 
Ashmore Green, Pa. Pepper 
Aspinall Griffiths Pllcher 
Auchincloss Hanna Powell 

er Hansen Rains 
Baring Harding Reuss 
Barrett Harsha Rlehlman 
Bass Healey Rivers, Alaska 
Bates Hébert Roberts, Ala. 
Battin Henderson Rogers, Tex. 
Blatnik Holland Roybal 
Boggs Horan St. George 
Bolling Ichord St Germain 
Bonner Jensen Scott 
Bow Jones, Ala, Senner 
Brown, Calif. Jones, Mo. Shelley 
Broyhill, Va. Kee Sheppard 
Buckley Kil Shipley 
Burton King, Calif. Sikes 
Cannon Kirwan 
Casey Kluczynski Slack 
Celler Kornegay Smith, Va. 
Clark Kunkel Staebler 
Clausen Kyl Steed 
Cooley Lankford Stephens 
Corbett Latta Talcott 
Davis, Tenn. Leggett Teague, Calif. 
Dawson Lennon Thomas 
Delaney Long, La Thompson, 

t Long, Md. La. 
Denton McDowell Thompson, N.J. 
Diggs McLoskey Thomson, Wis. 
Dingell McMillan Tollefson 
Dorn Madden Trimble 
Edwards Martin, Mass. Tuck 
Ellsworth Martin, Nebr. Ullman 
Evins Miller, N.Y. Utt 
Fallon Mills Vanik 
Fisher Morrison Vinson 
Flynt Morse Westland 
Forrester Morton Whitten 
Priedel Nix Wickersham 
Garmatz O’Brien, III. Willis 
Gavin O’Brien, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 299 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Without objection, further proceed- 
ings under the call will be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object, Mr. Speak- 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS) 
there were—ayes 203, noes 15. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The vote shows that 
a quorum is present. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 


er. 


GROUP RELATIONS AND RACE 
RELATIONS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, and my 
colleagues, as one of the sponsors of 
this legislation, I have patiently sat on 
this floor expecting that my friends from 
that side of the aisle would at least show 
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the courtesy to the minority to be heard. 
It was my hope that it would not be 
necessary for me to make any observa- 
tions at all in order to obtain the at- 
tention of my friends. Now, I would say 
that this is not my observation, but I 
thought the House might like to have 
the observation of a disinterested, ob- 
jective observer who was sitting up in 
the gallery and who happens to be a 
visitor of mine 

The SPEAKER. Reference to any- 
body in the gallery is not consistent with 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. CAHILL, I beg the Chair’s par- 
don. 

I would say then, may I quote to you 
the observation of a visitor who told 
me—— 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. Is the gentleman referring to a 
visitor in the Chamber, or in the gal- 
lery, or a visitor in Washington? 

Mr. CAHILL. No; I would say—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
suspend. The gentleman referred to a 
visitor and it is not the Chair’s duty to 
penetrate his mind. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee to make a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee for the purpose of his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BASS. Since it is the preroga- 
tive of the Members to inquire into the 
minds of the other Members, may I re- 
quest of the Member to divulge if this 
speaker is in the gallery or on the floor? 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker rules 
that is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BASS. Mr, Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, does the 
Member now making the parliamentary 
inquiry have the right to inquire of the 
Member making the statement as to 
whom he refers? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
yields for that purpose. 

Mr. CAHILL. I would be delighted 
to yield for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does 
not have the floor. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee for the purpose that he 
mentioned in his observation? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, not- 
withstanding the gravity of the issue 
here being discussed, I would say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that his in- 
jection of levity is not entirely unwel- 
come, but in view of the fact that we 
on this side are endeavoring to give 
those who want to be heard that oppor- 
tunity, and to conclude these special 
orders, I respectfully decline to yield 
further to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see for that purpose. 

Mr. BASS. The gentleman defers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Minnesota has yielded to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 
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Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
merely say this: That without character- 
izing him as a visitor, I will merely say 
that he is a distinguished member of the 
bar of the State of Michigan, and he 
having made certain observations, sug- 
gested to me that we rightly here in the 
House could use one of the inventions 
of the great State of Michigan, that is, 
after a quorum has been established in 
this House we should install seat belts. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I will be happy to yield. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully decline to yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Minnesota yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully decline to yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, having yielded to the 
gentleman from New Jersey for the pur- 
pose of expediting the discourse we are 
pursuing here today. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, let me 
make for just a minute or two a serious 
observation. I hope that my friends on 
this side of the aisle will permit those of 
us who have, in spite of the levity be- 
tween the distinguished Member and 
myself, a serious interest in civil rights, 
to be heard for the next 15 or 20 minutes. 

I know, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, that nothing I can say will in- 
fluence you as far as the field of civil 
rights is concerned. To some it is a 
political issue; to some it is a matter of 
tradition; to some it is a matter of con- 
viction. All of us have our own views 
on it and it is not my purpose, desire, or 
ability to influence any Member of this 
House. 

But let me say this to you in all sin- 
cerity, in all honesty, and with all con- 
viction. Yesterday a great man, a wise 
man, and a good man died. He was 
called John XXIII. And he will go down 
in history as a man who tried to unite 
all peoples, all religions. He had some- 
thing to say on this issue; and if you 
do not listen to me, listen to him and 
hear what the Pope, now deceased, had 
to say on this vital, all-encompassing, 
all-important subject of civil rights. He 
said this in Easter of 1960: 

Our sorrowing gaze turns also to the other 
children of God everywhere, suffering be- 
cause of race, of economic conditions 
or through limitation on the exercise of their 
natural and civil rights. 


I say to the Members of this House in 
closing that whether you listen to the 
minority or whether you listen to the 
majority today, tomorrow you are going 
to listen to your conscience and you are 
going to listen to the voice of America. 
And one of these days, whether it is the 
88th Congress or Congresses that follow, 
we will have in the United States of 
America an effective civil rights bill. 
And if we of the minority have done 
nothing else I hope that by our efforts 
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we have brought the attention of Amer- 
ica to the need for this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota for yielding to me. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. Speaker, there are just four brief 
points I would like to make with regard 
to the legislation we have introduced. 

One, it is nonpartisan, because civil 
right is just too important for politics. 

Second, that we need legislation. 
There is no substitute for law. 

Third, we need moral leadership by 
all Americans, by the Congress, and by 
the President; indeed, a sense of moral 
commitment to equality of opportunity 
under the law for all. 

And in this connection I would call 
the attention of the House tonight to a 
letter of the Reverend Martin Luther 
King to his fellow clergymen—a letter 
written in the Birmingham city jail, 
April 16, 1963. 

In it he said: 

Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice 
everywhere. We are caught in an inescapa- 
ble network of mutuality tied in a single 


garment of destiny. Whatever affects one 
directly affects all indirectly. 


The fourth point that I would like 
to make is that this bill that we have 
introduced, along with the bills of my 
colleagues previously introduced, is an 
initial step. I feel there is a need for 
an FEPC bill. I feel that there is a need 
for legislation dealing with apprentice 
training. 

And so let me conclude by saying this. 
Let the voice of Congress on this moral 
and legislative issue be heard across the 
land. No American today can plead 
moral indifference. Whoever belittles 
one American’s rights belittles all Amer- 
icans’ rights. We must walk as one 
Nation under the law with human dignity 
and equality for all. 

I hope the Congress will pass this leg- 
islation. In so doing the Congress will 
help to revitalize the spirit of democracy. 
In so doing the Congress will help to 
make human liberty and equality of op- 
portunity a reality; in short, will take 
action to live up to and to keep faith 
with the American dream. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Maturas]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
born and I have lived and my home now 
is in the city of Frederick, Md. That is 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line. In 
many ways it is a southern city. 

I can understand very fully the emo- 
tional reaction of many people in this 
House and in this country to the legisla- 
tion that was proposed yesterday, the 
supplemental 1963 civil rights bill. I 
can assure you that for myself I take 
no partisan pleasure in having intro- 
duced such a bill nor in speaking in sup- 
port of it tonight. I have introduced 


the bill. I rise to speak for it tonight 
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because I believe that it proposes ac- 
tion 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we ought to have a quorum present to 
hear the gentleman. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrec- 
or] has expired. 

Does the gentleman insist upon his 
point of order? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. Speaker, before I insist on it. 
Do we have further speakers? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Liypsay] has 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is enough, Mr. 
Speaker. I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will 
withhold that for a moment, the Chair 
lays before the House the following per- 
sonal requests. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. THomson of Wisconsin (at the 
request of Mr. Van Pett), for 1 day, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina, from 
Thursday, June 6 through June 15, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Tatcotr (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for today, on account of a 
death in the family. 

Mr. Bates (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK), for June 4, 5, and 6, on account 
of a death in the family. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi renews his point of order 
that a quorum is not present. The Chair 
will count. 

Two hundred twenty-three Members 
are present, a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 176. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair just 
counted 223 Members and it is evident 
to the Chair that a quorum is present. 

The motion to adjourn was rejected. 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF U.S. CITIZENS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Linpsay] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Well, I was going to ask 
for a unanimous consent request. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes, I would be de- 
lighted to yield. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that after all special 
orders today heretofore entered I may 
address the House for 5 hours on the 
subject of, “Where Were All These Re- 
publicans During the 8 Years of the 
Eisenhower Administration?” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I shall not object but 
I must observe that we had a Democratic 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
intend to take any more time than is 
necessary. The Members who have asked 
to be heard have agreed to cut their 
talks down to the bare bones, and if we 
can just move ahead we will be finished 
in a moment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Marturas}. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

There are, of course, many people here 
who feel very strongly about their opposi- 
tion to the civil rights proposal which 
has been made by my colleagues and my- 
self. In good season they will have their 
time to speak. 

It is the glory of this House that they 
can speak and that they will speak, the 
efforts to prevent our remarks this 
evening notwithstanding. Of course, 
what has happened this evening could 
well have been expected. Debate has 
been limited already in this session of the 
Congress on civil rights amendments to 
the medical education bill and the im- 
pacted areas program, As some wag has 
said, the frustration of those who are 
seeking civil rights in America is in- 
creased by the fact that the subject is 
talked to death in the other body and 
that we are not allowed to talk about it 
at all in this body. So tonight, in spite 
of the news that we receive daily which 
is disturbing, distressing, and deplorable, 
some people have remained cynical about 
this subject of civil rights. 

They have felt that it was politics and 
not principle which was the motivation 
for our civil rights proposals. Tonight 
I think it is manifest that a deep and 
abiding principle is at stake. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout the Nation 
men and women are risking their lives 
and their property on this question. I 
think it is evident that before this ses- 
sion is over every Member of this House 
will have an opportunity to say at least 
one word when the roll is called. 

Mr. Speaker, the introduction of this 
supplemental civil rights bill by so many 
rank-and-file Members at this time vin- 
dicates both the logic and the necessity, 
both the logic and necessity of title III 
of President Eisenhower’s 1957 Civil 
Rights Bill. In that year, at the urging 
of such distinguished Members as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc], who was then a Member of this 
body, and who now serves with such dis- 
tinction in the other body, and the pres- 
ent ranking minority member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], this House did 
enact a bill which comprehended what 
has come to be known as title III. The 
other body, unfortunately, defeated that 
provision of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the prophets of the press 
indicate that President Kennedy will also 
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recommended some form of title III this 
year. Whether he will or not, he has not 
said. I hope that he does so, and I hope 
he uses his influence to pass the bill 
which includes title ITI in this body and 
in the other body where he is the leader 
of a party with so large a numerical 
advantage. 

Mr. Speaker, in proposing this bill we 
think we have been moderate, we think 
we have been constructive and positive. 
I think the fact that we have been mod- 
erate is indicated by the sequence of 
events. Earlier this year the Republican 
members of the Judiciary Committee and 
other Republican Members of the House, 
led by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuttocu], did propose a civil rights 
program. At that time we went no fur- 
ther than we felt the situation in the 
country demanded. 

Mr. Speaker, since that time there has 
been a drastic change in our national 
picture which has presented us with ur- 
gent problems. 

Accordingly, we have felt it necessary 
to supplement the original proposal. 
But even now we have restricted the 
provisions of this bill so that the Fed- 
eral Government shall not invade any 
area of American life where it is not 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, we were 
not moved to file this bill by any intensely 
partisan heat, but only because it seemed 
so necessary. Evidently we need action 
because every day we hear that there 
have been 500 people jailed here or that 
700 hundred people have been jailed 
there. Mr. Speaker, this is not the 
spirit of America, and it must not con- 
tinue to be the shame of America. 

There has been comment lately in the 
press that the President would submit a 
program of civil rights to the Congress, 
and there has been some speculation 
that he would not. It is uncertain 
whether the program would be submitted 
this week or next. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States has had four 
dates at different times upon which he 
was going to appear before the Judiciary 
Committee to talk about civil rights and 
to the position of the executive branch 
of our Government on this question. 
What they do or do not do is their re- 
sponsibility. 

I would think that tonight rather than 
obstruct the attempt of Members—rank- 
and-file Members of this House—to in- 
troduce a legislative proposal every 
Member of this House, regardless of how 
he feels about the merit of the bill, would 
be proud that the membership of this 
House is proposing legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, there was a time when 
this House scorned a bill drafted outside 
its membership, and there was a time 
when a bill drafted by the Executive was 
viewed with suspicion by the Members 
of the House. This is a bill which has 
been framed and drafted by the Mem- 
bers of the House—by the rank-and-file 
Members of the House—and I say that 
I am proud to be a cosponsor of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the careful con- 
sideration of this bill by the Members of 
the House at this session of Congress. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, by the introduction to- 
day of two bills which would enact an 
Equal Rights Act of 1963 and a Civil 
Rights Act of 1963, I join a number of 
my distinguished colleagues in an ur- 
gent call for prompt, effective action to 
solve the critical civil rights problem 
which confronts our Nation. We must 
not—we cannot afford to—delay any 
longer in according full rights to every 
citizen, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

It is 100 years since the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Tragi- 
cally, a full century has not yet provided 
equal opportunity for Negroes in voting, 
education, employment, housing, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and public ac- 
commodations. 

I need hardly remind my colleagues of 
the more glaring evidences of this prob- 
lem. They have been brought dramati- 
cally to our attention in recent weeks in 
stories datelined not only in the South 
but also the North. We from the north- 
ern part of this Nation must not hypo- 
critically lull ourselves into believing 
this is a sectional problem confined to 
the South. Such is most certainly not 
the case. With increasing regularity, 
our Nation is seeing outward manifesta- 
tions of the fires which have been smol- 
dering so long in the North as well as 
the South. My own State within the last 
week has witnessed demonstrated unrest 
in the City of Brotherly Love. 

This is not a problem which our lead- 
ers and our people can continue to view 
with complacency. The urgency is 
alarmingly apparent. No longer can we 
deprive a group of citizens of the rights 
which most of us have taken for granted. 
The Negro is entitled to no more rights 
than his fellow citizens; but most cer- 
tainly he should be accorded no less. 

It is high = that the leadership and 
the ci of our Nation face up to 
we have a long way to go 
in — A Uat we cannot take 
long to travel the distance. The prob- 
lem cries out for quick, decisive solution. 
The gravity of the situation is such that 
every citizen should be aware of the 
problem and searching his soul for an- 
swers. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 68] 
Adair Barrett Bow 
Ashbrook Bates Brown, Jr., 
Ashley Battin Calif. 
Aspinall Bongs Burton 
Auchincloss Boland, Mass. Cannon, Mo. 
Baker Bolling, Mo. Casey 
Baring, Nev. Bonner Celler 
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Clark King, Calif. Rivers, Alaska 
Clausen Rogers, Colo. 
Corbett Kluczynski Rogers, Tex, 
Davis, Tenn. Ryan, Mich. 
Dawson. Kunkel St. George 
Dent, Pa Kyl St Germain 
Denton Lankford Scott 
Jr. Latta Senner, Jr. 

Dingell Leggett Shelley 
Edwards Lennon Sheppard 
Ellsworth Lesinski Shipley 
Evins Long, La. Sikes 
Fallon Long, Md. Sisk 
Farbstein McDowell, Ir. Slack. Jr. 
Fisher McLoskey Smith, Va. 
Forrester McMillan Staebler 
Frelinghuysen, Madden 

Jr. Martin, Jr., Talcott 
Garmatz Mass. Teague, Calif. 
Gavin, Pa Martin, Nebr. Thomas 
Gibbons Miller, Calif. Thompson, 
Glenn Miller, N.Y. La. 
Goodell Minshall, Ohio Thompson, 
Griffiths Morrison Jr., N. 
Gubser Morton, Md. Thompson, 
Halleck Mosher Tex, 
Hanna Multer „ Wis. 
Hansen Nix Tollefson 
Healey O’Brien, III Trimble 
Hébert O'Brien, N.Y. Ullman 
Henderson O'Konski Utt 
Holland O'Neill, Jr. Vanik 
Horan Osmers, Jr. Vinson 
Ichord Pepper 
Jensen Pilcher Whitten 
Jones, Ala. Powell Wickersham 
Jones, Mo Rains Willis 
Kee, W. Va. Reuss Wilson, Bob 
Kilburn Riehiman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 296 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. ScHWEIKER]. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, real- 
ize it or not each citizen has an enor- 
mous stake in the solution to this human 
problem because each has a vested in- 
terest in the future of our great coun- 
try. Each should be vitally concerned 
about a prompt solution. I fervently 
hope that not only the Congress will be 
aroused to enact long overdue effective 
civil rights measures but also that the 
people in all parts of the country will not 
remain apathetic to the pressing need 
for action. Let us no longer twiddle our 
thumbs while Rome burns. 

I commend the gentleman from New 
York and the gentleman from Minnesota 
and their colleagues on the Committee 
on the Judiciary who have long seen 
the need for this action. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with their efforts to press 
for this most important legislation. 

Mr. LINDSAY: I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr, BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a privilege to join with the gentle- 
man from New York and more than 20 
other Members in introducing this bill 
which was introduced in the House yes- 

terday. 

In the interest of time, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say I fully join in the com- 
ments made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Liypsay] and the gentleman 
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from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] on 
this bill. 

It is time that this Congress express 
itself strongly and clearly in opposition 
to segregation in places of business serv- 
ing the public in opposition to segrega- 
tion in restaurants and theaters, in op- 
Position to segregation in hotels and 
motels, and in opposition to segregation 
in public parks, in public transportation, 
and in other public facilities. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
seventy-two members are present, not a 
quorum, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 69] 
Adair Griffiths O'Brien, N.Y, 
Ashbrook Gubser O'Konski 
Ashley Halleck O'Neill 
Ashmore Hanna Osmers 
Aspinall Hansen Pepper 
Auchincloss Harvey, Ind Pilcher 
Baker Powell 
Baring Healey Rains 
Barrett Hébert Reuss 
Bates — Bi 

vers, Alaska 

Battin Horan Roberts, Ala. 

Ichord Rogers, Tex. 
Bo and Jarman Ryan, Mich. 
Bolling Jensen St. George 
Bonner Jones, Ala. St Germain 
Bow Jones, Mo. Scott 
Brown, Calif. Kee Senner 
Broyhill, va. Keith Shelley 
Buckley Kilburn Sh 
Burton King, Calif, Shipley 
Cahill Kirwan Sikes 
Cannon Kh Sisk 
Casey Kornegay Slack 
Celler Kunkel Smith, Va. 
Clark Kyl Springer 
Clausen Lankford Staebler 
Corbett Latta Steed 
Cc Leggett Talcott 
Davis, Tenn Lennon ‘Teague, Calif. 
Dawson Lesinski Thomas 
Delaney Long, La. Thompson, 
Dent Long, Md. La. 
Denton McDowell Thompson, 

iggs McFall N.J. 

Dingell McLoskey Thompson, 
Donohue McMillan Tex. 
Edwards Madden Thomson, Wis. 
Elisworth Martin, Tollefson 
Evins Martin, Nebr. Trimble 
Fallon Miller, Ulman 
Farbstein Miller, N.Y. Utt 
Feighan Mills Van Deerlin 
Fisher Minshall Vanik 
Forrester Monagan Vinson 

Morrison Westland 
Friedel Morton Whitten 

Mosher Wickersham 
Gavin Multer Willis 
Gibbons Nix Wilson, Bob 
Glenn Norblad Wilson, 
Goodell O'Brien, II. Charles H. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 278 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS OF US. CITIZENS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LINDSAY]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Is there any way, Mr. 
Speaker, for the Rrecorp to show that 
when the Speaker last counted for a 
quorum and counted 170 Members, that 
only about 40 of them were on the Re- 
publican side? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that that is not the subject of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I would like to dispute 
the count of the last gentleman to whom 
you yielded. It was inaccurate. There 
was a fair proportion of Members on 
both sides of the aisle when the Chair 
made his count, and the Recorp should 
accurately so reflect. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. Speaker, lest there be failure of a 
quorum in the future, at this moment I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may revise and extend their remarks in 
the Recorp on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I am not 
sure that I am going to object to this 
request. May I ask the gentleman how 
much time he intends to use with this 
kind of colloquy? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to the distinguished gentleman, I 
will say that we are going to do our very 
best to hold this down to 10 or 15 min- 
utes at the outside. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is too much 
time, Mr. Speaker. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
Two hundred and thirty Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, someone 
far from the South can fully realize to- 
night that people because of different 
color of their skin have been denied the 
right to eat in certain restaurants and 
attend certain theaters and public 
places, for today right here in this House 
there has been attempted through par- 
liamentary procedure to deny us the 
right to speak on this vital issue before 
the Nation today. Some could do well 
to tear a page from the book of Voltaire 
when he said: 

I may disagree with what you say, but I 
will defend to the last drop of my blood 
your right to say it. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New York yield to me? 
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The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from New York yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will be delighted to 
yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts I think has 
seen an instance in which the majority, 
and certainly the majority leaders, have 
stayed here when we had complete con- 
trol so far as votes were concerned, and 
have protected the rights of minority 
Members. I think this is an instance of 
that. We respect the rights of minority 
Members. Individual Members have 
their own rights and prerogatives, but 
the majority party has stayed here and 
has voted against adjournment and has 
protected the rights of the minority 
Members. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with everything the majority leader has 
said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
prefer that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts be permitted to complete his 
statement and then I would be delighted 
to yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with everything that the majority leader 
has said, and I will go one step further 
and say that our good Speaker of the 
House has handled the gavel with fair- 
ness and impartiality to all parties con- 
cerned in this discussion here today. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a high honor for me 
to join in this discussion with my dis- 
tinguished Republican colleagues. In 
introducing the civil rights legislation 
yesterday, we continued to demonstrate 
that our party is taking the lead in the 
civil rights discussion that is taking 
place in this country. But even more 
important is the movement for equality 
itself. At this moment, the struggle for 
Negro equality is on the march through- 
out the world. This surging force can- 
not and will not be stopped and it is our 
responsibility as legislators to see that 
additional civil rights legislation is en- 
acted immediately. For this reason the 
bill that I was happy to introduce with, 
among others, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Linpsay], the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL], and the gen- 
tlemen from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrec- 
or] and Maryland [Mr. MaTHIAS} is a 
powerful and meaningful bill in this era 
of the Negro movement. 

That expert news commentator, Eric 
Sevareid, said this recently about the 
movement: 

By its dominant voices, its most unforget- 
table faces, and its chief acts of bravery does 
a generation recognize itself and history 
mark it. For America, this postwar period 
is surely the era of the Negro passion [and] 
* * * because this unfolding drama involves 


the automatic reflexes of the instinctive sense 
of justice, because it involves namable, hear- 
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able, countable, individual persons of flesh 
and blood, it is going to dwarf the general 
and social pageants of this domestic era. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the call today is 
clearly for the rights of all individuals. 
The bill that we introduced will provide 
the tools to aid the Negro in his valiant 
crusade. 

The bill would eliminate segregation 
in public accommodations and vest in 
the Attorney General broad legal au- 
thority in all areas of civil rights. 

As a sponsor of the Republican civil 
rights bill this past January, I am proud 
to sponsor this additional legislation. 
Our last Republican civil rights bill was 
hailed throughout the Nation and the 
New York Times international edition, 
published during the newspaper strike, 
called this legislation the most powerful 
civil rights bill in a decade. 

Added to the proposals of the January 
bill, this legislation will insure the neces- 
sary rights of our Negro citizens. 

It will give the Attorney General au- 
thority to take legal action against any 
owner or operator of a business supply- 
ing accommodations, amusement, food 
or services to the public, if such business 
is authorized by the State or local sub- 
division, where the business segregates 
or otherwise discriminates against cus- 
tomers because of race or color. The 
Attorney General, under the terms of 
this legislation, may also bring legal suit 
against any State or local official who 
seeks to require or encourage segrega- 
tion or discrimination. 

This proposed legislation also contains 
the so-called title ITI provision which 
was passed by the House during the 
Eisenhower administration but failed in 
the Senate. This provision grants the 
Attorney General authority to institute 
legal proceedings against State and local 
officials who are depriving or denying 
individuals’ rights to equal protection of 
the law because of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 

If this House Mr. Speaker, would enact 
this legislation, along with the legisla- 
tion our party introduced in January, 
we would be making a significant con- 
tribution to the historical movement that 
has already begun and which will con- 
tinue until all men are given their rights 
as citizens of this great Nation and, even 
more significantly, as human beings cre- 
ated by God who deserve to live peace- 
fully within the brotherhood of all men. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SIBAL]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
Two hundred and twenty four Mem- 
bers are present. A quorum is present. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Sra], 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to add my voice in support of those who 
would bring dignity to all of our citizens 
and by so doing bring dignity, a more 
complete dignity, at any rate, to this 
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great Nation, which has been a symbol 
of freedom to so many. 

I am also proud to be a cosponsor of 
both civil rights bills referred to, and 
the author of one amendment to the 
medical education bill, which would have 
guaranteed equal protection under the 
law to all applicants to medical schools 
to insure they would not be discrimi- 
nated against on the ground of race, 
creed, or national origin, but which the 
Democratic majority defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
Congress to stop hiding behind the skirts 
of people with less responsibility than 
we have in this area and to stand up and 
be counted as the elected representatives 
of all the people. 

Only by rule of law can we avoid a 
great national catastrophe which stands 
in the wings, and only those of us in the 
Congress can provide the laws which are 
so long overdue. The Republican Party 
has a particular responsibility as it did 
100 years ago due to the clear inability of 
any Democrat, no matter how high his 
office, to rally his whole party to this 
great cause. 

The clearest evidence of this is pre- 
sented by what has happened to civil 
rights in Congress this session and dur- 
ing the 87th Congress, despite the words 
of the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in Los Angeles on September 9, 1960, 
when he said: 

When our next President takes office in 
January he must be prepared to move for- 
ward on three broad fronts: as a legislative 
leader, as Chief Executive, and as a moral 
leader. 

First, as a legislative leader the President 
must give us the legal weapons needed to 
enforce the constitutional rights of every 
American. He cannot wait for others to act. 
He himself must draft the programs, transmit 
them to the Congress, and fight for their 
enactment—taking his case to the people if 
the Congress is slow in acting. 

And much legislation is needed. We must 
continue and strengthen the President’s Civil 
Rights Commission. We must grant the 
A General power to enforce all con- 
stitutional rights—not just the right to vote. 
We must wipe out discriminatory poll taxes 
and literacy tests, and pass effective anti- 
bombing and antilynching legislation. And 
we must continually strengthen the legal 
framework which will allow us to move 
toward economic, educational, and political 
equality. 

Such legislation is already being prepared. 
I have asked Senator CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Congressman CELLER, of New 
York, to prepare a bill embodying all of the 
pledges of the Democratic platform. And 
this bill will be among the first orders of 
business when a new Congress meets in 
January. 


Assuming his sincerity, I say that we 
in the Republican Party stand anxious 
to support him if he can lead his own 
party. But if he cannot, then we intend 
to fight on until his pledges and ours are 
redeemed. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. SIBAL]. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
joined with other colleagues in 
out on new and vital civil rights legisla- 
tion which we have recently introduced 
in this Congress. 
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Legislation is not the cure-all. But it 
is the keystone upon which meaningful 
enjoyment of fundamental rights can be 
assured, It sets the norm. It provides 
a forum for, and sanctions for enforce- 
ment when rights are denied. 

Justice Goldberg commented to the 
nub of the problem in a recent Supreme 
Court decision. He stated: 

The individual's rights are “present rights“; 
they are not merely hopes to some future en- 
joyment of some formalistic constitutional 
promise. The basic tees of our Con- 
stitution are warrants for the here and now. 


The momentous Brown against the 
Board of Education decisions were a 
landmark. They gave hope. But prog- 
ress has been painfully slow. In those 
decisions the Supreme Court declared 
that separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal. It called for the 
equal access and enjoyment of the most 
fundamental of rights—opportunity for 
self-improvement through our institu- 
tions of public education, with all delib- 
erate speed. 

Many of the States have responded, 
by mere token compliance. The idle 
emptiness of unenforced laws has been 
a source of continuing and great disap- 
pointment. 

This legislation we have introduced 
would take some necessary steps toward 
guaranteeing full realization of these 
most basic rights. 

While progress in education has been 
painful and slow, effective denial of vot- 
ing rights and privileges has been more 
than slow. 

The right to vote and to have that vote 
counted is the cornerstone of our democ- 
racy. Yet overwhelming evidence and 
stark statistics outline widespread denial 
and abridgment of the right to vote in 
several States. This wrong is by no 
means confined to any particular geo- 
graphical area. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
disclosed statistics involving 158 counties 
with a majority Negro population lo- 
cated in 11 States. In 51 of these coun- 
ties, 3 percent or less of the Negroes were 
registered. In 51 other counties, 10 per- 
cent or less were registered, and only in 
11 counties were there more than 30 per- 
cent of the Negroes registered. 

A catalog of discriminatory devices, 
some more subtle than others, stands 
ready to strip minorities of their voting 
rights: The poll tax, literacy tests more 
stringently applied to minorities than to 
whites, requirements of registering in a 
person’s own handwriting, requirements 
for registering without error on forms 
provided, and requirements for passing 
constitutional interpretation tests ap- 
plied more strenuously to minorities than 
to whites. And there are many more. 

The judiciary has invalidated numer- 
ous discriminatory devices: The grand- 
father clause, the white primary, and the 
Jaybird Scheme have been invalidated. 
The Supreme Court has tempered the 
outer fringes of the powerfully abusive 
and more flagrant denials. But this 
modicum of judicial strength must be 
reinforced. 

This proposed legislation would strike 
down discriminatory literacy tests in 
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Federal elections and it would do much 
more to guarantee the franchise. 

It is my further belief that one of the 
major concerns of racial and religious 
minorities today is the lack of opportu- 
nity for employment and for advance- 
ment once placed. This again involves 
education because, in many cases dis- 
crimination as to the acquiring of educa- 
tion and training in skills has been 
practiced. 

Today a very large proportion of our 
underemployed persons are Negroes. 
Recent Department of Commerce statis- 
tics reveal that the unemployment rate 
among nonwhites is more than twice that 
of whites. Yet, even given an adequate 
educational background, many of the op- 
portunities for further training through 
such programs as vocational education 
and manpower retraining are effectively 
closed to minority members because of 
the pigment of their skin. 

Testimony before the Education and 
Labor Committee has disclosed evidences 
of blatant discrimination. While there 
might be training opportunities in some 
States, in others, training courses open 
to minorities often involve training in 
kitchen skills such as dishwashing, or in 
the laundry trade involving pressing and 
cleaning of clothes. Training opportu- 
nities for the more lucrative jobs such as 
welding, electronics, and administration 
are effectively denied. 

The report disclosed that, in 1960, 69.1 
percent of the eligible nonwhites in one 
Southern State were not registered to 
vote, while only 27 percent of the whites 
were not registered. 

Education, voting, justice, employ- 
ment, housing—whichever way the dis- 
cerning investigator probes, evidences of 
discrimination can be uncovered. 

Today from coast to coast and border 
to border, the pent-up grievances of the 
Negro community decry the social un- 
rest. By Justice Department count, 
there were 43 major and minor racial 
demonstrations during the week ending 
May 25, of which 10 were in the North. 

It is tragic that violence must bring 
into sharp focus the patent denial of 
freedom to certain of our citizens. 

War was fought 100 years ago to re- 
affirm certain of these basic rights. 
These freedoms have not yet been fully 
won, nor fully realized. The fight to 
guarantee these freedoms continues to be 
fought. 

An alarmed public today, as never be- 
fore, is overwhelmed by the injustices 
inherent in the rising tide of exploding 
racial relations. 

The shameful denial of basic God- 
given and constitutionally guaranteed 
rights must be rectified. 

Equality and equality of opportunity 
must become reality, not mere plaudit. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Que]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my colleagues, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Liypsay] for developing this legislation. 
I am happy to join with them in intro- 
ducing this bill. I think this, together 
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with the bill that was introduced earlier 
this year, is sound legislation and is in 
the direction that we ought to go. I 
think we ought to go even further than 
this, however, and toward this end I will 
be working and that is whenever there 
is Federal money spent in a program 
where that money or the benefits of that 
money are denied to people because of 
race, color, or creed that such Federal 
money shall be denied to any such area 
or any such group. I speak specifically 
of one area in the field of education 
where the Federal Government is assist- 
ing in the field of vocational education 
and in federally impacted areas where 
money is now going which is denied to 
certain individuals because of discrimi- 
nation, and for this reason I will support 
legislation which will deny Federal funds 
in any Federal program where the bene- 
fits of that program are denied to people 
because of race, color, or creed. I hope 
we can take that action in the Congress, 
and I will support an amendment on any 
bill that provides Federal funds for such 
programs, on each bill as it comes up 
for consideration by the House, but I 
would favor most of all legislation which 
would deny such Federal money to any 
program where discrimination exists. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, but I rise to commend the minority 
members of the committee who have 
joined in sponsoring the Equal Rights 
Act of 1963. I particularly want to com- 
pliment the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lrypsay] and his 
able colleagues on the committee includ- 
ing the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Cant] the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MacGrecor] and the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Marnas] for their 
remarkable work and superb leadership 
they are giving in this field. They have 
been a credit to the minority party in 
this House. 

As one who has made civil rights leg- 
islation a prime concern since I came to 
the House of Representatives I am 
pleased to associate myself with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in support of this 
bill and to have joined with them in its 
introduction. Submission of this bill is 
a positive and forceful collective move 
for meaningful action in the field of civil 
rights. 

Earlier this session, as in the 86th and 
87th Congresses, I sponsored and called 
for action on a number of specific civil 
rights bills. One would restore part III 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 as it was 
drafted in the original legislation. This 
would give the Attorney General the au- 
thority to institute suits where one’s civil 
rights have been violated. This is the 
very guts of any civil rights legislation. 
Others would outlaw racial discrimina- 
tion in employment, provide protection 
from lynching and mob violence, protect 
the right to vote, make the Civil Rights 
Commission a permanent body, aid 
States to desegregate their schools, pro- 
tect the rights guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment, establish a Commission on 
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Equal Job Opportunity, and prohibit 
segregation in places of public accom- 
modation. 

Many of these objectives, I am pleased 
to note are covered in the Equal Rights 
Act of 1963 which was introduced yester- 
day and which is being discussed here 
today. 

Mr, Speaker, I need not tell this House 
the importance of the issue of equal 
rights to our Nation and to the peoples 
of the world. Everyday developments 
highlight the stark reality of the situa- 
tion and the compelling need for legisla- 
tive action. 

All of us know this problem is not 
peculiar to any one section of the coun- 
try. The recent unfortunate events in 
Mississippi and Alabama may provide 
more drama for newspaper stories, but 
they are no more reprehensible than 
many practices common in the Northern 
States. It would be hypocrisy of the 
highest magnitude to suggest that dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, is somehow less 
evil because it is accomplished with 
greater subtlety. 

Mr. Speaker, President Lincoln allowed 
100 days’ notice between the issuance 
of his first and second proclamations. 
We have been on notice for 100 years 
to face up to our responsibilities in 
the field of civil rights. This goes be- 
yond all the requirements of reasonable 
notice. It is high time we put our own 
moral house in order. What was unrea- 
sonable to expect in the 1860’s, cannot 
reasonably be denied a century later. 

I have constantly heard claims that 
the press of other congressional busi- 
ness, admittedly vital to the Nation’s 
welfare, is more than enough to occupy 
the attention of Congress. The con- 
spicuous absence thus far of administra- 
tion civil rights legislation seems to im- 
ply this. I do not question the sincerity 
behind such contentions any more than 
I have to be reminded of the vast amount 
of unfinished business before this House. 
But what business has been before this 
House longer than the business of civil 
rights? And, Mr. Speaker, when—at 
what point in time—did matters of hu- 
man dignity and individual rights cease 
to be the primary concern of this House? 

In the 87th Congress, those of us who 
introduced civil rights legislation looked 
hopefully to the White House for sup- 
port. We were amazed and shocked 
when it was announced that “the Presi- 
dent,” and I quote, “does not consider 
it necessary at this time to enact new 
civil rights legislation.” This response 
was a far cry from the statements made 
by candidate Kennedy during his cam- 
paign. If, as he said then, “The Presi- 
dency is a place of moral leadership,” 
why has the President avoided the fertile 
field of civil rights legislation for the 
exercises of that leadership? The impli- 
cation was that other legislation took 
precedence over questions involving 
fundamental constitutional rights. Civil 
rights supporters bided their time, in the 
hope that after Congress had fulfilled 
its function with respect to the trade bill 
and other vital concerns, the President 
would then turn his attention to this 
urgent matter in the 88th Congress. 
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This Congress has been in session 5 
months. Member after Member of this 
House and in the other body have cried 
out for action on civil rights. Scores of 
bills have been introduced on the subject. 
But where has the administration been? 
The President has had ample oppor- 
tunity before this to speak to us—to give 
us forceful, enlightening leadership that 
is so vital in this field. As one commen- 
tator recently observed, “the adminis- 
tration has broken no lances in Con- 


Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, regard- 
less of the reasons there can be no ques- 
tion of the administration’s weakness 
in the field of civil rights. There has 
been no drive, no leadership. As a re- 
sult, the image of America held by peo- 
ple abroad has suffered. We want the 
world to think of our country as a na- 
tion of freedom and justice, where hu- 
man dignity is paramount. We fall 
short of presenting such a picture when 
the rights of so many Americans are still 
violated. 

Mr. Speaker, recent developments 
make it apparent that there cannot be 
any compromise with the morality and 
justice of this issue. It has taken a long 
time for the administration to realize 
this and now it is announced that the 
President will shortly present a strong 
program to Congress. I hope he will. 
And I trust it will be a bold one. I hope 
it will cover such basic principles as em- 
bodied in this equal rights bill under 
discussion today. 

I fervently urge that priority will be 
given to this issue. We will fail in our 
obligations to uphold the Constitution, 
to act in the national interest, if we do 
not move quickly and decisively. The 
time to enact legislation to secure every 
American in his constitutional rights is 
now. Too much time has already 
elapsed. For 100 years we have given 
the Negroes of the Nation only a soiled 
kind of citizenship. It is high time that 
Congress acted to clean it up. 

Mr. Speaker, it is one thing for us to 
criticize and another thing to come up 
with a positive program. That is why 
I was delighted with the earlier con- 
structive action on the part of the 
minority members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and to join with them in intro- 
ducing legislation to make the Civil 
Rights Commission permanent and to 
give it broader power, to establish a com- 
mission to assure equal employment 
rights by employers or unions engaged in 
Federal contracts, and public employ- 
ment agencies; to curtail the use of lit- 
eracy tests, to provide assistance to 
schools seeking to desegregate, to au- 
thorize the Census Bureau to secure com- 
plete voter registration figures and to 
give the Attorney General the legal right 
to enforce school desegregation. 

And that is why I am so pleased with 
the new action by this distinguished 
group of minority members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee in drafting this new 
legislation and to be associated with it. 
The bill introduced yesterday is a broad, 
workable and meaningful one. It meets 
the basic needs for effective action. I 
hae age it to the committee and to the 
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It includes the section on title III 
which, as I said earlier, puts the guts into 
the Civil Rights Act that is sorely needed. 
This House passed this provision during 
the previous administration but it failed 
to get through the other body. Title III 
grants to the Attorney General authority 
to institute legal proceedings against 
State or local officials who are depriving 
or denying individuals’ rights to equal 
protection of the law because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

Other provisions of the Equal Rights 
Act of 1963 would give the Attorney 
General, as well as individuals, author- 
ity to take legal action against any owner 
or operator of a business supplying 
accommodations, amusement, food, or 
services to the public, if such business 
is authorized to operate by a State or 
local subdivision, where the business 
segregates or otherwise discriminates 
against customers because of race or 
color. A legal suit may also be 
brought against any State or local official 
who seeks to require or encourage segre- 
gation or discrimination. 

Mr. Speaker, the challenge of the 
1860’s was given eloquent expression by 
President Lincoln when he said: “This 
Government cannot endure half slave 
and half free.” The challenge of the 
1960’s is equally clear: can a democracy 
long endure which denies a substantial 
body of its citizens the equal protection 
of the laws. The answer in both cases 
is the same. 

In the words of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission’s report: The inequities—which 
exist in the area of civil rights—should 
not be taken as an indictment but as a 
challenge. This Nation has always 
responded to any threat to freedom from 
abroad; yet for more than a century we 
have been divided over issues of racial 
equality and freedom of opportunity at 
home. The time has now come to an- 
swer the challenge within—the denial of 
civil rights to Americans by other Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Speaker, this is legislation we can 
and must support. In a larger sense it is 
not mere legislation. It is a challenge to 
this House and to the administration to 
place and keep our Nation in the fore- 
front of the fight for freedom, equality, 
and the dignity of individuals through- 
out the world. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Saytor]. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I commend the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR], and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, Lrnpsay], for taking the 
leadership in bringing this matter to the 
floor of the House. 

However, I just want to say that as 
fine as this legislation is, there are things 
which in my opinion are even greater 
than the right to vote or the right to a 
good house, and that is the right to a 
job. 

Mr. Speaker, we may talk about all of 
these principles we want to, but until 
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there is no discrimination in this coun- 
try for men who are willing to work, on 
account of their color or their race or 
their creed then and then alone will civil 
rights be a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, while there was talk of 
the President bringing up a program, I 
want just to remind the Members of the 
House that the House will pass the pro- 
gram and I hope it will be a good one, 
because the President in 1961 issued an 
order for the carrying out of fair em- 
ployment practices. It seems to me ev- 
ery time his own Executive order pinches 
a little bit they make an exception. I 
certainly hope they will not do it in the 
case of civil rights. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND]. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the sponsors of the broad civil 
rights bill which was introduced by Re- 
publicans last January, and as a spon- 
sor of the bill we are discussing now, I 
wish to associate myself proudly with my 
colleagues in this important legislative 
endeavor. 

Mr. Speaker, we propose civil rights 
legislation, as we have, because it is 
right. We propose this legislation in the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln and Memo- 
rial Day just past. We propose this leg- 
islation because we are morally com- 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, we propose this legisla- 
tion because we feel that government by 
law is preferable to forcing people into 
the streets and into mobs and into the 
arms of extremists to assert rights which 
all Americans, and I repeat, all Ameri- 
cans, have died to preserve through the 
proud years of this Nation's history. 

We invite the support of all Members 
for our legislation. In doing so we 
pledge our support to any workable, 
sound, and progressive legislation pro- 
posed by this House to cope with the 
grave civil rights crisis facing our 
Nation. 

Mr. LINDSAY. 
man, 

Mr. HORTON. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for giv- 
ing me this opportunity to address the 
House. There are times in a person’s 
life when he becomes very proud of 
America and very proud to be an 
American. 

I can recall landing with the am- 
phibious forces in North Africa, the 
landing in Italy, and I recall not too 
many days ago hearing Astronaut 
Cooper as he talked to a joint session 
of Congress telling us about his orbiting 
of the earth. These are great moments 
in the life of an American. 

Today, as a part of this Congress, I 
am very proud of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY], 
I am proud of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor], 
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and the others who have supported this 
legislation. I am particularly proud of 
the manner in which the Speaker, Mr. 
McCormack, has handled the proceed- 
ings of this House; I am proud of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisles as they 
have resisted the pressures to attempt 
to keep gentlemen from speaking who 
had these special orders on a very im- 
portant matter that involves all of 
America today. It seems to me one of 
the greatest issues facing America is this 
problem of race relations and the giving 
to each American an equal opportunity. 

Today democracy in America is anemic, 
and until this Congress, until the people 
of America, assure each and every citi- 
zen an equal right to share in all the 
benefits and all the privileges of this 
great country, this democracy will not 
be a healthy democracy. So it seems to 
me that as this legislation is presented, 
we here in the Congress should pick up 
this challenge and do our best to make 
certain that our democracy is not going 
to continue to be an anemic democracy, 
and that all Americans and the world 
can be proud of this Congress and its 
leadership in making certain that all 
American citizens have their equal rights 
and their equal opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to join with 
25 of my Republican colleagues in in- 
troducing the “Equal Rights Act of 
1963.“ Set against the backdrop of seri- 
ous racial difficulties, the enactment of 
this legislation can assure the equal pro- 
tection of the laws to which every citizen 
is entitled. 

The bill I have introduced would grant 
broad authority to the Attorney General 
to act in behalf of Negro citizens cur- 
rently being deprived of their constitu- 
tional guarantees. Events as current as 
those reported this morning on the front 
pages of newspapers across the country 
dictate that this Congress take respon- 
sible action in the area of civil rights. 

Under the provisions of the legislation 
I am offering, there would be authority 
for the Attorney General to take the 
necessary legal steps to bar segregation 
and discrimination in any business which 
supplies accommodations, amusements, 
food, or services to the public. 

Beyond providing this legal tool, this 
bill would make those State or local of- 
ficials who require or encourage segre- 
gation or discrimination subject to a legal 
suit. The rights of an individual citizen 
are greater than the desire of any of- 
ficial to enhance his status and must be 
guarded on that basis. 

My bill also contains the so-called title 
III provision which was passed by the 
House during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, but failed in the Senate. This 
legislative language would give to the 
Attorney General the authority to insti- 
tute legal proceedings against State or 
local officials where they are depriving 
or denying an individual his right to 
equal protection of the laws because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the second occa- 
sion I have had to introduce civil rights 
legislation. Earlier this year, I offered a 
bill to assure voting and employment 
rights. This first bill also would provide 
financial assistance to schools seeking 
to desegregate. 
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Hearings have been conducted on this 
first bill by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Yet, to date, it has not had any 
backing from leading administration offi- 
cials who profess to be vitally concerned 
with these problems. 

I feel this new bill—H.R. 6740—and 
the earlier bill—H.R. 4034—can bring to 
bear a number of legal sanctions. These 
will help to reduce racial tensions in our 
country and assure the Negro and others 
suffering the inhumanity of discrimina- 
tion the protection which is rightfully 
theirs as American ctizens. 

Mr. Speaker, we are a nation of laws. 
No man nor any group of men is above 
these laws. To that end, this Congress 
took action nearly 100 years ago to 
amend the Constitution and reinforce 
this democratic principle. Through the 
amending process, the several States rat- 
ified this congressional action and the 
14th amendment became the law of the 
land. 


We are today confronted with the same 
kind of racial injustice that led to that 
action of the 1860’s. It is, therefore, 
our responsibility to make certain that 
this vital guarantee is uniformly ap- 
plied. The people of the United States 
look to us for that kind of determined 
action. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGrecor] and I would like to thank 
the Members who participated in this 
colloquy and all Members who allowed 
us to put our remarks in the body of the 
Recorp. The two of us who controlled 
the time on this subject further would 
like to express our special thanks to the 
Speaker for the fair and impartial man- 
ner in which he presided over this ses- 
sion here today. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want this day to come to a conclusion 
without paying tribute to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
majority leader for their repeated dem- 
onstrations of fairness and the protec- 
tion of the rights of the minority in this 
House today. This has been clearly dem- 
onstrated, and I hope as time goes on 
and as other speakers may follow, who- 
ever they may be, we may take from the 
pages of today’s Rrecorp a record of the 
protection of the rights of the minority 
in the House of Representatives at all 
times. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to congratulate the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MacGrecor] and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lrypsay] for 
bringing this important, timely, and val- 
uable discussion before the House today. 
In addition to commending them I wish 
to associate myself with the concern for 
the rights of all citizens which they have 
so ably voiced. 

Any person on the floor of the House 
today, and indeed the American people 
as a whole, should no longer have any 
doubt as to where the sincere concern 
and support for individual rights lies. 
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Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has introduced legislation to 
insure civil rights for all citizens, I rise 
in support of this important legislation 
and trust that the distinguished Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will report a 
meaningful bill that will allow the Con- 
gress of the United States to right a 
wrong that has prevailed for too long a 
time. The legislative process, it seems to 
me, is the correct road to follow on this 
vital subject and I sincerely trust that 
action will no longer be delayed. It is my 
belief that the racial unrest that is mani- 
festing itself today will be quieted if we 
take the responsible action of recogniz- 
ing the rights of everyone to first-class 
citizenship. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, every 
American citizen has a personal stake in 
the legislation which many of us intro- 
duced yesterday; legislation to enforce 
constitutional rights including my own 
bill, H.R. 6736. 

If we, the free people of a free nation, 
genuinely believe in freedom and in the 
dignity and worth of every human being 
as the moral and legal basis of our free 
way of life, then we cannot rest in good 
conscience until all our people are as- 
sured the equal protection of our laws. 

Despite the clear and unequivocal 
guarantees contained in the U.S. Con- 
stitution, our daily experience confirms 
repeatedly the dismaying fact that mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens are not free; 
they have never known equal oppor- 
tunity or what it means to get an even 
break; they do not receive equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

The Constitution, however, is not a 
self-enforcing document. It requires in- 
terpretation and application by the 
courts and implementing legislation by 
the Congress. In the area of civil rights, 
the courts have spoken frequently and 
clearly and decisively and have given life 
to the principles of the Constitution and 
to the highest ideals of our people. Con- 
gress, unfortunately, has been slower, 
more hesitant and less clear about its 
own responsibility in this regard. 

Congress cannot open the hearts and 
liberate the minds of those who insist on 
practicing discrimination in their per- 
sonal lives, but we can and must deny to 
segregation and every other form of 
racial discrimination any shadow of pub- 
lic sanction or support. 

This is not coercion. It is prevention. 
It is not our purpose to punish or to 
intrude, but to protect people and to 
enforce the law of the land, equitably and 
humanely. If, in seeking to accomplish 
this end, it should interfere with local 
customs or institutions, it will only be 
because those customs and institutions 
have been built upon an indefensible 
foundation—injustice, discrimination, 
and disregard for the primary rights of 
human beings. Our freedom cannot 
extend to the point where we are free 
to deprive others of their freedom, 
whether we live in the North or in the 
South. 

We owe a great public debt of grati- 
tude to our Negro citizens who have re- 
fused to resort to violence in their 
struggle to obtain a minimum recogni- 
tion of their rights. They have willingly 
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suffered abuse, brutality, deprivation, and 
humiliation to obtain rights which should 
always have been theirs without question 
and which the rest of us take for granted. 

How long can we expect restraint, if 
we do not join wholeheartedly with those 
who seek nothing more than justice? 
How legitimate are our appeals for mod- 
eration, if all we mean is to perpetuate 
the status quo? How much respect for 
law and order can we expect, if the law 
is not used to protect the underpriv- 
ileged and the disadvantaged? 

As a matter both of principle and of 
prudence, Congress must not delay in 
equipping the Government with author- 
ity to protect quickly and effectively the 
legal rights of all our people, regardless 
of color, religion, or economic position, 
whenever these rights are threatened. 
This is the entire purpose of our Repub- 
lican civil rights legislation. 

The means we propose would be simple 
and effective and they are constitution- 
ally sound. Our bill provides what the 
Constitution already implies, that places 
licensed by public authority to offer serv- 
ice and accommodation to the general 
public must not discriminate or segre- 
gate against part of that general public 
because of race or color, and it empowers 
the Attorney General to institute legal 
proceedings against State or local offi- 
cials who deprive persons of their legal 
rights to equal protection of the law on 
the basis of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

There is nothing partisan, Mr. Speaker, 
about this bill or about the civil rights 
bill we jointly introduced in January. 
Nor does this legislation seek to sub- 
stitute for the even more fundamental 
necessity of personal commitment and 
private action in the field of civil rights. 
We call upon all people of good will to 
join with us in this noblest endeavor of 
our times. 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the statements today have no 
doubt been permeated with politics, I 
think that the proceedings today have 
been all to the good. 

No matter what our motivation, it is 
gratifying that at long last both major 
parties are setting their sights on mean- 
ingful civil rights legislation. 

I for one do not care which party gets 
the credit. If Democrats and Republi- 
cans team up to obtain a breakthrough 
in the wall of inhumanity and hate, 
America itself will get the credit. And 
that is fine with me. 

I congratulate and join with all my 
colleagues who are yearning to be a part 
of a Congress that faces up to the chal- 
lenge of our times. The day I can cast 
my vote for mutual self-respect and 
human dignity will be the finest in my 
own public life. Let us all work together 
in a spirit of brotherhood toward that 
shining moment in history. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
leagues in introducing a civil rights bill 
which will go far toward insuring all 
Americans the rights they have been so 
unjustly denied, in the most critical areas 
of race relations today. 

This bill will prohibit businesses op- 
erating under State authority from 
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denying their services to members of the 
public solely on the basis of race or color. 
Furthermore, it will extend private and 
Federal authority to bring civil suits to 
prevent further deprivations of constitu- 
tional rights. 

This will be a tremendous source of 
new strength for the efforts to eliminate 
discrimination in public accommodations 
and in public education. Our Nation is 
not free so long as we deny any American 
child equal education, equal opportunity, 
indeed, equal existence. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I am particularly sensitive to 
the impact of the recent events in some 
parts of the Nation. These events are 
grist for the Communist mills which 
daily proclaim our inability to secure the 
promise of our Constitution even to our 
own citizens. 

But it is not for international opinion 
that we must pass this legislation. We 
must do it because it is right and because 
it is just. 

The time for deploring the growing 
tension in our race relations has long 
since passed. A firm expression of con- 
gressional conviction is needed more than 
ever before. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mitted the following statement to Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, for consideration during the 
current hearings on civil rights and in 
support of my bill, H.R. 3148, to amend 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957: 

The struggle of man for freedom is both 
a foreign and domestic problem for the 
United States. Abroad we are fighting the 
Communists so that men around the world 
might enjoy freedom. At home we are strug- 
gling with our neighbors to maintain a dual 
society. 

Many of our citizens who would be willing 
to fight a war and to die to see a man be 
fully free in South Vietnam or Cuba would 
face violence rather than allow a Negro his 
full freedom at home. 

It is a matter of conscience. We have 
already seen the day pass when new legisla- 
tion makes a significant difference. Not the 
law, but lack of intention is at fault here. 

Nevertheless, as a lawmaker I must try 
to make use of the tools at my disposal. I 
have sponsored the civil rights bill, H.R. 
3148, and state that each section is self- 
evidently justified. It will do for my neigh- 
bor what I would have him do for me. It 
should be passed not because it will solve the 
problem but because it will help. It is a 
small step, but it is in the right direction. 

We have been witness to a lot of meaning- 
less and childish statements concerning civil 
rights lately—both pro and con. What we 
need is mature refiection not only on the 
questions of integration and equality, but 
on man’s dignity, our neighbor’s and our 
own. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have never appeared before the House 
for a cause that I felt more deeply about 
than the cause of civil rights. 

The civil rights we ask for is a basic 
and acknowledged American right. 

Since coming to Washington as the 
Representative of the First District of 
Iowa I have come to realize much more 
the meaning and importance of the 
American ideals under which we func- 
tion here. This Capital area is the focal 
point of this great Republic, a place 
where more has happened to benefit peo- 
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ple than has happened anywhere else 
in all the rest of history. 

And we have learned from our history 
that as we give more freedom to others 
we have more freedom ourselves. In 
doing this we have served ourselves and 
our system well. Following this prece- 
dent we have assured a spiritual growth 
that has also given us great material 
benefits and many comforts. 

It is not hard for me to see that these 
advantages I have mentioned would have 
been even greater had we been more 
zealous in our efforts in this regard. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been just 101 
years since our most American Ameri- 
can, Mr. Lincoln, issued the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation. It was 100 years 
ago last December since he said, in 
making a plea to Congress for his procla- 
mation—that we should remember 
that— 

As we give freedom to the slave we give 
freedom to the free—honorable alike in what 
we give and in what we preserve. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
in reading the newspapers of recent 
weeks and the visiting of the schools in 
the District of Columbia, has revealed 
to me the awfulness of the problems that 
arise when the ordinary civil rights of 
the people are not recognized and 
granted. 

I would also like to say that it is aw- 
fully late in the history of the free world 
to still find a need to sponsor a bill in the 
Congress of the United States imple- 
menting the oft-stated principle of free- 
dom and equality. 

It is not only late, but it is a tragedy 
of monumental significance, to note that 
the spirit, aims, and ambitions of our 
forefathers have not yet been fully im- 
plemented. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak with urgency and 
with deep feeling on this important 
subject. I voice the hope the better 
spirits and judgments will soon prevail 
and that we can more fully implement 
the moral forces on which this great 
American ideal is built. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time in order that the failure of 
joinder on the part of the majority in 
the special order taken by the gentle- 
man from New York on the question of 
civil rights not be interpreted that the 
majority is not at least as interested in 
the equal rights of all Americans irre- 
spective of race, creed, or color as is the 
gentleman from New York. 

This is not a matter only for words; 
it is a problem which requires active par- 
ticipation in order to prove one’s position. 
While I do not condone violence and be- 
lieve unequivocally in adherence to the 
laws of our country, I am proud to say 
that not only have I raised my voice in 
behalf of those of our citizens who are 
being deprived of their rights under law 
by appearing before the Committee on 
the Judiciary but I have picketed, along 
with other loyal but distressed citizens 
of New York City, in front of establish- 
ments in New York City, in protest to 
their policies of discrimination in their 
branches in other parts of the country. 
I have appeared at rallies sponsored by 
responsible, intelligent groups, advocat- 
ing equal rights for all citizens of this 
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country and shall continue to appear at 
such rallies and raise my voice in pro- 
test until such time as every individual 
in this country is permitted to vote, to 
attend the school of his choice, eat in the 
restaurant of his choice, live where he 
desires, receive medical attention by the 
physician and hospital of his own choos- 
ing so long as he has the wherewithal 
to cover the costs. 

Mr. Speaker, many words have been 
spoken but where are the deeds which 
would openly and publicly support these 
protestations of liberalism? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


HIS HOLINESS, POPE JOHN XXIII 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the world 
mourns the passing of his Holiness, John 
XXIII, Pope of Goodness and Mercy. 

John exerted the most sincere efforts 
for world peace. He worked to help 
mankind cultivate mutual under- 
standing. 

The activities of Pope John XXIII, 
were dominated by the theme of peace, 
and it was that theme on which he had 
based his first message to the world. 

Though he remained chiefly “the good 
pastor,” the peaks of his regime were the 
ecumenical council and two encyclicals 
that expounded the rights of man and 
nations, One was “Mater et Magis- 
tra”—"Mother and Teacher“ — and the 
other “Pacem in Terris”’—‘“Peace on 
Earth.” 

In tribute to the memory of Pope John, 
I would like to refer to the latter of the 
two encyclicals mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, we live in a period in 
our Nation’s history which has many 
paradoxes—a period of extreme prosper- 
ity in certain segments of our economy 
and yet, in others, many of our people 
live a marginal existence where the Gov- 
ernment must assist them with surplus 
foods. Our Nation has held a torch of 
liberty and justice longer and higher 
than any other nation in the world, and 
yet those who desire freedom of equality 
in certain sections of our country must 
fight for their rights as street fighters 
in guerrilla warfare—house by house, al- 
ley by alley, street by street. We live 
in a period where our Nation’s defense 
budget exceeds $50 billion a year which 
should insure our protect'on against the 
enemy from without; and yet the risks 
of war seem to multiply with each pass- 
ing day. 

Our daily lives are filled with these 
conflicting circumstances where portend 
difficulties and where extreme solutions 
are impossible. 

The President, we in Congress, and 
the people we represent are all faced 
with finding areas where progress can 
be made. 

On the domestic front, progress to in- 
sure that each man has his inalienable 
rights is complicated by the interrela- 
tion of our States and our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

On the international scene, progress 
toward peace with honor is endangered 
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by a conflict in ideologies which could 
be ignited into a nuclear holocaust if 
either side miscalculated the intentions 
or the capabilities of the other. 

It is not difficult to suggest “easy” 
solutions to our domestic problems nor 
to solve the potential international tin- 
derboxes which are smoldering from 
Cuba to the Plaine des Jarres. The dif- 
ficulties lie in working out acceptable 
solutions in the complex middle grounds 
between absolutes. It is in this area 
that our democratic society has shown 
its greatest strength. 

To assist men of good will throughout 
the world and in the high councils of all 
governments, a profound message of deep 
philosophical import came early this 
month, when His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII proclaimed his encyclical “Pacem 
in Terris.” In this latest encyclical, Pope 
John set forth the rights of man to lib- 
erty, a worthy standard of living, the 
right to respect for his person, and the 
right to choose freely one’s state of liv- 
ing. The Pontiff also entreats all to 
eliminate racism. 

In discussing economic and political 
rights, the encyclical strikes at the heart 
of Communist tyranny because, as we 
know, the Communists do not tolerate 
political and economic thoughts which 
are not in their interests. We have only 
to look at the stark reality of the Wall 
of Shame in Berlin to see the rights of 
men violated in contravention to that 
portion of the encyclical which states: 

Every human being has the right to free- 
dom of movement and residence within the 
confines of his own country; and, when there 
are just reasons for it, the right to immigrate 
to other countries and take up residence. 


The Pontiff, in his encyclical, called 
attention to the problems confronting the 
entire world’s population, and he par- 
ticularly noted with deep sorrow the 
enormous stocks of armaments that are 
being piled up; and in that portion of 
his encyclical devoted to disarmament, 
he called attention to the necessity for 
negotiations before the inevitable col- 
lision caused by the arms race. 

Here it seems to me was a voice of 
reason, a voice that did not take an 
extreme position and, although the 
Catholic church is militantly anti-Com- 
munist, its leader called for negotiations 
so that the world may have peace not 
only in our time, but in the future which 
we are all building for our children and 
our children’s children. 

Pope John called for the diversion of 
the flood of intellectual talents of our 
political and scientific leaders away from 
development of implements of war into 
the deep and quiet channels of peaceful 
works for the benefit of mankind. 

To illustrate his point, he cited the 
warning of Pope Pius XII: 

Nothing is lost by peace, everything may 
be lost by war. 


It is worthwhile for all of us to note 
that for the last 15 years we have lived in 
a period of danger and that as we have 
progressively developed more sophisti- 
cated weapons of destruction, it seems 
another paradox has developed. As the 
capability to destroy major portions of 
civilization has increased, our people 
have become adjusted and hardened to 
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living under the nuclear sword of Dam- 
ocles. The inevitability of war has be- 
come, in many quarters, an acceptable 
thing. The word “peace” has become 
identified by some extremists as a posi- 
tion amounting to surrender. 

As the church has done many times in 
its almost two thousand years of exist- 
ence, it has again shed a light into the 
darkness which threatens to engulf us. 
I believe that we should all note care- 
fully the Pontiff’s opening statement: 

Peace on earth, which men of every era 
have most eagerly yearned for, can be firmly 
established only if the order laid down by 
God be dutifully observed. The progress of 
learning and the inventions of technology 
clearly show that, both in living things and 
in the forces of nature, an astonishing order 
reigns, and they also bear witness to the 
greatness of man, who can understand that 
order and create suitable instruments to 
harness those forces of nature and use them 
to his benefit. 


I urge all of us to reject easy solutions 
and to take the hard road to negotiate 
peace with honor and to reflect on the 
guiding spirit and wisdom of the Papal 
Encyclical of April 11 which can show 
us the way. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ZaBLock1] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Pope John XXIII yesterday 
in Rome was a loss that will be mourned 
by many the world over. For Pope John 
belonged, in a sense, to all mankind, and 
his efforts toward fulfilling mankind’s 
fondest hopes and most urgent needs 
will never be forgotten. 

The accomplishments of this man, 
who rose from peasant stock to become 
the spiritual leader of 550 million Roman 
Catholics, are evident to all. 

He led the movement for unity among 
all those of Christian belief, emphasizing 
the essential bonds between those who 
believe that baptism is a sacrament and 
the Bible divinely inspired. 

In two encyclicals, he brought the 
Catholic Church once again in the fore- 
front of world social thought, proclaim- 
ing the dignity and rights of the indi- 
vidual worker. 

He became a symbol of the search by 
mankind for peace. A man of peace 
himself, he gave expression to the yearn- 
ings of countless millions for a peace- 
ful world. 

Pope John, believing in the brother- 
hood of all men, regardless of race, creed 
or color, was a strong spokesman against 
the abuses of racism. 

His life and reign were examples of 
the best and greatest in the human spirit. 
His was a greatness of charity and love. 
His was a greatness of personal warmth 
and understanding. His was a greatness 
of ideas at a time when much of the 
world seems bound in a pervasive medi- 
ocrity. 

Pope John’s ideas and teachings were 
significant because he set in motion ideas 
and force that will affect not only 
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Christians but the whole world’s popu- 
lation long after our temporal concerns 
on this tense globe have subsided, and 
long after the last peal of oratory re- 
sounds through this House. 

Despite his power and his triumphs, 
Pope John was a deeply humble man. 
After he had risen to the papal throne 
he wanted merely to be known as “the 
good shepherd defending truth and good- 
ness” and not as a renowned world 
leader in the political, diplomatic, or 
intellectual sphere. 

Throughout his life, he strove to be 
the good shepherd, whether he was 
visiting hospitals or prisons, or extend- 
ing a papal audience to a visiting head 
of state. 

It was in this role, as shepherd and 
holy father of the Roman Catholic 
Church, that he felt the need to renew 
the Christian spirit and called the 
Ecumenical Council. It was a decision 
that will be marked in history, and 
would have been sufficient to mark him 
as one of the truly great Popes in the 
history of the church. 

But he insured his place in history 
when, last April, he published the encyc- 
lical, “Pacem in Terris.” It is a docu- 
ment that speaks to all men of good will 
throughout the world. 

Through this encyclical, Pope John 
has left us with a renewed sense of op- 
timism and a strengthened hope that 
some day peace on earth may become a 
reality. 

As Pope John XXIII would have 
wanted it, his death links us all in a 
universal sorrow, and leaves with us a 
sense of the family of man. His invita- 
tion to us all to work for a better world 
will be remembered in the days ahead. 

It is my earnest belief, as it is of all 
my colleagues, that Pope John XXIII, 
who has done so much to bring peace 
to the world rests now in the eternal 
peace of his Creator. 

THE POPE OF GOOD WILL 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the world has been saddened by the 
death of one of its great spirits, His 
Holiness Pope John XXIII. A man of 
infinite compassion who had the rare 
gift of matching power with wisdom, his 
two great encyclicals “Mater et Magis- 
tra” and “Pacem in Terris” brought and 
will continue to bring all of mankind to 
a closer realization of the universal 
dream of peace and happiness. In to- 
day’s New York Times there is an edi- 
torial paying tribute to the greatness of 
Pope John. I wish to bring the follow- 
ing editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

THe Pope or Goop WILL 

John XXIII was a Supreme Pontiff who 
made history. He will not be just one more 
mame in a long list going back to St. 
Peter. 

For us, who lived with him in time, his 
brief but extraordinarily fruitful pontificate 
had a personal quality that touched Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic alike. The countless 
millions all over the world who followed 
his last agony responded to the man, the hu- 
man being, who died as sublimely as he 
lived. It was a great heart that ultimately 
gave way—resigned, serene, humble. 

Yet the extraordinary tenacity was still 
there in the little he could still do and say 
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to assure the perpetuation of the idea be- 
hind the Ecumenical Council that he called 
last autumn and chould be resumed this fall. 
He was determined that the Roman Catholic 
Church, historically so doctrinally exclusive, 
should work to bring all humanity, all races, 
all religions, closer to each other than they 
have ever been. Unity, as Pope John knew, 
was a far-off goal; but anyone who travels 
around the United States or Europe or Latin 
America these days can only be impressed 
at the progress thus far made toward re- 
ligious harmony and understanding. The 
Pope seemed to have caught at the flood one 
of those “tides in the affairs of men.” It 
will surely flow onward to make our tor- 
mented age a little less divided. 

His pontificate will be long remembered for 
its deep impact on current social, political, 
and even economic history. His essentially 
liberal attitude toward politics was remark- 
able. Even in questions of religious state- 
ment he made changes in prayers and rites 
that carried a broad and tolerant vision. 

The encyclical “Master et Magistra” of 1961 
is already having as great an influence on 
working conditions and the social attitudes 
of business and labor as did Leo XIII's 
“Rerum Novarum” of 1891. No document 
of our times is more apposite to contem- 
porary problems or more socially advanced. 

The other encyclical of Pope John's that 
stirred the world was his recent “Pacem in 
Terris.” Addressed to men of all religious 
and political persuasions, even the Commu- 
nists, it is essentially a plea for universal 
peace, and a formulation of the means to 
reach the goal of a worldwide and united 
political community. The vast, bold sweep of 
the ideas, and the humanity that pervaded 
the whole encyclical, immediately stamped it 
with the seal of greatness. 

This was, then, by any reckoning an ex- 
traordinary pontificate as he was a truly ex- 
traordinary Pontiff. It has always been an 
impressive feature of the Roman Catholic 
Church that some of its noted Popes came 
from the most humble surroundings. Angelo 
Roncalli was the son of a poor Lombard 
sharecropper. He remained a down-to-earth 
man, with a good sense of humor, a love of 
life, and a simplicity that was both genuine 
and deceiving because it masked a depth of 
wisdom and understanding that could only 
come from long study, thought, experience— 
and a noble character. 

He will be mourned by many more than 
those who hold the same faith, because he 
gave something good, useful, even precious, 
to an era that needed his qualities and his 
gifts most desperately. 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
world mourns the passing of a great 
spiritual leader. In the almost 5 years 
that he was Pope, late in his life, he 
brought about a century of progress. 
The “Encyclical on Human Rights and 
Obligations” was the most dramatic 
document ever issued by a spiritual lead- 
er in modern times. It called for rea- 
son, justice, and peace. It appealed to 
all people of all faiths. 

The Ecumenical Council brought dis- 
cussion to the front and paves the way 
for the building of new structures and 
new institutions leading toward peace 
in a world beset by troubles. 

All of this was done by a single man 
who had the inspiration of the Almighty. 
Pope John has chartered a course for the 
rest of mankind to follow and to con- 
tinue. In his lifetime he demonstrated 
that simplicity, humility, and sacrifice 
are forces for the good far greater than 
the sword. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Pope John XXIII has deprived 
the Catholic world of a beloved father, 
the Christian world of a true shepherd, 
and the entire world of a good friend. 
For truly Pope John was a friend to all 
people of good will everywhere as his 
great encyclical “Pacem in Terris” re- 
veals. 

He did not live to see the completion 
of his great dream and undertaking in 
the Ecumenical Council but he did lay 
the ground work for the bridging of dif- 
ferences among religions. I pray that 
the spirit of ecumenism will be with us 
all, through his successor, for many years 
to come. 

Though Pope John had a long list of 
titles, the one that seemed to fit him best 
was that of “Pontifex—Bridgebuilder.” 
Morris West, the noted Australian au- 
thor, expressed this so beautifully in a 
recent article in Life, as follows: 

BUILDER OF BRIDGES FOR Us Poor DEVILS 

(By Morris L. West) 

I am very close to tears as I begin to set 
down these words. What can I say of a 
man so manifestly good, so manifestly the 
victim—or is it the victor—in a drama of 
divine irony whose poignant prayer as he 
lies stricken is not for the salvation of his 
own soul but for the salvation of a work 
begun in the name of God? 

I have no dignity in the church. I have 
no personal merit to commend me for the 
task of writing a eulogy, save perhaps this— 
that I am, in the spirit, a stumbling son 
of Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli. And, as a son, 
I want to say what his living and the 
thought of his dying have meant to me and 
to other souls still vagrant on this puzzling 
planet. 

I live 12,000 miles from Rome. I stand 
with 550 million other believers on the low- 
est level of the complex hierarchic order of 
the church. But I wander widely and I am 
troubled by the spectacle of misery and pov- 
erty, and injustice and oppression, and the 
million faces of despair. I wrestle daily with 
the mystery of how all this could have is- 
sued, as the deposit of faith affirms it does, 
from the single creative act of an all-good 
and all-knowing divinity. 

To me Angelo Roncalli presented himself 
always as a man who carried the burden 
of the same mystery, who shared the agony 
that it imposes on the human spirit, who 
knew the wild and risky leap demanded 
by the act of faith—and who knew, too, 
from how many millions the grace to make 
it has been withheld. 

From the day of his election the makers 
of legends were busy about him. But even 
they could not obscure the true nature of 
this man—shrewd, pragmatic, kindly, too 
simple to be seduced by eminence, too 
gregarious to be happy in the baroque en- 
clave of the Vatican, a man with a sense of 
fraternity and a gift of compassion which 
even the formalities of Vatican communi- 
cation could not distort. 

The Romans named him un Papa sim- 
patico. And everyone wished he were 
younger, so that the imprint of his person- 
ality might be deeper on the corporate life 
of the church and the common life of the 
world. We had had a surfeit of princes 
and politiclans and theologians—even of 
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conventional saints. We needed a man who 
spoke the language of the heart, who un- 
derstood that the dialog of God with 
man is carried on in terms far different 
from the semantics of professional philoso- 
phers. We have had him too briefly. 

Many of my generation felt that the tra- 
ditional relationship between clergy and the 
people had become defective. We acknowl- 
edged without reservation the dignity of 
the priestly office, its divine function in the 
renewal of the sacrificial act and in the dis- 
pensation of sacramental grace. We re- 
spected the abnegation and dedication im- 
posed by the celibate state. We supported 
our pastors according to their needs and our 
capacities. We built schools and monaster- 
ies and hospitals. We financed missions and 
works of charity. We carried double and 
triple burdens to educate our children in the 
faith. 

But many of us felt, not without reason, 
that there was too much emphasis on the 
magisterium of the hierarchy—their author- 
ity as moral arbiters, in of dogma 
and administrators of the temporal structure 
of the church. We felt that there was not 
enough understanding of their ministerium— 
the service of the Creator through and by 
spiritual and temporal service rendered to 
the people. 

In half a generation the vista of the uni- 
verse had exploded into galactic dimensions. 
The human spirit was being submitted to 
monstrous tensions—moral, political, eco- 
nomic. And while we clung desperately to 
the deposit of faith, we longed for a renewal 
of the intellectual and pastoral life of the 
Church so that we might live—through the 
faith—hopefully and actively in the world 
into which we were born. 

We were not cenobites. We were men of 
the 20th century and we could not opt out 
of it. We were not only members of a 
church, we were members of the diverse hu- 
man family as well and we could not opt 
out of that elther. It was like the breaking 
of a new day when we heard the call of 
John XXIII for an aggiornamento—for an 
updating of the church, her manners, her 
customs and her interpretation of the de- 
posit of faith into the language of this mil- 
lennial century. 

When John XXIII was elected pontiff, he 
abrogated nothing of the primacy of his of- 
fice. Yet one of his first acts was to make 
himself more readily available to his broth- 
er bishops. Later he intervened in the de- 
bates of the Ecumenical Council and in the 
lobbyings of its members to affirm that the 
Roman Curia was not the Pope, and that 
the Pope was brother to every bishop in 
Christendom and servant of every human 
soul in the world. 

Of all the recent Popes, it seems that 
John XXIII has been least afraid of schism, 
of heresy or of the militancy of non-Chris- 
tian religions. A man of simple faith, he 
believed in the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
and in the promise of perpetuity made by 
Christ to the church. He put no store in 
interdicts or excommunication because he 
was also a man of simple charity who un- 
derstood that, although human beings are 
limited by God's covenant with them, God 
Himself is not so limited. He knew that all 
men must live with the burdens and con- 
fusions of their own history, and that sal- 
vation or damnation hangs, in the last 
resort, upon God’s judgment of the final di- 
rection of a man’s will—toward Him or away 
from Him. He claimed without reservation 
his right as the supreme pastor to preach 
truth and refute error, but he gave the im- 
pression of a man ready at all times to sus- 
pend judgment on human confusion and 
human delinquency, All other pontiffs knew 
these things—preached them, too. What 
has made John XXIII so different is his 
lively and intimate sense of their applica- 
tion to the commerce of life, immortally 
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reflected in “Pacem in Terris,” his encyclical 
on peace. 

I am chary of miracles; but I think there 
has been a kind of miracle in the way Pope 
John managed to impress his charity upon 
the church and upon the world. Most peo- 
ple have seen him only in photographs. His 
own voice has not often been heard. Mainly 
his words filtered out to the faithful through 
newspaper reports and the variant voices of 
preachers, good and bad, But somehow we 
have all felt him, and felt that God was 
with him. In his hands the crosier of the 
bishop has meant what it was meant to 
mean—the crook of the kindly shepherd, to 
whom the wayworn and the stragglers meant 
more than those penned safely in the sheep- 
fold. 

When he was elected Pope, he became heir 
to a long list of titles: Bishop of Rome, Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, Successor of the Prince of 
the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the Univer- 
sal Church, Patriarch of the West, Primate 
of Italy, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the 
Roman Province, Sovereign of the Vatican 
City State. Yet the title which has seemed 
to sit most comfortably on him is that of 
Pontifex: the builder of bridges. He goes 
too soon and he leaves his work unfinished, 
but the bridges he planned are already 
abuilding—bridges of understanding and 
tolerance between the separated families of 
Christendom and the nations of East and 
West. 

The formula on which he based all his 
architecture was very simple: “I have tried 
to preserve my calm and balance while in- 
vestigating and evaluating things and per- 
sons about me, ever concerned more with 
that which unites than with that which 
divides, * * +” 

He was never a polemical man. He dis- 
liked contention and preferred to rely upon 
discussion and persuasive prompting rather 
than to invoke the authority of his office. 
He ordered that even the admonitions and 
of the holy office be couched in moderate 
language so that men of good will might 
have room to move through the most risky 
speculations to a fuller understanding of the 
truth. He was never a political man. He 
was a diplomat long enough to know that 
political action creates more problems than 
it solves. 

There was a great boldness in his plan- 
ning, a devastating directness. He encour- 
aged the most daring speculations of mod- 
ern theology, and he lent the weight of 
his influence to those ecumenical dialogues 
which aimed at breaking down semantic 
and historic barriers between Catholic and 
non-Catholic theologians. 

There are some in the church who were 
disappointed because he did not take a more 
militant line against Russian communism. 
There are some who were shocked because 
he accepted birthday greetings from the 
Premier of Russia and then received his 
son-in-law in private audience. Yet the in- 
cident illuminated his whole attitude to 
the affairs of human souls. He knew that 
every society and every system survives by 
virtue of what is good in it, just as human 
beings are kept from the ultimate madness 
of despair by that in their nature which is 
good and conformable to a Divine pattern. 

John XXIII is to leave us—a great man, 
and a great Pope. For this very reason there 
is rare tragedy in his passing. The tragedy 
is that, having begun so much, he will not 
be permitted to see the fruits of his iabor; 
he has seen only the first faint buds. Yet 
in this, as in all else, his life has been pat- 
terned on that of the Christ whose vicar 
he was. He has walked for all too short a 
time, scattering the seeds of truth and char- 
ity on good ground and stony soil, and has 
endured the painful crucifixion of illness 
and frustration. Now, at the end, he must 
abandon himself and all his unfinished 
work into the hands of God. 
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How has he felt during these last months, 
perched on his lonely eminence with the 
world spread beneath him like a campaign 
map and above him the monstrous mystery 
of the Godhead? There must have been 
times when his aged shoulders bent under 
the burden and even his stout peasant heart 
quailed at the thought of things undone. 
Even the mercy of death has been delayed 
for him—as it was for his Master. 

History will be kind to him, I think, be- 
cause he has been a kindly man who had 
compassion on the multitudes, “seeing them 
harried and abject, like sheep that have no 
shepherd.” Princes and priests are mourned 
as rarely as they are thanked, but many 
will weep for this one because he has been, 
in truth, what he was named to be: a ser- 
vant of the servants of God. 

Will they canonize him and make him, 
Officially, a saint in the calendar? In a way 
I hope not. For my part I do not want to 
see him idealized by a Vatican painter, lit 
by a thousand candles in St. Peter's, repro- 
duced in plaster and gilt and sold to pious 
pilgrims. I want to remember him for what 
he has been—a loving man, a simple priest, 
a good pastor, and a builder of bridges across 
which we poor devils may hope one day to 
scramble to salvation. 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, all of 
humanity stands today with heads 
bowed in deep sorrow at the loss of one 
of the great spiritual leaders of all times, 
His Holiness, Pope John XXIII. He was 
known as the Pope of unity, the Pope of 
peace, but he will perhaps best be char- 
acterized in history as the Pope of the 
people, one who best understood the 
people and was most loved and revered 
by them. 

To men of all faiths and all walks of 
life he represented compassion, patience, 
gentleness, good will, and love of hu- 
manity. He was possessed of a great 
ardor for hard work, he had boundless 
energy for a person of his advanced age, 
and conducted a vigorous reign which re- 
sulted in notable achievements in the 
few short years that he headed the 
Catholic Church. 

In a world which often darkens per- 
ceptibly at noon because of the evil deeds 
of some men, Pope John XXIIT shone 
forth as a beacon of light and hope. The 
guidance he gave to mankind was en- 
couraging at all times. His work and his 
aims remain unfinished, but the greatest 
monument to the memory of a man who 
went forward so zealously for all man- 
kind is the deep affection and boundless 
love for him by people everywhere on this 
earth. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I want to insert into the Recorp 
a very fine editorial which best expresses 
my sentiments and feelings in the loss we 
have just sustained in the death of Pope 
John XXIII. The editorial was pub- 
lished in the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, 
June 4, 1963, and reads as follows: 

Pore JoHN XXIII 

The world mourns today the loss of one 
of its most outstanding leaders and un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest rulers of the 


— Catholic Church since the Reforma- 
On. 

With the death of Pope John XXIII not 
only the church, which he loved and served 
so well, but others of every faith and creed 
will feel the sting which the naturalness of 
death always leayes in the loss of a beloved 
father and friend. He died as he lived with 
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a tranquillity and submission to God’s will 
which is the characteristic of one full of 
grace. 

It has been part of the greatness of Pope 
John XXIII that no matter what anyone’s 
past reaction to Rome, people of virtually all 
persuasions have liked him. No other Pope 
in modern history has been so popular. 

Ascending the throne of Peter the Fisher- 
man in 1958, Pope John immediately set a 
new pace in ecclesiastical circles. He defied 
tradition and while some, at first, thought 
to criticize his actions in leaving the Vatican 
for visits to neighboring places, they quickly 
agreed that this approach to human prob- 
lems aided in forming a new opinion of the 
church. 

Pope John went out of his way, it seems, 
to come down to the people. He was known 
to visit prisons, hospitals, homes for the aged. 
He entertained artists, actors, dignitaries, 
and others when his health permitted. 

The beloved pontiff was known and will 
go down in history as the Pope of unity. 
This is a common and apt designation for 
this great spiritual leader. 

As a result of his innovations, new ties 
have been formed with other churches, and 
they have entered into real conversations, 
not only through the second Vatican council 
but in cities and towns throughout the world. 

Church leaders agree Christianity has 
witnessed developments that would have 
been considered impossible only a few years 
ago. Pope John, in one of his first official 
acts, provided the first liaison between Rome 
and Protestantism since the Reformation. 
He declared that both sides had been at 
fault in the past and should seek mutual 
ways back together. 

He began sending Catholic observers to 
Protestant-Orthodox gatherings and also re- 
ceived a succession of Protestant, Orthodox 
leaders, sitting down in what was termed, 
warm and informal conversation. Note- 
worthy among his non-Roman visitors was 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, former Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the spiritual leader of the Angli- 
can church. This, in itself, was unprece- 
dented and was the first time in 400 years 
that such a visit had been staged. 

His heart, however, went out in a special 
way to Orthodox Christians and he accom- 
plished much to help heal the breach which 
occurred between the two branches of the 
church in the 11th century. 

“There burns in my heart,” he was heard 
to say not long ago, “the intention of work- 
ing and suffering to hasten the hour when 
for all men the prayer of Jesus at the Last 
Supper will have reached its fulfillment.” 

That prayer was, “That they all may be 
one.“ 

In his quest for peace Pope John explored 
new paths in relations of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh with Communist countries. His 
death leaves that papal initiative unfinished. 

As the Pope lay dying Friday, Nikita Khru- 
shchev sent a message for the Pope’s recovery 
saying, “This news moved us deeply.” 

The extent of the good this Pope had done 
during his short reign on Peter’s throne 
will be fully realized only in time. He en- 
ters now into the blessed company of God 
and His saints. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it appropriate that I say a word 
reflecting the anguish and deep sorrow 
caused the world and particularly the 
Jewish people over the death of Pope 
John XXIII. 

In my city of New York the board of 
Rabbis called upon its members to offer 
prayers for Pope John XXIII during his 
illness. The call emphasized that he 
“has given heart and courage to all men 
of good will,” and quickened the hope of 
people everywhere for world peace. 
Throughout Israel and Argentina as well 
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as in this country, prayers for the Pope’s 
recovery were held in synagogues. 

As a Representative in the Congress, 
and as a member of the Jewish faith, I 
desire to say on behalf of those of my 
faith whom I represent that we shall 
remember him in death as we appre- 
ciated him in life. He served as the 
good shepherd of his church and en- 
riched and blessed mankind with the 
greatness an nobility of his spirit. His 
goodness and humbleness were recog- 
nized and appreciated by Christians and 
Jews throughout the entire world. 

Several Popes had expressed interest 
in the Jewish people, but none matched 
Pope John XXIII in embodying that in- 
terest in specific acts. As Archbishop 
Angelo Roncalli, he was apostolic dele- 
gate to Greece and Turkey, based in 
Istanbul, during World War II. When 
told of the plight of several thousand 
Jews, including a number of children, 
slated for deportation to death at Ausch- 
witz, he instantly made available thou- 
sands of baptismal certificates for use for 
the doomed Jews, without conditions, 
thus saving thousands from the Nazi 
furnaces. 

Early in his papacy, he ordered the 
elimination from the Good Friday liturgy 
of the reference to “perfidious Jews,” 
which he knew was offensive to Jews and 
which, it was understood, he considered 
not a doctrinal matter but a carryover 
from the polemical history of the past. 

He had strong personal feelings about 
the need to remove the bases of animosity 
and hostility between religious commu- 
nities, particularly in regard to Jews who, 
he was known to feel, had a special role 
in “salvation history.” This was re- 
flected again during the recent Good 
Friday when, according to press reports, 
the celebrant of the mass at the Vatican, 
either from habit or through use of a 
missal not brought up to date, again 
made a reference to “perfidious Jews.” 
The Pope halted the service and had it 
repeated in its entirety with that refer- 
ence omitted. 

This attitude was exemplified again 
when, in January 1959, he appointed 
Cardinal Bea as president of the secre- 
tariat for promoting Christian unity for 
the Ecumenical Council. Cardinal Bea’s 
commission has within it a smaller group 
with specific responsibilities to improve 
relationships between Catholics and 
Jews by removing inherited doctrinal 
sources of animosity through changes 
in Catholic teachings and liturgy. The 
Pope was known to have been kept ac- 
quainted with everything this commis- 
sion was doing, and Cardinal Bea con- 
sistently had strong support from the 
Pope for the work of this commission. 

His assistance to Jewish rescue mis- 
sions earned him congratulations on his 
election as Pope from the then Chief 
Rabbi of Israel, Dr. Herzog. He received 
further praise in October 1960, when he 
gave an audience to 130 members of the 
United Jewish Appeal, who presented 
him with a scroll. He said to them in 
greeting, “I am Joseph, your brother,” 
a reference to the Old Testament story 
of Joseph. 

His dedicated efforts for a solution to 
the world’s ills will serve as a beacon of 
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guidance for all who labor for peace on 
earth and good will toward all men. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of that great and good man, Pope 
John XXII, has occasioned universal 
mourning. In country after country, 
around the world, bells are tolled, flags 
lowered to half-staff, and crowds gather 
for memorial services and prayers. 
These official tokens of mourning, and 
the others such as formal messages and 
resolutions, are to be expected upon the 
death of a man in his high public posi- 
tion. What especially marks the present 
occasion, however, is that this vast dem- 
onstration of public lamentation is de- 
served by Pope John, not as a public 
personage alone, but simply for his per- 
sonal and human excellences; and that 
the official actions of heads of states and 
churches, and the demonstrations of 
crowds, grow out of a genuine individ- 
ual grief and sense of loss felt by each 
of a vast number of individuals. 

There are innumerable instances of 
Pope John’s warm sympathy with, and 
insight into, the needs and desires of hu- 
man beings in all sorts of different situa- 
tions. Out of a clear mind and warm 
heart, he would take an immediate right 
action, or speak a simple and memorable 
word. Typical was his visit to inmates 
of a Roman prison, when he introduced 
himself simply, and explained his pres- 
ence, by saying, “You could not come to 
me, so I came to you.” 

Brief as the pontificate of John XXIII 
was, it will probably be one of the most 
memorable and significant in all the long 
history of the papacy. 

This was achieved by his unique per- 
sonality—by his peasant simplicity and 
directness, by his imperturbable amia- 
bility, by his manifest goodness of soul, 
and by his determination to include 
every human being of every creed, race, 
or faith in his pastoral affection and 
solicitude. 

I should like, at this point, to testify 
to my own experiences of Pope John’s 
courtesy and consideration. In January 
1960, when he was forced by illness to 
cancel an audience to which he had 
kindly granted Mrs. Halpern and me, he 
had extended in his name an invitation 
to attend a musical recital that night at 
the Vatican in honor of the College of 
Cardinals. He recovered sufficiently to 
attend and we were privileged to share 
that memorable evening. When we were 
in Rome again, in October of 1961, we 
did have the opportunity of a personal 
audience with Pope John, and, though 
we are non-Catholics, we count this 
among the greatest experiences of our 
lives. In our talk, I was deeply im- 
pressed by his clear and perceptive in- 
sight into world problems, his humility, 
and his quick sense of humor. He com- 
mented upon my own travels, and mused 
about his own immobility because of his 
role. During this talk, he stressed his 
hope for peace, and praised the efforts 
America has been making to achieve 
world peace. 

May Pope John’s memory long live, to 
inspire his church and the world with 
his admirable qualities of heart and soul, 
and to help us all toward the achieve- 
ment of the ideals for which he labored. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS DISCUSSION 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the the 
gentleman from Illinois. I would just 
like to say to the Members of this House 
that while we all join in the great tribute 
to our Speaker, it should, however, not 
pass unnoticed that this was not a de- 
bate. This was very distinctly a one- 
sided presentation. The time will come, 
I think, when the words of today may well 
be tested. It seems to me that the mi- 
nority members of the Committee on 
Rules have been put on the spot by their 
members today. I wonder whether they 
will vote to vote out the kind of a civil 
rights bill which will come under the 
leadership of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the long-time 
defender of civil rights, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER]. And, I 
wonder also, Mr. Speaker, if we should 
not just point out, in passing, the fact 
that it is a Democratic Congress that 
has the record of passing civil rights 
legislation. When the minority were 
the majority, they did not pass a civil 
rights bill out of this Congress. And, it 
seems to me that while the words of to- 
day are those of the Johnny Come Lately, 
we are glad to have him, but the proof of 
the pudding will be when we come to vote 
on the passage of civil rights bills in the 
future. 

I would also just like to say that while 
I believe in civil rights, the right to vote, 
while I think all of these are important, 
it disturbs me that there is not any sup- 
port, except at least in the smallest way, 
for the equal opportunity job bill, be- 
cause if one does not have a job, one is 
not going to be interested in voting. 
And, I hope the other side of the aisle 
will give equal fervor when they have the 
opportunity to support an equal oppor- 
tunity bill, which they will at this session 
of the Congress. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I regret very much 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Liypsay]—whom I respect very highly 
and have said this many times on the 
floor—in his closing remarks did not see 
fit to thank the Members of the majority 
who stayed here all evening. It is now 
9:35. We stayed here to provide a 
quorum when the gentleman needed it, 
and I think certainly the Recorp will 
show, when it is studied tomorrow, that 
it was indeed the Democratic majority, 
the Members on the Democratic side of 
the aisle, who stayed here until 9:35 to 
give the gentleman of the minority an 
opportunity to make their case. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman what subject he 
intends to speak on. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would like to 
reply to the statement of the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does he intend to 
continue this maligning of the southern 
people? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. No. I would like 
to reply to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Roosxvxlrl who made a 
statement not strictly in accordance 
with the facts, and I know that he did 
not intend to make such a statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man’s own party has had 5 hours on this 
subject. I am not going to object, Mr. 
Speaker, at this point, but I will say that 
if we continue this throughout the rest of 
the night, that certainly I intend to keep 
a quorum present. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I asked earlier 
for time to address the House, which was 
denied by an objection. Normally if it 
were almost anybody on the other side of 
the aisle, or even this side of the aisle, 
except my distinguished colleague from 
Ohio, I would object to his request, but I 
want to say I have known him for many 
years before I came here. That was 15 
years ago in the Ohio Legislature. He 
was Speaker there. He was eminently 
fair and I have the highest regard and 
respect for him. Although my request 
one time in 15 years for a special order 
was objected to, I want to hear the 
gentleman from Ohio. Therefore I will 
not object to his request, but I promise 
you there will not be many more special 
orders this year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank by colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays] with whom I served in the 
Ohio Legislature many years ago. His 
service was interesting and rewarding, 
as was public service for us both. 

The statement that I wish to correct, 
of my good friend from California [Mr. 
ROosEVELT], was that the Republicans 
took no real part and no leadership in 
civil rights legislation in the last 3, 4, 
5, or 6 years. I do not remember ex- 
actly what it was. I would like to remind 
my good friend from California and 
those of the House if any need reminding, 
that the Civil Rights Act of 1960 was 
a joint effort by my distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], who has so many times kindly 
referred to the legislation as the Celler- 
McCulloch Act. Furthermore, in 1957 
the chairman of our committee, Mr. 
CELLER, and Senator KEATING, who was 
then the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House, and the person who is now speak- 
ing, were in large part, with the help of 
interested persons on both sides of the 
aisle, responsible for passing in the 
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House title 3 of which we have heard so 
much both on the floor and in the news- 
papers in recent days. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the record speaks 
for itself on behalf of those on this side 
of the aisle and on the other side of the 
aisle who have done so much in the field 
of civil rights. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I say to my 
good friend I would be the last one to 
say he has not contributed greatly to all 
civil rights measures considered in this 
House. What I did say was that the 
measures that were passed were passed 
in Democratic Congresses when the 
leadership of the House was the respon- 
sibility of the Democrats, and when the 
responsibility in the 83d Congress was the 
responsibility of Republicans, I think the 
gentleman will agree that there was no 
civil rights legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I refer again to 
the Civil Rights Act of 1960, the amend- 
ment to which was made in order by the 
action of the Rules Committee, led by my 
colleague from Ohio, the Honorable 
CLARENCE J. Brown, which it was agreed 
by all was the most effective piece of civil 
rights legislation in 100 years of our 
history. 

I thank you. 


THE LATE POPE JOHN XXIII 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dappar1o] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
world mourns a true man of peace. Pope 
John came to the highest throne in the 
church just a short time ago, following 
the reign of a Pope, Pius XII, who had 
worked hard and brilliantly for a better 
world in his career. The new Pope was 
much less well known. He surprised the 
world in his choice of a name, which had 
not been used by a Pope for 624 years, 
and then swung vigorously into a pro- 
gram which sought to broaden the basis 
of agreement among mankind, to the 
greater glory of God. 

He lived and served in a modern world, 
and he recognized the great scientific 
and technological progress with which 
the world is moving. He was to warn, 
in the great encyclical on “Master and 
Magistra,” that in man’s success in ex- 
tending his knowledge of nature and in 
producing great works, he is in danger 
of forgetting and of destroying himself. 

There were those who had thought 
him too advanced in his years to be very 
active, but they were surprised when he 
broke quickly with tradition. He began 
leaving the Vatican for visits to schools, 
hospitals, homes, and even jails in the 
city of Rome, or on one occasion, to the 
shrines of northern Italy more than 100 
miles away. 

His great leadership was evidenced by 
his decision to call an Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, to explore ways in which the church 
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could affirm and demonstrate its perti- 
nence to the modern world, and seek out 
the possibilities of greater understanding 
among all people. Christian unity was 
his strongest aim. His mind was serene, 
magnanimous, and optimistic, and in this 
he held out hope and justice to others. 
The full impact of the Council is yet to 
be measured, but it will be substantial. 
We mourn a beloved citizen of the 
world. He has left his mark upon the 
globe, in his beseeching for tolerance, his 
quest for peace. The manner of his 
passing drew the prayers, the compassion 
of the entire world, but he can best be 
memorialized by heeding his guidance. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON 
THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 
THE LATE POPE JOHN XXIII 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
in the Record on the life and services 
of the late Pope John XXIII. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


POPE JOHN XXIII 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 
death yesterday of Pope John XXIII is 
a loss to every person on earth, and a 
deeply felt personal loss to millions of 
people throughout the world of every 
religious faith and of none. 

It has been said that he was the most 
beloved of all the world’s rulers. This 
must be true. The love and affection 
which he attracted was only the reflec- 
tion of the love which he so obviously 
and so unaffectedly felt toward all of his 
fellow men. 

He was a great Pope of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But he was also a 
great human being whom the whole 
world has received as father and brother. 
He combined the skills of the experienced 
diplomat with the warmth, the kindli- 
ness and the direct simplicity of a man 
who was always close to the people he 
served. 

In any age, a man of his character 
is rare. In ours, he has seemed to stand 
alone. He has taught us all, not by 
words alone, but by the example of his 
own life about the true meaning of broth- 
erhood, of justice, of freedom, and of 
peace. And we have all listened—Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jew, Orthodox, Mos- 
lem, Hindu—and we have been grateful 
that such a man has lived among us. 

In the 5 short years of his reign as 
supreme pontiff, he has left an imprint 
of goodness on this world which we can- 
not begin to measure, for it is in the 
minds and hearts and spirits of people. 
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The action of the House this after- 
noon in approving a resolution of con- 
dolence at the death of Pope John speaks 
for all the people we represent. We have 
loved and honored him in life, and we 
shall remember him in death. 


A REPORT TO MR. LINCOLN: AN 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE 
HONORABLE FRED SCHWENGEL, 
OF IOWA, AT THE COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES AT LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, HARRO- 
GATE, TENN., MONDAY, JUNE 3, 
1963 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lrnpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, FRED ScHWENGEL, 
of Iowa, delivered the commencement 
address at Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tenn., Monday, June 3, and 
used this occasion to make a “Report to 
Mr. Lincoln,” which was both appropri- 
ate and unique. 

Because this is one of the finest 
speeches of its kind that I have read, and 
because I know that it will be appreci- 
ated by those of us who could not be 
present at the time of its delivery, I have 
asked for the privilege of placing it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. All of us 
know about Congressman ScHWENGEL’s 
interest in Mr. Lincoln and the continu- 
ous contribution he makes to the Lin- 
coln story. In this address he adds new 
chapters and a new dimension which 
will be welcomed by Lincoln scholars 
here and abroad. 

In connection with his role as com- 
mencement speaker at the graduation 
exercises at Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity this year, Congressman ScHWENGEL 
was presented the Algernon Sydney Sul- 
livan Award, which was established by 
the New York Southern Society in 1925 
in honor of Mr. Sullivan who was the so- 
ciety’s first president. 

Each year, the society and Lincoln 
Memorial University arrange jointly for 
the issuance of medallions, symbolic of 
the award, to students of the university 
and to others who, “because of the qual- 
ity of their lives are judged to be appro- 
priate recipients of that distinction.” 

FRED SCHWENGEL is indeed an appro- 
priate recipient. He embodies these 
high qualities which are perpetuated by 
this award—those qualities “which en- 
noble and beautify the living and bind 
man to man in mutual love and helpful- 
ness.” Just as Algernon Sydney Sulli- 
van exerted an inspiring and spiritual 
influence upon those who were brought 
in contact with him, so does FRED 
ScHWENGEL inspire others by word and 
deed to be better citizens in the mold of 
the man he calls the “most American 
American—Abraham Lincoln.” 
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Congressman ScHWENGEL’s Report to 
Mr. Lincoln” follows: 

A REPORT TO Mr. LINCOLN 

This is probably the most pertinent plat- 
form in the world from which to talk about 
Abraham Lincoln. 

For this is the Lincoln Memorial University 
of Harrogate, Tenn. 

In one of your catalogs of quite recent 
years, it is written—and I quote: “In the 
autumn of 1863, President Lincoln while 
speaking of the military operations around 
Cumberland Gap, said to Gen. O. O. Howard, 
“Howard, if you come out of all this horror 
and misery alive, I want you to do something 
for these people who have been shut out from 
the world all these years.“ 

So spoke Abraham Lincoln. 

“This college which Howard helped to 
found” as your catalog reveals “is thus not 
only a memorial to Lincoln, but a college 
founded at his direct request and for the 
people in whom he was especially inter- 
ested—the people of the southern high- 
lands.” 

This, therefore, seems to me to be a sacred 
place from which to make what I call: “A 
Report to Mr. Lincoln.” 

For the time has come, it seems to me, to 
paraphrase a certain more or less famous 
utterance—when we must ask ourselves not 
what has Lincoln done for the country but 
what have we done for Mr. Lincoln and the 
tradition he left us. 

So, Mr. Lincoln, here is my report. 

The history of your country and ours since 
you left us that tragic night in 1865, Mr. 
Lincoln, has not been without gallantry. 

And it has not been without shame. 

We have, with a measure of your kind of 
valor, tried to hold high the torch you 
handed to us. On a minor scale but valiantly 
we fought for liberty in 1898. 

This Nation and the people, for whom, 
Mr. Lincoln, as our 16th President you did 
so much, reached in their story, since your 
time, some of the highest plateaus of hu- 
man courage, endurance and fortitude. 

The metal of our character as a people 
was tested in the ruthless fires of two in- 
credibly vast world wars. 

Each of these wars was the greatest in 
terms of death and treasure in the history 
of all time—the second greater than the 
first. 

We were tested, Mr. Lincoln, in a de- 
pression that laid bare the very inner soul 
of this people—a harrowing economic and 
social agony. 

And we were tested in Korea and a cold 
war that, for sheer Machiavellian duplicity 
and dishonor on the part of our enemy, is 
without parallel in the twisted chronicle of 
human civilization. 

The gallantry of our people—your kind of 
gallantry—is recorded in the graves of our 
dead and their blood and the blood of their 
comrades, on a thousand battlefields from 
one end of the earth to the other, 

Again and again we faltered and almost 
fell. 

For—we, too, had our Antietam. 

We, too, were in the depth of a despond- 
ency that shook our people down to the 
roots of their being as a Nation. 

Oh, we knew we would survive. 

But would we survive as a free people? 
That was the question. 

Would we survive in the spirit of the tra- 
dition you enobled so magnificently? 

Or would all that is so rich in human 
decency, that you held up to us so nobly, 
be lost? 

Lost in a holocaust of blood and terror, 
tumult and greed, prejudice and meanness? 

In all of this—the shame of the Recon- 
struction period, the cynical stupidity of the 
Know-Nothing Party, the disgrace of pro- 
hibition and its concomitant crime and dis- 
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honor, the Ku Klux Klan and its beetle- 
browed philosophy of racial hate, the Silver 
Shirt kind of thing, the current Birch So- 
ciety—in all of this, the best of us and the 
best in us clung to your name; we hold on 
as one holds on to a lifeboat on a stormy 
sea, 

Your name—just the name—Mr. Lincoln, 
was an antidote. 

It was and is a kind of inexhaustible na- 
tional strength. 

It gave to American politics its religion, It 
shored up the moral forces without which 
there can be no real freedom. 

Men could quote words and the words 
came to a nation like a balm from Gilead 
when you said: “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” When you reasoned 
that “It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us.” 
When you admonished that “The legitimate 
object of government is to do for a com- 
munity of people whatever they need to 
have done, but cannot do at all or cannot do 
so well for themselves.” When you said 
“Universal idleness would speedily result in 
universal ruin.” When as sage you said: “I 
believe each individual is naturally entitled 
to do as he pleases with himself and the 
fruits of his labor, so far as it in no wise 
interferes with any other men’s rights.” 

No President, not even Thomas Jefferson, 
is quoted so frequently and with such in- 
tensity of feeling and the quality of human 
grandeur, as you, Mr. Lincoln. 

And your service to humanity did not end 
that dreadful night at Ford Theater. 

Indeed, as we have been told, now you 
belong to the ages. 

In this very hour, on this very platform, 
in centuries yet to come, on numberless 
platforms, in institutions of learning, from 
pulpits, in classrooms, at picnics, with cele- 
brations and in legislative halls your words 
will ring out and lift and stir the human 
heart everywhere on earth, 

“Act well,” you enjoined us, “for there all 
honor lies.” 

When men riveted to the past stood stub- 
bornly like an impassable wall of obstruc- 
tion, your words rang out, and they ring out 
today; I quote: “The dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the stormy present, 
the occasion. As our case is new, so we must 
think anew and act anew. We must disen- 
thrall ourselves.” 

Your words were always unifying and rec- 
onciling without abjuring the necessities of 
forensic combat in a democracy. You said: 
“When an election is past, it is altogether 
fitting a free people—that until the next 
election they should be one people.” 

And you said at Cooper Union in New 
York City, February 1860: “Let us have faith 
that right makes might, and in that faith 
let us to the end dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.“ 

Again and again, you spoke as the proph- 
ets of old. The words you uttered are now 
engraved forever on the heart of the Amer- 
ican conscience. You said: “If there is any- 
thing which it is the duty of the whole peo- 
ple to never entrust to any hands but their 
own, that thing is the preservation and per- 
petuity of their own liberties and institu- 
tions.” 

And this, Mr. Lincoln, needs to be said 
again and again and needs to be chiseled into 
the granite of our conscience and for em- 
phasis I quote again: “If there is anything 
which it is the duty of the whole people to 
never entrust to any hands but their own, 
that thing is the preservation and perpe- 
tuity of their own liberties and institutions.” 

Sometimes the tone of your language, as 
well as the content, make people’s eyes well 
with tears. 

Such words as: “the last full measure of 
devotion,” “these honored dead,” and “con- 
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ceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal.” 

Mr. Lincoln, against a thousand and one 
indignities that we commit against our own 
tradition of freedom, against the shame of 
white citizens’ councils and dogs set on 
human beings, and fire hoses turned on 
schoolchildren, we have, like a great cry in 
the wilderness, the immortal ring of your 
name. 

We turn, Mr. Lincoln, in our guilt and our 
self-disgrace, to you. 

We hold you up against the horizon before 
the whole of living mankind. 

We say to all the world—to all the world 
we say this: 

We say: No, Birmingham in the year of 
our Lord, 1963, is not the American tradition. 
Nor is a Little Rock of yesterday, 

Nor is the disgrace of the inadequate 
schools for the Negroes and whites in the 
District of Columbia—in the shadow of the 
Capitol Building that symbolizes the ideals 
you loved so devotedly. 

No, Mr. Lincoln, with a piteous cry out of 
the depth of the American conscience, we 
hold you up to the light, and we proclaim 
here and throughout the land with all the 
sincerity of a free people, right out of the 
marrow of our bones, we declare, we pledge 
that—not Birmingham, not Little Rock, not 
Faubus, nor Wallace, not “Bull” Conner, but 
here in you, Mr. Lincoln, is the true genius 
of the American people. 

The proof that you, in fact and in truth, 
represent the American spirit, and that our 
real selves as a people, is not represented in 
the cowardice of the lowest of the white 
people among us, is to be found in our 
authoritative governmental position in this 
hour. 

Our authoritative position, Mr. Lincoln, is 
the position you left us. For always, except 
in dire emergency, you moved with author- 
ity of the law and asked for law to give 
authority. 

It is the position that is the very warp 
and woof of the American tradition, as you 
so profoundly restated it by your life, by 
your Presidency, by your words. 

Thus the President of the United States, 
whether he is Eisenhower or Kennedy, Hoover 
or Roosevelt, Wilson or Harding, speaks in 
the sense and the meaning, if not the 
actual terminology you left us. And, more 
than that, as the record of action in our 
generation shows, they decide and move in 
implementation of their words which are 
but an echo of your own. 

The authoritative record of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is a Lincoln rec- 
ord. Thus speaks the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Thus speaks the Congress of the United 
States. Thus speaks—the highest law offi- 
cers of the Nation—the Attorney Generals. 
Indeed, thus speak the platform of the Dem- 
ocrat and Republican Parties. 

The authoritative position of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is the position 
this Nation inherited from the restatement 
you left us of the meaning of free govern- 
ment; that is government of the people, by 
the people, for the people—as originally 
stated by the Founding Fathers. 

Not some people—all people. 

With your immense help, Mr. Lincoln, we 
have buried many of the injustices of the 
past, not wholly, but impressively just the 
same, under a phenomenal record of achieve- 
ment on behalf of Justice and tolerance. 

Have we not lived down, in blood and 
agony, the infinite ugliness of the Dred Scott 
decision that the colored man had “no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect?” 

Have we not lived down the social degra- 
dation inherent in the verdict against a white 
woman in Norfolk, Va., found guilty in 1853 
of teaching colored children to read and 
write? 

Today, Mr. Lincoln, many Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States, cry to 
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high heaven with righteous indignation, be- 
cause the schools where Negroes predominate 
are not on a par—on a par, I repeat, with the 
very best public schools and the highest 
standards in the Nation. 

When today the nation speaks—officially 
and authoritatively—the voice may be said 
to be the voice of Abraham Lincoln, sir. 

When the mob speaks, whether under a 
painfully misled local government, or from 
the hysteria normal with mobs, there is the 
voice you fought and that we, as a whole 
people, are fighting today. 

Because of the foundation laid by you and 
by the Founding Fathers before you, the 
Negroes in the United States, as a people, 
have made more progress over the period of 
a century or more, than any people, in like 
circumstances, in the whole history of man- 
kind. 

This is my personal conviction. 

To put it another way, I believe there is 
no parallel in the whole story of the human 
race, since antiquity, for the advances made 
from slavery by the colored man on Ameri- 
can soil. It began from the hour you issued 
the Proclamation of Emancipation. 

But that superb chapter in the annals of 
man has been marred and muddied. 

It has been besmirched by prejudice and 
hate and the evil that you so brilliantly 
lead the fight against. 

And no small part of the world, aided 
and abetted by Soviet propaganda, now be- 
lieves that the truth about us is to be found 
in a police official setting dogs on human 
beings, and not in the heritage of decency 
that is the true picture of the American 
dream. It is not unlike kindred groups of 
Americans who equate one criminal colored 
man with the whole of the colored race. 

But we have, among others, one mighty 
and powerful weapon against this deliberate 
distortion of the American image. 

That weapon is you, Mr. Lincoln. 

You. 

All of the immediacy, the skills, the world- 
wide reach of modern communication media 
called into play to make the United States 
ugly before mankind, is discounted to a 
remarkable degree by the profound hold, you 
Mr. Lincoln, have upon the human heart in 
every nook and cranny of the earth. For you 
are the best known of all Americans. 

There are Lincoln statues in London, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh. 

There are portraits and casts of Lincoln’s 
hands in all lands where there is a spirit of 
freedom. There are Lincoln fellowships all 
over the world. 

Today, there are interesting collectors of 
Lincolniana and collections about you, Mr. 
Lincoln, all over this land and one of the 
finest here in this school. 

Authors win Pulitzer Prizes writing about 


Carl Sandburg, who seems to be a sort of 
projection of you into our own time on this 
soil, once wrote. And I quote: “The facts 
and myths of his (Lincoln’s) life are to be 
* * * shared widely over the world, for thou- 
sands of years, as the tradition of Knute or 
Alfred, Lao-tse or Diogenes, Pericles or 
Caesar, are kept. This because he was not 
only a genius in the science of neighborly 
human relationships and an artist in the per- 
sonal handling of life from day to day, but a 
strange friend and a friendly stranger to all 
forms of life that he met.” 

Mr. Lincoln, your interest in science in- 
ventions is well known—not so well known 
is that, to reports in the New 
York World of June 20 and 27 and the Boston 
Journal, June 21, 1861, that you, on June 19, 
1861, with Prof. Thadeus S. C. Lowe ascended 
in a balloon to a height of 600 feet. Thus, 
you demonstrated your avid interest in the 
phase of science that is helping us to con- 
quer space and you became the first Presi- 
dent to ascend into the air in a heavier 
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than air contraption. And now we have an 
economy and a world that depends on air 
travel, Missiles have become instruments 
of exploration and implements of war and 
with missiles we can circle the earth in 
outer space in less than 2 hours. An Ameri- 
can astronaut, Gordon Cooper, has just be- 
come an American hero by circling the earth 
22 times. Trips to the moon are feasible 
and we are planning to go there. In fact, 
scientists tell us we are on the limitless road 
to conquer space. 

We have it in our hands to remake the 
world for the freedom you cherished so 
much. It is, I believe, within our compe- 
tence to achieve the greatest dreams of the 
ages. And in these prodigious projects one 
source of our greatest strength will be in 
the faith we have in Almighty God. Our 
strength will derive meaning from the direc- 
tion given us by one of His most favored 
sons—Abraham Lincoln, 

So I say, as you said it, Mr. Lincoln: “If 
we do right, God will be with us, and if God 
is with us, we cannot fail.” 

And we will not fail if we, like you, lead 
the ancient landmarks that lead to freedom 
and do our all to achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all 


No, Mr. Lincoln, we are here today with 
young people who are graduating from Lin- 
coln Memorial University. They have ful- 
filled the requirements of a program planned 
by the faculty and the board of governors 
of this institution of learning. They are 
going into a world of great change, but into 
a time when the rate of change is greater 
than ever before; when the responsibilities 
of freemen on the world scene are grave and 
when opportunities to serve are also great. 

Just as you learned, in the university of 
experience at Salem, Ill, so these students 
from the nce and learning here at 
Lincoln Memorial University will know how 
important it is to read good books. They 
will know, just as you knew, that few books 
are needed if they are good books and if 
they are mastered well. 

They have been here given at least a mod- 
erate education and through education able 
to appreciate the value of our free institu- 
tions—they know, as you did, that it is their 
business to make other men wiser and better 
as they can find or as they can make oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Just as you, Mr. Lincoln, were beset with 
fanatics, radicals, and extremists (abolition- 
ists and secessionists) so are we today 
plagued by successors of their kind and 
just as they flew under the cloak and color 
of patriotism so do those in our time display 
themselves as superpatriots. 

In answer to this problem of our time we 
recall and remind ourselves of your reaction 
and response when you said “in grave emer- 
gencies moderation is generally safer than 
radicalism.” And that “as it now stands we 
must appeal to the sober sense and patriot- 
ism of the people,” and that “We will make 
converts day by day”; and that “We will 
grow stronger by calmness and moderation.” 

Finally, Mr. Lincoln, we pledge ourselves to 
a better understanding of the doctrine of 
our forebearers that you understood so well. 

We shall continue to have faith in philos- 
ophies of our declarations—especially yours. 

We shall continue to encourage the seek- 
ing and sharing of the knowledge available 
in such abundance and in so many places 
today. 

We shall continue as you did to press on- 
ward and upward to the goals you envisioned 
for us and for the vast future of the world. 

And with you realize anew that no doc- 
trine, faith, or knowledge is of value to man 
except as it bears fruit in action. 

This, Mr. Lincoln, may, as compactly as I 
know how, express the essence of this report 
to you. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Price, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), for 2 hours on 
Tuesday, June 11, to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Gramo (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) to vacate his special order for 
today and that it be placed on the cal- 
endar for tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Nycaarp) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Derountan in four instances. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. JENSEN. 

Mr. MORSE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. SHELLEY. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Sr. ONGE. 

Mrs. KELLY. 

Mr. CORMAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 9 o'clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as foilows: 


883. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend the Securities Act of 1933, as amend- 
ed, and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
as amended, to extend disclosure require- 
ments to the issuers of additional publicly 
traded securities, to provide for improved 
qualification and disciplinary procedures for 
registered brokers and dealers, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

884. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to authorize the loan of naval 
vessels to friendly foreign countries”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

885. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to authorize the extension 
of certain naval vessel loans now in exist- 
ence and to authorize the loan of a naval 
vessel to a friendly foreign country, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

886. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on procurements of aluminum caps and cans 
without adequate pricing data by the General 
Electric Co. from the Aluminum Company 
of America under Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion cost-type contracts; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

887. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on excessive costs incurred for rehabilitating 
to original appearance and serviceability mil- 
itary equipment donated to foreign nations 
under the military assistance program, De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

888. A letter from the Acting Legal Ad- 
viser, Department of State, transmitting the 
annual report of tort claims paid by the De- 
partment of State during the calendar year 
1962, pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 2673; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

889. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 1(c) (ii) 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Authorization Act for the fiscal 
year 1963 (76 Stat. 382); to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

890. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 26, 1963, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Philips Inlet, Fla., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
proved May 17, 1950; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

891. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended by Public Law 87-885; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

892. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as a 


-list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 


Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended by Public Law 87-885; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 376. Resolution pertain- 
ing to investigations, House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, travel au- 
thority; without amendment (Rept. No. 356). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 386. Resolution providing for 
consideration of H.R. 6500, a bill to author- 
ize certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 357). Referred -to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 6242. A bill to provide for 
the registration of contractors of migrant 
agricultural workers, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 358). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. House Joint 
Resolution 247. Joint resolution to suspend 
for the 1964 campaign the equal opportu- 
nity requirements of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 for nominees for 
the offices of President and Vice President; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 359). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agricult are. 
H.R. 5930. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 2 
additional years the provisions permitting 
the lease and transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments; with amendment (Rept. No. 
360). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
House Joint Resolution 403. Joint resolu- 
tion to amend section 316 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend the 
time by which a lease transferring a tobacco 
acreage allotment may be filed; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 361). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6755. A bill to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

HR. 6756. A bill to revise the boundaries 
of Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 6757. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in education, housing, public accommoda- 
tions, and employment, or against public of- 
ficials because of race, color, religion, an- 
cestry. or national origin, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON: 

H.R. 6758. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6759. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
period during which an individual citizen of 
the United States must be present in a 
foreign country or countries in order to 
exclude his earned income for such period 
from gross income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 6760. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6761. A bill to provide for the re- 
designing of the 5-cent George Washington 
regular postage stamp so as to incorporate 
George Washington’s immortal words, “To 
bigotry no sanction”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6762. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in honor of 
Christopher Columbus; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr GILL: 

H.R. 6763. A bill to amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 6764. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 6765. A bill to provide legal assistance 

for indigent defendants in criminal cases in 


U.S. courts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSS: 


H.R. 6766. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four addi- 
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tional district judges for the State of Calit- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 6767. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel but- 
tons for the next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives in 
war or as a result of cold war incidents; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 6768. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 6769. A bill to protect the right of all 
qualified persons to attend public schools 
and to prohibit discrimination against any 
person on account of race or color in the 
furnishing of the advantages, privileges, and 
facilities of any business or business activity 
affecting the public which is conducted under 
State license; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 6770. A bill to add a new title XI to 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6771. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
period during which an individual citizen 
of the United States must be present in a 
foreign country or countries in order to ex- 
clude his earned income for such period 
from gross income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 6772. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to deny deductions for 
certain payments for the use of, or interest 
payments on mortgages on, industrial plants 
financed by tax-exempt obligations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6773. A bill to amend the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act so as to provide further 
for the prevention of accidents in coal mines; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

H.R. 677:. A bill to amend the act of 
August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1026) providing for 
construction, maintenance and operation of 
the Michaud Flats irrigation project; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 6775. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act so as to permit the serving 
of school lunches to children attending kin- 
dergarten in certain nonprofit private 
schools; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 6776. A bill to amend section 111 of 
title 23 of the United States Code relating 
to agreements concerning the use of an ac- 
cess to rights-of-way on the Interstate Sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 6777. A bill to amend section 712 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
for waiver of premiums for certain veterans 
holding national service life insurance pol- 
icies who become or have become totally 
disabled before their 65th birthday; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 6778. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6779. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 6780. A bill to amend the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act of 1939 to authorize the 
Federal Trade Commission to exclude from 
the provisions of that act wool products with 
respect to which the disclosure of wool fiber 
content is not necessary for the protection 
of the consumer; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Commerce. 

H.R. 6781. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. STAEBLER: 

H.R. 6782. A bill to provide for payment for 
hospital and related health services for re- 
tired persons 65 years of age and older 
through the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WELTNER: 

H.R. 6783. A bill to define the permissible 
scope of work measurement systems within 
the postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 6784. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by sta- 
bilizing the domestic lead and zinc industry, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 6785. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from in- 
come tax interest on obligations issued by 
tax-exempt colleges and universities to pro- 
vide funds for educational buildings; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (by request) : 

H.R. 6786. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 concerning 
the interstate planning and coordination of 
the Great River Road; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 6787. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6788. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to extend and clarify ex- 
isting inspection and investigative powers, 
require a premarketing showing of the safety 
of cosmetics, assure the safety, efficacy, and 
reliability of therapeutics, diagnostic, and 
prosthetic devices, improve the statutory 
coordination between that act and the 
biological-drug provisions of the Public 
Health Service Act, provide for cautionary 
labeling of articles where needed to prevent 
accidental injury, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6789. A bill to amend the Securities 
Act of 1933, as amended, and the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, to extend 
disclosure requirements to the issuers of 
additional publicly traded securities, to pro- 
vide for improved qualification and disci- 
plinary procedures for registered brokers and 
dealers and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6790. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Natural Gas Act, with respect to the 
issuance of securities; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6791. A bill to continue for 2 years 
the existing reduction of the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 6792. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to lease certain deposits 
of minerals in the bed of the Red River in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 6793. A bill to amend the Securities 
Act of 1933, as amended, and the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, to ex- 
tend disclosure requirements to the issuers 
of additional publicly traded securities, to 
provide for improved qualification and dis- 
ciplinary procedures for registered brokers 
and dealers and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6794. A bill to enact part III of the 
District of Columbia Code, entitled De- 
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cedents’ Estates and Fiduciary Relations” 
codifying the general and permanent laws 
relating to decedents’ estates and fiduciary 
relations in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 6795. A bill to amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 6796. A bill to authorize, construct, 
operate, and maintain the Central Arizona 
project, Arizona-New Mexico, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H. R. 6797. A bill to authorize, construct, 
operate, and maintain the Central Arizona 
project, Arizona-New Mexico, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 6798. A bill to authorize, construct, 
operate, and maintain the Central Arizona 
project, Arizona-New Mexico, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 6799. A bill to provide that certain 
aircraft may travel between the United States 
and Canada without requiring the owners 
or operators thereof to reimburse the United 
States for extra compensation paid customs 
officers and employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 6800. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of an 840-bed Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital in the vicinity of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico’s School of Medicine; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 6801. A bill to provide that the repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives 
of each of the several States shall be reduced 
in proportion to the number of adult inhab- 
itants of such State whose right to vote is 
denied or abridged; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.J. Res. 460. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Con. Res. 171. Concurrent resolution to 
favor the establishment of an international 
living museum of anthropology and ethnog- 
raphy; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H. Con. Res.172. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the annual observance of the 
Liberty Bell anniversary; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. Res. 387. Resolution declaring the East- 

ern Orthodox Church to be a major faith in 


the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DELANEY: 
H.R. 6802. A bill for the relief of Enrique 
Panlilio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 
H.R. 6803. A bill for the relief of Rahel S. 
Chelico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 
H.R. 6804. A bill for the relief of Jacques 
Laniado; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6805. A bill for the relief of Ruby Z. 
Belcher; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 
H.R. 6806. A bill for the relief of Demetrios 
Konstantinos Georgaras (also known as 
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James K. Georgaras); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 
H.R. 6807. A bill for the relief of H. W. 
Robinson & Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. STAFFORD: 
H.R. 6808. A bill for the relief of the Shel- 


burne Harbor Ship & Marine Construction 


Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOB WILSON: 
H.R. 6809. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
Woods; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CAREY: 
H.R. 6810. A bill for the relief of Nicolo 
Raineri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 
H.R. 6811. A bill for the relief of Stefania 
Anc; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Textile Industry Needs Immediate Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a 
statement I am submitting to the Special 
Subcommittee To Study the Textile In- 
dustry, Senate Committee on Commerce, 
of which Senator JoHN O. Pastore of 
Rhode Island is the chairman. The 
subcommittee recently conducted hear- 
ings on the subject. My statement is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. ST. 
Once, BEFORE THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 
To STUDY THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, JUNE 4, 
1963 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, Iam grateful for having this opportunity 
to present to you a few brief thoughts in 
connection with your study of the textile 
situation. First, I desire to express my deep 
appreciation to your committee for under- 
taking this study. We can only hope that 
much good will come of it to benefit all those 
associated with this industry, which should 
also prove beneficial to the Nation’s economy 
as a whole. 

Those of us representing constituencies in 
the New England States are particularly per- 
turbed over the very serious situation which 
the textile industry in this area is experienc- 
ing. In May 1961 President Kennedy an- 
nounced a seven-point program to deal with 
the problem and emphasized at the time the 
need for action. Unfortunately, little has 
been done to implement the President's pro- 
gram of action during these past 2 years, 
while textile imports have risen sharply. The 
result has been that since then more textile 
mills were forced to close down and addi- 
tional thousands of workers have been forced 
to join the ranks of the unemployed. 

We have particularly felt the blow of these 
developments in Connecticut, which until 
recent years prided itself in having a very 
prosperous textile industry. Now, many of 
these mills and plants in Connecticut towns 
are the silent reminders of yesterday’s pros- 
perity and today’s unemployment. Many 
people in our area, both in the ranks of in- 
dustry and labor, are very much concerned 
over this situation. Many are worried that, 
unless specific action is taken in the near 
future, there will be tragic consequences for 
the remainder of the textile industry and for 
other communities. 

Recent statistics of the Textile Workers 
Union of America show that the employment 
of production workers in the textile industry 
in January 1963 was 3 percent lower than in 
January 1962, and the number of unem- 
ployed textile workers had reached 60,700 in 
January of this year. The Northern Textile 
Association in March that imports 
of wool products in 1962 rose 78 percent over 


the level of 1961 and imports of manufac- 
tured textile products rose 39 percent. The 
same organization reported that 18 wool mills 
closed down in 1962. 

These figures attest to the erosion of an 
entire industry. Steps must be taken to 
stop this, whether by restraining imports, or 
the development of certain controls or volun- 
tary agreements on the part of textile ex- 
porting nations, or a combination of these 
steps. 

While I am not prepared to say which of 
these steps should be taken first, it might 
perhaps be most wise to start out with im- 
mediate implementation of President Ken- 
nedy’s seven-point program. I feel certain 
that your committee, in its wisdom and 
knowledge of the facts and in its desire to be 
helpful, will give this matter very earnest 
consideration and will recommend the proper 
action. 


Dr. Herman M. Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 

like to pay tribute to an eminent citizen 
of my congressional district, Dr. Herman 
M. Wilson, who has just retired from a 
long and fruitful career; a career which 
has added greatly to the creativity, the 
joy, and contentment of our senior citi- 
zens. 
For 36 years, Dr. Wilson was adminis- 
trator of the Asbury Home for the Aging 
at Gaithersburg. He is a past president 
of the National Association of Methodist 
Hospitals and Homes, and is a charter 
member both of the National Council on 
Aging and of the National Gerontologi- 
cal Society. In addition, he also serves 
on the Montgomery County Commission 
on Aging. 

A graduate of George Washington 
University, Dr. Wilson also earned a de- 
gree in law at the University of Mary- 
land, as well as a master’s degree from 
the Emory University. Upon completion 
of his theological studies at the Yale 
University Divinity School in 1927, Dr. 
Wilson became administrator of the As- 
bury Home. There he had his lifetime 
ministry. 

From a one-building home in 1927, Dr. 
Wilson guided the institution until today 
it has 6 interconnecting buildings and 
160 resident guests. Dr. Wilson pio- 
neered in creative activity for senior citi- 
zens, seeking to dispel the notion that 
homes for the aging are places where 
people just sit and rock and wait to die. 
The name of the Asbury Home for the 
Aging underlines his philosophy that 


aging is a process to be enjoyed, and a 
time for creative work. According to 
Dr. Wilson, the word “aged” implies that 
a process has been completed and a per- 
son put on a shelf. More than 60 clubs, 
activities and interest groups keep the 
Asbury Home residents busy and in- 
formed. In honor of Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
son, the trustees of the home have re- 
named the main building Wilson Hall.” 

I join their many friends in Maryland 
in wishing for Dr. and Mrs. Wilson a 
long and happy retirement, full of con- 
tinued activity and creativity. 


Relief Against Medical Expenses, No— 
Socialized Medicine, Yes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
proverb “actions speak louder than 
words” was aptly demonstrated yester- 
day in action by the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. I am pleased to 
include in my remarks herewith a release 
from the office of the Honorable Jonn W. 
Byrnes, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. His 
statement speaks for itself: 


The defeat by a solid bloc of Democrats 
on the Ways and Means Committee of the 
amendments which I offered to encourage 
voluntary imsurance against medical ex- 
penses is a strange paradox for those who 
claim to be concerned over the health and 
medical needs of our Nation. Today's ac- 
tion means that the Democratic Party is not 
interested in the health of our citizens, but 
only in providing for a socialized system of 
Government medicine under the administra- 
tion’s program for medical care for the aged 
under the social security system. Any pro- 
posal which seeks to encourage private 
initiative in forestalling citizens from becom- 
ing “public charges” with respect to their 
medical needs is opposed by the Democrat 
majority. 

Because the 3-percent floor applicable to 
the present deduction for medical expenses 
has the effect of nullifying any deduction for 
such premiums for health and accident in- 
surance, I initially offered an amendment 
to permit the full deduction for premiums 
paid on health and accident insurance for 
the taxpayer and his dependents. Notwith- 
standing the professed concern of the ad- 
ministration over medical care, the amend- 
ment was rejected by the committee by a 
tie vote (12-12), with one member voting 
present. All 10 Republican members sup- 
ported the amendment. 

I then offered to limit the deduction to 
prepaid health and accident insurance which 
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would provide medical coverage for the tax- 
payer, his spouse and their parents upon 
reaching age 65. This would enable taxpay- 
ers to provide in their working years for 
medical insurance to cover them and their 
parents in later life. This, likewise, failed 
by a tie vote. 

Finally, I offered to limit the deduction to 
prepaid medical insurance purchased by the 
taxpayer for himself and spouse for coverage 
upon reaching age 65. This provision could 
have been adopted with a minimum revenue 
loss of less than $10 million. By a tie vote 
the committee failed even to adopt this 
amendment—thereby flatly refusing any re- 
lief to the taxpayer who might insure against 
future medical expenses. 


A Tribute to the Service of Japanese 
Americans in World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
2, 1963, the Japanese American Citizens 
League held a special 20th anniversary 
service in honor of all Japanese Amer- 
icans, living and deceased, who served 
in World War II. There was a ceremony 
befitting this memorable occasion in the 
flagpole area adjacent to the Tomb of 
the Unknowns at Arlington Cemetery, 
sponsored by the Japanese American 
Citizens League. 

This occasion offered all Americans, 
regardless of race or ancestry, an op- 
portunity to recall with gratitude the 
unusual bravery and heroism displayed 
by Japanese Americans throughout the 
war. 

There were over 33,000 Nisei in the 
U.S. Army and an extraordinary propor- 
tion of these were volunteers, since Nisei 
were not regularly drafted into the Army 
between March 1942 and January 1944. 
Thousands of these volunteers were from 
the relocation centers and Hawaii. 

The famed 100th Battalion, called the 
Purple Heart Battalion because almost 
every member received at least one 
wound, participated in the landing at 
Salerno and in every major Italian ac- 
tion. It drove four times across the 
Volturno River, held the front lines in 
Cassino 40 days, led the breakthrough 
in the march on Rome, and spearheaded 
the U.S. attack on Livorno in the cam- 
paign to drive the Germans from the up- 
per ranges of the Italian peninsula. The 
fortitude and intrepidity displayed by 
the officers and men of this 100th Bat- 
talion reflected the finest traditions of 
the U.S. Army. This battalion is said 
to have been the most decorated unit in 
the war. It wrote a brilliant chapter 
in the history of the fighting men of 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, American citizens of Jap- 
anes2 ancestry performed some of the 
most valuable work of the war in the 
Pacific theater as well. They not only 
proved their deep loyalty to the United 
States, but they voluntarily risked their 
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lives in order to perform important 
frontline services, in combat, in intel- 
ligence, in training U.S. troops shifted 
from the European theater to the Pacific, 
and in many other ways. Three thou- 
sand Nisei soldiers bought $100,000 in 
war bonds within 2 days after the an- 
nouncement of the execution of Ameri- 
can fliers. Important radio broadcasts 
of the Office of War Information beamed 
to Japan were made with the aid of Jap- 
anese Americans. Nine hours every day 
in San Francisco, the staff of 21 Nisei 
translators and announcers waged psy- 
chological warfare in World War II. All 
proved themselves efficient as language 
craftsmen and as fine human beings. 
Nisei were invaluable in teaching the 
Japanese language to Army and Navy 
personnel throughout the country. 

The part played by American citizens 
of Japanese descent in preserving free- 
dom and opportunity in America is as 
inspiring as it was heroic. Not only in 
the military, but also in the arts, sci- 
ences, and the professions, Japanese 
Americans have made outstanding con- 
tributions to American culture. 

In commemorating the outstanding 
service of Japanese Americans the words 
of President Roosevelt spoken 20 years 
ago ring with special meaning. He said 
with special reference to Japanese Amer- 
icans: 

The principle on which this country was 
founded and by which it has always been 
governed is that Americanism is a matter of 
the mind and heart. Americanism is not, 
and never was, a matter of race and an- 
cestry. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer my con- 
gratulations to the Japanese American 
Citizens League for making arrange- 
ments for this notable event. Mr. Ma- 
sao Satow, national director, and Mr. 
Mike Masoaka, chairman, 20th anniver- 
sary commemorative committee to hon- 
or Nisei in military service in World 
War II, are to be commended for their 
splendid efforts in this regard for they 
remind us again that these Japanese 
Americans served the United States with 
loyalty, courage, and honor and our Na- 
tion is the better for their having done 
so. 


His Holiness, Pope John XXIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the heart 
and voice of His Holiness, John XXIII, 
has been stilled by death but what he in- 
fused in the hearts of people everywhere 
and what he inspired their minds to 
work for will not be diminished by his 
death. The infusion was of paternal 
loving kindness; the inspiration was of a 
fraternal will for peace among all peo- 
ples in the world of here-and-now. 

To Christians he was the embodiment 
of a vision of unity achievable with com- 
mon charity and mutual forbearance 
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from ancient antagonisms not rooted in 
faith or reason. 

John XXIII truly was, and will be, in 
memory forever the Pope of the people 
though he be hailed as the Pope of peace. 
For peace for the sake of peace is not the 
concern; rather, peace for the sake of 
people. Peace is but a state of affairs or 
an abstraction of the intellect. His 
Holiness’ dedication of self to peace was 
in essence, therefore, a dedication of 
himself to the people of the world as the 
beneficiaries of peace. He dedicated his 
whole life to them that he might leave 
them a legacy of peace and fraternity. 
What greater gift could he give? What 
greater legacy could he leave? 

May he rest in peace even as he now 
prays that we shall live in peace—and 
may God so will it. 


Adult Education Program of Los Angeles 
Area Enters 76th Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last few decades we have seen great ac- 
complishments for the advancement of 
society. We have developed to the point 
where basic needs no longer trouble us. 
Credit for these advances is largely due 
to our educators, engineers, technicians 
and scientists who have opened whole 
new vistas in the realm of space explora- 
tion and seemingly endless possibilities 
for the constructive use of atomic power. 
To continue the rapid rate of progress in 
these and other new and challenging 
areas, we must continue to expand our 
educational facilities, constantly adapt- 
ing ourselves to the nascent exigencies of 
modern society, of the society of the 
future. There are countless ways of 
meeting the demands made upon our ed- 
ucational facilities: our public primary 
and secondary schools, vocational train- 
ing programs, universities. One of our 
increasingly important programs is that 
of adult education. 

Generally adult education programs 
are providing training for unemployed, 
potential workers, fitting them for a wid- 
ening field of vocational opportunities. 
Also these programs offer opportunities 
for more specialized training, adapting 
workers to more complex jobs or switch- 
ing them to other fields where automa- 
tion has not yet replaced the employee. 

Such a program has enjoyed a success- 
ful history in the Los Angeles area. To- 
day there are nearly 200,000 adults en- 
rolled in over 2,000 classes in the city of 
Los Angeles alone. The program start- 
ed 76 years ago through the efforts of a 
Los Angeles journalist, Walter Mellick, 
who began teaching other adults to 
finance his higher education. His school 
immediately interested the educators of 
the area who brought Mellick into the 
public school system in 1887. The pro- 
gram was given great impetus by the 
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waves of immigrants who settled in the 
county. Not until 1933 did the adult ed- 
ucation program receive an overall ad- 
viser expressly concerned with its unique 
needs. This man, E. Mansfield Evans, 
developed the program for 26 years into 
a position of strength. Since then the 
program has been constantly expanding 
in response to new needs. 

Classes are available to meet a variety 
of requirements of the enrollees. There 
are classes in Americanization and citi- 
zenship for new arrivals to the United 
States; there are also classes of regular 
academic work open to people over 18 
who have begun to feel the need to ob- 
tain a secondary degree; classes in voca- 
tional instruction in response to the 
changeover from newly automated in- 
dustries to those which require techni- 
cians with special skills; classes in home- 
making; classes in health, public affairs, 
business, and the fine arts. 

Wide as the program is, it is just as 
flexible. English is offered to those of 
other nationalities and there are many 
courses of a sociological nature which 
attempt to adjust the individual to a soci- 
ety in a state of flux. At first the pro- 
gram was primarily a means of assimi- 
lating immigrants into the State; then 
later during the depression it offered in- 
struction to alleviate the consequences of 
a depression economy; and later still, 
after World War II it placed veterans 
and people employed in wartime indus- 
tries in a position to take advantage of 
new job opportunities. Today the pro- 
gram serves an increasing number of 
women and emphasis is gradually being 
placed upon improvement of intellectual 
understanding, rather than on purely 
vocational training. 

This program is only part, but a vital 
part, of what has become an important 
nationwide project. Already counting 
all kinds of schooling for Americans over 
18, one out of every two adults is en- 
rolled in some kind of education. There 
are 50 million adults studying now, and 
it is estimated that by 1975 the number 
will reach the 70 million mark. Of all 
the many educational opportunities 
available to our population, such a pro- 
gram as is offered by the Los Angeles 
School District is one of the most basic 
and perhaps one of the most generally 
beneficial. It is to be hoped that similar 
projects on both the local and national 
levels will continue to operate in the fu- 
ture, adapting our citizens to the chang- 
ing needs of modern society. 


Pope John XXIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of Pope John XXIII the world 
has lost one of the truly great men of our 
age. 

No man was too humble to receive the 
Pope’s attention, and no problem too 
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great to benefit from his intelligence and 
counsel. 

In addition to serving his church, Pope 
John XXIII was a true servant of world 
peace. He identified his church with the 
aspirations of men everywhere for free- 
dom and dignity, for equality, for a de- 
cent standard of living, for scientific 
progress, and for mutual understanding 
among men and nations. 

Probably no man in modern times has 
expressed the fundamental human de- 
sire for world peace more eloquently than 
the late Pope in his recent encyclical, 
“Pacem in Terris”: 

Peace founded not on fear, suspicion and 
mutual diffidence; insured not by the threat 
of terrible destruction that would mark the 
complete ruin of the whole human race but 
established on a right ordering of human 
relations; order founded on truth, con- 
structed according to justice, vivified and in- 
tegrated by charity and put into effect in 
freedom. This is the peace that the race of 
man ardently desires as a most precious di- 
vine gift without which it is not possible to 
expect any constructive progress, lasting 
well-being and safe future for the young 
generations, for families and for nations. 


Here is a beacon of counsel and guid- 
ance for all those who labor for peace in 
the worldly vineyard. 


Skepticism—Or Else 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert a statement I made before 
the class of 1963, Columbia College, New 
York, on Friday evening, May 30, 1963, 
at the annual senior dinner. The state- 
ment follows: 

SKEPTICISM—oOR ELSE 


Do not fear. I have no intention of stand- 
ing up here patronizingly to pat you on your 
collective head and play Polonius. Fifty- 
three years ago when I sat where you do now, 
I could not know that an era was ending, 
that I was to step forward into a world that 
was to be radically reshaped by the thinking 
of three men—Freud, Marx, and Einstein. 
Nor could I foresee the tragedy and degrada- 
tion of man in wars and massacres—nor, for 
that matter, could I foresee the splitting of 
the atom, nor, for example, the release of 
man’s energies in the overthrow of colonial- 
ism—nor his soaring into space, and so forth. 
In short, I could not foresee the admixture 
of good and evil, the bafflement and the 
wonder, the despair and the elation that was 
to mold the world as we know it today. 
Hence, how certain can I be that that which 
I say today will remain valid in a tomorrow 
which neither you nor I can really envision. 

Nonetheless, I want to try. 

In the over 40 years I have been in Con- 
gress, the most dismaying, even defeating, 
experience I have had is to see good minds 
rust in the illusion that the facts of their 
youth are the facts of today. They shun 
the pain of reexamination. Believe me, it is 
easier to hold on to a conviction than to re- 
lease it. Because, once, a greater number of 
men dwelt on the land than in cities, Con- 
gress overrepresents the rural. Because so 
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many, in Congress, are self-made men, they 
deny bitterly that there are those who need 
help. There are those who vehemently de- 
nounce Federal spending but see no contra- 
diction in requesting another dam, another 
post office, another Federal building for their 
district. There are those who would make 
a canon of faith of the “balanced budget.” 
As a matter of fact, only the very poor bal- 
ance their budget. 

The corporation is in debt to its bond- 
holders because it must seek expansion, lest 
it petrify. The businessman borrows for the 
future. The family has a mortgage on its 
home. When the Federal Government spends 
for conservation, for slum clearances, for 
aid to education, it is not burdening the 
future generations; it is enriching them. 
The Federal Government has its assets to 
cover borrowing as do the others. The Goy- 
ernment’s assets are its natural resources, its 
harbors and ports, its rivers, its manpower, 
among others. In fact, the very man who 
relentlessly bedevil the “unbalanced budget” 
would fold up in horror were business and 
individuals to balance their bu The 
very wheels of commerce would stop. Yet, it 
can be political suicide for any politician to 
challenge the virtues of the “balanced 
budget.” Politically, it would be safer for 
one to deny his own mother and embrace 
sin. 

Let's turn to another much prated of con- 
cept. “A good Congressman is one who never 
retreats.” At all costs, he must stand firm, 
unyielding, cloaked in self-righteousness, im- 
pervious to compromise. Nonsense. Imagine 
435 Representatives and 100 Senators, each 
one of them standing on his own dime, 
muttering through his teeth “never.” Were 
that so, we'd still be fighting over the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. In 1957 and again in 
1960, I was criticized because I had authored 
Civil Rights Acts that were not strong 
enough. Had I and others held on 
to the A-little-is-insufficient-but-nothing- 
is-enough-attitude, there would have been 
no Civil Rights Acts. As Chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I am now con- 
ducting civil rights hearings on 104 bills. 
We will get a strong bill this session, but 
only because we now have the legal blocks 
upon which to build—the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957 and 1960. This is not to deny the 
impetus given civil rights legislation by the 
occurrences in Birmingham, and in Oxford, 
and Jackson and in other parts of the North 
and South. But had the same conditions 
existed without the two former acts, we 
would have had to begin on a much lower 
key. 

And so it has been with immigration leg- 
islation. Slowly, slowly, there has been lib- 
eralization—permanent legislation on the 
admission of orphans, the expansion of the 
use of the parole system which enabled the 
Hungarians and other such to enter, the 
more expeditious reuniting of families, the 
wiping out of 10-year waiting lists by de- 
claring them nonquota. Verily, there is a 
time for sowing and a time for reaping. 

I am not saying that one always com- 
promises, nor am I saying one never com- 
promises. What I am saying is that one has 
to understand the gap between illusion and 
reality. Rigidity is incompatible with po- 
litical life. 

The years of our life would be simple if 
we could indeed sink into the soft comfort 
of the cliche. Let's look for a moment at 
the criticism of the United States, both 
abroad and at home. In every country I 
have visited—India, Italy, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Germany, Spain, Brazil—I have found the 
opinionmakers in those countries of the same 
mind on one aspect of American life. With 
curious unanimity, they bewail the material- 
ism of the United States—its gadgetry, its 
washing machines, the automatic automobile 
shift, and so forth. At home, in orgy of 
self-flagellation, we beat our own breast, as 
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guilt ridden, our opinionmakers take the 
same line. I'll ask the same questions here 
I asked of the Indian intellectual when he 
scornfully referred to American materialism 
and gadgetry. “What is so noble about drag- 
ging a pail of water 2 miles and up four 
flights of stairs? What is so degrading about 
turning a tap and having the water flow? 
Does back-breaking labor render a person 
more sensitive to beauty? More sensitive to 
human relations? Is a woman per se nobler 
because she washes her linen in the river, 
pounding upon it with rocks?” On the con- 
trary, I have found that comfort doesn’t add 
fat to the soul—that instead, it releases 
man’s energy so that he can turn his atten- 
tion from self, alone, and look to what others 
in society need—that he can, in his time, 
cultivate the arts and the sciences, Is it a 
condition precedent to creative to starve 
in a garret? Could it not be that we have 
romanticized poverty too long? A material- 
istic America? When we have sent billions 
of our wealth to restore shattered nations 
abroad. Materialistic? When we have sent 
our Peace Corpsmen to all parts of the world 
to give help to the less privileged. Material- 
istic? When we embrace the system of com- 
pulsory public education for all, regardless 
of class or creed. Materialistic? When we 
have created the largest middle-class group 
in the world. 

Thrown in for good measure is the criti- 
cism that we are addicted to cleanliness. Am 
I being told that we are boors because we 
don’t scratch ourselves when we write or 
paint—or that it is easier to play the piano 
in a roomful of scuttling rats? I know that 
he who accepts the easy generalization, be he 
conservative or liberal, businessman or artist, 
farmer or city dweller, suffers from mental 
anemia. 

Will you be capable of asking, “Is this 
really so?” Will you be capable of saying, 
“I never thought of that in this way before” 
when premises are set before you? 

So many of our creative people today in 
the new writing, in art, and in the Theater 
of the Absurd, are given over to the drama- 
tization of the sick, sick, sick, the lonely, the 
battered, the despairing. There is an ir- 
ritating sameness. Imitation follows imita- 
tion follows imitation. We ridicule the con- 
formity of fashion but we feel somehow 
ashamed to apply the same satire to the 
conformity of art. But, then, again, let me 
amend that. Perhaps, I, too, have been fro- 
zen into attitudes formed in my youth. Per- 
haps I’ve missed the impact of the search for 
new forms of expression. Because there is 
some conformity, let me not make the mis- 
take of saying there is conformity every- 
where. 

Let not the mind be cast in stone, endur- 
ing but unendurable. Let it, rather, be like 
the running waters, forever refreshing itself 
and reflecting the lights and the shadows of 
living. 

Well, I did turn into Polonius, after all. 


All the Centralists Need Is To Get Their 
Little Toe in the Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I am pleased and proud to insert 
a genuine American speech by our highly 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable WALT 
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Horan, of Wenatchee, Wash., a farmer- 
statesman. Warr is a top member 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
of which I, too, have the honor of being 
a member. I know his heart beats like 
every deep-thinking American. WALT is 
deeply worried about the reckless, waste- 
ful spending of our taxpayer dollars and 
our seemingly mad rush to a centralized 
state. 

I, too, commend and admonish all our 
local and State officeholders to continue 
to be ever on guard at our portals of 
freedom, as does Mr. Horan in this 
speech which follows: 


SPEECH or Hon. WALT Horan BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
WENATCHEE, WASH., May 22, 1963 
The prodigal son was a liberal spender and 

the fatted calf was killed to make a feast 

when he returned to his father’s house. 

But, he was not put in charge of the family 

purse. That was left in control of the elder 

son who continued to work in the field and 
create income. 

Today I want to talk about spending. I 
hope we can all derive some semblance of 
what constitutes wise spending. 

On my office wall is a quotation: “Nothing 
is easier than the expenditure of public 
money. It does not appear to belong to 
anybody. The temptation is overwhelming 
to bestow it on somebody.” 

I am especially happy to have this oppor- 
tunity today to talk to you folks who are 
those closest to the people—the elected 
county officials of our great State of Wash- 
ington. You are the men and women who, 
when corruption raises its ugly head at the 
county level, consider it to be a family sor- 
row. You know the facts as only a close 
association with the people can give them 
to you. Partisanship among you is the ex- 
ception, and not the rule. Above all, you, 
by instinct, have some concept of what is 
a wise and moral test for the expenditure 
of public funds, whether they be Federal, 
State, or yours. You know what the impacts 
will be, or ought to be. 

By now, I think you know, that I'm not 
going to talk about the man who drove to 
Las Vegas in a $10,000 automobile and re- 
turned home in a $100,000 bus. I am going 
to talk about a responsibility we jointly 
share in the protection and the future of 
those who labor in the vineyards and whose 
toil makes all else possible. You know these 
people personally. 

Let me say that I am familiar with your 
home rule theme: 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 

“Use the level of government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; 

“Utilize cooperative intergovernmental 
agreements where appropriate to attain 
economical performance and popular ap- 
proval; 

“Reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate; 

“And for the continuing responsibilities 
that only National Government can under- 
take.” 

As your Federal Representative from this 
proud Fifth Congressional District, I am 
sure you can readily understand that I am 
greatly concerned with the last two items in 
this theme: 

“Reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate; and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the Na- 
tional Government can undertake.” 

I must note that this theme, upon which 
your entire national convention last year 
in New York City was based, follows closely 
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the findings of the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee, set up in 1957, after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made suggestions before the 
Conference of Governors. 

I wholeheartedly favor these findings. 
And, I believe it is only fair to note that 
former President Eisenhower tried repeat- 
edly, in budget messages and in many other 
ways, to retard and reverse the trend toward 
an eventual monolithic, completely author- 
itarian state. He recognized that there is 
no natural stopping place short of that— 
except the emergence of State and local 
governments that see clearly the effect of 
the drift toward centralism on their eventual 
status as regions and branch offices. 
Today there is a resistance to being called 
a depressed area or chronic disaster 
county or State. The reasons are obvious. 
Five months after the Area Redevelopment 
Administration program began, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who is finally responsible 
for the ARA program, said he wished more 
Officially designated depressed areas would 
conduct their own economic development 
programs. “Psychologically, it’s bad to be 
called a ‘depressed area’,” he said. The Secre- 
tary also voiced impatience with the slow 
pace of ARA approvals of redevelopment 
projects, 

However, little more than a month after 
the Secretary's criticism, the ARA Adminis- 
trator issued another complete list of areas 
eligible for assistance under the area rede- 
velopment program. This list contained 823 
areas, covering 1,035 counties which would 
be eligible for aid. This figure represents 
nearly one-third of all counties in the United 
States. I must here insert a word of warn- 
ing—three times as many projects have been 
programed than there is money to carry 
them out. And new applications pour in. 

Several reasons are stated for the failure 
of Eisenhower to check the trend toward 
centralism. 

1. The very momentum of that trend. It 
had its start in the 1920's as the Nation 
grappled with the adjustments that followed 
World War I. It grew with the great de- 
pression when frameworks of centralism 
were built into our system. The “march to 
Washington, D.C.,“ really began. Who can 
forget the National Recovery Administration 
or the Works Progress Administration, to 
name but two. 

Millions of voters now in their thirties have 
known centralism as a natural fact of gov- 
ernment. Yet, I have witnessed a resistance 
upon the part of our present crop of new 
voters, who take the time to analyze the in- 
hibitions that the rising tide of monolithic 
authority imposes. They want to be lib- 
erated so that in a new freedom they can 
exercise their abilities to get ahead un- 
shackled by the rising flood of controls, 
regulations, limitations and tax burdens. 
Their future is indeed our hope. 

The second reason poses even greater con- 
cern. The shift in population patterns. 
Many who were reared in the atmosphere of 
rural self-reliance, moved to urban de- 
pendencies, where they made the tragic 
surrender to welfare as a way of life—and 
they vote that way. 

3. The lack of stronghearted support by 
bureaucrats, who have floated so long in 
the swift channels of centralism. They 
have just rested on their oars. There is a 
race to be won in which you are admittedly 
concerned—but, bureaucracy cares for its 
own. 

4. The force of circumstances which gave 
the articulate centralists, in and out of pub- 
lic life, readily understandable rallying slo- 
gans. There was Sputnik which begat 
missile gap; and the 1957-58 recession which 
begat various forms of Federal shots-in-the- 
arm and pump priming. 

5. A deluge of disclosures regarding Soviet 
education, not always factual, sometimes 
misleading. These added form and direction 
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to great Federal programs in education in 
order to match the Russians. 

6. For 6 years, Eisenhower did not con- 
trol the Federal Congress and it is but nat- 
ural that the frictions of politics reared its 
head to the final failure of any hope of the 
restoration of balance and the basic virtues 
of home rule. 

7. The erosions of minority groups seek- 
ing dubious special privileges from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is like a breath of fresh air when I read 
the proceedings of your New York meeting. 
Here, I see you, a body of men, close to the 
people, witnessing the impacts of our chang- 
ing world. You are diligently seeking the 
ways to meet the challenges of urbanization 
without losing the same principles of home 
rule. You are looking for wisdom in the 
expenditures of public money so that waste 
and squandering will not add momentum 
to the decline of the dollar. You resist the 
atmosphere of centralized despair so that 
our educated youth can see and seek the 
golden opportunities of the future. You 
know the problems your localities face—yet, 
you refuse to be overwhelmed by them. 
You see trees as just a part of the forest. 

It is refreshing to me to see a group of 
men, orienting themselves so as to protect 
local government from improper excursions 
of their State governments, and from the 
invasion of the deadening uniformity of 
wasteful, costly, Federal programs with all 
their Federal Register ground rules, limits 
and stipulations. I do not attack the Fed- 
eral Government—I merely applaud the log- 
ical courage of local government. 

Yes, as I ponder your theme, I rejoice that 
you are the hope of the Nation, for you seek 
the restoration of the propér balance that will 
impede our mad rush toward the author- 
itarian state. 

And, then I read this: “A Domestic Peace 
Corps—An Idea Worth Trying.” It's the title 
of an editorial in the May issue of the 
County Officer by the executive director of 
your national organization. 

Let me tell you—all the centralists need is 
their little toe in the door! Mightly oaks 
from little acorns grow; $120 billion worth of 
foreign aid grew out of a chance remark by 
General Marshall at Harvard shortly after 
World War II. The so-called “Volunteer,” 
nonsalaried Peace Corps now spends over 
$60 million a year. That grew from a chance 
remark, too. The opening has to be mighty 
small that the centralist can't crawl 
through. Yet Congress is expected to pass 
a bill for such a program—and its eventual 
director has already been appointed. 

Now, your executive director as an indi- 
vidual is entitled to his own opinion, but in 
his capacity as the executive director of your 
national organization, I suggest that he read 
the foreword that he, himself, wrote for your 
hearings at last year’s convention, and 
particularly the speech by Gov. Terry 
Sanford, of North Carolina. Also, I suggest 
he read excerpts from the hearings of my 
Agriculture Appropriations Committee held 
early this year. 

My good friend, Senator FRANK J. LauscHE, 
Democrat, of Ohio, allowed me to insert into 
our hearings two of his letters at the time 
we had the very able Dr, York of the Exten- 
sion Service before us, We were discussing 
the subject so familiar to all of you—how 
can countries help themselves to permanent 
progress. The Domestic Peace Corps was 
mentioned. Senator Lausch has been an 
outspoken opponent of it. In a letter to a 
young lady who agreed with him, he wrote, 
and I quote in part: 

“What the members of this Peace Corps 
are to do has not yet been Identified, nor has 
any description of it been sought to be given. 
If they are to do in the United States, the 
work which is now being done in foreign 
countries as the Peace Corps, they will be 
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acting as teachers, social workers, and train- 
ing an alleged underdeveloped people, to 
adopt advanced methods of fighting social, 
economic, and scientific confrontations. 

“We have legions of Peace Corps workers 
already in our country. We have the minis- 
ters, priests, rabbis, the parents in the homes, 
teachers in our schools, the social workers in 
our governmental and private agencies, rec- 
reational workers in Federal, State, and local 
governments, the police and juvenile court 
Officials, and the parole officers. We are 
reaching the point where we will have more 
guides working for the Government, than we 
have people to guide. In other words, the 
number of officers will exceed the number of 
soldiers who are to be commanded and 
directed.” 

Senator Lausch pointed out that accord- 
ing to the 1960 census, we have 1,521,590 
elementary and secondary school teachers; 
96,686 social and welfare workers; 36,355 rec- 
reational welfare group leaders; 252,194 po- 
licemen and detectives; 23,930 sheriffs and 
bailiffs; 5,090 marshals and constables; 200,- 
999 in the clergy. 

He concludes: “This is a grand total of 
2,147,663. The 1960 census shows that we 
have a population of 27,309,055 juveniles of 
the age bracket of 12 to 21 years. Without 
the parents, we have 1 worker to every 13 
juveniles. This is another step in the direc- 
tion of centralizing power in the present 
bureaus already existing in Washington.” 

You will note that the Senator does not 
mention boys’ clubs, the YWCA or YMCA, 
the Boy Scouts, or Camp Fire groups, or any 
number of a whole legion of very worthwhile 
activities very much in this field. And, I 
might bring to your attention that an excel- 
lent article in Newsweek 2 years ago pointed 
out the encouraging fact that 97 percent 
of our juveniles are A-OK. 

In Senator Lauscue’s other letter to a 
gentleman who didn’t agree with him, he 
commented: “For the Federal Government 
to supply workers to perform services in 
local and State communities will further 
deteriorate the Federal fiscal position and 
break down the integrity and independence 
of State and local governmental units.” 

Does it mean anything to you that we had 
to pass a bill allowing teachers to maintain 
discipline in Washington, D.C.’s schools by 
other than a stern look? 

Just where are we? Our national debt 
exceeds the national debt of the nations of 
the entire world by an estimated $24 billion. 
For the free world, our presumed allies, our 
debt exceeds theirs by nearly $102 billion. 
As of April 5, 1963, our national debt stood 
at $303,470,080,480 and rising in the present 
atmosphere. The combined national debt of 
the rest of the free world is, in round 
figures, $201,500 million. Against the credit 
of our Nation are obligations such as social 
security and others that exceed $1 trillion. 
“Certainly,” as CLARENCE CANNON, Democrat, 
of Missouri, the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, said, in comment- 
ing on the current budget, “this is no time 
for us to spend money we don’t have for 
things we can get along without.” 

Personally, I reject this “living danger- 
ously” in fiscal matters. Our Federal fi- 
nances have been written in red ink for 28 
of the last 34 years—and now we are asked 
to accept a “planned deficit” and to pass 
some sort of tax reduction at the same time. 
That’s what a southerner would call “sorry 
management.” We ought to be bending our 
efforts to reduce the national debt. It's 
costing $10 billion a year in carrying charges. 

The spectacle of Uncle Sam standing on 
two horses like a Roman rider, with one 
foot perched precariously on the gaudy 
colors of tax reduction, and the other rest- 
ing on the back of the sad silks of “planned” 
deficit spending, is a disturbing sight. Ob- 
viously these horses are not going to run 
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in the same direction. Uncle Sam is going 
to have his leg pulled plenty—in fact, both 
of them—and he might even lose his pants. 

It looks suicidal. 

I am somehow reminded of the efferves- 
cent man about town who was sitting in the 
barber’s chair, eyeing the pretty blonde 
manicurist appreciatively. “How about a 
date tonight?” he asked. “I don’t know 
how my husband would feel about that,” 
said the blonde. “Ask him,” said the play- 
boy. “Ask him yourself,” the blonde re- 
plied, “he’s shaving you.” 

Let's not flirt with the idea that Federal 
money is “free” money. Behind it all lies 
the stark fact that a preponderance of your 
tax dollar goes for, what we call in terms 
used in appropriations justifications, “sal- 
aries and expenses.” As an example, figures 
from my Agriculture appropriations for fis- 
cal 1963, show: $219 million to administer 
Commodity Stabilization and related agen- 
cies; $37 million to administer the Farmers 
Home Administration (it cost $37 million, 
yet here is an agency that I subscribe to— 
it has saved productive men, has restored 
taxpayers); $1014 million to administer REA; 
and, the Department of Agriculture is asking 
for $5144 million to run the food stamp plan 
in fiscal 1964—and, it is still listed as a 
“pilot” program. It costs a lot of money 
just to give things away. I mention Agri- 
culture because I have been on that Ap- 
propriations subcommittee for 18 years. 
Administrative costs elsewhere are com- 
parable. 

Yes, it costs money to run these centralist 
programs—the big print too often tells you 
what you can do—and the small print tells 
you what you can’t do. 

As the farmer said about his insurance 
policy: “The big type gives it to you, and 
the small type takes it away.” 

It isn’t quite as simple as the guide on the 
Washington, D.C., sightseeing bus described: 
“See all these fine big buildings—wonderful, 
aren’t they. They don’t cost the people a 
cent—the Government pays for it all.” 

The current issue of Nation’s Business has 
a searching featured article: “Budget Cuts 
Would Boost Economy.” The premise rests 
on: “An examination of the facts shows that 
dollars spent by taxpayers themselves con- 
tribute more to economic strength than Fed- 
eral spending for two reasons: They create 
more jobs, and, they add more to produc- 
tivity.” 

The article is fair and worth reading for 
those of us truly concerned with the wise ex- 
penditure of public money. 

It’s hard work, I know, for us to face up 
to some of these things, especially when the 
allurement of Federal money is so attrac- 
tively waved at us. It looks like free money— 
one wants to embrace it to meet an im- 
mediate urgency. But, I like what Gov. 
Terry Sanford, of North Carolina, told you 
last July in New York: 

“I know how hard it is to get tax money 
locally, but it will cost all of us less if we 
get it locally to spend locally rather than 
letting the Federal Government get it locally 
to spend locally. This is like pouring butter- 
milk from one glass to another. By the time 
it gets to the third glass, there is about 20 
percent less to drink.” 

We have been busy at the national level. 
While the President insisted that his budget 
for fiscal 1964, the largest in peacetime by far, 
was a “tight” budget, your Representatives, 
both Democrats and Republicans, in the 
House, have so far reduced it by over a bil- 
lion dollars. And, since we began to look 
over President Kennedy’s shoulder, he, him- 
self, has recommended further reductions of 
$674,078,000. 

One can hope the Senate will help—but 
that remains to be seen. One reason they 
are sometimes called the “Upper” House is 
derived from their “upping” the appropri- 
ation bills we in the House send over there. 
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I have grown extremely suspicious of the 
glittering and platitudinous proposals that 
promise everything and produce such meager 
and such atrophying results. 

I find myself voting “No” on so many 
proposals that lead away, in my honest 
opinion, from the encouragement of proud 
statehood and self-reliant local government. 

Our vaunted Federal Government is not 
great within itself. Its power rests upon the 
greatness of the individual citizen whose 
sweat creates income and national credit, 

and whose freedom results in the glories of 
our cherished standards of morals and in- 
come. 

Do you wonder that I am concerned about 
our ponderous debt, our sliding dollar, our 
bloated budgets that lead us headlong to 
the spurious pot-of-gold at the end of the 
rainbow? 

I share with the President of the Union a 
desire to get this country going. Yet, after 
two years, unemployment remains virtually 
the same. The growth of centralism is the 
one thing that has really got going. The one 
promise that we politicians are usually care- 
ful not to make, is the promise that our 
election will assure the growth of bu- 
reaucracy. We would not run on a platform 
espousing the primrose path to the central, 
authoritarian state. 

13 of the most intriguing and disturb- 

g programs before us is that of Federal 
h in the business of rural and 
area economic improvement. 

It began in 1955 with a proposal, the rural 
development program, to improve depressed 
rural counties. Some real gains have been 
recorded, surprisingly enough without the 
use of Federal money. The economic self- 
analysis that has honestly been faced by 
local people has been healthy in many ways. 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges apparently 
saw this when he said that he wished de- 
pressed areas would conduct their own eco- 
nomic development program. 

Now we face a whole phalanx of alluring 
proposals, involving the injection of Federal 
moneys in a multitude of local communities, 
As I have said, far more than the money 
appropriated will allow. There is no doubt 
but that certain of these projects can be 
fully justified. If they lead to permanent 
progress, if they spell permanent jobs for 
taxpayers and are essential, they'll get all 
the support I can give or muster for them, 
for then local strength and initiative will 
follow. 

But, I just can’t bring myself to vote, as 
a palliative, for Federal money for swimming 
pools and golf courses. I can’t bring myself 
to spend money we don’t have for things we 
can get along without. The sad fact is that 
so much in the accelerated public works 
proposal, sounds like the old Works Progress 
Administration, and one cannot resist the 
thought that the centralists are going back 
to 1933, when our debt was $16 billion, to 
solve the problems of 1963, when our debt is 
over $300 billion. It is my belief that the 
Government, of, by, and for a free people 
should so liberate its industry that its own 
economy will produce these advantages for 
us; that is, if Federal bureaucracy will let us. 

I believe that there is still sense in Ben 
Franklin's admonition that we should not 
build two fireplaces when we have fuel but 
for one. 

I hope, by now, I have convinced you that 
I would have every American at least 9 feet 
tall as far as creative purpose is concerned 
no matter what his stature or physical handi- 
caps may be. I would build, if I could, the 
desire to measure up to the glory of this 
flag, this land of freedom—as a land of love, 
self-reliance, and opportunity. 

It can be done. I have seen it in my time. 
From the sod houses of the Midwest, the log 
cabins of all States, the row houses of Balti- 
more and Washington, D.C., the tenement 
slums, the mansions, the tents, the trailers— 
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wherever there is love and purpose—there 
comes forth a useful life. It is the product 
of family and local infiuence. Heavens. 
This is where the Federal Government col- 
lects its taxes. 

Our destiny in the history of civilization 
rests with our strength, and not in a fruitless 
recitation of our weaknesses no matter what 
the moment’s political advantage. 

When I sometimes meditate on the con- 
ditions that made this country great, I ar- 
rive at the inescapable conclusion that there 
are a lot of laws we could well do without. 

I hope you, too, will give some time to such 
thoughts. Think of the frustrations, the 
limitations, prohibitions and inferiority com- 
plexes that are so often the byproduct of 
statutes that began with such musical titles 
and even noble intent. We need to liberate 
the men and women who labor and create— 
not fence them in. Government should exist 
for them, as well—to further their cause 
too—not just for the purpose of spending 
excessive amounts of time and money on the 
unproductive. 

Your meeting here today is an evidence of 
your desire to work in that direction. Our 
need is interdependence of an honorable 
partnership of local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment—a stop to this ever-growing rush 
toward centralism. 

Thank you for inviting me to be with you 
today, and allowing me to participate in this 
most constructive meeting and to enjoy such 
a refreshing atmosphere where men join to- 
gether to discuss the problems of the very 
foundation upon which our great Nation 
rests, 


Hon. R. Sargent Shriver, Peace Corps 
Director, Gives Significant Address at 
75th Anniversary Commencement of 
Salem (W. Va.) College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 1963 
is a significant year for all West Virgin- 
ians, particularly those who have been 
closely associated with the steady growth 
of my alma mater, Salem College. 

Located in Salem, W. Va., this small, 
private, liberal arts college is observing 
the anniversaries of events important in 
its life as an institution which molds 
American youth. This is the 10th year 
in which the helpful programs of the 
American Humanics Foundation have 
been in existence on the campus. Like- 
wise, this is Salem’s diamond jubilee 
year, and the 75th anniversary of its 
woe commencement exercises held in 
1888. 

Finally, this is “Centennial ’63”—West 
Virginia’s 100th year of statehood, and 
the time set aside for commemoration of 
our past, and rededication to challenges 
of the future. 

It was my privilege to be present at a 
portion of the 75th anniversary com- 
mencement exercises, and related pro- 
grams at Salem College, which lasted 
from Friday, May 24, through Thursday, 
May 30. 

On Tuesday, May 28, Mrs. Randolph 
and I hosted a luncheon in honor of the 
Honorable R. Sargent Shriver, Director 
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of the Peace Corps. In attendance were 
members of the faculty and board of di- 
rectors of Salem College. Distinguished 
guests included: Charles R. Van Horn, 
assistant to the president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad; Mayor and Mrs. 
Roger E. Garrett, of Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
T. Edward Davis, chairman of the Salem 
College board of directors; Byron Ran- 
dolph, West Virginia counsel for the 
Claude Worthington Benedum Founda- 
tion; Attorney Eugene Eason, of the 
Clarksburg committee; U.S. Attorney 
Robert Maxwell; Mrs. Samuel Kistler, 
chairman of the faculty committee; and 
Miss Alta Van Horn, academic con- 
sultant. 

Also participating in the luncheon 
program was Dr. Alfred T. Hill, execu- 
tive secretary of the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Small Colleges. Dr. Hill 
expressed a meaningful tribute to Direc- 
tor Shriver and to Salem College, indi- 
cating that our West Virginia institution 
is contributing much to the advance- 
ment of quality education. 

I request that the comments of Dr. 
Hill be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks, 

Mr. President, a second gathering of 
special note took place on Tuesday, May 
28, at Salem College—the recognition 
convocation, at which the Honorable R. 
Sargent Shriver gave the inspiring mes- 
sage. It was my privilege to introduce 
the Peace Corps Director, and to com- 
ment on his commendable achievements 
as leader of this worldwide venture to- 
ward improved international under- 
standing. 

Director Shriver presented a dynamic 
address, discussing the qualifications of 
America as the leader of the free world. 
He pointed out that we have entered a 
grave period in which both our capabili- 
ties and our resolve will be sorely tested, 
and expressed the confidence that young 
Americans would respond with deter- 
mination. 

I request that my introductory greet- 
ing, and the address of Hon. Sargent 
Shriver at the recognition convocation 
of Salem College, May 28, 1963, be 
reprinted at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

The 75th anniversary commencement 
exercises of Salem College were held on 
Thursday, May 30, and were attended 
by approximately 1,000 persons. 

Focal point of the week’s activities was 
reached when Dr, K. Duane Hurley, 
president of Salem College, conferred 
degrees on a graduating class of 133, 
one of the largest in Salem’s history. 
However, an effective part of the pro- 
gram was carried forward by the stu- 
dents themselves. 

John Griggs, student federation pres- 
ident for the coming year, thanked those 
organizations and private groups which 
have materially assisted in the expan- 
sion of Salem College. Larry Miller, 
student federation president for 1962- 
63, spoke of the support that Salem has 
received from individuals through the 
years. He especially singled out for 
praise the late Michael L. Benedum, Dr. 
and Mrs. A. S. Burdick, Mr. and Mrs, 
D. M. Davis, and Mr. and Mrs. Harper 
Ramsburg. The final student speaker 
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was Jennings Randolph, Jr., great 
grandson of Jesse Randolph, first chair- 
man of the board of Salem College. He 
pointed out ways in which the Federal 
Government can participate in educa- 
tion, in making possible long-range 
plans, student loans, and programs for 
housing, building and research. 

President Hurley announced that in 
keeping with the commencement theme 
“Partners in Education,” specific recog- 
nition would be given to organizations 
and persons whose interest in education 
has made academic excellence possible 
at Salem. Members of the Salem Col- 
lege Board of Directors presented cita- 
tions and plaques to the recipients, as 
follows: Edwin Bond, of Salem, to Wil- 
liam Wilson, C.I.T. Financial Corpora- 
tion representative; Mrs. Oscar Nelson, 
of Charleston, to Attorney Byron Ran- 
dolph, attorney for the Claude Worth- 
ington Benedum Foundation; Board of 
Directors Chairman T. Edward Davis, of 
Salem, to James Hosey, representative 
of the United States Steel Foundation; 
Sanford Randolph of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
to Walter Koupal, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Foundation representative; and, Harley 
D. Bond of Plainfield, N.J., to H. K. Baer, 
secretary of the State board of edu- 
cation. As a member of the board of 
directors of Salem College it was my 
joy to present an award to Jay DeVon, 
director of the College Housing Branch 
of the Federal Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. Almost $1 million in 
loans have been made for buildings on 
the campus. 

Dr. William C. Sanborn, academic 
dean, presented to President Hurley the 
graduating class, Degrees were awarded 
and the ceremonies were concluded with 
the reading of the beautiful poem, “This 
Is Salem College,” by the author, Dr. 
John Nelson, of Clarksburg. 

I request that the poem This Is Salem 
College” be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

Also taking part in the commence- 
ment exercises were: Rev. W. S. Patter- 
son, minister of the Salem Methodist 
Church, who gave the invocation; Rev. 
Edward W. Turns, pastor of the Salem 
Baptist Church, who read the scripture; 
Rev. C. W. P. Hansen, pastor of the 
Salem Seventh Day Baptist Church, who 
gave the opening prayer; and Rev. Men- 
dell L. Gainer, pastor of the Salem Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, who 
offered the benediction. 

At the baccalaureate service, held 
Sunday evening at the Nathan Goff 
Armory, Clarksburg, W. Va., an in- 
spirational and meaningful message 
was brought by Dr. M. S. Harvey, min- 
ister of the First Methodist Church of 
Akron, Ohio. In his sermon “Six Weeks 
Til Frost,“ Dr. Harvey made reference 
to the life and worthwhile work of the 
famed West Virginia oil tycoon, Michael 
Late Benedum. Col. Paul G. Benedum, 
nephew of the late industrialist-philan- 
thropist, received an honorary doctorate 
in humanities at the baccalaureate. 
Col. Benedum is now president of the 
Claude Worthington Benedum Founda- 
tion, a group which has been instrumen- 
tal in advancing many educational proj- 
ects in the Mountain State. 
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During the observances of the 75th 
anniversary commencement a degree 
was also conferred on Hon. R. Sargent 
Shriver. The Peace Corps Director re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor 
of humanics at the recognition convo- 
cation, May 28. 

Mr. President, Salem College has 
proven itself a valued and respected 
member of the academic community, 
and has been faithful in its service to 
the citizens of West Virginia. For three- 
quarters of a century Salem has existed 
for no other purpose than to provide for 
its sons and daughters a sound back- 
ground of intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual discipline. Its success has added 
significantly to the dignity and strength 
of this Nation. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GREETINGS TO SALEM COLLEGE 


(By Alfred T. Hill, executive secretary, Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of Small Colleges) 


Senator Randolph, Mr. Shriver, President 
Hurley, distinguished guests, and friends of 
Salem College, it is my privilege and pleasure 
to bring you greetings on the 75th anniver- 
sary of Salem College from the Council for 
the Advancement of Small Colleges. 

I believe, Mr. Shriver, that you and I have 
more in common than we have realized. You 
have been dealing through the Peace Corps 
with what have been called underdeveloped 
countries. They might now more appro- 
priately be called the fastest growing coun- 
tries. I have been working through Council 
for the Advancement of Small Colleges with 
what were once described as underdeveloped 
colleges. They are now known as America’s 
fastest growing colleges, 

Seven years ago, when Council for the 
Advancement of Small Colleges was founded, 
it was characterized by the slogan, “the for- 
gotten colleges.” In order to boost its own 
morale in its early days, the council adopted 
the slogan, “the noise you hear is progress.” 
Now it is living up genuinely to its more 
mature slogan, “advancing quality educa- 
tion.” 

Salem, on its 75th anniversary, with a 
booming enrollment, several new buildings 
recently completed and another just started, 
recent acceptance into membership of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, a recent grant of the 
$25,000 quality improvement award from 
the United States Steel Foundation, and a 
long-range development campaign in prog- 
ress, is a good example of the last two slogans. 
Certainly it is no longer a “forgotten col- 
lege.” 

One of the reasons why it will never be for- 
gotten is the friendship and influence of men 
like Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH. His grand- 
father, Jesse Randolph, was the first chair- 
man of the board of Salem in 1889. His 
father, Ernest Randolph, was the first degree 
graduate from the college in 1894 and served 
on the board for 11 years. Senator RANDOLPH 
was graduated from Salem in 1924 and has 
been a trustee for 40 years. His son, 
Jennings Randolph, Jr., will graduate from 
Salem this week. This record of four gen- 
erations of one family in close association 
with this college is one of the more unusual 
stories of higher education in America—a 
story in which we can all take pride. 

I hope some day the phrase, “Federal aid 
to education,” will be abolished and in its 
place will be substituted the phrase, Fed- 
eral investment in education.” What I mean 
by this is well illustrated by the case of 
Salem College. The Federal Government has 
contributed billions of dollars to higher ed- 
ucation covering a wide range of activities 
and penetrating the system in depth, And 
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in return each generation has reaped the re- 
ward of the investment made by the pre- 
ceding generation. Take Salem, for example. 
This one small college has contributed four 
U.S. Senators, two U.S. Congressmen, two 
State Governors, and hundreds of alumni 
serving in the public school systems within 
a radius of 200 miles. In other words, the 
investment of public funds has produced a 
high yield in terms of public service from 
this small college far out of proportion to its 
size, age, and wealth This story could be 
repeated in essence by many similar small 
colleges across the country. 

Salem College is a great institution not 
because of its size but because of the intel- 
lectual content of its curriculum. It is great 
not because of the research or publications 
of its faculty members, but because of their 
dedication to good classroom teaching. It is 
great not because of the number of courses 
listed in its catalog, but because of its tradi- 
tions of patriotism, scholarship, and prepara- 
tion for public service. It is great not 
because of its distinguished alumni, but be- 
cause of the moral content of its academic 
program. Salem has been dedicated for 
75 years to the main task of higher educa- 
tion, namely, the development among its 
students of ideas and ideals. 

This is why I consider it an honor to bring 
greetings and congratulations on its 75th 
anniversary to Salem College from the Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of Small Colleges— 
an organization of small, private, liberal arts 
colleges dedicated to advancing quality edu- 
cation. 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH IN 
INTRODUCTION OF HON. R. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
DIRECTOR OF THE PEACE CORPS, RECOGNITION 
CONVOCATION, SALEM COLLEGE, SALEM, 
W. Va. 


It is a genuine privilege to participate in 
the recognition convocation ceremonies hon- 
oring the Salem College graduating class of 
1963. 

This is a particularly significant occasion, 
not merely because of the fact that Salem 
is my alma mater, or because of my more- 
than-casual acquaintance with one of the 
degree candidates [Jennings Randolph, Jr.]; 
today is an important day because it is in 
a sense the anniversary of achievements 
which have become meaningful in the his- 
tory of our college. 

This is the 10th year in which the helpful 
programs of the American Humanics Foun- 
dation have been in existence on this cam- 
pus. For a decade, service-minded young 
men and women have had the opportunity 
to receive training for lives of youth lead- 
ership—careers in guidance and counseling, 
scouting, or as leaders of other community- 
oriented organizations. 

And, this is Salem College’s Diamond Jubi- 
lee Year, For three-quarters of a century 
this institution has existed with no other 
aim than to provide for its sons and daugh- 
ters a sound background of intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual discipline. The life of 
each graduate is testimony to this goal. 

Finaily, these exercises are held during 
“Centennial 83 — West Virginia’s 100th year 
of statehood and the time set aside for com- 
memoration of our past, and a rededication 
to the tasks of the future. This, too, lends 
solemnity to the occasion. 

Members of the Salem College class of 
1963, are fortunate to graduate amid such 
history and recognition. However, in my 
view, they are not the only favored ones. 
Every young American who will finish his 
undergraduate education in May and June 
will be entering a world of challenge, a world 
of change, a world of contradiction. There 
is vital work to be done. There are monu- 
mental problems which must be overcome 
and bitter conflicts which must be resolved. 

Youth will find myriad opportunities to 
participate in the struggle to achieve for 
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mankind a better way of life, and to bring 
forth new understanding among the peoples 
of the earth. Each in his indiivdual way 
will contribute to the sum total of this ef- 
fort and each role is important. We re- 
member the words of Edward Everett Hale, 
who said: “I am only one, but still I am one. 
I cannot do everything, but still I can do 
something.” My young friends, you possess 
the power to “do something.” I trust you 
possess the purpose. 

There is in the world today an ideal ex- 
ample of people that “do something.” They 
are found at the far corners of the earth, 
teaching mathematics to Filipinos * * * 
helping Peruvians to build roads * * * 
bringing modern health methods and medi- 
cines to Nigeria * * *. The pay is small, the 
hours long—but the personal rewards are 
abiding. They are the men and women of 
the Peace Corps, an organization ably headed 
by our speaker. 

Peace Corps Director R. Sargent Shriver is 
a “doer” also. He is a gifted administrator, 
a keen judge of personnel, a determined 
worker. With what eminent news analyst 
Edward P. Morgan has called “a touch of 
genius and a truckload of determination” he 
and his coworkers have welded a heteroge- 
neous group of volunteers into an effective 
force for improved global understanding. He 
is harnessing the vigor, enthusiasm, and 
fresh ideas of youth and the maturity of 
older folk, with results that have evoked 
favorable reactions from knowledgeable 
leaders throughout the world. 

Our honored guest brought rare and 
valuable qualifications to his present as- 
signment. He has seen service as a school 
board member, lawyer, and editor, as well as 
being active in interracial groups, charity 
endeavors, and educational activities. He has 
been general manager of the Merchandise 
Mart, in Chicago, the world’s largest com- 
mercial office building, has served aboard 
submarines and battleships during World 
War II, and received honorary degrees from 
seven institutions. 

Director Shriver personifies the trend to- 
ward young ideas and the fresh approach. 
In its information program on Capitol Hill 
the Peace Corps has the disturbing habit of 
distributing information about itself that is 
not always completely complimentary. 
When questioned on this unusual policy, Mr. 
Shriver explained that it was planned that 
Way so that no one could accuse the Corps 
of spending money just to praise itself. And 
he has displayed a decided penchant for 
economy, frequently using less than his 
budget, and insuring that Corps volunteers 
are accorded no special privileges. This in- 
tent to keep his own house in order and will- 
ingness to see all sides of a situation are win- 
ning for Mr. Shriver a position of genuine 
respect. 

The Peace Corps is an international human 
relations force manned by “doers.” It ex- 
presses to nations and, equally important, 
to peoples of good will the sincere concern 
of America. It promotes global harmony 
through the mutual understanding of joint 
effort. It has for its leader one of the truly 
dynamic young Americans in public life. 

Friends, I present the Director of the 
Peace Corps, the Honorable R. Sargent 
Shriver. 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, DIREC- 
TOR, Peace Corps, AT SALEM COLLEGE 

In speaking to you men and women of 
Salem College, I want to set forth not the 
doctrine of what Theodore Roosevelt called 
ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the de- 
manding life, the life of sacrifice and service, 
of work and toil in the interest of your 
country. 

Around this globe people are wondering if 
Americans can live that doctrine as well as 
they preach it. There is one big question: 
Is America qualified to lead the free world? 
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Why are they asking it? Why is there 
doubt? Because of the evidence that Amer- 
icans have gone soft and are no longer ca- 
pable of sustained personal sacrifice for their 
country. The president of one of our largest 
universities says we are beset by “spiritual 
flabbiness.” I recently heard it said that 
we are producing a strange new kind of hu- 
man being—‘“a guy with a full belly, an 
empty mind, and a hollow heart.” 

John Steinbeck, writing to Adlai Steven- 
son, pointed with alarm to four impressions 
of the American people he has gained in the 
last few years: First, a creeping, all-per- 
vading immorality; second, a hunger, a 
thirst, a yearning for something unknown; 
third, the violence, cruelty, and hypocrisy 
symptomatic of a people which has too 
much; and, fourth, the surly, ill temper 
that afflicts human beings when they are 
frightened. 

Where do we go to gather additional evi- 
dence? We might pick up the New York 
Times and glance at the accounts of price- 

in the business community and 
featherbedding in the labor movement. 

We might call as a witness Forrest Evashev- 
ski, athletic director at Iowa State, who 
would tell us that when he recommended a 
top graduate for a job with a major American 
company, the first question the young man 
asked was: “What are the pension benefits?” 

Americans are not alone, however, in 
doubting the intellectual and spiritual fiber 
of modern America. I encountered these 
doubts all around the world on my first trip. 
“Yours was the first revolution,” I was told 
in India by Ashadevi, a vigorous, woman 
associate of Mahatma Ghandi. “Do you 
think young Americans possess the spirit- 
ual values they must have to bring the 
spirit of that revolution to our country? 
Your Peace Corps must touch the idealism 
of America and bring that to us. Can you 
do it?” 

She put that question to me and I pass it 
on to you—to those of you who may be say- 
ing, as college graduates often do: “I cannot 
think of anything to do.” 

Let me tell you that a world is waiting 
for you, and there is plenty to do. 

On May 3 the new Prime Minister of Ny- 
asaland in Africa, Dr. Hastings Banda, sent 
a personal letter to our President at the 
White House in Washington. Here is what 
he wrote: 

“I should like you, personally, to know 
how very greatly I and my people appre- 
ciate the fine work which is being carried 
out by your Peace Corps volunteers in 
Nyasaland, 

“These young men and women are true 
ambassadors—with their youth and vigor, 
their friendliness and kindness, their sense 
of mission, their conception of service to the 
community, their dedication to the work in 
hand, their feeling for justice and their tol- 
erance—they embody characteristics to 
which your Nation, Mr. President, owes 
much of its greatness. 

“I am most grateful to them and to your 
Government, sir, for the services which they 
are rendering to my people. 

“In addition to expressing my appreciation 
of the work and influence of the Corps in 
Nyasaland, I have one other motive in writ- 
ing this letter. 

“It is to express the hope that you and 
your Government will be able to provide me 
with the services of more volunteers. 

“We shall shortly be in great need of a con- 
siderable number of additional trained per- 
sonnel—particularly doctors, nurses, engl- 
neers, lawyers, and secondary school teachers. 

“It is my earnest hope, Mr. President, that 
you and your Government will feel able to 
help my people in this way. Indeed we look 
to you for such assistance until we have pro- 
duced a sufficiency of trained men and women 
for our own purpose. I venture to hope, sir, 
that we shall not look in vain.” 
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Dr. Banda’s request for more Peace 
volunteers in Nyasaland is duplicated in 50 
countries, Our files are full of such letters. 

Why is it that this African patriot, the 
George Washington of Nyasaland, so ardently 
speaks about the work of the Peace Corps 
volunteers while he advocates Africa for the 
Africans? Why do President Nkrumah of 
Ghana, President Sekou Toure of Guinea, and 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia request 
more Peace Corps volunteers and at the same 
time politely deport thousands of skilled 
European technicians? 

Why is it that in the late 1950's we were 
all shocked at the spectacle of the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States being spat upon 
and derided in Latin American universities, 
and “Yankee, Go Home” was a popular slogan 
of the underdeveloped world. Yet today the 
Peace Corps volunteers are being received 
warmly and worldwide. 

Why is this? 

First, of overwhelming importance is the 
fact that the Peace Corps volunteers are 
members of a new generation in the United 
States, members of your generation, not 
mine, They represent what you think and 
believe in, not what your parents or grand- 
parents thought. They are not burdened 
with old prejudices. They are not tired, or 
bored—they are not self-satisfied, they do not 
think they have all the answers—they are 
willing to learn from other nations and other 
cultures. They enjoy the chance to work on 
their own without constant supervision by 
their elders. They are confident; they are 
courageous; they are eager to serve their 
fellow man. 

Peace Corps volunteers average 26 years 
of age. Of them, 4,324 are now serving in 45 
countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
By Christmas 9,000 of them will be at work 
overseas. They are teachers, farmers, nurses, 
fishermen, mechanics, geologists, librarians, 
electricians, bricklayers, athletic coaches, 
community development workers. They are 
free American citizens who have volunteered 
to work in a foreign country, free to operate 
in their assignments as they think best, and 
subject only to the rules of conduct observed 
by any responsible adult in a free society. 
They are not forced to follow some party 
line which we enunciate from Washington. 

A Peace Corps volunteer, therefore, is 
really a “rare bird.” He is unique. He 
goes to a foreign country to work within 
that country’s system; he helps fill their 
needs as they see them; he speaks their 
language; he lives in the way they live and 
under their laws; he does not try to change 
their religion; he does not seek to make a 
profit from conducting business in their 
country; he does not interfere in their po- 
litical or military affairs. 

And because of this he has been wel- 
comed where others were turned away. 

But I do not believe the tremendous re- 
sponse to the Peace Corps was an accident— 
or the result of a mere desire for adventure. 
Its success is because it reflects the deepest 
currents of the American tradition. A tra- 
dition nowhere better exemplified than here 
in West Virginia. 

It is the tradition summed up by Lincoln 
when, at Edwardsville, Ind., he admonished 
his countrymen: “What constitutes the bul- 
wark of your own liberty and independence? 
It is not our frowning battlements or bris- 
tling sea coasts. * * * our defense is in the 
preservation of the rpirit which prized 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in lands 
everywhere.” 

I would be the first to admit that we haye 
not always been true to this tradition. We 
have not always supported freedom abroad 
nor fully realized it at home. At times we 
have been aggressive in our attitude toward 
others or unjust in our attitude toward our 
own citizens. We have sometimes failed to 
understand the aspiration of people in other 
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lands or to fulfill the hopes of our own 
people—and no one knows this better than 
the people of West Virginia. 

These principles are still deeply embedded 
in the lives of those who live across our 
land. It is because the men and women 
of the Peace Corps are the inheritors of these 
beliefs, because they have absorbed them in 
the schoolrooms and churches, on the farms 
and cities of our country, that they have 
been able to cross barriers of language and 
culture, religious faith and social structure, 
to touch the deep chord of common hope 
and principle which belongs to all men. 

The first of these principles is the con- 
viction that the goals of the American Revo- 
lution against colonial rule were universal 
goals. We were not simply fighting for 
American values; we were part of the greater 
revolution of man as he struggles to be free. 
It was expressed by Thomas Jefferson when 
in a letter to George Washington, he wrote, 
“Every man and every body of men on earth 
possess the right of self-government. They 
receive it with their being from the hand of 
nature.” Today others are fighting for the 
same right of self-government throughout 
this world. And it is because our volun- 
teers believe that no nation has the right to 
impose its will on others that they welcome 
the opportunity to go out and help others 
carry forward this great work. Our debt of 
gratitude to the developing and emerging 
nations of the world is that they have re- 
minded us of our own traditions. We were 
in danger of losing our way among the tele- 
vision sets, the supermarkets, and the mate- 
rial abundance of a rich society. By letting 
us participate in their struggles they have 
given us a chance to find ourselves. 

The second of these principles is our deep 
belief in a pluralistic world society. We 
built a country out of many lands and from 
people of a hundred different backgrounds 
and beliefs. Today our President is the 
grandson of an immigrant to Boston. His 
predecessor came from the rural heartland 
of America. Our States warred 
against each other for commerce and terrl- 
tory. And today there are still frictions and 
difficulties between regions and faiths and 
colors. But the success we have had in 
‘building a free nation lies in our confidence 
in a society which contains many societies. 
Our strength lies in the richness of our dif- 
ferences. And thus we do not fear the 
liberating discords of a pluralistic world so- 
ciety. We do not seek to impose a monolith- 
ic creed or system on the rich diversity of 
humanity. Thus our volunteers go out, not 
to change peoples but to help them build 
their own societies as they themselves desire 
to build them, 

Third of these principles is the belief in 
the power of individual moral conscience 
to remake the world—that man has a higher 
duty than his obligation to party or state: 
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a duty to conscience and common humanity. 
This belief in man’s inner moral conscience 
not only makes the welfare of the individual 


others. In the last analysis it is not govern- 
ments or organization which will bring 
fruition to man’s hopes but the energies 
and talents of millions of individuals work- 
ing across national borders and dedicated to 
the service of mankind. 

A great American philosopher expressed 
this when he wrote: “Let our affection flow 
out to our fellows; it would operate in a day 
the greatest of all revolutions.” That same 
belief is the root of the Peace Corps idea. 

The last of these principles is American 
optimism—the belief that all things are 
possible to men of determination and energy 
and a willingness to toil. This belief came 
naturally to those who threw off the bonds 
of colonial rule and succeeded, with their 
own efforts, in subduing a wild and rich 
continent. But this same sense of man’s 
limitless capacity is also moving now in 
Africa, in Asia, in Europe, and Latin Amer- 
ica. It has brought freedom to millions and 
inspires tireless efforts to build new societies. 

These principles are fundamental human 
beliefs. On them rests the of our 
Nation. They have now stirred us to action 
in sending out thousands of Americans dedi- 
cated on a world scale to the same cause 
which built our Nation. As we help others 
to build their societies, they, in turn, help 
us to strengthen ours. 

These are the American principles which 
have given shape and meaning to the Peace 
Corps. This is what the Peace Corps 
represents. 

And because it is your Peace Corps, I envy 
you. 

Other generations of West Virginians have 
had the chance to fight for these principles 
on the field of battle. And they responded 
with immense determination and courage. 

You can now struggle for the same cause 
with the tools of peace and progress—your 
skills and thought and dedication. 

A Peace Corps volunteer, David Crozier, 
was killed in a motor vehicle accident in 
Colombia. He had written his parents: “If 
it came to it, I had rather give my life 
helping these people rather than looking 
down a gun barrel at them.” 

Across the world are hundreds of millions 
of people struggling to break the bonds which 
chain them to lives of poverty and disease 
and hoplessness. You, the citizens of this 
historic State, have the chance— the 
Peace Corps and in a dozen different ways to 
help them break those bonds. 

By rising to this challenge—this unprece- 
dented opportunity never before offered to 
any generation of Americans—you will carry 
forward, across the world, the same ideals 
which your ancestors labored for here in 
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these hills and farms. You will be giving 
the answer to those who doubt whether 
America still has the toughness and dedica- 
tion which made her great. 


THIS Is SALEM COLLEGE (DIAMOND JUBILEE) 
(By John F. Nelson) 
“In the beginning, God,” 
These hills, this lovely valley, 
A colony, a yearning, 
A valley of learning. 
This is Salem College. 


What depth of soil has settled here, 
Whence waters run to the sea, 
What eagerness of mind, 

So sure to find, 

With masters of life and logic, 
What God designs to be. 

This is Salem College. 


Carefully nursed in infancy, 

Its childhood gravely shaken 

By fears and tears, 

While across the years, 

Battles were lost but campaigns won 
With a generalship that cost 
Bended knees and wee hours— 

This is Salem College. 


Not at the top does learning begin, 

But somewhere farther down; 

Minds, like skyscrapers, are deeply bound 
To ancient rock, yet alive and free, 
Building vigor, honor, and knowledge, 
Not a “tower of Babel,” 

But a temple of humility. 

This is Salem College. 


New times require new maps, 
More space and quality; 
Challenged by modernity and awe 
With poundings at the door, 

How can we meet the call? 

“Go forward,” said God, “and see.” 
So often, in the crucial hour, 
Came decisive forces—and more. 
This is Salem College. 


From everywhere, they came 
To this magnetic center, 

They worked; they played; 
Made friends and prayed; 
Endeared to their alma mater, 
Never rejecting, 

Always respecting. 

See them on the slopes of life; 
Servants of man on every plateau; 
With some at the very top, 
The glory of God, reflecting. 
This is Salem College. 


So here we are in sixty-three 
Our diamond jubilee. 


These hills, this lovely valley, 
But behold: 

A wider community yearning; 
A greater valley of learning. 
This is Salem College. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Colossians 3: 2: Set your affections on 
things above, not on things on the earth. 

Eternal God, our Father, may we daily 
feel the urge to ascend and reach up to 
new heights of dedication to Thee and 
to the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

May we be eager to respond to the call 
of our country to give our very best and 
have our life count in making our social 
order nobler and better. 


Help us to protect our Nation from 
those disintegrating and diabolical forces 
which would undermine those foundation 
stones of morality and religion upon 
which the Founding Fathers sought to 
build our Republic. 

Give us a passion for justice and right- 
eousness and a longing to be obedient 
to law and order and to contribute to 
the honor and prestige of our democ- 


racy. 
To Thy name we ascribe all the praise. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a resolution, 
as follows: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 153 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Honorable Francis E. WALTER, late 
a Representative from the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
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atives and transmit an enrolled copy there- 
of to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn until Thursday next. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 249. An act to amend section 632 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
an extension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
hospitalization of certain veterans. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5366) entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, the Executive Office of the 
President, and certain independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes.” 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE—TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
the resolution, House Resolution 376, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of H. Res. 17, Eighty-eighth Congress, 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is hereby authorized to send not 
more than six of its members on June 8, 
1963, to Paris, France, on aviation matters. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provisions 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the com- 
mittee in carrying out its official duties un- 
der section 190(d) of title 2, United States 


e: 
Provided, (1) That no member of said com- 
mittee shall receive or expend local curren- 
cies or appropriated funds for subsistence in 
an amount in excess of the maximum per 
diem rates approved for oversea travel as set 
forth in the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations, as revised and amended by the 
Bureau of the Budget; (2) that no member 
of said committee shall receive or expend 
an amount for transportation in excess of 
actual transportation costs; (3) no appropri- 
ated fund shall be expended for the purpose 
of defraying expenses of members of said 
committee in any country where counterpart 
funds are available for this purpose. 

That each member of said committee shall 
make to the chairman of said committee an 
itemized report showing the number of days 
visited in each country whose local curren- 
cies were spent, the amount of per diem 
furnished and the cost of transportation if 
furnished by public carrier, or if such trans- 
portation is furnished by an agency of the 
United States Government, the identification 
of the agency, All such individual reports 
shall be filed by the chairman with the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and shall 
be open to public inspection. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Avery], and pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 
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Mr. Speaker, this resolution is simply 
an authorization to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
send not more than six of its members 
on June 8, 1963, to Paris, France, on 
aviation matters. It also provides that 
for the purposes of the trip the six 
members of the committee may expend 
counterpart funds, but that they must 
account for the same as set forth in the 
resolution. These members will attend 
an international aviation conference, 
where there will be lectures and demon- 
stration of new aerial equipment, and 
aviation systems. 

This resolution writes into law the 
safeguards which it spells out. Had we 
had these safeguards in the past, Mem- 
bers of the House would have avoided 
the criticism that has been heaped upon 
them in connection with foreign travel. 

I urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controversy 
over this resolution. However, I would 
say that the significance it has is that 
it might become the format for travel 
authorizations for membership of the 
House. Therefore, the ramifications of it 
might be a little broader than as applied 
just to this one convention or this one 
circumstance. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be well to point 
out that this resolution, I think, deals 
in specifics rather than in some rather 
nebulous terms which has been true here- 
tofore. Therefore it comes to the floor 
of the House without opposition from 
the Rules Committee. If there is opposi- 
tion to the resolution it has not come 
to the attention of the members of the 
Rules Committee. 

In the first place, it provides travel to 
a place 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. Yes, 
gentleman from Illinois. 


I yield to the 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the importance of this subject 
and the interest that the membership 
should have in it, I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 70] 
Aspinall Gill Rhodes, Ariz. 
Baring Goodell Rivers, Alaska 
Bates Gubser Roberts, Ala 
B Hanna Rogers, Colo. 
Blatnik Harvey, Mich. Rostenkowski 
Buckley Healey Roybal 
Celler Holifield St. George 
Chenoweth Long, Md. St Germain 
Clausen ki Scott 
Dawson Miller, Calif. Shelley 
Dent Montoya Thompson, N.J 
Diggs Morris Trimble 
Edwards Morton Watson 
Fogarty Nedzi Westland 
Foreman O'Konski Wilson, Bob 
Forrester Powell Wilson, 
Fulton, Tenn. Rains Charles H. 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 383 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE—TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I stated 
just before the quorum call that in my 
judgment the importance or significance 
of this resolution is not so much in the 
authorization itself, but that it very well 
could become a format for the travel au- 
thorization resolutions of other Mem- 
bers of the House subsequently. 

I was about to point out that this reso- 
lution, different from some others that 
we have had before the House, deals in 
specifics. It designates the place to 
which members of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce expect to 
travel. It states there will be no more 
than six members to take this trip, and it 
has some very severe—and I think that 
is right—severe limitation on what their 
spending limitation will be. It is even 
less fiexible than the general resolution 
favorably considered by the House some 
weeks ago, and now pending in the other 
body. That resolution, if you will recall, 
authorizes a Member, at his choice, to 
elect whether he will accept a per diem 
that is scheduled for each foreign coun- 
try or whether he will elect to itemize 
and be reimbursed for such items as are 
reimbursable. This particular resolution 
removes the option. There is no option 
on this. He cannot elect to itemize such 
items as are reimbursable. He can spend 
no more and expect to be repaid or re- 
imbursed for no more than the per diem 
that has been scheduled by the Bureau 
of the Budget. That varies, of course, 
from country to country. 

I am advised by the chairman of the 
Committee on House Administration that 
there is some very narrow flexibility and 
that would be for some members of the 
executive branch and of the House, but 
basically—basically, I repeat, Mr. Speak- 
er, it would be the amount that is stipu- 
lated in that schedule. 

The other two restrictions are that the 
Member is limited to the actual cost of 
transportation and further that wher- 
ever counterpart funds are available they 
will be utilized rather than appropriated 
funds. 

If there is interest, and I am sure there 
is, on the part of the Members of the 
House, as to why the committee is going 
to Paris, France, as is recited in the reso- 
lution, the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is 
now on the floor and he can elaborate on 
that, if necessary. It is to attend an 
international aviation conference and 
there is certain experimental equipment 
in the way of flight control and technical 
control centers that will be demonstrated 
and they will be observed by these mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next, 
after the regular business of the House 
and special orders previously entered 
into, I be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, as I was 
about to say, I know of no objection to 
this resolution. If there is any objec- 
tion, it has not come to the attention of 
the members of the Committee on Rules 
or at least it has not come to the atten- 
tion of this particular member. I urge 
the adoption of this resolution. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. KornecAy] for a unanimous con- 
sent request. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce be permitted to sit while the 
House is in session today and engaged 
in general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the Committee 
on Education and Labor may sit today 
and tomorrow during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS, COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Subcom- 

mittee on Consumer Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 


There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE—TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY 
Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 

the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rums- 
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FELD], in order that the gentleman may 
propound a question, I presume, of the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. The statement was 
made that this resolution represented 
the format which would be used in fu- 
ture resolutions. I would like to know 
whether or not it would be appropriate 
to include in this and future resolutions 
some brief statement indicating what 
the purpose of the trip may be so that 
the Members of the House could have 
this information and so that the resolu- 
tion, when passed would specify the pur- 
poses of the trip. As the resolution now 
stands, the only indication shown is that 
the trip is on “aviation matters.” This 
appears to me to be a bit general. Pos- 
sibly this is not appropriate, but I am 
curious to known what the answer would 
be. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution as 
stated provides that the members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee would attend a program of avia- 
tion matters in Paris, France. We in- 
cluded more than just the flag show of 
the World Aviation Industry to be held 
in Paris at that time, because the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, under the 1958 act, 
has control of navigation aids for the 
military; that is, the Navy and the 
Army. We have a good many control 
tower operations in Europe and of course 
from the United States across the At- 
lantic. 

Mr. Speaker, the C-135 is a laboratory 
ship. The Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency intends to conduct his 
usual tests of these navigation aids 
across the Atlantic and of those control 
operations in Europe with this labora- 
tory ship while it is there. For that rea- 
son we included more than just going 
directly to Paris and back. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I see. I thank the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce for that 
response, and I thank the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Avery] for yielding. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I might say to the gentle- 
man that it is a highly important 
aviation meeting. It is one which is 
sponsored periodically by France. Rep- 
resentatives of the aviation industry 
throughout the world attend these 
meetings. 

I might say for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers of the House that the laboratory 


ship, the C-135, which is a 707, is going 


to be on display for a period of 2 days 
during this meeting so that the aviation 
industry throughout the world may ob- 
serve the operations of the United States 
with reference to such a ship, if they so 
desire. We expect there will be many 
who will go through it. We are invited 
to go with them on the trip; that is, on 
the ship which is making the trip. There 
will be no transportation costs involved 
because we are going on the plane which 
will be on display. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce a question. 

I wonder if there could be some en- 
couragement given at this time to Amer- 
ican manufacturers to buy American- 
made jetplanes instead of foreign-made 
jetplanes? I notice that one airline is 
buying six or seven big foreign-made jets 
that will take a good many millions of 
dollars out of this country and add to our 
distressed balance of payments situa- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman raises 
& very propitious question. It is true 
that one of our American international 
carriers did on yesterday announce the 
purchase of six of these supersonic planes 
that are being now developed through 
the joint cooperation of the British and 
the French Governments, so I am re- 
minded. 

It is also true that our own aviation 
industry should give a lot of attention— 
and I happen to know that it is—but 
it would cost this Government a great 
deal of money—toward the development 
of supersonic jets, and it has been sug- 
gested that on this particular mission 
that not only our committee but the 
Committee on Armed Services, which is 
likewise going to have a group on this 
particular mission, not with us but dur- 
ing the same time, that consideration 
be given to the supersonic plane. 

We decided, however, we would not 
have the time to go into that; there- 
fore, we did not ask for authority to 
look into that problem when we were 
there. I do hope later on we will have 
occasion to do it because it is going to 
be highly important in the future of the 
aviation industry of this country if we 
do not do something. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I would like to point out 
that at the present time practically 
every international airline in the world 
is using American jets, which has 
brought a lot of money into this coun- 
try. The reason they are using them 
is because they are the fastest and best 
they can buy. At the moment nobody 
in this country is developing a super- 
sonic jet. Not wanting to be left behind 
when other airlines buy supersonic jets, 
Pan American placed an order at the 
only place where they are available. I 
think this might be a little argument to 
spend some money to develop these 
planes so that we can stay No. 1 in the 
world in providing airplanes for inter- 
national travel. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to com- 
mend Pan American for its usual vision 
and farsightedness in making a con- 
tract with the British and French Gov- 
ernments for the delivery of one of these 
planes on a rotation basis with our own 
Government. I might say that the ones 
that are being developed have a speed 
of 1,400 miles an hour. I think that will 
give a boost to our own aviation industry 
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so that we can develop one that is su- 
perior to this one that is now on the 
board of the British and French 
Government. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the gentle- 
man said that we were putting on ex- 
hibition at the meeting in Paris a 
supersonic airliner. 

Mr. No. The gentleman 
did not say we were putting on an ex- 
hibition of supersonic planes. I said 
they were having this aviation show 
and we were putting on exhibition the 
FAC-C-135. This is what we call a 
laboratory ship with all the test equip- 
ment necessary for the Federal Aviation 
Agency to carry out its responsibility. 

Mr. GROSS. We make no super- 
sonic airliners? 

Mr. HARRIS. There are none at the 
present time. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the gentle- 
man from Ohio said they were buying 
supersonic airliners? 

Mr. HARRIS. I mentioned the fact 
they entered into a contract for the pur- 
chase of six, but they will not be de- 
livered until probably 1968. 

Mr. GROSS. I am unable to under- 
stand what they are getting that is so 
much better from the French and 
British Governments than our own air- 
craft factories can produce. 

Mr. HARRIS. To get an airplane 
that will travel 1,400 miles an hour in- 
stead of 700 miles an hour. 

Mr. GROSS. And a good deal 
cheaper; is that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. I would not say that. 
We do not know what the cost will be. 

Mr. HAYS. It should be said that the 
development of this airplane is going to 
cost a lot of money. Up to now the 
three companies, Douglas, Lockheed, and 
Boeing, have not been willing to risk 
their own capital in developing these 
planes. This plane is on the drawing 
boards of the British and French com- 
bine, but they say they can deliver one 
in 1968 that will travel 1,400 miles an 
hour. Boeing spent a good many mil- 
lions of dollars in developing one that 
would do 500 miles an hour. They said 
they would perform as they stated they 
would perform and many airlines 
bought airplanes from Boeing and 
Douglas, but it cost them a lot of money 
to develop this. The record will show 
that both Douglas and Lockheed have 
lost money on the jets that are now fly- 
ing. I agree with the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that Pan American should be 
congratulated for having the foresight 
to contract for planes which will keep 
them in business; because, as I under- 
stand it, if in 1968 you can fly the At- 
lantic in 1% or 2 hours, you are not 
going to take a plane that takes 6 hours. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that we have somewhat digressed 
from our original discussion of the res- 
olution, I am inclined to make a fur- 
ther comment myself on the subject 
which we have just discussed. Probably 
one of the most desirable commercial 
planes that we have now is the Boeing 
707. Where did the Boeing 707 come 
from? It was the old KC-135. It was 
& modification from a military plane. 
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Now, I would like to remind the Mem- 
bers of the House that we have had an- 
other project on the drawing boards of 
the Department of Defense and related 
industry. The B-70, now the RS-70. 
So, if you talk about mach 2 or mach 3 
planes, I would admonish you to review 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson] when the House debated 
the military procurement bill. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman 
from Kansas made reference a moment 
ago to the B-70 and insisted that the 
House should reconsider its position in 
regard to that aircraft. I might just 
comment to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, 
that the House has already appropriated 
something on the order of $1.3 billion 
for the development of three B-70 air- 
craft, mach 3 aircraft, which could con- 
ceivably, if it becomes successful, be used 
as a supersonic plane. The other day 
the Air Force announced that the 
schedule for flying this plane was fur- 
ther delayed, and the sentiment now is 
that it will not be in the air for another 
5 or 6 months. In other words, we have 
done everything this House could do to 
speed up this kind of plane. We do not 
need elaborate radar equipment for the 
B-70 to make a supersonic airplane, and 
I join the gentleman from Kansas in the 
hope that the B-70 will get up in the 
air, and if it does not work as a bomber, 
it may work as a supersonic airliner. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

3 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 388) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Epwtn E. Wrs, of Loui- 
siana, be, and he is hereby elected chairman 
of the Standing Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Un-American Activities. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
Mer motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION FOR 
THE MILITARY 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 386 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the ađoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6500) to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
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to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of my remarks I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 386 
provides for consideration of H.R. 6500, 
a bill to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 

purposes. The resolution provides an 
open rule with 2 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 6500 is to provide 
military construction authorization and 
related authority in support of the mil- 
itary departments during fiscal year 1964. 

The bill as approved by the Committee 
on Armed Services totals $1,633,472,000 
and provides construction authorization 
in support of the Active Forces, the Re- 
serve components, defense agencies, and 
family housing. 

The military construction require- 
ments outlined in the bill were developed 
on the same basis as were the Depart- 
ments’ requirements previously presented 
to the Congress for the procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels. This 
involves the so-called package program 
concept of identifying out military force 
structure with their primary missions 
and then assigning to these forces the 
weapons, equipment, and facilities re- 
quired to discharge, most effectively, 
these assigned mission responsibilities. 

The authorization program for fiscal 
year 1964 is based on a 5-year projec- 
tion of the missions and forces to be 
supported through fiscal year 1968. Such 
projects are particularly important in 
planning military construction, in view of 
the leadtime required for many con- 
struction projections. 

The authorizations requested in this 
bill, generally speaking, will cover con- 
struction which is required to be in place 
no later than the end of fiscal year 1966. 

The total amount of new construction 
authority originally requested by the 
departments for fiscal year 1964 
amounted to $1,941 million. The Depart- 
ment of Defense together with the 
Bureau of the Budget reduced the total 
of these military department requests 
approximately $814 million. 

The Committee on Armed Services, 
after extensive hearings by the full com- 
mittee on the departments’ request, re- 
duced the bill another $243 million. The 
action of the committee in reducing the 
bill does not in any way impair the 
operational effectiveness of the armed 
services nor does it in any way jeopar- 
dize our national security. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 386. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, with all 
of the distinguished members of the 
Committee on the Armed Services who 
are here present today and who will dis- 
cuss the bill later in general debate, there 
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is little need for a member of the Rules 
Committee to utilize very much time of 
the House. I will only say this: The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
advised the Rules Committee that this 
was the best bill that he had ever 
brought to the floor of the House. For 
a Member who has been bringing bills 
before the House for 50 years, I would 
say that would make this a pretty classi- 
cal matter, and inasmuch as most of the 
bills he has presented to us have passed 
with very little opposition I would say 
that we need not be greatly concerned 
as to the merits of the matter we will 
discuss and probably not debate here this 
afternoon. 

Any comment I would make, Mr. 
Speaker, would not be to the detailed 
provisions of the bill, because this would 
be adequately covered, I am sure, later 
on in general debate. 

I think there are about two or three 
policy provisions though that have been 
enunciated or pointed out on this bill 
which should be spread on the record at 
this point. They are not actually new 
but were new last year and have been 
further supported by provisions of the 
section of the bill. 

No. 1, there shall be no Capehart 
authorizations approved by Congress. 
They were terminated last year. That 
policy is set forth further in this bill this 
year. In other words, there will be no 
FHA guaranteed loans for military 
housing. Such military housing as will 
be constructed will be made possible by 
appropriated funds. In that connection 
I think that the chairman told us yester- 
day there are 10,000 new units provided 
for in this bill. This is a few less than 
were requested by the Department of 
Defense. 

In that same connection another 
statement was interesting, one I had not 
heard before; and I hope that the staff 
and the Members will check to see if I 
understood it properly. That is, that the 
military, despite all the existing military 
housing and it seerns that we have 
quite a bit, still depends on non-Gov- 
ernment-owned housing for 80 percent 
of their requirements. I think this is 
a rather interesting observation. On 
that basis I think we may probably an- 
ticipate that there will be continued re- 
quests for more military housing from 
year to year as long as our Armed Forces 
are kept up to their present strength. 

Another policy concerned housing and 
military construction. The chairman 
advised the Committee on Rules that it 
has been their policy in the last 2 or 3 
years to equate authorizations with 
funded projects; in other words, not to 
tolerate a long lead of authorized proj- 
ects for which there are no requests 
for funding; where the authorization has 
been approved and the funding has not 
been provided by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The committee now has 
a policy that they will repeal any un- 
funded authorization that has been 
standing for a period of 3 years or more. 

A further point which does not involve 
precisely a policy matter, but was in- 
teresting, is that there is very little real 
estate that is being authorized for ac- 
quisition in this bill. The Department 
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of Defense had requested about 17,000 
acres plus. This has been reduced to 
about 2,500 plus. 

The committee report states also that 
there are no new major installations au- 
thorized in the bill that we have today. 
But there is authorization for approxi- 
mately 400 separate bases in the bill cov- 
ering in total about 1,390 individual proj- 
ects. So it is a very detailed bill and a 
very technical bill. 

The committee advises that they have 
made individual analysis of each one of 
these projects and as a result have made 
reductions that have been recited by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O'NEILL]. 

Mr. Speaker, we have no further re- 
quests for time on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
legislative business today and any other 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
address the House for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I must 
concur in what the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery] had to say, that the 
gentleman from Georgia, when he ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules, 
explained with extreme satisfaction that 
in his 50 years this was the greatest piece 
of legislation of this type he had brought 
before the Congress. So I am sure the 
gentleman from Georgia will discuss, in 
his own erudite and learned manner, the 
details of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say only as a further observation, 
and I am sure the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] will join me in 
this, and that all of us hope that the 
gentleman from Georgia will be bring- 
ing bills before us for 50 more years. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6500) to authorize cer- 
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tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6500, with Mr. 
WII LIs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read - 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to provide military construction au- 
thorization and related authority in sup- 
port of the military departments during 
fiscal year 1964. 

The bill as approved and reported by 
the Committee on Armed Services totals 
$1,633,472,000. 

COMPARISON WITH LAST YEAR'S MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


Last year, the Congress authorized a 
total of $1,449,642,500 in military con- 
vin ons authorization for fiscal year 
1963. 

Since the committee is now recom- 
mending an authorization bill of $1,633,- 
472,000 for fiscal year 1964, it would ap- 
pear that this is a substantial increase 
over that provided last year. Iam happy 
to say this is not the case. 

In accordance with section 507 of last 
year’s military construction authoriza- 
tion, no appropriations can be made in 
general support of military family hous- 
ing unless they have been specifically au- 
thorized by the Congress. 

Consequently, this year’s military 
construction bill for the first time in- 
cludes an authorization reflecting all 
general support costs for military family 
housing. 

These are routine costs such as oper- 
ation and maintenance costs, minor con- 
struction and planning costs, and debt 
retirement. 

The bill contains $508,800,000 for this 
purpose. Since no authorization of this 
kind was contained in last year’s bill, to 
compare the present bill with that ap- 
proved by Congress last year, it becomes 
necessary to deduct this amount from 
the current bill. When this is done, we 
find that the current bill is actually $325 
million less than that authorized last 
year. 

For purposes of the Recor, I will in- 
sert a table reflecting a comparison of 
H.R. 6500 with last year’s authorization. 


Comparison of H.R. 6500 (fiscal year 1964 military construction program) with Public Law 


87-554 


scal year 1963 military consiruction program) 


General constructio: 
Family housing 
Housing support... 


Fiscal year 

1963, Public 
Law 87-554 
$1, 185, 659, 000 181, 142, 055, 000 

263, 983, 500 219, 543, 000 

(3) (516, 857, 000) 


1 Includes $14,400,000 requested by OSD for Army Air Defense subsequent to introduction of H.R. 4825. 


2 Includes: 
New housing, 10,000 units 
Trailer parks, 1,539 spaces... 


3 Authorization not previously required, 
4 Not applicable. 


$181, 519, 000 
2, 543, 000 


„ 
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COMMITTEE REDUCTIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT'S 
REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1964 


The military construction request of 
the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1964 as received by the Committee 
on Armed Services amounted to $1,876,- 
455,000. 

The Committee on Armed Services re- 
viewed this authorization request for 
more than 2 months. The full commit- 
tee met on 29 separate occasions and 
carefully reviewed every one of the ap- 
proximately 1,400 line items in the bill. 

As a consequence of this painstaking 
effort by the committee, the bill has been 
reduced $242,983,000 to a new recom- 
mended authorization total of $1,633,- 
472,000. 

The reduction made by the committee 
amounts to approximately 13 percent 
across the board. However, exclusive of 
the authorization provided the depart- 
ments to support the military housing 
program, the reduction made by the com- 
mittee against other line item authoriza- 
tions requested by the departments, 
amounts to approximately 17 percent. 

Despite the substantial reductions in 
the departments’ request, the committee 
is of the firm conviction that these re- 
ductions will in no way impair the op- 
erational effectiveness of the armed serv- 
ices nor do they in any way jeopardize 
our national security. 

GENERAL FACTS 


Before beginning a detailed analysis 
of the nature of the authorizations pro- 
vided in H.R. 6500, I would like to briefly 
review certain general facts which will 
be of interest to members of this Com- 
mittee. 

There are no new installations pro- 
posed for construction in H.R. 6500. 

The bill as submitted by the Depart- 
ment affects approximately 400 military 
installations and involves approximately 
1,400 line items. 

The bill as submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense requested authorization 
for the acquisition of 17,121 acres of 
land. The committee approved the ac- 
quisition of only 2,623 acres and, conse- 
quently, reduced the Department's re- 
quest by 14,498 acres. Of the acreage 
authorized for acquisition, approximately 
1,752 acres are proposed for acquisition 
in fee with the balance simply represent- 
ing acquisitions of leasehold interests or 
easement rights. 

Included in the bill are authorizations 
for medical facilities amounting to ap- 
proximately $32 million. Approximately 
half of this total amount is allocated for 
the construction of four new hospital 
projects. 

These include hospitals at Fort Ruck- 
er, Ala.; Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex.: 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla.; Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, Calif. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


The military construction authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1964 as contained in 
H.R. 6500, contains two distinct parts: 

First, it provides authority to construct 
new facilities in the amount of $940,- 
700,000 to support the Active and Re- 
serve Forces. 

This is authorization for the construc- 
tion of new operational facilities in sup- 
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port of the various military missions and 
programs of the Department of Defense. 
Second, included in this bill for the 
first time is general authority for sup- 
port of military family housing costs in 
the amount of $692.8 million. Of this 
total, $184,062,000 represents authoriza- 
tion for new construction of family hous- 
ing and trailer spaces, and the balance 
of $508,800,000 reflects maintenance and 
operation costs of all family housing to- 
gether with debt payment, planning costs 
minor construction costs, and so forth. 
OPERATIONAL FACILITIES 


The allocation of $940.7 million to pro- 
vide new operational facilities can gen- 
erally be described as follows: 

First. Strategic retaliatory forces: In 
support of our nuclear striking forces, 
we have provided authorizations amount- 
ing to $177 million. These support our 
Polaris facilities, ballistic missile facil- 
ities, and our SAC bases. 

Second. Continental air and missile 
defense forces: The bill provides $107 
million for facilities directly concerned 
with our continental air and missile de- 
fense requirements. This includes our 
fighter interceptor aircraft facilities, 
NORAD, our Nike-Hercules facilities, and 
various other air base facilities. 

Third. General purpose forces: The 
committee has allocated $195 million of 
new construction in support of our gen- 
eral purpose forces. These include such 
things as improvements in support of 
new Army ROAD divisions and STRAC 
units; Marine Corps facilities; Navy fleet 
and shore base facilities; and various 
projects to provide storage, maintenance, 
and training facilities for the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. 

Fourth. Air lift and sea lift forces: 
The committee provided $13 million for 
the Air Force to construct support fa- 
cilities for troop carriers, cargo aircraft, 
and the Military Air Transport Com- 
mand. 

Fifth. Reserve forces: The committee 
approved, without reduction, $34,200,000 
proposed in support of the Reserve fa- 
cilities construction program. 

Sixth. Research and development: The 
committee authorized new construction 
in support of various research and de- 
velopment programs amounting to $83 
million, Approximately $58 million of 
this amount represented the cost of con- 
structing new laboratories and support 
facilities. The balance related to im- 
provements to missile facilities. 

Seventh. General support: As might 
be anticipated, the largest single element 
in the military construction program is 
the provision of general support facili- 
ties. 

The committee authorized $293 million 
for this category of construction. This 
includes $81 million for new troop hous- 
ing, $41 million for military training fa- 
cilities, approximately $31 million for 
medical facilities, and the balance in 
support of miscellaneous operational, 
supply maintenance, and administrative 
facilities. 

Eighth. Emergency unforeseen re- 
quirements: Included in this year’s mili- 
tary construction authorization is $3742 
million to provide contingency unfunded 
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authorizations for the three military de- 
partments. This authorization, as in 
past years, enabled the Department of 
Defense to proceed with construction 
made necessary by changes in military 
missions and responsibilities resulting 
from unforeseen security conditions. 

As members of this Committee know, 
the unused portion of this emergency 
authorization automatically expires on 
September 30 of each year following en- 
actment, thus preventing the accumula- 
tion of unused balances. 


FAMILY HOUSING 


As previously mentioned, this year, for 
the first time, the military construction 
authorization bill covers all costs of 
housing. The committee authorized a 
total of $692,862,000 in support of mili- 
tary family housing. 

Of the $692,862,000 authorized by the 
committee for use during fiscal year 1964 
in support of military family housing, 
only $184,062,000 represents new con- 
struction costs for family housing and 
trailer spaces. 

The committee authorized the con- 
struction of 10,000 units of new family 
housing at an estimated cost of $181,- 
519,000. 

The committee also authorized the 
construction of 1,539 trailer spaces at an 
estimated cost of $2,543,000. 

The balance of family housing authori- 
zations approximating $508,800,000 is 
identified as follows: 

For acquisition of Wherry hous- 


ing (2.023 units) $3, 000, 000 
For improvements to acquire 

Wherry units 6, 400, 000 
For improvements to existing 

Government quarters 8, 771, 000 
For improvements to substand- 

ard units of military family 

Dowsing soo (o 4, 520, 000 
For minor construction 3, 509, 000 
For planning and design of mili- 

tary family housing 1, 000, 000 
For rental guarantee payments. 1,200, 000 
For operating expenses of mili- 

tary family housing 183, 565, 000 
For maintenance of military 

family housing 115, 354, 000 
For leasing of family housing 

prania PAIRE UN TN Se AERTS eed 18, 559, 000 
For retirement of Capehart in- 

debtedness 121. 880, 000 
For retirement of Wherry in- 

debtedness._.....--.-.-.---- 35, 861, 000 
For retirement of Commodity 

Credit indebtedness 6, 000, 000 
For servicemen’s mortgage in- 

TTT 4, 381, 000 


These items, less certain reimburse- 
ments, amount to $508,800,000 and to- 
gether with the $184,062,000 for new con- 
struction, reflects the total authorization 
provided by the committee in support of 
family housing in the amount of 
$692,862,000. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR FAMILY HOUSING 


The Congress has through various de- 
vices, provided the military departments 
with a substantial military housing in- 
ventory. This inventory includes a total 
of approximately 378,000 units of mili- 
tary family housing. 

This housing asset represents a capital 
investment of over $5 billion and an out- 
standing indebtedness of almost 82½ 
billion. 
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The Department of Defense requested 
12,100 units of new family housing for 
construction during fiscal year 1964. In 
recommending this new increment of 
family housing construction, Secretary 
McNamara, in his appearance before the 
committee, stressed the desire of the De- 
partment to satisfy its housing deficit 
of approximately 62,000 units within the 
next 5 years, 

Secretary McNamara and supporting 
witnesses from the Department, pointed 
out that there are more than 1 million 
military personnel who are eligible for 
family quarters. They are all male, 
commissioned, and enlisted personnel in 
pay grades E-4—4 years’ service—and 
above. 

The military departments have con- 
sistently followed a policy of attempting 
to satisfy military family housing re- 
quirements through the availability of 
private rentals in adjacent communities. 
However, in those instances in which 
community support is not adequate to 
meet military family housing require- 
ments or in those instances where per- 
sonnel must be immediately available on 
the post, the services have built and ac- 
quired family housing. 

Representatives of the Department of 
Defense estimate that approximately 
300,000 service families are not properly 
housed. The Department hopes that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of this housing 
requirement will nonetheless be satisfied 
by future community support. There- 
fore, the Department estimates that the 
remaining 20 percent of this housing re- 
quirement must come from units con- 
structed and supplied by the depart- 
ments. 

Based on this requirement, the Depart- 
ment estimated that it will require ap- 
proximately 62,000 new units of family 
housing over the next 5 years. It hopes 
to reach this objective by a 5-year pro- 
gram providing an increment of ap- 
proximately 12,000 new housing units 
each year. 

As I have previously mentioned, the 
Congress has provided substantial addi- 
tions to the military family housing in- 
ventory over the past few years. Despite 
that fact, the military family housing 
program has not been adequate to meet 
the increased requirements placed 
upon it. 

For example, whereas prior to World 
War II single men constituted 70 to 75 
percent of the peacetime military estab- 
lishment, today 50.2 percent of our active 
duty male personnel are married, and 
these married men constitute the bulk 
of our career personnel. 

These are the men who occupy the 
key positions and who possess the pro- 
fessional leadership, and technical skills 
essential to a modern military estab- 
lishment. 

Not only has the proportion of married 
men risen in recent years, but the aver- 
age of their family has increased sig- 
nificantly and today closely approxi- 
mates that of the civilian population. 
Indeed, the number of military families 
with three or more children has more 
than doubled in the last 5 years. 
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According to the latest military hous- 
ing survey, as of June 30, 1962, more than 
49,000 military families were involun- 
tarily separated simply for lack of suit- 
able housing. 

This figure does not include some 83,- 
000 military families that are voluntarily 
separated for various reasons including 
service at duty stations where the men 
cannot bring their families. 

It is a fact that a great many of the 
men currently involuntarily separated 
from their families for lack of housing, 
have been forced to live apart for very 
substantial portions of their married 
lives as a result of a combination of their 
military duties and the lack of suitable 
available housing. 

I wish to point out that these mili- 
tary members are not at these various 
locations by choice; rather, they are 
there by orders of their Government. 

The Government, therefore, has a spe- 
cial responsibility to care for their needs 
and this responsibility is one, I am sure, 
we will not shirk. 

The committee in reviewing this de- 
partmental request accepted as valid the 
justification for a minimum requirement 
of 62,000 new family housing units. 
However, rather than a 5-year program, 
the committee recommends the adoption 
of a 6-year program with the addition 
of approximately 10,000 new units each 
year. 

I believe this is a thoroughly justifiable 
program, and one which certainly should 
receive the endorsement of the entire 
Congress. 

COMMITTEE CHANGES IN THE BILL 


H.R. 6500 is a clean bill. The depart- 
mental request as submitted was em- 
bodied in H.R. 4825. On reviewing the 
Department’s request, the committee 
modified and amended the bill in many 
particulars and, consequently, directed 
that these changes be reflected in a clean 
bill. 

The significant changes made by the 
committee to the Department’s original 
request are as follows: 

First. Reduction in authorization: As 
previously mentioned, the committee 
reduced the Department’s request for 
new construction authorizations from 
$1,876,455,000 to $1,633,472,000, a reduc- 
tion of $242,983,000. The committee’s 
action resulted in a total reduction in 
the bill of approximately 13 percent. 
However, exclusive of the authorization 
provided the departments to support the 
military housing program, the reduction 
made by the committee against other 
line item authorizations originally re- 
quested by the departments amounts to 
approximately 17 percent. 

Second. Reduction in family housing: 
The committee reduced the total num- 
ber of new family units that could be 
constructed by the Department during 
fiscal year 1964 from a proposed figure of 
12,100 units, costing approximately $217 
million, to an authorized figure of 10,000 
units costing approximately $181,519,000. 
The committee, in effecting this reduc- 
tion in the number of housing units 
proposed for construction by the de- 
partments, recognized that Congress 
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during fiscal year 1963 had failed to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to finance the 
construction of housing units previously 
authorized. 

Last year Congress authorized the con- 
struction of 13,792 units of family hous- 
ing in Public Law 87-554; however, only 
7,500 units were funded. 

The Department’s current request for 
approval of 12,100 units of new family 
housing included 2,949 units authorized 
in prior years and 9,151 units of housing 
not previously authorized. 

The Department further advised that 
this level of construction was required to 
satisfy, over a 5-year period, an esti- 
mated housing deficit of 62,000 units. 

The committee accepted the validity 
of this total housing requirement but 
was of the opinion that in view of pre- 
vious funding difficulties and because of 
possible unanticipated increases in com- 
munity support that may become avail- 
able in metropolitan areas, the housing 
program of the Department should 
properly be spread over a 6-year period 
rather than a 5-year period. Conse- 
quently, the committee advised the De- 
partment that it would support a 6-year 
program involving an annual authoriza- 
tion of approximately 10,000 units of 
family housing. The housing authorized 
in this bill, therefore, reflects this com- 
mittee policy. 

The location of the family housing 
units outlined in the bill are those devel- 
oped by the departments within priori- 
ties which reduce the total of 12,100 units 
to the 10,000 units authorized by the 
committee. 

Third. Leasing authority: The De- 
partments had requested an extension of 
its leasing authority which permitted 
leasing of 7,500 units of family housing. 
Under the terms of the current law, this 
leasing authority is limited to leasing on 
a family or individual unit basis and 
would not, therefore, permit block leas- 
ing as requested by the Departments. 

The committee in discussing this de- 
partmental request learned that the ac- 
tual cost of this program amounted to 
approximately $168 per unit of leased 
housing. The Departments had pointed 
out that they had not exceeded the stat- 
utory limit of $150 per month on the 
actual rental, but had incurred addi- 
tional operation and maintenance sup- 
port costs by separate contracts which 
averaged approximately $28 per month. 

The committee in initially authorizing 
the original leasing program had not 
contemplated expenditures in excess of 
$150 per month and, therefore, seriously 
questions the propriety of the depart- 
mental action which resulted in an aver- 
age cost per leased unit of $168 per 
month. Nonetheless, the committee be- 
lieves that this leasing authority should 
be continued and, accordingly, approved 
the Departments’ request in this regard 
subject to an increase in the statutory 
limit to $170 per month which would 
accommodate the Departments’ actual 
total costs in providing these leased units 
of family housing. 

Fourth. Rental guaranty authority: 
The Department of Defense requested 
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authority under which it could continue 
a rental guaranty program to provide 
housing in foreign countries. Under the 
provisions of the Department’s request, 
no specific limitation would have been 
placed upon the number of units which 
the Department would be permitted to 
acquire under the guaranty program. 
The proposed legislation also made no 
provisions for the cost of operation and 
maintenance on such units. 

The committee believes that a sound 
rental guaranty program is an essential 
requirement for the provision of family 
housing in foreign countries and, there- 
fore, authorized the continuation of the 
program subject to the establishment of 
a statutory ceiling of 5,000 units and 
the provision that the $150 statutory 
cost will include the cost of operation 
and maintenance of these units. 

Fifth. Commodity Credit Corporation 
payments: The Department of Defense 
was authorized by section 407 of Public 
Law 83-765 to construct housing overseas 
utilizing foreign currencies obtained 
from sale of surplus commodities made 
available pursuant to Public Law 83-480. 
Approximately 9,466 units of family 
housing have been built in foreign coun- 
tries using this authority. The total 
cost incurred in developing this housing 
was approximately $137 million. Ap- 
proximately $30 million of this amount 
will have been returned to the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation by the end of 
fiscal year 1963 under procedures out- 
lined in 10 U.S.C. 2681(b). 

Briefly, this provision of law provides 
that retirement of the cost of this hous- 
ing will be based upon the quarters al- 
lowance obtained from military families 
utilizing this housing. The annual 
amount recovered in this fashion approx- 
imates $6 million a year. However, the 
Department points out that the book- 
keeping involved is complex and time 
consuming and requested that the law 
be changed to permit a flat $10 million 
payment annually. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
the current procedures established in the 
law are adequate for this purpose and, 
therefore, denied this departmental re- 
quest. 

Sixth. Substandard housing: The De- 
partment of Defense requested that the 
law relating to the elimination of sub- 
standard housing from the inventory of 
military family housing by 1965 be mod- 
ified to permit the Secretary of Defense 
to exclude from that requirement any 
substandard housing which he deter- 
mined had a remaining useful and eco- 
nomic life. 

At the present time, there are approxi- 
mately 46,000 units of substandard hous- 
ing in the military inventory. The De- 
partment advised that it hoped to retain 
approximately 22,000 of these units. 
The committee concurred with the De- 
partment’s request but provided a 22,000 
ceiling on the number of units that could 
be exempted from this current disposal 
requirement in the law. 

Seventh. Facilities for defense agen- 
cies: Section 610 of Public Law 87-554 
contains a provision which insures that 
the maintenance, rehabilitation, repair, 
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and construction of real property facili- 
ties for agencies of the Department of 
Defense would be accomplished through 
one of the military departments. The 
provision also provided that real prop- 
erty facilities utilized by various defense 
agencies would be under the jurisdiction 
of one of the military departments. 

The purpose of this provision was to 
preclude the Department of Defense or 
any of its agencies from engaging in con- 
struction activities. The Department 
advised the committee that this pro- 
vision has not adversely affected the De- 
partment’s activities. Therefore, the 
committee elected to incorporate this 
provision into permanent law and, ac- 
cordingly, directed that it become sec- 
tion 2862 of title 10, United States Code. 

Eighth. Repeal of unused authoriza- 
tions: The committee has incorporated 
in HR. 6500 a provision which would re- 
peal outstanding and unexecuted con- 
struction authorizations—other than 
military family housing—more than 2 
years old. The committee also included 
@ provision which would repeal unex- 
ecuted family housing authorizations 
more than 1 year old. This will insure 
against the accumulation of unused au- 
thorizations. 

Ninth. Research and development: 
The committee considers that it has 
taken a major step toward proper con- 
gressional cognizance of important and 
expensive activities carried on within 
the Department of Defense through its 
addition as section 610 of an amendment 
to section 412(b) of Public Law 86-149. 

The original law, enacted in 1959, re- 
quired for the first time that before ap- 
propriations could be made for the pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels, authorizing legislation would be 
necessary. 

Subsequently that basic law was 
amended to require that similar au- 
thorizing legislation would be necessary 
for research, development, test, and eval- 
uation associated with aircraft, missiles, 
and naval vessels. 

As the committee held further hear- 
ings and gained greater experience in 
this new area of authority, it became 
evident that the law should be expanded 
even further. This expansion is reflect- 
ed in the amendments appearing as sec- 
tion 610 which will require authorizing 
legislation prior to appropriations for all 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion, and not only that associated with 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels. 

It should be remembered that where 
formerly the characteristic pattern for 
equipping the military Departments with 
weapons involved a relatively brief pe- 
riod of research and development fol- 
lowed by a long production run. Mod- 
ern weapons systems have become so 
complex that the period of research and 
development has been prolonged and the 
production period shortened. Further- 
more, as the weapons systems become 
more and more complex, it is more and 
more difficult to determine the point at 
which the development passes into pro- 
duction. 

The need for this legislation in order 
to maintain proper cognizance over the 
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operations of the Department of Defense 
is dramatically illustrated by the funds 
required for fiscal years 1963 and 1964 
where in each year, the Department ex- 
pended something in the order of $7 
billion for research, development, test, 
and evaluation. Of this amount in each 
of these years only about half related 
to aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels. 
It is obvious that here lay a large, im- 
portant, and extremely expensive area 
of activity which was left unsurveyed by 
the Armed Services Committee. This 
gap has now been filled and the com- 
mittee is wholly persuaded that not only 
will it be better informed but that the 
Congress also will be better informed. 
From information comes progress and 
the committee feels that the progress in 
this area will be reflected in savings 
over the years. 

Tenth. Reserve facilities: The Depart- 
ment had requested an amendment to 
section 2233 of title 10, United States 
Code, to provide authority to the Secre- 
tary of Defense to approve construction 
projects for Reserve components other 
than the National Guard which are lo- 
cated on real property not owned in fee 
by the Federal Government. The com- 
mittee learned that this authority was 
requested in order to provide certain fa- 
cilities for the Naval Reserve in instal- 
lations of the New York Naval Militia 
at Troy and Rochester, N.Y. 

The committee approves the proposed 
project for Troy and Rochester, N.Y., 
but sees no reason to change the general 
law on the subject. Therefore, the com- 
mittee denied the Department’s request 
for a change in the permanent law but 
provided a waiver of this provision of 
law in respect to the projects at Troy 
and Rochester, N.Y. 

SUMMARY OF AUTHORIZATIONS 


Now, in summary, this is the allocation 
of the proposed new construction au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1964 for the 
respective service departments: 


LOSE: CATING ———— $200, 672, 000 
Tithe If (Navy) 2.5225... ne 205, 277, 000 
Title III (Air Force: 493, 950, 000 
Title IV (Defense agencies) 6, 511, 000 


Title V (family housing 692, 862, 000 
Title VII (Reserve Forces) 


1, 633, 472, 000 


In addition, the bill provides deficiency 
authorizations for construction projects 
previously authorized. This amounts to 
$3,356,000. $3,209,000 of this relates to 
Army construction projects, $60,000 for 
an Army Reserve project, and $87,000 
for a Navy project. 

This concludes my review of the pro- 
posed authorizations in H.R. 6500, and I 
trust it will meet your approval. 

Fiscal year 1964 Reserve Forces facilities pro- 
gram, tentative lists of projects in support 
of lump-sum authorization requests 

Title VII (Reserve Forces) : 


Army National Guard $3, 600, 000 
Army Reserve 4. 700, 000 
Naval and Marine Corps Re- 

Feb ee eee ee 5, 700, 000 
Air National Guard — 15, 600, 000 
Air Force Reserve 4, 600, 000 

——— 34, 200, 000 
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Reserve Forces FACILITIES 


State lotals from tentative fiscal year 1964 program 
[In thousands of dollars} 


1 No list available until new stationing plans are developed and completed, based on reorganization of Army National Guard. 


Proposed fiscal year 1964 authorization, U.S. Army Reserve construction 
program—Recapitulation, Dec. 12, 1962 
Number of facilities: Estimated cost 


Alaska: Fort — 

8 Jonesboro... 

Florida: D 4 8 
a: 

e eee 


Detroit (No. 3— 
Detroit (No. 4) 


New Jersey: Morristown 1 
Pennsylvania: Bloomsbur; 


, tete 


1 Not a project. 2 Deficiency authorization. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Fiscal year 1964 military construction program 
PROGRAM V, NAVAL RESERVE FORCES AUTHORIZATION 


Location Location 


NAVAL RESERVE AVIATION NAVAL RESERVE SURFACE 


NAS, New York, N. Y Barracks, 180. man $400 || NRTC, Brockton, Nass 
NAS, Dallas, Tex man 407 || NM CRTO, South Bend Ind 
NAS, Willow Grove Pa... Subsisten AFRTC, Joliet, III 
NAS, South Weymouth, 2 64 || AFRTC: Daytona 
NAS, Glenview, III. I| BOQ alteration- NRTC, § 
NAS, Atlanta, Ġa SEN AFRTO 

S, Grosse lle, Nich- Barracks NRTO, Troy, N. . 

e emule acre a BOQ alteration. .........-... NRTO, Santa Barbara... 

NAS, gania, E TAN Barracks, 100-man - NETC R 


E, Harlingen, Tex 
NREF, Laredo, Tex 


—TVTVV— .. 
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Fiscal year 1964 military construction program—Continued 
PROGRAM V, NAVAL RESERVE FORCES AUTHORIZATION—Continued 


Location Estimated Location 
cost 
NAVAL RESERVE SURFACE MARINE CORPS GROUND 
NREF, Santa Rosa, Calif.. $78 ees My awe nylon” 
NREF, Fairmount, W. Va. 60 || NMORTC, South Bend 
NREF, Sarasota, Fla 100 NERTO. Soie m III. 
N REF. New Braunfels, Tex- 9 
77ß7%/%ͤο ... . Eee ke 
„ Wcenusastidewswedeeensaasems 2, 628 
Gn ðꝙ :::: „„ 
Fiscal year 1964 Air National Guard construction authorization program 
[Dollars in thousands) 
Estimated cost 
Location and project Location and project 
seyret Air Force Base, Leni JEEP 
ouse, base 1 --| 10,000 square feet..| 5103 


9 operational 220 |_.....-..- 
Alvin Callender Field (Nava! Air Station, 


pen Wem addition (GAR Kell en, Tex 
amm on jon ä — —4˙ “SUM linnncancce e en adhnncqndncocnccnannstes. 
11). Soourity sentry house (GAR-11 com- 
KOTO NY E TEE SEE E ES. et). 
Communications training facility 1 . 12,500 square feet-.} 178 tania ield, —.— F A RE E [eit Ti 


Shop, auto maintenance. 2,400 square feet.. bt Pe as Apron, operational EVES RR ee 


ce dock 
Byrd Field, EA. Va 


Runway- tariway adami Pall 1,000 1 En ional ( 
anaana training building-| 18,600squarefeet--| 278 |... angar, alert (open) 
Capi e Spr! I F . EP EELS stan” Castle’ County alert ; 
22... oe E ~ Cio n, operational (strengthen 
98 Field, jens cat Aare ain Rarer cry P | EE Seat bie 
Communications building -Sl5squarefeet..j 3458 Apron, operational (new) 
Des . Municipal Airport, Iowa |=.. "2... 
: oe d. Series acan SIREN SA N Falls Airport, N.Y... 
e arlo! K: See — 3 5 
1 dock, mediu 3 O Hare In z 2 Gu 
Hillington Air Force Base, Tex e Taxiway, apron access 
Pe , ammunition, edition JT ., LID Inababcunbe — B eee eee eee 
Fort Smith Municipal A T 
Apron, eee ene e 3 
Foss Field, Sioux Falls, S. Dax 


Storage, ammunition, addon (GAR 
ie Bennett Field, Naval Air Station, 


Maintenance dock, medium aircraft_... 


Francis Narres A fp remeron Ne nalew oxtahioa st 
Maintenance dock, medium aircraft. 2 each 660 |..----.-.. slo Express A ding.. 20,000 square feet..| 207 
Apron operational (strengthen and ex- 907 . || Toledo Express Airport, Ohio.............-|...-.-.0..--<-.----|-<-0------ 278 
tend). 18,600 square feet.. N ice 
gthħen)- )) 208,333 square ~~ FOS ESSR 
8. 
Truax Field, Madison, Wiss n 5 6 406 
Wingigoup operations and training | 26,600 square feet.. 06 nese 
b 
ation) Tump sum :? 138 
330 iA 


Orenise Field Manchester, N. H. 
Apron, operational (strengthen and |.. 


. ta be 3 b ren prior. to 10 Use. 2233a(1) notification to C 
omparative of functional space subm or notification ongress. 
: Revised estimated cost submitted by Air Force. 


Arr Force Reserve 
Fiscal year 1964 military construction program 


Dollars in thousands} 
Estimated cost 
Location and project Quantity 6 Location and project Quantity 
Item Base 
1, Hamilton Air Force Bese ONI aa ae a a es $900 || 5. Portland International Airport, Oreg 4 
(a) Hangar, Reserve Forces... .-| 64,000 square feet.. 9 (a) Maintenance dock, large 1 each. 
2. Homestead Air Force Base, Fla 1,530 || 6. Richards-Gebaur, Mo -10m 
a) Apron, operational 82,600 square feet.. 5 — 8 * Hangar addition without lean-to.| Lump sum. 
) Wing A. & T. buildin: 18,600 square feet__ 3 — ) Maintenance dock, large with | 1 each... 


aintenance dock, c) Taxiway apron access............ 15,000 square feet.. 
4, M tian Air Fores Base, O o AAD: peoa 


(a) Hangar addition 5 —.— ' 1117777TT——— a, T ˙ 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume that the hos- 
pitals—the new hospital construction 
provided in this bill—will be on bases 
where there is a high degree of assur- 
ance that they will not be abandoned 
or closed; is that right? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. When we locate a hos- 
pital we try to look at the future to 
such an extent as to determine the fact 
that that base is going to be there as 
permanently as anything can possibly be 
predicted by the Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I read something 
recently that the Government is having 
difficulty with what they call relocatable 
housing for the military? 

Mr. VINSON. We have a house that 
is really not fixed—it is a movable house 
which they are developing—and it is 
sometimes referred to as relocatable 
housing. This type of house is needed 
at remote AC/W sites and if that site is 
later abandoned, the house can be put on 
a truck and moved elsewhere. 

This type of house is being used, to a 
limited degree, but the bulk of these 
10,000 houses will be permanently fixed 
to the ground and constructed of a 
standard design as far as possible. 

Mr. GROSS. Have they not been 
having difficulty moving these on the 
highways? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course they cannot 
move them without certain difficulties. 
That is to be expected. However, very 
few of the 10,000 units authorized will 
be of this type. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there a substantial 
amount of money in this bill for movable 
houses? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not recall any spe- 
cifically. It is grouped as housing. 
There is nothing earmarked in the bill 
for it. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there is little that need 
be, or can be, added to the detailed ex- 
planation of our Armed Services Com- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], as to the contents 
of this $1.6 billion military construction 
bill presently before us. I shall confine 
myself to a few general observations to 
which I believe the special attention of 
the House should be directed. 

We are now in the sixth month of the 
session. In all this time the Congress 
has taken final action on comparatively 
few major pieces of legislation. As a 
matter of fact, we have yet to act on 
many of the appropriations bills that 
we must initiate, and we are less than 
30 days from the beginning of a new 
fiscal year. It is quite apparent that 
this will be another unusually long ses- 
sion if we are to take action on any 
appreciable part of the administration’s 
recommended program. 

The “why’s” and “wherefore’s” of this 
month after month, week after week, 
lack of a legislative program presently 
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needs no comment. But worthy of com- 
ment at this time is that there has been 
no undue delay on the part of our Armed 
Services Committee in getting before 
this House the measures under our ju- 
risdiction. It is characteristic of our 
committee to act thoroughly and expedi- 
tiously on all matters that come before 
us. In this our committee takes pride. 

We also take pride in the quality of 
the leadership furnished our committee 
by our distinguished chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. To 
him goes no small measure of the credit 
for the expeditious and thorough man- 
ner in which our committee continues to 
operate. That he has had the coopera- 
tion of the entire committee member- 
ship in long and arduous meetings, 
mornings and afternoons, on highly com- 
plex matters involving many millions 
and millions of dollars, merely bespeaks 
the high quality of his chairmanship. 

This is the fourth major bill to be 
brought before the House this session 
from our committee. In the order of 
their floor consideration they were: First, 
extension of the draft and reserve pro- 
grams; second, the weapons procurement 
bill; third, the military pay raise bill; 
and fourth, the military construction 
bill now before us. 

On each of these measures, particu- 
larly the weapons procurement bill and 
the military pay bill, there were differ- 
ences among the committee members on 
various items. In the weapons bill, for 
example, there were differences ex- 
pressed with respect to the RS-70 and 
two additional nuclear submarines. In 
the instance of the military pay bill there 
were honest differences over the allow- 
ance of combat pay, particularly when 
the administration itself had recom- 
mended the elimination of existing sea 
and foreign duty pay, and difference of 
opinion with respect to the treatment of 
retirement benefits. And, as the ensuing 
debate will disclose, there were differ- 
ences of opinion on certain items in the 
pending measure. 

These differences were not political in 
any respect. Not a single vote in com- 
mittee was a party line vote. The bills 
our committee reported to the House 
were not in any sense either a Republi- 
can measure or a Democrat measure, al- 
though admittedly our friends on the 
other side of the aisle have a committee 
majority to report whatever they decide 
a bill should embody. All this is signifi- 
cantly confirmed by the fact that each 
bill was reported with virtually an unan- 
imous vote, and that the weapons pro- 
curement bill had only 33 votes against 
it when passed by the House and the 
military pay raise bill had only 10 votes 
in opposition. 

Thus it may be said that the measures 
reported by our committee were commit- 
tee bills in the fullest sense of the word. 
And the same applies to the military 
construction bill now before us. I have 
every reason to believe that it will also 
receive the overwhelming support of the 
House. 

Our committee is deeply conscious of 
the fact that national defense is the 
largest single item in our national 
budget. While we are determined to 
maintain a national defense second to 
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none, whatever the cost, we recognize 
that such a defense is not necessarily 
maintained by the mere authorization 
and appropriation of dollars, for what- 
ever items in whatever amounts the ad- 
ministration recommends. Just as there 
are many items in our overall national 
budget that can be eliminated, deferred, 
or reduced without adversely affecting 
any phase of our national welfare, there 
are items in our defense budget itself 
that can be eliminated, reduced, or de- 
ferred without injury to our national se- 
curity. 

As our chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vryson], has pointed out, 
our committee spent more than 2 months 
in a painstaking study of each and every 
item requested by the Department of De- 
fense to be authorized. And in getting 
together the voluminous data for our 
committee and assisting in its evaluation, 
I wish to commend our excellent com- 
mittee staff, particularly Mr. Frank Slat- 
enshek who handled this particular 
measure. Our full committee met on 29 
separate occasions on this single measure 
and carefully studied every one of ap- 
proximately 1,400 line items in the rec- 
ommended bill, 

The result is that we are able to pre- 
sent to you an authorization bill which 
is approximately 17 percent, approxi- 
mately $243 million, below that requested 
by the Department. We have not cut the 
authorization simply to cut it. We have 
asked ourselves what do we actually 
need for defense purposes, and that is 
what we propose to authorize, no less 
and no more. We are fully convinced 
that the reduction our committee has 
made will not in any way impair the 
operational effectiveness of our armed 
services nor in any way jeopardize our 
national security. 

There is an understandable tendency 
on the part of all of us to use the budget 
request as the yardstick in measuring 
our progress in reducing government 
costs. This is not, in and of itself, a 
valid measure, particularly considering 
how of late the budget itself has been 
juggled in its preparation, dealing more 
with a political objective than an eco- 
nomic reality. A more accurate measure, 
therefore, would be to compare this 
year’s authorization with that of last 
year for the same program. 

With this as our yardstick as to dollar 
costs, I am pleased to be able to say that 
this bill, excluding the support costs re- 
lating to family housing, is actually 
$324,970,500 less than last year’s military 
construction bill. 

You have doubtless noted that in the 
comparison I referred to the exclusion 
of the support costs relating to family 
housing. This is because this year, for 
the first time, the military construction 
bill carries this item. 

This specific item of family housing 
has a special significance to which I 
should like to direct your attention. In 
the first place, it is the earnest desire 
of our committee to make certain that 
our military personnel, at home and 
abroad, have adequate family housing. 
While we now have a capital investment 
of over $5 billion in military family hous- 
ing and an outstanding indebtedness of 
almost 82 ½ billion, as well as a depart- 
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mental leasing authority program, we do 
not presently have adequate military 
family housing. 

This was taken into account by our 
committee, not only in the preparation of 
this bill but also in connection with the 
recent military pay raise bill. In addi- 
tion to what is allowed military personnel 
for housing purposes, we incorporated in 
the pay bill the new provision relating to 
“family separation allowance.” It is all 
a part of our desire to provide the best 
possible for our service people. 

In this connection I might mention 
that the bill before us authorizes ap- 
proximately $16 million for four new 
military hospital projects. 

Aside from the committee's determi- 
nation to see that our military personnel 
have the best possible medical care and 
adequate housing, there is still another 
significance to the inclusion in this bill, 
for the first time, of the family housing 
support costs item. It bespeaks our 
committee’s determination to retain the 
maximum possible control over military 
expenditures. Our purpose is to provide 
the committee with a complete review of 
all housing costs, whatever they might 
be. 

The efforts of our committee to keep 
a strong hand on defense costs, and not 
simply “pass the buck,” so to speak, to 
the Appropriations Committee is further 
evidenced by the provision in the bill— 
section 610—which extends existing law 
so that authorization is required not 
solely for research, development, and 
evaluation in connection with aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels but for any re- 
search and development of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

For the fiscal years 1963 and 1964 the 
Department expended something like $7 
billion for research and development. 
This is an extremely important and an 
extremely costly activity of the Defense 
Department. But our committee found 
that only about one-half of the tremen- 
dous amount spent in this area required 
authorization. That we may regularly 
review all research and development pro- 
grams, in which there is undoubtedly 
some duplication and some lack of real- 
ism, our committee now proposes to re- 
quire authorizations in this area. It 
should be borne in mind that our Gov- 
ernment is spending billions of dollars 
annually in all kinds of research proj- 
ects under the direction of more than 
the Department of Defense. 

There is a great need for a greater 
coordination of all these research and 
development undertakings. Our com- 
mittee proposes to accomplish that in 
the operations of the Department of 
Defense, and we believe that over the 
years we can make substantial dollar 
savings without in any way retarding 
research and development efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other pro- 
vision in this bill to which I direct your 
attention. It is a matter of great impor- 
tance to those of us who really want 
economy. That we may better control 
defense costs, our committee has incor- 
porated in the bill a provision which 
repeals outstanding and unexecuted con- 
struction authorizations (other than mil- 
itary family housing) where the authori- 
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zation is more than 2 years old. In the 
case of military family housing the au- 
thorization is repealed where it is more 
than 1 year old. 

By thus insuring against the accumu- 
lation of unused authorizations we in- 
sure against the waste of precious tax 
dollars. This is one way that the Con- 
gress can better retain its control over 
what is spent, how it is spent, and when 
it is spent. 

I commend this action of our commit- 
tee to other committees having jurisdic- 
tion over expenditures for the numerous 
programs and projects undertaken by 
the Federal Government. There has 
been an all too prevalent practice on the 
part of the Congress to make additional 
spending authorizations when only a 
part of that already authorized has been 
used. There has likewise been an all too 
prevalent practice on the part of the Con- 
gress to make additional appropriations 
for a program or project where sufficient 
carryover funds are available from a 
previous appropriation. 

This accumulation of unused author- 
izations and accumulation of unused 
appropriations year after year is one of 
the basic ways that Congress divests itself 
of control over the Nation’s purse. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point 
out to you the various programs and 
projects where this has taken place. It 
is only pertinent to our discussion here 
on the military construction bill to point 
out that our Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices is doing something about this inso- 
far as the operations of the Department 
of Defense are concerned. I sincerely 
hope that other committees will like- 
wise take steps to bring the departments 
and agencies and the programs they ad- 
minister under regular scrutiny and rigid 
fiscal control. 

Our committee report, supplemented 
by the remarks of our able committee 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], presents the title by title, 
item by item, detail of $1.6 billion author- 
ized by the pending measure. The bur- 
den of my remarks has been that our 
committee has carefully scrutinized each 
and every item and has reported a bill 
17 percent below—or around $243 mil- 
lion—the Department’s recommendation, 
and of even more significance, $325 mil- 
lion below the military construction bill 
of last year. 

Not only has our committee found ways 
and means to make this saving without 
in any way jeopardizing our national 
defense, but we have also written into 
this measure provisions that will better 
enable our committee and the Congress 
to oversee the Department’s operations 
and realize substantial savings in the 
future. 

This is the fourth major bill brought 
before the House from our committee. 
All four bills are committee drafted bills 
in the fullest sense of the word and at 
no time, on any one of the four—draft 
act, weapons procurement, military pay, 
and the pending military construction 
bill—did political considerations enter 
into the committee's decision. I hope 
the House will pass this important bill 
55 recommended to you by our commit- 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall not take 5 minutes be- 
cause I can sense that the committee, 
with the usual confidence in the fine ex- 
planation made by our distinguished 
chairman, implemented by that excel- 
lent statement on the part of the rank- 
ing minority member, is willing to accept 
these two explanations. 

I just want to say this by way of em- 
phasis, supplementing what these two 
distinguished gentlemen have said. We 
have reinforced, reorganized, and fur- 
ther retained tighter control on the part 
of the Congress on those installations 
of which this bill is a part, and of the 
military, including the research and de- 
velopment. I commend to the House and 
the Congress the contents and the pro- 
visions of this proposed legislation. This 
is, as the chairman said, the finest prod- 
uct we have given to the Congress in this 
area of construction. We have done a 
good job. As the chairman has said, 
there are 1,400 line items and over 400 
installations. We are making the mili- 
tary report promptly on their operations 
and their progress in these areas. I shall 
not take up any more time. 

I welcome the opportunity to speak 
briefly in favor of enactment of the mil- 
itary construction authorization bill, 
H.R. 6500. It is my belief that our com- 
mittee, with the able leadership of our 
chairman, has produced a tight but well 
balanced program for each of the mili- 
tary services. 

I invite your attention to the Navy's 
program in title II of the bill. This pro- 
gram totals $205,277,000 of new author- 
ization, representing 12% percent of the 
total bill. This is the program to which 
I particularly wish to address my re- 
marks. 

As you know, I have a continuing in- 
terest in seeing that the combat capa- 
bilities of our Navy and Marine Corps 
are maintained, not only now, but also 
in the future. The program was pre- 
sented to the committee in terms of pro- 
gram elements which alined facility re- 
quirements according to basic military 
missions. Each line item supports one 
or more military objectives and is a part 
of the intelligent and forward looking 
planning that is clearly evident in this 
program. 

The greatest amount of dollars, $90,- 
591,000, is in the program to support the 
general purpose forces. These forces in- 
clude ships, aircraft and weapons sys- 
tems. With their capability for engag- 
ing in conventional and limited scale ac- 
tions, the type of overt warfare which is 
most probable under conditions of nu- 
clear parity, these forces are invaluable 
in preventing, or drawing to a quick con- 
clusion, local conflicts that could cause 
world war III. Forty-four percent of 
the Navy’s program is for construction 
to support these forces. 

-five percent amounting to $71,- 
494,000 is for a general support program. 
This portion includes vital logistic sup- 
port to keep the fleet in a ready condi- 
tion. Included in this program are line 
items supporting naval and Marine Corps 
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training, naval communications and se- 
curity group activities. Personnel sup- 
port items such as chapels, that our 
fighting men may have a decent place to 
worship God, barracks and messhalls, 
that are so badly needed but have been 
deferred in past years so that the Navy 
could concentrate on operational facili- 
ties, are included in this element. 

Eleven percent, amounting to $22,658,- 
000, is for research and development. In 
this enlightened age when winning wars 
depends so much on men using their 
mental capacities and their skills to de- 
velop our sophisticated weapons systems, 
facilities must be made available for re- 
search and development of better sys- 
tems. Our scientist must be given the 
necessary facilities to implement our 
technological progress. Included in this 
program is a science laboratory, a tech- 
nical support building and a number of 
related facilities to support scientific en- 
deavor. 

One and seven-tenths percent or $3,- 
426,000 is for strategic retaliatory forces. 
This includes support facilities for the 
Polaris submarines, our most effective 
deterrent force against nuclear war. 
Lastly, 2.3 percent or $4,608,000 will help 
in our antisubmarine defense effort. In 
addition, $12.5 million has been reserved 
in the Navy total for emergency con- 
struction, It is essential that each of 
the military departments have this 
limited flexibility in their construction 
programs in view of the conditions ex- 
isting in the world today. This provides 
them authority to proceed with emer- 
gency construction, which, because of its 
urgency, should not be deferred until 
next year’s regular program. The 
Armed Services Committee, of course, 
monitors the use of this authority before 
the actual start of the construction. 

The great effectiveness of our modern 
fleet cannot be realized unless the shore 
establishment is also modernized to keep 
abreast of the new weapons systems and 
increasing technical complexities of our 
ships and aircraft. 

I assure you that these are all valid 
requirements which represent the mini- 
mum essential facilities necessary to pro- 
vide a proper working and living en- 
vironment and a high combat capability 
for our naval and Marine Corps forces. 
I wish to emphasize that, in my opinion, 
the committee has developed a soundly 
conceived bill. I recommend that you 
approve it in its entirety. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6500, the proposed mili- 
tary construction authorization for fis- 
cal 1964. The House has received an 
excellent explanation of the provisions of 
the bill from the chairman and I will not 
presume on your time to repeat this in- 
formation. However, I feel it important 
to call attention to the importance of the 
research facilities which are contained in 
this authorization. 

This Nation of ours has achieved an 
impressive number of brilliant successes 
in the space and ballistic missile pro- 
grams. We have every reason to be very 
proud of these accomplishments. They 
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have been unprecedented in many in- 
stances. Most all of them have been very 
spectacular. They have received wide 
publicity. And most important of all, 
they have been accomplished under the 
pressure of extreme urgency. 

My immediate purpose is not to tabu- 
late the specific achievements, however. 
I want to stress the means rather than 
the ends. When we see a booster lifting 
its payload toward outer space, or when 
we see the culmination of a manned or- 
bital flight, how many of us stop to think 
about how it came to be? How many of 
us realize the magnitude of the scientific 
effort required to make the events pos- 
sible? Do we ever take the time to tabu- 
late the original ideas and creative 
thoughts that led to the success? 

The Department of Defense, and espe- 
cially the Air Force, is making very vital 
contributions to the national missile and 
space programs. In practically all in- 
stances, these contributions stem from 
the knowledge and experience gained in 
the development of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile. Our experts are apply- 
ing this knowledge and experience in the 
many areas of research, development, 
and testing that are a part of these space 
programs. In other words, the military 
efforts represent the forerunner of our 
space achievements. 

Our people did not gain this knowledge 
and experience from text books, however. 
Air Force research and development work 
has provided much of the technological 
foundation: The successes of which we 
are justly proud have been made possible 
to a large degree by the efforts of the sci- 
entists in Air Force laboratories. New 
material, improved communications, life 
support systems, advanced power sup- 
plies, exotic fuels, and a host of other 
things result from the labor of these 
dedicated people. 

Now, we can depend on industry to 
provide many of our new developments— 
and this is as it should be. However, 
industry cannot do the entire job for 
our total military capability. We must 
depend on the laboratories of the armed 
services to provide the knowledge and 
ideas that are aimed primarily at mili- 
tary applications. These laboratories, 
therefore, are absolutely essential for 
two very major reasons: First, to foster 
research that is vital to our space efforts 
yet has little commercial appeal; and 
second, to review and evaluate the re- 
sults of research which is privately spon- 
sored or accomplished by contract with 
the Government. 

Right here I would like to underscore 
a point of great concern to every think- 
ing American. The efforts of the scien- 
tists in our laboratories of the services 
have not been given the kind of publicity 
that is so rightly deserved; our progress 
in the space technology field is in direct 
proportion to the genius of these peo- 
ple. Many of these men are acknowl- 
edged leaders in their individual special- 
ties. It behooves every one of us to 
recognize their accomplishments and to 
applaud them. And it is also essential 
that we provide these individuals with 
adequate, up-to-date facilities so that 
they can do the work that is needed to 
advance our space effort. 
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With this in mind, we have provided 
funds for facilities at Edwards Air Force 
Base to continue research work in new 
and improved rocket fuels. 

Funds are also provided for improve- 
ment and refinement of launch facilities 
at Cape Canaveral in support of ad- 
vanced rocket boosters. The newer 
rocket boosters will have much greater 
thrust. Facilities supporting the cur- 
rent type of boosters will be inadequate 
to meet the needs of the new ones. 

The bill also contains funds for im- 
provement of the Atlantic missile range 
capability to provide essential telemetry, 
communications and bio-astronautical 
support of our space programs. 

Additional funds have also been in- 
cluded to provide laboratory facilities 
and upgrading of existing laboratories at 
Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tenn.; Brooks Air Force Base, Tex.: 
Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex.; Sac- 
ramento Peak, N. Mex.; and Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, These 
facilities are vital to the continued suc- 
cess of the Air Force research and de- 
velopment program. 

Finally, this bill provides facilities to 
support the development and testing of 
the mobile medium range ballistic mis- 
sile and various facilities to improve the 
worldwide satellite control and tracking 
system. 

I do not need to remind any of you of 
the critical importance of this total na- 
tional space program. We know very 
well what is happening behind the Iron 
Curtain. We know that the Soviets re- 
spect hard capabilities when they re- 
spect nothing else. It is therefore in our 
best national interest to take every rea- 
sonable, productive action to guarantee 
the kind of superiority which we have 
consistently maintained throughout the 
life of this great Nation of ours. Where 
technological advances are essential to 
national survival, we can give no less 
than the best available support. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, the Air 
Force fiscal year 1964 military construc- 
tion program contains requests for $155.8 
million for intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. This includes $140.7 million for the 
sixth Minuteman wing composed of three 
squadrons to be located at Grand Forks 
Air Force Base, N. Dak., and $5.1 million 
for test and training facilities to support 
the improved Minuteman. In addition, 
$10 million is programed for modifica- 
tions to existing Atlas and Titan facili- 
ties to improve their reliability and 
safety. 

Great progress has been made since 
the start of the ballistic missile program 
less than 10 years ago. All 13 Atlas 
squadrons are complete and operational. 
Construction of operational facilities to 
support the 12-squadron Titan weapon 
system has been completed and 6 Ti- 
tan I squadrons are now operational. 
The remaining six Titan II squadrons are 
in the last stages of assembly and check- 
out. In view of the magnitude of this 
engineering achievement and the caliber 
of perfection required for systems which 
must perform with unprecedented ac- 
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curacy and reliability, we all can be 
thankful and proud of this accomplish- 
ment. 

Construction of operational facilities 
for the Minuteman weapon system is 
complete on 2 wings for a total of 300 
launchers and 30 launch control centers. 
By September 1964, 800 hardened and 
dispersed silo launchers and 80 launch 
control centers will be completed at a 
cost of approximately $634 million. 

The facility cost per missile is only 
$800,000 as compared to several million 
for our earlier Atlas and Titan missiles. 
The relative simplicity of the Minuteman 
weapon system with its extended readi- 
ness periods without maintenance and 
its quick reaction time, either singly or in 
groups, provides us with the best cost 
effectiveness of all the ballistic missile 
systems. This reversal in the traditional 
trend toward increasingly complicated, 
more costly defense systems is frequently 
forgotten in evaluations of expenditures 
for ballistic missiles. However, the 
sharply climbing numerical curve of op- 
erational missiles, while a very important 
aspect of positive progress, does not alto- 
gether account for the attitude of confi- 
dence we have in our ICBM program. 
The increased hardness being provided 
for Minuteman facilities coupled with 
the dispersal of the missile silos impose 
ever increasing demands on a potential 
enemy’s force structure and targeting re- 
quirements. This, plus the advantages it 
implies for us in terms of survivability, 
reaction time, and strikeback capability, 
adds up to a force effectiveness equation 
that far exceeds mere numbers. 

The sixth Minuteman wing requested 
in this program will increase the total 
Minuteman launchers to 950 and give ad- 
ditional strength to this country’s, if not 
the world’s, “guardian of peace.” 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WINSTEAD]. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. I rise 
in support of H.R. 6500. I feel that 
nothing would do more to build up the 
morale of our military servicemen and 
women than to have adequate housing 
for their families. Inasmuch as all 
Members of the Congress are in support 
of this bill, I shall not dwell on the merits 
of it. 

Despite my support of the housing pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense, Iam 
greatly disturbed by a recent bureau- 
cratic action that it has taken in respect 
to the sale of private housing. 

It is my understanding that before an 
individual can use a Government bulletin 
board for the purpose of posting a notice 
for the sale of his privately owned home, 
he is required, as a condition precedent 
to use of the board, to sign a certificate 
under which he will agree to sell his 
property to anyone who wishes to pur- 
chase it. I believe this is an infringe- 
ment of a personal property right. Cer- 
tainly, I should have the right to sell my 
home to anyone I wish, and I find it in- 
credible that the Department of Defense 
would require that individuals using 
their bulletin boards forfeit this per- 
sonal right. 

I questioned Secretary McNamara on 
this specific issue. The colloquy between 
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the Secretary and me, which appears on 
pages 2793 and 2794 of the printed com- 
mittee hearings, is as follows: 


Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Secretary, of course, we 
are all for adequate housing. But you re- 
ferred to the resale of military homes, that 
they were having difficulty in the 
resale 

Secretary McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wr̃S Trab. That leads me to ask you 
a few questions about some order on resale 
of military homes. 

I believe you will agree with me that the 
military personnel should have the same 
rights to resell homes that they buy with 
their own money, that you or nobody else 
in the Defense Department has anything to 
do with, the Government has not financed, 
or assisted in any way. The military man 
should have the same right you and I would 
have to sell that home without any further 
obligation to anybody. 

Mr. McNamara. I certainly agree. 

Mr. WrvstEap. Do you have an order that 
they cannot publish on your bulletin boards 
the sale of these homes without first sign- 
ing agreements to the Department of De- 
fense that they will not refuse to sell to 
certain 

Secretary McNamara. No, 
knowledge, Mr. WINSTEAD. 

You may be referring to 

Mr. WinstTeap. The reason I asked that, I 
couldn't believe that you would subscribe 
to such a policy. 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir; I don't be- 
lieve there is any such restriction. I will be 
happy to check into it and see. 

Mr. WrnsteaD. I would be glad if you in- 
sert such orders as you have issued into the 
record. 

Secretary McNamara. That relate to resale. 

Mr. WINsTEAD. I could not believe that you 
yourself would subscribe to that. 

Secretary McNamara, I will certainly do so, 
orders that relate to resale of privately owned 
homes. 

Mr. Winsteap. Privately owned homes. 

Secretary McNamara. Be happy to. 

Mr. WriNsTeaD. Because if that went into 
effect, a lot of the people would refuse to sell 
to military personnel if they were concerned 
about the resale. 

Secretary McNamara. Certainly, I would 
be very happy to do so. 

(In response to this request the Depart- 
ment of Defense submitted the following 
information for the record:) 

“There are no restrictions imposed by the 

ent of Defense governing the con- 
ditions of resale of private housing by mili- 
tary owners. Military personnel have the 
same rights to resell their homes as do all 
other citizens. 

“On March 8, 1963, Secretary McNamara 
issued a memorandum directing that leases 
for family housing on behalf of the United 
States contain a nondiscrimination clause. 
The memorandum also directed that ‘listings 
maintained by base housing offices of avail- 
able private housing shall include only those 
units which are available without regard to 
race, color, creed, or national origin.’ The 
full text of the memorandum follows: 


“WASHINGTON, March 8, 1963. 
“Memorandum for: The Secretary of the 
Army; the Secretary of the Navy; the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 
“Subject: Nondiscrimination in family hous- 
ing. 

“Effective immediately, all leases for fam- 
ily housing which are executed on behalf of 
the United States pursuant to the authority 
contained in section 515, Public Law 161-84, 
as amended, shall contain the following 
clause: ‘It is understood and agreed that the 
Government will assign the demised premises 
to military personnel in accordance with Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 11063, dated November 20, 
1962, which provides that housing and re- 
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lated facilities shall be available without 
discrimination among tenants because of 
race, color, creed, or national origin.’ 

“In addition, effective immediately, list- 
ings maintained by base housing offices of 
available private housing shall include only 
those units which are available without re- 
gard to race, color, creed, or national origin. 

“Addressees shall insure implementation 
of these directives and provide copies to my 
office. 

“ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
“Secretary of Defense.” 


This directive was based on Executive 
Order 11063 and the supplement to the 
Executive order by the Defense Depart- 
ment was to this effect effective im- 
mediately, listings maintained by base 
housing officers of available private hous- 
ing shall include only those units which 
are available without regard to color, 
race, creed, or national origin.” 

Mr. Chairman, the point I am making 
is this: I was questioning the Secretary 
solely on the right to post on the bulletin 
boards private homes which are for sale. 
Military personnel coming to a new base 
check these bulletin boards for homes 
available for purchase. In this connec- 
tion, I call your attention to the follow- 
ing item which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News, Tuesday, May 14, 1963: 

ASIDEMS: A little drama has taken place 
on the employees main bulletin board at the 
Pentagon, For years it has been very popu- 
lar with folks wanting to buy or sell houses. 
The other day, an official notice was placed 
in the center of the board. The notice said 
that “house for sale” notices could be posted 
only if the seller agreed not to discriminate 
as to the race of the buyer. Within the next 
day or so, the board became practically 
empty. 


If an individual owns a duplex and 
lives in one part of that home, why 
should he not determine the to 
whom he would rent that home, without 
getting permission from the Department 
of Defense or anyone else? 

For example, Mr. Chairman, at one 
time I sold my own home. I was con- 
sidering the sale of that home to a highly 
respected individual of the town. Some 
of my neighbors called me and said to me, 
“We know this is a prominent person“ 
I am talking about a white person and 
not a Negro—“but we had rather not live 
in the community with that person.” 
When they gave their reasons, which 
made sense to me, I did not sell the house 
to that particular individual because of 
my respect for the people of my com- 
munity. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the Members 
of this House if we have reached the low 
level in this country where individuals 
have no right over their own families 
and their own homes, we have reached, 
in my judgment, a pitifully low mark. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
me 5 additional minutes? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe we agree that any individual 
should have a right to resell his own 
home, which the Government has never 
touched one way or the other, to any- 
one he sees fit, regardless of race, creed 
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or color. I can understand where, in 
certain sections of America, a community 
might have a new development and for 
some reason or other the members of 
that community might not want Chair- 
man Vinson, the gentleman being from 
Georgia, or they might not want me or 
you; they might not want Secretary of 
Defense McNamara or they might not 
want Attorney General Bobby Kennedy 
living in that community. I submit to 
you that an individual should have a 
right to sell his home or not to sell his 
home to anyone that he sees fit. 

This bill provides for $692 million for 
military housing—approximately $200 
million of which is for construction. 
However, with this Executive order and 
supplement in force, if continued, we 
will need more military housing next 
year than this year. 

This will not result in the addition of 
a single home being sold to a Negro, a 
white man, a foreigner, or anyone else. 
But it will bar many men from having 
the opportunity to find available homes. 

I was disappointed when the Defense 
Department failed to put the whole rec- 
ord in the proceedings. However, upon 
further request an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense came to my office yesterday, 
June 4, with additional information: 

U.S. Army Service CENTER 
FOR THE ARMED FORCES, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1963. 

DEAR : Executive Order No. 11063 as 
implemented by the Secretary of Defense in a 
memorandum to the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, states in part: 

“In addition, effective immediately, listings 
maintained by base housing offices of avail- 
able private housing shall include only those 
units which are available without regard to 

race, color, creed, or national origin.” 

1156 Pentagon Housing Office has a unit(s) 
currently listed which is (are) owned or op- 
erated by you. Should you desire to abide 
by the provisions set forth in the above para- 
graph, please so indicate on the reverse of 
this letter. 

Failure to acknowledge this correspondence 

by ————— will be construed to mean that 
you desire to withdraw your listing (s). 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH H. SMITH, 
Colonel, TC, Commanding. 


COMMANDING OFFICER, 

U.S. Army Service Center for the Armed 
Forces, Attn.: Chief, Housing Branch, 
the Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The housing unit(s) which I 
have listed (wien to list) with your office is 
(are) available without regard to race, color, 
creed, or national origin of prospective 
tenants. 

Sincerely yours, 


( Signature) 


Mr. Chairman, I hope that my friends, 
regardless of what position they and I 
may take on integration or segregation 
or on any other issue, will never fall to 
the low level of playing cheap politics, 
because intelligent people of all races 
know this is hypocritical and will not 
aid a single Negro in purchasing a home 
and represents a disadvantage to other 
citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to pursue this 
matter further with the Defense Depart- 
ment. From his testimony before our 
committee, I do not believe Secretary 
McNamara was familiar with the sup- 
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plement to the Executive order. I, 
therefore, hope he will take the neces- 
sary steps to revoke it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PIRNIE]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, our able 
chairman has discussed in detail the 
scope of this important authorization 
and the principles adhered to by our 
committee in approving these line items. 
This careful scrutiny has paid divi- 
dends in reducing the total sum we are 
recommending. In general, the commit- 
tee has tried to avoid any elimination 
which would in any way impair the effec- 
tiveness of our defense program. How- 
ever, where deferral seemed reasonably 
possible, we felt it to be in the national 
interest to do so. The entire committee 
has cooperated in the effort to bring out 
this sound and effective measure. 

The leadership of our chairman has 
reflected his vast experience. It has been 
a pleasure to work on this bill, despite 
the long hours and myriad of details. 
The result reflects a team effort on the 
part of the chairman, the members of 
pete gy as well as our competent 
staff. 

I am impressed that our chairman 
considers it to be the finest bill that he, 
in his long service, has been privileged 
to bring to the floor. Its passage will 
represent sound support of our defense 
effort of which the House may well be 
proud. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
particularly pleased with H.R. 6500 as 
it has come out of the Committee on 
Armed Services. This bill shows the re- 
sults of hard work, close scrutiny, and 
commonsense. I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], and the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority Member, 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS], on their leadership throughout 
the 2 months of intensive hearings which 
produced this legislation we are consid- 
ering this afternoon. 

The total authorizations within the 
bill have been reduced $242,983,000 below 
the administration recommendations. To 
achieve such reduction without in any 
way adversely affecting the security of 
the United States required painstaking 
line item consideration of over 1,300 in- 
dividual budget requests, as well as nu- 
merous onsight inspections in connection 
with them. 

The achievement of a 13-percent re- 
duction in the military construction 
budget is somewhat unprecedented in 
these times. 

In my opinion, this indicates that the 
Committee on Armed Services has duly 
recognized the fact that economies in 
the operation of the United States are 
essential, that spending beyond the 
country’s means is unwise, and that con- 
tinual deficit spending in times in which 
no great emergency exists can constitute 
a grave danger to the country. 

There is little use in providing the Na- 
tion with the world’s most powerful Mil- 
itary Establishment if at the same time 
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we spend the United States into insol- 
vency. I therefore heartily support H.R. 
6500 and urge its adoption. It provides 
full authorization of funds for essential 
construction of operational facilities for 
the Active and Reserve Forces and for 
family houses, but not one penny more. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I almost 
forgot to ask a question which I usually 
ask the chairman, Mr. Vinson. I could 
not discover anything in the way of a 
line item in the bill forit. Is there any- 
thing in this bill for the Truman Air- 
port at Grand View, Mo.? 

Mr. VINSON. Knowing that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa would 
follow the usual course which he has 
been following in reference to this item 
sve the last 16 years, I have prepared my- 
self. 

Richards Gebaur Air Force Base—for- 
merly named Grandview Air Force 
Base—is an Air Defense Command in- 
stallation located 16 miles south of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The 29th Air Division Headquarters 
and Combat Center, a fighter interceptor 
squadron, a combat support squadron, 
and a Reserve troop carrier wing with 
two squadrons are stationed at this base. 

All of these organizations are sched- 
uled to remain at this base for the fore- 
seeable future. 

Air Force investment in land and im- 
provements at Richards Gebaur is $46 
million. Personnel strength is 3,800, in- 
cluding military and civilians. 

No construction projects for the Active 
Forces at Richards Gebaur Air Force 
Base are contained in H.R. 6500. 

Three projects for the Air Force Re- 
serve Forces at Richards Gebaur Air 
Force Base are being considered for con- 
struction under the lump sum authoriza- 
tion in title VII. The tentative program 
calls for the construction of a taxiway, 
a large aircraft maintenance dock, and a 
hangar addition at a total cost of 
$893,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I thank my friend 
from Georgia for the splendid job of re- 
search he has done with respect to the 
Truman Airport and ask him if the Con- 
tinental Air Command has yet been 
moved out there. 

Mr. VINSON. No; it is still out there 
where it was. 

Mr. GROSS. It is still where it was 12 
or 14 years ago? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I 
Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, including 
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site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment for the following projects: 
Inside the United States 
Continental Army Command 
(First Army) 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Maintenance 
facilities, medical facilities, troop housing 
and community facilities, $1,091,000. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey: Operational facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities, $19,- 
362,000. 

Fort Jay, New York: Utilities, $131,000. 

(Second Army) 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$454,000. 

Fort Eustis, Virginia: Maintenance facili- 
ties, and utilities, $297,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky: Operational facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, and utilities, $1,- 
256,000. 

Fort George G. Meade, Maryland: Opera- 
tional facilities, and utilities, $237,000. 

Fort Monroe, Virginia: Operational facili- 
ties, and utilities, $315,000. 

Fort Ritchie, Maryland: Utilities, $267,000. 

Fort Story, Virginia: Maintenance facili- 
ties, $890,000. 

(Third Army) 

Fort Benning, Georgia: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, medical facilities, community facili- 
ties, and utilities, $3,665,000. 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, supply facili- 
ties, medical facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $15,886,000. 

Fort Campbell, Kentucky: Operational fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, medical facilities, and administrative 
facilities, $1,621,000. 

Fort Gordon, Georgia: Training facilities, 
$6,100,000. 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina: Mainte- 
nance facilities, medical facilities, adminis- 


trative facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities, 
$9,026,000. 


Fort McPherson, Georgia: Troop housing, 
$166,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama: Training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, hospital and medical 
facilities, and troop housing, $5,823,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia: Maintenance facili- 
ties and utilities, $430,000. 

(Fourth Army) 

Fort Hood, Texas: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $7,018,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas: Troop housing 
and utilities, $216,000. 

Camp Wolters, Texas: Operational facili- 
ties, $257,000. 

(Fifth Army) 

Fort Carson, Colorado: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $7,355,000. 

Detroit Defense Area, Michigan: Mainte- 
nance facilities and supply facilities, 
$654,000. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana: Train- 
ing facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$1,822,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Medical facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, troop housing 
and community facilities, and utilities, 
$2,883,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas: Troop housing and 
community facilities, $861,000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri: Training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and community 
facilities, $8,163,000. 
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(Sixth Army) 

Fort Irwin, California: Training facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, 
$1,715,000. 

Fort Lewis, 
$610,000. 

Presidio of Monterey, California: Training 
facilities, $979,000. 

Fort Ord, California: Operational facilities, 
and community facilities, $1,295,000. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California: 
Supply facilities, $278,000. 

(Military District of Washington, District 

of Columbia) 

Cameron Station, Virginia: Supply facili- 
ties, $250,000. 


United States Army Materiel Command 
(United States Army Materiel Command, 
Headquarters) 

Natick Laboratories, Massachusetts: Re- 
search, development and test facilities, 

$3,408,000. 
(United States Army Missile Command) 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, and utilities, 
$821,000. 

(United States Army Munitions Command) 

Army Chemical Center, Maryland: Re- 
search, development and test facilities, 
$410,000. 

Fort Detrick, Maryland: Utilities, $89,000. 
(United States Army Supply and 
Maintenance Command) 

Atlanta Army Depot, Georgia: Adminis- 
trative facilities, $49,000, 

Aeronautical Maintenance Center, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $1,754,000. 

Oakland Army Terminal, California: 
Medical facilities, $532,000. 

Pueblo Army Depot, Colorado: Utilities, 
$1,204,000, 

Sharpe Army Depot, California: Main- 
tenance facilities, and utilities, $152,000. 

Utah Army Depot, Utah: Utilities, $88,000. 


(United States Army Test and Evaluation 
Command) 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland: 
Research, development and test facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, 
$1,891,000. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Utah: Opera- 
tional facilities, research, development and 
test facilities, $1,017,000. 

Port Huachuca, Arizona: Operational fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $849,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Research, development and test facilities, 
and utilities, $1,248,000. 

Yuma Test Station, Arizona: Community 
facilities, $373,000. 

Signal Corps 

East Coast Radio Transmitter Station, 

Woodbridge, Virginia: Utilities, $88,000. 
United States Military Academy 

United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Training facilities, and 
utilities, $2,291,000. 

Army Security Agency 

Two Rock Ranch Station, California: Oper- 
ational facilities, and utilities, $222,000, 

Vint Hills Farms, Virginia: Operational 
facilities, and medical facilities, $1,306,000. 

Army Component Commands 
(United States Army Air Defense Command) 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $22,560,000. 

(Alaska Command Area) 

Fort Richardson, Alaska: Maintenance 
facilities, $1,711,000. 

(Pacific Command Area) 


Hawaii Defense Area, Hawaii: Operational 
facilities, $150,000. 


Washington: Utilities, 
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Schofield Barracks, Hawaii: Maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $913,000. 
Fort Shafter, Hawaii: Utilities, $74,000. 


Outside the United States 
Army Materiel Command 


Various locations; Research, development 
and test facilities, $740,000. 
Army Security Agency 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $5,798,000. 


Army Component Commands 
(Pacific Command Area) 


Japan: Utilities, $461,000. 

Korea: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $11,442,000. 

Okinawa: Operational facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$2,554,000. 


(European Command Area) 


France: Operational facilities, and supply 
facilities, $3,666,000. 

Germany: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $9,485,000. 


(Caribbean Command Area) 


Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico: Real estate, 
$111,000, 

Fort Clayton, Canal Zone: 
facilities, $442,000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $8,900,000. 

Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army mis- 
sions and responsibilities which have been 
occasioned by: (a) unforeseen security con- 
siderations, (b) new weapons developments, 
(c) new unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or (d) improved produc- 
tion schedules, if the Secretary of Defense 
determines that deferral of such construc- 
tion for inclusion in the next military con- 
struction authorization Act would be incon- 
sistent with interests of national security, 
and in connection therewith to acquire, con- 
struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install per- 
manent or temporary public works, including 
land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment, in the 
total amount of $12,500,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Army, or his designee, 
shall notify the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, immediately upon reaching a final de- 
cision to implement, of the cost of construc- 
tion of any public work undertaken under 
this section, including those real estate ac- 
tions pertaining thereto. This authoriza- 
tion will expire as of September 30, 1964, 
except for those public works projects con- 
cerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 104. (a) Public Law 86-500, as 
amended, is amended under heading “In- 
side the United States“ in section 101, as 
follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Defense 
Atomic Support Agency” with respect to Na- 
tional Naval Medical Center, Maryland, strike 
out “$1,891,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$2,852,000”. 

(b) Public Law 86-500, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502, 679,499,000“ and 146,429,000“ 
and inserting in place thereof 880,460,000 
and “$147,390,000", respectively. 


Community 
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Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 87-57 is amended 
under heading Inside the United States” in 
section 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Technical 
services facilities (Signal )*, with re- 
spect to Lexington Signal Depot, Kentucky, 
strike out “$33,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$56,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “Army Com- 
ponent Commands (Pacific Command Area)”, 


with to various locations, strike out 
“$814,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$1,156,000”. 


(b) Public Law 87-57 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) of section 
602, 876,918,000 and “$130,406,000” and 
inserting in place thereof 877.283, 000“ and 
“$130,771,000". 

Sec. 106. (a) Public Law 87-554 is amended 
in section 101 as follows: 

(1) Under the heading “Inside the United 
States”, and under the subheading “Conti- 
nental Army Command (Sixth Army)”, with 
respect to Hunter-Liggett Military Reserva- 
tion, California” strike out “$159,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$232,000”. 

(2) Under the heading “Outside the United 
States”, and under the subheading “Army 
Security Agency”, with respect to “Various 
locations“, strike out “$4,684,000” and insert 
in place thereof “$6,494,000”. 

(b) Public Law 87-554 is amended by strik- 
ing out in clause (1) of section 602, “$101,- 
743,000“, “$29,699,000” and “6148. 442,000“ and 
inserting in place thereof “$101,816,000", 
“$31,509,000” and “$150,325,000”, respectively. 

TITLE I 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, convert- 
ing, rehabilitating, or installing permanent 
or temporary public works, including site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Bureau of Ships Facilities 
(Naval shipyards) 

Naval Shipyard, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Operational facilities, and utilities, $169,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington: 
Maintenance facilities, $842,000. 

Naval , Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and medical facili- 
ties, $3,171,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, California: 
Utilities, $850,000. 

Naval Shipyard, New York, New York: Ad- 
ministrative facilities, $200,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Norfolk, Virginia: Main- 
tenance facilities, $5,382,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Ha- 
wall: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and research, development and test 
facilities, $2,921,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia: Operational facilities, $90,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance facilities, $574,000. 

Naval Repair Facility, San Diego, Califor- 
nia: Maintenance facilities, $522,000. 

Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, California: 
Research, development and test facilities, 
and utilities, $274,000. 


(Fleet support stations) 

Naval Facility, Cape Hatteras, North Caro- 
lina; Community facilities, $62,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut: Administrative facilities, and utili- 
ties, $823,000. 

Headquarters, Commander-in-Chief, At- 
lantic Fleet, Norfolk, Virginia: Troop hous- 
ing, $625,000. 

Fleet Training Group, Naval Station An- 
nex, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Hawaii: Training 
facilities, $194,000. 
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(Research, development, test and evaluation 
stations) 

Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, New 
London, Connecticut: Operational facilities, 
$1,770,000. 

Fleet Base Facilities 


Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina: 
Troop housing, and utilities and ground im- 
provements, $754,000. 

Naval Command Systems Support Activity, 
District of Columbia: Administrative facili- 
ties, $986,000. 

Naval Station, Key West, Florida: Utili- 
ties, $226,000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California: Op- 
erational facilities, $94,000. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, $2,355,000. 

Naval Station, San Diego, California: Op- 
erational facilities, $786,000. 


Naval Weapons Facilities 
(Naval air training stations) 


Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, and troop 
housing, $208,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Operational facilities, $289,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida: Utili- 
ties, $73,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Florida: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$251,000. 

(Field support stations) 

Naval Station, Adak, Alaska: Maintenance 
facilities, and troop housing, $4,765,000. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California: Op- 
erational facilities, $477,000. 

Naval Air Station, Barbers Point, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, $94,000. 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine: Op- 
erational facilities, and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,075,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: Op- 
erational facilities, $268,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Ne- 
vada: Operational facilities, $946,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $884,000. A 

Naval Air Station, Key West, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing, utilities, and 
real estate, $8,031,000. 

Naval Air Station, Miramar, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $2,400,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Oper- 
ational facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$3,242,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, California: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $2,358,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: Oper- 
ational facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$657,000. 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$834,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Landing Field, San Clem- 
ente Island, California: Operational facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $1,092,000. 

Naval Air Station, Sanford, Florida: Oper- 
ational facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$1,138,000. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, $80,000. 

(Marine Corps air stations) 

Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, South 
Carolina: Maintenance facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $538,000. 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Landing Field, 
Camp Pendleton, California: Operational and 
training facilities, and maintenance facili- 
ties, $740,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, administrative facilities, 
and utilities, $1,400,000. 
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Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $2,042,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Maintenance facilities, $621,- 
000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility: New River, 
North Carolina: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, administrative facilities, 
and troop housing, $2,034,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, 
California: Training facilities, $276,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona: 
Supply facilities, $259,000. 


(Fleet readiness stations) 


Naval Ammunition Depot, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Maintenance facilities, and 
troop housing and community facilities, 
$952,000. 

Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Mary- 
land: Research, development and test fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and real estate, 
$694,000. 

Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, Washing- 
ton: Research, development and test facili- 
ties, and real estate, $258,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia: Utilities, $932,000. 


(Research, development, test, and evaluation 
stations) 


Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
California: Research, development and test 
facilities, $1,268,000. 

Naval Air Development Center, Johnsville, 
Pennsylvania: Research, development and 
test facilities, $780,000. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Califor- 
nia: Operational facilities, and research, 
development and test facilities; at Point 
Arguello, research, development and test fa- 
cilities, and troop housing; and, on San 
Nicolas Island, research, development and 
test facilities, $3,869,000. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Maryland: Research, development and test 
facilities, $6,173,000. 

Naval Ordnance Missile Test Facility, White 
Sands, New Mexico: Research, development 
and test facilities, $490,000. 


Supply Facilities 
Fleet Material Support Office, Mechanics- 


burg, Pennsylvania: Administrative facili- 
ties, $352,000. 


Marine Corps Facilities 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina: Training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $1,892,000. 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia: 
Training facilities, $735,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Twenty-nine Palms, 
California: Community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $179,000. 


Service School Facilities 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Training facilities, and troop housing, $12,- 
819,000. 

Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Mary- 
land: Utilities, $70,000. 

Naval Schools, Mine Warfare, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Training facilities, $819,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, Cali- 
fornia: Utilities, $163,000. 

Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Center, 
Dam Neck, Virginia: Medical facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,812,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois: Training facilities, and utilities, $3,235,- 
000. 

Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land: Training facilities, $65,000. 

Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare School, San 
Diego, California: Utilities, $175,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: Troop housing, $79,000. 


Medical Facilities 


Naval Hospital, Long Beach, California: 
Troop housing, $336,000. 
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Communication Facilities 
(Communication stations) 
Naval Radio Station, Cutler, Maine: Com- 
munity facilities, $240,000. 
(Security group stations) 
Naval Security Station, District of Colum- 
bia: Troop housing, $231,00¢ 
Naval Security Group Activity, 
Island, California: Utilities, $341,000. 
Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine: Troop housing, and utilities, 
$282,000. 
Office of Naval Research Facilities 


Naval Research Laboratory, District of Co- 
lumbia: Research, development and test fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, and utili- 
ties, $6,730,000. 

Yards and Docks Facilities 


Navy Public Works Center, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Utilities, $965,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia: Utilities, $1,469,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Utilities, $171,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port 
Hueneme, California: Operational facilities, 
and utilities, $1,490,000. 


Outside the United States 
Bureau of Ships Facilities 


Naval Station, Subic Bay, Republic of 
Philippines: Community facilities, $255,000. 


Naval Weapons Facilities 


Naval Station, Argentia, Newfoundland, 
Canada: Operational facilities, and commu- 
nity facilities, $1,365,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Futema, Oki- 
nawa: Training facilities, $202,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Iwakuni, Japan: 
Operational and training facilities, $287,000. 

Naval Station, Midway Islands: Commu- 
nity facilities, and ground improvements, 
$581,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naples, Italy: Opera- 
tional facilities, $310,000. 

Naval Station, Sangley Point, Republic of 
Philippines: Operational facilities, $57,000. 
Marine Corps Facilities 

Camp Smedley B. Butler, Okinawa: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, and troop housing and community 
facilities, $6,135,000. 

Communication Facilities 

Naval Radio Station, Barrigada, Guam, 
Mariana Islands: Operational facilities, 
$414,000. 

Naval Communication Station, London- 
derry, Northern Ireland: Operational facil- 
ities, $517,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Summit, Canal Zone: 
Utilities, $65,000. 

Naval Radio Station, 
Operational facilities, 
$1,116,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $70,665,000. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop naval installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions 
and responsibilities which have been occa- 
sioned by: (a) unforeseen security consider- 
ations, (b) new weapons developments, (c) 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or (d) improved pro- 
duction schedules, if the Secretary of Defense 
determines that deferral of such construc- 
tion for inclusion in the next military con- 
struction authorization Act would be incon- 
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sistent with interests of national security, 
and in connection therewith to acquire, con- 
struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment, in the 
total amount of $12,500,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Navy or his designee 
shall notify the Committees on Armed Sery- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, immediately upon reaching a 
final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public works undertaken 
under this section, including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto. This authoriza- 
tion will expire as of September 30, 1964, 
except for those public works projects con- 
cerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 204. (a) Public Law 87-57, as 
amended, is amended in section 201 under the 
heading “Inside the United States” and sub- 
heading “Communication facilities’, with 
respect to the Naval Radio Station, Chelten- 
ham, Maryland, by striking out “$151,000”, 
and inserting in place thereof, “$238,000”. 

(b) Public Law 87-57, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (2) of 
section 602, the amounts “$81,558,000” and 
“$140,663,000", and inserting respectively in 
piace thereof “$81,645,000” and 140,750, 

TITLE II 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 


Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado: Operational facilities, and medical 
facilities, $677,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational facilities, $659,- 
000. 
Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, and troop 
housing, $675,000. 

Kincheloe Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and troop housing 
and community facilities, $808,000. 

Kingsley Field, Klamath Falls, Oregon: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and medical facilities, $213,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, maintenance 
Be, and community facilities, $1,048,- 
NORAD Headquarters, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado: Operational facilities, $7,000,000. 

Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts: Utilities, $91,000. 

Paine Field, Everett, Washington: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $131,000. 

Portland International Airport, Portland, 
Oregon: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, troop housing and community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $1,659,000. 

Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, New 
York; Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $212,000. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, Westhamp- 
ton Beach, New York: Maintenance facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $907,000. 

Truax Field, Madison, Wisconsin: Main- 
tenance facilities, and community facilities, 
$447,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Florida: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $681,000. 


Air Force Logistics Command 


Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, sup- 
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ply facilities, administrative facilities, and 
troop housing, $2,717,000. 

Kelley Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, medical facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and troop housing, 
$4,345,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, and utilities, $2,801,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
California: Maintenance facilities, and utili- 
ties, $983,000. 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, 
Pennsylvania: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and administrative facili- 
ties, $1,706,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, medical facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and utilities, $2,170,- 
000. 
Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and utili- 
ties, $1,025,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Maintenance facilities, research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, administrative 
facilities, and utilities, $3,993,000. 


Air Force Systems Command 


Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, supply facilities, and 
utilities, $4,060,000. y 

Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Training facilities, research, development and 
test facilities, and troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $1,155,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California: 
Research, development and test facilities, 
$9,660,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
research, deyelopment and test facilities, 
supply facilities, hospital facilities, and troop 
housing, $5,110,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico: Maintenance facilities, research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, $196,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico: Research, development and test fa- 
cilities, and troop housing and community 
facilities, $1,035,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Massachusetts: Troop housing and commu- 
nity facilities, $602,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: Op- 
erational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and troop housing, $1,119,000. 

Sacramento Peak Upper Air Research Site, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico: Research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, $2,889,000. 

Various locations, Atlantic Missile Range: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, research, development and test facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $7,856,000. 

Air Training Command 

Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas: 
Training facilities, hospital facilities, and 
community facilities, $4,154,000. 

Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Dlinois: 
Training facilities, troop housing, and utili- 
ties, $2,763,000. 

Craig Air Force Base, Seima, Alabama: 
Operational facilities, $829,000. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Administrative facilities, and troop 
housing, $1,561,000, 

Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi: 
Training facilities, and hospital facilities, 
$2,958,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Training facilities, medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,754,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Texas: 
Operational and facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$1,741,000. 
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Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado: 
Troop housing, $974,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and real estate, $1,475,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Texas: Op- 
erational facilities, utilities, and real estate, 
$504,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Training facilities, supply facilities, 
administrative facilities, and troop housing, 
$2,225,000. 

Stead Air Force Base, Reno, Nevada: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $236,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Operational facilities, and real estate, $756,- 
000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $125,000. 

Unidentified location: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, administrative facilities, 
and troop housing, $3,134,000. 


Air University 


Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Administrative facilities, and troop 
housing and community facilities, $765,000. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Maintenance facilities, administrative 
facilities, and troop housing and community 
facilities, $852,000. 


Alaskan Air Command 


Eielson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska: 
Maintenance facilities, administrative facil- 
ities, troop housing, and utilities, $1,853,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, Alas- 
ka: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, community 
facilities, and utilities, $2,689,000. 

Galena Airport, Galena, Alaska: Medical 
facilities, $145,000. 

King Salmon Airport, Naknek, Alaska: 
Operational facilities, and supply facilities, 
$160,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $9,759,000. 

Headquarters Command 

Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, hospital and medical facili- 
ties, troop housing, and utilities, $5,696,000. 


Military Air Transport Service 

Charleston Air Force Base, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Maintenance facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, medical facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $1,284,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Operational facilities, $520,000. 

Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, $766,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, New 
Jersey: Operational and training facilities, 
$487,000. 

Orlando Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Training facilities, $191,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois: 
Operational facilities, $145,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, California: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, hospital facilities, and util- 
ities, $2,716,000. 


Pacific Air Force 
Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Operational facilities, supply facilities, medi- 
cal facilities, and utilities, $1,373,000. 
Strategic Air Command 


Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Oklahoma: 
Operational facilities, and administrative fa- 
cilities, $392,000. 

Beale Air Force Base, Marysville, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, $470,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
8 facilities, and troop housing, 
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Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $174,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, administrative facilities, and troop 
housing, $549,000. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Indiana: 
Operational facilities, $168,00. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Operational facilities, and commu- 
nity facilities, $868,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, Merced, California: 
Operational facilities, and community facili- 
ties, $163,000. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Oklahoma: Maintenance facilities, commu- 
nity facilities, and utilities, $329,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Mississippi: Operational facilities, $70,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Arizona: Operational facilities, and commu- 
nity facilities, $709,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, 
Troop housing, $653,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, South 
Dakota: Operational facilities, $51,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $1,391,000. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana: Operational facilities, administrative 
facilities, and community facilities, $633,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida; Maintenance facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $853,000. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, and troop 
housing and community facilities, $722,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilites, and community facilities, $1,646,000. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$297,000. 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Montana: Medical facilities, and community 
facilities, $609,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, and medical 
facilities, $186,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Operational facilities, medical facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $1,408,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Operational facilities, $135,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Maintenance facilities, and administrative 
facilities, $663,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and utili- 
ties, $410,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Maintenance facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $89,000. 

Schilling Air Force Base, Salina, Kansas: 
Operational facilities, $94,000. 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Operational facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities, $653,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, hospital facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, and troop 
housing, $6,666,000. 

Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts: Operational facilities and ad- 
ministrative facilities, $1,332,000. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Knob Noster, 
Missouri: Operational facilities, $80,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Michi- 
gan: Supply facilities, and troop housing 
and community facilities, $547,000. 

Tactical Air Command 

England Air Force Base, Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, and troop 
housing and community facilities, $886,000. 


Abilene, Texas: 
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George Air Force Base, Victorville, Califor- 
nia: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and troop housing 
and community facilities, $4,226,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia: Administrative facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $2,067,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Operational facilities, $130,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $99,000. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina: Operational facilities, $123,- 
000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Administrative facilities, and troop housing, 
$797,000. 

Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and real estate, $3,783,000. 

Sewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tennes- 
see: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $1,786,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Administrative facili- 
ties, and troop housing, $650,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and administrative facilities, $1,087,- 
000. 


Aircraft Control and Warning System 
Various locations: Operational faciilties, 
maintenance facilities, troop ho and 
community facilities, and utilities, $1,731,- 
000, 
Outside the United States 
Air Defense Command 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $1,132,000. 
Caribbean Air Command 


Albrook Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Medi- 
cal facilities, and troop housing $291,000. 

Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Op- 
erational facilities, and supply facilities, 
$347,000. 


Military Air Transport Service 
Wake Island: Supply facilities, $34,000. 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 

and utilities, $1,198,000. 
Pacific Air Force 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, troop housing 
and community facilities, and utilities, $24,- 
767,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Supply 
facilities, $93,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, community facilities, 
and utilities, $1,407,000. 


United States Air Forces in Europe 


Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing and community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $23,884,000. 


United States Air Force Security Service 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
medical facilities, troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $11,610,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $252,629,000. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions and responsibilities which 
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have been occasioned by: (a) unforeseen 
security consideration, (b) new weapons de- 
velopments, (c) new and unforeseen research 
and development requirements, or (d) im- 
proved production schedules, if the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines that deferral of 
such construction for inclusion in the next 
military construciton authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with the interests of 
national security, and in connection there- 
with to acquire, construct, convert, rehabili- 
tate, or install permanent or temporary pub- 
lic works, including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment in the total amount of $12,500,- 
000: Provided, That the Secretary of the Air 
Force, or his designee, shall notify the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, immediately upon 
reaching a final decision to implement, of 
the cost of construction of any public work 
undertaken under this section, including 
those real estate actions pertaining thereto. 
This authorization will expire as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1964, except for those public works 
projects concerning which the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives have been notified pur- 
suant to this section prior to that date. 
TITLE IV 

Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, for defense agencies for the 
following projects: 

Defense Atomic Support Agency 

Armed Forces Radiobiology Research Insti- 
tute, National Naval Medical Center, Be- 
thesda, Maryland: Research, development 
and test facilities, $1,200,000. 

Sandia Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
Community facilities, and utilities, $389,000. 
Defense Communications Agency 

Navy Service Center, Arlington County, 
Virginia: Administrative facilities, $342,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois: 
Administrative facilities, $718,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$200,000. 

Defense Intelligence Agency 

Arlington Hall, Arlington County, Virginia: 
Administrative facilities, $61,000, 

Naval Station, Anacostia Annex, District 
of Columbia: Training facilities, $164,000. 

Defense Supply Agency 

Defense Electronics Supply Center, Dayton, 
Ohio: Administrative facilities, and utilities, 
$623,000. 

Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities, $809,000. 

Defense General Supply Center, Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Administrative facilities, 
and utilities, $309,000. 


National Security Agency 


Fort Meade, Maryland: Operational and 
training facilities, administrative facilities, 
and utilities, $261,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
administrative facilities, utilities, and real 
estate, $1,435,000. 

TITLE V 
Military family housing 

Src. 501. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to construct, at the 
locations hereinafter named, family housing 
units and trailer court facilities, in the num- 
bers hereinafter listed, but no family hous- 
ing construction shall be commenced at any 
such locations in the United States, until 
the Secretary shall have consulted with the 
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Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, as to the availability of adequate 
private housing at such locations. This au- 
thority shall include the authority to acquire 
land, and interests in land, by gift, purchase, 
exchange of Government-owned land, or 
otherwise. 

(a) Family housing units for— 

(1) the Department of the Army, 1,727 
units, $33,952,000. 

Fort Greely, Alaska, 62 units. 

Petroleum Distribution Pipeline, Alaska, 19 
units. 

Fort Richardson, Alaska, 100 units. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas, 33 units. 

Fort Irwin, California, 65 units. 

Fort Ord, California, 200 units. 

Fort Carson, Colorado, 280 units. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia, 132 units. 

Savanna Army Depot, Illinois, 32 units. 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, 100 
units, 

Fort Detrick, Maryland, 40 units. 

Vint Hill Farms Station, Virginia, 30 units. 

Army Security Agency, location 04, 60 
units. 

Army Security Agency, location 23, 84 
units. 

Fort Buckner, Okinawa, 490 units. 

(2) the Department of the Navy, 4,228 
units, $74,892,000. 

Naval Station, Kodiak, Alaska, 250 units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona, 
100 units. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, 300 
units. 

Marine Corps Cold Weather Training Cen- 
ter, Bridgeport, California, 40 units. 

Naval Air Facility, El Centro, California, 
100 units. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California, 400 
units. 
Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, California, 
300 units. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, 100 units, 

Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, California, 
124 units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Hawaii, 100 units. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 400 
units. 

Naval Radio Station, Cutler, Maine, 12 
units. 

Naval Air Station, New York, New York, 
8 units. 

Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, 75 units. 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island, 200 units. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina, 
592 units. 

Naval Hospital, Beaufort, South Carolina, 
1 unit. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia, 280 units. 

Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington, 
300 units. 

Naval Radio Station, Sabana Seca, Puerto 
Rico, 100 units. 

Naval Radio Station, Londonderry, North- 
ern Ireland, 30 units. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Edzell, Scot- 
land, 90 units. 

Naval Radio Station, Thurso, Scotland, 26 
units. 

Classified location, 300 units. 

(3) the Department of the Air Force, 4,045 
units, $72,675,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, 290 
units. 

George Air Force Base, California, 150 units. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, California, 150 
units. 

Ent Air Force Base, Colorado, 200 units. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, 100 units. 

Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, 100 units. 

Bellows Air Force Station, Hawall, 20 units. 

Hickam-Wheeler Air Force Bases, Hawaii, 
150 units. 
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Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, 150 
units. 

L. G. Hanscom Air Force Base, Massa- 
chusetts, 200 units. 

K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Michigan, 100 
units, 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Montana, 200 
units. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, North Dakota, 
300 units. 

Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota, 300 
units. 

Altus Air Force Base, Oklahoma, 100 units. 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tennessee, 40 units. 

Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, 100 units. 

F. E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyoming, 
200 units. 

Various locations, 245 relocatable units. 

Goose Air Base, Canada, 200 units. 

Kadena Air Base, Okinawa, 100 units, 

Naha Air Base, Okinawa, 200 units. 

Clark Air Base, Philippine Islands, 250 
units. 

Site QC, 200 units. 

(b) Trailer Court Facilities for: 

(1) The Department of the Army, 383 
spaces, $657,000. 

(2) The Department of the Navy, 172 
spaces, $279,000, 

(3) The Department of the Air Force, 
984 spaces, $1,607,000. 

Sec. 502. Authorizations for the construc- 
tion of family housing provided in this Act 
shall be subject to the following limitations 
on cost, which shall include shades, screens, 
ranges, refrigerators, and all other installed 
equipment and fixtures: 

(a) The cost per unit of family housing 
constructed in the conterminous United 
States, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and Puerto 
Rico, shall not exceed— 

$22,000 for generals or equivalent; 

$19,800 for colonels or equivalent; 

$17,600 for majors and/or lieutenant colo- 
nels or equivalent; 

$15,400 for all other commissioned or war- 
rant officer personnel or equivalent; 

$13,200 for enlisted personnel; 

(b) When family housing units are con- 

in areas other than those listed in 
subsection (a), the average cost of all such 
units shall not exceed $32,000, and in no 
event shall the cost of any unit exceed 
$40,000. 

(e) The cost limitations provided in sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall be applied to the 
five-foot line. 

(d) No project in excess of 50 units in 
the areas listed in subsection (a) shall be 
constructed at an average unit cost exceed- 
ing $17,500, including the cost of the family 
unit and the pro te costs of land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, and installation 
of utilities. 

(e) No family housing unit in the areas 
listed in subsection (a) shall be constructed 
at a total cost exceeding $26,000, including 
the cost of the family unit and the propor- 
tionate costs of land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, and installation of utilities. 

Sec. 503. Sections 4774(b), 7574 (b), and 
9774(b) of title 10, United States Code, are 
each amended to read as follows: “(b) the 
maximum limitations prescribed by subsec- 
tion (a) are increased 10 percent for quarters 
of the commanding officer of any station, air 
base, or other installation, based on the 
grade authorized for that position.” 

Sec. 504. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to accomplish altera- 
tions, additions, expansions, or extensions 
not otherwise authorized by law, to existing 
public quarters at a cost not to exceed— 

(a) For the Department of the Army, 


the Department of the Navy, 
$1,677,000; 
(c) For the Department of the Air Force, 
863,000. 


„ . 
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Sec. 505. Section 515 of Public Law 84-161 
(69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 515. During fiscal years 1964 through 
and including 1966, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are 
authorized to lease housing facilities at or 
near military installations in the United 
States and Puerto Rico for assignment as 
public quarters to military personnel and 
their dependents, if any, without rental 
charge, upon a determination by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or his designee, that there is 
a lack of adequate housing facilities at or 
near such military installations. Not more 
than seven thousand five hundred of such 
units may be so leased at any one time, nor 
may the rental for any such unit exceed $170 
a month, including the cost of utilities and 
maintenance and operation.” 

Sec. 506. Section 407(g) of Public Law 85- 
241 (71 Stat. 531, 556), as amended (42 
US.C. 1594(g)), is amended by changing the 
period to a semicolon and adding the follow- 
ing: “and Provided, further, That the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or his designee, may exempt, 
not to exceed 22,000 units, from this require- 
ment any housing at any particular instal- 
lation as to which he determines that (1) 
the housing is safe, decent, and sanitary, so 
as to be suitable for occupancy; (2) the 
housing cannot be made adequate as public 
quarters with a reasonable expenditure of 
funds; (3) the rentals charged to, or the al- 
lowances forfeited by, the occupants are not 
less than the costs of maintaining and oper- 
ating the housing; and (4) there is a contin- 
uing need which cannot appropriately be met 
by privately owned housing in the area.” 

Sec, 507. For the purpose of providing 
military family housing in foreign countries, 
the Secretary of Defense is authorized to 
enter into agreements guaranteeing the 
builders of such housing a rental return 
equivalent to a specified portion of the an- 
nual rental income which the builders 
would receive from the tenants if the hous- 
ing were fully occupied: Provided, That the 
aggregate amount guaranteed under such 
agreements entered into in any fiscal year 
shall not exceed, on an annual basis, such 
amount as may be applicable to five thou- 
sand units: Provided further, That no such 
agreement shall guarantee the payment of 
more than 97 per centum of the anticipated 
rentals, nor shall any guarantee extend for 
a period of more than ten years, nor shall 
the average guaranteed rental on any project 
exceed $150 per unit per month including 
the cost of maintenance and operation. 

Sec. 508. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee is authorized to acquire and reha- 
bilitate not to exceed two thousand and 
twenty-three units of housing under the au- 
thority granted by section 404 of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1594a), in an amount not to exceed 
$9,400,000. 

Sec. 509. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated, for use by the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee in support of military family 
housing, an amount not to exceed $490,629,- 
000 for the following purposes: Improve- 
ments to inadequate units of family hous- 
ing; minor construction; planning; rental 
guaranty payments; leasing; operating ex- 
penses; maintenance of real property; pay- 
ments of principal and interest on mortgage 
debts incurred and payments for equities ac- 
quired pursuant to title IV of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1594 et seq.); payments to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; and mortgage insurance 
premiums authorized under section 222 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1715m). 

TITLE VI 
General provisions 
Sec. 601. The Secretary of each military 


department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
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Act without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
529) and sections 47740) and 9774(d) of 
title 10, United States Code. The authority 
to place permanent or tem improve- 
ments on land includes authority for sur- 
veys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 255), and even though the land is 
held temporarily. The authority to acquire 
real estate or land includes authority to 
make surveys and to acquire land, and in- 
terests in land (including temporary use), 
by gift, purchase, exchange of Government- 
owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 602. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary for 
the purposes of this Act, but appropriations 
for public works projects authorized by titles 
I, II, III, IV, and V shall not exceed— 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$144,573,000; outside the United States, $34,- 
699,000; section 102, $8,900,000; section 103, 
$12,500,000; or a total of $200,672,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$110,808,000; outside the United States, $11,- 
304,000; section 202, $70,665,000; section 203, 
$12,500,000; or a total of $205,277,000. 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$164,058,000; outside the United States, $64,- 
763,000; section 302, $252,629,000; section 303, 
$12,500,000; or a total of $493,950,000. 

(4) for title IV: A total of $6,511,000. 

(5) for title V: For construction, including 
acquisition, addition, expansion, extension 
and alteration, and operation, maintenance, 
and debt payments, including leasing and 
minor construction of family housing for 
a total of $692,862,000. 

Sec. 603. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, III, and IV of this Act, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary concerned, 
be increased by 5 per centum for projcts in- 
side the United States (other than Alaska) 
and by 10 per centum for projects outside 
the United States or in Alaska, if he deter- 
mines in the case of any particular project 
that such increase (1) is required for the sole 
purpose of meeting unusual variations in 
cost arising in connection with that project, 
and (2) could not have been reasonably an- 
ticipated at the time such project was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. However, the total 
costs of all projects in each such title may 
not be more than the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for projects in 
that title. 

Sec. 604. Whenever 

(1) the President determines that com- 
pliance with section 2313(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made un- 
der this Act for the establishment or develop- 
ment of military installations and facilities 
in foreign countries would interfere with 
the carrying out of this Act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the Comp- 
troller General have agreed upon alternative 
methods of adequately auditing those con- 
tracts; 
the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

Sec. 605. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions, under 
this Act shall be executed under the jurisdic- 
tion and supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, or the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy, 
unless the Secretary of Defense determines 
that because such jurisdiction and super- 
vision is wholly impracticable such contracts 
should be executed under the jurisdiction 
and supervision of another department or 
Government agency, and shall be awarded, 
insofar as practicable, on a competitive basis 
to the lowest responsible bidder, if the na- 
tional security will not be impaired and the 
award is consistent with chapter 137 of title 
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10, United States Code. The Secretaries of 
the military departments shall report semi- 
annually to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives with respect to all contracts awarded 
on other than a competitive basis to the 
lowest responsible bidder. 

Sec. 606. (a) As of October 1, 1964, all 
authorizations for military public works 
(other than family housing) to be accom- 
plished by the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment in connection with the establishment 
or development of military installations and 
facilities, and all authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor, that are contained in 
Acts approved before July 28, 1962, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization are repealed except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions: 

(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts 
or land acquisitions in whole or in be- 
fore October 1, 1964, and authorizations for 
appropriations therefor; 

(3) notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 606 of the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 
Stat. 223, 241), the authorization for utilities 
and ground improvements in the amount of 
$125,000 for Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, Illinois, that is contained in title I, 
section 201, under the heading “Inside the 
United States“ and subheading “Service 
School Facilities” of the Act of June 8, 1960 
(74 Stat 172). 

(b) As of October 1, 1964, all authoriza- 
tions, for construction of family housing 
which are contained in this Act or any Act 
approved prior to July 28, 1962, are repealed 
except (1) the authorization for family hous- 
ing projects as to which appropriated funds 
have been obligated for construction con- 
tracts or land acquisitions in whole or in part 
before October 1, 1964; and (2) notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 606 of the 
Act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 223, 241), the 
authorization for— 

(1) construction of twenty-seven family 
housing units for the Joint United States 
Military Mission, Golcuk, Turkey, which is 
contained in section 201 of the Act of June 
8, 1960 (74 Stat. 166, 174); 

(2) construction of two hundred family 
housing units for the Naval Air Facility, 
Naha, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, which is 
contained in section 201 of the Act of June 8, 
1960 (74 Stat, 166, 173); 

(3) construction of one hundred family 
housing units and community facilities at 
Site I-5, which is contained in section 301 
of the Act of June 8, 1960 (74 Stat. 166, 
181); and 

(4) construction of one hundred family 
housing units at Site 1-D, which is con- 
tained in section 301 of the Act of June 8, 
1960 (74 Stat. 166, 181). 

Sec. 607. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project inside the United States (other 
than Alaska) at a unit cost in excess of— 

(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2) $8 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; unless the Secretary of Defense 
determines that, because of special circum- 
stances, application to such project of the 
limitations on unit costs contained in this 
section is impracticable. 

Sec. 608. The last sentence of section 2674 
(a) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by changing the figure “$5,000” to 
“$25,000.” 
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Sec. 609. (a) Chapter 159 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 
(1) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 
“g$ 2682. Facilities for defense agencies 

“The construction, maintenance, rehabili- 
tation, repair, alteration, addition, expan- 
sion, or extension of a real property facility 
for an activity or agency of the Department 
of Defense (other than a military depart- 
ment) financed from appropriations for mili- 
tary functions of the Department of Defense 
will be accomplished by or through a mili- 
tary department designated by the Secretary 
of Defense. A real property facility under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of De- 
fense which is used by an activity or agency 
of the Department of Defense (other than a 
military department) shall be under the ju- 
risdiction of a military department desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Defense.”; and 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“2682. Facilities for defense agencies.” 

(b) Section 610 of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 223, 242), is repealed. 

Sec. 610. Section 412(b) of Public Law 86- 
149, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) No funds may be appropriated after 
December 31, 1960, to or for the use of any 
armed force of the United States for the 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, or naval 
vessels, or after December 31, 1962, to or for 
the use of any armed force of the United 
States for the research, development, test, or 
evaluation of aircraft, missiles, or naval ves- 
sels, or after December 31, 1963, to or for the 
use of any armed force of the United States 
for any research, development, test, or evalu- 
ation, unless appropriation of such funds 
has been authorized by legislation enacted 
after such dates.” 

Sec. 611. Titles I, II, III, IV, V, and VI of 
this Act may be cited as the “Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1964.” 


TITLE II 
Reserve Forces facilities 


Sec. 701. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Defense 
may establish or develop additional facilities 
for the Reserve Forces, including the acqui- 
sition of land therefor, but the cost of such 
facilities shall not exceed— 

(1) for Department of the Army: 

(a) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $3,600,000. 

(b) Army Reserve, $4,700,000. 

(2) for Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $5,700,000. 

(3) for Department of the Air Force: 

(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $15,600,000. 

(b) Air Force Reserve, $4,600,000. 

Sec, 702. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and sections 4774(d) and 9774(d) of title 10, 
United States Code. The authority to place 
permanent or temporary improvements on 
land includes authority for surveys, admin- 
istration, overhead, planning, and supervi- 
sion incident to construction. That author- 
ity may be exercised before title to the land 
is approved under section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and even though the 
land is held temporarily. The authority to 
acquire real estate or land includes authority 
to make surveys and to acquire land, and 
interests in land (including temporary use), 
by gift, purchase, exchange of Government- 
owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 703. As of July 1, 1964, all authoriza- 
tions for specific facilities for Reserve Forces 
to be accomplished by the Secretary of De- 
fense, and all authorizations for appropria- 
tions therefor, that are contained in the 
Reserve Forces Facilities Act of 1961, and not 
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superseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization, are repealed, except the au- 
thorizations for facilities for the Reserve 
Forces as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated in whole or in part before 
July 1, 1964, and authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor. 

Sec. 704. (a) Public Law 86-149, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
“ARMY RESERVE” in clause (1) of section 501 
with respect to Morristown, New Jersey, by 
striking out “$317,000” and inserting in place 
thereof “$377,000”. 

(b) Public Law 86-149, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) (a) of 
section 504 “$21,530,000” and inserting in 
place thereof “$21,590,000”. 

Sec. 705. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, may construct, expand, rehabilitate, 
convert, or equip existing facilities of the 
New York Naval Militia at Rochester, New 
York and Troy, New York, without regard to 
the provisions of section 2233(b) of title 10, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 706. This title may be cited as the 
“Reserve Forces Facilities Authorization Act, 
1964.” 


Mr. VINSON (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the fur- 
ther reading of the bill, that it be printed 
in its entirety at this point in the Recorp, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 


MILITARY INSTALLATIONS IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, attention has been 
called repeatedly to the fact that the 
State of West Virginia is consistently 
avoided in awards for military installa- 
tions. In conformity with practice in 
the past, appropriations for the year 1964 
provide for expenditures in 49 States of 
the Union, plus outlying territories, plus 
a number of foreign countries. But not 
West Virginia. It is said that one time 
may represent an accident, two times a 
coincidence, but three times makes a 
habit. Is there some good reason for the 
repetitious omission? 

The situation becomes especially puz- 
zling when we consider that West Vir- 
ginia, possesses characteristics and re- 
sources that are normally considered 
desirable for military installations. We 
have a superabundance of power, coal, 
gas, oil, huge electrical development. 
Chemical industries are highly devel- 
oped, particularly those which are need- 
edin war. Land is cheap, and native la- 
bor is available under favorable terms. 
The State is largely made up of valleys 
guarded by steep mountains, apparently 
an ideal place to defend against attack. 
Transportation by air, by rail, by high- 
way, and even by navigable streams is 
well organized. Have these facts not 
been brought to the attention of the 
agencies which dispense military con- 
struction contracts? 

One military award was once made to 
West Virginia. That was the Naval 
Radio Research Station at Sugar Grove, 
once called the Big Ear. It was erected 
at a cost of nearly $100 million and then 
abandoned. It was designed to pick up 
information from all over the world, and 
to provide dependable communication 
with the world. The reason given for 
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abandoning the project was that the Tel- 
star and other like systems, operated by 
private industry, could do the job better. 
Yet a nation which is a firm friend of 
ours, Great Britain, has taken up where 
we left off in developing a ground-based 
“Big Ear.” England is not convinced 
that our control over space vehicles is 
sufficiently reliable to place our safety 
in their hands. 

Not long ago President Kennedy had 
occasion to say that West Virginia has 
contributed a greater percentage of fight- 
ing men to the service of the Nation dur- 
ing its hundred years of existence as a 
State than any other State in the Union. 
Actually, West Virginia was born in war. 
Her citizens adhered to the Union when 
others around her deserted the flag. 
Some of them, a multitude of them, lie 
in the last long sleep all over the surface 
of the globe. They fought for liberty 
because, as Washington said, mountain- 
eers will always be free. Far be it from 
West Virginia to desire war because it 
is profitable to some. The price of pa- 
triotism is not to be measured in dollars. 
But the descendants, the survivors, of 
those who demonstrated with their bodies 
their allegiance to the high principles of 
our Nation deserve to be made equal with 
their brothers in other States in the ad- 
vantages which accrue from the heroic 
effort they made. If war and prepara- 
tion for war is to be made a means of 
advancing the economic interests of cit- 
izens elsewhere, as it most unfortunately 
is, our claims for recognition should not 
be ignored. 

In the absence of any readily perceived 
reason for neglect in West Virginia, it 
might be feared by some that vast finan- 
cial power pulls appropriations away 
from West Virginia. For there is in- 
tense competition for the rich rewards 
which big military contracts bring to 
any area. West Virginia is a great in- 
dustrial complex of fuel and railroads 
and chemicals and glass, and also a per- 
sistent unemployment sore. The indus- 
tries are owned largely by outside capi- 
tal. The unemployment is native. West 
Virginia resources enrich financial power 
everywhere, except in West Virginia. In 
a sense, West Virginia is a vassal State. 
A hundred years ago West Virginia sep- 
arated from the mother State for the 
purpose of throwing off one tyrant. Are 
we to fall into bondage to still another? 
These are serious questions, and deserve 
@ more responsible consideration than 
they have been given as yet. I have 
no hesitation in voicing my bitter dis- 
appointment that West Virginia is con- 
tinually treated as a redheaded step- 
child in the matter of passing out Federal 
favors. 

The Federal Government in pursuing 
its large national policies is compelled to 
call for sacrifices on the part of some 
areas of the Nation, as well as to award 
valuable favors. Here again West Vir- 
ginia bears the brunt of the sacrifices. 
West Virginia is the greatest coal pro- 
ducing area in the world. But in order 
to promote general national interests, it 
has been decreed that coal must give 
place to imported residual oil. One re- 
sult—40,000 coal miners unemployed, and 
the State losing population every year. 
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Further, if there is one industry for which 
West Virginia has superior resources, it 
is the glass industry. This industry, too, 
has been virtually destroyed in our State 
by foreign trade agreements which are 
intended to stimulate the economies of 
nations who were recently our bitter 
enemies. If the strength and the sur- 
vival of our Nation demands it, we are 
willing to tighten up our belts and hold 
on. But how about some of the sweet 
along with the bitter? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Briefly for an ex- 
planation, that is all. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out to the gentleman that 
not so long ago a former naval installa- 
tion was sold to a private industry for 
the purpose of building military vehicles, 
and there is a tremendous amount of de- 
fense dollars going into West Virginia 
as of right now. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Just 1 minute now. 
Will you tell me where that defense in- 
stallation was located that was sold? 

Mr. HARDY. It is located in the dis- 
trict of the gentleman’s colleague, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Stack]. And if the gentleman would 
like to know specifically to whom it be- 
longs, I can tell him. 

Mr. STAGGERS. No; I heard your 
clerk say that. I know to whom it be- 
longs. It is Food & Machinery Corpora- 
tion. It was an obsolete installation 
and it was put there during the First 
World War. That is as far as I want 
to yield. I know the next argument. 
You will say there is nothing in this for 
any new installations. I know there is 
a lot of new construction going on. As 
previously pointed out, President Ken- 
nedy made a statement recently that 
West Virginia contributed percentage- 
wise more soldiers to the defense of 
America than any other State since 1863 
and more of our boys are lying on for- 
eign battlefields and in graves in this 
Nation than any other State. 

I do not understand this. I am not 
saying anything against the committee 
but they are the watchdogs on this. 
There are 49 other States allowed for 
here. West Virginia is not. Once it 
could have been a mistake; a second 
time it could have been a coincidence, 
but the third time it becomes a habit. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee this: The next time a mil- 
itary construction bill comes before this 
House, will he try not to leave out just 
one State but see that West Virginia is 
considered along with the other 49 
States? It does still belong to the Union 
and it pays its taxes just like the rest 
of the States. 

I ask that we be given justice and the 
committee consider us. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia it was a continuing pleasure for a 
long time to cooperate with our former 
colleague, Mr. Bailey, in reference to 
military installations that were mili- 
tarily justified for West Virginia. After 
some study of the matter it was decided 
to construct a new naval research fa- 
cility at Sugar Grove, W. Va. We spent 
approximately $95 million at that loca- 
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tion doing certain things that were 
highly classified. Unfortunately, it has 
been decided to discontinue the project. 
We did so after that enormous expendi- 
ture, due to the fact that technological 
developments had made continuation of 
the project impractical. 

I have been trying to help the delega- 
tion from West Virginia ever since I 
have had the privilege of serving with 
you and the other Members and I can 
assure you, and any other Member of 
the House, if the military justification 
warrants it I will be glad to do what I 
can. However, I will not commit myself 
at any time just to put military installa- 
tions in any State when there is no mili- 
tary justification for them. I hope the 
jusification will be there. If it is there 
you will have my support, but if it is not, 
with all deference to you or any other 
Member I will not lend my support to it. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to say 
this to the gentleman: A lot of military 
men have said West Virginia is ideally 
situated with its mountainous terrain. 
It has available the energy in the form 
of coal, gas, oil, water, and manpower. I 
cannot understand why some considera- 
tion has not been given to it. You men- 
tioned the fact of Sugar Grove. Yes, 
$35 million was spent. 

Mr. VINSON. $95 million. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Just a minute, my 
friend. It was not spent. It has to be 
spent in order to close it up and to com- 
ply with the contracts that have been let. 
Today, England is doing some of the 
things that were supposed to have been 
done in West Virginia and they are say- 
ing it is necessary. 

Mr. VINSON. Whether it has been 
spent or not—the fact remains that this 
project will ultimately cost about $95 
million to completely satisfy our Gov- 
ernment’s obligations. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is right, but 
only $30 to $35 million was spent on 
construction. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me say this: There 
are other activities which the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and the other military 
departments are reviewing, in the hope 
that they may find some utilization of 
the great expenditure made there. 
There is no need for the gentleman to 
get excited about it. If the facts war- 
rant it, an activity will be put there. I 
am hoping the facts will warrant instal- 
lations going into West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say again to the gentleman 
that it depends on who is looking at the 
facts and who wants to see what is justi- 
fiable and what is not. But I would say, 
as the gentleman is chairman of this 
committee, with the power he does have, 
and the power of suggestion, that per- 
haps they could see to it that West Vir- 
ginia could qualify for one of these in- 
stallations. That is all I am asking, that 
we be given consideration as one of the 
sovereign States of the Nation which has 
given so much to this Union. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I assure 
the gentleman that he will receive full 
consideration. I assure the gentleman 
that Iam a great champion of providing 


something in West Virginia if the facts 
warrant its going there. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. I appreciate that; 
that is what I wanted to hear. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say, if the gen- 
tleman will bear with us, and not be too 
critical of us 

Mr. STAGGERS. Iam not being per- 
sonal. I want to assure the gentleman 
that I am not being personal. I believe 
in his integrity and I know of his great 
and dedicated service to the Nation. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to my col- 
league from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend my able col- 
league from West Virginia [Mr. STAG- 
GERS] for bringing this problem so force- 
fully to the attention of this Committee. 
I believe the facts he has brought out 
are very convincing. Yesterday, I ad- 
dressed the House on the same subject 
and pointed out that whereas the State 
of West Virginia had the highest unem- 
ployment rate of any State in the Union 
in 1962, West Virginia received not a 
single red cent in this military construc- 
tion bill. It is very true that since 1961 
West Virginia has made great progress 
in increased military contracts, in great 
Plants like the Food Machinery Corp., 
and in Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion and accelerated public works grants. 
But West Virginia still has a long way to 
go to regain a semblance of equality 
with other States in military installa- 
tions. 

I would like to pose this question: Is 
it not true that with a scarcity of mili- 
tary installations in West Virginia, there 
is a military argument for placing 
installations into an area that does not 
constitute so large a strategic target? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Certainly that 
would be true. We are close to the great 
populations of the East. We are in an 
area that would be impregnable from 
the standpoint of its natural terrain. 
We have some of the largest caverns of 
the Nation that would be available to 
install underground installations for de- 
fense. There are other factors that 
would make the State ideally located for 
a defense installation, 

Mr. HECHLER. As I pointed out to 
the House yesterday, the State of West 
Virginia has the highest unemployment 
rate of any State in the Union. I would 
be the first to protest against making 
military decisions on geographical or 
political considerations. But I share the 
gentleman’s feeling, and I am very hope- 
ful that in the future, all other con- 
siderations being equal, some attention 
will be given to locating military instal- 
lations in those areas where there is a 
large pool of unemployed and available 
manpower. By placing more installa- 
tions in West Virginia, we would also 
benefit the taxpayers of the Nation by 
reducing the amount of welfare and un- 
employment payments, and adding to 
the strength of the whole economy. I 
certainly trust that more attention will 
be paid to West Virginia in the future. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my colleague for his observations. 
I thank the chairman of the committee 
for the time he has given and his an- 
swers to my questions. I do hope that 
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the next time West Virginia will be con- 
sidered, when 49 States and 15 foreign 
powers are recognized with installations, 
with none in West Virginia. 

West Virginia will be one of the— 
economically, culturally, and socially— 
powerful States of the Nation 10 years 
from now—regardless of what is done 
here today or in the intervening years. 
We have the brains, the brawn, and the 
natural wealth. All we need is the cata- 
lyst which is being applied now. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry the gentle- 
man from West Virginia did not give 
me an opportunity to complete the state- 
ment that I was about to make in con- 
nection with the food machinery instal- 
lation. I can appreciate the fact that 
the gentleman may feel somewhat sen- 
sitive about there not being military in- 
stallations in West Virginia. But I 
think he should bear in mind that the 
Committee on Armed Services does not 
undertake to make military decisions 
with respect to the location of military 
installations until there is at least some 
indication from the military themselves 
concerning them. The military have 
made no such suggestion for West Vir- 
ginia so far as this year’s construction 
program is concerned. As a conse- 
quence the only thing that was included 
in the bill this year had to do with the 
Sugar Grove matter, which the commit- 
tee did defer, as has been explained by 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

I tried to point out to the gentleman 
that although there are no military 
construction funds for West Virginia in 
this bill the military does spend a con- 
siderable amount of money in West Vir- 
ginia, and I am delighted that it does. 
If they did not find it economically de- 
sirable and profitable to do so they 
would not do it, nor would I support 
them in so doing because I think we 
have to base expenditures on economic 
and military justifications alone. I do 
not think the gentleman would want 
any member on the Committee on 
Armed Services to approach it from any 
other angle. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chiarman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The gentleman 
mentioned food machinery 

Mr. HARDY. I am completely fa- 
miliar with that. The gentleman of 
course knows they bought the property 
from the Navy. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Was it obsolete? 

Mr. HARDY. Whether it was obso- 
lete or not, it had usefulness, and it is 
being used for industrial purposes now. 

I will support any authorization for 
West Virginia where there is a proper 
military and economic justification for it. 
Except on that basis I shall not support 
one dime for any location. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will say this, that 
if you will investigate West Virginia you 
will find it has as much natural wealth as 
any State of the Union. 

Mr. HARDY. I must say to the gentle- 
man I would not contest that with him 
for 1 second. That is not the point at is- 
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sue. The gentleman is bringing up spu- 
rious arguments here to support what he 
may feel to be a perfectly reasonable 
proposition, to put military installations 
in West Virginia. If they are not mili- 
tarily desirable or economically desira- 
ble, they have no business being there. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. Would the gentle- 
man from Virginia agree that from the 
standpoint of being out of the strategic 
target area, where you do not have any 
surrounding military installations, there 
is a real military argument for dispersal? 

Mr. HARDY. I would agree with the 
gentleman that argument can be made 
and probably made very forcefully. I 
would say to him, however, that that 
argument should be made to the military 
and weighed along with other military 
considerations. I feel certain that has 
been done in the case of West Virginia. 
It may not have been adequately weighed 
but this is not the proper forum to bring 


up this argument. 
Mr. HECHLER. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comment. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. STAG- 
GERS] to know that West Virginia is not 
alone in not getting any military con- 
struction under this bill, because the 
State of Vermont also has nothing pro- 
vided for it herein. I do not think the 
reason for our exclusion is that we did 
not back the Democratic administration 
during the last presidential election. 

As the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy] indicates, military considera- 
tions are the proper criteria to determine 
where military construction should 
occur. I join the gentleman from West 
Virginia in the hope that in another year 
the necessary criteria can justify Ver- 
mont as well as West Virginia for mili- 
tary construction. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, 
from what the chairman and other 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee have said here today the com- 
mittee spent many days going over the 
military construction authorization bill, 
and in the final analysis reduced the re- 
quests for authorization by $242,983,000. 
This reduction made by the committee 
amounts to approximately 13 percent 
across the board. We are assured that 
these reductions will in no way impair 
the operational effectiveness of the 
armed services nor will they in any 
way jeopardize our national security. 

Despite this assurance I regret that 
the committee has seen fit to delete one 
item which is of considerable importance 
to the capabilities of the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard in my district. This was 
a large crane which had been requested 
for use in connection with a large dry- 
dock located at this yard. It is the 
world’s largest drydock and was com- 
pleted over a year ago—except for addi- 
tional increments such as the crane. 
In order for the drydock, which was con- 
structed at considerable cost, to be fully 
utilized it should have a crane that 
can reach halfway across its width. 
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Some members of the committee have 
told me that while they realize the even- 
tual need of the crane the full committee 
felt that provision for it could be put off 
until a later date. They have given me 
assurance that it, together with many 
other deleted items, will be considered 
in the next authorization bill. I respect- 
fully disagree with them and believe the 
crane ought to be authorized this year 
so that there will be no unnecessary de- 
lay in is construction should one of the 
supercarriers need repair or overhaul 
work done at the yard. 

However, I recognize the futility at this 
point of offering an amendment to re- 
store the item. As usual, the House 
would support the committee position 
and defeat the amendment. This would 
make it difficult for the House conferees 
to accept the item in conference should 
the Senate see fit to include it in their 
authorization bill. At this time, there- 
fore, I desire only to register my views 
and to urge the House conferees to give 
favorable consideration to the crane item 
should it be brought up in conference. 

It seems to me that having authorized 
and constructed the drydock at great 
expense we ought to complete the whole 
project as quickly as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WI IIS, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6500) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 386, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE QUESTION OF HUNGARY 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am tak- 
ing the floor this morning to say a few 
words about the question of Hungary. 
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According to this morning’s press re- 
ports, the question of accepting the cre- 
dentials of the representative of the 
Hungarian regime to the United Nations 
will be considered today by the creden- 
tials committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

It is also anticipated that today—for 
the first time since 1956—the U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations will 
not oppose the acceptance of those cre- 
dentials. 

This anticipated action represents a 
dramatic shift in our Government's pol- 
icy on the question of Hungary. It is a 
shift which I deplore, and with which 
I cannot agree. 

In 1957, as the chairman of a Special 
Study Mission to Europe, I submitted a 
report to the Congress which dealt with 
the question of Hungary. The number 
of that report is House Report 531, 85th 
Congress, Ist session. I would like to 
quote from that report, because I believe 
that the facts it outlined—and the posi- 
tion it took—are as valid today as they 
were in 1957. 

Addressing itself to the brutal sup- 
pression of the Hungarian uprising by 
Soviet tanks and troops, the report 
stated: 

The Hungarian revolution demonstrated 
that Soviet policy toward the satellite na- 
tions is a policy of ruthless colonialism and 
overlordship of both human and natural re- 
sources without parallel in modern his- 
tory. * * + 

The H revolution demonstrated to 
the whole free world that Soviet force can- 
not suppress the basic desire of people for 
freedom. It exploded the myth that con- 
stant indoctrination and savage suppression 
of fundamental liberties could destroy that 
basic desire the workers, the intel- 
lectuals, and, most important, the youth of 
a nation. 


Our report then went on to address 
itself to the issue of U.S. policy toward 
Hungary—and toward the Soviet sup- 
pression of the Hungarian uprising—in 
these words: 

The United States is justly regarded as a 
great power. The people of the free world 
and those behind the Iron Curtain feel that 
the United States has not utilized its power 
effectively. In stating this, they do not have 
reference solely to military forces or expendi- 
ture of money, but rather to the exercise of 
leadership in marshaling world opinion and 
promoting the ideas underlining the Western 
way of life. The failure of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, as highlighted by the failure of our ac- 
tion toward Hungary, has indicated to the 
world that while the United States can 
marshal its forces effectively for all-out mili- 
tary purposes, it has failed to prepare for 
the kind of war where weapons subtler than 
guns and tanks are needed. 


This, to me, is the crux of the problem 
which confronts us today. 

The problem centers on our leadership 
in the free world. 

I believe that we cannot maintain a 
position of leadership unless we are will- 
ing to lead—to lead, and fight, and some- 
times ae when standing up for our 


We are told by the Department of 
State that our Government is going to 
withdraw its opposition to the accept- 
ance of the credentials of the representa- 
tive of the Hungarian regime because we 
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are afraid that our position may lose in 
the credentials committee. 

This, to me, is no reason for giving up 
the fight and “throwing in the sponge.” 

The Hungarian regime is still the same 
regime which collaborated with the So- 
viets in a brutal suppression of the Hun- 
garian people. 

It is still the same regime which has 
been condemned by the United Nations 
and which has repeatedly flouted United 
Nations’ resolutions. 

There is no reason, therefore, for us 
to change our position. 

We should stick to our position even 
though we may lose in the U.N. creden- 
tials committee. Our cause is just and 
right. Unless we uphold it, we forfeit 
our claim to leadership in the worldwide 
battle for the survival of the principles 
which are dear to each and every one of 
us. 


SO-CALLED CIVIL RIGHTS AS OP- 
POSED TO RIGHT OF A PERSON TO 
OWN AND CONTROL HIS OWN 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Mr. ALGER. Mr.Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the United States, including white and 
colored, face a crisis brought about by 
those who would destroy lawful pro- 
cedures in the quest for power. Public 
Officials are not serving the cause of 
justice for minority groups when they 
attempt to use the power of the Federal 
Government to take away the right of a 
person to own and control private 
property. 

William S. White, in an article entitled 
“Mongers of Hate and Hysteria,” states 
that some Negroes are demanding the 
creation of false rights. Yes, all people 
are entitled to vote and use public facil- 
ities, but public facilities do not include 
private property that is not public utility 
in nature. 

The article referred to follows: 
MONGERS OF HATE AND Hysterta—Tuey IN- 

FLAME RACIAL TENSIONS IN UNITED STATES; 

BLACKMAIL OF FEAR THREATENS FREEDOM 

(By William S. White) 

This country, which has not in fact ever 
been very strong on hatred, is being warned, 
rightly if excessively, against the “merchants 
of hate.” 

We ought, however, to be alerted to an- 
other sort of merchant, too. This is the 
monger of hysteria and the peddler of a dou- 
ble-think based upon double standards of 
truth and objectivity. 

All over this land he is suddenly over- 
stating and inflaming, rather than sensibly 
seeking to abate, the current racial tensions 
of the United States. 

To say that these are ugly tensions is to 
say the truth. To warn, as many are doing 
as though on signal, that these tensions are 
the foreshadowings of national revolution is 
to speak inflammable falsehood. But this 
dangerous falsehood can become dangerous 
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reality if the hysteria monger is not quieted 
or will not quiet himself and so cease bel- 
lowing “fire” in a crowded national theater. 

For now he is raising demands not simply 
for the just vindication of the Negro’s actual 
rights. He is demanding the creation, for 
the Negro alone, of false rights which are not 
now, and never have been in all the long cen- 
turies of an Anglo-American concept based 
8 8 freedom, the rights of anybody 
a 8 

Fairminded men— and being fair now re- 
quires fairness to the majority as well as to 
the minority and fairness also to constitu- 
tional truth—will agree that the actual 
rights thus far denied the Negro must be 
granted to him. These actual rights include 
the ballot and an equal opportunity in all 
the public facilities—the schools, the parks, 
transportation, and so on. 

But they do not include and will never 
include—unless the Kennedy administration 
is to seek that destruction through Congress 
or the Supreme Court—the destruction of 
the most ancient and irreplaceable right of 
man in an open society. This is the right 
of privacy outside his public obligations, in- 
cluding the private operation, wise or unwise, 
of private property. 

If a shopkeeper can be compelled by unex- 
ampled Federal force to serve all who appear 
there and if on refusing his business can be 
disrupted with Federal blessing by demon- 
strators swarming in from the streets, the 
institution of private property is finished. 
When the institution of private property is 
finished, personal privacy is finished. 

The lawyer who prefers to choose his 
clients—or his clerks—can find his law of- 
fice seized and occupied by those he has 
rejected. So can the doctor. So can any 
editor or other professional man. The em- 
ployer undoubtedly can be told whom to 
fire and whom he must not fire. 

Private property and private attitudes, 
however sourly run the one and however 
wrong the other, are not public utilities nor 
publicly established and paid-for enterprises. 
They are not buses on which all are free 
to ride by dropping in a dime. 

And take note of this: This is no longer 
simply a problem for the South, that region 
of minority economic power, minority po- 
litical power, and minority opinionmaking 
power. So long the South has been the 
very safe, and very rewarding, whipping boy 
for the hysterla-monger comfortably estab- 
lished far from the scene of tortured 
dilemma. 

But no more. Involved here is all of this 
country and every man in it, of every color. 
For, consciously, or not, the hysterla-mon- 
ger—that collective symbol for demagogic 
politicians and emotionally transfixed 
opinion-molders—is reaching for something 
far different from equal justice for minori- 
ties. He is, consciously or not, reaching for 
the end of orderly freedom. 

And he is doing so by a blackmail of 
fear; fear that unless administration and 
Congress submit, they—the Negroes—will 
turn in violence upon their country. 

This is more than a libel on the Negro 
race. This is creating an intolerable either- 
or climate alien to all that this Nation is. 

A terrible issue is being approached not 
on such criteria as what in fairness and law- 
fulness should be done, but rather upon 
what must be done lest they bring anarchy 
and revolution. 

Let those who ceaselessly warn of what 
must be done pause before it is altogether 
too late and ask themselyes: Am I really 
warning, or am I inciting violence and thus 
repaying past injustice to one minority with 
immense and irreparable future injustice to 
all Americans and to the American vision 
of unity in diversity which is the greatest 
gift in all history to free government? 
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UNITED STATES SHOULD PROTECT 
OUR FISHING VESSELS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL WATERS 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador has fined two U.S. 
fishing boats a total of $20,688 on charges 
of violating Ecuador’s territorial waters. 

Ecuador claims its territorial waters 
extend 200 miles off its coast, whereas 
international law historically has recog- 
nized a 3-mile limit. 

As I understand, under previous policy 
our State Department has reimbursed 
fishermen for any such illegal fines. 
However, I think this is really the same 
as our Government paying ransom and 
I hope the Appropriations Committees 
of Congress can limit the use of such 
funds, 

Meanwhile, I think it would be proper 
to reduce our foreign aid to Ecuador by 
the amount of $20,688. Using a former 
U.S. Navy landing craft to intercept our 
fishing vesscls in international waters, 
Ecuador under international law is prac- 
ticing piracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavor to get 
an amendment to the foreign aid bill so 
that any illegal fines such as under this 
recent incident will be deductible from 
our foreign economic aid, of which since 
1946 we have given Ecuador a total of 
$113 million plus military aid in the 
amount of $29 million. 

I am urging our State Department to 
afford our fishing industry protection un- 
der the Constitution and to define and 
punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas, and offenses against 
the law of nations. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Friday, June 7, 1963, to file a re- 
port on the bill, H.R. 6791, to continue for 
2 years the existing reduction and ex- 
emption from duty enjoyed by returning 
residents and for other purposes, to- 
gether with any supplemental views. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


POPE JOHN XXIII 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a telegram that I have sent 
to His Eminence Amleto Cardinal Cico- 
gnani, Secretary of State, the Vatican, 
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on the passing of His Holiness Pope 
John XXII: 

JUNE 3, 1963. 
His EMINENCE AMLETO CARDINAL CICOGNANT, 
Secretary of State, 
The Vatican, Italy: 

The death of His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII is a great loss to mankind. His 
holiness has made a profound imprint on 
the pages of history of the Catholic Church 
and the world as a whole. His love of God 
and of mankind was always evident by his 
utterances and his actions. The spirit of 
his saintly life and of his leadership will 
always live to guide others in the years that 
lie ahead. Speaking for the Members of the 
House of Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States and for myself personally 
and as Speaker, I extend our deepest sym- 
pathy in the passing of His Holiness Pope 
John XXIII. 

JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 


FALLOUT LIMITATION TREATY 
PROPOSED 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, after 5 
years of negotiation we are no closer to 
a comprehensive test ban treaty than in 
1958 when the Geneva test ban merry- 
go-round opened for business. Then it 
was billed principally as the sure cure 
for whatever measure of fallout head- 
aches the world suffers. Since then it 
has received a variety of top billings as 
the sure cure for a succession of other 
international ills as they assumed tem- 
porary prominence from time to time. 

According to a number of Members of 
the other body, the time has come for 
the Geneva carousel to revolve around 
again to the matter of fallout. They 
have presented a resolution calling for a 
reduction in scope of the negotiations to 
take dead aim on a simple treaty ban- 
ning nuclear tests in the atmosphere 
and underwater. This proposition the 
Soviets already have twice rejected and 
are more than likely to reject once more. 

Simultaneously, and apparently as an 
accommodation to the Me Millan govern- 
ment’s efforts toward political survival in 
the face of forthcoming general elections 
in the United Kingdom, the White House 
is in the process of further scaling down 
the U.S. negotiating position in an at- 
tempt to meet Soviet demands for a com- 
prehensive treaty full of holes in which 
to bootleg clandestine tests without fear 
of discovery. 

It is long past time to get off the Ge- 
neva test ban merry-go-round. Put an- 
other way, the U.S. administration should 
stop tilting windmills and direct its at- 
tention to practical steps to deal with 
whatever future risks may be involved in 
continued unrestricted atmospheric test- 
ing. 

The dismal Geneva years are now on 
their death bed. The resolution in the 
other body is the coup-de-grace. The 
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time is at hand to pull ourselves out of 
the numbing quicksands of the past. By 
the course of events over the last few 
months the United States has opportu- 
nity to seize the initiative if its current 
leaders have the vision to see that oppor- 
tunity. During these months the ob- 
structionism of the Soviets has become 
apparent for all the world to see. Dur- 
ing these months the American people, 
by widespread discussion, have been 
given the chance to see the test ban issue 
as it is in reality, rather than as it seemed 
from rather dewy-eyed assessments of 
the State Department and Disarmament 
Agency. 

There is now an avenue open to make 
a bold move, leave the dismal failures of 
the past behind and travel in a direction 
which will restore the United States to its 
natural and proper position of leader- 
ship in world affairs. That avenue is 
one which both Soviet self-interest and 
the pressure of outside opinion upon the 
Kremlin might have some effect. It 
does not involve the chancy business of 
freezing U.S. nuclear progress in return 
for no more than an unpoliced Soviet 
promise to freeze its progress. 

The suggestion I make here is in that 
context and at a time when fallout from 
previous Soviet tests is most severe. 

During the past 2 years, 1961 and 1962, 
the U.S.S.R. detonated a total of 300 
megatons of which 85 megatons was fis- 
sion yield. This is a ratio of almost 8 
to 1 compared with the restricted and 
discriminate total yield of U.S. tests dur- 
ing the same period. The ratio of Soviet 
fission yield to U.S. fission yield for this 
2-year period is more than 5 to 1. 

Therefore, I call upon President Ken- 
nedy to invite the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and France, nations which 
possess nuclear capabilities, to a confer- 
ence on fallout limitation with the end 
in view of achieving a simple, workable 
treaty placing reasonable limitations 
upon the amount of fallout creating ra- 
dionuclides which will be placed in the 
world environment. 

There is precedent for such action in 
the International Whaling Convention 
signed in Washington, D.C., in 1946. 
The whaling nations of the world estab- 
lished hunting seasons, catch limits, and 
other restraints for the general benefit 
of all. An International Whaling Com- 
mission was established to handle the 
continuing details of the agreement. 

A similar treaty respecting fallout 
would also have elements of mutual self- 
interest to the nuclear powers and would 
be equal among them as to the effects 
of the attitudes of nonnuclear powers to- 
ward the participants. Any nation sub- 
sequently achieving nuclear testing 
capability could become subject to the 
obligations of the treaty under arrange- 
ments which would not involve diplo- 
matic recognition, such as the possible 
case of Red China. 

Nonnuclear nations should not be 
made parties to the negotiations, not 
because they are not concerned with 
fallout, but because experience indicates 
they constitute an impediment to reach- 
ing agreement. For similar reasons the 
negotiators should avoid such historical- 
ly nonproductive sites for negotiations as 
Geneva while carrying on their duties. 
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The lesson should have been learned 
from the Geneva negotiations that the 
whole course of Soviet intransigent non- 
negotiation in good faith on a compre- 
hensive test ban is totally convincing 
evidence they do not want such a treaty. 
They only want a steady, convenient 
platform for dissemination of propa- 
ganda and opportunity for the continual 
humiliation of the United States and 
United Kingdom by arrogance in sum- 
marily dealing with repetitious soften- 
ings of the Western position. 

The call for the fallout limitation con- 
ference must be carefully designed to 
deny such opportunities to the Soviets 
and keep them strictly to the business 
at hand, Also, before issuing the call, 
the State Department should review 
carefully every trick relating to financ- 
ing, administration, operations, policy 
determination, technical matters, and 
other areas which the Soviet Govern- 
ment has resorted to in the past to 
stymie negotiations, render treaties in- 
effectual and paralyze international or- 
ganizations, such as the United Nations. 
With these matters in mind, the call for 
the conference and any U.S. proposals 
thereat should be designed to avoid or 
negate each and every Soviet potential- 
ity for mischief in the dirty tricks de- 
partment. 

If the U.S. State Department possesses 
the skill which it claims, but thus far 
has failed to demonstrate, then both the 
negotiating sessions and any resultant 
treaty should establish workable limita- 
tions on fallout and an administrative 
setup free from paralysis and capable 
of meeting future problems involved with 
the limitations as and when they arise, 
free from Soviet obstruction, veto or 
contumacy. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BROYHILL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Speaker, last week the Eu- 
ropean Common Market increased its 
duties on U.S. poultry by another 11⁄4 
cent per pound. This comes on the heels 
of an increase last year from 5 cents to 
13 cents per pound. Naturally, the con- 
sequences are to an insurmountable 
trade barrier to exclude American poul- 
try from the marketplace in the nations 
belonging to the European Economic 
Community. It has been said with justi- 
fication that this action amounts to a 
total embargo. 

The Common Market’s decision has 
been greeted with surprise here. If there 
were inklings that tariffs were to be in- 
creased, it was a carefully guarded secret 
in the White House and the State and 
Agriculture Departments. Last January, 
at a meeting February 8 called by the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the Secretary of Agriculture 
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stated that negotiation to dismantle the 
complex of tariffs, levies, and restrictions 
against poultry was proceeding, At that 
time, he explained, there was reason to 
hope for a fair solution. He said: 

Our problem now is to negotiate and seek 
to enforce (our) rights. We do not go to 
Europe asking for concessions. We go there 
properly asking for consideration. 


A few days ago, on May 29, Mr. Free- 
man appeared before the Subcommitee 
on Poultry of the House Agriculture 
Committee. The optimistic or at least 
hopeful tone of January was still appar- 
ent although negotiations had dragged 
on without results for many months. 
At that time, he said: 

We have taken vigorous steps to protect 
our rights. The President has taken a strong 
personal hand in this matter, and has urged 
Common Market officials to modify the pro- 
tective elements of the system to improve 
access for our poultry. I can state unequi- 
vocally that we have had the wholehearted 
cooperation * * * of the whole machinery 
of our Government in trying to achieve a 
reasonable solution to this problem, 


Several days later, despite the vigor 
of the “whole machinery of our Gov- 
ernment,” the blow fell and the barriers 
were raised. We had expected with rea- 
sonable assurance that a reduction of 
several cents per pound would be agreed 
upon. Under the circumstances, we 
have reason for dismay. 

The American poultry industry is 
seriously imperiled by the arbitrary and 
unreasonable action. Although this in- 
dustry is relatively new, the loss of the 
European market involves a loss of $50 
million of export income. Additional 
losses, the industry has pointed out, will 
result in depressed domestic prices if the 
export volume is forced back into do- 
mestic channels. Had there been no ex- 
ports in 1960, for instance, producers 
would have suffered losses from various 
related causes totaling almost $100 mil- 
lion. What this means in terms of jobs 
and local economic problems is not difi- 
cult to imagine—particularly in view of 
the fact that poultry production is rela- 
tively concentrated. North Carolina has 
been and will continue to be hard hit by 
this denial of access to European 
markets. 

American poultry is being walled out 
of the EEC countries because it is com- 
petitive in price. The European action 
is an example of classical protectionism 
at a time when this country has proceed- 
ed to throw open its markets to foreign 
trade competition. 

Trade policy legislation enacted last 
year gives the President unprecedented 
powers to lower and abolish our own 
tariffs even though production costs, in- 
cluding labor costs, in countries abroad 
provide significant price advantages to 
foreign producers. In Secretary Free- 
man’s statement of May 28, he conced- 
ed that “we have been patient, perhaps 
overly patient, in seeking a solution with- 
in the existing system.” 

It looks to me that we have played 
our cards badly or we have not played 
them at all. The time has come for us to 
get into this game and stop assuming 
that our domestic industries can be 
harmed or bankrupted without doing ir- 
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reparable harm to our entire economic 
system. 

There has been so much daydreaming 
about free trade that its concepts have 
become an institutional religion. We 
have prated about “reciprocal trade” so 
much that the two words are united in 
holy matrimony. Reciprocity exists if we 
earn it through hard bargaining in in- 
ternational negotiations and the record 
is clear enough that we have not. 

Unfortunately, there are plenty of ex- 
amples where we have bargained away 
trade advantages and allowed our own 
markets to be invaded by a huge flow of 
low-cost products from abroad. There 
is little reason for other nations to hesi- 
tate to bar American products if they 
feel they can do it with impunity and at 
the same time enjoy the advantage of 
expanding operations in the American 
market. 

This administration has been inactive 
and ineffectual in dealing with trade 
issues of many kinds. The poultry prob- 
lem is only one. Cotton textile imports 
are flooding our markets and threaten 
economic disaster for our domestic cotton 
textile industry. If this were an issue of 
free trade competition, it would be one 
thing, but itis not. Foreign textile pro- 
ducers are sold American cotton at a 
price far lower than it can be bought by 
American companies. Then, the foreign 
producers with all their accumulated 
price advantages are invited to bring 
their wares back into our domestic mar- 
ket. This is a disgraceful mess. The 
administration, having painted itself into 
a corner, has shown a singular lack of 
imagination about how to get out. While 
it flounders in “freetradeland,” the tex- 
tile industry struggles with overpowering 
problems imposed and retained by the 
Federal Government in Washington. 

Import competition problems are be- 
setting the American shoe industry. 
Yesterday, I signed a petition to the 
President urging that voluntary quotas 
on imports be negotiated by our Govern- 
ment. We have had a long and un- 
happy experience with “voluntary 
quotas,” but they seem to be a minimum 
action required by the shoe import situa- 
tion today. 

Still another facet of our faltering 
trade policy can be seen in the delay in 
placing an embargo on the export of 
walnut logs. Virtually every other coun- 
try possessing this resource has long 
taken this step. We see evidence of the 
dissipation of our resources of walnut 
and the situation is alarming. Still, the 
administration takes no action. 

These examples can be multiplied 
many times in industries with which the 
Members of the House are familiar. The 
pattern is the same, however. 

The President possesses tremendous 
powers he has claimed he must have to 
deal effectively with international trade 
problems. Nevertheless, the problems 
are compounded. We need to follow 
rules in a world as it is, not as it ought 
to be or as we would like it to be. Such 
rights as we may have need to be as- 
serted. Failure to assert these rights is, 
in fact, an attitude of “sweet unreason- 
ableness” that can stimulate the very 
kind of suicidal trade war that the ad- 
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ministration hopes to avoid. We are al- 
ready well down that road now and more 
obliviousness, mistaken for the virtue of 
patience, can only push us closer to the 
abyss. 


PERFORM SOMETHING WORTHY 
TO BE REMEMBERED 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 3, I had the privilege of 
speaking at the commencement exercises 
at Lincoln Memorial University, Har- 
rogate, Tenn., which is located in the 
district represented in Congress by the 
Honorable James H. QUILLEN. On this 
same date Congressman QUILLEN was in 
Johnson City, Tenn., addressing the 
graduates of Steed College of Tech- 
nology. 

This was a memorable occasion and 
Congressman QUILLEN’s remarks were 
equal to the occasion. He made a fine 
address, “Perform Something Worthy 
To Be Remembered.” I have had the 
privilege of reading Congressman QUIL- 
LEN’s speech and hasten to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

Congressman QUILLEN serves with me 
on the Public Works Committee. I know 
firsthand of his ability and dedication 
and especially his devotion to duty. He 
just joined the Congress this year, but 
he has already made a significant mark 
and has earned the respect and admira- 
tion of his colleagues. He carries on the 
fine tradition of outstanding representa- 
tion which the First District of Tennes- 
see has had over the years through the 
Honorable Carroll B. Reece and his wife, 
Louise Goff Reece. 

It is also appropriate for me to include 
some remarks about Steed College of 
Technology and pay a special tribute to 
Dr. C. C. Steed, members of the board of 
trustees, members of the faculty, and all 
those interested in this institution for 
the fine work that they are doing. 

Since the time when Steed Tech was 
chartered by the State of Tennessee as 
an institution of higher learning, it has 
gained a coveted reputation and national 
recognition. 

The first aim of Steed Tech is to train 
its students in the development of high 
standards of Christian living and moral 
character. Steed Tech believes that this 
is the only foundation upon which an 
individual or a business can achieve per- 
manent and enduring success. These 
values stimulate and develop in a person 
an effective philosophy of life and appro- 
priate habits of action, which are essen- 
tial if a person is to master the chal- 
lenges of the future and secure for 
himself a successful, happy life. 

The objectives of Steed Tech are 
clearly defined and definitely technolog- 
ical. It devotes its entire time to train- 
ing young men and women in the pro- 
fessions within the fields of business, 
commerce, and industry. 
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Steed Tech offers courses with a major 
emphasis covering the full scope of the 
field of its particular objectives. The 
subjects of business, commerce, and in- 
dustry, although highly specialized with- 
in themselves, are so broad and big that 
each course or degree offered by Steed 
Tech is so comprehensive in its content 
that it gives one of the most liberal and 
cultural kinds of education. 

When Congressman QUILLEN delivered 
the commencement address, he was 
awarded an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. I join my colleagues in offering 
sincere congratulations to Congressman 
QuILLEN. His commencement address, 
“Perform Something Worthy To Be Re- 
membered,” follows. 

PERFORM SOMETHING WorTHY To BE 
REMEMBERED 
(An address by the Honorable James H. 

QUILLEN, of Tennessee, at the graduation 

exercises of Steed College of Technology, 

Johnson City, Tenn., June 3, 1963) 


Members of the graduating class, members 
of the faculty, ladies, and gentlemen, I con- 
sider it a great honor to have been invited to 
deliver this commencement address, and 
there is no college from which I would 
rather receive the honor you have bestowed 
upon me in asking me to be here this eve- 
ning. Nor is there any area which I could 
be prouder to represent in the Congress of 
the United States than this one. 

This is one of the most beautiful areas in 
all of the world, and it is a better place in 
which to live as a result of Steed College of 
Technology. 

At this time, I want to congratulate Dr. 
Steed and the members of the board of trust- 
ees for the fine contribution they are making 
to our American culture in the operation 
of this fine college. 

The underlined principles of individual 
worth and independent enterprise have been 
the chief motivating factors of American de- 
mocracy for almost two centuries. They 
jointly represented the real genius of our 
greatness as a free nation. The fact that the 
independent school embodies these principles 
accounts for the secure position it has 
reached and holds as an educational force in 
our democracy and in our community here 
in this area. 

Steed Tech, its administrators, and faculty 
have earned widespread respect and confi- 
dence of professional, business, industrial, 
and governmental leaders since the found- 
ing of this college some 23 years ago. It has 
specialized in higher education for business 
and industry. Its success is a shining ex- 
ample of its value to the community and to 
its students. 

To the members of the graduating class, 
you are gathered here this evening, living 
in the most gorgeous area in all of the world, 
but be not overconfident because this is a 
serious hour in the history of America and 
a critical period in your own lives. This 
commencement marks an adventurous brink 
in your lives where a beckoning world chal- 
lenges you with its rich opportunities. Your 
future success and happiness will greatly de- 
pend upon how you meet the challenges of 
tomorrow. 

Your college is a living idea. It is a vital 
transfer between the world of ideas and the 
world of actions. And it is based firmly upon 
the recognition that Christian principles are 
the ideas upon which the most significant 
actions must be based. 

The fact that we are meeting tonight, in 
this church, to mark the completion of such 
worldly studies as yours is in itself a fit- 
ting symbol. Whether in commerce or in 
technology, our greatest challenge of this 
serious time is to maintain firmly and en- 
duringly the foundations of our religious 
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convictions as the firm footing for our path 
in the material world. 

The Book of Proverbs has a phrase for us 
particularly tonight. “Wisdom,” it says, “is 
the principal thing; therefore get wisdom; 
and with all thy getting get understanding.” 
What is so important for us, I think, is that 
the Bible in that passage speaks so clearly of 
a difference between mere learning and true 
understanding. Learning to do something 
is far different from knowing or understand- 
ing the fullness of our actions. Your col- 
lege places particular emphasis on that, on 
the interrelationship of techniques, which 
can be learned, and true understanding 
which must be developed and with which we 
will find wisdom. 

Now, however, you face the challenge of 
exposing the understanding that you have 
gained here to a world increasingly hostile to 
the whole man and increasingly inferior to 
what we might call the incomplete man. 

We see, for instance, entire political sys- 
tems developing on the dedication to such 
principles of incompleteness, Under social- 
ism, particularly, man is reduced to animal 
essentials. His appetites are the goal. His 
spirit is renounced. His individuality is de- 
nounced. And in the shambles that results, 
finally, neither appetite nor spirit is served. 

Such colleges as yours, of course, stoutly 
resist that course and brilliantly prove that 
self-reliant, independent men and women 
need not abandon their spirits in the glit- 
tering maze of technology. That, indeed, it 
is the spiritual principles themselves that 
can best guide us through that maze, re- 
taining our mastery of it and preventing it 
from mastering us. 

But, as I say, your hardest challenge lies 
ahead. You are well-trained, knowledgeable 
persons. You have worked hard in the field 
of your specialization. You will work hard 
at the jobs that those specializations will 
win for you. But you will have to work just 
as hard at being whole men and women in 
order to fulfill the greatest promise that 
your education has set before you. 

Presently our ability to meet the challenges 
of tomorrow is limited by the number and 
quality of trained people, particularly, the 
skilled technician. As important as scien- 
tific discoveries are, they remain worthless 
until shaped for production by technology. 
Ideal conditions would have one scientist or 
engineer backed by three technicians, but 
unfortunately we are not producing even one 
technician for each three science or engi- 
neering graduates. Needed are teams of 
trained personnel whose combined skills en- 
hance the usefulness and productivity of 
each individual. The graduates of this 
school are a priceless asset in the effort to 
improve our technical strength. 

I remember hearing a story about a young 
man who was employed as a carpenter in 
the new building which was to be the meet- 
ing place of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 
This young man was observed by his fore- 
man to put special interest in the chair in 
which was to sit the chief justice of the 
supreme court. The foreman asked this 
young man, just fresh out of college, why 
he spent so much time on this particular 
chair. He replied, “Someday I will sit in this 
chair as the chief justice of this State.” 
Years later, this young man did become the 
chief justice of the supreme court in the 
great State of Oklahoma. He set for him- 
self, as a young man, a high goal and worked 
toward that end. It is no small wonder that 
his ambition was crowned with ultimate 
success. 

I hope the graduates of this college and 
the young people of America, seeing the 
shortcomings of this generation, will set 
for themselves the goal of rectifying the 
chaos we find in this world, I hope you 
graduates, in facing the menace of foreign 
ideologies, and isms which would enslave 
the world, will be bold and aggressive, and 
that you will have no fear. The foreign 
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policy of our great country tonight seems to 
be predicated on what Russia might or might 
not do. Fear hysteria is sweeping the coun- 
try. Fear cannot solve the problem of this 
great Nation. 

The Bible says the things which we greatly 
fear will come upon us. As you face the fu- 
ture, with its stupendous task of arriving at 
lasting peace, I know you will face those 
tasks with the same type of fortitude that 
our forefathers had when they founded the 
early American Republic. They were afraid 
of nothing, except to do wrong. 

The motto of the late Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, of Georgia, is found on the monu- 
ment at his resting place in Crawfordville, 
Ga. This motto reads: “I am afraid of 
nothing on the earth, under the earth, or 
above the earth, except to do wrong. In the 
path of duty I shall ever endeavor to walk, 
fearing no evil and no conse- 
quences.” And what a wonderful motto 
that would be for the people of America in 
this age. 

France and England, in the years preced- 
ing World War II, contributed to the out- 
break of that war by being afraid to stand 
on principle and back up the little nations 
who desired freedom. They were, by their 
policy of fear and appeasement, just as guilty 
of starting the war as were the aggressor na- 
tions. A bold, determined stand by these 
two nations for righteousness and the regard 
of treaties in 1938 would have prevented 
World War II. Whenever any nation sur- 
renders principle for a temporary respite or 
fleeting expedience that nation later will pay 
a terrible price in blood. 

America has reached the coveted position 
it now occupies in the world because of its 
belief in God and in freedom of opportunity. 
Our forefathers were builders. They gave 
us, on a silver platter, this land as we know 
it today. We have the highest standard of 
living that any people in world history have 
ever enjoyed. 

I enjoy living in America. I am proud of 
my American citizenship, as I know each and 
every one present here this evening is also 
proud. We should be grateful to God and 
the Founding Fathers of our Republic for the 
great America we see every day. No civiliza- 
tion has ever excelled ours in religious toler- 
ance or freedom from class hatred. 

Strong moral and spiritual beliefs have al- 
ways placed our Nation on the side of right 
and principle as opposed to greed and op- 
pression. Our democratic form of govern- 
ment has created an American citizen who is 
tolerant, self-reliant, intelligent, and con- 
scious of his rights and the rights of others. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in a one-room 
log cabin in the backwoods of Kentucky. 
With little formal education, he gradually 
ascended the ladder of fame. He was de- 
feated for Congress and for the U.S. Senate. 
But, he did not become disillusioned and 
embittered. Instead, he continued onward 
and became the President of the United 
States. 7 

Alfred E. Smith was born in the East Side 
of New York City. He worked in the fish 
markets and, as he grew up, saw little of the 
world except the slum sections of that great 
city. But Al Smith was four times elected 
Governor of New York State and was the 
Democratic standard bearer for the Presi- 
dency in 1928, 

Immorality in government and among the 
American people is today posing as a great 
threat to true democracy. This threat is 
paralleled by complacency and indifference 
on the part of the American people. If we 
are to preserve democracy, we must use de- 
mocracy. If freedom is to grow, we must use 
that freedom. 

How many people today exercise the privi- 
lege of publicly stating their views on the 
state of the Nation? One-half of the Ameri- 
can people are members of no church of any 
denomination whatsoever. Yet, America 
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was founded and has prospered on Christian 
principles and a belief in God. 

I do pay special tribute tonight to the 
press and radio for exercising the sacred 
privilege to write and discuss the things 
which they believe. 

If any man, woman, or child in this audi- 
ence tonight were to go home, get in bed, 
and lie flat on your back for a year without 
exercising the limbs, you would lose the use 
of arms and legs. We maintain the physical 
limbs of our body by constant use and exer- 
cise. So it is with the four freedoms and 
our democratic way of life. If we do not 
use them, we will surely lose these sacred 
privileges. 

I am thinking tonight of scientific ad- 
vancements. The men who made the atomic 
bomb were but little older than you who 
sit in this graduating class. The average 
age of the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Atomic Scientists is 29 years. 

Let us turn to the field of literature. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant began writing poetry at 
an early age and wrote until he was past 
80. Yet the greatest poem he ever wrote 
was “Thanatopsis,” written as a young man. 
Byron, Keats, and Shelley, of England, were 
all young men when they wrote their master- 
pieces. 

In the realm of government and politics, 
William Pitt was Prime Minister of Great 
Britain at the age of 24. He is acclaimed 
by most historians as the greatest Prime 
Minister Britain ever had, greater even than 
Winston Churchill. William Pitt saved Eng- 
land in the greatest of Napoleonic wars. 

In America, Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence when he was 
33 years of age. Alexander Hamilton, the 
father of the American currency and one 
of the founders of the American Constitu- 
tion, was adjutant to Gen. George Washing- 
ton at the age of 20 and helped to plan the 
campaigns which made this country inde- 
pendent. Madison and Monroe were both 
young men when they fought for the Ameri- 
can Constitution. John C. Calhoun, was 
elected to the House of Representatives at 
the age of 28 and in a few months was one 
of the outstanding leaders of the country. 
Henry Clay was U.S. Senator at the age of 
29. A few years later on the same day he 
took his oath of office as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. He was elected 
Speaker of the House, at the age of 34. 

In the field of music, Mozart was playing 
publicly at an early age and did his greatest 
work as a young man. 

In military science and tactics, the greatest 
generals the world has ever produced were 
young men, little older than you. Alexander 
the Great conquered the world before he was 
33 years old. Napoleon was a lieutenant gen- 
eral at the age of 27, and dominated Europe 
at the age of 31. Hannibal was commander 
of the Norwegian Army at the age of 19. 
These three men are credited by most his- 
torians as being the greatest military gen- 
erals of all times. They were at their best 
when they combined their great intellect 
with the vigor and imagination of youth. 

But we must not forget the ladies. Joan 
of Arc was a French leader while a young 
woman. Florence Nightingale also made 
great accomplishments early in life. And 
behind every great man there is always a 
great lady. 

Jesus Christ hung on Calvary’s cross at 
the age of 33, after He had started a move- 
ment which is still growing today and has 
hundreds of millions in its ranks. And to- 
day a young evangelist in America—Billy 
Graham—has won hundreds of thousands of 
Americans to the cause of Christianity. 

We are never too old nor too young to 
serve our country. 

Let us not be discouraged by the cynics 
and those who would have us wait while 
America may be passing through its hour of 
greatest danger. Our country needs us to- 
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day. Tomorrow may be too late. The past 
generation has failed to give us the peace 
that they promised, the security that was 
to be ours. Let us not make the same mis- 
take and pass on to the next generation a 
world of chaos, of war, of fear, and of ap- 
prehension. We must act now, before it is 
too late, to save our country in this hour of 
crisis. 

What we might yet accomplish within 
your lifetime is beyond the scope of imagi- 
nation. The science fiction of yesterday is 
fast becoming the reality of today. 

The peaceful, creative, constructive uses 
of science can transcend the greatest hopes 
of man. We stand on the brink of what 
could be the greatest era in the history of 
the world. The profound question is will 
we use our potentialities for good. I be- 
lieve that with courage and conviction, with 
renewed faith in our Maker, and with a re- 
dedication to the principles upon which our 
country was founded, we can succeed on the 
frontiers of the future. 

You have a great and inspiring part to 
play if you will. Inscribed over the Speak- 
er's chair in the House of Representatives 
in Washington are the eloquent words of 
Daniel Webster: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its power, build its institutions, 
promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” 

May each graduate and all of you here 
tonight perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 

I wish you great success in the years 
ahead. May you serve your community, 
your State, and your Nation as well as your- 
selves and your families. Congratulations 
on your fine achievements in this college, 
and God bless each of you. 


VICE PRESIDENT'S COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS—AN APOLOGY 
FOR FAILURE 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DERrOUNIAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I was privileged to attend the gradua- 
tion exercises at the U.S. Naval Academy 
where one of my appointees, Richard 
George Bachmann, graduated with dis- 
tinction. The commencement speaker 
was the Vice President of the United 
States. 

He inflicted upon those present a polit- 
ical harangue of apology for the failure 
of the Kennedy administration in foreign 
policy. He said that the New Frontier 
had “contained” communism. 

If having missiles in Cuba, over 20,000 
Russian troops there, and billions of 
dollars in Russian ammunition and arms 
is “containment,” then he speaks a 
different language than the American 
people. 

We have practically handed over Laos 
and Vietnam to the Communists; we have 
helped pro-Communist Sukarno grab a 
chunk of the Dutch Empire; we do not 
even protect the rights of our fishing 
boats to earn their livelihood in interna- 
tional waters. 

All in all, the Vice President’s remarks 
were in very bad taste. The polite 
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applause which followed his introduc- 
tion and his political tirade was an indi- 
cation of respect for the office and not 
necessarily for the individual nor what he 
said. 

On the same platform with the Vice 
President was one of our great fighting 
admirals, Adm. George W. Anderson, the 
present Naval Chief of Staff, whom the 
Vice President helped bounce. Admiral 
Anderson dared to want a strong and 
respected America. President Kennedy 
is now sending him out to pasture in 
Portugal. 

Suffice it to say that the graduates 
did not hear anything very inspiring from 
the Vice President of the United States. 


OAS FINDS COMMUNISTS TURN 
CUBA INTO SOVIET MILITARY 
CAMP AND TRAINING BASE FOR 
SUBVERSION 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, report 
after report confirms the fact that Cuba 
is now a clear and present danger to the 
security of this hemisphere. This is 
again confirmed by the most recent re- 
port of the OAS eight-nation committee. 

The Cuban resolution passed by Con- 
gress in 1962 called for action on the 
part of the United States, unilaterally or 
in conjunction with the OAS under 
these circumstances. When is there to 
be a meaningful program to stop subver- 
sion from Cuba and to rid Cuba of major 
Soviet weapons and personnel? This 
question can well be asked again in view 
of the OAS findings—that international 
Communists have turned Cuba into a 
Soviet military camp and a training base 
for Latin American Communists. 

Are we going to sit idly by and wait 
until it is too late? Are we going to 
continue to indulge in the wishful think- 
ing that something might miraculously 
happen? 

This further information developed 
after extensive investigations is alarm- 
ing. The UPI report on the findings 
follows: 

Wasuincton.—The organization of Amer- 
ican States was told today that international 
Communists have turned Cuba into a Soviet 
military camp and a training base for Latin 
American Communists. 

The report was made by an eight-nation 
committee of the OAS after a lengthy in- 
vestigation of Communist subversive activ- 
ities in Latin America. 

At the same time, the OAS committee 
called on the 20-nation organization to ban 
all travel to Communist Cuba as a means to 
isolate the Fidel Castro regime and curb 
Communist agents in the area. 

“Undoubtedly Cuba now constitutes the 
regional center for subversive action by in- 
ternational communism in America,” the 
committee said in its first 60-page report. 
It added: 

“It is no exaggeration to say that Cuba 
has now been converted into a Soviet mili- 
tary camp. It is also clear that Cuba is be- 
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ing used as a base for training in commu- 
nism and for the spread of communism.” 

The reporting OAS committee, formed in 
1962 when Cuba was ousted from the orga- 
nization, urged a high-level meeting of in- 
telligence experts to deal with the Commu- 
nist threat. 

It also called for specific measures that 
OAS governments have pledged themselves 
to take in order to curb the travel of Com- 
munist agents, funds, and propaganda to 
other Latin American republics. 

It is officially estimated that there are now 
more than 250,000 Communist Party mem- 
bers in Latin America. Of these, only about 
60,000 are reported to be in Cuba, 

The committee said that Communist 
agents are operating freely throughout the 
area and are making flagrant inroads into 
Latin American governments, labor unions, 
student organizations, and professional 


groups. 

“It is important to mention that there are 
some 60 centers for culture and friendship 
with Cuba in the American republics,” the 
report said, adding these were obvious Com- 
munist “fronts.” 

The Communist machinery in Latin Amer- 
ica, according to the committee report, is 
geared to “provoke social and economic 
chaos, weaken governments, and bring the 
masses into a prerevolutionary situation.” 

“To develop their subversive campaign, 
the countries of the Communist orbit abuse, 
in ever more alarming fashion, the prerog- 
atives that countries grant to diplomatic 
missions,” the report said. 

Through special agitation and propaganda 
sections in Moscow, Peking, and Havana, the 
committee said that “instructions on the 
general topics they should develop” are out- 
lined. 

Typical of the guerrilla training effort in 
Latin America, the report said, is Castro's 
offer of 1,000 scholarships for Latin students 
that wish to be trained in Communist tech- 
niques. 

“It is estimated that at least 1,500 persons 
from other American republics traveled to 
Cuba during 1962 for this purpose,” the re- 
port said, 


HIS HOLINESS POPE JOHN XXIII 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Murray] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, he was a man of God and a friend 
of man. The eulogies to his achieve- 
ments, and the tributes to his spiritual- 
ity of character occasioned by his death, 
are inappropriate by the extent to which 
they fail to mirror his own simplicity and 
greatness. Yet something must be said 
at a time of such a grievous loss, and I 
believe it would be part of his great un- 
derstanding to realize that we are at- 
tempting to solace ourselves by speak- 
ing in praise of him. 

In our grief at his passing we yet real- 
ize that the Catholic Church to which 
he devoted his life and consecrated his 
death will endure in its sacramental mis- 
sion, and that part of its strength now 
derives from his efforts. For his sense 
of fatherhood was universal in its scope. 
The short and fruitful years of his pon- 
tificate were unparalleled in modern 
times in the efforts made to reach unity 
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and understanding among groups long 
estranged. 

He has stated that the calling of the 
ecumenical council was the result of 
Divine suggestion. He announced his 
intention of calling the council to the 
cardinals present in Rome at the cele- 
bration of the feast of Saint Paul in 
January 1959, and told them that the 
council’s primary purpose was to the 
care of souls, a pastoral purpose, as his 
was a pastoral pontificate. He said then 
of the council that it was to be “not a 
speculative assembly, but a living and 
vibrant organism which in the light and 
love of Christ sees and embraces the 
whole world.” 

When he assumed his august office as 
the Father of Christendom he announced 
that he sought to be a “good shepherd,” 
following in the steps of the Divine 
Shepherd. 

The care of his paternal spirit reached 
to all men, for all men were made in the 
likeness of their Creator, and had been 
redeemed by Christ, his Son. 

In the brief years of his pontificate 
the papal throne came to have new 
meaning, and no longer occasioned any 
of the fears which once troubled the 
Protestant and Orthodox communities. 
A Protestant professor of divinity noted 
after the first session of the Council 
that— 

The Protestant world can no longer state 
that the Holy Father is not willing to dis- 
cuss freely all the problems that we face. 


His greeting to the Jewish groups 
which visited him was always, “I am 
Joseph, your brother.” 

He was indeed the Holy Father, the 
spiritual father of all mankind. 

As the servant of Christ, the Prince 
of Peace, it was appropriate that the last 
public function that Pope John attend- 
ed was a ceremony honoring him for his 
work in the cause of world peace. This 
was the occasion of the presentation of 
the Balzan Peace Prize, held on May 11 
in the Quirinal Palace. The citation ac- 
companying the prize declared that the 
award was “a public recognition of your 
activity in favor of brotherhood among 
men, and among all peoples, through ap- 
peals for peace and to the good will of 
men, and of your recent intervention on 
the diplomatic level.” 

Replying, Pope John, less than a 
month from his death, asked the indul- 
gence of his audience in allowing him to 
remain seated while he spoke. He said: 

This humble Pope who speaks to you is 
fully aware of being something very small 
before God. He can only humble himself, 
and thank God who has so favored him. 


His encyclicals, “Pacem in Terris,” 
and “Mater et Magistra” refiected his 
consuming zeal and devotion in the cause 
of peace. The realism of the encyclical 
“Peace on Earth” addresses itself di- 
rey to the problems of suffering man- 

nd. 

As a good shepherd he visited the poor- 
est sections of Rome and even the city’s 
jails. In one, he told the inmates that, 
“Because you could not visit me, I came 
to visit you,” and in a gesture of simple 
and affectionate humanity he threw his 
arms around one of the prisoners who 
was an old man, as was he. 
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He is gone from us, but he is with his 
Saviour, The example of his life and his 
love for us can never die. 


EMIL V. PACINI 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
may I take this opportunity to join with 
many others who express their sympathy 
over the passing of Mr. Emil V. Pacini, 
a former alderman in the city of Chi- 
cago, who was serving as ward commit- 
teeman of Chicago’s 10th ward at the 
time of his death. 

Emil was first elected to the city coun- 
cil by the residents of the 10th ward 
in 1945 and he served these people until 
April of this year. Having had the privi- 
lege of serving with him as a member of 
the Cook County Democratic Central 
Committee, I can say he was a sympa- 
thetic man and a person who believed in 
doing everything possible for the welfare 
of his people. He was a diligent, hard- 
working public servant. 

He will be missed, and his passing is 
a loss not only to the residents of the 
10th ward he so ably represented, but to 
the city of Chicago. As an expert on 
building and zoning he achieved a great 
deal for the benefit of Chicago's citi- 
zenry. 

I wish to extend condolences to Mrs. 
Pacini and the family in the loss of this 
splendid man. 


THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF 
VIKINGS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BURKE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the Inde- 
pendent Order of Vikings will hold their 
56th national annual convention in the 
city of Boston during the week of June 
9, 1963. 

I wish to commend this fine fraternal 
organization founded in 1890 by Scan- 
dinavian-Americans who migrated here 
from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. It 
is dedicated to those charitable and so- 
cial ventures befitting the precept of the 
brotherhood of man and these descend- 
ants of the Vikings, historically recorded 
as the founders of the New World, have 
brought their culture, enterprise, and 
loyalty to these United States, enriching 
our land with their wholesome heritage. 

We in the city of Boston are hon- 
ored by the presence in convention of this 
honorable and progressive organization. 

“Viking,” from the Icelandic “vik,” a 
bay or fiord, and the termination “ing,” 
implying one who belongs to or is de- 
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scended from one of the bands of 
Northmen who scoured European seas 
during the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries. 
The wrong syllabic division of this word 
as “vi-king” instead of “vik-ing” has 
caused it to be frequently confounded 
with sea-king, a term which is applied 
to a man of royal race, who took by right 
the title of king when he assumed the 
command of men, although only of a 
ship’s crew; whereas the former term is 
applicable to any member of the bands. 
The Scandinavian Vikings were excellent 
shipbuilders and expert seamen, and were 
able to navigate in the open sea by the 
aid of the sun, moon, and stars. It has 
come to be the recognized designation 
of the Scandinavian adventurers who, by 
daring, hardihood, and endurance, 
fought their way to thrones, and estab- 
lished kingdoms, principalities, and 
dukedoms in all parts of Europe, from 
southern Russia to Britain. 

Among the important kings of the 
Vikings was Harald Fairhair, who in 861 
started to conquer all 31 small kingdoms 
of Norway, and in 10 years became King 
of all Norway. 

He was followed by his son Eirik in 
934 who was soon displaced by his broth- 
er Hakon, who had been brought up 
in England by King Athelstan, He pro- 
fessed Christianity and sought to bring 
Christ to his countrymen, who were still 
pagan, and was partly successful. 

Eirik and his followers made raids 
upon several countries. They lived in 
England and then made their headquar- 
ters in Denmark. After Eirik’s death his 
sons made trouble for Hakon. But be- 
fore King Hakon died from an arrow 
wound in battle with them, he left his 
Norway kingdom to them as he had no 
son. 

Another King who followed later was 
Olaf, son of Trygve. He was a heathen 
until he came in contact with a hermit 
who converted and baptized him. He 
then did what he could to convert his 
own pagan people. Also he sent priests 
to Iceland, where many were gradually 
changed and baptized. 

King Olaf was a great shipbuilder 
and made better and larger boats than 
the long boats of his ancestors. He 
named two the Serpent and the Long 
Serpent. 

Other kings were Olaf Haraldson, or 
Saint Olaf, and King Knut and King 
Magnus the Good. Some of these kings 
ruled England as well as Norway and 
Denmark. Gradually, after the 11th 
century, raids ceased. 

Iceland was discovered by a Viking 
named Naddod in 861. Others who 
followed were Gardar and Floki. A hun- 
dred years later Thorvald, banished from 
Iceland, discovered Greenland. Two 
years later he returned to Iceland and 
told his son Red Eirik of the land he 
had discovered, and they went there with 
well manned ships and lived there. 

Lief, a son of Red Eirik, and a friend 
named Tyrker discovered a warmer coun- 
try which they called Vinland because of 
the grapes growing there. Lief’s brother 
Thorvald and a Viking named Karlsefni 
were the last to visit Vinland until after 
Columbus discovered America in 1492. 

The details of the life and explora- 
tions of Leif Ericsson are obscure. It 
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seems probable that Leif, one of three 
sons of Eric, was born in Iceland some- 
where around the year 970. In 985 or 
986, Eric sailed with his family and a 
band of followers to establish a settle- 
ment in Greenland. He established his 
new home at Brattahlie in Ericsflord. 

In 999, when he was only about 20 years 
old, Leif set out to see the world. In- 
stead of following the old sailing direc- 
tions by way of Iceland, he boldly set 
his course directly east of Norway. 
There he visited King Olaf Tryggvason. 
He stayed at the king’s court during the 
winter, and there, under Olaf’s influence, 
became a Christian. When he set out for 
Greenland the following summer, he took 
with him a priest and some teachers 
to undertake the task of converting the 
settlers in Greeland. 

The history of the Vikings has left its 
mark on civilization. These great men 
braved the unknown in the open seas and 
pioneered the way throughout the 
northern part of Europe and Western 
America to bring culture to our early 
civilization. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY AND THE 
LIBERALS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Puctnskr] is recognized for 60 
minutes, 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I had 
intended earlier today to ask permission 
to put my special order over to another 
date. But I have been advised that ob- 
jections are being raised to special 
orders. Therefore I feel there is little 
choice but to proceed with the remarks 
which I have been preparing for pres- 
entation at a later date. 

Mr. Speaker, it is entirely understand- 
able that here in the Chamber of the 
House of Representatives, under special 
orders and otherwise, since the very be- 
ginning of this session, there has been a 
great deal of thunder against the admin- 
istration from the right; namely, from 
the Republican minority. We heard 
some of it yesterday. We will hear more 
of it before this session is completed. 

Mr. Speaker, it would appear to me 
that criticism is entirely proper and in 
order. Indeed, the Republican Party not 
only has an obligation and responsibility 
but a duty, as the minority party, under 
our two-party system to engage in criti- 
cism whenever individual members of 
that party feel such criticism is in order 
against any actions of this Democratic 
administration or the majority party. 
Indeed, I think the vigor of our Republic 
stems from the fact that we do have a 
two-party system and, further, that in 
this body we can hear debate on the 
merits or demerits of our conflicting 
philosophies. 

I welcome the thunder from the right 
as a democratic expression of our free- 
dom in America. 
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Mr. Speaker, my remarks today shall 
be directed to the snoop and shoot“ 
sniping that has been going on against 
President Kennedy; against the Demo- 
cratic leadership of this Congress, and 
against the majority in this Congress 
from the left. In particular, Mr. 
Speaker, the sniping from some of the 
more liberal columnists in America and 
some of the normally pro-Democratic 
organizations which have expressed ob- 
jection that we are not moving along fast 
enough and far enough in our programs. 
I daresay there are some energetic 
snipers within the ADA—Americans for 
Democratic Action—who have on occa- 
sion criticized the President for not mov- 
ing as fast as they would want him to 
move. I believe these people also have 
a right to engage in criticism, which is 
the strength of the Democratic Party. 

As the Speaker of the House, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, has said many times, the Dem- 
ocratic Party is a national party; the 
only national party in America. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, we must find areas of 
differences, areas of dissension, within a 
national party. We do not view with any 
great alarm when members of the Dem- 
ocratic Party engage in criticism of their 
leadership, the Democratic administra- 
tion, the President, or of any individual 
Congressman. It is indeed this exchange 
of views and dissension which gives the 
Democrats this vitality. But it would 
appear to me to be a mistake if our si- 
lence were to be interpreted as acquiesc- 
ing in this criticism from the left. 

In my judgment, the record to date 
shows that President Kennedy has 
brought to the United States, to the 
White House, to our Government, yes, 
to the world, a degree of determined 
leadership that was urgently needed in 
these critical times. 

I should like to quote briefly from an 
article by Seymour E. Harris which ap- 
peared in the New Republic in which Mr. 
Harris attempts to answer some of the 
liberals who have engaged in criticism of 
President Kennedy and his administra- 
tion. Mr. Harris is professor of political 
economy at Harvard University. He 
points out, among other things: 

Comparing Kennedy’s record for 1961-63 
(the latter part of 1963 projected on the best 
estimates I have been able to find) and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's from 1952 to 1960. 

In consumer prices, Eisenhower’s admin- 
istration experienced an average increase of 
1.5 percent; the Kennedy administration 1 
percent. Despite the great emphasis on stop- 
ping the creeping inflation, the Republican 
administration experienced a rise of prices 
50 percent in excess of that of the Kennedy 
administration. This is a great achievement 
for any administration and especially for a 
Democratic one, for Democrats, in contrast 
to the Republicans, tend to stress objectives 
such as growth and full employment some- 
what more than rigid price stability. 


Mr. Harris points out further: 


One reason for the better price record of 
the Kennedy administration is the pressure 
put upon labor to keep wages in line with 
productivity gains; and on industry to relate 
price increases to wage increases. Whereas, 
in the year 1952-60 wage rates in manufac- 
turing rose by 5 percent, the estimated rise 
in 1961-63 is only 3 percent—annual aver- 
ages. 
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Certainly, I would submit, Mr. Speak- 
er, this record in holding the line on in- 
flation bespeaks well of the President 
and the leadership he has provided to 
this Nation. 

The liberals complain about President 
Kennedy’s unwillingness to spend and 
incur “adequate deficits.” They argue 
that President Kennedy has not achieved 
larger advances in the welfare area and 
they urge stepped up activity in this field 
even if it means a larger degree of deficit 
spending. These same advocates of defi- 
cit spending apparently ignore the fact 
that in the first 3 years under President 
Kennedy, expenditures rose by $17 bil- 
lion, with three quarters of this increase 
ordered by the President to be spent on 
building up the Nation’s defense posture 
and related activities. 

We are not surprised when people com- 
plain that maybe we are not moving fast 
enough on some of the welfare programs, 
but we cannot dispute the fact that in 
these grave times of peril, the President 
has to make difficult decisions. I think 
he has made a wise decision in coming 
before the Congress and urging increased 
expenditures for defense so that the 
United States can today confidently pro- 
tect and defend the freedom and dignity 
of her people. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is to the credit 
of the leadership of this Congress and 
the majority party, yes, and of those 
members of the minority party, who sup- 
port these defense expenditures. We 
have built up today the most awesome 
Military Establishment in the history of 
the world. That we can today pray for 
peace with some confidence of maintain- 
ing peace, is only because the President 
had the courage and the foresight to 
come before the Congress and say: 
“These are the things we need for an 
adequate Defense Establishment, and we 
need them even if it means a further 
deficit.” 

Certainly, many of the welfare pro- 
grams had to be revised downward; 
many programs had to be curtailed and 
trimmed simply because we had to spend 
this money on our very first objective, 
and that is defense. We have turned 
back the timeclock on Mr. Khrushchev’s 
boast of 2 years ago. Mr. Khrushchev 
threatened us and told us to get out of 
Berlin by the first of January 1961, or 
suffer the full consequences. Well, here 
it is June 4, 1963, and we are still in 
Berlin. We have not budged an inch. 
We have served notice on Mr. Khru- 
shchev that any violation of the peace 
of the world would carry retaliation, and 
the President has been able to make this 
statement stick because he has a strong 
Defense Establishment to back up his de- 
termination. Survival of freedom in 
West Berlin is a monument and a tribute 
to the leadership of the President. In 
Vietnam we are holding our own. We 
were threatened with extinction in Viet- 
nam, gateway to the Far East. Yet we 
have been able to support freedom’s 
cause in Vietnam, because the President 
ordered a determined course of action 
there. If we did not have the Defense 
Establishment we have today, obviously 
the President would not have been able 
to hold the line in this vital outpost of 
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hope for freedom’s survival. It seems 
to me, therefore, that those who would 
be quick to criticize the President in not 
moving fast enough in the welfare field 
ought to ponder the alternatives avail- 
able to President Kennedy. 

No one denies the fact that money 
which could have been spent on schools, 
clinics, hospitals, and all the other needs 
of our Nation has been diverted to a 
stronger defense program. And, this 
strong defense establishment has guar- 
anteed for this country and the entire 
world the one thing that every American 
can unite behind, whether he is a Demo- 
crat, Republican, conservative or liberal, 
and that is peace. This is the thing 
we wanted; peace with honor; peace 
with dignity; peace without retreat. 
This we have today, under the leadership 
of President Kennedy. 

Our impatient liberal critics will do 
well to remember also that a keystone in 
the Kennedy administration is a tax cut 
to keep the Nation’s economy healthy. 
Of course, if we cut taxes, we will have 
less money to spend, and something has 
to give. The administration has pre- 
sented to Congress a budget for 1964 
which reflects a great concern over 
deficit spending; holding the line on 
nondefense essentials and, of course, 
encouraging greater expansion of those 
programs we must have for our survival. 

The fact of the matter is that in the 
President’s proposed tax cuts, we see a 
formula for sustained prosperity. We 
have reason to believe that if all of the 
predictions of the most responsible econ- 
omists of the country come true, we can 
have a tax cut, we can have continued 
prosperity, and we can have additional 
income coming into the Federal Treas- 
ury to ultimately offset the temporary 
losses. Continued economic growth to 
meet the challenge of our increasing 
population and the attendant increase 
in our labor force has been President 
Kennedy’s most earnest domestic goal. 
For with continued prosperity can come 
all the other blessings of a democracy, 
including civil rights and equal oppor- 
tunities. Full employment is still the 
most effective antidote to automation 
and all of our other social problems. 

Mr. Harris goes on to point out that: 

President Kennedy in his campaign and 
platform urged a growth of 5 percent per 
year. He has not achieved this and the 
Democrats were too optimistic. Neverthe- 
less, the growth record is better than the 
Eisenhower record—3 percent for the years 
1952-1960 as against 3.7 percent average in 
1961 and 1962 and an estimated 4.3 percent 
in 1961-63. 

What is more, the inflationary cost of each 
percentage of growth was much less under 
Kennedy. In 1952-1960, the ratio of per- 
centage rise of growth over percentage rise 
of prices was 2.0; in 1961 and 1962, 3.7 and 
in 1961-63 (1963 estimated) 4 plus. 

In assessing the relative growth one should 
also consider several unfortunate handicaps 
under which Kennedy operated. One is the 
continued pressure of the dollar, or balance- 


of-payments problem which restricts ex- 
pansionary policies, 


Another is the inheritance from the 
previous administration of a sluggish 


economy with 4.5 million unemployed, 
or 6.4 percent unemployed in 1961. I 
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should like to mention something about 
this unemployed ratio. 

Last Sunday night Mr. Howard K. 
Smith on his nationwide program de- 
voted half an hour to a discussion of the 
dilemma in a democracy when we have 
the largest number of Americans ever 
employed on the one hand and we still 
have almost 5 million Americans unem- 
ployed. Speakers participating in this 
program submitted various ideas. 
Among these was Dr. Keyserling, whom 
I respect very highly as one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding economists, although 
I must say I do not agree with Dr. Key- 
serling in his analysis. Among the things 
that Dr. Keyserling has said—and he 
has been one of those who has criticized 
the administration rather severely—is 
that this administration is not going to 
solve the problem of unemployment un- 
til it spends more money. Dr. Keyserling 
stubbornly argues that greater Federal 
expenditures are indeed the road to full 
employment. He is, of course, entitled 
to his views. However, I do have one ob- 
servation to make: The fact remains 
that in 1958, Congress approved the most 
ambitious, the biggest, the costliest pub- 
lic works program in the history of any 
nation when it adopted the $40 billion 
national defense highway program. In 
5 short years, this nationwide program 
has reached the staggering cost of $60 
billion. Certainly here was money that 
was being siphoned into every commu- 
nity of America for public works. Sixty 
billion dollars was being pumped into 
the economy of this country in the hope 
of stimulating continued employment. 
As a matter of fact, that particular bill 
was rushed through the Congress as an 
emergency antirecession measure by the 
Eisenhower administration in the hope 
of stimulating the economy in 1958 when 
the country was slipping into a hope- 
less economic downswing which led to 
a $12% billion Federal deficit for that 
year alone. Even though Congress did 
pass this huge public works program, the 
net result was that while it provided 
beautiful highways for America, high- 
ways which we all want, appreciate, and 
enjoy, the fact of the matter is that in 
those same 5 years we went through two 
recessions. It would appear, therefore, 
that bigger spending programs in them- 
selves are somewhat suspect as the ulti- 
mate device for full employment. Per- 
haps the program Mr. Kennedy has 
followed of an accelerated public works 
program working in harmony with a 
whole series of other stimulants, includ- 
ing tax credit as an incentive to new 
investment, accelerated depreciation 
schedules, and on a tax cut are the 
sounder approach albeit not as glamor- 
ous as increased spending. 

I submit, in order to understand the 
full complexity of this unemployment 
problem we have to understand who are 
the unemployed, I am privileged to re- 
port that Congressman Hor LAN, the 
chairman of the subcommittee on which 
I serve in the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, will hold hearings to 
determine the profile of America’s un- 
employed. 

This is what I believe we will find when 
we are all through: We will find that 
perhaps 1 million or almost 1 million of 
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those unemployed are young men be- 
tween the ages of 18 ½ to 26. These are 
the young men who are today of draft 
age, the young men who could work but 
who are being denied jobs simply be- 
cause an employer does not want to com- 
mit himself to holding a job for 2 years 
after the young man has been called 
into active duty. I do not think em- 
ployers resent the idea of hiring a 1(a) 
in the first instance, but they do fear 
the fact that when they hire a young 
man of draft status, and he is called to 
active duty, his employer must freeze 
this job for two years so that when the 
young man comes back, he will have a 
job waiting for him. 

Of course, this provides a dilemma for 
the employer. If he is to hire another 
worker to replace his soldier-employee 
for those 2 years, when the soldier re- 
turns from active duty, what does the 
employer do? Fire the replacement? 
Provide employment for two men? 
These are problems employers have been 
avoiding merely by not hiring young men 
of draft age. This discrimination 
against young men in hiring practices for 
decent jobs because they happen to be 
1(a) is one of the great tragedies of our 
times. Yet, there are thousands of par- 
ents throughout America who know it 
exists. 

Earlier this year when Congress voted 
to renew the draft program for 4 years, 
I stood here in the well of this House 
and pleaded with the House to reduce 
the draft age from the present 18% 
through 26, to a new 18% through 21. 
My amendment proposed that any young 
man reaching his 22d birthday before 
his draft call came through would be ex- 
cused from military service. My amend- 
ment was not capricious nor was it de- 
signed to hurt in any way the military 
problem of recruiting some 700,000 re- 
placements in the Defense Establish- 
ment every year. But I say that within 
the age group of 184% through 21, we 
have in this country today a backlog of 
7 million young men eligible for military 
service. The number of young men 
reaching draft age is 144 million every 
year. And so while we are only taking 
less than 100,000 young men each year 
into the service by way of the draft and 
while another 600,000 enlist voluntarily 
each year, we are bringing into the pool 
1½ million young men every 12 months. 
Even if we had to draft all 700,000 of our 
replacements needed every year, we still 
would have 800,000 young men left over 
to be added to the cumulative pool of 7 
million every 12 months. 

It would be my hope that those in the 
liberal ranks who are concerned about 
unemployment in this country would 
get behind an effort to urge the Presi- 
dent, through Executive order, to lower 
the draft age. I am glad, if nothing else 
developed in the debate on the draft bill, 
that it was clearly established by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], that the Presi- 
dent now has the Executive authority to 
bring down the draft age. It would be 
my hope that with this directive, the 
President would reduce the draft age to 
include young men of the age 18% 
through 21. In this way he would free 
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vast numbers of young men who today 
cannot get employment, who could go 
into employment. All you have to do is 
to look at the want ads in any newspaper 
in America, in any community, and you 
will see jobs begging. There are jobs 
in this country. There is a manpower 
shortage in many industries, but that 
shortage is not being met for many rea- 
sons. I submit that one of the reasons 
is the fact that these young men of draft 
age cannot get these jobs until they reach 
the age of 26 or complete their military 
service earlier. 

Mr. Speaker, secondly we have 
approximately 2 million people in this 
country who are unemployed for no 
other reason than because they were 
born at the wrong time. There is nothing 
wrong with these people. They are 
perfectly healthy, physically fit people, 
experienced people, people who want to 
work. But because the chronological 
calendar shows them to be past the age 
of 40 they are being discriminated 
against under the hiring practices in 
existence. All over this country there 
are people who cannot find jobs for no 
other reason than because they are con- 
sidered to be too old. You know and I 
know that in personnel office after per- 
sonnel office in America, in employment 
office after employment office, a man 
goes to ask for a job and the first ques- 
tion he is asked is, How old are you? 
And if he is past 40, regardless of his 
nn qualifications, he is too old for the 

ob. 

We have developed an entirely new 
employment concept in this country. 
Perhaps there are those who would deny 
this, but the fact remains that when 
I went to work on my first job some 
25 years ago, the employer told me to 
hang up my coat and go to work. Today, 
with all the fringe benefits, the pensions, 
the health and welfare programs and all 
the other parts of a wage structure—all 
these things have to be considered by 
the employer. So properly that employer 
must take into consideration how much 
more does it cost him to hire an older 
person than a younger person. 

I am not blaming industry for this 
phenomenon, Nor am I blaming labor. 
But if I were a businessman I certainly 
would have to think in terms of how 
much I could afford in order to keep my 
business solvent. 

Therefore, I proposed legislation—and 
I hope those of our liberal supporters who 
are concerned about this unemploy- 
ment problem will take a look at it; I 
hope they will look at H.R. 3431, which 
is a bill to permit an employer to take a 
tax credit for whatever is the difference, 
if there is a difference, in cost between 
hiring an older worker and a younger 
worker capable of doing the same job. 

I submit that the social workers in 
the Department of Labor have been ap- 
proaching this problem of unemploy- 
ment among the older workers of Amer- 
ica purely on a social basis. They have 
been putting tons of pamphlets pointing 
out that it is good, sound business to hire 
older people. Nobody quarrels with 
that. Of course it is good, sound busi- 
ness to hire older people. But the fact 
is that if there is an economic factor 
involved, that economic factor has to be 
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removed. Therein lies my hope that 
those who have been quick to criticize 
the President, who talk about the lag- 
ging solution to the unemployment 
problems, would look to new ideas. 

I am not at all distressed about Pro- 
fessor Keyserling's saying we ought to 
spend more money on public works 
projects to stimulate the economy, but it 
would be my hope that from the ranks 
of the liberals, from the ranks of the 
ADA, would flow some new concepts to 
meet the needs of a changing society. 
This is, after all, the definition of a lib- 
eral, one who is able to understand the 
needs of changing times. I have to dif- 
fer with those who are quick with their 
criticism, those who stand on various 
podiums and criticize the administra- 
tion, but who too often espouse the same 
old bromides that have been tried for a 
quarter of a century and found to have 
only little or no merit. It would be my 
hope that those who are so quick to 
criticize the President would supply 
some new concepts of how to meet this 
unemployment problem in America. 

Finally, we come to the remaining 2 
million unemployed. These are the un- 
fortunate Americans who have in many 
instances migrated from rural areas of 
America, where job opportunities on the 
farm are diminishing very quickly, into 
large urban areas of America, totally 
unprepared for urban life, totally un- 
prepared to take a job in a factory; 
people who have earned a living, a very 
meager living, in the corn and cotton 
fields of America and who today, be- 
cause of technology, have been forced 
into the large urban areas. In this 
category also fall the tragic victims of 
racial discrimination. These are the 
people who are not only unemployed but 
too often, because of racial bars, are 
unemployable. 

It seems to me that if we really want 
to do something about these people we 
need a crash program of dealing with 
the problem. It would be my hope that 
this Congress before it adjourns will 
enact legislation dealing with giving all 
Americans equal employment opportuni- 
ties. 

Yesterday in this body we heard some 
dramatic speeches about civil rights. We 
talked about legislation being intro- 
duced by the minority members on the 
Judiciary Committee urging Federal 
legislation to permit every single Ameri- 
can access to public places. I think this 
is good legislation. But if we really 
want to do something about this vast 
army of unemployed Americans, many 
of whom are unemployed today because 
of discrimination because of either the 
color of their skin, their religious beliefs, 
their ethnic background, or their age; 
if we really want to do something in this 
Congress, then I say both sides must get 
behind the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nities Act in this session. I submit that 
when you establish consumer purchas- 
ing power among these people, regard- 
less of what their race or creed or ethnic 
background may be, you are going to 
see many of the other problems involy- 
ing civil rights in America quickly dis- 
appear. This has been proven time and 
again in northern communities which 
are completely integrated. Where the 
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Negro has been given an opportunity to 
obtain employment with dignity, that 
Negro has not remained on relief. 

Too often we hear criticism of the re- 
lief program. We hear people talk about 
laggards and lazy people and people who 
do not want to work. The fact of the 
matter, I think, is that every American 
wants to work. I think every Amer- 
ican wants to bring his children up in 
dignity. I think every American wants 
to be able to face his neighbors and say, 
Yes, I work for a living instead of living 
off the dole. 

But when you look at these 5 million 
people who are unemployed and you 
analyze these people and look at the 
anatomy and the profile of this huge 
army of unemployed, when you analyze 
the factors which have led to this un- 
employment, then, of course, you start 
to realize that this problem is not so 
easy to solve. Finally, in this unem- 
ployed army, in a great many cases there 
are people who have been affected by 
automation. Congress certainly must 
do something about that. Congress al- 
ready has, under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Kennedy, dealt partially with this 
problem. Last year we passed the Man- 
power Retraining Act. It is my hope 
that that act will be amended. It is my 
hope that that act will be made more 
workable. I think we are beginning to 
see there are many shortcomings in that 
legislation, One of the things I would 
like to see tried in the Manpower Re- 
training Act is to give some direct as- 
sistance to an employer who wants to 
retrain his permanent workers who oth- 
erwise would have to be displaced be- 
cause of automation. It is estimated to 
cost approximately $1,000 to retrain an 
American worker under the Manpower 
Retraining Act. It would appear to me 
then completely logical and certainly 
not in any conflict with the basic con- 
cept of our economy to give at least 
some of that money directly to an em- 
ployer who is willing to undertake the 
responsibility of trying to retrain a 
worker that he otherwise would have to 
displace because of automation. I think 
this is an area where we can improve the 
program and make it more workable. 

I hope also that this Congress will pass 
without any delay the vocational train- 
ing program which is now before my 
committee. These programs are such 
that those who want to criticize this ad- 
ministration could get behind and mar- 
shal their forces of support behind these 
programs so that we can come out of 
this Congress with a great record, which 
fam sure we will. 

As to the vocational training program, 
this morning we began marking up the 
bill. It is a bill that envisions spending 
$180 million by 1967 for vocational edu- 
cation in America. It is my hope that 
these are the provisions which will find 
recognition and support from those who 
are so quick to criticize Congress. 

Finally, we know there are great prob- 
lems in our balance of trade. This is a 
problem that President Kennedy has in- 
herited. Many of our liberal friends 
have been very loose in their criticism, 
but I have not seen too many suggestions 
on how to resolve the problem. It would 
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be my hope that this Congress would give 
serious consideration and, indeed, those 
who have heen quick to criticize the Pres- 
ident would give serious consideration to 
a proposal which I have submitted, H.R. 
587, which would transfer part of the 
decisionmaking power in international 
trade from the hands and complete con- 
trol of the Department of State and give 
some of that responsibility to the De- 
partment of Labor. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that foreign imports are 
hurting the working people of this coun- 
try. Iam not one to argue that we ought 
to have high tariffs and that we ought 
to close ourselves off from international 
trade. Certainly, we want to maintain 
our lines of economic communication 
with the whole world. But I am not per- 
suaded by those who try to tell me that 
we have a favorable balance of trade be- 
cause we export $24 billion worth of 
goods and we import $22 billion worth of 
goods. Here again I am disappointed 
in the great liberal minds of America 
who are taking these facts and figures 
at their face value without probing be- 
yond the realm of normal assumption. 

When we look at these figures and 
break them down, what do we find? It 
is true that we are exporting $24 billion, 
but we are exporting grain; we are ex- 
porting heavy machinery; we are export- 
ing raw materials; we are exporting 
scrap metal. These are the things that 
we are exporting. 

Mr. Speaker, then we look at the things 
we import. We are importing consumer 
goods. We are importing electronics 
equipment which has driven many Amer- 
ican electronics producers out of busi- 
ness. Mr. Speaker, we are bringing in 
dressed meat from countries around the 
world which is putting the butchers out 
of work in Chicago. We are bringing in 
all sorts of consumer goods, putting 
American workers out of jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, these are facts which I 
think this Congress has to face up to 
and understand and realize. I would 
recommend, and strongly recommend, 
the Congress give some serious consider- 
ation to the proposal which I have intro- 
duced which would give authority to the 
Secretary of Labor that whenever for- 
eign imports are found to be hurting an 
American industry to the peril point, 
where it is threatened with extinction, 
the Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
conduct a study of the wage structure, 
cost of raw material, and so forth—the 
unit cost of production of the American 
industry and of the competing nation’s 
industry. The Secretary would determine 
a competitive ratio. When the unit cost 
of a foreign product drops below the ac- 
ceptable ratio, the Secretary has the 
right to recommend to the President ei- 
ther increases in tariffs or reductions in 
quotas. 

Mr. Speaker, the competing nation can 
purge itself of such a recommendation 
merely by increasing its own standard of 
living through increases in wages, thus 
bringing its products into a more rea- 
sonable competitive ratio with American 
made goods. I do not presume to say 
that I expect every other nation of the 
world to maintain the same high living 
standards and wage standards that we 
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maintain in this country. But I think 
we would provide much more vigor in our 
foreign policy if we started preaching 
around the world the concept of interna- 
tional minimum wage standards. Those 
people in Africa, those people in the Far 
East; yes, even those people behind the 
Iron Curtain, if they were convinced that 
the capitalistic system, that free enter- 
prise, means a higher standard of liv- 
ing, they would support our concepts. 
Too long, Mr. Speaker, has the State 
Department dominated our international 
trade relations as based only on interna- 
tional political considerations. One 
sometimes wonders if the State Depart- 
ment is not more concerned with what 
happens in Tokyo than in Chicago or 
Dubuque, or any other community in 
America. 

It is my hope that we will find some 
support to strip the State Department of 
some of this misguided power. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discussed briefly 
today some of the criticism that has been 
voiced against the Administration by 
people within our own party. I strongly 
believe these critics in our own party 
have the right to criticize. I think they 
are doing a great service when they criti- 
cize, because this is what indeed gives 
our party vigor and strength and vital- 
ity. The fact remains, however, that we 
here in Congress who see perhaps the 
broader aspect of the problem would be 
derelict in our duty as members of the 
majority party if we did not from time 
to time respond to this criticism. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my judgment that 
President Kennedy has done an out- 
standing job. He has not been panicked 
either by the thunder from the right or 
the sniping from the left. Indeed, I 
think, as the great President that he is, 
he has charted an effective course under 
most perilous conditions. Particularly 
today, we Americans can look upon our 
country with great pride. We are in- 
deed holding our own with honor. We 
have preserved peace throughout the 
world. We are holding our own in Ber- 
lin; we are holding our own in the other 
troubled spots of the world. At home we 
indeed have prosperity. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, we are concerned 
about 5 million people being unemployed. 
We are concerned about the civil strug- 
gle going on all over America. We are 
deeply concerned about the Communists 
in Cuba. But these are problems which 
I think we are going to solve by working 
together. I think the President has 
demonstrated his ability, to chart a 
course with courage, without being pan- 
icked by extremists on either side. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the kind of course 
which I think America needs today. 
This is the kind of course which makes 
me personally proud to be an America. 
This is the kind of course which makes 
me proud to be a Democrat and a mem- 
ber of the party of President Kennedy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the article 
to which I have previously referred, writ- 
ten by Mr. Harris in the New Republic, 
be included in the Record at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lisonat1). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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The matter referred to follows: 


When the Kennedy administration took 
over, it could look back to three recoveries 
that endured for 45, 35, and 25 months. 
There was considerable fear that this trend 
might continue and the President would be 
confronted with another recession in the 
near future. We now have had 27 months 
of recovery; and it may well continue from 
80 to 45 months. The Kennedy administra- 
tion wants a continued recovery which would 
assure the country a stable and growing 
economy, and would be, as a byproduct, a 
political windfall, and it seems to realize 
that in a completely free market recoveries 
are not likely to be long sustained. 

In one area the Eisenhower administra- 
tion performed better than the Kennedy ad- 
ministration: unemployment averaged 4.9 
percent under Eisenhower. But note a steady 
trend upward. Under Truman the average 
had been 4.2 percent. Under Kennedy, the 
average was 6.7 percent in 1961 (reflecting 
the inherited recession), 5.6 percent in 1962 
and an informed guess puts it at 5.4 percent 
in 1963. Improvement here has been slow. 
Yet the Kennedy administration fought for 
and got a Manpower Training Act which 
would deal directly with areas of infection. 
Unfortunately with 5- to 6-percent unem- 
ployment the number of unfilled vacancies is 
bound to be small. The tax cut and accom- 
panying rise of GNP beyond $25 billion per 
year are likely to cut unemployment in 1963 
and 1964. 

In monetary policy, there is no compari- 
son in the achievements of the two adminis- 
trations. The Eisenhower administration 
and its financial agencies had a complex on 
inflation, with the result that interest rates 
were steadily pushed up, with unfortunate 
effects on investment. To take an impor- 
tant example: from 1952 to 1960 the yield 
on corporate Aaa bonds rose from 2.96 to 4.41 
percent, or by almost 50 t; from 1960 
to 1962, the yield dropped from 4.41 to 4.33 
or by 2 percent. It is most unusual for 
rates to drop consistently in a long recov- 
ery period. This did not happen without 
hard work. The President, Dillon, Heller, 
and Roosa must have made the needs of ade- 
quate supplies of money clear to the Federal 
Reserve, and yet without raising trouble- 
some issues of the independence of the Fed. 
This cheap money policy, the new deprecia- 
tion and investment credit policies and the 
tax cut are beginning to be reflected in a 
rising volume of investment. 

Perhaps in no area has the Government 
dissuaded from introducing a fiscal policy. 
In the midst of the Berlin crisis in 1961, the 
President at first wanted a tax increase to 
match the rise of military outlays. He was 
dissuaded from introducing a fiscal policy 
that would be more associated with Presi- 
dents Hoover and Eisenhower, and Secre- 
taries Humphrey and Anderson than with 
Democratic policies. By May 1963, as re- 
vealed in his brilliant address to the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the 
President proved that of all Presidents, he 
alone had learned the lessons of modern 
economics, 

His tax-cut program is not perfect. Many 
would have sought less of a stretch-out and 
more tax cuts in the early stages. But the 
President saw the heavy political costs in- 
volved in the perfect program from an econ- 
omist’s viewpoint, and what is more impor- 
tant, the unacceptability of a am that 
might involve a $15 to $20 billion deficit in 
1 year. But at any rate, for the first time 
we have a President who is prepared to incur 
deficits as the price of a sustained recovery 
and of a rise of GNP large enough to keep 
unemployment from rising and even to re- 
duce it to some extent. 

Finally, what of the troublesome problem 
of the balance of payments? It is still a 
threat to the expansionist policies. But at 
least strong measures have been taken and 
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a substantial improvement achieved; where- 
as, from 1958 to 1960 the average deficit in 
the balance of payments was $3.7 billion, in 
1961 and 1962 the average was only $2.2 bil- 
lion; and the excess of exports of goods and 
services over imports was $2 billion in the 
earlier period and $5 billion under Kennedy. 

On almost every economic front the Ken- 
nedy administration has achieved a great 
deal—not as much as they anticipated, for 
the obstacles were hidden to the candidate, 
but in view of the bad breaks, inclusive of 
the Republican-Southern coalition, the ad- 
vances have been substantial. Some may say 
Kennedy has not accomplished as much as 
President Franklin Roosevelt, but action is 
more likely when a tiger is in one’s home 
than when the invader is a colony of ants. 
The President has been willing to lead—for 
example, on medicare and fiscal policy—and 
at times by a considerable distance, But as 
TRB agrees, he cannot moye ahead too far. 
He has lost many battles and some of them 
tough ones; it would be foolish to waste am- 
munition in battles that cannot possibly be 
won. 

I do not understand why so many liberals 
continue to say that the President does not 
try hard enough. What President has worked 
as hard, for example, to put over modern 
fiscal policies and has been courageous 
enough to present his views to groups of 
businessmen, business editors, bankers, CED, 
Yale alumni, who on the whole (with the 
exception of the CED), tend to be allergic 
to modern economics? His major responsi- 
bility is our security, What astonishes me 
is how much time the President devotes to 
the economic problems, how interested he is 
in them and how much he has learned in 
the last 2 years. 

TRB is also concerned over the President's 
determination to get on with businessmen. 
I agree there are difficulties here. Business 
and government do not always see eye to eye, 
and one must be careful not to yield too 
much to business demands. But in a capital- 
ist system, the confidence of the business- 
man is important. Businessmen were no 
heroes to Keynes. But on February 1, 1938, 
Keynes, disturbed by Roosevelt’s harassing 
of businessmen and the emergency of a new 
recession, wrote in a famous letter to the 
President: 

“It is a mistake to think that they (busi- 
nessmen) are more immoral than politicians. 
If you work them into the surly, obstinate, 
terrified mood, of which domestic animals, 
wrongly handled, are so capable, the Nation's 
burdens will not get carried to market." 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
SPONSORED BY GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF STATES ARE POTEN- 
TIALLY DESTRUCTIVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Gramo] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
address my remarks today not only to my 
colleagues in this House, but to all 
Americans, for our constitutional form of 
government is presently facing its great- 
est challenge since 1861. 

Three proposed constitutional amend- 
ments have been introduced in the legis- 
latures of a number of States. These 
potentially destructive amendments are 
sponsored by the General Assembly of 
States, which is affiliated with the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. The amend- 
ments would: 

First. Bypass Congress and the na- 
tional will by making it possible for the 
States to propose and ratify constitu- 
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tional amendments completely on their 
own. This has been approved by the leg- 
islatures of Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
and Wyoming. 

Second. Wipe out Federal jurisdiction 
over the proper apportionment of seats 
in the State legislature. Approved by 
the legislatures in Arkansas, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, and, in slightly different 
form, Utah. 

Third. Make it possible for certain de- 
cisions of the U.S. Supreme Court to be 
overruled by a States-controlled “Court 
of the Union,” composed of the chief jus- 
tices of each State. Arkansas, Florida, 
and Wyoming have, as of this date, ap- 
proved this. 

These amendments would drastically 
alter our entire form of government. 
They would reverse time-honored and 
tested principles of a representative 
democracy. They would reduce our Na- 
tion to an ineffective confederation, 
bound by ephemeral ties and immeas- 
urably and irreparably crippled by the 
forces of disunion and disagreement. 
These amendments would take from the 
hands of all the people their equality 
in government. These amendments 
would make it possible for the States 
with the least number of people to wield 
the most power. These amendments 
would revive and in many cases per- 
petuate inequities of representation and 
participation in the decisionmaking 
process which our Founding Fathers 
thought they had solved in 1787. They 
would remove Congress from the amend- 
ing process, deny many Americans the 
right of equal representation, and 
weaken constitutional guarantees of 
liberty, justice, and equality by reducing 
the power of the Supreme Court. 

I think these proposed amendments 
are dangerous and devisive and would 
wreck the system of government which 
has served us so well for so many years. 

I am shocked by the number of States 
which have acted on them. And I can- 
not emphasize too strongly the clear 
and present danger which these amend- 
ments present to the bedrock of our way 
of life—our Constitution. 

Those States which have acted on one 
or all of these proposals have done so 
without fanfare, often without debate. 
It is to the credit of our citizens, how- 
ever, that this country is slowly but 
surely awakening to the dangers implicit 
in these proposals. The President has 
focused attention on them; the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has registered its 
objections; the Chief Justice of the 
United States has issued grave warnings. 

Among the first to call public atten- 
tion to these proposals was Prof. Charles 
L. Black, Jr., of the Yale University 
School of Law. Professor Black, an out- 
standing expert on the law, is the Henry 
R. Luce Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Yale Law School. At the end of my re- 
marks, I shall request permission to in- 
sert in the Recor the text of Professor 
Black’s article on the threat proposed by 
these amendments, which clearly illus- 
trate the legal objections to these pro- 
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posals, as well as articles which have ap- 
peared in the New Haven Register, the 
New York Times, and Congressional 
Quarterly. 

All Americans should review for a mo- 
ment some of the philosophies expressed 
in the Constitution—some of the great 
contributions which have been made by 
the document itself and those who 
framed it. 

Our Constitution was no mere accident 
of fate, no jumble of words agreed upon 
hurriedly and arbitrarily. It was the 
result of studied deliberation and the 
trial-and-error method of government 
typified by the failure of the Articles of 
Confederation. The weaknesses of the 
Articles were many and prompted Alex- 
ander Hamilton to say: 

A full display of the principal facts of the 
Confederation would show that the evils we 
experience do not proceed from minute or 
partial imperfections, but from fundamental 
errors in the structure of the building which 
cannot be amended otherwise than by altera- 
tion in the first principles and main pillars of 
the fabric. 


In fact, so strong was the reaction 
against the form of government based on 
this loose Confederation—a confedera- 
tion the General Assembly of States 
would revive—that the preamble to the 
Constitution, itself, states clearly and 
unequivocally that the framers were not 
creating a mere league of States. 

In the words of Charles Beard: 

The Articles of Confederation had declared 
explicity that “each State retains its sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence”—the 
high power which State legislatures had been 
exercising. Respecting the sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence of the States as such, 
the Constitution contained not a word, and 
what it did to the pretentions of States to 
full sovereignty stood out boldly in the lines 
imposing restraints on their powers. The an- 
nouncement that the Constitution and Fed- 
eral laws were to be supreme over all State 
actions conflicting with them was unmis- 
takable in its brevity and import. 

The preamble declared that the Constitu- 
tion was a constitution ordained and estab- 
lished by the people of the United States— 
not mere articles of agreement between the 
Thirteen States. 


The men who gathered in Philadelphia 
in 1787 to decide upon a strong form of 
government for the new Naticn were 
aware of the economic and personal 
problems faced by the States under the 
Articles of Confederation. Unity was a 
matter of whim—change required una- 
nimity, a state of mind which was 
virtually impossible to reach. The self- 
interest of the several States was para- 
mount, and no single argument was suf- 
ficient to bring about unanimity on any 
subject. The economy was in a state of 
chaos—the States acted in every form 
but a unified one. New York, for ex- 
ample, taxed firewood from Connecticut 
and vegetables from New Jersey. There 
had been Shay’s Rebellion, and a grow- 
ing wave of hostility to the Government 
threatened the already unstable Con- 
federation. 

Accordingly, such sophisticated and 
agile political thinkers as James Madison 
and Hamilton proposed the calling of a 
convention to remedy the inequities set 
forth in the Articles. Describing this 
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unique meeting of minds, Charles A. 
Beard has said: 

It is not merely patriotic pride that com- 
pels one to assert that never in the history 
of assemblies has there been a convention 
of men richer in political experience and in 
practical knowledge, or endowed with a pro- 
founder insight into the springs of human 
action and the intimate essence of govern- 
ment. It is indeed an astounding fact that 
at one time so many men skilled in state- 
craft could be found on the very frontiers 
of civilization among a population number- 
ing about 4 million. It is no less a cause for 
admiration that their instrument of govern- 
ment should have survived the trials and 
crises of a century that saw the wreck of 
more than a score of paper constitutions, 


These men, rich “in political experi- 
ence” and “endowed with profounder in- 
sight into the essence of government” 
understood that only a strong Central 
Government could assure the growth and 
stability of this young Nation. 

It is difficult to describe exactly what 
ingredient has made the Constitution of 
the United States durable. Perhaps it 
is the elasticity with which it adapts to 
the increasing complexities of our civili- 
zation, a change that the framers of the 
Constitution wisely anticipated. Per- 
haps the greatness of this document lies 
in the proceedings which gave it birth— 
in the ability of men to reach logical 
solutions to knotty problems. These ra- 
tional and often brilliant solutions rep- 
resent not so much compromise as an ex- 
pression of a formula which manages to 
combine all ingredients without the dim- 
inution of the effect of any single part. 
It represents a political “law of rela- 
tivity” which accurately and enduringly 
established the prime responsibility of 
Government, the political basis for all 
phases of this responsibility and the 
means by which all levels of government 
can be protected from the unwarranted 
encroachment by any other level. It is 
a marvelous document, perhaps the 
greatest achievement of any political 
system devised by man. 

But there are those who would change 
it, who would render Congress powerless 
to act as the representatives of all the 
People. There are those who would re- 
place the zealously guarded principle of 
judicial review with a 50-member court 
whose function could at best be only dila- 
tory and confusing. There are those who 
would alter the entire fabric of our Gov- 
ernment and the precious principle which 
guarantees a “republican form of govern- 
ment” by destroying the provision which 
governs the reapportionment of State 
legislatures. 

But perhaps the greatest injustice im- 
plicit in these amendments is the pro- 
posal to circumvent Congress in the 
matter of the process to amend the Con- 
stitution. Perhaps the Constitution is 
difficult to amend, but I would point out 
that Madison used the very existence of 
this difficulty to illustrate the safeguards 
of liberty implicit in the Constitution. 
Writing in the Federalist Papers, he said: 

The mode (for amendment of the Consti- 
tution) preferred by the Convention seems 
to be stamped with every mark of propriety. 
It guards equally against that extreme facil- 
ity, which would render the Constitution too 
mutable; and that extreme difficulty, which 
might perpetuate its discovered faults, It, 
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moreover, equally enables the general and 
the state governments to originate the 
amendment of errors. as they may be pointed 
out by the experience on one side, or the 
other. 


The framers of the Constitution were 
extremely careful to find a solution which 
would recognize that even a document 
as carefully drafted as the Constitution 
might require amendment. At the same 
time, any amendment process must as- 
sure that hasty, ill-conceived or destruc- 
tive changes would not be made without 
full participation of the people, both 
through their nationwide representatives 
in the Congress and their State’s own 
legislature. 

To alter the amending process, as sug- 
gested by the States’ rights advocates, is 
to destroy a fundamental part of our 
entire system of checks and balances and 
to place the future of our citizens in the 
hands of what can only become a loosely 
organized and weak confederation rather 
than our present Federal Republic 
founded upon the principle of represent- 
ative government. 

Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, in their 
masterful Federalist papers warned con- 
stantly against the dangers of “splitting 
ourselves into an infinity of little, jeal- 
ous, clashing, tumultous commonwealths, 
the wretched nurseries of unceasing dis- 
cord, and the miserable objects of uni- 
versal pity.” Of course, we realize that 
the Federalist was a series of documents 
urging the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion and might tend to exaggerate the 
dangers of the alternatives. But it rep- 
resents perhaps the finest example of the 
American genius for political pamphlet- 
eering, and the truth of its arguments 
has not been diminished with time. In 
fact, the Federalist today is the strong- 
est rebuttal that could be made against 
the amendments proposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the States. 

Professor Black has written brilliantly 
on the legal problems posed by one of 
these proposals—the placing in the hands 
of the States of the responsibility and 
authority for amending the Constitution. 
I would like to add, however, that a care- 
ful review of the official proceedings of 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787 
points up rather clearly the intent of the 
framers of the Constitution. The origi- 
nal amendment proposal as presented to 
that convention read as follows: 

On the application of the legislature of 
two-thirds of the States in the Union, for an 
amendment of this Constitution, the Legis- 
lature of the United States shall call a Con- 
vention for that purpose. 


There was substantial controversy 
over this method. Hamilton, Madison, 
and Gerry all felt strongly that the Fed- 
eral Government should be supreme. 
Mr. Hamilton argued that State legis- 
latures would not apply for amendments 
except with a view toward increasing 
their own power. He felt that whenever 
two-thirds of each branch of the Federal 
Legislature should concur, a convention 
should be called. In his words: 

There could be no danger in giving this 
power, as the people would finally decide in 
the case. 


Madison, too, took exception to the 
proposed amending process. He said the 
vagueness of the terms “call a Conven- 
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tion for the purpose” was sufficient rea- 
son for reconsidering the entire article. 
He asked how this Convention was to be 
formed, by what rules it was to be run, 
what was to be the force of its acts? It 
is interesting to note that these questions 
are being asked today regarding the pro- 
posed amendment to article V. 

Compromise was finally proposed by 
Mr. Sherman, the distinguished delegate 
from my State of Connecticut, who sug- 
gested that the original language be 
amended by adding “or the Legislature— 
Congress—may propose amendments to 
the several States for their approbation, 
but no amendments shall be binding un- 
til consented to by the States.” 

The ensuing debate brought out the 
fact that, while the framers realized the 
necessity to provide for amendment by 
the States, they wished to give primary 
authority to the Congress. Since the 
Constitution was to affect the entire Na- 
tion, any revision should be made with 
an eye to nationwide import and impact. 

The final language of article V estab- 
lished the principle of dual origination 
of amendments, making the process diffi- 
cult, yes, but also protecting both the 
States and the Federal Government 
from unwarranted encroachment by ei- 
ther. Article V, as adopted, reads: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress: Provided, That no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, shall in 
any manner affect the first and fourth clauses 
in the ninth section of the first article; and 
that no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


The amendment to article V proposed 
by the Assembly of the States revives the 
initial controversy. The result of the 
proposed amendment would be chaos, 
the dissolution of the Republic and the 
forming of a confederation which would 
spell disaster for our country. The argu- 
ments used against this by Madison and 
Hamilton in 1787 are equally valid today. 

The second of the amendments, relat- 
ing to judicial power, similarly reverses 
a principle considered axiomatic by the 
framers of the Constitution. The checks 
and balances form of government was 
devised by men who knew too well the 
dangers <f tyranny on the part of any 
sector of the population, be it the govern- 
ment itself or mob rule. To again quote 
Charles Beard: 

The unity of the country was also sym- 
bolized by the Constitution in the creation 
of a Supreme Court, the members of which 
were to be chosen by the President with the 
consent of the Senate. Congress might at 
will establish inferior courts, district and 
circuit, but the Supreme Court was anchored 
in the Constitution. Its Justices might be 
divided as to cases before it, but its deci- 
sions made by a majority of them were to 
be binding at law throughout the land. 
Thus in matters of Federal concern the will 
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of one high court was to be substituted for 
the clashing wills of 13 or more State courts. 


I wish to call particular attention to 
this last sentence, since its implication 
is certainly applicable to the proposed 
creation of a 50-State court. 

The question of reapportionment of 
State legislatures is eloquently set forth 
by Professor Black and, indeed, his en- 
tire presentation is worthy of the very 
close attention of each Member of this 
House and every American citizen. We 
should not—indeed, dare not—take light- 
ly this threat to our entire form of 
government. 

Of the reapportionment amendment, 
Professor Black has stated: 

This proposal, if passed, would constitute 
the first diminution, since our history began, 
of any Federal constitutional guarantee of 
liberty, justice, or equality. 


The maintenance of these guarantees, 
to continue Professor Black’s review, “is 
in the national material and moral inter- 
est, and is to be implemented by the sub- 
stance of constitutional law and by the 
Federal judicial process.” 

I wish to insert Professor Black’s arti- 
cle and copies of some of his correspond- 
ence on this matter and also several 
newspaper articles which have appeared 
recently. These are proof of the grow- 
ing awakening of this country to a seri- 
ous problem and grave threat to our fu- 
ture. This Congress and the American 
people must heed this warning. We 
must challenge this threat to our Gov- 
ernment as this country as successfully 
challenged—and conquered—all other 
threats to the continuation of our great 
experiment in democracy. 

The article, correspondence, and news- 
paper articles follow: 

[From the Yale Law Journal, vol. 72:957] 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF ARTICLE V: A 
THREATENED DISASTER 


(By Charles L. Black, Jr.) 


Three proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution have recently come from the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, and are being 
propelled down the never before used alterna- 
tive route of article V—the route via State 
applications to Congress for the calling of a 
convention! Of the three, one (which 
would establish a Court of the Union, com- 
posed of the State chief justices in all their 
multitude, to meet on extraordinary occa- 
sions to review judgments of the Supreme 
Court)? is so patently absurd that it will 
probably sink without trace. Another, 
eradicating Baker v. Carr concerns a spe- 
cial subject, and hence does not generally 
affect the Federal power or the whole shape 
of the Union. The third is of supreme in- 
terest to students of constitutional law. Its 
adoption would effect a constitutional 


All are set out in full, with an account of 
their espousal by the council, in “Amending 
the Constitution To Strengthen the States 
in the Federal System,” 36 State Govern- 
ment 10 (1963). 

Id. at 13-14, 

*By abolishing all substantive Federal 
guarantees against malapportionment, thus 
making action by Congress as well as by 
Court impossible, and by withdrawing the 
subject entirely from Federal judicial power, 
36 State Government at 12. 

369 U.S. 186 (1962) (14th amendment 
claim against State legislative malapportion- 
ment held within Federal judicial jurisdic- 
tion). 
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change of a higher order of importance than 
any since 1787—if one excepts (and that only 
doubtfully) the de facto change implicit in 
the result of the Civil War. 

It is wonderful that this proposal—which 
has already commended itself to a number of 
State legislatures*—has been so little no- 
ticed. This is doubtless because the pro- 
posed change isin procedure. But a change 
in the procedure of constitutional amend- 
ment—unless it is purely formal, and this 
one is not—is a change in the distribution of 
ultimate power. The proposed article V, if 
adopted, would make it easily possible for a 
proportion of the American people no great- 
er than that which supported Landon in 
1936 to impose on the rest of the country 
any alteration whatever in the Constitution. 
The people who could do this would be, by 
and large, those inhabitants of the less popu- 
lous States who reside in the districts that 
are overrepresented in their own State legis- 
latures. “Unto him that hath it shall be 
given.” This component of the popula- 
tion—to which we are all accustomed to con- 
ceding a veto power on constitutional 
amendment, as on many other matters— 
would under the proposed plan have some- 
thing very different from a veto power. It 
would have the affirmative power of forcing 
its will on the majority, as to anything which 
may be the subject of constitutional amend- 
ment—that is to say, as toeverything. Such 
a proposal ought to be scrutinized with the 
very greatest care, and the same careful 
scrutiny should be given to the method by 
which its proponents hope to coerce its sub- 
mission to the State legislatures for ratifica- 
tion as an amendment, 


THE PROPOSED NEW ARTICLE V 


If this proposal were to win its way 
through, article V would read as follows: 
“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States, shall propose amend- 
ments to this Constitution, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of 
this Constitution, when ratified by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States. Whenever applications from the leg- 
islatures of two-thirds of the total number 
of States of the United States shall contain 
identical texts of an amendment to be pro- 
posed, the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives shall 
so certify, and the amendment as contained 
in the application shall be deemed to have 
been proposed, without further action by 

. No State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” * 

It may be convenient to the reader to have 
set out the text of the present article V: 
“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it n , shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress; Provided, That no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year 1808 
shall in any manner affect the first and 
fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 


5 According to information informally re- 
ceived, the Legislatures of Arkansas, Florida, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, and W. 
have already passed the resolution set out in 
text accompanying note 13 infra. In about 
an Sanal number of States, one house has 

"36 State Government 11-12 (1963); see 
text accompanying note 13 infra. 
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first article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate.” 7 

The proposed plan, it will be seen, abol- 
ishes the (never used) “convention” way of 
amendment, and puts in its place a method 
wholly under the control, as to substance and 
procedure, of the State legislatures. It does 
this by making it mandatory that Congress 
submit for ratification any amendment called 
for by the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States, and by simultaneously taking away 
Congress’ power to elect the State convention 
mode of ratification. 

At present, an amendment may be passed 
(and all have actually passed in this way) 
if two-thirds of each National House wants 
it, and if it is ratified by three-fourths of 
the States in the manner chosen by Congress. 
One might also pass if (on proper applica- 
tion of two-thirds of the States) a con- 
vention, summoned by Congress and having 
such structure as Congress thought wise to 
give it, proposed the amendment, and if it 
were then ratified in the manner chosen by 
Congress. 

Along the new route opened by the pro- 
posed article V, Congress would control 
neither substance nor procedure. Three- 
fourths of the State legislatures, without the 
consent of any other body, could change 
the presidency to a committee of three, hob- 
ble the treaty power, make the Federal judi- 
ciary elective, repeal the 4th amendment, 
make Catholics ineligible for public office, 
and move the National Capital to Topeka. 
These are (in part at least) cartoon illus- 
trations. But the cartoon accurately renders 
the de jure picture, and seems exaggerated 
only because we now conceive that at least 
some of these actions have no appeal to any- 
body. Some amendments—e.g., something 
like the Bricker amendment—would be very 
likely of early passage. At present the main 
dangers would be to civil and political rights, 
to national conduct of foreign relations, and 
to the Federal taxing power, But (par- 
ticularly since the proposed change would 
be absolutely irreversible, 13 States being 
enough to block its reversal) the cartoon 
does not exaggerate the possibilities of the 
long future. A country in which the large 
majority would have to dread and some- 
times submit to constitutional innovations 
appealing only to a minority could not call 
itself, even poetically, a democracy, and the 
possible tensions between consensus and 
Constitution would be dangerous in the 
extreme. 

At present, when an amendment passes 
the House and the Senate by two-thirds, 
there is fair ground for the inference that 
there is national consensus upon it; at least 
the means of ascertaining that crucial fact, 
though rough, are fairly well adapted to the 
end. If the national convention method, 
under the present article V, were ever to be 
used, Congress, in setting up the convention, 
could insure that it be so representative 
as to be likely to express a national con- 
sensus. Congress even retains control over 
the ratification process; if the State legis- 
latures were in its view to come to be dan- 
gerously unrepresentative, Congress could 
provide for ratification by State conventions 
so chosen as accurately to refiect the views 
of each State’s people. Properly used, the 
present article V can insure that no consti- 
tutional change be effected which is dis- 
liked, deplored, or detested by a distinct ma- 
jority of the American people. 3 

What is the situation under the proposed 
new article V? Here one must talk num- 
bers—even statistics of a rough kind. Let 
us note first that the 38 least populous 
States, whose legislatures could under the 
proposed article V repeal the full faith and 
credit clause, contain about 40 percent of 
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the country’s population.“ That really ought 
to be enough. That these particular people 
should, in the name of federalism, have a 
veto power, is acceptable; at least it is ac- 
cepted beyond change. What rational 
ground could there be for giving them, in 
addition, the power affirmatively to govern 
the rest of the people? 

But of course one cannot stop there. The 
power given by the new article V is not in 
the States but in their legislatures. It can- 
not be too strongly stressed that one need 
not approve of Baker v. Carr“ in order to 
accept the fact, as a fact, that the State 
legislatures do not accurately represent the 
people of their States—that a majority in 
each house of most State legislatures can be 
made up of votes representing a distinct 
minority of the State's people. This situa- 
tion may have a certain romantic appeal; 1° 
even if one does not appreciate its beauty, 
one may not think the remedying of it a 
fit job for the Federal courts. But neither 
of these judgments supports the conclusion 
that the uncontrolled power of Federal con- 
stitutional amendment should be turned 
over to bodies so constituted. 

So back to numbers: In the best table 
accessible“ relevant data are given for 34 
of the 38 least populous States of the Union. 
On the average, it takes 38 percent of the 
people in one of these States to form the 
constituencies of enough State senators or 
representatives to pass a measure through 
the more accurately representative house of 
the State legislature. Taking this figure as 
good enough for present purposes, if the 
proposed article V were in force, the income 
tax could be abolished, by repeal of the 16th 
amendment, if about 15 percent of the 
American people were represented by legis- 
lators who desired that result.“ 

Now of course it can be replied that such 
a coalition cannot be formed without the 
implication that a good many other people 
are like minded with it. Granted. But the 
margin is enormous. If the right 30 percent 
of the people favored some amendment, its 
chance of passage would be very great in- 
deed, whatever the other 70 percent might 
think. And it is very important that the 
distortion is not random but systematic— 
it is a distortion operating steadily in favor 
of rural districts and small towns. It is 
not too much to say that the proposed 
article V would enable the inhabitants of 
such districts to effect any change they 
persistently wanted in the Constitution of 
the United States. They may be better and 
wiser than the rest of us; perceptive fiction 
and the exacter sociology are not clear on 
this, but let us assume it is so. Does that 
justify turning the Constitution over to 
them, affirmatively and negatively, to keep 
or to change as they will? 

Reference was made above to the result of 
the Civil War. The proposed article V rests 
on the theory, at least in part, that that re- 
sult ought to be revised. The several States 
now have a crucial part in the process of 
constitutional amendment; the new proposal 
would (as far as one alternative method is 
concerned) give it entirely into their hands, 
setting at nothing the concept of national 


s Calculated from the 1960 Census, 1963 
World Almanac 255. The author is ill at 
reckoning, but the figures given here are 
not far off. 

? 369 U.S. 186 (1962). k 

20 See Perrin, “In Defense of County Votes,” 
52 Yale Revised 16 (1962), especially at 24. 

u Compiled by the National Municipal 
League, N.Y. Times, Mar. 28, 1962, p. 22, 
col, 3. 

“The figure is arrived at by taking 38 
percent (the percentage of people in the rele- 
vant States necessary, on the average, to 
control the legislature) of 40 percent (the 
percentage of the American people residing 
in the 38 least populous States). 
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consensus among the American people con- 
sidered as a whole people. It is a proposal 
for State rule only, on the basis of State-by- 
State count only, and through State institu- 
tions: only, with the popular and national 
principles together submerged. If history 
has any lessons, our history teaches that 
such a location of ultimate power would put 
us in mortal danger. 

It should only be added that this proposal 
as a corollary to its discard of the concept of 
national consensus as a prerequisite to 
amendment, does away with national con- 
sideration and debate as a part of the amend- 
ment process. Under the present article V, 
any amendments must be examined and con- 
sidered in a fully national forum—whether 
Congress or Convention—before it goes out 
to the several States. Such debate focuses 
national attention on something which is 
above all of national concern. Under the 
proposal, the only public debate would be in 
50 separate State legislatures; the rest of the 
process would be ministerial only. This 
short-circuiting of national deliberation is 
actually one of the most offensive features of 
the plan. 

THE MODE OF PROPOSAL 


The plan of the proponents of this amend- 
ment is to see it introduced into each of the 
State legislatures, in the form of a resolu- 
tion in the following terms: 

“A (joint) resolution * memorializing Con- 
gress to call a Convention for the purpose of 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to article V 
thereof, 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That this legisla- 
ture respectfully petitions the Congress of 
the United States to call a Convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following article 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“ ‘SECTION 1. Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

he Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, or, on 
the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, which shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of 
this Constitution, when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States. 
Whenever applications from the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the total number of States 
of the United States shall contain identical 
texts of an amendment to be proposed, the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives shall so certify, 
and the amendment as contained in the ap- 
plication shall be deemed to have been pro- 
posed, without further action by Congress. 
No State, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

“ ‘Seo. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the Legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion,’ and be it further, 

“Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution 
identical with that contained in this resolu- 
tion prior to January 1, 1965, this applica- 
tion for a convention shall no longer be of 
any force or effect; and be it further 

r “Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 


This resolution should be in whatever 
technical form the State employs for a single 
resolution of both houses of the legislature 
which does not require the Governor to ap- 
prove or veto (36 State government 11-12 
(1963) ). 
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sentatives of the United States and to each 
Member of the Congress from this State.” 
The hope is that, if two-thirds of the legis- 
latures submit such a petition, Congress will 
consider itself bound, under the present arti- 
cle V, to call the “convention” requested. 


QUESTIONS PRESENTED 


A number of questions arise; some of these 
will be considered here—not as judicial ques- 
tions, but as questions sure to come into 
the mind of any Congressman or Senator 
conscientiously seeking to do his duty. 

Is the document quoted above an appli- 
cation within the meaning of article V? 
Article V lays down that Congress shall “call 
a convention for proposing amendments,” 
on “application” of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States. The “application” 
which can raise a conscientious obligation on 
Congress’ part must be one that asks it to 
“call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments.” A good case can be made for the 
proposition that the quoted document is 
not such an “application,” but an applica- 
tion for something quite different—for a 
“convention” to consider whether an amend- 
ment already proposed shall be voted up or 
down“ 

The process of “proposal” by Congress, 
contained in the first alternative of article V, 
obviously includes the process of plenary 
deliberation upon the whole problem to 
which the amendment is to address itself. 
It entails choice among the whole range of 
alternatives, as to substance and wording. It 
is “proposal” in the most fully substantial 
sense, where the proposer controls and works 
out the content and form of the proposition. 
It is very doubtful whether the same word 
two lines later, in the description of the 
second alternative, ought to be taken to de- 
note a mechanical take-it-or-leave-it proc- 
ess. Under the procedure followed by the 
draftsmen and proponents of the present 
“application,” the convention“ would be in 
true function a part of the process of rati- 
fication. 

This doubt is reinformed by the fact that 
the delegates who approved this language at 
Philadelphia were just completing the work 
of a convention of their own. Is it not 
likely that to them the phrase “convention 
for proposing amendments” mean a conven- 
tion with a mandate somewhat like the one 
under which they had worked—a mandate 
to consider a set of problems and seek solu- 
tions? 

The difference here is not merely formal, 
but sounds the deeps of political wisdom. 
The issue is whether it is contemplated that 
measures dominantly of national interest 
should be malleable under debate and delib- 
eration at a national level, before going out 
to the several States. Such a conception of 
the convention contemplated by article V 
makes the second route to amendment sym- 
metrical with the first, in the vital respect 
that, under both, the national problem must 
be considered as a problem, with a wide 
range of possible solutions and an opportu- 
nity to raise and discuss them all in a body 
with national responsibility and adequately 
flexible power. The Con: an or Sena- 
tor persuaded by this distinction would be 
justified in concluding that the present ap- 
plications,” even if two-thirds of the States 
joined, was not of the sort that obliged Con- 
gress to call a convention.® 


u“ Even this much is more than the resolu- 
tion literally allows; it asks for a conven- 
tion “for the purpose of proposing” the 
amendment set out. Is it possible that the 
sponsors think the convention's role can be 
made ministerial? 

5 It should be noted that another and 
quite independent defect might be thought 
to vitiate these applications. They de- 
mand the calling of a convention for the 
purpose of proposing an amendment which 
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Assuming these applications are not 
within article V, it may still be suggested 
that a sort of reformation might be ap- 
plied—that Congress, even if not persuaded 
that the present applications asked for the 
thing contemplated by article V, ought to 
call such convention as it thinks it would 
have been obliged to call if the applications 
had been of the right sort. This seems 
clearly wrong, for several reasons. Generally, 
a high degree of adherence to exact form, 
at least in matters of importance, is desira- 
ble in this ultimate legitimating process; a 
constitutional amendment ought to go 
through a process unequivocally binding on 
all. Congress is given no power to call a 
constitutional convention when it wants to, 
or thinks that on the general equities per- 
haps it should; if Congress desires an amend- 
ment, article V very clearly tells how that 
desire is to be made known. Congress’ 
power as to conventions is not discretionary 
but strictly conditional, and if the condition 
is not met Congress not only need not but 
may not call a valid convention. 

It is, moreover, illegitimate to infer, from 
a State’s having asked for a “convention” to 
vote a textually given amendment up or 
down, that it desires some other sort of con- 
vention.. It is not for Congress to guess 
whether a State which asks for the one kind 
of “convention” wants the other as a second 
choice. Altogether different political con- 
siderations might govern. 

On the whole, then, no Member of Con- 
gress could be held to have disregarded a 
conscientious obligation if he took the view 
that the “application” quoted above, even 
if sponsored by two-thirds of the State leg- 
islatures, did not make obligatory a conven- 
tion call. Indeed, he might conclude that 
Congress would be exceeding its powers in 
calling such a “convention,” the condition 
to such a call, on a fair construction of 
article V, not having been met. 

If Congress is obligated to call a conven- 
tion, what sort must it call? The short fact 
here is that neither text nor history give 
any real help. When and if the article V 
condition is met, Congress “shall call a 
Convention * * that is all we know. For- 
tunately, that is all we need to know, for 
the “necessary and proper“ clause,” and the 
commonsense of McCulloch v. Maryland,” 
give all the constitutional guidance required. 
Since Congress is to call the convention, 
and since no specifications are given, and 
since no convention can be called without 
specifications of constituency, mode of elec- 
tion, mandate, majority necessary to “pro- 
pose,” and so on, then Congress obviously 
may and must specify on these and other 
necessary matters as its wisdom guides it. 
(It may be noted that continuing control by 
Congress of the whole amendment process 
must have been contemplated, for Congress 
is given, under article V, the option between 


is, by its own text, to be ratified by the State 
legislatures; Congress can be under a duty to 
comply with these applications, then, only if 
such applications in sufficient number can 
place it under a duty to abdicate its own 
discretionary function, as clear as anything 
in the Constitution, of choosing between the 
modes of ratification, whatever may have 
been the mode of proposal. It is certain, on 
the face of article V, that no applications 
from any number of State legislatures can 
put Congress under a moral or legal obliga- 
tion to do that. This quite patent error 
ought to lead to some suspicion of the whole 
theory on which these applications are 
drawn—the theory that Congress and the 
desired convention can be very narrowly 
confined in function, and that their work 
can be done for them in advance by the 
State legislatures. 
* U.S. Constitution, art. I, sec. 8. 
717 U.S. (4 Wheat.) 316, (1819). 
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modes of ratification, no matter what the 
method of proposal.) 

If this is accepted, then no Senator or 
Representative is bound to vote for a con- 
vention call which in its form fails to safe- 
guard what he believes to be vital national 
interests. Specifically, insistence would be 
thoroughly justified on an allocation of vot- 
ing power by population rather than by 
States, on the election at large of a State’s 
delegation or its choice in fairly appor- 
tioned districts, and on Federal conduct of 
the election of delegates, to prevent racial 
and other discrimination. Provision for a 
“two-thirds” rule might well be thought wise, 
in order to insure the same kind of consensus 
on this branch of article V as on the other. 
Since the adoption of this proposed amend- 
ment would make easily possible the future 
amendment of the Constitution without 
anything like popular consent, it is thor- 
oughly reasonable for Congress to insist that 
this surrender be fully voluntary for at least 
this generation, unless (as is not true) some 
positive constitutional command to the con- 
trary prevents. 

It will probably be argued that the voting 
in any convention must be by States, since 
the voting in the original Constitutional 
Convention was by States. On this point, 
the analogy is not persuasive. The States 
then were in a position of at least nominal 
sovereignty, and were considering whether 
to unite. The result of the Convention 
would have bound no dissenting State or its 
people; the same was true of the acceptance 
of the new Constitution by the requisite 
nine. All these conditions are now reversed. 
We are already in an indissoluble union; 
there is a whole American people. The 
question in an amending convention now 
would be whether innovations, binding on 
dissenters, were to be offered for ratification. 
The propriety of a vote by States in the one 
convention surely cannot settle its rightness 
in the other. 

Has the President a part in the Conven- 
tion call process? Article I, section 7, clause 
3 is as plain as language can be: “Every or- 
der, resolution, or vote to which the con- 
currence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment) shall be presented 
to the President of the United States, and 
before the same shall take effect, shall be 
approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, accord- 
ing to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill.” 

Clearly, this language literally applies to 
actions of Congress taken under article V. 

In Hollingsworth v. Virginia, it was con- 
tended that the llith amendment had not 
been validly proposed, since the resolution 
proposing it had not been sent to the Presi- 
dent. Against this and other arguments, 
the Court, in a brief opinion not touching 
substance, upheld the amendment, In the 
course of argument, Justice Chase remarked: 
“The negative of the President applies only 
to the ordinary cases of legislation; he has 
nothing to do with the proposition or adop- 
tion of amendments to the Constitution.” 19 

Since that time, the practice has been not 
to send amendment proposals to the Presi- 
dent. These precedents apply, of course, 
only to the first method prescribed by article 
V, since that is the only method that has 
been used. Hollingsworth v. Virginia is in- 
herently weak, as the unreasoned decision 
must be. It introduces an exception by flat 
into the entirely clear language of article I, 
section 7. But it need not be unfrocked in 
its own parish, since it is possible that the 
Court may have had in mind a ground for 
taking the first alternative of article V out 
of the veto process; since the congressional 


18 3 U.S. (3 Dall.) 378 (1798). 
2° Id. at 380 n.a. 
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proposal must be by two-thirds in each 
House, it may have been thought that the 
requirement for overriding the veto was al- 
ready met. This is not perhaps a very good 
ground, but the point about it here is that it 
would not exist at all if Congress, by simple 
majorities, called a “convention” under ar- 
ticle V. Unless some other ground (better 
than Justice Chase’s mere assertion) be 
stated for holding the contrary, it would 
seem that such a congressional action would 
fall as clearly as may be under the terms of 
article I, section 7, clause 3. 

If this is right, then the grounds upon 
which the President might exercise his veto 
need be no less than those proper in the case 
of a Congressman voting on a convention 
call. If the President believed the structure 
and mandate of the “convention” signifi- 
cantly wrong, and dangerous to the national 
well-being, then he would surely be justified 
in vetoing the resolution. 


SUMMARY 


This proposal for amending article V is 
dangerous. It is to be hoped that it will be 
defeated in the State legislatures, but they 
are, after all, voting for or against increasing 
their own powers. If “applications,” in the 
form quoted above, reach Congress in suf- 
ficient number to force the issue, there is 
still authentic constitutional ground on 
which to stand. It may be that these “ap- 
plications” call for something not contem- 
plated by the second alternative in article 
V, and hence need be treated, at most, only 
as memorials to Congress to propose this 
amendment, a plea addressed entirely to dis- 
cretion. It is as certain as any such matter 
can be that no Congressman or Senator is 
bound to vote for a Convention call, even 
on impeccably proper application, wherein 
prudent conditions as to mandate, struc- 
ture, constituency, voting, proper selection 
of delegates, and all the rest, are not met. 
There is no real reason why Presidential 
veto, on the same grounds, is not proper in 
this matter. 

If all this terrain is fought over, then the 
American people will surrender this ulti- 
mate power into the hands of a minority 
only if they want to, and if they want to 
nobody can stop them. 

January 7, 1963. 

I have received your letter of December 29, 
1962, describing the three proposals recently 
approved by the Assembly of the States 
(meeting under the auspices of the Council 
of State Governments), and enclosing copies 
of these and of a report of that Assembly's 
National Legislative Conference Committee 
on Federal-State Relations. I note that the 
Assembly has recorded its support of: 

(a) An amendment to article V, to make 
obligatory the proposal of amendments en- 
dorsed by two-thirds of the State legislatures 
(without action by Congress or by a national 
convention), and providing for the ratifica- 
tion of proposed amendments by the State 
legislatures only, eliminating Congress’ pres- 
ent option to submit them to State 
conventions. 

(b) An amendment which would elimi- 
nate Federal judicial authority over the ap- 
portionment of State legislatures, and wipe 
out substantive Federal guarantees respect- 
ing this matter. 

(c) An amendment to establish a “Court 
of the Union”, composed of the chief justices 
of the States, with authority to review 
Supreme Court decisions relating to the 
rights reserved to the States under the 
Constitution. 

These proposed amendments are set out at 
large in the other enclosures in your letter. 
If you will allow me I will comment on them 
as briefly as may be. 

It must be a matter for astonishment that 
such proposals should find support among 
those to whom the honored word “conserva- 
tive” is often applied. The proposals are 
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radical in the extreme. They aim not at the 
preservation but at the subversion of that 
balance in Federal-State relations which has, 
in the words of a report advocating them, en- 
abled us to escape “the evils of despotism and 
totalitarianism.” They negate one of the 
best authenticated master principles of our 
American political being, the principle that 
we are a unified nation, having a unitary 
interest in the maintenance of our Federal 
Constitution, and expressing that interest 
through national deliberations and deci- 
sions, and (since we are a people attached 
to law) through our national courts. They 
constitute, collectively, one more attempt, so 
late in the day, at converting the United 
States into a confederation, wherein the in- 
terests of the American people as a whole 
people, acting together politically and mor- 
ally, would be shattered into disjecta mem- 
bra. The wisdom of peace and the sacrifices 
of war alike warn against starting down that 
ruinous road. 

Since the first and third of the proposals 
are more general than the second, they more 
generally illustrate the characteristics re- 
Paras to, and may therefore be taken up 

rst. 

The first proposal is that article V be so 
changed as to make obligatory the proposal 
of amendments desired by two-thirds of the 
State legislatures, without any congressional 
deliberation and without the calling of a 
national convention. The most striking (and 
perhaps most shocking) characteristic of this 
proposal is that it provides for amendment 
of the National Constitution without there 
having been, from first to last, any national 
deliberation anywhere. Like all political 
structures, this one expresses a political 
idea—the idea that the American people are 
not a unified people, and that the adoption 
of amendments to their Constitution is of 
no concern to them in their character as 
citizens of a nation. National questions 
oucht surely at some stage to be deliberated 
upon in a national forum. Only thus can the 
attention of the Nation be brought to a focus 
upon them; only thus can they receive the 
consideration of representatives whose re- 
sponsibility in office is the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

As contrasted with the method of amend- 
ment always hitherto used, the proposal 
clearly has another shocking characteristic; 
it altogether eliminates the popular principle 
from the amendment process, by taking the 
House of Representatives out of that process. 
Under the method heretofore used, to put the 
matter summarily, an amendment, to be pro- 
posed, must not only pass through the Sen- 
ate, where the States are represented equally, 
but also the House of Representatives, where 
the people are (at least roughly) represented 
pro rata. This long-sanctioned method 
transfers to the amendment process the basic 
compromise on which our Nation was 
formed. The present proposal destroys this 
balance; paradoxically, it makes it possible 
for an amendment to be proposed and passed 
without any assent from a body representing 
the national citizenry as such, though a sim- 
ple act of Congress cannot be passed without 
such assent. Again, the theoretical under- 
pinning is clear—the American people are 
seen not as a people, but as the distributed 
inhabitants of a confederacy. 

This want of popular representation in 
the proposed amending process is made the 
more dangerous by the fact that many of 
our State legislatures are grossly unrepre- 
sentative of the people within their States. 
Whether or not we approve of Baker v. Carr, 
and whatever may be the appropriate Fed- 
eral constitutional standards for representa- 
tion in State legislatures considered strictly 
in their local character, how could we wish 
to commit the process of Federal constitu- 
tional amendment to the uncontrolled ac- 
tion of legislatures that (as published sta- 
tistics irrefutably show) are very far from 
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reflecting with accuracy the composition 
even of their own State citizenry? (This 
point is underscored by the fact that the 
proponents of this scheme, in their report, 
are concerned to eliminate the State Gov- 
ernors from the amendment process.) 

It may be said that, under the alternative 
and never-used convention method of ar- 
ticle V, Congress may now be compelled, by 
State initiative, to call conventions for the 
purpose of proposing constitutional amend- 
ments, and that the House of Representa- 
tives may thereby be circumvented. But 
article V does not provide that, in such a 
convention, the popular principle of repre- 
sentation is not to be and the 
House of Representatives (or, for that mat- 
ter, the Senate), as a condition to its assent 
to the call, might insist on appropriate pro- 
vision to this end. Such provision would 
be consonant with the whole spirit of our 
Government, which is based squarely on the 
notion that, in the making of national de- 
cisions, both the people and the States are 


to be represented. 

proposal, then, would 
subvert the deepest principle of our political 
life—that we are a whole nation, and that 
the resolution of national questions calls 
for debate and action in a national forum. 
It would remove from the amendment proc- 
ess the necessity for the assent of the Amer- 
ican people, in that body where they are 
represented as such. It would make pos- 
sible the changing of any feature of our na- 
tional political structure wholly by the dis- 
joined and divided actions, severally debated 
and taken, of the representatives, it might 
be, of a minority of the people. It sets at 
nothing all the wisdom we have gained at 
great price, and ought to be firmly rejected. 

The third, or “court of the Union,” pro- 
posal, is vulnerable to a number of criticisms 
which may be considered minor only in re- 
lation to its major fault in principle. This 
“court” would lack two prime characteristics 
of courts in our legal tradition; it would be, 
beyond argument, too large for effective ju- 
dicial deliberation, and, meeting sporad- 
ically, it could never form any institutional 
tradition. Its members would be judges 
chosen for their attainments and promise in 
other fields than Federal constitutional law. 
In the main, they would be elected by diverse 
electorates; whatever may be the suitability 
of this method for the choosing of State 
judges, its rejection, for the judges who were 
principally to interpret the Constitution, 
was a prime point with the framers, and has 
served us well for nearly 2 centuries. A 
majority of this “court” could easily repre- 
sent a very small minority of the American 
people. Its members would be subject to 
State legislature pressure. The mind stag- 
gers at the notion that the wisdom of article 
III and of section 25 of the Judiciary Act of 
1789, repeatedly reenacted in material sub- 
stance, should come down to this—that the 
master-work of Marshall and Story, of Taney, 
of Taft and Hughes and Holmes, should be 
turned over to a “court” so constituted. 

But the radical fault of the proposal lies 
deeper. The American people are commit- 
ted, as firmly as they are to anything, to the 
powerful and life-giving idea that our Con- 
stitution is law, and that its character as 
national law can only be upheld by giving 
its final interpretation into the hands of a 
national judiciary. In the selection of that 
judiciary both the States and the people are 
now well represented, by the President and 
by the Senate. But the Federal judge him- 
self is an officer of the Nation, expressing, as 
light is given him, the interest of the Nation 
in the even maintenance of its constitutional 
balances. The destruction of this idea, and 
the substitution of the idea that final judg- 
ment on constitutional questions is to be 
made by judicial representatives of the 
States, taken one by one, again can rest only 
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and the best blood of our history, that we are 
not a Nation but a league. 

The second proposal (the reversal by con- 
stitutional amendment of Baker v. Carr) 
goes to a more specific problem than does 
either of the proposals discussed above. 
What it amounts to is a withdrawal of Fed- 
eral protection from a designated area of 
political life. 

This proposal, if passed, would constitute 
the first diminution, since our history be- 
gan, of any Federal constitutional guaran- 
tee of liberty, justice, or equality. More 
specifically, the equal protection clause has 
up to now been left as it came into the Con- 
stitution, entirely general; “equal protection 
of the laws,” not as to some matters but as 
to all, is one of the chief things our Nation 
promises us in return for what it asks of us. 
To begin cutting down our constitutional 
guarantees, to begin introducing exceptions 
here and there into the concept of equality 
under law, are solemn steps indeed. The 
possibility (and it remains no more than 
that) that some of the grosser present abuses 
in State apportionments may be weeded out 
by Federal judicial action is not an appeal- 
ing ground for embarkation on these treach- 
erous seas. 

And this proposal goes very far. It would 
reach beyond the 14th amendment “equal 
protection,” and sanction the States in using 
“apportionment” as a guise for rank racial 
discrimination, In contravention of at least 
the purpose and spirit of the 15th amend- 
ment. (The Tuskegee gerrymander case 
makes this possibility far from fanciful.) 
It would open a breach in the Federal guar- 
antee, thought essential by the framers, of 
a “republican form of government” in each 
State, for by its clear terms it would prevent 
not only the judiciary but Congress from 
acting to implement that guarantee, as long 
as malapportionment, however gross, was the 
vehicle of oppression. Whatever the consti- 
tutional provision concerned, the proposal 
would make invulnerable not merely such 
abuses in State representation as now exist, 
but also others far more gross; we would 
be over-optimistic, in view of the British 
experience and of our own shifting popula- 
tion trends, if we assumed that these could 
not occur. This proposal, moreover, would 
remove from any Federal control that abuse 
in State government which is the most likely 
to be self-perpetuating, since its correction, 
absent such control, must come from those 
who profit by it. 

In association with the other two pro- 
posals, this one takes on an even darker 
tone. Together, these proposals would, at 
one and the same time, place the amending 
power in the uncontrolled hands of the State 
legislatures, place the final construction of 
the Constitution in the hands of judges 
whose offices are created and whose salaries 
are paid by the State legislatures, and then 
exempt the same State legislatures from any 
effective policing, by Court or Congress, of 
their representative character. That such 
proposals should be thrust forward as a 
means of restoring a balance between Nation 
and State benumbs comment. 

Against them may be put the basic postu- 
lates that have served us since 1787. First, 
questions of national import, including most 
preeminently questions having to do with 
the amending of the Constitution, are for 
national debate, in a national forum, by 
people whose offices give them national re- 
sponsibility; such questions are to be dealt 
with, in part, by a body such as our House 
of Representatives, so constituted as to rep- 
resent the American people in a true numeri- 
cal proportion, and not only State by State. 
Secondly, the Constitution is law, to be in- 
terpreted, as all law must be interpreted, in 
court; since its interpretation concerns the 
entire and integral American Nation, final 
judgment, which must rest somewhere, is to 
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rest with the judicial officers of the whole 
Nation, selected on a national basis, by a 
national process, wherein both States and 
people have a part. Thirdly, the mainte- 
nance of basic guarantees of liberty, justice 
and equality, cutting across all the concerns 
of public life, is in the national material and 
moral interest, and is to be implemented by 
the substance of constitutional law and by 
the Federal judicial process. These things 
are at the heart of our greatness as a nation; 
let us hope that we will not, as these pro- 
posals would have us do, fritter them away. 
With all best wishes, 
Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. BLACK, Jr. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
May 19, 1963] 

OPPOSITION SLOWS AMENDMENT PUSH—PUB- 
LICITY IMPEDES PROGRESS OF STATES RIGHTS 
PROPOSALS—IMPORTANT TESTS DUE 

(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, May 18—The campaign for 
three States rights amendments to the 
Constitution is running into stiffening op- 
position. 

Politicians, newspapers, good-government 
groups, labor unions and civil rights organi- 
zations are beginning to speak out against 
the proposals. As a result, the rapid progress 
they made in the early months of 1963 has 
slowed almost to a stop. 

However, conservative forces are still press- 
ing hard for the proposals. Critical tests 
are coming up soon in Ohio and New Jer- 
sey. 

The proposed amendments are being 
pushed by a committee of State legislators 
and officials. The backers are using the de- 
vice, never before invoked, of petitioning 
Congress to call a constitutional convention 
on the proposals. Two-thirds of the State 
legislatures, 34, would have to ask Congress 
to call the convention. 

One amendment would remove all consti- 
tutional restrictions on how the States ap- 
portion their legislatures, and bar Federal 
courts from dealing with the problem. The 
effect would be to wipe out the Supreme 
Court's apportionment decision of 1962, 
which opened legislative districts to the scru- 
tiny of Federal courts. 

The second amendment would permit the 
State legislatures themselves to amend the 
Constitution in the future without consid- 
eration in any national forum. Amendments 
must now be approved either by Congress or 
by a national convention. 

The third amendment would set up a 
“Court of the Union” to review decisions of 
the Supreme Court. It would be made up 
of the chief justices of the 50 States. 

A dozen State legislatures have approved 
the apportionment amendment, 11 the pro- 
posal on the amending process and 3 the 
suggested Court of the Union. 

All this progress has been made since just 
last January. For most of this period the 
campaign for the amendments went on in 
virtual silence, with no publicity and fre- 
quently no debate in the legislatures voting 
for the proposals, 

PUBLICITY STARTED 


National publicity about the campaign 
began last month. This has apparently been 
responsible for arousing various forces that 
could be expected to oppose the amendments 
once they knew about them. 

Newspapers and other communications 
media began to note the swift progress of 
the amendments, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
commented, in a speech, on the lack of at- 
tention they had been 3 

Then, last week, President Kennedy spoke 
critically of the proposed amendments at 
his news conference. He said he believed 
that the efforts to pass them would “come to 
nothing, and I will be glad when they do.” 
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Other critical comments were made by 
such groups as the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the American Jewish Committee, and 
American Jewish Congress, the Liberal Party 
in New York and others concerned with the 
civil liberties. Branches of the League of 
Women Voters began taking an interest. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and other civil rights 
organizations also started to protest. They 
said the apportionment proposal could be 
used to rig legislatures against Negroes—a 
politically powerful argument in northern 
urban States. 


SITUATION IN OHIO 


In Ohio, the apportionment amendment 
was before a State senate committee. No 
opposition had been expressed, and sponsors 
of the pro ted that it would be 
approved without debate in the committee 
and on the senate floor. 

Then a Cleveland radio station, WCLV, 
carried a broadcast about the amendment 
campaign. 

Major Ohio newspapers began to write 
about the proposals, and some editorialized 
against them. The State American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the League of Women Voters 
worked hard against them, talking to in- 
dividual State senators. 

The senate committee met last week to 
consider the apportionment proposal. The 
committee lineup was 7 to 2 Republican. 
The Republican chairman, a supporter, ex- 
pected easy approval. 

Instead, the committee killed the amend- 
ment by a vote of 5 to 3, with one member 
absent. A Republican senator who had in- 
troduced the companion proposal on the 
amending process abandoned it, saying, he 
had “become aware that certain groups on 
the ragged fringe were pushing it.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer called the vote, 
“one of the biggest upsets of this legislative 
session.” It attributed the result to “mount- 
ing pressures from civic organizations” and 
to its own and other newspapers’ opposition. 


ACTION REVERSED 


Then, 2 days ago, two committee members 
switched their vote and the apportionment 
proposal was reported out. A test on the 
floor of the State senate is expected soon. 

This Ohio vote could be extremely im- 
portant. If opponents of the amendment 
are unable to beat this one in a northern, 
urban State such as Ohio, their pi 
elsewhere would seem much weaker. And 
the Ohio Senate is more equitably appor- 
tioned than the House. 

In New Jersey the State senate had unani- 
mously approved both the apportionment 
amendment and the one on the amending 
process. No major political figure had 
spoken against them, and assembly passage 
was expected. 

But after some publicity the situation 
changed. Last week Gov. Richard J. Hughes 
denounced the amendments at the State 
Democratic convention, and Senator CLIFFORD 
P. Case did the same at the Republican con- 
vention. 

Both men suggested that the State senate 
recall the amendments or that the Assembly 
kill them. An assembly committee has 
scheduled a hearing on them for May 27. 

The Essex County (Newark) Bar Associa- 
tion this week adopted a strong resolution 
against the amendments. 


TWO VOTED IN TEXAS 


The only recent favorable action on the 
States rights amendments has come in 
Texas. The legislature there approved both 
the apportionment and the amending pro- 
posals. 

The sponsors of the campaign now say 
they erroneously included South Carolina 
among those approving these two amend- 
ments in earlier tabulations. Only the lower 
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house has acted there, they say, although 
they hope for senate action. 

The revised list of States that have 
approved the apportionment amendment is: 
Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
Washington, Wyoming and, in somewhat dif- 
ferent language, Utah. 

States that have voted for the change in 
the constitutional amendment process are 
Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming. New Hamp- 
shire had not been included in earlier lists. 

The States that have approved the Court 
of the Union amendment are Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, and Wyoming. Some earlier lists had 
erroneously included Alabama. 

In addition to the other forces now work- 
ing against the amendments, there have been 
signs of arousal in the legal community. 
Some bar groups are studying the proposals, 
and law professors are speaking against them. 


[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 
May 28, 1963] 
SILENT AMENDMENTS: THORNY PATH LIES 
AHEAD FOR CONSTITUTION CHANGES 
(By Stanley Meisler) 

WasHINGTON.—States righters quietly try- 
ing to push three new amendments into the 
U.S. Constitution have a long, rocky, weaving 
road ahead. 

Without fanfare, the legislatures of 16 
States have approved resolutions asking Con- 
gress to call a national convention to con- 
sider these amendments aimed at curtailing 
the powers of the Federal Government. 

But the States vary in their likes and dis- 
likes, and not all 16 have voted for the same 
amendments. Only one amendment so far 
has attracted as many as 12 States. The 
States righters need at least 34 States to take 
a long first step on the rough constitutional 
road. 

The road would be eased in the future if 
one of these amendments does become a part 
of the Constitution some day, This amend- 
ment would change the way of amending the 
Constitution. 

ROUGHEST PATH 


But the supporters of the amendments 
now have to follow one of the routes out- 
lined in the present Constitution. All these 
routes are rough, and the States righters 
have picked the roughest. It is so rough, in 
fact, that it never has been followed suc- 
cessfully before. 

The three proposed amendments would: 

1. Make it possible for the States to pro- 
pose and ratify constitutional amendments 
completely on their own. 

2. Wipe out Federal jurisdiction over the 
apportionment of seats in the State legisla- 
tures. 

3. Make it possible for certain decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court to be overruled by 
a States-controlled “court of the Union.” 

Of late, these amendments have provoked 
a chorus of opposition that includes Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Republican Governor George 
Romney, of Michigan, and Senators from 
both the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. Chief Justice Earl Warren has called 
for a great national debate. 

NO GREAT DEBATE 

But, so far, there has not been a great 
debate. Most advocates of these amend- 
ments have failed to stand up and reply to 
the critics. Instead, they have continued 
their quiet drive to push the amendments 
through the legislatures. 

By the route used, States righters first 
must line up 34 States—two-thirds of the 
50—for each of the amendments. 

If they succeed, Congress, under the Con- 
stitution, would have to call a convention to 
consider the amendments. Since this never 
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has been done before, legal experts are not 
sure what power the convention would have. 
Most likely, it either would approve or reject 
the amendments. But some experts think 
it might become a general constitutional 
convention considering a wide range of al- 
ternatives as well as the three proposed 
amendments. 

In any case, under the Constitution, 
amendments approved by this convention 
would be submitted to the States for ratifi- 
cation. If 38 State legislatures or State con- 
ventions—three-fourths of the 50—ratified 
the amendments, they would become part 
of the U.S. Constitution. 

The 23 amendments now in the Constitu- 
tion were approved by a less complicated 
method: They were proposed by a two- 
thirds vote in Congrers and then ratified 
by three-fourths of the States. 


EASIER WAY TRIED 


States righters have not overlooked this 
more usual, less complicated way. The pro- 
posed amendments have been introduced in 
the House and Senate. But so far they have 
gotten nowhere, and supporters of the 
amendments have their hopes pinned on the 
State legislatures. 

Now let us see how much simpler all this 
would be if the States righters had their 
way and their first proposed amendment was 
accepted. 

Under it a constitutional amendment 
could be approved if proposed by two-thirds 
of the State legislatures and then ratified 
by three-fourths of the legislatures. The 
whole idea of a national convention would 
be eliminated, though Congress, by a two- 
thirds vote, still would have the power to 
propose amendments. 

Those who favor this amendment see it 
simply as an easier way for the States to get 
their point of view into the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

NO NATIONAL DEBATE 


But the opponents disapprove of the 
amendment because it leaves open the pos- 
sibility of an amendment becoming part of 
the U.S. Constitution without any national 
deliberation—either by Congress or by a na- 
tional convention. 

Prof. Charles L. Black, Jr., of Yale Law 
School says that amendment also “would 
make it possible for a proportion of the 
American people no greater than that which 
supported Alfred Landon in 1936 to impose 
on the rest of the country any alteration 
whatever in the Constitution.” 

In addition, Black figures that under this 
amendment the Constitution could be 
changed “if about 15 percent of the Ameri- 
can people were represented by legislators 
who desired that result.” 

The professor bases this figure on the fact 
that the 38 least populated States—enough to 
propose and ratify—have only 40 percent of 
the American population and that even in 
these States, the legislatures are weighted in 
favor of the less populated rural areas. 

The board of governors of the American 
Bar Association has voted its disapproval of 
this proposed amendment because it believes 
“that the Congress should not be excluded 
from the constitutional amending process.” 

But Brevard Crihfield, executive director 
of the Council of State Governments, replies 
that Congress would not be excluded because 
it still could propose amendments by a two- 
thirds vote. 

This amendment has won the approval so 
far of 11 States: Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyo- 
ming. 

South Carolina will make the total 12 as 
soon as it completes some minor details on 
the resolution. Nebraska would have made 
it 13 but Democratic Gov. Frank Morrison 
vetoed the proposal after the legislature voted 
for it. 
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[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 
May 29, 1963] 
SILENT AMENDMENTS: WARREN CHARGES BAR 
ABDICATES ROLE BY SILENCE ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CHANGES 


(By Stanley Meisler) 


WasHincton.—Chief Justice Earl Warren 
has chided America’s lawyers for their silence 
about three proposed constitutional amend- 
ments. 

Warren’s irritation is not surprising. Two 
of the amendments are aimed right at his 
Court. 

“Por the bar of America to be as inactive 
as it has been in this situation,” he said 
recently, “is almost an abdication of its re- 
sponsibility to the public.” 

As head of the Supreme Court, Warren did 
not take a position on the amendments, but 
he clearly was concerned that, with little or 
no debate, 16 State legislatures had approved 
at least 1 of the 3 amendments. 

If any amendment wins support from 34 
States, Congress must call a national con- 
vention to accept or reject it. 

The proposed amendments would: 

1. Make it possible for the States to pro- 
pose and ratify constitutional amendments 
completely on their own. 

2. Wipe out Federal jurisdiction over the 
apportionment of seats in the State legis- 
latures. 

8. Make it possible for certain decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court to be overruled 
by a States-controlled “court of the Union.” 

The first amendment generally would help 
the cause of States rights, but the other two, 
while also concerned with States rights, di- 
rectly touch the heart of the Supreme Court. 


REVERSE DECISION 


The amendment about legislative appor- 
tionment, in fact, would reverse a historic 
decision of the Court in March 1962. 

In the decision, the Court ruled that citi- 
zens could seek relief in Federal courts when 
unequal representation of State legislatures 
violated their constitutional rights. This 
was a blow to many rural-dominated legis- 
latures that had refused to reapportion them- 
selves to meet population changes of the 
20th century. 

The proposed amendment would say, first, 
that no provision of the Constitution can 
restrict the apportionment of a State legis- 
lature, and, second, that the Federal courts 
have no jurisdiction over any suit relating 
to the apportionment of State legislatures. 

Speaker Robert D. Hasse of the Wisconsin 
House says that nothing short of this amend- 
ment can stop the Federal Government from 
interfering in reapportionment—which he 
considers a basic right of the States. 


THREATENS GUARANTEE 


But Prof. Charles L. Black, Jr., of the Yale 
Law School says “this proposal, if passed, 
would constitute the first diminution, since 
our history began, of any Federal constitu- 
tional guarantee of liberty, justice, or 
equality.” 

The board of governors of the American 
Bar Association, which opposes the other 
two amendments, has withheld action on 
this amendment, 

The amendment has been proposed by the 
legislatures of 12 States: Arkansas, Idaho, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Oklaho- 
ma, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, Wy- 
oming and—although this resolution is 
worded somewhat differently from the oth- 
ers—Utah. 

South Carolina will make the total 13 as 
soon as it completes some minor details on 
its resolution. Nebraska would have made 
it 14 but Democratic Gov. Frank Morrison 
vetoed the proposal after the legislature 
voted for it. 

The court of the Union amendment is 
longer and somewhat more complicated than 
the others. 
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CHIEF JUSTICES 


Under this proposal, a court of the 
Union would be made up of the chief jus- 
tices of the 50 States, but it would not be 
active all the time. The court would be con- 
vened upon request of the legislatures of 
any five States without a common boundary. 

The court of the Union would have only 
one function. It would decide whether a 
particular decision of the US. Supreme 
Court was constitutional, 

But the court of the Union would not have 
complete jurisdiction over Supreme Court 
decisions. The court of the Union could 
rule only when the decision involved powers 
of the States or the people. If the Supreme 
Court made a ruling about war or foreign 
commerce or coining money or any other 
power reserved to the Federal Government, 
the court of the Union could not decide 
whether the ruling was constitutional. 

The agreement of 26 justices on the court 
of the Union would be needed to reverse a 
decision of the Supreme Court. 


DOING— NOT SAYING 


Representative Warren L. Wood, of the Illi- 
nois House says this amendment represents 
the first and only attempt to do something 
about the drift of State power to Washing- 
ton instead of just talking about it. 

Wood says the amendment would help 
make the Constitution work as it did “when 
the United States grew to the greatest Na- 
tion on earth.” 

But Professor Black says this amendment 
would destroy “the powerful and lifegiving 
idea that our Constitution is law, and that 
its character as national law can only be 
upheld by giving its final interpretation into 
the hands of a national judiciary.” 

The American Bar Association's board of 
governors—too long silent in Chief Justice 
Warren’s view—decided last week to an- 
nounce its disapproval of this amendment 
because it was “inconsistent with the con- 
stitutional concept of our court system.” 

The amendment has been approved by four 
States: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, and Wy- 
oming. South Carolina will make it five as 
soon as it completes some minor details on 
its resolution. 

[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 
May 5, 1963] 
CONSERVATIVE Groups PUSH THREE AMEND- 
MENTS IN A UNIQUE WAY 


WASHINGTON.—The last time the United 
States held a constitutional convention was 
in 1787 when the Founding Fathers gathered 
in Philadelphia to draw up the Constitution 
of the United States. But if a group of 
conservatively oriented State legislators have 
their way, there will be another national 
constitutional convention soon, 

The Constitution provides two methods of 
amendment. The only method used so far 
has been for the Congress, by two-thirds 
vote in both Chambers, to approve a new 
amendment, after which it is submitted to 
the States and becomes effective if three- 
quarters of them ratify. 

The Constitution also permits the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States, by passing 
resolutions, to require Congress to call a 
constitutional convention to consider a 
specific amendment. If the convention 
should approve such an amendment, it 
would then be submitted for the approval 
of three-fourths of the States. 

The second method has never succeeded in 
the past, either because the legislative me- 
morials to Congress lacked uniform wording, 
or because the memorials were passed many 
years apart, destroying their effectiveness as 
a single mandate to Congress. 

Backers of a limit on the income tax, for 
instance, claim that three-quarters of the 
States have submitted some type of me- 
morial on this subject. But the record 
shows that the memorials date back as far 
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as 1938, contain widely differing wording and 
provisions, and that some States have even 
attempted to rescind their resolutions, 

Congress has never set down a policy as 
to how many years apart memorials must 
be, whether States can rescind memorial 
resolutions, how a constitutional convention 
would be organized, who would sit in it, and 
the like. But some congressional commit- 
tees are currently considering calling hear- 
ings on the subject this summer. 

The specific impetus for a fresh congres- 
sional look at the second method of amend- 
ing the Constitution comes from the cam- 
paign recently initiated by the General 
Assembly of the States, a group of State leg- 
islators affiliated with the Council of State 
Governments. 

This group is seeking to persuade two- 
thirds of the States to memorialize Congress 
to call a constitutional convention to con- 
sider three States rights amendments. 

The general assembly approved the three 
amendments at its December 6, 1962, meet- 
ing in Chicago and recommended that “to 
the fullest extent possible” all State legisla- 
tures be in session in early 1963 for the pur- 
pose of passing the memorials in identical 
form, thereby avoiding the past defects of 
the little-used amending process. 

The three proposed amendments and their 
success to date: 

Prohibit the U.S. Supreme Court or any 
other Federal court from exercising jurisdic- 
tion in any case “relating to apportionment 
of representation in any State legislature.” 

This amendment is intended to nullify the 
effects of the March 1962 Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Tennessee apportionment case 
(Baker against Carr), which has resulted in 
court cases in 36 States and reapportion- 
ments—almost all benefiting urban or sub- 
urban areas at the expense of rural coun- 
ties—in 17 States. 

The reapportionment memorial resolution 
Was approved so far in 11 States—Arkansas, 
Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. It was also 
passed in Nebraska but vetoed by Gov. 
Frank B. Morrison, Democrat, who said it 
would weaken the U.S. Constitution. 

Establish a “court of the Union” com- 
posed of the chief justices of the supreme 
courts of the 50 States, with power to review 
and reverse decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court “relating to the rights reserved to the 
States or people.” 

Four States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
and Wyoming—have asked Congress to call a 
constitutional convention to consider this 
amendment. 

Change the amending process of the Con- 
stitution so that two-thirds of the States 
could directly propose constitutional amend- 
ments without obtaining, as is now required, 
the approval of Congress or a constitutional 
convention. 

This amendment has been endorsed by the 
legislatures of nine States in memorials to 
Congress—Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT GAL- 
LAUDET COLLEGE DELIVERED BY 
HON, HOMER THORNBERRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league from Texas, the Honorable 
Homer THORNBERRY, on last Monday, 
June 3, had the honor of delivering the 
commencement address at Gallaudet 
College, the only senior college for the 
deaf in the world. 
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As many of you may know, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THORNBERRY] is the 
son of deaf parents. He has taken a 
keen interest in the welfare of the deaf 
and since early in 1949 has served as a 
member of the board of directors of Gal- 
laudet College, having originally been 
appointed to this position by the late be- 
loved Speaker, Mr. Rayburn. As a mem- 
ber of the board he has been active in 
helping to raise the standards of the col- 
lege and to obtain badly needed physical 
facilities. On the campus is the Mary L. 
Thornberry Hearing and Research Cen- 
ter, named in memory of his mother. 

In delivering the following splendid 
and significant address, Mr. THORNBERRY 
used the sign language in presenting the 
introductory part of the speech, having 
learned the sign language from his par- 
ents. 

I know you will agree with me that the 

gentleman’s address was a timely and 
thoughtful one, and I am happy to ask 
that it be included as a part of my re- 
marks: 

THE AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 

The honor of being your speaker today is 
an honor deeply felt, and most gratefully re- 
ceived. Long before I entered public life, 
long before I, myself, reached the proud mo- 
ment of graduation, I was most intimately 
aware of and concerned with the problems 
and opportunities of the deaf, for I was born 
the child of parents both of whom were deaf. 

I am grateful that my years of service in 
the Congress have permitted me to fulfill the 
privilege of serving on the board of this 
finest educational institution of its kind in 
the Nation—and in the world, Grateful as 
I am for Gallaudet, for the role it fills, for 
the example and inspiration it offers, I am 
and we all should be the more grateful for 
the society and system which supports ef=- 
forts such as this to open wider the doors 
of opportunity to all. 

One of our great scholars of history, 
Arnold Toynbee, has said that the mark and 
measure of a civilization is its attitude to- 
ward its older people. I would add to this 
measurement the test of a society’s attitude 
toward all segments who, for reasons physi- 
cal, economic, or hereditary, occupy an ex- 
ceptional status. Only if the doors of oppor- 
tunity are open to all can a society expect 
to be strong, or deserve to be called great. 

Our land has made and is continuing to 
make such an effort—and we are stronger 
and greater because of that effort. 

The prospects facing you of the class of 
1963 at Gallaudet clearly underscore this 
point. We have a long history of effort in 
this country toward education of the deaf. 
That effort deserves the honor we accord it. 
However, if I may speak from my own inti- 
mate experience with the field, I know, you 
know, and many of your parents know such 
education has in the past often been what 
could only be described as patronizing to the 
deaf themselves. It has been regarded as 
honorable always—but many have seemed to 
wonder if there were really any purpose other 
than humanitarianism alone. 

I raise this now on your graduation day, 
not to recall a better-forgotten past or to 
cast a shadow of gloom across an otherwise 
happiest of occasions. On the contrary, I 
raise this because the foremost fact of your 
graduation day, and of the world you enter, 
is that we in America no longer need to avoid 
the topic. You enter a world now that needs 
you, that wants you, that welcomes you and 
will during your lifetime, open many more 
doors of opportunity to you than are open 
even now. 

The contrast between the opportunity for 
your class and the class of 1933 or even the 
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first class of Gallaudet cannot be measured 
in years—it must be measured in centuries. 
Of this progress we can all be very proud; 
and for this, we each should be most thank- 
ful. 

What has happened, what is happening, 
and what will continue to happen is that 
your country is growing, our responsibilities 
are growing, and the demand we have for the 
educated mind requires us to make the 
fullest use of every talent we can produce. 

Where there were about 160 million Ameri- 
cans when you were born, there are more 
than 180 million today—and there will be 
more than 200 million by 1970, our popula- 
tion is growing rapidly. This alone would 
require us to mobilize and use all our re- 
sources more effectively to meet the demands 
of a vastly larger population for food, cloth- 
ing, housing, education, jobs, and all that is 
essential to American life. 

But despite the increase in our popula- 
tion, despite the continuing high level of 
unemployment, the fact is that America is 
facing in the next two decades the most 
serious shortage in our history of well- 
trained, well-educated, well-prepared young 
people. We have in our economy now ap- 
proximately 4 million unemployed. At the 
same time there are approximately the same 
number of job vacancies which are unfilled 
because persons of adequate training are not 
available to perform the work 
This is in many respects the heart of the 
most urgent domestic problem we face in 
this decade, and in this generation. 

The investment we have made in educa- 
tion, in mass free education through our 
public schools and institutions of higher 
learning, is yielding dividends for us now. 
We have come to the beginning of what has 
been called the second industria] revolu- 
tion—a great forward surge of our produc- 
tive capacity and output made possible by 
our research and study advancing the hori- 
zons of human knowledge. We are moving 
forward; we are moving upward. Yet as we 
reach for new heights on earth and out in 
space, our national conscience is troubled 
by the fact that many are being left be- 
hind. 

Over 400,000 young persons are out of 
school and out of work. Unemployment 
rates for youths under 25 are three times 
greater than the unemployment rate for 
adults. The rate of long-term unemploy- 
ment for young men and women under 25 
has grown by 70 percent in just the last 5 
years. 

The one cause almost entirely responsible 
for this condition is the lack of education. 
Those with college degrees have very little 
need to worry about not having a job. Those 
without high school diplomas, however, have 
only a very slim chance of finding a job if 
they don't already have one. 

What we in America must awake to is the 
tremendous annual loss we are suffering— 
in dollars and cents—because of our com- 
placency about the nearly unbelievable 
numbers of youth who are not completing 
high school education. In this decade of 
the 1960's, 7.5 million young people will drop 
out of school. At the present rates, 40 out of 
every 100 pupils in our fifth grades will 
never finish high school, In the slum areas 
of our larger cities, as many as 75 out of 
100 will not get a high school diploma. 

We are allowing too much human capital 
to go to waste. Human capital is the secret 
of our economic strength and our economic 
growth in this country. We thought for a 
long time that America was as rich as it has 
long been, as prosperous as it is, as strong 
as it is chiefly because of the endowment of 
natural resources and our investment in 
plants and other facilities, today we know 
that this is only half the story. About one- 
half of the growth of our gross national 
product has been the result of education, 
training and research. From 1929 to the 
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late 1950’s, we increased the output per 
worker in our economy by nearly 60 percent. 
Investment in new plants and new equip- 
ment accounted for only 10 to 20 percent 
of that gain. The largest single factor— 
roughly about two-fifths—is attributed by 
the economists to the improvement in the 
quality of our labor force resulting from 
increases in formal education. 

In the last 10 years—since 1952—we have 
had the most rapid rise in the quality of 
education of our working force in all our 
history. The median level of school years 
completed by the men in our working force 
increased by one-fifth during that time. The 
percentage of our workers who are college 
graduates will soon have doubled over 1951. 
Only during the past 10 years have we 
achieved the point where for the first time 
more than half of our workers have had at 
least some high school education. 

We are moving forward. We are moving 
upward. We must be continually concerned 
that we do not leave behind us a scrap- 
heap of human waste—young people, boys 
and girls, men and women, who cannot par- 
ticipate effectively and usefully in our work- 
ing force because of inadequate education. 

Over your own lifetime your college educa- 
tion will mean much more to you than you 
may suspect in terms of economic benefits. 
Where a person completing elementary school 
can expect a lifetime earning power of about 
$150,000, and a high school graduate can 
expect a lifetime earning power of around 
$200,000, those who have completed 4 years 
of college can expect to earn nearly $400,- 
000, close to half a million. In our economy 
at present, college graduates are earning 
annually more than twice the income of 
those who drop out after elementary school, 
a college graduate receives $900 per year for 
each year of his college schooling above the 
earning power of those who start but do not 
finish college. 

Education in our society means far more 
in terms of a better life for those who receive 
it, Our failure to give the time and effort 
we should to being certain that every boy and 
girl completes his education is costing the 
Nation, however, something on the order of 
$30 to $40 billion annually in goods and 
services we could be producing but are not 
producing. 

I say this to you today because the class 
of 1963 at Gallaudet stands apart from all 
the other classes preceding you here in terms 
of opportunity open to you. The economy 
and the society into which you enter places 
the highest of values on your mind, on your 
individual capabilities as a person. You have 
prepared yourself well—you will be accepted 
and rewarded on that basis. 

Many of you will enter the teaching pro- 
fessions, helping to teach others who are 
deaf, also, so that they may prepare them- 
selves as you have done for a higher order 
of participation in our American life. This 
is important and vital work on which you 
enter. The next 20 years will be the years 
of most dramatic change and gain in our 
American economy. As we move further in 
our space exploration, as we develop better 
our capacity for production in our domestic 
economy, as we participate more freely in 
the trade and commerce of the world, there 
will be for the deaf many more openings to 
participate effectively and profitably in the 
scientific and productive activity of America. 

We are told that we can anticipate indi- 
viduals having to change their field of prin- 
cipal employment at least three times dur- 
ing the course of their careers. Our rate 
of progress is so fast that many professions 
and individual skills become outmoded al- 
most before we can put them to use. I 
would feel very certain that many of you 
will start in one profession and end your 
careers 40 or 50 years from now engaged in 
far different and far higher levels of occu- 
pation. 
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An automated economy, an economy 
where bright minds are in short supply, an 
economy engaged in brainwork more than 
musclework, is an economy which permits 
the deaf to compete and to lead in a manner 
never before possible or conceivable, This 
prospect is exciting to me and it should be 
exciting to you. 

But I would say to you that you have a 
special obligation which goes with your spe- 
cial opportunity. You are, by virtue of your 
degree here, leaders. You have a role to fill 
and a job to do in leading and inspiring other 
young people—not only those who may be 
deaf, but all of those with whom you come 
in contact—to continue their educations ac- 
tively and vigorously. You have an obliga- 
tion to use your full abilities and influences 
to keep before our public policymakers at 
all levels—Federal, State, and local—the re- 
wards that can be returned from investment 
in education such as you have received here 
at Gallaudet. Not only do we need to ex- 
pand, but we can always improve. Much 
has been opened to you. You can honor 
what is yours by giving much in return. 

Above these personal concerns, you will, I 
am sure, keep before you the realization that 
our country and our society are not created 
and designed to serve individual groups but 
for all groups and all individuals to serve 
the whole. As our President has said, the 
test for each of us is not what we expect 
our country to do for us, but what we do 
for our country. 

We live in a world of peril and danger, but 
we do not live and we must not live as men 
and women afraid and insecure. The dan- 
ger is great. But our American strength is 
great, far greater than some of our country- 
men would permit us to believe. 

We must maintain our strength. We must 
also maintain our confidence in that strength 
and in ourselves—the strength of our arms 
and the strength within ourselves so that 
freedom will prevail over tyranny. 

We must concern ourselves always with 
perfecting the rule of law in our own land 
and everywhere. The heart of our system is 
sure, even, and equal justice under law for 
all men. We must perfect our own stand- 
ards of justice and, by so doing, be an in- 
spiration to other nations to continue their 
efforts toward that same high goal. 

We must keep open the channels of in- 
dividual advancement within our society. 
Initiative must have its rewards as misfor- 
tune has its compassion. We must never 
allow those channels of individual progress 
and growth to be obstructed by any groups, 
any prejudices, any passions of the moment, 
We must expect the institutions of business 
and labor and education to examine and 
reexamine the level of their performance; 
and we must expect and demand the same 
from government itself at all levels. 

I believe that you are graduating into a 
time of rising optimism when we can be 
and will be more confident, more hopeful, 
more secure in doing the work we must do 
at home and abroad. America is not a weak 
Nation; America is not a sick Nation; Amer- 
ica is not a Nation on its knees begging for 
mercy. We are strong. We must stand 
erect in the world, be proud of our country, 
proud of our freedom, proud of our schools, 
proud of our young people, proud of our 
special destiny as world leaders of the cause 
of freedom. 

I congratulate each of you on your suc- 
cess in completing the work here. I con- 
gratulate you more especially on the broader 
opportunities which are open before you to- 
day. Fulfill your opportunities. Make the 
most of the better chance which is yours. 
You are qualified to be leaders. We of Amer- 
ica look to you and expect of you leadership 
worthy of the abilities you have shown at 
Gallaudet. 
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REAPPORTIONMENT UNDER SEC- 
TION 2 OF THE 14TH AMENDMENT, 
A LONG-NEGLECTED CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESPONSIBILITY, PRO- 
VIDED FOR IN H.R. 6801 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. STRATTON] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
My remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield before he begins his state- 
ment? 

Mr. STRATTON. Yes, I would be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to make the point that I have not given 
up my fight against these special orders. 
I had a previous engagement of long 
standing with 10 Brazilian students to 
talk with them, and I was out of the 
Chamber when a number of these spe- 
cial orders were obtained. 

I do not propose to make a point of 
order this afternoon, but I do point out 
that no Member can feel safe in his 
office or on business downtown during 
these special orders, which are to my 
mind a great waste of the taxpayers’ 
money and a great waste of the time of 
the Members. The employees have to 
stay here, the Members cannot attend to 
their business, and I just want to serve 
notice I will continue to object to spe- 
cial orders on either side of the House. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio; I appreciate his explanation 
of his failure to interrupt the request for 
this order. The gentleman, of course, is 
accountable to himself, but I certainly do 
not intend to permit any one Member of 
the House to prevent my exercising the 
rights and privileges of a Member of the 
House to which the people of the 35th 
District of New York elected me. If any 
Member intends to exercise his rights, to 
try to prevent my speaking he is going 
to have to be here to do it at all and at 
every opportunity, and spend a lot of 
time on this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, reference was made a 
moment ago to some discussion we had 
here yesterday on the subject of civil 
rights in between the quorum calls that 
marked most of the afternoon and eve- 
ning. I was interested in that discus- 
sion, I was interested in the legislation 
that was presented. I was one of those 
who consistently voted against adjourn- 
ment of the House because I wanted an 
opportunity for those who had a civil 
rights bill to discuss it and to point up 
the thinking behind it. 

I was a little distressed, as I think some 
of us on this side of the aisle were, at an 
occasional reference during the course 
of the remarks that implied that only 
those on the Republican side of the aisle 
were interested in civil rights, and that 
somehow or other there was a partisan 
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contest over this vital subject. This mis- 
conception was cleared up, at least to 
some extent, later on during the evening, 
but the implication will persist in the 
Record. I have therefore taken this 
time today in an effort to try to explain 
as fully as I can the purpose and the 
nature of important civil rights legis- 
lation which I announced my intention 
of introducing last week and which I 
did introduce yesterday, having had an 
opportunity in the meantime to con- 
sider some of the complicated legal 
questions involved. 

The legislation I introduced yesterday, 
Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6801, is a bill designed 
to make the second section of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution a re- 
ality. It is a rather surprising thing, 
but it is true, that after more than 90 
years that particular section of the basic 
law of our land still has not been en- 
forced and still is inoperable. Becatise 
so much attention has been paid to the 
first section of the 14th amendment, 
which actually came as something of an 
afterthought, I would like to read again 
section 2, to which my legislation is ad- 
dressed. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice President 
of the United States, Representatives in Con- 
gress, the executive and judicial officers of 
a State, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabit- 
ants of such State, being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or 
in any way abridged, except for participa- 
tion in rebellion, or other crimes, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in 
the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole num- 
ber of male citizens twenty-one years of age 
in such State. 


That is the section. It provides for a 
reduction in representation in the House 
of Representatives on the part of any 
State which in any way denies or 
abridges the right of any citizen to vote 
for any reason other than participation 
in rebellion or some other crime. 

Now, I think this section has a good 
deal of relevance to our present civil 
rights controversy. Members may be 
aware that the other day a group rep- 
resenting the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People in- 
troduced a suit in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia to compel 
the enforcement of this section through 
the courts. Actually I had been con- 
sidering introducing legislation along 
this line before the NAACP suit was 
filed. Now that it has been filed I think 
joint action both in the courts and in 
the Congress is indicated. 

First of all, let me try to give a brief 
history of the background of this 
amendment. As you know, the 13th 
amendment to the Constitution elimi- 
nated slavery, and when it did so, it also 
of course eliminated the provision of 
article I, section 2 of the Constitution 
which said that in counting the popula- 
tion of the several States in an effort to 
determine the number of Representa- 
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tives to which they were entitled in the 
House, each slave should be counted as 
only three-fifths of a person. Well, 
when slavery was repealed by the 13th 
amendment, the three-fifths provision 
obviously was no longer applicable. 

The Congress was clearly aware that 
when you started to count freed slaves as 
individual persons, those States in which 
the slaves had resided were going to have 
a larger population and therefore a 
larger representation in this body than 
had been the case before the adoption 
of the 13th amendment. Since the rep- 
resentation of those original slave-hold- 
ing States was thus going to be increased 
in this body and their influence propor- 
tionately increased, Congress was con- 
cerned that those citizens on the basis 
of whom this increase was being made 
possible should at least be protected so 
that they were allowed to exercise the 
same right to vote as other citizens of the 
Republic. It did this by providing that 
any restriction of the right of these new 
citizens—who had made possible this in- 
crease in representation—in exercising 
their right to vote would result in a cor- 
responding reduction in the representa- 
tion of their State in this body. 

In other words, if the former slaye- 
holding States were to get and to keep 
the increased representation the end of 
slavery gave them, then they would have 
to insure their new citizens the right to 
exercise full voting citizenship. 

It ought to be pointed out, incidentally, 
that section 2 of the 14th amendment 
does not refer either to color or to race. 
It does not say that when people are 
denied the vote because of color, or be- 
cause of race, or because of previous 
condition of servitude there should then 
be a corresponding reduction in repre- 
sentation. It says rather, that this re- 
duction shall take place when any male 
inhabitant being 21 years of age, and a 
citizen of the United States, has his 
right to vote either denied or in any 
way abridged for any reason except par- 
ticipation in rebellion, or some other 
crime. Actually, there was in the Con- 
gress an earlier formulation of this sec- 
tion which did include a reference to 
color and to race, but that was deleted 
because the Members of that earlier 
Congress wisely recognized that there 
could indeed be more than one way to 
skin a cat, and that, as the reports of 
the Civil Rights Commission have fre- 
quently detailed, there are many ways 
of getting around the explicit stipula- 
tions of the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution without mentioning either 
color or race. 

The interesting thing about this sec- 
tion is that once it was adopted, there 
has been only one attempt to enforce 
it in all of the years that have slipped 
by since then. That was in the 42d 
Congress which met in 1871 and 1872, 
when a statute was adopted virtually 
repeating the wording of the amend- 
ment itself. This statute can now be 
found in Title II of the United States 
Code, Section 6 (1958). But except for 
repeating the text of the amendment 
in a statute, Congress has never done 
anything further to carry out or to im- 
plement its provisions. 
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There have, of course, been attempts 
on the part of individual Members of 
Congress to try to get the section en- 
forced. One of those attempts was 
made by Representative Prescott in the 
56th Congress. An attempt was made 
on several occasions by Representative 
Shattuc in 1901, and another attempt 
was made in 1904 by the late U.S. Sen- 
ator from my own State of New York, 
Thomas C. Platt. A series of attempts 
were also made by the late Representa- 
tive George H. Tinkham, of Massachu- 
setts, from the 63d to the 71st Congresses. 
The most recent attempt of all was by 
the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara], who introduced 
legislation to this effect in 1959, and has 
reintroduced it in each subsequent Con- 
gress and, in fact, reintroduced it again 
on yesterday in the other body. It is 
Senate bill 1644, and both the bill itself 
and the Senator’s discussion of it appear 
on page 9947 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for June 4. 

Incidentally, the Senator's bill pro- 
poses to deal with this problem by 
creating a joint Senate and House com- 
mittee to determine the extent of possi- 
ble deprivations or abridgments of the 
right to vote, and then to provide for 
the readjustment in seats in the light of 
that determination. 

I would like to discuss this aspect of 
the Senator’s proposal in a moment. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the 
text of S. 1644, and a short summary, by 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lysonati). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

S. 1644 
A bill to provide for the reduction of the basis 
of representation of States denying or 
abridging the rights of its citizens to vote, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Congressional Rep- 
resentation Act of 1963.” 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established a Joint 
Committee on Congressional Representation 
(hereinafter in this part referred to as the 
joint committee) to be composed of nine 
Members of the Senate to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and nine Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. In each instance not more 
than five members shall be members of the 
same political party. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 

Sec. 3. (a) The joint committee shall, 
as soon as practicable following the date of 
each biennial election for Representatives in 
Congress in the several States as established 
by section 25 of the Revised Statutes, but 
not later than May 1 of the year following 
such election— 

(1) determine whether any State has, in 
violation of section 2 of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, denied or 
abridged the right of inhabitants of such 
State to vote as prescribed in such section 
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since the preceding biennial election for 
Representatives in Congress; 

(2) calculate, in the manner prescribed in 
section 2 of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution the number (if any) of 
Representatives in Congress which each 
State shall be then entitled as the result 
of any such denial or abridgment; and 

(3) utilize such services of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights and the 
United States Census Bureau as are neces- 
sary to achieve the required determinations 
and calculations. 

(b) The joint committee shall, on or be- 
fore May 1 of the year following each bien- 
nial election for Representatives in Con- 
gress, submit to the Congress a statement 
indicating, with respect to each State, the 
number (if any) by which such State’s Rep- 
resentatives in Congress shall be decreased 
or increased under section 11(a) for the Con- 
gress which commences after the date of 
such statement. The joint committee shall 
submit with such statement a full and com- 
plete report of the facts upon which such 
statement is based. A copy of such state- 
ment shall be transmitted to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. 


TIME CHANGES BECOME EFFECTIVE 


Sec. 4. The changes prescribed in such 
statement shall become effective, with re- 
spect to the Congress which commences after 
the date of submission of such statement, 
upon the expiration of the first period of 
thirty calendar days of continuous session of 
the Congress following the date of submis- 
sion of such statement, but only if between 
the date of submission and the expiration 
of such thirty-day period the Congress has 
not passed a concurrent resolution stating 
in substance that the Congress does not ap- 
prove the statement. For the purposes of 
this section, continuity of session shall be 
considered as broken only by an adjourn- 
ment of the Congress sine die, but, in the 
computation of the thirty-day period, there 
shall be excluded the days on which either 
House is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than three days to a day 
certain. 


DISAPPROVAL OF JOINT COMMITTEE’S ACTION 
Sec. 5. (a) This section is enacted by the 


ngress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of nta- 
tives, respectively, and as such it shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in such 
House in the case of resolutions (as defined 
in subsection (b)); and such rules shall 
supersede other rules only to the extent that 
they are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change 
such rules (so far as relating to the proce- 
dure in such House) at any time, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of such House. 

(b) As used in this subsection, the term 
“resolution” means only a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress, the mat- 
ter after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: “That the Congress does not approve 
the statement relating to representation in 
the Cong ress submitted to the 
Congress by the Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Representation ox 
19—.“, the blank spaces therein being ap- 
propriately filled. 

(c) A resolution with respect to a state- 
ment shall be referred to a committee (and 
all resolutions with respect to the same 
statement shall be referred to the same 
committee) by the President of the Senate 
or the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be. 

(d) (i) If the committee to which has 
been referred a resolution with respect to 
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a statement has not reported it before the 
expiration of ten calendar days after its 
introduction (or, in the case of a resolution 
received from the other House, ten calendar 
days after its receipt), it shall then (but not 
before) be in order to move either to dis- 
charge the committee from further con- 
sideration of such resolution, or to discharge 
the committee from further consideration 
of any other resolution with respect to such 
statement which has been referred to the 
committee. 

(2) Such motion may be made only by 
a person favoring the resolution, shall be 
highly privileged (except that it may not 
be made after the committee has reported 
a resolution with respect to such statement), 
and debate hereon shall be limited to not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing 
the resolution. No amendment to such 
motion shall be in order, and it shall not be 
in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which such motion is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

(3) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, such motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to such 
statement. 

(e) (1) When the committee has reported, 
or has been disc! from further consid- 
eration of, a resolution with respect to a 
statement, it shall at any time thereafter 
be in order (even though a previous motion 
to the same effect has been disagreed to) 
to move to proceed to the consideration of 
such resolution. Such motion shall be 
highly privileged and shall not be debatable. 
No amendment to such motion shall be in 
order and it shall not be in order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which such motion 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) Debate on the resolution shall be 
limited to not to exceed ten hours, which 
shall be equally divided between those favor- 
ing and those opposing the resolution. A 
motion further to limit debate shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to, or motion to 
recommit, the resolution shall be in order, 
and it shall not be in order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution is 

to or disagreed to. 

(t) (1) All motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from the committee, 
or the consideration of, a resolution with 
respect to a statement, and all motions to 
proceed to the consideration of other busi- 
ness, shall be decided without debate. 

(2) All appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a 
statement shall be decided without debate. 

(g) If, prior to the passage by one House 
of a resolution of that House with respect 
to a statement, such House receives from the 
other House a resolution with respect to such 
statement, then— 

(1) if no resolution of the first House with 
respect to such statement has been referred 
to committee, no other resolution with re- 
spect to such statement may be reported or 
(despite the provisions of paragraph (d) (1)) 
be made the subject of a motion to dis- 
charge; and 

(2) if a resolution of the first House with 
respect to such statement has been referred 
to committee— 

(A) the procedure with respect to that or 
other resolutions of such House with respect 
to such statement which have been referred 
to committee shall be the same as if no reso- 
lution from the other House with respect 
to such statement had been received; but 

(B) on any vote on final passage of a reso- 
lution of the first House with respect to such 
statement the resolution from the other 
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House with respect to such statement shall 
be automatically substituted for the resolu- 
tion of the first House. 


VACANCIES; SELECTION OF CHAIRMAN AND VICE 
CHAIRMAN 

Sec. 6. (a) Vacancies in the membership of 
the joint committee shall not, except as pro- 
vided in section 8, affect the power of the 
remaining members to execute the functions 
of the joint committee, and shall be filled 
in the same manner as in the case of the 
original selection. 

(b) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and vice chairman from among its 
members at the beginning of each Congress. 
The vice chairman shall act in the place and 
stead of the chairman in the absence of the 
chairman. The chairmanship shall alter- 
nate between the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives with each Congress, and the 
chairman shall be selected by the members 
from that House entitled to the chairman- 
ship. The vice chairman shall be chosen 
from the House other than that of the 
chairman by the members from that House. 


POWER OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


Sec. 7. (a) In carrying out its functions, 
the joint committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings and investigations, to sit and 
act at such places and times, to require by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. 

(b) Subpenas may be issued over the sig- 
nature of the chairman of the joint commit- 
tee or by any member designated by him or 
by the joint committee, and may be served 
by such person or persons as may be desig- 
nated by such chairman or member. The 
chairman of the joint committee or any 
member thereof may administer oaths to 
witnesses. 

(c) The provisions of sections 102 to 104, 
inclusive, of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed, shall apply in the case of the failure of 
any witness to comply with a subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this section. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


Sec. g. The Joint committee may make such 
rules respecting its organization and proce- 
dures as it deems necessary, but no state- 
ment shall be submitted to the Congress pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of section 3 unless 
it shall have been agreed to by a majority 
of the authorized membership of the joint 
committee. 

EXPENSES 


Sec. 9. (a) Members of the joint commit- 
tee, and its employees and consultants, shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of the duties of the joint 
committee. 

(b) The cost of stenographic services to 
report hearings shall not be in excess of the 
amounts prescribed by law for reporting the 
hearings of standing committees of the 
Senate. 

(c) The expenses of the joint committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate from funds appropriated for the 
joint committee upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman. 

STAFF AND ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 10. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and staff 
employees as it deems necessary and ad- 
visable. The joint committee is authorized 
to utilize the service, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the departments and estab- 
lishments of the Government. 
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NOTICE TO THE STATES OF DECREASES OR IN- 
CREASES IN CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Sec. 11. (a) Effective for the Eighty-eighth 
Congress and each succeeding Congress, the 
number of Representatives to which each 
State is entitled under section 22 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for the fifteenth 
and subsequent decennial censuses and to 
provide for appointment of Representatives 
in Congress”, approved June 18, 1929, as 
amended, is hereby altered by the number 
of Representatives shown in the statement 
submitted for such Congress under subsec- 
tion (b) of section 3, if such statement has 
not been disapproved by the Congress as pro- 
vided in sections 4 and 5, Any change under 
this subsection in the number of Represent- 
atives to which a State is entitled shall be 
effective only with respect to the Congress 
for which such statement is submitted. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, or if there be 
no Clerk, such other official of the House of 
Representatives as the joint committee may 
designate, within fifteen calendar days, after 
a statement submitted under subsection (b) 
of section 3 has become effective, to transmit 
to the executives of those States whose rep- 
resentation in Congress is altered pursuant 
to section 2 of the fourteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution and section 
22 of the Revised Statutes for the Congress 
which commences after the date of submis- 
sion of such statement a certificate specify- 
ing the number by which such State's Repre- 
sentatives in Congress decreased or increased 
for such Congress. 

(c) The provisions of subsection (c) of 
section 22 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the fifteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses and to provide for ap- 
pointment of Representatives in Congress”, 
approved June 18, 1929, as amended, shall 
be effective with respect to any States whose 
congressional representation is changed pur- 
suant to the provisions of this part. 

(d) No State's representation in the House 
of Representatives shall be reduced below 
one Representative. 

Sec. 12. Section 22 of the Revised Statutes 
(Act of February 2, 1872, ch. 11; 2 U.S.C. 6) 
is hereby repealed. 


SUMMARY By SECTION 


Section 2: Establishes a Joint Committee 
on Congressional Representation, to be com- 
posed of nine Members of the Senate and 
nine Members of the House. No more than 
five members of the committee from each 
House to be members of the same political 


party. 

Section 3: Authorizes and directs the Joint 
Committee by May 1 following each biennial 
congressional election to determine whether 
any State has denied or abridged the rights 
of its citizens to vote in the preceding 
election, The Joint Committee would cal- 
culate, in the manner prescribed in section 
2 of the 14th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the number, if any, by which the rep- 
resentation of each State should be increased 
or decreased. The findings would be reported 
to the Congress, with a full explanation of 
the facts on which the findings were made. 
Any change would affect the Congress com- 
mencing after the date of the Joint Commit- 
tee statement. 

Section 4: Provides that the findings of 
the Joint Committee concerning the change 
of representation would go into effect 30 
days after the submission to Congress, un- 
less before the expiration of the 30 days, 
Congress passes a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressly disapproving the findings of the Joint 
Committee. 

Section 5: Establishes rules of procedure 
should a resolution of disapproval be intro- 
duced, including discharge of the committee 
to which the resolution has been referred 
and rules of debate on the resolution. 
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Section 6: Provides for the filling of va- 
cancies on the Joint Committee and for the 
internal organization of such committee. 

Section 7: Establishes the powers of the 
Joint Committee in holding investigations, 
hearings, and issuing subpenas. 

Section 8: Provides that any statement 
submitted to the Congress by the Joint Com- 
mittee under section 3 must be approved by 
a majority of the Joint Committee's author- 
ized membership. 

Section 9: Provides for the expenses of 
the Joint Committee. 

Section 10: Provides for clerical and other 
staff assistance for the Joint Committee. 

Section 11: Sets forth that any change in 
representation called for in the statement 
of the Joint Committee and not disapproved 
by Congress become effective in the suc- 
ceeding Congress; but the change would be 
effective only for the Congress for which 
the statement was submitted. In no case 
would a State’s representation be reduced 
below one. 

Section 12: Repeals section 22 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
ought also to be pointed out that not 
only have all these individual attempts 
failed, but what is even more surprising, 
the basic implementing statute dealing 
with congressional reapportionment 
does not even bother to include the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment. That reapportionment statute 
was adopted in 1941, and can be found 
in title II of the United States Code, 
section 2(a), 1958, as follows: 

(a) On the first day or within one week 
thereafter, of the first regular session of the 
Eighty-second Congress and of each fifth 
Congress thereafter, the President shall 
transmit to the Congress a statement show- 
ing the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed, as as- 
certained under the seventeenth and each 
subsequent decennial census of the popu- 
lation, the number of Representatives to 
which each State would be entitled under 
an apportionment of the then existing num- 
ber of Representatives by the method known 
as the method of equal proportions, no State 
to receive less than one Member. 

(b) Each State shall be entitled, in the 
Eighty-third Congress and in each Congress 
thereafter until the taking effect of a reap- 
portionment under this section or subsequent 
statute, to the number of Representatives 
shown in the statement required by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, no State to receive 
less than one Member. It shall be the duty 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
within fifteen calendar days after the receipt 
of such statement, to send to the executive 
of each State a certificate of the number of 
Representatives to which such State is en- 
titled under this section. 


The surprising thing, Mr. Speaker, 
about that legislation, of course, is that 
it does not contain, either in sections (a) 
or (b), any reference to the fact that 
somebody along the line, either the 
President or the Clerk of the House, 
ought to be required to deduct from the 
statement of the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, the number of per- 
sons, if any, whose right to vote has 
either been denied or abridged under the 
conditions set forth in section 2 of the 
14th amendment. 

Incidentally, it goes without saying 
that the reference in the section to male 
citizens was subsequently nullified by the 
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19th amendment, extending the right to 
vote to women, and therefore the appro- 
priate deduction should be made for 
women who are denied the right to vote, 
as well as for men. 

So in a very real sense, Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that this basic reappor- 
tionment statute on which we operate 
today may well be unconstitutional be- 
cause it flouts the clear wording of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, this is the 
situation we are in today. Here we have 
this basic part of our Constitution which 
has been on the books for more than 
90 years, and yet we still have done 
nothing to implement it. In fact, we 
have passed a basic reapportionment law 
ignoring that it even existed. 

I mentioned a moment ago the action 
begun the other day in the U.S. district 
court by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, to 
compel the Census Bureau to compile 
these figures contemplated in the 14th 
amendment in the 1970 census and then 
deduct them from the total number of 
persons in each State, so that the re- 
apportionment in this House which 
would develop following the election of 
1972 as a result of the 1970 census would 
reflect those changes required by the 
14th amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been some ques- 
tion whether the proper forum for this 
kind of action should be the courts or 
the Congress. I certainly think there is 
a strong case to be made for the legal 
action which has already been taken in 
the courts but I do not think we in this 
body can therefore duck our responsi- 
bility. We have the right, in fact, we 
have the duty, as section 5 of the 14th 
amendment itself states, to enforce the 
provisions of this article “by appropriate 
legislation.” So, no matter what may 
happen in the lawsuit, we in Congress do 
have a responsibility and we should cer- 
tainly exercise it. 

Mr. Speaker, may I at this point call 
to the attention of my colleagues a very 
thoughtful discussion of the basis for 
this court action to compel observance of 
the provisions of the 14th amendment 
which appeared in the Cornell Law 
Quarterly, volume 46, No. 1, in the fall 
of 1960, by Prof. Arthur Earl Bonfield 
of the University of Utah Law School. 
It is a very detailed and well-documented 
discussion which I think may be of in- 
terest to Members of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include 
the text of the bill I have introduced: 
H.R. 6801 
A bill to provide that the representation in 
the House of Representatives of each of 
the several States shall be reduced in pro- 
portion to the number of adult inhabitants 
of such State whose right to vote is denied 

or abridged 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (a) of section 141 of title 13 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the following: 
“Each census taken under this section shall 
also include a computation of the total num- 
ber of inhabitants of each of the several 
States, being then twenty-one years of age, 
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and citizens of the United States, whose 
right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice President 
of the United States, Representatives in Con- 
gress, the executive and judicial officers of 
a State, or the members of the legislature 
thereof, has, within four years before the 
census date applicable to that census, been 
denied or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section 141 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “In determining the total popu- 
lation of any State for purposes of the ap- 
portionment of Representatives, the number 
of inhabitants determined with respect to 
that State under the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) shall be subtracted from the whole 
number of persons in such State, excluding 
Indians not taxed.” 

(c) Such section 141 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(c) The Secretary shall, in the year 1964, 
take a census of population as of the first 
day of April which shall be known as the 
census date.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 22 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses 
and to provide for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress”, approved June 18, 
1929, as amended (2 U.S.C. 2), is amended (1) 
by inserting “(1)” immediately after “(a)”, 
(2) by striking out “the seventeenth and 
each subsequent decennial census of the 
population” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the most recent census of the population 
conducted under section 141 of title 13”, and 
(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) On the first day, or within one week 
thereafter, of the first regular session of the 
Eighty-ninth Congress, the President shall 
transmit to the Congress a statement show- 
ing the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed, as ascer- 
tained under the census of the population 
conducted under section 141(c) of title 13, 
and the number of Representatives to which 
each State would be entitled under an ap- 
portionment of the then existing number of 
Representatives by the method known as the 
method of equal proportions, no State to re- 
ceive less than one member.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, my bill does three 
things. First, it would require a new 
census to be conducted in 1964. I do 
not think we ought to wait until 1970. 
The current crisis in civil rights is de- 
veloping very rapidly, much more rapidly 
than many of us perhaps had thought 
would be the case. If we are going to 
do anything effective, if we are going to 
exercise any leverage at all to compel 
equal recognition and consideration for 
all American citizens, we are going to 
have to act quickly. We cannot afford 
to wait 7 years. So my legislation would 
oe the holding of a new census in 

64. 

The thought has been expressed that 
since many bills have been introduced 
calling for a midterm census in 1965, 
we might wait 1 additional year. I have 
no objection to that, whether the year 
be 1965 or 1964, but I do think we are 
facing some real urgency and it seems 
to me we ought to get this new census 
conducted as rapidly as possible, so that 
the effect of it can be felt as rapidly as 
possible. Otherwise it would not be un- 
til 1973 that there would be any change 
in the membership of this House as a 
result of an amendment adopted more 
than 100 years earlier. 
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The second question arises, how are 
you going to determine which citizens 
have been denied or abridged in their 
right to vote? As I mentioned a moment 
ago, the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, Mr. McNamara, in his legisla- 
tion, S. 1644, sets up a joint congressional 
committee to decide this. I think we all 
can see that as a matter of practicality, 
if you have a special congressional com- 
mittee trying to decide this question we 
will be in session a lot longer than we 
were in session last night. We would 
get embroiled in discussions, debates, 
arguments, and controversy and we 
would come out, I am afraid, exactly no- 
where. 

My bill leaves this operation entirely 
up to the Census Bureau. After all, 
the Census Bureau conducts the census, 
and finds out how many people there 
are in the whole country. If anybody 
suggests that determining whether any- 
body has or has not been denied the 
right to vote or whether his right to vote 
has or has not been abridged is a some- 
what speculative thing and is perhaps 
not subject to completely precise meas- 
urement, I can only say that when you 
stop to think of it, determining the 
exact total number of persons in the 
United States or in any one State is also 
a somewhat speculative matter too. 

But the Bureau of the Census has 
gotten this down just about as precise 
as you can get it, and I think they could 
also determine with a reasonable degree 
of precision and accuracy the number 
of individuals whose right to vote has 
either been denied or abridged. As a 
matter of fact, we already have a good 
deal of reliable information on this sub- 
ject in the various reports of the Civil 
Rights Commission which have been 
presented to the Congress in the past. 

In fact, it is my understanding that 
the Census Bureau has already got some 
figures on this general subject, figures 
which apply to the 1960 census. But 
that apportionment is already over and 
done with, so we would have to have a 
new census in order for these figures to 
have any real meaning in regard to a 
reapportionment of this House. 

I might also point out in this connec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, that the provisions 
of the 14th amendment make it clear 
that an individual does not actually have 
to be deprived of the right to vote in 
order to be counted against a State’s 
quota. His right to vote only has to be 
abridged; and I think it is quite clear 
that this means not just those who went 
to the polls and were turned away 
would have to be counted, but those who 
did not go to the polls in the first place 
because they well knew they would be 
turned away if they went, either because 
of a complicated literacy requirement 
or for some kind of complicated test on 
the meaning of the Constitution or any 
of these other ingenious devices that 
have been used to deprive our Negro 
citizens of the right to vote in many of 
our Southern States. 

Then, finally, the third thing which 
my legislation does is to provide that 
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when the total population figures are 
in, and when the figures on the numbers 
of citizens, if any, who have either been 
deprived of the right to vote or whose 
right to vote has been abridged, are in, 
that second total shall be deducted from 
the total population in the case of each 
individual State, and then the Census 
Bureau shall transmit to the President 
the appropriate apportionment of con- 
gressional seats to which each State is 
entitled as a result of having had the 
one total subtracted from the other. In 
other words, Mr. Speaker, once we have 
the figures on how many have had their 
right to vote either denied or abridged, 
the rest is automatic and requires no 
further action on the part of the Con- 
gress. All we have to do to discharge our 
responsibility is to pass my bill, H.R. 
6801, and then the Census Bureau and 
the President and the Clerk of the House 
will perform the rest of the operations 
automatically, in an administrative and 
ministerial way. 

So it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, this 
is a simple and direct way to deal with 
our problem, a problem that in all con- 
science should have been dealt with a 
long, long time ago. 

Already, Mr. Speaker, there have been 
some expressions of sentiment along this 
same line. The distinguished senior 
Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Case, for 
example, is quoted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for May 28 at page 9710, to this 
effect: 

We should not need this suit to prod us 
to an awareness of our responsibilities. I 
hope it will be successful. But I believe we 
should not await its outcome to do what 
we should long since have done—that is, act 
to assure that there is a census to carry out 
the provision of section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment. We do not have to wait for a court 
decision. We can and should act now, 


Well, I would say “Amen” to the re- 
marks of the distinguished gentleman at 
the other end of the Capitol and I feel 
certain he would want to join in sup- 
porting this legislation of mine because 
it does call for a new census, and a new 
census right away. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like at this 
point to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of June 
3, 1963, entitled “Article XIV, Section 2.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of that editorial be included in the 
Record at this point, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 

ARTICLE XIV, SECTION 2 

An ingenious lawsuit planned by the 
NAACP legal defense fund seeks to revive 
an almost forgotten provision of the Consti- 
tution: section 2 of the 14th amendment. 
That section requires that any State denying 
or abridging its citizens’ right to vote have 
its representation in the House proportion- 
ately reduced. The lawsuit, just filed, asks 
that the Census Bureau be ordered to de- 
termine the extent of such restrictions on 
the franchise in the 1970 census and calcu- 
late the next congressional apportionment 
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with appropriate reductions. One estimate 
is that under this rule the Southern States 
could lose as many as 25 of their 106 seats 
in the House. 

Whether the courts can appropriately 
resurrect this constitutional provision is for 
them to decide. But the suit serves an im- 
portant purpose in any case. It reminds us, 
dramatically, that 95 years after the framers 
of the 14th amendment thought they were 
outlawing discrimination at the polls, citi- 
zens of the United States are still denied 
the ballot because of the color of their skins. 
This country knows no worse disgrace. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, let me 
quote just the final sentence of this edi- 
torial which says: 

Whether the courts can appropriately res- 
urrect this constitutional provision is for 
them to decide, but the suit serves an im- 
portant purpose in any case. It reminds us 
dramatically that 95 years after the framers 
of the 14th amendment thought they were 
outlawing discrimination at the polls citi- 
zens of the United States are still denied the 
ballot because of the color of their skins. 
This country knows no worse disgrace. 


Now one final point, Mr. Speaker, what 
would be likely to happen if this legis- 
lation were adopted? Well, it is my in- 
formation that the figures which have 
already been compiled, at least on a ten- 
tative basis, by the Bureau of the Census 
and which would unquestionably be con- 
firmed in the new census which my bill 
provides, unless, of course, there were 
some sudden and dramatic change in the 
South, would require the loss of at least 
one seat in some three or four States of 
the Union where this type of discrimina- 
tion is, in fact, now going on. That would 
also mean, of course, that the same num- 
ber of States in generally the northern 
part of the country would pick up one 
additional Representative apiece. This 
would not be a dramatic change, but it 
would certainly be a significant change 
and one that would surely be felt by 
every affected State. 

Mr. Speaker, I might also point out 
that when the representation in the 
House changes the electoral vote of these 
States changes as well. Those States 
which lose seats as a result of practices 
that are contrary to the provisions of 
the 14th amendment would then find 
themselves with a smaller electoral 
vote—whether that vote is cast by 
pledged electors or unpledged electors. 
By the same token those who would be 
in line to pick up the seats that are lost 
would acquire a correspondingly larger 
electoral vote. 

Mr. Speaker, very frankly my legisla- 
tion is designed not so much to penalize 
any particular State or to reduce the rep- 
resentation of any State in the House of 
Representatives, as it is designed to pro- 
vide a powerful incentive for extending 
civil rights and equal treatment, both at 
the polls and elsewhere, to our Negro 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, we have just passed in 
this body earlier today a very massive 
and expensive military construction pro- 
gram, part of an overall military budget 
this year of some $54 billion. We are 
spending that kind of money in the mil- 
itary field not because we want to fight a 
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war but precisely because we hope that 
by putting this money in we will actually 
be able to prevent a war by being pre- 
pared and deterring enemy aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, in the same way I hope 
this legislation of mine will prove to be 
preventative rather than curative, and 
that the adoption of this legislation will 
actually bring about such an improve- 
ment in the right to vote for all of our 
citizens, regardless of color or race, that 
no reapportionment will be needed at all. 
But you cannot prevent speeding if you 
do not pass some laws against it. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly we cannot ex- 
pect the enforcement of our basic Amer- 
ican constitutional rights to rest entirely 
with the courts. Certainly we cannot 
expect them to rest entirely in the hands 
of the individual citizens who are being 
so sorely discriminated against. We in 
the Congress also have a responsibility, 
and a very grave and a very urgent one. 

Mr. Speaker, I could not agree more 
with my colleagues who spoke yesterday 
on that score. We do need to have some 
kind of a push made here. We do need 
to provide some kind of leverage. We 
do need to begin to move rapidly for- 
ward in dealing with the civil rights 
problem. And if we do not do that, and 
do it quickly, then I fear we are likely to 
go through a very tragic and dangerous 
time in the history of our country. 

Congress has not lived up to its re- 
sponsibilities in this field in the past. 
But I for one do not think we can wash 
our hands of the job or that we can abdi- 
cate our responsibility simply for that 
reason and turn it over to the courts or 
to individual citizens. There is still 
time for us to exercise our responsibility, 
and I believe we can exercise it with the 
prompt passage of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to conclude my remarks by inserting 
here a very thoughtful study prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress dealing with this 
2d section of the 14th amendment. I 
am frank to say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
do not entirely agree with everything 
contained in this study. It raises some 
questions that are perhaps unnecessary, 
but I believe that as long as this subject 
is up we ought to have as full and as free 
and as frank discussion of it as possible. 
The Library of Congress has certainly 
done an extensive and outstanding job 
here, as they always do. I think it may 
be helpful to Members who may be in- 
terested in this whole subject if their 
discussion of it can thus be made avail- 
able to them here in the Record in con- 
nection with my foregoing remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBoNATI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

STUDY ON SECTION 2 oF THE 14TH AMENDMENT 
(By Vincent A. Doyle, legislative attorney, 

American Law Division, Library of Con- 

gress) 

AMENDMENT XIV 

“Sec. 2. Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to 
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their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representa- 
tives in Congress, the Executive and Judicial 
Officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion, or other crime, 
the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number 
of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age in such State.” 

This never used, all but forgotten, provi- 
sion was considered by many of its framers to 
be the heart of the 14th amendment By a 
rather curious quirk of history, the first sec- 
tion of the amendment, requiring the States 
to give “equal protection of the laws,” which 
was, relatively speaking, an afterthought, has 
far overshadowed the second section in the 
extent of its effects on the rights of the for- 
mer slave race and indeed on the rights of all 
citizens. There are some, however, who 
would attribute the demise of the second 
section not to any curious quirk, but rather 
to deliberate design. James G. Blaine in 
volume II of “Twenty Years of Congress,” at 
page 418, said: 

“The adoption of the 15th amendment 
seriously modified the effect and potency of 
the 2d section of the 14th. * * * The prime 
object [of the 14th amendment] was to cor- 
rect the wrongs that might be enacted in 
the South, and the correction proposed was 
direct and unmistakable; viz, that the Na- 
tion would exclude the Negro from the basis 
of apportionment wherever the State should 
exclude him from the right of suffrage. 

“When, therefore, the Nation by subse- 
quent change in its Constitution declared 
that the State shall not exclude the Negro 
from the right of suffrage, it neutralized and 
surrendered the contingent right, before 
held, to exclude him from the basis of ap- 
portionment. Congress is thus plainly de- 
prived by the 15th amendment of certain 
powers over representation in the South, 
which it previously possessed under the pro- 
visions of the 14th.” 

Another who suggests that the section was 
abrogated by the 15th amendment is R. A. 
Maurer in his article entitled “Congressional 
and State Control of Elections Under the 
Constitution,” 16 Georgetown Law Journal 
314, 338 (April 1928). The plain fact, how- 
ever, is that the 15th amendment does not 
expressly repeal the 2d section of the 14th. 
Moreover, the prohibitions of the 15th 
amendment are expressly limited to denials 
or abridgements of the right to vote by rea- 
son of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude while the 2d section of the 14th 
is not so limited at all. As a matter of fact, 
the section contains no prohibitions. 


1 See e.g. Globe, 39th Cong., Ist sess. (1866) 
2459, where Representative Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, of Pennsylvania, stated: “The second 
section I consider the most important in the 
article. It fixes the basis of representation 
in the Congress. If any State shall exclude 
any of her adult male citizens from the elec- 
tive franchise, or abridge that right, she shall 
forfeit her right to representation in the same 
proportion. The effect of this provision will 
be either to compel the States to grant uni- 
versal or so shear them of their 
power as to keep them forever in a hopeless 
minority in the national Government.” 
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PAST EFFORTS AT ENFORCEMENT 


It is not quite true to say that Congress 
has never attempted to enforce this section. 
After the Ninth Census, when Congress was 
considering the bills for reapportionment of 
Representatives, it entertained and adopted 
an amendment to one of them which restated 
the second sentence of section two. Al- 
though this amendment was proposed by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, the 
House, by resolution, had earlier instructed 
the Secretary of Interior to determine 
“the number of male inhabitants in each 
State being 21 years of age, and citizens of 
the United States, whose right to vote in 
such State is denied, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime.” 

Although the Secretary reported that there 
were 43,329 such persons, with the largest 
number, 9,265 being in the State of Missouri, 
he indicated that he placed very little reli- 
ance on his statistics. There is no indica- 
tion in the congressional debate on what the 
statistics were based or how they were ac- 
quired but we do know that the application 
of the figures to a House of Representatives 
composed of either 243 or 283 Members made 
no difference in the number which would be 
apportioned to each State.* 

Although we have found no indication 
that the Bureau of the Census has made 
any attempt since the Ninth Census to com- 
pile statistics which would furnish the Con- 
gress with a reasonable basis for enforcing 
the provisions of section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment from time to time there have been 
advocates of congressional action in this 
area. When the Select Committee on the 
Twelfth Census reported an apportionment 
bill which did not take into account any 
denial or abridgment of voting rights, Rep- 
resentative Crumpacker, of Indiana, wrote a 
25-page dissent to the report. Mr. Crum- 
packer emphasized the extent to which lit- 
eracy requirements tended to disenfranchise 
Negroes and concluded that the representa- 
tion of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina should 
be reduced by three each. Although Mr. 
Crumpacker's effort was unsuccessful, the 
Republican platform of 1904 contained a 
plank calling for the introduction of a bill 
to effect enforcement of the amendment, 
No evidence has been found, however, to 
indicate that any real effort was made to 
enact such a law. 

Around 1920, the NAACP became active in 
pressing for legislation to require reduction 
in apportionment for denial of voting rights. 
It was contended that representation in 
some of the Southern States would be re- 
duced by as much as 40 percent if the 
amendment were enforced. Ten thousand 
votes in Mississippi were as powerful as 
ninety-seven thousand votes in Indiana be- 
cause of restrictions against Negroes. It 
was about this time that George H, Tink- 
ham, a Representative from Massachusetts, 
became the perennial advocate of enforce- 
ment of section 2, the champion of equal 
representation. In December of 1920 he in- 
troduced a resolution asking that the Com- 
mittee on the Census be authorized to in- 
quire into the denial of voting rights and 
requiring that representation be reduced in 
those States where disenfranchisement was 


2 Act of Feb. 2, 1872, ch. 11, sec. 6, 17 Stat. 
29; 2 U.S.C. sec. 6. 

2 Globe, 42d Cong., 2d sess. (1872), p. 617. 
See also pp. 609-610, 612, 617, 618, 674-675, 
and 678 for other references to the amend- 
ment. 

H. Rept. No. 2130, 56th Cong., 2d sess. 
(1900). 
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found. At a hearing before the committee 
on January 4, 1921, Mr. Tinkham made an 
18-page statement, replete with charts, in 
which he argued that the principal laws un- 
der which Negroes were disenfranchised were 
those requiring the ability to read or write 
and the payment of poll taxes as a pre- 
requisite for voting. His contention was 
that the very existence of the laws gave 
Congress the right to act and that no evi- 
dence was needed to show that the laws 
were being administered in a discriminatory 
manner.“ The bill as reported by the com- 
mittee did not take into account the provi- 
sions of the 14th amendment and the man- 
agers on both sides of the House refused 
Mr. Tinkham floor time in which to speak 
to this question. He finally offered an 
amendment which after lengthy debate was 
ruled out of order as not germane to the 
matter before the House.’ 

Throughout several sessions of Congress, 
Mr. Tinkham continued to press for enforce- 
ment of this section. Though he was con- 
cerned for the Negro, his principal interest 
seems to have been to secure equal repre- 
sentation for all under the provisions of the 
Constitution. One of his last efforts to en- 
force the section, so that “fraudulent 
majorities in Southern States [could not] 
elect the President and control the Con- 
gress” seems to have been made in 1927-28. 
On December 25, 1927 he introduced another 
resolution which would require the Com- 
mittee on the Census to make diligent in- 
quiry into the question of denial or abridg- 
ment of voting rights. On February 28, 1928, 
he spoke at length before the House urging 
that action be taken but 70th Congress took 
no action.” On June 24, 1929, he offered 
an amendment from the floor to the census 
and reapportionment bill which would re- 
quire the Bureau of the Census to ascertain 
the number of inhabitants in each State be- 
ing 21 years of age and citizens of the United 
States, whose right to vote at the election 
next preceding such census has been denied 
or abridged except for rebellion or other 
crime. The amendment was rejected by a 
vote of 109 to 122 (71 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
2348). On January 27, 1931, he introduced 
House Joint Resolution 484 which would have 
substituted for the method of apportionment 
set forth in section 2 of the 14th amendment 
one in which representation would be based 
upon the average number of citizens 21 years 
of age or over in each State who voted under 
the laws of the State at the last two presi- 
dential elections preceding the apportion- 
ment which would be made every 10 years. 
No action beyond reference to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was taken on the resolu- 
tion, 

Although no exhaustive search has been 
made in the Recorp to identify all measures 
which have been introduced to give effect to 
the 2d section of the 14th amendment, the 
only ones which have readily come to light 
since the days of Mr. Tinkham are those 
introduced by Senator McNamara, of Michi- 
gan, in the 85th and 86th Congresses. 

The McNamara proposal would establish a 
Joint Committee on Congressional Repre- 
sentation to determine after each biennial 
election whether the representation of any 
State should be reduced in accordance with 


5 Hearings before the Committee on the 
Census on apportionment of Representa- 
tives, Dec. 28 and 29, 1920, and Jan. 4, 5, and 
6, 1921, 634 Cong., 3d sess., pp. 97-115. See 
also pp. 28, 35, 68, for other statements ad- 
vocating enforcement of amendment XIV, 
sec. 2. 

60 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 1434, 1648, 
1682-1688. 

769 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 3727-3182. 
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the provisions of amendment XIV, section 2. 
The Senator first introduced this 

as an amendment to the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 when H.R. 6127 was being debated in 
the Senate. Senator Morse, of Oregon, Sen- 
ator Javrrs, of New York, and Senator CASE, 
of New Jersey, associated themselves with 
the Senator from Michigan in advocating it. 
By voice vote, however, the Senate rejected 
the proposal (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 103, 
pt. 10, pp. 13464-13465). The bill was re- 
introduced as S. 2709 but the 85th Congress 
took no further action on it. Senator Mc- 
Namara introduced the proposal again as S. 
1084 on February 17, 1959. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary but 
as yet the 86th Congress has taken no further 
action on the proposal. 


THE MEANING OF SECTION 2 


Before considering any questions about the 
possibility of desirability of enforcing this 
section, it seems appropriate to consider 
some of the questions which arise in trying 
to determine what it means. We know that 
all of the States in the exercise of their 
power to establish qualifications for voting 
have disenfranchised many groups of peo- 
ple for reasons besides participation in re- 
bellion or other crime. (Tables summarizing 
these qualifications and describing the 
groups disqualified are included as appen- 
dixes to this report.) R. A. Maurer (op. cit.) 
asks: 

“Did Congress and the States, when they 
approved this section, mean to deprive the 
States of their well-established and fully 
recognized power to fix reasonable restric- 
tions upon the right to vote, such as resi- 
dence, intelligence, property, tax payment, 
idiocy or lunacy, guardianship, pauperism?” 
(16 Geo. L. J. 314, 338.) 

How similar this question is to one asked 
by Senator Clark, of New Hampshire, dur- 
ing the Senate debate on section 2. 

“If the Senator will pardon me for a 
moment, I wish to inquire whether the 
committee’s attention was called to the fact 
that if any State excluded any person, say 
as Massachusetts does, for want of intelli- 
gence, this provision cuts down the repre- 
sentation of that State” (Globe, 39th Cong., 
Ist sess., p. 2767). 

The answer given him by Senator Howard, 
of Michigan, speaking for the Committee of 
Fifteen which did the major work in framing 
the reconstruction measures including this 
one, was as follows: 

“Certainly it does, no matter what may be 
the occasion of the restriction. It follows 
out the logical theory on which the Govern- 
ment was founded, that numbers shall be 
the basis of representation in Congress, the 
only true, practical, and safe republican 
principle. If, then, Massachusetts should 
so far forget herself as to exclude from the 
right of suffrage all persons who do not be- 
lieve with my honorable friend who sits near 
me [Mr. Sumner] on the subject of Negro 
suffrage, she would lose her representation 
in proportion to that exclusion. No matter 
what may be the ground of exclusion, 
whether a want of education, a want of prop- 
erty, a want of color, or a want of anything 
else, it is sufficient that the person is ex- 
cluded from the category of voters, and the 
State loses representation in proportion” 
(ibid.). 

The general principle seems clear but it 
becomes less so when we try to apply it to 
particular situations. If a State denies the 
right to vote to any one who has not paid 
@ poll tax, does the section contemplate ex- 
cluding from the population count all those 
males over 21 who did not pay the tax, or 
only those who could not pay the tax? Ifa 
State establishes a literacy test as a voting 
qualification, is it necessary that a man 
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take the test and fail it before he is dis- 
counted? The theory on which Mr. Crum- 
packer and Mr. Tinkham based their recom- 
mendations for reduction in apportionment 
would have discounted those who did not 
pay the tax and those who were considered 
illiterate whether they attempted to pass the 
test or not. Although the debate in 1866 
gives no conclusive answer to these ques- 
tions, those who did speak to them probably 
leaned to the meaning given the section by 
Mr. Crumpacker and Mr. Tinkham. If this 
be the true meaning, it would have to be 
applied to every restriction, however reason- 
able it might be. If one State denied the 
right to vote to all who had resided in the 
State less than 6 months, then all who fell 
in that class would be discounted whether 
they made any attempt to vote or not. If 
another State denied the right to all who 
resided in the State less than 10 years, all 
who fell in that class would be discounted. 
Presumably an equitable result would be 
reached because the less reasonable restric- 
tion would ordinarily embrace a much larger 
number of persons. 

There is yet another difficulty in discover- 
ing the meaning of section 2. It refers to 
rights which have been “abridged” as well 
as “denied.” In o usage, the terms 
are not necessarily synonymous, though they 
are sometimes used in ly. More 
significant is the fact that two such words 
would not ordinarily be used in a statute 
unless they were intended to have different 
meanings. It seems safe to say, however, 
that if “abridged” means anything less than 
“cut off” or “refuse to grant“ the section 
cannot be enforced. If, for instance, a right 
is to be considered abridged when a con- 
dition is put upon it then no State would 
be entitled to any Representatives at all, 
because every State has placed some con- 
dition on the right to vote other than those 
mentioned in section 2. Another of Mr. 
Howard’s replies sheds a little light on this 
question. When Senator Stewart, of Ne- 
vada, asked how the word “abridged” would 
operate, Senator Howard said: 

“The word ‘abridged’ I regard as a mere 
intensitive, applicable to the preceding sen- 
tence. 

“I suppose it would admit of the fol- 
lowing application: A State in the exer- 
cise of its sovereign power over the question 
of suffrage might permit one person to vote 
for a member of the State legislature, but 
prohibit the same person from voting for 
a Representative in Congress. That would 
be an abridgment of the right of suffrage; 
and that person would be included in the 
exclusion, so that the representation from 
the State would be reduced in proportion 
to the exclusion of persons whose rights 
would be excluded?” (Ibid.) 

Senator Stewart pressed for further clar- 
ification, asking: 

“Taking a case of this kind, suppose that 
in the South they should allow the Negroes 
to vote who had been in the Army, or who 
had educational qualifications; would those 
who did vote be included in the basis of 
representation, or would that be an abridg- 
ment of that class of persons so that they 
would be excluded?” (Ibid.) 

Though Senator Howard’s answer could 
have been clearer, it seems safe to say that 
it was his understanding that no one who 
voted would be excluded regardless of the 
conditions he had to meet in order to be 
qualified to vote. 

There is one additional problem of inter- 
pretation for us which did not exist for those 
who were considering the meaning of the 
section at the time of its adoption. What 
effect has the 19th amendment had on it? 
Since the States have been prohibited from 
denying the right to vote on account of sex, 
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must Congress exclude the females over 21 
years of age whose right to vote has been 
denied or abridged? Logically, section 2 of 
the 14th amendment should be construed as 
having been modified by the 19th amend- 
ment. If a State were to set up voting 
qualifications which discriminated against 
females, it would be only equitable to reduce 
its representation in the proportion which 
the number of such female citizens bears 
to the whole number of males and females 
21 years of age in the States. As a prac- 
tical matter, the result would be relatively 
the same whether women were taken into 
account or not, because there are no States 
which discriminate against females and be- 
cause the number of males and females of 
voting age is relatively equal. 

There is one final comment which should 
be made about the meaning of section 2. It 
provides that the “representation shall be 
reduced.” This language is materially dif- 
ferent from that which is used in the last 
sections of the 18th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments which provide that “the Congress shall 
have the power to enforce” them “by appro- 
priate legislation.” The language of section 
2 is mandatory, seeming to impose a duty 
of enforcing it, while the language of the 
other sections simply gives Congress the 
power to enact legislation or not as it sees 
fit, 

In summarizing the meaning of section 2 
we can say that although the congressional 
debate at the time of its adoption makes it 
quite clear that its primary purpose was to 
encourage the Southern States to enfranchise 
the Negro without requiring that they do so, 
by providing for a reduction of a State’s 
political power in proportion to the number 
denied the right to vote, it is also quite clear 
that the section was consciously framed in 
language broad enough to require reduction 
in the representation of any State which de- 
nied the right to vote to any male citizen, 
black or white, 21 years of age or over, for 
any reason except participation in rebellion 
or other crime. To enforce the amendment 
as its plain meaning and the congressional 
debate at the time of its adoption seem to 
indicate it was intended to be enforced. Con- 
gress would have to take into account denials 
of the right to vote based on literacy, idiocy, 
insanity, pauperism, length of residence, pay- 
ment of taxes, or subscription to a loyalty 
oath, and whatever other restrictions a State 
imposes on the right of franchise. 


THE MEANS OF ENFORCEMENT 


Once the meaning of section 2 has been es- 
tablished the next question to be answered 
is, “How can the Congress enforce it?” The 
answer to this question is not difficult to 
find but the numbers on which a reappor- 
tionment would be based certainly are. The 
most obvious way for Congress to enforce 
the section would be to direct the Bureau of 
the Census to ascertain for each State the 
number of citizens over 21 who were denied 
the right to vote for any reason except par- 
ticipation in rebellion or other crime. 

In order to gather such statistics each 
census taker would have to be familiar with 
the State election qualification laws and the 
questions he asked would have to be framed 
very carefully in order to determine whether 
an individual who made no attempt to vote 
would have been ineligible under the law 
even if he had tried. 

In some States this would be relatively 
easy to determine. Under Michigan law, for 
instance, the only reason a citizen 21 or over 
may be denied the right to vote is that he 
has lived in the State for less than 6 months 
and in a city or township for less than 30 
days. There are several other States in 
which the determination would be almost as 
simple as it would be in Michigan. Among 
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them are Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

In many other States the determination 
would be exceedingly difficult. In Alabama, 
for instance, in addition to longer residence 
requirements, the law requires that the per- 
son be of good character and embrace the 
duties and obligations of citizenship under 
the Constitution of the United States and 
Alabama, that he be able to read and write 
in English any article of the Constitution 
of the United States which may be sub- 
mitted to him by the board of registrars 
and that he must have paid all poll taxes 
due for the 2 preceding years. He would 
also be disqualified if he were an idiot or 
insane person. There are at least 19 States 
which have some sort of literacy require- 
ment; 5 which require a poll tax payment; 
44 which exclude idiots, insane persons or 
persons under guardianship; and 9 which 
exclude paupers. The most difficult deter- 
minations for the census taker to make 
would be those in connection with character 
and literacy. Little need be said about 
character determinations. Literacy deter- 
minations need more attention. 

Although the Bureau of the Census pub- 
lishes estimates of illiteracy, statistics by 
age for States were last available from the 
1930 census. By Bureau definition, illiter- 
acy is “the inability to read and write either 
in English or any other language.” The 
following paragraph was included in a re- 
cent Bureau report containing a table of 
estimates of illiteracy by States as of 1950: 

“Statistics collected in the current popu- 
lation survey show that about three-fourths 
of the population with no schooling and 
somewhat more than one-half of those with 
only 1 year of school are illiterate, and pro- 
gressively smaller proportions of persons 
with 3, 4, and 5 years of school report that 
they cannot read and write. All persons 
with 6 or more years of school completed 
are assumed to be literate. Since educa- 
tional attainment tends to be low among 
older persons, rural residents, and non- 
whites, the presence of a large proportion of 
these persons in the population of a State 
tends to be associated with a lower level of 
education of the population and, hence, a 
higher proportion of illiterates” (Current 
Population Reports, series P-23, No. 6). 

The estimated number of illiterates 15 
years old and over runs from a low of 3,000 
in Nevada to a high of 407,000 in New York; 
and in tages, from a low of 0.9 in Iowa 
to a high of 9.8 in Louisiana. In addition 
to the fact that these statistics include 
people under 21 and aliens they are not use- 
ful for 14th amendment purposes for an- 
other reason. They would be inadequate for 
States, like New York, which disfranchise a 
significant number of citizens who are liter- 
ate in languages other than English, or for 
those States in which, by discriminatory ad- 
ministration of literacy tests, people who 
can read and write English are disqualified 
from voting. 

There is an additional problem which will 
be considered here, though it may properly 
belong in the earlier discussion on the mean- 
ing of section 2. In States which require 
previous registration as a condition for vot- 
ing, how should the man be counted who 
is turned away from the polls because he has 
not registered? And what of the man who 
has not registered and does not bother to 
appear at the polls because he knows he 
would be turned away. In each of these 
cases we presume a man who is otherwise 
qualified to vote. If such persons are to be 
excluded in apportioning Representatives 
their number might be much larger than 
those excluded for all other reasons put 
together, If such persons are not excluded, 
would the constitutional mandate be truly 
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carried out? Probably not. And this an- 
swer leads us to our next question, 

If Congress should decide to enforce sec- 
tion 2, must it base its reduction in appor- 
tionment upon an actual count of all kinds 
of denials of the right to vote or may it 
base the reduction upon something less? 
May it, for example, single out denials be- 
cause of failure to meet literacy requirements 
and ignore denials for any other reason? 
And may it base the reduction upon esti- 
mates rather than upon an actual count? 
Representatives Crumpacker and Tinkham 
would agree that Congress may base the re- 
duction upon estimates and may ignore 
denials for reasons about which it has no 
adequate information on which to base a re- 
duction. Not all would agree with these 
gentlemen, however. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Tinkham, in a statement before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Census, 
calls attention to a committee resolution of 
June 2, 1951, which reads: 

“It is the opinion of the committee that 
these provisions [of sec. 2] clearly require 
as proper procedure the introduction of a bill 
or resolution providing for an investigation 
with reference to a particular election in a 
specific State or States, as to whether in such 
election in such State or States the right 
to vote was denied, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, to citizens entitled to the right 
to vote.“ 

Whatever may be the correct answer in 
terms of the intention of those who adopted 
the amendment, or of its true meaning or 
in terms of reaching a just and equitable 
result, the answer in terms of the sheer power 
of Congress seems quite clear. Congress can 
do whatever it chooses to do without much 
likelihood of any court review of its action, 
or of its refusal to act. In an action brought 
on the theory that Virginia would be en- 
titled to four rather than nine Represent- 
atives if section 2 were enforced, a U.S. dis- 
trict court upheld a motion to dismiss based 
on the ground that “questions relating to the 
apportionment of Representatives among the 
several States are political in their nature 
and reside exclusively within the determi- 
nation of Congress.” In affirming the judg- 
ment of the lower court, the court of appeals 
stated: 

“We think that this contention presents 
a question political in its nature which must 
be determined by the legislative branch of 
the Government and is not justiciable, It 
is well known that the elective franchise 
has been limited or denied to citizens in 
various States of the Union in past years, but 
no serious attempt has been made by Con- 

to enforce the mandate of the 2d sec- 
tion of 14th amendment, and it is noteworthy 
that there are no instances in which the 
courts have attempted to revise the appor- 
tionment of Representatives by Congress.“ 

If the Congress did act to enforce the sec- 
ond section of the amendment, any com- 
plaint that the apportionment was wrong 
would presumably be based upon the alleged 
failure of the United States to guarantee to 
the States a republican form of government 
as required by Article IV, section 4 of the 
Constitution. But the Supreme Court has 
indicated that questions arising under this 
section rest with the Congress to decide.“ 


$ Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Census on Apportionment 
of Representatives, House of Representatives, 
67th Cong., Ist sess., June 27, 28, 29, 1921, 
ime 

o Saunders v. Wilkins, 152 F. 2d. 235, 237— 
238 (4th Cir. 1945); cert. denied, 328 U.S. 870 
(1946) ; rehearing denied, 329 U.S, 825 (1949). 

1 Luther v. Borden, 7 How. 1, 42 (1849). 
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In summary, it may be said that, however 
difficult it might be to acquire the informa- 
tion on which to base a reduction in appor- 
tionment, such information can be obtained 
and the 2d section of the 14th amendment 
can be enforced. The most logical source 
for information on which to base a reduc- 
tion in apportionment is the same source 
on which the Congress relies for statistics 
on which to base apportionment, the Bureau 
of the Census. The Congress, however, must 
give the Bureau more than a restatement of 
section 2 like the one which appears in 
section 6 of title 2 of the United States Code. 
It must tell the Bureau in specific terms 
what information it wants. 


SHOULD THE 14TH AMENDMENT, SECTION 2, 
BE ENFORCED? 


If it be admitted that section 2 of the 
14th amendment was not repealed by the 
15th amendment and that it is intelligible 
enough to be enforceable then there is no 
valid ground on which to base an argument 
that it should not be enforced. Every pro- 
vision of the Constitution must be given 
full operational effect. Failure to enforce 
any provision of the Constitution necessarily 
weakens the basic charter of the Govern- 
ment. 

Not all are willing to admit, however, 
either that meaning of the section is clear, 
or that the section has not, in effect, been 
repealed by the 15th amendment. And, even 
among those who admit these premises, there 
are many who think it would be unwise to 
penalize a State for exercising the rights 
derived from article I, section 2, and re- 
served to it under the 10th amendment, to 
establish reasonable requirements of resi- 
dence and literacy for qualifying its elec- 
torate. 

In the next two sections of the paper, an 
effort will be made to set forth some illus- 
trative arguments both for and against en- 
forcement without any conscious attempt 
to favor one position or another. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST ENFORCEMENT 

1. Section 2 of the 14th amendment has 
been repealed by the 15th amendment. The 
purpose of section 2 was to encourage the 
Southern States to enfranchise the Negro. 
It did not prohibit the States from denying 
the Negro the right to vote but required re- 
duction in representation to the extent of 
such denial. There were many who advo- 
cated an outright grant of the franchise to 
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the Negro and others who thought it too 
soon for the Negro to exercise that right 
intelligently. Section 2 was a compromise 
between these opposing positions and with 
the adoption of the 15th amendment it be- 
came obsolete and was in effect repealed. 

2. The Constitution, from its adoption, 
gave the States the right to establish quali- 
fications for its voters. It is inconceivable 
that this section contemplated the imposi- 
tion of a penalty on the States for making 
the right to vote depend upon reasonable 
conditions like residence, literacy, or even 
sanity. Democracy derives its strength from 
the sound judgment of the electorate in 
casting its vote. How can a stranger in town 
vote wisely in the selection of a mayor? Or 
how can one vote intelligently for State or 
Federal officers if one is not reasonably fa- 
miliar with the institutions of government? 

3. The section is so unintelligible that it 
cannot be enforced. Or if its meaning be 
clear it would be impossible to make the 
determinations and assemble the statistics 
which are ni in order to make a 
thoroughly equitable reapportionment based 
on denials of the right to vote in each of the 
States. 

4. Whatever attempt is made to reduce 
apportionment because of denials of the 
right to vote the Congress cannot and should 
not confine itself to the consideration of 
denials on account of race or color. At the 
time the 14th amendment was adopted it 
was proposed that such denials be the only 
ones considered and the proposal was re- 
jected. If representation is unequal now, to 
ignore denials for other reasons while weigh- 
ing denials because of race would cause an 
imbalance in representation in the other 
direction. Such result was not intended by 
the amendment. 

ARGUMENTS FOR ENFORCEMENT 

1. The section has not been expressly re- 
pealed by the 15th amendment. Nor can 
any repeal by implication be read into it, 
The 15th amendment deals only with denials 
or abridgments of the right to vote because 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. It prohibits the States from making 
such denials. Insofar as the 14th amend- 
ment impliedly permitted such denials, it 
may have been repealed. But it cannot be 
understood that if a State should make such 
denials, its apportionment can no longer be 
reduced. Moreover, section 2 of the 14th 
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amendment is not limited to denials because 
of race or color. It embraces all denials for 
any reason except participation in rebellion 
or other crime. Whatever effect the 15th 
amendment could have on denials because of 
race or color, it could have no effect on 
denials for any other reason. 

2. Section 2 does not prohibit the States 
from establishing reasonable voter qualifica- 
tions or for that matter from establishing 
unreasonable voter qualifications. It simply 
sets up an entirely new system of apportion- 
ing Representatives. The p basis for 
representation is to be the whole number of 
persons in a State. But that number is to 
be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of citizens 21 years of age or over 
who are denied the right to vote save for 
participation in rebellion or other crime 
bears to the total number of citizens 21 or 
over. If a State establishes property quali- 
fications, which under the Constitution it 
is permitted to do, its representation is to 
be reduced in proportion to the number of 
people of voting age who do not meet the 
qualification. This is true for any other 
condition on the right to vote. It is quite 
clear from the legislative history of the sec- 
tion that this was intended to be its effect. 

3. The section is not unintelligible. The 
reluctance to enforce it may be due to an 
unwillingness to accept the plain meaning 
of the section rather than to any innate ob- 
scurity in the section itself. 

4. So long as the section remains unen- 
forced the House of Representatives does not 
have the balance the Constitution intended 
that it have. Because the statistics neces- 
sary to enforce it would be difficult to obtain 
is no reason to neglect to obtain them. It is 
difficult to ascertain the total number of 
persons in a State. Yet this must be done. 
And when it is done there are sometimes dis- 
agreements about the results which are ob- 
tained. After the census in 1920, some States, 
including Kansas and Mississippi, objected to 
the results which were obtained. Yet the 
apportionment was made. Unquestionably 
whatever statistics were obtained to furnish 
a basis for reduction in apportionment would 
also give rise to some objections. But no 
one can complain if a reasonable effort is 
made to obtain valid statistics and then 
apply them in a manner which is reasonably 
calculated to result in the kind of equitable 
apportionment of Representatives contem- 
plated by section 2. 
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THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ACT 
AND MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the terms of the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act, a 3-year 
program of grants were to be made to 


many of our major cities to plan pro- 
grams that would prevent further in- 
creases in the crime rate among so many 
of our young people. These programs 
were to find ways and means of pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency by provid- 
ing constructive and useful alternatives 
to crime. 

The first target area chosen was the 
lower east side of Manhattan which I 


have had the honor to represent in this 
Congress since 1957. New York City 
received funds to put into operation a 
program which was to concentrate large- 
ly on job training and improving the vo- 
cational skills of the area youth to en- 
able them to find employment in private 
industry. 

An article recently appeared in the 
New York Times which commented on 
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the progress of New York’s mobilization 
for youth project. The article included 
pictures of some of the young people 
taking part in the program and showed 
them in training programs ranging from 
operating gasoline stations and learning 
auto mechanics to operating and waiting 
on tables in a neighborhood luncheon- 
ette. In all, the article pointed out that 
nearly 500 young people are currently 
undergoing job training, and some 180 
are already employed in private indus- 
try. 

The guiding philosophy of mobiliza- 
tion for youth is explained by Mr. James 
McCarthy, the project director. He 
comments in the article that “Delin- 
quency can be prevented only if young 
people are given a genuine opportunity 
to behave differently.” There can be no 
doubt that training these young people 
to hold responsible positions of employ- 
ment is a worthwhile undertaking; and 
I am delighted that such an ambitious 
program was started in my city and in 
that part of my district which houses so 
many of the underprivileged youth of 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that others might 
find the New York Times article of con- 
siderable interest for, in addition to 
describing the progress that is being 
made in New York, the article indicates 
that the help provided by the Congress 
has been meaningful. The Juvenile De- 
linquency Act has resulted in new and 
comprehensive programs to combat 
juvenile delinquency in our cities that 
would not otherwise have been possible. 
These programs will not only aid our 
young people, but will lead to a stronger 
America as well. 

I submit for my colleagues’ considera- 
tion the article of May 23, 1963, by 
Layhmond Robinson entitled “Juvenile 
Project Making Headway”: 

{From the New York Times, May 23, 1963] 
JUVENILE PROJECT MAKING HEADWAY 
(By Layhmond Robinson) 

At a gas station on the Lower East Side 
a carowner gets the same cheerful, efficient 
service he finds at most other modern filling 
stations. 

But he quickly detects this difference: All 
the attendants, except the manager, are 
teenagers. 

And, as he prepares to drive out of the 
station, at East Houston Street and Avenue 
B, he is handed this note by a polite youth: 

“You have been served by a trainee of 
Mobilization for Youth. We have similar 
work training programs in a number of 
occupations. We would appreciate your help 
in finding jobs. Won't you please call 
OR 7-0400 to place your job order?” 

The station is an “MFY” station, operated 


under the auspices of Mobilization for 
Youth, Inc. 


EFFORT TO SOLVE A RIDDLE 

The youths, the services station, the man- 
ager and the telephone number are all part 
of the most ambitious and best-financed ef- 
fort in the Nation to solve the riddle of ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Armed with an experimental, 3-year blue- 
print and $13 million Mobilization for Youth 
seeks to find the most practical approaches 
to the problem of preventing and controlling 
Juvenile delinquency. 

The youths at the MFY gas station are 
trainees who are paid $1.25 an hour. Like 
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others at the MFY luncheonette; the MFY 
woodwork shop and similar projects, they 
are supervised by professionals in their par- 
ticular line of work. 

More than 1,000 youths have applied to 
participate in the program since it began last 
October 15. Nearly 500 are currently under- 
going training. About 180 are holding down 
jobs in private industry. 


COMPOSITION OF PROJECT 


Mobilization for Youth is a nonprofit cor- 
poration of representatives of settlement 
houses, welfare agencies, religious institu- 
tions and other groups on the lower East Side. 

Its history began in 1957 when increasing 
juvenile delinquency in the area led these 
representatives to begin developing a pro- 
gram of research and action. Its blueprint 
was completed last July. 

Researchers from Columbia University are 
studying data compiled from its operations 
as the basis for recommendations for a per- 
manent antidelinquency project in the city 
and the Nation. 

The program is supported by the National 
Institute of Mental Health; the New York 
City government; the President's Committee 
on Delinquency and Youth Crime, and the 
Ford Foundation. 

The area in which the project’s directors 
seek the solution to delinquency spans 67 
blocks. Its delinquency rate increased 70 
percent over a 3-year period before Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth began its program. 

The area is one of the most ethnically di- 
verse sections of the city, with Jews and 
Puerto Ricans predominating but with large 
numbers of Negroes and residents of Italian 
and Irish lineage. 

“Our operation is based on what we be- 
lieve to be a very practical theory,” says 
James E. McCarthy, the project’s big, pink- 
faced administrative director. 

“It is that delinquency can be prevented 
only if young people are given genuine op- 
portunities to behave differently. We pro- 
vide them with natural and stimulating 
work programs and with creative educational 
programs. But we don’t stop there. We 
work with their families too. 

HANDICAPS OF POVERTY 

“Essentially we are attacking the handi- 
caps imposed by poverty. We are trying to 
stimulate a neighborhood of some 107,000 
people to recognize that they have the 
means—if they try—to change their condi- 
tion, that they can influence their own fu- 
tures, that they can fight city hall, that they 
make their neighborhood a much better 
place in which to live. 

“We don’t expect to revolutionize the Low- 
er East Side. But we expect to leave be- 
hind techniques that will help this neigh- 
borhood to manage its own affairs and to 
give its children some goals to shoot for.” 

A conspicuous part of the project is its 
work program, This seeks to prepare both 
high school graduates and drop-outs for jobs 
in private industry. 

They include boys and girls who because 
of their lack of skills—or because of their at- 
titudes, grooming habits, speech, fear of 
racial discrimination or other factors—are 
not deemed “employable” by private indus- 
try. 

They are trained in actual work programs 
for 3 to 6 months until they learn the skills 
and the social graces needed in a competitive 
society. They are then referred by Mobili- 
zation for Youth to jobs throughout the city, 
through a liaison with the New York State 
Employment Service. 

ARRANGEMENT WITH UNION 


The organization has recently arranged 
with the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union to give instruction to selected 
trainees in the needle trades. Others are 
going into a training program for nurses 
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aids and hospital orderlies. Some are work- 
ing in department stores. 

The program has stirred the community 
and has drawn both heavy applause and 
sharp criticism. 

Recently a group of teenagers picketed the 
headquarters of Mobilization for Youth at 
214 East Second Street. They charged that 
the project was showing favoritism in job 
training to members of juvenile gangs. 

Mr. McCarthy denies this. We, of course, 
have some children with records of delin- 
quency in our work groups,” he says. 

“That is one of our projects—to work with 
them,” he goes on, “But we do not show 
favoritism to anyone and we are pleased to 
note that the pickets were trying to get 
in—not out—of our program.” 


OTHER CRITICISM HEARD 


Other criticism has been made by Con- 
gressmen and civic leaders who feel the $13 
million given to the project can be better 
spent on other programs. Some shopkeepers 
grumble that the project’s operations com- 
pete with their own businesses. 

But Mr. McCarthy and his colleagues roll 
with the punches. 

“We expect criticism,” he asserts. “Some 
of the things we are doing are challenging 
to some of the vested interests, such as the 
slum lords who exploit the poor.” 

“One of the popular notions we've already 
disproved,” says George A. Brager, the di- 
rector of the project’s action programs, “is 
that slum children don’t want to work. 
We've found they’re very eager to learn if 
they have the opportunity to learn and to 
work.” 

Mr. McCarthy said that the organization 
planned extensive campaigns to educate 
lower East Side residents in their rights and 
obligations as tenants and in the uses of 
the ballot to effect social changes. 

Another part of the MFY program is its 
hiring of high school students to tutor 
younger children. The tutors work 6 hours 
a week. 

Other projects include efforts to curb nar- 
cotics addiction, activity to stimulate better 
housekeeping habits among mothers, and 
individual and family guidance. 


CHANGES IN THE TAX TREATMENT 
OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, as is the 
desire of all Members of the House, I am 
strongly in favor of eliminating what- 
ever inequities may exist in our present 
tax laws. I am equally committed to 
whatever revisions may be necessary to 
spur the national economy. 

I am deeply concerned, however, with 
some of the administration’s proposals 
now pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. I refer particularly 
to changes in the tax treatment of natu- 
ral resources. 

The four pending changes in the nat- 
ural resources tax provisions would: 

First. Revise the method of computing 
the 50-percent net income limitation on 
percentage depletion by providing that 
any loss sustained on a given property in 
1 year be carried over into subsequent 
years for the purpose of reducing the net 
income from that property in succeeding 
years upon which the 50-percent limita- 
tion is based. 

However, to lessen the impact of such 
a change on depletion in a single year, 
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the administration recommends that the 
application of the carryover in any 1 
year be limited to an amount which will 
reduce depletion no more than one-half 
of the amount otherwise allowable. 

Second. Revoke the option previously 
granted in 1954 permitting separate 
properties within an operating unit to 
be combined and treated as one property 
for depletion purposes. 

This would restore the property rules 
which were in effect under the 1939 code. 
If enacted, any aggregations of proper- 
ties previously formed would have to be 
broken up and treated as separate prop- 
erties after 1963. 

Third. Provide that gains on sale of 
mineral properties be taxed as ordinary 
income to the extent of drilling and de- 
pletion deductions taken after 1963. 

This would be a recoupment provision 
requiring that prior deductions for de- 
pletion—up to cost—and drilling costs 
be restored to income by denying capi- 
tal gain treatment. This would tend to 
discourage future sales of oil properties 
including ABC sales. 

Fourth. Make a dual change involv- 
ing mineral exploration and production 
in foreign countries: one, further re- 
stricting the allowance of foreign tax 
credits; the other, preventing the deduc- 
tion of foreign exploration and develop- 
ment costs to the extent that they exceed 
foreign income. 

Reduction of percentage depletion, or 
adverse changes of other tax measures 
applying to exploration and production 
and sale of oil and gas reserves, would 
admittedly result in greater tax revenues 
in the period immediately following the 
taking of such measures. But this would 
be only a transient condition. 

I do not believe that is what we are 
looking for. 

In the event that tax provisions ap- 
plying to oil and gas production were 
adversely rearranged, impairment of a 
great and essential industry would be 
inevitable. 

Exploration and production budgets 
would necessarily be curtailed to con- 
form with a new level of recovery of cap- 
ital, Drilling would decline. In Okla- 
homa, where there are over 18 million 
nonproductive acres under lease, we 
would expect many lease blocks to be 
dropped. This would be to the detri- 
ment of landowner income. And re- 
member, the farmer or landowner pays 
‘a Federal income tax on lease bonuses 
and rentals. 

There would be less employment on 
drilling rigs and producing properties; 
less income, and fewer taxes. The vast 
research projects aimed at increasing 
the recovery of petroleum from proven 
reserves would be restricted. Steel for 
drilling rigs and steel for pipelines would 
be in shorter demand. This would ad- 
versely influence taxable income all the 
way back to the Mesaba iron ore deposits 
of Minnesota and the steel furnaces of 
Pittsburgh. 

While the oil industry could not bal- 
ance its budget overnight, I can easily 
foresee conferences being held in every 
oil company office across the country the 
very first day of business following a 
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change in the petroleum tax picture as 
proposed by measures we now have un- 
der consideration. And petroleum tax 
consultants would be besieged by thou- 
sands of small, individual producers. 

Adverse tax action in this area would 
also shrink the risk dollars that are con- 
stantly being sought by the industry to 
supplement its own capital in the financ- 
ing of exploratory and development ven- 
tures. Present tax laws applying to pe- 
troleum give recognition to the risks 
involved. Were the Congress to reduce 
these tax factors, this risk money would 
dwindle, possibly to the vanishing point. 
The only alternative would be for Con- 
gress to also reduce the risks and I doubt 
seriously this can be done. 

Every county in my district in Okla- 
homa is productive of oil and gas. Gen- 
erally speaking, the cost of each drilled 
well approaches $100,000. It requires 
economic fortitude of high caliber to 
assign capital in the suggested amounts 
to a venture that may not recover a 
dime in profits. Those of you who have 
ventured into a part interest in an ex- 
ploratory well can appreciate the reality 
of my statement. 

In conclusion, independent oilmen in 
addition to trying to unravel and expose 
the oil tax proposals for what they really 
are, are equally concerned about new 
proposals that may lie ahead. There is 
cause to think that the current pro- 
posals—launched as they were under the 
misleading banner of correcting unin- 
tended defects—are merely forerunners 
to an all-out attack upon the oil and gas 
tax structure. On the other hand, this 
may be the beginning of a series of back- 
door attacks on oil tax provisions de- 
signed to accomplish indirectly the same 
end result. 

Adverse tax action on petroleum 
would take its toll, over the long term, 
in decreased Federal taxes. There 
would be regression of a basic industry 
from its present level of activity to a 
new and lower plateau. 

Instead of such action, I submit that 
we must keep our resources working for 
us. Only by that means can we be as- 
sured of a sound tax base and an ex- 
panding industry. 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANCIS E. 
WALTER, A FINE AMERICAN 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
son] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to join so many 
others of this House in paying last re- 
spects to our late distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Francis E. Walter, 
of Pennsylvania. 

One of the most senior Members of 
this House—ranking sixth in order of 
seniority—the Honorable Francis Walter 
was the longest serving Democratic 
Sany Representative from his native 
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A man cannot spend 30 years as a 
Member of this body without leaving a 
mark on the pages of American history. 
Mr. Walter left his mark. Coauthor of 
the Immigration Act that bears his 
name; chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities; second- 
ranking member of the House Judiciary 
Committee—there was no major legis- 
lation that passed through this House 
that Mr. Walter did not involve himself 


with. - 
I did not know him well. I wish I 
could have had that privilege. For he 


was a just man and a good man. He 
was attacked by many vocal individuals 
and groups for his work with the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and 
he was attacked for his work in the area 
of immigration laws. However, Francis 
Walter accepted attacks and criticism 
because he believed he was doing the best 
he could for his country. 

This is the one feature that stands out 
in my recollection of our distinguished 
colleague, Here was a man that truly 
loved America. He loved his country so 
much he was prepared to bear any crit- 
icism—any attack—to do right for 
America, and he was not only a fighter 
on the floor of this House; in both World 
Wars Mr. Walter served his country in 
uniform. 

Surely here is a proud record. Fran- 
cis Walter served this House well. He 
served his country well. We shall not 
soon forget this man, and his sense of 
patriotism can inspire us all. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is an honor to pay tribute to so fine 
an American. 


THE LATE EMIL V. PACINI 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MurrHy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with great shock that I learned 
of the passing of Emil V. Pacini in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Pacini was a very dear friend of 
mine for many years. He was an out- 
standing Chicagoan, having been a leader 
in the civic and political life of Chicago 
for many years. 

Mr. Pacini was the Democratic ward 
committeeman of the 10th ward of Chi- 
cago and represented that ward in the 
Chicago City Council for over 20 years. 
His major contribution to the city was 
the enactment of the legislation of the 
Chicago Comprehensive Zoning Ordi- 
nance, and the modernization of the 
Chicago Building Code. 

My association with him in the city 
council and the County Central Commit- 
tee of the Democratic Party of Cook 
County enabled me to become aware of 
his strong character and devotion to his 
public duties. 

The city of Chicago will experience 
great loss, especially the people of the 
South Chicago community. My sympa- 
thy to Mrs. Pacini and family in this 
great hour of grief. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr, Foreman (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) , for the remainder of the week, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Stinson, for Friday, June 7, and 
Monday, June 10, 1963, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. SxusiTz (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for June 6 and 7, to attend fu- 
neral in Kansas of his administrative 
assistant, Col. Robert L. Thompson. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 15 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter there- 
in. 

Mr. Stratton, for 60 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
Nycaarp), for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
June 12, 1963. 

Mr. Bruce (at the request of Mr. Ny- 
GAARD), for 1 hour, on Wednesday, June 
12, 1963. 

Mr. WEAVER (at the request of Mr. NY- 
GAARD), for 1 hour, on Tuesday, June 11, 
1963. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 30 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Vinson to revise and extend re- 
marks made by him in Committee of the 
Whole on H.R. 6500 and to include a ta- 
ble relating to the Reserves. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Nycaarp) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Gramo (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter in his 
special order for today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Murpxry of New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Leccerr and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Dapparro. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 48 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 6, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


893. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the review of automatic data processing 
operations at the Chicago, II., Regional Dis- 
bursing Office, Bureau of Accounts, Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

894. A letter from the national commander, 
Civil Air Patrol, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the Civil Air Patrol for the calen- 
dar year 1962, pursuant to Public Law 476, 
79th Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

895. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting plans for works of improvement 
relating to the following watersheds: Buck- 
horn-Mesa, Ariz; Tupelo Bayou, Ark.; 
Naalehu, Hawali; Caney Creek, Okla.; Bear- 
Pierce-Cedar Creek, Nebr.; Thompson Creek 
(supplemental), Tenn.; and Bellwood, Nebr., 
pursuant to section 5 of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended (16 US.C. 1005), and Executive 
Order No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

896. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations) transmitting additional material re- 
lating to a letter dated August 31, 1962, per- 
taining to estimated cost of certain facilities 
projects for the Air National Guard, pur- 
suant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C, 2233a (1); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

897. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the need to deter overinsurance and to 
curtail certain free coverage under the Fed- 
eral employees health benefits program which 
is administered by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

898. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to include certain officers and 
employees of the Department of Labor within 
the provisions of sections 111 and 1114 of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating to 
assaults and homicides”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

899. A letter from the Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives pursuant to section 1(c) 
(ii) of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Authorization Act for the 
fiscal year 1963 (76 Stat. 382); to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

900. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting plans for works of improvement 
relating to the following watersheds: Big 
Nance Creek, Ala.; Apache Junction-Gilbert, 
Ariz; Williams-Chandler, Ariz.; Little Talla- 
poosa River, Ga.; Chuquatonchee Creek, 
Miss,; Stillwater Creek, Okla.; and Guayanes 
River, P.R., pursuant to section 5 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), and 
Executive Order No. 10654 of January 20, 
1956; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 3050. A bill to 
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expand the authority of the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment to settle claims not cognizable under 
the Tort Claims Act; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 362). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 3999. A bill to 
amend section 66 of title 2 of the Canal Zone 
Code; with amendment (Rept. No. 363). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 5781. A bill to 
amend the act of August 1, 1939, to provide 
that professional nurses shall be registered 
as staff officers in the U.S. merchant marine; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 364). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 6812. A bill to amend section 1804(c) 
of title 38, United States Code, to clarify the 
requirement that veterans’ housing loans 
be made only to veterans occupying, or in- 
tending to occupy, the housing as their 
homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 


fairs. 
By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 6813. A bill to amend Public Law 86- 
518 and section 506 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to authorize the amendment of 
contracts between shipowners and the United 
States dealing with vessels whose life has 
been extended by Public Law 86-518; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

H.R. 6814. A bill to amend title 12 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to re- 
move certain limitations with respect to war 
risk insurance issued under the provisions 
of such title; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 6815. A bill for the relief of the town 
of Hancock, Mass.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6816. A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to the deductibility of certain 
business entertainment, etc., expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

ELR. 6817. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, with respect to the 
hours of operation of certain broad 
stations; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

HR. 6818. A bill to amend section 902(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
allow a credit for foreign taxes paid by a 
foreign corporation 20 percent or more of 
the voting stock of which is owned by an- 
other foreign corporation in which a domes- 
tic corporation has a substantial stock inter- 
est; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 6819. A bill to amend section 902 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the allowance of a credit to corpo- 
rate stockholders for foreign taxes paid by 
certain foreign corporations; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 6820. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act to 
prevent the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from discriminating against any area of the 
country in the sale or delivery of feed grains; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 6821. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
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district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6822. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Peace and Security Act of 1961 to 
provide for the establishment and support 
of a Western Hemisphere police force; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 6823. A bill to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize the 
Governor of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to vote for 
an increase in the Bank’s authorized capital 
stock; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 6824. A bill to amend chapter 35, re- 
lating to war orphan’s educational assist- 
ance, of title 38 of the United States Code 
in order to increase the amount of allow- 
ances paid pursuant to such chapter; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 6825. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland 
retirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

E.R. 6826. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income 
tax credit for tuition expenses of the tax- 
payer or his spouse or a dependent at an 
institution of higher education, and an ad- 
ditional credit for gifts or contributions 
made to any institution of higher education; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 6827. A bill to promote better racial 
relations through the establishment of a 
U.S. Intercultural Center; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6828. A bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act, as 
amended, to provide for labeling of economic 
poisons with registration numbers, to elimi- 
nate registration under protest, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 6829. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 to authorize the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator to 
make urban planning grants thereunder for 
the provision of planning assistance to In- 
dian reservations; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 6830. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to permit premium compen- 
sation of firefighting employees to be con- 
sidered as basic salary for the purposes of 
such act; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 6831. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to impose a limita- 
tion upon the time for the institution of 
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deportation proceedings, and a limitation 

upon the time for the loss of U.S. nation- 

ality; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GILL: 

H.R. 6832. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to impose a limita- 
tion upon the time for the institution of de- 
portation proceedings, and a limitation upon 
the time for the loss of U.S. nationality; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 6833. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to make the de- 
portation provisions thereof inapplicable to 
any alien admitted for permanent residence 
prior to his 14th birthday or to any alien who 
has continuously resided in the United 
States for 10 years immediately following his 
admission; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GILL: 

H.R. 6834. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to make the de- 
portation provisions thereof inapplicable to 
any alien admitted for permanent residence 
prior to his 14th birthday or to any alien who 
has continuously resided in the United 
States for 10 years immediately following his 
admission; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6835. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Federal Power Act, to prohibit abandon- 
ment of facilities and service without the 
consent of the Federal Power Commission; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.J. Res. 461. Joint resolution amending 
the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1937 to provide for the development of a tax 
assessment system which will effectively halt 
the creation and spread of blight and slums 
in the District of Columbia, and to stimu- 
late and assist private redevelopment and 
rehabilitation of real property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 389. Resolution providing addition- 
al compensation for certain employees in the 
office of the Doorkeeper of the House; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 390. Resolution authorizing in- 
creases in basic compensation of certain em- 
ployees in the office of the Sergeant at Arms; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 391. Resolution providing addition- 
al compensation for certain employees in the 
office of the Doorkeeper of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Res. 392. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedures of the Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to legislation au- 
thorizing the minting of a 50-cent coin 
commemorating the centenary of the Battle 
of Gettysburg and the delivery of Lincoln's 
Gettysburg address; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
call a convention for the purpose of propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 6836. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Suarez Tejon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 6837. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Ele- 
anora Vasconi (nee Trentanove); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 6838. A bill for the relief of Sotirios 
John Pappathasiou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6839. A bill for the relief of Helen J. 

Googins; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 6840. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
K. Melich (also known as Franz Kuntner 
Melich) and his wife, Maria Melich (also 
known as Maria Toth De Melich); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6841. A bill for the relief of Kathleen 
Scott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6842. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Maria Soldavini; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
By Mr. BELL: 
H.R. 6843. A bill for the relief of David 
Sheppard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

150. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the chairman, Board of Supervisors, Del 
Norte County, Crescent City, Calif., express- 
ing support for S. 1275 relating to water 
rights in the Western States, and urging its 
adoption by the Congress; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 
Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, mil- 


lions of words have been written and mil- 
lions more could be written to extol the 


many virtues of Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Those who have mourned her passing do 
not fall within a particular party, age, 
group, sex, or nationality for she was 
known throughout the world by men and 
women of all ages and in all walks of 
life. 

Due to the affliction of her famous 
husband, Mrs. Roosevelt assumed a role 
that went far beyond that of a wife and 
mother. For a long period of time she 
was the eyes and ears of the President. 
Her deep feelings for and her efforts in 


behalf of the less fortunate endeared her 
to millions who never actually saw her, 
or heard her, or read her many books 
and articles. 

Eleanor Roosevelt considered the 
problems of misfortune and misery as 
her own, regardless of where they oc- 
curred in the world. Her efforts in be- 
half of America’s poor and unfortunate 
were not a recent thing since she labored 
tirelessly at a time when civil rights and 
civil liberties were not the outstanding 
subjects of the day. 
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It must also be said that her efforts 
gave courage to many other women and 
women’s organizations throughout the 
country for she appeared on the Ameri- 
can scene at a time when women were 
not easily accepted as leaders. To as- 
sume this role, she overcame a natural 
shyness in order to help further the 
political career of her illustrious hus- 
band, as well as to espouse the many 
causes that motivated her entire life. 

Her many trips to Hartford, Conn., will 
long be treasured in the memory of those 
women with whom she worked so un- 
selfishly. She spoke to many groups and 
she supported the causes in which she 
believed, invigorating all who came to 
know her in this community. 


Government-Operated Lotteries in Israel, 
Iran, Iraq, and Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
should like to take the Members of this 
House to the Middle East and acquaint 
them with the government-operated lot- 
teries conducted in Israel, Iran, Iraq, 
and Lebanon. 

These are 4 more countries out of the 
77 foreign nations throughout the world 
which appreciate the additional revenues 
derived from properly regulated and con- 
trolled gambling. 

Israel started its lottery program in 
1951 and, during its 12 years of existence, 
has proven not only satisfactory but 
profitable as well. Last year, the gross 
receipts came to over $16 million. The 
Government received, after payment of 
prizes, almost $5 million which was ap- 
plied for the building of hospitals and 
schools. 

Iran operates a nationwide lottery un- 
der the auspices of the Imperial Social 
Services Organization which is associated 
with the Shah’s family. Last year, the 
total gross receipts of the lottery 
amounted to $8 million. The organiza- 
tion withheld for the Central Govern- 
ment about $2 million which was used 
to establish dispensaries, hospitals, and 
schools. 

Iraq has two national lotteries man- 
aged by Government agencies. One is 
the Public Health Lottery and the other 
is called the National Union Lottery. 
The gross annual receipts from both lot- 
teries in 1962, was $1,700,000. After pay- 
ment of prizes, the Ministry of Health 
received almost one-half million dollars 
for its hospital construction program and 
about $300,000 was contributed to benev- 
olent societies and various other philan- 
thropic purposes. 

Lebanon established its national lottery 
in 1943. The gross receipts for 1962 were 
over $3 million. The net income to the 
Government amounted to about one- 
quarter million dollars which were ear- 
marked and used for social development 
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purposes, such as the Red Cross, scholar- 
ships, trade unions, Government employ- 
ees’ retirement fund and libraries. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat: Why can we 
not, like Israel, and all of these other 
foreign countries, overwhelm the hypo- 
crites, bluenoses and moralists? Why 
can we not follow the recent example 
set by New Hampshire? If we can only 
wipe out hypocrisy in the United States, 
we could, with our own national lottery, 
pump into our Government Treasury 
over $10 billion a year in new revenue 
which could be used to cut our taxes and 
reduce our national debt. 


Bill Introduced To Amend Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduce today a bill to further amend the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Ro- 
denticide Act. The amendments I pro- 
pose, which are being introduced for the 
first time in this House, would close what 
is in my judgment a serious lag in Fed- 
eral regulation of these products, many 
of which can be dangerous or even lethal 
to humans if they are not stored, handled, 
or used properly. 

The regulatory gap to which I refer is 
this: Under present law, the Department 
of Agriculture may find a specific com- 
pound too hazardous to be marketed, 
but it cannot by reason of its scientific 
finding alone prevent manufacturers 
from selling the lethal product. As the 
statute now reads, the Government must 
await a tragedy—death or disease as a 
result of the specific bug or rodent 
killer. Only then may the Government 
intervene to prevent further sale and use 
of the dangerous chemical. 

As the House is aware, this gap existed 
for many years in the case of drugs, 
chemicals added to foods, and certain 
other products. In recent years, how- 
ever, we have wisely amended the legisla- 
tion in this field to provide for pretesting 
and clearance by the Food and Drug 
Administration before a dangerous prod- 
uct is marketed and an otherwise avoid- 
able tragedy occurs. 

It is now time, in my opinion, for this 
sound regulatory principle to be applied 
to the economic poisons that are the 
subject of the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act. Hearings on 
the hazards of improper use of economic 
poisons are underway or scheduled by 
some of the appropriate committees. I 
therefore recommend this bill to the con- 
sideration of my colleagues. 

I am informed that the principles ap- 
plied in this bill have the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but that the 
administration has not yet submitted a 
bill because of the problem of reconciling 
views of the various administrative agen- 
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cies. My bill follows the principles and 
procedures of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act with respect to pesti- 
cides. I believe the measure I propose 
will therefore serve at least as the basis 
for consideration by the appropriate 
committee, and I strongly urge early 
action. 

More than a month ago, I proposed 
that the Committee on Agriculture, of 
which I am a member, hold hearings on 
the need for additional legislation in 
this field. However, no action was taken 
on my request for such an investigation. 

Let us not delay, Mr. Speaker, until 
another thalidomide tragedy proves 
anew the wisdom of pretesting and 
regulatory approval prior to marketing. 


Pope John XXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in April of this year, Pope John 
XXIII, in the simplest of language which 
so characterized the greatness of this 
man, stated in his papal encyclical 
“Pacem in Terris,” the rights and the 
duties of all men. He told us of the 
order in the universe as well as the order 
in human beings. His encyclical was a 
testimony of how simple life really is, 
but too, how difficult the application of 
these principles of life by the human 
being can be. 

In the introduction to his encyclical, 
he outlines the order that should exist 
in human beings when he states: 


How strongly does the turmoil of individ- 
ual men and people contrast with the per- 
fect order of the universe. It is as if the 
relationships which bind them together 
could be controlled only by force. But the 
Creator of the world has imprinted in man’s 
heart an order which his conscience reveals 
to him and enjoins him to obey: This shows 
that the obligations of the law are written 
in their hearts, their conscience utters its 
own testimony. And how could it be other- 
wise? For whatever God has made shows 
forth His infinite wisdom, and it is mani- 
fested more clearly in the things which have 
greater perfection. 

But fickleness of opinion often produces 
this error, that many think that the rela- 
tionships between men and states can be 
governed by the same laws as the forces and 
irrational elements of the universe, whereas 
the laws governing them are of quite a 
different kind and are to be sought else- 
where; namely, where the Father of all things 
wrote them, that is, in the nature of man. 
By these laws men are most admirably 
taught, first of all how they should conduct 
their mutual dealings among themselyes, 
then how the relationships between the citi- 
zens and the public authorities of each state 
should be regulated, then how states should 
deal with one another, and finally how, on 
the one hand, individual men and states, and 
on the other hand, the community of all 
people, should act toward each other, the 
establishment of such a world community of 
people being urgently demanded today by 
the requirements of universal common good. 
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Pope John was a man for all seasons 
and for all people. The entire world 
mourns his passing and it is evident that 
many who understand his efforts at 
bringing peace to the world will lose 

“heart because he is not of this world. 
However, we should draw added strength 
from the knowledge that John has left 
the blueprint for our future success. We 
mourn his passing, but we rejoice his 
legacy. 

He did not describe the world in terms 
of the common man solely, nor the in- 
tellectual, in this age of scientific 
achievement. He steadfastly reminded 
us that this is not the world of the 
scientist but the world of man, and that 
the most difficult theorums that we must 
master today are not matiematical, but 
human. 

At this particular time in our history 
we should realize these truths and draw 
the strength of character and of mind 
from his lesson. If we as a Nation do 
this, we will solve not only our problems 
of human rights, but be the example to 
all of mankind that will guarantee peace 
on earth. 


You Figure It Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of this body a section which we 
are considering in H.R. 4955, a bill which 
would expand vocational education into 
every conceivable direction. We often 
mention bureaucratic jargon and I wish 
to point out a formula which literally re- 
quires a Univac computer to determine. 
Consider the formula which is set out in 
section 3 of H.R. 4955: 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, $45,000,000, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, $90,000,000, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, $135,000,000, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
each fiscal year thereafter, $180,000,000, for 
the p of making grants to States as 
provided in this Act. 

ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 3. (a) Ninety-five per centum of the 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 2 
shall be allotted among the States on the 
basis of the number of persons in the various 
age groups needing vocational education 
and the per capita income in the respective 
States as follows: The Commissioner shall 
allot to each State for each fiscal 

(1) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 50 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the product of the popula- 
tion aged fifteen to nineteen, inclusive, in 
the State in the preceding fiscal year and 
the State’s allotment ratio bears to the sum 
of the corresponding products for all the 
States; plus 

(2) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 20 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the product of the popula- 
tion aged twenty to twenty-four, inclusive, 
in the State in the fiscal year and 
the State’s allotment ratio bears to the sum 
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of the corresponding products for all the 
States; plus 

(3) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 15 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the product of the popula- 
tion aged twenty-five to sixty-five, inclusive, 
in the State in the preceding fiscal year and 
the State’s allotment ratio bears to the sum 
of the corresponding products for all the 
States; plus 

(4) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 10 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the sum of the amounts al- 
lotted to the State under paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) for such year bears to the sum of the 
amounts allotted to all the States under para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) for such year. 

(b) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year which 
the Commissioner determines will not be re- 
quired for such fiscal year for carrying out 
the State’s plan approved under section 5 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Commissioner may fix, to other States in 
proportion to the original allotments to such 
States under such subsection for such year, 
but with such proportionate amount for any 
of such other States being reduced to the 
extent it exceeds the sum the Commissioner 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use under the approved plan of such State 
for such year and the total of such reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the States 
not suffering such a reduction. Any amount 
reallotted to a State under this subsection 
during such year shall be deemed part of its 
allotment under subsection (a) for such year. 

(c) (1) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
per capita income for the State by the per 
capita income for all the States (exclusive 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands), except that (1) the allot- 
ment ratio shall in no case be less than .25 
or more than .75, (ii) the allotment ratio for 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands shall be .75, and (iii) the 
allotment. ratio of any State shall be .50 for 
any fiscal year if the Commissioner finds that 
the cost of education in such State exceeds 
the median of such costs in all the States by 
a factor of 2 or more as determined by him 
on the basis of an index of the average per 
pupil cost of constructing minimum school 
facilities in the States as determined for such 
fiscal year under section 15(6) of the Act of 
September 23, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
645) (relating to Federal school construction 
assistance in federally affected areas), or, in 
the Commissioner’s discretion, on the basis 
of such index and such other statistics and 
data as the Commissioner shall deem ade- 
quate and appropriate. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner for each fiscal 
year, between July 1 and September 30 of 
the preceding fiscal year, except that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, such allot- 
ment ratios shall be promulgated as soon as 
possible after the enactment of this Act. 
Allotment ratios shall be computed on the 
basis of the average of the per capita in- 
comes for a State and for all the States 
(exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands) for the three 
most recent consecutive fiscal years for which 
satisfactory data is available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

(3) The term “per capita income” for a 
State or for all the States (exclusive of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands) for any fiscal year, means the total 
personal income for such State, and for all 
such States, respectively, in the calendar year 
3 in such fiscal year, divided by the 
population of such State, and of all such 


States, respectively, in such fiscal year. 


(4) The tetal population and the popula- 
tion of particular age groups of a State or of 
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all the States shall be determined by the 
Commissioner on the basis of the latest avail- 
able estimates furnished by the Department 
of Commerce. 


NASA and the Boston Area 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, there are times when the 
awarding of Government contracts 
creates controversy and much specula- 
tion on the part of those sources that 
consider themselves well-informed on 
Washington affairs. 

We have another such case before us 
at the present time. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, after 
considerable study and qualified discus- 
sion, wish to locate their new Electronics 
Research Center in the Greater Boston 
area. 

I understand that questioning voices 
are already making themselves heard on 
this matter. The substance of the crit- 
icism appears to be that this is “a politi- 
cal payoff,” or that this is “undoubted 
favoritism.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am shocked by this 
carping criticism. Because the Bay 
State is represented in the executive 
branch of our Government, must it be 
excluded from every consideration? Can 
the State of Massachusetts not be given 
a simple research center? I trust that 
this is not the case. 

My own State of California has quali- 
fied for many Government contracts. 
Primarily, this is due to the excellent 
academic and technical skill available 
there. In Massachusetts we have a 
similar situation. One of the greatest 
institutes of higher learning in the 
world—-MIT—1is located in the Greater 
Boston area. Several outstanding uni- 
versities and colleges are also located 
there. 

Mr. Speaker, when this country has 
been in great need it has always gone to 
the areas of competence, This is the 
reason the Nation has gone to California 
for aircraft manufacture, for missile 
manufacture, and now for spacecraft 
and other items related to the space pro- 
gram. It is totally logical, therefore, 
for NASA to go to the Greater Boston 
area to locate its new Electronics Re- 
search Center. Once again the Nation 
will be taking advantage of existing 
resources. 

As I understand it, the Government 
does not presently have the broad-based 
skills in electronics and related sciences 
to meet the future requirements in the 
space field. Based on studies conducted 
by NASA, the officials there were led to 
the conclusion that they needed an in- 
crease in their scientific knowledge in 
order to provide the support required 
for future space efforts. 

The establishment of a new NASA cen- 
ter, specifically planned for research in 
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the field of electronics and related sci- 
ences, appeared to have clear advan- 
tages. Concentration of research talent, 
with the absence of any conflicting de- 
velopment missions in other fields, and 
the availability of comprehensive re- 
search facilities would contribute to the 
creation of a major capability in elec- 
tronics research as quickly as possible. 
While other areas in the country have 
electronic competence, it seems to me 
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that the real heart of the electronics in- 
dustry is in the Greater Boston area. 
This section has the University and In- 
dustrial strength that will provide the 
necessary stimulating environment for 
the proposed center. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we would be the 
first to criticize NASA if it accepted less 
than the ablest contractor—less than the 
ablest method of providing preeminence 
in space for this country—or less than 
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the best location in the Nation for the 
Electronics Research Center which is 
so vitally and rapidly needed, 

Let us forget parochial and provincial 
arguments. Let us have an end to this. 
unconstructive and petty criticism. Let 
us go forward and build the new re- 
search center and see that this Nation 
of ours assumes its rightful place—first 
in technical know-how, and first in the 
space race. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. LEE 
Mercatr, a Senator from the State of 
Montana. 

The Reverend Canon George McNeill 
Ray, of Trinity Episcopal Cathedral, 
Phoenix, Ariz., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage, we humbly 
beseech Thee to bless America with hon- 
orable industry, profound learning and 
knowledge, and pure manners. Save us, 
in these days of uncertainties, from vio- 
lence, discord, and helpless confusion, 
from pride and arrogancy, and from all 
evils that would hurt and harm the souls 
of men. Defend our liberties, and fash- 
ion into one united people those who 
come to our shores in search of freedoms 
we enjoy. Endue with wisdom those 
to whom in Thy name we entrust the 
authority of government, that there may 
be justice, compassion, understanding, 
and peace at home. Through obedience 
to Thy laws may we show forth Thy 
praise among all nations. 

In Thy name we pray. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1963. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily abrent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. LEE METCALF, a Senator from 
the State of Montana, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 4, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 


which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 1191. An act for the relief of Wilmer 
R. Bricker; 

H.R. 1192. An act for the relief of William 
C. Doyle; 

H.R. 1232. An act for the relief of Asterio 
Quitoriano; 

H.R. 1276. An act for the relief of Federico 
Lopez-Blanco; 

H.R. 1281. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Leon M. Gervin; 

H.R. 1458. An act for the relief of Kath- 
ryn Marshall; 

H.R. 1475. An act for the relief of John 
William Horling; 

H.R. 1726. An act for the relief of William 
H. Woodhouse; 

H.R. 2207. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Di Giacomo; 

H.R. 2239. An act for the relief of Annun- 
ziata Sabatini; 

H.R. 2244. An act for the relief of Osmundo 
Cabigas; 

HR. 2251. An act for the relief of Juana 
Brandariz Sanchez; 

H.R. 2262. An act for the relief of Catalina 
Properties, Inc.; 

H.R. 2287. An act for the relief of Shin 
Sook (Renee) Whang; 

H.R. 2289. An act for the relief of Marie 
Tchernosvitoff; 

H.R. 2309. An act for the relief of Luigi 
Giuseppe Luraschi; 

H.R. 2444. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mabel Constance Kennedy; 

H.R. 2461. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to the city of Hen- 
derson, Nev., at fair market value, certain 
public lands in the State of Nevada; 

H.R. 2765. An act for the relief of Mirko 
Jaksic; 

H.R. 2789. An act for the relief of Wil- 
helmina Ginteburg Schliefer; 

H.R. 2944. An act for the relief of Hurley 
Construction Co.; 

H.R. 3219. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of a reward as an expression of appreci- 
ation to Edwin and Bruce Bennett; 

H.R. 3496. An act to further amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1965; 

H.R. 4144. An act for the relief of Gordon 
E. Martin; 

H.R. 4501. An act for the relief of Anthony 
F. Bernardo and Ambrose A. Cerrito; 

H.R. 4839. An act for the relief of certain 
persons involved in the negotiation of forged 
or fraudulent Government checks issued at 
Parks Air Force Base, Calif. 

H.R. 5144. An act for the relief of Doyle A. 
Ballou; 

H.R. 5222. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the Department 
of the Navy of certain public lands of the 
United States at Chocolate Mountain Aerial 
Gunnery Range, Imperial County, Calif., for 
defense purposes; 

HR.5305. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ernest P. Imle; 


H.R. 5495. An act for the relief of the city 
of Binghamton, N. V.; 

H.R. 5834. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Joseph Calandi; 

H.R. 5907. An act to amend section 1825 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to au- 
thorize the payment of witness’ fees in habeas 
corpus cases and in gs to vacate 
sentence under section 2255 of title 28, for 
persons who are authorized to proceed in 
forma pauperis; 

H.R. 6101. An act for the relief of Arminda 
P. Viseu; 

H.R. 6441. An act to amend Public Law 86- 
272, as amended, with respect to the report- 
ing date; and 

H.R. 6500. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

H.R. 249. An act to amend section 632 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for an 
extension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
hospitalization of certain veterans; and 

H.R. 5366. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H.R. 1191. An act for the relief of Wilmer R. 
Bricker; 

H.R. 1192. An act for the relief of William 
C. Doyle; 

H.R. 1232. An act for the relief of Asterio 
Quitoriano; 

H.R. 1276. An act for the relief of Federico 
Lopez-Blanco; 

H.R. 1281. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Leon M. Gervin; 

H.R. 1458. An act for the relief of Kathryn 
Marshall; 

H.R. 1475. An act for the relief of John 
William Horling; 

H.R. 1726. An act for the relief of William 
H. Woodhouse; 

H.R. 2207. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Di Giacomo; 

H.R. 2239. An act for the relief of Annun- 
ziata Sabatini; 

H.R. 2244. An act for the relief of Osmundo 
Cabigas; 

H.R. 2251. An act for the relief of Juana 
Brandariz Sanchez; 

HR. 2262. An act for the relief of Catalina 
Properties, Inc.; 
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H.R. 2287. An act for the relief of Shin 
Sook (Renee) Whang; 

HR. 2289. An act for the relief of Marie 
Tchernosvitoff; 

H.R. 2309. An act for the relief of Luigi 
Giuseppe Luraschi; 

H.R. 2444. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mabel Constance Kennedy; 

H.R. 276F. An act for the relief of Mirko 
Jaksic; 

H.R. 2789. An act for the relief of Wilhel- 
mina Ginteburg Schliefer; 

H.R. 2944. An act for the relief of Hurley 
Construction Co.;: 

H.R. 3219 An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of a reward as an expression of ap- 
preciation to Edwin and Bruce Bennett; 

H.R. 4144. An act for the relief of Gordon 
E. Martin; 

H.R. 4501. An act for the relief of Anthony 
F. Bernardo and Ambrose A. Cerrito; 

H.R. 4839. An act for the relief of certain 
persons involved in the negotiation of forged 
or fraudulent Government checks issued 
at Parks Air Force Base, Calif.; 

H.R. 5144. An act for the relief of Doyle 
A. Ballou; 

H.R. 5305. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ernest P. Imle; 

H.R. 5495 An act for the relief of the city 
of Binghamton, N.Y.; 

H.R. 5834. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Joseph Calandi; 

H.R. 5907. An act to amend section 1825 
of title 28 of the United States Code to 
authorize the payment of witness’ fees in 
habeas corpus cases and in proceedings to 
vacate sentence under section 2255 of title 
28, for persons who are authorized to pro- 
ceed in forma pauperis; and 

H.R. 6101. An act for the relief of Arminda 
P. Viseu; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 2461. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to the city of 
Henderson, Nev., at fair market value, cer- 
tain public lands in the State of Nevada; 
and 

H.R. 5222. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the Department 
of the Navy of certain public lands of the 
United States at Chocolate Mountain Aerial 
Gunnery Range, Imperial County, Calif., for 
defense purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3496. An act to further amend the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, 80 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1965; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

H.R. 6441. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the re- 
porting date; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 6500. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited to 
3 minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Constitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee. 
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The Retailing, Distribution, and Mar- 
keting Practices Subcommittee of the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Subcommittee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William H. Orrick, Jr., of California, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar will be stated. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lee Loevinger, of Minnesota, to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the unexpired term of 7 
years from July 1, 1961. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brockway McMillan, of New Jersey, 
to be Under Secretary of the Air Force. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
aon in the Army be considered en 

oc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Army 
nominations will be considered en bloc; 
and, without objection, they are con- 
firmed. 


THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Air Force be considered 
en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the Air Force will be considered 
en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Marine Corps be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the Marine Corps will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the Navy be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the Navy will be considered en 
bloc; and, without objection, they are 
confirmed. 


THE AIR FORCE, THE ARMY, THE 
NAVY, AND THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps, 
woon had been placed on the Secretary’s 

esk. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations may be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, all these nom- 
inations will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
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letters, which were referred as indi- 

cated: 

REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION OF A SPACE SCIENCE 
BUILDING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the construction of a space science build- 
ing at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION AT GUGGENHEIM 
LABORATORIES, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the additional construction at Gug- 
genheim Laboratories, Princeton University; 
to the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
VARIOUS STATES 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on the Buckhorn- 
Mesa watershed, Arizona; Tupelo Bayou wa- 
tershed, Arkansas; Naalehu watershed, Ha- 
wali; Caney Creek, Okla.; Bear-Pierce-Cedar 
Creek, Nebr.; Thompson Creek (supplemen- 
tal), Tenn.; and Bellwood watershed, Nebras- 
ka (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
LOAN oF NAVAL VESSELS TO FRIENDLY FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the loan of naval vessels to 
friendly foreign countries (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSEL LOANS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the extension of certain naval 
vessel loans now in existence and to author- 
ize the loan of a naval vessel to a friendly 
foreign country, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF AUTOMATIC Data PROC- 
ESSING OPERATIONS, CHICAGO REGIONAL DIS- 
BURSING OFFICE, BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS, 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the review of automatic data 
processing operations, Chicago Regional Dis- 
bursing Office, Bureau of Accounts, Treasury 

Department, dated May 1963 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 

ernment Operations. 

REPORT ON PROCUREMENTS OF ALUMINUM 
CAPS AND CANS WITHOUT ADEQUATE PRICING 
DATA BY THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the procurements of 
aluminum caps and cans without adequate 
pricing data by the General Electric Co. from 
the Aluminum Co. of America under Atomic 
Energy Commission contracts, dated May 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
REPORT ON EXCESSIVE Costs INCURRED FOR 

REHABILITATING TO ORIGINAL APPEARANCE 

AND SERVICEABILITY MILITARY EQUIPMENT 

DONATED TO FOREIGN NATIONS 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the excessive costs incurred 
for rehabilitating to original appearance and 
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serviceability military equipment donated to 
foreign nations under the military assistance 
program, Department of Defense, dated May 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


Report ON NEED To DETER OVERINSURANCE 
AND To CuRTAIL CERTAIN FREE COVERAGE, 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH BENEFITS PRO- 
GRAM 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the need to deter overinsur- 
ance and to curtail certain free coverage, 
Federal employees health benefits program, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, dated May 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


A letter from the Acting Legal Adviser, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on tort claims paid by that 
Department, during the calendar year 1962 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


INCLUSION OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOY- 
EES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR WITHIN 
PROVISIONS OF LAW RELATING TO ASSAULTS 
AND HOMICIDES 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
include certain officers and employees of the 
Department of Labor within the provisions 
of sections 111 and 1114 of title 18 of the 
United States Code relating to assaults and 
homicides (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SusPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law pertaining to each alien, and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
Various STATES 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of ‘mprovement on Big Nance Creek, 
Ala., Apache Junction-Gilbert watershed, Ari- 
zona, Williams-Chandler watershed, Arizona, 
Little Tallapoosa River, Ga., Chuquatonchee 
Creek, Miss., Stillwater Creek, Okla., and 
Guayanes River, Puerto Rico (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


RESOLUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
LEGISLATURE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, which was referred to the 
2 on Banking and Currency, as 

ollows: 


This year we as a nation commemorate 
the centenary of the Battle of Gettysburg 
and the delivery of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. It would appear to the Senate of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania that an 
appropriate gesture would be the minting of 
a 50-cent coin for this occasion: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania hereby memo- 
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rialize the Congress of the United States to 
mint a 50-cent coin with appropriate in- 
scription in order to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the Battle of Gettysburg and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each House of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

We hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of Senate Resolution 
Serial No. 107, introduced by Senators 
James S. Berger and Charles R. Weiner, 
adopted by the Senate of Pennsylvania the 
12th day of February 1963, and concurred in 
by the House of Representatives on the 
27th day of May 1963. 

RAYMOND P. SHAFER, 
President of the Senate. 
MARK GRUELL, Jr., 
Secretary of the Senate. 
W. STUART HELM, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
R. P. STIMMEL, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 777. A bill to amend the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act in order to increase 
the authorization for appropriations and to 
modify the personnel security procedures for 
contractor employees (Rept. No. 215). 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 684. A bill to clarify certain provisions 
of part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and to place transactions involving unifica- 
tions or acquisitions of control of freight 
forwarders under the provisions of section 5 
of the act (Rept. No. 234); and 

S. 1031. A bill to repeal the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act (Rept. No. 207). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring observance on July 4 of each year, by 
the ringing of bells throughout the United 
States, of the anniversary of the signing of 
the Dectaration of Independence (Rept. No. 
208). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 603. A bill relating to the appointment 
of the Director and Associate Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (Rept. No. 
210); and 

S.J. Res. 48. Joint resolution making the 
17th day of September in each year a legal 
holiday to be known as Constitution Day 
(Rept. No. 209). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 192. A bill for the relief of M/Sgt. Ben- 
jamin A. Canini, U.S. Army (Rept. No. 211); 

S. 200. A bill for the relief of Lloyd G. 
Dougherty (Rept. No. 212); 

S.380. A bill to amend the act of June 
29, 1960 (Private Law 86-354) (Rept. No. 
213); 

S. 545. A bill for the relief of Sister Laura 
Saraniti (Rept. No. 214); 

S. 551. A bill for the relief of Luisa G. Val- 
dez (Rept. No. 216); 
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S. 657. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mo- 
hammed Adham (Rept. No. 217); 

S. 909. A bill for the relief of Marija Lov- 
sin (Rept. No. 218); 

S. 965. A bill for the relief of Amalia 
Seresly (Rept. No. 219); 

5.966. A bill for the relief of Yukio Iseri 
(Rept. No. 220); 

S. 1014. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Joyce 
Mark Bouvier (Rept. No. 221); 

S. 1015. A bill for the relief of Edith An- 
nikki McRae (Rept. No. 222); 

S. 1407. A bill for the relief of Rafael I. 
Fernandez (Rept. No. 223); 

H.R. 1286. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Claude V. Wells (Rept. No. 230); 

H.R. 1561. An act for the relief of Melborn 
Keat (Rept. No. 231); 

H. R. 3626. An act for the relief of Ronnie 
E. Hunter (Rept. No. 232); and 

H.R. 4349. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Nelson and Harold E. Johnson (Rept. No. 
233). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 
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S. 219. A bill for the relief of Bernard W. 
Flynn, Jr. (Rept. No. 224); 

S. 312. A bill for the relief of Danusia 
Radochonski (Rept. No. 225); 

S. 409. A bill for the relief of Yeng Bur- 
dick (Rept. No. 226); 

S. 697. A bill for the relief 
Moriya (Rept. No. 227); and 

S. 735. A bill for the relief of Peter Hope- 
ton Maylor (Rept. No. 228). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 322. A bill for the relief of Markos J. 
Janavaras (Rept. No. 229). 


of Misako 


REPORT ENTITLED “REFUGEES AND 
ESCAPEES” (S. REPT. NO. 235) 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, pursuant to 
Senate resolution 293, 87th Congress, 2d 
session, as extended, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I submit a report 
entitled “Refugees and Escapees,” which 
I ask may be printed. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Michigan. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON REDUCTION OF NONESSEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES— 
FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
employment and pay for the month of 
April 1963. In accordance with the prac- 
tice of several years’ standing, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
statement by me. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
i The report and statement are as fol- 
ows: 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, APRIL 1963 AND Marcu 1963, AND Pay, Marcn 1963 AND FEBRUARY 1963 


PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 


Information in monthly personnel reports for April 1963 submitted to the Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 


Expenditures is summarized as follows: 


Total and major categories 


Total t 


Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense 


Department of Deſense 


Inside the United States 
Outside the United States... 
Industrial employment 


%%% A ho E 


In April 
numbered— 


Civilian personnel in executive branch 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


In March | In Forener) Increase (+) 
was— 


$1, 190, 931 


1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 


Table I breaks down the above figures on employment and pay by agencies. 
Table II breaks down the above employment figures to show the number inside the United States by agencies. 

Table III breaks down the above employment figures to show the number outside the United States by agencies, 
Table IV breaks down the above employment figures to show the number in industrial-type activities by agencies. 
Table V shows foreign nationals by agencies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 


TABLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal 


ersonnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during April 1963 


and comparison with March 1963, and pay for March 1963, and comparison with February 1963 


Department cr agency 


e — —.— (except Department of Defense): 
ure 


Pirena of the Budget. 
Council of Economic Advisers... 
Executive M an ids. 
National Aeronautics and Space Council. 
National Security Council 


Office of Emergency Planning 


Footnotes at end of table. 


BILE 
28888 


2 
2 
2 


Seuuvad 822 


Pay (in thousands) 


Pusten 8888838888 
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TABLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during 
April 1963, and comparison with ‘March 1963, and pay for March 1968, and comparison with February 1963—Continued 


Department or agency 


tive Office of the President—Continued 
nee of Science and Techno! 
President's 


tion and Voting Participation! 
Independent agencies: 


dvisory Commission on Ii vernmental Relations 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Personnel Pay (in thousands) 


Increase | Decrease March February | Increase | Decrease 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 8. = 
4, ‘oi 
Commission of Fine Arts KREFTER ... et a. fl eee ee 
Commission on Civil Rights. 80 
De „ E L E aaa a 
287 
238 
45, Pr 
1,425 
1,230 
1,227 
240 
391 
1,112 71 
1,151 749 50 
129 58 13 
4,524 2,776 139 
32, 088 14, 599 427 
Government Printing Office. 7.110 3.6455 467 
Honsing and Home Finance Agency.. 13, 906 7,929 602 
Indian Claims Commission 23 19 2 
C 2, 383 1,525 76 
27, 586 19,025 982 
449 IRG 21 
61 35 6 
84 54 5 
325 125 3 
2,001 1, 297 69 
139 3) — E 
928 578 67 
15,117 5,100 2, 874 
49 30 7 
1, 989 1,034 61 
213 159 13 
155 91 2 
1,379 886 36 
6,879 2, 034 116 |. 
3, 267 1,919 107 
1,416 655 36 
1,080 3⁴¹ 3 
29 
26 
266 
155 
18, 027 
134 
11, 687 
173, 536 
. 1. 143 
Total, excluding D. 438, 925 
Net increase, exclu 
Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 2, 123 1,620 1, 555 
Department of the Army 879, 338 187, 790 177. 087 
Department of the Navy... 342, 396 185, 784 175, 703 
De! t of the Air Force. 301, 204 151, 523 145, 120 
De Atomic Support Agency- 2,011 978 932 
Defense „ ta ms Agency. 556 368 250 
Defense In a See Ee eon ee 1214 2 
geney -.... 
5 Me Casi 
et is ‘ee: 
Armed Forces and E 202 192 
Classified Activities 1, 549 A 
2 1. 058. 020 541. 804 512. 860 
2 — ot D Of Dee 89% „ 
Cra a ing Bg of Defense #4..5........-....--' 2, 494, 945 1, 260,292 | 1,190, 931 
Department of Deſense Sn — 
TA e inanan 16,655 employees of the ey, for International Develo 
menty as coated th 009 in ach and Gap 5 . figures ale 
w beeen m ernmen 
net tend f for this is purpoge: pril figure includes 4.255 of Eea trast fund em- 
* and the March 3 4,202. 


E age and teir pa 3 employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 898 in 
lare 


. fn t to Executive Order 11100, dated Mar. 30, 1963. 
ES sve personnel and pay ofthe Central Intelligence Agency and the National 


Security 
9 nployment 3s hoe aga under the Public Works Acceleration 
Act (Public Law 87-658) as follows 


Department of the — ET" 
Total. 


... 
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TaBLE II. Federal personnel inside the United States 8 by — executive agencies during April 1963, and comparison with 


Department or agency April March Department or agency 


Executive Departments (except Department 83 agencies—Continued 


of Defense): al Capital Housing Authority 449 
Agricul 104, 228 | 101, 650 National Capital Planning Commission 61 
Health. Education, and Weltare 7272375 National Gallery of Art ea 325 
8 an a A 708} 78 || National Gallery of Art. 
—.— 4 68,360 | 66,032 Nationa] Labor Relations Board 1,967 
434 31, 384 a Mediation Board 139 
046 9, 005 Nationa’ — — Foundation 913 
332 | 582,223 ama Canal 167 
647 10, 616 President’s Comm: 
868 89, 260 ployment Opportunity. 49 
Re t 1, 989 
370 364 Renegotiation Board... 213 
465 465 St. 3 Seaway 
38 O ES e e ... 155 
75 76 Securities & and Exchange Commission 1,379 
29 29 Selective Service System 6, 726 
40 40 Small Business Administration... 3,212 
430 436 Smithsonian Institution 1,399 
67 45 SSS E ESR TETEE TSR 1, 080 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
and 1 4 5 Participation en Florida Water Study Commission 29 
Inde) agencies: Subversive Activities trol Board. 26 
Pinion dvisory nC “Commission on Intergovern- Tariff 266 
lations. 28 u Tax Court of the United 8: 155 
Apache. Battie Tennessee Valley Authority... 18, 026 
7 7 U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
N. Energy Commission 6, 994 6, 992 134 
604 601 
4,080 4,000 Total, excluding Department of Def 1, 374, 490 
‘otal, exclu: 0 ſense I. 
5 5 Net t increase, — pei Department of 
7 7 — TTT 
8⁰ 86 
2 2 Department of Defense: 
287 284 Office of Secretary of Defense. 
238 239 
44, 796 44, 572 
7 7 
1, 423 1.425 
1.228 1,229 
1,227 1,221 
240 228 
391 391 
1,112 1, 108 
1,151 1,144 
86 76 
4, 436 4, 454 
32, 076 31, 922 
7,110 7,176 
13,719 13, 704 
23 23 
2, 383 2, 370 


27, 575 27, 152 


1 April figure includes 2,756 employees of the Agency for International Development April figure includes 665 employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 617 in 
as compared with 2,736 in March, March. 
3 New agency, created pursuant to Executive Order 11100, dated Mar. 30, 1963. 


TABLE III. Federal personnel outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during April 1963, and comparison with 


1963 
Department or agency April March In- De- Department or agency April March In- De- 
crease | crease crease | crease 
Executive departments (except Department Independent agencies—Continued 
of Defense): Small Business Administration 
Agricul 1, 264 Smithsonian Institution 
666 Tennessee Valley Authority. 1 
607 U.S. Information Ageney. 8, 
593 Veterans’ Administration 1. 009 
= Virgin Islands Corporation 1,143 
1,462 Total, excluding De ent of Defense.| 64. 435 64. 774 312 651 
31, 131 Net decrease, ex Department of 
Treasury... 627 Pe TTT 339 
W ncies: = 
merican Battle Monuments Commission. 404 Department of De 
Atomic Energy Commission. 32 34 Office of the Se —. of Deſense 
Civil Aeronautics Board 1 1 Department of the Army 
Civil Service Commission. 4 6 Department of the Navy 
Federal Aviation Agency. 1,035 1,021 9 De ent of the Air Force. 
Federal 8 Commission 2 2 Communications Agency.. 
2 2 Interdepartmental 55 a 
— — International Military Activi 
12 12 Total, Department of Defense 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 187 184 Net t decrease, Department of Defense. 
National Aeronaut ies and Space Admini- _———= -——= 
c LE EN DRE SRT, 1¹ b e ge Grand total, including Department of 
National Labor Relations Board 34 89 1 ie ea Ea 168, 967 | 169, 585 442 | 1,060 
National Science Foundation 15 13 Ye Net decrease, including Department of 
anama Canal 14, 950 15,888 . 3 618 
Selective Service System 53 wt pidesi DEER Lt, 
1 April figure 1 eer em purpose. gure 
ployees of epy Agency for International Develo; . The April fi includes 4,229 of these trust fund employees and the March 
as compared with 1 These gures include employees w. os Prek ludes 4, — aR k 


paid from foreign Meni — by pS ag heuer in a trust fand f — this M figure includes 281 employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 281 in 
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TABLE IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside the United — employed by the executive agencies during 
April 1963, and comparison 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department of 
Defense): 


Government Printing Office... 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 


ent of — 
Department o 


1 Bu 
Re 


on 1 of later information. 


TABLE V.—Foreign nationals working under U.S. a 
by contractual — between the 


source of funds from whi 


with March 1 


Dan of 33 
Department 


se Supply Agen 
Inside the 


Net 
— 


Department or agency 


of the Army: 
Sta 


United States 
Total, Department of Deſense. 
lecrease, Departm: 


na total, including Department 


Net rena; including Department 


—— — — . —.— — 


ent of De- 


opaa overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services are 
ited States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the 
they are paid, as of April 1963, and comparison with March 1963 


888888 


Fok 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD oF VIRGINIA 
Executive agencies of the Federal Gov- 


ernment civilian employment in 
the month of April totaling 2,494,945 as 
compared with 2,485,738 in March. This 
was a net increase of 9,207, including a net 
increase of 434 in temporary employment 
‘under the public works acceleration program 
authorized by Public Law 87-658. 

Civilian employment reported by the 
executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by months in fiscal year 1963, which 
began July 1, 1962, follows: 


om 


Increase | Decrease 


The Federal employment in civilian agen- 
cies for the month of April was 1,438,925, an 
increase of 9,871 as compared with the March 
total of 1,429,054. Total civilian employment 
in the military agencies in April was 1,056,- 
020, a decrease of 664 as compared with 
1,056,684 in March. 


Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Agriculture Department with 
2,645, Interior Department with 2,321, Treas 
ury Department with 1,602, and Post Office 
Department with 1,111. Increases in Agri- 
culture, Interior, and Treasury Departments 
were largely seasonal, 

In the Department of Defense the largest 
decrease in civilian employment was reported 
by the Air Force Department with 2,184. The 
larger increases were reported by the Navy 
Department with 667 and the Army De- 
partment with 661. 

Inside the United States, civilian employ- 
ment increased 9,825 and outside the United 
States civilian employment decreased 618, 
Industrial employment by Federal agencies 
in April totaled 557,044, a decrease of 410. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies and compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 

FOREIGN NATIONALS 

The total of 2,494,945 civilian employees 
certified to the Committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed by U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 165,580 
foreign nationals working for U.S. agencies 
overseas during April who were not counted 
in the usual personnel reports. The num- 


ber in March was 166,463. A breakdown of 
this employment for April follows: 


110, 529 | 15,913 | 89, 138 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

s. 1005-0 A bill for the relief of Sister Maria 
Araujo; and 

S. 1669. A bill for the relief of Lucie 
Samuelian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 


By Mr, HUMPHREY: 
S. 1670. A bill for the relief of Spyridon G. 
Kallimanis and his wife, Ekaterini Kalli- 
manis; and 
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S. 1671. A bill for the relief of Vasiliki 
Nikoloudis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Dovctas, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. MILLER, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. NELSON, and 
Mr. KEFAUVER) : 

S. 1672. A bill to provide assistance to cer- 
tain States bordering the Mississippi River 
in the construction of the Great River Road; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1673. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of powers, duties, and functions under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act to the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1674. A bill to provide for the sub- 
mission to the Congress by the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of periodical 
reports concerning the administration of title 
II of the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1675. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to sell at prices 
which he determines to be reasonable direct 
loans made to veterans under chapter 37, 
title 38, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COOPER (for himself and Mrs. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 1676. A bill to amend section 131 of title 
23 of the United States Code to extend for 
an additional 2 years the period within 
which the Federal Government may enter 
into agreements with the States for con- 
trolling the erection and maintenance of out- 
door advertising on rights-of-way adjacent 
to the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1677. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
the individual income tax for certain ex- 
penses paid by a taxpayer in obtaining a 
higher education or in providing a higher 
education for his children and dependents; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1678. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Ann Cover; and 

S. 1679. A bill for the relief of Dr. Presen- 
tacion Medina Foronda; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. Douctas, Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. LonG of Missouri, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. NELSON, Mrs, NEUBERGER, 
Mr. PASTORE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Wriitt1aMs of New Jersey, Mr. Tan- 
BOROUGH, Mr. Youna of Ohio, Mr. 
Bays, and Mr. McNamara): 

S. 1680. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumers in order to secure within the 
Federal Government effective representation 
of the economic interests of consumers; to 
act as a central clearinghouse in govern- 


other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauver when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 1681. A bill for the relief of Sheung Wan 
Ng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
CLARE): 

S. 1682. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to make that 
act applicable to smoking products; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr, EASTLAND: 

S. 1683. A bill to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
of the U.S. courts of appeals to review certain 
determinations made by other courts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1684. A bill for the relief of Fotini Di- 
mantopoulou; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH (by request): 

S. 1685. A bill to approve an order of the 
Secretary of the Interior canceling irrigation 
charges against non-Indian-owned lands un- 
der the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


THE GREAT RIVER ROAD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators DOUGLAS, 
DIRKSEN, EASTLAND, LonG of Missouri, 
McCartuy, MILLER, SYMINGTON, FUL- 
BRIGHT, NELSON, and KEFAUVER, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide assistance for the 10 States bor- 
dering the Mississippi River in the con- 
struction of the Great River Road. 

This road will provide one of the great 
scenic parkways in North America. 
Traversing both banks of the Mississippi 
River for 2,470 miles, it will link the ex- 
tremes of the North American Continent 
and will join its South American coun- 
terpart, the Pan-American Highway. 
The Great River Road will connect the 
Trans-Canada Highway, leading to 
Alaska and the Atlantic seaboard, with 
our great southern highway system that 
follows the Gulf of Mexico. When com- 
pleted, the Great River Road will con- 
stitute one of the most scenic and historic 
routes in our national highway system, 
and will provide a visible sign of our de- 
sire for greater communication with our 
Latin American neighbors. 

The Great River Road will be a scenic 
parkway, not a high-speed turnpike. 
It will enhance the beauty of the Mis- 
sissippi River Valley by preserving the 
unspoiled countryside and by restricting 
roadside development. Existing park- 
ways will be utilized wherever possible. 
Roads which do not meet the standards 
of parkway construction will be brought 
up to approved specifications. 

The bill will be a spur to acquisition 
by the States of lands for public recrea- 
tion along the shores of the Mississippi. 

The Great River Road will traverse 
countryside rich in the folklore and his- 
tory of America. In Louisiana, for ex- 
ample, the road will wind among the 
historic plantation houses of the ante 
bellum sugar barons. It will pass 
through the battlefields of the Civil War, 
such as Vicksburg. The traveler along 
the Great River Road will see the new 

industrialism of the South, as found in 
Memphis; the historic river towns of 
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Missouri and Illinois, such as Cape 
Girardeau, Cairo, Hannibal, and Quincy. 
The road will climb northward, through 
the plains of Iowa and such cities as 
Davenport, Dubuque, and Marquette. 
Finally, as the source of the Mississippi 
is approached, the traveler will come to 
the exhilarating north country of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. Needless to say, I 
could dwell at some length on the Deauty 
of the Mississippi as it passes through 
such cities and towns as Winona, Wa- 
basha, Lake City, Red Wing, Hastings, 
St. Cloud, Little Falls, among others, 
and, of course the great Twin Cities, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Surely this 
route should be traveled by every Ameri- 
can. It provides a living portrait of our 
— and our people that is incompara- 

e. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $2 million for the fiscal year 1964, and 
a like sum for the fiscal year 1965, to be 
used to purchase rights-of-way to con- 
struct roads, recreational facilities, rest 
areas, parking areas at historical sites, 
and to construct roads and facilities 
which can be improved to acceptable 
standards. 

The Mississippi River Parkway, or the 
Great River Road, is not a new idea. 
In August 1949, Congress instructed the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the National 
Park Service to make a survey of the 
route. From a joint report by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
the Interior in 1951 emerged a new con- 
ception in interstate highway develop- 
ment—the Federal-aid highway. The 
plan called for close cooperation between 
Federal and State authorities and utili- 
zation of the best elements of the exist- 
ing road system. The general location 
of the State highways along the proposed 
route is such that it is possible to link 
all of them together and to obtain nearly 
complete control of access, without dis- 
rupting the local highway patterns. 

The bill I now introduce was drafted 
in close cooperation with the Mississippi 
River Parkway Planning Commission. 
In view of its careful planning and great 
desirability, I urge that this bill be sup- 
ported by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Resolution 2 of the 1963 
Minnesota Legislature, memorializing 
Congress to establish the Great River 
Road, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of this bill be printed in the 
Recorp, and that the bill remain at the 
desk for 5 calendar days, to permit 
additional Senators to become co- 
sponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill and resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp, and the bill will 
lie on the desk, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 1672) to provide assistance 
to certain States bordering the Missis- 
sippi River in the construction of the 
Great River Road, introduced by Mr. 
Hompurey (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
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title, referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
2, of title 23 of the United States Code (re- 
lating to highways) is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof a new section as follows: 
“214. Great River Road 

“(a) For the purpose of expediting and 
providing Federal assistance in the construc- 
tion of a continuous highway and appur- 
tenances thereto, to be known as the Great 
River Road, traversing the Mississippi Val- 
ley from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, in 
conformity with applicable provisions of this 
title and the recommended plan in the joint 
report submitted to the Congress on Novem- 
ber 28, 1951, by the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of the Interior pursuant 
to the Act of August 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 626), 
there is authorized to be appropriated not in 
excess of $2,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1964, and June 30, 1965, 
which shall be apportioned among such ten 
States by the Secretary of Commerce as nec- 
essary to carry out the recommendations in 
such report for land purchases as provided in 
this subsection, The amount apportioned to 
each such State shall be paid to such State 
as needed for the purchase of lands and in- 
terests in land, including scenic easements, in 
addition to the normal rights-of-way re- 
quired for the Great River Road. Such lands 
and interests in land may include parkway 
features such as lands necessary for recrea- 
tion, safety rest areas, and the conservation 
of natural scenic beauty including such areas 
as submarginal lands, faces of adjacent hill- 
sides, islands, lakeshores and riverbanks, 
swamps and residual parcels and areas of 
historical, archeological, or scientific interest, 
in accordance with such joint report and the 
plan prepared by such State and approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of the Interior.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of Chapter 2 of title 
23 is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: 


“214. Great River Road.” 


The resolution presented by Mr. Hum- 

PHREY is as follows: 
RESOLUTION 2 

Resolution memorializing Congress to estab- 

lish a great river road as an interstate sys- 

tem from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico 

Whereas the Mississippi River has its 
source in the State of Minnesota, and is a 
matter of pride and interest to the citizens 
of the State of Minnesota; and 

Whereas many citizens of the States of 
Minnesota, Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Wisconsin, being the States bor- 
dering the Mississippi River, have sought 
and worked toward the planning of the ulti- 
mate construction and maintenance of a 
National Scenic Route extending along the 
route of the Miesissippi River and leading 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. In fur- 
therance of this goal the citizens of the said 
States have coordinated their efforts by the 
organization and support of the Mississippi 
River Parkway Commission; and 

Whereas these citizens and this organiza- 
tion dedicated to the final construction and 
maintenance of such National Scenic Route 
are firm in their belief that such National 
Scenic Route could be of great economical 
and recreational benefit to a large segment 
of the population of North America; and 
would materially aid the conservation of the 
natural treasures of this Nation, protect the 
wildlife, natural beauty, and natural shore- 
lines, and would further aid and bring relief 
to the highway authorities of the various 
aforesaid States; and 
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Whereas it is the belief of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota that the most 
feasible and effective way to bring about 
completion of the aforementioned National 
Scenic Route is for the Congress of the 
United States of America to designate and 
create an interstate system of parkways and 
scenic routes comparable in principle to the 
interstate highway system: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to enact legislation establish- 
ing an interstate system of parkways and 
scenic routes in the United States along the 
Mississippi River extending from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the State of Minnesota be instructed to for- 
ward copies of this resolution to each mem- 
ber of the Minnesota congressional delega- 
tion. 

L. L. DUXBURY, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
A. M. KEITH 


s 7 
President of the Senate. 
Approved March 1, 1963. 
ELMER L. ANDERSEN, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ON CER- 
TAIN RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, for my- 
self and on behalf of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon IMrs. 
NEUBERGER], I introduce a bill for ap- 
propriate reference. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1676) to amend section 131 
of title 23 of the United States Code to 
extend for an additional 2 years the 
period within which the Federal Govern- 
ment may enter into agreements with the 
States for controlling the erection and 
maintenance of outdoor advertising on 
rights-of-way adjacent to the National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways, introduced by Mr. Cooper (for 
himself and Mrs. NEUBERGER), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
make a brief explanation of the bill; 
then I shall defer to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The bill which we introduce would 
amend the Interstate Highway Act of 
1956 and would extend for a period of 
2 years the time in which States can take 
advantage of section 131 of the Inter- 
state Highway Act. This section has 
been known as the antibillboard section 
of the Interstate Highway Act. 

Mr. President, let me refer briefly to 
the history of this legislation. In 1956, 
Congress enacted the Federal Aid High- 
way Act, establishing an interstate and 
defense system approximately 41,000 
miles in length, to be financed by the 
Federal Government and the States; but 
90 percent of the total cost is contributed 
by the Federal Government. 

In 1958—2 years later—a great Sena- 
tor, whom we remember with affection 
and whom we honor, the late Senator 
Richard Neuberger of Oregon, led a fight 
in the Senate to have incorporated in the 
Federal Aid Highway Act a provision 
to protect the areas adjacent to the Fed- 
eral Interstate Highway System against 
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the establishment of billboards and other 
advertising. As a result of his great 
fight—and in that connection, I also pay 
tribute to the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. Kucuet], who 
joined the Senator from Oregon in that 
fight—the section was added to the 
Highway Act. In section 131, Congress 
declared, as the national policy, that the 
regulation and control of advertising 
along the interstate roads was necessary 
for safety and convenience of travelers. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time available in the morning 
hour to the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Kentucky may proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Congress also declared 
that policy to be necessary to preserve 
the beauty of the areas along the in- 
terstate roads. 

Our amendment does not change the 
policy or provisions of the Interstate 
Highway Act with respect to advertis- 
ing. It only extends this provision of 
the act until June 30, 1965, the time 
in which the States can take advantages 
of its provisions. I think sometimes we 
in Congress and the States must enact 
legislation, and adopt necessary proce- 
dures to control advertising to a dis- 
tance of 660 feet from the right-of-way 
of the interstate roads. When the State 
has acted, agreements can be entered 
into with the Secretary of Commerce 
under which the Federal Government 
can pay to such State a sum equal to 
one-half of one percent of the total 
cost of that portion of the Interstate 
Highway System within the State which 
qualifies. Thus far, only 17 States have 
taken advantage of this provision. 

When the 2-year extension is made— 
from June 30, 1963, to June 30, 1965—I 
hope the remaining States will take ac- 
tion and that conservation groups 
throughout the country will be as inter- 
ested in action by Governors and State 
legislators, as they are in action by the 
Congress. 

There is strong opposition to this sec- 
tion of the Interstate Highway Act; but 
I would point out that those who wish 
to advertise on public roads can place 
advertisements of almost any sort along 
approximately 800,000 miles of roads, in 
the Federal aid system to the cost of 
which the Federal Government contrib- 
utes 50 percent; and they are at liberty 
to use more than 2 million miles of other 
roads which are not included in the Fed- 
eral system and do not receive Federal 
aid. Surely it is in the national interest 
to preserve the beauty of the areas ad- 
jacent to the 41,000 miles of the Inter- 
state and Defense Highway System, for 
the enjoyment of all the people of the 
Nation. 

I again pay tribute to the late Senator 
Richard Neuberger, of Oregon, who in 
1958 was a leader in the fight to achieve 
this result, and to our colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHEL]; and I see on the floor 
the able Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
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ALLoTr] and others, who contributed 
their great abilities to this fight. 

In 1961, I had the honor of joining 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], in sponsoring legislation ex- 
tending section 131 for 2 years. 

Mr. President, today we have another 
opportunity to extend this provision— 
this time, for another 2 years. In this 
endeavor, I am very glad to join the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
it is a pleasure to join with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper] in sponsoring this meas- 
ure to extend beyond June 30 the bill- 
board-control features of the Federal 
Highway Act. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Senator from Kentucky has given great 
credit in this connection to the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. It may 
not be widely known that at first Sena- 
tor KucHEL was not completely in sym- 
pathy with the plan to control billboard 
advertising and other forms of adver- 
tising along these roads; but he showed 
his statesmanship and his great breadth 
of vision by coming around to the view- 
point of Senators on both sides of the 
aisle who favored this provision; and 
today California is about to pass enabling 
legislation in this field. I understand the 
bill is already part way through the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. 

The Senator from Kentucky has also 
referred to the stake of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Interstate Road System. 
Inasmuch as 90 percent of the cost of 
the Interstate System is paid by the tax- 
payers of the Federal Government, it 
seems altogether fitting and proper that 
the Federal Government have some con- 
trol of the land along those highways, 
which would be without value to adver- 
tisers but for the investment made by 
the Federal Government. 

So, Mr. President, Congress must de- 
cide within a very short time on continu- 
ing the Federal policy for billboard con- 
trol under the national system of 
interstate and defense highways. Under 
the 1958 Act, cooperative Federal-State 
agreements for billboard control could be 
entered into; and under them the par- 
ticipating States would receive a bonus 
of one-half of 1 percent of highway costs. 
In 1961, after an extensive Senate de- 
bate, and through the efforts of my col- 
league, Senator Cooper, this deadline 
was extended to June 30, 1963. 

As has been stated, to date 17 States 
have entered into agreements with the 
Secretary of Commerce for billboard con- 
trols. Awaiting the Secretary’s approval 
is an agreement with the State of New 
Hampshire. Prospects appear good that 
billboard-control legislation will be en- 
acted in New Jersey and California. 
State legislatures are meeting at this 
time. 

I do not believe that States presently 
considering billboard-control legislation 
should be deprived of an opportunity to 
participate in the program. But this is 
precisely what will happen if the June 
30 deadline is allowed to pass. 

President Kennedy, in a special mes- 
sage to Congress in 1961, urged that 
the billboard-control section be extended 
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for 4 years; but the present law expires 
in 1963, not in 1965 as the President rec- 
ommended. In seeking the 2-year ex- 
tension we are not requesting a change 
of policy; we are asking that the policy 
established in 1958 by Congress be main- 
tained. 

To date, no State has yet received its 
billboard-control bonus payment. It 
was not until late last year that Congress 
appropriated the funds and applications 
could be submitted. Applications from 
a number of States are presently being 
considered by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. I am hopeful that payments will 
start in the near future. 

Mr. President, let me say that Oregon 
is looking forward to the receipt very 
shortly of this bonus of one-half of 1 
percent. 

Mr. President, a very important sur- 
vey was completed this year for the New 
York State Thruway Authority by Con- 
sulting Engineers Madigan-Hyland, Inc. 
This study comes to the conclusion that 
advertising devices are a factor in ac- 
cidents, principally because they distract 
the motorist’s attention. Truly, any- 
thing which would limit the high vehicle 
accident rate would be of tremendous 
benefit. If this were the only reason, 
billboard controls would be highly 
desirable. 

But we have a great responsibility in 
protecting the scenic beauty of our Na- 
tion, as well as in giving protection to 
the dollars spent for highway construc- 
tion. We have an opportunity to 
preserve the beauty of our Nation’s fields 
and forests, mountains and prairies, and 
to protect our highways from the bill- 
board jungle. As the Nation becomes 
more and more urbanized, it is essential 
that we preserve our heritage of nature’s 
beauty. 

Mr. President, the question is whether 
the view from the highway will be 
“purple mountain majesties” or ads for 
cigarettes. 

It is worth remembering that the 
41,000 miles of the Interstate Highway 
System, costing the taxpayers more than 
$40 billion, gives the billboard its value. 
Without the highway, the billboard is 
worthless. But as the American Auto- 
mobile Association has ably stated: 

Unless corrective action is taken, this great 
dream system may become a $41 billion bill- 
board nightmare. 


The proposed legislation which the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
and I are introducing provides only for 
a 2-year extension of time for States to 
elect to participate in the billboard- 
control program. We are facing the 
deadline of June 30. Other desirable 
changes to strengthen the fight against 
billboards, which I believe are needed, 
are omitted from the bill, because of the 
time situation. To try to do more at 
this time might well mean that no legis- 
lation of this sort would be enacted. 

Mr. President, I urge the Congress to 
give careful, prompt, and favorable con- 
sideration to continuing the national 
billboard-control program. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, which 
I introduced on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
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to amend the Interstate Highway Act, 
be held at the desk until June 14, to 
enable other Senators to join in sponsor- 
ing it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TAX CREDIT 
ACT OF 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, the 
Educational Tax Credit Act of 1963. If 
enacted, this bill would provide income 
tax credit for certain expenditures en- 
tailed in financing higher education. 
Earlier in the session I introduced two 
bills to establish a program of Federal 
scholarships (S. 389) and a program of 
Federal loan insurance (S. 390). The 
legislation I propose today stands as a 
necessary complement to the scholar- 
ship and loan programs. 

Since introducing these two earlier 
bills, I have been attempting to deter- 
mine the most equitable formula for pro- 
viding financial assistance to all persons 
engaged in the pursuit of higher educa- 
tion. Many students will not qualify for 
Federal merit scholarships; loan funds 
will remain only a partial answer to the 
existing financial needs. To supplement 
these sources of funds, it is essential that 
an across-the-board tax credit program 
be initiated to assist every person cur- 
rently facing the considerable expenses 
associated with higher education. 

In the 87th Congress over 100 bills were 
introduced to provide assistance for 
higher education through such fiscal de- 
vices as tax deductibility, additional ex- 
emptions, or tax credit. Approximately 
120 such bills have been introduced to 
date in the 88th Congress. I have spon- 
sored similar tax credit legislation for 
many years. However, the bill I intro- 
duce today is, in my opinion, a signifi- 
cantly improved measure over all earlier 
versions. 

Tax deductible, additional exemption, 
and tax credit bills share a common dual 
purpose: First, to assist persons financing 
a college education and, second, to pro- 
vide indirect assistance to the institutions 
of higher education. But although these 
three types of tax bills share this pur- 
pose, they are very dissimilar in their 
actual effects. The tax deductible ap- 
proach results in greatest benefit for 
those persons who need financial assist- 
ance the least, that is, those persons with 
incomes in the higher tax brackets. As 
Roger A. Freeman, senior staff member, 
the Hoover Institution of War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace, at Stanford University, 
testified before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare recently: 

Both methods (tax deduction or addi- 
tional exemption) have been criticized for 
giving the greatest benefit—up to 91 per- 
cent—to persons in the high brackets and 
only 20 percent to those of moderate income, 

A tuition boost would cost a student or 
his family of low income 80-percent net, 
while the net cost to those in high brackets 
would be only 50 percent, 31 percent, or as 
little as 9 percent. This, of course, may be 
explained as the result of our steeply gradu- 
ated income tax schedule. But it would 
largely defeat the purpose of granting tax 
concessions in higher education. 
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Mr. President, tax credit proposals 
generally provide for a credit equal to a 
fixed percentage of the cost of one item 
of higher education expense, the cost of 
tuition. For example, I introduced a 
bill in the 87th Congress (S. 634) to pro- 
vide a 30-percent credit on tuition ex- 
penses up to $1,500. Close analysis, 
however, reveals that this approach pro- 
vides disproportionately greater assist- 
ance to persons attending private schools 
with higher tuition. Moreover, in State 
institutions certain administrative fees 
are used to supplement low tuition 
charges. 

With these considerations in mind, I 
am proposing that a Federal tax credit 
program be established on the following 
schedule: a 75-percent credit granted on 
the first $100 expended on tuition, fees, 
books, and supplies; a 40-percent credit 
on the next $400; a 30-percent credit on 
the next $500; and a 20-percent credit on 
the next $500. Credit would be granted 
in any calendar year on expenditures by 
the student or his spouse, by a parent in 
behalf of a son, daughter, stepson or 
stepdaughter, or by an individual in be- 
half of a legal dependent. Maximum 
credit allowable under this formula would 
be $485, although few persons would 
qualify for full credit. 

Tuition, fees, books, and supplies are 
continually increasing items of expense 
in higher education. Surveys indicate 
that 50 percent of the institutions of 
higher education raised their tuition 
charges an average of 11 percent during 
the past academic year.—Washington 
Report, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
May 17, 1963. Rising costs will force 
additional increases as other sources for 
public and private colleges and univer- 
sities are extended to the utmost in the 
immediate future. 

Our concern for expanding capital in- 
vestments in higher education through 
the construction of buildings, laborato- 
ries, scientific equipment, and so forth, 
should not blind us to the equally press- 
ing need for assisting the individual stu- 
dent to meet his financial obligations. In 
1959-60 tuition and fees accounted for 
one-quarter of the total income of col- 
leges and universities. This percentage 
has been fairly consistent over the years. 
As recently as 1949-50, however, the 
Federal Government provided 16 percent 
of the total income of these institutions 
through payment of tuition and fees un- 
der the GI bill. Today the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides an infinitesimal 0.1 
percent of tuition and fees paid to 
these institutions—U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1956-58. As 
these statistics indicate, we stand in 
danger of pricing higher education out 
of the reach of a great many of our able 
young people. This is not only a deep 
personal tragedy for those so denied but 
a loss to the Nation that we cannot af- 
ford. Incidentally, these figures also 
indicate the need for prompt action on 
S. 5, the cold war GI bill of rights, as 
sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

The sliding tax credit schedule pro- 
vides a sensible and workable system of 
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Federal assistance that helps every stu- 
dent, indirectly helps both public and 
private institutions, and does so in a 
manner that in no way interferes with 
individual or institutional freedom or 
Policies. This bill, providing for a de- 
clining tax credit for expenditures on 
tuition, fees, books, and supplies miti- 
gates the distortion found in the large 
majority of bills that rely on tax deduc- 
tions, additional exemptions, or nonvari- 
able tax credit. The higher levels of 
credit will assist those students in 
schools with lower tuition and fees. 
Traditionally, a large majority of stu- 
dents needing financial help attend pub- 
lic colleges and universities where tuition 
and fees are lower. However, the bill 
also will provide a basic level of support 
for those students attending the private 
institutions with substantially higher 
levels of tuition. The average student, 
or qualified person contributing to his 
education, would be entitled, at present 
cost levels, to a Federal income tax cred- 
it of $233 or 13.2 percent of the average 
annual total cost of $1,772, including 
room and board—based on estimates of 
the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Development, U.S. Office of Education. 

This sum would represent significant 
help for this country’s approximately 4.5 
million students who will be enrolled in 
colleges and universities during the 1963 
64 academic year. The bill would also 
help persons enrolled in trade and voca- 
tional schools and pursuing approved 
training above the 12th grade level. The 
importance of such vocational training 
was clearly demonstrated during the re- 
cent Senate debate on the Youth Em- 
ployment Act. 

If a student holds a scholarship, fel- 
lowship, or is receiving veteran’s benefits, 
the amount of that assistance would be 
deducted before the tax credit could be 
computed. This would enable institu- 
tions to distribute available scholarship 
and fellowship funds among a wider 
number of needy students without. de- 
creasing the total financial support 
available to students presently holding 
scholarships. 

While this tax credit proposal would 
not solve all the financial problems re- 
lated to higher education, it would rep- 
resent a significant contribution well 
within our national means. It would 
provide this assistance in a manner that 
avoids any argument about Federal con- 
trol of education and also the nagging 
question of church-state relations. 
Moreover, it would provide this aid with- 
out having to expand the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to administer the program. 

Support in the Congress has been 
growing for this general approach to the 
problem of Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion. I know the appropriate commit- 
tees in both Houses are giving these 
proposals careful scrutiny and considera- 
tion. I hope that the administration 
will consider seriously requesting such 
legislation from the Congress. 

The pressing need for vastly increased 
financial resources to support higher 
education in this country cannot be 
ignored. This legislation would provide 
this urgently needed assistance at a time 
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of maximum need. It would represent 
a capital investment in the minds and 
talents of our youth and the future of 
our society. Let us, then, meet this 
challenge with honesty and courage be- 
fore this time of great need has passed 
and millions of American youth have 
been denied their educational birthright. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the average 
level of tax credit available at a number 
of representative institutions of higher 
education be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. This table was based on the 
tuition and fees listed in Basic Student 
Charges, 1961-62,” U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Estimated level of credit for qualified persons 
at representative institutions of higher 
education under the Educational Tar 
Credit Act of 1963 


Institution 


University of Minnesota. 
Mankato State College 
St. John's College 
Bet han 
Gustavus Adolphus.. 
G 
University of Houston.. 
Pennsylvania State 
University of Louisville. 
University of South 
Carolina. 


South Carolia... ast 


Mississippi State Col- | Mississippi.. 165 
lege for Women. 

University of Illinois . . Illinois. __._. 

University of Missouri.. | Missouri 

Ohio State. Ohio 

University of San Fran- 


Nebraska Wesleyan.. 
Wake Forest 


University of Maine 

. ng of Miam. 

California Institute of 
Technology 

Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


Average, all stu- 
dents of higher 
education. 


3 Or 13.2 percent of the total cost of higher education. 


Source: Estimates based on tuition and fees listed in 
“Basic Student Chi , 1961-62,” Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Books and apples estimate of $91 per student from the 
Bureau of ueational Research and Development, 
Office of Education. 


Nore.—Total costs of higher education are increasin: 
at an estimated 2.7 t per year, with books an 
supplies increasing at a 4 percent rate, and tuition and 
fees also increasing at more than the 2.7 percent rate. 
Number of students in popio institutions of higher 
education is currently 61.6 percent of total enrollment, 
12 „ from present trends to go to 65.7 pe reent 

n 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that a most 
revealing study, “The Outlook for Higher 
Education: Underlying Economic and 
Demographic Projections,” by Dr. Harold 
Wolozin, professor of economics, the 
American University, Washington, D.C., 
be printed in the Recorp. The statistics 
contained in this study demonstrate the 
tremendous burdens that will fall on our 
institutions of higher education in future 
years. I urge every Senator to study this 
material carefully. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR HIGHER EpDUCATION—UN- 
DERLYING ECONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
PROJECTIONS 

(By Harold Wolozin, professor of economics, 
the American University, Washington, D.C., 
March 1963; prepared for Sidney G. Tick- 
ton, the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education) 

FACTS FOR PLANNING 

This report presents key data and projec- 
tions on the outlook for higher education in 
the decades ahead. It describes the basic 
trends in population, occupations, incomes, 
etc., affecting the demand for higher educa- 
tion and the pattern of growth on the Na- 
tion’s campuses in recent decades. 

Building on available trend projections, 

I have projected college enrollments in the 

United States to the year 1985. This basic 

underlying information can be particularly 

useful guidelines for anyone interested in 
developing State and regional trends and 
projections, and can also serve as a frame- 
work for more intensive studies and planning 
for the coming wave of college enrollments. 

The figures in this report are largely based 

upon extensive data, published and unpub- 

lished, of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, the 

Office of Education, and the Department of 

Labor. I have also utilized the research and 

analysis of other independent research or- 

ganizations concerned with the problems of 
growth and economic development such as 
the National Planning Association, the Com- 

mittee for Economic Development, eto. I 

am in great debt to a great number of people 

in these organizations for their help and 
wise counsel. (Mr. Anthony Chaitin, of 

American University, was my statistical as- 

sistant in this project and I am deeply in- 

debted to him for his competent and helpful 
work.) 
HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 
Population 
By 1985 the population of the United 
States will have risen to 285 million. This 
is a rise of about 60 percent in the 25 years 
between 1960 and 1985. Continuing the 
movement begun in the last two decades, 
population will tend to gravitate toward 
urban areas—the standard metropolitan areas 
as classified by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

In addition, rates of population growth by 

major areas will differ from the national 

average; often dramatically, ranging from a 

40 percent increase in the New England 

States by 1985, to 68 percent in the Fast 

North Central and 80 percent in the Moun- 

tain States (census major areas). Particu- 

larly significant for the educational outlook 
will be a dramatic doubling during the next 
two decades in the prime college age segment 
of the ponulation—the 18-to-24-year-olds. 

By 1985 there will be over 32 million 18-to- 

24-year-olds compared with approximately 16 

million in 1960. 


Jobs for the educated 


Forecasts of the kinds of jobs that will 
be available in the decades ahead show a con- 
tinued and predictable shift toward the more 
skilled occupations requiring more educa- 
tion. The demand for professional and 
other technical workers will be even greater 
than it has been in the past decade. Un- 
skilled workers, as has been the case already, 
will find jobs harder and harder to get. Re- 
training or additional educational training 
will be sought by increasing numbers of the 
work force as continued mechanization and 
automation shrink the demand for unskilled 
hands and place a premium on more edu- 
cation. As a consequence, the demand for 
higher education will rise even faster than 
the population. 

College enroliments 


Reflecting these population and occupa- 
tional changes, college and university enroll- 
ments will burgeon over the next two dec- 
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ades. According to present indications, fall 
enrollments in the Nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities will climb from a little over 4 mil- 
lion in 1962 to approximately 12.8 million in 
1985. Although the campuses will service in- 
creasing proportions of older students, the 
bulk of enrollments will come out of the 
18- to 24-year-old population. As a propor- 
tion of this group, projected enrollments will 
increase from approximately 25 percent in 
1962 to about 40 percent in 1985. This re- 
flects a complex of economic and social fac- 
tors impelling increasing proportions of this 
oup, as well as older age groups, onto the 
lation’s campuses. 

Another aspect of the enrollment picture 
is that a relatively larger share of the pro- 
jected increase will go to public rather than 
private institutions. Continuing the trend 
which has manifested itself over the last 
decade or so, enrollments in private institu- 
tions of higher education will likely fall from 
38 percent of the total in 1962 to approxi- 
mately 20 percent in 1985. They should then 
level out at this proportion. A combination 
of factors will be responsible for this trend: 
geographical shifts in the college population, 
the widespread emergence of community 
junior colleges, a relatively greater expan- 
sion in graduate study, financial pressures, 
an increasing emphasis by the private in- 
stitutions on streamlining programs and 
limiting expansion to practicable limits, an 
increased emphasis on specialized education, 
etc. Another factor which will swell enroll- 
ments in the public institutions is an ex- 
pected increase in the proportion of part-time 
as opposed to full-time students. Part- 
time enrollees are expected to increase from 
31 percent of total enrollments in 1962 to 
about 40 percent in 1985. 

Paying for increased enrollments 


Expenditures for higher education—the 
educational and general expenditures ex- 
cluding research—are expected to rise even 
faster than total enrollments. By 1980 they 
are likely to reach $15 billion—rising from 
a level of a little over $4 billion in 1961-62. 
This projection assumes a rate of increase in 
costs equal to the recent past. If prices rise 
even faster, the expenditures are likely to be 
even greater. 

The basic data 

Following is a description and analysis— 
table by table—of the basic data gathered in 
this study. As the reader will see, I have 
(benefiting from my earlier work in this 
area) been highly selective in singling out 
those data and projections which seemed 
most directly relevant to the scope of this 
study. I hope, thereby, to bring out the full 
dimensions of the shape of things to come in 
higher education and the most important 
factors involved. 


Population on the move—Projections to 1985 


On the basis of modest birthrate assump- 
tions for the future, the population of the 
United States can be expected to increase ap- 
proximately 60 percent, to 285 million by 
1985. And if births were to rise faster than 
the moderate rates of the late 1950's, popula- 
tion might even double in this period. Fur- 
ther breakthroughs in controlling the fatal 
diseases of old age would also work in the 
same direction although this would not in- 
crease the demand for higher education as 
much as increasing numbers of children. By 
major area, dramatic changes are in pros- 
pect; increases in population range all the 
way from a low of 40 percent for the period 
in New England to about 70 percent in the 
Pacific, and 80 percent in the mountain re- 
gions. (Tables 1 and 2.) 

In addition to the area population shifts, 
there has been a general movement of the 
population out of rural areas into suburban 
concentrations—a trend which will probably 
continue. By 1985 approximately 70 percent 
of the Nation’s population will reside in or 
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near cities—what the Bureau of the Census 
classifies as “Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas"! (table 3). 

Table 4 presents the official Bureau of Cen- 
sus population figures—total United States 
as well as by nine major areas—for the 
period 1930 to 1960. My projections of total 
population to 1985 are based upon Bureau of 
Census series II projections. (Their series I 
projections, based upon a 10-percent increase 
in birth rates, are considerably higher.) 

Where necessary I interpolated to obtain 
intermediate years and extrapolated the 
trend from 1960 to 1980 to obtain my figures 
for 1985. I chose the census series II pro- 
jections upon which to base my tables be- 
cause I felt that they were the most probable, 
given the uncertainties upon which any pro- 
jections of the future must be based. In 
arriving at this decision, I carefully analyzed 
alternative census projections as well as many 
others including those of a number of pri- 
vate research groups such as the National 
Planning Association, Resources for the 
Future, etc. 

The projections of population by major 
areas lean heavily upon a set of area popu- 
lation projections published in Report No. 
23 of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. The Commission makes 
two sets of estimates, based upon two sets of 
assumptions about the rate of migration 
(“moving”) between areas. These in turn 
reflect assumptions about shifts in indus- 
trial patterns and growth. I chose a midpoint 
between the alternative ORRRC assump- 
tions, their “low” and “high” migration. 
The low migration assumption was that be- 
tween 1960 and 1985 the migration rate will 
be half that of the last two decades; the 
high migration assumption that the rela- 
tively high annual rate of migration of the 
most recent decade will prevail to 1970. At 
that time the rate would revert to the an- 
nual average migration of the past two 
decades. Adopting higher migration rate as- 
sumptions would result in my figures show- 
ing an even further acceleration of the move- 
ment of population particularly into the 
East North Central and Pacific areas. 


Taste 1.—Number of births in the United 
States, 1930-62 


Number of | Year birth 
Year of birth births group is 18 
years of age 
Thousands 
2, 203 1948 
2, 360 1058 
2, 735 1 
3, 554 1 
4, 047 1973 
4, 258 1978 
4, 282 1979 
4, 167 1980 


Source: Vital Statistics of the United States, Office of 
— Department of Health, Education, and 
elfare. 


TABLE 2.—Birth rates in the United States, 
1940-80 


Year 


1These are defined as “a county or group 
of contiguous counties which contains at 
least 1 city of 50,000 inhabitants or more 
or ‘twin cities’ with a combined population 
of at least 50,000. In addition at least 75 
t of the labor force of the county must 

be in nonagricultural occupations.” 
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Taste 2.—Birth rates in the United States, 
1940-80—Continued 
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Taste 2—Birth rates in the United States, 
1940-80—Continued 


1 Estimated. 
Source: (1) Vital Statistics vo.. 11, No, 12, 
Office of Education, t of Health, Education, 


and Welfare, (2) Current Population Reports, series TI, 
No, 251, Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. 
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TABLE 3.—Population of the United States, 
by standard metropolitan area 


[In millions} 


1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1985 


72.8 | 89.3 112.9 141. 2179.3 196.7 
States. 60.4 | 61.5 | 66. 4 73.0] 80.3 88.3 


popula- 


ton 132. 2 150. 8 179. 3 |214. 2 {259.6 | 285.0 


Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1940-60, Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 4.—Tolal population of the United States, by major area 


[In thousands} 
Area 1930 1940 1950 1000 eee 
1960-85 


ew r 8, 
Middle Atlantie.__._.....-.-.--.. 26, 
North ~ 25, 
West North Central.. 13, 
South Atlantic... 15, 
South Central... 9, 
West South Central. 12, 
untain......._..... 3, 
RARE ET EAT Ubi ich NCES ES PE 


Source: (1) Census of the Population of the United States, 1930-00; Bureau of the Force, and 


Census, Department of Commerce. (2) 
ofthe G 


The workforce in flux 

Figures on conventional occupational 
groupings of the population cannot alone 
adequately portray the profound changes 
which lie ahead for the American worker— 
changes which will place new burdens on 
higher education. They will challenge it to 
produce not only larger numbers of grad- 
uates but more truly educated men with new 
skills and insights to meet and cope with 
the impact on our social and political struc- 
ture of automation, accelerated economic 
growth, and revolutionary changes underway, 
or gathering, in many parts of the globe. 
What may look at first glance like a greatly 


ya 


66 8,437 10, 510 

¥ 27, „171 

297 626 229 
297 
794 
887 
177 
702 


ensus, Department of Commerce. (3) Economic Grow 


h, Population, Labor 


expanded need for a utilitarian education 
may turn out on second and third glance to 
be a desperate need for an education caleu- 
lated to develop the mind. 

Some inkling of what's ahead—just in 
terms of the higher levels of training re- 
quired and the college trained teachers to 
provide it—can be obtained from the num- 
bers in table 5 depicting the pattern of occu- 
pational changes in the Nation’s population. 
To cite but one example from these columns 
of figures, the share of professional persons 
needed is to rise from about 7 per- 
cent of the total employed in 1960 (5 per- 
cent in 1950) to approximately 16 percent in 
1985— more than a doubling. 
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Leisure and Transportation; Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
Current Population Reporta, No. 251; Bureau mission, Study Report No. 23. 


Norx. Figures may not total due to rounding 


Although it is difficult to combine these 
categories into groups reflecting levels of 
skill and required education, some rough ap- 
proximation of this is attempted in table 6. 
It is easy to see that the great increase in 
employment will occur in the skilled and 
service groups. 

These occupational tables are based upon 
the U.S. census of population data. My pro- 
jections are, by and large, consistent with 
Labor Department projections of trends in 
the labor force although I have made some 
assumptions on labor force mix which differ 
somewhat from those of the Labor Depart- 
ment. 


TABLE 5.—Total population, by selected occupational groups, 1950-85 


Occupational group 


Percent of Percent of 
total 


employed 


employed 
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TABLE 5.—Total population, by selected occupational groups, 1950-85—Continued 


Occupational group 


2. Other porsons not included above: 
a) Go! 


c) Children below school age 
d) Members of the labor force classified 
as unemployed, military retired 
panor inmatesof penal or mental 
nstitutions, and persons not in the 

labor force, ete. 


a S A SAA EAA E 


Nore.—Figures may not total due to rounding. 


Source: (1) U.S. Census, 1960, Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce. (2) 


Manpower Report of the President and a Report of Manpower, Requirements, Re- 


sources, Utilization, and Training, Department of Labor. 


TABLE 6.—Employment in the United States, by categories, 1950-85 


Category 1950 1960 1970 1980 1985 Category 1950 1960 1970 1980 1985 
Skilled workers other than farmers (in- Other workers cont anake 5 15.27 18.21 19.2 21.9 21.2 
cluding professional people, proprietors, Farmers and farmworkers 70 3.92 3.8 3.7 3.5 
craftsmen, people).....| 28.63 | 35.32 53.7 65, 5 79.2 — L 
Service workers, including private house- Total, employed persons 56.3 64.6 88.9 | 106.6 115. 8 
TUR a a ROD S a 5.70 7.15 12.2 15. 5 18.2 
Source: Table 5. 


The Nation’s youth 
The youth of the Nation, the 18 to 24 year 
olds, will continue to provide the largest 
share of future college enrollments, even 
though increasing numbers of older students 


and 
and 8 present data and projections of both 
18 to 21 and 18 to 24 age groups, for the 


total country and by major geographic area. 
In using these tables it is particularly im- 
portant to bear in mind the fact that in- 
creasing proportions of these age groups will 
be entering college and staying there longer. 
Thus, though my projections show a dou- 
bling of the numbers in the 18- to 24-year-old 
group by 1985, this would be an understate- 


ment of the expected increase in college en- 
rollments from this group. 

The projections are built up on a cohort 
basis, utilizing actual birth figures through 
1962 and the estimates of birth rates present- 
ed earlier. Standard survival rates are as- 
sumed, The totals are then distributed by 
area in accordance with area population pro- 
jections. 


TABLE 7.—18- to 21-year-old population in the United States, by geographic area, 1980-86 
{in thousands} 


1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 


9, 027 


964 843 904 | 1,389] 1,660 
305 206 365 565 678 
754 881 | 1,116] 1,741 | 2,091 


9,753 | 8,805 | 9,547 | 14,169 | 17,014 


Norte.—Figures may not total due to rounding. 


: (1) Current Population Reports No. 251, Bureau of the Census, Depart- No 5 23, 
ensus, 


Department of Commerce; (3) “Economic Growth, Population, Labor Force, and 
‘Transpo! I Reso 


re and 


Sources: (1) 
ment of Commerce; (2) Census of the Population, 1930-60; Bureau of the C 


rtation,’’ Outdoor Recreation 


urces Review Commission, 


TABLE 8.—18- to 24-year-old population in the United States, by geographic area 


[In thousands) 


West North Central. 
South Atlantic 
East South Central. 


Norx.— Figures may not total due to rounding. 


8o! : (1) Current Population Reports 
sat Or OA Consus 


High school graduates 

The Nation’s high schools will graduate 
more and more students in the decades ahead 
(table 9). And the odds are that an in- 
creased share of these will be prepared and 
anxious to go on to college. By 1985 the high 
schools will be turning out more than twice 
as many uates a year as now even under 
relatively modest assumptions of the extent 


of the Population, 1930-60; 


Area 


2 of Commerce; 
No, 251, Bureau of the Census, Depart- No. 23, e 


; Bureau of the Census, 


to which the successful solution of the drop- 
out problem in high schools and other factors 
will increase the proportion of high school 
graduates relative to the numbers of 17- and 
18-year-olds in the population. For illustra- 
tive purposes we have expressed the actual 
and projected high school graduates as pro- 
portions of 18-year-olds (table 10). 


1930 


1,310 | 1,642 
307 519 


1950 


1940 1960 1970 1980 


928 | 1,285 


16, 607 16, 181 


(3) “Economic Growth, Population, Labor Force, and 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, 


The data on high school graduates is based 
upon actual statistics and projections of the 
Office of Education. For the years 1980 and 
1985 I extrapolated the trend of the Office 
of Education projections for 1965-70. The 
geographic distributions are based upon the 
area population projections. The projec- 
tions of the 18-year-olds are built up on a 
cohort basis. 
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TABLE 9.—High school graduates in the United States, public and private, by geographic area, 1940-85 
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Sources; (1) Release “Number of High School Graduates, ete.” Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; (2) Census of Population, Bureau of 


the Census, Department of Commerce; (3) Extrapolations, 


Tasræ 10.—High school graduates compared with the number of 18-year-olds, 1930-85 
{In thousands) 


Rip chon i ama br percentage of 
gh sel umber o 0 
Year graduates 18-year-olds in e 18-year-Old Year 
panne and the population age group 
priva 


Sources: (1) Census of Population; (2) table 9. 


College and university enrollments 

By 1985 college and university enrollments 
will be approaching the 13 million mark eyen 
on the basis of fairly conservative projec- 
tions (table 11). Enrollments in U.S. col- 
leges and universities should rise, according 
to an extension of the trend of Office of 
Education 1975 projections, from 4.2 million 

` in the fall of 1962 to 12.8 million in the fall 
of 1985. Assuming that the bulk of enroll- 


s839p019y290 
888888 
SSSR 
SSSR 


ments will come from the 18 to 24 year old 
group (table 12), even though there will be 
increasing numbers of older students, total 
enroliments as a proportion of that age 
group will rise from 24 percent in 1962 to 40 
percent in 1985. It is highly likely that an 
increasing share of these enrollments will 
flow to the Nation’s public institutions. 

By 1985, even though enrollments in the 
private colleges and universities will have 
risen by about 1 million—over a 60-percent 


Number of Graduates as a 
high school Number of ge of 
graduates, 18-year-olds in e 18-year-old 
public and | the population age group 
private 
2, 638 3,716 71.0 
2,710 3. 654 74.2 
3, 128 4,079 76.7 
3, 300 4,167 79.2 
4, 044 5, 055 80.0 


rise from 1.6 million in 1962 to 2:6 millions 
in 1985—this will be only 20 percent of total 
enrollments in contrast to 38 percent in 
1962. The expenditures of private colleges, 
however, may rise more than proportionately 
to their share of the future enrollment 
burden. 

An increasing share of total enrollments 
will consist of part time students (table 13), 
rising from 30.5 percent of total enrollments 
in 1962 to 40 percent in 1985. 


TABLE 11.— Fall enrollments in colleges and universities, 1950-85, in public and private institutions 
[In thousands! 


1959 


Sources: (1) Fall enrollments, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; (2) trend projections. 


TABLE 12.— Total fall enrollments in colleges and universities, 1950-85, compared with the number of 18- to 24-year-olds 


Total enroll- 
ments 


Fall of year 


Actual: 
1 


Number of 18- 
to 24-year-olds 


15, 778 
15, 689 
16, 116 
17, 440 


Number of 18- Percent 
to 24-year-olds 
077 26.0 
24, 317 23.8 
27,115 30.0 
29, 43 34.0 
32, 40.0 


TABLE 13.— Total fall enrollments in colleges and universities, 1959-85 


time 


Total 


Part 
Number | Percent Number] Percent | Number | Percent 
2,342 65.5 1,233 34.5 3, 575 100 
2,022 69.5 1.285 80.5 4, 207 100 
8, 560 68.0 1, 670 32.0 5,220 100 


Sources: (1) Various publications, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; (2) trend projections. 
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The costs of higher education and national 
income 


The expenditures to run the Nation’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning will have to rise 
at a fairly spectacular rate if the colleges 
and universities are to accomplish the job 
facing them in the decades ahead. Expendi- 
tures (net of research) on higher education 
as projected by the Office of Education (table 
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15) should rise from 08 percent of GNP in 
1962 to 1.6 percent of projected GNP (table 
14) in 1975; a doubling in the span of 15 
years. On the whole, these figures may turn 
out to be on the conservative side and will 
probably have to be adjusted upward. I 
have not attempted to allocate the expendi- 
tures between private and public institutions. 

For my estimate of gross national product 
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through 1980 I am using Edward F. Deni- 
son's employment projections of GNP 
(in 1962 dollars) which he made in his study 
of economic growth for the Committee for 
Economic Development. I am using his pro- 
jected rate of growth in GNP to obtain my 
1985 figure and also using it to project per- 
sonal income, so as to place the income side 


of the story into perspective. 


TaBLE 14.—Personal income in the United States, 1950-85 


Personal Personal 
Personal income 4 income 
Calendar year GNP income as a per- Calendar year GNP as a per- 
n tage 
of GNP of GNP 
Millions | Millions Millions 
$284.6 $228.5 80.3 $503.4 79.6 
329.0 256. 7 78.0 518. 7 80. 2 
327.0 273.1 73.7 553. 6 79. 6 
365. 4 288. 3 78.8 
363. 1 289.8 79.8 626. 0 80.0 
397. 5 310,2 78.0 740.0 80.0 
419, 2 332.9 79.4 875.0 80.0 
442.8 351.4 79.3 1,036. 0 80.0 
444.5 360. 3 81.0 226.0 80.0 
482.7 383.9 79.5 
of Current Baerin U.S. ent of Commerce; (2) 7 Growth, Population, 1 Force, and * apd Transportation.” Outdoor 
ton, Edwant F Growth in the United Seabee end the “Reereation Hesourees Review Commission, No. 


Economie Grow 


Alternatives Before Us,” Committee for Economic Development; (3) “Economic 
TABLE 15.—Educational expenditures at colleges i and universities, 1951-80 


1 Assumes costs will continue to increase as in past. 
Range of estimates, 
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and general Year 
less research 


Education 
and 


Educational pe foe ge 
Research | and general | of 
less research 


Source: Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
computed. 
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ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the “Educational Tax Credit 
Act of 1963” be printed in the RECORD 
immediately following my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1677) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a 
credit against the individual income tax 
for certain expenses paid by a taxpayer 
in obtaining a higher education or in 
providing a higher education for his 
children and dependents, introduced by 
Mr, HumPHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Educational Tax 
Credit Act of 1963”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to credits allow- 
able) is amended by renumbering section 
39 as 40, and by inserting after section 38 the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 39. EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

(a) GENERAL RuLeE.—There shall be al- 
lowed to an individual, as a credit against 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year, an amount, determined under sub- 
section (b), of the expenses of higher edu- 
cation paid by him during the taxable year 
in providing an education above the twelfth 
grade for— 

“(1) himself or his spouse, 

“(2) his son, daughter, stepson, or step- 
daughter, or 

“(3) an individual who is a dependent (as 
defined in section 152(a)) of the taxpayer 
or his spouse. 

„(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) AMOUNT PER INDIVIDUAL—The credit 
under subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year shall be an amount equal to 
the sum o 

“(A) 75 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as does not exceed $100, 

“(B) 40 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $100 but does not exceed 
$500, 

“(C) 30 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $500 but does not exceed 
$1,000, and 

“(D) 20 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $1,000 but does not exceed 
$1,500. 
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“(2) PRORATION OF CREDIT WHERE MORE 
THAN ONE TAXPAYER PAYS EXPENSES.—If ex- 
penses of higher education of an individual 
are paid by more than one taxpayer during 
the taxable year, the credit allowable to each 
such taxpayer under subsection (a) shall 
be the same portion of the credit deter- 
mined under paragraph (1) which the 
amount of of higher education of 
such individual paid by the taxpayer during 
the taxable year is of the total amount of 
expenses of higher education of such indi- 
vidual paid by all taxpayers during the tax- 
able year. 

“(c) Derrnirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term ‘expenses of higher education’ 
means— 

“(A) tuition and fees required for the en- 
rollment or attendance of a student at a 
level above the twelfth grade at an institu- 
tion of higher education, and 

“(B) fees, books, supplies, and equipment 

required for courses of instruction above the 
twelfth grade at an institution of higher 
education. 
Such term does not include any amount 
paid, directly or indirectly, for meals, lodg- 
ing, or similar personal, living, or family ex- 
penses. In the event an amount paid for 
tuition or fees includes an amount for meals, 
lodging, or similar expenses which is not sep- 
arately stated, the portion of such amount 
which is attributable to meals, lodging, or 
similar expenses shall be determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate. 

“(2) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term ‘institution of higher education’ 
means an educational institution (as de- 
fined in section 151(e) (4) )— 

“(A) which regularly offers education at a 
level above the twelfth grade, and 

“(B) contributions to or for the use of 
which constitute charitable contributions 
within the meaning of section 170(c). 

“(d) Specra, RULES:— 

“(1) ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AND VETERANS’ BENEFITS.—The amounts 
otherwise taken into account under sub- 
section (a) as expenses of higher education 
of any individual during any period shall 
be reduced (before the application of sub- 
section (b)) by any amounts received by 
such individual during such period as— 

“(A) a scholarship or fellowship grant 
(within the meaning of section 117(a)(1)) 
which under section 117 is not includible in 
gross income, and 

“(B) education and training allowance un- 
der chapter 33 of title 38 of the United 
States Code or educational assistance allow- 
ance under chapter 35 of such title. 

“(2) NONCREDIT AND RECREATIONAL, ETC., 
coursEs.—Amounts paid for expenses of 
higher education of any individual shall be 
taken into account under subsection (a)— 

“(A) in the case of an individual who is 
a candidate for a baccalaureate or higher 
degree, only to the extent such expenses are 
attributable to courses of instruction for 
which credit is allowed toward a baccalau- 
reate or higher degree, and 

“(B) in the case of an individual who is 
not a candidate for a baccalaureate or higher 
degree, only to the extent such expenses are 
attributable to courses of instruction neces- 
sary to fulfill requirements for the attain- 
ment of a predetermined and identified edu- 
cational, professional, or vocational objective. 

“(3) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.— 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) to the 
taxpayer shall not exceed the amount of the 
tax imposed on the taxpayer for the taxable 
year by this chapter, reduced by the sum of 
the credits allowable under section 33 (relat- 
ing to foreign tax credit), section 34 (relat- 
ing to credit for dividends received by in- 
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dividuals), section 35 (relating to partially 
tax-exempt interest), section 37 (relating to 
retirement income), and section 38 (relating 
to investment in certain depreciable prop- 
erty). 

“(e) DISALLOWANCE OF EXPENSES AS DEDUC- 
TION.—No deduction shall be allowed under 
section 162 (relating to trade or business 
expenses) for any expense of higher educa- 
tion which (after the application of subsec- 
tion (b)) is taken into account in deter- 
mining the amount of any credit allowed 
under subsection (a). The preceding sen- 
tence shall not apply to the expenses of 
higher education of any taxpayer who, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, elects not to apply the provi- 
sions of this section with respect to such 
expenses for the taxable year. 

“(f) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
May be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of his section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 39. Expenses of higher education. 
“Sec. 40. Overpayments of tax.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1963. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
BUILDINGS ACT, 1926 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5207) to amend the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the 
House for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. HuMPHREY, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. AIKEN con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Guy W. Hixon, of Florida, to be U.S. 
marshal, southern district of Florida, 
term of 4 years, vice John E. Maguire, 
Sr., transferred. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, notice is hereby given to all per- 
sons interested in this nomination to file 
with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Thursday, June 13, 1963, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomina- 
tion, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearing which may be scheduled. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JOHN M. CANNELLA TO 
BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Friday, 
June 14, 1963, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2300, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of John M. Cannella, of New 
York, to be U.S. district judge, southern 
district of New York, vice Irving R. Kauf- 
man, elevated. 

At the indicated time and place, per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
sTON], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1664, 
A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR CON- 
TINUOUS IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE OF 
FEDERAL AGENCIES BY CREATING 
AN ADMINISTRATIVE CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Proce- 
dure of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, I wish to announce that hear- 
ings will be held before the subcommittee 
on S. 1664. 

The hearings will be held in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on 
June 12, 13, and 14, 1963, beginning at 
10 a.m, daily. 

Inquiries with respect to the hearings 
should be directed to the staff of the 
subcommittee in room 3214, New Senate 
Office Building, telephone CA 4-3121, 
extension 5617. 


NOTICE OF HEARING BY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments has scheduled an executive meet- 
ing for 2 o’clock on Wednesday, June 12, 
in room 2300 of the New Senate Office 
Building. One of the important matters 
that we will consider at that time will 
be the pending proposals on Presidential 
inability. 

We have allowed a dangerous consti- 
tutional gap to continue in our presi- 
dential system—out of apathy when our 
Presidents were well, and out of a concern 
that we would rock the boat when a 
President’s health was poor. As a result, 
there is no clear constitutional authority 
to allow a Vice President to exercise the 
powers and duties of the President, in 
case the President is ill, or is suffering 
from some other disability. 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, three situations arose 
when the President’s illness prevented 
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him from discharging the powers and 
duties of his office, and yet Vice President 
Nixon did not have a clear constitutional 
authority to act in his place. 

Later, Attorneys General Herbert 
Brownell and William P. Rogers both 
stated that the Constitution should be 
amended to provide for any future Presi- 
dential inability. Vice President Nixon 
subsequently stated in his book, “Six 
Crises,” that he did not feel that he had 
adequate authority to act in case of a 
military emergency, and that the Con- 
stitution should be amended to give the 
Vice President such powers. 

Now that we have a young, vigorous, 
and obviously healthy President, we 
should take advantage of the situation 
to hold a thorough and open discussion 
and decide what to do in case of a 
physical or mental disability of some 
future President. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we have 
scheduled a hearing on this subject for 
10:30 a.m., on Tuesday, June 11, in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building. 

Deputy Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach, among others, will 
testify on this subject. 

The subcommittee will then vote on 
the pending proposals at its meeting on 
June 12. 


PESTICIDES—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1605, a bill to 
amend the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act, as amended, to 
provide for labeling of economic poisons 
with registration numbers, to eliminate 
registration under protest, and for other 
purposes, when the bill is next printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
RAILROAD FINANCING—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the name of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] added 
as a cosponsor of Senate Resolution 136, 
establishing a Select Committee To Study 
Railroad Financing, which I submitted 
in the Senate on May 8, 1963. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

An address delivered by him on Memorial 
Day, May 30, 1963, at Victor, W. Va. 

An address to the alumni of Concord Col- 
lege at Athens, W. Va., June 1, 1963. 
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By Mr. KEFAUVER: 
Commencement address delivered by him 
to the Seymour High School graduating class, 
Seymour, Tenn., May 31, 1963. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONSENSUS OF SEN- 
ATE REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Republican minority of 
the Senate held a conference in the 
morning, in the afternoon, and late into 
the evening, and agreed upon a con- 
sensus regarding the important problem 
of civil rights. I ask unanimous consent 
that this consensus of the Republican 
conference of June 5, 1963, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the con- 
sensus was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

June 5, 1963. 

It is the consensus of the Senate Repub- 
lican conference that: 

The Federal Government, including the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches, 
has a solemn duty to preserve the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States in conformity with the Con- 
stitution which makes every native-born 
and naturalized person a citizen of the 
United States as well as of the State in which 
he resides, 

Equality of rights and opportunities has 
not been fully achieved in the long period 
since the 14th and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution were adopted and this in- 
equality and lack of opportunity and the 
racial tensions which they engender are out 
of character with the spirit of a nation 
pledged to freedom and justice. 

Since the days of Abraham Lincoln, the 
first Republican President, the God-given 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness have been cardinal principles of 
the Republican faith, and the equal opportu- 
nity to obtain these rights has consistently 
and uninterruptedly been reaffirmed in the 
platforms of the Republican Party. 

For the first time in more than fourscore 
years civil rights legislation of a meaningful 
character and purpose was placed on the 
Federal statue books as a result of the initia- 
tive of Republican leadership in Congress 
and President Eisenhower. 

Republican Members of the U.S. Senate 
in this the 88th Congress reaffirm and reas- 
sert the basic principles of the party with 

to civil rights and further affirm that 
the President, with the support of the Con- 
gress, consistent with his duties as defined 
in the Constitution, must protect the rights 
of all U.S. citizens, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

We deem it the President’s duty as pro- 
vided in the Constitution to enforce the laws 
insuring the rights of citizens of the United 
States and preserving domestic tranquillity 
as basic objectives of a constitutional govern- 
ment. 

In pursuance of these objectives, we as Re- 
publican Members of the Senate will support 
further appropriate legislation required to 
help solve the problems of our Nation in the 
field of civil rights. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am pleased that 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
made this statement a part of the of- 
ficial Recorp of the Senate. 

I commend the Republican conference 
for its action yesterday. I feel that if any 
civil rights legislation is to be passed by 
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this Congress—and such legislation must 
be passed—it will require the complete 
cooperation of the Members of Congress 
who belong to the Democratic Party, 
those who belong to the Republican 
Party, and also the cooperation of their 
respective leaderships. Certainly there 
must be consultation; and it must be 
held between the Members of the Senate, 
the party leadership, representatives of 
the Senate, Members of the House and its 
leadership, and the congressional com- 
mittee leadership, as well as with the 
President of the United States. Congres- 
sional Members of both political parties 
must be consulted. 

I assure the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that everything I can do and any 
word I can speak will be devotec to the 
realization of that objective. 

I commend my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the comments of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

As chairman of the conference, I sat 
through the entire 5½ hours during 
which this subject was discussed inti- 
mately and frankly; and the resulting 
consensus—it is a consensus, rather than 
a resolution—expresses, I believe, the 
feeling of the great majority of those who 
were present. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
gratified by the action which the Repub- 
lican minority took yesterday by way of 
the consensus; and I am delighted that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, the chairman of our con- 
ference, who presided yesterday, has 
placed the context of the consensus in 
the Recorp, for all to read. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As one who at- 
tended the Republican conference yes- 
terday and participated in the discus- 
sion, I emphasize what was made clear 
at the conference; namely, that this 
document is not a binding document to 
be attached to any proposed civil rights 
legislation which might be introduced, 
but that we Republican Senators reserve 
the right—as we always do as Senators— 
to pass upon individual pieces of pro- 
posed legislation which have been intro- 
duced or which will be introduced. 

However, I believe that all Republican 
Senators would vote for sensible civil 
rights legislation; but I do not think we 
shall be bound to vote for any measure 
which may come along, particularly any 
measure destructive of States’ rights. I 
wish to make that position clear. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
what the Senator from Arizona has 
stated is a proper expression of what was 
discussed yesterday at the conference. 

I note particularly that the conference 
brought forward a consensus. It is not 
in any way a resolution; it is not binding 
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on any particular Senator. But the 
Senator from Arizona expresses my feel- 
ing, that it is a general consensus of feel- 
ing on a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance, which is the subject of widespread 
consideration and discussion at the 
present time; and also that every Repub- 
lican Senator is free to vote on any in- 
dividual measure as he sees fit and in ac- 
cordance with what he believes to be the 
wisest thing to do at the time. The con- 
sensus is not binding in any way, but isa 
general expression of opinion on a sub- 
ject of the utmost importance to our 
country at the present time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaALTONSTALL] asked 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the consensus which came 
from the conference of Republican Sen- 
ators yesterday. I wish to state a word 
or two upon that subject. Others have 
made their observations. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my remarks may ap- 
pear at that point in the Recorp where 
the question was discussed earlier today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I con- 
sider the consensus very important. I 
consider it a meangful step forward in 
terms of the sentiment on this side of 
the aisle for civil rights legislation at this 
session of the Congress. Those who as- 
sume that it represents an idle gesture 
are completely wrong and will be found 
to be completely wrong, for we are pur- 
poseful and serious men. The fact that 
we met and deliberated about civil 
rights indicates that it is an issue of the 
highest national importance. 

Second, it is unique, and so unique as 
to be worthy of particular notice, that a 
conference on either side of the aisle does 
not deal generally with a matter as con- 
troversial as this one and come forth 
with a consensus unless it represents a 
deep expression of the sentiment of a 
substantial majority, and unless the is- 
sue is of such magnitude that a great 
political party as represented by its rep- 
resentatives in the Congress is willing to 
take a position. 

So the fact that there was a confer- 
ence, and the fact that we came from 
that conference with a consensus, which 
was put before the world as the consen- 
sus of view of that conference, are of 
themselves facts of the greatest signifi- 
cance. 

Third, the conference crystallized sen- 
timent in my party that legislation on 
civil rights was needed this year. Again, 
that is a very significant step forward. 

Fourth, I feel that those who purpose- 
fully, with serious intent, and after 
great discussion resolved that meaning- 
ful civil rights legislation was needed at 
this session will also follow through 
when the real showdown vote comes, 
which will be a cloture vote on meaning- 
ful civil rights legislation. 

So I feel that a measurable step for- 
ward has been taken in marshaling a 
very important body of votes—and I 
use that word instead of sentiment“ 
for what is needed in terms of the most 
urgent problem facing the country do- 
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mestically today, a problem having in- 
herent in it the morality of the country 
and obedience to the Constitution and its 
validity, as well as deep questions of 
public order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope very much that 
the conference will be considered a first, 
helpful, and measurable step toward the 
final result. No one knows better than 
I that no civil rights legislation is pos- 
sible, and no cloture is possible, except 
through bipartisan action in this Cham- 
ber. The Senate Chamber is where the 
issue will be decided. Let us not forget 
that. No matter what happens on the 
question of civil rights in the House, it 
will have to happen here, because our 
rules of debate have made this Chamber 
what is properly called the graveyard 
of much civil rights legislation. 

So this is a critically important crys- 
tallization of sentiment of one element 
of the bipartisan coalition, which in this 
case must include a substantial majority 
of the 33 Republican Senators, in order 
to elicit a desirable result. It is gen- 
erally calculated that at the very mini- 
mum, 20, and probably as many as 27, 
out of the 33 Republican Senators would 
have to support cloture on a civil rights 
measure in order to enable us ever to 
reach a vote on the measure itself. 

So the importance of what has been 
done is very clear to me. It is a measur- 
able step forward by my party. I am 
deeply gratified by what my party did, 
and I feel it is a step from which we will 
and can proceed further. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I was not present in 
the Senate Chamber earlier when the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the president 
of the Republican conference, com- 
mented on the action of the Republican 
conference yesterday, declaring a con- 
sensus upon the question of civil rights. 

I, too, would like to join the Senator 
from New York and other Senators who 
have spoken today. I hold that our 
party yesterday took a historic step in 
affirming the traditional position of the 
Republican Party, and its purpose for 
the future. The consensus represents a 
substantial achievement and has a sub- 
stantial purpose. It states the principle 
that we support the equality of rights 
promised by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments, and we hold that these rights 
must be insured, not alone by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but also by the 
action of the Congress. 

The statement goes further. Looking 
to the future, it declares that we, as Re- 
publican Senators, “will support further 
appropriate legislation required to help 
solve the problems of our Nation in the 
field of civil rights.” 

While it expresses a consensus, it is a 
strong and genuine position, and looks 
toward legislation. 
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I have said before that it is of great 
value to negotiate—to use reason and 
moral persuasion to the fullest extent 
to secure the recognition and acceptance 
of civil rights. But I have always be- 
lieved that the efforts of those who ne- 
gotiate—whether it be the President, the 
Attorney General, officials of States or 
private citizens—all of which are to be 
commended, must be supported by law. 
Unfortunately, with the exception of the 
field of voting, the administration has 
not requested, and the Congress has not 
enacted, statutory measures providing 
the constitutional and equal rights of all 
citizens can be better enforced. 

A few weeks ago I spoke in the Senate, 
expressing my concern that my own 
party's position on civil rights had de- 
teriorated since President Eisenhower's 
administration. I also expressed my 
concern that the national problem would 
be left to the States. The States do 
have responsibility. But the Federal 
Government, the President, and the 
Congress have responsibility also. 

I am proud and happy that the state- 
ment of our party, made after 7 hours 
of thoughtful discussion and considera- 
tion—in which I believe nearly every 
member of our conference participated— 
reasserts the historic position of our 
party. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague for his always astute 
and statesmanlike statement on this 
subject. 


ITALIAN REPUBLIC DAY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on Sunday, June 2, Italy observed an im- 
portant historical anniversary. On that 
date in 1946, the Italian people went to 
the polls and voted to abolish their con- 
stitutional monarchy and to establish a 
Republic. 

The new Italian Republic was faced 
with many serious problems. World War 
II had left the country in ruins, physi- 
cally, economically, and politically. The 
vibrant spirit of the Italian people had 
been severely undermined by Mussolini 
and the Fascists. The human misery, a 
natural consequence of a great war in 
which many lives were lost, many people 
were injured, families were separated, 
and homes and property destroyed, had 
to be replaced with a will and determi- 
nation to live and rebuild. The new 
Government was required to deal imme- 
diately with poverty, unemployment, 
hunger, and the very serious problems 
of an unstable currency and rising in- 
flation. 

The resoluteness with which the 
Italian people went about improving con- 
ditions produced gratifying results. With 
the aid of UNRRA, the Marshall plan, 
and other U.S. military and foreign- 
assistance programs, a plan to revitalize 
the nation was undertaken immediately. 
From a state of almost complete eco- 
nomic disaster in 1946, economic sta- 
bility has evolved, with a continuing in- 
crease in the country’s gross national 
product and national income level. The 
discovery of methane gas, providing an 
inexpensive source of power, was instru- 
mental in developing new industries. 
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Employment has risen steadily. Rapid 
industrial expansion has led to a growth 
in international trade, with a significant 
rise in both imports and exports. Italy 
now enjoys a favorable balance of pay- 
ments, and is an important member of 
the European Economic Community. 
The lira has been stabilized, and infia- 
tion has been checked. 

From a state of near anarchy, follow- 
ing the breakdown of the totalitarian 
machinery at the end of the war, a re- 
publican government was established, 
and it has been successful in bringing 
about a political climate which has pro- 
vided the Italian people with the opti- 
mum conditions in which to carry out 
their recovery program. 

The initial instability of the Republic 
and Italy’s strategic location made her 
particularly vulnerable to possible Com- 
munist advances. But the will and de- 
termination of the Italian leaders, but- 
tressed by the support of a populace 
firmly committed to democratic prin- 
ciples, have kept this nation alined with 
the free nations of the West. Italy has 
assumed an important role in the Atlan- 
tic Community and has become a full- 
fledged member of the European Com- 
mon Market, NATO, and the United 
Nations. Her early acceptance of missile 
bases on her soil was a forthright 
indication of her willingness to cooperate 
with the nations of the West, and she has 
proved to be a forceful leader in the 
efforts to unify Europe. 

In honoring this important event in 
Italy’s history, we also pay tribute to her 
people, who have worked so tirelessly for 
her success. We in the United States 
are fortunate that many Italians have 
migrated to our shores. I am proud to 
say that many have chosen to settle in 
Massachusetts. People of Italian an- 
cestry have made a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of our State, and 
many have been elected to positions of 
great responsibility in our State govern- 
ment. 

Today, all Italians can point with pride 
to the transformation that has come over 
their native land. The example which 
they have set in the past 17 years in 
courageously meeting the challenge of 
rebuilding an exhausted and war-torn 
nation is one which will serve as an in- 
centive to all countries who uphold the 
ideals of freedom and liberty in the 
democratic tradition. I should like to 
join with other Americans and friends 
of Italy everywhere in congratulating 
her for her remarkable achievements and 
m wishing her every success in the 

uture. 


THE BUREAUCRATIC BLIGHT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this 
week I have seen another example of 
Washington’s most prevalent disease— 
the bureaucratic blight. Somehow the 
best intentions of dedicated and hard- 
working civil servants are undermined by 
a departmental attitude that steadfastly 
maintains, “We can do no wrong.” 

I know the problems of a vast bureauc- 
racy. I had plenty of them at HEW. 
So I can sympathize with the 
problems that an able and hard-work- 
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ing man like Orville Freeman has at the 
Department of Agriculture. It is impos- 
sible for a Secretary to know everything 
that is going on in a vast department. 
But that is no excuse for departmental 
officials to hide what is going on or to try 
and kid a Secretary, the press, the pub- 
lic, or a U.S. Senator. 

Last week I learned that officials of 
the Department of Agriculture had re- 
fused to give to the press the names of 
pesticides being sold to the public under 
protest registration. That is the practice 
whereby a manufacturer can sell his 
product even though the Department has 
disapproved it. One ground of disap- 
proval is failure to establish safety. 

On Tuesday of this week I requested 
the Department to disclose the names of 
these products immediately, or I would 
disclose them myself. 

That afternoon the Department issued 
a list of seven products now on sale un- 
der protest registration. Accompanying 
the list was a note to correspondents 
which made the following claim: 

The list of products registered under pro- 
test * * * has always been available, and 
would have been made available at any time 
to any reporter who requested it from the 
Department’s Office of Information. 

The list of products was refused to one 
reporter by one scientist in the Department 
and not by the Department. 


Mr. President, to this fantastic claim, 
I submit the following bill of particulars: 

First. Last year a reporter for News- 
day spent several days at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, preparing a five- 
part series on the problem of pesticides. 
He interviewed several officials of the 
Department including an official of the 
public information office. Not one offi- 
cial disclosed to him the names of these 
products and several officials specifically 
told him that it was the policy of the 
Department not to disclose them. 

Second. A reporter for Business Week 
recently sought to obtain the list and it 
was refused him. 

Third. A reporter for the Health Bul- 
letin recently sought to obtain the list, 
and he too was refused it. 

Fourth. Last week, after we received 
word of these refusals, a responsible offi- 
cial of the Department confirmed to my 
office that it was the policy of the De- 
partment not to disclose the names and 
this had always been the policy. 

Fifth. Earlier this year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture furnished a list of 
products under protest registration to 
the Library of Congress. Typed across 
the top of this list are the words, “Not 
for publication.” 

Sixth. An official of the Department, 
explaining this notation to the Library 
of Congress, said “the release of this in- 
formation would be unfair to the manu- 
facturers.” 

Seventh. The list of products released 
by the Department was not complete at 
that time. It included only those prod- 
ucts which the Department knew were 
still being shipped in interstate com- 
merce. However, there were five other 
products which had been offered for sale 
under protest registration and which 
may or may not have been still on the 
market. The truth is nobody knew for 
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sure. The manufacturer had never 
withdrawn his protest registration. The 
Department said interstate shipment had 
apparently been discontinued, but that 
just means they had not seen any re- 
cently. 

I understand the Department was quite 
willing to make the names of these prod- 
ucts public. 

In order to be completely accurate, Mr. 
President, I checked with the Depart- 
ment just this morning regarding the 
status of the five products referred to 
above. It seems that since I was fur- 
nished the information that these prod- 
ucts were “apparently discontinued” a 
closer check by the Department’s inspec- 
tors has been made and it can now be re- 
ported that as of today all five either 
have been corrected or are definitely off 
the market and their protest registra- 
tions canceled. I want to congratulate 
the Secretary and the people in the Pesti- 
cide Regulation Division for the speedy 
action that has been taken to clear up 
this situation. 

So that the record will be complete, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» at the end of my remarks 
the names of the seven products now 
marketed in interstate commerce under 
protest registration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Eighth. The Depart- 
ment's policy toward disclosure of these 
names is really not surprising in view of 
the attitude it has expressed in the past 
toward the whole practice of protest 
registration. The position has been to 
ignore the practice, even to imply that 
it did not exist. 

For example, when the Department 
filed a memorandum with the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
in September 1961, explaining the entire 
process of pesticide registration, protest 
registration is not even mentioned. 

The memorandum does include this 
statement: 

It is because of the existence of the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Pungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act and its aggressive enforcement that it 
can be said with confidence that the best 
guide to the proper use of a pesticide is the 
label registered with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


That is cold comfort to the purchaser 
of a product marketed under protest 
registration, because the label on these 
products makes no mention whatever of 
Government disapproval. 

Ninth. Another example of the appar- 
ent effort to make believe protest regis- 
tration never existed is found in the 
Department's statement of registration 
policy for lindane vaporizers. This 
statement is prepared by the Department 
for use in answering inquiries from the 
public. The lindane vaporizer is one of 
the products that is now being sold to 
the public without any warning that the 
Department has disapproved it for home 
use. 
The Department’s policy statement 
says, “prominent warnings against home 
use are required in all cases.” 

This completely ignores the fact that 
whenever protest registration is used, 
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the lindane vaporizer is sold without any 
warning against home use. 

Tenth. The Department now says it 
will issue a press release every time a 
new product is registered under protest. 
This commendable development is ob- 
viously of very recent origin. Just last 
week, the very day after I introduced 
a bill to end protest registrations, two 
new lindane products were registered un- 
der protest because the label failed to 
warn against home use. The depart- 
mental mimeograph machines were 
strangely quiet. 

I think the point is clear. The De- 
partment had been following an un- 
fortunate pol cy. It had paid little at- 
tention to protest registration in the 
past. It had a policy of not disclosing 
the names of products so registered. To 
his credit the Secretary of Agriculture 
has strongly supported closing this loop- 
hole and ending the practice of protest 
registration. 


Pesticide 
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But officials of the Department will 
not help matters if they try to pretend 
that mistakes were never made, 

I am glad these developments have 
come to light. I think the bureaucracy 
of the Department of Agriculture now 
understands, if it ever had any doubts, 
that our inquiry into the field of environ- 
mental hazards will be searching and 
thorough. I know Secretary Freeman 
supports such an inquiry, and I believe 
most of the hard working and dedicated 
personnel of the Department share his 
view. I hope that they will not again 
be victimized by the handful of people 
in every department who suffer chroni- 
cally from the bureaucratic blight. 

Exuzsrr I 
PESTICIDES REGISTERED UNDER PROTEST 

The following pesticide products, regis- 
tered with the Department of Agriculture 
“under protest” in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act, are currently marketed interstate: 


Manufacturer 
tered 


Date regis- 


Remarks 
“Lindane Pellets for Use in D. Products Corp., | Jan. 28,1960 Label faled to carry warning not for 
Bug — *. orizer”’. Prini Calif. home use,” 
“ Algimycin (swim- | Great es Biochemical | Dec. 4,1962 | Use oi this ae compound in 
ming — aas, Co., Inc., Milwaukee, swimming pools as directed on the 
Wis. label not considered safe. 
“Algimycin 300“ (Swim —A! . coscenlaewed do Same as above. 


ming pool algaecide). 
„Perma-Guard for Treat- 
ment of Alfalfa Crown for 


“Hari-Kari Neodane Pel- | Neodame Co., Torrence, 
lets” (Lindane). Calif, 
TES — . Tablets (Bug Vapor Chemical Co., Jack- 
Pills).“ r Mich 


“Lindane Tablets 
hodene, (Vapo 


HENDRIK DE KAUFFMANN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, those 
of us who remember him will be greatly 
saddened by the news of the death of 
Henrik de Kauffmann, who served for 19 
years, from August 1939 to October 1958, 
as Denmark's Ambassador to the United 
States. No finer representative of the 
Danish people or of the profession of 
diplomacy could possibly have been 
chosen. He was a patriot in the fullest 
and finest sense of the word. It was 
during those years so tragic for his coun- 
try, with its ruthless occupation by the 
Nazis, that Henrik de Kauffmann ex- 
hibited his great vision and statesman- 
ship. Unwilling, naturally, to take or- 
ders from the self-installed masters of 
his occupied country, which had tem- 
porarily lost control of its sovereignty, he 
acted independently and on his own ini- 
tiative, and strongly supported the 
United States and Allied effort against 
Adolph Hitler. Meanwhile, his com- 
patriots were stubbornly resisting, and to 
a considerable degree, thwarting, the 
purposes of their invaders. 

It is appropriate, perhaps, at the same 
time to pay tribute to the Danish people, 
than whom no more civilized folk exist 
onearth. When Schleswig-Holstein was 
annexed by force by Germany in World 
War I and by the Treaty of Versailles 
was to be returned to Denmark, the 
Danes, of their own volition, inaugurated 
a plebiscite in that province which had 
been torn from Denmark to determine 


Previous registration canceled on basis 
of information not ssia earlier 


mamate product not effective for 
urpose stated on label. 
Apr. 9,1963 Lave! failed to carry warning not for 
home use.“ 
May 28, 1963 Do. 
8 8 Do. 


whether a majority of its people wished 
to return to Danish sovereignty or to 
stay with Germany. Analogous to this 
was the ready granting of full independ- 
ence to Iceland, which had long been a 
Danish colony. 

As we look around the troubled world 
at this time, we note nations endowed 
with all the natural resources that im- 
agination can conceive, yet floundering 
around in their own incapacity, unable 
to stabilize their government, unable to 
develop a viable economy, unable to 
establish for their people the basic ele- 
ments of freedom. 

The Danes, whose country is poor in 
natural resources, without minerals, 
without water power, living on a little 
spit of land thrust into the cold waters 
of the Baltic, have, by dint of their 
character, their enterprise, their in- 
grained sense of personal and collective 
responsibility, established not only a so- 
ciety which is free in the fullest sense 
of the word, enjoying all the basic liber- 
ties—freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, freedom of assembly, freedom of 
worship—but have at the same time cre- 
ated a viable, sound economy based on 
agriculture. In Denmark we do not see 
the extremes of wealth and poverty. No 
one is very rich, few are very poor. 
But nearly all are happy. Here is the 
finest product of civilization. If other 
nations in the world were like Denmark 
and their people like the Danes, many 
of the problems which obsess and con- 
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front mankind, some of them nigh insol- 
uble, would not exist. 

Henrik de Kauffmann, whom all who 
knew him remember with admiration 
and affection, incarnated the spirit, the 
character, the idealism, and the example 
of Denmark. It was a tragic quirk of 
fate that brought his life and that of his 
lovely and devoted American-born wife 
to an untimely end. However, his serv- 
ice and its contributions to the freedom 
of men, are unforgettable. Here, as well 
as in their own country, their memory 
will ever be fragrant. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Associated Press dispatch printed in the 
New York Times this morning about the 
death of the de Kauffmanns be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DaNIsH Envoy, Itt, Is KILLED BY Wire— 
SHE TAKES Own Lire—HE Was FREE DANES’ 
LEADER 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, June 5.—Henrik 
Kauffmann, Danish diplomatic hero of 
World War II, was found dead today. The 
police said his American wife had taken his 
life, apparently to save him the agonies 
of incurable cancer of the prostate gland, 
and then killed herself. 

He was 74 years old and she was 63. They 
had been married 36 years. 

The bodies were found by a nurse in their 
luxury suite in the Skodsborg Sanitarium, 
a clinic Mr. Kauffman entered secretly last 
month. Mrs. Kauffmann slit her husband's 
throat and killed herself with the same 
knife, the police said. 

Mr. Eauffmann was a proud and hand- 
some diplomat who spoke for free Denmark 
in the darkest hours of World War II. He 
was Ambassador to Washington until his 
retirement 5 years ago. His wife was the 
former Charlotte MacDougall of Beaufort, 
S.C., daughter of Rear Adm. William D. 
MacDougall. 

The police said Mrs. Kauffmann had left 
letters addressed to relatives and friends 
explaining why she took her husband's life. 

“She killed him to stop his suffering,” 
a police spokesman said. 

Mr. Kauffmann was revered here as a great 
patriot and friend of the United States. 
Honored in many countries other than his 
own, he was remembered chiefly for the role 
he played in Washington while his country 
lay under the Nazi heel. 

The extent of private dealings between 
Mr. Kauffmann and the Danish Government, 
which reluctantly agreed to te with 
the Nazis after the 1940 invasion, has not 
been established. His personal stand was 
clear. 

He rallied other Danish diplomats overseas 
to the side of the Allies. He declined to 
take orders from Copenhagen and acted 
almost as a government-in-exile on his own. 


U.S. ROLE IN GREENLAND 


In 1941, before Pearl Harbor, he signed an 
agreement for U.S. defense of Greenland, 
then a Danish colony. A few months later 
he proclaimed Denmark as a formal partner 
of the Allies against Hitler’s Germany. 

He had served between the wars as Danish 
Ambassador to Italy, China, Japan, Thai- 
land, and Norway. As the son of a courtier, 
he commanded respect for both his back- 
ground and his achievements. 

Mr. Kauffmann and his wife stayed on in 
Washington after World War II. He headed 
the Danish delegation at the foundation of 
the United Nations and was named Ambas- 
sador to the United States in 1947. 

Only close friends knew of his illness. 
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After his retirement in 1958, Mr. Kauff- 
mann accepted a directorship in Denmark’s 
huge East Asiatic Co, 

FATHER TRAVELED WIDELY 


Mr. Kauffmann was born in Frankfurt, 
Germany, on August 26, 1888, a son of Aage 
Kauffmann, Chamberlain to the Danish 
King, and the former Mathilde von Bernus. 

The father was an architect who took his 
family to France, Switzerland, Italy, and Ger- 
many, where he had commissions. 

Young Kauffmann studied at the Metro- 
politanskolen in Copenhagen, Oxford Uni- 
versity, and the University of Geneva in 
Switzerland. He received a degree in juris- 
prudence from Copenhagen University in 
1911. 

After German forces moved into Denmark 
in 1940 and King Christian X submitted to 
save his country from destruction, Mr. 
Kauffmann said at a news conference in 
Washington: “I am not prepared to take 
orders from the German Government. I 
represent Denmark and the King of Den- 
mark here, and nobody else.” 

Mr. Kauffmann held honorary degrees 
from Bates College and Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Netson in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUPERSONIC SPEED VERSUS 
SNAIL’S PACE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, an 
important piece of news is that Pan 
American World Airways, 2 days ago, 
released the information that it had 
ordered six supersonic aircraft which 
are being developed jointly by British 
and French manufacturers. These are 
expected to fly at 1,500 miles an hour, 
making the transatlantic crossing in 
somewhere between 2 and 2% hours. 
This is one of the miracles wrought by 
modern invention. It is another evi- 
dence of the rapidity with which our 
world is shrinking. It is fraught with 
significance and far-reaching concomi- 
tants. 

It was likewise extremely gratifying 
that President Kennedy promptly re- 
acted to this news, announcing in the 
course of his visit to the Air Force Acad- 
emy at Colorado Springs, where he de- 
livered the commencement address, that 
our Government should immediately 
commence a program of partnership 
with our own private aircraft industry 
to develop, at the earliest practical date, 
supersonic planes. That is splendid. 
Since the United States was the pioneer 
in the development of heavier-than-air 
aircraft, owing to the genius of the 
Wright brothers, Orville and Wilbur, 
and in the extension of commercial 
aviation around the globe, which Pan 
American Airways initiated, it is fitting 
and proper that we should make every 
3 to maintain our country's leader- 

p. 

However, it would seem advisable con- 
comitantly to speed up the functioning 
of another important segment of avia- 
tion—indeed the link between Govern- 
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ment and the industry—namely, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Why must we 
exhibit the pathetic contrast of having in 
our service planes fiying at supersonic 
speeds when the agency which wields 
such tremendous power and degree of 
control over the activities of commercial 
aviation moves at only a snail’s pace? 
There are many examples of this 
lethargic performance by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. One in particular, which 
concerns only Alaska, may, however, be 
cited. 

Over 13 months ago, two companies 
long serving Alaska—Pan American 
World Airways and Wien Alaska Air- 
lines—thought it advisable, both in their 
mutual interest and that of the public, 
to transfer a particular segment of route 
from one to the other. Pan American 
World Airways, which pioneered com- 
mercial aviation between the lower 48 
States and Alaska, and now serves the 
route between Seattle, Ketchikan, Ju- 
neau, and Fairbanks, felt it desirable to 
transfer the leg from Juneau to Fair- 
banks to Wien Alaska Airlines, which 
has developed most successfully the in- 
tra-Alaskan aviation in the northern 
part of Alaska, and likewise felt this 
transfer desirable in its own and the 
public interest. 

The evidence for this relatively minor 
but locally important transfer was pre- 
sented to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
over a year ago. 

Everyone was in favor of it. No ap- 
preciable costs were involved. The move 
was approved by every segment of the 
public concerned with it. It was en- 
dorsed by the Governor of Alaska and 
the interested legislators in Alaska. It 
was warmly supported by the Alaska 
congressional delegation. It has been 
before the Board for 13 months. It was 
recommended by the examiner over 4 
months ago. 

The tourist season is at hand in 
Alaska, Great numbers of visitors are 
coming to Alaska, and yet this impor- 
tant segment in our transportation pic- 
ture is impaired because of the utterly 
inexcusable, though not uncharacteristic 
delay in the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

One of the arguments that President 
Kennedy used early in his administra- 
tion, in seeking congressional support for 
his purpose to reconstitute and revivify 
our regulatory agencies, was their need- 
less and unconscionable delays in per- 
forming their prescribed service to the 
public. But President Kennedy’s hopes 
and purpose have been frustrated in 
more than one instance. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has been 
particularly remiss not only in this re- 
spect but in others. Again, let me point 
out that there is a striking paradox in 
our moving with ever-increasing speeds 
through the air as a result of the 
achievements of invention and private 
initiative when in the meanwhile the 
Government agency concerned need- 
lessly keeps its foot on the brake. 


THE EQUAL PAY ACT: A GOOD STEP 
FORWARD—HALFWAY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963 which now awaits 
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the signature of the President will help 
bring salary equality to approximately 
7 million working women. I understand 
@ more precise coverage figure is now 
being assembled. We know the act will 
bring equality to those workers covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

I have supported the Equal Pay Act 
of the 1963 because in common justice 
and fairness I consider it to be an over- 
due necessary step forward. Now I hope 
we will get to work and extend the cov- 
erage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
so that the many millions of men and 
women presently excluded, such as those 
employed in hotels, restaurants, and 
laundries, will be covered. 

I am certain that the majority of 
Americans do not approve of conditions, 
for example, which make it possible for 
some employers to pay a cook $30 per 
week if the cook is female, or $45 per 
week if the cook is male. 

Fortunately, the Equal Pay Act of 1963 
will afford some assistance to women who 
work in our retail stores. 

The Legislature of the Territory of 
Alaska in 1949 approved laws which pro- 
hibit a wage differential based on sex of 
employee. As Governor of the then ter- 
ritory at the time, I had urged that this 
be done. 

And today, the laws of the State of 
Alaska specifically prohibit discrimina- 
tion by an employer in any way in the 
payment of wages as between the sexes, 
or employment of any female at salary 
or wage rates less than rates paid to 
male employees for work of comparable 
character, or work in the same opera- 
tions, business, or type of work in the 
same locality. 

The laws of Alaska specifically em- 
power a representative of the State to 
enter a place of employment and to in- 
spect and copy the payrolls and other 
employment records and to compare the 
work on which employees are engaged as 
well as to question the employees to ob- 
tain necessary information. The laws of 
the State permit the examination of wit- 
nesses under oath, following the issuance 
of subpenas. The State may, if it de- 
sires, issue administrative regulations. 

In Alaska, employers are required to 
keep and maintain wage records. Em- 
ployees may bring suits to collect unpaid 
wages and a representative of the State 
is empowered to bring legal action on 
behalf of employees who have been dis- 
criminated against. Violation of the 
State laws in this important equal pay 
area is a misdemeanor and is punishable 
by a fine of not more than $500. 

According to information I have re- 
ceived, Alaska is 1 of 15 States of the 
Union which specifies a fine under court 
action. 

When she testified before the Senate 
subcommittee on behalf of an equal pay 
bill, able Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Esther Peterson said that in talking with 
women workers around the Nation, she 
found “that unequal pay is something 
that is really bothering many of them.” 
Mrs. Peterson then cited a number of 
examples of differences in pay. 

The Equal Pay Act of 1963 will to a 
certain extent correct the inequities 
which confront workers in the United 
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States, but we need to speed action on 
legislation which will erase all inequities. 

Mr. President, I commend the work of 
the members of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee in reporting S. 1409. 
Women in the United States can be justly 
proud of the efforts on their behalf by 
the committee under the illustrious lead- 
ership of the committee chairman, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. And 
I wish, too, to commend my colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], who 
has demonstrated so ably his awareness 
of the need to end wage discrimination. 

Mr. President, the eminent columnist, 
Doris Fleeson, has written a cogent col- 
umn commenting on the equal pay vic- 
tory. She suggests that the indifference 
to the achievement for such a long pe- 
riod of time by women in general is not 
unlike the indifference which has hin- 
dered racial equality. I ask unanimous 
consent that the column by Doris Flee- 
son entitled “Women Achieve Another 
Right,” which appeared in the Friday, 
May 31, 1963, edition of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Evening Star be printed in the 
Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Women AcHIEVE ANOTHER RIGHT—EQUAL 
Pay VICTORY RECALLS THEIR STRUGGLE FOR 
THE Votre THAT ON Was RIDICULED 

(By Doris Fleeson) 
President Kennedy this week signs a bill 
teeing women pay equal to that of 
men for doing equal work. 

The legislation is an acknowledgement 
that economic justice is an inescapable corol- 
lary of political justice. It comes just 2 years 
short of a century since the suffragette strug- 
gle truly began. Actually it is less than 50 
years ago that women were having to engage 
in violent conflict for the right to vote with 
a courage that historian Roger Fulford has 
found to be astonishing, admirable, and even 
sometimes absurd. 

Yet that effort, well within the memory 
of the middle aged, reminds him today of a 
deserted fairground from which humanity 
has departed, leaving only echoes of falling 
stone, a tinkle of glass or a policeman’s 
whistle. 


In his wise, witty, and compassionate study 
of women on the warpath in Britain, Votes 
for Women, Mr. Fulford recreates all the 
excitement, danger, and fun of the fair. He 
still soberly hails it for opening up part of 
the human mind where prejudice and con- 
vention had formerly reigned in darkness. 

The President, 1 year old when British 
women began to vote, only 3 when Ameri- 
can women followed suit, may perhaps 
wryly rejoice that he was spared political 
leadership in that struggle. The women 
had to bear the harsh fire of ridicule, but 
they were not easy on the men, either, in- 
cluding their own allies among them. 

Their drive for equality was, of course, 
different in many aspects and in the context 
of time from the war for racial status which 
has engulfed the President. But it is still 
relevant to the present. 

Rights for women seem now a piece of nat- 
ural justice, elementary and obvious. Even 
the jokes about it appear contrived. But 
the rights had to be won, they were not 
largess freely dispensed. Too many women, 
having now what they want in status, seem 
strangely disinclined to plunge into the racial 
struggle in all the confidence-promoting, 
good neighbor ways open to them. 

That same indifference on the part of the 
mass of women hindered their pioneers and 
led to a leadership by extremists which held 
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them back at critical moments when it ap- 
peared their cause could be won without 
violence. The so-called moderates also too 
often stood aside. 

President Kennedy thought he had time. 
He has hoped by symbolic moves, court pres- 
sures and appeals to reason to ameliorate and 
finally to solve racial injustice. History has, 
however, caught up with the United States, 
abroad and at home. 

If the bulk of public opinion here stands 
aside, as Mr, Fulford reminds us it did in 
the suffrage struggle, “like curious Romans 
watching the lion enjoy its Christian din- 
ner,” events may not always prove to be 
under the President's control. 

He is being urged to commit himself 
faster and more deeply than he had expected. 
If he is compelled to stand very much alone, 
except for the admonitions of the clergy, 
only the extremists will profit. 


PROPOSED PAY INCREASE FOR 
GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is 
anticipated that within the next several 
days the Randall committee, appointed 
by the President to make a study of sal- 
aries paid to Supreme Court Justices; 
Cabinet members; agency heads, assist- 
ant secretaries, and commissioners; and 
salaries paid to other Federal employees 
will make its report and recommenda- 
tions. 

The recommendations anticipated are 
that the salaries of Supreme Court 
Justices be increased to $60,000 a year; 
that salaries of Cabinet members be in- 
creased to $50,000 a year; and that sal- 
aries of agency heads, assistant secre- 
taries and commissioners be increased 
to between $30,000 and $50,000 a year. 

I wish to go on record early in express- 
ing the judgment that if such recom- 
mendations are made and carried into 
effect serious complications will result. 
We cannot increase the salaries of these 
public officials without creating in the 
minds of all Federal employees a pur- 
pose of again asking for increased sal- 
aries for themeselves. 

If we should increase the salaries of 
Supreme Court Justices from $35,000 to 
$60,000; and salaries of commissioners, 
agency heads, assistant secretaries and 
others to between $30,000 and $50,000; 
this would likewise act as a stimulus, en- 
couraging other employees to demand 
increased salaries. Moreover, union 
leaders will seize this as an argument for 
asking for increased wages and salaries 
from industry. 

The argument has been made that 
there are people unemployed in our 
country. Practically every week on the 
floor of the Senate arguments are made 
encouraging Federal spending so that 
people may be put to work. 

There is only one sound method of 
putting people to work, and that is to 
create a healthy industrial economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if the 
unemployed of our Nation are to be 
assigned jobs, those jobs must come 
through an atmosphere which induces 
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people to buy. People will not buy if 
the prices of things are constantly being 
raised. We will not be able to sell in 
the world markets if we put ourselves 
into a noncompetitive position. 

The argument also will be made that 
we cannot get able people to take jobs 
in government, that we cannot get able 
persons to run for Congress at salaries 
of $22,500 a year, and therefore the sal- 
aries ought to be increased to $35,000. 

If we reduced salaries of Members of 
Congress, we could not get them out of 
the Capitol with a shotgun. We need no 
increased amounts to keep them here. 

When there is a vacancy on the Su- 
preme Court, there are countless people 
asking for appointment. A Supreme 
Court Justice who retires after having 
served 15 years and having reached the 
age of 70 receives $35,000 a year pay to 
the end of his life. A district judge re- 
ceives $22,500 a year, and an appellate 
court judge $25,500 a year. 

I respectfully submit that if a recom- 
mendation is made and carried into 
effect to raise the salaries I have men- 
tioned, instead of solving problems it will 
make them worse. The taxpayer will 
sweat and will bow to carry the load. I 
think it ought not to be done, and I shall 
oppose the proposal when it comes before 
the Senate. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERSONIC 
AIRCRAPT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to echo the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the able Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] only a few minutes ago 
in his comments with respect to Pan 
American Airways and the announce- 
ment yesterday by the President of the 
position the United States will take on 
the development of supersonic aircraft. 

I was astounded, as I know everybody 
else was, to read in the newspapers yes- 
terday the intention of Pan American 
Airways to purchase six supersonic 
transport airplanes about to be produced. 
as a joint venture, by the British and 
French Governments. 

The decision by Pan American, I am 
told, was reached with mixed emotions. 
Historically Pan American has utilized 
American made aircraft during its 36 
years of existence. 

Since the day it was conceived, Pan 
American has been a pioneer not only in 
charting new air routes, but also in 
stimulating aircraft designers and build- 
ers into creating the air vehicles neces- 
sary for the long-range mission of the 
United States to bring nations closer and 
closer by way of reasonably priced air 
travel. 

I am proud to say that Pan American 
had its inception in Florida. From that 
humble beginning—which was a 90-mile 
flight from Key West to Havana, Cuba— 
Pan American World Airways has be- 
come today what the phrase implies. 

The first plane making that historic 
run in 1927 was a Ford trimotor, engi- 
neered, built, and operated by American 
people. 

Ever since, Pan American has de- 
pended upon the imagination, the skill, 
and the enterprising endeavor of Ameri- 
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can craftsmanship to produce the air- 
craft and the people to operate them. 

The DC-3, the DC-4, the Boeing 314, 
the DC-6, the DC-7, and its variations— 
all were conceived by American minds 
and created by American hands. 

At a time when it appeared that our 
friends across the sea would come up 
with the first commercial jet aircraft, 
Pan American entered into preliminary 
negotiations with the British. 

Lacking any guarantee that the U.S. 
Government and American initiative 
would produce a commercial jet aircraft 
able to compete with its immense foreign 
competition, Pan American thought— 
quite seriously—of pioneering with the 
British Comet. 

It was of tremendous importance, Mr. 
President, that Pan Am—at the moment 
of truth a privately owned company op- 
erating with a minimum of assistance in 
the form of Federal subsidy—should be 
able to compete equitably with its Gov- 
ernment-owned counterparts. 

In the final analysis Pan American 
did not purchase foreign-built aircraft. 
Rather, it paid a penalty—a financial 
penalty—by preferring to hold confi- 
dence in the ingenuity of the American 
jet potential. 

I understand that the arrangement 
which has been made with the British 
and the French is such that, if Pan 
American does not choose to buy the 
British-French planes at the time they 
will be flyable, Pan American will lose 
something like a million and a half 
dollars. I am sure that will be the deci- 
sion of Pan American, in light of the 
fact that we have indicated that we are 
going forward with the supersonic air- 
craft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may speak for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In 1955, Pan Am 
announced plans to purchase Boeing 
707’s and Douglas DC-8’s. These air- 
craft began flying commercially in 
October of 1958 and Pan Am's faith in 
our ability to get the job done appeared 
justified. 

Today, the 707 and the DC-8 and their 
variations are the jet commercial air- 
craft of the world. But the pioneering, 
the willingness to take the calculated 
risk, had to come from within. It did, 
in the image of Pan American. Ironi- 
cally, most of Pan Am’s worldwide com- 
petition originates with American-made 
aircraft. 

I know all of us were pleased to note 
the speech yesterday of the President 
of the United States in addressing the 
Air Force Academy in Colorado, when 
he stated: 

May I add at this point a comment and 
an announcement. Civilian aviation, long 
both the beneficiary and benefactor of mili- 
tary aviation, is of necessity equally dy- 
namic. Neither the economics nor the poli- 
tics of international air competition permit 
us to stand still in this area. 

Having reviewed their recommendations 
it is my judgment that this Government 
should commence immediately a new pro- 
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gram in partnership with private enter- 
prise to develop, at the earliest vracticable 
date, the prototype of a commercially suc- 
cessful supersonic transport superior to that 
now being undertaken in any other country. 

Mr. President, I believe the particu- 
lar plane which we will make, by reason 
of our know-how and capability, will 
more than meet the competition which 
we may have. The necessity has been 
shown for our going forward with this 
type of program, a program of building 
an airplane that will carry 200 or more 
passengers, and fiy 8,000 or more miles, 
at a speed of 2,000 miles an hour. 

Certainly, there is an element of risk. 

There is no guarantee that, even with 
substantial Government participation 
in this enterprise, we will develop a 
really successful supersonic aircraft. 
However, I am satisfied that, provided 
with the know-how, which we already 
have, and provided with the technicians, 
which we already have, we shall see 
America maintain its place in the world 
with respect to building the greatest 
aircraft that can be developed anywhere 
in the world. 


MEETING OUR RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR AUTHORIZING NASA’S 1964 
BUDGET 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, speak- 
ing as the ranking minority member of 
the Senate Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences, I am gratified by 
the response of the chairman to my let- 
ter of May 10, 1963, in which I pointed 
out that our committee has a special ob- 
ligation at this time to investigate thor- 
oughly the objectives, programs, and 
budget represented by NASA’s request 
for fiscal year 1964. 

The chairman has announced that our 
authorization hearings will be scheduled 
to permit eminent scientists to express 
their views on our space program. The 
result is that on June 10-11, our com- 
mittee will provide a forum for witnesses 
who are recognized as experts in their 
respective fields. They will have an op- 
portunity to analyze our space objectives 
and to air their views, pro and con, on 
the manner in which we are seeking to 
achieve national goals. 

There are a number of reasons why 
we need to clarify the exact nature of 
our responsibility in authorizing NASA’s 
budget for fiscal 1964. This is a task 
which has been delegated by the Senate 
to its Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences. Not only our own com- 
mittee members, but all Members of the 
Senate, look to our committee to study 
and report upon our space activities in 
such a manner as to provide the basis 
for an informed judgment concerning 
the authorization of funds for the com- 
ing year. And beyond this interest of 
the entire Senate, and the correspond- 
ing concern of the House of Representa- 
tives, are the people who pay the taxes 
which make the space program possible. 
They need to be reassured that the deci- 
sions of their elected representatives 
have been made in the public interest. 

Our committee reports to the Senate 
every year on the authorization of funds 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
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Administration. Why, then, is this par- 
ticular year of unusual significance? 

First, there is a tremendous increase in 
NASA’s budget request and there seems 
to be no ceiling in sight for succeeding 
fiscal years. NASA’s budget, a little 
more than half a billion dollars in fiscal 
1960, rose to $926,200,000 in 1961. In 
1962, NASA had new obligational author- 
ity of $1,796,000,000, rising to $3,622,- 
600,000 in 1963, with a budget request for 
fiscal 1964 of $5,663,600,000. This is by 
no means the only money which the 
United States has spent, or is planning 
to spend, on space activities. The total 
space budget which includes, in addition 
to NASA, the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Weather Bureau, and Na- 
tional Science Foundation, has risen 
from $3,280,100,000 in 1962 to $5,513,- 
800,000 in 1963, and the budget request 
for new obligational authority in fiscal 
1964 comes to a total of $7,614 million. 
While the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences does not 
authorize funds for these other four 
agencies, the comprehensive space ac- 
tivities of the entire Government must 
be known in order to place NASA's pro- 
gram in perspective as well as insure 
coordinated procedures to effect econ- 
omies and prevent unnecessary duplica- 
tion. The Appropriations Committees, of 
course, report their recommendations for 
all space budgets and the Congress votes 
for the separate amounts which add up to 
funds for the total U.S. space pro- 
gram. Primary responsibility for our 
civilian space efforts has been given to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and at a time when its 
budget is growing at the rate of $4 billion 
in 2 years, it is essential that Congress 
exercise the closest scrutiny over its 
program. 

The second reason why our hearings 
this year are of unusual significance is 
that NASA’s funds are largely commit- 
ted to landing a man on the Moon 
and returning him safely to Earth dur- 
ing this decade. The priority given this 
project, which has been variously esti- 
mated to cost between $20 and $40 bil- 
lion, raises the question of adequate 
funding of other space activities, As 
I wrote the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, Hon CLINTON P. ANDERSON, on 
May 10: 

I realize that the recent objectives of our 
space program were sent by President Ken- 
nedy to the Congress on May 25, 1961, when 
he defined “urgent national needs,” and 
that since then Congress has twice voted in 
favor of annual appropriations for the space 
goals of accelerating worldwide space com- 
munications, a satellite weather system, a 
nuclear rocket; and “before this decade is 
out, of landing a man on the moon and 
returning him safely to earth.” I recall, 
too, that at that time the President asked 
Congress for a judgment in accepting a 
“firm commitment” to the manned lunar 

which was estimated after 1962 
to be between $7 to $9 billion additional 
over the next 5 years. 


I pointed out that— 


As we know, one Congress cannot legally 
commit succeeding Congresses to long-range 
future courses of action, although it is usual 
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for programs in the public interest, strongly 
supported by public opinion, to be consist- 
ently continued. 


I explained to the chairman of our 
committee that— 

It is not, however, for this legal reason 
that I think our committee should study 
the objectives of our space activities, the 
allocation of our resources, and the benefits 
we hope to derive from the uses and explora- 
tion of outer space. Rather, it is because 
I think the priority given the manned lunar 
program is more of an issue now than it was 
2 years ago. At least the criticisms have 
crystallized more, and now is the time to 
study the types of objections which are 
being raised and to find answers which 
people will understand. 


The third reason for the timeliness of 
our investigation this year is that Presi- 
dent Kennedy said at his press confer- 
ence on April 3, 1963, that— 

It may be that there’s waste in the space 
budget. If there’s waste, then I think it 
ought to be cut out by the Congress and 
I’m sure will be. 


It is disturbing to think that a space 
budget request already sent to the Con- 
gress may contain items which represent 
waste, and it is equally disturbing to con- 
sider the implication that Congress is 
responsible for identifying those areas 
and cutting them out. This poses quite 
a problem for the appropriate congres- 
sional committees. 

I explained my reaction to this situa- 
tion, that having served for many years 
on the Committees on Armed Services 
and Appropriations, I am familiar with 
examples of waste which have been dis- 
covered after unnecessary expenditures 
have already been incurred. In such 
cases, there is not much that can be done 
except to regret that essential facts were 
not marshaled in time for the committees 
and the Congress to use with foresight in 
preventing needless expense. I am sure 
that most Members of the House and 
Senate will share my conviction that 
timely advice should head off the possi- 
bility of wasteful spending. 

Our committee would face the task of 
evaluating the plans for our future space 
activities in any event, but when we 
combine the size of the space budget, 
its allocation primarily for the manned 
lunar landing project, and the possibility 
of waste in space expenditures, only one 
conclusion can be reached—that we must 
get all the facts and informed opinions 
in order to determine the amount of 
money required for our space program. 
We try, of course, to meet our responsi- 
bility on a continuous basis all through 
the year, and we are already aware of 
some of the main issues which require 
resolution at this time. 

These issues appear to be of two 
types—those which relate to the manned 
lunar landing, and those connected with 
other objectives which are justified in 
NASA's 1964 budget. Since differences 
of opinion are a normal feature of demo- 
cratic government, it is not surprising 
that strong pro and con positions have 
been taken on the policy of landing a 
man on the moon and bringing him 
safely back to earth during this decade. 

We are told by some observers that 
the moon is a “crash” program under- 
taken solely in the spirit of a prestige 
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race with the Russians. From others we 
hear that this is not a crash but an “op- 
timum” program geared to a realistic 
level of advancing technology and un- 
dertaken so that the United States will 
have a preeminent position in exploring 
and using the space environment. 

There are those who say that the 
manned lunar program has no military 
significance because deterrent defense 
measures can be better accomplished 
from the earth and airspace. Others 
contend that the earth can be controlled, 
at least for blackmail purposes, from 
bases on the moon. Some would like to 
have manned spaceflight developed with 
more regard for missions to be performed 
in earth orbits than for those connected 
with the moon. 

Some experts say that unless we at- 
tach a deadline date such as “this dec- 
ade” for reaching the moon, we will 
stretch out the attainment of the goal 
indefinitely. The opposite opinion is 
that a slower pace would provide greater 
safety to the astronauts, assure more sci- 
entific returns, and cost much less 
money. 

One position is that the manned lunar 
landing program will absorb so many of 
our scientists and engineers that we shall 
not have enough for other necessary 
tasks. The opposite opinion is that the 
space program is a stimulant to our edu- 
cational system and will lead to more 
students choosing a professional career 
in science and engineering. 

And then we have the conflict of values 
between those who insist that society 
would benefit more from money spent for 
a variety of purposes other than space 
exploration, while the other group in- 
sists that more money should be spent 
for space projects other than the moon 
landing. 

Some people want to explore the moon 
with instruments because they say it 
would be cheaper and just as effective 
as landing men on the moon. Those in 
favor of the manned program, however, 
say there is no substitute for the judg- 
ment of a man in accommodating him- 
self to changing circumstances. But 
even within this group there is disagree- 
ment between those who would like to 
include scientists among the first travel- 
ers to the moon and those who are satis- 
fied with our training of the astronauts. 

The existence of such a series of 
diametrically opposite opinions indicates 
that serious questions are being raised 
about the basic policy of designating 
the lunar landing as an “urgent national 
need.” There are many times when we 
accept a policy—for example, the policy 
of maintaining a strong national de- 
fense—and our questions are then con- 
cerned with the adequacy of the program 
and budget designed to implement that 
policy. The fact that the policy itself 
is being questioned underscores the wis- 
dom of having a thorough investigation 
of NASA’s budget request for 1964. 

There are other issues involved. As 
we proceed with the authorization hear- 
ings, we shall want to find the answers to 
many such questions as these: 

First. What percentage of the funds 
authorized by Congress for fiscal 1962 
and 1963 has not been obligated by 
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NASA, and what percentage has not been 
committed for expenditure? 

Second. What is the history of NASA’s 
actions in reprograming and reallocating 
funds previously granted by Congress? 

Third. Assuming NASA were to receive 
its 1964 budget request, how much un- 
obligated money would be carried over 
into fiscal 1965 from previous authoriza- 
tions? 

Fourth. Will NASA be able to find and 
employ the additional personnel for 
which funds are requested in the fiscal 
1964 budget? 

Fifth. To what extent does NASA 
award contracts without competitive 
bidding? 

Sixth. What is the financial relation- 
ship between NASA and the Weather 
Bureau in the meteorological satellite 
program? Who decides which agency 
shall pay for parts of this program? 

Seventh. Is there maximum coopera- 
tion between NASA and the Department 
of Defense in the use of facilities such as 
ships, tracking stations, research or- 
ganizations and so forth? 

Eighth. What research does NASA ex- 
pect to perform for the Communications 
Satellite Corporation? How much will 
this cost? 

Ninth. Since the delay in the Gemini 
project had not been taken into account 
when the budget was prepared, what 
effect does this now have on the budget 
request for fiscal 1964? 

Tenth. Will we be asked next year to 
spend more money for scientific re- 
search? For example, is the amount of 
money programed for space medical re- 
search considered adequate for future 
interplanetary exploration? 

Eleventh. How much of the system we 
build for going to the moon and back will 
be usable after this objective is accom- 
plished? 

Twelfth. Do we have an adequate pro- 
gram for manned spaceflight missions 
near the earth as distinguished from 
those required for lunar flights? 

To ask a dozen questions of this type 
is only the beginning. We must deter- 
mine whether or not our space priorities 
have been established correctly as well 
as examine the justifications for specific 
budget items within the budget as pre- 
sented. The problem of allocating the 
budget within NASA is not a new kind of 
problem for the Congress. We have had 
this kind of problem with the defense 
budgets as they relate to the roles and 
missions of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. This is, of course, a 
different kind of problem from that of 
determining whether or not a particular 
program is operating efficiently. 

I suppose no one is in a position to 
say that there is absolutely no place 
where a particular agency’s budget can 
be cut, but part of our answer to this 
question must be based upon informa- 
tion concerning the manner in which 
NASA’s budget was formulated. Who 
participated in drawing up NASA’s 
budget request, and what kind of review 
did it undergo before being sent to Con- 
gress? I have noticed that Congress is 
often blamed for authorizing the reduc- 
tion of specific items in a budget. But 
Congress may also be criticized for mak- 
ing a percentage cut in a total budget, 
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even though this type of reduction may 
be easier for an administrator to absorb, 
particularly if he has large carryover 
funds available. In making our deter- 
minations, therefore, it is very important 
for us to establish whether there is a 
possibility of waste in the space budget 
because a particular objective does not 
justify the cost or whether waste can 
occur because specific projects are not 
being pursued efficiently. 

To enable the committee to evaluate 
the justifications presented for NASA’s 
1964 budget, all pertinent points of view 
must be considered. We have already 
held our scientific and technical hearings 
as a basis for trying to get the policy, 
program, and budget to operate on the 
same wavelength. Soon we shall be go- 
ing into the meticulous detail of examin- 
ing proposals for the expenditure of 
$5,663,600,000. Before we start this 
process we are receiving testimony from 
a group of experts who are recognized as 
outstanding specialists in their various 
fields. Theirs will not be the only voices 
to be heard, nor will theirs be the only 
evidence to be taken into account in 
making decisions on NASA’s future. 
They will be among those who are mak- 
ing a contribution to the democratic 
process. 

In a democracy we must consider the 
views of many groups, of those who are 
specialists and those who have contrib- 
uted to an understanding of the general 
relationship between science and gov- 
ernment policy. As elected representa- 
tives of the people, it is our function to 
reconcile these views in the public in- 
terest. Ultimately the decisions on au- 
thorizing and appropriating money are 
not made by specialists in NASA, the De- 
partment of Defense, or elsewhere. In 
our democracy these decisions are made 
by the Congress and the President. 


FISHING FOR FUN—AND TO WASH 
YOUR SOUL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
order that I may pay a tribute to former 
President Herbert Hoover, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for an 
additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, to 
all who love to fish and to all troubled 
spirits who have never learned the re- 
storative effects of “still waters and green 
pastures,” I warmly commend the new 
book by former President Herbert 
Hoover—Random House—entitled “Fish- 
ing for Fun—And To Wash Your Soul.” 

It has been my good fortune to spend 
my life within the shadows of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains where I have enjoyed 
wonderful opportunities to hunt and fish. 
Consequently, I was delighted when 
President Hoover decided to build, while 
he was in the White House and at his 
own expense, a fishing camp on the 
Rapidan River which was only about 125 
miles from my home. At that spot in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, President 
Hoover purchased 165 acres, which in- 
cluded approximately 5 miles of the 
Rapidan River. Incidentally, that river 
was named by our colonial ancestors for 
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Anne and that surname was quali- 
fied by the fact that that bold stream of 
cold, clear water tumbled rapidly from 
the top of the Blue Ridge Mountains to 
where it flowed into the Rappahannock 
River just about Frederickburg. 

After President Hoover left the White 
House and the Congress authorized the 
establishment of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, he donated his fishing camp 
to the Federal Government to be incor- 
porated in the Shenandoah National 
Park. Thus Hoover's favorite trout 
stream, the Rapidan, is now open to pub- 
lic fishing but “for fun only” because the 
fishermen are required to use artificial 
flies with barbless hooks and to return 
to the water all fish that are taken. 

In 1929 in recognition of the impetus 
that President Hoover, by example as 
well as precept, had given to the sport of 
fishing and enjoyment of the out of 
doors, the Virginia chapter of the Isaak 
Walton League purchased from the 
Shakespeare Co. the best fly rod that it 
manufactured and I, then serving as 
chairman of the Virginia Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, was given 
the cherished privilege of presenting that 
rod to Fisherman Herbert Hoover on the 
White House lawn. 

On April 30, 1951, President Hoover 
testified before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. When he had 
completed his prepared statement, I said: 

This is not on the present subject but do 
you still have that fishing rod that I pre- 
sented to you when you were in the White 
House? 


When President Hoover got back to 
his suite at the Mayflower that after- 
noon, he wrote me the following note in 
his own handwriting: 

As you remarked today, “This is not on the 
present subject.” I still have that rod and 
you never asked for an RFC loan. 

Every spring renews my gratitude for the 
rod—and the friendliness that came with it. 


That simple note indicates the great 
heart of a noble man whose work for the 
relief of war-torn countries during World 
War I brought him national fame and 
whose contribution as President of the 
United States to the preservation of the 
American system of private enterprise 
deserved a better reward than the stock 
market crash of 1929 and the following 
depression of the thirties. 

As I turned this week from the con- 
sideration of a plethora of bills alleged to 
be offered on behalf of civil rights, I 
found great satisfaction in reading on 
page 3 of “Fishing for Fun” that “all 
men are equal before fish.” The same 
thought, of course, was expressed by the 
great John Adams of Massachusetts in 
the summer of 1776 when his wife wrote 
him from Boston in great distress asking 
why he could have been so foolish as to 
sign a statement that all men are born 
equal. Promptly, Adams replied: 

Dear AbicaIL: You do not understand what 
we meant. All that we meant in the Decla- 
ration of Indpendence on that subject was 


that all men are born men and not some 
men and some whales. 


In the coming weeks of debate over 
what is really meant by equality it will 
pay Members of the Senate to bear in 
mind the type of equality that is recog- 
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nized by the fish. Incidentally, there are 
plenty of brook trout in the Rapidan 
River which will laugh at the neophyte 
who thinks that he can cast a dry fly as 
well as Herbert Hoover. 

In the foreword to his charming book, 
President Hoover said: 

Fishing is a chance to wash one’s soul with 
pure air, with the rush of the brook, or with 
the shimmer of the sun on the blue water. 

It brings meekness and inspiration from 
the scenery of nature, charity toward tackle- 
makers, patience toward fish, a mockery of 
profits and egos, a quieting of hate, a rejoic- 
ing that you do not have to decide a darned 
thing until next week. 

And it is discipline in the equality of 
man—for all men are equal before fish. 


As I already have said when we get 
involved in the Senate in the forthcom- 
ing debate over civil rights legislation 
which we of the South feel was conceived 
in political expediency and born of a 
punitive spirit against the South, I hope 
all Members of the Senate will read 
“Fishing for Fun—And To Wash Your 
Soul,” by former President Herbert 
Hoover. That book may help us to re- 
member the words of a wise man called 
Solomon: 

Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s reference to the book by for- 
mer President Hoover is well taken, and 
I wish to join with him in that part of 
his speech. There are certain other ref- 
erences which the Senator from Virginia 
has made which I would like to set aside 
for the moment and in which I do not 
wish to be associated with him. 

However, while fishing is good in Vir- 
ginia, and though it is recognized that 
there lives no greater exponent of the 
art of fishing and the pleasure that is 
derived from fishing than the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, I say to 
the Senator and other Members of the 
Senate that they should come to Minne- 
sota, because there they will find excel- 
lent fishing in Basswood Lake, in Winni- 
bigoshish, Lake Vermilion, Itascal, and 
Leech Lakes, or in any one of our 22,000 
lakes, If they will come there, it will 
be a wonderful experience for them. 

There is the walleyed pike, which is 
a wonderful fish; the trout, a marvelous 
fish; the northern, excellent; bass, su- 
perb; all in the good cold, fresh, blue 
waters of Minnesota. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I readily concede 
that, although President Cleveland said 
that the best bass fishing in the United 
States is to be found in the James River 
of my State, we all know that there is 
a greater ratio of water to land in Min- 
nesota than in any other State of the 
Union, Itis the land of Minnehaha and 
the sky-blue waters. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And Hiawatha. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, And Hiawatha, I 
will be in St. Paul next Wednesday, and 
I have been invited to fish in the St. 
Croix, in which, it is said, bass fishing is 
as good as anywhere else in the United 
States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That has the ad- 
vantage of being a border river, and 
therefore enjoys the blessings of two 
States, Minnesota and Wisconsin; and 
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the Presiding Officer (Mr. Netson in the 
chair) must not say a word at this 
moment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The other Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin is seeking recogni- 
tion. I have fished in Wisconsin and in 
Minnesota and in Michigan, all three of 
them good bass States. However, the 
main point that I wish to emphasize at 
this time is what I said about equality, 
that all men are equal before fish. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And in a rowboat. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I can- 
not remain silent while mention is made 
of the good fishing in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Virginia without suggesting 
to Senators that they come to the shores 
of Lake Erie in Ohio, where they will 
find an abundance of fish. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this is 
the season of the year when many of our 
colleagues in the Senate will grace com- 
mencement exercises at colleges and uni- 
versities and schools across the land. 

Therefore I am particularly interested 
in inquiring of my able friend, the act- 
ing majority leader, with respect to the 
exertions which the majority party has 
in mind for the Senate tomorrow and 
Monday, since both those days are of 
some importance to some of our brethren 
on both sides of the aisle—and sisters 
also. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted 
that the Senator amended his reference 
to include sisters, because we have had 
some discussions with Members of the 
Senate of both sexes. 

It is the intention of the majority, at 
the conclusion of the Senate’s business 
today, to move to adjourn the Senate 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday. 

It is the intention to take up on Mon- 
day what are known as the migratory 
labor bills, Calendar No. 180, S. 521, 
through Calendar No. 185, S. 526. It is 
hoped and expected that these bills will 
be acted upon without yea-and-nay 
votes. However, if there is to be a yea- 
and-nay vote on any bill or any amend- 
ment thereto, that item will be laid over 
until Tuesday, so that Senators who are 
not deeply interested in the pending pro- 
posed legislation, known as the migra- 
tory labor bills might feel free to com- 
mence in the commencement exercises 
starting Friday, commence all day Fri- 
day and all day Saturday, even com- 
mence a little on Sunday in baccalaure- 
ate exercises, and continue to commence 
on Monday, but then return promptly 
for the session on Tuesday. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The deep interest that 
every Member of the Senate shares in 
the migratory labor bills will continue. 
However, I am grateful that the acting 
majority leader indicates now that the 
Members of the Senate whose presence 
will be required elsewhere on the fron- 
tier of education may, if the occasion 
arises, have the opportunity to return 
on Tuesday without having missed any 
opportunity to be recorded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
California is correct. Also, there will be 
no votes today. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
business for today has been completed, 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I repeat 
my thanks to my able friend from 
Minnesota. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Iam 
a cosponsor of the freedom of informa- 
tion bill introduced Tuesday by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], who has done so much excellent 
work in fighting for clean, honest, un- 
bought elections. 

The difficulty of gaining access to in- 
formation held by the executive branch 
of the Federal Government is recognized 
by newsmen, legislators, and other in- 
terested parties, yet as the years go by 
little is done to correct this situation. 

In this day of big government it is 
essential that the lawmaker, the press 
and the public be given access to the 
facts. A Federal Government which 
spends close to $100 billion yearly can- 
not afford to shroud the decisions upon 
which the spending of this money is 
based in a veil of secrecy. A Federal 
Government which daily makes judg- 
ments which affect not only the lives of 
its citizens but the virtual existence of 
all men cannot afford to capriciously 
withhold facts on which these judgments 
are based. 

It is for these reasons that I am pleased 
to become a cosponsor of this proposed 
legislation whose provisions have already 
been outlined by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone]. 


MINOW ASKS REPLACE FCC WITH 
ADMINISTRATOR AND COURT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
few minutes ago the Senate confirmed 
the nomination of Judge Loevinger to re- 
place the former Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, New- 
ton Minow, who has retired from that 
position. Mr. Minow has recommended 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission be abolished and replaced by a 
court and an administrator. Mr. Minow 
certainly speaks with the authority of 
having been until now the head of the 
FCC, and in my judgment its most bril- 
liant Chairman. His recommendation is 
similar to that of Louis Hector, with 
regard to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Others have made similar recommenda- 
tions with respect to other regulatory 
agencies. 

The power of regulatory agencies is 
enormous. Their decisions involve bil- 
lions of dollars. Still, as the Landis re- 
port and similar studies have shown, they 
do not follow judicial procedures. They 
have not developed—certainly the FCC 
has not developed—consistent criteria or 
precedents. The result is that numerous 
inquiries have shown that lawyers who 
appear before the FCC and other regu- 
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latory bodies have complained, not so 
much about the decisions—many of the 
practitioners have been victorious law- 
yers—but about the fact that there is no 
settled law; there is no basis on which 
they can expect what is likely to happen. 
Political and economic pressure under 
these circumstances is almost sure. 

There is also a lack of public faith in 
the way public bodies have been admin- 
istered, although there have been some 
brilliant exceptions among administra- 
tors, such as in the case of Mr. Minow. 
Under those circumstances, the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Minow deserves very 
careful and thoughtful consideration by 
the Senate and House. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled “Minow Urges 
Replacing FCC With Court and Admin- 
istrator,” written by Anthony Lewis, and 
published in the New York Times of 
June 5, 1963. The article discusses the 
statement of Mr. Minow and its impli- 
cations. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Minow Urces REPLACING FCC Wirn COURT 
AND ADMINISTRATOR 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, June 4.—Newton N. Minow, 
former chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, believes that the agency 
should be abolished and its functions di- 
vided between a single administrator and a 
court. 

He made this proposal in a letter to Pres- 
ident Kennedy dated May 31, Mr. Minow's 
last day in office. White House aids are 
now considering his ideas. 

To a large extent, the Minow approach 
parallels that advocated by Louis J. Hector 
when he resigned from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in 1959. In a 72-page memorandum, 
Mr. Hector said that the administrative 
agencies could not effectively perform the 
varied jobs assigned to them. 

Mr. Minow restricted his comments to the 
Federal Communications Commission. He 
emphasized what he called its inability to 
judge cases and make policy at the same 
time, or to do either well. 

The main failing of the present organiza- 
tion is the failure of the seven-member com- 
mission to lay down clear policies for the 
broadcasting and other fields it is supposed 
to regulate, Mr. Minow sald. 

“The multi-member agency,” he said, “has 
great difficulty resolving differences among 
the members in their approach to basic 
policies. 

“The result is to not formulate the policy— 
and to postpone the policy decision to reso- 
lution on a case-by-case basis, which all too 
often means inconsistent decisions, with the 
public and the regulated industry not know- 
ing the ground rules. 

“More important, its consequence is that 
vital planning and policy measures are not 
undertaken.” 

The principal example given by Mr. Minow 
was the Commission’s in choos- 
ing one among many applicants for a tele- 
vision or radio channel. 

Over the years the Commission has laid 
down many criteria for choosing one appli- 
cant over another. Mr. Minow said, as many 
observers have, that these criteria were mu- 
tually inconsistent and were applied in such 
a way that no one knew what the Commis- 
sion wanted in a station owner. 

Instead of this system, Mr. Minow proposes 
a single administrator to lay down the cri- 
teria. Then the administrative court would 
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apply them in a legal contest among the 
competitors, 

“The administrator would have had to 
articulate effective, logical policies,” Mr. 
Minow said, “or the administrative court 
would be at a loss in deciding the compar- 
ative case, 
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“And the court would have long ago estab- 
lished a coherent line of comparative deci- 
sions, rather than an unpredictable, crazy- 
quilt pattern.” 

Mr. Minow's single administrator would be 
a member of the executive branch of the 
Government, under the President, instead 
of an independent agency like the FCC. 
He said this would be an advantage in making 
policy on matters touching many depart- 
ments, such as space satellite communica- 
tions. 

At present, Commission members cannot 
be good judges of such matters, he argued. 

First, they have to judge cases they have 
initiated themselves. 

“I do not believe it is possible to be a 
good judge on Monday and Tuesday, a good 
legislator on Wednesday and Thursday and 
a good administrator on Friday,” Mr. Minow 
said. 

Second, and more important, Commission 
members are so burdened with administrative 
matters that they do not have time to work 
on cases the way a judge should, he said. 
They do not write their own opinions or 
even read the record of a case in detail. 

Mr. Minow called for serious study of his 
general proposal. He said he would be glad 
to “be of any help I can in furthering this 
study.” 


HIGH INTEREST RATES STEM 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has pro- 
posed as his major domestic bill this 
year the reduction of taxes. Historically, 
two methods have been used by the pol- 
icymakers in our Government to stimu- 
late the growth of our economy. One 
has been the monetary policy, which has 
been used generally; and now a fiscal 
policy, which has been used less often. 
The monetary policy is the traditional, 
conservative way to stimulate the econ- 


omy. 

At a time when the President has pro- 
posed a reduction in taxes to promote 
economic growth, the monetary policy- 
makers are moving in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. The managers of our 
money are marching rapidly in the 
other direction, the direction of making 
money tight. 

On May 27 of this year, the Washing- 
ton Evening Star published an article 
entitled “Policy Shifts to Tight Money,” 
written by Lee M. Cohn. It is a very 
competent analysis of the situation. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICY SHIFTS To TIGHT MONEY 
(By Lee M. Cohn) 

The Federal Reserve Board has shifted its 
policy in the direction of tighter money dur- 
ing the past week or two, experts said today. 

If the shift goes far enough and lasts long 
enough, it may lead to higher interest rates 
and less easily available credit for all those 
who borrow money. 

The trend during the next year or so prob- 
ably will run that way in any case, because 
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of natural market forces. A deliberate pol- 
icy shift by the Federal Reserve would ac- 
centuate the trend. 

Evidence available to date indicates that 
the Federal Reserve’s move toward tighter 
money is moderate. In fact, experts main- 
tain it would be accurate to describe the 
policy as less easy, rather than tighter. 

The big unsettled question is whether the 
policy shift will be temporary or long lasting. 


EVIDENCE IS ABUNDANT 


No announcement of the change in policy 
has been made or will be made until next 
year. The Federal Reserve reports publicly 
on such policy decisions in its annual report, 
issued late in the winter of the following 
year. 

Evidence of the move toward tighter money 
is abundant in technical statistics and in 
reports on the feel of the money market. 

One item of evidence is the sharp decline 
in the banking system's net free reserves. 
Banks in the Federal Reserve System must 
maintain reserves equal to a percentage of 
their deposits. Reserves exceeding require- 
ments are available for lending, and are 
known as free reserves. 

Some banks must borrow on any given day 
to meet reserve requirements, while other 
banks have free reserves. Net free reserves 
for the system as a whole are one yardstick 
of the banks’ potential lending capacity, and 
so indicate the degree of monetary ease or 
tightness. 


NET RESERVES SHRINK 


Net free reserves averaged about $500 mil- 
lion during most of 1961, then declined to 
around $400 million during 1962. The Fed- 
eral Reserve's open market committee de- 
cided last December to tighten policy slightly. 
This decision—confirmed in the annual re- 
port last March—reduced net free reserves 
to about $300 million during the early 
months of 1963. 

During the past couple of weeks, net free 
reserves have dropped even lower, indicat- 
ing that the Federal Reserve aims to keep 
them at around $200 million to $250 million. 
Net free reserves averaged $161 million daily 
during the week ended May 22, down from 
$260 million the preceding week. 

Net free reserves are only one indicator 
of monetary tightness or ease. Standing 
alone it would not be conclusive. But there 
is other evidence, including the relatively 
high interest rates paid recently by banks 
borrowing to meet reserve requirements. 

Less concrete but perhaps more signifi- 
cant is the general “feel” of tightness in 
money markets. This feel reflects the dif- 
ficulty encountered by banks and bond 
dealers in obtaining credit. 


SHIFT TOWARD TIGHT MONEY 


The Federal Reserve influences the tight- 
ness or ease of money in various ways, most 
often through open market operations af- 
fecting the level of free reserves. 

When the Federal Reserve buys Treasury 
bonds, notes and bills on the open market, 
it adds to bank reserves. This increases 
the banks’ lending capacity, and tends to 
make credit more easily available at lower 
interest rates. When the Federal Reserve 
sells Treasury securities, there are converse 
effects and money becomes tighter. 

All the evidence indicates that the Fed- 
eral Reserve's open market committee has 
directed its manager in New York to reduce 
bank reserves by selling securities. 

The basic reason for the shift toward 
tightness is the continuing problem of large 
deficits in the United States balance of pay- 
ments and losses of gold from Government 
stocks. 

The United States has a payment deficit 
because the Government and private citi- 
zens spend, lend, invest and give away more 
money abroad than they receive from foreign 
sources, Deficits are settled partly through 
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sales of gold to foreign governments and 
central banks. Large deficits and gold losses 
can undermine confidence in the dollar. 

Some progress has been made in reducing 
the payments deficit and the outflow of 
gold, but the gains have been disappointing. 
A major item on the debit side of the ledger 
is the outflow of capital invested or lent 
for short periods. 

Efforts to curb the outflow of short-term 
capital and gold have concentrated on keep- 
ing US. short-term rates competitive 
with foreign rates. The United States is 
trying to keep American short-term rates up 
and urging foreigners to cut their rates. 

The key to the short-term area is the level 
of interest rates on 3-month and 6-month 
Treasury bills. The Treasury has main- 
tained upward pressure on bill rates by in- 
creasing the amount auctioned each week. 

But the congressional battle over raising 
the ceiling on the Federal debt has interfered 
with this The debt is so close to 
the legal ceiling that the Treasury cannot 
continue increasing sales of bills. 

In this situation, the Federal Reserve ap- 
parently has stepped in to keep the bill rate 
from declining, by shifting toward tighter 
money. The rate has been maintained at 
around 2.9 percent, which is high enough to 
discourage large outflows of capital and 
gold. 

TEMPORARY OR LONG LASTING? 

It is possible that the tighter policy will 
be temporary. It may end when Congress 
gives the Treasury a higher debt ceiling, per- 
mitting increased sales of bills. 

But it also is possible that the policy shift 
will be more long lasting. There is con- 
siderable sentiment for actions to push in- 
terest rates up. 

The argument for more aggressive action 
to raise rates is that urgent measures are 
needed to eliminate the payments deficit and 
curtail the gold outflow. But some mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve are skeptical 
about the effectiveness of such action. 

Until recently, the arguments against ag- 
gressive moves to tighten money and raise 
rates have prevailed because of a fear that 
such action would retard domestic economic 
activity. 

But the domestic economy has made im- 
pressive gains this spring. As the economy 
improves, the fear of hurting business 
through tighter money recedes, and the odds 
shift in favor of aggressive action to deal 
with the payments deficit and the gold out- 
flow. 

Therefore, the Federal Reserve’s current 
move toward tighter money may be the start 
of a basic, long-lasting policy change. The 
Federal Reserve now may be willing to ex- 
periment, at least, with tighter money. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an- 
other article, entitled “Commercial Bank 
Free Reserves Off Sharply in Week,” was 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
recent date. The article begins as fol- 
lows: 

The commercial banking system's supplies 
of cash immediately available for lending 
and investing declined sharply in the week 
ended Wednesday to their lowest level since 
July 1960. 


Free reserves are an excellent, clear in- 
dication of the tightness of our money 
supply. As the Wall Street Journal re- 
ports, the supply is now lower than it 
has been in 3 years. 

As a result, according to an article in 
the Wall Street Journal of the day be- 
fore yesterday, interest on Treasury bills 
has reached a 3-year high. Detailed im- 
plications are spelled out in the article of 
June 4. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the articles published in 
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the Wall Street Journal printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMERCIAL BANK FREE RESERVES OFF 
SHARPLY IN WEEK—LEvEL Lowest SINCE 
1960; FRB Action To Prop SHORT-TERM 
INTEREST RATES INDICATED—LOANS TO BUSI- 
NESS 


New Tonk. — The commercial banking sys- 
tem's supplies of cash immediately available 
for lending and investing declined sharply in 
the week ended Wednesday to their lowest 
level since July 1960. 

These free reserves, on a daily average basis, 
fell to $161 million in the latest statement 
week from $260 million the week before, ac- 
cording to figures released by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


FRB ACTION INDICATED 


There were indications the Federal Reserve 
acted to further reduce free reserves of the 
commercial banks in an attempt to help prop 
short-term interest rates by making credit 
somewhat less readily available. The system 
has sought to sustain short-term interest 
rates to prevent investment funds from being 
attracted abroad by higher rates paid over- 
seas. Such a flow would contribute to the 
adverse U.S. balance of payments—the ex- 
cess of money flowing out of the country over 
receipts from foreigners. The U.S. payments 
deficit in the 1963 first quarter widened to a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $3.3 bil- 
lion from $2.2 billion for all 1962. 

Until recently, the Treasury was able to 
play a major role in propping domestic short- 
term interest rates by pumping a liberal sup- 
ply of Treasury bills into the money market, 
where these obligations tend to set rate pat- 
terns. Heavy bill supplies ordinarily exert 
downward pressure on bill prices and result 
in a corresponding rise in bill yields, which 
move inversely to prices. 

Lately, however, the Treasury has had to 
slow down the supply of new bills intro- 
duced into the market, because the national 
debt has been moving rapidly toward the 
legal ceiling allowed for it. At its present 
level of $304 billion, the national debt is only 
$1 billion below the ceiling, and Treasury 
Secretary Dillon yesterday warned that un- 
less acted swiftly to raise the ceil- 
ing, the debt would pierce the present ceiling 
next week. 


SALES MATCH MATURITIES 


Until this week, the Treasury for some 
time had been selling $100 million more 
short-term bills each week than were ma- 
turing. Last Monday, however, with debt 
approaching the ceiling, the Treasury sold 
only as many bills as were maturing, and 
next week it also will sell only as many bills 
as mature. 

Free reserves of commercial banks have 
hovered at or below $300 million in most of 
the weeks since last December when the Open 
Market Committee of the Federal Reserve 
System voted for a policy of “less active” 
credit ease. Before that, the daily average 
free reserve level had been around $400 mil- 
lion for most weeks during 1962 and around 
$500 million for most of 1961. (See Federal 
Reserve Reports on p. 22.) 

Free reserves of the Nation’s banks haven't 
been lower than the latest week's level since 
the week ended July 27, 1960, when such re- 
serves averaged $124 million. 

Reserves of commercial banks are the per- 
centage of deposits the banks are required 
to set aside as deposits at Federal Reserve 
banks or as cash in their own vaults. Ona 
given day, some banks may have reserves 
that exceed their requirements, while other 
banks may have to borrow from Federal Re- 
serve banks to meet requirements. The mar- 
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gin by which aggregate excess reserves top 
total borrowings constitutes free reserves, or 
immediately available cash. 

A major factor tending to reduce commer- 
cial banks’ free reserves in the latest week 
was a $419 million decline in the Federal Re- 
serve System’s daily average holdings of 
Government securities. When the Federal 
Reserve sells securities, funds are siphoned 
out of the commercial banking system as 
buyers draw on their bank balances to pay 
for the securities. 


BILL YIELDS RISE 


Yields on short-term Treasury bills have 
been trending upward in the last few days. 
The 13-week issue auctioned Monday at 2.922 
percent yield sold yesterday at 2.95 percent, 
and Monday’s 26-week issue, sold at 3.005 
percent, was quoted yesterday at 3.06 percent 
bid. These rates are above British treasury 
bills, quoted late yesterday at a net yield of 
2.92 percent, but below comparable Canadian 
short-term issues, quoted yesterday at a 
3.23-percent net yield. 

U.S. Treasury gold stocks remained un- 
changed at $15,828 million in the week ended 
Wednesday for the second consecutive week, 
other Federal Reserve data showed. That 
left the gold drain for the year to Wednes- 
day at $150 million, compared with a drain 
of $455 million during the like period of 1962. 
The drain for all 1962 was $877 million, com- 
pared with $912 million in 1961. 

Commercial and industrial loans at major 
New York City banks declined $61 million to 
$11,492 million in the week ended Wednes- 
day, down $259 million from the start of the 
year, other Federal Reserve figures showed. 
In the like 1962 week, such loans dropped $83 
million to $10,794 million, or $253 million 
below their total at the start of that year. 

In Chicago, business loans declined $18 
million in the latest week but remained $19 
million above their total at the start of 
the year. In the 1962 week, Chicago 
loans declined $21 million, but were $72 mil- 
lion above their total at the beginning of 
that year. 

The New York reporting banks’ loans to 
sales finance and business credit companies, 
reported separately from business loans, de- 
clined $121 million in the latest week to 
$1,221 million, down $385 million from the 
start of the year. In the 1962 week, such 
loans dropped $44 million to $1,043 million, 
down $119 million from the start of that 
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From Wednesday to Wednesday in the 
latest week, the Federal Reserve System re- 
duced its holdings of U.S. Government se- 
curities by $454 million. Of this, $439 mil- 
lion was in securities maturing in less than a 
year, and the remaining $15 million com- 
prised securities maturing in 1 to 5 years. 


INTEREST RATES ON SHORT-TERM NOTES 
INCREASE—RISE FOLLOWS GAIN IN TREASURY 
Brit Tos, Sicns FRB Is TIGHTENING 
CREDIT SupPpLy—Most Boosts ARE OF ONE- 
EIGHTH OF A POINT 
New Yorx.—Short-term interest rates 

moved upward on a broad front in the 

money market. 

Several major sales finance companies 
raised rates by one-eighth percentage point 
on some maturities of promissory notes they 
issue and sell directly to investors. 

Increases of one-eighth point were posted 
also by commercial paper dealers on 4- to 
6-month maturities of notes they market 
for industrial firms and smaller finance com- 
panies. Dealers in banker’s acceptances 
similarly announced an increase of one- 
eighth point on all maturities of that type 
of money market paper. 

The rate boosts followed a 5 me 
ward trend in the yields on 
which are short-term Government M 
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tions that tend to set the pattern for all 
short-term rates. 

Yields on the Treasury’s latest issue of 13- 
week bills, auctioned yesterday, jumped to 
3.028 percent from 2.974 percent last week. 
The yield was the highest since the 3.184 
percent of May 28, 1960. The companion 
26-week bills yesterday brought buyers a 
yield of 3.098 percent, up from 3.055 percent 
last week and the highest since last July. In 
the resale market the yield on the 13-week 
bills issued last week climbed to 3.03 percent 
and or the 26-week issue to 3.10 percent. 
Both figures were the highest since last 
summer. 

The general uptrend in money market 
rates was regarded also as a reflection of 
growing evidence that the Federal Reserve 
System is moving to tighten the supply of 
available bank credit. One effect of that 
pressure would be to raise the general level 
of interest rates. 

Commercial Credit Co. started the latest 
round of increases on directly placed finance 
company paper with a one-eighth point boost 
on its notes maturing in 90 to 179 days. It 
quoted 3½ percent on notes due in 30 to 89 
days and 3% percent on 90 to 270 days. Its 
former scale was 3% on 30 to 179 days and 
3% percent on 180 to 270 days. 

C.L.T. Financial Corp. and General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. posted new rate scales dif- 
ferent from that of Commercial Credit. 
They quoted 3% percent on 30 to 90 days, 
314 percent on 90 to 179 days and 3% per- 
cent on 180 to 270 days. 

In comparison with those firms’ former 
scale, GMAC’s rates rose one-eighth point 
on all maturities except those of 240 to 270 
days, which were unchanged. Those of 
CJ. T. went up one-eighth point on all its 
maturities except 30 to 89 days, which stayed 
unchanged. 

In Detroit Ford Motor Credit Co. posted a 
slightly different new scale, quoting 3½ per- 
cent on 30 to 89 days, 314 percent on 90 to 
239 days and 3% percent on 240 days and 
longer. The effect was a one-eighth point 
rise on maturities of 90 to 179 days, with 
other maturities unchanged. 

Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp., Inter- 
national Harvester Credit Corp. and Asso- 
ciates Investment Co. made the same change 
as Commercial Credit. But several other 
large finance companies said they had no 
immediate rate changes to announce. 

The new scale on commercial paper mar- 
keted through dealers raises rates on ma- 
turities of 4 to 6 months by one-eighth point 
to a range from 33% percent on notes of top- 
rated industrial firms to 3% percent on those 
of lesser known concerns and smaller fi- 
nance companies. The rate change on 
dealer-marketed 90-day notes stayed at 314 
percent to 3% percent; formerly those rates 
applied also to the longer maturities. 

On bankers’ acceptance the new scale 
posted by major dealers, up one-eighth point 
on all maturities, is 30 to 90 days, 3% per- 
cent bid, 3 ½ percent asked; 91 to 120 days, 
3½ percent bid, 3% percent asked; 121 to 
180 days, 35, percent bid, 344 percent asked. 

Acceptance dealers quoting those high 
rates include Briggs, Schaedle & Co., Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler, First Boston Corp., 
Discount Corp. of New York and M & T Dis- 
count Corp. 

Bankers’ acceptances principally are bills 
to finance the export, import, shipment or 
storage of goods. Such a draft is “accepted” 
when a bank guarantees payment at ma- 
turity. This makes it negotiable and en- 
ables it to be traded in the open market. 

Both the notes placed directly with in- 
vestors by about a dozen large finance firms 
and those marketed through dealers by other 
business borrowers are classed as commercial 
paper. 
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TREASURY 13-WEEK BILL YIELD Hrrs 3.028 PER- 
CENT, A 33-YEAR HIGH; 26-WEEK RATE UP TO 
3.098 PERCENT 


WAsSHINGTON.—The yield on the Treasury’s 
latest issue of 13-week bills rose to the high- 
est level in 3 years. 

The new issue brought buyers an average 
return of 3.028 percent, up from 2.974 per- 
cent last week and the highest since the 3.184 
percent of May 28, 1960. 

The yield on the companion issue of 26- 
week bills rose to 3.098 percent from 3.055 
percent last week, and was the highest since 
the 3.103 percent of July 24, 1962. 

It was the third consecutive weekly rise in 
yields on short-term Treasury securities, It 
occurred despite the fact that the Treasury, 
for the third week in a row, had refrained 
from adding to the supply of new bills, which 
it had been doing for 8 weeks previously. 
It offered $2.1 billion in bills to replace $2.1 
billion maturing, thus doing no new net bor- 
rowing. 

When the Treasury expands the bill sup- 
ply available for market trading, it tends to 
lower prices and put upward pressure on 
yields. The yields are determined by the dif- 
ference between the price paid and the face 
value. Higher yields are in line with Govern- 
ment policy of keeping short-term U.S. inter- 
est rates up to discourage investment abroad, 
ei adds to the potential drain on U.S. 
gold. 

Accepted bids on the 13-week issue ranged 
from a high of 99.238 (3.015 percent) to a 
low of 99.233 (3.034 percent), and an aver- 
age price of 99.235 (3.028 percent). Of the 
amount bid for at the low price, 50 percent 
was accepted, the Treasury said. 

Applications for the latest 18-week issue 
totaled $2,189,067,000. The Treasury accepted 
$1,302,616,000, including $212,934,000 offered 
on a noncompetitive basis and accepted in 
full at the average price. 

These bills are in addition to those dated 
March 7 1963, and mature September 5, 1963. 

On the 26-week issue, accepted bids ranged 
from a high of 98.438 (3.050 percent) toa low 
of 93.481 (3.104 percent), and an average 
price of 98.434 (3.098 percent), Of the 
amount bid for at the low price, 72 percent 
was accepted, the Treasury said. 

Applications for the latest 26-week issue 
totaled $1,551,800,000. The Treasury ac- 
cepted $800,218,000, including $50,929,000 of- 
fered on a noncompetitive basis and accepted 
in full at the average price. 

These bills are dated June 6, 1963, and ma- 
ture December 5, 1963. 


PRAISE OF COMMUNICATIONS 
WORKERS OF AMERICA ON ITS 
25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Communications Workers of America is 
currently celebrating its 25th birthday. 
I would like to say a few words in tribute 
to this fine union and its long-time 
president, Joseph A. Beirne. 

The CWA today represents 360,000 
communications industry workers, with 
over 800 local unions. When it was 
formed in 1938 under the name of Na- 
tional Federation of Telephone Workers 
it had only 27 affiliates, a membership 
of 92,000 and assets of only $10,000. This 
represents significant growth and prog- 
ress. But it only is the inevitable by- 
product of the wisdom and integrity 
which has characterized the administra- 
tion of this union from its inception. 

Today the CWA is strong and finan- 
cially stable. It carries on extensive 
education programs for members, not 
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only as to their responsibilities as union 
members in a democratic society, but as 
to their place in that society as cultured 
human beings. For example, groups of 
union members will attend summer insti- 
tutes at major colleges this year to hear 
lectures on labor history, collective bar- 
gaining, sociology, the art of public 
speaking, and U.S. history. 

Similarly, the CWA drew public 
praise from President Kennedy in 1962 
for its Operation South America. This 
is a public-spirited people-to-people pro- 
gram wholly financed by union members’ 
dues and has made a great contribution 
to discouraging the myth of Yankee im- 
perialism. 

These and other highly commendable 
programs are administered by CWA’s 
president, Joseph A. Beirne. I would 
like publicly to express my administra- 
tion and friendship for this man who 
has so ably directed the fortunes of CWA 
since 1943. His well-known interest in 
community affairs led to his election as 
chairman of the AFL-CIO community 
services committee after the AFL-CIO 
merger in 1955. He was also elected an 
AFL-CIO vice president and a member 
of its executive council. He has dis- 
charged these additional responsibilities 
with the same dedication he brings to 
the CWA. 

Ultimately, of course, the strength of 
CWA lies in the alertness of its mem- 
bers. Victor Riesel wrote of the CWA 
convention: 

I have covered conventions from Atlantic 
City to Tokyo. I have not run into the 
practice of democracy in so dedicated a fash- 
ion. 


Communications Workers of America 
members display a spirit of awareness 
and participation in public affairs that 
is a model for each of us. A sense of 
public responsibility has been a vital in- 
gredient in keeping America strong; the 
CWA has met its responsibility in highly 
commendable fashion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article relating to the his- 
tory of the CWA, published in the New 
York Times of April 7, 1963, be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Apr. 7, 
1963] 

A MODERN UNION FOR A MODERN WORLD 

In our dynamic, democratic society, the 
only thing that is constant is change. 

In the last quarter century America has 
risen from depression to posterity. Popula- 
tion has soared, The pace of communication 
and transportation has vastly accelerated. 
New technologies revolutionize industry, cre- 
ating the boon of more efficient production 
and the terrible bane of displaced jobs and 
disrupted lives. 

To function effectively in our society * * * 
indeed to insure its future existence, 
today’s labor union must be modern; it 
must be prepared to adjust to change, not, 
like King Canute, to spend its time in futile 
resistance to inevitable progress. It may 
even have to be reborn. 

The Communications Workers of America, 
an affiliate of the AFL-CIO, is now cele- 
brating its 25th anniv . CWA takes 
pride in its efforts to build for the future, 
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to be always modern, to make the changes 
in program and attitude that are required 
by the dynamic changes in mid-century 
America. 

This special supplement in the New York 
Times fills two important functions. It 
is a record of the prcgress made possible 
by the devotion and sacrifice of telephone 
workers throughout the United States and 
Canada during the last 25 years as they 
worked together to create a strong demo- 
cratic union. It is, equally important, a 
public testament of CWA’s pledge to the 
public to stand true to its democratic ideals 
while resisting dogma and decay. 

We want you, the public, to know * * * 
why CWA’s more than 300,000 members 
have faith in the future of the union and 
in the future of our Nation. 

J. A. BEIRNE, 
President, Communications Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO. 


A UNION IS PEOPLE—CWA REMEMBERS ITS 
HERITAGE, AND IS READY FOR THE FUTURE 


People are important in the CWA—the 
Communications Workers of America. 

OWA is a union built by decent folk, by 
average working men and women. People 
interested in improving their lot in life. 
People interested in improving their working 
conditions and wages. People interested in 
building a union worthy of their own re- 
spect and the esteem of their fellow citizens 
across the United States and Canada. 

It is no accident that the human factor 
looms sọ large in a union like CWA, made up 
as it is of employees of the Nation's most 
automated industry. The people of CWA, 
having seen at firsthand the impersonality of 
modern technology, have developed even 
greater pride in their fundamental concept 
of human dignity. 


An alert membership 


In its first 25 years CWA has never lost the 
human touch. This is not a union domi- 
nated by so-called union bosses, who keep 
their eyes on the union’s balance sheet in- 
stead of on the union's membership. 

This is a union in which racketeers have 
never gained the slightest toehold. An alert 
membership, conscious of its citizenship 
rights and proud of its union’s potential 
would never permit CWA to fall into evil 
hands. 

Scandals, indefensible financial practices, 
cynical disregard for ethical practices and 
member rights and obligations—attitudes 
and practices which have blighted the repu- 
tation of some unions, among them some of 
the Nation's largest—have never been a prob- 
lem in CWA. 


New challenges ahead 


Although its basic principles have stood 
the test of 25 years’ experience, CWA is not 
afraid of change—the flexibility necessary to 
adapt its functions to changing needs and 
problems. 

The communications industry is under- 
going changes of a truly revolutionary char- 
acter. The first Telstar is, in fact, only a 
harbinger of other devices and processes to 
make more efficient and more speedy the 
modes of communication among people. 

CWA welcomes the progress of the com- 
munications industry. As employees of that 
great industry, CWA members take pride in 
its scientific advances. As members of an 
effective union, CWA people know that a 
responsibility exists—for the telephone com- 
panies, for the Government, and for the 
union—to insure that the benefits of tech- 
nological change are fairly distributed, and 
that the hurtful impact of automation upon 
individual workers is minimized. 

The only thing in life that is constant is 
change. Much as we may like to, we cannot 
return to the “good gray days of the past.” 
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John Adams wrote, in the days when our 
country was beginning its Revolutionary War 
for freedom: All great changes are irksome 
to the human mind, especially those which 
are attended with great dangers and uncer- 
tain effects.” 

Changes are irksome? Perhaps. Challeng- 
ing? Without a doubt. Beneficial to hu- 
manity? Certainly, if strong democratic 
unions like CWA continue to use their 
strength, their intelligence, and collective 
bargaining skill to help solve the great eco- 
nomic and social problems of our times. 

To work constructively to find solutions 
to these challenging problems of the second 
half of the 20th century is the solemn pledge 
of the Communications Workers of America. 
CWA makes that promise to its own people; 
to the industry in which they work; and to 
the people of Canada and the United States, 
to whom all the free world looks for unfet- 
tered thinking and dynamic leadership. 

When the bespectacled clerk in the U.S. 
Patent Office on March 7, 1876, assigned No. 
174,465 to a patent sought by Alexander 
Graham Bell, he probably had no idea he was 
helping launch a giant industry. 

It must have been beyond his comprehen- 
sion that he was also helping make possible 
a big, responsible union representing the 
workers in that new industry. In those days, 
most Americans weren't thinking about labor 
unions, even though the Noble and Holy 
Order of the Knights of Labor had been 
formed a few years before. 

Indeed, it would take another full decade, 
until 1886, before the American Federation 
of Labor came into being. Telephone unions 
were to come much later still. 

Even in 1909—more than 30 years after the 
introduction of the telephone—the U.S. Gov- 
ernment could locate only five unions of 
telephone operators, all directly affiliated to 
the AFL and none, at that time, very 
effective. 

A strong telephone union was to come 
much later. When workers in other in- 
dustries were organizing into trade unions, 
telephone workers were grouped into em- 
ployees’ associations whose policies almost 
universally mirrored the attitudes of tele- 
phone management. Passage of the Wag- 
ner Act in 1935 and the declaration of its 
constitutionality by the Supreme Court 2 
years later spurred organization of workers 
in many industries—including telephone. 

A new era for unions 

Separation of the employees’ associations 
from the companies was all but complete 
early in 1938 when representatives of 17 
independent telephone union groups with- 
in the Bell System met to take their first 
uncertain steps toward formation of a na- 
tional organization. The era of modern tel- 
ephone unionism had arrived. 

When a national meeting was called at 
Chicago in June 1938, some 31 organizations 
were on hand representing 140,000 workers. 
Later that year at New Orleans, the National 
Federation of Telephone Workers was chosen 
as the name for the new union. 

The NFTW had its first formal meeting 
under its new rules on June 5, 1939, in New 
York's Hotel Astor. The fledging group had 
27 affiliates, a membership of 92,000, and 
a budget set at a modest $10,000. Its dues 
were unrealistically low—only 10 cents a year 
for each member, not enough on which to 
run a union properly. 

Life was far from easy and uncomplicated 
for the young NFTW. There were rivalries 
with other unions of the AFL and CIO, and 
internal stress as each affiliate of NFTW 
jealously guarded its autonomy and inde- 
pendence of action. Regulation of wages 
during the World War II years further com- 
plicated the role of negotiations. 

Inevitably, the postwar years brought a 
spate of strikes. The most important of 
these—the first and only national strike in 
the telephone industry—was called April 7, 
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1947. With more than 350,000 telephone 
workers off their jobs, the strike was effective 
in all except nine States. The major dis- 
putes were settled by May 20, all of the other 
issues by early June. 

A strike had been won, but the NFTW 
was shaken to its foundations. The ink was 
scarcely dry on the final agreements when 
delegates from NFTW and several other tel- 
ephone unions met to create the Communi- 
cations Workers of America. About 200 men 
and women were present when the first CWA 
convention was called to order in Miami on 
June 19, 1947. 


TODAY CWA PLAYS THE MAJOR ROLE IN TELE- 
PHONE UNIONISM 


For the first time telephone workers were 
forming 1 national union instead of an as- 
sembly of some 50 different, vigorously au- 
tonomous organizations. An observer of the 
convention scene might have been pardoned 
some cynicism about the prospects of CWA, 
considering its assets of less than $20,000 
arrayed against the wealth of the Bell Sys- 
tem and other big telephone companies. 

CWA’s first convention tried to remedy 
some of the structural faults in a union or- 
ganization that had grown like Topsy, with- 
out much planning. Some of these groups 
continued to insist on their own identity 
within the new union; others declined to 
affiliate at all. 

Four years later, in 1951, the union demo- 
cratically adopted a “two-level” structure— 
a national union with subordinate districts 
based either on geography or the nature of 
the job. This major reform completed the 
progress of CWA toward an efficient organi- 
zation, possessing clear channels of respon- 
sibility running among the membership, the 
locals, the districts and the national head- 
quarters. 

All this seems routine now, a normal phase 
in union development. But, in fact, it rep- 
resented a trusting sacrifice by intermediate 
officers of the union. They recognized that 
if CWA were to survive and to function 
effectively in dealing with big telephone 
companies, the more narrow interests of 
special divisions of the union must be sub- 
limated to the greatest good for the greatest 
number within CWA. 


Part of AFL-CIO merger 


In 1949, CWA explored the question of 
affiliation with a major labor group, either 
the AFL or the CIO. The decision as to 
which was left to the membership. In a 
general referendum the balloting ran more 
than 2 to 1 in favor of CIO affiliation; on 
May 9 1959, CWA formally became one of 
the family of unions within the CIO. In 1955 
it participated in the creation of the AFL— 
cIo. 

Joseph A. Beirne, son of Irish immigrant 
parents, had become president of NFTW in 
1943 and was elected head of CWA at its 
founding convention. He has been reelected 
at each convention of CWA. 

When the AFL-CIO merger took place in 
1955, Mr. Bierne was elected an AFL-CIO 
vice president and member of its executive 
council. He is chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee, and has re- 
ceived numerous special assignments from 
AFL-CIO President George Meany. 

Growing with the times 

Now 25 years old, CWA has achieved a 
stature its founders could never have envi- 
sioned. The union meets telephone indus- 
try Management as an equal, and it nego- 
tiates earnestly and effectively. 

CWA has not—and never will—relinquish 
the right to strike, but as the union and 
the company have grown with the times, 
they have developed collective bargaining 
approaches that have won substantial gains 
for the members. The last major CWA 
strike, against the Southern Bell Co., was 8 
years ago, in 1955, 
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Representing approximately 360,000 com- 
munications industry workers through its 
more than 800 local unions, CWA sets the 
pattern for labor-management relations in 
the entire industry. CWA is recognized as 
a union of integrity. CWA conventions are 
demonstrably democratic. CWa's financial 
accounting methods keep an alert member- 
ship informed of the disbursement of every 
dves dollar. 

In the communities where they live and 
work, CWA members are active citizens who 
play important roles in civic affairs. 

In big cities and small towns throughout 
the United States and Canada, CWA mem- 
bers have made clear they want their union 
to be an accepted part of the community— 
an organization of working men and women 
which brings economic and social benefits 
not only to its own members but to the whole 
society. 


CWA: Democratic UNION 
(By Victor Riesel) 


It was a hectic morning in the White 
House last April 11. A phone jangled on 
the President’s desk. He took the call 
though at the moment, he and most of 
his administration were duelling with some 
of the Nation’s biggest steel corporations. 
The caller was a union president, well known 
to John Kennedy. The President took the 
call not only because it came from a union 
leader but because of the kind of union 
the caller leads. At the other end of the 
line was Joe Beirne, leader of the Com- 
munications Workers of America (CWA). 
He pledged support to the President in his 
own name and that of the union. 

President Kennedy, a labor expert in his 
own right, enthusiastically accepted the 
pledges of both. John Kennedy knew well 
from his days on the House Labor Commit- 
tee and the Senate Select Committee and 
more recently from his months in the White 
House that unions are of many kinds. There 
are unions, literally crusades, led by idealists. 
To them the rank and file is master. They 
do not try to master it. 

There are unions led by crooks. To them 
the idealist is a sucker, the crusade is some- 
thing to muscle in on, to whip into a gim- 
mick, a dues maw, a treasury to be pilfered, 
a rank and file to be sold and barcered like 
bolts of cloth, a fount of money on which 
to make a cut if lent by the millions to the 
right guy who'll deal you in or give a buddy 
a finder’s fee. 

That crowd I call the muscle-hood. It 
has no right to the word brotherhood. 


CWA’S UNIQUE CONVENTIONS 


Brotherhood belongs to the Joe Beirnes of 
American labor, I’ve spent some time with 
members of the CWA. I've heard them talk 
in their conventions. Unique affairs. Over 
2,000 delegates. No fear of speaking. 

Across the floor are special telephone 
booths. These are connected to a small 
switchboard on the speakers’ platform. If 
a CWA delegate wants to speak in favor of a 
resolution, he or she goes into the Tes“ 
booth, lifts the phone, is connected with the 
platform, listed as a pro-speaker and awaits 
his or her turn. Opposition speakers go to 
“No” booths. Those objecting to proce- 
dures walk to the Point of Order booth. 

Everybody gets his or her turn. If they 
feel especially aggrieved they can stride into 
the personal privilege booth—and be recog- 


nized when they lift the phone. 


I have covered conventions from Atlantic 
City to Tokyo. I have not run into the prac- 
tice of democracy in so dedicated fashion. 

This is a union of many women and there 
is emphasis on youth, and gayety and, of 
course, keeping that youthful look. In St. 
Louis, the CWA ran a special beauty culture 
course for its female members. Not only 
pointers on coiffures, but on how to walk at- 
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tractively and how to dress through proper 
fashion 

Don't get the idea we're squares,” one 
official told this writer, “because we're active 
unionists. Our people like to dance, 

“Many of our locals now are experienced 
in disentangling our girl members from 
sharpie dance studio operators who get the 
girls to sign outrageous contracts for dance 
lessons.” 

There is, of course, more than charm and 
the dance in this union of girls who handle 
the hundreds of millions of telephone calls 
a day; or of repairmen without whom dials 
and phones would break down into buzzing 
sounds and incoherency after a while; or 
installers who make it possible for our astro- 
nauts to talk with the ground crews and sci- 
entists, or whip together massive switch- 
boards, or hook up our vast secret networks 
of attack warning lines. 

In Southern California, CWA locals have 
sponsored exchange trips between local 
school kids and Mexican youngsters for visits 
of several days. This children-to-children 
program soon brings people closer to people 
of other lands. 

In Washington, D.C., CWA members raised 
over $8,000 to buy a 30-passenger school bus 
for the Barney neighborhood Sree 
House. In Milwaukee, a local 
troop of Sea Scouts and helped them 3 
their own boat. 

On scores of campuses throughout the 
Nation, there can be found CWA officers 
in 1- or 2-day institutes on all phases of 
union operations—from conducting a meet- 
ing to bargaining with the Beil s 4 

At the University of Chicago in 1959, the 
entire CWA official family went to school— 
Officers, all staff people, organizers, attended 
a special 1-week seminar on the humanities. 


OTHERS COULD BENEFIT 


Maybe James R. Hoffa of the Teamsters 
could benefit from a course like this, no 
matter how short, in the humanities. 

I find Mr. Hoffa’s union keeps mighty 
strange company. Under his leadership the 
Teamsters have boasted of their pact with 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in Den- 
ver—which was ousted from the former CIO 
for devout following of a line paralleling 
that of the Soviet Union. 

I find that despite Mr. Hoffa’s occasional 
forays into college seminars, there have 
been few Teamsters seminars, mighty little 
expenditure of funds on the humanities. 
But I do find the deposit of $200,000 to guar- 
antee a loan for the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union, 

I find that Mr. Hoffa, who covets some of 
the CWA membership and who protests so 
loudly that he has cleansed his own union, 
has not quite done so. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment is giving him a hand. At least 40 
officials have been indicted on various grim 
charges related to a disregard for the sanc- 
tity of private property when it comes to 
other people’s money. The records of At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy’s depart- 
ment will prove this number to be a con- 
servative estimate, 

Unionism is of many kinds. Some of it 
is led by pocket-stuffing crooks. Some of it 
is of the stuff that crusades are made. -All 
of it depends on the rank-and-file. The 
membership pays its dues, pays its devotion, 
and takes its choice. 

It is the membership which decides who 
leads it in collective bargaining, for the 
benefit of their community as well as for 
their fellow workers. 

THE UNION: CERTAINLY A Goop WAY TO A 
BETTER LIFE 
(By Leo Perlis, director AFL-CIO community 
service activities) 

Ever since the shoemakers organized in 
Philadelphia late in the 18th century, the 
American labor movement has known that 
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the collective bargaining agreement is only 
the beginning—and not the end. 

The union, to those who belong, may not 
be a way of life but ìt ts certainly a 
way to a better life—not only on the job 
but off the job as well. It has been the sense 
of the AFL-CIO that the union member is 
is not only a skilled producer but also a good 
neighbor. 

“Labor,” said AFL-CIO President George 
Meany in addressing the Nation recently, 
“is your neighbor—a neighbor who wants 
not only higher wages, shorter hours, and 
better working conditions but also, in the 
words of the late CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray, ‘a picture on the wall, a carpet on the 
floor, and music in the home!.“ 

The merged labor movement, at its first 
constitutional convention in 1955, declared 
that members of the AFL-CIO function “first 
and foremost as citizens of their communi- 
ties.” At the same convention, the AFL- 
CIO established a standing committee on 
community services. 

President Joseph A. Beirne of the Com- 
munications Workers of America has been 
chairman of this committee from the very 
beginning. Under his leadership the AFL- 
CIO has made great strides in extending the 
interest and the influence of organized labor 
beyond the plant gates and into the com- 
munity as a whole. 


HELPING THEIR COMMUNITIES 


CWA members have taken this thought 
to heart, and all across the country the skills 
they have learned in helping to organize their 
union they are now applying in helping to 
organize their community for better health, 
welfare, and living conditions for their fel- 
low citizens. Here CWA members have made 
a notable contribution toward making our 
communities more representative of all the 
people and more responsive to all the people’s 
needs—an elementary but fundamental act of 
first-class citizenship. 

CWA members have contributed volun- 
tarily not only hundreds of thousands of pints 
of blood but also to the building of hun- 
dreds of nonprofit blood banks. 

CWA members have not only acted as vol- 
unteer hostesses at USO centers but have 
sponsored also, for several holiday seasons, 
a phone-your-mother program for GI's 
overseas, 

CWA members have not only manned the 
telephone lines during floods, tornados and 
other disasters but have contributed also 
much money and manpower to both volun- 
tary and public agencies providing disaster 
emergency service, including the Red Cross 
and Civil Defense. 

Thousands of CWA men and women are 
contributing thelr experience and points of 
view in the formulation of policies and pro- 
grams of community agencies as board 
and committee members. 

CWA members are serving their communi- 
ties as officers and members, on a voluntary 
basis, of public welfare commissions, united 
funds, community chests, volunteer firemen, 
police commissions, park commissions, boards 
of education, PTA’s child welfare leagues, 
family service societies and many more pub- 
lic and voluntary social service organizations, 

UNION COUNSELING SERVICE 

Thousands of CWA members who have re- 
ceived training as union counselors in AFL- 
CIO community service classes across the 
country are now giving aid and comfort to 
fellow workers with problems by referring 
them to the proper agencies and following 
through. In this way persons with marital 
problems, child problems, and health prob- 
lems, including alcoholism and emotional 
illness among others, are helped. 

In the final analysis, it is here where the 
future of the American labor movement 
lies—in service and in complete identifica- 
tion with the health and welfare of all the 
people. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: AS PRACTICED BY 
CWA, Ir Serves THE PUBLIC as Ir SERVES 
THE UNION’s OWN MEMBERS 
“Collective bargaining” is a phrase known 

to most Americans. Unfortunately, they 
usually see the collective bargaining process 
only when it breaks down. Then harsh lan- 
guage, or strike action, or governmental in- 
tervention breaks into the newspaper head- 
lines and on the TV screens. 

For the Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, however, a substantial portion of the 
union’s activity revolves around the job of 
making collective bargaining work well. And 
it has. As a result, telephone workers have 
benefitted, economically and socially. The 
benefits have been passed on into the com- 
munities where CWA members live. 

Furthermore, because smart collective bar- 
gaining works for mutual advantage, tele- 
phone management knows that the success- 
ful bargaining performed by CWA for its 
members has not interfered with the growth 
and financial stability of the companies 
themselves, 

In CWA, collective bargaining is something 
more than an annual “adversary proceeding,” 
in the language of lawyers. As CWA views 
it, collective bargaining is basically the art 
of seeking to live together on the job. 

In earlier years, the collective bargaining 
process—in telephone and in other indus- 
tries—was often bitter, personalized, hostile. 
Today, thanks to generous doses of common 
sense and experience, collective bargaining is 
usually less personal and more effective. 

In the telephone industry, collective bar- 
gaining has become a conversation between 
equal force. Neither side dominates or con- 
trols the other, and each knows it couldn't 
if it wanted to. Recognition of that im- 
portant fact has led to mutual respect and 
sensible progress. 

In the communications industry, collec- 
tive bargaining takes place every day of the 
year, for the collective bargaining process 
does not revolve solely around the annual 
negotiation of basic agreements. These are 
the culmination of daily collective bargain- 
ing processes which take place as CWA mem- 
bers talk to each other, talk to their staff 
representatives, talk to management repre- 
sentatives—and as each of these groups car- 
ries out its respective functions and respon- 
sibilities, 

A DEMOCRATIC FRAMEWORK 


Up until 1957, CWA’s collective bargaining 
policies were established in annual conven- 
tion. In 1957, the convention amended 
CWA’s Constitution and established a col- 
lective bargaining policy committee made up 
of 59 members. 

There is one representative for each 8,000 
CWA members in each geographic district; 
7 representing special nationwide groups 
like Western Electric installation, sales and 
Long Lines; 6 special representatives like 
CWA’s airline council representatives; and 
CWA's 15 executive board members. 

The policy committee meets annually and 
reviews carefully all collective bargaining 
items referred to it by members, by local 
officers and by other levels of the union. 
It studies economic and other data prepared 
by CWa's research and other departments. 

In addition, leading authorities in the field 
of pensions, health and welfare matters, eco- 
nomics and other matters relating to collec- 
tive bargaining give the committee the bene- 
fit of their knowledge. 

In the past, this committee has discussed 
these problems with Leon Keyserling, once 
chairman of President Truman’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, and with Walter Heller, 
the Council’s present Chairman; with John 
Diebold, a leading authority on automation; 
with Dr, John Galbraith, Harvard professor 
of economics and Ambassador to India. 

In 1962, the full committee met with Presi- 
dent Kennedy to hear first hand his views on 
the role of collective bargaining. 
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IT’S MANY THINGS 

But in CWA there’s a lot more to collec- 
tive bargaining than top-level policy views 
and statements. 

Collective bargaining in CWA is a member 
comp! to a union steward that when 
his wife went to the hospital for an opera- 
tion, the hospital was improperly paid under 
the CWA-negotiated major medical pro- 
gram; it’s the steward taking up that griev- 
ance until a satisfactory answer is received 
or a proper adjustment is made. 

Collective bargaining is a CWA staff repre- 
sentative sitting down with a group of mem- 
bers or local officers and reviewing the con- 
tract clause on overtime—to determine 
whether or not the company is scheduling 
people properly and making the right pay- 
ments for the time worked. 

Collective is a group of tele- 
phone operators sitting in the company cafe- 
teria discussing the difficulties of work, eve- 
nings and nights, and how it would be better 
for everyone if these undesirable tours were 
all shortened to 6 hours and other tours 
reduced to 7 hours. 

Collective bargaining includes a group of 
company supervisors re: carefully the 
latest issue of CWA News, to better under- 
stand and interpret the union's goals and 
programs. 

Collective bargaining is a local meeting in 
which a union staff representative is told by 
the members that better pensions or better 
health insurance or better vacations are the 
most important things that folks are look- 
ing for in the upcoming year’s negotiations. 
Or it’s an indignant letter from a pensioner 
protesting company deduction of social se- 
curity payments from his pension check. 

Collective bargaining is a lot of things 
happening each and every day of the year in 
literally hundreds of communities where 
communications employees work. 


ANNUAL NEGOTIATIONS 


All this activity and discussion funnel into 
the preparation for, and the formal negotia- 
tions with, the companies, which take place 
about once a year around the collective bar- 
gaining table. 

In CWA, these negotiations are conducted 
by a bargaining committee made up of local 
union members. The chairman of the union 
committee is generally a CWA staff repre- 
sentative with many years’ experience in the 
industry and the union. 

When the chairman and the local com- 
mittee talk, they are responding to the daily 
and weekly pressures, demands and requests 
which filter through the democratic ma- 
chinery of the union and which are formally 
recognized by the collective bargaining pol- 
icy committee. 

PATTERN AND LOCAL BARGAINING 

CWA’s major negotiations take place at 
two levels: the national level and the local 
level. The major agreements with units of 
the Bell and General Telephone Systems fol- 
low a combination of pattern and local bar- 

. CWA’s 160 contracts terminate 
during almost everf month of the year. 

The first major agreement of the year with 
a subsidiary of each of these large nation- 
wide corporations forms a pattern for all 
succeeding settlements. The pattern estab- 
lishes a floor below which no local group 
can go, but above which each group can 
seek to improve additional provisions for 
local wages and working conditions. 

This procedure permits the stronger groups 
to help tho weaker ones. Further, it per- 
mits a unified and relatively uniform ap- 
proach to such basic collective bargaining 
matters as health insurance, pensions, vaca- 
tions, sick pay, and other matters of common 
interest to all workers in a particular com- 
pany. 

‘The unified approach has permitted CWA 
in recent years to make tremendous strides in 
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improving the wages and working conditions 
of its members. Since this new approach 
in bargaining originated in 1959, the union 
has been able to negotiate two major pen- 
sion improvements, one in 1959 and one in 
1960. It has negotiated the introduction of 
one of the best company-paid major medi- 
cal programs in American industry today and 
a life insurance program partially paid for 
by management. 

In 1959, CWA negotiated the first 4 weeks’ 
vacation in the Bell System, for workers with 
25 years’ service. Geographic differentials 
have been narrowed, wage progression sched- 
ules shortened and literally hundreds of jobs 
reclassified. In addition, the average wages 
of communications workers have been mov- 
ing up and in the direction of reestablishing 
the industry as a wage leader. 

Collective bargaining is hard, continuous 
work. It is the heart of the union's activity. 
CWA'S PROUD RECORD 

American labor’s record in collective bar- 
gaining is impressive. CWA'’s progress and 
gains are part of that record. 

It is this attention to the basic purposes 
of unions that have been the foundation 
and strength of the American labor move- 
ment. Labor's gains have gone far beyond 
the worker himself; they have contributed 
much to the financial vitality and stability of 
American business. 

The fact that the American worker is able 
to buy the wealth produced by American 
industry is the key to the continuing growth 
of our economy. Collective bargaining as 
practiced by CWA is the proven, tested way 
toward that kind of progress for the years 
ahead. 

CWA'S MAJOR GAINS SINCE 1959 

1. Two major pension improvements. 

2. Establishment of major medical insur- 
ance program. 

3. Life insurance. 

4. Four substantial basic wage increases. 

5. Progression schedules shortened. 

6. Geographic differentials narrowed. 

7. Shorter hours of work; improved eve- 
ning differentials. 

8. Vacations up to 4 weeks. 

9. Job security Automation 
clauses. 

10. Towns-and-jobs wage rates reclassified 
upward. 


contract 


CWA'S FUTURE GOALS 


1. Company-paid basic health insurance 
program. 
2. Improved wages and job security. 
3. More adequate pensions. 
4. Better life insurance policy. 
5. Improved vacations. 
6. Additional town-and-job wage-rate re- 
classifications. 


“Meer Our FRIEND, PEPE Larco”—How 4 
Union’s Goop NEIGHBOR Polier HELPS 
LATIN AMERICAN WORKING PEOPLE 


Aiding refugees from Castro's Cuba; build- 
ing free unions across Latin America; broad- 
casting democracy's message; supporting la- 
bor's effective foes of communism. These are 
just some of the many activities that consti- 
tute the Communications Workers’ Opera- 
tion South America. 

It started back in 1959 as a union-to-union 
project. But telephone workers, already 
community conscious, quickly converted it 
to a warm, friendly people-to-people project 
of an almost personal sort. 

The project began in a small way when 
Ray Hackney, a vice president of the union, 
attended an international meeting in Peru 
in 1959. He was unhappy with the poverty 
he saw—and the weakness of the labor 
movement. Unions in Latin America were 
failing to make substantial progress and in 
some countries they stood in imminent dan- 
ger of being taken over by Communists. 
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A SYMBOL IN ECUADOR 

Returning to Washington, Hackney dis- 
cussed his reactions with Louis Knecht, 
CWA’s west coast director who had also been 
to Latin America, and emphasized the need 
for action. Knecht responded immediately, 
going to the 80 local unions in his district 
to secure their pledges of only $2 a month 
from each local union. That launched a 
program of financial aid that eventually 
broadened into Operation South America. 

Perhaps the best symbol of that project is 
Jose (Pepe) Larco, general secretary of the 
Federation of Telecommunications Workers 
in Ecuador. Sustained by these contribu- 
tions from CWA members in the United 
States, Pepe Larco is working to mobilize, 
train and inspire a free and democratic 
union movement in his country. 

Last year, the 1,500 delegates to CWA's 
annual convention in Milwaukee voted en- 
thusiastically to make Operation South 
America a national union program. 


HELPING CUBAN REFUGEES 


One CWA district, for instance, is helping 
to meet the expenses of the Federation of 
Telephone Workers of Cuba in Exile, with 
headquarters in Miami. This organization 
maintains contact with more than 500 Cuban 
telephone workers who have fled Castro's 


y- 

Leader of the group is Vicente Rubiera, a 
stanchly anti-Communist unionist who was 
once marked for death by Castro. 

Another district of CWA financed the visit 
of a Colombian union official to this coun- 
try for training. He is back home now, work- 
ing to secure better wages and conditions for 
workers in his native land. 

High in the Andes Mountains of Peru, an- 
other union man, trained and supported by 
CWA, is conducting educational classes and 
building a union of postal, telegraph and 
telephone workers. 

In the Dominican Republic, a prime need 
has existed for reestablishing a labor moye- 
ment ruthlessly crushed by the Trujillo re- 
gime. The man whose modest income is 
based on gifts from these CWA hometown 
local groups is a union official who knows 
the terrors of dictatorship. 

This union oversea aid project, 
still pushing forward to new goals, is operat- 
ing on contributions from the average CWA 
member of less than the price of one pack of 
cigarettes per year. 

CWA President Joseph A. Beirne is confi- 
dent the union’s program for hemispheric 
cooperation will grow. 


STRONG INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS 


“The projects they have developed,” Beirne 
said recently, “the effective work they are 
doing, are going far to explode the myth of 
Yankee imperialism among people in South 
and Central America. The success of Oper- 
ation South America exposes the lies of the 
Communists and the Castro agents. Our 
fellow workers in Latin America know they 
can look to us for friendship and help.” 

The Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone In- 
ternational is a worldwide organization of 
free trade unions in the communications 
field, and Mr. Beirne is a member of its ex- 
ecutive committee and executive board. 
With headquarters in Berne, Switzerland, 
PTTI represents more than 2 million workers 
in 64 countries. The organization has con- 
ducted educational courses for Latin Ameri- 
can trade union leaders at a CWA-owned 
lodge in Front Royal, Va. 

The PTTI Trade Union Training Institute 
at Front Royal has, in a series of stages, de- 
veloped into the American Institute for Free 
Labor Development. 


trustees. Endorsed warmly by the AFL-CIO, 
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the institute has drawn on CWA's unique 
experience and training in Latin American 
labor affairs for its program. Mr. Beirne is 
secretary-treasurer and an active member of 
its directing group. 


A WELL-ROUNDED PEOGRAM 


The institute offers training to young la- 
bor leaders of Latin America in the funda- 


fighting Communists and racketeers. Be- 
yond these functions, the institute has em- 
barked on a program of fostering housing 
and self-help producer cooperatives. 

To defeat communism in Latin America, 
CWA believes, there must be a challenge to 
totalitarians. But there must also be a chal- 
lenge to the poverty that engulfs millions of 
our good neighbors to the south. 

To help win that twin-pronged battle is 
the alm of the communications workers here 
in the United States and Canada. 


TELEPHONE WORKERS’ DUES: WHERE THEY Go, 
How THEY ARE SPENT 


Next July groups of serious men and wom- 
en will stroll into colleges across the land 
from Cornell to UCLA, from Penn State to 
the University of Nebraska. 

In addition to bread-and-butter union 
studies, they'll hear lectures on sociology, 
the art of public speaking, how to run a 
meeting according to “Robert’s Rules,” and 
a bit of U.S. history. 

Labor history and practical advice on un- 
fon contracts will be on the schedule, of 
course. For the students will come from 
the ranks of the Communications Workers 
of America. The summer institutes are one 
result of members’ monthly investment in 
dues. 

REVENUES ARE PUT TO WORK 

Few other labor organizations in America 
return so much to their membership in edu- 
cation. It is estimated that CWA now spends 
$480,000 a year to broaden and train the 
leaders who must administer the day-to-day 
problems of its 300,000 members. 

Is a new member interested in how a 
union functions? The CWA offers him 3-day 
institutes in his hometown, paid out of the 
national union's treasury, to answer his 
questions. 

On the theory that off-plant and campus 
lectures aren’t enough, the CWA this year 
plans to set up a whole new series of courses, 
running from 3 days to a week long, to help 
job stewards interpret their contracts and 
process disputes more efficiently in CWa's 
800 locals. 

These education programs are part of the 
CWA philosophy. It must put revenues to 
work, like the good servant in the para- 
ble of the talents. Most of the money from 
dues is paid right out again by the national 
union—in training, administering contracts, 
and providing more services than those ren- 
dered by any other union. 

All expenses of collective bargaining are 
paid for by the national union, unlike many 
other labor organizations. The national un- 
ion picks up the bill for all grievance and 
arbitration cases, a costly process. Last year 
CWA handled some 150 arbitration cases at 
a cost ranging from $1,000 to $3,000 apiece. 

Long before the Federal labor legislation 
of 1958-59 required unions to report how 
they managed funds, the CWA was processing 
data at its Washington headquarters and 
sending monthly reports on every penny of 
income to each local. 

HOW THE INCOME Is SPENT 


Among the ways the CWA’s income of 
$6,607,187 was distributed last year, salaries 
and travel expenses of 175 full-time staff 
employees plus part-time help accounted 
for 55 percent. (President Joseph A. Beirne’s 
annual salary is $24,500, one of the lowest 
in the labor movement for a union of CWA’s 
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size. Some smaller unions pay their top 
men more than double this amount.) 

Last year CWA recorded a surplus, en- 
abling it to set aside $124,152 toward re- 
ducing the mortgage on its new national 
headquarters building in Washington. It ex- 
pects to acquire other buildings later for 
various district offices around the Nation, 
also as an investment in improved services. 

Back in the 1940's, a lean era for CWA, it 
often sent its president to conferences via 
bus, and in the words of one official, “he ate 
the Blue Plate special.” 

But through the years CWA leaders have 
asked, “What does the membership need? 
What is best for them?“ These questions, 
not a balanced budget, are of paramount 
consideration. 

One measurable reward for this approach: 
Between 1947 and 1960, according to a U.S. 
Labor Department study, average earnings of 
communications workers in America in- 
creased by 105 percent. 

“We are a service organization, not a busi- 
ness in the sense that a corporation is a 
business,” Secretary-Treasurer William A, 
Smallwood told members at the union’s an- 
nual convention in Milwaukee last year. 

“Our operation can be planned, but they 
are planned around the needs of people.” 
CWA’s financial status as reflected by the 

certified public accountant’s financial 

statement for the fiscal year ending 

Mar. 31, 1962 


GENERAL FUND 
[Fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1962] 


Re. $6, 607, 187. 45 

Expenditures --- 6. 439, 968. 86 

Excess of revenues over ex- 
penditures—— - 167, 218. 59 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES 
[Fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1962] 


Open — 1 Pe $2, 887, 916. 

Travel expenses 708, 414. 65 

Supplies and printing 229, 503. 75 

Postage, freight and express 87, 073. 66 
Rental and maintenance of 

51, 297. 63 

40, 011. 25 

178, 691. 21 

356, 143. 24 

70, 484. 00 


Total cash expendi- 
Wes 


4, 609, 536. 01 


Adjustments to accrual 
basis—Expenses accruing 


but unpaid: 
1 (51, 902. 28) 
Mar. 31, 1962 „145. 05 
AT NO a S 4, 603, 778. 78 
General: 
Organizing fund 125, 000. 00 
Contributions 6, 095. 00 
Legal and professional 144, 642. 26 
Convention—CWA_....... 48, 366. 70 
35, 545. 83 
33, 418. 50 
106, 761. 57 
265, 500. 00 
134, 018. 15 
95, 086. 58 
296, 262. 06 
y 84, 614. 17 
Equipment additions 38, 984. 16 
CWA building fund 124, 152. 28 
Building repairs_.......__ 5, 296. 66 
Public relations 57, 754. 80 
Operating reserve fund 192, 994. 00 
Foreign affairs 41, 697. 36 
8 1. 836, 190. 08 
= 
Total expenditures... 6, 439, 968. 86 
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CWA’s financial status as reflected by the 
certified public accountant’s financial 
statement for the fiscal year ending 
Mar. 31, 1962—Continued 

GENERAL FUND 


[Mar. 31, 1962] 
Assets: 
Cash in banks $542, 921, 26 
Deposits, accounts, and 

loans and notes receiv- 

P| SR AFRO UID dst i 56, 988. 43 
Advances for expenses 94. 018. 22 
Investments— stocks 2,394.30 
Amount due from defense 

— Sy | A ee 2, 278. 96 

Total assets 698, 599. 17 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable SS, 95, 585. 81 
Due to employees and 

De 27. 538. 52 
Accrued affiliation dues 

CCC 32, 146.37 
Accrued payroll and with- 

holding tax 73, 169. 23 

Total Uabilities 228, 439. 93 
Amounts to be distributed: 
Locals, defense fund, and 

—— ee 356, 429. 73 
To be transferred to Oper- 

ating Reserve fund 4, 126.00 

Ee eee 588, 995. 66 
Net assets—general fund 109, 603. 51 
DEFENSE FUND 
[Mar, 31, 1962] 
Assets: 
Cash in banks 5, 872, 491. 66 
U.S. Gov't. and Govt. 

agency securities 1, 450, 000. 00 
Loans and notes receiv- 

able ä 102, 158. 74 
Amounts due trom general 

TTT 84, 487. 00 
Miscellaneous 62. 55 

Total assets 7, 509, 199. 95 
Liabilities: 
Amounts due to general 
— Set ag ec 2, 278. 96 
Net assets— defense fund 7, 506, 920. 99 


Almost exclusively from members’ dues. 

*During the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 
1962, the CWA defense fund expended $114,- 
894.45 for strike assistance, legal and profes- 
sional services and special public relations 
activities designed to avert strikes. Income 
to the defense fund during the same period 
amounted to $1,804,431.96, of which the great 
majority came from per capita allocations 
from the membership. 


COMMUNICATION WORKERS OF AMERICA 
OFFICERS 

Joseph A. Beirne: International president 
since 1943. Industry experience: Started in 
1929 as Western Electric utility boy in New 
York area. Has worked at circuit testing, 
relay adjusting, other skilled jobs. In union 
work since 1937, when unionism first emerged 
in the industry, one of prime movers in 
building strong telephone labor movement. 

William A. Smallwood: Secretary-treasurer 
since 1955. Industry experience: Started in 
Southern Bell plant in 1929 as central office 
repairman, has done a number of craft jobs, 
led in formation of the union in the south- 
ern area. 

John L. Crull: Vice president since 1947, 
plant craftsman in Kansas starting in 
1919, in union work since 1937. Has held 
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many union offices, local and international, 
helped build union in southwestern area. 

Ray Hackney: Vice president since 1956. 
Wide range of telephone company and union 
assignments back to 1935 when he began 
work as a construction lineman. Full-time 
union work since 1944. 

James Massey: Vice president since 1957. 
Began work for Western Electric in 1927, ac- 
tive in union work from the start of his em- 
ployment, held a number of elected offices, 
local and international. 

Mary H. Hanscom: Director, district 1 (New 
England, New York, New Jersey). Started 
work for the phone company in New Jersey 
in 1925 as operator, later service assistant, 
in full-time office for CWA since 1947. 

William J. Walsh: Director, district 2 (Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia) since 1956. Started work as 
installer in Ohio in 1930, has done a number 
of other craft jobs, in union work since 1945, 
full-time since 1949. 

Gill: Director, district 3 (entire 
Southeastern United States) since 1955. 
Started work for the telephone system in the 
South in 1936. Has done most plant craft 
jobs, led in forming the union in southern 
area, has been in full-time union work since 
1946. 

Walter Schaar: Director, district 4 
(Michigan and Ohio) since 1951. Started 
for Michigan Bell in 1929, toll testman. 
Began union work in 1939 as local president, 
held a number of other union jobs before 
becoming district director. 

Ray Dryer: Director, district 5 (Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Indiana) since 1947. Started 
telephone work in Wisconsin in 1923, plant 
craftsman, in union work since 1933, led in 
formation of the union in his area. 

D. L. Mecowen: Director, district 6 (en- 
tire Southwest) since 1951. Started work for 
the phone company in 1929, lineman, combi- 
nation man, installer-repairman, headed up 
southwestern unit since 1938. 

D. K. Gordon: Director, district 7 
(Northwestern States) since 1957, Started 
telephone work in 1929, held a number of 
jobs in the plant department, union experi- 
ence goes back to the late 1930's. 

Fred L. Garrett: Director, district 8 
(Mountain States). Began work in industry 
in 1937, has been a combination man, TWX 
installer, and other craft jobs, union work 
began in 1937, was elected district director 
in 1961. 

Louis B. Knecht: Director, district 9 
(Pacific coast) since 1955, started for the 
plant department of Pacific Telephone in 
1946. Active in union work from start of 
his employment, full-time union work since 
1951. 

William M. Dunn: Director, district 10 (all 
of Canada). Has worked as a lineman in 
Ohio, also held plant engineering and clerical 

. Has been active in telephone union- 
ism since 1939, formerly served as assistant 
to CWA’s president. 

Elaine T. Gleason: Long-lines director 
since 1955. Began work in industry in 1945. 
Has worked as operator, traffic clerk, teletype 
operator. Union work began in 1946, full 
time in 1953. Has served in a number of 
union positions, steward, local president, 
representative, before becoming national di- 
rector. 

Frank J. Novotny: Western Electric sales 
director since 1959. Began work in industry 
in 1929, W-E manufacturing, later trans- 
ferring to W-E sales and distribution. Has 
done a number of jobs in both manufactur- 
ing and sales. In union work since 1937, 
full time since 1950. 

Patrick J. Morgan: National director West- 
ern Electric installation. Began his tele- 
phone industry career in Pennsylvania, be- 
came an installer, an active telephone union 
member since 1950, assumed present post in 
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J. Curtis Fletcher: Non-Bell director since 
1951. Industry experience all in independ- 
ent branch of telephone industry, starting in 
1945—includes lineman, installer, switchman, 
PBX repairman, plant assigner, testman, 
union experience dates from 1945, full time 
from 1951. 


Dran Jor: Please accept my warm best 
wishes on the 24th annual Convention of 
the Communications Workers of America. 
The union for which you provide such excel- 
lent leadership is a large and important one, 
situated in a critical segment of our economic 
life. In your negotiations you have observed 
the responsibility that is inherent in such a 
position, and you have thus forwarded the 
welfare of our citizens as well as that of your 
membership. 

I would like to extend a special word of 
thanks to you personally for the fine work 
you are doing to ald our Alliance for Progress 
program. You are aware of my own deep 
interest in this program. It is vital to the 
future of freedom in the world. I believe 
the Nation can have justifiable confidence 
in our resolution to stimulate the progress 
of this hemisphere because of the character 
of the men, like yourself, who are contrib- 
uting to the effort. 

I would be grateful if you would extend my 
good wishes and greetings to the men and 
women assembled in the convention. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

(The above message from the President was 
read to the CWA convention in 1962 by the 
then Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg.) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, November 14, 1962. 
Mr. JOSEPH A. BEIRNE, 
President, Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BERNE: The Communications 
Workers of America has earned friendship 
and respect during its 25 years of existence. 
As a union whose members live in every sec- 
tion of the Nation, CWA has consistently 
maintained a high degree of consciousness 
for the needs of the entire community. 

CWA, together with the telephone com- 
panies whose employees you represent, has 
provided evidence that responsible collective 
bargaining can and does produce significant 
benefits mutually for workers and manage- 
ment. Labor and management in the tele- 
phone industry have met the challenge of 
advanced technology and automation, and 
both have benefited as a result. In addition, 
the public has also benefited through in- 
creasingly improved service. 

I feel confident that the fine record estab- 
lished by the Communications Workers of 
America during its first quarter century will 
continue in the challenging years of the 
future. 

Sincerely, 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., October 31, 1962. 
Mr. JOSEPH A. BEIRNE, 
President, Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joe: On behalf of the AFL-CIO, Iam 
pleased to salute the Communications Work- 
ers of America on its 25th anniversary. In 
the past quarter century, the CWA has be- 
come widely recognized as one of the fore- 


most labor organizations in the United 
States and Canada. 


Overcoming serious obstacles from employ- 
ers and in the face of rapidly advancing auto- 
mation, the CWA has organized some 300,000 
men and women in a vitally important indus- 
try. In the realm of collective bargaining, 
CWA has maintained steady progress toward 
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obtaining fair American standards for the 
men and women of the telephone industry. 
In your union the tradition is strong and 
vital that labor must serve not only to its 
own members but the entire community, a 
fact strongly underlined by your own excel- 
lent work as chairman of the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee. 

The AFL-CIO is proud of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, an affiliated union. 
On CWA’s silver anniversary, the American 
labor movement unites in wishing you con- 
tinued trade union progress in the years 
ahead, 

Fraternally yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 


A NUCLEAR TEST BAN? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
issue of nuclear testing and the effort to 
secure an agreement banning the testing 
of nuclear weapons is immensely com- 
plex—technically and politically. 

More than ever today, we need clear 
thinking and informed reporting on this 
issue. Marquis Childs, chief Washing- 
ton correspondent for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, has consistently reported de- 
velopments on the nuclear testing issue 
with intelligence, accuracy, and clarity. 

His latest article on this subject ap- 
peared in the June 2 edition of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. This article is an 
excellent summary and assessment of the 
significant aspects of the nuclear test 
ban effort and its relation to the nuclear 
arms race. I commend Mr. Childs for 
this contribution to our understanding 
of the issue, and ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FASTER ARMS RACE OR TEST BAN? TIME FOR 
CHOICE Is SHORT x 


(Resumption of Soviet nuclear shots 
could come in late August; complexity of 
issue and secrecy are cited as reasons for 
public unawareness of consequences that 
world is facing.) 


(By Marquis W. Childs) 

WASHINGTON, June 1.—The choice just 
ahead appears to be whether or not the arms 
race is to be stepped up to a more intensive 
pace. It is a choice weighted with im- 
measurable consequences for the uncertain 
balance between an unstable peace and nu- 
clear war. 

Yet for many reasons in this moment of 
pause, there is little or no awareness of what 
the outcome can mean. One reason is 
secrecy and the complexity of the nuclear 
test ban issue. 

But a far more important reason is the 
fact that there will be no political penalty 
for failure to reach a test ban agreement. 
In fact, should an agreement be reached in 
coming months—the odds are perhaps 10 to 
1 against it—President John F. Kennedy 
would have to stake some of his personal 
popularity in a real fight to get it ratified 
by a two-thirds vote in the Senate. 

In a curious combination, Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, an advocate of a 
test ban with inspection saf and 
Senator Tomas Dopp, of Connecticut, who 
has argued against such a ban, proposed an 
agreement outlawing all tests in the atmos- 
phere and under the water. This would stop 
further contamination of the air and leave 
both Russia and the United States free to 
test underground. 
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The proposal is expected to be rejected by 
the Soviets. The United States has con- 
ducted more than 70 underground tests 
since 1961. The Soviet Union, according to 
the best information available, has conducted 
fewer than 10, perhaps only 2 or 3. 

In this disparity lies the heart of the mat- 
ter. Underground testing is costly in terms 
of results in improvement of tactical nuclear 
weapons. The Soviet Union has ruled it out 
because of the cost and because of the con- 
viction that, once nuclear weapons of any 
size or kind are used, a war would swiftly 
become an all-out nuclear war. 

The current arms race is straining the 
Soviet economy. Premier Khrushchev must 
decide in coming weeks, with hard line pres- 
sure from the Chinese Communists as one 
factor, whether to risk an even greater strain 
in an effort to catch up with America’s con- 
siderable nuclear superiority. What he told 
a recent visitor is considered significant. 

He said to Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, who had a private talk 
with him, that the United States had con- 
ducted overall about 65 percent more tests 
than the Soviet Union. This is believed to 
be approximately correct. Therefore his 
military leaders were pressing for new tests, 
and he did not know whether he could resist 
them. 

Khrushchev also expressed the view ad- 
vanced by others below him, that he had 
been given private assurance that two or 
three on-site inspections would meet Amer- 
ican requirements. This goes back to a con- 
versation in New York in December between 
Arthur Dean, America’s negotiator at the 
Geneva talks last year, and Deputy Foreign 
Minister Vasily Kuznetsov. Kuznetsov ap- 
parently informed Moscow that Dean had 
privately indicated his approval of two or 
three inspections. Dean denies this. 

When Cousins returned, he reported to 
President Kennedy on his talk, stressing 
what seemed to him Khrushchev's genuine 
sense of having been let down after reversing 
the earlier Soviet position against any on- 
site inspections. The President is said to 
have agreed that the Soviet Premier appeared 
to have some justification for feeling as 
he did. 

If the Soviet decision is to go ahead with 
new atmospheric tests in an effort to catch 
up with the United States, the response will 
be immediate here. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have opposed a nuclear test ban, arguing 
that further testing is essential if an effec- 
tive anti-missile-missile is to be developed. 
A stepped-up arms push in the Soviet Union 
would give new impetus to what President 
Eisenhower in his farewell address called the 
military-industrial complex. This complex, 
with its ramifications in industry, govern- 
ment, and politics, would have a powerful 
influence on opinion. Even as he was pre- 
senting his $52 billion defense budget to 
Congress in January, Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara indicated that for the fol- 
lowing year it would have to be perhaps $54 
billion. 

In England, where the urgency behind a 
test ban agreement is far greater than here, 
Prime Minister Macmillan has joined with 
Mr. Kennedy in one more appeal to Khru- 
shchey. The door may still be open but it is 
open only a crack. 

Altogether 34 Senators, including 6 Re- 
publicans, joined in sponsoring the Hum- 
phrey-Dodd resolution. One Senator active- 
ly interested in a test ban who declined to 
sign was Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin. In a recent speech, Prox- 
MIRE made the case for a test ban agreement 
with seven annual inspections. He based 
much of his argument, as have other advo- 
cates, on greatly improved methods of detec- 
tion and of distinguishing earthquakes from 
nuclear explosions, that do not depend on 
first-hand inspection of sites where cheating 
is suspected. 
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Proxmire, extremely sensitive to currents 
of popular opinion, pointed out to this re- 
porter that in his own State in a poll years 
ago more than 80 percent expressed them- 
selves in favor of a control system with in- 
spection. Recent soundings have indicated 
that roughly this same ratio of opinion pre- 
vails, he says. 

Yet active and influential opponents of a 
test ban agreement have continued a cam- 
paign against it, insisting that the Senate 
would never ratify it. One of the most ac- 
tive is Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
sourl. Several Senators have reported his 
arguments to them in behalf of sustaining 
the view of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee which is reported to be 
opposed to a test ban. The committee has 
long been under the influence of the Penta- 
gon, 

In an appearance on “Meet the Press,” 
SYMINGTON took the occasion to disclose 
that Harold Brown, the Pentagon's Chief of 
Research and Development, had in testimony 
indicated a willingness to go below seven 
inspections to possibly five. Some critics 
charged him with giving away America’s bar- 
gaining position in advance. Brown, for- 
merly opposed to a test ban, is now in favor 
of it on the ground that the United States 
is so far ahead that for each side to go into 
a new series would mean a net loss for this 
country. McNamara favors a test agree- 
ment. 

Another active and articulate opponent 
is Representative CAI Hosmer, Republi- 
can, of California, a member of the Joint 
Committee. Inspiration for many of the op- 
ponents has come from Edward Teller, noted 
physicist who has been called “father of the 
H-bomb.” Teller, a persuasive and tireless 
talker, has campaigned actively against any 
suspension of testing. While equally dis- 
tinguished scientists have favored a test ban 
agreement, they have not matched his emo- 
tional drive against it. 

If the decision in Moscow is for more 
atmospheric tests, the new series would 
probably come in late August or Septem- 
ber. This is the most favorable time for 
the Russians to operate in the extreme 
north, as was shown when, in 1961, they 
broke the moratorium that had been in 
effect for more than 2 years. 

It can be expected that a new test series 
would be preceded by propaganda charges 
against the United States—a warming up 
of the cold war, including possible moves 
at key trouble spots. Such a propaganda 
barrage would help to provide what the 
Soviets would consider justification for a 
new start in the nuclear race. 

Both sides are believed to have carried 
forward extensive preparations for further 
testing. The military, whether in Moscow 
or Washington, will never be satisfied with 
what is often called “the state of the art.” 
On each side there will always be one more 
jump to a theoretical defense against a 
known offensive capacity. 

In each country, as it happens, the lead- 
ers are preoccupied with internal problems 
and politics. Khrushchev has grave trou- 
bles, both with the economy and in the 
leadership of the Communist bloc. Presi- 
dent Kennedy is struggling with the race 
problem as an election year draws near. 

Prime Minister Macmillan faces an elec- 
tion in a greatly weakened position. The 
opposition to nuclear armaments is stronger 
in Britain than in any other country. While 
Labor Party leaders outwardly support a 
strong nuclear deterrent under American 
or allied control and oppose a national nu- 
clear force for Britain, they will not find 
it difficult to put the onus of a new round 
in the arms race on the embattled Conserva- 
tives. That, together with a growing sense 
of the peril to the world, explains the ur- 
gency which Macmillan is putting into a 
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last ditch effort to renew a meaningful nego- 
tiation and prevent another nuclear round. 

Fallout levels from the tests of last year 
are likely to be at new highs. Russian 
tests in the atmosphere will be matched by 
American tests in the atmosphere—only 
such testing can prove out an antimissile 
missile. And beyond that and a stepped-up 
arms race what may happen is anyone's 
surmise. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR FONG BE- 
FORE CHINESE REFUGEE RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on May 
22 the distinguished senior Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fonc] addressed the Chi- 
nese Refugee Relief Committee, which 
was meeting in Washington. Through- 
out his career, Senator Fone has had a 
keen interest in the plight of the home- 
less of all lands. This address is an- 
other expression of his knowledge and 
concern about both refugees and ethnic 
groups which have made important con- 
tributions to the plural society of which 
we in the United States are so rightly 
proud. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks by Senator Fone before the Chi- 
nese Refugee Relief Committee on May 
22 be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or U.S. Senator Hiram L. FONG, or 
HAWAN 


Madam Chairman, honored guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am indeed happy to be 
here with all of you this evening. It is a 
pleasure to participate in this dinner of the 
Chinese Refugee Relief Committee. 

I wish to extend my heartfelt commenda- 
tion to the committee for its humanitarian 
endeavors. In caring for the displaced, the 
uprooted, the homeless who are desperately 
in need, you are truly following the moral 
precept that you are your brothers’ keepers. 

Ours has been called the “century of the 
homeless man.” And so it would seem. 
Statistics show that there are about 50 mil- 
lion uprooted and displaced peoples in the 
world, victims of tyranny, oppression, wars— 
man’s inhumanity toward man. In Asia 
alone, there are over 25 million refugees, 
700,000 of them Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong and Taiwan. 

The plight of these homeless Chinese, like 
the plight of most of the world’s refugees, 
is a tragic story of human need which will 
not be alleviated without the assistance 
of those of us who are in more fortunate 
circumstances. There is a need for food, 
clothing, shelter, and medicine. There is a 
need for resettlement and assimilation. 

Private, voluntary organizations, such as 
the Chinese Refugee Relief Committee, which 
help to give them hope, human dignity, and 
a better life, are most worthy and merit our 
highest praise. 

Your plans to build two refugee vocational 
centers—one in Taiwan and one in Hong 
Kong—are most practical and your solicita- 
tion of funds for these projects deserves 
strong support. 

Your g efforts to obtain asylum 
for more Chinese refugees in the nations of 
the free world deserves strong encourage- 
ment as well. 

As a member of the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Refugees and Escapees and the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, I am cognizant of your interest in 
having the United States admit a larger num- 
ber of Chinese refugees than were recently 
paroled and in raising the immigration quota 
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of Chinese persons from its present small fig- 
ure of 105 per year. 

I know you are keenly aware that when- 
ever the question of admitting Chinese or 
other orientals either as immigrants or as 
refugees is raised in America, there arises 
fear in some circles that an increase in the 
number of persons of oriental ancestry will 
upset the cultural and historical pattern of 
American life. 

An objective examination of the facts dis- 
pels this fear as groundless. According to 
the 1960 census, there were 464,332 persons 
of Japanese ancestry in the United States, 
or 26/100 of 1 percent of the total popula- 
tion; 237,292 persons of Chinese ancestry, or 
13/100 of 1 percent; 176,310 persons of Fili- 
pino ancestry, or 9/100 of 1 percent; and 
218,089 persons of “all other” ancestry, in- 
cluding persons of Korean, Indian of the Far 
East, Polynesian, and other nonwhite ances- 
try, except Negroes and American Indians, 
or about 12/100 of 1 percent of the total 
population. 

There were, then, in the United States in 
1960 only 1,096,023 persons of oriental and 
Polynesian extraction, or about three-fifths 
of 1 percent of our total population of 180 
million people. 

Today, from the vast area of Asia and the 
Pacific, wherein reside more than one-half 
of the world’s population, our immigration 
laws permit the entry of only 2,390 immi- 
grants out of the 154,000 worldwide immi- 
gration quota allowable annually. The Asia- 
Pacific areas’ share of the total quota is a 
very, very small 1½ percent. 

These figures clearly show that there is no 
need to fear that America’s cultural and 
historical pattern will be upset by allowing 
a reasonable increase in the number of per- 
sons of oriental ancestry in the United States. 

The history of Chinese immigrants to 
America follows the usual immigrant experi- 
ence, in that, as time went by, they became 
assimilated in the American community. 
Like other immigrants, the Chinese made 
noteworthy progress and noteworthy con- 
tributions. 

Those of Chinese ancestry who came to 
America were an industrious, law-abiding 
people. They were heirs to a proud and rich 
cultural heritage. Many of their most 
ancient traditions such as family devotion 
and honor, veneration of their elders; and 
respect for the virtues of learning and edu- 
cation have served our communities well. 

Most of these immigrants settled in the 
western part of our Nation beginning in the 
latter part of the 1800's. They helped to 
build the railroads, they worked the mines; 
they cut timber; they built roads; they re- 
claimed vast marshlands; they farmed the 
land; they fished the ocean. As the years 
passed, they branched out into many trades, 
businesses, and occupations—in fact in every 
field of endeavor, be it teaching, law, medi- 
cine, ministry, architecture, engineering, art, 
science, the military, finance, industry, and 
others. These Americans of Chinese an- 
cestry added significantly to the devel- 
opment, growth, and progress of our coun- 
try, probably in far greater proportion than 
their small numbers would indicate. 

My own State of Hawaii illustrates what 
American citizens of Chinese ancestry have 
done. There are approximately 38,000 
American citizens of Chinese ancestry in 
Hawaii, comprising only 6 percent of the 
total population. In addition, in Hawaii, al- 
though their numbers are not known, there 
are many American citizens of part-Chinese 
ancestry. These American citizens of Chi- 
nese and part-Chinese ancestry have made an 
impressive record in Hawaii. Many of them 
are leaders in government, business, the pro- 
fessions, indeed all aspects of our island 
community. There are over 100 medical 
doctors; over 100 dentists; at least 70 lawyers; 
many architects; engineers; accountants; and 
other professional men and women; hun- 
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dreds of businessmen; hundreds of school- 
teachers, and scores of university professors 
and instructors. 

Time does not permit me to name all these 
eminent persons, but a few will illustrate 
my point. 

Former Lt. Gov. James Kealoha; present 
Lt. Gov. William Richardson; State Senator 
Francis Ching; State Representatives Donald 
Ching and Frank Loo; chairman of the 
county government of Maui, Edward Tam; 
chairman of the county government of Kauai, 
Raymond Aki; chief of the Honolulu Police 
Department, Daniel Liu; members of the 
Governor’s cabinet, Andrew Ing, Shelley 
Mark, Rear Adm. (retired) Gordon Chung- 
Hoon, and William Among; member of the 
board of regents of the University of Hawaii, 
Dr. L. Q. Pang; former presidents of the 
Senate of the Territory of Hawaii, Judge Wil- 
liam Heen and Herbert Lee; former Circuit 
Judge Chuck Mau; financiers Chinn Ho, 
Ruddy Tongg, and Hung Wo Ching; bank- 
ers William Mau, Lawrence Lau, K. J. Luke, 
Buck Hung Wong, C. T. Wong, and Clarence 
Ching. 

Notable and laudable also are the contribu- 
tions to Hawaii and to the Nation, of the 
American citizens of Japanese, Filipino, Ko- 
rean, Polynesian, and other ancestry. Beyond 
this, they and their brethren of Chinese 
ancestry perform a special mission in behalf 
of America by serving as a bridge of under- 
standing and friendship between the East 
and West. 

Likewise, you of this Chinese Refugee Re- 
lief Committee, American residents and citi- 
gens stretching a helping hand to the Chi- 
nese refugees, serve to strengthen that bridge 
of understanding and friendship. For you 
are tangible evidence that the people of 
America have not forgotten them and that 
the spirit of brotherhood espoused by Ameri- 
cans throughout our history is alive today 
and embraces the Chinese refugee in his hour 
of need. 

I salute you and congratulate you on your 
fine work. Success, Godspeed, and aloha. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, is the 
morning hour concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
morning hour is not concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand the 
Senator has an address to make which 
will take 20 to 25 minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. If there is no fur- 
ther morning business 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I desire 
to be recognized during the morning hour 
for the purpose of making a short state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, last 
year, when the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill was before the Senate, 
there was considerable discussion about 
a supersonic transport plane. At that 
time, it was the position of the senior 
Senator from Colorado that the United 
States should proceed with all haste to 
build the plane. I gave as my chief rea- 
son that we could not afford to yield 
superiority in transport to any govern- 
ment or country on earth. I am sorry 
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to say that at that time I received very 
little support in behalf of the appropri- 
ation, although the appropriation was 
made. 

Since that time I have endeavored to 
keep in touch with the FAA to find out 
their plans with respect to the super- 
sonic transport plane. However, I have 
not been able to obtain any practical 
or up-to-date information, although Mr. 
Halaby and I have been trying to get 
together during the last few days. 

In the June 5, 1963, issue of the Wash- 
ington Star there appeared an article 
entitled “Pan-Am Orders 6 Concorde 
Planes, Will Fly Ocean in 24% Hours in 
’70”—which means 1970. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Pan-AmM ORDERS Sxx CONCORDE PLANES: WILL 
FLY OCEAN IN 2½ Hours IN 1970 


(By Dow Jones) 


Pan-American World Airways has ordered 
six Concorde supersonic-speed jet airliners 
from European manufacturers. No price was 
named in the announcement. 

The Concorde is to be built jointly by Brit- 
ish and French aircraft makers. It will be 
able to fiy from New York to London in 2% 
hours, according to a Pan-Am spokesman. 

Reportedly the first Concorde is to be de- 
livered about 1970. The order was an- 
nounced by Pan-American president Juan 
Trippe at the close of a directors’ meeting 
yesterday. It was confirmed by the French 
nationalized firm, Sud Aviation, which is 
developing the 1,400 mile-per-hour plane in 
cooperation with the British Aircraft Corp. 

Although no price was given, estimates of 
the cost of supersonic airliners range from $8 
million to over $15 million each. A US. 
supersonic airliner is expected to cost at 
least $15 million, but the price for a Euro- 
pean-built craft would probably be a bit 
lower, according to airline authorities. 

The United States has been talking about 
developing a supersonic piane for several 
years but has taken no firm action. Opinion 
among Government and aviation officials is 
that U.S. plane manufacturers cannot under- 
take the development without a Federal sub- 
sidy. Congress already has appropriated 
about $30 million to the Federal Aviation 
Agency for studies of the operating feasibility 
of a supersonic and its financing aspects. 

A high-level intra-Government committee 
is expected to hand President Kennedy a 
recommendation shortly on whether the 
Government should subsidize development 
of the craft and, if so, how. 

Pan-Am’s announcement is a breakthrough 
for the British-French supersonic plane. 

U.S. plane makers ever since World War II 
have dominated the world market for pas- 
senger transport aircraft. However, Pan- 
Am's decision seems to give the British- 
French effort a lead that a U.S. supersonic, if 
it is developed may find hard to overcome. 

Pan-Am, the largest U.S. flag interna- 
tional airline and one of the world’s leading 
oversea air carriers, apparently decided to 
order the British-French supersonic to re- 
main competitive with British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. and Air France. 


Mr. ALLOTT. It is significant that the 
reporter who wrote the article has re- 
peated what I was trying to say and what 
I have said not only on the floor of the 
Senate, but in many other places. He 
states— 

U.S. plane makers ever since World War 
II have dominated the world market for pas- 
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senger transport aircraft. However, Pan- 
Am’s decision seems to give the British- 
French effort a lead that a U.S. supersonic, 
if it is developed, may find hard to overcome. 


While we are talking about getting to 
the moon, I suggest that this is an area 
in which the United States might get on 
the ball, and by doing so perhaps we can 
gain and then retain the lead for the 
design and development of supersonic 
transport as we have for subsonic 
transport. 


DEFENSE PROCUREMENT POLICIES 
HURT LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, the De- 
fense Department continues to pursue 
procurement policies which tend to 
aggravate rather than alleviate the eco- 
nomic problems of labor surplus areas. 

It is shocking how in practice the ad- 
ministration persistently ignores its 
avowed policy of channeling more de- 
fense orders to labor surplus areas. Its 
policies of procurement are creating 
worsening difficulties in labor surplus 
areas in New York State. The Defense 
Department must begin to strengthen 
and better direct its administrative 
mechanism for awarding defense con- 
tracts to labor surplus areas, including 
its new procedure whereby preference 
awards are made to firms producing in 
areas not classified as having substantial 
unemployment which certify that they 
will perform or subcontract certain 
specified percentages of the work to 
areas of substantial unemployment. 
This new procedure has certainly been 
of no assistance to New York, as subse- 
quent statistics will clearly demonstrate. 

New York State’s two major labor sur- 
plus areas—Buffalo-Niagara and Utica- 
Rome—suffered substantial drops in 
their share of prime defense contracts, 
instead of improving, during the first 
quarter of 1963. 

The new Defense Department figures 
show that contracts to the Buffalo area 
in the January-March 1963 quarter 
totaled only $9,984,000—a 43-percent 
drop from the same quarter in 1962, 
when contracts totaled $17,408,000. 
The Utica-Rome area showed an even 
more serious drop. Contracts to that 
area in the first quarter of 1963 totaled 
only $1,829,000, a drop of 81 percent 
from the same quarter in 1962, when 
contracts totaled $10,268,000. 

These declines are not isolated cases 
but reflect an accelerated decline in New 
York State's percentage of total military 
prime contract awards. For example, 
New York State’s share of total prime 
contract awards declined from $670 mil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1962 to $595 
million in the first quarter of 1963—a 
decline of 11.2 percent. New York 
State’s share of total prime contract 
awards has shown a steady decline 
through the years—from 17.1 percent in 
fiscal 1954; 12.2 percent in 195'7; 12.0 
percent in 1961; 10.7 percent in 1962; 
and for the first 9 months of fiscal 1963, 
8.9 percent. 

Of New York State’s 13 smaller areas 
of substantial labor surplus, 8 showed 
unrelieved declines and 5 areas showed 
small gains in their share of prime de- 
fense contracts. The five areas show- 
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ing gains were: Elmira, Geneva-Canan- 
daigua, Gloversville, Ogdensburg-Mas- 
sena-Malone, and Watertown. The 
eight areas showing declines are: Am- 
sterdam, Auburn, Batavia, Glens Falls- 
Hudson Falls, Jamestown-Dunkirk, New- 
burg-Middletown-Beacon, Wellsville, and 
Plattsburg. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have a 
table showing recent trends in prime de- 
fense contract awards in the New York 
State area of substantial unemployment 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
8 to be printed in the Recorp, as 

ollows: 


Trends in prime defense contract awards of $10,000 or more in New York State areas of 
substantial labor surplus, January-March 1961-63 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Smaller: 


Geneva-Canandaigua......-.---..----.- Total 
Glens Falls-Hudson Falls Total 


Newburgh-Middletown- Beacon Total 
Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone........-... T 


1 Removed as an area of substantial unemployment in July 1962 and reinstated in January 
labor surplus, 


2 Italicized are areas of substantial and persistent 


Contract awards 


"Moreh 
1961 


"Merck 
1962 


1963. 
Such areas are eligible for first preference in the 


awarding of Federal contracts placed under the provisions of defense manpower policy No. 4 and related programs, 


LIBRARIES ARE VITAL TO ALASKA 
LIFE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, one 
of the most important and yet one of the 
least discussed sections of the President’s 
aid to education program is the assist- 
ance proposed for State and local 
libraries. 

There is little discussion—and less dis- 
pute—of this section because of the con- 
siderable success of the Library Services 
Act over the last 7 years. 

The Library Services Act, with an au- 
thorization ceiling of $742 million, has 
provided on a matching basis, funds for 
books, periodicals, reference materials, 
equipment and furniture. This has been 
of inestimable value to libraries in every 
State of the country. 

The aid to education bill now in com- 
mittee, S. 580, provides for both the ex- 
tension and the expansion of this pro- 
gram: 

Annual authorization of matching 
grants to the States would be increased 
from $7.5 to $25 million a year for li- 
brary services under title 6, part C. 

This part also provides a $20 million 
annual authorization of matching grants 
for library construction. Of this money, 
each State is guaranteed a minimum 
allotment of $80,000 provided, of course, 
the State is willing to commit its share 


of the library construction costs. The 
Federal share of construction and serv- 
ice costs is to be determined on the basis 
of a formula tied to State per capita in- 
come. However, the Federal share will 
never be more than 66 or less than 33 
percent of the total. 

Under part C, the Library Services 
Act is to be extended for the first time to 
nonrural, urban communities. 

S. 580 provides, in title 2, part D, a 
program of library assistance to non- 
profit colleges and universities whether 
private, religious or publicly supported. 
This program would provide up to $15 
million in fiscal 1964 for library mate- 
rials; up to $25 million in 1964 for the 
construction and equipment of library 
facilities. 

S. 580 also provides training opportu- 
nities for libraries in the form of grad- 
uate fellowships, teacher institutes, and 
specialized training. 

I believe all of these proposals will be 
of considerable value to the people of 
Alaska. 

Some Alaskan communities are small 
and separated by many, many miles. 
The majority of the cities and towns of 
Alaska are dependent upon the airplane 
as their only means of access to the out- 
side world. 
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From this brief description, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senators will see why libraries have 
become such an important part of the 
Alaskan community. They are often the 
only available source of instruction and 
recreation. Alaska’s towns and villages 
are proud of their libraries and they 
value them highly and they work to im- 
prove them. 

An example of this is found in what 
Alaska has done with the relatively 
small amounts of money allotted to it 
from the Library Services Act. In the 
7 years it has received aid, never more 
than $49,000 went to Alaska in any given 
year from this program. Yet, in these 7 
years, the book resources of the State 
library at Juneau have been added to 
substantially and new libraries have been 
incorporated in Anchor Point, Bethel, 
College, Delta Junction, Kasilof, Kotze- 
bue, Moses Point, Soldotna, and Tok. In 
addition to these libraries which have 
been newly established under State law, 
unincorporated libraries have begun 
service in 11 other communities and 9 
other public libraries have begun receiv- 
ing local appropriations for the first time. 

In any community, libraries are impor- 
tant; in Alaska they are even more im- 
portant. In spite of the pioneer work 
that has been done with the assistance of 
the Library Services Act there remain 
an estimated 130,000 Alaskans still with- 
out local library services. It is for this 
reason that I so strongly support the li- 
brary provisions of the national improve- 
ment education act. Mr. President, it 
was once said that education consists of a 
student sitting on one end of a bench and 
Mark Hopkins sitting at the other. 

I am not so sure. 

Education consists of books—good 
books, bad books, mediocre books, mag- 
nificent books—but always books. And 
for books, Mr. President, one goes to a 
library. 

I support assistance to libraries. 


CONFUSION AND INADEQUACIES IN 
OUR RADIATION CONTROLS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963, I had the privilege 
of testifying before the Subcommittee on 
Research, Development, and Radiation 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, chaired by the able Representa- 
3 in Congress, MELVIN Price, of Illi- 
nois. 

This subcommittee is holding hearings 
on a most important and complex sub- 
ject: The ever-increasing amounts of 
fallout coming to earth and our Federal 
program for handling the problem. 

Chairman Price summed up the situa- 
tion well in his closing remarks when 
he said: 

Unless the Federal Radiation Council acts 
with dispatch, a Pandora's box of ill-timed, 
ill-advised, and uncoordinated action may be 


opened. Moreover, responsible Government 
officials will have abdicated their solemn re- 
sponsibility for dealing with this problem. 
Such an intolerable situation must not be 
permitted to develop. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
chairman’s statement and my own 
statement on the ill-prepared and con- 
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fused Federal program for radiation 
control may be printed in full at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CLOSING STATEMENT FOR Mr, PRICE 


I believe that our hearings thus far have 
added a great deal to the fund of public 
knowledge available on fallout. In partic- 
ular, we have learned a great deal about the 
amounts of radioactivity injected into the 
atmosphere as a result of the 1961 and 1962 
nuclear weapons tests. 

Nevertheless, after all this information is 
in, we are faced with the regrettable con- 
clusion that the public does not have criteria 
for discerning when radioactivity from nu- 
clear weapons testing has reached a level at 
which remedial action is required. The Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has been con- 
cerned with this problem for well over a year. 

On June 18, 1962, we wrote to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
asking whether the radiation protection 
guides established by the Federal Radiation 
Council were applicable to the problem of 
fallout. “If not,” we asked, is the develop- 
ment of further supplementary criteria 
needed * +?” In response, the Secretary 
made clear that the guides established by 
the Federal Radiation Council were not 
applicable to fallout. The Secretary empha- 
sized that “There is a continuing need for 
the development of guidance in this field.” 

Later during the summer of 1962, we reit- 
erated our concern to the Secretary in these 
words: 

“It is extremely important that this matter 
be clarified, in order to alleviate public con- 
cern over the hazards of ionizing radiation 
and to minimize the possibility of uncoor- 
dinated and ill-advised actions being taken 
should certain radionuclides reach undesir- 
able levels in the environment.” 

The importance of the joint committee’s 

was illustrated by the confusion 
within the Federal Government and between 
the Federal Government and the States when 
protective measures against fallout were in- 
voked by public health officials in the State 
of Utah. 

Nevertheless, 1 year later, we find that no 
action has been taken to clarify this situa- 
tion. It may be true that current levels of 
radioactivity are within the acceptable limits 
of the radiation protection guides. And I 
believe it would be generally concluded by 
all the witnesses who have testified before 
this committee that there is no present dan- 
ger as a result of fallout from nuclear weap- 
ons testing. 

However, this is not a sufficient answer for 
the public. Nor is it sufficient to tell the 
people of this country that adequate ad- 
ministrative mechanisms exist within the 
Federal Government for taking action in the 
event that fallout reaches undesirable levels. 
The public has a right to know that 
criteria—call them numbers; call them 
guides; call them ranges—exist for determin- 
ing when protective measures should be in- 
voked. 

We have been told by Dr. Tompkins—the 
now acting Executive Director of the FRC— 
that “Within the next year the Council will 
make some positive recommendations deal- 
ing with this problem.” It is my hope that 
the FRC will not require a full year to arrive 
at a solution to this problem. I would hope 
that within the next few months the Federal 
Radiation Council would arrive at radia- 
tion protection guides which are applicable 
to the problem of fallout. 

Unless the FRC acts with dispatch, a 
Pandora's box of ill-timed, ill-advised and 
uncoordinated action may be opened. More- 
over, responsible Government officials will 
have abdicated their solemn responsibility 
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for dealing with this problem. Such an 
intolerable situation must not be permitted 
to develop. 

I would hope that Secretary Celebrezze 
will have some comments on these matters 
when he appears to testify on Thursday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

Recess until 10 a.m., June 6. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR E. L, (Bon) BARTLETT 
BEFORE RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT AND RADIA- 
TION SUBCOMMITTEE, JOINT ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMITTEE, JUNE 4, 1963 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, it is both an honor 
and a privilege to appear before you today. 

Once when addressing a group at Cam- 
bridge University, Dean Acheson noticed D. 
W. Brogan, the great British expert on Amer- 
ican culture, sitting in the audience. “I 
felt,” said Mr. Acheson, “like the preacher 
who looked up from his sermon and noticed 
God sitting in his congregation.” 

Surrounded as I am today with scientists 
and doctors I understand how Mr. Acheson 
felt. 

I am neither a scientist nor a doctor. I 
cannot speak as an expert on fallout levels 
and protection guides. 

Iam, however, a citizen and a Senator. As 
both it is my duty to speak out when I be- 
lieve the Government is failing to meet the 
responsibility given it by the people. 

The protection of the public health is one 
of the most important of the trusts given to 
Government by the people. This trust has 
been fully assumed by all levels of govern- 
ment, local, State, and Federal. The Amer- 
ican people have full faith and confidence in 
their public health officials, as well they 
should have. Over the years, these officials 
have given America the highest standards 
of public health ever attained. 


FALLOUT: A NEW PUBLIC HAZARD 

The continuing discovery of the benefits 
arising from the use of radioactive materials 
in medicine and the discovery of controlled 
atomic fission have presented public health 
officials with a problem of growing dimen- 
sions. The of large population 
groups to low but ever rising levels of radia- 
tion from a variety of sources constitutes a 
most worrying, most unknown, and unfortu- 
nately most easily and hysterically exagger- 
ated situation, 

I sympathize with the Federal Radiation 
Council and with the Public Health Service 
as they attempt to establish the policies and 
controls necessary to protect the American 
people. So little is known of the genetic 
and somatic effects of radiation doses on 
large populations, so important are the con- 
sequences of a mistake in judgment, and so 
varied and vocal are the differing points of 
view that I can see that inaction and in- 
decision would hold great attraction to those 
responsible for public policy, I understand 
the paralysis that has seized policymaking 
in this field. 

Yes, I sympathize and I understand. 

I do not, however, condone. 

In the coming year levels of fallout are 
expected to increase fourfold. In the years 
ahead, no one can say that these levels will 
drop; many would bet they will continue to 
increase. If we continue to drift, as a nation, 
putting off decisions as to the amounts of 
poisonous radiocontaminants we will allow 
ourselves to absorb, thereby postponing the 
implementation of protective countermeas- 
ures in the isolated cases where they are 
needed, we may find one of these years that 
it is too late. Let us not dwell on the dimen- 
sions of such a discovery. 

Our present efforts in the fleld of radiation 
Measurement and control are inadequate 
and they are confused. The U.S. Govern- 
ment is not doing what it could or should 
do in this field. 
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THE RADIOACTIVE CARIBOU 


In past weeks on the Senate floor I have 
spoken in some detail on the shortcomings 
of our present radiocontamination control 
program. With the consent of the chairman 
I should like to place two statements which 
were given on April 4 and on May 14 into 
the hearing record at this point. 

The April 4 statement outlines the grave 
and potentially hazardous contamination of 
the Arctic food chain with strontium 90 and 
cesium 137. The Arctic food chain is an 
ecological pyramid in which inland Alaska 
Eskimos are largely dependent upon caribou 
meat for their winter food; the caribou in 
turn is largely dependent upon lichen. It 
is the property of Hchens, unlike other 
plants, to depend for its water and nutri- 
ents upon the atmosphere and not upon the 
soil. In effect it sifts the air and—in so 
doing—absorbs directly and without dilution 
all fallout material in the air. Thus it is 
that Arctic lichens are very, very contami- 
nated with cesium 137 and strontium 90. 
The caribou feeding upon lichen have re- 
ceived substantial doses of there contami- 
nants, and there is reason to believe that 
the Eskimos feeding upon the caribou have 
in turn absorbed doses at least substantially 
higher than those received by their fellow 
Americans in the lower 48. 

Since making this statement I have re- 
ceived reports that lead me to believe that 
levels in the coming months and years will 
rise a good deal higher than figures now 
available indicate. 

I am told that Scandinavian scientists 
measuring contamination levels in the Arctic 
Lapland food chain are now finding—and 
for the first time—that levels are well into 
the third range of the Radiation Protection 
Guide. As the committee is well aware— 
and I quote the Public Health Service— 
“The Federal Radiation Council has recom- 
mended that measures limiting intake of 
radioactive materials should be considered 
when indications are that levels averaged 
over a year will be within range III.“ 

This range is now being reached in Lap- 
land, 

As Dr. Donald Chadwick, Director of the 
Division of Radiological Health, Public 
Health Service, has pointed out, there is 
floating about in the atmosphere far more 
contamination than has fallen to earth. 
Over the months and years ahead this radio- 
active debris will continue to fall onto and 
into the arctic food chain. The extremely 
long half-life of strontium 90 combined 
with the long life of the lichen makes it 
certain that here and there across the Arctic 
hot spots are going to get hotter and hotter. 

A responsible official of the Public Health 
Service has informed me that it is reason- 
able to expect that in some instances in- 
dividuals in the American Arctic will begin 
receiving exposures well into range III in 
the near future. The new estimates from 
the Federal Radiation Council on increased 
dietary intake of strontium 90 would appear 
to bear this out. 

Until quite recently nothing whatever was 
being done by the Government to keep track 
of this hazard—although it is true that 
within the limited framework of Project 
Chariot studies in northwestern Alaska some 
useful information was obtained. 

I am well pleased that now at least a lim- 
ited program of monitoring and surveillance 
is to be undertaken this year in the Arctic. 
I would wish that a study of countermeas- 
ures to protect the Eskimo citizen were also 
underway. It is not. I would wish a policy 
decision had been made as to when and how 
countermeasures would be applied in the 
Arctic. It has not. 

IODINE 131 IN MILK 


My statement of May 14 spoke to a more 
general area of concern, that of the contami- 
nation of milk by iodine 131. 
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The radiation protection guide for a 12- 
month intake of iodine 131 is set at 36,500 
micromicrocuries “as an acceptable health 
risk for large population groups for a life- 
time, comparable with the orderly develop- 
ment of nuclear industry in the United 
States.” This level is set conservatively in 
order to protect the infants, children and 
the unborn who are particularly sensitive 
to contaminant. Should this level be 
reached the Public Health Service advises 
that “countermeasures to limit the intake of 
contamination should be considered and sur- 
veillance increased.” 

According to a Public Health study, 10 per- 
cent of all male infants under 1 year drink 
1.3 liters of milk. 

A child in Palmer, Alaska, consuming 1 
liter of milk a day from September 29, 1961, 
to September 29, 1962, would have received 
39,660 micromicrocuries of iodine 131. 

A child in St. Louis, Mo., consuming a liter 
of milk a day for the year from May 1957 to 
April 1958 would have received 91,250 micro- 
microcuries of iodine 131. 

A child in Salt Lake City, Utah, consum- 
ing a liter of milk a day from October 25, 
1961, to October 25, 1962, would have re- 
ceived 37,040 micromicrocuries of iodine 131. 

A child in Minneapolis, Minn., consuming 
a liter of milk a day from October 25, 1961, 
to October 25, 1962, would have received 
32,060 micromicrocuries of iodine 131. 

Children in Salt Lake City, St. Louis, 
Palmer, and Minneapolis have received 
more—some have received far more—iodine 
131 than is considered an “acceptable health 
risk.” 

No countermeasures of any kind have been 
suggested or ordered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. There is even some question whether 
the Federal surveillance network analyzes 
samples quickly enough to make counter- 
measures effective. There is, however, no 
doubt the network is so loosely constructed 
that many, many cases of high iodine 131 
contamination go entirely undetected and 
unevaluated. 


HIGHER AND HIGHER 


In both these cases, Mr. Chairman, the so- 
called safe levels, as established by the 
Radiation Protection Guide, are being ex- 
ceeded. There is every reason to believe, as 
the world is presently constituted and with 
the increased development of atomic arsenals 
by more and more nations of atomic weap- 
ons, that the levels of exposure for popula- 
tion groups will continue to mount. Third 
range readings, now fortunately so rare, may 
become commonplace. 

Now, before this happens, strong leader- 
ship and sensible policies are needed. 

I realize that we know very little about 
radiation effects on large population groups 
and that as a result nothing can be said 
with great certainty. And, so, in this and 
coming years, our decisions in this field will 
have to be of a pragmatic nature, using what 
knowledge is available, and allowing as large 
a margin of safety as humanly possible. We 
cannot, however, at peril to ourselves and to 
our children allow the absence of concrete 
knowledge to be the excuse for inaction. We 
cannot wait until we have large-scale ob- 
servable effects from radiation on popula- 
tion groups. It will then be too late. 

An article in the May 16, 1957, issue of 
the Reporter magazine, by Paul Jacobs en- 
titled “Clouds from Nevada” points out the 
casual and inattentive manner in which the 
immediate country around the Yucca Flats 
proving ground in Nevada was monitored. 
This led to certain communities receiving ex- 
tremely high levels of contamination during 
the atomic tests prior to 1957. Today, in 
1963, we must not allow inattention or inde- 
cision to endanger again the safety of our 
people. 

I understand that this afternoon the sub- 
committee is to hear a discussion on the 
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application of radiation protection standards 
to large population groups. I should, in clos- 
ing, like to propose some questions which the 
subcommittee might wish to consider. 

1. Does or does not the Radiation Protec- 
tion Guide apply to fallout? 

2. If it does not, why do Public Health 
Service press releases, official statements, and 
reports continue to use the guide as a meas- 
uring device? 

8. If the Radiation Protection Guide orig- 
inally designed for the analysis of peaceful 
atomic uses does not apply to fallout, why 
not? Does the source of radiation have any 
effect upon its potency? I fail to under- 
stand the distinction between radiation 
caused by normal peacetime use and radia- 
tion caused by atomic fallout. 

I cannot help feeling that the hesitancy in 
applying the Radiation Protection Guide to 
fallout is caused by the fear that range III 
levels may be obtained and that counter- 
measures may, therefore, be called for. Of- 
ficials responsible for such matters have pub- 
licly expressed concern that the application 
of countermeasures might have unpleasant 
economic consequences. 

The fear of the economic consequences re- 
sulting from the implementation of coun- 
termeasures should have no place whatever 
in the calculation of acceptable limits of 
exposure. 

There is time enough to worry about the 
economic consequences after the public has 
been protected. 

When a can of food is infected with bot- 
ulism, the Food and Drug Administration 
does not hesitate to inform the public be- 
cause it fears the economic results of its 
announcement. 

4. If the Federal Radiation Council is not 
prepared to recommend countermeasures 
when third-range levels are obtained, then 
why does it not say so and clearly? If the 
guide does not apply, let us be told; let 
the Government stop using it. Let it be 
dropped at once. It is irresponsible and inde- 
fensible to continue its use and at the same 
time refuse to act when its guidelines indi- 
cate action. 

5. Is the Federal Radiation Council pre- 
pared to order countermeasures at any time? 
What situation would call forth counter- 
measures? How high must the level of con- 
taminants be before the Federal Radiation 
Council is willing to act? 

The Federal Radiation Council must make 
its decision now as to when countermeasures 
will be taken, based upon whatever knowl- 
edge is presently available. If, in the future, 
new knowledge makes new judgments nec- 
essary, then let them be made. In the mean- 
time, decisions are necessary now or we 
shall drift along and countermeasures will 
never be taken, 

6. What makes the authorities so unwill- 
ing to recommend countermeasures? Both 
Minnesota and Utah last year, on their own 
initiative and contrary to the advice of the 
Federal Radiation Council took positive pro- 
tective and temporary steps. What was the 
effect of this action? Was there public 
panic? Was there severe economic disloca- 
tion? I doubt it. The American people are 
sensible; they would take temporary diet 
substitutions in their stride. 

In fact, if the American citizen was con- 
fident that countermeasures would be taken 
when unusual amounts of fallout was pres- 
ent, a good deal of the mistrust and appre- 
hension that surrounds the subject in the 
public mind would disappear. 

7. In 1959, the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Radiation recommended a program 
of growth for the Division of Radiological 
Health of the Public Health Service to bring 
its activities to the level of $50 million a 
year by 1964. Considering the possible scope 
of the problem, this was a modest proposal. 
This recommendation was strongly endorsed 
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by the Gross committee report on environ- 
mental health in 1961. Yet the budget re- 
quest sent to the Congress for fiscal 1964 
provides only $18,776,000 to be used for re- 
search, surveillance, and protective action, 
if needed, with regard to the radioactive haz- 
ards from all sources facing the whole Na- 
tion. This, quite obviously, is not enough. 

I have asked the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to prepare for me a table 
of the budget requests made by the Division 
of Radiological Health since its inception. 
With the consent of the subcommittee, I 
would ask that this table be made a part 
of the hearing record at this point. Let the 
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record show that the initial budgets of the 
Division, over the years, have been halved 
before they reached the Congress. Over the 
years, the Co has given substantially 
all the funds which the Executive has asked 
for radiation protection. 

The development of an effective and ade- 
quate program of radiation protection has 
not been blocked by the Congress. It has 
been blocked by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and by the Bureau 
of the Budget. My question, Mr. Chairman, 
is why? 

I deeply appreciate the subcommittee’s 
courtesy in hearing me this afternoon, 


Radiological health appropriation requests, fiscal years 1959-64 


Original Bureau 
division request to 
request to 0 
vureau 

$3, 974. 200 $3, 874, 200 
4, 260, 200 4, 260, 200 
10, 655, 325 9, 411, 700 
22, 432, 000 18, 306, 000 
--..-| 35,157, 600 35, 157, 600 
. 39, 977, 000 30, 977. 000 


PHS Department 
request to request to Request Appropria- 
department Budget to Congress tion 
Bureau 
$2, 214, 200 $1, 044, 200 $652, 200 $634, 100 
4, 260, 200 2, 658, 600 1, 701, 100 2, 489, 100 
6, 239, 300 6, 207, 600 6, 219, 000 6, 719, 000 
15, 246, 000 11, 714, 000 9, 147, 000 10, 647, 000 
35, 157, 600 28, 303, 000 17, 775, 000 15, 875, 000 
39, 977, 000 21, 849, 000 18, 776,000 | 1 18, 745, 000 


House allowance, 


CANADA EXTENDS TERRITORIAL 
WATERS TO PROTECT CANADIAN 
FISHERMEN 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson on 
Tuesday, June 4, announced to the Ca- 
nadian Parliament that Canada will 
adopt the base line principle and a 12- 
mile territorial limit to protect its off- 
shore fishing resources. The United 
Kingdom has recently called for a con- 
ference among European nations for the 
purpose of considering the multilateral 
extension of the territorial waters in 
respect to fishing rights. Our Federal 
Government, which has the power to do 
so, has not taken unilateral action to 
establish base lines outside the 1958 
Geneva Convention nor have we taken 
any action in terms of extending our ter- 
ritorial waters beyond the 3-mile limit to 
protect our fishery resources. The basis 
of our inaction could well have been 
founded on a fear that unilateral action 
on our part might excite other nations 
to act independently. But while we have 
been waiting, Canada has acted on its 
own and European nations are moving 
in concert in that direction. 

We must move ahead in the same di- 
rection, 

It has been argued that an extension 
of the territorial waters beyond the 3- 
mile limit for all purposes, including that 
of commerce and navigation, would in 
effect be detrimental to our defense in- 
terests. It is necessary, they say, that 
our naval fleet not be blocked by such 
restrictions. However, I have never 
heard it argued that the extension of our 
territorial waters solely to protect our 
fishery resources without regard to free 
access for commerce and navigation 
would have any such dire result. In fact, 
Mr. President, I have pointed out repeat- 
edly that it may well be in our defense 
interest to prohibit foreign fishing ves- 
sels, particularly Russian fishing vessels, 
from engaging in fishing activities with- 
in 12 miles of our coast. This action 


will, in my opinion, strengthen our de- 
fense position by keeping the hundreds 
of Russian fishing vessels now operating 
off our coast at a safer distance. In 
April, between 180 and 200 Soviet fishing 
vessels were off the coast of Alaska. Re- 
cently Cuba announced that the pro- 
posed Russian fishing base in Cuba 
would handle 180 vessels, including 130 
Russian craft. 

Now that Canada has acted in this 
matter, I sincerely hope that the State 
Department will proceed with speed to 
give equal protection to our fishery re- 
sources and our fishermen. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report of this 
action by Canada to impose the 12-mile 
limit to exclude foreign fishermen, car- 
ried by the New York Times of June 5, 
be placed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, June 5, 1963] 


Orrawa— Canada will establish a 12-mile 
territorial limit for the exclusive use of Ca- 
nadian fishermen, Prime Minister Lester B. 
Pearson told Parliament today. 

The proposed limit would become effective 
in mid-May of 1964. The present limit is 
3 miles. 

In measuring the zone, Canada will em- 
ploy the headland-to-headland straightline 
principle. The strict application of this 
could bar foreign fishermen from enormous 
waters, including the entire Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy on the 
Atlantic side, and Queen Charlotte Sound 
on the Pacific. 

Prime Minister Pearson repeated his re- 
cent pledge to President Kennedy that tradi- 
tional and treaty rights of the United States 
in the affected waters would be taken into 
consideration. When the 12-mile limit was 
broached by Mr. Pearson at Hyannis Port, 
Mass., in April, Mr. Kennedy replied that 
the United States would reserve its rights. 

The opposition leader, former Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker, warned of possible 
retaliation by the United States. Remind- 
ing Mr. Pearson that the United States buys 
about 70 percent of Canada’s fish exports, Mr. 
Diefenbaker said the Government's action 
might have serious consequences to Canada’s 
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economy. He asked for assurances that the 
move would not hurt the export market. 

Mr. Pearson replied that the time had come 
for firm and national action because of a 
failure to obtain international agreement on 
the 12-mile limit. He said that more than 
40 countries had unilaterally extended their 
territorial waters and that many had extend- 
ed their fishing limits. 

Canada and the United States have always 
enjoyed friendly relations on fishing, Mr. 
Pearson said, and his Government hopes and 
believes that no strain would result from 
its decision. 


FRANCE ALSO AFFECTED 


He said his Government would hold dis- 
cussions starting immediately with the 
United States and France, the countries most 
seriously affected, to determine what rights 
were claimed and how these claims might be 
met, 

Canada was obliged to act because of the 
depletion of coastal fisheries and because of 
other problems, Mr. Pearson said. He did 
not disclose the other problems. Soviet fish- 
ing boats have appeared on both of Canada’s 
coasts. 

The headland-to-headland principle, also 
known as the straight-baseline principle, 
means that Canadian territorial waters will 
be measured in a straight line from a point 
12 miles off the coast where the coast ex- 
tends farthest into the sea. Previously the 
8-mile zone followed coastal contours. 

Canadian sources recalled that the head- 
land-to-headland principle was recognized 
by international law in a 1951 decision by 
the International Court of Justice. 


UNITED STATES WILL Discuss CHANGE 


WasuiIncton.—The State Department re- 
served its position today on the announced 
intention of the Canadian Government to 
establish a 12-mile exclusive fishing zone 
off Canadian coasts. 

The matter is to be discussed with the 
Ottawa Government. The United States has 
stood for the traditional 3-mile limit. 


ISSUE IN LONG CONTROVERSY 


The measuring of national fishing zones 
and territorial waters has been a matter of 
international controversy for many years. 

In the spring of 1960, 87 nations met in 
Geneva for a conference on the law of the 
sea. In several weeks of discussion, little 
was accomplished toward establishing a uni- 
versal limit in measuring territorial waters. 
A similar conference 2 years earlier also 
failed. 

The 3-mile limit was established in the 
days when that distance was the limit of 
a cannon shot—a measuring device widely 
regarded as out of date in the missile age. 

The United States proposed at the 1960 
conference a 6-mile limit for territorial wa- 
ters and an additional 6-mile zone under 
a coastal nation's fishing jurisdiction. 

That proposal would have continued tra- 
ditional fishing rights of other nations, with 
limitations on size and type of catch. The 
proposal was endorsed by Britain, 

The Soviet Union and other nations have 
demanded a 12-mile limit for territorial wa- 
ters, and some Latin American nations have 
called for fishing jurisdiction in sea areas ex- 
tending from 18 to 200 miles. 

William L. Standard, cochairman of the 
maritime law section of the Inter-American 
Bar Association, observed yesterday that 
“fishing rights were never a basis of great, 
meaningful differences between the United 
States and Canada,” 

Longstanding disputes over salt water 
rights have caused recent conflicts between 
Brazil and France over lobster fishing rights 
off Brazil and between the United States 
and Ecuador over tuna fishing off Ecuador. 

Ecuador claims a 200-mile zone in the 
Pacific and has impounded fishing boats 
from San Diego, Calif. 
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POPE JOHN XXII 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
family of man mourns the passing of 
one who must surely be the greatest soul 
of our time. Pope John XXIII was a 
simple peasant who rose in the last years 
of a long life to the most exalted office 
in Christendom. When named to that 
lofty place in his church 5 years ago, 
at the age of 77, it was widely believed 
that John would would be an undistin- 
guished “caretaker” pope who would 
leave no unique imprint either on the 
church or on the world. But in fact he 
has warmed this troubled, conflict-ridden 
world by demonstrating unmistakably 
the redeeming power of love and brother- 
hood. 

As a Protestant, I join a multitude of 
other Protestants, Catholics, Jews and, 
those of no religious affiliation at all, in 
grieving the loss of this most remarkable 
man. 

Why, more than his predecessors, did 
this particular pope seem to warm the 
hearts and emancipate the minds of peo- 
ple around the world—communicants 
and noncommunicants alike. 

Perhaps it was his humility and sim- 
plicity—his capacity to preserve the com- 
mon touch—a capacity that led him to 
delight in friendly, homely conversation 
with the gardeners and custodians 
around the Vatican. 

Perhaps it was his tolerance for the 
frailties of others—a tolerance which 
once led him to tell a group of prison- 
ers in a jail he was visiting that he had 
a special sympathy for them because one 
of his own relatives had served a jail 
term. 

Perhaps it was his twinkling humor— 
a humor which led him to tell such stories 
as the following: 

In Italy there are three ways of losing 
one’s money—women, gambling and farming. 
My father chose the most boring of the 
three. He became a farmer. 


But most significant of all, Pope John 
let the love of God shine through his 
eyes, his heart, his head, and his hands. 
Although robed in the magnificance of 
the Vatican, he said that all his life he 
remained at heart a humble parish 
priest. His love for others radiated as 
naturally across international, denomi- 
national, and political lines as it did to 
his immediate brother bishops. 

He frequently startled fellow church- 
men by simple, direct questions about 
accepted patterns of thought and form. 
Some of his utterances, such as the fol- 
lowing, were equally unexpected: “Ev- 
eryone who does good is a Christian, even 
though he does not know it.” 

Presiding at a time of international 
tension and terrible danger to mankind, 
Pope John threw the full force of his per- 
sonality and his office behind what he 
called “the attainment of the common 
good of the entire human family.” 

I will always treasure the private au- 
dience which I enjoyed with the Pope at 
the close of a globe-circling food-for- 
peace mission early in 1962. His face ra- 
diant with love and compassion, he spoke 
in moving terms of the hungry, afflicted 
children of the earth. A sense of hu- 
mility came over our five-member Gov- 
ernment mission as he told us that the 
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American people were engaged in a di- 
vine work in using our agricultural abun- 
dance to feed the hungry. 

There are three chapters in the all-too- 
brief reign of this great Pope that I think 
he will be especially noted for by histo- 
rians of the future: First, his thoughtful 
encyclical of 1961, “Mater et Magistra,” 
which set forth a forward-looking appli- 
cation of Christian principles to present- 
day social and economic conditions; sec- 
ond, his hopeful call to world peace and 
brotherhood, “Pacem in Terris,” the en- 
cyclical of 1963; and third, the great 
worldwide ecumenical conference which 
is reverberating at the time of his death. 

All three of these magnificent efforts 
were permeated by his conviction that 
differing religious viewpoints, competing 
economic and political systems, and even 
an “iron curtain” cannot blot out the es- 
sential unity of mankind. He never com- 
promised his essential religious convic- 
tions, but, as Time’s editors put it: 

By his example of iove, he encouraged 
church leaders and scholars to join in dis- 
covering how much of the Christian faith 
they shared. 


When Mater et Magistra appeared in 
the summer of 1961, I knew after read- 
ing and rereading it that the world had 
been given a great new voice for peace 
and brotherhood. 


Today— 


Read that moving encyclical— 

men are so intimately associated in all 
parts of the world that they feel, as it were, 
as if they are members of one and the same 
household. Therefore, the nations that en- 
joy a sufficiency and abundance of every- 
thing may not overlook the plight of other 
nations whose citizens experience such do- 
mestic problems that they are all but over- 
come by poverty and hunger, and are not 
able to enjoy basic human rights. 


But it seems to me that it was in the 
areas of war and peace where Pope John 
spoke most significantly to the con- 
science of modern man. Four years ago 
he noted: 

If—which God prevent—a new war breaks 
out, nothing else will await or comfort all 
peoples but appalling destruction and ruin, 
and this whether they are victor or van- 
quished. 


Just a short 3 weeks before he died his 
words appeared: 

Peace founded not in fear, suspicion and 
mutual diffidence; insured not by the threat 
of terrible destruction that would mark the 
complete ruin of the whole human race but 
established on a right ordering of human 
relations; order founded in truth, con- 
structed according to justice, vivified and 
integrated by charity and put into effect in 
freedom. This is the peace that the race of 
man ardently desires. 


Calling attention to the fact that the 
English translation of “Pontiff” is 
“bridgebuilder,” Morris L. West con- 
cluded a moving sketch of Pope John 
in Life magazine with these words: 

I want to remember him for what he has 
been—a loving man, a simple priest, a good 
pastor, and a builder of bridges across which 
we poor devils may hope one day to scramble 
to salvation. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the Pronounce- 
ments of Pope John XXIII appearing in 
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the New York Times of Sunday, June 2; 
a beautifully written piece by Walter 
Lippmann from today’s Washington 
Post, an article by the Very Reverend 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Wash- 
ington Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
appearing in the Washington Post of 
Tuesday, June 4; an article by Morris L. 
West, “Builder of Bridges,“ from the 
June 7, 1963, issue of Life; and a column 
in the Washington Star of June 4 by the 
distinguished writer David Lawrence, be 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 2, 1963] 
EXCERPTS FROM THE PRONOUNCEMENTS OF 
Pore Joun XXIII 
ON WAR 


If—which God prevent—a new war breaks 
out, nothing else will await or confront all 
peoples (such are the dreadful armaments 
which our age brings into play) but ap- 
palling destruction and ruin, and this 
whether they are victor or vanquished (July 
2, 1959). 

ON COMMUNISM 

It is necessary to remember that there are 
today widespread philosophical positions and 
practical postures that are absolutely ir- 
reconcilable with Christian faith. We shall 
continue with serenity, precision, and firm- 
ness to affirm that irreconcilability (Sept. 29, 
1959). 

ON THE PRESS 

Its (the press’) mission is not only in- 
formative but also formative, for it aims to 
educate. No one can deny that the organs 
of the press are not only the means by which 
public opinion expresses itself but also in- 
struments of guidance, of formation, and 
therefore sometimes of deformation of pub- 
lic opinion. It is not love of knowledge, 
culture, or truth that guides some pens, but 
the unhealthy fire of certain passions (Dec. 
8, 1959). 

ON RACIAL PERSECUTION 

And our sorrowing gaze turns also to the 
other children of God everywhere, suffering 
because of race and economic conditions, at 
once complex and giving reasons for anxiety, 
or through the limitation of the exercise of 
their natural and civil rights. At the same 
time, our word of heartfelt sympathy longs 
to pour forth into the hearts of each one 
an expression of human and Christian soli- 
darity, which in the day marked by divine 
providence will come to flower (Apr. 17, 1960). 

ON THE IRON CURTAIN 

Many of our brethren do not enjoy any 
kind of real freedom, personal or civil, or 
religious; but for year after year have been 
enduring restraint and violence, and perfect- 
ing a sacrifice wrought in silence and in con- 
tinuous oppression (Apr. 17, 1960). 

ON WORLD AID 

We wish * * * to hope that, once the 
legitimate aspirations of the people for free- 
dom and independence have been satisfied, 
the richer will aid the poorer, the stronger 
will support the weaker, the more advanced 
will hold out a helping hand to the less de- 
veloped, so that in the end all will feel that 
they are brothers, for all are sons of the 
same loving Father, who is in Heaven (Jan. 
16, 1961). 

ON EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 

We * * * hold as justifiable the desire of 
the employees to participate in the activity 
of the enterprise to which they belong as 
workers, This demands that the relations 
between the employers and directors on the 
one hand, and the employees on the other, 
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be marked by appreciation, understanding, 
a loyal and active cooperation, and devotion 
to an undertaking common to both, and that 
the work be considered and affected by all 
the members of the enterprise, not merely 
as a source of income, but also as the ful- 
fillment of a duty and the rendering of a 
service (July 13, 1961). 
ON PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


The right of private ownership of goods, 
of productive goods inclusively, has a perma- 
nent validity, precisely because it is a natural 
right founded on ontological and finalistic 
priority of individual human beings as com- 
pared with society (July 13, 1961). 


ON CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Unfortunately, the entire Christian family 
has not yet fully attained this visible unity 
in truth. The Catholic Church, therefore, 
considers it her duty to work actively so that 
there may be fulfilled the great mystery of 
that unity, which Jesus Christ invoked with 
fervent prayer from His Heavenly Father on 
the eve of His sacrifice (Oct. 11, 1962). 


ON RULERS 


We supplicate all rulers not to remain deaf 
to the cry of mankind. Let them do every- 
thing in their power to save peace. By so 
doing, they will spare the world the horrors 
of a war that would have disastrous conse- 
quences, such as nobody can foresee. Let 
them continue to negotiate, because this 
loyal and open attitude is of great value as 
a witness for the conscience of each one 
and in the face of history. To promote, favor, 
and accept negotiations, at all levels and at 
all times, is a rule of wisdom and prudence 
which calls down the blessings of heaven and 
earth (Oct. 25, 1962). 

ON SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 

The church applauds man’s mastery over 
the forces of nature. Thanks to those men 
who harbor thoughts of peace, mankind could 
dedicate itself, in noble rivalry, not only to 
the great economic and social tasks which 
confront it, but to the continuing explora- 
tion of space and to the bold achievements 
of modern technology (Dec. 23, 1962). 

ON AMERICA 


The citizens of America have explored the 
sea and air. They have given open-handed 
hospitality and employment to people im- 
migrating from every land. America has 
continued to overcome with courage the vari- 
ous difficulties that have arisen from time 
to time and to render her legislation ever 
more in keeping with the dignity of the hu- 
man person. It is a source of satisfaction to 
us to pay such a tribute to that illustrious 
nation as an augury for further advances in 
spiritual progress (Mar. 17, 1963). 

ON NEGOTIATIONS 

Men are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that disputes which arise between 
states should not be resolved by recourse 
2 but rather by negotiations (Apr. 10, 

ON THE UNITED NATIONS 

It is our earnest wish that the United Na- 
tions Organization * * * may become even 
more equal to the magnitude and nobility 
of its tasks, and that the day may come 
when every human being will find therein 
an effective safeguard for the rights that 
derive directly from his dignity as a person, 
and which are therefore universal, inviolable 
and inalienable rights (Apr. 10, 1963). 


ON DISARMAMENT 

All must realize that there is no hope of 
putting an end to the building up of arma- 
ments, nor of reducing the present stocks, 
nor, still less, of abolishing them altogether, 
unless the process is complete and thorough 
and unless it proceeds from inner convic- 
tions: unless, that is, everyone sincerely co- 
Operates to banish the fear and anxious 
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expectations of war with which men are op- 
pressed. If this is to come about, the funda- 
mental principal on which our present peace 
depends must be replaced by another, which 
declares that the true and solid peace of na- 
tions consists not in equality of arms, but in 
mutual trust alone (Apr. 10, 1963). 


ON PEACEFUL RELATIONS 


Let men give serious thought to the prob- 
lem of a peaceful adjustment of relations 
between political communities on a world 
level; an adjustment founded on mutual 
trust, on sincerity in negotiations, on faith- 
ful fulfillment of obligations assumed (Apr. 
10, 1963). 

ON PEACE 

Peace founded not on fear, suspicion ana 
mutual diffidence; insured not by the threat 
of terrible destruction that would mark the 
complete ruin of the whole human race but 
established on a right ordering of human 
relations; order founded on truth constructed 
according to justice, vivified and integrated 
by charity and put into effect in freedom. 
This is the peace that the race of man 
ardently desires as a most precious divine 
gift without which it is not possible to expect 
any constructive progress, lasting well-being 
and safe future for the young generations 
for families and for nations (May 11, 1963). 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 6, 
1963] 


THE MIRACLE or Pore JOHN 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The reign of Pope John has been a wonder 
which grows more astounding the more we 
think how amidst the angry enmities of our 
time he became so greatly loved. It is a 
modern miracle that anyone could reach 
across all the barriers of class, caste, color, 
and creed to touch the hearts of all kinds 
of people. There has been nothing like it, 
certainly not in the modern age. The 
miracie is a proof which we sorely needed 
that all the varieties of men do actually 
belong to one human family. Otherwise, so 
many could not have heard and understood 
and responded to Pope John. 

That they have responded is proof that 
the enmities and divisions of mankind are 
not the whole reality of the human condi- 
tion. There is in men a capacity, unplumbed 
and perhaps unmeasurable, to be reached by 
loving kindness. The miracle of Pope John 
is that he knew this and believed it and 
had faith to act upon it, and that he was 
proved to have been right. So, as he lies 
dead, he is revered and blessed by all sorts 
and conditions of men all around the globe. 

We know that the miracle of Pope John 
will not transform the world. The condition 
of man is a hard one, and his struggle to 
survive and to prevail will not disappear with 
the appearance of a saint and the procla- 
mation of a saving truth. We shall not sud- 
denly become new men. But the universal 
response which Pope John evoked is witness 
to the truth that there is in the human per- 
son, however prone to evil, an aptitude for 
goodness. That is why we must never de- 
spair that the world can be better than the 
world we live in. 

It is evident to anyone who reads the two 
great encyclical letters, “Mater et Magistra,” 
“Mother and Teacher,” and “Pacem in Ter- 
ris” “Peace on Earth,” that Pope John, far 
from being naive and unwordly, had an en- 
cyclopaedic and acute knowledge of the com- 
plex and stubborn problems of the daylight 
world. The encyclical letters do not suppose 
that the world can be cured before the 
problems that harass it are brought to solu- 
tion. The encyclical letters are, therefore, 
directed to the solution of human problems 
by ordinary men, They are cornerstones of 
an imposing construction which, as it is car- 
ried forward, will become acceptable and in- 
creasingly self-evident to men who deal 
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toward each other with respect for the human 
person and for his reason. 

The belief that there are such self-evident 
concepts and propositions has been denied 
by many in the modern age. Yet our own 
American institutions were founded by men 
who had been taught to think it self-evi- 
dent that men are capable of reason and 
that this is a universe which can be lived in 
rationally. The Founding Fathers inherited 
this belief. For modern secular men, who 
have been taught to reject it, an act of faith 
is needed. When the belief exists, as it did 
so profoundly in Pope John, it can become 
the intellectual core of what can be a human 
doctrine which transcends conflicting diver- 
sity. 

The movement to bring the teachings of 
the church to bear upon “the process of 
radical change” in the modern “economic, 
and political situation” begins, says Pope 
John, with Pope Leo XIII. The first of the 
great modernizing social messages is the 
encyclical “Rerun Novarum,” of May 15, 1891, 
on “The Condition of the Working Classes.” 
Pope John carried forward this movement 
not only in his two great encyclical letters 
but by calling together the Ecumenical 
Council. 

What will now come of all this will be of 
critical importance not only to the Catholic 
Church but to all churches and to all gov- 
ernments. In any event, the modernizing 
movement can perhaps be arrested but it 
cannot for long be turned back, For what 
Pope John began will have very big con- 
sequences, and the history of our world will 
be different because he lived. 


[From the Washington Post, June 4, 1963] 


MEN LOVED THE HOLY FATHER BECAUSE HE 
LOVED ALL MEN 
(By Francis B. Sayre, Jr.) 

Men loved him, because he so obviously 
loved. Not just his own flock, but all Chris- 
tians will, I think, accord Pope John the 
affectionate preeminence that love alone 
can earn among the leaders of Christendom 
in this century. I have no doubt he will be 
remembered as first among us all. 

For this old man, with courage unsur- 
passed, girded up the whole of his generous 
life to lead his church anew into the presence 
of Christ. His summons was to a council 
that could dare acknowledge an era ended, 
a new hope at hand. He opened that meet- 
ing in the Vatican upon his knees; the world 
listened as he begged the Lord to overrule 
the deadly stifness and forgive the conveni- 
ent accommodations of human failing, even 
in the church. And we saw how he loved, 
how he went out to the poor, how he suffered 
for the offended, how he embraced those 
whom he called “separated brethren.” 

I do not know that men were ever recon- 
ciled, or faith renewed, by theologians argu- 
ing their ponderosities in high ecclesiastical 
negotiation. Not of such august exercise 
is Christian reunion sewn. But of the love 
of a simple peasant, who would not lose his 
inborn honesty, even when he was Supreme 
Pontiff, are old wounds healed and new grace 
born. He was not content, as shepherd of 
the church, to entangle God's people in ob- 
solete alliance with bygone power structures. 
Nor would he countenance the disguise of 
truth through Biblical dogmatics. 

It is now clear that Pope John, while he 
was not himself the author of the far-reach- 
ing reforms proposed at the Vatican Council, 
liberated a movement that must have been 
long in germination. Many have been as- 
tonished at how wide and deep is the stream 
which he brought to the surface, and which 
may yet succeed in cleansing and kindling 
the Roman Catholic Church in a measure 
surpassing any dreams of the Protestant 
reformers, As one of the observers at the 
council remarked, “At first I felt smug to 
see the reformation rep in much the 
terms of my dissenting forefathers 400 years 
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ago; but then I was breathless to see how 
much further this ancient church was per- 
haps prepared to go. Much further than we.” 

What passionate conscience, what humble 
yet imaginative courage, could call forth 
such a revolution? It remains of course to 
see how far the daring will be consummated; 
but one thing is sure, and that is that a 
movement of faith thus liberated within the 
church will certainly survive the death of its 
deeply lamented midwife. What Pope John 
set free will never go back into the bottle. 

For the separated brethren the work 
of this humble and godly man may well 
impose upon their conscience the most 
searching question since the time of Martin 
Luther. For if indeed, in God's providence, 
the Roman Church succeeds in those reforms 
of itself for lack of which the Una Sancta 
was severed, Protestants will have to answer 
to Christ the reason for their continued 
separation. What valid reason could there 
be for further aloofness? And if it seems a 
difficult and discomforting prospect to alter 
the habits and sacrifice the establishments 
of 300 or 400 years, and then let us think 
of the willing trust of a Pope to whom 1,900 
years of war and peace, sin and success, were 
only a prelude to new departure for the 
mission of God in the world. Who can say 
that in his heart he can dare to love so much 
as this holy man, who was our Christian 
brother? 

There were no timidities in this man. His 
wisdom, ripened through the years, sprang 
from intimacy with the ways of God as over 
against those of man. It was this intimacy 
that gave Pope John the freshness of free- 
dom freedom from the sediment of 
churchly vanities; freedom, too, from the 
narrow categories of political conflict. When 
he instructed us in the ways of peace, the 
world listened, because somehow it perceived 
the peace that was rooted in the Pontiff’s 
heart. It was that peace which no man- 
made war can shake, no ideology challenge, 
because it is the sacred gift of God. Of that 
peace Pope John was a good and generous 
trustee, for he knew that it was God's and 
not his own. 


[From Time magazine, June 7, 1963] 
BUILDER or BRIDGES ror Us Poor DEVILS 
(By Morris L. West) 


I am very close to tears as I begin to set 
down these words. What can I say of a man 
so manifestly good, so manifestly the vic- 
tim—or is it the victor—in a drama of di- 
vine irony whose poignant prayer as he lies 
stricken is not for the salvation of his own 
soul but for the salvation of a work begun 
in the name of God? 

I have no dignity in the church. I have 
no personal merit to commend me for the 
task of writing a eulogy, save perhaps this— 
that I am, in the spirit, a stumbling son of 
Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli. And, as a son, I 
want to say what his living and the thought 
of his dying have meant to me and to other 
souls still vagrant on this puzzling planet. 

I live 12,000 miles from Rome. I stand with 
550 million other believers on the lowest 
level of the complex hierarchic order of the 
church. But I wander widely and I am 
troubled by the spectacle of misery and 
poverty, and injustice and oppression, and 
the million faces of despair. I wrestle daily 
with the mystery of how all this could have 
issued, as the deposit of faith affirms it does, 
from the single creative act of an all-good 
and all-knowing divinity. 

To me Angelo Roncalli presented himself 
always as a man who carried the burden of 
the same mystery, who shared the agony that 
it imposes on the human spirit, who knew 
the wild and risky leap demanded by the 
act of faith—and who knew, too, from how 
many millions the grace to make it has been 
withheld. 
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From the day of his election the makers 
of legends were busy about him. But even 
they could not obscure the true nature of 
this man—shrewd, pragmatic, kindly, too 
simple to be seduced by eminence, too gre- 
garious to be happy in the baroque enclave 
of the Vatican, a man with a sense of fra- 
ternity and a gift of compassion which even 
the formalities of Vatican communication 
could not distort. 

The Romans named him un Papa sim- 
patico. And everyone wished he were young- 
er, so that the imprint of his personality 
might be deeper on the corporate life of the 
church and the common life of the world. 
We had had a surfeit of princes and poli- 
ticlans and theologians—even of conven- 
tional saints. We needed a man who spoke 
the language of the heart, who understood 
that the dialogue of God with man is car- 
ried on in terms far different from the se- 
mantics of professional philosophers. We 
have had him too briefly. 

Many of my generation felt that the tra- 
ditional relationship between clergy and the 
people had become defective. We acknowl- 
edged without reservation the dignity of the 
priestly office, its divine function in the 
renewal of the sacrificial act and in the 
dispensation of sacramental grace. We re- 
spected the abnegation and dedication im- 
posed by the celibate state. We supported 
our pastors according to their needs and our 
capacities. We built schools and monas- 
teries and hospitals. We financed missions 
and works of charity. We carried double 
and triple burdens to educate our children 
in the faith. 

But many of us felt, not without reason, 
that there was too much emphasis on the 
magisterium of the heirarchy—their author- 
ity as moral arbiters, interpreters of dogma 
and administrators of the temporal struc- 
ture of the church. We felt that there was 
not enough understanding of their mini- 
sterlum—the service of the Creator through 
and by spiritual and temporal service ren- 
dered to the people. 

In half a generation the vista of the uni- 
verse had exploded into galactic dimensions. 
The human spirit was being submitted to 
monstrous tensions—moral, political, eco- 
nomic. And while we clung desperately to 
the deposit of faith, we longed for a renewal 
of the intellectual and pastoral life of the 
church so that we might live—through the 
faith—hopefully and actively in the world 
into which we were born. 

We were not cenobites. We were men of 
the 20th century and we could not opt out 
of it. We were not only members of a 
church, we were members of the diverse hu- 
man family as well and we could not opt out 
of that either. It was like the breaking of 
a new day when we heard the call of John 
XXIII for an aggiornamento—for an updat- 
ing of the church, her manners, her customs 
and her interpretation of the deposit of 
faith into the language of this millennial 
century. 

When John XXIII was elected pontiff, he 
abrogated nothing of the primacy of his of- 
fice. Yet one of his first acts was to make 
himself more readily available to his brother 
bishops. Later he intervened in the debates 
of the Ecumenical Council and in the lobby- 
ings of its members to affirm that the Ro- 
man Curia was not the Pope, and that the 
Pope was brother to every bishop in Chris- 
tendom and servant of every human soul in 
the world. 

Of all the recent popes, it seems that John 
XXIII has been least afraid of schism, of 
heresy or of the militancy of non-Christian 
religions. A man of simple faith, he believed 
in the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and in 
the promise of perpetuity made by Christ 
to the church. He put no store in interdicts 
or excommunication because he was also a 
man of simple charity who understood that, 
although human beings are limited by God’s 
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covenant with them, God Himself is not so 
limited. He knew that all men must live 
with the burdens and confusions of their 
own history, and that salvation or damna- 
tion hangs, in the last resort, upon God's 
judgment of the final direction of a man’s 
will—toward Him or away from Him. He 
claimed without reservation his right as the 
supreme pastor to preach truth and refute 
error, but he gave the impression of a man 
ready at all times to suspend judgment on 
human confusion and human delinquency. 
All other pontiffs knew these things— 
preached them, too. What has made John 
XXIII so different is his lively and intimate 
sense of their application to the commerce 
of life, immortally reflected in Pacem in 
Terris, his encyclical on peace. 

I am chary of miracles; but I think there 
has been a kind of miracle in the way Pope 
John managed to impress his charity upon 
the church and upon the world. Most peo- 
ple have seen him only in photographs.. His 
own voice has not often been heard. Mainly 
his words filtered out to the faithful through 
newspaper reports and the variant voices of 
preachers, gcod and bad. But somehow we 
have all felt him, and felt that God was 
with him, In his hands the crosier of the 
bishop has meant what it was meant to 
mean—the crook of the kindly Shepherd, to 
whom the wayworn and the stragglers meant 
8 than those penned safely in the sheep- 

old. 

When he was elected Pope, he became heir 
to a long list of titles: Bishop of Rome, Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, Successor of the Prince of 
the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the Univer- 
sal Church, Patriarch of the West, Primate of 
Italy, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the 
Roman Province, Sovereign of the Vatican 
City State. Yet the title which has seemed 
to sit most comfortably on him is that of 
Pontifex: The builder of bridges. He goes 
too soon and he leaves his work unfinished, 
but the bridges he planned are already 
abuilding—bridges of understanding and tol- 
erance between the separated families of 
Christendom and the nations of East and 
West. 

The formula on which he based all his 
architecture was very simple: “I have tried 
to preserve my calm and balance while in- 
vestigating and evaluating things and per- 
sons about me, ever concerned more with that 
which unites than with that which divides.” 

He was never a polemical man. He dis- 
liked contention and preferred to rely upon 
discussion and persuasive prompting rather 
than to invoke the authority of his office. 
He ordered that even the admonitions and 
censures of the holy office be couched in 
moderate language so that men of good will 
might have room to move through the most 
risky speculations to a fuller understanding 
of the truth. He was never a political man. 
He was a diplomat long enough to know that 
political action creates more problems than it 
solves, 

There was a great boldness in his planning, 
a devastating directness. He encouraged the 
most daring speculations of modern theology, 
and he lent the weight of his influence to 
those ecumenical dialogs which aimed at 
breaking down semantic and historic barriers 
between Catholic and non-Catholic theolo- 
gians. 

There are some in the church who were 
disappointed because he did not take a more 
militant line against Russian communism. 
There are some who were shocked because he 
accepted birthday greetings from the premier 
of Russia and then received his son-in-law 
in private audience. Yet the incident illu- 
minated his whole attitude to the affairs of 
human souls. He knew that every society 
and every system survives by virtue of what 
is good in it, just as human beings are kept 
from the ultimate madness of despair by 
that in their nature which is good and con- 
formable to a divine pattern. 
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John XXIII is to leave us—a great man, 
and a great pope. For this very reason there 
is rare tragedy in his passing. The tragedy 
is that, having begun so much, he will not be 
permitted to see the fruits of his labor; he 
has seen only the first faint buds. Yet in 
this, as in all else, his life has been pat- 
terned on that of the Christ whose vicar he 
was. He has walked for all too short a time, 
scattering the seeds of truth and charity 
on good ground and stony soil, and has en- 
dured the painful crucifixion of illness and 
frustration. Now, at the end, he must 
abandon himself and all his unfinished work 
into the hands of God. 

How has he felt during these last months, 
perched on his lonely eminence with the 
world spread beneath him like a campaign 
map and above him the monstrous mystery 
of the Godhead? There must have been 
times when his aged shoulders bent under 
the burden and eyen his stout peasant heart 
quailed at the thought of things undone, 
Even the mercy of death has been delayed for 
him—as it was for his Master. 

History will be kind to him, I think, be- 
cause he has been a kindly man who had 
compassion on the multitudes, “seeing them 
harried and abject, like sheep that have no 
shepherd.” Princes and priests are mourned 
as rarely as they are thanked, but many will 
weep for this one because he has been, in 
truth, what he was named to be—a servant 
of the servants of God. 

Will they canonize him and make him, 
officially, a saint in the calendar? In a way 
I hope not. For my part I do not want to see 
him idealized by a Vatican painter, lit by a 
thousand candles in St. Peter’s, reproduced 
in plaster and gilt and sold to pious pil- 
grims. I want to remember him for what he 
has been—a loving man, a simple priest, a 
good pastor, and a builder of bridges across 
which we poor devils may hope one day to 
scramble to salvation. 


UNIVERSAL TRIBUTES TO POPE JOHN 
(By David Lawrence) 

A strange phenomenon in world history 
emerges in the almost universal tributes be- 
ing paid today on the passing of a Pope at 
Rome. Prayers in churches of all religions 
in Europe and elsewhere signify not merely 


a world where political controversy so 
often ignores the ethical teachings of re- 
ligion. 


Popes have come and gone during the cen- 
turies, but few in recent decades have man- 


penetrating judgment and keen understand- 
ing of the currents of public opinion and the 


In America, where the Constitution forbids 
the enactment of any law “repecting an es- 
tablishment of religion” by government, 
there have been fluctuations in the power 
and influence of individual churches and 
much controversy of late even over the ex- 
tent to which prayers shall be allowed in 
public schools, though no restrictions are in- 
voked as yet in public legislatures and on 
occasions of governmental ceremonies of var- 
ious kinds. Prejudices as between religious 
denominations unfortunately even reached 
the point where this became an issue in the 
last presidential campaign, 

Yet, in the face of all the arguments of 
the past about the place of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the political, economic or 
spiritual life of America, the utterances of 
Pope John XXIII have received wide acclaim 
from all sections of the press in this country 
and eyen from many church leaders irre- 
spective of denomination. Prayers for Pope 
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John were offered last Sunday by many con- 
gregations in Protestant and Jewish as well 
as Catholic churches around the world. 

Long after the reign of Pope John has 
passed into history, it will be wondered just 
what was the secret of this Pope’s popularity. 
Was it because he made significant moves 
toward bringing about greater unity among 
the sects of Christianity? Was it because he 
showed a tolerance toward believers in com- 
munism, though rejecting their destructive 
aims? Was it because he revealed no hostil- 
ity toward worshipers in all other religions— 
indeed, held out the open hand of friend- 
ship—so that the world came to recognize 
him as a holy man who truly practiced the 
doctrine of brotherly love, which so many 
leaders preach but do not always apply in 
the perplexing controversies of the hour? 

Those persons who are expert in the nu- 
ances and strategies of modern diplomacy 
may see in Pope John’s friendly references 
to the Communists a simple means of win- 
ning for the many millions of Catholics still 
behind the Iron Curtain some of the same 
tolerance by the Communists which His Holi- 
ness himself showed toward them. After all, 
if the spirit of religion is to be maintained 
inside the satellite countries, it is there that 
Christians require help to keep their faith as 
they grimly face hardships every day in an 
atmosphere of disillusion and discourage- 
ment. 

It may be argued for a long time whether 
the example of tolerance that Pope John 
XXIII endeavored to impress upon the Com- 
munists caused some Italians in Italy to vote 
for the Communist Party in the recent elec- 
ton there because they mistook tolerance of 
communism for a supposed acquiescence in 
its pernicious demands, But the Pope's 
move will some day be regarded as a step in 
the direction of better contact and closer 
communication between those who live in- 
side the Communist countries and those who 
are trying from the outside to keep alive the 
spirit of human courage among the oppressed 
peoples. 

Pope John eased the way for a better un- 
derstanding of rules and discipline among 
Catholic worshipers and received praise for 
revisions he proclaimed as in line with chang- 
ing times. 

But what truly impressed hundreds of mil- 
lions of people everywhere was the tremen- 
dous impetus the Pope gave to moral force 
in lieu of military force. He influenced, by 
his utterances, not only the Roman Catholics 
of the world—particularly in the Latin coun- 
tries where the population is predominantly 
of that faith—but also those of us in this 
and other lands who are not members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, yet who admire its 
steadfast pressure for a society of better 
morals and for a world of reason. For these 
are times when, in an instant, a trigger can 
send nuclear missiles through the air to in- 
flict destruction on peoples, irrespective of 
their religions or their faiths. 

Pope John has not relinquished his spiri- 
tual throne—the voice of a great man never 
dies. 


Mr. SCOTT. Great leaders are men 
who influence human history not only 
through their ideas but through their 
personalities as well. We do not need 
retrospective wisdom to know that two 
such men have moved among us and 
have shaped the course of our century. 
These men are Sir Winston Churchill 
and the late Pope John XXIII, 

Some historians have already placed 
Pope John among the greatest spiritual 
leaders in the history of the Western 
World. This tribute is unquestionably 
deserved. The great encyclicals, “Mater 
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et Magistra” and “Pacem in Terris,” were 
eloquent expressions of his ideas. The 
Ecumenical Council refiected the light 
of his personality. He forcefully intro- 
duced into our troubled, modern con- 
sciousness the theme of man’s unity un- 
der God. Pope John’s efforts on behalf 
of the brotherhood of all men were, re- 
gretfully, cut short. Yet the tribute he 
has received shows beyond all doubt that 
these efforts were not in vain. 

Our future decisions will reveal how 
thoroughly we will have understood Pope 
John’s inspiring legacy. ‘The world deep- 
ly mourns the loss of one of her great 
leaders. 


JOSEPH ALSOP COMMENTS ON THE 
FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
the June 4 issue of the Washington Star, 
the distinguished columnist, Joseph 
Alsop, presents some stimulating views on 
the current crisis in agriculture. Mr. 
Alsop calls attention to the fact that it 
is unrealistic for anyone to propose high 
agricultural price supports without pro- 
duction controls. 

He suggests that Senator TALMADGE 
may be on the right track in proposing 
legislation geared primarily to assisting 
small, independent type farmers through 
direct payments. He points to the fact 
that “great nations have always tended 
to decline when independent farmers 
were driven out by industrial farming.” 

Mr. President, I think it will be worth 
the time and effort of every Member of 
Congress to read Mr. Alsop’s stimulating 
column. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GROTESQUE MESS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

In the chilly aftermath of the wheat refer- 
endum, everyone seems to be having second 
thoughts. Farm State Republicans and their 
allies of the Farm Bureau are belatedly but 
visibly worried about having freed the wheat 
farmers at a probable cost of $1.10 to $1.20 
wheat and severe disruption of the markets 
in some other agricultural products as well. 

The Kennedy administration, meanwhile, 
is visibly worried about being too coldly 
negative. The President will certainly veto 
any bailout bill returning to the old, 
thoroughly vicious system of high price sup- 
ports without production controls. None- 
theless, it is a bit too coldly logical to say 
nothing to the wheat farmers except: “You've 
made your bed, now lie in it, even if it means 
$1.10 wheat.” 

Hence consideration is being given to more 
positive approaches. The one most discussed 
is an indication of willingness to take a 
wheat bill based on the principles of Senator 
HERMAN TatmMapce’s cotton bill. Whether 
this will be the final decision remains to be 
seen. But it is certainly worth examining the 
Talmadge bill principles. There are two of 
them: 

First, that those who need help ought to 
get it, but no one else ought to get it. 

Second, that the help ought to be given 
in a way that keeps the U.S. Government out 
of the commodity management business. 

If there is any excuse at all for Govern- 
ment aid to America’s immensely overpro- 
ductive agriculture, the excuse is social and 
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biological. Farmers able to make the very 
large capital investments needed for mech- 
anized, large-scale farming ought either to 
accept the prices of the marketplace or take 
their capital somewhere else. But millions 
of farmers are not in this happy position; 
and they constitute the social-biological 
problem. 

The people who want to get rid of produc- 
tion controls and abandon farm price sup- 
ports really want to drive this huge group 
of undercapitalized, small-scale farmers off 
the farms. 

This was the program of former Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, in whose 
pious ministry the grotesque farm mess 
nearly quadrupled both in size and in cost. 
The worst criticism of Benson is that he 
never had the guts to say that he wanted 
the smaller, less efficient farmers to go to 
the wall. 

Meanwhile, there are strong special and 
biological arguments against letting millions 
of the smaller American farmers go to the 
wall. The old pattern of our rural life has 
its own value. Furthermore, it is an un- 
explained fact of history, but an undoubted 
fact despite its mystery, that great nations 
have always tended to decline when inde- 
pendent farmers were driven out by indus- 
trial farming. 

Thus the Talmadge cotton bill defines the 
undercapitalized small-scale producers as 
those who need help. It gives this group 
of farmers fairly generous help, in the form 
of high production payments. It provides 
much lower production payments to the 
large producers, although here Senator 
TALMADGE has unwisely compromised by re- 
moving his former $25,000 ceiling on the 
payment permissible to any individual 
cotton producer. 

The justification for this kind of selec- 
tivity in helping the cotton farmers ought 
to be glaringly obvious. More than 600,000 
cotton farmers were in the cotton program 
last year, but just a little more than 31,000 
cotton farmers produced over half the crop— 
and therefore got over half the Federal aid. 

The meaning of these figures is hard to 
credit. But consider: The cotton program 
cost the taxpayer $600 million in subsidies, 
plus $400 million in administrative costs for 
the storage, marketing, transport, and export 
of cotton. The entire cost of $1 billion is 
of course chargeable to aid to the cotton 
farmers. 

Thus a few more than 31,000 Americans 
get aid from the taxpayer to the tune of 
more than $500 million. This is like giving 
half a billion dollars of urban renewal money 
to a very small and extremely prosperous 
suburban community. Grotesque is a mild 
word for it. 

Yet that is not the worst of it. This 
particular Federal venture in commodity 
management not only has a price tag of $400 
million for administrative charges alone. It 
also has the effect of maintaining an arti- 
ficially high domestic cotton price, while we 
all but give cotton away abroad. 

Hence the American cotton textile manu- 
facturers are beginning to be driven out of 
business. 

For this reason, the Talmadge bill, while 
aiding those farmers who really need aid by 
high, though carefully limited production 
payments, also gets the Government out of 
commodity management, at least for cotton. 
Broadly speaking, it allows the domestic 
cotton price to be set by the market place. 

If these principles are not adopted, it will 
still be cheaper and more effective to help 
those who really need help by junking the 
existing cotton program. If every cotton 
farmer still in business is simply given an 
annual Federal check for $600, with no ques- 
tions asked, the majority will get more than 
they now receive. And the taxpayer will save 
rather more than $600 million per annum, 
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ADDRESSES BY PRESIDENT KEN- 
NEDY AND SECRETARY FREEMAN 
BEFORE THE WORLD FOOD CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday I took the floor of the Senate to 
call attention to the opening of the World 
Food Congress in Washington. Again to- 
day, I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to this historic conference 
which will be in progress in our Capital 
until June 18. 

The delegates and guests of the con- 
ference were privileged on Tuesday to 
hear an inspired address by the President 
of the United States. 

President Kennedy said: 

So long as freedom from hunger is only 
half achieved; so long as two-thirds of the 
nations of the world have food deficits, no 
citizen, no nation can afford to feel satis- 
fied or secure. We have the ability, we have 
the means, and we have the capacity to elim- 
inate hunger from the face of the earth. We 
need only the will. 


Also addressing the delegates was our 
courageous and able Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Honorable Orville Freeman. 
Secretary Freeman expressed the hope 
that the deliberations of the Food Con- 
gress will lead to “a renewed inspiration 
to mobilize every appropriate available 
resource and dedicate it to the achieve- 
ment of our common goals, a greater 
awareness of the problems involved, and 
a better understanding of effective means 
for solving those problems.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two superb addresses by 
President Kennedy and Secretary Free- 
man be printed at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address- 
es were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT AT THE OPENING 
CEREMONY OF THE WoRLD Foop CONGRESS, 
WasHINncTON, D.C., JUNE 4, 1963 
President Radhakrishnan, Dr. Sen, Secre- 

tary Freeman, members of the World Food 

Congress, welcome to the United States and 

to Washington. 

Twenty years ago—in May 1943—the first 
World Food Congress was held. Today we 
have gathered to rededicate ourselves to 
the objective of that Congress—the objec- 
tive that all nations, all peoples, all inhab- 
itants of this planet, have all the food that 
they need. We are here to renew a world- 
wide commitment to outlaw and banish 
hunger. 

At the launching of the first World Food 
Congress, President Franklin Roosevelt de- 


clared: “Freedom from want and freedom 
from fear go hand in hand.” That is still 
true today. 


During the past 20 years, there have been 
revolutionary changes affecting these mat- 
ters—revolutionary changes in farm technol- 
ogy, in trade patterns, in economic develop- 
ment, and in population trends. Today, 
the average farmer in the United States 
can produce three times as much as he did 
then. New trading blocs have been formed; 
blocs which can be used either to strengthen 
the free world or to divide it. This Nation 
and others have provided unprecedented 
amounts of economic and technical assist- 
ance to less wealthy nations struggling to 
develop viable economies. 

And population increases have become a 
matter of serious concern; not because world 
food production will be insufficient to keep 
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pace with the 2-percent rate of increase, 
but because the population growth rate is 
too often the highest where hunger is al- 
ready the most prevalent. 

The same central problem that troubled 
President Roosevelt when he called together 
the first World Food Congress in 1943 is un- 
fortunately still with us today. Half of hu- 
manity is still undernourished or hungry. 
In 70 developing nations, with over two bil- 
lion people, malnutrition is widespread and 
persistent. 

So long as freedom from hunger is only 
half achieved—so long as two-thirds of the 
nations of the world have food deficits—no 
citizen, no nation can afford to feel satisfied 
or secure. We have the ability, we have the 
means, and we have the capacity to elimi- 
nate hunger from the face of the earth. We 
need only the will. 

In the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
which is sponsoring this meeting, we also 
have the machinery. Under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. Sen, the FAO has embarked on a 
vigorous and imaginative program which is 
now at the halfway mark. Through thou- 
sands of projects initiated during the past 
2% years, the freedom from hunger cam- 
paign has already helped conquer livestock 
diseases, increase crop yields, and multiply 
fishery catches. 

The United States pledges its full support 
for this campaign—through food for peace 
shipments, Alliance for Progress operations, 
the Peace Corps, and the international ef- 
forts directed by the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. 

Through our food for peace program, the 
people of the United States have contributed 
more than $12 billion worth of food and fiber 
to less fortunate people during the past dec- 
ade. These donations now bring food to 100 
million people in 100 countries of the 
world—including 40 million schoolchildren, 
We are grateful for the opportunity our agri- 
cultural abundance offers us to share our 
food resources with the hungry of the world. 

But the distribution of food to the needy 
is only a part of the answer. It can take 
care of emergency needs—resulting from 
famine, floods, and other catastrophes. It 
can be used to feed refugees and to nourish 
children. It is a useful supplement to peren- 
nially short diets in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, 

But it is not a permanent solution. All of 
our stored abundance, even if it could be dis- 
tributed evenly to all the undernourished of 
the world, would provide a balanced diet for 
less than 1 month. And many nations lack 
the necessary storage, transportation, and 
distribution facilities. Many people are in- 
hibited by traditional eating habits from us- 
ing foods that provide rich nourishment. 
And, perhaps most importantly, modern, effi- 
cient agricultural training and education is 
too often unavailable in the very nations 
most dependent on it. 

The real goal, therefore, must be to pro- 
duce more food in the nations which need it 
most. Know-how is not the problem. For 
the first time in the history of the world, we 
do know how to produce enough food— 
enough to eliminate all hunger completely. 
Farm production has undergone a scientific 
revolution which may well rival, in its social 
consequences, the industrial revolution that 
introduced the factory system. 

But this means that agriculture depart- 
ments and ministries must make a greater, 
more systematic effort to share this knowl- 
edge—to help transmit and adapt new farm 
technology across the barriers of ignorance 
and suspicion. The key to a permanent 
solution to world hunger is the transfer of 
technology to food deficit nations—and that 
task, second to none in importance, is one 
of the basic reasons for this Congress. 

It would be easy to say that this task is 
too great for any organization or conference. 
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Most of man has been undernourished for 
most of human history. Even today, as the 
death rate drops, it means in too many places 
that more people are simply living longer in 
misery and hunger. But a balanced and 
adequate diet for the whole human race is 
now, for the first time, within our tech- 
nological capacity—and we are gathered 
today to devise the necessary machinery, to 
mobilize the talents and interests required 
from many nations to do this job. 

We realize, of course, that this problem, in 
its broader dimensions, neither begins nor 
ends on the farm. It involves the whole eco- 
nomic and social structure of each nation. 
It involves the building of new institutions, 
the training of a new generation of young 
people. Above all, it- imvolves—and re- 
quires—the urgent, priority attention of us 
all, 

In the course of your deliberations over the 
next 2 weeks, I would suggest five basic 
guidelines to be constantly kept in mind: 

First, the persistence of hunger is un- 
acceptable either morally or socially. The 
late Pope John, in his recent encyclical, spoke 
of the conviction that “all men are equal by 
reason of their natural dignity.” That same 
dignity—in the 20th century, certainly—re- 
quires the elimination of large-scale hunger 
and starvation. 

Second, we must recognize the fact that 
food-deficient nations, wtih assistance from 
other countries, can solve their own food 
problems. The freedom from hunger cam- 
paign is based on this solid premise. 

Third, international cooperation, interna- 
tional organization and international action 
are indispensable. A contracting world 
grows more interdependent. This interde- 
pendence requires multinational solutions to 
its problems, particularly those involving 
basic human wants and needs. 

Fourth, no single technique of politics, 
finance or education can, by itself, eliminate 
hunger. It will require the coordinated ef- 
forts of us all to level the wall that separates 
the hungry from the nourished half of hu- 
manity. 

Fifth and finally, world opinion must be 
concentrated upon the international effort 
to eliminate hunger as a primary task of this 
generation. Over 1,900 years ago the Roman 

, Seneca, said: “A hungry people 
listens not to reason, nor cares for justice, 
nor is bent by prayers.” Human nature has 
not changed since Seneca’s time; and world 
peace and progress cannot be maintained in 
a world half-fed and half-hungry. 

But the weapons against hunger have vast- 
ly improved in 1,900 years. Our task is to 
take advantage of those weapons and to use 
them with skill and dedication. The war 
against hunger is truly mankind’s “war of 
liberation.” For victory in this war will 
liberate the energies and the talents and 
the creative abilities of an entire half of 
mankind. Victory will not come next year— 
or the year after next—perhaps it will not 
finally come in the sixties—but it can and 
must come in our lifetime. 

For we have it within our power to win this 
battle. It is a more important, more glori- 
ous battle than any other in the history of 
man for it involves the power to build, rath- 
er than destroy. We shall win that battle, 
my friends. And all of us here today can 
consider ourselves privileged to gather at 
this moment in history to seek, to commit 
ourselves to achieving, and perhaps at some 
future time to see, a world of plenty for all. 
A CHALLENGE To Use ALL ABUNDANCE To 

CREATE ABUNDANCE FOR ALL 
(By Orville L. Freeman) 

The United States, its people and its gov- 
ernment, extend a most cordial welcome to 
the World Food Congress and to each par- 
ticipant in these meetings. 

We welcome this as a fitting op- 
portunity to pay tribute to those pioneers 
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who launched this effort to combat hunger 
at the conference in Hot Springs just 20 
years ago. 

We welcome it as an opportunity to give an 
additional thrust to the 5-year freedom from 
hunger campaign, the objectives of which the 
United States supports by a wide variety of 
economic assistance operations, including 
food-for-peace shipments, Alliance for Prog- 
ress operations, Peace Corps activities, and 
support for the joint efforts of the FAO, the 
U.N., the OAS, the Colombo plan, and other 
international approaches. 

We welcome it particularly because of our 
high hopes that out of these 2 weeks of 
deliberations may come definite gains, among 
them a renewed inspiration to mobilize every 
appropriate available resource and dedicate 
it to the achievement of our common goals, a 
greater awareness of the problems involved, 
and a better understanding of effective 
means for solving those problems. 

As Chairman of the World Food Congress 
I wish to pay high tribute to the many dedi- 
cated people who have done so much to 
prepare for this Congress and pave the way 
to its success. 

We deeply appreciate the leadership of 
Dr. B. R. Sen, the Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the effec- 
tive work of the FAO officials and staff, the 
support given by the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States and the many 
executive departments involved. We espe- 
cially want to acknowledge the contribu- 
tions made by industry and by agricultural 
organizations, and the work of citizens, 
through their religious, service and other 
voluntary organizations—including the 
American Food-for-Peace Council and the 
American Freedom From H Founda- 
tion—that have meant so much in helping to 
make this a real people-to-people endeavor. 

Finally, may I pay tribute to the thousand 
individuals who are participating in the 
Congress. Each of you is here because of 
your deep concern about one of this world’s 
major problems. Each of you is in a position 
to make a substantial contribution to its 
solution. The success of this World Food 
Congress depends on each one of you. 

As we begin our working sessions, I should 
like to point out the nature of this gather- 
ing, to emphasize the urgency of its pur- 
pose, and to suggest some approaches to the 
achievement of its goals. 

Throughout my presentation I should like 
to urge that we commit ourselves to a deter- 
mined effort to win the campaign for free- 
dom from hunger; to win that campaign so 
decisively that we can proceed to enlarge 
and broaden our goal so that it will encom- 
pass the positive approach that is the logi- 
cal corollary to the elimination of any evil 
or hazard. Freedom from the evil of hunger 
then becomes freedom for positive good— 
freedom to enjoy the better things of life 
that are possible only when hunger is con- 
quered—freedom to develop all those human 
qualities that characterize man and distin- 
guish him from the other animals of this 
earth that can also suffer from hunger— 
freedom to progress toward higher levels of 
living—freedom for the kind of life that can 
be within the reach of all the people of the 
world in an age of abundance. 

Throughout this discussion I would ask 
you to keep in mind the fact that science 
and technology have now—in this genera- 
tion—opened the door to a potential for 
abundance for all. In some nations this 
abundance has already been achieved, par- 
ticularly with regard to food, to such an 
extent that we have not as yet learned how 
to use effectively all that we produce. Let 
us accept this challenge of abundance with 
a determined effort to use all abundance to 
create abundance for all. 

The nature and makeup of this Co 
is, in my judgment, particularly suited to a 
consideration of this challenge. It is spon- 
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sored by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion—an international agency through which 
member nations seek to work together to- 
ward common goals. Yet it is truly a people- 
to-people meeting in the sense that par- 
ticipants have been invited as individuals. 
Scientists in many fields; representatives of 
governments, universities, and international 
organizations; leaders in farmers’ organiza- 
tions, industry, women’s groups and other 
citizen bodies; men and women from devel- 
oped and developing countries—all are here 
encouraged to discuss common problems 
fully and frankly. 

The heterogeneous nature of the partici- 
pation in this Congress is perhaps matched 
by the varied nature of the kinds of effort 
that will be required to achieve the goal of 
freedom from hunger, and to progress to- 
ward the use of all abundance to create abun- 
dance for all. The achievement of that goal 
will require more than action by govern- 
ments—more than action by international 
organizations. It will require a high degree 
of public understanding and a mobilization 
of public opinion. It will require action by 
agriculture and by industry, by citizens’ 
groups, by individual leaders. 

It will require planning and coordination 
at many levels, It will include action by the 
governments of developing nations and of 
developed nations. It will include bilateral 
action as well as multilateral agreements. 
It will require experimentation and pilot 
programs. It will require flexibility. It will 
require the kind of exchange of information 
and experience that will enable us to de- 
velop, expand, extend, and adapt those meth- 
ods, techniques and programs that work the 
best. It will require a pragmatic and plural- 
istic approach. 

There will be no formal, binding docu- 
ment voted upon, signed and sealed at this 
Co: ss. The real success of these meet- 
ings will not be measured by any piece of 
paper, or even by a volume of published pro- 
ceedings. The measure of the success of 
this Congress will be determined—in part, 
but only in part—by the quality of the ad- 
dresses and papers presented here, and the 
maturity, vision and realism that will char- 
acterize the discussions that take place. Its 
success will be measured, most significantly, 
by the extent to which the individual par- 
ticipants—inspired and informed by their ex- 
perience here—are encourged and stimulated 
to take positive action, after the Congress is 
over, each in his own nation and within his 
own sphere of influence, toward plans and 
programs that will advance the goals we seek. 

These goals are among the most important 
and the most urgent of the many goals 
shared by all men everywhere. Men have 
sought freedom from hunger since before 
the dawn of human history. Long before 
men formulated slogans—indeed, before they 
had developed much use for words—they 
struggled in response to the primary human 
drive for food. 

But if the desire and drive to achieve free- 
dom from hunger is as old as life itself, 
there exists today two new elements of 
utmost importance. 

One of these elements is symbolized by 
the fact that we are meeting here today in 
a World Food Congress to express our com- 
mon concern about a universal goal. This 
represents one of the brightest hopes of this 
critical age in which we live—the hope that 
arises because we now seek, in a conscious 
and articulate manner, freedom from hunger 
for all men all over the world, and we 
seek to find ways in which we can work to- 
ward these goals in cooperation with each 
other. 

This is something new in history. Prim- 
itive man sought food for himself, or at 
most, for his family. Later a tribe, still 
later a nation, became the unit within which 
members acted to achieve freedom from 
hunger for the group. 
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During much of recorded history men and 
nations have been forced by the prevailing 
fact of scarcity to seek freedom from hunger 
for themselves at the expense of their neigh- 
bors. They have struggled against each other 
for the fertile valleys and the flood plains, 
They migrated into new, forbidding, sparsely 
oceupied areas of the world when popula- 
tion pushed too hard against the supply of 
food. Countless wars have been fought to 
gain enough territory to secure enough food 
to survive. 

It was left to our period of history for 
men to develop a concern to combat hunger 
for all people throughout the world, to rec- 
ognize that survival depends more on coop- 
eration than on conflict, and thus to launch 
international efforts to combat hunger. This 
fact is one new element of utmost impor- 
tance. 

The second new element is likewise a prod- 
uct of our age. For the first time in history 
science and technology have progressed 80 
far that we can envision the day when no 
one on earth need suffer for want of mate- 
rial necessities of life. We can see the pos- 
sibility of the conquest of hunger and cold 
and other physical and natural hazards for 
all men everywhere. The fact of scarcity 
that has dominated the past can now be re- 
placed by the potential for abundance that 
is the promise of the future. 

This dawn of the age of abundance was 
recognized by those pioneers who met at Hot 
Springs 20 years ago. They declared: “that 
the goal of freedom from want of food suit- 
able and adequate for health and strength 
of all people can be achieved.“ 

Two years ago, when the FAO put out its 
basic study on “Development Through 
Food,” this recognition was tinged with even 
greater optimism. That publication states: 
“If action which is well within our means 
is taken, freedom from poverty can be 
achieved for most of the world in one gen- 
eration's time.” 

And in FAO's publication, Third World 
Survey, in a discussion as to whether its tar- 
gets for Freedom from Hunger can be 
reached, I find this statement; “There should 
be little room for doubt on one score: the 
world could grow enough food to meet all 
these needs, if we made rational use of na- 
ture’s bounty.” 

Within those nations that have come to be 
called the developed nations of the world 
this new potential for abundance has in 
many respects become a reality—most con- 
spicuously in the production of food. Here 
in the United States, for example, ture 
has dramatically demonstrated its productive 
success. Millions of our farmers, spurred 
by the incentive, and pride of ownership in- 
herent in the American family farm economy, 
have applied new discoveries, and new 
methods to their own operations to produce 
u striking increase in productivity that over- 
shadows increases in other major sectors of 
our economy. We have produced food to 
spare and to share. And our economists 
point out that crop production in the United 
States could easily be increased by 25 per- 
cent by 1967. 

Other developed nations in the world are 
doing likewise. Economists in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have produced a 
study, entitled “The World Food Budget,” 
evaluating world food needs, balancing them 
with world food supplies, and pro, 
them into the future under certain possible 
and probable circumstances. They have 
come up with the forecast that, assuming a 
likely rate of growth in population and in- 
come, and a continued growth of agricul- 
tural productivity at the rate that prevailed 
between 1953 and 1960, the developed coun- 
tries of the world, by the year 2000, would 
have a potential for food production at 
almost double the expected demand. This 
projection dramatically illustrates the po- 
tential for abundance that scientific and 
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technological progress offers to the people 
of the world. 

As we examine the rapidly accelerating rate 
of progress in these fields we can foresee the 
end of the physical barriers to an age of 
plenty. Yet for most of the people that in- 
habit this earth abundance is only a dream. 
But it is a dream that becomes more insist- 
ent and more impelling every day. 

We are meeting here today because we 
believe that, in a world in which abundance 
is possible, all people have the right to aspire 
to make that dream a reality. 

We know that in today’s world the contrast 
between those who have enough and those 
who have too little is too sharp and too dis- 
turbing to be tolerated. A little more than 
a hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln told 
the people of the United States that this 
Nation could not long exist half slave and 
half free. Today, when we can circumnavi- 
gate the globe in far less time than it would 
have taken Lincoln to travel from the east 
to the west coast of this Nation, it is doubt- 
ful whether the community of nations in- 
habiting this earth can long exist half hun- 
gry and half well fed. 

The security of the world demands that 
this unbalance be corrected. The security 
of the world demands that measurable prog- 
ress be made without delay. The half of 
the world that is hungry is increasing in 
numbers faster than the other half. Unless 
steps are taken to accelerate the rate at 
which growing numbers of people in develop- 
ing nations can reach satisfactory levels of 
living, the world must face what the Roman 
philosopher Seneca referred to 1,900 years 
ago when he said: “A hungry people listens 
not to reason, nor cares for justice, nor is 
bent by any prayers,” 

This is a measure of the urgency of the 
goals we seek here, 

We meet in this World Food Congress be- 
cause we recognize this urgency. Whether 
we live in the developed nations, in which 
abundance is sometimes called surplus, or 
in the developing nations, in which food 
deficits handicap both personal welfare and 
national economic development, we are meet- 
ing here because we believe it is in our own 
interest, as well as the common interest of 
us all, to cooperate in a campaign against 
hunger throughout the world. We meet 
in order to learn from each other how the 
abundance that exists in parts of the world 
can be used to mutual advantage to create 
abundance for all. 

We meet, not only to consider a vision of 
progress that may be possible, but also to 
study realistically and practically the prob- 
lems that must be solved if that possibility 
is to become a reality. Each of the quota- 
tions about potential abundance that I pre- 
sented earlier is a qualified one. One of 
them says that our goal can be achieved, 
not that it will be. One says that poverty 
can be conquered in this generation if we 
take the necessary action. One says we can 
reach our targets if we make rational use of 
nature’s bounty. 

The goals we seek are not easily reached. 
There are roadblocks in the way of our 

ss toward abundance. Many of them 
are serious. Some seem almost insuperable. 
Every one of the efforts made—by the FAO, 
by governments, singly and in cooperation 
with each other, by citizens groups and yol- 
untary organizations—every one of these ef- 
forts has helped to make us aware of the 
nature and magnitude of the obstacles that 
lie in our way. I, therefore, ask you to con- 
sider with me some of the most serious road- 
blocks, with a view to finding practical 
means by which they can be overcome. 

THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURE 

One obstacle to progress has been an in- 
adequate recognition of the importance of 
the role of agriculture in economic growth. 
A new steel mill seems much more dramatic 
than an improved rice paddy. Many of the 
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developing nations have allocated their lim- 
ited resources to industrial growth at the ex- 
pense of agriculture to a degree that has in- 
tensified hunger and hardship and even 
threatened all economic growth. 

An examination of our own economic his- 
tory here in the United States shows how 
massive has been the contribution of agri- 
culture to economic growth, particularly 
when our Nation was in the developing 
state. It released workers to industry as it 
became more productive. It lowered food 
costs in relation to income. It provided 
an expanding market for industrial goods. 
It produced large earnings from the export 
of farm products; sustained output during 
economic depressions; and met wartime 
needs for food and fiber. It now contributes 
to world economic growth by assisting in 
the economic development of other 
countries, 

Agriculture can make comparable con- 
tributions to growth in all of the develop- 
ing nations. In fact, it must make such con- 
tributions if development is to succeed. 

Experience has shown how serious are the 
consequences when food and agriculture are 
neglected by a developing nation that is 
pushing rapidly for industrialization. As 
workers are drawn from the farms without 
any accompanying increase in efficiency, an 
already scarce supply of food becomes 
scarcer. As incomes in industry rise a little 
the demand for food increases, and either 
rationing or inflation is likely to result 
unless food can be provided from an outside 
source. 

Adequate recognition of this roadblock is 
the first step toward overcoming it. When 
it is fully understood that a major factor 
limiting economic development is a low level 
of agricultural productivity, programs can be 
planned to increase that productivity at a 
proportionate rate. 

The program at this Congress offers much 
opportunity for study and discussion of the 
essential role of agriculture in economic de- 
velopment. If, out of this Congress, could 
come an increased awareness of its signifi- 
cance, a greater familiarity with successful 
agricultural development programs and proj- 
ects, and a determination to act to make 
sure that agriculture is accorded its proper 
place in planning and programing for eco- 
nomic growth, this roadblock could be elim- 
inated, 


THE BUILDING OF INSTITUTIONS 


This leads to a consideration of other road- 
blocks in the way of progress in agriculture 
and rural development. Too often, here, the 
major roadblock is the failure to build the 
kind of institutions under which agriculture 
can make its major contribution. It seems 
much easier to see the need for better seed, 
fertilizer, machinery and irrigation systems 
than it is to develop institutions for educa- 
tion, effective marketing, adequate farm 
credit, and a sound system of land tenure 
and ownership. 

Permit me to note, very briefly, some of the 
institutions that have contributed so much 
to agricultural progress in the United States. 
I do this, not because I mean to insist that 
institutions that work best in my country 
are necessarily the best for all, nor because 
I would ignore the vast differences in condi- 
tions that prevail; but rather because I be- 
lieve that some of these institutions are 
based on principles that are valid every- 
where, that can be adapted to meet many 
diverse conditions. 

I think I would rate, at the very top, gen- 
eral education for all of the people. Unless 
farmers are literate and informed they face 
almost insurmountable handicaps in achiey- 
ing greater efficiency and higher levels of 
living. The one single input that has con- 
tributed the most to progress and economic 

in all fields, here in the United 
States, is popular education. 
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Higher education and research, so well il- 
lustrated by our land grant colleges, have 
made contributions of immeasurable value 
to our agricultural development. Our ex- 
tension system has brought new knowledge 
to farmers in their own homes and their own 
communities. Our land grant colleges 
have already made a good start in helping 
the developing nations, and extension sys- 
tems are being developed in many parts of 
the world. 

Educational institutions from both devel- 
oping and developed nations are represented 
here at this Congress. If our deliberations 
here can promote greater exchanges of ideas 
and knowledge, increased cooperation and 
assistance, great strides forward can result. 

Further research and new knowledge, 
about the requirements for adequate nutri- 
tion and the efficient production of various 
foods to meet those requirements, will al- 
ways be needed to meet our constantly ex- 
panding needs and goals. But, in the allo- 
cation of scarce resources for education it is 
important to remember that the foundation 
must rest on broad, general educational op- 
portunity for all of the people. Early in our 

„Thomas Jefferson cautioned the peo- 
ple of this Nation that “if you expect to be 
both ignorant and free you expect what 
never has been and never can be.” Popular 
education is a basic requirement on which 
all other institutional development depends. 

Economic institutions are also essential; 
and, if agricultural advance is to maximize 
its contribution to higher levels of living, 
institutions for the handling, transportation, 
storage, processing, marketing and distribu- 
tion of food must also progress as agricul- 
tural productivity increases. As the cultiva- 
tors of the land seek to raise their efficiency 
and productivity they need institutions that 
will assure adequate credit on favorable 
terms. 

Among the institutions that can help to 
meet many development needs are coopera- 
tives, one form of private enterprise through 
which members can pool their resources to 
help themselves. It is possible that coopera- 
tives can contribute even more in the de- 
veloping countries than they have in the 
United States. Laws enacted in this country 
since the 1920’s have encouraged the devel- 
opment of farm cooperatives, and our for- 
eign assistance legislation specifically pro- 
vides for aid in developing cooperatives 
abroad. 

One institution that has proved its worth 
by its results is the system of land tenure 
that is based on ownership and control by 
those who till the soil, and which, therefore, 
provides the farmer with a most powerful in- 
centive to improved operations. No other 
incentive stimulates capital improvements 
on the land as well as the farmer’s assur- 
ance that he owns those improvements. No 
other system has been able to produce the 
abundance of food that this one has demon- 
strated so effectively and dramatically. I 
commend it as emphatically as I know how. 

In emphasizing the building of appropri- 
ate social and economic institutions as an in- 
dispensable part of programs of development, 
I do not intend to minimize the importance 
of the physical and material things. These 
are essential. But they are also easier to 
come by. Without the right institutional 
framework they can be, and have been, used 
to exploit rather than develop the people 
themselves. In other words, physical prog- 
ress and material resources do not necessarily 
in and of themselves, bring about abundance 
for all. 

On the other hand, institutional develop- 
ment can bring abundance to areas where 
material resources are scarce. Some of the 
best-fed people in the world live in Norway, 
where the proportion of arable farmland is 
very low. Some of the people with the high- 
est standards of living in the world live in 
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Switzerland, a country rich in resources of 
beauty and people, but lacking in resources 
such as coal, iron, and petroleum. 

If, out of this Congress, there can come a 
renewed awareness of the importance of in- 
stitutions, a constructive sharing of experi- 
ence in institutional development, and a de- 
termination to build the kind of institutions 
that will most surely and effectively build 
for abundance for all, then indeed this Con- 
gress will have been a success. 


USE OF ABUNDANCE 


A third roadblock along the road of prog- 
ress toward plenty is the failure to make the 
most effective possible use of existing abun- 
dance, abundance available and at hand, to 
help to achieve greater abundance where 
scarcity still dominates. I refer to the abun- 
dance of technical knowledge as well as to 
the abundance of food. 

We in the World Food Congress are chal- 
lenged to a major effort to develop methods 
and consider plans and programs whereby 
the abundance of food that exists in part of 
the world can be used most effectively to 
promote the economic development that will 
create abundance for those where scarcity 
still dominates. In issuing this challenge I 
want to emphasize a clear recognition that 
the contribution of food as part of an as- 
sistance program is never a goal in itself. 
The goal of every developing nation is to be 
able to stand on its own feet. But food 
assistance can be a most powerful tool, a 
most effective instrument, in progress to- 
ward that goal. It is a tool that we have 
at hand, if we will only use it to best advan- 
tage. 

Many of the developed nations, including 
the United States, can and do produce more 
food than can possibly be consumed by their 
own people. This productivity is increasing. 
As I stated earlier, projections indicate that 
if trends in 30 developed nations continue, 
by the year 2000 they will be able to produce 
nearly twice the food that their populations 
can consume. Let us contrast this with 
projections for the developing nations. 

Such projections cannot, of course, be 
made very specific, because of the tremen- 
dously wide variations in the developing 
countries, and because of the many differing 
and unpredictable factors that will influence 
rates of growth. However, it is possible to 
make certain generalizations on which most 
will agree. 

The most optimistic picture for accelerated 
economic growth in the developing nations, 
in the aggregate, indicates that they can 
and will increase their own domestic food 
production. But the most optimistic predic- 
tions fail to give any assurance that, in the 
generation immediately ahead, they will be 
able to increase it fast enough to meet the 
increasing demand. This demand will be ex- 
ceptionally high for several reasons. 

First, the rate of population increase in 
most of these nations is very high, and will 
perhaps go higher before it can be expected 
to tend to stabilize. Production will have to 
increase susbtantially in order to just keep 
up with population—it will have to increase 
still faster if it is to meet real nutritional 
needs. 

Second, as economic growth proceeds, real 
incomes will increase, and with each increase 
in income comes an increased demand for 
food. Unless enough food is available to 
meet the demands created by both increased 
numbers and higher incomes, the lack of 
food will become a significant factor limiting 
economic progress. 

It is perhaps one of the most fortunate 
coincidences of history that at a time when 
the developing nations of the world are in a 
takeoff stage in which more food is desper- 
ately needed if they are to take off success- 
fully—at that same period the developed 
nations are producing and can produce an 
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abundance so great that it is sometimes em- 
barrassing. It is up to us, from developed 
and developing countries alike, to take full 
advantage of this fortunate coincidence. 

It will not be easy. We, in the United 
States, are eager to share with others in this 
conference the experience we have gained in 
the distribution of more than $12 billion 
worth of food in our food for peace program 
during the past 9 years. We have learned 
that it is not easy to give away food. We 
have learned that careful planning and close 
cooperation with receiving nations is essen- 
tial in order to insure that the food is used 
to best advantage both to allay hunger and 
to promote local development. We have 
learned of the fears of other food-exporting 
nations, and of our own commercial export- 
ers, who are concerned lest food that is 
donated might diminish commercial demand. 
We have learned that however rigorously we 
avoid any such result it is still difficult to 
allay the fear. We have also learned how 
much depends on the capacity and ability of 
the receiving country to transport, store, dis- 
tribute, and use the food it receives to best 
advantage. 

We are only beginning to learn how effec- 
tively food aid can be used to promote eco- 
nomic growth directly. It has long been 
used, and should continue to be used, to 
relieve hunger in emergencies, and to pre- 
vent inflation in countries going through a 
stage of development I described earlier. Its 
use in school lunch and child feeding pro- 
grams is an investment in the health and 
vigor of the rising generation, and is in a 
very real sense a capital investment in human 
resources. But it is only recently that we 
have begun to develop ways that food can 
be used as a direct input for economic 
growth. 

Food is being used with dramatic success 
as part payment for work on labor incen- 
tive programs—irrigation, roadbuilding, the 
building of schools and other public facil- 
ities. It is being transformed into an invest- 
ment that helps to build cooperatives and 
other forms of private enterprise. It is being 
used to help resettlement of farmers on new 
lands, It can be used to provide a high pro- 
portion of the capital investment required 
for the development of many programs essen- 
tial for economic growth. Discussion, con- 
sultation and further experience can result 
in the improvement and extension of these 
methods of using available food as capital in 
improving agriculture and hastening eco- 
nomic development. 

Let us, here at this Congress, determine to 
find new and better ways to use to greatest 
advantage this instrument of abundance that 
we have at hand. Let us determine to over- 
come the difficulties that lie in the way of 
its maximum use. This is a challenge to 
both the developing and the developed na- 
tions. 

The highly productive nations are chal- 
lenged to find better ways and develop bet- 
ter methods—by national, multinational and 
international means—by which agricultural 
abundance can make its most constructive 
contribution to the goal of abundance for all. 

The developing nations are challenged to 
learn how to handle and use food that they 
receive, as well as to produce more domesti- 
cally. They are challenged to study and 
evaluate the techniques, methods, and insti- 
tutions that have proved effective in con- 
tributing to abundance, productivity, and 
economic growth, and to adapt all of these to 
the needs of their own people. 

Both are challenged to work together and 
coordinate their efforts toward that end. 

There are other tools available to us which 
we must perfect and use more effectively. 
It is hardly necessary to emphasize to this 
Congress the importance of the sharing of 
knowledge and experience under technical 
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assistance programs. People ranging from 
world renown scientists to young Peace Corps 
volunteers have done yeoman service in the 
campaign for freedom from hunger, through 
programs carried out by the United States 
and many other nations, and through inter- 
national activities carried out by the FAO 
and other international bodies. 

And, although it is not directly within the 
province of this World Food Congress, I be- 
lieve it is in order for us all to bear in mind 
the importance, to the overall achievement 
of our goal, of the expansion of world com- 
mercial trade. Many of the food deficit na- 
tions depend on the export of a single ex- 
portable food commodity, such as coffee, 
and to them international arrangements 
that would regularize and stabilize trade in 
that commodity are crucially important. To 
all nations, developed and developing alike, 
expanding world trade brings abundance 
closer to reality. 

I would like to conclude by repeating the 
challenge faced by this World Food Congress, 
a challenge to each one of us who par- 
ticipates in these deliberations, a challenge 
to win so complete a victory in our freedom 
from hunger campaign that we can fix our 
goal on freedom for the higher levels of liv- 
ing that can characterize an age of abun- 
dance—a challenge to use all abundance to 
create abundance for all. 

I have suggested that we consider here 
several major roadblocks that stand in the 
way of advance toward our goal. I have 
urged that we give full recognition to the 
indispensable role of food and agriculture 
in economic development. I have tried to 
point out the importance of learning how 
to build social, political, and economic insti- 
tutions under which greatest progress can be 
made. And I have urged that we here and 
now determine to make full use of the abun- 
dance we have—abundance of food and abun- 
dance of scientific and technical knowl- 
edge—as effective instruments to create 
abundance for all. 

The challenges are not easy ones, but they 
are supremely important. To meet them 
we face not only scientific and technological 
problems, but also the more formidable bar- 
riers that are social, political, and economic 
in their nature. 

There are barriers of nationalism—and 
other isms, barriers of prejudice, of outworn 
customs, of misunderstanding and lack of 
understanding. Most important, and inter- 
twined with all of these, is the barrier of 
ignorance. 

I should like to emphasize that the bar- 
rier of ignorance applies not only to the 
illiterate, not only to those who have not yet 
learned how to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, although this is 
serious enough. But the barrier of ignor- 
ance applies as well to the learned and the 
powerful—to the statesmen of the world 
who have not yet learned how to put into 
effect elements of social engineering that 
will make it easier to extend the potential 
for plenty to all people. 

The gap of ignorance that cries most urg- 
ently to be filled today is the gap between 
man's ability to create power, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, his lack of knowl- 
edge of how to control that power and di- 
rect it to the well-being of all men. For the 
same power that can destroy a city can light 
a million homes. 

It is our challenge and our responsibility 
to close that gap. 

Let us accept that challenge. 

Let it never be said of this generation 
that we were able to orbit the earth with 
satellites, but that we were unable to put 
bread and rice into the hands of hungry 
children. Let it never be said that a gen- 
eration that could literally reach for the 
stars was unable to reach for—and grasp— 
the potential for plenty, and progress, and 
peace that is at hand. 
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AFRICAN GENESIS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the emer- 
gence of sovereign nations in Africa is 
one of the major events of the 20th cen- 
tury. As all of us know, this develop- 
ment is presenting U.S. foreign policy 
with some sharp challenges to its in- 
genuity. Above all, it is giving us excel- 
lent opportunities to revitalize America’s 
dedication to our revolutionary heritage 
and our democratic traditions. 

I believe, Mr. President, we are meet- 
ing our challenges forthrightly in Africa, 
and are taking a firm stand in favor of 
freedom and independence for the peo- 
ples of that vast continent. And this is 
as it should be. The magnificent service 
given to America and the free world by 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Af- 
rican Affairs, G. Mennen Williams, is 
proudly recognized by the people of 
Michigan, who knew him as our six-term 
Governor. 

A recent development in Africa de- 
serves our attention and encouragement. 
I refer to the significant stride toward 
African unity in the charter signed in 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, creating the Or- 
ganization of African Unity. The desire 
for unity, both regional and Africa- 
wide, is dear to the heart of every Afri- 
can leader. I know this well from being 
a part of the Senate study mission which 
went to Africa in the fall of 1961. 

Americans should be happy to see the 
lively interest Africans are taking in co- 
operative endeavors. This course can be 
an important contribution to a stable 
and strong continent, and the security 
of world peace and freedom. 

An editorial on this subject appeared 
in the Washington Post on May 28, 1963. 
I commend it to Senators, and ask unan- 
imous consent, Mr. President, that the 
editorial be made a part of my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFRICAN GENESIS 

While both the Western and Communist 
worlds are in varying degrees of disarray, 
the newly independent states of Africa have 
taken a significant stride toward unity. The 
initial achievement of the meeting at Addis 
Ababa was that it was held at all. Until 
recently, some of the leaders of free Africa 
were not even on speaking terms; the new 
nations themselves were divided into rival 
blocs and the outlook seemed bleak for the 
unity that all factions professed to want. 

But the conference did take place, and 
30 independent African states laid the 
groundwork for a continental organization. 
For this, much credit is due to Emperor 
Haile Selassie, who brought the countries 
together and kept the sessions on even keel. 
“Unless political liberty for which Africans 
have for so long struggled is complemented 
and bolstered by corresponding economic 
and social growth,” the Ethiopian monarch 
asserted, “‘the breath of life which sustains 
our freedom may flicker out.” 

The new charter creating the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity will not of itself as- 
sure growth; but without some form of co- 
ordinating body, growth would be infinitely 
more difficult. Still, cohesion cannot come 
quickly among countries as different as 
Egypt and Liberia, Ghana and the Sudan, 
What made a successful start possible was 
agreement to begin gradually on functional 
problems before tackling (as Mr. Nkrumah 
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had urged) political questions first. By not 
trying to do too much, the assembled African 
states were able to do something. 

The general tenor of the remarks at Addis 
Ababa evidenced an increasing pragmatic 
temper among the African leaders. Most of 
the countries present may have been born 
yesterday, but the leadership did not react 
in a naive way to African problems. While 
there was unanimity on the question of 
eliminating colonial remnants from Africa, 
there was a marked diminution in the tend- 
ency to equate the West with wickedness 
and the East with virtue. It was gratifying 
to read Premier Sékou Touré’s sensible re- 
marks on Birmingham: “We cannot say that 
the American people are racists—racism 
exists everywhere, even in Guinea. We know 
that in the United States a fight is being 

by the Government of President 
Kennedy. We approve without reserve of 
this policy by President Kennedy.” 

Only time will tell if the bright dream of 
a united Africa will prevail. But the begin- 
ning is auspicious and the immediate goals 
are realistic. That this should have oc- 
curred under the aegis of the 71-year-old 
Emperor of Africa’s oldest independent coun- 
try confirms again Pliny’s remark that there 
is always something new out of Africa. 


JEWS AND JUDAISM IN THE SOVIET 
ORBIT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, tragic, but 
important, is the report by Dr. Richard 
C. Hertz, chairman of the Committee on 
Jews in the Soviet Orbit for the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. Dr. 
Hertz is a learned and distinguished 
citizen of Michigan, the rabbi of Temple 
Beth El, and the report he makes 
summarizing the general situation of 
Jews behind the Iron Curtain should 
be of interest and concern to all of us. 
It throws light on an aspect of the anti- 
Jewish and anti-Western program of the 
Kremlin, sometimes unnoted. For this 
reason, I ask unanimous consent that a 
portion of the report recently published 
in the yearbook of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis be made a part 
of the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JEWS AND JUDAISM IN THE SOVIET ORBIT 

(By Dr. Richard C. Hertz) 

Nearly 3 million Jews in the U.S.S.R. are 
being slowly strangled spiritually by the 
Soviet policy of forcible assimilation. Jew- 
ish identification is insisted upon by the 
government but allowed to have no real 
content. Cultural and religious discrimina- 
tion against the Jewish minority is widely 
practiced. Jewish es are gradually 
being closed, their leaders arrested and dis- 
appearing in a mysterious manner reminis- 
cent of Stalinism. No Jewish education can 
be given to the young. No Jewish schools 
and Jewish organizations are allowed. No 
Jewish religious books are published. No 
voluntary associations of Jews are permitted 
to meet. No contact with other Jewish con- 
gregations or with the outside Jewish world 
is tolerated. No young people are to be found 
in the synagogues still operating—just old 
people whom the Kremlin allows to let die 
off along with their withering Judaism and 
their faded, tattered taleisim. The young 
people seem to have little spiritual or moral 
determination to resist the drying up of the 
Jewish stream. Many have intermarried or 
surrendered to the Communist pounding 
that religion is “the opiate of the masses.” 
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Many have swallowed the Lenin-Stalin line 
about religion and today are largely anti- 
religious, atheistic, law-abiding Russian citi- 
zens. 

Meanwhile discrimination against the Jews 
is widely practiced, y in the military 
and diplomatic and higher echelons of edu- 
cation and government. Anti-Jewish feel- 
ing in Russia, so deeply rooted since the days 
of the czars, is still rampant despite Soviet 
protestations to the contrary. Jews must 
carry on their internal identification card the 
stamp “Jew” and thereby subject them- 
selves to discrimination, subtle or overt. 
Though Jews have minority status, they are 
permitted none of the rights or privileges of 
that status, such as having cultural auton- 
omy with their own press or language or 
gathering place. Jews are not permitted to 
be reunited with their families who have 
emigrated to other parts of the world. Their 
mail is censored. Jews are not permitted to 
engage in any of the national cultural ex- 
change. Every effort to arrange such an 
exchange has thus far failed to be approved 
by the Soviet authorities. 

Thus, Soviet Jews appear to be Jews with- 
out leadership, without faith, without orga- 
nization, without commitment, even without 
the will to survive as Jews. As one college 
student visiting Russian Jewry wrote home 
to his parents last summer, “Just as Cathol- 
icism in Poland, Judaism grows stronger in 
the basements and catacombs of refuge than 
in a synagogue. As for now, the Jews in 
Russia remain a chosen people—chosen for 
economic discrimination and cultural extinc- 
tion.” 

Although Mr. Khrushchev has expounded 
at great length on the sins of Stalin, he has 
completely gilded over and b the 
sins of Stalin against the Jews in his black 
years. The Jews of Russia are silent. They 
cannot speak out, and their spirit is in 
chains of fear lest the Stalinist methods re- 
turn. 

The real danger of the U.S.S.R.’s type of 
anti-Semitism is the discriminatory policy 
militating against the survival of Jews as a 
national and religious minority. It is a 
policy of cultural genocide. Soviet anti- 
Semitism is not just an official policy against 
its Jewish citizens. It is much more subtle. 
It is against Jewish culture, Jewish learning, 
Jewish religion. It is against the men who 
perpetuate those values—the rabbis, the 
teachers, the writers, the journalists, the 
poets, and others who are identified with a 
distinctly Jewish culture. By way of con- 
trast, Soviet anti-Semitism is different from 
czarist pogroms. Then it was the destruc- 
tion of Jews that was determined, but Juda- 
ism survived. Now, Jews manage to make 
a living in the U.S.S.R., but the destruction 
of Judaism is the target. 

The battle for Jewish survival runs low in 
the U.S.S.R. Time is on the side of the 
Kremlin. After 45 years of communism, 
Khrushchev does not have to make the same 
mistake as Hitler. He can patiently wait out 
the deaths of those over 60, who remember 
the days of their youth. Time is slowly de- 
Judaizing the young Russian Jews who have 
lost their synagogues, their Yeshivas, their 
Rabbis, their prayerbooks, their Bibles, their 
Talmuds, their Hebrew language. Only folk 
memories remain as a nostalgic leftover of 
the once proud and virile Russian Jewry. 

Still, as dark as the picture looks, there 
are a few—the saving remnant’’'—who have 
retained an unshaken loyalty to Judaism and 
a historic attachment to the Jewish people. 
They dare not be vocal yet, but they are 
there, strong, unmistakable, anxious to have 
contact with Jews outside of their prison 
walls, famished for some bread of the spirit. 
As long as they carry on, the time has not yet 
come to write off 3 million Jews in Russia. 
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U.S.S.R. AND THE STATE OF ISRAEL 

What about the U.S.S.R.’s relations with 
Israel this year? Only as recently as 1948, 
when Israel declared its independence, the 
U.S.S.R. rushed to the new Jewish 
state at once. But Russia’s diplomatic sup- 
port of Israel was not motivated by any love 
for Jews or for Zionism. Self-interest and 
self-advantage dictated Soviet moves as in 
all Soviet diplomatic maneuvering. Russia 
was anxious to discredit Britain and expose 
the malfeasance and chaos which British im- 
perialism had brought in its wake. This was 
effective Communist propaganda. 

However, since 1948, the U.S.S.R. has 
steadily and openly set upon a course of 
infiltration into the Middle East, wooing 
the Arabs and trying to establisa there a 
sphere of interest. This past year showed 
that Soviet power is not influential as the 
Kremlin might hope. Signs that Nasser is 
weakening his ties with Moscow came to 
light. Disappointed with its lack of suc- 
cess in the Middle East, the Kremlin initi- 
ated an even stronger propaganda drive 
against Israel. Arab realists, both in Egypt 
and in Syria, are beginning to realize that 
the vast supply of arms and economic aid 
from Moscow is not motivated by altruistic 
reasons but has been a purely political ma- 
neuver in the cold war. Russia has brought 
flerce charges against “the Zionists who 
always use imperialism to consolidate their 
position in the Middle East.” 

A new low in anti-Zionist denunciation 
was reached this year in Moscow broadcasts. 
Zionist leaders were accused of “maintaining 
links with German revenge seekers, with 
Portuguese butchers, with Franco and even 
with the extremists in Algeria.” The Zion- 
ists, the broadcasts alleged, were prepared 
to aid “everyone they thought might be 
useful with arms, espionage, information 
and everything else.” 

Even the Israeli diplomats of the Israel 
Embassy in Moscow, always trailed by Soviet 
plainclothesmen, were ordered to sit in 
a separate section of the Moscow Central 
Synagogue when they attended Sabbath 
services. This would segregate them by a 
corde sanitaire and prevent them from hav- 
ing conversation or contact with Moscow 
Jews. 

The new Soviet drive against Israel this 
year, therefore, seems like an additional 
link in the pattern of the anti-Jewish, anti- 
foreign, anti-Western program of the Krem- 
lin. It could only be construed as a fresh 
attempt to prevent a settling down of re- 
lations in the Middle East, where news of 
Israel progress and prosperity was already 
reaching Arab ears. Exploiting anti-Israel 
sentiment in the United Nations, as well 
as in the Middle East, seems motivated by 
the traditional Russian technique of fo- 
menting suspicion and insecurity, two ele- 
ments which suit Russia’s aims and have 
long been associated with her tactics for 
winning the world for the Communist con- 
spiracy. 


MEN IN WHITE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Post in an editorial on June 3 
spotlights again an area where the ef- 
forts of all must continue in order that 
racial barriers be removed. This edi- 
torial cites discrimination in making 
staff appointments in hospitals in the 
District of Columbia. 

The truth is that this problem exists 
in major cities throughout the Nation. 
Only yesterday Richard H. Austin, a 
member of the Michigan Advisory Com- 
mittee to the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, testified before the Subcommit- 
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tee on Constitutional Rights of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee in support of 
extending the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission and broadening its func- 
tions. Mr. Austin cited as one of the 
most urgent civil rights problems in 
Michigan discrimination in hospital and 
medical services, including such factors 
as denials on the basis of race of intern- 
ship and residency training, professional 
staff membership, and training of nurses. 

He added to the record of the subcom- 
mittee hearing the text of a speech by 
Frances A. Kornegay, executive director 
of the Detroit Urban League, which cited 
this as one of the critical problems facing 
Detroit. 

As the Washington Post suggests, in 
many areas in this country outside of 
the South, racial discrimination is ex- 
plained by reference to the low economic 
condition and the meager education of 
the Negro. The Washington Post re- 
minds us that such alibis cannot be ap- 
plied to the Negro professional man and 
woman. With rigorous scholastic train- 
ing and professional experience, it is 
inexcusable that Negro physicians are 
unable to obtain hospital staff appoint- 
ments so that they can minister to their 
own patients. 

This editorial reminds us once more 
of the complex and difficult challenge 
we face in assuring to all our citizens 
the right to develop and contribute their 
full abilities and skills to our commu- 
nity life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 3, 
1963] 


MEN IN WHITE 


Racial discrimination is usually defended, 
in this part of the country, with animadver- 
sions upon the low economic circumstances 
of the average Negro and his meager edu- 
cation. Discrimination is most indefensible, 
then, when it is directed at men who have 
won admisssion to the most rigorously self- 
regulated of all the professions. 

Negro physicians find it more difficult than 
their white colleagues to obtain staff privi- 
leges at most of the city’s hospitals. With- 
out these privileges, the physician must turn 
over to other men all those patients requir- 
ing hospital care. He also is cut off from 
the hospital as a center for the dissemina- 
tion of new knowledge. 

In its survey of the 10 private hospitals in 
Washington, the Urban League's hospital 
committee concluded that out of some 1,700 
active staff positions, 13 were being filled by 
Negroes. Of about 3,000 courtesy staff posi- 
tions, 112 were held by Negroes. Applica- 
tion for staff appointments requires in the 
typical case two letters of recommendation 
from staff members. It is at this point that 
the Negro application encounters difficulty. 

As one hospital explained to the league, 
turnover on active staffs is slow and some- 
times qualified Negro doctors decline ap- 
pointments because of the demands of their 
own practices. But it is quite clear that 
race is among the many reasons for the dis- 
parity in these figures. Perhaps it is not 
totally irrelevant to recall that most of these 
hospitals were built with substantial Fed- 
eral and municipal assistance. The scale of 
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the public investment there suggests that 
they hold a very broad responsibility to con- 
tribute actively to the standards of medical 
practice throughout the entire community. 


THE PASSING OF THE GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Members of the Senate to an article en- 
titled “The Passing of the General Prac- 
titioner” which appeared in the May 
issue of Medical Times. 

This article, by my friend and constit- 
uent, Dr. Max Seham, deplores the trend 
toward ever-increasing specialization in 
medicine and pays tribute to the devo- 
tion and altruism of the oldtime gen- 
eral practitioner. 

Dr. Seham points out that the general 
practitioner is not a spokesman for or- 
ganized medicine and rarely reaches 
high office in medical politics.” He is, 
however, one who knows his patients as 
individuals rather than case histories 
and reaps the rewards of personal 
friendship and social services as many 
specialists do not. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Seham’s article be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PASSING OF THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER 
(By Max Seham, M.D.) 

The general practitioner through no fault 
of his own has become a modern casualty. 
As television has supplanted to a large extent 
the neighborhood movie, as the jet has en- 
croached on the profits of the earlier aero- 
plane, so specialization in medicine is rapidly 
usurping the role of the general practitioner. 

In 1928, 74 percent of the medical practi- 
tioners were general practitioners, and 26 
percent were specialists. As of 1961, 38 per- 
cent are general practitioners and 62 percent 
specialists. Because medical education today 
favors specialization, because of the increas- 
ing trend toward specialization on the part 
of the majority of the medical students and 
because of the increasing demand on the 
part of the public for their services, there is 
a strong possibility that “the old-fashioned 
family doctor” may become obsolete. 

In my early days of practice the home of 
the patient played the most important role 
in the care of the sick. The sick were nursed 
in the home by the members of the family. 
A midwife delivered more babies than the 
family doctor, sometimes with—but usually 
without his help. Hospitals were used only 
in emergencies. Nurses were few and far be- 
tween. Home calls were more popular than 
office visits. During bad weather the doctor 
came to the patient and not the patient to 
the doctor as now. When the doctor removed 
his office from the neighborhood to the cen- 
ter of the town, the relationship became 
more impersonal, and when receptionists and 
nurses took over, the relationship was fur- 
ther formalized. Soon the care of serious 
diseases shifted from the home to the hos- 
pital; with this change, hospital services were 
reshaped to the needs of the specialists. 
This shift reduced the doctor's opportunity 
to acquire firsthand knowledge of the fam- 
ily setting and the economic status of his 
patients. 

In the primitive days of the practice of 
medicine, the general practitioner was a 
generalist. He diagnosed and treated not 
a single organ or a disease, but the whole 
man in relation to his total environment. 
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His charges were modest; he often paid for 
the prescription he wrote and he often for- 
got to send a bill for his services. 

Never have I seen such selflessness and 
altruism displayed by any other group as 
that shown by the medical profession dur- 
ing and right after the depression. While 
the bankers were still doing business as 
usual, getting an eye for an eye, and em- 
ployers were discharging old and faithful 
employees who knew not where their next 
dollar would come from, the doctors were 
carrying on their books families that were 
unable to pay for medical care, and at best 
exchanged their services for the necessities 
of life. Like my colleagues, in exchange 
for medical services, I got groceries, clothes 
and gas for my car. 

Unfortunately there are many in the med- 
ical profession who look upon the general 
practitioner as obsolete. It is of course im- 
possible for the general practitioner to pos- 
sess all the medical know-how. But that 
does not preclude him from playing an im- 
portant role in the practice of medicine. 
On the contrary he is more necessary today 
than ever. The standards of the general 
practitioner have been raised and his skill 
improved through competition with the 
specialists. The clinical and laboratory 
methods which were once used only by the 
specialists such as X-ray, the electrocardio- 
graph and other mechanical and chemical 
tests, are now part of the equipment of the 
general practitioner, or at his disposal 
through special service laboratories. Each 
year finds the general practitioner adding 
new weapons to his arsenal. It is left to the 
general practitioner to bring the resources of 
modern medicine as far as possible to peo- 
ple in smaller towns and rural areas, and 
to those in the lower income brackets in 
the larger cities. The services furnished by 
the general practitioner determine the qual- 
ity of medical care for the majority of the 
people. 

Most diseases are self-limited and usually 
respond favorabiy to “Vis Medicatrix na- 
turae” (a term coined by Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine), the curative strength of 
nature. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
about 85 percent of all diseases can be suc- 
cessfully diagnosed and treated by the gen- 
eral practitioner. The small number of 
diseases that are rare and beyond his com- 
prehension can always be referred to a con- 
sultant. General practitioners take care of 
about 75 percent of the children in this coun- 
try. In the larger centers, it has become 
customary for the obstetrician to refer new- 
borns to their favorite pediatricians. In the 
absence of pediatricians the general practi- 
tioner can well manage the preventative care 
and the minor disturbances during infancy. 

I believe that patients by and large would 

get just as efficient and competent care if 
they depended on a “generalist” in whom 
they have confidence, one who has been in 
the family for years, and who is known in the 
local community for all around competence 
and integrity. Such a doctor would cer- 
tainly want to call for consultation if he 
felt that someone else could do better than 
he or had more experience in the rarer dis- 
eases. 
It seems to me that we need more general 
practitioners rather than more specialists to 
take care of the increasing number of minor 
illnesses including psychosomatic disorders. 
We need more generalists who are more inter- 
ested in persons than in technics. The gen- 
eral practitioner will never make as much 
money as the specialist, but the intangible 
rewards of friendship and service may be 
just as great. The old-fashioned general 
practitioner enjoyed something rare which 
the modern ialist does not have, some- 
thing that could not be translated in terms 
of the dollar, a warm relationship that is ab- 
sent in the atmosphere of a consulting room 
or a hospital. 
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Too many specialists are supercilious about 
the usefulness and the ability of the general 
practitioner. They look upon him as a traf- 
fic cop directing the patient to the special- 
ist. But to interpret the findings of the spe- 
cialist, to bring comfort to the patient and 
his family in times of anxiety, and to mol- 
lify the alarm created by the is in- 
deed a worthy and necessary function. Also 
in this day of radio and television propa- 
ganda for drugs and health fads, the public 
can fall back upon the general practitioner 
for honest advice regarding the many claims 
made by drug industries. 

The general practitioner is really the key- 
stone of medical practice. It is true he does 
not make discoveries. He is rarely a writer 
of medical articles and books. He is not the 
spokesman for organized medicine and rarely 
reaches high office in medical politics. He 
does not profess to be more than he is—an 
unheralded public servant dedicated to the 
medical needs of the simple, decent, loyal 
people in his community. 

Taking up the cudgel for the general prac- 
titioner, a recent president of the Academy 
of General Practice lashed out at the “selfish 
and unscrupulous men in the profession 
whose greed is exceeded by their lack of 
integrity.” He charged that increasing em- 
phasis on specialization “forces the public 
to pay more than it should for medical care, 
wastes time and effort for both doctor and 
patient, and causes national maldistribution 
of doctors. * * * The intense competition 
between the general practitioner and the 
specialists for patients,” he adds, “has been 
largely responsible for such evils as exorbi- 
tant fees, unnecessary fee splitting.” This 
cold war is more than a personal economic 
feud among private practitioners. It denotes 
a failure of the present fee-for-service sys- 
tem in which some doctors get higher fees 
than others for the same kind of service, 
wherein some doctors gain more prestige than 
others even though they are not more de- 
serving and where the specialists have be- 
come the chosen in political power and 
wealth. 

It seems to me that the problem should not 
be labeled general practitioner versus spe- 
cialist. It can only be solved for the benefit 
of the people, by cooperation and integra- 
tion, each to do what he can do best for the 
welfare of the sick and the prevention of 
iliness. It would be a tragedy if the reward 
for his many sacrifices and individual ac- 
complishments would be liquidation by the 
competitive fee-for-service system. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HART BE- 
FORE 58TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DE- 
MOCRACY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
May 18 the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Hart] spoke at 
the 58th Annual Conference of the 
League for Industrial Democracy. His 
address includes his careful reflections 
on a number of important issues, in- 
cluding those of civil rights and congres- 
sional reform. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP A. Hart, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF MICHIGAN, 58TH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 
HOTEL AMERICANA, New YORK Crry, May 18, 
1963 
You honor me with your invitation and it 

is a good feeling to be with men and women 
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whose eyes and hearts are seeking solutions 
to the problems crowding in on our country 
today, not just identifying the problems. 

Your conference program evidences your 
awareness of the complex nature of the needs 
in our Nation today, and your determina- 
tion that we not tie an arm behind our back 
as we move to solve these problems. 

Most of the people of our country share, in 

their hearts, your desire to get on swiftly and 
constructively with a positive and hopeful 
approach. 
Yet at times it appears that a majority of 
the citizens of this most affluent of societies 
are indifferent to the hardships of the less 
fortunate—the unemployed, the underem- 
ployed, the school dropouts—or to our un- 
met needs in housing, at all levels of educa- 
tion, in health care, and the whole list of 
unmet needs. 

It was on these issues—on the proposition 
that our Nation could meet the demands of 
mid-20th century and start moving again— 
that the people cast their votes in 1960. 
There is a record of substantial accom- 
plishment in the 2% years of the Ken- 
nedy administration. We would do poorly 
to discount it. But there remains much to 
be done if, as a people, we are to gain the 
goals we set for ourselves when we brought 
a new administration to Washington. 

In these 1960’s—today—we see the con- 
vergence at one point in time of two great 
revolutionary movements in American life. 
These revolutions are speeding like great 
rivers flowing down mountains—gaining 
speed at an ever-accelerating pace. Like 
some rivers, they are moving closer to each 
other and there is a confluence where the 
rushing waters merge, and it becomes im- 
possible to distinguish between the two. 

I speak of the technical-scientific revolu- 
tion that speeds us toward automation on 
earth and the unknown of outer space. 

I speak, also, of the human revolution, 
the struggle for equal rights—civil and eco- 
nomic—by our Negro citizens which at long 
last has caught the conscience of almost 
all Americans. 

American society is a revolutionary so- 
ciety. It is within our concept of freedom 
and equality to provide for the constant 
change that must come when revolutions 
of such magnitude are underway. This mo- 
bility of our spirit and flexibility of our 
system of government gives this Nation a 
tremendous dynamism. Ours is not a static 
society, unhappy though we may be with 
delay and frustrated though we may be with 
evasion. 

As we view in some perspective the first 
of these revolutions—technological—we have 
seen a perennial state of change resulting 
from automation, mergers, industrial shifts, 
a change of product demands—textiles to 
dacron, coal to oll, wood to plastic, steel to 
aluminum, ‘Together these have been the 
elements of this technological revolution 
speeding through our lifetime. 

There are none among us who propose 
we move to restrict or stop such changes. 
The $15 billion a year spent on research and 
development in a constant, persistent search 
for new methods, for cheaper and easier ways 
to produce better products and do business, 
is wisely committed, if not always well spent. 

Parenthetically, it would be well if some 
small part of the resources on find- 
ing ways of eliminating jobs were directed 
toward creating new jobs. We have learned 
to question the old assumption that more 
jobs are the result of advance. 

Today the old occupations are less signifi- 
cant as a result of this revolution of ma- 
chines. Mining, railroads, textiles are de- 
clining and becoming steadily less important 
in our economy. Less than 175,00 coal miners 
remain in that giant of industries where 
500,000 were employed only 15 years ago. 
And it will continue to be less though new 
Ways of utilizing coal are found. 
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There are only 700,000 railroad workers to- 
day; there were 1½ million about 20 years 
And yet, given even major develop- 
ments in urban tion, the auto- 
mated rail system could be bought for a 
song today. 

The challenges these shifts in employment 
patterns present can be met but not just by 
letting nature take its course. There is 
nothing automatic about the job-producing 
potentials of automation and the technical 
revolution, and all of us know it. It fol- 
lows then that our society, our governments, 
have a direct responsibility to respond in 
the form of fiscal reform, investment in 
the public sector of our society, and in the 
programs of human betterment, not the least 
of which is education and training in its 
broadest sense. Some steps have been 
taken—much is still to be done. But before 
estimating the prospects of getting this done, 
I believe we must focus on the second revo- 
lution of our time. 

In this 100th year following the signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, we are 
witnessing the quickening onrush of the 
struggle of the American Negro to achieve 
political freedom and social equality in our 
society. Involved in this struggle is the un- 
deniable fact that to achieve these goals the 
Negro must be integrated fully into the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation. 

The pattern of history tells us unmistak- 
ably that in the struggle for human liberty 
and freedom the pace quickens, takes on new 
urgency, evokes more conflict, as the op- 
pressed people move closer to their day of 
freedom. N 

For this reason our second great revolu- 
tion in America is seemingly coming to an 
ever increasing crisis level as month follows 
month. There is no moment when the Na- 
tion again can say walt.“ Indelible on the 
minds of all the people, black and white 
alike, are the pictures of our time; this 
day—the neatly starched first grader walk- 
ing straight to her first day at a white 
school; the terror of the night at Oxford; 
the dog unleased on the kneeling demon- 
strator in Birmingham. 

Murray Kempton writes of 9-year-old 
James Gordon, of Clay, Ky., who asked his 
mother, “Mommy, why can’t I go to the 
white school?” And her reply came back, 
“If you got the guts to go, I got the guts 
to take you.” 

This is not a revolution in the South alone. 
Today’s drama is there, but no major Ameri- 
can community is untouched. And it is 
well that we understand that it is in all 
our great cities (where by 1975 85 percent 
of all the people of the Nation will live) 
that the most critical and pressing demands 
of the revolution for equality must be ful- 
filled. 

As we think of these two great revolu- 
tions as streams merging on our Nation, let 
us note the obvious effect one is having on 
the other. To the Negro worker, it is partly 
the technical revolution that is making eco- 
nomic equality so difficult. Sixty percent of 
the unemployed of Detroit today are Negroes 
although they represent only 20 percent of 
the population. It is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult for a Negro boy graduating from high 
school to find a steady job. 

In the Nation today there is no skilled 
craft in which Negroes constitute more than 
2 percent of the workers. Yet it is in the 
semiskilled and unskilled groups that the 
impact of automation strikes first. This 
conference knows the cruel fact: the rela- 
tive position of the Negro in our labor force 
has been static for many years. There is all 
too meaningful evidence that our technical 
revolution is threatening to worsen the 
Negro’s relative position. 

The roots of this phenomenon—poor 
education, inadequate housing, lack of train- 
ing, job discrimination in industry and 
union, the Negro ghettos of our cities—these 
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roots must be eliminated if our Negro citi- 
zens are to achieve full economic equality. 

We are all in essential agreement, I am 
sure, that our National Government must 
move more decisively if we are to utilize 
fully the opportunities for growth and well- 
being latent in both these revolutions. To 
fail in this can only turn these revolutionary 
forces away from their constructive poten- 
tial and bring irreparable harm to the fu- 
ture of our Nation and to freedom itself. 

Many tools exist today in on-going na- 
tional programs that must be brought to 
bear with new urgency and perspective on 
the job to be done in our cities—especially 
to make these programs work in and among 
the people of our center cities. 

Our Federal ho programs have 
financed the white suburbs of the sixties— 
they must now be redesigned to meet the 
needs of low income families and break the 
racial pattern that has worsened because of 
this neglect. The President's Executive or- 
der is one of the vital first steps by this 
administration. I am sure there will be 
more such steps, for there must be. 

Already underway are the beginnings of 
job retraining. But even these beginnings 
are hampered by restrictions requiring avail- 
ability of local jobs, lack of personnel, the 
absence of courses of study designed for the 
unskilled. We must accelerate the redirec- 
tion of our training and vocational educa- 
tion programs, It is of critical importance 
that these programs go first into the center 
city and to our Negro citizens. 

Many of our communities are facing in- 
surmountable programs in providing schools 
to meet the onrushing tide of students— 
and one of our worst school crises is cen- 
tered in our Negro communities, in down- 
town America. Old unequipped schools 
must be replaced. Teachers must receive 
better salaries. A shocking example makes 
the point: the federally assisted school 
lunch program is being used least in the 
older downtown schools, where most of our 
underprivileged children go. It’s the new 
suburban school with the new cafeteria 
that provides a noon lunch. How turned 
around can we be? 

In short, I am saying many existing Federal 
and Federal-State programs can and must 
be redirected if making them work among 
the citizens of our center cities is of high 
national priority. I believe it is. This does 
not require new legislation. It requires a 
new direction. 

But there are additional legislative moves 
that will be required if we are to meet the 
challenge of the two revolutions. 

Much of the list is well known to you: 
Tax and fiscal policy reform; meaningful aid 
to education; health care; and most impor- 
tantly, a list of unmet so-called civil rights 
measures, including an effective new ap- 
proach to equal employment guarantees. 

In an effort fully to utilize our Nation’s 
human resources, we have yet to come up 
with the kind of imaginative governmental 
innovations that conceived the TVA—whose 
anniversary we celebrate this week. Here 
was a governmental innovation which per- 
mitted utilization of the natural resources 
of a whole region of our Nation. The eco- 
nomic returns to the Nation would be enor- 
mous if we could bring to each individual 
the opportunity to achieve the full measure 
of contribution he can make to our society. 

Why the hesitancy at our national gov- 
ernmental level to move on with these jobs? 
The simple facts are that every significant 
economic or social proposal submitted to 
the Congress is affected by the political facts 
resulting from the denial to the American 
Negro of his full civil rights. It is an old, 
but sometimes forgotten, truism that there 
is a remarkably close interplay between the 
achievement of full civil and full economic 
rights in America today. 

As now constituted, we have a national 
legislative system drastically in need of inter- 
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nal reform, moving at a snail-like pace in 
an age that demands much more. Congress, 
I suspect and fear, is almost incapable of pro- 
cedural and structural reform from within— 
really basic reforms. As you know, we lost 
again the key Senate fight this year to bring 
majority rule to that body. The Presi- 
dent's victory on the House Rules Committee 
fight was a minimum victory. We have not 
freed either House of the Congress from the 
impediments to the legislative process 
which have relegated the legislative branch 
of our Government to a secondary role during 
the last three decades. 

What reforms are needed? 

Already mentioned, we need a rule to limit 
debate by a majority vote. A rule of ger- 
maneness in debate would be of tremendous 
value. There is no effective way a majority 
of a committee can express its will if the 
chairman chooses to exercise the extraordi- 
mary powers he has over committee actions. 
This should be changed. 

Joint hearings by House and Senate com- 
mittees would be appropriate in many in- 
stances—on appropriation matters, for 
example. 

Strange as it may seem, we need a rule 
whereby Senators appointed to conference 
committees to work out differences between 
the two Houses on a piece of legislation 
would be Senators who support the position 
of a majority of the Senate. Too often now 
conferees are Senators who oppose the very 
position they are to defend in conference. 

Looking back, we see the decades of the 
thirties and early forties as the decades of 
the Presidency; the decade of the fifties as 
the decade of the Supreme Court. But to do 
a job on the problems of the sixties, Congress 
must be unchained from 19th century rules, 
and brought to bear proper relationship to 
the challenges of our times. 

The President is confronted today with 
the fact that control of Congress continues 
to rest precariously with men who have 
found much of their political base in dis- 
tricts and States where Negro political par- 
ticipation was virtually unknown. 

Two critically important forces are work- 
ing throughout the South to change not only 
the political pattern of that region, but quite 
directly the political domination of the Con- 
gress. First is the increasing force of the 
Negro vote. Second is the historic Supreme 
Court decisions requiring reapportionment 
and fairer representation. Together, these 
forces will bring new life to the Congress. 
Their impact will be felt as Congress strug- 
gles with its own reform. 

These two great revolutionary streams 
merging on American life today, test our 
basic moral and constitutional beliefs. The 
political realities that seem to restrain the 
Government from moving vigorously to 
harness these rivers need critical examina- 
tion. All the tools and resources of our 
economy and Government must be unleashed 
if we are to meet these challenges success- 
fully. 

No matter where you enter the circle of 
problems, we confront the need for a better 
life and housing for one-fourth of our peo- 
ple; the challenge of automation; the strug- 
gle with our megapolis; the lack of full and 
decent employment; the need for adequate 
training and education; 100 years of delay in 
fulfilling the true meaning of the emancipa- 
tion compounds each of them and makes the 
solution of each at once more difficult and 
more urgent. 

There are many chains yet to be broken, 
economic and political. As we looked at the 
pitifully small demands of the demonstra- 
tors in Birmingham these past weeks, I hope 
everyone realized again how very far we have 
to go, how little time is left, and how very 
urgent and special must be our Nation's 
effort to get there for all of our people and 
for decency in this world. 
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GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
SCIENCE: PARTNERS IN NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
remarks on. May 23 to the 17th con- 
ference of the Board of Governors and 
the Aerospace Manufacturers Council, 
Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND SCIENCE: PART- 
NERS IN NATIONAL SECURITY 


(By Senator Henry M. JACKSON) 


I am pleased and honored by your invita- 
tion. 

I want to talk about the partnership of 
Government, business, and science which has 
evolved in the years since Pearl Harbor. 

This partnership not only made possible 
victory in the Second World War, but it is 
also the foundation of national security in 
the atomic age. It can work amazing feats 
like Telstar and Cooper's historic flight. If 
we realize its full potential, this partnership 
can make immensely important contribu- 
tions to the welfare of mankind. 

The partnership of Government, business, 
and science is here to stay. If we are going 
to make it constructive, the first requirement 
is to talk with each other—and to listen. 

I thought I would start the discussion by 
raising two matters which are at the center 
of my own concern. 

First, I think we need some plain thinking 
and plain talk about a fallacy that is taken 
for granted today in a wide circle of Ameri- 
cans. As the frustrations of the cold war 
pile up, some people are becoming susceptible 
to a new version of the devil theory of his- 
tory. 

All too often in history men have in- 
vented a villain on whom all their troubles 
could be blamed. For Marx it was the 
capitalist. For Hitler it was the Jew. For 
some among us—I have no label to apply to 
them—it is the military-industrial complex. 

Who started the cold war? Who compels 
us to spend so much of our national income 
on defense? Who blocks a nuclear test ban 
agreement and progress toward disarma- 
ment? To some Americans the answer is: 
the military-industrial complex. 

To an alarmist it is the bunch that tries to 
take over the country in a sensational novel 
like “Seven Days in May.” In the mind of 
Fred Cook, author of “The Warfare State,” 
its influence is already “supreme”—that is 
Cook's word—in every area of national life. 

What disturbs me about this notion is its 
tendency to creep into the thought of per- 
sons in responsible positions in American 
life: editors, journalists, political leaders, 
ministers, educators, businessmen, labor 
leaders, and others—there are some in each 
of these groups whose ideas tend to reinforce 
the fictions of the alarmists. 

Some people take for granted that a so- 
called “military-industrial complex” wants 
a war every so often—to stimulate business. 

This recalls Senator Nye and the muni- 
tions makers. In the thirties we so nearly 
persuaded ourselves that a munitions lobby 
had caused the First World War that we 
almost ignored the Axis threat. And is there 
any historical evidence to prove that demo- 
cratic nations with a large industrial base 
start wars? Iknowof none. Certainly, many 
military conflagrations have been lit by coun- 
tries which were weak, and did not even 
have a munitions industry. Others have 
been started by dictatorships in which a 
demagog like Hitler, bent on aggression, had 
managed to seize power. 
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Some people talk as though the reason 
for our big defense program is a conspiracy 
of some sort between the military and in- 
dustry. 

Obviously, this view ignores the three great 
factors which have compelled the United 
States, for the first time in our history, to 
create and maintain a large permanent mili- 
tary establishment—the expansionist drive 
of world communism; the historic shift of 
world power westward to the United States 
and eastward to the Soviet Union; and the 
permanent scientific and technological revo- 
lution. 

Some people talk as though the arms race 
is a fact of modern life leading straight to 
catastrophe—and that this is due to the 
weight of the industrial-military combina- 
tion. 

But what arms race are people talking 
about? The United States is not engaged 
in an arms race. We are not even trying 
to build as many arms as possible as fast 
as possible. We could easily build more and 
build them faster. What we are trying to 
do is to build a defense establishment ade- 
quate, together with allied forces, to uphold 
our vital interests and to keep the peace. 

The maintenance of international peace 
and security depends, first of all, on a power 
relationship which will discourage expan- 
sionist states from using force to expand. 
It depends, if you will, not on a balance of 
power—in which the strength of the peace- 
keeper is just equal to that of the peace- 
upsetter—but on an imbalance of power 
favorable to the defenders of peace. 

And, of course, this is exactly why dis- 
armament or arms control is a difficult goal 
to achieve. The would-be aggressor is not, 
and cannot be, satisfied with this power 
relationship, He is unwilling to accept any 
arms control agreement which can be relied 
upon to preserve international peace and 
security, because he must upset the peace 
to achieve his aims. 

No one supposes that the purposes of the 
United States can be accomplished merely by 
military power. It can defend the frontiers 
of freedom and keep open the opportunities 
to act with others to build a truly peaceful 
world order. But, though military power 
alone will not achieve our purposes, ade- 
quate military power is a precondition to 
their achievement. 

Let us debate the real issues on the merits. 

Obviously, the price of national security 
these days is high. Obviously, too, we rely 
mainly on private industry to do most of 
the research and build most of the new 
weapons systems needed for national de- 
fense—and I believe that is the way all of 
us would want it. 

Those who think our defense program is 
too large should say where they think it 
could safely be reduced. Nothing is gained 
when they attack a vague, undefined “they” 
by giving them an ominous and conspira- 
torial label. 

Now I come to my second point: How are 
we going to assure, so far as humanly possi- 
ble, the integrity of our defense procure- 
ment system? 

Defense business is big business, running 
annually into the billions. The livelihood 
of some communities is heavily dependent 
on it. The success or failure of defense bids 
may mean life or death for large and small 
business firms. In these circumstances there 
is a strong and understandable temptation 
to influence procurement decisions, if 
possible. 

We want a procurement system in which 
everyone has confidence—even when he 
loses out—confidence that it is a system in 
which decisions are made on the merits. 
This confidence depends above all on rules 
of the game that are known and understood 
by all concerned and apply impartially to all. 
They should be as tamperproof as human 
ingenuity can make them. 
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Over recent years the controlling principle 
has been competition on its merits—to get 
the best weapons system at the lowest possi- 
ble cost to the Government. Professional 
military committees, helped and assisted by 
career civilian scientists and technical peo- 
ple, have had the responsibility to recom- 
mend what weapon best meets their require- 
ments, within the terms of a competition 
explicitly set out at the start. 

This tested system has been virtually 
tamperproof—because it involved so many 
professional people—civilian and military— 
with professional careers, drawn from dif- 
ferent services, checking and balancing each 
other. There have been so many expert and 
qualified people in the process that no lobby 
and no politician could reasonably expect 
to influence their conclusions. 

There is nothing accidental about the 
procurement system that has worked so 
well over the years. It is based on the les- 
sons of experience in awarding billions of 
dollars of military work under several ad- 
ministrations. It has built-in guarantees 
which guard against the arbitrary or ca- 
pricious acts of any one person. 

Moreover, reliance on the recommenda- 
tions of military-professional committees, 
and the integrity of their procedures, has 
provided a Secretary of Defense and a Presi- 
dent the protection they need to help fend 
off the political pressures that tend to focus 
on their offices. 

The procurement system was not devised 
overnight, But it can be destroyed over- 
night. If we violate the tested system and 
abuse its basic principles, I believe we open 
the entire procurement process to the spoils 
system and to graft—political and industrial 
pressures on the White House and from the 
White House, and similar pressures on a 
Secretary of Defense and from a Secretary 
of Defense. 

Industrial contractors, rather than trying 
to meet the exacting standards of stiff com- 
petition and professional military evaluation 
boards, would be led to put major emphasis 
on pressures and influence where it could 
count. This could disastrously compromise 
the quality of weapons for the free world 
arsenal. 

The controlling principle of competition 
on its merits, as I see it, does not preclude 
including in the original conditions and 
terms of a competition provisions that some 
percentage of work under the contract should 
be done in areas officially designated as de- 
pressed or areas of high unemployment. But 
this, or any other public interest condition, 
should be set forth in the original terms 
of the competition—and not introduced ar- 
bitrarily at the close of the competition. 

Civilian control is not in question or in 
doubt with the military. No military man 
today is raising the slightest question as to 
their subordination to civilian control. 

But civilian control does not mean civillans 
make all the decisions, or that civilians are 
entitled to make arbitrary decisions. And 
one clear occasion when civilian control 
could be called into doubt is when civilian 
Officials encourage a defense procurement 
system that invites tampering and becomes 
shot full of political rinky-dink. 

Few elements are more decisive to the 
survival of freemen than having the best 
weapons. We need to think long and hard 
before we lend ourselves to any procurement 
system that could give us second-rate weap- 
ons. 

In conclusion, let me just add this: I be- 
lieve that problems are things to be tackled 
with the conviction that what man has 
messed up, man can straighten out. 

But we have to look at the problems 
squarely, honestly, and fearlessly. One re- 
calls the man who said: “Don’t confuse me 
with the facts. My mind already is made 
up.” No convenient cliches can provide an- 
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swers to problems that thinkers of the last 
century did not imagine. 

In recently before our subcom- 
mittee which is studying national security 
administration, General Norstad made this 
wise comment: “Sometimes people talk as 
though success were a state of affairs in 
which there were no problems. But as I see 
it a successful country, like a successful man, 
will never see the day that does not bring 
a fresh quota of problems, and the mark 
of success is to deal with them effectively.” 


PHYSICAL FITNESS—A LIVING 
EXAMPLE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, re- 
cently a rather remarkable feat took 
place which I am anxious to call to the 
attention of my colleagues. Mr. Harry 
Duell, Park Rapids, Minn., completed a 
90-mile walk from that city of Fargo, 
N. Dak. The amazing aspect of his feat 
is that Mr. Duell is 73 years of age. The 
Hubbard County Independent of Park 
Rapids, commended Mr. Duell on his ac- 
complishment in a recent editorial. As 
the editorial notes: 


The abilities and qualities which enabled 
him to do it are the characteristics which 
make Harry Duell worthy of being called a 
living example to all the people of America, 
whether they be 9 or 90. 


C. B. (Bud) Wilkinson, Consultant to 
the President on Physical Fitness, 
singled out Mr. Duell for his walk as an 
indication of the value of a sound phys- 
ical fitness program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Hubbard County Inde- 
pendent along with the letter to Mr. 
Duell from Mr. C. B. (Bud) Wilkinson, 
be included in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


A LIVING EXAMPLE 


Harry Duell, age 73, recently completed a 
90-mile walk, from Park Rapids to Fargo. 
The apparent reason for this almost unbe- 
lievable feat was to publicize the Park Rapids 
High School Band, the Park Rapids resort 
area, and the Fargo Band Festival, in which 
more than 5,000 youngsters participated. 

These are worthy causes in themselves, but 
the real reason he did it and the abilities 
and qualities which enabled him to do it 
are the characteristics which make Harry 
Duell worthy of being called a living example 
to all the people of America, whether they 
be 9 or 90. 

First of all, he has always kept himself in 
excellent physical condition, never indulg- 
ing in smoking or drinking or in any excesses 
which would impair his body. This is only 
part of the reason. 

He made the effort because his good friend 
R. H. Barry asked him if he would like to 
do it, and he likes to do things for his 
friends. Also, we believe he realizes, sub- 
consciously at least, that his approach to 
life is a good example to young people. 

A very humble man, Harry was more con- 
cerned about the other people involved than 
about himself. Once embarked on the proj- 
ect, he was anxious to complete it success- 
fully so he wouldn't let anyone down. 

After the first day out, his feet were so 
badly blistered a doctor said he’d never make 
it and would have preferred Harry to stay 
in bed. With characteristic determination, 
Harry treated his feet, took all the precau- 
tions possible and went on to finish what 
he started. 
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Well meaning persons offered him rides to 
relieve the strain and make it easier for him. 
Harry was indignant; he would not “budge” 
1 inch. He said, “I said I would walk 90 
miles and I'll walk the full 90 miles.“ 

He gained nothing for himself by this 
effort. He did it for others and for the good 
example he could set for them. He did it 
humbly and with complete integrity. He 
was the one who was concerned for everyone 
else and cheered the rest of us up when it 
looked rough. 

We didn’t know Harry Duell when it 
started, but we have learned much from him 
and have a great respect and admiration for 
this man. We now feel privileged to think 
of him as a good and cheerful friend. 

Everyone in America would do well to 
follow the examples he sets before us— 
congratulations. 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 8, 1963. 
Dear Mr. DUELL: The President joins me 
in expressing congratulations upon your 90- 
mile walk. Your youthful vigor and enthu- 
slasm vividly illustrate for all Americans the 
value of regular exercise. We appreciate 
your assistance in stimulating public inter- 
est in the physical fitness program, 
Sincerely yours, 
C. B. WILKINSON, 
Consultant to the President 
on Physical Fitness. 


COMMENDATION OF PROGRAM OF 
NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Dr. James 
V. Warren, the president of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, recently wrote 
Dr. Ralph E. Knutti, the Director of the 
National Heart Institute, to convey the 
congratulations and the high regard of 
the American Heart Association Re- 
search Committee, a group of eminent 
scientists in the field of cardiovascular 
research, for the program of the National 
Heart Institute. The endorsement of the 
American Heart Association Research 
Committee for the progress we are mak- 
ing in combating heart diseases through 
the National Heart Institute is high 
praise and richly deserved recognition, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter of Dr. Warren printed at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, March 7, 1963. 
Dr. RALPH E. KNUTTI, 
Director, National Heart Institute, 
Bethesda, Må. 

Deak Dr. Knurti: The American Heart 
Association Research Committee, composed 
of scientists in the field of cardiovascular 
research has asked me to transmit to you 
their views concerning the research program 
of the National Heart Institute. Iam pleased 
to do this because I am synipathetic with 
the observations that they wish to make. 

The Heart Association’s committee con- 
gratulates the National Heart Institute and 
its National Advisory Heart Council on their 
program. In particular, they know the pro- 
ductive intramural research activities, in- 
cluding the well known epidemiological 
study of coronary artery disease and hyper- 
tension in Framingham, Mass. They also 
commend the Institute on the broad and 
significant role in many of the important 
advances in the cardiovascular field since 
establishment of the Institute in 1948. A 
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particular feature of this program has been 
that the investigator has been able to pursue 
his search for new knowledge with a mini- 
mum of restriction and a maximum of ef- 
fectiveness. 

Members of the American Heart Associa- 
tion Research Committee note, however, that 
recent hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations of the U.S. 
House of Representatives (Fountain com- 
mittee) were critical of certain aspects of 
the extramural program of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. It is unfortunate that 
although only a small fraction of the pro- 
gram appears to have been directly involved, 
the implication has been made that the 
criticism applied to a sizable portion of this 
extramural support activity. Although cer- 
tain changes in administrative procedure 
for research awards may be necessary as 
the extramural program matures and ex- 
pands, the research committee of the Ameri- 
can Heart Association wishes to reaffirm its 
confidence in the research support program 
of the National Heart Institute. Our com- 
mittee has grave concern that as a result 
of these investigations restrictions may come 
into effect that would seriously interfere 
with the quest for new scientific knowledge. 

As a physician and medical scientist, I 
am pleased to transmit the foregoing senti- 
ments of the American Heart Association 
Research Committee and assure you that 
the Association looks forward to continued 
cooperation between the Institute and the 
Association as together we continue to move 
along the path leading to ultimate conquest 
of cardiovascular diseases. 

Sincerely yours, 
James V. WARREN, M.D. 


THE PRESIDENT'S TAX PROGRAM 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, a 
little over a month ago, I inserted in the 
Recor» an editorial dealing with facets 
of the President’s tax program which ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun. I said at 
that time that I was disturbed over the 
reception which the President’s tax pro- 
gram had been receiving. Needless to 
say, I am still concerned. 

I am convinced of the importance of 
reducing our present level of unemploy- 
ment, stimulating industrial investment, 
and raising our rate of economic growth. 
I believe that proposals to revise our tax 
rates downward are an important factor 
in accomplishing these objectives. 

Recently, the Sun had an editorial 
commenting on the endorsement by 50 
of the country’s corporate leaders of the 
administration’s tax-cut proposal. I hail 
this as a significant push for the Presi- 
dent’s program, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Apr. 27, 
1963] 


How To Grow 


Half a hundred of the country’s corporate 
leaders, with some 200 more expected to 
concur, have given the administration's tax 
cut proposal the push it may need for 
passage. 

The group was formed at the suggestion 
of the „but as a spokesman makes 
plain it “wrote its own script.” While it 
does not agree in detail with the President's 
tax program, and while many members un- 
doubtedly have their particular points of 
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disagreement, the group comes out squarely 
and persuasively in favor of Mr. Kennedy's 
main thesis. 

Applying the principles of private business 
to the national economy, these executives are 
unimpressed by the argument that because 
the national economy today is better off 
than had been foreseen, nothing need be 
done. They believe that with the national 
economy, as with a corporation, a fair situa- 
tion must be exploited to create a better. 

They are dissatisfied with the economy's 
rate of growth, and believe it should and 
can be accelerated. 

One way of creating faster growth, they 
are convinced, is through substantial tax 
cuts soon. They emphasize the necessity for 
governmental economies, and call for a 
“reasonable balance between Federal income 
and expendit at an early date, but for 
this year they put tax cuts above budget bal- 
ancing. That is, they agree essentially with 
Mr. Kennedy’s and Mr. Dillon’s contention 
that the way to sound budgets lies through 
economic growth. 

The business executives suggest that any 
broad tax reforms be postponed, a view close 
to the one that the President—whose initially 
proposed reforms are a hodgepodge of some 
good and a lot of bad—has been coming 
around to. They see a lowering of the tax 
structure as the priority reform, and they 
are right. 

These powerful businessmen are not saying 
that what’s good for them is good for the 
country. They put it the other way round: 
What’s good for the country is good for them, 
and for all, Their contribution to the tax 
discussion is most valuable, for its tone of re- 
sponsibility and as much or more for its 
expression of vision and confidence. 


FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
May 26, there appeared an editorial in 
the New York Times calling for a renewed 
3 to solve the so-called farm prob- 
em.“ 

For many years now I have watched 
the evolution of our farm program with 
some misgivings. I have consistently 
opposed the extension of this program, 
which I felt merely continued woefully 
ineffective Government participation in 
our farm economy. 

Most recently, I vigorously opposed the 
adoption of the Feed Grain Act. As we 
all know, it passed. I also opposed and 
urged the farmers of Maryland to vote 
“No” on the wheat referendum. The 
farmers of Maryland voted against the 
imposition of the most stringent set of 
price and production controls ever im- 
posed on any segment of the American 
economy by more than a 4 to 1 vote. I 
applaud their action and the action of 
the farmers throughout the country. 

Opposition alone would be irrespon- 
sible. I believe that it is now our duty to 
evolve new solutions for this thorny 
problem. Because the Times editorial 
writer has expressed so well the present 
situation vis-a-vis our agricultural econ- 
omy, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the attached editorial printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BATTLE Over FARM POLICY 

Now that the administration has lost its 
fight for rigid controls over wheat produc- 
tion, the battle over farm policy enters a 
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new and crucial stage. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman is tempted to let 
the farmers stew in their own juice and 
discover for themselves. the harsh realities 
of an abrupt return to the free market. The 
Republicans want to make political hay out 
of the wheat vote by continuing to offer 
protection to the farmers. Either course 
would be a mistake. 

The administration has to face up to the 
fact that wheat is too important to be left to 
the wheat growers. President Kennedy, who 
won the White House in 1960 without the aid 
of the farm States, may stick to his posi- 
tion, taken before the referendum, that the 
administration will resist any attempt to bail 
out the farmer. Like the old gray mare, 
the farm vote isn’t what it used to be. 
Moreover, the Department of Agriculture can 
cite the precedent of 1939, when the tobacco 
growers rejected controls only to restore them 
the following year after suffering a severe 
drop in income. 

But the price of doing nothing on wheat, 
the Nation’s largest field crop and third 
largest cash crop, is enormous. It will mean 
a vast addition to our already swollen 
granaries and poverty for many marginal 
farmers. It is unfair to punish farmers for 
their decision when the Government’s past 
policies are at least partly responsible for 
the present situation. 

Even the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, champion of the free market in agri- 
culture and leader of the fight against con- 
trols, does not favor complete abandonment 
of the farmer. But its proposals, and those 
sponsored by Republicans in Congress, 
amount to a reward for defeating the ad- 
ministration, Their plan of a handout, of 
greatest benefit to the big and efficient farm 
units, would be an even bigger mistake, be- 
cause it would do nothing to eliminate either 
poverty or the surpluses. 

With farmers turning thumbs down on 
high price supports and tight controls, the 
only permanent solution lies in a return to 
& free market, while the Government takes 
steps to spare farms unnecessary hardship 
in making the transition. This means the 
gradual elimination of all price supports 
on crops, which will restore a single price 
system in both the domestic and world mar- 
kets. Direct payments should be made to 
marginal farmers, who should be encouraged 
to leave agriculture by being given retrain- 
ing. Direct payments also should be made 
to all farmers who agree to curb or divert 
production. 

The road back to a free market will not 
be short or easy. Nor will it be inexpen- 
sive. But the problem of plenty amid pov- 
erty will grow worse if the administration 
and its opponents remain attached to the 
old and unworkable solutions. The only 
hope is in a brandnew approach that will 
end the overproduction of crops and sub- 
standard farm incomes. 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF 

WASHINGTON NATIONAL AND 
DULLES INTERNATIONAL AIR- 
PORTS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
February 7, I introduced in the Senate S. 
738, which would divest the Federal 
Aviation Agency of the responsibility for 
ownership and operation of Washington 
National and Dulles International Air- 
ports. By so doing, it would eliminate an 
important conflict of interest which 
presently threatens the economic life of 
Baltimore’s Friendship Airport. Under 
present law, the Federal Aviation Agency 
is charged with regulating air commerce 
in order to promote its development and 
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safety in the public interest. Also under 
current law, it is charged with the owner- 
ship and operation of airports which 
compete with other airports that are 
subject to its regulations. It is my firm 
belief that such an arrangement is con- 
trary to the public interest as well as 
the public safety. 

The citizens of the State of Maryland 
and of the city of Baltimore, on their 
own behalf and through their elected 
representatives, have been making a very 
great effort since the opening of Dulles 
International Airport at Chantilly, Va., 
to prevent this new facility from under- 
mining the service and economy of 
Friendship Airport. 

Every effort has and is being made on 
the part of Maryland’s elected officials 
to bring about a proper solution to this 
problem. Friendship Airport has no fear 
of open and fair competition. Friend- 
ship Airport is threatened by the with- 
drawal of flights to the new Dulles fa- 
cility, resulting from its accreditation by 
the CAB as the official Washington area 
airport for jet service. 

These efforts on the part of Maryland 
officials are being reinforced in many 
significant ways by the efforts of busi- 
ness and civic groups and individual 
citizens throughout the State. Many of 
my colleagues may have noticed in their 
travels through surrounding Maryland 
the thousands of automobiles carrying 
bumper stickers urging continued sup- 
port for Friendship Airport. 

I have recently received a resolution 
of the County Council of Baltimore 
County which urges industry, commerce, 
and private citizens throughout Mary- 
land to continue their exclusive use and 
support of Friendship International Air- 
port. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this resolution printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 7 


Whereas since the construction and open- 
ing of the multimillion dollar air terminal 
in Chantilly, Va., known as Dulles Inter- 
national Airport, the use of Friendship In- 
ternational Airport as a passenger terminal 
has been greatly affected; and 

Wherear the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce estimates that Baltimore is losing 
more than $1,000 per day as a result of un- 
fair competition from Dulles, which they 
believe results from the FAA acting as both 
airline policeman and airport landlord; and 

Whereas this loss of business to Baltimore 
is adversely affecting not only Baltimore City, 
but also the surrounding metropolitan area, 
including Baltimore County; and 

Whereas it is the feeling of the County 
Council the leaders of industry and com- 
merce and the private citizens should be 
made aware of the need for support of 
Friendship International Airport and be 
encouraged to give and promote such sup- 
port: Now therefore, be it, 

Resolved by the County Council of Balti- 
more County, Md., this first day of May, 
1963, That industry, commerce and private 
citizens be urged to use and support Friend- 
ship International Airport exclusively and to 
foster and promote its exclusive use and 
support throughout the Baltimore Metro- 
politan area; be it further 

Resolved, That the citizens urge their 
elected representatives of the Senate and 
Congress of the United States to promote 
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and support an increase of airline service 
to and from Friendship International Air- 
port; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the two U.S. Senators and eight 
Representatives to the Congress from the 
State of Maryland. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the County News Week 
in Baltimore County, Md., there ap- 
peared a report on present operations 
at the new Dulles facility at Chantilly, 
Va. In the interests of having the rec- 
ord perfectly clear, and because I am 
certain that my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in the present status of this multi- 
million dollar project, I ask unanimous 
consent that this report be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AIRPORT REPORT 


From the air and from the ground, Dulles 
International Airport is a dream come true. 
Set down boldly with the help of millions 
upon millions of the taxpayers’ dollars, Dul- 
les is everything an airport should be—and 
then some. To say that no expense has been 
spared to create this colossus would be an 
understatement of fact. 

Passengers—few as they may be—never 
really get a good look at the monster they 
and millions of other nonflying Americans 
have created. To get the proverbial bird's- 
eye-view, one needs to fly into the fleld in a 
light aircraft at about 8,000 feet on a clear 
afternoon. This we did late last week. 

Much as we hate the word “complex” to 
describe a king-size engineering venture, the 
word does have its uses—especially when it 
comes to Dulles International. For Dulles 
is not an airport at all, but a mammoth 
labyrinth of endless concrete runways, taxi- 
ways, aprons and buildings spread out over 
@ vast area of virgin countryside. It has, in 
fact, including the airlines and their would- 
be passengers, no real relationship to any- 
thing, Perhaps Dulles can best be com- 
pared to Brazil’s enormously expensive and 
completely unusable capital, Brasilia. 

Fifteen minutes out of Dulles over down- 
town Washington we called the tower for 
routine clearance. The crisp voice of the 
FAA employees came back instantly loud 
and clear. “Proceed on present course. No 
local traffic.” This was the tipoff on what 
we were to find. No traffic—local or other- 
wise—is the bane of Dulles’ existence. 

In making our approach to the fleld, two 
large jet aircraft—one TWA and the other 
American—crouched snugly in front of 
their hangars a country-mile from the Ad- 
ministration Building. These two and a 
few private aircraft such as ours were the 
only flying machines in evidence. 

Since our objective was the main terminal 
building, we switched over, upon landing, 
to the “ground control” frequency and re- 
quested permission to park our peanut size 
airplane on the wide, glistening concrete 
apron. “Permission denied. Proceed to 
parking area for private aircraft.” 

We proceeded for about 8 minutes and 
finally wound up away off in the boondocks, 

Half a dozen light airplanes were parked 
on the broad concrete apron in front of 
the offices of the company which has the 
concession to handle noncommercial planes. 
We were directed to a spot hard by a chemi- 
cal outdoor privy and relieved of a $2.50 land- 
ing fee charge. This fee, fortunately, in- 
cluded a station wagon ride to and from the 
main terminal about a half mile away. 
“How's business?” we inquired of the station 
wagon driver. He gave us a sickly, hollow 
laugh. 
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If the terminal building at Dulles Inter- 
national has received no architectural 
awards, it is somebody’s serious oversight. 
Bold, challenging in design, well laid out and 
encompassing another vast “complex” of 
stores, escalators, a nursery, duty-free shop, 
waiting rooms, a memorial court, and any- 
thing else you care to mention, the terminal 
could pass for a mausoleum anywhere. A 
lone, elderly woman was the sole occupant 
of the enormous waiting room. Less than 
half of the airline ticket counters were 
manned. And the principal customers at 
the glittering news and cigarette counters, as 
far as we could judge, were terminal em- 
ployees. 

Like cats who had been caught swallow- 
ing canaries, all of the permanent staff at 
Dulles seemed to be acutely embarrassed by 
the lack of activity at the facility. When 
asked whether she was doing much business, 
the pretty girl who ran the duty-free shop 
for outgoing oversea passengers (Bourbon 
whiskey, men’s toiletries, razors and the 
like) laughed wryly and replied: “Are you 
kidding?” Upon being pressed as to the ac- 
tual volume of daily business, the fair 
maiden immediately took fright and advised 
us that we would have to take this financial 
matter up with the owner of the concession 
who operated out of an office in downtown 
Washington, 

The busiest ticket counter, leased by 
United Airlines and boasting three uni- 
formed employees and no passengers, were 
extremely gushy when asked to pose for a 
photograph. Near panic ensued when we 
proclaimed ourselves representatives from 
Baltimore’s Friendship International and 
the spokesman for the group, with pathos in 
his voice, said: “We ain't saying nothing.” 

The only really aggressive person we met 
on our entire tour of Dulles International 
was a gentleman in uniform who looked like 
a cross between a brigadier general in the 
Mexican Army and the doorman in front of a 
snappy Park Avenue hotel. His superbly 
embroidered shoulder patch (FAA) pro- 
claimed him to be a guard employed by the 
Government which not only runs the air- 
port but is currently engaged in the dubious 
distinction of trying to thug reluctant air- 
lines into using this all but vacant facility. 

“Hey, Mac,” he said eyeing the camera, 
“are them photographs going to be for pub- 
lication? If so, you ain’t supposed to be 
taking them in here without permission.” 

We explained quite patiently that Dulles 
International, as a creature of us poor tax- 
payers, is public property and that permis- 
sion to take photographs of property for 
which we, personally to some small extent, 
had paid for was ridiculous, 

Mr. FAA demanded that all three of us 
descend to the bowels of the terminal where 
the captain of the guard was located. We 
countered by refusing to go and suggesting 
that the captain of the guard ascend to the 
main waiting room and interview we in- 
significant fellows who were paying his sal- 
ary. Mr. FAA retired to a nearby telephone 
and came back with the word that the cap- 
tain of the guard did not want to see us 
and that we were free to take any number of 
photographs without interference. 

Two rather unusual features of the ter- 
minal building rather struck our fancy. One 
was the subterranean swimming pool which 
served as the catchment basin for a spout 
of water reminiscent of a whale blowing off 
steam. This not unimpressive bit of ma- 
sonry, we gathered, was by way of being a 
tribute to the late Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, for whom the airport is named. 
Much more frightening from the taxpayers’ 
standpoint is the enormous line of enor- 
mously costly “mobile lounges” which, most- 
ly unused, line the front apron of the ter- 
minal building. The function of these 
self-propelled mastodons which are nearly the 
size of a freight car is to transport passen- 
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gers from the terminal to the waiting jets 
which are located 5 or 6 minutes away across 
the giddy convolutions of concrete and 
greensward. 

If ever the taxpayers were had in a big 
way, this is it, this is it, this is it. 

Nearly half or more of the passenger 
ticket counters at Dulles International are 
not presently manned. However, each of 
these vacant counters has a direct-line phone 
on the counter to the offices of the airline 
in downtown Washington. We picked up a 
couple at random. In each case we an- 
nounced ourselves as an incoming passenger 
from the West awaiting service to another 
city. And here are the answers we got from 
polite young ladies at the other end of the 
direct line. 

Allegheny Airlines: “No, we aren't running 
any service out of Dulles. No, we don’t know 
when service out of Dulles will start. Yes, 
we do have a plane to Harrisburg later this 
afternoon from Washington National, but 
you had better leave in plenty of time to get 
into town. The limousine service out there 
isn't very good so far.” 

Lake Central: “Where did you say you 
are? Oh, Dulles. No, as far as I know 
we don’t have any plans to run air service 
out of Dulles at the present time. You'll 
have to come downtown in a limousine to 
catch one of our flights out of Washington 
National.” 

Suddenly the tomb-like silence was broken 
by an electrifying announcement. American 
Airlines evening flight to the west coast 
would shortly be boarding. We rushed to 
the American counter, where about 18 pas- 
sengers were checking in. All of the airline 
employees at the other counters rallied 
around to watch this phenomenon. Bags 
were weighed, tickets were checked, and the 
passengers were herded into the midsection 
of the waiting room where one of the num- 
bered gates suddenly lit up. 

And then, wonder of wonders, the “mobile 
lounge” ambled slowly up the apron, opened 
its doors and engulfed the paying customers. 

Having watched the grand finale, we re- 
turned by station wagon to our small plane 
near the portable chemical privy. As we re- 
threaded the maze of concrete taxiways, we 
called the tower. We were advised to hold 
short of the runway until the American Air- 
lines jet had cleared the field. The huge 
red and silver plane roared smoothly down 
the 11,500-foot runway in front of us, was 
silhouetted briefly against the setting sun 
and then disappeared into the darkening 
skies, 

Once more came the crisp voice from the 
tower. Almost apologetically the tower op- 
erator informed us that it would not be 
necessary to taxi to the end of the runway. 
“You still have 4,200 feet of runway from 
your intersection. I think that will be 
enough.” 

Our little plane rose easily after a run of 
about 1,200 feet and we left Dulles Inter- 
national to darkness and an army of em- 
Ployees looking for customers. 


GRADUATION DAY ADDRESS BY 
VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON AT 
U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
graduates of our great Military and Na- 
val Academies have played distinguished 
and significant roles in American life 
throughout our history, They continue 
to make an inestimable contribution to 
our Nation’s strength, to the preserva- 
tion of our freedom, and to the protec- 
tion of free peoples throughout the 
world, 

Now that the air age has progressed 
into the space age, the Air Force Acad- 
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emy promises to make similar contribu- 

tions—on our own planet and beyond. 

Since 1845, the U.S. Naval Academy 
has been located at Annapolis, Md. My 
State is proud to be the traditional home 
of the Academy, and of the many young 
men who have taken advantage of the 
opportunities for service which the 
Academy offers. 

Yesterday 871 young officers were 
graduated from the Naval Academy. 
The commencement address was deliv- 
ered by the Vice President of the United 
States, Lynnpon B. Jounson. It is with 
great confidence in the futures of these 
young men and the contributions they 
will make to our society, and with great 
pride that I ask unanimous consent to 
have the Vice President's remarks 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JouHnson U.S. Naval. ACADEMY JUNE 5, 
1963—THE INTEGRITY OF NATIONAL STRATEGY 
I am proud as a citizen to come to this 

honored institution and to have a part in 

the graduation exercises for the Naval 

Academy class of 1963. 

I am also proud for certain personal rea- 
sons to be here—the first being, the uniform 
of a naval officer which I was privileged to 
wear in the South Pacific in 1942; and the 
second being, a certain pin of a kind well 
known to each of you—and to your fiances— 
which is worn by my older daughter, at least 
most of the time. 

I would not, of course, want to leave any 
impression of partiality to one service. The 
Army Chief of Staff in the early thirties, Gen. 
Malin Craig, once told President Roosevelt, 
“Sir, I don’t mind when you speak of the 
Army as ‘them,’ but I find it disturbing that 
you always refer to the Navy as us.“ 

On this day 30 years ago, in 1933, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was the speaker here—and he 
awarded the bachelor of science degree for 
the first time in the Naval Academy’s history. 
I know each of you is proud of your new 
commission. I am sure you are equally 
proud of your degree. 

You have completed a demanding and 
difficult 4-year course at the finest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. You go now to 
what is—what must always be—the strongest 
Navy on the seas. 

There is no contradiction in our Nation’s 
reliance upon classroom and campus for 
training those to be entrusted with the lead- 
ership of our arms. On the contrary, it 
would be incompatible with our character as 
a Nation if those who command our fleets 
and armies were not trained first in the 
values of the society they defend. 

The world you confront today is a com- 
plex world. Yet complex as it is, the choices 
of the world in this period are greatly sim- 
plified. We have—and mankind has with 
us—the choice of freedom or slavery, liberty 
or tyranny, alliance or subjugation, cooper- 
ation or destruction. 

The basic choices are not hard. Actually, 
they are easy choices—and we in America 
made them long ago. But the choice once 
made is not so simply fulfilled. Choosing 
freedom and having freedom are two entirely 
different exercises—and keeping freedom is 
the most complex and difficult of all. 

A hazard of our open society is the tend- 
ency to assume that the simple choice simply 
made will be fulfilled by a succession of other 
simple choices. But this is not the case. 
If given your choice, I suppose some few 
of you might choose the life of an admiral 
over the life of a midshipman—or even of 
an ensign. That choice is simple. But with 
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all due respect to your past 4 years, the 
choices an admiral must make are hardly 
so simple as the choice between his rank 
and yours. 

Americans have made their choice of free- 
dom. But there is a less than perfect under- 
standing among us that decisions necessary 
to support, preserve, and extend that free- 
dom are not so simple nor are they so simply 
made. 

In the history of our American politics, 
the traditional partisan appeal has been a 
promise to the people of a better life. Gen- 
erations of political leaders have offered to 
the people the hope of “a full dinner pail,” 
“a chicken in every pot,” “two cars in every 
garage,” “a square deal,” “a new deal,” “a 
fair deal.” If sometimes the words have gone 
sour—to the embarrassment of the political 
“ins” and the delight of th: political 
“outs’—this cumulative promise of a better 
life at home is a promise fulfilled. 

But in recent years, there appears to be 
a new climate of thought in which some 
chant slogans that are not merely extrava- 
gant but totally illusory—and dangerous to 
our existence as a free people. 

The path of responsibility is described as 
appeasement. Highsounding—but low con- 
tent—phrases are put forward as spurious 
alternatives to national policy. 

We are told that we should take “strong 
action” and our international troubles will 
evaporate. But when the advocates of this 
“strong action” are pressed for specifics they 
offer only “strong” words—like the little boy 
shouting defiance at the neighborhood bully 
after he has gone home to supper. 

We are told that we should take a “firm 
stand” and the hobgoblins of international 
turmoil will go away. But when we ask 
where this “firm stand” is to be taken where 
it has not already been taken—upon what 
ground, upon what battlefield—it always 
turns out that the sloganeers mean in the 
pages of their favorite, slick paper magazine. 

We are told that our national goal must 

be “victory” and that then our success will 
be assured. But when we ask who is against 
victory for our country, it always turns out 
that the champions of this phrase are not 
talking about victory for our country but 
“victory” for their own, clique over 
the current administration, whatever it may 
be. 
It is unfortunate that these slogans, 
though empty, are dangerous. They are 
dangerous because they can serve as a sub- 
stitute for hard, adult thought. And they 
also prepare the psychological climate for the 
type of irresponsibility that can mean dis- 
aster in the age of the nuclear reactor and 
outer space. 
Sadly, it is true that there are forces, how- 
ever small, that would play the juvenile game 
of “chicken” with our national life and our 
national destiny. 

We must not libel the roads that lead to 
peace or glamorize the roads that lead to war. 
We learned at a tragic price the folly of heed- 
ing orators who insisted our national strat- 
egy be permanent isolation. We would pay 
a higher price for heeding orators who insist 
our national strategy be instant interven- 
tion, 

Our concept of civilian control over the 
military has served us well. But we must 
never permit political passions to 
force irresponsibility upon our military strat- 
egies. Every totalitarianism we have op- 
posed in this century grew up around dema- 
gogs dictating national strategies from atop 
a soapbox or from the beer cellars of party 
halls 


You have been well grounded in studies 
of your own government and our political 
and economic institutions. You fully appre- 
ciate, as President Kennedy said from this 
platform 2 years ago, “Few of the important 
problems of our time have in the final anal- 
ysis been solved by military power alone.” 
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Because there has been more delay than 
decision in many of our domestic realms, the 
political community in the United States 
faces today some of the most complex and 
difficult dilemmas and concerns of the 20 
years since World War II. 

In our national commitment to freedom, 
we have never had, we do not have now, we 
shall never have any goal or any objective 
short of victory. We know that victory lies 
only at the end of the road of responsibility. 
We have built the strength we now maintain, 
we have fashioned the unity which now 
shields freedom, we have offered our helping 
hand to those who would enjoy freedom with 
us so that we might together make peace, 
rather than separately make war. 

America does not strive to avoid war be- 
cause we fear it—but because we hate it. We 
do not strive for peace because we are weak— 
but because we are strong. If I may say so, 
we are not patient because we as a nation 
lack guts—but because we as a nation have 
guts. 

Because we have courage, we must likewise 
insist always that civil government meets its 
domestic responsibilities without using our 
security commitments as an excuse for delay 
in overcoming insecurity in the lives of any 
of our people. 

We have for nearly 200 years kept this Re- 
public. The dynasties and crowns and 
thrones and seats of empire which stood 
when this young land was born have passed 
into oblivion. Our Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people has 
risen to the pinnacle of history. 

Our Nation has stood against the aggres- 
sors—the mightiest aggressors of history. 
The line we drew 15 years ago through Greece 
and Turkey and across Western Europe, is a 
line which has remained unchanged. The 
enemy of freedom has been contained. 

Our p now, our goal now, is more 
than mere containment for our adversaries. 
We hope, we aim, we pray, and we work to 
achieve the ultimate breakthrough of free- 
dom into all the world around us and among 
the other worlds of space above us. 

The services into which each of you en- 
ters—and the armed forces into which you 
of our Allied Nations will go—are instru- 
ments supporting the free community's de- 
termination to keep the peace and to fulfill 
the high promise and potential of freedom. 
If not in a day, if not in a year, if not ina 
lifetime our work is to be complete, we can 
still live with the confidence that our indi- 
vidual contributions in the military or in 
the civil realm will be contributions toward 
peace for all the world. 

You have chosen an honorable career. You 
leave now for an honored work. We as your 
elders, as your parents and as your fellow 
Americans say to you, “Well done, and God- 
speed.” 


RECENT COMMON MARKET ACTION 
AGAINST U.S. POULTRY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, to 
say that I was disappointed at the action 
taken by the Ministers of the European 
Economic Community last Friday on the 
poultry tariff is an obvious understate- 
ment. Although we had been led to 
expect the Ministers to approve some 
slight reduction in the tariff level, the 
Ministers increased the levy to a total of 
14.29 cents per pound. 

This action illustrates the impossibil- 
ity of working out mutually acceptable 
trade policies with the Common Mar- 
ket as long as they follow a protectionist 
approach openly designed to keep a siz- 
able portion of our agricultural products 
at a permanent disadvantage. In reality 
it makes little difference if the tariff level 
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is 15 cents, 10 cents or even 5 cents a 
pound, as long as the basic policy is to 
keep our products out of their markets. 
The Common Market cannot expect to 
establish sound trade relations with us, 
or any other country, as long as it follows 
a policy which permits their tariffs to be 
run up and down at will like a flag on a 
pole. 

The idea of protectionism regardless of 
the consequences will prove to be 
extremely costly to the European Eco- 
nomic Community and, indeed, the entire 
free world. Unless there is a drastic 
change in the Common Market approach 
to agricultural trade matters, we have no 
choice but to take retaliatory action. No 
one can win if this policy of excluding 
poultry should force us to exclude Ger- 
man and French automobiles and French 
perfumes, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
news article from the Washington Post 
and an editorial from the New York 
Times about the recent EEC action on 
poultry. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
June 1, 1963] 
UNITED STATES WARNS MARKET ON POULTRY 
RATE 
(By Julius Duscha) 

The United States struck back yesterday 
at Western Europe's stiff restrictions on 
poultry imports in an action that may have 
wide repercussions on American relations 
with the Common Market. 

Christian A. Herter, the President’s special 
trade representative, announced that the 
United States was requesting a formal meet- 
ing with the Common Market to discuss its 
poultry import levies. 

The American request followed a Common 
Market decision on Thursday to raise the 
levies for the second time in less than a year. 


ACTION DEPLORED 


Herter said in a statement that the United 
States “deplores” the Common Market deci- 
sion and was "particularly shocked by this 
action since we have been working patiently 
for a reduction rather than a hike in tariff 
walls.” 

He went on to warn the Common Market 
that should the formal poultry negotiations 
fail, the United States was prepared to retali- 
ate by increasing its tariff on goods Western 
Europeans want to sell to Americans. 

“Our primary aim, of course, will be to ob- 
tain improved terms of access for our poultry 
in the EEC (European Economic Commu- 
nity) market,” Herter said. 


POLITE WARNING 


But in diplomatic language, he added: 

“It must be recognized that failure to ob- 
tain this objective will call for our insistence 
on balanced compensation elsewhere in our 
trade exchanges.” 

Until yesterday the United States had tried 
through informal talks with the Common 
Market to get a reduction in the poultry levy 
increase put into effect by the Western Eu- 
ropean countries last August. 

The American decision to get tough with 
the Common Market over poultry, which 
represented only $50 million of the $1.2- 
billion-a-year U.S. farm exports to Western 
Europe, is the result of domestic as well as 
international political and economic con- 
siderations. 

President Kennedy has been under strong 
pressure from powerful Democrats in Con- 
gress who represent Southern States that 
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have become large poultry producers in re- 
cent years. They want him to retaliate 
against the Common Market poultry levies. 

The first reaction to Thursday's Common 
Market decision on poultry came from Sen- 
ator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Democrat, of 
Georgia, chairman of the Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Committee and leader of the southern 
Democrats in the Senate, 

He said that the Common Market is fol- 
lowing a “heads-I-win, tails-you-lose” policy 
and that the Western European countries 
“are demanding the right to export freely 
to this country while raising sky-high tariff 
barriers on our products to enable them to 
have time to develop a poultry industry built 
on information gleaned from a study of our 
system of production.” 


FULBRIGHT HITS ACTION 


Georgia is one of the Nation’s biggest poul- 
try producers, as is Arkansas, which is rep- 
resented by Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Democrat, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, who has also de- 
nounced increased Common Market levies on 
poultry. 

The first increase in Common Market levies 
on poultry last summer has reduced Amer- 
ican poultry exports to Western Europe by 
70 percent. 

The latest increase, which goes into effect 
June 10 and raises levies 3½ cents a pound 
to a total of 1414 cents, is expected to reduce 
American exports still further, RUSSELL 
charged that it “amounts to a total em- 
bargo.” 

It was reported from Russert that the 
Common Market’s Council of Ministers raised 
the complicated system of levies on poultry 
because poultry prices in such nonmember 
countries as the United States and Denmark 
had been falling. 


SET ASIDE FOR STUDY 


The United States had hoped that the 
Common Market would adopt a proposal be- 
fore the Council to reduce the poultry levies 
by 2 cents a pound. This plan was put aside 
by the Council for further study. 

The United States fears that if the Com- 

mon Market poultry restrictions go unchal- 
lenged, the Western European countries will 
next try to exclude other American farm 
products. Grain is the principal U.S. agri- 
cultural commodity exported to Western Eu- 
rope, 
Since last summer Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman and other American offi- 
cials have been talking tough about what the 
United States would do if the Common Mar- 
ket did not reduce its poultry levies. 

But Herter’s decision to request negotia- 
tions with the Common Market under a pro- 
tocol to the Dillon round of tariff negotia- 
tions concluded a year ago with the first 
American action in the long-simmering poul- 
try dispute. 

TOUGHNESS IS SURPRISE 


Until yesterday there was a feeling both on 
Capitol Hill and in Europe that the United 
States would not act as tough as it had been 
talking about poultry, because the poultry 
problem was really not that important to 
either side. 

At the recent meetings in Geneva on 
ground rules for the Kennedy round negotia- 
tions to be carried out next year under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) the United States insisted that farm 
matters be considered on the same parity as 
industrial questions. The United States won 
that argument. 

Among other Members of Congress protest- 
ing the latest Common Market action on 
poultry was Senator J. GLENN BEALL, Repub- 
lican, of Maryland. 

“This action will bring severe hardship to 
our Nation’s poultry industry and particu- 
larly to the Delmarva Peninsula, where the 
economy is dependent upon the poultry in- 
dustry,” BEALL said in a statement. 
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[From the New York Times, June 2, 1963] 
TARIFFS AND THE COMMUNITY 


The simmering crisis in the European Eco- 
nomic Community has again been demon- 
strated. A new meeting of its ministers in 
Brussels broke up in complete disagreement, 
with all the other five members pitted against 
France over relations with Britain. The 
“friendly five,” led by West Germany, wanted 
continuing discussions between the perma- 
nent representatives of the Inner Six and 
the British ambassador to the Community. 
But France, which vetoed Britain’s entry 
into the Community, vetoed even this slight 
gesture on the ground that it would give 
Britain too big a voice in the Community's 
affairs. As the Community is still governed 
by the rule of unanimity, the French pre- 
vailed. 

It is not yet clear how this conflict will 
affect the “Kennedy round” of tariff nego- 
tiations starting next year. But a foretaste 
was provided when the Economic Community 
raised its tariff on American frozen chicken, 
despite a previous proposal to lower it. The 
reason given is that American prices on this 
product have dropped, making it necessary 
to protect the European farmers. But Agri- 
culture Secretary Freeman is warning that 
the United States will make no tariff agree- 
ments unless American farm products are 
granted fair access; and the State Depart- 
ment is already considering retaliatory meas- 
ures. 

The frozen chicken tariff may not be a 
world-shaking event. Nor is the new French 
veto the end of European unification. But 
taken together, they again raise the whole 
question as to whether the European Eco- 
nomic Community is to be an inward-looking 
high-tariff club or a liberal trade partner of 
the United States. On the answer to that 
question may depend the future shape and 
even the fate of the Atlantic community, 


YOUNG COLUMBUS AMBASSADORS 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, as a long- 
time proponent of cultural exchange pro- 
grams involving people-to-people visita- 
tions, by which better understanding is 
achieved and the bonds of friendship are 
strengthened, I want to take a moment 
of the Senate’s time to call attention to 
one such project carried on annually by 
a large number of daily newspapers 
throughout the United States in cooper- 
ation with Parade magazine. 

This is the “Young Columbus” trip in 
which newspaper carrier boys are se- 
lected to participate. 

Parade magazine has sponsored this 
program for a great many years in co- 
operation with the daily newspapers 
which carry the family Sunday supple- 
ment. 

In my home State, the Sioux Falls 
Daily Argus-Leader is the cosponsor of 
the Young Columbus trip, a journey 
which has been named after the famous 
explorer because on these oversea visits 
the carrier boys are discovering a new 
part of the world as did Christopher Co- 
lumbus nearly five centuries ago. 

Gregory Voigt of Spencer, S. Dak., was 
the Argus-Leader carrier who partici- 
pated in the recent Young Columbus 
journey. 

These trips were conceived by Parade 
magazine as a way to honor the news- 
paper carrier boys and to help build good 
will between the youth of our country 
and the countries visited. 
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The recent trip, I think, demonstrates 
the extent of this annual Young Co- 
lumbus program. 

This visit was made to the countries 
of Switzerland and Germany, from May 
3 through the 15th. Eighty-three car- 
riers from all over the United States 
made this trip, accompanied by 7 out- 
standing counselors from leading uni- 
versities, and an escort group from Pa- 
rade magazine. 

The group, traveling on a chartered jet 
plane, landed in Zurich, spent time in 
Lucerne, Berne, Munich, Heidelberg, 
Frankfurt, and Wiesbaden, as well as 
many other interesting and educational 
cities. 

The entire program was worked out 
with the cooperation of our State De- 
partment and the German and Swiss 
Governments. 

The boys, selected for their outstanding 
character, good citizenship, and their 
ability to run their newspaper routes 
with a minimum of complaints, assem- 
bled in New York where they were en- 
tertained by celebrities and provided with 
special blazers which carry the Young 
Columbus insignia. 

Overseas the boys were honored guests 
at official banquets held by mayors of 
Bern, Lucerne, Munich, and Frankfurt. 
They presented the mayors with gifts 
representative of their hometowns, and 
the boy from Washington, D.C., carried 
letters of greeting from the President. 

At all of these receptions, the impor- 
tant point stressed by the Government 
officials was the part that the youth of 
these countries were to play in our fu- 
ture and they all felt, as I am certain 
many of us do, that trips such as these 
are most helpful to the cause of world 
peace by promoting better understanding 
and friendship among the countries in- 
volved. 

In recognition of the part that Parade 
magazine is playing in helping to pro- 
mote better understanding between our 
youth and those of foreign countries, 
Parade has been presented with a peo- 
ple-to-people citation, honored by the 
Irish Government, the Portuguese Goy- 
ernment, and is to be honored by the 
Swiss Government. 

I might also note that a documentary 
film has been made of this most recent 
trip. This is used for showing on tele- 
vision, in the school systems, before par- 
ent-teacher associations, and other in- 
terested groups and organizations, The 
U.S. Information Agency also has a film 
of the last trip and is using it for distri- 
bution to posts throughout the world. 

Mr. President, in bringing this to the 
attention of the Senate, I want to per- 
sonally pay tribute to Parade magazine 
and to the daily newspapers of America 
who are participating in this most worth- 
while effort to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship of peoples throughout the 
world. 

While one can never fully measure the 
value of such programs as these, it can 
be safely assumed that the contributions 
are indeed great—and this I know from 
my own personal contact with partici- 
pants and sponsors from my own State, 
the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader and the 
boys who have made these annual trips. 
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I am convinced that our Young Co- 
lumbus “unofficial ambassadors” are 
creating a tremendous amount of good 
will in each of the countries in which 
they visit, and in turn, they are receiv- 
ing benefits of an educational nature 
which can well serve as an incentive in 
their later years to continue to promote 
the cause of peace through activities of 
a like nature. 

Mr. President, I congratulate Parade 
magazine and the daily newspapers for 
this wonderful project. These papers in- 
clude: Akron Beacon Journal, Albuquer- 
que Journal, Allentown Call-Chronicle, 
Asheville Citizen-Times, Baton Rouge 
Advocate, Beaumont Enterprise, Bing- 
hamton Press, Boston Globe, Bridgeport 
Post, Buffalo Courier-Express, Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette-Mail, Chattanooga Times, Chicago 
Sun-Times, Dallas Times-Herald, Dayton 
News, Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
Detroit Free Press, El Paso Times, Erie 
Times-News, Evansville Courier and 
Press, Fargo Forum, Fort Wayne Jour- 
nal-Gazette, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
Fresno Bee, Greenville News, Harrisburg 
Patriot-News, Hartford Courant, 
Houston Chronicle, Indianapolis Times, 
Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger/Daily 
News, Jamaica Long Island Press, Knox- 
ville News-Sentinel, Lincoln Journal and 
Star, Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, Long 
Beach Independent-Press-Telegram and 
News, Macon Telegraph and News, Madi- 
son Wisconsin State Journal, Miami 
Herald, Modesto Bee, Newark Star- 
Ledger, New Bedford Standard-Times, 
Newport News-Hampton Press, Oakland 
Tribune, Pasadena Independent-Star- 
News, Peoria Journal Star, Portland 
(Maine) Telegram, Portland (Oreg.) 
Oregonian, Reading Eagle, Riverside 
Press-Enterprise, Roanoke Times, Sac- 
ramento Bee, St. Joseph News-Press, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press, St. Petersburg Times, San Ber- 
nardino Sun-Telegram, San Diego Union, 
San Jose Mercury-News, Scranton 
Scrantonian, Sioux City Journal, Sioux 
Falls Argus-Leader, Springfield (Ohio) 
News-Sun, Syracuse Herald-American, 
Tucson Star, Washington Post, Wheeling 
News- Register, Yakima Herald, and 
Youngstown Vindicator. 


TENNESSEANS IN IMPORTANT 
REGULATORY AGENCIES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, an 
editorial in the May 16 issue of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean reminds us that the 
Honorable E. William Henry, the new 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, brings to three the 
number of Tennesseans now heading 
Federal regulatory agencies. The others 
are the Honorable Paul Rand Dixon, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the Honorable Joseph C. 
Swidler, Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

All Tennesseans are naturally proud 
of these men and, as the Nashville Ten- 
nessean editorial so rightly observes: 

If Mr. Kennedy is doing as well in se- 
lecting his appointees from other States, the 
caliber of Federal service is at a high level. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, May 16, 


1963] 
FEDERAL SERVICE AT A HIGH LEVEL 


In selecting Mr. E. William Henry of Mem- 
phis to head the Federal Communications 
Commission, President Kennedy continues 
to show his high regard for Tennesseans to 
run the Federal regulatory agencies. 

Mr. Henry, at 34, will be the youngest 
FCC Chairman in history, but this doesn’t 
mean he comes to the post without ex- 
perience. He has been serving on the Com- 
mission since last August and already has 
developed a reputation as a tough-minded 
regulator in the tradition of the retiring 
Chairman, Mr. Newton Minow. 

Mr. Henry joins two Nashvillians—previous 
appointments of Mr. Kennedy—as chairmen 
of regulatory agencies that perhaps directly 
affect more people than any others in Gov- 
ernment. 

The other chairmen are Mr. Paul Rand 
Dixon of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
Mr. Joseph C. Swidler of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

All three are men of demonstrated ability. 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Swidler have long ex- 
perience as Government career men, 

All three are known to thousands of Ten- 
nesseans and they are known to be men of 
dedication who won their appointments on 
the basis of ability and desire to give service. 

If Mr. Kennedy is doing as well in se- 
lecting his appointees from other States, the 
caliber of Federal service is at a high level. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
recent visit by President Kennedy to 
Tennessee occasioned many warm edi- 
torial expressions by the newspapers of 
my State. 

Among these are an editorial of wel- 
come in the Nashville Tennessean and 
another, in the Johnson City Press 
Chronicle, praising the President for his 
speech at Vanderbilt University in which 
he set forth the responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

I think both of these editorials should 
be read widely. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 

May 18, 1963 
NASHVILLE AND TENNESSEE SAY WELCOME, 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

Today's visit to Nashville by President 
Kennedy will be a memorable and signifi- 
cant event—memorable because it is the 
first visit here of a President since 1936, and 
significant because it marks and honors 
three impressive occasions. 

One is the 30th birthday of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority which has caused the 
valley to bloom as few regions have, An- 
other is the commemoration of the 90th 
anniversary of the founding of Vanderbilt 
University. While he is here, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive will press the button to signal begin- 
ning of construction of Cordell Hull and 
Percy Priest Dams, 

The is less than it might 
appear, for there is a commonality of pur- 
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pose to all three. Just as the TVA has pro- 
vided the impetus to take a valley into the 
mainstream of national life, so does a uni- 
versity bring knowledge and skills into the 
mainstream of higher education. 

Both are devoted to the furthering of 
human welfare, and this in turn depends 
on the joining of technological power and 
democratic freedoms. Without such tech- 
nological concepts as TVA, the people of a 
great valley would be slaves to a river and a 
declining economy. Without education, men 
would be destined to be slaves of one 
another. 

Neither the cause of education nor con- 
cepts like the TVA can be advanced without 
the dream, and without the vision that sees 
far into tomorrow. 

The TVA exists today because of the dream 
of such men as Pinchot, Norris, Hill, and 
Roosevelt. Vanderbilt exists because of the 
dream of Bishop McTyeire. One was a 
dream of conserving natural resources in an 
underdeveloped area. The other was a 
dream of conserving human resources in a 
war-ravaged South, Both are great because 
men of vision and leadership moved them 
steadfastly onward to a fruitful place in 
the sun, 

President Kennedy will not see much of 
this flourishing valley, but he will see enough 
to be impressed again by what the TVA 
has meant and means. He will not, per- 
haps, catalog all its triumphs, for they are 
many. He will, it is hoped, catalog the chal- 
lenges that still exist for that agency, and 
infuse in all a rededication to its original 
concepts which show to the world how 
peoples may share in the fruits of civiliza- 
tion under freedom. 

This Nation is caught at this precise time 
in the whirl of technological and social 
change. An American astronaut has traveled 
22 times around the globe and fixed man’s 
eyes on even more ambitious voyages to the 
planets. Other Americans are seeking their 
own breakthroughs into the space of fuller 
citizenship. 

Technological change comes swifter than 
Man can grasp it. Social change comes 
more slowly, But change is in the wind and 
America must move with it. It cannot rest 
here at this hour in this place. Neither can 
the hands of time be turned backward. 

President Kennedy has provided strong 
leadership and vision to make this an even 
greater Nation. He stops off today in Nash- 
ville which is the home of another frontiers- 
man, Andrew Jackson, who turned his back 
on the safe mediocrity of the past to lead 
his country forward. 

The burdens of the Presidency are for- 
midable ones, stretching to far away places 
such as Vietnam and Berlin. It is gratifying 
that President Kennedy has been enabled 
to take the time to come to Nashville to join 
with the people of this area for two symbolic 
occasions and, with the press of a button, 
to mark the beginning of other great proj- 
ects. 

The three things which the President will 
mark are implicit illustrations of the ad- 
vancement of human welfare and of the Na- 
tion’s ability to explore new things, to 
change, to grow, and to adapt itself to the 
dynamics of a world where patterns are 
shifting hour by hour. 

With that in mind, today is indeed a 
momentous occasion. President Kennedy, 
Nashville and Tennessee salute you, and say 
welcome. 


[From the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle, May 19, 1963] 
PRESIDENT CHALLENGES US 
In his speech at Vanderbilt University 
yesterday, President Kennedy laid down 
three major obligations of educated citizens. 
He personalized them as: Tour obligation 
to the pursuit of learning; 
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“Your obligation to serve the public; and 

“Your obligation to uphold the law.” 

We who have been proclaiming the newly 
won status of East Tennessee State Univer- 
sity might profitably consider his words. 

On the pursuit of learning: “If the pur- 
suit of learning is not defended by the edu- 
cated citizen, it is not likely to be defended 
at all. For there will always be those who 
scoff at intellectuals, who cry out against 
research, who seek to hamstring and hamper 
our educational system. 

“The educated citizen knows that only an 
educated and informed people will be a free 
people—that the ignorance of one voter in a 
democracy impairs the security of all.” 

On the obligation to serve the public: 
“The educated citizen has an obligation to 
serve the public. He may be precinct worker 
or President. He may be a scientist or a 
statesman. He may give of his talent at the 
courthouse, the statehouse, or the White 
House. He may be a civil servant or a Sena- 
tor, a candidate or a campaign worker, a 
winner or a loser. But he must be a par- 
ticipant and not a spectator. 

“At the Olympic games, Aristotle wrote, 
‘It is not the finest and strongest men who 
are crowned, but those who enter the lists 
for out of these the prizemen are selected. 
So, too, in life, of the honorable and good, it 
is they who act who rightly win the prizes.’ 
I urge all of you here today—particularly 
the students—to enter the lists of public 
service, and rightly win the prizes.” 

On the obligation to uphold the law: 

“The educated citizen has an obligation 
to uphold the law. This is the obligation 
of every citizen in a free and peaceful so- 
ciety—but the educated citizen has a special 
responsibility by virtue of his greater under- 
standing. For whether he has studied his- 
tory or current events, ethics or ‘civics,’ 
the rules of a profession or the tools of a 
trade, he knows that only a respect for the 
law makes it possible for freemen to dwell 
together in peace and progress. 

“He knows that law is the adhesive force 
in the cement of society, creating order out 
of chaos and coherence in place of anarchy. 
He knows that for one man to defy a law 
or court order he does not like is to invite 
others to defy those which they do not like, 
leading to a breakdown of all justice and 
order. He knows, too, that every fellow man 
is entitled to be regarded with decency and 
treated with dignity. Any educated citizen 
who seeks to subvert the law, to suppress 
freedom, or to subject other human beings 
to acts that are less human, degrades his 
heritage, ignores his learning and betrays his 
obligation, 

“Certain other societies may respect the 
rule of force—we respect the rule of law. 

“Others may pursue their ends through 
the use of terror and repression—we adjust 
our differences through courts and concilia- 
tion.” 

Well said. 

The President has given all of us, what- 
ever our political philosophies, some sound 
instruction in citizenship. 

And to Vanderbilt University, East Ten- 
nessee State University and all others he 
has given an exhortation toward ever 
stronger efforts to turn out better educated 
men and women and more responsible citi- 
zens. 

After all, there is more to life—much 
more—than just knowing how to turn a 
dollar. 


NEED FOR DEVELOPMENT OF NE- 
GLECTED DOMESTIC RESOURCES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the most boldly imaginative men in 
America recently admonished us that 
our country can never fulfill its respon- 
sibilities in world leadership without 
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first developing the neglected resources 
of our own land to the fullest. 

This proposition was laid down by Mr. 
David E. Lilienthal, an early Chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
later Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in a speech at Decatur, Ala., 
marking the 30th anniversary of the 
TVA. 

Mr. Lilienthal does not argue that we 
are spending too much money in our 
world leadership activities; this, he 
maintains, we can easily afford. What 
he does object to is that we are turning 
away from the needs of our “underde- 
veloped” Nation right here at home 
through “emotional binges over Russia, 
India, Cuba, and the moon—everything 
except what happens here where we 
live.” And Mr, Lilienthal urges that the 
pioneering spirit which infused the TVA 
and made it the success that it is today, 
be applied to other parts of our coun- 
try whose potentials, as Mr. Lilienthal 
points out, “have barely been touched.” 

Mr. President, an article summarizing 
Mr. Lilicnthal’s remarks appeared in the 
Chattanooga Times on May 18, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LILIENTHAL ASSERTS NATION NEEDS THE SPIRIT 
ory TVA—Says CONCEPT oF AGENCY PRO- 

VIDES A PATTERN FOR PROGRESS AT HOME, 


SHovtp Br Pur Asove WoọoRrLD, SPACE 
PROBLEMS 
Decatur, ALa.—David E. Lilienthal de- 


clared here Friday night that unless the 
American people give top priority to total 
development of their domestic resources and 
opportunities with something of the spirit 
that catalyzed the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the cause of world freedom and bet- 
terment could be lost. 

Invigoration of every phase of national life 
in broad dimensions patterned after the TVA 
concept would restore luster to domestic 
challenges, spur all levels of our leadership 
to look homeward and again make this Na- 
tion the showcase for full human develop- 
ment, Lilienthal said. 

He urged that the Nation disengage in 
some measure from its concern with a multi- 
tude of overseas commitments, warning that 
what had been a commendable exuberance 
in meeting the plight of others is now near- 
ing a self-defeating stage through “emo- 
tional binges” and profligate preoccupation 
with problems in farflung lands and even 
outer space. 

While this Nation since World War II has 
shouldered global leadership nobly and has 
written a matchless record in human ideal- 
ism, Lilienthal said, it is now in danger of 
becoming “a kind of universal mother's 
helper for the troubles of the world.” 

In what he clearly regarded as a major 
plea to the American people, to be measured 
against his leadership experience in such his- 
torical landmarks as the development of the 
Tennessee River Valley complex and the con- 
trol and development of atomic power, Lilien- 
thal asserted that TVA still constitutes the 
most meaningful mirror of America’s spe- 
cial genius” for mankind. 

“A passion for developing to its fullest 
this underdeveloped country of ours in every 
way—human, physical, cultural, and spirit- 
ual—is more rewarding, more exciting, more 
challenging, more important to the destiny 
of all men everywhere, than anything we 
shall find in space or in the remote and 
2 parts of the world,” Lilienthal ob- 
served. 
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Lilienthal's speech, entitled “Look Home- 
ward, America,” was delivered to a commu- 
nitywide meeting in this city’s high school 
in commemoration of the signing of the 
congressional act creating TVA 30 years ago 
Saturday. 

President Kennedy will commemorate the 
Federal agency’s anniversary Saturday with 
a speech and personal tour of the TVA’s 
facilities at nearby Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

Lilienthal, former Chairman of the TVA 
Board of Directors and former Chairman of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, is now 
board chairman and president of Develop- 
ment and Resources Corp., an organization 
specializing in aiding underdeveloped nations 
harness natural resources. It is now en- 
gaged in a number of such projects in Asia 
and South America. 


DRAMATIC REMINDER 


Lilienthal told his audience that he had 
chosen Decatur and its setting in the heart 
of the TVA experiment to make an appeal 
to the American people for reexamination 
of national purposes for the simple reason 
that TVA is yet the most dramatic re- 
minder of the American people’s special 
genius—‘“that rare capacity to get things 
done.” 

He said the demonstration in this one val- 
ley of our special genius for doing things 
has not been lost on the rest of the world. 
Indeed, he added, the TVA still represents 
all over the world the most meaningful of 
our Nation's accomplishments because its re- 
sults are the kind that concern the daily 
lives of the people of the world—the hun- 
gry and poorly housed billions to whom 
food production alone is more impressive 
than any other achievement. 

Consequently, he said, the TVA is still “a 
kind of mecca for visitors from all over 
the world” because these other civilizations 
have not yet solved the basic problem of 
getting things done so that people can live 
without hunger, with less disease and in ade- 
quate shelter. 

Judging by our national standards and by 
the great success story of TVA, Lilienthal 
said, this country has not advanced ade- 
quately in many areas of our life. Any ne- 
glect on our part to put our genius for getting 
things done, any diverting of our energies 
from fully developing our human and natu- 
ral resources, would mean that we would 
“let down not only ourselves but the rest 
of the world,” Lilienthal warned. 

SEES UNITED STATES AS WORLD HOPE 

He said the “basic proposition that needs 
to sink into our souls” is that the hopes of 
the modern world for freedom, productivity, 
human tolerance and equal opportunity for 
all will take place in this country if it takes 
place at all in human history. 

Therefore, he added, it is essential that we 
pur our historic role into perspective, that we 

that not only charity begins at 
home, but also strength and humaneness be- 
gin at home if this Nation is to fulfill its 
great and special destiny. 

“As one once responsible for our nuclear 
weapons,” Lilienthal declared, “I say in the 
utmost seriousness that the security of this 
country and the rest of the world now de- 
pends first and foremost upon how well we 
demonstrate to other nations that the phys- 
ical, cultural and spiritual foundations of 
this Republic have been strengthened, mel- 
lowed, and developed. 

“The future of people everywhere depends 
upon how well we in America show that the 
concept of a civilized people in one great 
area of the world, this country, has not been 
diluted or eroded by a too great occupation 
with other parts of the world.” 

Lilienthal said he doesn’t feel that we are 
spending too much money on our world 
leadership activities, but rather it was an 
overspending of emotional energy, a kind of 
fatal escape from the challenges and de- 
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mands at home simply because dynamic and 
talented leaders were lured to seemingly 
more romantic and exotic projects away from 
home. 

He noted that the President can arouse 
many people by appeals to reach the moon 
before the Russians, but that when the Pres- 
ident pleads for great and demanding causes 
at home he gets few listeners. 

Lilienthal cataloged the great domestic 
opportunities calling for enriched develop- 
ment—science, technology, education for ex- 
cellence, population expansions, urbaniza- 
tion, water pollution and housing. 

All of these matters could be made excit- 
ing and could be solved by a concentration 
of emotional energies on projects at home 
along with the conviction that a challenge in 
the area of Denver, of Newark, of Salt Lake 
City, of Anchorage, Alaska, must be given 
priority over problems of any other part 
of the world. 

“A conviction that the defense of the free 
world and the defense of the concepts of the 
freedom and culture that are deep in our 
hearts must be made first of all in our own 
country,” Lilienthal declared. 


THE ORDEAL OF JOHN HENRY 
FAULK 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to a case of 
modern witchhunting that is just now 
receiving the kind of widespread pub- 
licity such cases deserve. 

The principal in this case, Mr. John 
Henry Faulk, told a part of his story on 
a recent Jack Paar television program, 
which I saw. I wrote to Mr. Paar and 
Mr. Faulk asking for more details, and 
they referred me to an article which ap- 
peared in the May 7 issue of Look maga- 
zine. The article, written by Mr. Joseph 
P. Blank, is entitled, “The Ordeal of 
John Henry Faulk.” 

Although I shall not ask that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recor, I do com- 
mend it to my colleagues in something 
of a “lest we forget” spirit. It is not a 
particularly pleasant story, but one that 
should be read. 

Mr. Faulk, who was a well known and 
successful political satirist and radio 
performer in the early 1950’s, became 
deeply concerned with the un-American 
practice in the radio-television industry 
of permitting private vigilante groups to 
blacklist from the entertainment field all 
performers whose political views were 
disapproved by the vigilante groups. 

In fact, Mr. Faulk went so far as to 
run for election as vice president of the 
American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists, with a pledge to fight 
blacklisting. 

Much to his surprise, Mr. Faulk was 
elected. And that is when his troubles 
began. 

Because he was troublesome, he him- 
self was blacklisted and, as the Look 
magazine article points out, was unable 
to find any work in the entertainment 
field for years. 

Mr. Faulk was rescued from his night- 
mare by a very famous trial lawyer, the 
distinguished Mr. Louis Nizer, of New 
York. 

Mr. Faulk recently won a lawsuit 
against the blacklisters and the damages 
were set by the jury at $3.5 million. As 
important as the money is to Mr. Faulk, 
vindication of his position and principles 
must have been even more important. 
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In my view, the jury’s action in this 
case helped to erase one of the worst 
blots on the reputation and good name 
of our country in its whole history. The 
jury buried an era which never should 
have been. Let us hope that it is not 
soon repeated. 


THE FALL IN CATTLE PRICES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
several committees in both Houses of the 
Congress, as well as many individual 
Members, have expressed deep concern 
over the low state of the beef cattle mar- 
ket since the first of this year. 

Between November 1962 and March of 
this year, the average price of choice 
steers sold for slaughter at leading stock- 
yards across the country dropped about 
$5.50 per hundredweight. Prices are 
still down, after a fall from the $28 to $29 
area prevailing in November. 

We have discussed this problem with 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and also with representatives of the 
industry in Missouri and other States. 

The basic explanation offered us by the 
Department of Agriculture is an over- 
supply” of beef cattle during the past 
winter; but many in the industry ques- 
tion whether oversupply is the root of the 
problem. 

They believe much of the trouble re- 
sults from pressure from food retailing 
organizations to drive “live animal” and 
wholesale prices down, without any com- 
parable reduction in retail prices. 

If the latter contention is true, then 
the consumer as well as the producer has 
an interest in what has been happening 
to beef prices at the several market 
levels—stockyards, wholesale, and retail. 

We have a study made by three indus- 
try sources—the Kansas City Stockyards 
Co., the livestock commission firm of 
Wilson, Flynn & Laws of Kansas City, 
and James P. Regan, livestock producer 
of Omaha, Nebr. 

This study shows that, from March 
1962 to March 1963, the average price 
paid for live choice-grade steers at 20 
leading stockyards dropped from $26.24 
to 823 15 per hundredweight; the whole- 
sale price for choice grade carcass 
dropped from $44.67 to $40.65; but the 
retail value increased from $59.79 to 
$61.49. 

In a memorandum accompanying this 
table, the question is asked: 

Had this additional amount been passed on 
to the consumer as it occurred during Jan- 
uary, February, and March, 1963, how much 


stimulation to consumer demand might have 
resulted? 


And in a notation to other matters 
bearing on beef cattle supplies furnished 
by this same source, the statement is 
made: 

Chainstores pressed slaughterers to lower 
beef carcass values starting in November and 
succeeded, * * * In other words, the lower 
price on carcass beef was not passed along 
to the consumer to any degree of conse- 
quence, and, as a result, that broader demand 
that would have resulted with materially 
lower prices to the consumer to move the 

ty was not put into effect. 


We believe an effective contribution 
was made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, when he recently urged food 
retailers to pass price reductions on to 
consumers, and thereby stimulate an 
increased consumption of beef. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
3 the Secretary received last April 1 
on this subject be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon, STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: I have had re- 
ports on your meeting with some members 
of my staff regarding your deep concern 
about livestock prices, a concern I share 
with you as we all do here in the Depart- 
ment. I can assure you that this develop- 
ment is under intensive review and we are 
already taking such actions as we feel we 
can, and we will continue to keep on top 
of it and do all possible to relieve the 
situation. 

I thought you might be interested that 
just today I have sent letters to the National 
Association of Food Chains, Supermarket 
Institute, Independent Grocers Alliance, and 
Cooperative Food Distributors of America, 
and others. I am attaching a copy of a 
letter I sent to the National Association of 
Food Chains. 

We are urging these trade associations 
to request that retailers reflect to consumers 
the drop in cattle prices and to continue to 
aggressively merchandise pork and beef 
products. 

As you know, we have a Plentiful Food 
Program which is used each month to pro- 
mote the sale and consumption of particular 
commodities. In April and May the Plenti- 
ful Food Program will feature beef and pork, 
and I hope that through this device to assist 
in helping meet the current problem. 

During the last month we have more than 
doubled our purchase of canned meat prod- 
ucts for distribution under the section 32 
program to needy families. 

These are some of the things we are doing 
and have done, and we are doing to continue 
our efforts during the coming days and 
weeks. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate often considers the question of 
fair dealing with the consumer. Should 
we not also be concerned with the farmer 
and stockman receiving a reasonable re- 
ward for their production? In this case, 
all these categories, including the con- 
sumer, are suffering. 

Being certain my colleagues will be in- 
terested, I ask unanimous consent that 
the data of May 29 from the livestock in- 
dustry be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the data 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CATTLE SUPPLIES AND PRICES 

The attached statement, supplying figures 
from USDA publications regarding slaughter 
tonnage and prices, of prices during the late 
fall and winter of the past 2 years, is largely 
self-explanatory. These figures offer some 
evidence that live cattle prices were lower 
prior to any material increase in the cattle 
run. This matter should be further explored. 

Chainstores pressed slaughterers for lower 
beef carcass values starting in November and 
succeeded. In general they forced $1 per 
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hundredweight off the value of choice steers 
in December, $2 in January, $2 in February, 
and another $2 by mid-March. (Some re- 
covery in steer values in late March.) While 
live-fed beef cattle prices were being “raid- 
ed,” price spreads between the lower whole- 
sale beef carcass values were generally 
widened or enlarged $3 to $6 per hundred- 
weight. In other words, the lower price on 
carcass beef was not passed along to the con- 
sumer to any degree of consequence, and, as 
a result, the broader demand that would 
have resulted with materially lower prices to 
the consumer to move the commodity was 
not put into effect. 

What would have been the price for choice 
slaughter steers during February and March 
had only the usual markups on beef carcasses 
moving from wholesale or slaughter level to 
retail can only be estimated. The records 
show that on a 600-pound choice carcass, 
which would be the approximate amount of 
beef realized from a 1,000-pound steer, the 
spread was over $20 per hundredweight, or 
more than $120 per 600-pound carcass. The 
spread on a 700-pound carcass and up, of 
choice grade, according to the record, at the 
average wholesale market would have been 
over $140 per carcass. This extra spread on 
beef between wholesale and retail during the 
late winter could easily have amounted to $3 
per hundredweight, and certainly in many 
instances $4 per hundredweight. The cattle 
feeder is an integral part of our great beef 
production industry. He is entitled to some 
protection from his live products being forced 
downward to such ridiculously low prices 
under the conditions that existed. 


federally inspected slaughter—All cattle, 
covering 2 5-month periods 


5s i E i RR 22. 85 
Movember 19623... ĩ„%.,h cee 23.36 
po ES —— 23. 85 
PL Bl: SESE eae Se 23.11 
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Aan 20. 73 


Average price per hundredweight, all 
slaughter steers, 7 markets 


T $24. 54 
PH oe VI EEEN, 24. 92 
T 24. 84 
February 1962. - 24. 94 
March 1962 - 25.24 
November 1962. 28. 47 
December 1903. 27. 60 
aun ⁵ññꝛ 25. 80 
Ar aAA SE 23. 89 
TTT 22. 32 


Much publicity has been given to the pub- 
lic that reason for the big decline in fed- 
cattle prices during the late fall and winter 
months of 1962 and 1963 was the large 
bulge in receipts. The above figures are 
taken from the USDA published record of 
federally inspected slaughter for the year 
ago period, as well as this last winter period. 
It is evident the big bulge in receipts also 
occurred in the early winter of 1962, as well 
as in the winter of 1963. (See USDA release 
April 1, 1963, which states January through 
March marketings of fed cattle were 3 per- 
cent more than for the same period in 1962.) 
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The USDA publication “Commercial Live- 
stock Slaughter and Meat Production, March 
1963” under date April 30, 1963, states: 

“January-March Red Meat Output Up 
3 Percent From Last Year.” The report states 
in detail during this period beef production 
was up 3 percent from a year earlier, veal 
down 7 percent, pork up 5 percent, and lamb 
down 8 t. 

April 30, 1962: “January-March Red Meat 
Output 4 Percent Above Last Year.” This re- 
port covering same period a year earlier, beef 
production up 3 percent from year earlier, 
veal down 4 percent, pork up 5 percent, lamb 
unchanged. 

THE TUMBLE IN FED-CATTLE PRICES NOVEMBER 
1962—MARCH 1963 


The attached table of figures supplies on 
a monthly basis the decline in choice fed- 
steer prices that occurred from November 
1962 through March 1963. The statement 
also provides price history on such steers 
from February 1, 1962. The wholesale value 
of the carcass and byproducts, and the spread 
is shown under item 3, which is the differ- 
ence between the live animal price and 
wholesale value, It will be noted the spread 
taken by the slaughter did not vary exten- 
sively during the period of changing price 
of choice steers. 

Under the heading on the statement 
“Wholesale to Retail Spreads” it will be noted 
that the spread taken by the retail store in 
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moving the beef into retail channels in- 
creased from $13.14 per 100 pounds in the 
month of October 1962 to $20.84 for the 
month of March 1963. During the month of 
November 1962 the spread in getting 100 
pounds of choice, beef from the wholesale 
level through the retail store was $15.94. As 
the price of live cattle went downward, as 
shown in column 1 under “Live animal 
price,” the spread at retail level was in- 
creased sharply during the 5-month period. 

The increase in the spread from November 
through March amounted to approximately 
$5 per hundredweight of choice beef. On the 
basis of a 600-pound carcass of choice beef, 
which is close to the yield from a 1,000-pound 
live weight choice steer, would be $30, Had 
this additional amount been passed on to 
the consumer as it occurred during January, 
February, and March 1963 how much stimu- 
lation to consumer demand might have re- 
sulted. Certainly to the producer of the 
1,000 pound steer it would have represented 
$3 per hundredweight on the animal. Sales 
promotion by the retail store outlets of the 
country, along with passing to the consumer 
the lower prices of the wholesale beef to 
the retailer, could have reduced the decline 
to the cattle feeder nearly half of what ac- 
tually occurred. Huge losses were suffered 
by the cattle feeding industry during this 
period, and the losses are continuing as of 
this date. 


Beef: Live animal prices, wholesale and retail values, and marketing spreads 


Live to wholesale spreads 


Date 
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3. 38 40, 65 61. 49 125, 04 
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SUPPORT FOR MIGRATORY LABOR 
BILLS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in a few days the Senate is 
scheduled to consider six important 
migratory labor bills. These measures 
S. 521, S. 522, S. 523, S. 524, S. 525, and 
S. 526—have been carefully considered 
by the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
and the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. There is wide national sup- 
port for this legislation, Mr. President, 
as has been again demonstrated by nu- 
merous telegrams which I have received 
during the past few days. Many of the 
telegrams request that I call the atten- 
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tion of the Senate to these supporting 
views, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that these expressions of support 
be included in the Record at this point. 
There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 4, 1963. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.O.: 
Congratulations to you colleagues on vot- 
ing out of committee six bills on migrant 


farm labor. Request you advise colleagues 
in the Senate of our support of bills S. 521 


to S. 526. 
Msgr. WILLIAM QUINN. 
Rev. Rates J. DUGGAN. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., June 3, 1963. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Migra- 
24 Labor, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C.: 


Your outstanding efforts in behalf of 
America’s forgotten people, the migrant farm 
workers, is much appreciated. 

Please advise the Senate that the depart- 
ment of rural education of National Educa- 
tion Association strongly supports S. 521 and 
the other five bills. 

Dr. ROBERT M. ISENBERG, 
Executive Secretary, 
Department of Rural Education. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 4, 1963. 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The National Consumers League com- 
mends you and the members of your com- 
mittee for your efforts on behalf of the 
pitifully deprived migratory farmworkers in 
the United States. We strongly urge you 
and the other Members of the Senate to 
take prompt and favorable action on S. 521 
to S. 526 and also to pass a farm labor 
recruitment bill as soon as possible in view 
of the probable expiration of Public Law 
78 at the end of 1963. 

SARAH H, NEWMAN, 
General Secretary, National Consumers 
League. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 4, 1963. 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, Washington, D.C.: 

Words cannot express appreciation due 
you and Senate colleagues for your persever- 
ing efforts on migratory farmworkers prob- 
lems reporting six migrant bills S. 521 to 
S. 526 to U.S. Senate is a tribute to your work. 
We strongly support these measures as mani- 
fested by our previous testimony. We re- 
quest that you advise the Senate of our 
support and urge their passage. 

Father JOHN A. WAGNER, 
National Council for the 
Spanish Speaking. 
New York, N.Y., June 4, 1963. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migrant Labor, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The department of migrant work of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America continues to 
express support of principles involved in 
pending legislation relating to education, 
day care services, child-labor protection, la- 
bor contractor registration and sanitation. 
We are grateful for the positive and con- 
structive position taken by the Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor, and you as its chair- 
man, in these matters we consider central 
and vital to welfare of migratory farm la- 
bor. Please convey these sentiments to 
those of your committee and other col- 


leagues. 
E. RUSSELL CARTER, 
Acting Director, Department of Mi- 
grant Work, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 4, 1963. 

Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Migrant 
Labor, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

We fully support S. 521 and related legis- 
lation for the migrant worker. Sincerely 
hope that it will be reported out favorably 
by your committee. 

ROBERT A. LUKE, 


Executive Secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educators 
Department of the N.E.A. 
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San ANTONIO, TEX., June 4, 1963. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, Washington, D.C.: 

Co; tions and thanks for your con- 
tinuous work for migratory farmworker. I 
strongly e U.S. Senate bills 521 and 
526. Passage of these bills is urgently needed 
to give meaning to the subexistence of our 
domestic migrants. 

CHARLES S. CUELLAR, 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men. 


Wasuincron, D.C., June 4, 1963. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 


National Education Association urges pas- 
sage of S. 521 and other migrant labor bills. 
We commend you on your outstanding lead- 
ership in this program. 

JOHN M. LUMLEY, 
Director, Division of Federal Relations. 
BALTIMORE, MD., June 4, 1963. 

Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
jare, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. O.: 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers reaffirms its support of the series of 
migratory labor bills. Especially the three 
regarding day-care education and child labor 
as outlined in our statement filed earlier 
with your subcommittee. Our membership 
of over 12 million volunteers, located in every 
1 of our 50 States urges favorable action 
on these bills, 

Mrs. F. L. BULL, 
Legislation Chairman. 
New York, N. v., June 3, 1963. 

Hon, Harrison A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.; 

We commend you and your Senate col- 
leagues for your untiring efforts in behalf 
of the migrant farmworkers. We strongly 
support the six migrant bills, S. 521 to S. 526, 
which have been reported to the Senate and 
urge their prompt passage. Please advise. 

ELI E. COHEN, 
Ezecutive Secretary, National Child La- 
bor Committee. 
New Lonk, N.Y., June 3, 1963. 

Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Migra- 
tory Labor, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

We again commend you and the subcom- 
mittee members for your vigorous legislative 
efforts on behalf of migrant workers. We 
wholeheartedly endorse S. 521, S. 522, S. 523, 
S. 524, S. 525, S. 526, and urge their prompt 
passage. Request that you advise the Senate 
of our strong support. 

Fay BENNETT, 
Executive Secretary, National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 3, 1963. 

Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

Chairman, Migratory Labor Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Weljare, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations to migratory subcom- 
mittee in reporting out migrant bills S. 621 
to S. 526. Strongly — Senate passage. 

ROBERT E. JONES, 
Unitarian Universalist Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 3, 1963. 

Hon. Harrison WILLIAMS, Jr., 

U.S. Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

On more than one occasion the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference has found 
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occasion to commend and thank you and 
your subcommittee on migratory labor for 
your dedicated, persevering, and skillful 
work in developing proposed legislation for 
the benefit of migratory farmworkers. We 
are indeed gratified that now six of your bills 
S. 521 through S. 526 are coming up for floor 
action in the Senate. We most heartily 
endorse these bills and urge that the Senate 
approve them. If the occasion allows, I re- 
quest that you make our views and recom- 
mendations known to all of the Members of 
the Senate. 
Rev. JAMES L. VIZZARD, S. J. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 4, 1693. 

Hon. Harrison WILLIAMS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, Old Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

We commend you and your Senate col- 
leagues for your persistent efforts to elimi- 
nate poverty from rural America by your 
work on migratory farm labor problems. 
We are delighted the committee has re- 
ported six migrant bills—S. 521 to S. 526. 
We strongly support these measures as in 
the best, interests of both mirgant workers 
and family farmers. We urge their prompt 
passage and request you advise the Senate 
of our views and support. 

JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 
WATSONVILLE, CALIF., June 4, 1963. 

Hon, HARRISON WILLIAMS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory La- 
bor, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.O.: 

We commend you and your colleagues for 
your effective work on migratory farmwork- 
ers problems and your efforts to help their 
children through reporting to the Senate 
six bills—S. 521 to S. 526. We strongly sup- 
port these measures and urge their prompt 
passage. We request that you advise the 
Senate of our views. 

Mrs. HUBERT WYCKOFF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Families 
Who Follow the Crops. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 4, 1963. 

Senator Harrison A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 

New Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

United Presbyterian General Assembly on 
May 21 overwhelmingly endorsed migrant 
labor legislation substantially embodied in 
six bills—S. 521 to S. 526. You and your 
colleagues are to be highly commended for 
continuing efforts to find solutions to mi- 
grant labor problems and for bringing to the 
Senate a legislation program that gives sub- 
stance to these efforts. Please inform Sen- 
ate of our desire for favorable consideration 
of this legislation. 

WILLIAM A. Morrison, 
General Secretary, Board of Christian 
Education. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING MIGRA- 
TORY FARMWORKERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in the wide range of problems 
facing migratory farmworkers and their 
families, the problem of adequate hous- 
ing is one of the most critical. While 
migrant families move from one area to 
another during the harvest seasons for 
fruits, vegetables, and cotton, they are 
often housed during their short stays in 
each area in units that are totally inade- 
quate—inadequate whether viewed in 
terms of living space, in terms of running 
water, sanitary facilities and drainage, 
or in terms of insulation against cold 
weather or ventilation and screening in 
hot weather. 
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A few weeks ago at hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, a wit- 
ness who was himself a migrant worker 
described for the subcommittee the hous- 
ing conditions he met with on the road: 

They are filthy; they are no good. People, 
especially when they work in the cabbage 
fields, have the rain and cool weather. It is 
kind of cool, They haven't no heat or any- 
thing, and when you go home tired, after 
working all day long, 10 hours in the field, 
harvesting the heavy cabbage, then you want 
to go to a warm place, but you have nothing 
but a cool place. You might catch pneu- 
monia or anything. It has mice and rats and 
everything else. 


With this background on the poor 
quality of migrant housing in many parts 
of the country, I have been greatly 
pleased to learn of the excellent progress 
that the farmers of New Jersey have been 
making in this area of farmlabor hous- 
ing. A report recently received from the 
New Jersey Bureau of Migrant Labor 
shows that in the past 3 years, a total of 
117 new labor camps have been con- 
structed, 55 of them in the last year 
alone, It is noteworthy also that the 
trend has been away from frame build- 
ings in favor of cinder block units, which 
are, of course, more durable, cooler in 
summer, and warmer in winter. In ad- 
dition to the construction of new camps, 
many improvements have been made in 
existing housing facilities. For example, 
over half the camps in New Jersey now 
have piped hot water and washroom and 
bathing facilities. Ironical as it may 
seem to cite, as an achievement, the fact 
that hot water is available in over half 
the camps, this is truly a remarkable ac- 
complishment in the migratory labor 
field. 

Many of the farmers who are providing 
these facilities are able to do so only by 
taking on heavy financial burdens. The 
difficulties of financing improvements 
stem largely from the fact that migrant 
housing is useful only during the harvest 
season and stands idle the rest of the 
year. As a result, loans for this purpose 
commonly have to be secured by a mort- 
gage, not just on the housing itself but 
on the entire farm enterprise. 

The New Jersey figures I have quoted 
clearly demonstrate that farmers are in- 
terested in improving housing facilities 
for migratory workers, despite the finan- 
cial difficulties involved. There is, in 
fact, a force at work here that may make 
it economically necessary for them to do 
so, for the quality of available housing 
is often the most significant single factor 
in a farmer’s ability to compete for an 
adequate labor force. 

To help farmers in making these nec- 
essary housing improvements, I intro- 
duced a bill earlier this session—S. 981— 
which would liberalize the financial as- 
sistance available for farm labor hous- 
ing under the Housing Act of 1949. I 
plan shortly to introduce another bill on 
farm labor housing, this one to give a tax 
benefit to the builder by permitting him 
to amortize his investment at an accel- 
erated rate. It is my hope that these 
two measures will help and encourage 
more farmers who use migratory labor to 
follow the fine example being set in my 
own State of New Jersey. 
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DEATH OF SAM SPAL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago the U.S. Congress and the 
American people lost a valuable and 
dedicated servant, Mr. Sam Spal, staff 
member of the House Commerce Com- 
mittee. As a member of that committee 
for many years, I personally witnessed 
Mr. Spal's tireless efforts on behalf of 
Congressmen of both parties. It was 
a pleasure to confer with Sam Spal 
on legislative problems. He understood 
perfectly all the intricacies that so often 
characterize our legislation, and his lucid 
summaries and presentations were of 
immense assistance to all the members 
of his committee. 

Sam Spal specialized in the fields of 
railroad retirement, motor, inland water, 
food and drug, and Federal trade legisla- 
tion. An interested individual could al- 
ways count on him to provide clear and 
concise information about the latest de- 
velopments in these fields. Yet his spe- 
ciality fields did not exhaust Mr. Spal’s 
interests; he was well versed in all the 
business that came before the Commerce 
Committee. 

Sam Spal’s contribution to the com- 
mittee’s work appears in numerous of its 
reports, bills, and special studies. In 
this way his contribution has become a 
significant part of American legislative 
history. 

Mr. President, I join many of our col- 
leagues in the House in expressing heart- 
felt sympathy to Mr. Spal's family. 


NEBRASKA PIONEERS IN ATOMIC 
AGE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Ne- 
braska has been a State less than a cen- 
tury. Yet within that period of time 
it has developed the rich and worthy 
legacy left by the early pioneers. 

One of the most recent and dramatic 
manifestations of the progress which has 
marked the past 100 years of Nebraska’s 
history took place last week in the little 
town of Hallam, not far from our capital 
city of Lincoln. 

There, at 10:02 a.m. on May 29, 1963, 
electricity produced from the world’s first 
full-scale sodium-graphite power reactor 
went on the line to thousands of Nebras- 
kans. It was an achievement of a new 
type of pioneer—pioneers in peaceful use 
of atomic power. It was an achievement 
that the sodbuster of 100 years ago would 
be proud of. It is an achievement every 
citizen of this Nation can be proud of. 

This reactor is supplying electricity 
to the farms, homes, and industries of 
the great State of Nebraska. Outstand- 
ing atomic scientists from throughout the 
free world have come to Hallam, to see 
and marvel at the nuclear triumph pi- 
oneered in Nebraska. 

This project is a partnership program 
between the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Consumers Public Power District of 
Nebraska. The reactor was built by 
Atomics International for Consumers, 
under the supervision of the AEC. For 
untold years it will serve the electrical 
needs of thousands of Nebraskans and 
stand as another monument to the per- 
petual, progressive pioneering that has, 
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and will continue, to make Nebraska the 
great State that it is. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp Duane 
Snodgrass’ account of the opening of a 
new era in Nebraska, as it appeared in the 
Lincoln Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Your Licnr Buis’s GLOW STARTS WITH 
ATOMIC HEAT 
(By Duane Snodgrass) 

At precisely 10:02 a.m. Wednesday, elec- 
tricity produced in the world’s first full-scale 
sodium graphite reactor at Hallam charged 
through transmission lines into Lincoln and 
two-thirds of eastern Nebraska. 

The throwing of a switch at the multi- 
million-dollar nuclear power plant at Hallam 
significantly opened a new era for the State, 
the Nation and the world. 

The historic moment was witnessed by 
public power officials, scientists, a handful 
of the plant’s employees, photographers and 
newsmen. 

SWITCH THROWN 

Shortly before 10 a.m., the power officials 
and newsmen entered the complex control 
room on the second story of the rambling 
plant. 

Four men, each instrumental in bringing 
the nuclear plant from the drawing board 
to reality, approached a control panel and 
pushed the switch. 

At the same time, behind them, other 
switches were thrown by other employees. 

And at exactly 2 minutes past 10, eastern 
Nebraska received atomic-generated electrical 
power. 

EIGHTY MILLION DOLLARS 

Few—in fact only those at the site—knew 
what had happened. No lights dimmed or 
brightened. The only evidence was a dial 
on another control board, slowly sweeping 
upward to indicate that the plant had gone 
from 15 percent of its power to 100 percent. 

Behind the throwing of the switch lay an 
expenditure of more than $80 million by the 
Federal Government and Consumers Public 
Power District—and years of planning. 

The throwing of the switch instantly shot 
a total of 50,000 kilowatts of electrical power 
onto the lines leaving the Hallam plant. 


CAPABLE OF MORE 


“We are now capable of producing more 
than that—75,000 kilowatts—if the need 
arises,” officials explained. “But 50,000 is 
all that is being sought from us right now. 
As the need for more power arises, we will be 
able to meet it.” 

Seventy-five thousand kilowatts would 
easily provide all the wanted power for a city 
of more than 300,000 ns. 

Although the Hallam plant’s potential for 
enhancing the State’s economy is “unlim- 
ited,” according to Consumer's officials, the 
average electrical consumer probably will not 
be able to tell the difference in his electrical 
bill. 

Said Jim Owens, field representative of 
Atomics International, builders of the re- 
actor: 

“You cannot tell the difference now, and 
will not for a few years. This is due primar- 
ily to the fact that the cost of generating 
electricity is less than 10 percent of the bill- 
ing cost.” 

Consumers will eventually be able to un- 
dersell any other power agency in the State 
thanks to the atomic generating plant, Con- 
sumers General Manager Ray Schacht of 
Columbus said. 

But Schacht said it would take several 
years before the Hallam operation becomes 
more efficient than conventional steam gen- 
eration plants. 
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Meanwhile, Consumers won't be losing 
anything. 

Under its arrangement with the Atomic 
Energy Commission to operate the plant, 
Consumers is assured its generation costs 
will not be greater than normal. 

Schacht said this was the way it had to 
be since Consumers, as a public agency, had 
no capital to risk. 

Dr. Emerson Jones, a nuclear physicist 
acting as a special consultant to Consumers, 
said a clause in the contract offers Con- 
sumers an option to purchase the plant it- 
self for $1. He said this will be after the 
AEC decides it has gotten its money’s worth 
out of the plant. He explainted the AEC is 
primarily interested in the plant as an ex- 
perimental project. 

The Hallam plant would not be included 
in any takeover of Consumers’ distribution 
facilities in the future by municipalities. 

The atomic-generated power from Hallam 
will cease Saturday for another in a series 
of many tests that have been conducted at 
the plant since it began generating power 
in the spring of 1959. 

About noon Saturday, the plant will con- 
vert from the atomic powered electricity to 
the conventional steam method. 

The test will last about 10 or 12 hours, 
Officials said, and will test the ease and ef- 
fectiveness of converting from one generat- 
ing source to the other. 

“The only difference will be in the fuel it 
takes to fire the boiler,” said plant superin- 
tendent J. Denny Cochran. 

Located less than a mile north of Hallam, 
population 264, the imposing nuclear plant 
is located on a 640-acre site, although only 
about 15 acres are currently being used. 

SITE SELECTION 

Why was such a pioneering, ultra-modern 
facility built near such a small town? These 
are Consumers’ answers: 

Hallam is located in the center of an elec- 
tric load center, a fact proved by continuing, 
scientific electric analyzer studies by 
Consumers. 

Hallam has a plentiful underground 
water reservoir for cooling purposes. 

Electric transmission lines move in nearly 
all directions from the area. 

An abundance of railroad facilities exist. 

The area satisfied all Atomic Energy Com- 
mission requirements. 

Who was responsible for building the Hal- 
lam plant? 

Atomics International, a division of North 
American Aviation Inc., designed and car- 
ried out the research and development work 
on the plant under an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission contract. 

The Bechtel Corp. of San Francisco was 
designated by the AEC as architect-engi- 
neers, and Stearns Roger of Denver was 
Consumers’ consulting engineering firm on 
the Sheldon Station steam plant. 

Here is a breakdown of the nearly $80 
million the plant represents: 

Of the $50,178,000 in Federal funds ap- 
propriated by the 85th Congress, $18,165,000 
went for pre-construction research and de- 
velopment; $24,013,000 for constructing the 
atomic section of plant; and $8 million for 
post-construction assistance. 

Consumers invested approximately 811 
million in the turbo-generator equipment, 
approximately $10 million in the steam boiler, 
high-voltage substation and other facilities; 
and $5,220,000 in the reactor portion of the 
atomic plant. 

During the height of the construction 
period at the plant, more than 400 men 
were employed. Now that the plant is in 
full operation, between 70 and 80 persons 
will operate the entire facility, Consumers 
said. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege recently to hear a most 
succinct, yet thoroughly thoughtful, 
discussion of the relationship between 
Government regulation and private in- 
dustry. 

The speaker was Mr. Herrell F. De- 
Graff, executive vice president of the 
American Meat Institute, at a meeting 
of the institute’s board of directors with 
several Members of the Senate. 

Mr. DeGraff made a point which is 
often overlooked by those who loudly 
proclaim their championship of the 
American consumer in their attacks on 
American business. 

The meat-processing industry surely did 
not achieve its present stature— 


Mr. DeGraff told us— 
by failing im its service to its consumers. 


The same statement could be made 
about almost any segment of business 
in this country today. The high stand- 
ard of American living did not come 
about because the purveyors of goods 
and services are ruthlessly seeking to 
deceive and cheat and rob the consumer. 
It would not be in their own self-interest 
to do so. 

By offering dynamic, imaginative, 
competitive marketing and manufactur- 
ing, business in this country has created 
an abundance unknown anywhere else 
in the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of Mr. DeGraff’s remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMENTS BY HERRELL F. DEGRAFF, EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN MEAT IN- 
STITUTE, AT A MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MEAT INSTITUTE BOARD OF DIRECTORS WITH 
MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Max 20, 1963 


As a new member of the American Meat 
Institute staff, I feel personally honored to 
have this opportunity to meet you distin- 
guished gentlemen of the Senate and your 
gracious ladies, and to greet you also in the 
name of the American Meat Institute Board 
and staff. 

You of the Senate hold high office and 
bear grave responsibility of legislating for 
the rising millions of citizens who, in the 
aggregate, comprise this great Nation. Your 
interests and concerns are with people—all 
the people who comprise the Nation—and 
with the social and economic system through 
which our people pursue both their collective 
purposes and their diverse individual goals. 
Our objectives likewise are in service to peo- 
ple—because only through services that 
prove to be satisfactory to our customers in 
the competitive marketplace can we be suc- 
cessful in our day-to-day and year-to-year 
business operations. We like to believe— 
and do believe—that our trade association, 
the American Meat Institute, plays a respon- 
sible and vital role in the well-being not only 
of the industry it represents, but also of 
livestock producers on the one side of us and 
the consuming public on the other. 

We believe one of our most important func- 
tions is to help translate to you, and other 
members of Government, some of the pecu- 
liar problems of our industry—and equally, 
to help translate to our industry some of 
the problems with which you must contend 
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in government. Indeed, this is why we hold 
this meeting here at the Nation’s Capital— 
that this n two-way flow of com- 
munication and understanding may be en- 
hanced. 

You gentlemen are skilled practitioners of 
the art of the possible. As long as individ- 
ual hopes, and goals, and purposes shall 
vary—and that will be for as long as there 
are free and articulate citizens—there will be 
endless divergent views on endless impor- 
tant questions. In our Congress is ham- 
mered out on the anvil of debate, the com- 
promises of opposing views that eventually 
prevail as our laws under which all of us 
operate. 

In the economic revolution that has oc- 
curred in our Nation in our Hfetimes, we 
have seen the proportion of our population 
engaged in producing agricultural commodi- 
ties decline to a mere 8 percent. But these 
few are characterized by a productivity that 
is the envy of the world—and this, of course, 
is what has released so amazingly much of 
our national energies to go into other phases 
of our economy. We can, indeed, have both 
space flights and dishwashers. 

Inherent in this revolution has been the 
inevitable separation of the consumer from 
first-hand knowledge of food production and 
processing. Increasing dependence on food- 
processing industries to be the “kitchen” 
for the consumer has led to requests, regis- 
tered in the Congress and the administrative 
branch of Government, for more and more 
consumer-protective safeguards. 

While recognizing that this is a normal 
development of an increasingly urbanized 
society, we urge another point also. It is 
that the meat-processing industry surely did 
not achieve its present stature by failing in 
its service to consumers. 

We in the meat industry have had long 
experience with regulation by Government, 
through the Meat Inspection Act and the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. By and large, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
served well the interests of consumers, and 
also of livestock producers and meat proc- 
essors. And by no means are the interests 
of these groups always divergent. Over the 
years there has been general recognition 
that regulation and protective devices are 
necessary, but also that these must not be- 
come barriers to new ideas, new techniques, 
to changes in production, or to new methods 
of processing or distribution. A disservice 
not only to the dynamic food-processing 
industry, but also to the consumers whom 
it serves, could flow from an ill-advised 
protective attitude in legislation or adminis- 
trative interpretation that would, in fact, 
prevent the development of the still better 
products or the still more efficient services 
that otherwise will come into being. 

We must, working together—you repre- 
senting the people, we being an industry that 
can succeed only by serving the people— 
do all we can to see that the rule of reason 
prevails in carrying out the consumer-pro- 
tective functions that we both recognize are 
necessary. We know and accept the com- 
petitive challenge of the marketplace. 
Meat products can hold their own among 
foods and among other appeals for consumer 
spending only if the livestock and meat in- 
dustries remain at least equally dynamic 
with their competitors for consumer favor. 
This requires the maintenance of operating 
flexibility and only such restrictions as are 
most carefully and maturely considered with 
full play of the “rule of reason.” 

Concern for the well-being of the con- 
sumer—we feel sure you will agree with us— 
is not a monopoly of Government. To us, it 
is bread and butter—and meat. 

In more ways than one, we regard Govern- 
ment as a partner in our business—and we 
thank you for this opportunity to be with 
you, to speak with you, and for all oppor- 
tunities to work with you who carry such 
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heavy responsibilities of so many kinds, and 
to so Many groups. 
Again, our thanks. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF PILSEN 
REVOLT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in- 
creasingly numerous are the complaints 
which reach us from behind the Iron 
Curtain—grievances relating to short- 
ages of food; voices denouncing assist- 
ance to other Communist regimes in 
the face of domestic shortages; calls for 
the liberalization of political conditions. 

It is, therefore, most appropriate that 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia has 
just issued a proclamation marking the 
10th anniversary of the first open storm 
of resistance against a Communist re- 
gime, the revolt of the people of Pilsen. 

This was more than a venting of op- 
position to the debilitating inefficiency 
of Communist rule which abolished all 
human rights in Czechoslovakia and 
which brought a society with a good liv- 
ing standard down to the level of Soviet 
misery. It was more than a protest to 
the fact that the Communist system had 
wasted away the country’s wealth in- 
herited from previous democratic gov- 
ernments. The revolt was more impor- 
tantly a call for democratization and a 
public expression of rejection of Com- 
munist rule. 

On June 1, 1953, Czechs and Slovaks 
in Pilsen, Ostrava, Handlova, and other 
industrial centers of Czechoslovakia, who 
had by then endured 5 years under the 
Communist usurpers, rose against the 
tyrants and thus made the first attempt 
to revolt against a Communist regime 
since the famous uprising of Soviet sail- 
ors in Kronstadt. The rebels sought to 
get rid of their self-established rulers 
who not only had turned their demo- 
cratic republic into a harsh police state, 
but had also managed to destroy its pros- 
perous economy. 

The masses stormed the Pilsen town- 
hall, removed symbols of the Communist 
regime, hoisted American flags and 
hailed General Eisenhower and Presi- 
dents Masaryk and Benes. The regime 
immediately sent the local police, militia, 
and military units against the workers. 
Instead of subduing them, however, the 
armed forces involved joined with the 
rebels, and strong, special Soviet-trained 
police formations had to be called in 
from Prague to suppress the uprising. 

Finally, the revolt was put down; the 
commander of the rebellious military 
unit and a number of the civilian par- 
ticipants were executed. But the upris- 
ing did not remain without decisive after- 
effects. 

A few days later, there followed the 
June 17 revolution in East Germany on 
a larger scale. Under the impact of 
these developments in the two most in- 
dustrialized areas, Moscow had to intro- 
duce the so-called New Course which 
brought a certain measure of liberaliza- 
tion to the captive nations. But even 
these measures were not sufficient to pre- 
vent the 1956 revolutions in Hungary 
and Poland. Although, here too, the 
Kremlin finally succeeded in quelling 
them, it never again managed to restore 
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its tyrannical power to the previous ex- 
tent. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, it is in 
order at this time to salute those brave 
workers of Pilsen and honor those who 
gave their lives. The least the free 
world can do is to mark the anniversary 
with a rededication to the cause of liberty 
for which they fought. 


THE AGE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, recently I had the honor of 
making the commencement address to 
the graduating class of the West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology, Montgom- 
ery, W. Va. In pointing out to the 
graduates that the space race is, in large 
part, a race for greater knowledge, I 
urged them to consider the advantages 
of seeking graduate degrees. 

Mr. President, there is a vital rela- 
tionship between educational achieve- 
ment and national survival. The race 
between the free world and the forces 
of communism is largely a struggle in- 
volving science and technology. Our 
first line weapon is brainpower. Our 
front lines are the classrooms. We need 
to encourage the young people of our 
Nation to educate themselves as far as 
possible. 

Because I believe this subject is of 
great importance to the Nation, I ask 
unanimous consent to have my remarks 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AGE OF EDUCATION 


(Address by Senator ROBERT C. BYRD at com- 
mencement exercises, West Virginia In- 
stitute of Technology, Montgomery, W. Va., 
June 2, 1963) 

It is indeed an exciting privilege for me to 
be addressing the 1963 graduating class of 
the West Virginia Institute of Technology. 
I share your feeling that this day marks 
the attainment of a goal on the road toward 
a fuller and more productive future. 

Fifteen years ago one could have addressed 
a graduating class such as this and assured 
the graduates that they were indeed a privi- 
leged few. In 1948 about 272,000 college 
students won degrees. This year, approxi- 
mately 441,000 degrees will be received by 
college students. By 1970 the number may 
reach 730,000. 

There is a reason for this substantial 
growth. We are living in an age in which 
demands for additional training skills have 
made a college diploma a necessary admis- 
sion card to an economic arena where auto- 
mation, nuclear power, and outer sj are 
challenges which can only be met by trained 
brainpower. 

In this day when the bunsen burner is 
being supplanted by the atom smasher in 
our laboratories, when the text books in use 
now are obsolete tomorrow, the pace of this 
scientific and technological evolution calls 
for ever greater educational achievements on 
the part of all Americans. 

If we are to continue to receive the bless- 
ings of our heritage, and strive to promote 
the progress of our country, insure our 
liberty, and fearlessly face the future, then 
more of our college graduates must pursue 
graduate studies. 

There is a vital relationship between 
educational achievement and national sur- 
vival. The race between the free world and 
the forces of communism is largely a strug- 
gle of science and technology. Our first line 
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of defense is not our stockpile of deadly 
weapons. These can be as old fashioned as 
the horse and buggy by tomorrow. Rather, 
our first line of defense is brainpower—the 
developed mind that is capable of contriv- 
ing ways and means for reaching and tap- 
ping new reservoirs of scientific knowledge 
and economic wealth. 

In a sample survey made in 1960, it was 
determined that there were 9,700,000 living 
Americans who had received a college degree. 
At that time, our population was about 180 
million. By 1970 the number of living 
Americans with college degrees may approxi- 
mate 14 million. However, in 1960 the num- 
ber of living Americans who had acquired 
doctorate degrees totaled 170,000, excluding 
medical degrees. This year, about 12,400 
doctorates will be awarded. It is presently 
estimated that 18,300 graduate students will 
receive doctorates in 1970. 

If brainpower is the purposeful arsenal 
of our Republic, if our society is to remain 
free and to flourish, then we must put an 
end to our crawling pace toward mental 
supremacy. We must encourage graduate 
study so that by 1970 we can pridefully 
award at least 50,000 doctorate degrees. This 
should be our goal. Any smaller achieve- 
ment in this direction will be a serious 
failure fraught with awesome consequences, 

Few nations in the world today are more 
passionately committed to education than 
is the Soviet Union. The Soviets regard 
education as one of the chief resources and 
techniques by which they can “Reach and 
overreach America,” and as a means to the 
eventual conquest of the world. For this 
reason, the Russians start to prepare their 
students in grade school and in high school 
for excellence in higher education, partic- 
ularly in the fields of science and tech- 
nology. 

Children in the Soviet Union go to school 
6 days a week for 10 years. Certain educa- 
tion reforms are underway and the 10-year 
school will eventually be succeeded by the 
11-year school. 

Mathematics, Russian language and litera- 
ture, and physical education are required in 
all grades. A foreign language—usually 
French, German, or English—is required in 
the basic curriculum, beginning in grade 5 
and continuing through grade 10. Classes in 
Arabic, Chinese, and other oriental languages 
have been introduced. 

Botany is taught in grades 5 and 6; zoology 
in grade 7; chemistry is taught in grades 7 
through 10; physiology in grade 8; general 
biology in grade 9; calculus and astronomy 
in grade 10. 

As compared with the Russian curriculum, 
only two science courses and one or two 
mathematics courses represent the typical 
training of American high school graduates. 
Only one-third of our American students 
take chemistry, and one-fourth take phys- 
ics. About one-third are found in inter- 
mediate algebra, but less than 10 percent 
study trigonometry or solid geometry. 
Hence, the average Russian 10-year school 
graduate will have a much greater amount 
of instruction in chemistry, physics, biology, 
and mathematics including algebra, geome- 
try, and trigonometry, than the average 
American high school graduate. 

As to the structure of graduating classes, 
about 57 percent of the Soviet graduates 
from secondary schools in 1960 consisted 
of engineering, natural and physical science, 
and applied science majors. In the United 
States, on the other hand, only about 25 
percent of the total 1960 graduates were 
in the engineering and other natural and 
physical science fields. Engineering grad- 
uates alone constituted only 10 percent of 
the total U.S. graduating class, as against 
32 percent in the Soviet Union. 

These comparisons emphasize dramatically 
the trend which has prevailed through the 
fifties. While the Soviet Union trails be- 
hind the United States in aggregate annual 
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numbers of higher education graduates, its 
carefully planned emphasis upon scientific 
and technical training has already achieved 
an unquestioned numerical advantage in 
these strategic fields. The U.S.S.R. now 
maintains an annual flow of scientific and 
professional manpower from its higher edu- 
cational institutions which is double that 
in the United States. 

While the United States made a greater 
effort to provide higher education for a 
larger number of people in various nonspe- 
cialized fields, and thus to promote the aims 
of general higher education, the Soviet 
Union’s scientific and technical manpower 
buildup has become the principal source of 
Communist strength, in spite of the denial 
to the Soviet people of educational oppor- 
tunity in other fields of human knowledge— 
the humanities, the social sciences and other 
areas of general and liberal higher educa- 
tion. Our principal source of strength must 
be greater excellence in all fields of 
knowledge. 

It is idle, of course, to say that Russia, 
by concentrating on developing engineering 
and technical brainpower, is neglecting the 
rounded educational needs of her people. 
The whole truth of the matter is that the 
needs of people have never been the concern 
of the Kremlin hierarchy in their blind 
ambition for total world conquest. The 
Soviets see only the need of excellence in 
computer technology—in making scientific 
breakthroughs in rocketry and in space 
which can give them the edge in terror. 

Conversely, in our free society, as I have 
already indicated, we see education in its 
broader context—as serving the total needs 
of the individual, the State, and the Nation. 
This concept is good and wholesome. In 
the light of the present international situa- 
tion, however, this concept of education 
seems to be hardly sufficient. We must, 
while maintaining a thorough and well- 
rounded curriculum, place a greater em- 
phasis, than in the past, on scientific and 
technical courses and we must work harder 
and study harder to excel the Soviets once 
again in these vital areas of knowledge. We 
must take inventory of our strengths and 
our weaknesses and strive to overcome our 
shortcomings. 

In certain important professions, for ex- 
ample, our numerical deficiences are monu- 
mental. We have an estimated shortage of 
84,000 qualified public school teachers; a 
deficiency of about 239,000 engineers; a 
probable need for 50,000 more doctors; a 
need for an approximate 300-percent in- 
crease above the current numbers of mathe- 
maticians, scientists, and technicians. 
These shortages could be our undoing. 

If we are to lose our edge in the cold war, 
it will be due in part, at least, to the fact 
that we have not measured our educational 
needs as we do our military needs. None 
of us would deny a single dollar that can 
usefully be spent for defense or for space 
exploration. It is important, however, that 
we meet our educational requirements in the 
same interested and determined and urgent 
manner, There is nothing more inconsist- 
ent and detrimental with regard to our 
national well-being, than the halfhearted 
attempts we have been making to produce a 
growing flow of needed brainpower. We 
must act to correct this situation. 

The power and the potential of education 
cannot be overstated. While we must strive 
for excellence in all fields of knowledge, the 
need for expanding the ranks of our 
scientists and technologists is imperative. 
Our concern in this matter must be greater 
than lipservice. 

There is evidence today that more highly 
trained professional people are returning to 
colleges and universities for midcareer edu- 
cational instruction, thanks to the mutual 
dependency of both business and Govern- 
ment on highly trained brainpower and the 
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willingness on the part of both to under- 
write the cost of such graduate study. This 
trend must be made to swell, for this is the 
kind of investment that could unlock the 
treasures of our mountains and valleys, and 
send pioneers to the moon and the stars. 
I know that each step up the ladder of 
learning is more difficult and more chal- 
lenging. I know what it means in motiva- 
tion, and drive, and sacrifice to complete 
years of college studies. I know that many 
of you feel that you are entitled to settle 
back and enjoy that hard-earned diploma. 
But I call upon you—each and every one of 
you—to aspire for additional education. In 
doing so, you will not only make your own 
future more secure, but also that of your 


country. 


THE INDONESIAN THREAT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there are numerous spots in the world 
where a potential for crisis is created 
by Communist expansion. Officially the 
Government seems slow to recognize 
these potential areas of crisis and to take 
steps to deal with the situation before 
the crisis develops. Just such a critical 
area is Indonesia, as is pointed out in 
the Washington Report for June 3, 1963, 
of the American Security Council which 
is written by Mr. Anthony Harrigan, 
guest editor. This report entitled “The 
Indonesian Threat” is most informative 
and I commend it to the reading of all 
Members of the Congress. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE INDONESIAN THREAT 


(By Anthony Harrigan, associate editor of 
the Charleston, (S.C.) News and Courier, 
a member of the ASC’s Strategy Staff, and 
a major contributor to military journals 
in the United States, France, Australia, 
and Japan) 

In mid-May, an Australian Air Force gen- 
eral and a senior U.S. Air Force general 
of the Pacific Command sat deep in serious 
conversation on the veranda of the Army- 
Navy Club in Manila. The Aussie, having 
just returned from an extensive trip through 
Indonesia, was saying, “It’s not the fact 
that practically overnight Sukarno has 
built himself a modern radar warning sys- 
tem that bothers me. What I’m concerned 
about is that every radar I saw was located 
on the southern fringes of the island chain 
sited so as to cover the approaches to Aus- 
tralia.” This incident is but one of many 
which confirms that while the United States 
focuses attention on Communist attacks on 
the southeast Asian mr inland, a new danger 
zone is emerging in Borneo and the neigh- 
boring islands of the Indonesian Archi- 
pelago. The ultimate danger is posed to Aus- 
tralia, the bulwark of Western civilization 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Little noticed in this country was the 
endorsement by Indonesia in late April of 
Communist China's policies Asia. 
In a joint statement issued in Djakarta, Pres- 
ident Sukarno of Indonesia and Liu Shaochi, 
President of Red China, declared: “The two 
parties (Indonesia and Communist China) 
unanimously have held that imperialism 
and colonialism were the root cause of the 
threat to world peace and of international 
tension.” The Indonesian leader announced 
support for what he called “the just struggle” 
for the peaceful unification of Vietnam. He 
also condemned U.S. aid for South Vietnam 
and backed Red China’s policy for Korea. 
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Referring to the Red Chinese head of state 
as a “comrade in arms,” Sukarnc said that 
Djakarta and Peiping are united in opposi- 
tion to the uniting of North Borneo, Sara- 
wak and Brunei and Malaya in a Federation 
of Malaysia, scheduled to be set up on Au- 
gust 31. 

This statement was hardly necessary, for 
the Indonesian guerrilla war against British 
North Borneo and Sarawak already had be- 
gun. Over a hundred green uniformed 
soldiers struck a police station at Tebedu, 
3 miles inside Sarawak on April 12. The 
raiders were Dyak tribesmen who came from 
the Indonesian State of Kalimantan, which 
covers two-thirds of Borneo, the third larg- 
est island in the world. Trained by the 
Indonesian Army and reportedly directed by 
Brigadier General Magenda, the Chief of 
Intelligence of the Indonesian Combined 
Forces staff in Djakarta, their obvious pur- 
pose was to create an insurgency situation 
throughout British Borneo which would pre- 
vent the formation of Malaysia. 

Indonesia’s aggressive designs toward 
Northern Borneo can be discerned in the 
statements of Indonesian leaders over a 
period of months. On January 20, 1963, 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Subandrio an- 
nounced that his Government had adopted 
a policy of “confrontation” against Malaysia. 
This statement was significant because con- 
frontation” was the official designation for 
Dictator Sukarno’s campaign against the 
Dutch in New Guinea. The full significance 
of this language was revealed in early May 
when Gen. A. H. Nasution, Chief of Staff 
of Indonesia’s armed forces, declared that 
northern areas of Borneo constituted Indo- 
nesia's “first line of defense.” Addressing a 
youth congress, General Nasution said: “Sup- 
port our brothers in northern Borneo with 
all your means. You must keep up your 
struggle until our brothers attain their inde- 
pendence.” This statement is regarded as 
a call for the so-called freedom fighters of 
North Borneo, an Indonesian guerrilla 
group, to take action. 

The joint Indonesian-Chinese statement 
on Borneo is of special interest because of 
the presence of a large Chinese population 
on the island. About 1 million Chinese live 
on Borneo. This population is largely con- 
centrated in Sarawak and North Borneo, 
which are the objects of Sino-Indonesian 
pressure. They provide the ideal cover popu- 
lation needed in a guerrilla war—precisely 
as was the case in the Malayan rebellion. 

The territory will be difficult to defend 
against guerrillas operating from secure bases 
in Indonesian-held portions of Borneo, the 
entire area of which constitutes a classic 
“privileged sanctuary.” Hills and mountain 
ranges characterize the entire border area. 
It is precisely the type of terrain which 
favors guerrilla operations. British sources 
say that the dedicated Communists in Sara- 
wak are members of the Clandestine Com- 
munist Organization (CCO) which operates 
primarily in the western half of the country. 
Already the CCO has an estimated hard- 
core guerrilla potential of 1,500 men of 
whom approximately 500 are already armed, 
equipped, and trained. 

Malayan security experts have studied re- 
ports from Borneo and concluded that Com- 
munists on that island intend to use the 
same guerrilla tactics employed in the Malay- 
an rebellion that lasted from 1948 to 1960. 
According to these reports, the attack on 
Sarawak, North Borneo, and the sultanate 
of Brunei will be based on terrorist principles 
established by Chin Peng, secretary general 
of the Malayan Communist Party. Encour- 
aged by his Communist Chinese friends, 
Sukarno’s strategy is to alternate the use of 
force and threat that brought him the easy 
victory in West Iran. These tactics will pro- 
vide him with another emotional “anti- 
colonial” issue which will serve to distract 
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the attention of his people from the chaotic 
economic situation at home. 

The guerrilla war in Borneo may thus turn 
out to be the most difficult conflict to sup- 
press since the Korean war. In February, 
the Indonesian War Veterans’ Legion an- 
nounced that it was ready to organize 70,000 
volunteers to help fight the British forces in 
Kalimantan Utara (North Borneo). Maj. 
Gen. Achmad Jani, the Indonesian Army 
Chief of Staff, has been even more specific, 
referring to “two divisions” being formed to 
support the “independence struggle.” He 
told reporters during a personal visit to the 
British Borneo border area earlier in the year 
that preparations were being made, but that 
it was necessary to remain “coolheaded and 
await orders” from President Sukarno. 

Backing up any such all-out subversive or 
insurgency effort stands a modern, billion 
dollar Indonesian armed forces organized and 
equipped for offensive operations by the 
Soviet Union. Its 40,000-man navy operates 
250 ships, totaling 350,000 tons. This fleet 
includes one 19,000-ton heavy cruiser of the 
Sverdlov class, with another due from Russia 
in the near future; two Riga class frigates 
mounting ship-to-ship guided missiles, ap- 
proximately 20 submarines, 7 modern de- 
stroyers, a Russian-built antisubmarine 
helicopter squadron, with a second due to 
arrive during 1963, around 60 motor torpedo 
boats and a dozen patrol craft. 

The Indonesian Air Force numbers 23,000 
men and has about 100 Soviet Mig—15, 17 and 
19 fighters, plus 18 long-range, twin-jet 
1,200-mile-per-hour Mig-21's. Bombers in- 
clude 20 IL-28 turbojet aircraft and 10 pure 
jet TV-16's with a range of nearly 5,000 
miles. In addition, U.S. C-100’s, Soviet 
troop carriers, and C-47’s provide a re- 
spectable transport capability. The Indo- 
nesians are reliably reported to have around 
100 Soviet SA-2 “Guideline” surface-to-air 
missiles. These are effective to 60,000 feet. 
First displayed in Djakarta during the armed 
forces day parade last October 5, they were 
accompanied by a 200-man team of Russian 
military specialists. 

The army includes about 350,000 men 
organized into some 130 battalions. Of 
these, 20 have been supplied with American 
infantry weapons. Others have Soviet equip- 
ment and the remainder share a mixture of 
arms purchased from more than a dozen 
nations. An extensive paratroop training 
program has been underway since last year 
which produces 200 graduates each month, 

Coupled with this alarming growth of 
Soviet influence through massive 
of military assistance and economic credits 
is the country’s steady drift to the left. In 
the offing, though not yet implemented, is 
Sukarno’s political concept to organize a 
“Nasakom” cabinet which would represent 
what he calls the “three major elements of 
Indonesian society—nationalism, religion and 
communism.” Naturally, this has the full 
support of Mr. D. N. Aidit, the chairman of 
the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), 
whose 2 million members constitute the 
largest Communist party outside the bloc, 
and of the giant leftwing “Sobsi” Trade 
Union Federation. This thinly veiled pro- 
posal to bring the Communists into a coali- 
tion government on equal terms with na- 
tionalist and religious leaders has en- 
countered polite but firm opposition from the 
army, the principal “nationalist” organiza- 
tion in the country. However, the army was 
unable to prevent the recently completed 
Afro-Asian Journalists Conference from being 
converted into an open forum for Communist 
propaganda. Similarly, if economic condi- 
tions continue to deteriorate, it may also be 
impossible for the army to resist Sukarno's 
tempting proposals for a solution to these 
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strongly supported by the PKI, which months 
ago denounced the concept of Malaysia. 

Thus, for the first time since the outbreak 
of the cold war, the forces of the free world 
could be faced with the problem of putting 
down a Communist-directed guerrilla war 
that is supported by a pro-Communist gov- 
ernment which has a powerful air force and 
numerous surface and subsurface warships. 
This means that Indonesia is in a position to 
transport all necessary supplies for guerrillas, 
to ferry raiders, and to bring over Chinese 
Communist guerrilla war experts, if they 
deem that necessary. However, experts con- 
sider the Indonesian Army as one of the most 
skillful in the world at small-unit operations 
in swamp and jungles such as the terrain 
bordering Sarawak. 

What the Borneo situation amounts to 
then is an unholy alliance of two Communist 
nations—Russia and Red China—and one 
pro-Communist country—Indonesia—all 
dedicated to elimination of anti-Communist 
forces from an island chain stretching more 
than 3,000 miles, which is the key to all the 
lands and waterways linking the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. 

Their technique is the now familiar one 
of guerrilla warfare and insurgency under 
the of the propaganda theme of “na- 
tional liberation” from colonialism and im- 
perialism. Actually, of course, the Indo- 
nesian attacks on Sarawak can hardly be 
classed as anything else than armed aggres- 
sion against a fellow Asian state; and Su- 
karno’s opposition to the United States of 
Malaysia is nothing but slavish adherence to 
the basic Communist directive to sabotage 
any voluntary grouping of free, democratic 
states. 

Actually, Indonesian imperialism against 
fellow Asians is an old story. An example 
is the little-known Indonesian aggression 
against the people of the South Moluccas. 
These people, living on the so-called Spice 
Islands between the Philippines and the 
Australian Continent, have resisted the In- 
donesian state since 1950. A South Moluccan 
exile journal pointed out not long ago: 

“Now for nearly 13 years a forgotten war is 
raging on in the jungle-interior of the island 
of Ceram, on the border territory of Asia 
and Australia. Under the sago and nutmeg 
trees, in the mountains and valleys of this 
rich tropical paradise, soldiers of the Free 
South Moluccan forces, with firearms, ar- 
rows, knives and even with their bare hands 
are fighting the Indonesian troops. Our 
appeal to the United Nations has been an 
unsettled point of the Security Council's 
agenda for nearly 13 years.” 

With a pro-Communist power controlling 
all of Borneo, the Communists would be in a 
position to subvert both Malaya and the 
Philippines. Consolidation of power in Bor- 
neo also could enable Indonesia to move 
against Portuguese Timor and the Australian- 
held portions of New Guinea. With the ac- 
complishment of these political and military 
goals, Indonesia would stand ready to apply 
direct pressure against Australia itself. The 
long-range Communist plan for the conquest 
of the Indonesian archipelago, with its nearly 
100 million people, clearly envisions a sub- 
sequent takeover of Australia, with its popu- 
lation of only 10% million. Red China also 
sees in Australia an opportunity for a new 
China across the seas; an area where she 
can find relief from the terrific population 
pressure on the Asian mainland. 

The combined Communist and pro-Com- 
munist governments in Asia have a com- 
mon stake in eliminating anti-Communist 
control of the northern portions of Borneo. 
The United States and its free world allies 
likewise have a tremendous stake in deny- 
ing Indonesia, Communist China or the 
USS.R. any further degree of control on 
the island of Borneo. A successful guerrilla 
rebellion in Borneo could seriously hamper 
US. efforts to support a free Vietnam. It 
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would amount to the outflanking of all that 
the United States is attempting to do in 
southeast Asia and would imperil both the 
Philippines and Australia, two of America’s 
closest allies, in the global struggle against 
Communist domination. The United States, 
therefore, can no more afford a nondefense 
policy with respect to the free Borneo areas 
than it could afford to abandon the defense 
of South Korea in 1950. 

The United States has already announced 
its support “in principle” for the proposed 
Malaysian Federation. It is high time we 
threw some active diplomatic and political 
support behind its organization. It is high 
time also that we reconsidered our policy 
of aid to Sukarno, the Red-leaning Hitler of 
the Indies. 


OUR CUBAN POLICY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of America’s most distinguished and best 
informed citizens on foreign affairs, the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes, has given 
eloquent and forceful expression to the 
feelings of millions of Americans who 
want to see the Communist cancer in 
Cuba eradicated. In an address at New- 
berry College on June 2, 1963, this senior 
American statesman, who has served his 
country with distinction not only as Sec- 
retary of State but also in the House of 
Representatives, the Senate, the Su- 
preme Court, as Assistant President dur- 
ing World War II, and as Governor of 
South Carolina, has urged that effective 
action be taken to remove communism 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

So many who have called for a tough 
policy on Cuban communism have been 
derided as being warmongers and ex- 
tremists. These terms, however, cannot 
possibly be applied with any degree of 
validity to a man who himself has gone 
through many great ordeals in meeting 
Communist leaders “eyelash to eyelash” 
in crises which this Nation has faced in 
the cold war struggle with the forces of 
world communism. Because of his great 
record of service to his country at the 
highest levels of Government, and par- 
ticularly on foreign policy matters, I feel 
that every Member of this body should 
have the opportunity of reading Gover- 
nor Byrnes’ outstanding address entitled 
“Our Cuban Policy—Facts and Fears.” 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have this address printed at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks, with editorial 
comments on the address as printed in 
the Greenville Piedmont of Greenville, 
S.C., on June 4, 1963, and the State of 
Columbia, S.C., on June 5, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Our CUBAN Po.icy—FacTs AND FEARS 
(Address by Hon. James F. Byrnes at 
Newberry College, June 2, 1963) 

I wish I could tell you that you were going 
into a peaceful and carefree world with un- 
limited opportunities to contribute to the 
welfare of mankind and promote your own 
happiness. That has been made impossible 
by the policy of the Communists to seek 
the control of the world and dominate its 


people. 

In the closing days of World War II when 
I accompanied President Roosevelt to Yalta, 
I heard Stalin say it was essential to the 
Soviets to have adjoining their country 
only friendly governments. In September 
of the same year when I was Secretary of 
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State and attended the first meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers Council in London, I 
learned from Molotov, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, that while they were interested in 
countries adjoining the Soviet Union, their 
Teal interest was to acquire one of the 
Italian colonies in order to have a naval 
base in the Mediterranean and they also 
wished to influence all decisions made by 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur, who by agree- 
ment had been made Supreme Commander 
in the Pacific. I knew they had not aban- 
doned their policy to gain control of the 
world, 

The more Molotov complained of Mac- 
Arthur's failure to follow the advice of the 
Communists, the more convinced was I of 
the correctness of the course the general 
was following. He demonstrated that he 
not only was one of the greatest combat 
generals ever to serve in the U.S. Army, 
but also was a statesman. 

From recent history you know something 
of the postwar record of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Whenever their military forces 
entered a country, they were never with- 
drawn. Today they completely control Po- 
land, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 
They had military forces in North Korea 
for a few days prior to the cessation of 
hostilities with Japan. They not only re- 
tained possession of North Korea but at- 
temped to have their North Korean pup- 
pets secure control of all Korea. In the 
effort to stop them, thousands of Ameri- 
cans lost their lives. 

In Germany, the Soviets refused to make 
a treaty of peace because they had an op- 
portunity to brainwash the leaders of East 
Germany and, as a result, they are still in 
control of that section of Germany and in 
Berlin have erected a wall to prevent the 
escape of the enslaved people. 

Having spent the greater part of 2 years 
in conferences with the Soviets at interna- 
tional conferences, I know they will live up 
to an agreement only when it is to their 
interest. When representatives of the free 
world meet them in international confer- 
ences, there is doubt as to what the Soviets 
will get out of the meeting but never any 
doubt that we will get only experience. 

With this history of our relations with the 
Soviets since World War II and with full 
knowledge that there has been no change in 
the determination of the Communists to 
control the world, it is surprising that our 
Government and our people were put to 
sleep as to what was happening in Cuba. For 
several years we knew of Castro's violent de- 
nunciation of the United States. We knew 
of his seizure of the property of Americans 
and many of us were confident he had be- 
come a puppet of the Soviets. But we took 
no steps to remedy the situation. 

As early as September 14, 1960, Senator 
John F. Kennedy said “If Communism 
should obtain a permanent foothold in Latin 
America, then the balance of power would 
move against us and peace would be even 
more insecure.” He was absolutely right. 
This was a few months before he became 
President. Today Communism has a foot- 
hold in Latin America. Whether or not that 
foothold is permanent depends upon whether 
we have the wisdom to realize the danger 
and the courage to demand the removal of 
that threat against this hemisphere. 

There have been so many conflicting state- 
ments about the Cuban problem that many 
people do not know what is fact and what is 
fiction, About a month ago a report was 
filed in the U.S. Senate by a subcommitee 
of the Armed Services Committee. It is 
known as the “Stennis committee” and is 
composed of four Democrats and three Re- 
publicans. That report which was unani- 
mous was submitted only after many months 
of careful investigation, and was based pri- 
marily upon testimony of the intelligence 
chiefs. However, 70 witnesses who hold no 
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official position and countless officials of 
government were heard. 

It is my opinion that in an effort to secure 
a unanimous report on a controversial sub- 
ject, the committee refrained from making 
some deserved criticisms of the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the other intelligence 
officials of the military services. The facts 
stated in that report certainly cannot be 
successfully denied and the report, because 
of its judicial character, should have re- 
ceived wider circulation. 

I say the intelligence agencies deserved 
criticism because when we now learn of the 
missiles, tank and other Soviet weapons of 
war in Cuba, we wonder what they were doing 
when this equipment was being transported 
by land in the Soviet Republic, loaded on 
ships, taken more than half way around 
the world to Cuba, and there unloaded, un- 
crated and transported to selected bases. 
This was not done overnight. Surely it 
required many months, but according to the 
record, it was not until the summer of 1962 
that this movement of weapons and equally 
important movement of combat troops, re- 
ceived serious attention from our intel- 
ligence. Even then, according to the Stennis 
committee, the information received was not 
accurately evaluated. Why? Because many 
of those charged with that duty had the con- 
viction—not facts—mind you—that Khru- 
shchev would not consider arming Cuba with 
offensive weapons. This caused them to 
place little credence in the continued reports 
to them by Cuban exiles and others as to 
the military buildup on our doorsteps. 

How completely they were deceived is il- 
lustrated by the committee's statement that 
as late as “October 22 our intelligence people 
estimated that there were from 8,000 to 
10,000 Soviets in Cuba.” They now say that 
at the height of the buildup there were at 
least 22,000 el on the island. 

Today it is agreed by the intelligence serv- 
ices that even prior to July 1962 vast 
amounts of Soviet military equipment had 
been brought to Cuba and the Cuban Army 
was one of the best equipped in Latin 
America. This is their hindsight, but not 
until photographic evidence was obtained 
on October 14, did our intelligence finally 
conclude that there were offensive missiles 
on the island of Cuba. Now this was many 
weeks after Senator KEATING of New York 
and Senator THURMOND, of South Carolina, 
had charged on the floor of the Senate that 
strategic missiles had been placed by the 
Soviets in Cuba, less than 90 miles from our 
shores. These Senators were charged with 
being warmongers and with making reckless 
statements, even though it was obvious their 
statements were based upon information 
from the Pentagon. I am proud that one of 
the two Senators who had the courage to 
present the facts was a South Carolinian. 

There is cause for fear when even a week 
after the President's speech, in an unclassi- 
fied brochure published by the Defense De- 
partment, entitled “Cuba,” the Soviet per- 
sonnel on the island was estimated to be 
only 5,000. 

Before admitting a Cuban crisis, our of- 
ficials wanted what they called “hard evi- 
dence.” That was secured by a U-2 recon- 
naissance and in the taking of the pictures 
a gallant South Carolinian, Major Anderson, 
of Greenville, lost his life. Those pictures 
convinced the President and his security 
aids of the duplicity of the Soviets. 

Khbrushchey had gone to extreme lengths 
to put us to sleep and to keep us asleep. 
Through a representative in the Soviet Em- 
bassy he expressed the hope that Americans 
would understand that any weapons he was 
sending to Cuba were intended for defensive 
purposes only. 

After the President had received the pho- 
tographic confirmation of the presence of 

missiles in Cuba, the Soviet For- 
eign Minister Gromyko, called on the Presi- 
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dent. He discussed only the siutation in 
Berlin, obviously trying to divert the atten- 
tion of the President from Cuba, which was 
mentioned only incidentally. The President 
read to Gromyko his warning issued a month 
earlier that if Russia turned Cuba into an 
offensive military base we would do “what- 
ever must be done.“ 

The Soviets believe that a successful dip- 
lomat must be a successful Har. Gromyko 
then demonstrated his talent by telling the 
President Russia “would never become in- 
volved in offensive military capability in 
Cuba.” With the photographs the Presi- 
dent had, he knew that statement was false. 
He conferred with his security aids and with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and determined 
upon the course which on the evening of 
October 22 he announced to the world. 

As he spoke, I could hear the voice of 
Teddy Roosevelt demanding respect for the 
United States; I could recall hearing Wood- 
row Wilson address the Congress in 1917, 
urging with reluctance that we declare war 
upon Germany; I could hear Franklin 
Roosevelt the day after Pearl Harbor calling 
upon the Congress to rec that a state 
of war existed between the United States and 
the Axis powers. 

The people of the United States with una- 
nimity expressed support of the Govern- 
ment in the steps the President proposed to 
take to put an end to the Khrushchev- 
Castro threat to freedom. No man has ever 
spoken from a position of such great power 
and strength as did the President on October 
22. The moment he began, an order was 
given in the Pentagon that resulted in an 
immediate worldwide alert of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Establishment. That included every 
unit of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Air Force. It included our nuclear strength, 
which admittedly is far superior to that of 
the Soviets. That order was a shock to 
Khrushchev, who respects only force. 

There is some justification for believing 
that ever since his first meeting with Presi- 
dent Kennedy at Vienna, Khrushchev has 
believed he could expect a softer attitude 
from us. There is no other way of explain- 
ing his unexpected action to make of Cuba 
a Communist Gibraltar. As he proceeded 
for 2 years to establish a bastion of military 
power at our very door, with atomic power 
sufficient to destroy not only the United 
States but all of Latin America outside of 
Cuba, he truly changed the balance of power 
in the world. Instead of consuming a year 
or two in building long-range missiles which 
from bases in Russia could strike a target in 
the United States, now he could use short- 
range missiles from his Cuban bases to 
destroy this hemisphere. 

Suddenly he was confronted by the Presi- 
dent with a demand to remove his weapons. 
That demand was backed by action. He 
yielded, to the gratification of every Ameri- 
can. But what has happened since October 
does not justify gratification; it does cause 
some fears. 

In the light of the duplicity which had 
victimized us, the President, in his demand, 
insisted upon the right to have “on-sight in- 
spection” to assure removal of the offensive 
weapons, 

For years, in negotiations to restrict the 
use of atomic weapons we have insisted upon 
inspection by an international commission. 
In view of this demand as to atomic bases 
in Russia, we could ask no less with the 
actual threat in Cuba. 

Last October the President, referring to 
this subject stated “the United States in- 
tends to follow closely the completion of 
this work through a variety of means, in- 
cluding aerial surveillance, until such time 
as an equally satisfactory international 
means of verification is effected.” 

When Khrushchey agreed to the removal 
of the strategic weapons, he indicated agree- 
ment to on-site inspection by United Na- 
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tions authorities. A few days later we were 
told that Castro refused to agree and the 
Soviets would have to support Castro’s 
position. 

I am confident the Soviets could force 
Castro to agree to the inspection at any time. 
That was only an excuse. However, we aban- 
doned our demand and no one of us is 
certain of the number of Soviet weapons and 
combat forces in Cuba today. 

Our embargo was removed in 30 days after 
it was imposed, There was evidence while 
it lasted that certain weapons were removed 
although there is no assurance that all of- 
fensive weapons were removed or how many 
have been brought in since that time. We 
are told by our intelligence that it is im- 
possible to know what weapons are hidden 
in the caves of Cuba. Are we in any more 
secure position today than we were prior 
to October 22? 

In view of the deliberate falsehoods told us 
for 2 years, we cannot accept the word of 
Khrushchev as to the character of weapons 
there. There is an old Indian adage that 
seems fitting: 

“Fool me once, shame on you; fool me 
twice, shame on me.” 

The Soviets have fooled us not only twice 
but on every occasion when it was to their 
interest and they thought they could get 
away with it. 

Our Cuban policy apparently has been to 
isolate Cuba diplomatically and cripple her 
economically. Apparently, it has been our 
hope that the Soviets would find it economi- 
cally burdensome, would tire of shouldering 
the burden and abandon its interest in 
Cuba. There is no justification for such 
hopes. To isolate the United States is part 
of their long-range plan. Regardless of your 
optimism, you must realize how futile is that 
hope after the recent demonstration in 
Moscow. 

In the presence of thousands of spectators 
Khrushchev pledged all-out support of his 
Communist brother Castro and of Cuba. 
This pledge has been heralded to the world. 
Upon it Castro is certain to rely and may 
act. Nor is there justification for the hope 
that the Cuban people will revolt against 
Castro while Soviet troops are there. The 
people have the example of Hungary and East 
Berlin. 

The permanent foothold of which Senator 
Kennedy expressed fear in 1960 is now a 
reality unless the United States shall take 
steps to prevent it. 

The Senate committee concluded its re- 
port with this wise statement, “The very 
presence of the Soviets in Cuba affects ad- 
versely our Nation’s image and prestige. Our 
friends abroad are certain to doubt our abil- 
ity to meet and defeat the forces of com- 
munism thousands of miles across the ocean 
if we prove unable to cope with the Commu- 
nist threat at our very doorsteps.” 

It is obvious that for similar reasons Latin 
American Republics will conclude that we 
are unable to protect them. They will be 
subverted one by one until all of South 
America is lost and the Communist goal of 
isolating the United States has been at- 
tained. 

Responsible sources tell us that after 
Khrushchev’s agreement to remove offensive 
weapons from Cuba, the United States re- 
moved strategic weapons from its bases in 
Turkey. It is said that this was done be- 
cause our atomic submarines make the re- 
tention of such bases no longer a necessity. 
We hope this was a fact and not an excuse 
for action that might appeal to the Soviets 
as appeasement. Appeasement never stops a 
war, it only postpones it. 

Ambassador Chip Bolen, who in my opin- 
ion is the best informed American in public 
life as to Russia and its people, is credited 
with having said that Khrushchev is fond 
of quoting a Lenin adage that goes like this: 
“If a man sticks out his bayonet and hits 
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cold steel, he pulls back, but if he strikes 
mush, he keeps on pushing.” 

We have another fear: Sources usually re- 
liable report that the Soviets are establish- 
ing several submarine bases in Cuba. The 
explanation offered for the harbor improve- 
ments, is that it is for a fleet of fishing boats. 

Because of the doubt that exists as to the 
removal of offensive weapons; the number of 
Soviet combat personnel brought into Cuba 
recently, and the development of submarine 
bases, the United States should renew the 
demand by the President last October for 
on-site inspection by an international com- 
mission. 

Khrushchev knows that by his duplicity 
he put us to sleep for more than a year. 
He must not be allowed to think that when 
we awoke last October we turned over and 
went back to sleep. 

This is not political criticism of the ad- 
ministration. It has always been my belief 
that in the field of foreign affairs there should 
be no partisan politics. Wars are fought by 
men of all political parties. Soviet bombs 
from Cuba would make no political distinc- 
tion among people. 

Instead of looking to the past and indulg- 
ing in charges and countercharges about the 
responsibility for what are deemed mistakes, 
we should look to the future and unite in 
making secure the safety and freedom of our 
people. 

I am aware of the fear that any effort to 
force Castro to submit to on-site inspection 
may result in nuclear war. Khrushchev 
knows of our fears and he has used it to 
frighten us. But he is aware that if he at- 
tacks us, with our superior atomic weapons, 
we will destroy the Soviet Republic within 
a few hours. 

Should the President renew his demand 
for on-site inspection by an international 
commission, the Soviet Premier may again 
agree and persuade his puppet Castro to 
agree. In such case, all fears on this score 
would be removed. 

If Khrushchev or Castro refuses, then I 
hope the President will immediately renew 
his quarantine of Cuba by air and sea to 
make certain that no more Soviet offensive 
Weapons or combat troops are landed in 
Cuba. I suggest this action because the 
President took such steps last October and 
announced his intention to follow through. 

If these steps do not result in the removal 
from Cuba of Soviet arms and troops, then 
I hope the President, after conferring with 
his military advisers, will take whatever 
steps are necessary to force the withdrawal 
of all Soviet offensive weapons and combat 
troops and keep them out. The President 
can act with the assurance that the peace- 
ful but courageous people of the United 
States will support any action he may take 
to accomplish this and insure the safety and 
freedom of the people of this hemisphere. 
[From the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont, June 

4, 1963] 


BYRNES ON CUBAN THREAT 


James F. Byrnes has put into clear and 
precise words the feeling of many, many 
Americans who are concerned about Cuba. 

Speaking at Newberry College commence- 
ment exercises, South Carolina’s senior 
statesman called for a tougher U.S. policy 
toward the Castro-Soviet state, for on-site 
inspections to uncover any Russian missiles 
or other weaponry and, if necessary, a quar- 
„ of Cuba enforced by a U.S. sea and air 

eet. 

“If these steps do not result in the removal 
of Soviet arms and troops, then I hope the 
President, after conferring with his mili- 
tary advisers, will take whatever steps are 
necessary to force the withdrawal of all 
Soviet offensive weapons from Cuba,” Mr. 
Byrnes said. 

While Mr. Byrnes carefully disclaimed any 
intention of criticizing the Kennedy ad- 
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ministration, the fact remains that the Presi- 
dent has continually minimized the danger 
Trom Cuba to the United States while allow- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine to be destroyed. 

No one aware of the Communist goal of 
world domination can possibly doubt that 
Russian troops and weapons in Cuba were 
put there in the first place as a threat to 
the United States; no one can possibly think 
that their continued presence there does 
not still pose a threat. 

The threat will remain until the United 
States wipes it out. That is what Mr. 
Byrnes sees as necessary. That is what 
millions of other Americans see as necessary, 
too. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, June 5, 
1963 


Wao WILL LISTEN? 


In addressing the graduates of Newberry 
College Sunday, Governor, Justice, Secretary 
of State-Assistant President James F. Byrnes 
said the President should take whatever steps 
may be necessary to force the withdrawal of 
all Soviet offensive weapons and combat 
troops from Cuba; that the President could 
act with assurance that the people of this 
country would support him in assuring the 
safety and freedom of this hemisphere; that 
Russia has deceived us whenever she could 
get away with it; that the President’s speech 
of October 22 was equal to any in power and 
was a shock to Khrushchev “who respects 
only force,” but that we had abandoned our 
demand and “Khrushchev probably thinks 
the sleeping United States awakened only 
long enough to turn over and go back to 
sleep.” 

Mr. Byrnes, as usual, is right and justified. 
It is also true that some of his words have 
afamiliar ring. Others, including The State, 
have long since pointed up the fact that the 
Russians, who live by force, respect only 
force. 

Yet we persist in the wishy-washy, no-win 
policy, making a show of courage only to 
back down and leave the field to the aggres- 
sors. 

Mr. Byrnes has spoken well, as others have 
spoken well. But who will listen? What 
must it take to shake the leaders of this 
country out of their apathy and timidity and 
put them on the path of courage and de- 


termination? 

Perhaps, if enough respected and patriotic 
citizens raise their voices in protest against 
the present policies the continuous drip-drop 
on the stony consciousness of the admin- 
istration may wear down the passive resist- 
ance to reason and awaken it to positive and 
stalwart action. Mr. Byrnes has made his 
contribution, 


INDIAN AGGRESSION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a news article from the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S.C., dated June 
3, 1963, and entitled: “Indian Aggres- 
sion—Rivers Supports U.S. Arms Aid 
to Pakistan.” This article reports on a 
newsletter by Congressman L. MENDEL 
Rivers of South Carolina in which the 
distinguished Representative of the First 
District issues an important warning 
against U.S. military aid to India at the 
expense of our stanch ally, the Govern- 
ment and people of Pakistan. 

Mr. President, I had the opportunity 
to visit Pakistan last fall and to have 
conferences with many Pakistan offi- 
cials, including President Ayub Khan. 
This visit confirmed beyond any ques- 
tion the value of this nation to the free 
world and its sincere desire to continue 
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its friendly relations with our country 
if we will but permit her to continue to 
be our ally and friend. 

Pakistan is a nation which has risked 
much to join the Western camp. It 
borders on Afghanistan, India, and Iran, 
and is close to the Soviet Union. Of the 
countries sharing a common border with 
Pakistan, only Iran is any way con- 
nected with the Western World in the 
struggle against communism. Afghani- 
stan is virtually a puppet of the Soviet 
Union, and until Red China attacked 
neutralist, socialist India, India was 
leaning heavily toward the Red side. 
But, little Pakistan—and it is not so 
little from the standpoint of population, 
having more than 90 million inhabi- 
tants—chose early to stand with the 
Western World. 

Our country has known for some time 
of the bitter feuding, and at times, fight- 
ing, which has ensued between Pakistan 
and India over religious differences and 
also over the Pakistan-oriented country 
of Kashmir. The United Nations has 
supported a plebiscite for the people of 
Kashmir, but the Indian Government has 
refused to permit such a plebiscite be- 
cause the Indians know the results would 
be against Indian wishes. 

With the Pakistanis, their primary 
concern as a nation is Kashmir and their 
long fight with India. Communism is 
also a threat, but each country is always 
more concerned about its most imme- 
diate and primary threat—and in this 
case it comes from India. In fact, while 
I was in Pakistan last fall, Mr. Nehru 
had more troops massed on the Pakistani 
border than he did facing the Chinese 
Reds who were waging war against In- 
dian forces in the Himalayan Mountains. 

When President Ayub Khan, of Paki- 
stan, visited this country last year, he 
received firm assurances from the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the State 
Department that our Government under- 
stood his concern about India and the 
possible additional threat which his 
country might face if India were sup- 
plied with arms from this country. He 
maintains he was told that we would 
consult with him before giving any arms 
to India. 

However, as soon as Mr. Nehru made 
his first screams for aid against the Chi- 
nese Communists, our country ran to 
India’s assistance. In fact, this was one 
of the swiftest responses our country has 
ever made to any act of Communist ag- 
gression, and this aggression was not 
directed at our Nation or that of an ally, 
but rather at a pro-Red neutralist coun- 
try. Our Government gave military aid 
to Mr. Nehru and did so without consult- 
ing President Khan. We only gave him 
a perfunctory notice of the fact that aid 
was being given to his arch enemy. 

This and other acts in recent months 
on the part of the United States have 
seriously jeopardized our relationship 
with Pakistan and even upset some high 
Officials in the Department of State. In 
Pakistan, a country deeply dedicated to 
the Moslem religion, the breaking of 
one’s word is considered a very grave act 
of bad faith, regardless of the reason for 
such an act. Everywhere my group went 
in Pakistan this act of bad faith was 
brought up as much as the fact that we 
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were giving aid to India, Pakistan's 
primary enemy, even without getting 
any firm assurances that this military 
aid would not later be turned against our 
own ally. 

While I was in Pakistan, the question 
was asked over and over again as to 
which side the United States was on and 
whether we intended to stand by our 
allies or whether we intended to forsake 
them and try to form new friends with 
neutralist or pro-Communist nations. 

I was particularly impressed with an 
address given our group of visitors by 
the Chief of Staff of the Pakistani 
Army. He told us that the United States 
would have to make a choice as to which 
countries we wanted as our friends and 
that the United States must determine 
to use its power and to stand up to com- 
munism as we had when we demanded 
that the missiles be removed from Cuba, 
if we were to earn and maintain the 
support and respect of the peoples of 
the world. He pointed out further that 
not just Pakistan but the leaders of other 
nations are perplexed by U.S. foreign 
policy and at times question whether we 
want to be neutralist in the cold war 
or whether we want to really fight the 
cold war to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. President, Congressman RIVERS 
has pointed up clearly our obligations to 
our ally, Pakistan, and that country’s 
justifiable concern about U.S. military 
aid to India. Because of the excellent 
job he has done in making these points, 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
in his newsletter be printed in the 
Recorp following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 

Courier, June 3, 1963] 
INDIAN AGGRESSION: Rivers Supports U.S. 
Am TO PAKISTAN 

Representative L. MENDEL Rivers warned 
of future Indian aggression against Pakistan 
and advocated the armed support of the tiny 
nation in such an eventuality in his weekly 
newsletter. 

“The Pakistani are deeply disturbed and 
desire assurances we will not stand idly by 
if India should employ her newly developed 
military strength against her. 

“Considering the reliability of the perfidi- 
ous Nehru, I suspect the Pakistani have just 
cause for alarm.” 

Though Nehru still professes his neutral 
stand, he showed the Pakistani his true 
colors when he romped over little Goa, the 
Congressman said, and heightened their 
fears of Indian imperialism. It is my under- 
standing some limited assurances have been 
given the Pakistani, but not enough to quell 
their anxiety. 

“When the United States decided to ex- 
tend military aid to Pakistan in 1954, India 
was assured that if any of our aid was mis- 
used, the United States would take appro- 
priate action both within and without the 
United Nations to thwart such aggression. 
This pledge also was given to Pakistan. 

“However, Pakistan now points out—and 
rightly so—that the Chinese threat to In- 
dia’s border has receded, and thus the need 
for assistance is lessening. Consequently, 
they definitely oppose any further military 
buildup for India,” the low-country lawmaker 
continued. 

If Nehru would settle with Pakistan over 
the disputed territory of Kashmir, India 
would have no need for further assistance 
in any event. This alone would immediately 
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release six to seven divisions of the best 
equipped Indian troops to deal with any 
Chinese threat to her border. Now, these 
divisions remain aimed at Pakistan. 

Everyone with an ounce of knowledge of 
foreign affairs knows that Nehru has been 
a “biased” neutral for years, Representative 
Rivers stated. He is neutral only when it 
is to his decided advantage. But when he 
takes our aid and then hurts us with allies 
upon whom we depend for military bases— 
such as Portugal—then I think it is time to 
call it quits. 

India’s aggression in Goa drove a wedge 
into the many, many years of the most cor- 
dial friendship with Portugal, a member of 
NATO and a friend who furnishes us base 
rights in the Azores—the “Crossroads of the 
Atlantic”—for our military aircraft. 

“India has never been our friend,” he con- 
eluded. “Her vote nearly always has been 

t us in the United Nations and with 
the Soviet interest group—clearly showing 
her preference. 

“But, on the other hand, we should bear 
in mind that in Pakistan the United States 
has an ally who is committed to the West, 
is a member of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization and is a close associate in the 
Central Treaty Organization.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


CARE FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unfinished business has not been laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 181, S. 522. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 522) 
to amend the act establishing a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau so as to assist States in 
providing for day-care services for chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural workers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion by 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill. 


TOBACCO AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL 
FOOD AND DRUG ACT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the thal- 
idomide scandal of last year, which so 
gravely concerned the American people 
and the Congress, served as a sobering 
reminder that it is the continuing duty 
of the Congress to be alert to any threat 
to the health of the American people. 

I submit that such a threat does now 
exist and that the Congress has not only 
the duty but a rare opportunity to take 
appropriate steps to ensure a greater 
degree of protection to the American 
people from that threat. Iam referring 
specifically to the hazard to health in- 
herent in the enormous consumption of 
smoking products by Americans, both 
children and adults. 

Smoking has become so prevalent in 
this country that its enormity becomes 
obscured by its very presence. Prior 
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to the first World War, most smoking 
products consisted of pipes, cigars, chew- 
ing tobacco, and even snuff. But from 
1920 to 1960, cigarettes came to the fore, 
so that their consumption in this coun- 
try shot up from 750 cigarettes a year 
for each adult American to nearly 4,000 
a year per adult. In the same period 
although other smoking products fell off 
by 70 percent—the cigarette consumption 
was so great that the total consumption 
of smoking products went up by 30 per- 
cent. In 1961, it was estimated that the 
American people smoked nearly a half 
a trillion cigarettes—an increase of 
almost one-third over 1954. That meant 
that enough cigarettes were sold in 1961 
for every man and woman over 15 years 
of age to smoke over a half a pack a day. 

And, as we all know, people are begin- 
ning to smoke earlier and earlier. A re- 
cent survey of 22,000 high school students 
in one of our major cities showed that 
more than one out of three boys and 
more than one out of four girls were 
smoking by the time they became 
seniors. 

While all this was happening, some 
other interesting statistics were taking 
place, 

Although the total death rate, from all 
causes, has declined since 1900, the death 
rate from lung cancer has shot upward— 
until by 1960 nearly as many Americans 
were dying of lung cancer as were dying 
in traffic accidents. Perhaps it is only a 
coincidence, but the undeniable facts are 
that medical researchers have found lung 
cancer to be an extremely rare cause of 
death among nonsmokers. 

If lung cancer mortality continues at 
its present rate, there are today—based 
upon statistics of the American Public 
Health Association—1 million schoolchil- 
dren who will die of lung cancer before 
they reach 70 years of age. 

As horrible as the lung cancer story is, 
it still is heart disease which accounts for 
most deaths in this country. Heart dis- 
ease afflicts nonsmokers, of course, But 
the heart disease death rate is 70 percent 
higher among smokers. And medical re- 
searchers have been able to demonstrate, 
time and time again, that the death rate 
from heart disease increases progres- 
sively with the amount of cigarette 
smoking. 

As a nation, we take all manner of 
steps to protect our people from hazards 
to their health and their lives. The Gov- 
ernment has laws and regulations de- 
signed to reduce traffic accidents, to pro- 
tect people against industrial accidents, 
to guard against every sort of communi- 
cable disease, to assure consumers of re- 
ceiving pure and unadulterated products 
in the marketplace. We even have 
strong laws protecting the health of dogs, 
cats, horses, cows, sheep, and pigs. 

Yet what do we do to protect people 
from the ravages of the growing menace 
of lung cancer and the worst killer of 
them all, heart disease? 

It is a fact so incredible that it borders 
upon a national scandal; but the unde- 
niable truth is that this Government 
affords the American people not the first 
shred of protection against the poison- 
ous and other harmful effects of smoking 
products. 
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We have Federal laws and regulations 
which protect people—and animals— 
against the very same poisons from 
which the men, women, and children of 
this Nation are totally unprotected when 
those poisons appear in smoking prod- 
ucts. 

I am therefore introducing today, for 
myself and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], an amendment to the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
which would place all smoking products 
under the authority of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Specifically, this amendment would 
give the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who administers the act, 
the authority to promulgate appropriate 
rules and regulations in labeling smok- 
ing products such as he now has regard- 
ing foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

This would mean that the American 
people at least would be given warning 
against poisons and other harmful effects 
of smoking products. They now enjoy 
under the Food and Drug Administration 
protection against poisons appearing in 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics, but receive 
only inducement and encouragement to 
smoke tobacco. The effect of the bill 
would be to expand the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to the Food, Drug, Cos- 
metic, and Smoking Act. 

It is ironic that this country, which 
prides itself on being ahead of the rest 
of the world in its health and general 
living standards, now lags behind other 
countries in protecting the public from 
the hazards of smoking. 

In England, after a damning report 
from the Royal College of Physicians, the 
British Government initiated a program 
for distributing literature warning its 
people of the dangers of smoking. The 
Government is developing guidelines to 
prevent television advertising which un- 
duly emphasizes pleasure to be obtained 
from cigarettes, features heroes of young 
people, appeals to pride or general man- 
liness, attributes social status to smok- 
ing, or implies smoking is associated 
with romantic situations. Manufactur- 
ers supplying 90 percent of the British 
cigarette market voluntarily have agreed 
not to advertise on television before 9 
p.m., in deference to the health of chil- 
dren. One cigarette manufacturer vol- 
untarily withdrew its product from 
vending machines. 

In Denmark, the National Society for 
Combating Cancer issued a strong anti- 
tobacco report, urging prohibition of to- 
bacco advertising and even restrictions 
on young people’s smoking. The tobacco 
industry there has agreed voluntarily not 
to use testimonials from sports heroes. 

In Italy, the Government has banned 
all tobacco advertising. 

The amendment I am proposing does 
not deal with advertising of smoking 
products. Instead, it seeks to approach 
the problem on a more scientific and 
realistic basis. 

Is this another prohibition amend- 
ment? 

No, it is not a proposal that would 
make it illegal for people to smoke. 

Although it might make this a far, far 
healthier nation of people if we could 
prevail upon everyone not to smoke, I 
would not be so rash or so unrealistic 
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as to suggest we undertake to accom- 

plish that goal, however worthy, through 

oe “noble experiment” in prohibi- 
on. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I am interested 
in the procedure the Senator is under- 
taking today to further call attention 
to the close connection and relationship 
between tobacco and health. Iam espe- 
cially glad about his comments relating 
to prohibition. I think my efforts in this 
field, as I know the Senator's efforts are, 
have proceeded in the knowledge that we 
are not a nation of prohibitionists. We 
are proceeding on the basis of a scien- 
tific approach and the obvious research 
that has brought about the remarks the 
distinguished Senator is making. 

I should like to interpolate that we in- 
tend to call upon the Food and Drug 
Administration, as the Senator has sug- 
gested, to produce evidence of this con- 
nection. On the other hand, the great 
Government of the United States con- 
siders tobacco as one of its five basic 
crops, along with wheat, corn, peanuts, 
and cotton. 

It seems to me a little irrational that 
we are about to ask one arm of the Gov- 
ernment to talk about harmful effects 
of tobacco while, on the other hand, we 
support it as a basic crop. Perhaps, be- 
fore we are through with this program, 
we shall have to realine ourselves in that 
respect. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator for 
her interesting comment. The fact that 
tobacco is considered one of our five 
basic crops underlines the tremendous 
economic ramifications and also under- 
lines the tremendous increase in the use 
of tobacco, about which I spoke in the 
beginning of my speech. The use of 
cigarettes has become all but uinversal 
in our country, and it has spread 
throughout the world. But now we are 
beginning to pile up evidence that, in 
my mind, is wholly convincing that it 
has brought about the tremendous in- 
crease in the bodily ills of our people, 
particularly in the field of lung cancer 
and heart involvement. 

The Senator from Oregon has been 
a leader in this field and has constantly 
called attention to the growing problem. 
I appreciate her interest. I have been 
glad to join with her in the many at- 
tempts she has made to bring this prob- 
lem to the attention of the American 
people. 

To continue with my address, I asked 
myself another question: Is this an 
amendment which proscribes specific 
standards? 

No. The Congress of the United States 
is no place to be writing the details of 
health regulations. 

We do not attempt to do this regarding 
food, drugs, and cosmetics; we properly 
leave such determinations to be made by 
the FDA after careful scientific study by 
its laboratory technicians, in consulta- 
tion with those from the affected indus- 
tries. This system works well, and I pro- 
pose we follow it in placing smoking 
products under the FDA. 
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Is this some sort of radical departure? 

No. It is entirely in keeping with the 
history and tradition of accepted Federal 
activity in the field of consumer health 
protection. 

Even before the original pure food and 
drug law, which dealt only with foods and 
drugs, was enacted in 1906, there had 
been a series of legislative enactments in 
this country dating all the way back to 
a 1784 Massachusetts act, which was the 
first general food law in the United 
States. And that was an outgrowth of 
the first English food law proclaimed by 
King John in 1202, prohibiting adultera- 
tion of bread. 

In 1938, our Federal Food and Drugs 
Act was rewritten as the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and provided for such 
expanded safeguards as the pretesting 
and certification of coal tar colors which 
can be used safely in foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics. 

In 1554, the increased use of pesticides 
brought about the necessity for an 
amendment which afforded greater pub- 
lic protection against the residue of 
pesticides on foods. In 1958, the act 
was amended to include pretesting for 
food additives, due to the greater use of 
chemical substances for technological 
and nutritional purposes. 

In 1960, the act was amended to re- 
quire the establishment of safe amounts 
of colors used in foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics. The same year, the FDA was 
given responsibility for the labeling of 
hazardous household substances. 

And, of course, there are the Kefau- 
ver-Harris Drug Amendments of 1962, 
arising out of the thalidomide scandal, 
which gave the FDA even greater en- 
forcement authority over the interstate 
commerce in drugs. 

All of these acts and amendments are 
in the tradition of our society’s con- 
cern about the purity of products offered 
for public consumption. 

Not only is this proposed amendment 
in keeping with the approach which the 
Congress has taken in dealing with the 
protection of the consuming public, it is 
also consistent and logical. 

It is the intent of the American peo- 
ple, through their elected representa- 
tives in the Congress, that the Federal 
Government, through the FDA, should 
protect them, as consumers, against 
poisonous and other harmful substances 
entering their bloodstream through 
what they eat as foods, consume in a 
variety of ways as drugs, and apply as 
cosmetics. Therefore, it is only con- 
sistent and logical that the Government, 
through the appropriate agency, should 
protect the American people also against 
the same poisons and harmful sub- 
stances which reach their blood stream 
when inhaled as smoking products. 

Indeed, in the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act of 1960, the 
FDA was given jurisdiction, insofar as 
labeling is concerned, over household 
products which contain poisonous and 
harmful substances that are likely to be 
inhaled. While smoking products are 
not included by name in this category, 
it appears that the act could be inter- 
preted to include them. Even so, it 
would afford protection to the public 
only regarding labeling. 
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My own feeling is that if a product is 
sufficiently poisonous and harmful as to 
require it, under the 1960 act, to be la- 
beled as “dangerous,” then that is all the 
more reason why it should be subjected 
to the overall FDA regulations which 
protect the public entirely against con- 
sumption of such products. 

Let us assume for purposes of illus- 
tration that a certain tomato catsup 
product is found, under the 1960 act, to 
require a labeling of “dangerous.” If it 
is that dangerous it has no business be- 
ing allowed on the consumer’s table in 
the first place, or until the poisonous and 
harmful substances are eliminated to 
the point where the FDA is able to certify 
that the product is safe for consumption. 

For these reasons, I do not feel an 
amendment to the 1960 Federal Hazard- 
ous Substances Labeling Act specifically 
including smoking products would be 
adequate. 

The big, yawning gap we have in the 
whole consumer health protection pic- 
ture is the absence of absolutely any 
Federal protection of the American peo- 
ple against poisons in smoking products. 
And that is why I am proposing this 
amendment to the basic Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 

Let me cite just three of the poisons 
found in cigarette tobacco smoke. Bear 
in mind these figures are from a labora- 
tory analysis of the smoke of a filter-tip 
cigarette which is recognized, and so ad- 
vertised, as the safest of the major 
cigarettes. 

The first poison found in that cigarette 
smoke was nicotine. 

We sometimes tend to forget that 
nicotine, which is found naturally in 
tobacco, actually is a poison. In fact, it 
is so poisonous that it is used very effec- 
tively as an insecticide to kill bugs and 
pests. It is one of the pesticides which 
the FDA will allow to be present in food 
only to the extent of 2 parts in 1 million. 
Yet—since smoking products do not 
come under the protection of the FDA— 
this poison was found, in the smoke of 
this so-called safest cigarette, in an 
amount 6,000 times greater than it is 
permitted in food by the FDA. 

This becomes highly significant when 
you consider the effect of nicotine upon 
the human body. Nicotine in tobacco 
smoke has been demonstrated by numer- 
ous medical studies to constrict the blood 
vessels, which in turn requires the heart 
to pump harder and much more rapidly. 
This is why there is such growing con- 
cern in the medical profession over the 
incidence of smoking, which has been 
found to have a close correlation with 
the incidence of cardiovascular disease— 
the No. 1 killer in our society. 

A second poison found in that cigarette 
smoke was arsenic. 

What was it doing there? Well, I un- 
derstand that even when arsenic no 
longer is used as an insecticide on to- 
bacco crops it takes years before it is 
entirely removed from the soil and no 
longer finds its way into the growing 
plant. But it gets into the bloodstream 
through cigarette smoke, just the same. 

A third poison found in cigarette 
smoke is one I am sure most of us never 
heard of before. It is coumarin, which 
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is used as one of the flavoring agents in 
cigarette tobacco. 

This is such a toxic poison that the 
FDA bans it altogether from foods and 
drugs. Yet—again because the FDA 
lacks jurisdiction in this field—coumarin 
was found in the smoke of this so-called 
safest cigarette in the amount of 2 parts 
in 100,000—which is 10 times more than 
the maximum amount of arsenic or nico- 
tine permitted by the FDA in foods. 

Even so, this is smoking we are talking 
about. Is not this different from eating 
foods or taking drugs? 

Yes, inhalation of smoke is different. 
But it is a difference without any real 
distinction, so far as the consequences 
are concerned. Any physician can tell 
you that the impurities contained in 
smoke which you inhale into your lungs 
are absorbed directly into the blood- 
stream. 

Perhaps the recent study made by E. 
Cuyler Hammond, director of the sta- 
tistical research section of the American 
Cancer Society, published in the July 
1962 issue of the Scientific American, 
most succinctly describes the result of 
tobacco smoke on the human body. Dr. 
Hammond writes: 


On inhalation, air and any smoke it may 
contain passes through the bronchial tubes 
of decreasing diameter, which finally deliver 
it to the tiny sacs called alveoli. The alveoli 
have thin walls supported by fibers of con- 
nective tissue. These walls contain capillary 
tubes through which blood flows from the 
pulmonary arteries to the pulmonary veins. 
During its passage through these capillaries 
the blood releases carbon dioxide and absorbs 
oxygen. At the same time carbon monoxide, 
nicotine, and other impurities that may be 
present in the air or smoke are absorbed 
into the blood. 

Recently we have studied the alveoli in 
relation to cigarette smoking. We found 
extensive rupturing of the walls of a great 
many alveoli in the lungs of heavy cigarette 
smokers, a considerable amount in lighter 
cigarette smokers and very little in non- 
smokers. The rupturing of the walls is 
usually accompanied by a fibrous thickening 
of the remaining alveolar walls, together 
with a fibrous thickening of the walls of 
blood vessels in the vicinity. This probably 
results from the mechanism outlined above, 
since cigarette smoking produces coughing 
as well as hyperplasia of the bronchial tubes 
and increased secretion of mucus. 

Ruptures in the walls of the alveoli destroy 
the capillary tubes located in the walls. If 
many are destroyed, far greater pressure is 
required to force the same quantity of blood 
through the remaining capillaries. All the 
blood must pass through them each time it 
circulates through the body, and the right 
ventricle of the heart has to supply the pres- 
sure, As a result the workload of the heart 
is increased in proportion to the degree of 
destruction of the alveoli. 

Since oxygen is supplied to the blood 
through the capillaries in the alveoli, de- 
struction of this tissue reduces the oxygen 
supply on which all the tissues of the body 
depend. In smokers this is compounded by 
the inhalation of carbon monoxide, which 
combines with hemoglobin more readily 
than oxygen does. 

Because of its great activity heart muscle 
requires an abundant supply of oxygen. The 
inhalation of tobacco smoke increases the 
workload of this muscle and at the same 
time reduces the quantity of oxygen avail- 
able to the muscle. In addition the action 
of nicotine on the nervous system produces 
a temporary increase in the heart rate and a 
constriction of the peripheral blood vessels, 
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which in turn produces a temporary increase 
in blood pressure. This also puts an added 
strain on the heart. 

Atherosclerosis of the coronary arteries 
(and Dr. Hammond states that the major- 
ity of American men suffer from that disease 
at least to some degree) tends to reduce the 
volume of blood delivered to the heart mus- 
cle per minute. Therefore if a person with 
atherosclerosis of the coronary arteries is al- 
so a cigarette smoker, his heart muscle re- 
ceives far less than the normal supply of 
oxygen per minute. At the same time, be- 
cause of the effects of smoking, a heavy work- 
load is placed on his heart muscle. In my 
opinion this combination of conditions is 
sufficient to account for the finding that 
the death rate from coronary artery disease 
is higher in cigarette smokers than it is in 
men who never smoked, that the rate in- 
creases with the amount of cigarette smok- 
ing, and that it is lower in ex-cigarette 
smokers than it is in men who continue to 
smoke cigarettes. 

Not only the heart but also all other or- 
gans of the body require oxygen obtained 
through the alveoli of the lungs and dis- 
tributed by the blood. Thus a reduction in 
oxygen supply resulting from smoking may 
have a serious effect on any diseased organ, 
and in some instances it can make the dif- 
ference between life and death. 


The Federal Government can protect 
the consuming public against poisons 
which come by way of the stomach but 
not against poisons which come by way 
of smoking products through the lungs. 
This amendment seeks only to close that 
dangerous gap. 

If the poisons are so terrible in smok- 
ing products, why are not smokers dying 
left and right? 

Well, the ugly truth is they are. This 
does not mean everyone who takes a 
puff of a cigarette is going to topple over 
dead from nicotine poisoning. Before 
the passage of the Food and Drugs Act 
people were not dropping dead like flies 
from eating adulterated food products 
which somehow got on the market. But 
this did not deter the Congress from 
passing the necessary legislation setting 
up the FDA to protect the American 
public from the cumulative effects of 
poisonous substances which over the 
months and years might appear in the 
foods and drugs they were consuming. 

No, people do not light up and drop 
dead. But they are dying sooner than 
they would if they did not smoke, and 
there is a growing body of medical evi- 
dence which substantiates this. 

Here are some of the medical reports 
which constitute the increasing compe- 
tent evidence of the dangers to the 
health of the American people due to 
the total lack of any protection against 
harmful substances in smoking products: 

Journal of American Medical Associ- 
ation, March 8, 1958, and March 15, 1958, 
“Smoking and Death Rates—Report on 
44 Months of Follow-Up of 187,783 Men“: 

The mortality ratio rose from 1.00 for men 
who never smoked to 1.34 for smokers of 
under one-half pack a day, to 1.70 for 
smokers of one-half to one pack a day, to 
1.96 for smokers of one to two packs a day, 
and to 2.23 for smokers of two packs or more 
a day. In other words, the death rate of 
men smoking regularly at a rate of less than 
one-half pack of cigarettes a day was 34 per- 
cent higher than that of men who never 
smoked, the death rate of men smoking one 
to two packs a day was 96 percent higher 
than that of men who never smoked, and 
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the death rate of men smoking two packs 
or more a day was 123 percent higher than 
that of men who never smoked. 

All considered, these figures suggest 
that cutting down from a high amount to a 
low amount of cigarette smoking results in 
a reduction of the death rate. 

Between January 1 and May 31, 1952, in- 
formation was obtained on the smoking hab- 
its of 187,783 white men between the ages 
of 50 and 69. These were then traced 
through October 31, 1955. A total of 11,870 
deaths were reported during that period of 
time. The total experience covered 667,753 
man-years. Age being taken into considera- 
tion, the death rate of men with a history of 
regular cigarette smoking only was found to 
be 68 percent higher than that of a com- 
parable group of men who never smoked. 
The death rate of cigarette smokers in- 
creased with the amount of cigarette smok- 
ing. Among men with a history of regular 
cigarette smoking only, the death rate of 
those smoking two or more packs of cigar- 
ettes a day in 1952 was 123 percent higher 
than that of men who never smoked. Also 
the death rate of men with a history of 
regular cigar smoking only, 22 percent higher 
than that of men who never smoked, and the 
death rate of men with a history of regular 
pipe smoking only was 12 percent higher 
than that of men who never smoked. 

The death rate of men who had smoked 
only occasionally was not significantly dif- 
ferent from the death rate of men who never 
smoked, and the death rate of men who had 
given up cigarette smoking for a year or 
more before being enrolled in the study was 
lower than that of men who were smoking 
cigarettes regularly at the time. The find- 
ings in the last 2 years of the study fully 
confirmed the findings which had previously 
been reported for the earlier part of the 
study. 

Many checks were made to determine the 
reliability of these findings, and no errors 
or biases were found that could have a seri- 
ous effect on them. 

Coronary artery disease is of particular 
importance because it accounts for a large 
proportion of all deaths in the United States, 
the highest rates being among men in the 
older age groups. In this study, it accounted 
for 44.6 percent of all deaths. Therefore, 
even a moderate percentage increase in 
deaths from this cause has an appreciable 
effect on the total death rate. In all four 
age groups the death rates from coronary 
artery disease were far higher among men 
with a history of regular cigarette smoking 
than among men who never smoked. There 
were 3,361 deaths from this cause among the 
cigarette smokers, whereas only 1,973 would 
have died if their age-specific death rates had 
been the same as for men who never smoked. 
As shown by the mortality ratio of 1.70, the 
death rate from this cause of these cigarette 
smokers was 70-percent higher than a com- 
parable group of men who never smoked. 
Death rates due to coronary artery disease 
increased with the amount of cigarette 
smoking. Among men with a history of 
regular cigarette smoking only, the mortality 
ratio rose from 1.29 for men smoking less 
than one-half pack of cigarettes a day to 
2.15 for smokers of one to two packs a day, 
and to 2.41 for smokers of two packs or more 
a day. 

Summary: There is a high degree of asso- 
ciation between total death rates and ciga- 
rette emoking, a far lower degree of associa- 
tion between total death rates and cigar 
smoking, and a small degree of association 
between total death rates and pipe smoking. 
The available source of information for this 
study, on diseases involved, was cause of 
death as recorded on death certificates, sup- 
plemented by more detailed medical infor- 
mation in cases in which cancer was men- 
tioned. 

The following relationships with cigarette 
smoking are evident: (1) an extremely high 
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association for a few diseases, such as cancer 
of the lung, cancer of the larnyx, cancer of 
the esophagus, and gastric ulcers; (2) a very 
high association for a few diseases such as 
pneumonia and influenza, duodenal ulcer, 
aortic aneurysm, and cancer of the bladder; 
(8) a high association for a number of dis- 
eases, such as coronary artery disease, cirrho- 
sis of the liver, and cancer of several sites; 
(4) a moderate association for cerebral vas- 
cular lesions; and (5) Httle or no association 
for a number of diseases, including chronic 
rheumatic fever, hypertensive heart disease, 
other hypertensive diseases, nephritis and 
nephrosis, diabetes, leukemia, cancer of the 
rectum, cancer of the colon, and cancer of 
the brain. The relative importance of the 
association listed above is dependent on the 
number of deaths attributed to each dis- 
ease, as well as on their degrees of associa- 
tion with cigarette smoking. It was found 
that the death rate of men with lung cancer 
who had given up cigarette smoking for a 
year or more before being enrolled in the 
study was lower than the death rate of men 
who were smoking cigarettes regularly at 
that time. An extremely high association 
between cigarette smoking and death rates 
for men with this disease was found in rural 
areas as well as in large cities. If smoking 
habits are taken into consideration, the lung 
cancer death rate was somewhat higher in 
cities than in rural areas. 


The Gallagher report of March 11, 
1963—volume XI, No. 10—deals effec- 
tively with the “Day of Reckoning” 
which it says is about to confront the 
cigarette industry. It predicts that the 
U.S. Surgeon General’s report, author- 
ized by President Kennedy, will declare 
that cigarettes are definitely a health 
hazard. The report predicts that “sure 
to follow” will be Federal and State laws 
restricting advertising and sale of cig- 
arettes. The pertinent portions of the 
Gallagher report follow: 


Day of reckoning for $7 billion cigarette 
industry. Public pressure will 
entire market. Reader’s Digest publicized 
anticigarette report by Britain’s Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. Air Force ruled 
free distribution of cigarettes in its hos- 
pitals, eliminated cigarettes from flight 
lunch boxes. Federal district court jury 
ruled Chesterfields contributed to lung can- 
cer of a Pittsburgh victim (though he 
smoked at his own risk). Article in Febru- 
ary 23 issue of Catholic weekly America in- 
dicates growing opposition among religious 
groups. Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER has 
asked Federal Communications Commission 
how broadcasters can serve public and con- 
tinue to accept cigarette advertising. Blast 
by National Association of Broadcasters’ Le- 
Roy Collins on cigarette advertising to 
young people hit industry where it hurts. 
New York State distributes a pamphlet tell- 
ing young people that smoking is a serious 
health hazard. A group of high school 
teachers asks professional athletes to stop 
endorsing cigarettes. 

U.S. Surgeon General’s report. Author- 
ized by President Kennedy. Due shortly. 
Will declare cigarettes a definite health haz- 
ard. American Medical Association also 
commissioned a study. Will take an official 
stand. Sure to follow: Federal and State 
laws restricting advertising and sale of 
cigarettes. Existing State laws against sales 
of cigarettes to minors not enforced. 
Changes coming. Chicago now forbids 
cigarette-vending machines in unsupervised 
locations. Bills proposed to Congress would 
restrict cigarette advertising, require labels 
specifying amount of tars and nicotine in 
cigarettes, 

Brave front kept up by cigarette com- 
panies. Annual industry figures show gains 
in cigarettes sold. Up 2 percent in 1962 
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over 1961. But 1962 combined profits of 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco, American Tobacco, 
P. Lorillard, Liggett & Myers, Philip Morris 
dropped below last year. Biggest drain: in- 
creased advertising needed to keep cigarette 
sales moving. Now 7 cents a carton. Only 
companies moving ahead are R. J. Reynolds 
and Philip Morris. Both have diversified. 
Reynolds is expanding Archer aluminum 
division (foil), just bought Pacific Hawalian 
Products Co. (fruit juice cake mixes, shoe- 
shine equipment). Twenty percent of 
Philip Morris sales are from A.S.R. Products 
Co, (razor blades, shaving supplies), Mil- 
print Inc., (packaging materials), Polymer 
Industries Inc. (adhesives, chemicals). All 
cigarette companies accelerating diversifica- 
tion plans. 


From Insiders’ Newsletter, October 8. 
1962: 


The idea of banning teenage smoking won 
strong academic support this week, from 
research that indicates smoking may or may 
not stunt your child’s physical growth, but 
definitely does affect his brainpower. So 
say Dr. Eva Salber and a team of doctors at 
Harvard University, who have just ended a 
study of the smoking habits of 6,810 children 
between the 7th and 12th grades. The burn- 
ing conclusion: There is a strong relation- 
ship between achievement and abstinence 
from smoking—those who don't smoke run 
rings around their classmates. The unfil- 
tered facts: 

High school students who didn’t smoke had 
higher IQ's, did better consistently in school, 
went farther in their education than 
smokers. More nonsmokers made the ad- 
vanced studies. 

The student smokers who consumed less 
than a pack a week had higher IQ's and 
grades than the heavier consumers. 

The difference between the nonsmokers 
and the smokers as far as their academic 
studies were concerned was most striking 
among the boys. 


From Kiplinger’s Changing Times, 
March 1962: 


More than a decade ago investigators be- 
gan the search for the cause of the big in- 
crease in lung cancer. Since then 28 studies 
have been conducted by scientists in 8 dif- 
ferent countries. The findings, remarkably 
alike in result, all point to cigarette smoking 
as a prime culprit—probably the prime 
culprit, though not the only one—in causing 
cancer of the lung. 

The American Cancer Society contends 
that cigarette smoking is responsible for 
three-fourths of all lung cancer cases. This 
means that, but for smoking, there would 
be only 9,825 deaths from this disease this 
year instead of the expected 39,300. 

The American Cancer Society and others 
base their opinions on the following sta- 
tistics: 

Ten times as many smokers as nonsmokers 
die of lung cancer. Among men who smoke 
as much as 2 packs a day, the rate is 25 to 
30 times higher than for nonsmokers. 

Death rates increase significantly with the 
number of cigarettes smoked. The lung 
cancer death rate among persons who never 
smoked is 12.8 per 100,000; 95.2 among those 
who smoke less than a half a pack a day; 
107.8 among those who smoke from a half to 
1 pack a day; 229.2 among those who smoke 
between 1 and 2 packs a day; and 264.2 
among those who smoke 2 or more packs. 

Lung cancer is exceedingly rare among 
nonsmokers. Still, there is continuing study 
into the question of why some nonsmokers 
contract the disease. 

Death rates increase with the degree of in- 
halation, and this is believed to be the rea- 
son that pipe and cigar smokers are not 
included with cigarette smokers in the high- 
risk group. 
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Smokers—even heavy smokers—who quit 
the habit lower their chances of contract- 
ing lung cancer significantly. 

All of these factors may turn out to be 
involved in the lung cancer rate, but nearly 
every important health and medical group 
in this country and many others agree that, 
at the very least, cigarette smoking is a ma- 
jor cause of the disease. And the American 
Cancer Society says that it is the major 
cause, 


U.S. Surg. Gen. Dr. Leroy E. Burney, 
in 1959, said: 

The weight of evidence at present im- 
plicates smoking as the principal etiological 
factor in the increased incidence of lung 
cancer * * * cigarette smoking particularly 
is associated with an increased chance of 
developing lung cancer. 


Circulation, the official journal of the 
American Heart Association, volume 
XXII, July 1960, said: 

Up to the present, a number of medical 
studies have been made, nearly all demon- 
strating a statistical association between 
heavy smoking and mortality 
(death) or morbidity (illness) from coro- 
nary heart disease. In these studies, death 
rates from coronary heart disease (heart at- 
tacks) in middle-aged men were found to be 
from 50 to 150 percent higher among heavy 
cigarette smokers than among those who 
do not smoke. This statistical association 
does not prove that heavy cigarette smoking 
causes coronary heart disease, but the data 
strongly suggest that heavy cigarette smoking 
may contribute to or accelerate the develop- 
ment of coronary heart disease or its com- 
plications. 


From the New York Times, July 15, 
1962: 


Wasuincton, July 15.—Preliminary find- 
ings show that premature births occur more 
frequently among mothers who smoke than 
among nonsmokers. 

This was one of the results of a long-range 
study being coordinated by the National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, a research arm of the U.S, Public Health 
Service. 

The data have been compiled from tests 
on more than 23,000 expectant mothers and 
17,000 children enrolled at 15 medical cen- 
ters, including Columbia University and New 
York Medical College. 

The Public Health Service announcement 
said that the “confirm the results 
of previous studies which have shown a re- 
lationship between cigarette smoking dur- 
ing pregnancy and prematurity.” 

Birth weight was found to be inversely 
proportional to the amount of smoking— 
the greater the smoking, the lower the weight 
at birth. 

The researchers also found that more than 
40 percent of a group of infants diagnosed 
as abnormal during a psychological examina- 
tion had suffered from breathing difficulties 
at birth. 


From the Washington Post, February 
11, 1963: 


Philadelphia researchers reported yester- 
day they found impairment of breathing 
ability is three times as common among 
cigarette smokers as among nonsmokers. 

The findings came from ventilatory func- 
tions tests conducted by Drs. William Weiss, 
Katherine R. Boucot and David A. Cooper. 

The breathing tests, called forces expiro- 
grams, were made on 287 subjects, 50 to 70 
years of age, who volunteered for periodic 
checks in the Philadelphia Pulmonary Neo- 
plasm Research Project, supported by the 
American Cancer Society. 
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From the report of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, 1962: 

The most reasonable conclusions from all 
the evidence on the association between 
smoking and disease are: that cigarette 
smoking is the most likely cause of the re- 
cent worldwide increase in deaths from lung 
cancer * * * it is an important predispos- 
ing cause of the development of chronic 
bronchitis * * * cigarette smoking probably 
increases the risk of dying from coronary 
heart disease. 


From a resolution of the American 
College of Chest Physicians, September 
1962: 

The committee on cancer of the American 
College of Chest Physicians for a number of 
years has been studying the effect of cigarette 
smoking on the pulmonary and cardiovas- 
cular systems. The members of the board 
of regents of the college are convinced that 
sufficient evidence has been accumulated to 
warrant issuing an official statement regard- 
ing cigarette smoking and health. Accord- 
ingly, a resolution connecting cigarette 
smoking with various pulmonary and cardio- 
vascular conditions was approved by the 
board and issued by the college. 

The resolution stated that the weight of 
scientific evidence distinctly indicates that 
cigarette smoking and the inhalation of other 
atmospheric pollutants have an association 
relation strongly suggesting a causal connec- 
tion with chronic bronchitis, pulmonary em- 
physema, corpulmonale, cardiovascular dis- 
eases, and cancer of the lung. 


From the New York Times, Decem- 
ber 5, 1957: 


The U.S. Public Health Service, in a study 
of almost 200,000 veterans, has found that 
the death rate among persons who smoke 
or have smoked is 32 percent greater than 
for persons who have never smoked at all. 
Among regular cigarette smokers, the study 
found the ratio of deaths from lung cancer 
was approximately 10 times that for non- 
smokers. 


Dr. Howard C. Taylor, writing in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, September 1, 1962, said: 

The evidence implicating cigarette smok- 
ing with lung cancer seems complete enough, 
far more precise, in fact, than that which 
has been accepted by physicians as adequate 
to take action against the causes of other 
plagues. 

The relative difference in mortality rates 
between smokers and nonsmokers is con- 
siderably less for heart disease than for lung 
cancer. Nevertheless, cardiac deaths are so 
much more numerous than deaths from lung 
cancer that the net excess of deaths from 
coronary artery disease in heavy smokers 
over nonsmokers is approximately four 
times as large as the number of excess deaths 
from lung cancer. Higher death rates for 
smokers than for nonsmokers have been 
reported also for cancers of the oral cavity, 
larynx, esophagus and urinary bladder, from 
peptic ulcer, from bronchiectasis and 
chronic bronchitis and from certain forms 
of vascular disease. 


A directive issued September 17, 1962, 
by the Surgeon General of the U.S. Air 
Force, said: 

The ever-increasing evidence linking cig- 
arette smoking with lung cancer, pulmonary 
diseases, cardiovascular diseases, etc., can no 
longer be ignored. 

The Surgeon General, U.S. Air Force, has 
taken a firm stand on this issue and 
has informed tobacco companies that gift 
cigarettes are no longer acceptable. 


June 6 


To allow the free distribution of cigarettes 
in our hospitals and in flight lunches sug- 
gests to our personnel that the Air Force 
Medical Service, in effect, condones cig- 
arette smoking. 

To do so is to repudiate the overwhelming 
evidence of many medical research teams 
working independently on a worldwide basis. 


The New York Times, October 20, 
1961, said: 


A biological explanation in part of how 
cigarette smoking may be linked to heart 
disease was presented here today to the 
American Heart Association. 

Suspicions that heart and major blood 
vessel afflictions—which are the leading 
cause of death in the United States today— 
may be linked to cigarette smoking first came 
several years as a byproduct of studies de- 
signed to find the role of smoking in lung 
cancer. 

In the case of lung cancer it is usually as- 
sumed that tar smoke may injure lung tis- 
sue. But a biological explanation for the 
link between heart ailments and cigarette 
smoking has been missing. 

Dr. Alfred Kershbaum, Dr, Samuel Bellet, 
Dr. Raymond F. Caplan, and Dr. Leonard J. 
Feinberg of the Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital provided explanations at least in part. 
They reported that in tests with recovered 
heart attack victims it was found that nico- 
tine from cigarette smoking stimulated the 
nervous system and the adrenal glands to 
produce the hormones epinephrine and nore- 
pinephrine. These hormones release into the 
blood the free fatty acids stored in the fat 
tissues of the body. 

Cholesterol is known to be formed in the 
liver from free fatty acids. Furthermore, 
high cholesterol levels in the blood have been 
associated with heart diseases. Therefore, 
the assumption is that smoking causes a rise 
in blood cholesterol through the free fatty 
acid pathway. 


In Redbook, June 1960, the following 
appeared: 
CIGARETTES: ARE THE FACTS DEING FILTERED? 

Scientific evidence linking cigarette smok- 
ing to the almost invariably fatal disease of 
lung cancer has been accumulating for more 
than a decade. In the past 10 years many 
public health officials, physicians, and scien- 
tists here and abroad have become convinced 
that heavy cigarette smokers are far more 
likely to die of lung cancer than nonsmok- 
ers; that the more a person smokes, the 
greater his chances of getting lung cancer; 
and that giving up cigarettes even after 
smoking them for years lessens the danger. 


From a statement to Redbook maga- 
zine: 

Meanwhile, statements by Surgeon Gen- 
eral Burney identifying smoking as the 
principal causative factor in the increase 
in the rate of lung cancer are consistent 
with the statutory responsibility of the 
Public Health Service to inform the medical 
profession and the public on matters in- 
volving important public health issues. I 
feel that Dr. Burney and his associates have 
rendered a valuable public service in giving 
us their frank conclusions on this major 
issue. 

ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


From the Reader’s Digest, June 1962: 
LUNG CANCER AND CIGARETTES—HERE ARE THE 
LATEST FINDINGS 

Out of London last March came a chill 
blast which sobered cigarette smokers and 
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jolted the tobacco industry on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The venerable 444-year-old 
Royal College of Physicians, which never 
deals with trivia or sensa com- 
pleted an exhaustive study and published 
a fact-filled report, “Smoking and Health,” 
intended to give to doctors and others, evi- 
dence on the hazards of smoking so that 
they may decide what should be done. 

The Royal College report stated unequiv- 
ocally: 

“Cigarette smoking is a cause of lung 
cancer and bronchitis, and probably contrib- 
utes to the development of coronary heart 
disease and various less common diseases. 

“Cigarette smokers have the greatest risk 
of dying from these diseases, and the risk 
is greater for the heavier smokers. 

“The many deaths from these diseases 
present a challenge to medicine; insofar as 
they are due to smoking they should be 
preventable.” 

The report had immediate repercussions in 
Parliament. It also stirred some nervous 
activity in Washington, where bureaucrats 
and Congressmen have dodged or pigeonholed 
the smoking-health issue for the past 10 
years. 

Sir Robert Platt, president of the Royal 
College of Physicians, commented: “Naturally 
every possible opposition has been raised to 
the idea that these diseases are due to ciga- 
rette smoking. But not one of the opposing 
theories will hold water, whereas everything 
confirms the evidence against cigarettes.” 

Smoker's heart: Coronary heart disease is 
a more frequent cause of death among ciga- 
rette smokers than among nonsmokers. But 
the British report does not find evidence that 
cigarette smoking is a cause of coronary heart 
disease. Nonsmokers, too, commonly have 
coronaries although those who give up smok- 
ing have a reduced death rate. 

“The association of coronaries with smok- 
ing,” the Royal College finds, “is clearest in 
middle age; and then various other factors 
such as mental strain, sedentary occupation 
and indulgence in fatty foods, which are 
thought to increase liability to coronary 
thrombosis, are also commonly associated 
with heavy smoking. It seems reasonable at 
present to agree with the recent statement 
of the committee on smoking and cardio- 
vascular disease of the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, that present evidence strongly sug- 
gests that heavy cigarette smoking may 
contribute to or accelerate the development 
of coronary disease or its complications, at 
least in men under the age of 55.” 

Smoker's ulcer: Tobacco smoke has de- 
monstrable reactions in the stomach and in- 
testines. Gastric hunger contractions, for 
example, cease after a few puffs on a ciga- 
rette. Nonsmokers seem to have better ap- 
petites than smokers; and exsmokers com- 
monly put on weight as soon as they quit 
the habit. While there is no evidence that 
smoking causes gastric or duodenal ulcers, 
most physicians have seen an adverse effect 
of heavy smoking on patients who already 
have stomach ulcers. 

The Royal College report states that the 
“effect of smoking on the healing of gastric 
ulcers has been carefully recorded in a con- 
trolled study in Britain.” Hospital patients 
with gastric ulcers (all smokers) were di- 
vided into two groups. Group A was told to 
quit smoking, group B was not; otherwise, 
both received the same medical treatment. 
“It was noticeable that in patients who con- 
tinued to smoke, the ulcer actually increased 
in size while this deterioration was not ob- 
served in any of those who gave up smoking.” 
The conclusion: “Smoking does not appear 
to be a cause of ulcers in the stomach, but 
probably exacerbates and perpetuates them.” 
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From the American Journal of Public 
Health, volume 49, No. 11, November 
1959: 

CIGARETTE SMOKING AMONG HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
(By Daniel Horn, Ph. D., F. A. P. H. A. A.: Fred- 
erick A. Courts, Ph. D.; Robert M. Taylor, 

M. A.; and Erwin S. Solomon, M.A.) 

The accumulation of scientific evidence 
implicating cigarette smoking as a health 
hazard, and particularly as the major cause 
of lung cancer, has led to an increased sense 
of responsibility among individuals and 
agencies concerned with public health to see 
that young people are made aware of these 
hazards before they have established smok- 
ing as a regular habit. 


From the American Cancer Society, 
1962: 

ANSWERING THE MOST-OFTEN-ASKED QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT CIGARETTE SMOKING AND LUNG 
CANCER 
Question. Does smoking contribute to any 

fatal diseases beside lung and upper res- 

piratory cancers? 

Answer. Smoking definitely contributes to 
other causes of death: heart and vascular 
diseases, ulcers of the stomach and duo- 
denum, emphysema, cancers of the bladder 
and prostate. 

Question. What is the connection between 
smoking and heart disease? 

Answer. Death rates of cigarette smokers 
from cor heart disease are at least 
double that of non-smokers. A possible 
cause of this greater incidence of coronary 
heart disease is vasospasm, or constriction 
of arteries, caused by nicotine inhaled in cig- 
arette smoke; which means that the arter- 
ies carry less blood to the heart, thus dam- 
aging heart tissue. 

Question. What is the connection between 
smoking and ulcers? 

Answer. Death rates from duodenal and 
gastric ulcers are significantly higher among 
cigarette smokers than among non-smokers. 
Smoking has an adverse effect on the heal- 
ing of ulcers. 

Question. Will a cigarette smoker live as 
long as a person who does not smoke? 

Answer. Of American men aged 35, 41 per- 
cent of two-pack-a-day smokers, as com- 
pared with 23 percent of non-smokers, may 
expect to die before age 65. Put another 
way, it is estimated that a 20-year-old male 
cigarette smoker loses 4%½ years of life ex- 
pectancy compared with a non-smoker. 

Question. Does smoking make the heart 
beat faster? 

Answer. Yes. Smoking does increase the 
pulse rate. Probably this is due to nicotine 
in the smoke. 


From Parents’ 
1960: 
Tue Facts ON TEENAGE SMOKING 
(By Leona Baumgartner, M.D., Commissioner 
of Health, New York City) 

The statistical evidence linking cigarette 
smoking with lung cancer (and increasing- 
ly with other diseases, particularly coronary 
artery disease) has, as of today, been con- 
firmed so many times and on such a broad 
experimental scale that where it was con- 
sidered suggestive a few years ago, it is now 
considered by all but a hard core of die- 
hards, well-nigh conclusive. 


The following abstracts are quotations 
taken from the Medical Bulletin on To- 
bacco printed by the following four na- 
tional health agencies: The American 
Public Health Association, the American 
Health Association, the American Can- 


Magazine, October, 
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cer Society, and the American Tubercu- 
losis Association: 


SMOKING AND ITS RELATION TO CORONARY 
DISEASE 

Abstract: A study of 3,000 white males 
of similar ethnic background in the New 
York Metropolitan area relates smoking 
habits to the occurrence of myocardial in- 
farcts, coronary insufficiency, and angina 
pectoris. A statistical association was ob- 
served between heavy cigarette smoking and 
the occurrence of coronary atherosclerotic 
heart disease and this was most significant 
under the age of 51. Heavy cigarette smok- 
ing also was associated with higher serum 
cholesterol levels. The authors state that 
there is suggestive evidence that cigarette 
smoking may play a role in the precipitation 
of acute myocardial infarction in individuals 
who already have advanced coronary athero- 
sclerosis. They found no positive associa- 
tion between cigar smokers, pipe smokers, or 
those who had stopped smoking and the oc- 
currence of coronary atherosclerotic heart 
disease. 


STATISTICAL RELATIONSHIP OF CIGARETTE 
SMOKING TO CORONARY DISEASE CONFIRMED 
BY CHICAGO STUDY 
Abstract: A prospective study of 1,938 

male employees of a Chicago manufacturing 
firm, aged 40 to 55, randomly selected and 
followed for 4½ years, identified 89 new cases 
of coronary heart disease. Differences in 
habits, diet, and physical conditions of these 
cases are compared to those without dis- 
ease. Observations included medical history, 
physical examination, dietary intake, psycho- 
logic evaluation, somatotyping, electro- 
cardiogram, chest X-ray cholesterol deter- 
mination. The study showed significant 
associations between coronary heart disease 
and cigarette smoking, tachycardia, hyper- 
tension, elevated cholesterol levels, and non- 
anginal chest discomfort. No significant 
association was shown between coronary dis- 
ease and intake of calories, carbohydrate, 
protein, animal fat, vegetable fat, cholesterol, 
saturated fatty acids, or mono- and poly- 
unsaturated fatty acid. The coronary group 
consumed significantly more coffee, but there 
was no difference between the groups in 
intake of alcohol. Those developing coron- 
ary disease showed significantly higher meas- 
ures of hypomania, depression, and psychas- 
thenia. The data on somatotyping did not 
confirm the predilection of mesomorphs to 
developing coronary disease.” 


FIBROSIS AND EMPHYSEMA RELATED TO CIGARETTE 
SMOKE INHALATION 


Abstract: Results are reported of path- 
ological examination of 640 tissue specimens 
from the lungs of 242 persons dying and 
coming to autopsy at the Veterans Hospital 
in East Orange, NJ. Each section, micro- 
scopically examined, was assigned a random 


„Smoking Habits and Coronary Athero- 
sclerotic Heart Disease,” by David M. Spain 
and Daniel J. Nathan, J.A.M.A., vol. 177, No. 
19, pp. 683-688, Sept. 9, 1961. 

Coronary Heart Disease in an Industrial 
Population Study,” by Oglesby Paul, Mark 
H. Lepper, Adrian Ostfeld, Anne MacMillan, 
William H. Phelan, and Wesley Dupertuis. 
Presented at 35th scientific sessions, Ameri- 
can Heart Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 1962. 

„Smoking in Relation to Pulmonary 
Changes: Rupture of Alveolar Septa—Fi- 
brosis, and Thickening of Walls of Small Ar- 
teries and Arterioles—A Preliminary Report,” 
by O. Auerbach, A. P. Stout, E. C. Hammond, 
and L. Garfinkel; presented at 28th annual 
meeting, American College of Chest Physi- 
cians, Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1962. 
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number coded for identification with smok- 
ing habits, occupation and residence history 
obtained by interview with relatives. Four 
types of histologic changes were observed: 
(1) Fibrosis or thickening of alveolar septa, 
(2) rupture of alveolar septa, (3) thickening 
of walls of small arteries, and (4) thickening 
of walls of arterioles. These changes were 
most advanced and occurred most frequently 
in current cigarette smokers and were relat- 
ed to the number of cigarettes smoked. 
Among cigar and pipe smokers the changes 
were slightly greater than among those who 
never smoked. The authors conclude that 
inhalation of cigarette smoke can produce 
all of the changes characteristic of pulmo- 
nary fibrosis and emphysema.” 
TWO-CITY STUDY SHOWS HIGHER DEATH RATES 
FOR CIGARETTE SMOKERS 

Abstract: * Combining data from two pro- 
spective studies; 1,838 male residents of Al- 
bany, N.Y., aged 39 to 55, and 2,282 men liv- 
ing in Framingham, Mass., aged 30 to 62 
years, the authors present results of follow- 
up for 6 years for the Albany group and 8 
years for the Framingham subjects. Both 
populations were classified as to smoking 
habits based on interviews. Annual medi- 
cal histories were taken and examinations 
made, including laboratory tests and electro- 
cardiograms. Among those free of disease at 
the start of the study, the results showed 
a twofold greater mortality from all causes 
for cigarette smokers. Heavy cigarette smok- 
ers experienced a threefold increase in 
death rates from all causes compared with 
noncigarette smokers. Former smokers and 
current cigar and pipe smokers had the 
same morbidity and mortality rates as those 
who never smoked. The authors found 
that cigarette smoking is apparently unre- 
lated to the incidence of angina pectoris. 


It is this increasing evidence which 
justified the President, upon the advice 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, to ini- 
tiate a long-overdue study of the effects 
of smoking upon health. This study, un- 
der the auspices of the Surgeon General, 
is being conducted by a committee of 
eminent scientists and physicians. Its 
report is due late this year or early in 
next year. 

bei why not wait until this report is 
out? 

The answer to that is quite simple. 
This Congress has a responsibility to 
the American people. That responsibil- 
ity exists now. It is not a responsibility 
which is in a state of suspended anima- 
tion and does not come into being until 
another branch of the Government gets 
around to fulfilling its responsibility. 

It is a responsibility which has been 
with us all this time and which grows 
with every passing day. For with each 
passing day in which we in the Congress 
fail to carry out our responsibility in this 
area, the American people are being 
needlessly poisoned—yes, and killed—by 
the absence of any protection whatso- 
ever regarding poisonous substances in 
smoking products. 

When the Surgeon General’s commit- 
tee report is finally issued, the Congress 
at that time can enact whatever addi- 
tional legislation, if any, may be required 
by virtue of the information contained 
in the report. 


4“Cigarette Smoking and Coronary Heart 
Disease,” combined experiment of the Albany 
and Framingham studies; J. T. Doyle, T. R. 
Dawber, W. B. Kannel, A. S. Heslin, and H. A, 
Kahn, New England Journal Medicine, vol. 
266, No. 16, pp. 796-801, Apr. 19, 1962. 
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Nor is there a single feature of this 
proposed amendment which could in any 
way detract from the findings of that re- 
port or work at cross-purposes to addi- 
tional legislation which might properly 
develop out of the report. 

In fact, there is much to be said for 
the Congress taking sound action now, 
before it is placed in the uncomfortable 
position of appearing to be acting only 
in response to prodding from another 
branch of the Federal Government. I 
am sure that none of us relishes a repe- 
tition of the thalidomide situation. 

So, I propose that the Congress as- 
sume—and retain—the initiative on this 
one, 

Just within the past month, the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association decided there 
was no point in its waiting upon the 
Surgeon General’s report. At its annual 
convention, the California Medical As- 
sociation voted to publicize the harmful 
effect of smoking. 

As the New York Times said in a re- 
cent editorial supporting the American 
Cancer Society arguments against smok- 
ing as a health hazard, where health, 
well-being and life span are involved, it 
should not be necessary to wait for 100- 
percent proof. 

There is no sound reason why we 
should not act at once to bring smoking 
products under the same regulations 
which now protects foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics from poisonous materials. 

All the evidence that we possibly could 
need to justify such legislation—indeed, 
all the evidence which is needed to re- 
quire it—is already in hand. We do not 
need to know the exact tolerances for 
such poisons as nicotine, arsenic, and 
courmarin which should be imposed on 
smoking products in order to assure the 
American people of the same protections 
they now enjoy in foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics. Those are technical decisions 
which we are not competent to make, but 
which the FDA is. That is why this 
amendment simply places smoking prod- 
ucts under FDA jurisdiction, along with 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics, and leaves 
it up to the FDA and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to pro- 
mulgate the appropriate regulations 
needed for the protection of the health 
of the American people. 

All that we really need to know is that 
such poisons do occur in smoking prod- 
ucts and that there is absolutely no legal 
means now in existence for protecting 
the consumers of those smoking products 
from the harmful effects of those 
poisons. 

If we enact this amendment and the 
FDA finds that the amounts of poisons 
now occurring in smoking products are 
not large enough to be of danger to the 
health of smokers, then everybody can 
light up and exhale great smoke rings of 
relief. But at least we took precaution. 

On the other hand, if we enact this 
amendment and the FDA finds that the 
amounts of such poisons occurring in 
smoking products are too great for the 
safety of the health of smokers, then it 
can promulgate the appropriate regula- 
tions governing just how much can be 
safely tolerated and we will have done 
a splendid service to mankind. 
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Who would argue that foods and drugs 
and cosmetics should be stripped of the 
protection now afforded by the FDA? 
Who would advocate turning the clock 
back to the days before the Food and 
Drug Act was adopted? 

By the same token, then, who can 
genuinely say the American people 
should be denied the same protection in 
what they consume by smoking? 

It may be argued that a vast indus- 
try—the tobacco-raising and smoking 
product-manufacturing industry, along 
with its allied sales and advertising in- 
dustries—may be damaged. 

But we do not know for certain that 
this will happen. To argue with cer- 
tainty that this will be the result is to 
concede the worst about the harmful ef- 
fects of smoking. And if that is the case, 
then there can be no logical argument 
against protecting the health of the 
American people through such an 
amendment. 

No, we do not know for certain—not 
until the FDA has had an opportunity 
to subject smoking products to the same 
health-safety tests as it now subjects 
food, drug, and cosmetic products. And 
this, in itself, is yet another argument 
for the need of such an amendment. 

It may be argued that the Government 
would lose considerable revenues from 
tobacco taxes. 

But this is not necessarily so. For this 
amendment does not propose that tobac- 
co or tobacco products be outlawed. It 
proposes only that no smoking products 
be permitted to contain poisonous sub- 
stances above a level which the FDA 
finds to be the limits which safely can be 
tolerated in accordance with good health 
practices. 

The food, drug, and cosmetic indus- 
tries have not gone out of business—and 
the Government has not suffered from 
loss of revenue on such products—be- 
cause these products fall within the ju- 
risdiction of the FDA. On the contrary, 
it is in part because of the public con- 
fidence which such FDA jurisdiction has 
instilled thet these industries have pros- 
pered so handsomely—and the Govern- 
ment has benefited commensurately in 
revenues. 

It may be argued that this amendment 
will impose burdensome governmental 
regulations upon private industry. Just 
the opposite. This amendment may well 
turn out to be the salvation of the to- 
bacco industry. Unless the Government 
does require manufacturers of smoking 
products to observe the same safeguards 
against poisonous ingredients as do other 
manufacturers of personal-consumption 
products, once the American people have 
all the facts Congress will be confronted 
with a monumental upsurge of outraged 
public demand that it do something. 
Should that come to pass, the remedies 
which would be proposed then coma, pe be 
considerably more severe than 
amendment, 

The best insurance the tobacco indus- 
try could expect to obtain in the troubled 
days which obviously lie ahead would be 
to require that all smoking products 
meet the same standards now required of 
manufacturers of food, drug, and cos- 
metic products. It is quite likely that 
an impartial, industrywide regulation 
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under the FDA could bring about the 
needed reforms which it would be virtu- 
ally impossible to bring about by indi- 
vidual company action in an industry 
with such an incredibly acute competi- 
tive nature. 

However, for the sake of argument, let 
us assume that such negative arguments 
are valid. Assume that a large industry 
is impaired. Assume that the Govern- 
ment does lose revenues. Assume that 
regulations do prove burdensome. And 
then ask: 

Which comes first—the profit of any 
industry or the health of the people of 
America? 

Which is dearer—any amount of reve- 
nues or the health of the people of 
America? 

Which is the greater burden—a Fed- 
eral regulation or an unhealthy 
America? 

This amendment is fair, is logical, is 
consistent, is in keeping with the ap- 
proach of the Congress and is long over- 
due. We can do no less for the protec- 
tion of the health of the people who have 
sent us here and who are looking to us 
for leadership. 

I send to the desk, for myself and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
a bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. The bill would place 
all smoking products under the author- 
ity of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. I ask that the bill lie on the desk 
for 5 days for cosponsorship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Utah. 

The bill (S. 1682) to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as 
to make that act applicable to smoking 
products, introduced by Mr. Moss (for 
himself and Mr. CLARK), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. MOSS. Iam happy to yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I again congrat- 
ulate the Senator from Utah upon his 
excellent presentation in the Senate to- 
day. I should like to emphasize the 
point which the Senator made at the 
conclusion of his remarks; namely, that 
it is within the province of the Federal 
Government to concern itself with the 
general welfare of the people. 

Congress has before it for considera- 
tion a bill relating to the danger to the 
public health from the indiscriminate 
use of pesticides. I believe there is a 
relationship between the use of tobacco 
and the use of pesticides. 

It was pointed out that the Federal 
Government has a right to enter into 
consideration of this subject. For ex- 
ample, we accept the right of the Federal 
Government to insist on the inspection 
of meat and of slaughter houses, for our 
own safety and well-being. The fact is 
that a sort of bogeyman has been created 
with respect to the Federal Government 
always annoying us. But how often in 
our daily lives do we realize how de- 
pendent we are upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to look after our interests? The 
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Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
who is in the Chamber, knows the im- 
portance of the Pure Food and Drug Act, 


in which he has taken a deep interest. 


He is aware of the danger from pesti- 
cides. 
I hope the Senator from Utah [Mr. 


Moss] will be successful in pressing for 


adoption of his amendment with respect 
to the use of tobacco. 

Mr.MOSS. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Oregon for her comments. 
I commend her for her outstanding lead- 
ership in this field. As I indicated ear- 
lier, I wonder how many of us would 
be willing to return to the time before 
there was a Food and Drug Act, an act 
which protects us with respect to the use 
of food and other products that we take 
into our bodies. We take the act for 
granted today. We never feel greatly 
concerned about entering a restaurant or 
drinking water in a strange city. We do 
all these things because of general regu- 
lations which assure us, as consumers, 
that they are helpful and protective in 
the fields of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

My bill is merely an extension of that 
basic idea. I believe that such protec- 
tion lies within the province of Congress, 
and I think the time to act is now. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the able Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] for the speech he has just made 
upon introducing his bill in the nature of 
a tobacco amendment to the Federal 
Food and Drug Act. I am indeed happy 
to be a cosponsor of the bill. I hope it 
will be given prompt hearings in com- 
mittee and reported to the Senate at an 
early date. 

In the course of his remarks, a copy 
of which he was kind enough to furnish 
me, but which unfortunately I could not 
be in the Chamber to hear, did the Sen- 
ator from Utah make any reference to 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Florida, which is reported in the news- 
papers this morning? 

Mr. MOSS. I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to refer to that decision. It is 
a very timely subject. I would appre- 
ciate having the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania comment upon it and include the 
newspaper report of it in the RECORD 
at this time, because it seems to me to be 
of great importance, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I think 
this decision is of great importance. By 
a vote of five to two, the Supreme Court 
of Florida held that under the law of 
Florida a tobacco company—in this case, 
the manufacturer of Lucky Strikes— 
might be held legally liable to the estate 
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of a person who died from lung cancer, 
when there was a medical finding that 
the cancer had been caused by excessive 
smoking of cigarettes of that particular 


brand. This decision is an advisory opin- 


ion rendered by the Florida Supreme 

Court at the request of a U.S. circuit 

court of appeals which has pending be- 

fore it litigation involving the respon- 
sibility of tobacco companies for deaths 
due to lung cancer. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks, an article 
entitled “Tobacco Firm Can Be Held 
Liable for Death Caused by Smoking, 
Florida Top Court Says.” The article 
was published today in the Wall Street 
Journal, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tosacco FIRM Can Be HELD LIABLE For DEATH 
CAUSED BY SMOKING, FLORIDA TOP COURT 
Says 
The Florida Supreme Court said in an ad- 

visory opinion that a tobacco company can 

be held liable for damages for a death caused 
by cigarette smoking, according to wire serv- 
ice reports. 

The State court’s advice was given to the 
US. circuit court of appeals in New Orleans, 
which is hearing a suit brought by the widow 
and son of Edwin Green against American 
Tobacco Co. The suit, asking $250,000 dam- 
ages, charges that Mr. Green’s death in 1958 
from lung cancer was due to smoking of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes, made by American 
Tobacco. 

The U.S. appeals court, and earlier a Fed- 
eral district court, both had agreed that 
cigarette smoking was the probable cause of 
Mr. Green's death. But both rejected the 
argument that the company was legally li- 
able. However, the appeals court granted a 
rehearing in the case and asked the Florida 
court to determine if State law there, where 
Mr. Green had lived, imposed a liability on 
the manufacturer. 


APPEALS COURT TO STUDY OPINION 


The Florida court’s opinion will be con- 
sidered by the U.S. Court of Appeals. The 
Florida court, by a vote of 5 to 2, said 
no valid objection would be made to placing 
liability on the manufacturer “if the public 
health is to be protected in a practical sense 
from exploitation by those who, for a profit 
motive undertake to supply the vast and 
everincreasing variety of products which the 
people * * * are daily urged to use and con- 
sume.” 

The Florida opinion is counter to that 
reached in a previous well-publicized cig- 
arette trial in Pittsburgh. A Federal district 
court jury there last November found that 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., maker of 
Chesterfield cigarettes, wasn’t liable for dam- 
ages in a suit brought by Otto Pritchard. 
Mr. Pritchard, a 64-year-old carpenter whose 
right lung was removed because of lung can- 
cer, had sued the company for $1,250,000, in- 
cluding $1 million punitive damages on the 
grounds of wilfull negligence. 

The jury in the Pritchard case, as in the 
Green case in Florida, agreed that cigarette 
smoking was the direct and probable cause 
of lung cancer. But it said Mr. Pritchard 
voluntarily assumed a risk when he smoked 
and that the company had given no express 
warranty of the cigarette’s safety. 

MORE RULINGS IN NEAR FUTURE 


These legal decisions, and others likely to 
come in the near future, are considered vital 
by the tobacco industry. A dozen or more 
such lung cancer cases are pending, accord- 
ing to industry sources. The opinion of the 
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Florida court, especially if it is supported by 
a decision in the Federal courts, could be- 
come an important precedent. 

The tobacco industry denies that scientific 
evidence has established cigarette smoking 
as a cause of lung cancer. But many scien- 
tists believe the evidence is strong. The 
British Royal College of Physicians says cig- 
arette smoking "is a cause of lung cancer.” 
In the United States, the American Medical 
Association and the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice have taken no official stand, though the 
PHS is sponsoring a review of smoking and 
health by a committee of expert scientists. 
The committee’s first report is expected later 
this year and could have broad repercus- 
sions. 


Mr. CLARK. I suggest to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] that the 
entire question in regard to the effects 
of nicotine on human life is closely allied 
with the excellent work he has been 
doing in connection with assuring that 
the drug industry maintain its responsi- 
bilties to the American public. I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me; and 
again I commend the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss] for the bill he has intro- 
duced, and I pledge my strong support to 
doing what can be done to obtain its en- 
actment. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
HONORABLE IAIN MACLEOD, OF 
THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to take note of the fact that we 
have a distinguished visitor with us to- 
day. He is a Member of the British 
Parliament. In fact, he is the leader of 
the House of Commons and the chair- 
man of the Conservative Party in Great 
Britain. I am glad to present to the 
Senate the Honorable Iain Macleod. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure Mr. 
Macleod is acquainted with Lady Elliot, 
although I believe Lady Elliot is a mem- 
ber of the Labor Party. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. No; she is a 
Conservative. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My colleague from 
Oregon, who knows the women politi- 
cians better than I do, reminds me that 
I am in error, and that Lady Elliot is a 
Conservative. She is a very delightful 
and effective Member of Parliament. 


PROPOSED OFFICE OF CONSUMERS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators BARTLETT, 
DOUGLAS, GRUENING, Hart, HARTKE, HUM- 
PHREY, INOUYE, Javits, Lone of Missouri, 
McGee, McIntyre, METCALF, MORSE, 
NELSON, NEUBERGER, PASTORE, RANDOLPH, 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, YARBOROUGH, 
Younce of Ohio, Baym, and McNamara, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to establish an Office of Con- 
sumers. I am highly honored by having 
so distinguished a group of Senators de- 
cide to join in the sponsorship of this 
most important measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be held at the desk for 1 week to enable 
other Senators to join as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
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ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The bill (S. 1680) to establish an Of- 
fice of Consumers in order to secure 
within the Federal Government effective 
representation of the economic interests 
of consumers; to act as a central clear- 
inghouse in Government for consumer 
complaints; to disseminate information 
to consumers; and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
is my third introduction of a bill to estab- 
lish a separate agency to represent the 
interests of consumers. In 1959, I joined 
a number of other Senators in introduc- 
ing Senate bill 1571; in 1961, this effort 
was again repeated, with S. 1688. I am 
hopeful that this will be the last time 
I shall introduce such proposed legisla- 
tion, and that the need for consumer 
representation in our Government struc- 
ture has become so widely recognized 
that such a bill will be passed at this 
session of Congress. 

When I introduced consumer legisla- 
tion in 1959, I stated: 

The American consumer is losing the battle 
to inflation. No matter how careful the 
purchasing and how expert the marketing, 
the American consumer cannot possibly pro- 
tect himself against the steady and contin- 
uing rise in prices. 


That situation is even more true today. 
Between 1947 and 1958, the Consumer 
Price Index rose 29 percent. But between 
1947 and 1962, it rose 35 percent; and 
it is still going up. In 1947, the Con- 
sumer Price Index on all items was 77.8; 
in 1962 it was 105.4. The latest figure 
available—that for April 1963—shows a 
rise to 106.2, which sets a new high in 
our economy. 

The cost of this inflation is almost 
beyond comprehension. Between 1947 
and 1962, the gross national product, 
stated in current dollars, increased by 
$319 billion; however, stated in constant 
dollars—that is, 1962 dollars—the in- 
crease was only $225 billion. The dif- 
ference—$94 billion—represents pure in- 
flation. It is an interesting fact that 
most of the inflation in recent years has 
stemmed from price increases in highly 
concentrated industries whose prices 
are administered. By that, I mean 
prices which are largely immune to the 
automatic controls of the market. 

In industries characterized by the free 
play of price competition, protection to 
the consumer is afforded by the forces of 
the marketplace. High prices invite the 
entry into the industry of newcomers 
who increase the supply of the com- 
modity and bring down prices. The in- 
efficient producers are weeded out in this 
process; the more competent thrive and 
prosper. Increasingly, however, these 
automatic controls of the market have 
atrophied in many industries, partic- 
ularly those characterized by a high de- 
gree of concentration. This does not 
mean competition is wholly absent; rath- 
er, it means that an insulation has been 
constructed around competition mani- 
fested in downward price changes. 
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There is great need for an effective 
voice in Government for consumers. To- 
day, in this country there are about 18 
million people aged 65 and over—ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the total. 
Their average income is less than $2,000 
annually. A large proportion of these 
citizens are exclusively consumers; a still 
larger proportion are primarily con- 
sumers, although their roles as pro- 
ducers in our Money economy continue in 
some degree. An estimated 8 million live 
in great poverty; at least 1 million on less 
than $600 a year. These are consumers 
who are caught in the vise of a fixed low 
income and a rising price level. They 
have little or no way to increase their 
annual cash income, and the steady in- 
cline in prices makes it constantly more 
difficult for them to maintain even the 
most meager existence. At the present 
time, no government agency is empow- 
ered to represent this important segment 
of our population and to represent their 
interest as consumers. 

But our elderly citizens are not the 
only ones with whom I am concerned. 
Altogether in this country there are be- 
tween 40 and 50 million Americans earn- 
ing less than $2,000 a year for a single 
person, and $4,000 for a family of four. 
They are the migrant workers; the un- 
skilled and unorganized laborers in our 
society; the victims of automation, who 
are untrained for other employment; 
farmers eking out an existence on tiny, 
marginal operations; the casualties of 
economically depressed areas. In our 
Government there is no powerful orga- 
nization to plead their cause, for they are 
a disorganized minority, with no spokes- 
man, and no formal organization to re- 
ceive their just complaints. Theirs is a 
silent voice; and the tragedy is that, in- 
creasingly, they are thrust out of sight 
and are ignored, in the midst of our own 
prosperity. 

There are only two ways in which the 
economic well-being of people in all of 
these categories can be improved—if 
their money incomes are raised or if 
prices are lowered. But those on pen- 
sions, those who are unemployed, those 
who have few, if any, skills, those who 
work on fixed, low salaries in white-collar 
occupations have few, if any, ways at 
their disposal to increase their money 
income. To all of these citizens, reduc- 
tions in prices would constitute the most 
immediate method to help provide them 
with ways and means to secure the neces- 
sities and minimum social amenities of 
life. At the same time, further increases 
in the price level can serve only to make 
their marginal existence worse. 

The time has now arrived for legisla- 
tive action on behalf of consumers. The 
great public interest evoked by Senator 
Hart’s hearings on deceptions in pack- 
aging shows that the people want addi- 
tional protection for consumers. The 
hearings conducted by Senator HART 
show the great need for the corrective 
legislation embodied in his truth-in- 
packaging bill, and I commend him for 
his tenaciousness. The same is true of 
the truth-in-lending bill introduced by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
in a field in which congressional action 
is long overdue. Another important 
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measure is the bill to establish a Select 
Committee on Consumer Problems spon- 
sored by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. That is an ex- 
cellent measure, which Senators should 
support, and which ought to be acted 
upon favorably in the present Congress. 
I am very happy to be a cosponsor of all 
three measures. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. When the Senator feels 
it is appropriate, I hope he will yield to 
me briefly so that I may make a state- 
ment upon the measure to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall yield to the 
Senator in a moment. 

All those measures are major legisla- 
tive steps on behalf of consumers, and 
it is my hope that each of them, with the 
addition of the bill Iam now introducing, 
will be enacted in this session of the 
Congress. 

Iam now happy to yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to my colleague. As is 
true with respect to so many issues be- 
fore Congress, when a great reform is 
considered, there are always many who 
contribute parts of it who have had an 
interest for many years in the basic prob- 
lem. I have chosen a particular role in 
respect to this problem. 

We are all familiar with the role of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER]. We all admire and respect him 
for the great work he has done in the 
consumers field, without regard to agree- 
ment or disagreement on certain prac- 
tical phases. He is continuing to carry 
out, in his statement and the measures 
which he is putting before the Senate 
today, the principles in which he be- 
lieves. 

I, too, have tried to draw an analogy 
between the Small Business Committee 
and the need for having some consumer 
representation in the Congress. For 
some time I have sponsored a measure 
to provide for a Select Committee on 
Consumers in the Senate. I have been 
joined on the bill, Senate Resolution 116, 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Keatinc], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. At this 
time, to make the measure bipartisan, 
symbolic of the way in which the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has presided, I ask 
unanimous consent to have added as 
additional cosponsors the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. JAVITS. At the same time I am 
pleased to join today in the introduction 
of Senator KEFAUVER’Ss bill, which would 
establish an Office of Consumers as an 
independent agency in the executive 
branch to act as a clearinghouse for con- 
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sumer information and complaints and 
to represent consumer interests in cases 
pending before Federal regulatory agen- 
cies and in the Federal courts. 

For many years the key symbol in our 
private enterprise society has been the 
consumer. Now he is even more crucial, 
since the focus of the administration’s 
domestic economic policy today is on the 
need for a tax cut, for the express pur- 
pose of stimulating consumer spending. 
My position is and has been that the tax 
cut alone is not sufficient, and that action 
must be taken on a combination of meas- 
ures as follows: to deal affirmatively with 
revision of the antitrust laws, with au- 
tomation’s effects on the worker, with 
profitsharing, with export expansion, 
and with emergency strike procedures. 
But the reduction of tax rates for indi- 
viduals—consumers—is an important 
part of such a program. Yet the admin- 
istration, in pressing for the tax cut 
on the ground of increased consumer 
spending, has done little or nothing to 
ascertain, either itself or through the 
Congress, the underlying reasons which 
motivate consumers’ attitudes toward 
their personal finances and whether a 
tax cut as suggested will actually trigger 
their rate of spending. I believe the Con- 
gress in this connection must consider 
most carefully the factors with relation 
to the buying habits of 180 million peo- 
ple which have a critically important 
effect on the economy and, in turn, upon 
the economic measures with which the 
Congress must deal. 

For these and other reasons I will ex- 
plain I have introduced Senate Resolu- 
tion 116, which would establish a Select 
Committee on Consumers in the Senate, 
a 17-member bipartisan committee which 
would study and investigate economic 
problems of direct concern to U.S. con- 
sumers, determine the effectiveness of 
existing Federal agencies in dealing with 
consumer problems and recommend what 
if any additional legislation might be 
needed to safeguard, protect, and ad- 
vance consumer interests generally. 
The committee would be patterned upon 
the Select Small Business Committee, 
which serves the same function in rela- 
tion to the small business community. 

I believe Senate Resolution 116 and 
the bill being introduced today by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
together would remedy the very serious 
gap which now exists in both the Con- 
gress and the executive branch. Every 
committee of the Congress deals almost 
daily with matters which have an impact 
upon consumers or, like the tax cut, are 
based upon predictions of consumer be- 
havior; yet there is no one body in the 
Congress which is charged with respon- 
sibility specifically for studying the fac- 
tors affecting consumer interests. Simi- 
larly, the executive branch, through such 
agencies as the Departments of Labor, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, including the Food 
and Drug Administration, gives system- 
atic consideration to about 28 million 
Americans—17 million union members, 
2.1 million farmowners, 2.3 million 
wholesale and retail proprietors, and over 
6.7 million more private proprietors of 
businesses and industries—in their ca- 
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pacity as producers. However, there is 
no systematic representation of con- 
sumers’ interests in overall economic 
policy as formulated by the Federal 
Government. 

In July 1962 President Kennedy ap- 
pointed a Consumers’ Advisory Council, 
a group to advise the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. But the pro 
forma nature of this group has been 
evident since its establishment. It has 
only a derivative and part-time role and 
is wholly without authority. It cannot 
play the needed meaningful role for con- 
sumers even in the executive branch and 
it can be of little help to the Congress. 
Senate Resolution 116 and the measure 
being introduced today by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] are 
needed more than ever. 

So I express my appreciation to the 
Senator for his cooperation in this field, 
and assure him that we welcome his sup- 
port in this effort, which represents an 
element of the total structure to which 
he is addressing himself today and which 
at long last will be recognized as the 
critical base of American society and the 
American economic system. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator. 
I congratulate him upon the continued 
interest he has shown in the problem 
and his continued success in bringing 
Senate Resolution 116, which is the reso- 
lution to establish the select committee, 
toward passage. I note that the bill was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The names of the co- 
sponsors would seem to indicate that a 
substantial number of the members of 
that committee are cosponsors. So I 
believe the measure would have a good 
prospect of success. I sincerely hope 
80. 
Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I do not intend at this 
point to interrupt the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], but I would 
feel uncomfortable if I did not at this 
moment briefly thank him for his kind 
reference to my efforts in bringing to the 
Senate a truth-in-packaging bill. How- 
ever, I rise to make the point that it is 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
who is lending his good offices as well 
as counsel in that effort, and if the bill 
does come before the Senate, no Sena- 
tor will be more responsible for that 
happy day than the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. I intend to speak further on the 
general subject when the Senator con- 
cludes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is un- 
duly generous. The Senator from 
Michigan originated the idea of a truth- 
in-packaging bill. He is the chairman 
of the group that has held very extensive 
and fair hearings. He has carried the 
bill toward consideration and enactment. 
So the success of the hearings, which 
have already done a great deal of good 
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in alerting the public to the problem, 
is the result of the work of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], and for shat 
work, credit is due to him. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
present consumers’ bill establishes an 
independent agency entitled the Office 
of Consumers, headed by a Consumers 
Counsel appointed by the President by 
and with the advice of the Senate. Its 
task is to supply effective representation 
of the economic interests of consumers 
throughout all branches of the Govern- 
ment. It is empowered to collect and 
disseminate information, to appear in 
proceedings before courts and regulatory 
agencies on behalf of consumers. It will 
act as a central clearinghouse in Gov- 
ernment for consumer complaints. Each 
year it will conduct a National Consum- 
ers Conference, to be attended by experts 
and representatives of consumer organi- 
zations, for the purpose of obtaining 
information, recommendations and sug- 
gestions for the more effective perform- 
ance of its functions. The present bill 
differs from those previously introduced 
in that no provision is made for bringing 
together many consumer-oriented ac- 
tivities in various Government agencies 
and departments into the new consumer 
agency. This was the one provision of 
the previous bills to which there was 
considerable objection, although I 
thought the proposal had merit. 

There is great need for an independent 
government agency specifically repre- 
senting the interests of consumers. Al- 
most every important special interest 
group of producers has an agency within 
the Federal Government which provides 
Official expression of its views. The De- 
partment of Commerce, for example, was 
specifically created to represent the in- 
terests of American businessmen; the De- 
partment of Agriculture was set up to 
protect the interests of farmers; the De- 
partment of Labor, the interests of 
workers, and so on. The independent 
regulatory bodies, originally established 
to represent the public interest in their 
domains, have increasingly interpreted 
their function as one of refereeing dis- 
putes between contesting parties in the 
industry. Nowhere in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is there any official voice for the 
independent expression of the consumer 
interest. 

‘Today there is a special need for an in- 
dependent consumer agency. In our 
present highly industrialized society we 
are all actively consumers buying most 
of the necessities and amenities of life in 
the marketplace. This fact constitutes 
the outstanding difference between our 
way of life and that of our grandfathers. 
A hundred years ago most of our popu- 
lation lived on farms; and many of the 
family’s needs were supplied from this 
source. The canning of surplus food pro- 
duction was a commonplace practice on 
the farm; store-bought foods were 
limited to such items as coffee, tea, salt 
and similar staples not grown in the area. 
The fashioning of clothing was then a 
home activity; some of us here today can 
recall our first store-bought suit as a 
significant event which marked the shift 
from childhood to maturity. Even in the 
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smaller towns and cities, the family con- 
stituted a largely self-contained unit able 
to satisfy much of its material needs. A 
truly pecuniary economy had not yet 
come into being; it was just around the 
corner but at this time it only touched 
the fringes of people’s lives. 

Today all this has been changed. As 
workers, we have attained such a high 
degree of specialization that most of our 
material needs must now be supplied by 
the marketplace. I can remember, for 
example, when store-bought bread was 
an exciting novelty in our household; in 
my youth, bread was made in the home 
in sufficient quantities to last a week or 
longer. Today homemade bread is an 
almost unattainable luxury. We are 
now all consumers operating in a pecu- 
niary economy; when we need something, 
we go to the store and buy it. 

All of this means a much greater va- 
riety in goods and services than was 
available to our forebears. But there 
are also serious hazards. None of us 
can be fully knowledgeable about the 
multiplicity of items we buy; therefore, 
we are all gullible consumers. The hear- 
ings held by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart] showed how easily we are 
deceived in such an elementary aspect 
as the packaging of products, The vary- 
ing weights for an item like soap powder, 
for example, require the consumer to be 
a statistical expert if he wishes to find 
out which soap powder is the best buy in 
his local supermarket. Similar problems 
exist with respect to the calculation of 
real interest rates on consumer loans as 
contrasted with those advertised by loan 
companies. 

On such matters as this it seems to me 
only commonsense that the consumer 
must be accorded protection by legisla- 
tion. It is idle to think that buyers are 
going to shop with slide-rules in hand; it 
is inhuman to think that, unless they do, 
they proceed at their own peril. Thus, 
one important function of the Office of 
Consumers proposed in this bill is to 
watch out for practices which victimize 
the consumer in the marketplace; to put 
the spotlight of publicity on such prac- 
tices; and, when necessary, to call for 
corrective action. 

But I do not visualize the Office of 
Consumers as being solely concerned 
with the housewife with a market basket 
under her arm. The problem is far 
more complicated than is represented 
by the market-basket concept. It is 
as easy to victimize the consumer be- 
hind the front lines—at a point remote 
from where direct contact is established 
between buyer and seller. I have in 
mind the technical, complex, and often 
tedious proceedings of the independent 
regulatory agencies established by Con- 
gress to protect the public interest. 
Under this proposed bill the Consumers 
Counsel has the authority to intervene 
in these proceedings and present evi- 
dence relating to the effect of the 
agency’s action on the consumer inter- 
est. Let me cite a few examples. 

The need for a Consumers Counsel, 
a lawyer for the public interest, was 
never more dramatized than in the 
proceedings involving railroad merger 
proposals before the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission. There, decisions 
affecting directly the economic growth 
of communities, the adequacy of freight 
and passenger transit, the national de- 
fense and other issues of concern to the 
consumer, are being made solely on the 
basis of what evidence may find its way 
into a court-type record. Wealthy rail- 
road merger petitioners represented by 
highly paid, skillful lawyers, literally 
pour into the cases thousands of pages 
of complicated testimony and exhibits 
which remain largely untested because 
other railroads capable of challenging 
petitioners’ cases either fail to appear 
or give token opposition for fear of 
upsetting their own merger plans and 
rocking the industry’s boat. Other par- 
ticipants—such as rail labor, States and 
municipalities, stockholders, and smaller 
railroads—have struggled to fill the void 
in these public interest records, but 
their funds and manpower have been 
so limited and their efforts so disorga- 
nized that their presentation, except on 
briefs, has not been effective. As a re- 
sult of this situation, a special staff 
group from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was moved to state in an 
official report: 

No voice speaks before the Commission 
for the public as a whole in rail consolida- 
tion cases. Thus the question arises as 
to whether the Commission receives all of 
the evidence it requires respecting the over- 
all public interest as differentiated from 
the various private interests. (“Railroad 
Consolidations and the Public Interest,” 
staff study by Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, ICC, March 1962.) 


Faced with collapsing records and 
virtually no effective public interest pre- 
sentation, the Commission at the last 
minute called into a few cases its en- 
forcement lawyers, largely unschooled 
in economics and merger issues, but 
these counsel have remained generally 
silent during cross-examination and 
have presented little effective evidence 
to assist the record. This is, indeed, an 
extraordinary example of the inability 
of a regulatory body to protect the pub- 
lic interest, and it is a compelling 
demonstration of why an outside pub- 
lic counsel, armed with his own experts, 
is vital to the protection of consumers 
and the public generally in these regu- 
latory matters. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is empowered by Congress, 
among other things, to regulate tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio, and television 
communications in this country, the 
lion’s share of which involves the con- 
sumer directly. Here, as in the case of 
the ICC, vital decisions are made upon 
reports or records developed by private 
vested interests with no coordinated 
voice of public concern, except that 
which might be rendered by Commis- 
sion Counsel in their efforts to get the 
laws and regulations clarified and en- 
forced. However, like the ICC, the ex- 
istence of house counsel built into the 
establishment and guided by its policy 
does not assure adequate legal protec- 
tion for the consumer. 

Although the Federal Power Commis- 
sion—gas and utility rates—and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board—airline fares 
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and service have special staff members 
assigned to test petitioners’ cases and 
to take independent views on public in- 
terest issues, the closeness of these staff 
members to their respective Commission 
policies does not make for any assurance 
that a full record for the consumer will 
be made. There is need here for an 
independent stimulus to raise the issues 
and spur the development of crucial 
facts directed to bringing down rates 
and fares for public use of these serv- 
ices. Certainly in the area of airline 
travel, there is a great need to preserve 
the benefits of competition among car- 
riers on as many routes as possible. 
Such benefits go directly to the con- 
sumer in lower rates, better service, and 
technological innovation, and indeed, 
should be an immediate area for Con- 
sumers Counsel inquiry. 

One of the most enlightening state- 
ments I have ever seen on the tendency 
of the regulatory agencies to get bogged 
down in details and legal technicalities 
was made by the late Dr. Walton Hamil- 
ton, after a lifetime of study of these 
agencies. It was carried in his last book 
“The Politics of Business,” at page 155. 
I ask unanimous consent that the brief 
quotation be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

The result is that the commission on all 
its levels becomes busy, in fact overbusy, 
but largely with detailed problems of the 
moment, problems which have been raised by 
complaining parties. It has adequate legal 
authority to raise questions on its own mo- 
tion, but amid all the bustle of everyday 
activity there is very little leisure in which 
to do it. The larger questions of holding the 
regulated industry to its function, of improv- 
ing its capacity to serve the public, of look- 
ing to the hazards ahead and 
against them, and of making of it a more 
effective instrument of the general welfare 
are neglected. Matters of policy get im- 
mersed in the quagmire of detail. The agency 
fails to direct the activities of the industry 
to public objectives, and the industry is left 
to effect for itself such structure and prac- 
tices as serve its purpose. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, there 
are other matters of immediate concern 
to consumers which are not before regu- 
latory bodies but to which the Consumers 
Council might well address itself. For 
example, in our society the automobile is 
an essential element of transportation; 
consumers are interested in securing as 
safe a vehicle as possible and the best 
value for their money. Back in the early 
fifties, automobile manufacturers en- 
gaged in a competitive horsepower race; 
cars were built to attain speeds both 
suicidal and destructive of others’ lives. 
Because of public protest, this undesir- 
able form of competitive rivalry was 
toned down by manufacturers in the late 
fifties, but once again is being reechoed 
in advertisements throughout the coun- 
try. 

At the present time there is no agency 
in our Government empowered even to 
raise questions about this costly prac- 
tice—costly not only in terms of human 
lives but in the expense incurred by the 
public in purchasing and maintaining 
these huge powerplants. In this kind 
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of situation the Office of Consumers 
would perform a useful function by 
bringing the matter to public attention. 
The mere fact of publicity often brings 
solution to a problem by voluntary action 
of the parties. 

Admittedly, it could not issue any 
orders on such matters, but it could 
bring the problem into the focus of pub- 
lic opinion, 

Under my bill the Office of Consumers 
would not only have the power to in- 
quire on its own; it would also act as a 
central clearinghouse in government for 
consumer complaints of all types. Thus, 
many important problems would secure 
airing which currently live in obscurity 
because there is no place where consumer 
complaints can be effectively lodged. If 
an evil can be corrected only by legisla- 
tive action, the consumers agency can 
make recommendations to the Congress. 

An important function of an inde- 
pendent Office of Consumers would be to 
serve as public watchdog on industrial 
pricing developments of particular im- 
portance to consumers. Often these go 
unheeded by the established Government 
agencies for years. In the field of ethi- 
cal, or prescription, drugs, for example, 
public indignation with respect to the 
high prices prevalent in this industry 
has existed for years; consumers com- 
plained to each other and to Government 
agencies, but obviously they had no evi- 
dence of price collusion or violation of 
the antitrust laws to bestir the agencies 
into action. The Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, decided 
to look into the matter because of the 
multiplicity of complaints of high prices, 
particularly from our older citizens liv- 
ing on limited incomes. The hearings of 
the subcommittee over the last 3 years 
fully vindicated the substance of their 
complaints, and I hope the legislation 
passed in late 1962, plus other develop- 
ments which are occurring within the 
industry, will help in the correction of 
the structure of high prices in an indus- 
try so important to the health of our 
people. Increased use of generic names 
instead of companies’ private brand 
names, for example, when doctors write 
prescriptions, can go far in reducing the 
prices of many important drugs to con- 
sumers. 

At one time it was the hope of the 
Congress that the interests of the public 
would be represented by the various reg- 
ulatory agencies being established. In- 
creasingly, however, it has become appar- 
ent that in the daily, run-of-the-mill 
problems faced by these agencies the 
interest of the public has been virtually 
obscured and forgotten. Too often these 
agencies have become arbiters of intra- 
industry or interindustry disputes; their 
major concern has been to reach a com- 
promise settlement which will have some 
acceptability to the parties directly in- 
volved. In this kind of procedure, the 
public interest has been all but obliter- 
ated. More often than not the issue 
of whether a decision accords with the 
interests of the public is never even 
raised. 

Some of you may ask why it is neces- 
sary to have an Office of Consumers in 
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view of the establishment of a Con- 
sumers Council in July 1962, upon the 
recommendation, and by Executive 
order, of the President. 

I think the question answers itself. 
The Consumers Council is located in the 
Office of Economic Advisers; it is an 
advisory group to an advisory group. It 
meets infrequently; it is composed of 
busy people with other professional 
responsibilities and interests; it lacks an 
adequate staff working consistently day 
in and day out on consumer problems. 

It has no real power or operational 
authority. In its present environment it 
also lacks the independence to speak 
out on issues important to the consumer. 

The President is to be congratulated 
for establishing the Consumers Council 
but I am sure the members of the Coun- 
cil would testify as to its inadequacy and 
to the need for a more basic approach 
based on explicit legislative authority. 

These reasons alone, I think, are suffi- 
cient to justify an independent agency 
representing the interests of consumers. 
For the function of such an agency is 
daily to be a burr in the hides of govern- 
ment officialdom, to get important con- 
sumer issues raised, and to aid in their 
settlement in such a fashion that con- 
sumer interests will be heard and taken 
account of. The task of making govern- 
ment constantly responsive to the needs 
of a people is unceasing in a democracy, 
but, so far as I know, this is the only 
manner in which our democratic herit- 
age can be preserved. 

In conclusion, I recall that when I 
finished my speech last year on the drug 
bill, which was subsequently enacted, I 
pointed out that the bill was a product 
of the Congress. On that occasion, the 
Congress had behaved in the manner 
contemplated by our Founding Fathers. 
It had investigated a problem. It had 
tailored a bill to meet that problem. 
Then it had enacted that bill into law. 
Now it is up to the executive branch to 
administer and enforce that law. 

Such bills as have been introduced 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveras], the Senators from New York 
(Mr. Javits] and from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER] have been conceived of by 
Members of Congress based upon in- 
formation that they have obtained. In 
thus devising and sponsoring legisla- 
tion on our own, we are carrying out the 
basic function of the Congress, as en- 
visioned by the Founding Fathers. This 
makes it doubly important that these 
measures be enacted by the Congress. 

I am happy to yield now to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], who, throughout her distin- 
guished legislative career, has fought 
hard for the interests of the average 
consumer, 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. I am par- 
ticularly interested in commenting on 
the Senator’s reference to the Con- 
sumers Advisory Council. I received 
material from England which discusses 
a very interesting proposal that is sim- 
ilar to the Consumer Advisory Council. 

The English have a theory that 
perhaps a great many consumers would 
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like to work on a voluntary basis on such 
a committee, provided that it is headed 
by a consumer council in the Govern- 
ment. A distinguished member of the 
Conservative Party in England, Lady 
Elliot, has been made Chairman of the 
Consumer Council. It seemed apropos, 
in line with the Senator’s remarks to- 
day, that we comment on some of the 
things that the Consumer Council, 
working with a citizens’ consumers 
advisory committee, has been charged to 


do. 

One is to inform itself about the con- 
sumer’s problems and about matters 
affecting his interests. 

Second, to consider, after consultation 
where necessary with other affected in- 
terested, the action to be taken to deal 
with such problems, or to further or 
safeguard such interests and to promote 
such action. 

Third, to provide advice and guidance 
for the consumer, in particular through 
citizens advice bureaus and other ap- 
propriate organizations. 

Even further than that—and I believe 
this is of special interest—it is specifi- 
cally stated in the proposed legislation 
that the Advisory Committee or Con- 
sumer’s Committee shall not do certain 
things. I believe the Senator will be 
interested in this point. It is not to 
take up complaints on behalf of indi- 
vidual consumers. 

I am sure the Senator will agree with 
me that we have never considered such 
a committee as a sort of complaint de- 
partment in a department store. We 
want it to be a guidance committee, an 
educational committee. Otherwise it 
would be bogged down with a great 
many individual complaints. This is the 
sort of thing that a citizen’s voluntary 
committee can handle, and save a Gov- 
ernment consumer council from dealing 
with these intricacies. I suggest that 
our committee study the legislation now 
being enacted in England. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Oregon. I, 
like others, know Lady Elliot and her 
excellent efforts on behalf of the con- 
sumers of Great Britain. While, of 
course, we know that a consumer's com- 
mittee could become bogged down if it 
were to try to operate as the complaint 
department of a department store, it 
should nevertheless act as a clearing- 
house for complaints involving matters 
concerning Government agencies. It 
should certainly receive complaints con- 
cerning matters of general public inter- 
est, such as the price of drugs, deceptive 
packaging, and so forth. I am sure 
that we will benefit greatly by study 
of the effort now being made in Great 
Britain. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alaska, who has made 
great efforts, and delivered a number of 
effective speeches, on behalf of the con- 
sumers not only of his own State but 
also of the Nation as a whole. He isa 
cosponsor of the consumers bill. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. Obvi- 
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ously I could not do other than to 
commend him highly for his long, un- 
remitting, able, and conscientious efforts 
in behalf of the public interest on many 
fronts. 

His reintroduction of his bill for aid to 
consumers is another striking evidence 
of that interest and that concern for 
the welfare of the American people, all 
of whom are, after all, consumers and 
represent the broadest public interest in 
our community. 

Many things in the excellent speech 
the Senator has delivered call for special 
comment. I find his statement in that 
presentation particularly commendable, 
namely, that nowhere in the Federal 
Government is there any official voice 
for the independent expression of the 
consumer’s interest. That situation is 
precisely what Senator KEFAUVER has 
been trying to rectify and is trying to 
rectify now. He points out that the bill 
aims to do more than merely rectify the 
abuses that afflict the consumer in the 
marketplace. 

The Senator from Tennessee wishes 
not only to put the spotlight on such 
abuses, but also to bring about some cor- 
rective action. 

I am greatly intrigued by the obvious 
statement—perhaps not so obvious to 
many others, but certainly obvious to me 
and to the Senator from Tennessee— 
that it is just as easy to victimize the 
consumer behind the frontlines, at a 
point remote from where direct contact 
is established between buyer and seller. 

The Senator from Tennessee refers, in 
the next paragraph of his speech, to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the abuses which many consumers have 
suffered from excessive railroad rates. 
We are particularly conscious of that 
fact in Alaska, because for 50 years there 
has been unprecedented discrimination, 
a unique discrimination, against Alaska 
in the matter of railroad rates. 

It seems hard to believe that an arti- 
cle shipped to Pacific coast ports from 
key points in the United States, in Ohio 
or Georgia, for example, to Japan, Ha- 
waii, Hong Kong, the Philippines, or the 
coast of South America can be shipped 
at a lower rail freight rate within the 
United States than that at which the 
identical article can be shipped to 
Alaska. 

The reason for that is that a half cen- 
tury ago, when the railroads started to 
establish so-called export-import rates, 
they discriminated against Alaska, and 
Alaska almost alone. We consider this 
practice unconstitutional and as running 
counter to the provision in the Constitu- 
tion that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion as between the ports of the States. 

This practice victimizes the con- 
sumers, and also the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, because when the Federal 
Government ships an article, whether it 
be building material or arms to our mili- 
tary bases in Alaska, the Government 
pays excess freight rates for everything 
it ships to Alaska, and pays higher rates 
than on shipments it makes to almost 
any other point throughout the Pacific. 

I notice the presence in the Chamber 
of the two able and distinguished Sena- 
tors from Michigan. I invite their at- 
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tention to the fact that in shipping an 
automobile from Pontiac, Mich., to 
Tokyo, the cost is $7.83 per hundred 
pounds to send that car to Seattle for 
transshipment. 

However, if the same car is bound for 
Alaska on the same train at the same 
time, indeed in the same car, the rail- 
road freight charges to Seattle will be 
$10 per hundred pounds, or more than 
$2 more per hundred pounds, or more 
than $72 more for a shipment of a four- 
door sedan to Alaska than the cost of 
shipping the same automobile if it is 
destined for Tokyo. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. HART. This is a dramatic illus- 
tration of some of the inequities in 
freight rates. Speaking for myself and 
my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], we believe that the cost should 
be the same to Seattle, no matter where 
the car is shipped. Any effort that the 
Senator can put forth to bring down the 
cost of shipping automobiles to Seattle, 
New Orleans, or any other place, will 
have the active cooperation of the Sena- 
tors from Michigan. 

Mr. GRUENING. More automobiles 
manufactured in Michigan could be sold 
in Alaska if the freight rate were made 
equitable. 

This has nothing to do, of course, with 
the ocean rates. Granted that ocean 
distances are different, I am speaking 
about identical services for an identical 
product over an identical distance. We 
are confronted with this most frustrat- 
ing and amazing phenomenon, whether 
it refers to automobiles from Michigan 
or refrigerators, or agricultural imple- 
ments from Indiana or any commodity 
from any place in the 48 States. I see 
in the Chamber the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. The 
rate to any place in the Pacific is sub- 
stantially lower than it is to Alaska for 
the identical service. 

The General Services Administration 
took this matter up several years ago, 
and long proceedings were held before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Not surprisingly, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission disregarding the evi- 
dence by a divided vote, decided in favor 
of maintaining the excessive and dis- 
criminatory railroads rates. 

A similar situation exists in regard to 
the Alaska Steamship Company, which 
has had a virtual monopoly ever since 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. It 
has constantly raised its rates, rates 
which are almost automatically approved 
by the Maritime Commission, the so- 
called regulatory body. It does not mat- 
ter what the name of the agency is. The 
name can be changed. It has been 
changed. It does not matter whether it 
is called the U.S. Shipping Board, the 
Federal Maritime Board, or the Federal 
Maritime Commission; the result is al- 
ways the same. The public remains low 
man on the totem pole. 

All this runs counter to the declared 
Policy of President Kennedy, which he 
enunciated when he came into office, with 
respect to the regulatory agencies. It 
was hoped—as he hoped—that for the 
first time in many years these agencies 
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would start serving the public interest. 
That was a vain hope. The private, 
vested interest always supersedes the 
public, the consumer interest. 

I notice in the speech of the Senator 
from Tennessee that he points to the 
fact that the consumer index rose be- 
tween 1947 and 1962 about 35 percent. 

That could be reduced to a similar fig- 
ure that I wish to cite with respect to 
the Alaska steamship rates; namely, from 
1950 to 1962, the increase in the consumer 
index was 31 percent; but the increase in 
the freight rates was 56.4 percent. Think 
of that increase in only one decade. 
That is typical of what is taking place, 
and which, precisely, it is hoped the pro- 
posed legislation which the Senator from 
Tennessee is introducing would amend. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have spoken with 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
about the discrimination in freight rates 
and other discriminations practiced 
against the people of Alaska. I think 
they are outrageous. Perhaps one rea- 
son why such situations have not been 
corrected is that they have not, in years 
past, been forcefully enough brought to 
the attention of Congress and the Gov- 
ernment. The Senator from Alaska is 
doing that now. 

One of the functions of the Office of 
Consumers would be to put the spotlight 
of public attention on matters of this 
kind—such as the discrimination against 
citizens of Alaska—and to join in build- 
ing up a record for legislation or for ac- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or other regulatory bodies to 
correct the situation. This would cer- 
tainly be one of the items to which imme- 
diate attention would be given. 

Along the same line, it is not only 
Alaska, that has been victimized by un- 
fair or uneven freight rates. When the 
United States ships steel to Europe, 
American shippers must pay a much 
higher freight rate than the rate paid 
by European shippers of steel to the 
United States. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is another evi- 
dence of the crass failure and neglect of 
the Federal Maritime Commission. It 
is its duty to be vigilant in such cases. 
The Maritime Commission should see to 
it that discrimination is not practiced 
against consumers, or against manufac- 
turers and exporters. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Alaska is correct. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to 
know whom the Maritime Commission 
protects. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. When Congress en- 
acted shipping legislation, it had an op- 
portunity to correct some of these in- 
equities, but there were not enough votes 
in the Senate to do so. 

Mr. GRUENING. If we continue to 
expose these conditions, we can arouse 
public opinion sufficiently so that cor- 
rective action will be taken. I serve 
notice that I shall not cease my efforts 
until Alaska gets the same treatment in 
respect to freight rates as do Central and 
South American countries, Japan, the 
Philippines, and even Communist China. 
If we should ever start to have com- 
merce with Communist China, China 
would get lower rates for rail shipments 
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within the mainland United States than 
we do to Alaska. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Knowing the abil- 
ity of the Senator from Alaska, I believe 
he will be successful. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. During the past month I 
prepared for mailing to interested per- 
sons in Michigan a brief summary of the 
consumer bill that the Senator from 
Tennessee has today introduced. I have 
received a most interesting reply—and 
there were many who did reply—from 
Paul Treska, the legislative representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen on the Michigan State Legis- 
lative Board. As he put it: 

Even if John Q. Public becomes aroused 
and attends these types of hearings to pro- 
tect himself, the talk is so technical that he 
is lost and does not understand what it is 
all about. Therefore, I believe Senator KE- 
FAUVER’s bill to create an Office of Consum- 
ers in the Federal Government is essential. 
I know you will support this legislation. 


This man oftentimes attends, partici- 
pates in, and observes hearings with re- 
spect to freight rates. To the sugges- 
tion that all one has to do is to become 
a concerned citizen and attend hearings, 
and that therefore it is not necessary to 
have an Office of Consumers, Mr. Treska 
replies that unless one is a highly skilled 
and technically qualified person, attend- 
ance at the hearing is of no help to him. 
I am sure that such a statement under- 
scores the desirability of the creation of 
an Office of Consumers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There should be a 
central agency or a focal point to help 
guide and direct consumer activities 
closely. Even though such situations oc- 
cur only occasionally they occur with no 
less effect. 

Mr. GRUENING. I wish to call atten- 
tion to one more point. The Senator 
from Tennessee understands the great 
value of understatement. It is one of 
the reasons why he has been so success- 
ful. He does not paint things in more 
vivid colors than they are. But in one 
instance, I think he has indulged in per- 
Laps too much understatement. In 
speaking of the operations of regulatory 
agencies, he said: 

Increasingly, however, it has become ap- 
parent that in the daily, run-of-the-mill 
problems faced by these agencies the inter- 
est of the public has been virtually obscured 
and forgotten. * * * In this kind of proce- 
dure, the public interest has been all but 
obliterated. More often than not the issue 
of whether a decision accords with the in- 
terests of the public is never even raised. 


I can cite numerous instances in which 
the question has been raised but delib- 
erately voted down; instances in which 
the issue of the consumer interest has 
been specifically raised before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission, with unan- 
swerable evidence and facts and figures, 
and the Maritime Commission or Board 
has disregarded all of it and voted 
against the consumer interest. That is 
why this consumer legislation is so im- 
portant. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Too often con- 
sumer boards have become industry 
oriented, although that is not true of 
all such boards. 

Mr. GRUENING. No; not all of them. 
I am hopeful that there will be a Federal 
regulatory board that will act in the 
public interest. That will be a great 
satisfaction to all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of all the re- 
marks on this subject a speech I de- 
livered in the Senate on April 27, 1961, 
entitled “A Strange Discrimination: The 
Unique Pattern of Railroad Freight 
Rates to Alaska”; and also a speech I 
delivered in the Senate on March 23, 
1962, entitled “The Failure To Permit 
Alaska To Enjoy Export-Import Rates 
Is Both Unjust and Unconstitutional.” 
These speeches discuss in detail the mat- 
ters on which I have touched briefly 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska for his contribution to the dis- 
cussion and for his cosponsorship of the 
consumer bill. He has always fought 
for the interest of consumers, not only in 
Alaska, but in the Nation generally. I 
compliment him upon his continuing 
vigorous efforts. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana, who tries 
to protect the consumer on all occasions 
when his welfare is at issue. I thank 
him for his cosponsorship of the pro- 
posed legislation which has been intro- 
duced today. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished senior 
Senator from Tennessee for his sponsor- 
ship of a bill to establish an Office of 
Consumers. I am happy to join with 
him in cosponsorship of this bill, as I 
feel there is a definite and growing need 
for a department to provide effective 
representation within the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the American people in their 
capacity as consumers. 

The interest of the consumers in our 
society is too often overlooked. 

Perhaps at times the oversight is not 
intentional. The competition becomes so 
severe between the competing interests 
which are directly concerned with the 
subject that finally a position of compro- 
mise is reached between the competing 
interests at the manufacturing or pro- 
ducing level, and oftentimes it is be- 
lieved that in such a compromise the 
consumer is benefited. So I am not sure 
that all of the lack of concern for the 
consumer is intentional at all. Their 
voice is not heard because they are not 
organized or represented by powerful 
lobbies such as represent the producers. 
The existing Government agencies, with 
few exceptions, represent American peo- 
ple as producers, not consumers. 

The establishment of a department 
within the Government, specifically de- 
signed to represent the consumer in- 
terest, is the only prospect for effective 
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representation, since it is unlikely that 
consumers can be organized. The struc- 
ture of our Government is such that it is 
weighted heavily by agencies represent- 
ing producer interest. There is a com- 
pelling need for an influence to balance 
this by which attention can be brought 
to top policy officials of the ways in which 
actions may affect the American people 
in their capacity as consumers. 

Congress would also benefit from this 
new department, as we tend to hear only 
the positions of organized business and 
organized labor. Many times, in consid- 
ering legislation, we need to have an 
evaluation of the likely effect upon con- 
sumers. Also, after the legislation has 
been passed, Congress needs to know if 
the result of the legislation is consistent 
with its purpose or whether more action 
needs to be taken. 

I am hopeful that this important piece 
of legislation will be seriously considered 
and favorably acted upon in the near 
future. 

Again I wish to commend the senior 
Senator from Tennessee for his great 
interest and devotion to the cause of se- 
curing better protection for the consum- 
ers of our country. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Indi- 
ana for his support and encouragement. 

I am aware of his resolution which 
calls for the establishment of a special 
committee to investigate the financial 
condition of certain railroads, particu- 
larly as to whether it is necessary for 
them to abandon some of their lines, 
and thus throw many persons out of em- 
ployment, and deprive many communi- 
ties of railroad service, and, therefore, 
of the opportunity for economic growth. 
The study he contemplates is important, 
and I hope such a special committee will 
be soon established. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
sure the help of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee will be most valuable 
in this regard. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
most appreciative of the assistance of 
my colleagues. 

CONSUMERS’ DAY 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Tennessee concluded? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator from 


Tennessee yield to me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). Does the Sena- 


tor from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, earlier to- 
day I briefly expressed to the Senator 
from Tennessee my appreciation, on be- 
half of the consumers of the country. 

In colloquy with the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRVENING], I commented on 
the fact that I had received considerable 
reaction to a newsletter in which I ex- 
plained the purpose of the proposed Of- 
fice of Consumers. Included in those 
responses were some which were very 
sharply critical of this proposal. How- 
ever, I believe the debate we have had 
today and the speech delivered by the 
Senator from Tennessee will go a long 
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way in replying to some of the thought- 
ful questions which have been asked 
about the proposed Office of Consumers. 

Interestingly enough, several of those 
who replied suggested that Members of 
Congress should, themselves, do this 
work. Those who make that suggestion 
state that Members of Congress are sent 
to Washington by the people of their 
States, all of whom are consumers; and 
the question is asked: “Why do not 
Members of Congress appear at such 
hearings and represent the consumers of 
America or the constituency which sent 
them to Washington? Why is a special 
bureau needed for that purpose?” 

In that connection, I think it most 
helpful to have had the Senator’s discus- 
sion of the problem. The problem is that 
the matters before these agencies have 
become so technical that only experts in 
the particular area involved can make 
any effective contribution. Moreover, 
most situations of this sort involve ad- 
versary proceedings; and if a Senator 
were to advocate either one side or other 
of the issue, he would be charged with 
intruding on an executive prerogative. 

The remarks of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee should go a long way toward 
answering some of the tentative criti- 
cisms which have been voiced in regard 
to this proposal. 

I suppose the most frequently ex- 
pressed criticism is the one that we 
would only be establishing another bu- 
reau, which would cost more money, and 
that if we simply balanced the budget, 
the proposed bureau would not be neces- 


sary. 

A thoughtful reading of the remarks of 
the Senator from Tennessee will demon- 
strate, first, the necessity of having the 
consumers’ interests represented effec- 
tively and expertly; second, that a real 
dollar saving to the consumer can result; 
and, third, that regardless of the size of 
the Federal budget, the welfare of the 
consumers in our society requires the 
creation and maintenance of an Office 
of Consumers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

It is not practical for Members of Con- 
gress to appear at every meeting of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
Federal Communications Commission; 
and if they did appear, they would be 
criticized for doing so. 

As for the criticism that this bill 
would simply create another bureau, I 
point out, first, that this agency would 
not be a large one. It would be staffed 
principally with a limited number of 
technical experts. Moreover, any price 
reduction which it achieved for the con- 
sumer would reduce the cost of Govern- 
ment purchases and thus result in say- 
ings, many times over, to the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate greatly the comments the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] has 
made, because they relate to the impor- 
tant matter of the adequate protection of 
the interests of the consumers. 

As for the suggestion that Members 
of Congress should appear before exist- 
ing agencies, to represent the interest of 
consumers, I point out that the mere 
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presentation of the consumers’ interest 
in a case in which we might feel the 
consumers needed representation would 
require long hours, days, and perhaps 
months, of preparation. For example, 
the question of what is the proper charge 
for the railroad transportation of auto- 
mobiles, and whether there should be a 
difference of $72 between the charge for 
transportation from Detroit and the 
charge for transportation from Pontiac, 
Mich., for the same service, requires de- 
tailed study of the history, the back- 
ground, and so forth. Thus, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think Senators can make known 
to their constituents that although Sen- 
ators would be glad to appear before such 
regulatory bodies, and to represent the 
consumers there, there is not sufficient 
time in which to do so. 

On the other hand, the bill introduced 
by the Senator from Tennessee, with the 
cosponsorship of a number of other Sen- 
ators, provides a real answer. By means 
of this proposal, there would be estab- 
lished an agency, with a trained staff, to 
represent the consumers in all cases in 
which it is necessary to fight against dis- 
criminatory practices or procedures 
which the agency deems to be unjust on 
their face. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Alaska. Certainly, there is a great need 
to eliminate such discriminations. 

The doctrine of caveat emptor— let 
the buyer beware”—should have been 
buried many years ago. The courts cre- 
ated it; but the courts have long since 
abandoned it. Yet the doctrine lingers 
on, like a persistent ghost who cannot 
quite become used to the idea that he is 
dead. Many of the industry trade-asso- 
ciation witnesses who testified at the 
truth-in-packaging hearings, to which 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] referred, and which I have been 
conducting for the Senate’s Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, seem de- 
termined to make a saint out of this ap- 
parition, which, since the day of its in- 
ception, has been regarded by most as 
an unrepentant sinner. 

To suggest that honesty should be the 
most profitable policy in the market- 
place, as well as the best policy at home, 
and that the Government has a legiti- 
mate stake in this problem, somehow has 
been regarded as un-American by these 
witnesses. 

Yet this is precisely what the resur- 
gence of interest in consumer problems 
by the American people is all about. Our 
consumers are simply getting fed up with 
being taken in the marketplace. 

Mr. President, sometimes one wonders 
whether the consumer, as such, is ob- 
servant of day-to-day developments. 
Some Members of Congress tend to judge 
a question of this sort by the volume of 
mail they receive. If they do not receive 
much mail about such a proposal, they 
assume that all is well and that the con- 
sumers are satisfied. However, because 
of the attention given the truth-in- 
packaging hearings during the past 
months, I wish to advise Senators that 
the consumer is anything but disinter- 
ested. He is thoroughly displeased with 
many matters and he is willing to write 
letters to his Representatives in Congress 
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when he thinks they are endeavoring to 
promote specific measures which will be 
to his advantage. 

Until very recently, the mail has over- 
whelmingly expressed the point of view 
that the interests of consumers is not 
given the fullest attention by those who 
prepare the attractive packages and 
labels that confront the consumer even- 
tually in the supermarket. No Member 
of the Congress should assume that there 
is not considerable unhappiness on the 
part of consumers over packaging, prices, 
and so forth. 

However, interestingly enough, in the 
past few days, as the subcommittee has 
approached a vote on the question, I am 
beginning to receive a considerable 
volume of mail from ladies who tell me 
that they are happy. They like packag- 
ing the way it is. They are smart. No 
one is fooling them. They suggest that 
the trouble with me is that I underrate 
their intelligence. Indeed, they go 
further and say that they like the chal- 
lenge posed by the supermarket a couple 
of times a week. 

None of us like to have it suggested 
about ourselves that we are downgrading 
the intellect of the American woman. I 
wish to make it perfectly clear that I 
married a brilliant American woman. 
She is a licensed helicopter pilot and a 
licensed multiengine airplane pilot with 
an instrument rating. I have watched 
her with a calculator and radio com- 
muncations get me from place A to place 
B through a fog safely—something I 
could not dream of doing. 

My wife tells me that when she goes 
into the supermarket, she has a great 
deal more trouble landing right than she 
does when she lands in a fog. 

I would be the last Member of this 
body to suggest that there is anything 
inadequate in the capacity of the Ameri- 
can shopper, male or female. My bill is 
simply designed to give them a chance to 
use their well-known acumen and arrive 
at an intelligent decision as to which 
product is the best buy. 

Some retail merchants have expressed 
a point of view that supports the truth- 
in-packaging bill. It is not easy for them 
to do so. They are really the ones who 
take the abuse when the shopper says, 
“I can’t figure this out. It says ‘7 cents 
off.’ But 7 cents off what?” They are 
the ones who face the problem of de- 
veloping the correct answer to the ques- 
tion of which is the better buy—a pack- 
age containing 133% ounces at 39 cents 
or the package containing 14.6 ounces at 
43 cents. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Has the Senator 
received an equally voluminous corre- 
spondence from husbands? 

Mr. HART. Interestingly enough, in 
the early months of our hearings we re- 
ceived more mail from men than from 
women. Perhaps some Senators would 
be hesitant to admit that they do the 
shopping either regularly or frequently. 
But they should take heart. The mail 
suggests that a great many men in our 
country perform the shopping chore; 
and they, too, report extreme difficulty 
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and displeasure. That is not to down- 
grade the intellect of the American man, 
either. 

Mr. GRUENING. I do not know 
whether it is still applicable, but about 
@ century ago Henry David Thoreau 
wrote: 

The mass of men lead lives of quiet des- 
peration. 


Perhaps that is the case of those who 
do not write. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Alaska 
can always contribute not only a con- 
structive but also usually a delightful 
thought as we make the Rrecorp. He has 
done so now. 

I was commenting on the fact that 
more retailers slip up in the dark as it 
were, and whisper to us that “We hope 
you can place this kind of legislation on 
the books.” But I should like to place 
in the Recorp a written expression from 
a courageous retailer in Michigan. Sev- 
eral months ago I sent a mailing to those 
persons in Michigan who had expressed 
an interest in receiving such communica- 
tions. It was captioned, “Ten Ways To 
Save Money in the Supermarket.” The 
letter described the record we have been 
making in the subcommittee on the 
truth-in-packaging bill. The letter 
stated: 

Enactment of a truth-in-packaging bill 
would end many of these practices— 


That were described to the subcom- 
mittee and which were the subjects of 
some of this critical mail we have been 
mentioning. 

Then I added 

But, in the meantime, our hearings un- 
covered a number of ways that housewives 
can begin right now to save hundreds of 
dollars a year. Here are 10 of them. I hope 
they will be helpful. 


Back came one of the letters signed 
by Gordon C. Meldrum, proprietor of the 
Rainbow Park Food Store, Indian River, 
Mich, In longhand he commented after 
each of the paragraphs in my letter. 
One of the suggested ways a person 
might save some money was, as I 
phrased it— 

Watch out for the well-displayed special 
at the end of the counter or in the checkout 
area. One grocer who could not sell a cer- 
tain canned food at 9 cents a can dumped 
them into a large basket at the end of the 
aisle and marked it “special, 10 cans for $1.” 
He sold out in 1 day. 


Mr. Meldrum, the retail food proprie- 
tor, in longhand commented: 
Right every time. 


Another suggestion upon which I 
would like to comment was as follows: 

Be careful of “cents-off” deals. In some 
cases they are money savers. But often they 
are merely devices to get your attention or 
to cover up a price increase when the sale is 
over, We found some products that have 
always been “cents-off.” 


Mr. Meldrum commented: 

A con game if ever there was one. 

Mr. President, £ ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my letter and 


Mr. Meldrum’s comments be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, and that the 
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longhand comments of Mr. Meldrum be 
shown in brackets. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and comments were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

WasHINGTON, D.C., 
March 1963. 


SENATOR Hart Rerorts—10 Wars To Save 
MONEY IN THE SUPERMARKET 


(Comment by Rainbow Park Food Store, In- 
dian River, Mich., in brackets) 

During the course of hearings on the 
truth-in-packaging bill, we've learned that 
the American shopper is the target of a huge 
corps of motivational researchers, package 
designers, and merchandising specialists— 
many of whom display no undue reverence 
for straightforwardness. [Right as rain.] 

As a result, local retailers have less and 
less control over the way products are pack- 
aged and presented, and the supermarket is 
often a confusing and difficult place to choose 
the week’s purchases. [We have no control, 
period.] 

Enactment of a truth-in-packaging bill 
would end many of these practices and I 
am hopeful that it will be passed in this 
Congress. [By all means.] 

But, in the meantime, our hearings un- 
covered a number of ways that housewives 
can begin right now to save hundreds of 
dollars a year. Here are 10 of them. I hope 
they will be helpful. [Don’t build a wom- 
an's hopes too high.] 

1. When the old package or bottle takes 
a new shape or size, check the content state- 
ment—chances are good that you're now 
getting less for your money. [Right.] 

2, Check the content statement again 
when you see such words as “new” or “im- 
proved” on the old package. These adjectives 
may shield a drop in amount. [Right.] 

3. Always check the bottom shelves. It’s 
a psychologically established fact that prod- 
ucts sell best at eye level. Sometimes, re- 
tallers take advantage of this to push a 
higher profit item on eye-level shelves. [We 
have to in order to stay in business.] 

4. Don’t assume the largest size in the 
same product line is the better buy. It may 
or may not be. The only way to be sure is 
to figure the cost per ounce. [Right.] 

5. Watch out for the well-displayed “spe- 
cial” at the end of the counter or in the 
checkout area. One grocer who could not 
sell a certain canned food at 9 cents a can 
dumped them into a large basket at the end 
of the aisle and marked it: “Special, 10 cans 
for $1.” He sold out in 1 day. [Right every 
time.] 

6. Don't be influenced by compelling color 
or package design. What's important is the 
value of the contents. And beware of the 
large-looking box. It may actually contain 
less than its smaller appearing competitor. 
Check that content. [Right.] 

7. Be careful of “cents-off” deals. In some 
cases they are money savers. But often they 
are merely devices to get your attention 
or to cover up a price increase when the 
“sale” is over. We found some products 
that have always been “cents-off.” [A con 
game if ever there was one.] 

8. Don’t be misled by such qualifying ad- 
jectives as the “giant half quart.” This is 
merely the old-fashioned pint by a different 
mame. [Another sucker bait.] 

9. The phrase “less calories” may actually 
mean less product. Fluffing up the oleo or 
slicing the bread thinner might make it 
less fattening per bite but be careful that 
it doesn’t cost more per ounce. [Only in 
America.] 

10. Use a pocket calculator whenever pos- 
sible. It’s the only practical way to discover 
your best buy among competing products 
that sell for 21 cents, 32 cents, and 35 cents 
and weigh 16%, 2214, and 26 ounces re- 
spectively. [When the manufacturers make 
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it honest then we can sell it honest. More 


power to you.] 
PRIL I A. HART. 
GORDON O. MELDRUM. 


Mr. HART. We are being told over 
and over again by industry that in our 
free enterprise economy the consumer 
is king or queen. The consumer is 
awakening to the fact that he is a king 
without very many prerogatives. Even 
a wise and intelligent king certainly 
cannot make wise and intelligent de- 
cisions if he does not have adequate in- 
formation, or, worse, if he has only dis- 
torted information. The subjects in the 
ease of the packaging and labeling 
hearings are the basic commodities cry- 
ing out for his attention in the market- 
place. 

Yet even a bill as basic as the truth- 
in-packaging bill which many of us have 
sponsored is branded by witnesses as 
undue Government interference. The 
bill merely attempts to insure that the 
consumer can get from the new sales- 
man in the marketplace—the package— 
enough basic information to be able to 
compute the best buy in regard to 
quantity. It seeks to insure that the 
package salesman will represent fairly 
the quantity of the product inside. The 
bill really seeks to make an honest sales- 
man out of the package. 

I submit that if that is interference, 
it is overdue, not undue. 

Government has a responsibilty to all 
its citizens to do for them what they 
cannot do for themselves and to insist 
that competition produce socially useful 
results, not harmful results. 

And Government has this responsi- 
bility even though the consumers have 
no powerful trade associations and 
lobbies working in their behalf. 

That is why this is a historic day in 
the U.S. Senate. It focuses attention 
on those representatives who are willing 
to stand up and be counted in the public 
interest. And it focuses attention on 
those consumer problems that are often 
not attention-getting, not headline ma- 
terial, not dramatic; yet must be solved 
if our economy is to move forward, if 
our free-enterprise competitive system 
is to function without distortion, if the 
moral tone of our society is to be pre- 
served and our citizens are not to be 
victimized in the marketplace. 

The President of the United States fo- 
cused attention on the problems facing 
the American consumer in his equally 
historic consumer message last year in 
which he spoke of the right of consumers 
to be informed. 

My truth-in-packaging bill seeks to 
give substance to this right; the truth- 
in-lending bill of the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. DovcLas] is an attempt to 
do the same thing. 

And now the bill of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] to establish 
an Office of Consumers, to be headed by 
a Consumer Counsel in the executive 
branch of Government, has been intro- 
duced. This legislation is sorely needed 
and, hopefully, the interest generated by 
this session today will make it a reality. 

The unorganized consumer simply can- 
not know when bills affecting his vital 
interests and his pocketbook are intro- 
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duced in Congress. He simply cannot be 
effective when the myriad of Govern- 
ment agencies are considering policies 
and decisions that may directly affect 
him for years to come. 

The interest groups do know when 
these events take place. They have trade 
associations to make known their posi- 
tions and to inaugurate letterwriting 
campaigns in an attempt to convince 
legislators that the position of en- 
trenched interest is also a grassroot 
interest. 

This Office of Consumers bill is a neces- 
sity to give the consumer a voice in the 
important decisions of our day which 
most seriously affect him. And “him” 
in this context means all of the people. 

These bills that we have been discuss- 
ing, when passed—and the tide of con- 
sumer discontent now sweeping the land 
will insure that they will be passed—once 
and for all can convince even the most 
8 skepties that caveat emptor is truly 

ead. 

And once the last lingering memories 
of this discredited doctrine have been 
wiped from the minds of men, we can 
deal more effectively with the complex 
problems before us with only one con- 
cern: what decision best serves the pub- 
lic interest? 

As I close, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an article 
entitled “We Need a Truth-in-Packaging 
Law To Eliminate Deceit and Trickery,” 
which appeared in the Retail Clerks Ad- 
vocate, an article written by one of the 
greatest consumer’s champion of them 
all, the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mrs. NEUBERGER]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We NEED A TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING Law To 
ELIMINATE DECEIT AND TRICKERY 
(By MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, U.S. Senator, 
Oregon) 

Ten years ago, the conscientious super- 
market clerk sincerely interested in helping 
his customers, could advise them as to the 
relative quality and economy of most items 
offered by the supermarket. At that time 
the average supermarket stocked no more 
than 1,500 items. 

Today, you, both as clerks and consumers, 
are the victims of calculated campaigns to 
destroy the ability of the shopper to select 
wisely on the basis of comparative price and 
quality. Today, the shelves of the average 
supermarket are lined with 7,500 items. But 
more significant than the mere number of 
these items are their deliberately deceptive 
guises of package shape, size, and label. Sup- 
pose that a customer should ask you which 
bag of potato chips is the best buy? Are you 
able to tell him? Testimony before a Sen- 
ate committee disclosed that potato chips 
are now being marketed in packages of at 
least 69 different weights. Who but an Ein- 
stein could determine the most economical 
size among them? 

The fertile minds of the Madison Avenue 
motivation researchers and the packaging 
and labeling geniuses have developed an 
infinite variety of deceptive and confusing 
practices. 

In packaging, the trick today is to devise 
the largest possible package without increas- 
ing the content. Candymakers, for example, 
discovered the cardboard tray: take a 4-inch 
candy bar, center it in a 6-inch cardboard 
tray, wrap it loosely with paper and mark 
“giant size.” Mint manufacturers discovered 
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spacers—great blocks of cardboard conven- 
iently substituted for mints; cookie manu- 
facturers invented the individually wrapped 
package. As MAD magazine put it: “You'll 
find you're buying an awful lot of paper at 
cookie prices these days.” 

If you're not going to make your package 
larger than it need be to hold the ingredi- 
ents at least you can confuse the shopper 
by using an odd-sized container. Marketing 
your product in a weirdly-shaped bottle is 
an excellent way of preventing the customer 
from comparing its size with a competing 
product. If you can flatten out your cereal 
box, you can make it taller and wider; if you 
put a narrow neck in a bottle, you can make 
it taller. 

But slack-filled, distorted packages are 
just the beginning. Science has come to 
the aid of the producer who wants to enlarge 
the apparent size of his product without 
adding any more of its costly ingredients. 
He injects water into a ham or processed 
cheese, or markets “balloon” bread, where a 
1 pound loaf is baked in a 144-pound pan. 

He offers the customer a shrimp chop- 
suey dinner in which the principal ingredi- 
ents are celery, bean sprouts, shrimp broth, 
and shrimp in descending order of impor- 
tance. Or he concocts a dinner of frozen 
fish balls with potatoes, not fish, as the pri- 
mary ingredient. 

Only a shopper with a Ph. D and a slide 
rule could make a quick choice between 
a 6%-ounce can of crabmeat for 75 cents 
and a 5½-ounce jar at 69 cents, or choose 
the best value among the 69 weights of 
potato chips mentioned above. 

If you can’t make your product look big- 
ger, you can make it look better. Imagina- 
tive pictures on labels can prove a cunning 
trap for the unwary. You may be surprised 
to learn that the container of orange juice, 
decorated with a picture of a fresh orange 
dripping into a glass, in truth contains little, 
if any, fresh orange juice. Or that the can 
of mushroom chow mein, depicting a dinner 
plate smothered with mushrooms, contained, 
by actual count, three meager pieces of 
mushroom. And how often have you wished 
that the olives inside the can were as large 
and succulent as the olives picture on the 
label? 

It is true that agencies concerned with 
consumer protection, such as the Agriculture 
Department, the FTC, and the Food and 
Drug Administration require that labels con- 
tain certain basic information. But think 
of the bonus that must have been awarded 
to the advertising artist who designed a label 
with the required information written in 
gold ink on a reflecting background. 

When the producer is tired of puffing the 
size of his product and distorting the label, 
he resorts to the deceptive use of words to 
lure the unwary. Have you ever tried to find 
a small tube of toothpaste which was actual- 
ly labeled “Small”? The sizes start with 
“Large” and go up from there. And how 
much larger than a pint is “Giant Half- 
Quart”? “Serves four,” promises the label. 
“Four what”, queries the housewife, after 
being once burned. “Four birds?” 

Finally, there are the phony bargains. 
More often than not a promise of “5 cents 
off” is meaningless. The product is being 
marketed at the identical price at which it 
has always been sold. One “Large economy 
size” instant coffee was proudly marked at 
2 cents more per ounce than the smaller 
regular size. 

There is relief in sight, however, both for 
the consumer and the harried clerk. I am 
a cosponsor of a bill introduced by Senator 
Hart, of Michigan, chairman of the Senate 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
which will go a long way towards curbing 
packaging and labeling abuses. If strong 
public support is mustered to overcome the 
special pleading of the affected industries, 
this legislation may be enacted next year. 
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We will then, hopefully, return to a market 
in which products compete on the basis of 
quality and price, rather than deceit—a 
market with far fewer headaches and com- 
plaints for those engaged in merchandising. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
from Michigan for the speech he has 
made. As the Senator knows, I am a 
strong supporter of his truth-in-packag- 
ing bill. 

As the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] knows, I have been a strong 
supporter of his truth-in-lending bill. 

I have a little of what is perhaps 
facetious regret that the Senator from 
Michigan did not include in his truth-in- 
packing bill a section dealing with truth- 
in-information, which would require all 
publications to list on their front pages 
exactly what kinds of journals they are 
publishing. It seems to me that the time 
is long past when we should have re- 
quired Time, which calls itself “the 
weekly news magazine” to change that 
to “Time—a journal of plutocratic 
opinion.” 

There are similar amendments which 
I should like to see with regard to a 
number of our other respected publica- 
tions. Of course, I realize that certain 
questions would be raised as to the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, including the right of 
freedom of speech, which might have in- 
hibited my friend from Michigan, who 
has such a keen sense of civil liberties, 
from including such a provision in his 
bill. I am content that the bill which 
the Senator has drafted and introduced 
will, if passed—and I hope it will be 
passed—make a very substantial contri- 
bution to consumer protection and 
higher standards in connection with re- 
tail trade. 

I turn briefly to the bill introduced by 
my good friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], with a number of cosponsors, 
to establish an Office of Consumers. I 
did not cosponsor the bill, but I am in 
general sympathy with its objectives. 
The reason why I did not cosponsor the 
bill was that I feel there is already too 
great a proliferation of administrative 
agencies in our Federal Government. 
What we need is a tightening rather 
than a loosening of the chains of com- 
mand within the executive branch of our 
Government. 

I had hoped that we would establish a 
Department of Urban Affairs, with Cabi- 
net status. I shall continue to press for 
that badly needed reform. The time 
will come when there will be too many 
executive agencies to be adequately co- 
ordinated and to be adequately super- 
vised by the chief of the executive branch 
of our Government, who is, of course, 
the President of the United States. 

I would have preferred a bill to place 
the consumer agency in the Depart- 
ment of Justice by statutory author- 
ity, to be headed by a Consumer Coun- 
sel, who would be nominated by the 
President and whose nomination would 
be confirmed by the Senate, but who 
would be administratively under the 
supervision of the Attorney General. In 
this way, it seems to me, we could avoid 
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some of the criticism which arises every 
time we want a Department of Urban 
Affairs, a Consumer Counsel, a Depart- 
ment of Transportation or a Department 
of Science. There is no end to the de- 
sirable activities in which the Federal 
Government perhaps should engage in 
the modern world, but there must be, 
in my opinion, some sense of orderly ad- 
ministration. 

So I say to my friend from Tennessee 
and to the other distinguished cospon- 
sors who have joined him, that I am 
completely in accord with the objectives 
of the bill. I think consumer protec- 
tion is badly needed at the Federal level. 
I commend the Senator again for his ac- 
tivities in this regard, which I know have 
extended over many years. I would hope 
we could get a little tighter and more 
orderly administrative setup under 
which this important function could be 
performed. 

I thank my friend from Michigan for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to re- 
ply to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has the floor. 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HART. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the points made by my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. So I agree with him that we 
should try to avoid a proliferation of 
Government agencies. Again I wish to 
stress the fact that the proposed agen- 
cy would be relatively small in size. 
But, the most important point is that 
there is today a compelling need for this 
agency just as there was a few years 
ago when Congress established the Small 
Business Administration. 

The Small Business Administration 
was deliberately established as a sepa- 
rate and independent agency so that it 
would most effectively represent the in- 
terests of consumers before other Gov- 
ernment agencies. That same logic 
dictates the establishment of the Office 
of Consumers as a separate and inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr. HART. I wish to thank the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania very much for, 
not alone his kind remarks, but, more 
importantly, his pledge of support. 
With help such as comes from the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania when he has a 
deep conviction about the desirability 
of proposed legislation, my hopes for the 
adoption of this bill are increased im- 
measurably. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Two or three 
points have been brought up on which 
I would like to comment. The Senator 
from Tennessee mentioned something we 
sometimes lose sight of in discussing 
consumer realtions. One of the things 
we are interested in is in reducing costs 
or keeping costs down. I remember, in 
the great and historic discussion in this 
Chamber last session about drugs, it 
was stated that one of the objectives of 
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the drug bill was to see that our people 
could have useful, lifesaving drugs at a 
price they could afford. That is one of 
the objectives we are working on. 

I wonder if the Senator from Michi- 
gan has not heard, in his committee 
hearings, some comment that our efforts 
are going to increase costs to the con- 
sumers. Is that correct? 

Mr. HART. Yes; we are told that it 
would cost a fantastic sum to producers 
of packaged goods if legislation such as 
this ever was enacted. Indeed, it is sug- 
gested that all costs would be increased 
materially. It is suggested that the re- 
sult of the truth-in-packaging bill would 
be to sovietize the American supermar- 
ket; that it would be a very drab place, 
indeed; one to which none of us would 
want to go. Among other things it 
might even tend to reduce the sale of 
slide rules which a small but sophisti- 
cated group of buyers is, out of despera- 
tion, turning to in order to compare the 
prices of different brands packaged in 
different fractional ounces. 

The testimony in opposition to the bill, 
so far as increased cost is concerned, is 
based, I feel, on an assumption that its 
objective is to completely standardize 
packages. As the initiator, and for my 
cosponsors, let me say that that is not 
the purpose of the bill. Of course, it 
might prove to be the ultimate outcome, 
if packaging becomes even more decep- 
tive, and the unhappy day should ever 
arrive when every product on the market 
deceived every consumer in America. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I was interested, 
because I notice, when I go to the stores, 
the wording on packages, “new, im- 
proved formula.” It seems to me when 
sales are slumping, the producers have 
to put out a “new, improved formula.” 
If they have to repackage and repackage, 
it must be very costly. 

Mr. HART. Oftentimes the only 
thing new is the “new” on the box.. The 
cost of packaging is substantial. It is 
my recollection that the figures produced 
at the subcommittee hearings show that 
the packaging business in this country 
amounts to some $10 to $20 billion a 
year. The amount of nickels, dimes, and 
dollars that the American shoppers leave 
at the cash registers in the supermarkets 
is in the range of $70 billion a year. 

I think that point should be made, 
because occasionally it is asserted that 
“you are fussing over nickels and dimes. 
Why don't you get on with the important 
business of the Nation?” The nickels 
and dimes amount to $70 billion a year, 
and these efforts would really determine 
which producers would fail or succeed. 

It seems to me a bill such as this would 
serve the long-term interests of all ethi- 
cal producers, 

Indeed, it is conceivable that a larger 
sum could be saved annually for the av- 
erage American family as a result of the 
enactment of the truth-in-packaging bill 
than through the enactment of a tax cut, 
about which we hear so much. I suspect 
such a tax cut, when it is passed, will 
allocate to the average American family 
a percentage of reduction which will re- 
sult in a saving less than the amount 
which would be saved for the family if 
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Congress enacted a law which would re- 
sult in putting on the shelves of the su- 
permarkets packages and information 
such as this bill seeks. 
I yield the floor. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON CONSUMERS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
consider it a great privilege to join with 
the senior Senator from New York in 
furthering the cause of consumer repre- 
sentation in the Senate. Each of us in 
past Congresses has called for the crea- 
tion of a select committee solely and 
single mindedly charged with the pro- 
tection of the Nation’s consumers. I 
think it is entirely appropriate that this 
be a bipartisan effort—surely the Amer- 
ican consumer is neither exclusively a 
Democrat nor a Republican. 

Mr. President, the Senate has desig- 
nated committees to look after the needs 
of the farmer and the forester, the sol- 
dier and the veteran, the banker and the 
laborer, the trainman and the seaman, 
the Indian, the postman. The small busi- 
nessman is guarded by the sharp eye of 
the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business. And the Special Committee 
on the Aging, on which I am proud to 
serve, has focused attention upon the 
particular needs of that underprivileged 
and neglected segment of our population. 
As a matter of fact, the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Aging recently scrutinized the 
problems of the aged as consumers. 

But no organ of this body has had as 
its sole concern the interest of the ordi- 
nary American consumer. Who is this 
consumer that he or she should be sin- 
gled out for protection among the thou- 
sands of special-interest groups within 
our population? The significance of the 
U.S. consumer as an influence upon our 
economy is evidenced by the fact that 
two-thirds of our gross national prod- 
uct—nearly $350 billion—is accounted 
for by the goods and services required to 
meet consumer needs. Consumer needs 
are of the most vital concern to our na- 
tional economic health and growth. 
This is the function of the consumer as 
a statistic—an economic phenomena. 
But the consumer is much more than 
that. He is a citizen who faces particu- 
lar problems in our highly developed 
midtwentieth century economy. Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his consumer message 
recognized the existence of special con- 
sumer needs and articulated four basic 
consumer rights: 

1. The right to safety—to be protected 

the marketing of goods which are 
hazardous to health or life. 

2. The right to be informed—to be pro- 
tected against fraudulent, deceitful, or gross- 
ly misleading information, advertising, label- 
ing, or other practices, and to be given the 
facts he needs to make an informed choice. 

3. The right to choose—to be assured, 
wherever possible, access to a variety of prod- 
ucts and services at competitive prices; and 
in those industries in which competition is 
not workable and Government regulation is 
substituted, an assurance of satisfactory 
quality and service at fair prices. 

4. The right to be heard—to be assured 
that consumer interests will receive full and 
sympathetic consideration in the formula- 
tion of Government policy, and fair and ex- 
peditious treatment in its administrative 
tribunals, 
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Of course, the consumer is not with- 
out champions in the Senate. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] has 
waged incessant warfare against the 
fraud and deceit that rob consumers of 
their hard-earned dollars in the form 
of hidden interest charges. This year, 
hopefully, Senator Doucras' truth-in- 
lending bill will at long last emerge suc- 
cessfully from the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to become law. 

The truth-in-packaging bill authored 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] will, I am confident, run the gamut 
of special-interest opposition to free the 
supermarket shopper from the petty de- 
ceit and deliberate confusion that are 
now an ugly blot upon our marketing 
systems. 

And, today the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], whose most recent 
battle in behalf of the consumer success- 
fully culminated in the passage of last 
year’s historic Drug Act, is calling upon 
Congress to create an office of consumers. 

I am, indeed, grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to join as a cosponsor of each of 
these critical bills. 

No one can say that the consumer has 
been neglected by Congress. Why then 
the need for an additional committee? 
The truth is that the limited consumer 
legislation that has successfully emerged 
from Congress has been solely the result 
of such herculean individual efforts as 
those I have just described. In each 
case one Senator with passion and con- 
viction has been able, if only tempo- 
rarily, to move a committee normally 
preoccupied with other interests to rec- 
ognize a specific consumer need. 

But nowhere has there been any sys- 
tematic, coordinated, continuous legisla- 
tive scrutiny of consumer needs. For 
every instance of the successful passage 
of consumer-oriented legislation, there 
are a dozen instances of neglect of con- 
sumers or the dominance of pressure 
groups inimical to the consumer. A 
select committee on consumers would 
bring the heat of informed public opin- 
ion to bear on the standing committees, 
stimulating them to do a better job in 
protecting the consumer. A consumer 
committee would be able to inspect pro- 
posed legislation solely from the con- 
sumer viewpoint, and would be in a posi- 
tion to articulate that viewpoint to the 
Congress and the Nation. 

Senate Resolution 116 charges the 
Select Committee on Consumers to con- 
duct a continuing comprehensive study 
and investigation of: 

First. The nature and extent of eco- 
nomic problems of consumers within the 
United States. 

Second. The extent to which authority 
heretofore conferred by law upon execu- 
tive, administrative, and regulatory 
agencies of the United States provides 
effective means for the solution of con- 
sumers’ problems. 

Third. The nature of any additional 
legislative or other measures n 
or desirable for the solution of such 
problems. 

Notwithstanding the numerous alpha- 
betical agencies established for this pur- 
pose, none contains the word “consumer” 
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as an aid to the public. We in the Con- 
gress are familiar with the terms ICC, 
FPC, FDA, FCC, SEC, and many others 
which are consumer agencies. The 
housewife who feels that she has been put 
upon does not know that those agencies 
were established for her protection. 

I think it worthwhile that a Consumer 
Committee be established to educate and 
discuss consumer problems. After all, 
it is the interest of the consumer that 
our daily efforts are for and about. The 
reason for our being, and for conducting 
this country, who make up the great 
States, is the interest of the people of 
this country, who make up the great 
consuming public. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] for his 
leadership in consumers’ affairs. The 
bill which I am proud to join with him 
in introducing today has been distilled 
from years of thought about the weak- 
nesses of distributive marketing and 
Government regulation of business. I 
or ee like to explain why I favor the 

THE EVILS OF PRICE INFLATION 

The housewife who watches uneasily 
as the supermarket cash register de- 
vours her weekly food budget, all too 
often regards the price of commodities 
as an unchangeable fact of life. The 
small businessman who equips a new 
production line with ever more expen- 
sive machinery rarely thinks about the 
economic forces that have shaped the 
figure on the machinery manufacturer’s 
statement. And what with constantly 
changing products and packaging tech- 
niques, it sometimes escapes our atten- 
tion that real prices are edging ever 
higher. Price inflation pads the annual 
growth in gross national product by $6 
to $8 billion a year. It depresses con- 
sumer demand, which is all-important 
to employment and economic growth. 
It prices American goods out of world 
markets. It jeopardizes the hard-won 
security of retired persons and discour- 
ages savings. But the price of goods 
and services is not inevitably decreed by 
forces beyond our control, like the laws 
of planetary motion. In large measure 
the price is set by and created within a 
market in which consumers buy and dis- 
tributors sell. It is the contest between 
them that determines how much the 
seller receives for his wares. 

The consumer’s interest lies in maxi- 
mum satisfaction at a minimum price. 
With expenditures of some $350 billion 
per year, the ultimate consumer of goods 
and services creates a market for the vast 
outpouring of new products and inge- 
nious services that have made the Ameri- 
can economy a wonder of the modern 
world. But the consumer hardly exer- 
cises a formative influence in the market. 
A flood of motivation research, high 
pressure advertising, and deceptive prac- 
tices has drowned out the consumer’s 
voice in the marketplace. Only the con- 
sumer has the power of the dollar, which 
can call forth high quality goods and 
better services. But the consumer’s 
interest is inadequately protected. Sup- 
posedly the three-way pull among con- 
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sumers, labor, and corporate manage- 
ment, should result in lower prices and 
high quality goods. But labor’s interest 
in higher wages and management’s in- 
terest in profit are the only forces of 
any significance. Indeed, about all the 
consumer can do is delay a purchase un- 
til he can afford it. That is not exactly 
the best way for his interest to be pro- 
tected 


“But what about competition?” you 
may ask. The answer is that competi- 
tion is imperfect and that all too often 
the price on the package represents a 
sophisticated judgment as to what the 
market will bear and not what a product 
is worth. Resale price maintenance, ad- 
ministered prices, artificial scarcity, 
planned obsolescence, and other devices 
of imperfect competition serve to insu- 
late the market from the consumer’s 
power. The need for strengthening the 
consumer’s interest is clear. 

The Office of Consumers could report 
on progress in testing and quality 
standards. It could assist with the 
preparation of the Consumer's Price In- 
dex and advise on a host of government 
policies in which the consumer’s interest 
is involved. It could encourage State 
and local consumer’s groups and work 
for wider public understanding of con- 
sumer problems. The Office could co- 
operate with a Select Committee on 
Consumers in the U.S. Senate, for which 
I have also joined in introducing legis- 
lation today. 

THE CONSUMER’S COUNSEL 


Mr. President, there is widespread dis- 
satisfaction over the manner in which 
administrative agencies have operated 
in the regulation of business. The 
resignation of Louis Hector from the 
CAB in 1959, the loss of William Connole 
from the FPC in 1960, the Landis report 
in 1961, and the recent resignation of 
Howard Morgan from the FPC are all 
indications that the administrative 
process does not function as well as 
might once have been hoped. Louis 
Hector recommended that the adminis- 
trative agencies be broken up into func- 
tional units. In his book “Regulating 
Business by Private Commission,” Mar- 
ver Bernstein suggests that any regula- 
tory body has a life of about one genera- 
tion. In that time it passes from 
idealism, to practical ideas about imple- 
menting the public interest, to eventual 
decline and impotence. The principal 
reason for the weakness of the adminis- 
trative agencies has been the intricate 
defensive to regulatory aims which has 
been conducted by the industries regu- 
lated by each body. 

Hamilton, in his book The Politics of 
Industry,“ described the basic problem 
very well when he wrote, of a hypotheti- 
cal commission: 

The commission on all its levels becomes 
busy, in fact overbusy, but largely with de- 
tailed problems of the moment, problems 
which have been raised by complaining 
parties. It has adequate legal authority to 
raise questions on its own motion, but amid 
all the bustle of everyday activity there is 
very little leisure in which to do it. The 
larger questions of holding the regulated in- 
dustry to its function, of improving its capac- 
ity to serve the public, of looking to the haz- 
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ards ahead and guarding against them, and 
of making of it a more effective instrument 
of the general welfare are neglected. The 
agency fails to direct the activities of the in- 
dustry to public objectives, and the industry 
is left to effect for itself such structure and 
practices as serve its purpose. 


And who suffers? The consumer. And 
who pays? The consumer of our half- 
regulated natural gas, our virtually 
unregulated electric power, and our hor- 
ribly tangled freight and passenger 
services. When the International Air 
Transport Association raises its rates, the 
consumer pays. When the Government 
fails to control the price of sugar, he 
pays. The bulk of public-utility regula- 
tion at the Federal level has been a dis- 
mal failure from the consumer’s stand- 
point. 

The Consumer’s Counsel could make 
available to interested consumer’s groups 
the technical services and specialized in- 
formation they need. That function 
alone would argue for the creation of the 
Office. I do not know that I support all 
of the investigative and intervening 
powers for the Consumer’s Counsel con- 
templated by this bill, but the advisory 
capability which the Office could provide 
would be well worth the expense, so that 
groups of citizens who come to Washing- 
ton to petition regulatory bodies might 
have the benefit of expert counsel and 
guidance in preparing their submissions. 

Mr. President, the first suggestion for a 
consumer’s counsel at the Federal level 
was made by the late Senator Walter F. 
George in proposed amendments to what 
became the Tariff Act of 1930, and in 
hearing testimony and debates to that 
act in 1932. Senator George’s idea was 
finally enacted as part of the Bituminous 
Coal Conservation Act in 1935. Repre- 
sentative Joun DINGELL, of Michigan, 
wrote that he attempted to make the 
Consumer’s Counsel “the most powerful 
individual connected with the adminis- 
tration of the act.” The Consumer's 
Counsel was excluded from National 
Bituminous Coal Commission files, and 
had to go to court to obtain an injunction 
before the agency would permit him to 
view its records. There were consumer's 
representatives for various other New 
Deal bodies, but none attained much in- 
fluence. I do not refer to this history be- 
cause it weakens the case for the present 
bill. It provides an ample background 
from which the features of this bill may 
be evaluated in committee. And the his- 
tory also shows that at least some of 
the strong powers with which this bill 
would equip the Consumer's Counsel are 
needed if the Office of Consumers is to 
perform its job. Senator DoucLas was 
Director of Consumer's Education for the 
NRA Consumer's Advisory Board, and he, 
with others who have had similar ex- 
perience, could advise the committee 
about these features of the bill. 

This bill represents a workable ap- 
proach to the expression and representa- 
tion of the consumer's interest. The idea 
of a Cabinet-level department has been 
abandoned, in favor of a more modest 
approach. The proposal makes sense in 
economic terms; it would rescue the reg- 
ulatory agencies from policy confusion; 
and it could profit from our national 
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experience with consumer’s counsels at 
the Federal level. Senator George 
argued for the idea 33 years ago, and it 
makes sense today. We should not over- 
look the wise statement of Adam Smith 
on the subject of consumers. He wrote, 
in words that read well today: 

Consumption is the sole end and purpose 
of all production; and the interest of the 
producer ought to be attended to only so 
far as may be necessary for promoting that 
of the consumer. The maxim is so perfectly 
self-evident, that it would be absurd to at- 
tempt to prove it. 


It is to recognize the consumer's im- 
portance in our economy today, Mr. 
President, that I join with Senator 
KEFAUVER in introducing this bill today. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayz in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The speech of the 
Senator from New Hampshire is one of 
the most persuasive that has been made 
on the necessity for the establishment 
of an Office of Consumers. Such an 
agency is to be established not only for 
the protection of the individual con- 
sumer, but also because the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the largest consumer, and a 
more reasonable price—particularly in 
certain concentrated areas, as the Sen- 
ator has pointed out—could consequently 
result in saving the Government very 
substantial sums. 

I am much encouraged by the Sena- 
tor’s cosponsorship of this bill. I know 
his support will materially aid in its 
passage. 

It has been my pleasure to know the 
Senator from New Hampshire since he 
was mayor of Laconia, N.H., in 1952. 
In all his efforts he has always fought 
for the interests of the average Ameri- 
can, the average consumer. Again I 
thank him for his support. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a pleasure for me to again 
be associated with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee in sponsoring legislation 
to give effective representation to the 
American consumer in the councils of 
government. I congratulate the Senator 
from Tennessee for his unceasing efforts 
to gain for the consumer a voice in the 
formulation of governmental policies 
which affect his economic interests. 

The President, in his Consumer Mes- 
sage to the Congress in March of 1962, 
said of the consumer: 

They are the largest group in the economy, 
affecting and affected by almost every public 
and private economic decision, Two-thirds 
of all spending in the economy is by con- 
sumers. But, they are the only important 
group in the economy who are not effectively 
organized and whose views are not often 
heard. 


To carry out the Presidential recom- 
mendations on representation of con- 
sumer interest there was established in 
July of 1962 a Consumers Council, under 
the Council of Economic Advisers. The 
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Consumers Council’s function is to ad- 
vise the Council of Economic Advisers on 
the various facets of governmental activ- 
ity which relate to the consumer. The 
establishment of the Consumers Council 
was a great step forward in filling the 
need for consumer representation at the 
Federal level. Since the appointment of 
the 12-member Council, under the chair- 
manship of Dean Helen G. Conoyer, they 
have been very active in their role as 
advisers to the Government on issues of 
broad economic policy, on governmental 
programs for consumer protection and 
on needed improvements in the flow of 
consumer material to the public. I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the Council members for their 
unselfish service in advancing consumer 
interests. 

I do not wish to detract from the fine 
service which has been rendered by the 
Council, but I believe that their effec- 
tiveness is greatly limited—due to the 
fact that their role is only in an advisory 
capacity. The bill, being introduced to- 
day, goes beyond the advisory role and 
would establish an Office of Consumers 
as an independent agency of the execu- 
tive branch. 

The Office would be granted legislative 
authority to effectively promote and pro- 
tect the interests of the consumer in his 
purchase and use of goods and services 
made available to him by the American 
economy. This legislation merits the 
very serious attention of Congress and I 
would hope it receives long overdue con- 
gressional approval. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to join with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER} and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] in 
the excellent bills which they have intro- 
duced to protect consumers. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has introduced a bill 
to establish an Office of Consumer Coun- 
sel. The Senator from Michigan has in- 
troduced a bill to provide “truth in 
packaging.” Both bills are very desir- 
able and are equally in harmony with 
the consumer protection message which 
the President of the United States sent 
to Congress last year . 

I should like to speak on a bill which 
I have introduced, S. 750, or what is 
popularly known as the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill. 

The truth-in-lending bill is both a sim- 
ple and modest measure. It requires 
that all lenders and credit sellers fully 
disclose to the consumer the cost of 
using credit in an accurate and uniform 
manner. Anyone engaged in the busi- 
ness of extending credit at the retail 
level would have to disclose, in writing, 
the costs of credit to the borrower before 
the credit transaction is signed. That 
written statement would include the 
total amount of the finance charge ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents and the per- 
centage which this charge would bear 
to the total amount to be financed, ex- 
pressed as a simple annual rate on the 
unpaid balance. 

For example, if the consumer sought 
from his local bank a 1-year $500 loan, 
payable in equal monthly installments of 
$44.06 each, the bank would be required, 
if such were the facts, to tell the bor- 
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rower that the finance charge is $30 and 
the interest rate, therefore, 12 percent. 

Let us consider another example. Ifa 
consumer wished to finance for 36 
months, with a monthly payment of 
$68.33, the $2,000 due on his new car 
through an automobile dealer, the dealer 
would be required, if such were the fact, 
to tell the customer that the finance 
charge would be $460, and the interest 
rate would be 15 percent. 

Thus, if the bill were enacted, every 
borrower would know in advance before 
signing on the dotted line the two in- 
dispensable measures of the price of 
credit—the dollar cost and the interest 
or the finance rate. That would enable 
the consumer to compare accurately the 
cost of alternative credit plans, and to 
shop as wisely for credit as for other 
items in the family budget. 

Mr. President, we have held hearings 
on the bill and its predecessors during at 
least 2 previous years. Toward the end 
of the hearings of 1960, we had printed 
a series of advertisements of various 
lending firms taken from newspapers all 
over the country. Those advertisements 
showed what those who made personal 
loans, plus those who sold on the install- 
ment plan, were charging. 

That information is contained on 
pages 865 through 896 of the 1960 hear- 
ings. We have picked out a few of those 
advertisements at random. I have had 
my assistant, Mr. Lindley, compute the 
true annual interest rates charged by 
these companies. I start by quoting 
from an advertisement of the Union 
Trust Co. of the District of Columbia 
which is contained on page 870 of the 
hearings to which I have referred. The 
Union Trust Co. has stated the amount 
of a note to be signed—$360. The 
monthly deposit or payment would be 
$20, payable for 18 months. The amount 
disbursed to the borrower would be 
$322.20. Therefore the total amount 
paid for the credit—the interest charge— 
would be $37.80. 

It is sometimes said that finding the 
annual rate of interest is difficult. I 
hold in my hand a circular slide rule 
which has been devised by the Credit 
Union National Association Supply Co- 
operative of Madison, Wis. This device 
shows the interest rate on this particular 
loan is 14% percent. 

It is interesting to note that there is an 
8-percent usury law in the District of 
Columbia, which provides that no rate 
of interest shall be above 8 percent on 
such loans. I have addressed a letter to 
the District Commissioners asking 
whether this practice of the Union Trust 
Co. charging 14% percent—which, I may 
say, seems to be universal among banks 
in the District—is not in violation of the 
usury laws. I am not a lawyer, but it 
seems to me it clearly is in violation of 
the usury laws. Fourteen and one-half 
percent is greater than 8 percent. The 
District Commissioners seem to be in 
some confusion as a result of my inquiry. 
They have referred the question to the 
Corporation Counsel of the city. He has 
not yet rendered an opinion, although 
he has had these facts before him for 
many days. I now call upon the Corpo- 
ration Counsel of the District of Colum- 
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bia to answer my inquiry and not to 
delay responding any longer. 

The interest rate that the Union Trust 
Co. is charging is relatively modest, com- 
pared to interest rates charged by other 
lenders. If one goes down the list of 
eredit charges of this bank, one finds 
interest rates almost uniformly at 14 or 
14% percent, indicating that the 
monthly payments are set so as to ob- 
tain a 14-percent return. 

For example, if a man signs a note for 
$1,440, for which he is to pay $80 a 
month for 18 months, he will be given 
only $1,288.80. The interest rate, once 
again, is 14 ½ percent. 

We could go through the entire list, 
and each would come out 144% or 14 per- 
cent, indicating that the monthly rates 
must be set in order to yield a 14- to 
14144-percent return to the bank. 

Let us consider an advertisement from 
the Cincinnati Post & Times Star, of a 
local finance corporation. It says that 
if a person received $118.07 in cash he 
would make 24 monthly payments of $7. 
He would pay a total of $168 in return 
for a cash loan of $118. He would repay 
the loan over a period of 24 months. 
The interest rate would be 36 percent. 

Let us consider an advertisement from 
the Jersey Journal of Jersey City of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1960. A borrower would pay $18 
a month for 24 months. He would get 
$322.64. They do not tell him what the 
rate of interest is, but by using the cireu- 
lar slide rule I can tell what the rate of 
interest is. It is 30 percent. 

Let us consider an advertisement from 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, from 
the Charlotte Observer of February 8, 
1960. The borrower would be credited 
with $573.15, but he would pay $40 a 
month for 18 months. He would pay 
back $720, spread over 18 months, in or- 
der to get $573.15. He would pay $146.85 
in finance charges. That comes to an 
interest rate of 30 percent. 

No one can quarrel with these figures, 
because they are in the advertisements 
and they can be computed with a circu- 
lar slide rule. It does not take very long 
for us to do it. The interest rates can be 
easily computed. 

Let us consider an item in the Dallas 
Times-Herald of Dallas, Tex., February 
2, 1960. This is an advertisement by 
a local Finance & Thrift Corp., in Dal- 
las. The payments would be $11 a 
month for 24 months. A consumer 
would have to pay back $264 to get $214 
in cash. That is a finance charge of 
$50. Over the period of 2 years, that 
represents an interest rate of 21 percent. 

We shall submit at a later date for 
the Record some advertisements from 
all over the country, to show the real 
interest rates involved in the amounts 
stated in the advertisements. I merely 
say at this time that so far as the past 
record is concerned we found, in the 
case of secondhand car dealers, that 
the rate of interest is seldom less than 
24 percent, that it is commonly from 26 
to 30 percent, that sometimes it is 60 
percent, that occasionally it is 100 per- 
cent; and we found one case of it being 
180 percent. 

I wish to make clear that the truth- 
in-lending bill, S. 750, would not 
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in any way control credit or regulate 
the terms of credit. Our objective is 
merely to strip away the disguises which 
frequently hide or distort the true price 
of credit, What objection can there be 
to truth? What legitimate objection can 
there be to truth? 

Mr. President, for the past 3 years 
the Production and Stabilization Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, of which I hap- 
pen to be the chairman, held extensive 
hearings on various truth-in-lending 
bills. The subcommittee explored cur- 
rent consumer credit practices in depth 
and in detail. The record of the hear- 
ings encompasses thousands of pages. 
It includes testimony from representa- 
tives of almost every segment of the 
credit industry, from most Government 
departments, from labor unions, from 
consumer groups, and from many dis- 
tinguished experts in the field of con- 
sumer credit. 

This investigation of current consumer 
practices has conclusively demonstrated 
that the average consumer often is ei- 
ther unaware of or badly misinformed 
about the credit charges and interest 
rates he pays for various types of credit. 
For example, Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board—a former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury and a former president of 
the New York Stock Exchange—in sup- 
porting the proposed legislation to re- 
quire full disclosure of interest rates, 
admitted during the public hearings that 
he was confused by the practices now 
used by lenders and vendors in stating 
their interest or finance rates on con- 
sumer credit transactions. 

If this puzzles the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board—a former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
a former president of the New York 
Stock Exchange—what effect would it 
have on the average housewife, who is 
not a $100,000-a-year expert, but merely 
making ends meet on the $90-a-week 
income of her husband? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Back in 1958 the 
subcommittee of which I am a member 
established that high interest rates are 
frequently charged in connection with 
sales of new automobiles, a subject which 
the Senator has been discussing. What 
justification has been given for such in- 
terest rates? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think we 
have ever heard a real justification. 

It has been said that if people knew 
how much hidden interest they were 
paying they would not buy, and 
therefore “the truth” about credit costs 
would be bad for business. This re- 
minds me of the objection which was 
made to the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission Act when it was proposed, which 
was that if the issuing houses were re- 
quired to tell the truth about the stocks 
and bonds they sold it would ruin the 
securities business. 

I think this is a grave charge, if true. 
I do not like to believe it is true. I like 
to believe the truth is a rock, and that 
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if one founds his life on the truth, he 
will not founder. 

But if a business is founded on false- 
hood, the rains will descend, the storms 
will blow, the winds will beat, and that 
house will fall, because it will not be 
founded upon a rock. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As a matter of fact, 
while the requirement by the SEC for 
presenting truthful information still has 
many shortcomings, it nonetheless has 
eliminated a great deal of untruth in 
connection with the sale of bonds and 
stocks, and generally had a wholesome 
effect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It has improved the 
character of security dealers and has 
protected the purchasers of stocks and 
bonds. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. And they would be 
the first to say so, I think. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think so, except at 
election time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Are these interest 
rates sometimes higher than usury rates 
prohibited by States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Commonly, they are. 
I am not campaigning for usury laws, 
but it is interesting that, for example, in 
the District of Columbia, the real inter- 
est rate seems to be almost twice what 
the legal maximum is. I think we should 
decide whether we should repeal the 
usury laws—which may be justifiable— 
cr enforce the laws. Again I call on the 
Corporation Counsel of the District of 
Columbia to give an opinion on the legal- 
ity of interest rates charged in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I remember that 
some years ago the late Senator from 
Wyoming, Mr. O’Mahoney, and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
initiated legislation for truthful infor- 
mation in connection with the sale of 
automobiles, including the basic price, 
cost of extras such as radios, the trans- 
portation charge and so on. It, too, was 
objected to on the grounds that it would 
cause confusion and hurt sales. Yet, 
has it not been the Senator’s experience 
that this has proved to be a wholesome 
measure for the automobile industry? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it has been 
a wholesome thing for the American 
automobile industry. This principle of 
truth should be carried into the finance 
industry. There the door has been 
slammed in the face of the purchaser, 
who often does not know what the 
finance charge is and almost never knows 
what the rate of interest is. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Some have said 
such a law would require too much de- 
tail about insignificant matters in order 
to bring out the truth about interest 
rates. But a personal experience sug- 
gests the opposite. Some days ago I 
signed a small mortgage to buy an inter- 
est in my sister’s real estate, and a bank 
issued a mortgage. A list was attached 
of the cost of the title examination, the 
registration charge, and the appraiser’s 
fee. All the items were itemized. I 
felt more confident about having an 
itemization of all these charges so that I 
could understand what they were. If 
all of this itemization can be made on 
a transaction of this kind, why should 
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it prove to be particularly difficult or 
complicated to merely show the true 
interest charges? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would not be com- 
plicated at all. The Federal Housing 
Administration has taken the opportu- 
nity to tell buyers of houses with FHA 
mortgages what the costs would be. 
Their publications disclose the mortgage 
interest rate, the time period of pay- 
ments, the monthly payments, and the 
total finance charges over the period of 
the loan. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pub- 
lication of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. It also indicates the same 
information for title I home improve- 
ment loans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Federal Housing Administration is pro- 
viding for the consumer a complete and 
truthful statement of the costs of hous- 
ing credit. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In making pay- 
ments on home mortgages, usually in- 
formation is furnished showing how 
much of the payment is applied toward 
interest and how much toward the prin- 
cipal. One knows how much he is 
paying in interest and how much he is 
paying on the debt. This is of definite 
financial value to the taxpayer, since, 
under present tax laws, the amount paid 
in interest can be taken as a deduction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The table to which 
I have referred shows, for example, that 
the total interest payment on a $10,000 
loan for 20 years, at 5½ percent, 
amounts to $6,507 with an FHA insur- 
ance premium of $592. In other words, 
for a $10,000 loan on a house, the home 
buyer would pay back $16,507 plus the 
insurance premium. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator will 
yield further, for is it not impossible 
for a taxpayer to ascertain how much 
he might charge off by way of inter- 
est if the interest were lumped together 
with the rest of the monthly payment? 
Does that not effectively deprive the 
taxpayer of the ability to take a legiti- 
mate tax deduction? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a difficult thing. 
A bank largely owns the house I oc- 
cupy. I have great difficulty in ascer- 
taining how much I am paying on the 
principal and how much for interest. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am in the same 
situation with respect to a little house I 
own on Lookout Mountain in Tennessee. 
I deal with an insurance company which 
supplies a table indicating how much I 
Pay on interest and how much on prin- 
cipal. If such a breakdown is not made, 
how can the taxpayer know how much he 
can deduct as interest? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us consider an 
automobile. Frequently the purchaser is 
told his payments will be z dollars a 
month for so many months on the car, 
but he is not told how much he is pay- 
ing for the car and how much for finance 
charges, and what the charge is in terms 
of an annual interest rate, on the out- 
standing balance. 
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I hold in my hand an advertisement 
from the Portland (Maine) Evening 
Express, which states: 

You will jump for joy in p a 1963 
Falcon, $99 down, $58.99 a month, for 36 
months. 


But it does not tell how much of the 
payment will go for the car and how 
much for the finance charges in order 
to ascertain what the true interest rate 
is. The buyer might not jump for joy 
if he knew the complete truth. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should think that 
not only would the purchaser be justified 
in seeing that he is paying a reasonable 
interest rate, but in having a complete 
breakdown so he would know how to 
make a tax deduction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

I may say, in justice to the real estate 
lending industry, that their skirts are 
much cleaner than many other lenders. 
They commonly indicate the real interest 
rate. Sometimes they do not like to tell 
what the total amount will be in finance 
charges over a 15-, 20-, or 25-year period, 
because it is great. At 5½ percent, on 
a $10,000 loan for 20 years, the total 
amount of the finance charge comes to 
$6,159 on the original indebtedness. On 
a 35-year loan it becomes $11,151, or the 
purchaser pays more in interest than the 
original amount of the obligation. 

Those who extend credit for long pe- 
riods of time do not like to state the total 
dollar charge. Those who sell for short 
periods sometimes are willing to state the 
total dollar charge but do not want to 
state the true interest rate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator has 
been carrying on a very vigorous effort 
for favorable consideration of the bill, 
against considerable obstacles. I am 
interested in knowing how the matter is 
coming along. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thus far we have 
had little success so far. We have had 
little success for the reasons which I 
have already stated. The interests of 
the consumers are diffused and scattered, 
whereas some of the selling interests and 
the lending interests are concentrated 
and powerful. 

There is the usual battalion opposed 
to us: the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the automobile dealers, and, I 
suspect, very soon the American Medical 
Association will get into the act as well 
as the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. This is a contest between a group 
of unorganized consumers on the one 
hand, and a small concentrated army of 
lenders and sellers on the other; and in 
this contest the consumers go down just 
as the Indians of Mexico and Peru went 
down before the Spaniards under Cortez 
and Pizarro. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. When I first came 
to Congress there was a very fine old 
man by the name of Ben Marsh, who was 
a one-man lobby for the people. He has 
now passed to his reward. Does the 
Senator think that the Senate needs 
more Ben Marshes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We need more inter- 
est on the part of the consumer, without 
question. This is an extremely impor- 
tant matter, because we now have 
between $63 billion and $64 billion out- 
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standing in short- and intermediate- 
term consumer debt, of which more than 
$48 billion is in installment debt, and 
more than $15 billion is in noninstall- 
ment debt. In addition, there is about 
$168 billion in debts on nonfarm homes. 
That makes a total of about $230 billion 
in the form of consumer debt. 

Moreover, the personal debt of the 
country is rising more rapidly than is the 
national debt, and in a few years, at pres- 
ent rates, the personal debt will be much 
greater than the national debt. A great 
many people bewail the size of the na- 
tional debt, but they seem to think that 
this huge and still rapidly growing con- 
sumer debt is a fine thing. All I wish to 
say is that the borrower and the con- 
sumer are entitled to know the truth 
about what they are paying. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I commend the 
Senator on his efforts. I certainly hope 
that as the issue is better known through- 
out the country, he will receive more 
and more support. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. The interest charged 
on the consumer debt is much greater 
than the interest paid on the national 
debt. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But the Senator 
does not know what the interest on the 
consumer debt is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; we do not know 
what it is exactly. I personally believe 
that it is well over $20 billion. However, 
I have very conservative associates who 
sometimes use a slightly smaller figure. 
I personally believe it is more than $20 
billion a year. If it is more than $20 bil- 
lion a year, it is more than twice as large 
as the interest charge on the national 
debt. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the consumer 
debt is $230 billion, $20 billion would be 
only about 10 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A little less than 10 
percent. I believe it is more than $20 
billion. Let us take, for example, so- 
called department store revolving credit, 
which is very popular and is being more 
and more used by mail-order stores. 
The normal interest rate is 1½ percent 
a month. That is equivalent to 18 per- 
cent a year. Therefore, we ask, why not 
call it 18 percent a year also, instead of 
just saying that it is only 144 percent a 
month? 

The formula which we have devised for 
revolving credit is identical with that 
which is used for revolving credit on a 
monthly basis. It is possible to trans- 
late the monthly figure into the yearly 
figure by multiplying it by 12. 

I believe we owe a debt to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr] 
for aiding in this cause. I merely say 
that the charge which is made, that the 
interest rate is too complicated to com- 
pute when one is given the amount of 
the original indebtedness and the num- 
ber of months, and the amount of the 
debt each month is utter nonsense. 

In Boston, for instance, there is a 
company, the Financial Publishing Co., 
which prepares tables which translate 
these three variables in the interest rates. 
We have reprinted that pamphlet in some 
of the hearings on previous truth-in- 
lending bills. 
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The savings banks of New York have 
a little interest rate slide rule, which 
costs a few pennies, in which amount bor- 
rowed is on one line, and then the 
monthly payment is on the other line. 
And then in boxes below it will auto- 
matically disclose the rate of interest. 
A person can learn to use this slide rule 
in afew seconds. There is a more elabo- 
rate circular slide rule, prepared by the 
Credit Union National Association, with 
which it is possible to obtain the interest 
rate, and do it very simply, in a minute 
or less, as has been demonstrated on the 
floor. 

As a matter of fact, the lending con- 
cerns already know what the rate of in- 
terest is, because they will fix the inter- 
est charges the monthly payments and 
the total number of months in order to 
yield a given or predetermined rate of in- 
terest. For instance, let us say that the 
amount to be loaned is a thousand dol- 
lars for 12 months at 24 percent yield. 
The lender then computes the total in- 
terest charge to assessed in dollars and 
cents $130 and the monthly payment 
$94.17. 

Therefore, in the background of every 
lending transaction there is always a pre- 
determining interest rate. However, it 
is under the table. It is never brought 
out and shown to the borrower or buyer. 
We believe in bringing it out in the open. 
That is all we ask. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HART. Like other Senators, I 
have been struck again by the ability of 
the Senator from Illinois to make under- 
standable a subject which many of us, 
even when we were in the classroom, 
found difficult to understand and not 
very exciting. Perhaps as we grow older, 
the significance of interest rates and 
family budgets is heightened, and our in- 
terest in the subject increases, but gen- 
erally our capacity to understand does 
not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Michigan is altogether too modest. Iam 
sure he understands the subject very 
well. However, if he does not, he is in 
the company of 99.999 percent of the 
American public, including the man re- 
garded as greatest financial expert in the 
United States, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Mr. HART. I derive comfort from the 
99.99 extended figure which the Senator 
has suggested, because there are days 
when I recognize I do not feel able to 
face up to some of the technicians who 
insist that the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would somehow over- 
whelm the major financial institutions 
and substantial merchandising enter- 
prises. They look me in the eye and say, 
“We could not live with this. It is im- 
possible at a given time to tell.“ Now I 
find a rather inexpensive device, being 
held in the hand of the Senator from 
Illinois, which will permit a resolution of 
the question of what the rate is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I here- 
by extend an invitation to anyone to 
come to my office, and we will fix a day 
certain for it, when either I or my as- 
sistant, Mr. Lindley, can be asked to 
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translate the figures lenders disclose in- 
to true interest rates. 

We will offer Coca-Cola and cookies as 
a bait to try to get some people to come. 
We invite the whole consumer finance 
industry to come, and also the banks, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the re- 
tail merchants, the automobile dealers 
and even, if they wish, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The AMA can 
come too, because they will probably be 
in the act before we finish. 

Mr. HART. Coca-Cola stock will sky- 
rocket on the market if it is assumed 
that such an invitation will be accepted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We will also have 
true interest rate tables ready for them 
to read. 

Mr. HART. On a serious note, I thank 
the Senator from Illinois for the contin- 
ued leadership he offers those of us who 
would like to see the day arrive when the 
consumer in America—as he mentioned, 
that includes most of us—will be enabled 
readily to ascertain the rate which he is 
being privileged to pay. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. I serve as a private in 
his army on truth in packaging, too. 
Our subcommittee has voted to hold out- 
of-town hearings on the truth-in-lending 
bill. We are having a little trouble, 
which I shall not discuss today; but I 
expect that in a short time we will hold 
hearings on the bill. If the Senator from 
Michigan would wish us to do so, we 
could hold hearings in Michigan. We 
hope that hearings may be held in the 
State of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, either at Pittsburgh or 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Illinois 
is always welcome in Michigan, officially 
or unofficially, in a partisan setting or a 
public business setting. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We shall go out as 
defenders of the truth. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the truth-in-lending bill and 
as a member of the subcommittee of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois is so able a chairman, I con- 
gratulate him on the splendid speech he 
has made this afternoon on the subject 
of interest rates and truth in lending. I 
wish him every success in his efforts to 
have the bill reported to the Senate by 
the committee. I assure him of my un- 
qualified support. 

Exuisir 1 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION: MONTHLY 

PAYMENTS To FINANCE HOME PURCHASES 

AND HOME IMPROVEMENTS—A GUIDE FOR 

Home Buyers AND OWNERS 


INTRODUCTION 


Under the FHA program home loans are 

obtained from private lending institutions 
and the homes are built by private contrac- 
tors. FHA insures the private lender against 
loss in the event of failure on the part of the 
borrower to repay the loan in full, and re- 
quires that new homes be built in conform- 
ance with certain minimum property stand- 
ards. 
Through this system of loan insurance and 
the development of housing standards, FHA 
has established a pattern of long-term, low- 
interest loans and has helped to elevate the 
standard of housing in the United States. 

Lenders, by being insured against loss, are 
willing to accept smaller down payments and 
to lend their money over a longer period of 
time and under circumstances where they 
might not otherwise be willing to invest. 

This works to the benefit of the home 
buyer and has brought millions of people 
into the home buying market who might not 
otherwise have been able to obtain the type 
of loans they need. 

FHA also extends these concepts to home 
improvements and to rental and cooperative 
housing projects. 

To finance its operations, FHA charges an 
insurance premium of one-half percent per 
annum on the average mortgage loan bal- 
ance outstanding during the year. This 
charge is included in the borrower’s monthly 
payment. The FHA insurance charge for 
title I home improvement loans is paid by 
the lender. 

The following information has been pre- 
pared by the FHA to serve as a basic ex- 
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planation of what some typical interest and 
other financing costs on a home purchased 
or improved under the FHA system would be. 
It is hoped that this information will be 
helpful to prospective borrowers seeking to 
purchase or improve homes. 


HOME MORTGAGE LOANS 


When you borrow money to buy a home, 
you pay interest and other charges for using 
the borrowed money. These charges add to 
the cost of buying your home. It is im- 
portant, then, to make your arrangement for 
a home loan as carefully as you would 
arrange for any other large purchase. 

Shop around and get the facts from 
various lending institutions, just as you 
shopped around and got the facts from 
various sellers before you selected the home 
you wanted. 

Before entering into a contract for the 
purchase of a home you should have satis- 
factory answers to these important ques- 
tions: 

1. How much do I need to borrow to buy 
the home? 

2. How long should I take to repay the 
loan? 

3. How much is the loan going to cost me? 

If you're able to make a larger downpay- 
ment, you can manage with a smaller mort- 
gage loan; but if you can afford only a small 
downpayment, you will of course require 
a larger loan. You will save interest by 
borrowing as little as you can and repaying 
the loan in the shortest possible time. 

For instance, if you borrow $10,000 at 514 
percent interest, the monthly payment to 
principal and interest is $12.10 less if the 
loan is made for 30 years than if it is made 
for 20 years; but the total amount of in- 
terest you would pay in 30 years would be 
$3,669.49 more than you would pay in 20 
years. In other words, a 30-year loan would 
cost you about 60 percent more in total in- 
terest than a 20-year loan would cost. 

Many families are able to own their homes 
and raise their living standards only by 
using long-term loans with low monthly 
payments. But the interest costs on long- 
term loans can become very high. So you 
should weigh carefully the relative advan- 
tage of a longer or shorter term loan in your 
particular circumstances. 

The following tables show the monthly 
payments and total cost of interest and 
mortgage insurance for some typical loans 
at 5% and 5% percent interest: 


MONTHLY PAYMENT TO PRINCIPAL, INTEREST, AND MORTGAGE INSURANCE PREMIUM, AND TOTAL MONTHLY PAYMENT AT 54 


PERCENT 


Term of loan 


Term of loan 


y 
40 years 2. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
crxx——651 
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MONTHLY PAYMENT TO PRINCIPAL, INTEREST, AND MORTGAGE INSURANCE PREMIUM, AND TOTAL MONTHLY PAYMENT AT 
55 PERCENT 


$10,000 


$20,000 


Term of loan 


Principal | Mortgage 
d interest] insurance | monthly 
premium 1 


‘otal 
monthly 


“ 
53882 
88888 


TOTAL COST OF INTEREST AT % PERCENT AND TOTAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


$10,000 loan $15,000 loan 
Term oi loan 
Interest | Insurance Total Interest | Insurance 
premium | payment premium 
$6, 507 $7,099 $9, 761 
8, 392 763 9, 155 12, 587 1,145 
10, 429 48 11,377 15, 643 1,422 
12, 472 1,134 13, 606 18, 707 1. 701 
14. 728 „330 16, 067 22, 092 2,008 


Monthly premium during ralk rags ana the rate o) 14 of 1 percent per an- 
t that the term may be in- 


num on average outstanding balance durin: 
2 Maximum mortgage term limited to 35 reat exce 


shown in these 


creased to not more than 40 years when authorized by the Commissioner. 


Mortgage insurance premiums collected by 
FHA under section 203 (the regular home 


der certain conditions, homeowners may re- 
ceive dividends from the fund when their 
mortgages are paid in full. 

Discounts 


The rate of interest that lenders can 
charge on mortgages insured by FHA is lower 
at times than the yield required by lenders 
in the market. For this reason, lenders 
sometimes discount FHA mortgages; that is, 
they charge a certain number of points (a 
point is a dollar per hundred dollars of 
mortgage amount) to make up the difference 
between the FHA interest rate and the yield 
required on the market. The number of 
points charged varies in different places at 
different times, and among different lenders. 

Because FHA regulations prohibit the 
home buyer from paying a discount, the 
builder of the house or the person selling it 
may be required to pay the amount. FHA, 


Secs. 203(K) and 220(H)- 


of course, cannot control the charges that a 
lender collects from anyone other than the 
buyer whose mortgage is insured. 

FHA regulations do allow the buyer to pay 
an initial service charge, if the lender re- 
quires it. The charge cannot be more than 1 
percent of the mortgage amount if the house 
is already built, or 24% percent if the house 
is to be built. 

Other costs 


Other costs to the borrower include the 
FHA application fee, recording fees and 
taxes, title examination, credit report, and 
other closing costs that vary from one local- 
ity to another. 

HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS 


FHA offers several insurance programs to 
aid homeowners in the financing of home 
improvements. This explanatory sheet does 
not present the terms for financing improve- 
ments which involve refinancing a mortgage 
or the use of an “open end“ device. How- 
ever, the following tables show the cost to 
the borrower of financing improvements with 


Norte.—Taxes and a insurance are added to the monthly payments. but not 


a section 203 (k) or section 220(h) loan or a 
title I loan, 

Section 203(k) and 220(h) loans have the 
same terms: 3- to 20-year amortization 
period, maximum amount of $10,000 per 
family unit, and a 6-percent maximum inter- 
est rate plus the one-half-percent FHA in- 
surance premium. A 220(h) loan is for use 
in urban renewal areas only. 

FHA charges an application fee on these 
loans. The loan is secured by a recorded 
lien against the property. The lender may 
require the borrower to pay a 1-percent clos- 
ing charge as well as fees and taxes for 
recording the security, charges for credit re- 
port, title examination, and other closing 
pom ges that vary from one locality to an- 
other. 

In general the minimum amount on these 
loans is $1,000 under section 220(h) and 
$2,500 under section 203 (k). 

Below are some typical loan amounts, 
amortization periods, and payments to prin- 
cipal, interest, and FHA insurance premium 
under sections 203 (k) and 220(h): 


-Monthly payment to principal, interest at 6 percent per annum, and insurance premium 


5-year loan 


10-year joan 15-year loan 20-year loan 
Amount of advance Ee 
Principal | Insurance Total Principal | Insurance Total Principal Total Principal | Insurance 
and premium! ] monthly and preminm !| monthly an monthly and premium ! 
interest payment interest payment interest payment interest 
819. 34 $0. 38 $19. 72 $11.11 $11. 51 $8, 44 $8.85 $7.17 
48.35 . 96 49. 31 27. 28.79 21.10 2. 12 17. 93 
116. 04 2.30 118. 34 66. 69. 50. 64 53. 09 43.02 
193. 40 3.83 197. 23 111. 10 115. 12 84. 40 88. 49 71.70 


Monthly premium during Ist year of loan at the rate of 4 of 1 percent per annum on average outstanding balance during the year. 


Total cost of interest and insurance premiums 


Amount of advance 


a 


— — enee- 


— — 
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Title I provides a limited home improve- 
ment program with a maximum loan amount 
of $3,500 and a maximum term of 60 months. 
The lender is allowed to charge a discount of 
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not more than $5 per $100 per year on the 
first $2,500 of the loan and $4 per $100 per 
year on the amount above $2,500. The $5 or 
$4 discount should not be interpreted as 5- 
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percent or 4-percent Interest. The table be- 
low shows some typical loans, payments, and 
costs under title I and the equivalent inter- 
est rate for the amount of discount shown: 


Title I property improvement loans with equal monthly payments to principal and interest 


12-month loan 


24-month loan 


Equiva- q — . 48- 60- 
ent inter- Monthly |lent inter- Monthly |lent inter- Monthly |lent inter- month | month —.— month month 


uiva- 
Monthly — inter- Monthly |! 


36-month loan 48-month loan 


Equiva- uiva- 


60-month loan 


Total cost of interest 


Equiva- 12- 


per year 
100 | payment} estrate payment] estrate payment] estrate payment] estrate | payment} estrate | loan loan oan loan loan 

Pe? a (percent) R (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) 
9. 58 $22, 95 9. 43 815. 97 9. 30 812. 40 9. 18 810. 9. 05 $26 $51 $99 $123 
25 97.75 9. 58 45. 89 9. 43 31. 9. 30 24, 97 9.18 20. 70 9. 05 53 101 198 247 
5 219, 30 9. 58 114, 71 9.43 79. 85 9. 30 62. 42 9.18 51, 96 9. 05 132 253 496 617 
15 306. 11 9.01 159. 72 8. 89 110. 93 8. 77 86. 53 71. 8. 54 173 333 653 813 

1And $4, 

EXHIBIT 2 $4.65 per hundred pounds for a smaller ship- am sure the Senators from Missouri [Mr. 


A STRANGE DISCRIMINATION—THE UNIQUE 
PATTERN OF RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES TO 
ALASKA 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, to ship an 

automobile from Pontiac, Mich., to Tokyo 

will cost $7.83 per hundred pounds to send 
that car to Seattle for transshipment. 

However, if the same car is bound for 
Alaska on the same train at the same time, 
the railroad freight charges to Seattle will be 
$10 per hundred pounds—or more than $2 
more per hundred pounds, or more than $72 
more for shipment of a four-door Ford sedan 
to Alaska than the cost of shipment of the 
same car destined for Tokyo. 

I call to the attention of my good friends 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara and Mr. 
Harr], that a reduction in the costs of ship- 
ments of automobiles for sale in Alaska 
might make it possible to reduce the number 
of surplus automobiles, over a million of 
which are in dealers’ warehouses, if these 
automobiles could be sold in greater quanti- 
ties in Alaska. 

If a manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments in Chicago, III., wishes to ship them 
to Guam, the freight rate to Seattle would 
be $2.17 per hundred pounds for a 30,000- 
pound shipment. 

However, I am sure the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DoucLas], who is a distinguished 
economist, will be concerned that a ship- 
ment of the same weight of agricultural 
implements to Alaska will incur freight 
charges of $3.28, or more than $1 more per 
hundred pounds when shipped to Alaska. 
The distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
DimkKsEN] will, I am confident, also be inter- 
ested in this and in the fact that a smaller 
shipment to Alaska will increase in transpor- 
tation cost to as much as $4.48 per hundred 
pounds, 

The Senators from Minnesota [Mr, HUM- 
PHREY and Mr. MCCARTHY] will be interested 
to know that manufacturers of agricultural 
implements in Minneapolis can ship their 
products to Hong Kong for $2.03 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

If they wish to ship a similar order of 
implements for use in the Matanuska Valley 
of Alaska the freight cost to Seattle would 
range from $3.12 to $4.27 per hundred 
pounds. 

My distinguished colleagues from Indiana, 
Mr. Barn and Mr. HARTKE] will be inter- 
ested in the fact that a 40,000-pound ship- 
ment of electric cable manufactured in 
Hammond will travel to Seattle for $2.08 
per hundred pounds if it is destined for 
Japan or Hawail; but the same 40,000-pound 
shipment to Alaska will require payment of 
$2.65 per hundred pounds in railroad freight 
rates to Seattle. Further, the cost of ship- 
ment to Alaska will advance to as much as 


ment of 18,000 pounds. 

The same shipment of electric cable from 
New Orleans, La., to Samoa would cost $1.95 
per hundred pounds for shipment from New 
Orleans to Seattle. But I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senators from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER and Mr. Lona] to the fact that if 
this electric cable is to be used in Alaska, 
the cost of shipment to Seattle would range 
from $2.06 to $4.52 per hundred pounds. 

From the State of Oklahoma shipments of 
canned or preserved foodstuffs destined for 
Manila will cost $1.38 for freight charges on 
a 60,000-pound shipment. However, the Sen- 
ators from Oklahoma Mr. EDMONDSON and 
Mr. Monroney] will find it of interest that 
the same shipment destined for Alaska will 
incur freight charges to Seattle of from 
$1.58 per hundred pounds to $1.83 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

In the case of shipments of Philip Mor- 
ris cigarettes from Louisville, Ky., my 
good friends the Senators from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morron] will wish to 
be apprised of the fact that it will cost 28 
cents more per hundred pounds for railroad 
freight charges for those cigarettes to be 
used in Alaska than if they are finally des- 
tined for Hong Kong, Okinawa, or Honolulu. 

Likewise, the Senators from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin and Mr. Jorpan] may be inter- 
ested to know that shipments of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes from Raleigh will require 
payment of freight charges of 35 cents more 
per hundred pounds if they are bound for 
Anchorage than if they are going to other 
ports in the Pacific Ocean area. 

Manufacturers of dry goods, such as sheets, 
pillowcases, and dress materials originating 
at Sylacauga, Ala., La Grange, Ga., and 
Spartanburg, 8.C., can ship their products 
more cheaply to Oceania, Aukland, Tokyo or 
Okinawa than is the case with shipment of 
the same items to Alaska. 

I invite the attention of my distinguished 
colleagues from Alabama [Mr. HL and Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the Senators from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL and Mr. TALMa ben], and the Sena- 
tors from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON 
and Mr. THurmMonp], to the fact that a re- 
duction in transportation costs of the dry 

manufacturer by their constituents 
for sale in Alaska would greatly expand the 
market for these important items. 

Also, miscellaneous shipments of freight 
from Little Rock, Ark.; Chicago, III.; Shreve- 
port, La.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Columbus, Ohio; or from El Paso and San 
Antonio, Tex., will cost more for shipment 
to Alaska via Seattle than if the same cargo 
is destined to Pacific points other than 
Alaska. 

Even beer from Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Milwaukee costs more in railroad freight 
charges if it is destined for Alaska than if 
it is going to other ports in the Pacific. I 


SYMINGTON and Mr. Lone] and the Senators 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON and Mr. PROX- 
mire], will take full notice of the fact that 
Alaskans might provide their constituents 
with an important market for their famous 
products if a reduction in freight rates could 
be accomplished, thus reducing retail prices 
in Alaska. 

To recite all the cases in which this dis- 
parity exists would be comparable with read- 
ing a mail order catalog into the RECORD. 
Whether the item is structural steel from 
Birmingham, Ala., or from Hutchinson, 
Kans., or Youngstown, Ohio, or paper nap- 
kins from Minnesota, it costs more to ship 
it to Alaska than to other parts of the Pacific 
Ocean area. 

Manufacturers of all these, and other 
products, must wonder why this disparity in 
rates should exist, a disparity which consti- 
tutes an unjustified hindrance to the expan- 
sion of sales in Alaska. 

They must wonder why and want an 
end to a situation in which substantially 
higher freight charges are imposed by the 
railroads on shipments of commodities 
bound for Alaska than are charged on ship- 
ments of the same items shipped the same 
day, in the same freight cars, but destined 
for Tahiti, Tokyo, Hong Kong, Manila, or 
Hawaii. 

It is more than a nuisance—it is a rank 
discrimination against Alaska and those 
manufacturers who would supply our con- 
sumers. 

The cause of this discriminatory rate 
pattern lies in the fact that, with the 
sanction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the transcontinental railroads 
carrying cargo to the port of Seattle, may 
charge the higher, domestic rates for goods 
destined for ports in Alaska than the lower 
import-export rates allowed for shipments 
to other ports in the Pacific Ocean area. 

A look at the area to which the pref- 
erential, export-import rates apply reveals 
immediately the absurdity of this practice of 
rate determination. 

The part of the world which receives 
favored treatment through application of 
export-import, rather than domestic rates 
includes all those locations: First, west of 
the 170th meridian, west longitude and east 
of the 30th meridian, east longitude; second, 
in Oceania on and east of the 170th me- 
ridian, west longitude; third, on the west 
coasts of Mexico, Central America, or South 
America; and fourth, in certain instances, 
points in the State of Hawaii. When this 
arbitrarily demarcated area is located on 
a chart of the Pacific Ocean it will be seen 
that virtually all lands touching the Pacific 
Ocean are included within the low-rate 
region except Alaska and the west coast of 
Canada. 
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It is of interest to note that much of 
this vast area engages in no commerce 
with the United States of any significance. 
For example, no trade now exists between 
Communist China and the United States. 
However, if such trade should be resumed, 
this area would be entitled to a break on 
transportation costs not allowed the citizens 
of the State of Alaska. There are thousands 
of islands in the Pacific Ocean so unim- 
portant to American commerce as to be 
without significance. Yet the people living 
there are entitled to lower transportation 
costs on the goods they receive from the 
United States—in the isolated cases in 
which they are customers—than the people 
of Alaska. 

The only portion of Alaska lying within 
the magic line is the Aleutian Island chain— 
an area of negligible commercial impor- 
tance in comparison with the rest of the 
State. With a population of only a few 
score people and no ports, the commerce 
of this part of Alaska is of no consequence 
in comparison with that of the rest of the 
State. On a comparison, then, with geo- 
graphical areas within the preferred area, it 
would seem there is ample justification for 
inclusion of Alaska in that area. 

Now, if the allowance of export-import 
rates rather than domestic rates on rail 
shipments has any relationship to a need 
for connecting water transportation to port 
of final destination, then Alaska should 
certainly qualify for this privilege. 

Obviously, the Alaska transportation pat- 
tern is in no way analagous to that of other 
States which bear the domestic rate for rail- 
road freight shipments. Alaska, dependent 
as it is on water transportation for 90 per- 
cent of all its supplies, is, for all practical 
purposes of transportation, as much of an 
island as Hawaii, Okinawa, or Guam. It is 
certainly as dependent on water transporta- 
tion. 

There are many reasons for changing this 
discriminatory rate pattern. Among the 
most important are: 

First. It is costly to the U.S. Government, 
in its role as a major shipper to Alaska. For 
example, in 1959—-the year for which latest 
figures are available—the General Services 
Administration shipped 16,800 tons of goods 
to Alaska. In 1960, the Department of De- 
fense shipped nearly 60,000 tons to Alaska. 
When it is considered that the imposition 
of domestic railroad rates to Alaska-bound 
shipments loads Federal budgets with wholly 
unjustified costs, which must be borne by 
American taxpayers, there is a clear need 
to correct the situation. 

Second. American manufacturers are lim- 
ited in the conduct of commerce in Alaska. 

The high costs of doing business in Alaska 
because of the high cost of living there have 
been demonstrated over and over again. The 
contribution to the high cost of living of 
high transportation costs is elementary. 
Transportation costs to Alaska have been 
scandalously high—both with respect to rail 
transportation and water transportation— 
throughout the history of the State and be- 
fore that the Territory. It has long been 
clear that the development of a strong econ- 
omy based on industrial and commercial 
enterprise can only take place if we can 
reduce the cost of living. We can lower the 
cost of living only if we can lower the cost 
of transportation. If transportation costs 
of goods are lowered, the cost of those com- 
modities at retail outlets can be lowered. 
Hence, if the laws of economies prevail, the 
quantity of goods sold will increase and so 
will the profit of the manufacturer. 

Third. It is predictable that the railroads, 
themselves, will benefit by a lowering of 
freight charges. While, as I have said, Alaska 
is an island, it may well become less isolated 
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with advances we can foresee in air freight 
and motor trucking to our State. Lower 
costs of rail transportation could be counted 
on to minimize these competitive forces. 

Fourth. As for benefits which would ac- 
crue to the State of Alaska—this goes almost 
without saying. Alaska's economy will never 
develop its potential until we find relief from 
our abnormally high transportation costs. 
The reduction of railroad freight rates repre- 
sents but one step toward achieving this. 

The inequities of this discriminatory rate 
pattern followed by the railroads have been 
recognized for many years. It was brought 
sharply to the attention of the predecessor 
agency of the General Services Administra- 
tion in 1948 when 3,000 tons of steel moved 
for export to Alaska. Finding that the 
charges were nearly double those on similar 
shipments to Korea and Japan, a rate adjust- 
ment was sought and obtained from the rail- 
roads. Other adjustments have been sub- 
sequently obtained. However, these have 
not resulted in rates as low as the export 
rates ordinarily assessed, and they have not 
been generally applicable. 

g the need for basic relief for 
this situation, the General Services Admin- 
istration filed a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1955 charg- 
ing the disparity in rates was unlawful and 
in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

The report of the hearing examiner on the 
case sustained charges of the Government, 
holding that the application of domestic 
rates for Alaska bound shipment was, indeed, 
unlawful. The report point out: 

“Here, the service rendered by the defend- 
ants under both types of rates is the same. 
Under the defendant's tariffs it is possible 
for two cars of like traffic to move from 
the same origin, in the same train to Seattle, 
to be unloaded at the same pier and the 
two cars to be charged a different rate de- 
pending on the ultimate destination—Alaska 
or Hawaii. The defendants render no more 
service on traffic moving to Alaska than they 
do on traffic moving to Hawaii or Japan.” 

Unfortunately for the taxpayers who must 
pay the costs of Government shipments to 
Alaska; unfortunately for shippers who 
would like to sell more goods in Alaska, and 
most unfortunately for the beleaguered citi- 
zens of Alaska the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rejected the report of the hear- 
ing examiner, and with two dissents—those 
of Chairman Clark and Commissioner Mit- 
chell—ruled that the domestic rates on Alas- 
ka shipments were lawful and dismissed the 
complaint of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

The Commission refused a petition for re- 
consideration of its decision filed by the 
General Services Administration, and the 
GSA, having no independent authorization 
for appeal to the courts, was unable to carry 
the case further. Thus, the situation re- 
mains as it was in 1957. 

Having failed to obtain a remedy from the 
agency having jurisdiction over the matter 
for the inequities in the rate setting pattern 
I point out today, it appears that a legisla- 
lative remedy is required. Accordingly, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of my able colleague [Mr. BARTLETT] and 
myself a bill to establish equitable railroad 
freight rates which will, I hope, have the 
early and sympathetic consideration of Con- 


gress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
held at the desk for 1 week to enable those 
Senators who wish to do so to join as co- 
sponsors. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
there be included in the RECORD, at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the text of the bill, 
an explanatory statement of the bill and an 
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analysis prepared by the General Services 
Administration of comparative railroad 
freight rates for shipment to Alaska and to 
other destinations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill will be held at 
the desk, as requested, and the statement 
and analysis will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1723) to establish equitable 
railroad freight rates, introduced by Mr. 
GRUENING (for himself and Mr. BARTLETT), 
was received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The text of the bill, explanatory statement, 
and analysis presented by Mr. GRUENING are 
as follows: 

“S. 1723 


“A bill to establish equitable railroad freight 
rates 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act is 
amended by the insertion of the following 
subsection after section 3(1a) : 

“Sec, 3(1b). It is declared to be the pol- 
icy of Congress that commodities shipped to 
and from the State of Alaska shall pay no 
greater rates and charges for transportation 
services subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act than are applicable to similar commodi- 
ties, or services rendered on export or import 
traffic moving to or from any area adjacent 
to or in the Pacific Ocean. Any great- 
er charges for such services are hereby de- 
clared to be undue and unreasonable preju- 
dice and disadvantage to the State of 
Alaska.’ 


“EXPLANATION OF BILL TO ESTABLISH EQUITA- 
BLE RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES ON COMMODI- 
TIES DESTINED FOR ALASKA 


“The purpose in introducing this bill is to 
abolish a discriminatory pattern of railroad 
freight rates. The rates in question are 
those charged on commodities moving to 
Seattle, Wash., by rail, from points of origin 
in the United States and finally destined for 
ports in Alaska, 

“At present, under a ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, there is an un- 
justifiable disparity between the charges for 
railroad freight transportation of commodi- 
ties destined for Alaska and those applied to 
shipments to all other ports in the Pacific 
Ocean area. Thus, it is possible for ship- 
ments of the same commodities, from the 
same point of origin in the United States, 
traveling on the same day, and, even in the 
same freight car, to bear different trans- 
portation charges, depending upon whether 
their final destination is in Alaska or some 
other port on the Pacific Ocean. 

“Shipments of goods for consumption in 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Manila, Aukland, or New 
Delhi will travel at low export-import freight 
rates, while the same shipment to Alaska 
will bear the heavier, domestic rate. 

“The inequities of this pattern of rate dis- 
crimination have been apparent for many 
years. In 1955, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, as a major shipper to Alaska, 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission charging that the im- 
position of domestic rates on Alaska-bound 
shipments was unlawful and in violation of 
sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Despite a favorable decision by 
the hearing examiner in the case, the Com- 
mission ruled in favor of the existing rates. 

“As the General Services Administration is 
without authority to appeal the ICC deci- 
sion to the courts, the only recourse for 
obtaining equitable freight rates is legisla- 
tion. Hence, the attached bill will be intro- 
duced.” 
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Statement showing that rail rates to Seattle, Wash., for movements beyond are higher to Alaska generally than to Hawaii and Japan 
[Rates to Seattle, Wash., for Alaska, Hawaii, and Japan as shown apply via the same railroad routes and even in the same trains on the same date) 


Rates are in cents per 100 pounds Rates are in cents per 100 pounds 


Description and origins 


8 Soyo . een Dry goods—Continued 449 
m representative ni 
in States of— “3 5 Cents | Pounds 365 
448 20, 000 5 North Carolina: Kannapolis 321 
393 24.000 352 
1 Illinois: Chicago... .......--------- 328 30, 000 449 
217 30, 000 365 
427 20, 000 South Carolina: Spartanburg_..-... 321 
| RB a Se te aes 0 
8 apan 
Uw -niai ot 30.000 Electrienl appliances including dish- 81 
* 9 — and washing ma- 
Cable, electric, from representative heses m representative points in 
points in the States of— the States of— 
4 am 885 
3 i 1 18, 000 
2 F a 24.000 
90,000 6| Towa: Des Moines m. 122.05 
oe 4 155 
N 4 15 
| A ARES ea UI to | a 116,000 
36, 000 455 120, 800 
Canned or preserved foodstuffs from 432 118, 000 
representative pointe in eff I JI 199 
. 40. 000 Kentucky: Louisville 426 2 24 — 
60, 000 416 í 26, 000 
&0, 000 ars |È 229000 
RO be e I ee 358 i 26, 000 
Florida: Tam 92.000 550 90.800 
i D tory 
| an i i) E a a | Tete: sa id 
40, 000 8 1 18, 000 
80, 000 Maine: Portland 497 222.000 
3 Georgia: Atlanta pions 478 122890 
%% J cout Se 
Maryland: Cambridge 4 000 534 1 5 — 
880 sia 18888 
New Jersey: Bridgeton. 60. 000 FC mA 3 18, 000 
40.000 ew : Nashua.......... 222.000 
60, 000 478 1 26, 000 
J eee eae sos |{ 88 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City CE ON e 485 f 26, 000 
60,200 01 220; 800 
38 1 i885 
P Ivania; Bethlehem FF N CN ee ee % 
— Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh. 455 |{ 24.600 
40, 000 436 í 26, 000 
Vermont: Burlington e 14030 
eee eee 433 26, 000 
oo gen 3 from representative 
Virginia: Lynchburg 40,000 5 Alaska 401 30, 000 
3 ioe 5 60, 000 7 Arkansas: Little Rock... ........-- 337 30, 000 
Cigarettes from representative ~ 
in the States ae po f 461 36, 000 
294 { rie Illinois: Chicago 337 30, 000 
Kentucky: Louisville ie 20 er 401 36, 000 
H f ner Louisiana; Shreve port 327 30, 000 
3 57, 200 461 36, 000 
North Carolina: Raleigh. y : 
— — ae 36, 000 Mississippi: Vicksburg_.......-..-. 220 30, 000 
Dry p goods, pean rae pillow- 13 Gt 461 36, 000 
and dress goods, from re uri: Kansas City. 
sentative points in the tates Oe N sa 30,000 
398 24, 000 631 (9) 
— Se 334 40, 000 N Se 507 00 
Alabama: Sylacau ga 207 00. 000 
— 362 24.000 Ohio: Columbus 3 ni 
<7 at 414 24, 000 j eae a sath ce Da wl 437 4) 
eee 334 40, 000 g 461 36, 000 
5 Georgia: La Grange 297 60, 000 C 327 30, 000 
352 24, 000 461 36, 000 
San Antonio 327 30,000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Statement showing that rail rates to Seattle, Wash., for movements beyond are higher to Alaska generally than to Hawaii and Japan—Con. 
[Rates to Seattle, Wash., for Alaska, Hawaii, and Japan as shown apply via the same railroad routes and even in the same trains on the same date] 


Rates are in cents per 100 pounds Rates are in cents per 100 pounds 
To Seattle 
For movement 
Description and origins yond to— Item Description and origins beyond to— 
Rate | Minimum 
weight 
Internal combustion engines, from rep- oods, from representative 
resentative points in the States of Cents 3 * in 8 States of— * . 
y 14 Alabama: Montgomery. 340 30, 000 
30, 000 336 40, 000 
20, 000 325 40, 000 
30, 000 Illinois: Chicago = — = 
Iron or steel viz: structural iron and 325 40, 000 
steel articles, from representative Wisconsin: Kohler 332 30, 000 
ee ae ho eaten of— 22 000 Roofing or building materials, from rep- Tepen; * 3 
0), 009 — points in the States o. 
$0, 000 236 40, 000 
5 40, 000 192 60, 000 
6 60, 000 187 70, 000 
1 221 40, 000 
3 40, 000 247 40, 000 
# 60, 000 22 3 
15 New Mexico: Albuquerque Hawaii 187 70, 000 
80, 000 taan se } 12 40, 000 
+ 40, 000 W 247 40.000 
80.000 Alaska | 206 60, 000 
80, 000 Tennessee: Memphis Hawn 187 70, 000 
+ 40, 000 apan } 285 40,000, 
+ 60, 000 Soap or washing compounds, from 
80, 000 e points in the States 
ö. of— 
Alaka... «60; 000 228 | a0 oo 
Rhode Island: Providence. .. await 80 000 Illinois: Chicago 213 60, 000 
Liquor matt, including, ale, beer, porter, = e 
stout, from representative points 268 30, 000 
m the States of— 204 40, 000 
— — 16 Nebraska: Omaba 192 000 
Kansas City. 80, 000 222 40, 000 
60, 000 235 40, 000 
—— Ohio; Cincinnati .....------------- 224 60, 000 
60, 000 236 40, 000 
80, 000 Stoves, cooking or heatin: repre- 
60, 000 sentative points in the Sates of of— 
80, 000 439 10 18, 400 
30, 000 Alaska u 24, 000 
60. 000 303 10 25, 800 
80, 000 Massachusetts: Boston 11 33, 600 
885 Hawall. 446 124 80 
Japan 370 1 — 8 
10 18, 400 
30, 000 384 n 
40, 000 Alaska u — — 
17 Michigan: Holland 318 { u 33, 600 
Japan 36, 000 Hawaii 81434580 
30, 000 Japan a 
00 e 8 
10 18, 400 
mee Alaska 25 1 24, 000 
30, 000 10 25, 800 
40,000 Tennessee; Chattanoog aaa 318 11 33, 600 
36, 000 Hawail_....._- 391 10 ae ie 
30, 000 Japan w» 
40,000 320 n = — 
36, 000 403 1 18,400 
Paper and paper products e | 333 ! 1 2.800 
I — an West Virginia: Wheellng 11 33, 600 
Hawai 410 10 18, 400 
the = ng pesmi 1 24, 000 
26, 000 Japan 340 19 24, 800 
f 30, 000 Tires, pneumati presentati en 
rej 
Minnesota: International Falls #40, 000 points in the States of of— * 
40, 000 329 35, 000 
: 18 Ohio: Akron 
200 hio. 336 35, 000 
345 35, 000 
: Conshohocken 
x 2 = Pennsylvania: 352 35, 000 
40, 000 


30, 000 
50, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Statement showing that rail rates to Seattle, Wash., for movements beyond are higher to Alaska generally than to Hawaii and Japan—Con. 
[Rates to Seattle, Wash., for Alaska, Hawaii, and Japan as shown apply via the same railroad routes and even in the same trains on the same date) 


Rates are in cents per 100 pounds 


18 | Vehicles, motor, freight, or a 
from io beam na points in the 
States oi 


Michigan: Detroit or Pontiac 


19 


in the States of— 


nee 
BRS 


EERE 
888888 888 


8 


Description and origins 


Wallboard, from representative points 


New York: Buffalo 


Rates are in cents per 100 pounds 


S 


SSS 888 8885 
223333 88888 


1 Cars not over 40 feet 7 inches in 
2 Cars over 40 feet 7 inches to 50 feet 6 inches 
Rates do not appl: 


© corrosive 


6 inches. 


¢ In closed cars exceeding 50 feet 6 pase or on open st exceeding 53 feet 6 inches, 


Not over 42 feet 6 inches in 


10 Cars less than 40 feet 7 in 
u Cars 40 feet 7 inches to 50 feet 6 inches in length insi 


2 Passen 


u Cars in length, inside measurement, not over 41 fect 6 inches. 
4 Gars in length, inside measurement, over 41 feet 6 inches to 51 feet. 
15 Cars in length, inside measurement, 51 feet to 65 feet 6 inches. 


ver 40 feet 7 inches to 50 feet 


Tre FAILURE To PERMIT ALASKA To ENJOY 
EXPORT-IMPORT RATES Is BOTH UNJUST AND 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, almost & 

year ago on this floor, I called the attention 

of the Members of the Senate to a rank 
injustice perpetrated against the State of 

Alaska in the fixing of railroad freight rates 

to Alaska. 

That injustice still continues. 

The matter is not complex, 

It is simply that the railroads, beginning 
half a century ago, established a higher 
freight rate for the same merchandise mov- 
ing from any place in the United States to 
Seattle if its destination is the State of 
Alaska than if its destination is the State 
of Hawaii or Tokyo or Guam or Hong Kong 
or Australia or Chile. 

Although I am not a lawyer and certainly 
not a constitutional expert, this, in my 
view, is a clear violation of clause 6 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Constitution which provides: 

“No preference shall be given by any regu- 
lation of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one State over those of another.” 

Let us look at a few of the railroad freight 
rates approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for various commodities from 


h inside measurement, 
in length inside measurement. 
on: (a) Articles which on account of dimensions cannot be 
loaded Veh — ae side door of a 40-foot 7-inch boxcar; (b) class A and B explosives; 
qui 


„ under Applications and Authorities for Rates,” below. 
5 in closed ears not 3 50 feet 6 inches or on open cars not exceeding 53 feet 


t. 
es in length inside measurement. 
gth inside 


tion of the various 
destined to and 


coast of Me 
are published 


creases, 
t. 3. Rates on freight 


III. combination, 


inches in length, inside measurement, 


1. Rates applicable for e 
Trans-Continental Freight 
ex parte increases but do not include terminal or port charges. 


terminal 
2. Rates applicable for e 


Ameri 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau Tariff No. 29-L. 
= apply to shipside, including terminal charges. Rates shown include all ex parte 


III. Rates be 
Tariff No. 39-L, I. C. G. 1626. 
4. Where rates are shown for different minimum weights, the tariffs provide that 
the lowest charges apply, dependent upon the actual weight of the shipment, 


APPLICATIONS AND AUTHORITIES FOR RATES 
roort to Alaska shown herein are the rates published in 


ureau Tariff No. 1-I, I. C. C. 1627. Rates include all 
Therefore, the addi- 
arges bene the discriminations as shown, 

I. C. O. 1626, 


y described as “freight, all kinds” (see item 7 8 — 


several different parts of the United States pending on whether the destination is the 


and let us note how those rates change de- 


State of Hawaii or the State of Alaska: 


Railroad freight rates to Seattle 
{Rates per 100 pounds] 


Commodity | 


Do.. 
Automobiles.. 


Ultimate destinstion 


From 


$7.83 $10. 00 
2.17 3.28 
2.03 3. 12-4. 27 
1.38 1. 83 
2.66 2, 4 
2.59 2.94 
7.83 10.00 


Expressed in rates per hundred pounds 
these figures may not seem to disclose a 
huge discrimination. But consider that the 
rail charges to Seattle for a 2,500-pound 
automobile shipped from Detroit, Mich., and 
destined for Honolulu, Hawaii, would 
amount to $195.75, while the rail charges 
for a similar automobile even if shipped on 
the same train would be $250 if it were des- 
tined for Seward, Alaska. This represents an 
arbitrary surcharge on Alaska-bound auto- 


mobiles of $54.25, or approximately 25 per- 
cent more than on those bound for Hawaii. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upholding these discriminatory 
rates which obviously favor one port over 
another was rendered in 1957 before Alaska 
became a State. 

I confess, Mr. President, that I can see no 
longer any logical basis for the decision of 
the Commission that freight moving to 
Hawaii is destined for a foreign port but 
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that freight moving to Alaska is destined 
for a domestic 

But whatever the underlying reasons for 
the 1957 decision of the Commission, it is 
my belief that statehood for Alaska changed 
the basic situation and that today, for the 
Commission to use the power to regulate 
interstate commerce in such a manner as 
to discriminate against 1 of the 50 States is 
entirely unconstitutional. 

Now I want to make it perfectly clear that 
I do not begrudge the great State of Hawaii 
these lower rates. Iam happy for the people 
of Hawaii that, at least in this respect, they 
enjoy lower freight costs. Being a noncon- 
tiguous State—as is Alaska—I know that 
Hawaii suffers the higher cost of living re- 
sulting from high shipping costs. 

But my point, Mr. President, is that these 
lower rates should apply equally to the 
merchandise shipped to Seattle on American 
railroads and destined for points in the 
State of Alaska. 

Mr. President, I regret to say, that in the 
months that have elapsed since that time 
only a few rates have been reduced in re- 
sponse to my publicizing this discrimination, 
but the overall situation remains the same. 
I had hoped that merely by calling this situ- 
ation to the attention of the railroads in- 
volved they would have voluntarily moved 
long before this to rectify completely this 
longstanding injustice, which in the half 
century since these rates were initiated have 
cost the consumers of Alaska millions of dol- 
lars, and seriously retarded Alaska’s progress. 

The railroads have seen fit not to do so. 

This injustice cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue. It contributes to the high cost of 
living in Alaska which is one of the greatest 
obstacles to the progress and development of 
my State. Every effort should be made to 
reduce it. The power to regulate commerce 
granted by the Constitution should not be 
misused with impunity. We are either a 
united Nation of equal States or we are not. 
If the powers granted to the Congress in an- 
other clause of the Constitution—article I, 
section 8, clause 3 to late commerce 
among the several States” are to be so mis- 
used as to impose burdens upon a particular 
State, who among us can say where this dis- 
crimination will end? 

It is my intention to use all the power at 
my disposal to end this discrimination 
against the State of Alaska by the railroads 
involved and as of now approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Asa therefore, I have today di- 
rected a letter to Mr. M. F. Edbrooke, chair- 
man, Transcontinental Freight Bureau, Chi- 
cago, Ill., requesting voluntary action on the 
part of the railroads in equalizing the freight 
rates on goods destined for Alaska with those 
destined for Hawaii. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
my letter to Mr. Edbrooke be inserted at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is my sin- 
cere hope, Mr. President, that the railroads, 
without further ado on my part, will recog- 
nize the justice of Alaska’s position in this 
matter. In my opinion it is manifestly un- 
fair for the railroads to use the exemption 
given them by the Congress from certain as- 
pects of the antitrust laws to promulgate 
rates which discriminate against 1 of the 
50 States. That is a misuse of this exemp- 
tion. 

It may be, Mr. President, that the time has 
come when the Congress should take a sec- 
ond look at how the railroads are using or 
misusing this exemption. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this will not 
become necessary. 
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Exame 1 
MarcH 23, 1962. 
Mr. M. F. EDBROOKE, 
Chairman, Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill, 

Dear Mr, Epsrooke: The imperative need 
for low-cost transportation between the 
State of Alaska and the mainiand States 
impels me to request that the railroads re- 
new their consideration of reducing rates 
on traffic to Alaska either by application of 
present transcontinental export rates, or by 
publication of transcontinental through 
rates, which would result in lower total 
transportation charges than presently as- 
sessed through separately charged rail and 
water rates via Pacific ports. 

The high transportation costs on ship- 
ments to and from Alaska adversely affect 
the economy of the State in two ways: (1) 
High transportation costs are the key to 
high living costs in Alaska, which increase 
the costs of doing business in Alaska, there- 
by impeding development of industry and 
commerce; and (2) the lack of low carload 
rates to Alaska provides an impediment to 
development of wholesale and distribution 
businesses in the State. 

New developments in transportation to 
Alaska through Prince Rupert should justify 
the railroads of the United States in giving 
renewed consideration to their rate struc- 
ture. Very shortly rail car ferry service 
will be instituted between Prince Rupert and 
Whittier, Alaska, for connection between the 
Canadian railroads and the Alaska Railroad. 
In a few months, a motor vehicle ferry be- 
tween Prince Rupert and Haines, Alaska, 
will enable establishment of new motor car- 
rier and piggyback services, 

The fact that railroads already have in 
effect transcontinental rates for export traffic 
to and from Hawaii, Guam, Japan and other 
foreign countries, which are much 3 
than rates applicable to Alaskan traffic, is 
evidence of the reasonableness of my request. 
Heretofore refusal of American railroads to 
remove this discrimination against 7 
shipments has been justified by them on 
the ground of lack of competition. However, 
the competition is appearing, through devel- 
opment of Prince Rupert as a gateway for 
through transportation to Alaska; and the 
continued maintenance of high rates by the 
American railroads may cause them and the 
port of Seattle to lose this traffic to the 
Canadian gateway. 

In a speech to the Senate on April 27, 
1961, I outlined in detail, and cited specific 
instances, of the rate discriminations against 
the State of Alaska. I note with pleasure 
that some of the high rates about which I 
complained have been reduced, at least in 
some degree, for specific commodities. How- 
ever, the general discriminatory situation re- 
mains; and I continue to hope that a means 
will be found for complete removal. 

I am enclosing a copy of my remarks on 
this subject on April 27, 1961, and of my 
remarks today. 

Please give this matter your attention, 
and advise at an early date concerning your 
reconsideration of this important problem. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate. 


SHELTERS—A CRUEL DECEPTION 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, Mr. President, 
at the present time a subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee is 
conducting extremely important hear- 
ings on House bill 3516, the civil defense 
fallout shelter bill. Under the very 
capable leadership of Chairman F, Ep- 
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WARD HÉBERT, these hearings have caused 
a great deal of comment concerning our 
entire civil defense program 

Mr. President, the fact is that a mas- 
sive fallout shelter program, if it is to 
be at all effective—and there is much 
controversy as to whether there is such 
a thing as an effective fallout shelter 
program—will cost the taxpayers any- 
where from $20 billion to $200 billion. 
Herman Kahn, one of the foremost pro- 
ponents of a fallout shelter program, has 
stated that the most reasonable one 
might involve a gradual buildup from 
about $1 billion annually to somewhere 
in the neighborhood of under $5 billion 
annually. Certainly he is conservative 
in making that estimate and yet he con- 
siders an expenditure of almost $5 bil- 
lion annually to be the minimum cost of 
a national fallout shelter program. This 
is more than we are spending today for 
either our space or our foreign-assistance 
program. Is any Member of the Congress 
willing to embark on a program on this 
magnitude—especially in view of the fact 
that there is no guarantee that it will be 
effective? With extensive advances be- 
ing made in rockets and nuclear tech- 
nology, such a program would probably 
be obsolete before its completion. The 
100-hundred megaton hydrogen bomb 
already has made completely useless the 
civil defense concepts of yesterday. To- 
day’s shelters might not be worth the 
cost of tearing them down tomorrow. 

Furthermore, there is always the 
threat of chemical and biological war- 
fare, against which these shelters are of 
no use whatever. Once the horror of 
nuclear war is unleashed, there will be 
no moral restraint against even more 
deadly types of warfare. In fact, eco- 
nomically, chemical and biological war- 
fare makes more sense, because they de- 
stroy only human beings, not material 
things 


Even if we assume that some Ameri- 
cans would have shelters that would save 
their lives in a nuclear war, what sort 
of world would they come up to? What 
would happen to the buildings and to the 
atmosphere? What would they do for 
food, once their 2-week bomb shelter 
supply was exhausted? Fallout shelters 
would likely be only a means of delaying 
death, if their occupants were not in- 
cinerated or suffocated instantly. 

Of course, Mr. President, all of us are 
familiar with the fact that in Hamburg, 
Germany, in an air raid in which only 
the medium-size conventional bombs of 
that day were used, between 60,000 and 
70,000 men, women, and children were 
killed almost instantly in the fire storms 
which developed when they were hiding 
in the basements of their homes or in 
the air-raid shelters. 

This is not a pretty picture to paint, 
but it is the truth—the cold hard facts 
of survival in a nuclear war. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the silly 
part of a fallout shelter program is that 
it is based on the premise that there 
would be adequate warning of a nu- 
clear attack. At most, there would be 
only 15 to 18 minutes warning. If the 
missiles were fired from submarines off 
our shores, there might be 5 minutes 
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warning. Furthermore, it is not believ- 
able that in a moment of terror, wives 
separated from their husbands, hus- 
bands separated from their wives, or 
children separated from their parents 
would abandon the rest of their families 
and would immediately rush into shel- 
ters. That is not the way Americans 
have behaved in times of danger in the 
past, and certainly it is not the way they 
would behave in the future. In this 
regard, former President Eisenhower 
has said: 

If I was in the finest shelter in the world, 
all alone, with all my family somewhere else, 
I just think I'd walk out. I don't want to 
live in that kind of a world. 


Furthermore, Mr. President, this 
shelter program fosters a defeatist psy- 
chology. We have never been a people 
seeking holes in which to hide in times 
of danger. The beginning of a fallout 
shelter program of this magnitude would 
be just the beginning of a series of 
humiliating defensive devices, each 
more expensive than the last, to which 
Americans could look forward to fleeing 
and hiding. As the distinguished 
majority leader stated not long ago, “we 
owe coming generations a richer herit- 
age than a landscape of fallout shelters.” 

Mr. President, we are the only major 
Nation in the world wasting our time, 
efforts, and resources on a fallout shelter 
program. In my view, no civil defense 
shelter program will adequately protect 
our citizenry should the Soviet Union 
wage sudden attack against this Nation. 
The survival of 187 million Americans— 
indeed, of all mankind—depends not on 
civil defense but on peace. It depends 
not on future shelter programs inspired 
by a caveman complex, but on solid, 
workable international agreements to 
stop nuclear testing and to end the 
armaments race, always providing 
adequate safeguards for our country. It 
is interesting to note that many of those 
who talk the loudest about civil defense 
talk the least about peace. 

The building of fallout shelters repre- 
sents a psychology of fear in which we 
Americans should not indulge. Civil de- 
fense, as it is conducted today and as it 
has been conducted, causing a waste of 
more than $1 billion of the taxpayers’ 
money, is a myth. It has been a billion 
dollar plus boondoggle. It is based on 
theories as antiquated as mustache cups, 
tallow dips, Civil War cannonballs, and 
flintlock muskets. 

In the nuclear age there can be no 
realistic civil defense program. We 
should devote our efforts to the utmost 
toward finding a peaceful solution to 
world problems. That is our only per- 
manent shelter. In the meantime we 
must maintain our overwhelming mili- 
tary, air, and missile superiority. Com- 
munist dictators respect and fear 
strength. 

Mr. President, we ought to be talking 
about building homes for our people 
rather than hoodwinking them with 
foolish prattle about underground shel- 
ters. We should be considering ways to 
feed the two-thirds of humanity who go 
to bed hungry every night rather than 
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telling Americans to store away a 2- 
week supply of food in useless shelters, 
80 ps 
Philip W. Kelleher, counsel for Repre- 
sentative HÉBERT’S subcommittee, pre- 
pared a staff study on the entire fallout 
shelter concept which is one of the most 
thorough reviews on this problem pre- 
pared to date. In the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, June 5, 1963, there appeared 
an excellent editorial entitled “Shelters— 
A Cruel Deception?” This summarizes 
briefly but well Mr. Kelleher's study and 
calls for an end to this shelter nonsense, 
I commend this to my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recor as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHELTERS—A CRUEL DECEPTION? 

An index to the kind of world we live in 
today can be found in the Hamburg fire- 
storm of July 24, 1943. 

On that date the British dropped a mere 
2,400 tons of conventional explosives on the 
German port city. But the consequences for 
Hamburg were catastrophic. 

These first bombs knocked out the water 
mains. On succeeding days tens of thou- 
sands of small firebombs were dropped and 
these were followed by more blockbusters— 
8,000 tons in all. The chief intelligence ofi- 
cer in our London Embassy, James R. New- 
man, reported as follows: 

“We got a phenomenon that man had 
never seen before, except perhaps in pre- 
history. Fires joined together in a radius 
of 3 miles. Hot gasses rose, while surround- 
ing cool air was pulled in and acted as a 
bellows. Seventy thousand of Hamburg’s 
100,000 trees splintered to earth. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dwelling units out 
of 556,000 were completely destroyed. The 
fire lasted for 7 days. Temperatures flared 
to 1,400 and 1,800 degrees so that the bricks 
themselves actually burned. Thousands and 
thousands of people were in shelters at the 
time; all but a negligible fraction died any- 
way. Bodies were still being dug up 6 
months later, most of them completely un- 
marked by fire. They had died of suffocation 
and carbon monoxide 70,000 in all.” 

Remember, this disaster was visited upon 
Hamburg 20 years ago by a trifling 8,000 
tons of “conventional” bombs. Has it a 
meaning for us today when, in an all-out 
thermonuclear attack, any major American 
city could expect to be hit, not with 8,000 
tons, but with up to the equivalent of 100 
billion tons of explosives? 

Surely it has. But very few people seem 
to care. We think the reason is not hard 
to discover. 

A House Armed Services Subcommittee 
headed by Representative HÉBERT has been 
holding hearings on a Federal civil defense 
program, with particular reference to fallout 
shelters. And an Associated Press man re- 
ported the other day that the hearing was 
droning along before an average audience 
of 35 persons, some of whom were dozing. 
Obviously, nobody cares very much. And 
this view is reinforced by the recent deci- 
sion in Portland, Oreg., to abolish its civil 
defense program and forget about it—fallout 
shelters and all, 

Why is it that there is so little interest, 
so little concern? An excellent report to the 
Hébert subcommittee by its counsel, Philip 
W. Kelleher, furnishes at least some of the 
answers—especially with respect to fallout 
shelters. He quotes Dr. Alexander Langs- 
dorf, Jr., a physicist at the Argonne Labora- 
tories, as saying in a Chicago newspaper 
interview that the Russians, if they knew 
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we had adequate fallout protection, would 
explode the bomb in the air rather than 
on the surface. Dr. Langsdorf added: 

“From an airburst you get a massive fire- 
storm which might set all Chicago on fire. 
Concrete fallout shelters would turn into 
ovens, cooking the people inside. If they 
don’t burn they would probably suffocate, 
because all the oxygen would be consumed.” 

But let’s suppose that some people hidden 
away in fallout shelters in some areas should 
survive. What of them? Mr. Kelleher 
quotes Dr. John N. Wolfe, chief, Environ- 
mental Sciences Branch of the Biology and 
Medicine Divisions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, as follows: “Fallout shelters in 
Many areas seem only a means of delaying 
death and represent only part of a survival 
plan. With an environment so completely 
modified, the question is, where does a man 
go after his sojourn in shelters? What does 
he do upon emergence?” 

Mr. Kelleher elaborated on Dr. Wolfe's 
meaning in these words: “The survivor 
emerges from his shelter only to find that 
communications and distribution systems 
are damaged or destroyed. If there is food 
still undestroyed it may be contaminated, 
as will be the water supply. It is at least 
possible that the land which he must stand 
on is dangerously radioactive. Under these 
circumstances he may survive, but if so it 
will be through pure luck.” 

There is, of course, another side to this 
debate, and Mr. Kelleher presents it. But as 
we read his paper, he comes down squarely on 
the side of the argument which holds that 
“the currently planned fallout shelter pro- 
gram, or any extension of it, would work a 
cruel and dangerous deception on the Amer- 
ican people.” 

For our part, we do not think the American 
people will want to spend up to $7 billion for 
fallout shelters, much less $100 billion to 
$200 billion for blast shelters. There is noth- 
ing in the American nature that is com- 
patible with the prospect of burrowing into 
the ground to hide for days and weeks, not 
knowing what has happened to wives, chil- 
dren or parents. George Kennan, speaking 
in a somewhat different context some time 
ago, just about said it all when he asked: 

“Are we to flee like haunted creatures from 
one defensive device to another, each more 
costly and humiliating than the one before, 
cowering underground one day, breaking up 
our cities the next, attempting to surround 
ourselves with elaborate electric shields on 
the third, concerned only to prolong the 
length of our lives while sacrificing all the 
values for which it might be worth while to 
live?” 

We think not. The only remedy, the only 
hope, is to prevent nuclear war. Meanwhile, 
again borrowing from a quotation used by 
Mr. Kennan: “Let us at least walk like men, 
with our heads up, so long as we are per- 
mitted to walk at all.” 


INTERRELIGIOUS COMMITTEE ON 
RACE RELATIONS: AN EXAMPLE 
FOR AMERICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
clergymen of Washington have united to 
arouse the conscience of the community 
against discrimination and racial in- 
equality through the formation of an 
Interreligious Committee on Race Re- 
lations. Under the chairmanship of the 
Most Reverend Patrick A. O'Boyle, 
archbishop, Catholic archdiocese of 
Washington, this committee represents 
a united campaign by Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish spiritual leaders to re- 
awaken the Washington community to 
the great moral evils of segregation. 
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This is a development of immense im- 
portance, not only to the Washington 
metropolitan area, but to the entire 
Nation. 

One century after the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the struggle 
for full civil equality is rapidly gaining 
momentum across the country, in the 
North and the South, in the East and the 
West. This is a struggle that concerns 
every American. No one can be absolved 
of responsibility for the racial bias and 
prejudice that has persisted these past 
100 years. No one can be absolved of the 
responsibility for direct and forthright 
action now to cleanse America of this 
bias and prejudice. 

Members of Congress have their re- 
sponsibility to enact whatever additional 
legislation is needed to guarantee equal 
protection of the laws to every American 
citizen, and to provide equal job oppor- 
tunities, equal educational opportunities, 
and equal opportunities for political par- 
ticipation. The executive branch has 
its responsibility to enforce the laws that 
presently exist and to seek solutions to 
the many difficult and tragic racial situ- 
ations that will undoubtedly occur in the 
coming months in all parts of the 
country. 

I am happy to say that the President 
of the United States, John F. Kennedy, 
is doing just this. He is giving leader- 
ship. I commend him for the many 
hours of diligent effort that he is now 
making in an attempt to bring people 
together, to gain a great national con- 
sensus for the vast improvement of 
racial relationships in the United States. 

We have our responsibilities and we 
must not shirk them at this critical 
juncture. But so does every American 
citizen, whatever his color of skin or 
place of residence. The challenge of 
full racial equality reaches into every 
American home and touches every 
American citizen, That is why the for- 
mation of the Interreligious Committee 
on Race Relations is a development of 
such significance. 

The religious and spiritual leaders in 
every city and town should immediately 
establish similar interreligious commit- 
tees if they do not already exist. Surely 
the religious ieaders face a historic 
challenge in reawakening the American 
conscience to the immorality of racial 
discrimination. Ultimately the only 
lasting solution to the evils of racial 
prejudice and bias can be found through 
national acceptance of the moral obliga- 
tions involved. 

The root of racial injustice is a failure 
to accept the personal moral obligations 
that rest upon every human being. 
There can be no more pressing business 
before the churches and synagogues of 
this century than to reaffirm and to re- 
awaken these obligations. In all frank- 
ness, organized religion in America has 
not always accepted these obligations 
and has not always stood at the fore- 
front of the drive for racial equality. 
But regardless of the past, we stand to- 
day at a historic moment in American 
history; we must accept fully the obli- 
gations of this moment. 

Other segments of American society, 
such as the lawyers, merchants, doctors, 
teachers, and workers, should move at 
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once to establish similar committees in 
every local community. 

It is not necessary to await the for- 
mation of such committees to promote 
the removal of bias and prejudice, but 
such committees can help, because ulti- 
mately the law, to be effective, must 
have popular acceptance. Law enforce- 
ment requires law observance. Moral 
observance, or observance of the moral 
code, is the best way to gain law enforce- 
ment. 

The evils of race prejudice are not 
limited merely to the segregation of 
public facilities such as schools, stores, 
libraries, parks, beaches, and meeting 
halls. These represent only the most 
obvious forms of racial intolerance. 
Members of the legal profession have a 
clear responsibility to impart to every 
citizen a respect for full equality under 
the law. Doctors have a moral obligation 
to practice the healing arts in behalf 
of all our citizens and to open hos- 
pital facilities to patients and other doc- 
tors without regard to race. Teachers 
have the moral obligation to instruct 
their students in the American tradi- 
tions of freedom and equality. Em- 
ployers and workers must accept the ob- 
ligation of providing full equality in job 
opportunities. No segment of society 
can consider itself removed from these 
obligations or above the turmoil of the 
present struggle. 

No section of America can consider it- 
self immune from this turmoil and the 
great tension which now exists. Every 
American has the clear responsibility to 
enlist for the duration of this struggle. 

The pattern established by the newly 
created Interreligious Committee on 
Race Relations should be duplicated 
from one end of America to the other. 
Let all men of good will acknowledge 
that much remains to be accomplished 
and that precious little time remains to 
do it. Let us get on with it today; not 
tomorrow, but today. Tomorrow will be 
too late. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article published in today’s 
Washington Post reporting on the Inter- 
religious Committee on Race Relations 
and giving the present membership of 
the committee; and also an editorial en- 
titled “The Voices of Conscience,” that 
refers to this committee, and published 
in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA CHURCHMEN UNITE To 
AROUSE CAPITAL AGAINST RACIAL INJUSTICES 
(By Jean M. White) 

Washington clergymen have united to put 
their preaching into practice by arousing 
the conscience of the community against 
discrimination as a moral wrong. 

Leaders of the three major faiths—Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish—yesterday an- 
nounced formation of a permanent Inter- 
religious Committee on Race Relations to 
work for equality of opportunity for Negro 
citizens in many fields. From the first, yes- 
terday, it was clear this will mean more than 
sermons from the pulpit, although these, 
too, will be part of the moral drive. 

The call, the spokesmen emphasized, will 
be for citizens to show by action the beliefs 
that they profess. 
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The Most Reverend Patrick A, O’Boyle, 
Catholic archbishop of Washington, said the 
42-member committee was formed to bring 
greater impact on the community as far as 
Justice and charity are concerned. Area 
churches and synagogues, he noted, have 
been individually concerned about racial jus- 
tice, but there is a need to organize their 
moral force to fight discrimination. 

“Discrimination is primarily a moral 
issue,” the archbishop emphasized. “It goes 
beyond justice. Justice can be a very cold 
thing. What is needed is charity and to 
realize that [we must] love our neighbor.” 

Archbishop O'Boyle is serving as chairman 
of the committee. Cochairmen are Bishop 
William F. Creighton, of the Washington 
Episcopal diocese; Bishop John Wesley Lord, 
of the Methodist Conference; Bishop Small- 
wood E. Williams, of the Bible Way Church 
Worldwide, and Rabbi Lewis A. Weintraub, 
president of the Washington Board of Rabbis. 

Archbishop O'Boyle emphasized that the 
seven standing committees will be “working 
committees” and repeated another member’s 
observation that he didn’t want them “to 
die from paralysis by analysis.” 

At a press conference, spokesmen showed 
that the clergymen already are backing up 
their preaching with action. They reported: 

Consideration is being given to an anti- 
discrimination clause in church-related con- 
tracts. 

HOUSING ORDER ASKED 


Archbishop O'Boyle estimated churches 
may spend $40 million a year in the Washing- 
ton area on construction. The Catholic 
church itself spends $5 to $7 million a year on 
church and school buildings in the area, 
he said. 

The housing committee already has voted 
to send an appeal to the District Commis- 
sioners to issue an anti-discrimination hous- 
ing order without delay. 

The group’s apprentice training commit- 
tee is cooperating with the Labor Department 
to develop opportunities for apprentice train- 
ing and merit promotion for Negroes in 
the construction trades. 

A program of exchange visits betwen white 
and Negro families will be expanded, and a 
full-time executive secretary may be hired 
to carry out the visitation program on an 
interreligious basis. 

The Reverend David G. Colwell, president 
of the Greater Washington Council of 
Churches, noted that the issue of housing 
discrimination is “greater than an ordi- 
nance,” 

“It is also a group of persons that live in 
a neighborhood,” he emphasized. “We need 
persons in the community to act out their 
religious professions in their own neighbor- 
hood and as they themselves are involved in 
buying, selling and renting real estate.” 


STUBBORN PROBLEM 


Bishop Williams singled out discrimina- 
tion in apprentice training as one of the 
major concerns of the Negro community. It 
has been “a very stubborn problem,” he 
said, and has contributed to many Negro 
youths dropping out of schools because they 
know doors of opportunity are shut to them. 

The local committee grew out of a meet- 
ing held by Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
leaders in Chicago last January. One of the 
recommendations of this National Confer- 
ence on Religion and Race was that com- 
munities unite the “local forces of religion” 
in a struggle to bring about racial justice, 
charity, and understanding. 

The full list follows: 

Chairman: The Most Reverend Patrick A. 
O'Boyle, archbishop, Catholic archdiocese 
of Washington. 

Cochairman: Bishop William F. Creighton, 
Episcopal diocese of Washington; Biskop 
John Wesley Lord, Methodist Conference; 
Bishop Smallwood E. Williams, Bible Way 
Church Worldwide; and Rabbi Lewis A. 
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Weintraub, president, Washington Board of 
Rabbis. 

Steering Committee 

The Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, New Bethel 

Baptist Church; Isaac Franck, executive di- 
rector, Jewish Community Council of Greater 
Washington; Rev. Dr. E. Franklin Jack- 
son, John Wesley AME Zion Church; Dr, 
Virgil E. Lowder, executive director; Council 
of Churches of Greater Washington; Aubrey 
Robinson Jr., Protestant layman; Msgr. John 
S. Spence, director of education, Catholic 
Archdiocese. 

Standing committees 

Person-to-Person Communication 


Chairman: Dr. E. Franklin Jackson, the 
Reverend Dr. E, L. Harrison, Shiloh Baptist 
Church; Dr. Duncan Howlett, All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church; Mrs. John Posey, St. Gabriel’s 
Catholic Church; Capt. Charles Stargel, Prot- 
estant layman; the Reverend Wayne Woods, 
Augustana Lutheran Church, 

Legal 

Chairman: John Moore, Catholic layman; 
Henry T. Alexander, Catholic layman; Rich- 
ard K. Lyon, president, Jewish Community 
Council of Greater Washington; Aubrey Rob- 
inson, Jr., Msgr. John Roeder, chancellor, 
Catholic Archdiocese of Washington. 

Employment 

Chairman: Msgr. George Gingras, Sts, Paul 
and Augustine Catholic Church; Julian 
Dugas, Protestant layman; the Reverend 
Quinland Gordon, Church of the Atonement 
(Episcopal); Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman, Tem- 
ple Sinai; Robert G. McGuire, Catholic lay- 
man; Canon Richard Williams, Episcopal Di- 
ocese of Washington. 


Housing 

Chairman: The Reverend Walter E. Faun- 
troy; Floyd Agostinelli, Catholic layman; 
William Calomiris, Greek Orthodox layman; 
Rabbi Harry J. Kaufman, president, Rabbin- 
ical Council of Washington; the Reverend 
Jefferson P. Rogers, Church of the Redeemer 
(Presbyterian). 

Welfare 

Chairman: Sterling Tucker, Protestant lay- 
man; Msgr. Leo J. Coady, director, Catholic 
Charities of Washington; the Reverend David 
G. Colwell, president, Council of Churches of 
Greater Washington; Dr. Virgil E. Lowder, 
Mintener Bradshaw, Protestant layman. 

Education 

Chairman: Harry N. Rosenfield, Jewish 
layman; Dr. William A. Banner, Protestant 
layman; the Reverend Theodore Bowen, Cal- 
vary Methodist Church; the Reverend Dr. 
Theodore S. Ledbetter, Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church; the Reverend Dr. Russell O. 
Stroup, Georgetown Presbyterian Church. 


Public Relations 


Chairman: Edward B. Lyman, Catholic 
layman; Isaac Franck; George Hartford, 
Catholic layman; Dr. John H. Satterwhite, 
Wesley Theological Seminary; Monsignor 
Spence. 

The committee is still in the process of 
formation, A few additional members will 
be named shortly. 


THE VOICES oF CONSCIENCE 

The formation of an Interreligious Com- 
mittee on Race Relations is immensely in- 
spiring and hopeful. Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish spiritual leaders in the Capital 
have joined to undertake what is essentially 
a religious responsibility—an awakening of 
the American conscience to the immorality 
of racial discrimination. 

This ts really the key to the race problem— 
& recognition that it is in essence a moral 
problem, a choice between good and evil. 
So much has been said about the social and 
economic consequences of a failure to come 
to grips with discrimination, so much atten- 
tion has been given to the niceties of law 
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and politics, that the root of the matter has 
been largely forgotten. The root of the mat- 
ter is that denial of rights and opportunities 
to any man is a denial of justice and of 
human brotherhood. 

To make Americans understand this is a 
vital office of religion. Once it is understood, 
the healing influences of conciliation and 
persuasion can administer their medicine. 
Once it is understood, political leadership 
can work out speedy and effective remedies. 

It is no overstatement to say that the 
eradication of racial discrimination is one 
of the most momentous problems facing 
America today. If it can point a way to the 
solution of this problem, religion will point 
the way to a liberation of the human spirit. 


U.S. ENTRY INTO SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT FIELD 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the President announced that he 
was committing this Nation to enter the 
world competition to produce the world’s 
fastest supersonic air transport. 

This decision will be accepted by the 
American people as a necessary one if 
this Nation is to preserve its position as 
a major air carrier and as a major pro- 
ducer of civilian aircraft, which, in turn, 
has contributed substantially to the 
superiority of our military air capacity. 

The President's statement, apparently 
spontaneous as it was, perhaps came as 
a surprise to many, both in and out of 
the administration, who had been asso- 
ciated with the development of the 
supersonic aircraft concept. 

Some time ago the administration re- 
quested the Bureau of the Budget, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the Department of Defense, 
and the Federal Aviation Agency to ini- 
tiate studies concerning the feasibility 
of developing a supersonic transport. 
My information at this time indicates 
that only one report has been completed, 
namely, that of the Federal Aviation 
Agency and that the results of this re- 
port were indecisive and presented sev- 
eral alternative proposals. Reports from 
other agencies have not been made and 
this Presidential decision, coming as it 
did, on the day following the announce- 
ment that a major American airline 
would purchase supersonic aircraft from 
British and French firms raises a ques- 
tion as to whether or not the President’s 
decisions represented the product of 
sound engineering and economic analy- 
sis or a tardy response to a need that our 
airline industry and the governments of 
other major powers, including the 
U.S.S.R., have long recognized. 

The development of supersonic air- 
craft undoubtedly will require such a 
large expenditure of funds and the con- 
solidation of such a tremendous amount 
of technical and industrial capacity that 
its development is beyond the capability 
of private industry alone. Government 
participation is essential. 

This fact raises two interesting points: 

First, undoubtedly a significant factor 
in the administration’s delay in reach- 
ing a decision to go ahead with the Gov- 
ernment’s participation in the develop- 
ment of this superaircraft has been 
based upon its tremendous cost and re- 
lationship of that great cost to our enor- 
mous expenditures for defense and 
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space. Recognizing this fact, a real 
paradox develops: On the one hand, we 
recognize the United States carries the 
major portion of the free world’s defense 
in thermonuclear missile delivery sys- 
tems, in NATO, and a major share of 
the cost of policing the peace through 
the United Nations and in unilateral ac- 
tions. We also observe, on the other 
hand, two nations which have committed 
their resources with their private indus- 
tries to develop supersonic aircraft, 
which are in turn sold to an American 
company. These same two countries, 
England and France, are as of this 
month, over $17 million in arrears in 
their payments to the United Nations 
and have not fulfilled their commit- 
ments to the NATO Alliance. 

While this Nation apparently delays 
its decision to build such a supersonic 
aircraft because of our enormous defense 
expenditures, other nations failing to ful- 
fill their defense commitments are placed 
in a better competitive position with 
American industry. 

Perhaps this inconsistency will chip 
away at our world prestige, but of 
greater importance is the adverse effect 
upon our balance of payments and still 
more important, the loss of confidence 
on the part of our people in their na- 
tional policymakers. 

The second factor is that we now 
launch upon another major technologi- 
cal and industrial race with a delayed 
start. This undertaking provides us 
with a new opportunity to insure that 
this adventure is carried forth with the 
kind of efficiency and capability which 
will restore public confidence in the abil- 
ity of its Government to undertake these 
bold ventures in cooperation with private 
enterprise. 

At this point, I am compelled to ob- 
serve that the manner in which this 
program is now being initiated could 
well embark us upon the same course of 
development which has produced the 
controversy surrounding the procure- 
ment of the military all-service fighter 
known as the TFX. 

Until the report is rendered by the In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, I shall not 
criticize or condemn those involved in 
the TFX controversy. Yet the Nation 
has been told that the civilian chiefs in 
the Pentagon selected an aircraft more 
expensive to produce and less capable in 
performance over the unanimous recom- 
mendations of military personnel long 
experienced in this field. I would note 
that if this is the price we must pay in 
order to preserve civilian authority over 
the military then it must be paid—be- 
cause whatever mistakes and errors of 
judgment may be made by the civilian 
heads of the Defense Department, I am 
persuaded that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of civilian authority over the mili- 
tary is essential. 

Let us hope that upon completion of 
this undertaking the final product will 
not be the result of the same agonizing 
procedure to which the TFX has been 
submitted. Let us hope that the efforts 
of this country in this instance will 
produce a safe, supersonic aircraft which 
is profitable to operate and which will 
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be, without question, superior in per- 
formance. 

On February 28 of this year, Senator 
Case, of New Jersey, introduced two bills, 
S. 960 and S. 961, which were designed 
to assure that the awarding of contracts 
for work such as that involved in the de- 
velopment of this aircraft would be based 
upon technical competence and would 
be above reproach for reasons of in- 
fluence unrelated to competence. These 
bills would, first, require that a record be 
maintained, open to public inspection, of 
all ex parte communications, whether 
written or oral, in regard to a defense or 
space contract by anyone, including 
Members of Congress or the executive 
branch, other than the bidder; second, 
require full, complete, and prompt pub- 
lic disclosure of the basis on which a 
negotiated contract award is made, ex- 
cept for information classified for 
security provision, or where forbidden by 
existing law; third, establish a special 
joint House-Senate committee author- 
ized to review defense and space con- 
tract awards, with primary attention to 
negotiated contracts.—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, February 28, 1963, page 3214. 

It seems to me that this legislation 
becomes more appropriate as we embark 
on this new program. I want to con- 
gratulate Senator Case for his diligence 
in producing the bills which he spon- 
sored. I do have some concern, however, 
as to whether these two bills will be broad 
enough to cover the development pro- 
gram involved in producing a supersonic 
aircraft. This is particularly true in view 
of the fact that the administration has 
obviously not secured the recommenda- 
tions regarding the plane's development 
from the Department of Defense, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Lacking a clear decision on this point it 
is not possible to determine whether 
Senator Case’s bills are at this point 
adequate to cover this program. At the 
proper time I will propose amendments 
to Senator Case’s bills, amendments to 
which I am sure will agree, which will 
make certain that the controversies sur- 
rounding the TFX are not carried over 
to the supersonic aircraft. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I have listened intently to the major ad- 
dress delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON]. 
It is a very informative, very thought- 
ful, and very important statement. I 
sincerely hope that the Senators who are 
not present in the Chamber will read his 
speech in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I commend him for the statement he 
has made repeatedly that civilian au- 
thority must always be supreme over the 
military in this country. That is what 
was provided by the framers of our Con- 
stitution. It cannot be reaffirmed too 
often in the Senate. Personally I feel 
that there is no penalty that we as 
Americans should not be prepared to pay 
in order to preserve civilian authority 
over the military. 

I commend the Senator from Kansas 
and I congratulate him upon an excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 
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NUCLEAR TESTING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a week 
ago last Monday, a Senate resolution 
sponsored by the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], but cosponsored by a number of 
other Senators, including myself, was 
offered on the subject of a test-ban 
treaty. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
As a cosponsor of the resolution, I hope 
that hearings will promptly be held and 
that the resolution will be favorably 
reported. 

The purport of the resolution was to 
express the sense of the Senate in sup- 
port of a test-ban treaty confined to 
testing in the atmosphere and under 
water, but excluding testing under- 
ground, and leaving unmentioned pos- 
sible testing in outer space. Although 
I cosponsor the resolution and say again 
that I hope it will be adopted, I now 
wish to make some comments and some 
qualifications. 

In the first place, I believe that test- 
ing in outer space should be added to the 
area to be covered by the treaty. I 
do not believe there is much, if any, re- 
sponsible scientific opinion which be- 
lieves that nuclear testing in outer space 
can be conducted without detection by 
nations other than the nation conduct- 
ing the tests. Nor do I believe that 
there is much, if any, scientific opinion 
which would hold that the enormous ex- 
pense of testing in outer space would be 
justified by any pragmatic or practical 
results which would be of aid in increas- 
ing the nuclear capability of the testing 
nation. 

In the second place, while I support 
the resolution, hoping that it will be 
amended in committee as I have just in- 
dicated, I feel impelled to point out that 
this proposal is already before the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, hay- 
ing been tabled there by the United 
States of America last August. Our 
proposal of last August is substantially 
similar to the Dodd-Humphrey resolu- 
tion. Moreover, as long as 5 years 
ago, we submitted to the Russians com- 
parable proposals. 

My recollection is that the first Sena- 
tor to endorse such a proposal was AL- 
BERT GORE of Tennessee, who made the 
suggestion on the floor of the Senate 
several years ago, after returning from 
a disarmament conference at which a 
test-ban treaty was under consideration. 

Third, I feel impelled to point out 
that there seems little, if any, chance 
that the Russians would agree to a 
treaty along the lines suggested in the 
Dodd-Humphrey resolution. For the 
past 5 years, the Russians have consist- 
ently said “nyet” to such a suggestion. 
One can only speculate as to their rea- 
sons for that position. Certainly, I 
have no secret information that would 
make me capable of fully assessing either 
Russian capabilities or Russian inten- 
tions. But one can speculate that in all 
probability the Russians are not inter- 
ested in such a treaty, because they real- 
ly are not any good at testing under- 
ground. I think the information is in 
the public domain that the Russians 
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have conducted few tests underground 
so far, and that there is good reason to 
believe that those tests were not particu- 
larly successful. It requires a large 
amount of know-how to test success- 
fully underground. It takes much ex- 
pense to prepare an underground testing 
site, where underground nuclear explo- 
sions can be conducted without immedi- 
ately being detected by opposite number 
countries. So far, the Russians have in- 
dicated very little interest in creating 
for themselves a capability of under- 
ground testing which would prove fruit- 
ful of pragmatic results. 

On the other hand, the Russians know 
that we are quite good at underground 
testing, for we have made public the re- 
sults of a good many of our tests. We 
have publicly stated that we intended 
in due course to continue them, although 
I am happy to say that the tests which 
were to have taken place last month were 
temporarily postponed by the President 
in the hope of getting a test-ban agree- 
ment. 

The principal useful results of under- 
ground nuclear testing are to develop 
tactical nuclear weapons. I believe it 
is the present philosophy of the Russian 
armed forces that tactical nuclear weap- 
ons are not of much use, for the reason 
that if they are once used, an all-out 
nuclear war would inevitably develop, 
a war in which intercontinental ballistic 
missiles having nuclear warheads would 
be utilized. 

Therefore, there is good ground for 
believing that the Russians think the ex- 
pense of further developing tactical 
nuclear weapons by underground test- 
ing is unwarranted, since their use would 
trigger an all-out nuclear war. 

So I am not at all sanguine that much 
will come from the suggestion embodied 
in the Dodd-Humphrey resolution. How- 
ever, it is worth pointing out—and this 
is the principal reason why I join in 
sponsoring the resolution—that such a 
treaty would have a far better change of 
ratification by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate than would the type of nuclear- 
test-ban treaty which has been under 
such vigorous public discussion during 
the past several months. Such a treaty, 
which would ban tests in all elements— 
underground, outer space, underwater, 
and in the atmosphere—would, in the 
opinion of the preponderant scientific 
brains in this country, still require a sig- 
nificant number of onsite inspections 
and several seismic detection stations 
constructed on the soil of the opposite 
number country. The Russians and the 
Executive arm of our Government are 
not far apart as regards arriving at an 
agreement with respect to such a treaty, 
although there are a number of very im- 
portant details to be worked out with 
respect to the nature of the procedures 
in connection with onsite inspections, 
and although there remain to be settled 
a number of important details with 
respect to the construction of and ac- 
cess to the seismic detection stations to 
be built on the soil of the opposite num- 
ber country. Nevertheless, one would 
would think that if agreement were 
reached as to the number of such sta- 
tions and the number of onsite inspec- 
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tions, the details and procedures which- 
I have just mentioned could be speedily 
agreed upon. 

The Russians have offered two or 
three onsite inspections, and we have 
offered seven. ‘Therefore, the gap is a 
very narrow one; and it would seem that 
this gap could be bridged if the Russians 
would budge—although they would have 
to budge a considerable distance—and 
if our government would budge a litile, 
again—only a very little inasmuch as 
our government has already made a sub- 
stantial decrease in the number of in- 
spections upon which it would insist. 

It should be pointed out that the rea- 
son why our representatives have so de- 
creased the number of inspections our 
country would require is that during the 
last few years the art of seismic detection 
has progressed so substantially that it is 
now unnecessary to have very many on- 
site inspections or very many seismic de- 
tection stations located on the soil of the 
opposite number country. This is be- 
cause national detection stations located 
on our own soil or on the soil of our allies 
are competent to detect and to distin- 
guish between suspicious seismic events 
which might take place on the soil of 
Soviet Russia—to such an extent that it 
can readily be determined whether they 
are earthquakes or whether they are nu- 
clear explosions. With only a limited 
number of onsite inspections, we could 
be reasonably well assured that cheat- 
ing in connection with underground test- 
ing was not occurring. 

Perhaps it is desirable to add what 
everyone knows—namely, that testing 
under water or in the atmosphere and, in 
the overwhelming number of cases, in 
outer space can be detected by national 
detection stations erected on our own soil 
or on the soil of our allies. 

Therefore, I am of the view that there 
is a far better prospect of negotiating a 
test-ban treaty which will encompass all 
four elements—outer space, the atmos- 
phere, under water, and underground 
than there is to negotiate the kind of 
treaty which I am sure would readily be 
ratified by the Senate, and which is em- 
bodied in the Dodd-Humphrey resolution 
which I join in sponsoring. 

The difficulty with the broader treaty 
is, of course, that there is grave doubt 
whether such a treaty would be ratified 
by the Senate, even if it were negotiated 
by the President. With this situation 
in mind, I speak today. 

Of course we should make every effort 
to persuade the Russians to accept the 
kind of treaty embodied in the Dodd- 
Humphrey resolution. We could hope 
the Russians would change their minds, 
and would go along. If they did, we 
would be reasonably “in the clear,” for, 
as I have said before, such a treaty would, 
in my opinion, be ratified by the Senate 
without too much difficulty—assuming, 
of course, that it had behind it the strong 
support of the President of the United 
States. 

However, I suggest that if this effort 
is again made, but again fails, we should 
nonetheless press forward for a more 
comprehensive type of treaty. I also 
suggest that the genie is not out of the 
bottle, even though the President sug- 
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gested he is, and that the genie will not 
be out of the bottle for some time. 

It is true that France has acquired a 
nuclear capability, and that in the near 
future Communist China probably will 
acquire a more primitive type of nuclear 
capability. In all likelihood Russia will 
again test nuclear bombs in the atmos- 
phere. I think that would be unjustified, 
and not in the interest of world peace, 
and uncalled for by any basic situation. 
Nevertheless, even so, I believe that even 
if Russia does so we should persist and, 
in the next few years, might negotiate a 
satisfactory test-ban treaty—and I be- 
lieve that our proposal at Geneva is such 
a treaty—which could be agreed to by 
both Russia and the United States. 

I also believe it would be possible, all 
things considered, with the support of 
the United Nations, the other major 
powers, and the underdeveloped nations, 
to bring such pressure upon France, and 
later upon Communist China, that they 
could be compelled to join in such a test- 
ban treaty. So I hope this effort will 
be continued. 

Mr. President, I speak today because 
the real problem is the U.S. Senate, and 
the real danger is that the military- 
industrial complex, against which ex- 
President Eisenhower so explicitly warn- 
ed us less than a year ago, with its allies 
in the House of Representatives and in 
the Senate, will be able to create in the 
Senate, and to some extent in the coun- 
try, a climate of opinion which will make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for this 
body to ratify such a treaty if it is sub- 
mitted to us by the President of the 
United States. 

Therefore, I say the first and the high- 
est priority should be given to efforts to 
assure an open and extensive debate in 
depth on the merits of such a test-ban 
treaty, so that as our negotiators at 
Geneva press forward next month, next 
fall, next winter, and next spring, in 
their efforts to obtain such a treaty, they 
can be assured that the organs of Amer- 
ican Government will stand behind them 
and will support them if they return to 
us with such a treaty. 

Accordingly I suggest that it is time 
for the President to speak out. It is 
time for those of us who support the 
President to continue to speak out. 

I am gravely concerned about the 
secret hearings now being conducted in 
the Subcommittee on Preparedness of the 
Committee on the Armed Services. Since 
those hearings are conducted in secret, 
I do not know what is being said, I have 
gone out of my way not to find out, be- 
cause I do not wish to have access to 
secret information to which my formal 
duties do not entitle me, and informa- 
tion which, if I had it, I might later be 
accused of having illegally leaked. But 
I do know that the service Secretaries— 
the Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, high military officials— 
have been called before that subcommit- 
tee, for that information has been in the 
press. I am fearful that the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, the Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, and a number 
of other high ranking advisers of the 
President who unanimously recommend- 
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ed to him that he should table at Geneva 
the treaty which he did table covering 
a test ban will not be given or will not 
take an adequate opportunity to bring 
his case before the people of the United 
States. I have already recommended to 
the able chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that he should hold 
open hearings on this general subject so 
that the point of view of the President 
of the United States might more clearly 
be laid before the Senate and before the 
people of the United States. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] has assured me that in due 
course such hearings will be held. I 
hope that a further and detailed briefing 
will be given to all Senators who are 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy concerning the position 
of the administration with respect to the 
test-ban treaty which we have tabled at 
Geneva, in order that they may know 
in intimate detail why the President did 
present, on behalf of the United States, 
such a treaty—who advised him to do so, 
who, if anyone, urged him not to do so, 
and why he and his principal advisers 
believe that such a treaty is in the best 
interests of the United States, and would 
better protect our national security than 
an unlimited continuation of the arms 
race with its nuclear terror, as is the 
present situation. 

Until those things are done, we are in 
danger that the Russians would shift 
position, would accept our treaty pro- 
posal, that it would be signed, brought 
back to the Senate and rejected, because 
we could not summon two-thirds of all 
Senators present and voting to support 
the President of the United States, his 
Secretary of Defense, his Secretary of 
State, and the Director of his Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. I hope 
that tragedy will not come to pass. For 
that reason, I speak today. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RESTRAINT OF THOMAS SOULES, 
U.S. CITIZEN, IN ECUADOR 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared relating to 
Thomas Soules, U.S. citizen, who has 
not been permitted to leave Ecuador, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON THOMAS SOULES, U.S. CITIZEN 
Nor PERMITTED To LEAVE ECUADOR 

I am greatly concerned over the official 
restraints placed on the departure from 
Ecuador of a constituent of my State, 
Thomas Soules, I have taken up this mat- 
ter with the Department of State and dis- 
cussed it on May 31 with our Ambassador 
to Ecuador who is visiting Washington. The 
facts revealed by these conversations are as 
follows: 

After serving as port captain of the Port 
of Guayaquil for more than 4 years Mr. 
Soules’ contract was terminated on March 
28, 1963. He was summoned to testify be- 
fore a congressional committee on the oper- 
ations of the Port of Guayaquil and did so 
on May 7. His testimony was controversial 
and antagonized many people in Ecuador. 
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He was not permitted to sail with his family 
from Guayaquil and was placed under ar- 
rest on May 11. He was released on May 13 
under a writ of habeas corpus and the 
charges, which have not yet been clearly de- 
fined, were at that time dropped, Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Soules was not allowed to leave 
Ecuador and an order for his detention was 

again issued. So far as the Embassy has 
been able to ascertain this action was based 
on Mr. Soules’ alleged failure to return the 
master key to the port and it has continued 
in effect despite evidence that the key was, 
in fact, returned. 

The Ambassador has described to me his 
strong representations to the highest offi- 
cials in the Government over what he con- 
siders to be the lack of justification under 
Ecuadorean law for Mr, Soules’ detention and 
denial of the right to return to his own 
country. Although the Ambassador consist- 
ently received assurances that this unfor- 
tunate matter would be promptly resolved, 
the detention order against Mr. Soules is 
still in effect and he is still unable to leave 
Ecuador. 

Iam appalled that a citizen of the United 
States is being subjected to persecution be- 
cause of testimony given before an Ecua- 
dorean congressional committee and that he 
is apparently not being given the protection 
to which he is entitled under Ecuadorean 
law. I am appalled to learn that this can 
happen in a friendly country with which we 
have traditionally maintained close and 
cordial relations. I am appalled that the 
most vigorous representations by our Em- 
bassy in Ecuador have not been sufficient to 
effect Mr. Soules’ departure despite the lack 
of adequate charges against him under 
Ecuadorean law. I would like to express my 
vigorous protest over this denial of justice 
to a citizen of my State and to call upon the 
Department of State to continue in its efforts 
to bring about his prompt departure from 
Ecuador, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHEL] is on his way to the 
Chamber. Therefore, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THREE WORLDS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. JACKSON] 
and I were invited to speak before the 
17th Conference of the Aerospace In- 
dustries Association of America, Inc., at 
the Inn at Williamsburg, Va. 

The members of this organization are 
responsible for a far-flung American in- 
dustrial and scientific complex whose 
productivity in great part serves the 
needs of American defense. 

I ask unanimous consent that a par- 
tial text of my address before that as- 
sociation on May 23, 1963, may be 
printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the partial 
text was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THREE WORLDS 

This may not be with me, but it 

has struck me that it is highly fitting that 
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you, the engineers of so much of our world 
of tomorrow, are meeting today in this won- 

derfully preserved world of yesterday. 
For there is much we can learn from the 
and proud past, in 


past, a distinguished 
building a better America of tomorrow. 

Our heritage of freedom, our institutions 
of representative government, our traditions 
of free competitive enterprise are just a few 
of the historic principles which provide the 
framework on which to build continually 
and continuously. 

Recently, however, I have been somewhat 
severe with some of our population who re- 
fuse to live in anything but the past. These 
Americans want to repeal income taxes. 
They want, in effect, to abolish the Supreme 
Court by superimposing a so-called Court of 
the Union. They want to grant even more 
power to the rural constituencies, which al- 
ready possess an imbalance of power. They 
want to return to the isolation of the 1800's 
and to gunboat diplomacy. 

There is, I am afraid, no isolation from in- 
tercontinental missiles. 

And if we are, indeed, to progress, there 
can be no isolation, either, from the world 
of today. 

These people live everywhere in America. 
Some are in Congress. This may be one rea- 
son that Congress labors so often under the 
rules of the past and why progress is often 
slow. The ancient filibuster, which permits 
a tiny minority to overrule the majority, is 
an example. 

The man who refuses to face up to the 
world of today—and consequently makes lit- 
tle or no contribution to the world of to- 
morrow—has no appreciation in the slight- 
est that one Polaris submarine carries three 
times the power of all the bombs dropped 
in World War II. 

He has no awareness that nothing is out- 
side our grasp; that our choice is either the 
most spectacular life we have ever known— 
or the most spectacular cremation. 

He is much like the Congressman, who, 
at the turn of the century, introduced a 
bill to shut down the Patent Office. For, he 
said, everything of consequence had 
been invented, hadn't it? 

But, in talking to you today, I would like 
to concentrate instead on some of the prob- 
lems that you, representing the world of 
tomorrow, face, not in the future, but right 
now—today. 

In the world of today and tomorrow the 
first line of American defense is not limited 
to the jungles of southeast Asia, to the silent 
sentry on the free world side of the Berlin 
wall or to the men of our strategic retafia- 
tory forces, above us and at sea. It in- 
cludes the dynamics of American private 
industry. It is on industry—its laboratories 
and the universities whose graduates staff 
our industrial-scientific complex—that our 
Nation largely depends for the conception, 
research, development, and production of the 
defensive armament and the space systems 
vital to the preservation of the country. 

As you gentlemen well know, the rela- 
tionship between the national security estab- 
lishment and private industry—largely un- 
written and deeply human—is a changing 
one, often dependent on personalities in- 
volved at various points in time. Both 
parties—Government and private industry— 
must always be aware of their responsibilities 
to each other and to the public at large. 
For the Government to stifle creative initia- 
tive by attempting to detail or to restrict 
in advance the route American ingenuity is 
to follow in reaching a given end, is a viola- 
tion of the tradition of science and ideas. 
It is also bad business in terms of getting 
the job done, and achieving those tech- 
nological breakthroughs which have occurred 
throughout our  history—breakthroughs 
largely unpredicted and unpredictable until 
the right combination of brains, materials, 
and luck come together. 
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Our national security establishment, and 
private industry, too, have a bility 
to Congress and to the American people to 
see that the taxpayer’s dollar is t as 
wisely and as effectively as possible. But 
I do not believe that the attempt to bring 
fiscal responsibility and coordinated plan- 
ning to national security matters is irrecon- 
cilable with the whole tradition of unre- 
stricted science, research, and development. 
Good will and good judgment can keep it 
from being so. 

Our patent policy is another significant 
example of the problems we must resolve to- 
day if we are to grope effectively with the 
world of tomorrow. Here we are, in 1963, at 
a time when anything is possible, yet we 
still do not have a consistent government- 
wide policy with respect to dealing with the 
inventions underwritten, in whole or in part, 
by public funds. The controversy over the 
proper policy for our Government to follow 
in dealing with the patents which grow 
out of such inventions has increased in 
direct proportion to the almost unbelievable 
growth of Federal research and development 


programs. 

Much emotion has been in by 
both sides to this controversy. Regrettably, 
the technical complexities of patent law and 
practice prevent easy understanding of the 
issues involved. Suffice it to say, that as a 
Senator, I do not believe that the correct 
approach lies either with those who would 
have the Government take title to any and 
all inventions, primary and secondary, which 
arise from a Government research contract, 
or with those in industry who feel that the 
Government has no concern in this matter 
at all. 

Of course, the people of the Nation do have 
a concern—a great concern—where public 
funds are being spent. And the Government 
has an obligation to the taxpayers and to 
industry itself to assure that products de- 
veloped solely with the taxpayer's funds are 
not withheld from the market or used to 
promote monopoly. 

But Government also has an obligation to 
our economy, and to the future of our 
society, to scrutinize the effects of its policies 
in terms of the technological and scientific 
requirements of our time and beyond. I be- 
lieve a policy can, and should, be developed 
to encourage, not to discourage, free, private, 
competitive enterprise in America, in defense 
and space procurement, as elsewhere. I be- 
lieve a policy ought to be enunciated which 
would unleash the constitutional incentives 
to creativity, devised over a century and 
three-quarters ago when Congress was 
authorized “to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive rights to their respective writing 
and discoveries.” 

Such a policy requires, first, government- 
wide consistency. I think it is completely 
untenable for American industry to be faced 
with one type of patent policy when dealing 
with NASA—a policy set forth in section 305 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, adopted behind closed House-Senate 
conference doors, with no hearings and no 
debate—and another type of patent policy 
when dealing with the Department of 
Defense. 

At a time when our Nation has made a 
major national commitment which calls for 
the most effective utilization of the scientific 
and engineering resources of the United 
States in the peaceful conquest of space, it 
is quite unconscionable to hinder the ful- 
fillment of that commitment by a NASA 
type policy which vests title in the Govern- 
ment with only a possibility of waiver dan- 
gled before the successful contractor and his 
people. Besides consistency, such a policy 
should be in harmony with the historic 
practices of a free enterprise system. It 
should reflect an understanding of the struc- 
ture of American industry. 
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The concept of Government ownership of 
patents is a radical departure from the tradi- 
tion and the history of the American patent 
system, In my view, the Subcommittee on 
Patents and Scientific Inventions of the 
House Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics, after 3 years of hearings, correctly con- 
cluded that “present space patent policies 
damage small business, cost the taxpayers 
money, dilute the national effort to be first 
in space and waste the products of scientific 
research as a result of the reluctance to 
market new inventions without the neces- 
sary patent protection.” 

The argument of the zealots of a Govern- 
ment title policy is essentially that the 
public interest demands that what the Gov- 
ernment pays for it should own. This argu- 
ment, with its superficial appeal, is difficult 
to combat. But it is seriously misleading. 
Only in rare instances has the Government 
borne all or even the major costs of develop- 
ing inventions. The Government awards re- 
search contracts based on the experience, 
knowledge, and skill of a particular research 
and development organization. Presumably, 
the Government takes advantage of an or- 
ganizational situation in existence, in being. 
It puts up money in order to translate the 
know-how and ideas of the contractor into 
knowledge critically necessary to the Govern- 
ment. That is what the Government bar- 
gains for and what the taxpayer pays for. 

Given these conditions, I think title should 
remain with those who create the invention 
while the Government receives in all such 
cases a royalty-free license to use the results 
arising from a Federal research contract, in- 
cluding any patentable inventions, The 
Government should also be free to make use 
of those results by utilizing any manufac- 
turer it chooses in accordance with existing 
law and procurement regulations. But to 
take title is to impair, most seriously, the 
incentive to create, and to deny the small 
contractor his one historic protection against 
his large competition—a patent. 

Besides consistency and harmony with the 
free enterprise system, such a new approach 
calls for a procedure to determine the relative 
equities involved between the Government's 
interest and the company’s and the indi- 
vidual inventor's interest. 

Perhaps an independent board of public- 
spirited citizens who have had experience 
in scientific research and American indus- 
try should be established in each department 
to determine initially the relative equities 
involved. Such a determination by either 
the board or agency administrator should 
be subject to judicial review in a Federal 
district court. 

In any event, an end should come to the 
present haphazard approach of legislating 
behind closed doors as in the case of section 
305, and in the more recent vexing attempts 
to attach Government-title riders to in- 
numerable bills before the Senate, always 
without benefit of hearings and always when 
few Senators are on the floor. The proper 
committee to explore this controversial ques- 
tion thoroughly is Senator MCCOLELLAN’S Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights. 

Senator McCLEeLLAN has introduced S. 1290 
as a basis for discussion and hearings. I 
commend your attention to this legislation. 
You might not agree with all of it; neither 
do I. But it is a start and with good faith 
this legislation can be fashioned in a con- 
structive manner, Then once again, Ameri- 
can industry will be able to use to the fullest 
extent its skill, its ingenuity, and its experi- 
ence in developing new and improved ma- 
chinery and devices so basic to our national 
security. 

A recurring concern to me, and I am sure 
to you, is the attempt of some legislators 
and some administrators to undermine the 
effectiveness of the defense procurement 
program of this Nation by trying to use it 
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as a social planning tool. While I dislike 
imputing the motives of some of my col- 
leagues, I am compelled to conclude, based 
on some of their legislative proposals in the 
defense procurement area, that jealousy, 
envy, and the understandably parochial and 
political concern for the local welfare, rather 
than for the national security, are upper- 
most in their minds. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION RULES FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS PROCUREMENTS 


I believe that the Department of Defense 
can have only one criterion in defense pro- 
curement: How to secure, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, the highest quality hardware and 
systems of defense for America and for the 
free world. Some of my colleagues, noting 
that almost a quarter of the Nation’s prime 
defense procurement contracts are awarded 
to firms headquartered in California, con- 
clude, like Chicken Little, that “the sky is 
falling.” They fail to mention that much of 
the fabrication takes place in plants located 
in other States, or that much of it is sub- 
contracted out to other firms. One study 
shows that 50 percent of the subcontracts 
are performed outside of California, where 
the prime contract has been placed within 
my State. 

Early in the present administration, Presi- 
dent Kennedy directed the Defense Depart- 
ment to alter its administrative machinery 
in order to channel defense contracts to 
firms located in labor surplus areas. The 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration were instructed to es- 
tablish set-asides solely for labor surplus 
areas. 

I vigorously protested this directive. The 
Comptroller General of the United States in 
a formal, written opinion to me supported 
my position, This is the position which has 
consistently been taken by Congress in each 
annual defense appropriation act since 1954: 
That no funds shall be used for the payment 
of a price differential on contracts made for 
the purpose of relieving economic disloca- 
tions. 

Following a White House meeting with the 
President, the directive was withdrawn and 
I was promised fairplay for California. I 
do not regard this as just fair play for Cali- 
fornia but rather it is also fairplay for 
American industry and for the American tax- 
payer. If political pressures ever were to 
determine the allocation of American defense 
contracts, it would indeed be a national 
tragedy. In this age of nuclear power, when 
at any moment, the defensive arrangements 
of free peoples might face sudden acts of 
aggression with all the horror of escalating 
violence, there can be no second best 
equipment. 

The Defense Department and American in- 
dustry with its far-flung capability, its com- 
petent industrial management, its creative 
scientists, and its skilled workers should 
have the sole obligation of giving America 
the very best and most efficient means to 
deter aggression, or, if aggression came, to 
beat it down. 

I am glad to be a coauthor of S. 961, a 
bill offered by my colleague from New Jersey, 
CLIFFORD Case, which would require that a 
record be maintained of all ex parte com- 
munications, written or oral, made in regard 
to a defense or space contract by anyone— 
other than potential bidders—and including 
Members of Congress or of the executive 
branch. The record would be open for 
public inspection, Attempted political pres- 
sures—or any pressures—ought to be laid on 
the table for all to see. 

In maintaining an above-the-board at- 
mosphere, you and your colleagues in the 
aerospace industry can play a vital role. 
More courage must be displayed when, if 
ever, it is clear that a competitor received a 
contract on other than the scientific and 
economic merits. All too often, I regret to 
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say, the attitude is, if one speaks out and 
protests, the Government agency involyed 
would retaliate on the next go-around. If 
you, with access to the information, do not 
help us correct this type of situation, our 
procurement program and our national se- 
curity can only suffer. 

Now, I have been talking at some length 
about just two of the domestic concerns of 
a U.S. Senator from California—two con- 
cerns I thought might be of major interest 
to you. You may disagree with the sub- 
stance of my remarks, 

Disagreement, indeed, is one of the health- 
iest signs that democracy and liberty con- 
tinue to flourish in our land. 

In time of gravest peril, such as war, unity 
is relatively easy to achieve among free peo- 
ple. Nationalistic goals are sublimated to 
the cause of survival. 

We sought to perpetuate the unity of our 
allies after the Second World War, by helping 
to create our Atlantic defense alliance, 
NATO. 

We encourage our fellow members to main- 
tain the unity which conflict brought to us 
by applying other ties to bind free people 
together: Trade and commerce, cultural ex- 
changes, political discussion to solve com- 
mon problems, 

We welcomed the creation of the Iron 
and Steel Community, Euratom, OECD, and 
finally, the Common Market. We looked for- 
ward hopefully to the possible establish- 
ment of a united states of Europe. 

Last July 4, the President of the United 
States spoke optimistically of an interde- 
pendence among the nations of the Atlantic 
Community. 

It is still true that in union there is 
strength. Our task is to eliminate and to 
prevent disunity and discord among our al- 
lies and ourselves. 

In his final volume of The History of World 
War II, entitled “Triumph and Tragedy,” the 
great Churchill sets forth its theme: 

“How the great democracies triumphed, 
and so were able to resume the follies which 
had so nearly cost them their life.” 

So, the follies continue, I sometimes think 
they proliferate. France refuses to approve 
the United Kingdom for membership in the 
Common Market. Our American markets in 
Western Europe suffer from restrictions, 
some of which are arbitrary in the extreme. 
Our trade suffers. So does our balance of 
payments. 

Our recently proposed multilateral nu- 
clear deterrent, the so-called mixed-manned 
force, faces mountainous difficulties. 

Obstacles to freedom and to collective se- 
curity are growing, many of them created by 
our own friends—and many of them created 
by ourselves. 

Self-government is surfeited with trouble; 
witness the violent racial eruptions within 
the United States, the vexatious disputes 
within our Defense Establishments, the 
sometimes bitter controversies on domestic 
issues, 

The handicap of free self-governing peo- 
ples is that we cannot always apply the 
same, unified, single-minded drive available 
to the totalitarian. 

Yet, gentlemen, I would be remiss if I 
did not tell you, that despite our burdens, I 
am confident. I am confident as we face the 
world of today. I am confident as I look 
back over our accomplishments and achieve- 
ments of the world of yesterday. 

And I am confident of our future in the 
world of tomorrow. 

One of my reasons is you. 

Your minds—and the minds of freemen 
everywhere—grapple for new discoveries to 
strengthen and preserve our Nation. And 
you are finding them. 

Someone said recently that science is the 
key to our defense. How true. 

Science, indeed, may be the key to our 
survival. Let us not fetter science, nor place 
it in chains. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


UNESCO POLICY ON PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on 
March 4 the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs of the For- 
eign Relations Committee held a hearing 
on the activities and procedures of 
UNESCO. The subcommittee devoted 
special attention to the problem of find- 
ing effective ways to insure that pub- 
lications of UNESCO would not be used 
as a vehicle for Soviet propaganda. 

At that time, Assistant Secretary Lu- 
cius Battle, representing the State De- 
partment, informed the subcommittee 
of several publications policy directives 
which were proposed for submission to 
the UNESCO Executive Board. Secre- 
tary Battle has now written to inform 
me that these proposals have been 
adopted in substance by the Board. 
They are intended to insure, and if prop- 
erly implemented by the Director Gen- 
eral and the Secretariat I think they 
will insure, that Soviet propaganda will 
be eliminated from UNESCO publica- 
tions. 


The letter also contains assurances 
that further action will be taken if close 
observation by our representatives dur- 
ing the next few months develops in- 
dications that it is required. 

These developments are gratifying to 
me personally, and I am confident that 
they will be welcome to other Senators 
who participated in the hearings, and to 
all who have been concerned with the 
problem. In order that the Recorp may 
show a more complete explanation of 
the changes in UNESCO policy which 
have been effected, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Secretary Bat- 
tle be printed in full following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 27, 1963. 

Hon, FRANK CHURCH, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, U.S. Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: You will recall that 

on March 4 of this year I appeared before 

the Senate Subcommittee on International 

Organization Affairs to discuss the general 

question of UNESCO publications, and other 

activities of the Organization. 

At that time, you and the other members 
of the subcommittee expressed considerable 
interest in what UNESCO is doing to keep its 
publications free of Soviet propaganda, and 
I told the subcommittee that we had sub- 
mitted five recommendations to UNESCO 
which we felt would accomplish this purpose. 
These recommendations, which I read into 
the record of our meeting, were considered, 
along with recommendations of other mem- 
ber states, by the UNESCO Executive Board 
at its recent meeting. 
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I am pleased to inform you that we were 
successful in having the Board adopt pub- 
lications policy directives which incorporate 
in large measure, the substance of our pro- 
posals. Two additional U.S. recommenda- 
tions, one proposing the establishment of a 
Publications Board within the UNESCO Sec- 
retariat and the other suggesting that direc- 
tives approved by the Board be given im- 
mediate effect, were also adopted. A copy of 
the resolution incorporating the Executive 
Board directives on the publications policy is 
enclosed. 

I believe the Executive Board resolution 
represents a real and constructive step 
toward elimination of Soviet propaganda 
from the Organization’s publications. Per- 
haps most important, the Executive Board’s 
resolution establishes for the first time cer- 
tain conditions which must be satisfied by 
every UNESCO publication, and defines the 


p to be served by the Organization's 
publishing activities. 
The tive Board's action advances our 


objectives in several specific ways, First, it 
states that publications should take the 
form of comparative studies, wherever possi- 
ble, rather than monographs. Although it 
does not prohibit publication of mono- 
graphs, the resolution requires that any such 
studies be directly relevant to specific pro- 
grams approved by the General Conference 
of UNESCO, and also that they be consonant 
with specific plans developed by the Secre- 
tariat. 

Second, it provides that all publications, 
except those expressing the official views of 
the Organization, shall include a statement 
disclaiming responsibility on the part of the 
Organization for the author’s point of view, 
the facts stated, or the opinions expressed 
therein. 

Third, it sets up specific rules with 
which authors of publications must comply. 
These rules provide that statements likely 
to offend Member States must be avoided, 
that publications should not be detrimental 
to international cooperation, and that con- 
troversial ideas should be presented con- 
structively, without derogatory inferences 
about those who disagree. 

Fourth, it establishes a Publications 
Board within the Secretariate to assist the 
Director General in putting the publica- 
tions policy directives into effect. 

And, finally, it provides that the criteria 
includes in the resolution be taken into ac- 
count in the execution of the current 
UNESCO program; that is, during 1963-64. It 
was originally planned that no action would 
be taken on the publications policy until the 
next General Conference, late in 1964. 

As I mentioned when I appeared before 
your subcommittee, I am convinced that the 
UNESCO Secretariat, by and large, has been 
reasonably successful in resisting Soviet at- 
tempts to inject propaganda into UNESCO 
publications. I think we can expect the Sec- 
retariat and the Director-General, himself, 
to continue to do so, to the best of their 
ability. Consequently, I feel that the most 
significant effect of the action taken by the 
Executive Board will be to strengthen the 
hand of the Secretariat in dealing with 
Soviet pressures. 

While I think the action taken will help 
insure that future UNESCO publications are 
objective, I am not completely satisfied with 
it. We had, as you know, recommended that 
UNESCO stop publishing monograph studies 
of purely national situations. Unfortunately, 
there was no support among the other mem- 
bers of the Executive Board for this proposal, 
and it was not adopted. Nevertheless, the 
directives approved may have the same effect, 
depending on the manner in which they are 
applied. If the Secretariat executes the 
Board's directives forcefully and objectively, 
we expect little difficulty. If, on the other 
hand, the standards are applied loosely or 
with bias, further action may be necessary. 
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I intend to watch this problem closely dur- 
ing the next few months, and wish to assure 
you that I will take additional steps to 
strengthen the organization’s publications 
policy, if further action appears to be 
required 


Sincerely yours, 
Lucius D. BATTLE. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE GRANTS 
TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Sena- 
tors will recall the fine speech by the 
junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUE- 
NING] delivered last August, demonstrat- 
ing that military assistance grants to 
Latin American countries often disserve 
our foreign policy objectives. 

For a number of years, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations placed in the au- 
thorization bill a ceiling on the amount 
of aid which could be used for this pur- 
pose. The practice was discontinued, 
after 1960, in the belief, apparently ill 
founded, that it was no longer necessary 
after the change of administrations, 

A recent article in the New Republic 
by Alex Neish shows that military ex- 
penditures, and our own grant military 
assistance contributions, continue to 
rise throughout Latin America. The 
article corroborates the misgivings of the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] as 
to our continued and expanded partici- 
pation in this activity. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On MILITARY Arp 


BUENOS Ames.—Eleven years U.S. mili- 
tary aid to Latin America amantea to 
$200,000. By 1957 it had jumped to over $44 
million and for fiscal year 1963 it was about 
$75 million. Why the rise? In any nuclear 
war the contribution of these forces to West- 
ern security could only be minimal. Their 
combined strength is about three-quarters 
of a million men, and their equipment ranges 
from conventional American weapons to 
stockpiles of nonstandardized material 
bought from the Allies after World War II, 
now in many cases obsolete. Conceivably, 
they could serve some function in a non- 
nuclear war, but because of the precarious 
nature of most Latin American Governments 
it is difficult to believe that most of them 
could or would fight outside the continent. 
In this century only five of the republics 
have engaged a foreign enemy, and in three 
instances—World Wars I and II and the 
Korean war—their participation was more 
symbolic than substantial. The military's 
justification must, therefore, lie in its power 
to stamp out subversion—specifically, Com- 
munist subversion. 

To certain industrial or oligarchical in- 
terests in Latin America, of course, any group 
is “subversive” if it is committed to national- 
izing key sectors of the economy, or to 
electing a democratic government which in- 
evitably would be either nationalist or left- 
wing—inevitably because something like 5 
percent of the South American population 
owns over 60 percent of the agricultural 
land; inevitably because the bulk of industry 
is owned by foreign companies who, despite 
their public-relations experts, are more con- 
cerned with siphoning off profits than in con- 
tributing to internal development. 

Despite the propaganda which percolates 
through the other republics from Havana, 
the Communist Party is not strong in South 
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America. Its largest support in the hemi- 
sphere comes from Argentina where the Com- 
munist Party has 100,000 members—in effect 
less than half of 1 percent of the total pop- 
ulation. The figure is correspondingly less 
in other republics. The Communists have 
accommodated to their weakness by forming 
official or unofficial alliances with other par- 
ties, most notably in Chile with the Socialists 
and in Brazil with the leaders of the Peasant 
Leagues in the poverty-stricken Northeast. 
Thus, although the Communists are active, 
numerically they alone are not sufficiently 
threatening in Latin America to require the 
$2 billion plus that has been spent since the 
end of World War II on armaments “for na- 
tional defense and against subversion.” And 
indeed that is not why this amount has been 
spent. The purpose of most of these military 
establishments has been not so much to 
check Communists as to check Nationalists 
and the parties of the Left, ranging from 
Peru’s Haya de la Torre to Argentina’s Ar- 
turo Frondizi. 

If it is doubtful that this considerable out- 
lay is needed to counter Communist subver- 
sion, economically the situation is not even 
open to doubt; not one of the republics can 
claim to be able to afford its defense“ ex- 
penditures. Argentina, to give one example, 
has a 1962-63 budget which allocates over 
87 million pesos for its armed forces—more 
than double the 17 million allocated for edu- 
cation and about eight times more than the 
amount marked down for health and social 
assistance. Nor is this exceptional: Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru all join her in spending over 
20 percent of their annual budgets on de- 
tense. 

On the other hand, Latin American gov- 
ernments are spending an average of under 
$22 on each pupil in their schools; or to 
put it another way, only 2.2 percent of the 
gross national product is being used to de- 
velop the trained workers Latin America 
needs, Yet if the continent is going to reach 
even an adequate educational level in the 
next 10 years or so, says UNESCO, spending 
on primary education will have to increase 
by 55 percent; expenditures on secondary 
education will have to go up by 152 percent. 

The situation is similar in housing. Ar- 
gentina is short a million and a half units 
and the shortage increases by 10 percent 
each year. In Chile 86 percent of the work- 
ing class live in 1 room only, and the 100,000 
who drag their lives out in the slum areas 
around the capital are only a variation on 
a theme repeated from Mexico City to Rio 
to Lima. 

Life expectancy in South America averages 
just under 45 years and drops to 32 in Gen- 
eral Stroessner’s Paraguay. Daily caloric in- 
take in Bolivia is one-third below recognized 
subsistence levels, and according to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization 27.3 percent 
of Chile’s population suffers from serious 
malnutrition and another 11 percent from 
desperate malnutrition, For every doctor in 
Latin America there are well over 3,000 pa- 
tients, and in Chile infant mortality is 120 
for every 1,000 live births. 

Admittedly in some of the republics the 
Army has been a power for good Uruguay 
is an example that comes readily to mind 
but it is far from proved that the political 
benefit of having the armed forces prepared 
to intervene in public life has outweighed 
the disadvantages. Knowing that elections 
are likely to be nullified if the vote runs 
contrary to the wishes of the generals. Latin 
Americans tend to become either apathetic 
or increasingly sympathetic to extremists. 
The end product is a sense of futility or an 
endless fragmentation of political parties. As 
the rector of the University of Montevideo 
puts it, “You reach a position where every- 
one knows that in the elections you can vote 
but you cannot choose.” 

By picking up the tab for about 10 per- 
cent of Latin America’s military bill—with, 
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it seems, no firm control over the way the 
aid is spent, except on allocation to one of 
the three branches and the general limita- 
tion that chosen weapons should be bought 
in the United States—America becomes 
guilty by association, held partially respon- 
sible for perpetuating the armed forces as 
a privileged elite. (Over 30,000 retired of- 
ficers in Argentina are on full pay.) A 
shadow falls even on the Alliance for Progress 
which is not uncommonly described by the 
Latin American Left as “the new American 
imperialism.” 

For many the basic question is that posed 
by a Colombian politician when he asked: 
“Against whom are we arming the Latin 
Americans? * * * We're creating armies 
which carry no weight in the international 
balance, but which are monstrous destroyers 
of the internal life of each nation. Each 
one of our countries is being occupied by its 
own army.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further proceedings 
under the quorum call may be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CRISIS AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in the past 
several weeks no subject has been more 
dramatically reported in the press or 
more seriously considered by thoughtful 
Americans than the crisis which devel- 
oped to a climax in Birmingham, Ala. 

It is not my thought that tonight, in 
any remarks I shall make, a new or 
different version of that story will de- 
velop. I should like, however, to 
sketch—I hope briefly—some of the 
background which I think should bear 
materially on proposals which may be 
made in response to the crisis and the 
course which the Congress wisely should 
follow. 

Mr. President, there are many lessons 
which we can and must learn from the 
recent crisis in Birmingham. 

Our immediate reaction to this kind of 
racial conflict is usually to ask what 
additional legislation is needed to deal 
with such breakdowns of law and order 
and to protect the right of American 
citizens to demonstrate peacefully in 
behalf of their civil rights. 

But too often, when law and order are 
restored in these situations and the sense 
of urgency passes, we tend to put the 
whole thing behind us and move on to 
other seemingly more pressing and im- 
mediate issues. 

Happily, there is every indication now 
that this will no longer be true; and all 
of us who are involved will keep on the 
top of the agenda the question, What 
shall each of us do? 

Mr. President, in my book the time 
has come when we must look both ways— 
back beyond these days of crisis to iden- 
tifying the underlying causes, and for- 
ward to formulating legislative execu- 
tive programs and tools which will strike 
at these causes. 
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What are these causes? They are 
many and complex, but it is possible to 
point to them in a general way. 

First, there is the lack of equal op- 
portunity in basic areas of life, such as 
employment, education, and housing. 

There are denials of basic constitu- 
tional rights—the right to vote and the 
right to peaceably assemble and petition 
State and local governments. 

There is frustration resulting from 
continuing patterns of discrimination 
and segregation in the availability and 
application of public facilities and pro- 
grams. 

And finally—although this is by no 
means an exhaustive list—there remain 
across this country pockets of economic 
deprivation which compound all the 
other causes, and where all men are 
equal—at least in their total lack of 
opportunity and hope. 

Mr. President, we must act now on 
three broad fronts against the causes 
— 2 produced the disasters of Birming- 

am. 

First, the Congress must not delay 
longer in enacting a broad civil rights 
program which will guarantee basic con- 
stitutional rights to all Americans and 
open up employment and education op- 
portunities to all on an equal basis. 

Senators on both sides of the aisle 
have offered such a program to the Sen- 
ate. When we look at the several bills 
introduced by Senators on this side of 
the aisle we see how clearly they relate 
to the difficulties in Birmingham. 

One of the major concerns of the Negro 
community in Birmingham is the im- 
provement in job opportunities. Un- 
employment rates among Negroes are 
consistently double the national unem- 
ployment rate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] has introduced S. 773, a bill to 
create in the executive branch a Fair 
Employment Practice Commission. This 
bill would provide administrative and 
court remedies for persons discriminated 
against as a result of race or color in 
government and in interstate commerce 
employment. The Manpower and Labor 
Subcommittee will hold hearings on S. 
773 this summer. 

Another concern of Birmingham Ne- 
groes is that a start be made in desegre- 
gating the public schools. Nine years 
after the Supreme Court decision, which 
held that separate educational facilities 
are inherently unequal, some 2,000 school 
districts in this country remain com- 
pletely segregated. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CLARK] has introduced S. 772, which 
would require every segregated school 
district to file with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare a de- 
segregation plan including plans for 
first-step compliance within 6 months. 
The bill would also provide for technical 
and financial assistance to desegregating 
school districts, and for court enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the act. 

One of the chief frustrations in Bir- 
mingham and other areas of racial un- 
rest is the unresponsiveness of State and 
local governments. I do not believe a 
long discourse on the subject is necessary 
to establish the proposition that such 
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unresponsiveness would not long survive 
the enfranchisement of the many Ne- 
groes in the South who are now dis- 
enfranchised. 

The President, in his message to the 
Congress on civil rights earlier this year, 
asked for additional legislation to sup- 
plement the tools provided by Congress 
in the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960. 
It was my privilege to introduce S. 1283, 
which embodies the President’s recom- 
mendations. This bill provides for the 
appointment of temporary referees to 
register those who are qualified to vote 
in areas where voting cases have been 
brought. The bill would also require 
uniform application of registration tests 
and procedures, would make a sixth 
grade education a sufficient showing of 
literacy for purposes of qualifying to 
vote, and would require expedited treat- 
ment in the Federal courts for voting 
rights cases. The Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights has promised that 
hearings will be scheduled on this bill. 

Another major concern of Negroes in 
Birmingham has been the jailing of 
demonstrators. This situation raises the 
question as to whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government has adequate tools to 
protect the rights of Americans to free 
speech and assembly. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] has introduced S. 1389, which is a 
refinement of that proposal first before 
the Congress in 1957, which has become 
known as title III. Under this bill the 
Attorney General is authorized to insti- 
tute action for preventive relief wherever 
there exists a threat that equal protec- 
tion of the laws, as guaranteed by the 
14th amendment, will be denied to any 
person because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

One of the most trying of the denials 
of opportunity and the equality that gave 
rise to the demonstration in Birming- 
ham, and has elsewhere in this country, 
is the fact, for example, that a young 
American on his way to report for serv- 
ice in the Army, could not stop and get a 
hamburger and a cup of coffee in a res- 
taurant. 

It requires no discussion here, I believe, 
to emphasize the necessity that Negroes 
in this country be assured that the Fed- 
eral Government is in a position, and 
does move, to insure that those facilities 
and services in the flow of interstate 
commerce shall be available equally to 
all. 

With the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], I 
introduced S. 1622, a bill to prevent cer- 
tain discriminatory practices by persons 
engaged in businesses affecting com- 
merce. 

This bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, on which it is my 
honor to serve. I feel that enactment 
promptly of legislation of this character 
can go perhaps further than, and cer- 
tainly as far as, any single legislative ac- 
tion that we can take to meet the de- 
mands—the reasonable demands—and 
to eliminate a principal pressure for the 
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public demonstrations which all of us 
know can lead to grave disaster. 

Finally, one of the chief problems in 
Birmingham, as in other racial trouble- 
spots, has been the lack of communica- 
tion between the white and Negro com- 
munities. 

The President this year asked that the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission be 
extended and that it be authorized to 
serve as a national civil rights clearing- 
house to provide information, advice, 
and technical assistance at the request 
of public or private agencies. S. 1117, 
which I have introduced, carries out 
these recommendations of the President. 
Hearings are now underway on this bill 
before the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights. 

The recent crisis in Birmingham 
should provide a new sense of urgency 
for the enactment of this broad civil 
rights program. But the job will not be 
easy. Those of us who urged last Janu- 
ary that the Senate modernize its rules 
felt then and feel now that it would be 
extremely difficult to enact civil rights 
and related economic legislation under 
the present rules. But it is a challenge 
to which we must bend every effort. 

Birmingham should, then, remind us 
of legislation which remains to be en- 
acted. It should also give impetus to a 
thorough examination of the extent to 
which Federal funds are underwriting 
programs and activities in the States 
which are segregated or administered in 
a discriminatory manner. 

A few weeks ago the Civil Rights Com- 
mission recommended the use of eco- 
nomic persuasion by the Federal Govern- 
ment in areas where American citizens 
are being denied their constitutional 
rights. Unfortunately, there were mis- 
interpretations of this report. 

What the Commission has sought to 
point out is that in virtually every State 
in the Union Federal funds go into pro- 
grams where basic forms of discrimina- 
tion still exist in the application and 
operation of the programs. 

In my book, the underwriting of racial 
discrimination with Federal funds is a 
situation which can no longer be toler- 
ated. I have directed letters to a num- 
ber of executive departments and agen- 
cies with the following question and 
request: 

If racial discrimination occurs in those 
operations and activities of any grant or 
loan program administered by you, do you 
consider you lack authority to withhold such 
Federal funds? If so, would you please 
identify the program and explain the rea- 
sons it is thought such authority is not avail- 
able, together with the nature of the addi- 
tional authority you would need. 


If agencies of the Federal Government, 
in reply to the question I have directed 
to them, indicate a lack of authority to 
withhold funds from programs admin- 
istered by them, then clearly Congress 
will have the additional responsibility of 
providing such authority. 

Mr. President, there is a third impor- 
tant front on which we must move. All 
who observe current history see the im- 
pact on our national life of patterns of 
migration within this country. Millions 
of those who were born and raised on our 
farms have gone to the cities to seek 
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employment. Millions of Negroes have 
moved from the South to the industrial 
centers of the North. There has also 
been a great movement of people within 
metropolitan areas from the city to the 
suburbs. As a result, the center cities of 
our large urban areas have become 
ghettos of the undereducated, unskilled, 
unemployed, ill-nourished, poorly 
housed—ghettos of hopelessness and de- 
spair. 

These conditions are not only self- 
perpetuating—they also are the breeding 
ground of many of our major social and 
economic problems: school dropouts, 
juvenile delinquency, hard-core unem- 
ployment, crime, and inevitably, racial 
tensions. 

Many tools exist today in ongoing na- 
tional programs that must be brought to 
bear with new urgency and perspective 
on the job to be done in these center city 
areas. 

Federal housing programs have fi- 
nanced the white suburbs of the sixties— 
they must now be redesigned to meet the 
needs of low income families in our cities. 

The beginnings of job retraining have 
been hampered by restrictions requiring 
availability of local jobs, lack of person- 
nel, and the absence of courses of study 
designed for the unskilled. We must ac- 
celerate the redirection of our training 
and vocational education programs. 

One shocking example should make 
the point. The federally assisted school 
lunch program is being used least in the 
older downtown schools, where most of 
our underprivileged children go. It’s the 
new suburban school with the new cafe- 
teria that provides a noon lunch. 

In short, many existing Federal and 
Federal-State programs can and must be 
redirected to the staggering problems of 
our center cities. The problems that we 
face as a Nation in the 1960’s will not be 
solved until they are solved in these ur- 
ban areas. 

Hopefully the legacy of Birmingham 
will be a resolution to act on these three 
fronts—a renewed effort to enact into 
law a broad civil rights program, an ex- 
amination of the programs of our Fed- 
eral agencies to insure that they con- 
tribute in no way to patterns of racial 
segregation and discrimination, and a 
redirection of the resources of the Fed- 
eral Government to those areas of our 
urban centers where inequality of oppor- 
tunity and discrimination are com- 
pounded by severe economic deprivation. 

I remain confident that this demo- 
cratic society can mobilize its vital forces 
and resources for a major attack on those 
conditions which produced the crisis in 
Birmingham. 

Earlier, I commented on the fact that 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights is holding hearings on the bills 
proposing an extension of the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. This after- 
noon the distinguished Chairman of the 
US. Civil Rights Commission, Dr. John 
A. Hannah, testified before the subcom- 
mittee. Dr. Hannah is the president of 
Michigan State University and has filled 
effectively many roles of importance in 
the National Government. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
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of my remarks, the statement that Dr. 
3 made before the subcommittee 
Ay. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, my pur- 
pose in giving the summary of where we 
stand so far as proposed legislation is 
concerned, and the reason for making 
my summary at this time, is to provide a 
means of reviewing those things which 
have already been proposed. I do so in 
order that the fact can be underscored 
that the Senate has had suggestions 
made to it by some of its Members as to 
those courses which wisdom and pru- 
dence indicate we had better follow, not 
alone in the light of Birmingham, but 
also in the light of a reading of history. 
If it had not been Birmingham, it might 
well have been some other place. No one 
is so foolish as to think that there will 
not be other Birminghams. There will 
be these pressures until Members of 
Congress and other officials in position 
of public responsibility have developed 
those tools and adopted those policies 
which remove the sources of irritation 
which culminate in demonstrations that 
can produce a disaster, whatever the 
good intentions of the persons involved 
may be, 

Basically, this problem is one of one’s 
personal conduct and one’s moral stand- 
ards, Legislation alone, all of us know, 
will not change the attitude of an in- 
dividual. However, men and women of 
good will in this country nonetheless 
will require, in addition to all that good 
will, specific legislative tools and admin- 
istrative orders which will enable this 
country finally to be able honestly to say 
that we do in fact practice what we 
preach to the rest of the world on what 
we stand for. I hope that day will soon 
be at hand. 

EXHInTT 1 
TESTIMONY OF Dr. JOHN A. HANNAH, CHAIR- 

MAN, U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 

BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITU- 

TIOMAL RIGHTS OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY 

COMMITTEE ON S. 1117 AND OTHER PENDING 

LEGISLATION, THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1963 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I appreciate your invitation, ex- 
tended on behalf of Senator Hart, to add to 
the testimony already presented on behalf of 
the Commission my own views on legislation 
which would extend the life of the agency 
and revise its functions. 

The testimony this committee has received 
from Commissioner Griswold and Mr. Bern- 
hard fully states the reasons for a long-term 
extension of the Commission on Civil Rights 
and an amplification of its authority. I 
would add only a few personal reflections, 
based in part upon my experience during the 
past 5 years as Chairman of the Commission. 

It is clear to me that we are in the midst 
of a revolutionary change in race relations in 
this Nation. When our Commission was 
established in 1957, the national policy of 
equal opportunity was already firmly em- 
bedded in the law. The principle had been 
eloquently stated long ago in the Declaration 
of Independence, the Bill of Rights and the 
14th amendment to the Constitution. It had 
been implemented in a series of judicial 
decisions, particularly the Supreme Court’s 
opinions in Brown v. Board of Education and 
the cases following, which said without 
qualification that segregation in all aspects 
of public life violated the Constitution. 
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Yet, as the Commission was to learn in a 
series of investigations and hearings in all 
sections of the Nation, there was widespread 
disregard of these basic rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. The Commission 
learned, too, in its hearings and investiga- 
tions that the denial of equal opportunity 
had inflicted deep wounds upon the Negro 
community, wounds which were keenly felt 
by the great majority of its citizens. This 
last fact was perhaps not very apparent to 
most of the American public. There were, of 
course, a number of organizations of stand- 
ing which had been working over the years 
to secure equal rights for Negro citizens, 
employing such traditional methods as liti- 
gation, legislation, political and community 
action. But the deep discontent of the aver- 
age Negro citizen had not manifested itself 
in the kind of overt action dramatic enough 
to compel our attention. Thus, it was pos- 
sible for some people to conclude that the 
activities of the NAACP, the Urban League, 
and other organizations did not reflect any 
strong dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Negro community. 

The events of recent weeks have shattered 
any such illusion. It is a measure of the 
desperation of the Negro people of Birming- 
ham that they were willing to see their chil- 
dren go to jail in the hope that it would 
contribute to a better future for them. And 
the deep feelings of Birmingham have been 
echoed in demonstrations in North Carolina; 
Philadelphia; Jackson, Miss., and other cities 
all over the Nation. 

These actions and the feelings which 
prompted them must be understood. Instead 
of being overly critical of leaders who now 
demand action, we should be grateful to 
American Negroes for their patience, for- 
bearance, and tolerance over the long years 
of slow progress. Violence cannot be con- 
doned, but we should understand why some 
feel that they are driven to it. 

In this connection, I would ask those who 
plead and argue for a gradual alleviation of 
the Negro’s miserable lot to put himself in 
the place of a Negro and ask himself how 
patient he would be if, 9 years after the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision, he saw 
fewer than 8 percent of Negro children in 
the South attending integrated schools, and 
in Mississippi, South Carolina, and Alabama 
none; if he saw equal opportunities for em- 
ployment denied to him; if he saw himself 
still without a vote 100 years after the 
Emancipation Proclamation; if he saw good 
housing denied him even if he could afford 
it; and if he saw his fellows receive a dif- 
ferent kind of treatment by police officers 
than that accorded whites. Philosophically, 
a slow tenuous advance toward equality in 
education, employment, voting, housing, 
and justice may be best, but the individual 
Negro cannot afford to be that philosophical. 
He has but one lifetime; who can blame him 
for wanting to enjoy his rights within that 
lifetime? 

The turmoil will continue. Out of it, I 
am sure there will come an end to many of 
the racial practices that violate our Consti- 
tution and our consciences. In just 3 
years, the sit-in movement, led by college 
students, has altered customs in more 
than 100 communities that had resisted 
change for more than a half century before. 
As the pace of the protest movement quick- 
ens, these barriers will continue to fall. 
But the effort to bring an end to overt prac- 
tices of discrimination is only one part of 
the problem. If, when the current struggle 
is over, we have been driven into opposite 
camps and are left with a legacy of hate, 
fear, and mistrust, nobody will be the victor. 

This, it seems to me, is the real danger. 
In many places, tensions are now so great 
and feelings so bitter that it is difficult to 
see how they can be alleviated. Binding up 
the Nation’s wounds may well be a task al- 
most as difficult as it was when Lincoln 
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spoke of it almost a century ago. It is a 
job which challenges resources and 
imagination of the Federal Government. 

Thus, it would be a serious mistake, in my 
judgment, for the Congress to contemplate 
the elimination of any part of the civil 
rights machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment. A public agency with a continuing 
responsibility for bringing to light the facts 
and making recommendations for corrective 
action is a necessity. By performing these 
duties responsibly, the agency helps to re- 
duce tensions and to promote calm and rea- 
sonable solutions to civil rights problems. 
Beyond the fact-finding function, there is 
an even more pressing need for constructive 
action. As the President said in his civil 
rights message to Congress., * there is 
an increasing need for expert guidance and 
assistance in devising workable programs for 
civil rights progress.” Solutions must be 
found at all levels of society—by State and 
local governments, by industry and labor 
unions, by community and religious groups, 
a8 well as by the Federal Government. 

No single agency or institution can hope 
to have all the answers. But it would be a 
contribution of immeasurable importance to 
vest in some agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment the function of collecting and making 
information available and of providing as- 
sistance and guidance to communities faced 
with civil rights problems. 

I support the legislation introduced by 
Senator Harr (S. 1117) to accomplish this 
purpose by revising the authority of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, If, however, 
the Commission is to perform these new 
duties effectively, it should be placed on a 
more stable basis. The 4-year extension 
provided in S. 1117 would assure sufficient 
continuity for the Commission to plan its 
operations efficiently and effectively. But in 
my own judgment, a permanent extension 
of the agency is amply warranted by the 
facts. No one can foresee the day when the 
guarantees of our Constitution will be fully 
secured to all citizens, much less the time 
when prejudice and mistrust will be replaced 
by understanding and racial harmony, It 
would be a significant token of our maturity 
and resolve if we recognized this fact by 
establishing a permanent instrumentality for 
dealing with civil rights problems, rather 
than attempting to meet them on an ad hoc, 
crisis-by-crisis basis. 

As long as there are still widespread 
denials of basic rights there will be a 
need to improve the enforcement pro- 
cedures available to the Federal Govern- 
ment. But if in the long run we are 
seeking lasting solutions and better race 
relations, the constructive resources of 
Government should also be put to work. 
S. 1117 would be a significant step to- 
ward that goal. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til Monday, June 10, 1963, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate: 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Lee Loevinger, of Minnesota, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for the unexpired term of 7 years from 
July 1, 1961. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE 


Brockway McMillan, of New Jersey, to be 
Under Secectary of the Air Force. 


U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 


To be general 


Lt. Gen. Andrew Pick O'Meara 018062, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3962: 


To be general 


Gen, Guy Stanley Meloy, Jr., 016892, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army). 

The following-named officers, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to positions of im- 

and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grades as follows: 
To be general 

Lt. Gen. Hamilton Hawkins Howze, 018088, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. William Childs Westmoreland, 
020223, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer to be placed on 
the retired list, in the grade indicated, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. John Lawrence Ryan, Jr., 016451, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grades as follows: 

To be general 

Lt. Gen. Theodore William Parker, 018369, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 


To be lieutenant generals 


Maj. Gen. Harold Keith Johnson, 019187, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Creighton William Abrams, Jr., 
020296, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. John Farnsworth Smoller 
019146, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. George Vernon Underwood, Jr., 
020679, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Beverley Evans Powell 020237, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Richard Giles Stilwell 021065, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James William Sutherland, Jr., 
024202, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig Gen. Robert Carson Kyser 019535, U.S. 
Army. 

Brig. Gen. Oren Eugene Hurlbut 019077, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin Franklin Evans, Jr., 
020368, U.S. Army. 
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Brig. Gen. Selwyn Dyson Smith, Jr., 
020194, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Francis Seedlock 020609, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Welborn Griffin Dolvin 021980, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
opel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Arthur Sylvester Collins, Jr., 
021260, Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Albert Ollie Connor 020699, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward William Sawyer 019918, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. George Merle Powell 019340, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Charles Marsden Duke 021753, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Vincent Wilson 023564, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Raymond Bradner Marlin 021899, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Jack Girard 034110, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Charles Cantrell 022682, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William Herbert Birdsong, Jr., 033945, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Roderick Wetherill 023158, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Olinto Mark Barsanti, 034037, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Wesley Charles Franklin, 045565, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Tobias Raphael Philbin, Jr., 034406, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Randolph Charles Dickens, 020290, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. John Denis Crowley, Jr., 025016, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Clarence Joseph Lang 040705, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John Milton Hightower 023531, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Colonel James Arthur Hebbeler 024518, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 


U.S. Am FORCE 
The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list, in the grade indicated, 


under the provisions of section 8962, title 10, 
of the United States Code: 
To be generals 

Gen. Samuel E. Anderson 92-A (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., 387-A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Gen. Truman H. Landon 93-A (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

To be lieutenant generals 

Lt. Gen. George W. Mundy 358-A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Alr Force. 

Lt. Gen. James E. Briggs 356-A (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air Force. 

The following-named officers to be assigned 
to positions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President, in the grade in- 
dicated, under the provisions of section 8066, 
title 10, of the United States Code: 


To be generals 


Lt. Gen. Robert M. Lee 590-A (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
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Lt. Gen. Jacob E. Smart 592-A (major gen- 
eral, Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Joe W. Kelly 612-A (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Gabriel P. Disosway 654-A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 


To be lieutenant generals 


Maj. Gen. William O. Senter 648-A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Raymond J. Reeves 1082-A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Maurice A. Preston 1337-A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. David Wade 1582-A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Edwin B. Broadhurst 1350-A, 
Regular Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Edward H. Underhill 421—A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to 
be senior Air Force member, Military Staff 
Committee, United Nations, under the pro- 
visions of section 711, title 10, of the United 
States Code. 


U.S. MARINE Corps 
The following-named officers of the Marine 


Corps Reserve for permanent appointment to 
the grade indicated: 


To be brigadier generals 
William H. Klenke. 
Harry N. Lyon. 
The following-named officer of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve for temporary appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated: 


To be brigadier general 
Sidney S. McMath. 
To be lieutenant generals 


Lt. Gen. Robert B. Luckey, U.S. Marine 
Corps, when retired, to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade indicated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5233. 

Maj. Gen. James P. Berkeley, U.S. Marine 
Corps, having been designated, in accordance 
with the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 5232, for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of said section, for 
appointment to the grade indicated while so 
serving. 

Lt. Gen. Edward W. Snedeker, U.S. Marine 
Corps, when retired, to be placed on the re- 
tired list in the grade indicated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5233. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick L. Wieseman, U.S. 
Marine Corps, having been designated, in 
accordance with the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5232, for coin- 
mands and other duties determined by the 
President to be within the contemplation of 
said section, for appointment to the grade 
indicated while so serving. 


U.S. Navy 
To be vice admirals 


Vice Adm. George F. Beardsley, U.S. Navy, 
to have the grade indicated on the retired 
list pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 5233. 

Rear Adm. John T. Hayward, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, for appointment to the 
grade indicated while so serving. 

The following-named officer of the Chap- 
lain Corps of the Regular Navy for perma- 
nent promotion to the grade indicated sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law: 

To be rear admiral 


James W. Kelly 
In THE AIR FORCE 


The nominations beginning Elmond H. 
Abbott to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
Meredith P. Smith to be lieutenant colonel, 
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which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on April 22, 1963; and 

The nominations beginning Michael W. 
Acker to be first lieutenant, and ending Alvin 
W. Smith, Jr., to be first lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on April 22, 1963; and 

The nominations beginning Oliver K. Jones 
to be lieutenant colonel, and ending Leonard 
P. Zych to be second lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD on May 
14, 1963. 

In THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning John Z. 
Fichtner to be major, and ending Jerry S. 
Walker to be first lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 
6, 1963. 

IN THE Navy 

The nominations beginning Robert O. 
Beals, Jr., to be lieutenant (junior grade), 
and ending William Benjamin, Jr., to be per- 
manent lieutenant (junior grade) and tem- 
porary lieutenant, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on April 22, 1963; and 

The nominations beginning Louis N. 
Anciaux to be ensign, and ending Johnnie 
©. Dennis to be commander, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 
13, 1968; and 

The nominations beginning James R. 
Moyers to be lieutenant, and ending John T. 
Watson to be permanent lieutenant (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
May 21, 1963. 

In THE MARINE CORPS 


The nominations beginning William B. 
Binch to be first lieutenant, and ending 
Henry G. Williams, Jr., to be first lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp on April 22, 1963; and 

The nominations beginning Thomas R. 
Baisley to be first lieutenant, and ending 
Michael H. Vidos to be first lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD on May 13, 1963. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Reverend Robert E. Brengartner, 
Catholic chaplain at the U.S. Naval Med- 
ical Center, offered the following prayer: 


We pray Thee, O God of might, wis- 
dom, and justice, through whom author- 
ity is rightly administered, laws are en- 
acted, and judgment decreed, assist with 
Thy holy spirit of counsel and fortitude 
the President of the United States, that 
his administration may be conducted in 
righteousness and be eminently useful 
to Thy people over whom he presides, by 
encouraging due respect for virtue and 
religion; by a faithful execution of the 
laws in justice and mercy; and by re- 
straining vice and immorality. 

Let the light of Thy divine wisdom 
direct the deliberations of Congress, and 
shine forth in all the proceedings and 
laws framed for our rule and govern- 
ment, so that they may tend to the 
preservation of peace, the promotion of 
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national happiness, the increase of in- 
dustry, sobriety, and useful knowledge, 
and perpetuate to us the blessings of 
equal liberty. 

We recommend likewise to Thine un- 
bounded mercy all of our brothers and 
fellow citizens throughout the United 
States that they may be blessed in the 
knowledge and sanctified in the observ- 
ance of Thy most holy law—that they 
may be preserved in union and in that 
peace which the world cannot give. We 
pray that, after enjoying the blessings of 
this life, they may be admitted to those 
which are eternal. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


CIVIL ACTION NO. 1371-63 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Sergeant at Arms, which was read: 

JUNE 6, 1963. 
Hon. JohN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have in my official 
capacity as Sergeant at Arms of the House 
of Representatives been served in a civil 
action in the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (civil action file No. 
1371-63). Having in mind that the privileges 
of the House of Representatives may be in- 
volved, I am bringing this matter to your 
attention. 

I did, on June 5, 1963, address a letter 
to the Honorable David C. Acheson, U.S. 
attorney for the District of Columbia, re- 
questing assignment of counsel to represent 
the Sergeant at Arms as provided for in 2 
United States Code 118. A copy of that letter 
is attached hereto. 

Sincerely, 
ZEAKE W. JOHNSON, Jr., 
Sergeant at Arms. 
JUNE 6, 1963. 
Hon. Davin C. ACHESON, 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Courthouse, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ACHESON: I respectfully request 
that you assign counsel to represent the 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., in a civil 
action in the US. District Court for the 
District of Columbia (civil action file No. 
1371-63) pursuant to 2 United States Code 
118. I was served in my official capacity, on 
June 4, 1963, with instructions to answer 
the complaint within 60 days after service. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the 
summons which was served on me. I may 
add that I will be available at any time to 
confer with any counsel that you may assign 
to this case. 

Very truly yours, 
ZEAKE W, JOHNSON, Jr., 
Sergeant at Arms. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1964 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 
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There was no objection. 
Mr. HORAN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


THE LATE HONORABLE EMIL V. 
PACINI 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a keen sense of grief that I 
announce to the House the death of 
the Honorable Emil V. Pacini, a distin- 
guished Chicagoan, the Democratic com- 
mitteeman of the 10th ward in the dis- 
trict that I have the honor to represent 
and for many years the alderman from 
that ward in the City Council of Chi- 
cago. As chairman of the council’s 
building and zoning committee for 9 
years, he fathered many amendments to 
the city building code and was respon- 
sible for air pollution and electrical 
codes, and was recognized as the out- 
standing authority of the Nation in this 
area of municipal government. 

His untimely passing at the age of 64 
is a great loss to Chicago, to Illinois, and 
to the Nation. His death brings deep 
sadness to all members of the Illinois 
delegation and, in especially deep meas- 
ure to our colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MurpHy], who served with 
him for many years in the City Council 
of Chicago, and to our colleagues, the 
gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. Dawson 
and Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] who with Mr. 
MourpxHy, were associated with him in the 
counsels of the Democratic Party of Cook 
County as ward committeemen. 

Mr. Pacini was a native of Chicago. 
He served with the Army Air Corps in 
World War I. As a young man he was 
an auto race driver and participated in 
the 500-mile race at Indianapolis. Later, 
he was secretary to our late beloved col- 
league, the Honorable William A. Rowan, 
when the latter was a member of the Chi- 
cago City Council, before his election to 
the 78th Congress from the 2d District 
of Illinois. 

Emil V. Pacini was a great American. 
His name will long be held in loving 
memory. To his wife, his son, William, 
to his two daughters and his six grand- 
children, I extend my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleagues from Illinois may ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
Record on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Emil V. Pacini’s passing has occa- 
sioned a deep personal grief among all 
our Chicago delegation. I first knew him 
at the commencement of his political 
career when he served as secretary to the 
then Alderman William A. Rowan, On 
Rowan’s election to the 78th Congress 
as the Representative from the Second 
District of Illinois, Pacini became the 
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Democratic ward committeeman and 
alderman of the 10th ward, which is the 
center of the steel industry on Chicago’s 
far South Side. 

He was a powerful leader in the Demo- 
cratic Party and his service as alderman 
won for him national acclaim as one of 
the country’s outstanding zoning author- 
ities. The zoning code that he drafted 
was adopted in many cities from coast to 
coast. He was an indefatigable worker, 
seldom if ever took a vacation, and it was 
this tireless devotion to his aldermanic 
and party duties that brought on the 
heart attack from which he never re- 
covered. His death at the early age of 
64 followed by a year or so the passing 
of our former colleague, Congressman 
Rowan. 

He was my warm friend during all the 
years of his distinguished public service, 
and I am deeply saddened by his demise. 
Chicago has lost a native son whose life- 
work had contributed immeasurably to 
the progress and welfare of the city of 
his birth and of his love. Mrs. O’Brien 
joins me in deepest sympathy to his fine 
— his son William, and his two daugh- 


apa DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
dean and all the other members of the 
Chicago delegation I am deeply grieved 
by the passing of Emil V. Pacini and ex- 
tend to Mrs. Pacini, his son, William, and 
his daughters, my deepest sympathy. 
Our warm friendship and association to- 
gether in the councils of the Democratic 
Party of Cook County covered many 
years. He dedicated his life to the serv- 
ice of the people of his ward and of the 
city of Chicago. The zoning amend- 
ments for which in large measure he was 
responsible, and which represented 
months of hard and highly intelligent 
work, stand as a lasting monument to his 
memory. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
in eulogizing Emil Pacini, who for many 
years has been one of the outstanding 
aldermen of the city of Chicago. During 
his service on the Chicago City Council, 
he acquired renown as chairman of the 
zoning commission, and became & recog- 
nized expert in intricate zoning prob- 
lems of the metropolitan areas of the 
country. He was a dedicated family 
man, a hard-working, conscientious pub- 
lic official, the type of man who dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of the prin- 
ciple of home rule, 

I join the gentleman from Illinois, 
Barratt O’Hara, and other Members of 
Congress from the Chicago metropolitan 
area, in paying my respects to his mem- 
ory and extending my deepest sympathy 
to his family and loved ones in his un- 
timely passing. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues from the city of 
Chicago, in expressing my feelings of 
genuine sorrow on the loss of Hon. 
Emil V. Pacini who served in the city 
council for many years. 

I have known Alderman Pacini for 
more than 20 years. He served as chair- 
man of the committee on building and 
zoning and helped draw up the com- 
prehensive zoning ordinance of 1957 
which involved a full review of every 
parcel of property in Chicago. 
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He was loved and endeared by the 
people he represented. He established 
the reputation as being a champion of 
the poor and those in need of aid. He 
was a great public servant and he will 
be missed by the people of his locality. 

To his widow and family, I wish to 
convey my feelings of genuine sorrow 
for the great loss they have sustained. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with great shock that I 
learned of the passing of Emil V. Pacini 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Pacini was a very dear friend of 
mine for many years. He was an out- 
standing Chicagoan, having been a 
leader in the civic and political life of 
Chicago for many years. 

Mr. Pacini was the Democratic ward 
committeeman of the 10th ward of Chi- 
cago and represented that ward in the 
Chicago City Council for over 20 years. 
His major contribution to the city was 
the enactment of the legislation of the 
Chicago Comprehensive Zoning Ordi- 
nance, and the modernization of the 
Chicago Building Code. 

My association with him in the city 
council and the County Central Commit- 
tee of the Democratic Party of Cook 
County enabled me to become aware of 
his strong character and devotion to his 
public duties. 

The city of Chicago will experience 
great loss, especially the people of the 
South Chicago community. My sympa- 
thy to Mrs. Pacini and family in this 
great hour of grief. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
may I take this opportunity to join with 
many others who express their sympathy 
over the passing of Mr. Emil V. Pacini, 
a former alderman in the city of Chi- 
cago, who was serving as ward commit- 
teeman of Chicago’s 10th ward at the 
time of his death. 

Emil was first elected to the city coun- 
cil by the residents of the 10th ward 
in 1945 and he served these people until 
April of this year. Having had the privi- 
lege of serving with him as a member 
of the Cook County Democratic Central 
Committee, I can say he was a sympa- 
thetic man and a person who believed in 
doing everything possible for the welfare 
of his people. He was a diligent, hard- 
working public servant. 

He will be missed, and his passing is 
a loss not only to the residents of the 
10th ward he so ably represented, but to 
the city of Chicago. As an expert on 
building and zoning he achieved a great 
deal for the benefit of Chicago’s citi- 
zenry. 

I wish to extend condolences to Mrs. 
Pacini and the family in the loss of this 
splendid man. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my Chicago colleague in trib- 
ute to the memory of Emil V. Pacini and 
in expression of sympathy to the mem- 
bers of his family. He was held in high 
and affectionate regard by many in 
southern Illinois and his reputation as 
a zoning authority was well established 
among the municipal officials in the 
cities down State. His death is a blow 
not only to Chicago, but to all the State 
of Illinois. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of the Honorable Emil V. Pacini 
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ends the political career of one of the 
most active aldermen and committee- 
men of the city of Chicago. 

His political activity in the 10th ward 
of our beloved city won for him recog- 
nition as a leader among the officials of 
the Democratic Party. He entered the 
city council in 1945, serving on many of 
its important committees until his polit- 
ical retirement in April 1963. 

He was chairman of the powerful com- 
mittee on building and zoning whose 
jurisdiction covered the implementation 
of Chicago's intricate Wacker plan for 
the beautification of Chicago and 
modernization of the classification of 
the use of city property zoned to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

In 1957, Chairman Pacini, with his 
committee, perfected the ordinance 
passed by council which is the present 
zoning regulation for the city of Chi- 
cago. It was a tremendous undertaking 
requiring an analytical survey of every 
property in the city of Chicago. The 
numerous conferences and public hear- 
ings entailed hours of laborious effort 
and the study of reports by experts in 
this field. It is felt by many of his as- 
sociates that the chairman taxed his 
energy beyond physical endurance in 
completing this important assignment. 
His work contributed so much to the 
great strides in building a new Chicago 
stimulated by adoption of his ordinance 
promulgating the great Chicago plan 
after many years of delay. 

He always evinced great interest in 
sports emanating from his auto-racing 
days in his youth, and boating experi- 
ences in later life. In the latter his 
enthusiasm carried over into his work 
as chairman of the Committee on Port 
of Chicago Wharves and Bridges. 

Mr. Pacini was a gentle, soft speaking 
individual who valued the loyalties of 
friendship. He was a person independ- 
ent in his thinking and no one could in- 
fluence his opinion if he felt in principle 
that he was right. 

In private life he was a building con- 
tractor. He reflected even in this em- 
ployment the high sense of artistry seek- 
ing perfection. He was an expert in the 
lost science of installing, repairing, and 
making leaded church windows depict- 
ing figures and scenes of biblical signifi- 
cance. Piecing together the colored 
tinted glass fragments that leaded to- 
gether depict the biblical versions of 
theological study requires a degree of pa- 
tience and study that challenges the 
highest accomplishments of artistry. 

We the congressional delegation from 
Illinois extend to his dear wife, Ethel, 
his son, William, and daughters, Mrs. Pa- 
tricia McMahon and Mrs. Anita Bean 
our heartfelt condolence. 

In his passing, Chicago has lost one of 
its devoted public servants and the State 
of Illinois, and the Nation one of its loyal 
and patriotic citizens. 

Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn of the death of Alder- 
man and Committeeman Emil V. Pacini. 
His death was unexpected and everyone 
will miss him. 

His friends and supporters were nu- 
merous which can be attributed to his 
faithful service to the Democratic Party 
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and to the people of his ward. As alder- 
man of the 10th ward of Chicago he 
worked hard on behalf of his constitu- 
ents and many of the improvements 
which have been accomplished in his 
ward over the past few years were gained 
through his continued efforts. 

He was a man of many talents and 
abilities and we who knew him are 
grieved by his loss. 


IT’S BROOKLYN DAY 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, with 
crash of brass and blare of trumpets, 
some 100,000 Sunday schoolteachers and 
children from all over the borough will 
begin parading tomorrow at 2 p.m. in 
honor of Brooklyn Day. 

However, it is not, strictly speaking, 
“Brooklyn Day,” says William S. Webb, 
treasurer of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union. It is the celebration of the 
founding of the union, established in 
1816. 

The union is made up of Protestant 
Sunday schools throughout the borough. 
Schools in Brooklyn and Queens were 
closed by law in 1860 on Anniversary 
Day, because it was found that the 
majority of them took off to celebrate 


anyway. 

There will be 26 separate parades in 
Brooklyn, with the main one along the 
long meadow in Prospect Park. The re- 
viewing stand along that line of march 
will be studied with notables, including 
Mayor Wagner, Borough President 
Stark, Parks Commissioner Newbold 
Morris, and Fire Commissioner Edward 
Thompson. 

The union was founded by Joshua 
Sands; the first celebration of its incep- 
tion was in 1829, at the Sands Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The first 
annual parade was held on June 26, 1838. 

Now the celebration is held on the first 
Thursday in June. 

This is the 147th anniversary of the 
founding. There will be a luncheon at 
12:30 p.m. at the Montauk Club, Eighth 
Avenue and Lincoln Place. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
quite amused about 2 weeks ago when 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment sent me a release announcing that 
the A. B. Chance Co. of Centralia, Mo., 
in my district, had been awarded a con- 
tract for industrial goods under the for- 
eign-aid program. Mr. Gano Chance, 
the chairman of the board of the A. B. 
Chance Co., is the most illustrious mem- 
ber of the John Birch Society in Mis- 
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souri. Mr. Chance, on May 31, wrote 
me objecting to this practice of AID. 
Although I do not agree with Mr. Chance 
in regard to the John Birch Society—I 
feel that the Nation would be better off 
if the John Birch Society did not exist— 
I do feel that Mr. Chance validly objects 
to the efforts of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development to sell the foreign- 
aid program on the basis of what it will 
do for the economy of this country. I 
hope no Member of the House will per- 
mit his vote to be influenced by the im- 
pact which foreign aid has on the econ- 
omy of his district. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes, today, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CONCERTED DRIVE NEEDED FOR 
OAS ACTION ON CUBA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
a special OAS committee headed by Am- 
bassador de Lavalle of Peru has just 
made its recommendations for concerted 
action against Cuba available to the full 
OAS Council. 

Three of our Latin American friends 
have requested that action on these rec- 
ommendations be withheld until at least 
July 3 of this year. The countries in 
question are Mexico, Bolivia, and Brazil. 

Mr. Speaker, the De Lavalle commit- 
tee has been working on these recom- 
mendations since last October. There 
is no valid reason to procrastinate OAS 
consideration of these recommendations. 

These three countries have received 
generous U.S. aid for some time now, 
yet, they are doing their utmost to stall 
positive hemsipheric action against 
Castro. 

During fiscal year 1962 alone, Brazil 
received a total of $242 million in U.S. 
aid, Mexico received a total of $143 mil- 
lion, and Bolivia received $35.5 million. 
Yet, these three countries are not doing 
their utmost to secure speedy hemi- 
spheric action against communism in 
this hemisphere. 

It is high time this Nation started di- 
recting its aid program more toward na- 
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tions willing to cooperate with our na- 
tional goals, and not so much toward 
those who are unwilling to exert full 
effort for the cause of freedom. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order to 
call up the bills from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia on Monday, 
June 17, instead of Monday, June 10. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SPENDING CUTS 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I noted in Robert Albright’s 
column in the Washington Post of May 
26, that our colleague, the gentleman 
from New Jersey, Congressman CHARLES 
S. JorLtson has encountered: a deafen- 
ing silence” in response of his chal- 
lenge to Members of Congress to let him 
know where spending cuts can be made 
in their own districts. Well, here are 
three instances in my district—the 13th 
of California: 

Case No. 1—Closing of Camp San 
Luis: In 1961, I wrote to the Secretary 
of Defense recommending that this Army 
base be closed, the military personnel lo- 
cated there be assigned elsewhere, and 
the several hundred acres involved be 
returned to the tax rolls. 

Case No. 2—Transfer of the Yards and 
Docks supply office at Port Hueneme 
Naval Construction Battalion Center to 
Pennsylvania: Civilian personnel affect- 
ed: 242 employees. The Navy claimed it 
could do the job with 68 fewer persons. 
I requested high-level Navy officials to 
review their initial decision; this was 
done, with the result that the potential 
savings were verified. Upon receiving 
this verification, I stated: 

I believe that, in line with my pleas for 
greater efficiency and reduction in Federal 
spending, I am in no position to enter a pro- 
test. 


Case No. 3—Channel Islands: I have 
not introduced a companion House bill 
to Senator Encte’s bill authorizing the 
Federal Government to acquire the 
Channel Islands in my district. This ac- 
quisition would involve a Federal expend- 
iture of at least $20 million. 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of months I have taken the 
floor to call attention to the crime situ- 
ation in Washington, not having to do 
with law enforcement, but the prosecu- 
tion of the law. I am quite sure you 
are all aware that it is almost a year ago 
that my secretary was unfortunately 
attacked in St. Peter’s Church, just 2 
blocks away, and stabbed 10 times. She 
was almost to the point of death. She 
is now fully recovered, I believe. How- 
ever, the criminal was arrested and 
pleaded guilty as far back as April of 
this year. Up to the present time this 
man has not been sentenced. He has 
been cleared by St. Elizabeths. Every- 
thing has been done, but still he has not 
been sentenced for that crime and the 
confession of other crimes. 

There is another criminal who mur- 
dered a policeman about 3 years ago. 
To this day he has not been sentenced 
by the courts of the District of Columbia. 

I say that if we in the Congress and 
if we in the District are to show an ex- 
ample to this Nation, I think our com- 
mittees should get busy and find out 
what is wrong with justice in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in trying to make this a safe 


place for people. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Affairs of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency may sit 
today while the House is in session dur- 
ing general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 71] 

Ashley Gubser Rivers, 8.C 

Hagen, Calif. Roberts, Ala. 

eck Rogers, Tex. 
Bates Harvey, Mich. Roybal 
Battin ealey Ryan, Mich. 
Bell Hébert St Germain 
Buckley Holifield Scott 
Cederberg Jones, Ala Shelley 
Clausen Sibal 
Curtin McClory Skubitz 
Davis, Tenn M: Staebler 
wson Mailliard Thompson, N.J. 
ggs Miller, N.Y. Thomson, Wis. 

Dingell Montoya Trimble 
Edmondson Morris Udall 

Nedzi Van Deerlin 
Forrester O'Hara, Mich. Wallhauser 
Gil Powell Westland 
Goodell Rains Whitener 
Gray Rivers, Alaska Williams 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 370 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ee under the call were dispensed 
wi 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1964 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6754) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
not to exceed 3 hours, one-half of that 
time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] and one- 
half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6754, with 
Mr. Keocx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
bring you today the appropriation bill 
for the coming fiscal year for all of the 
activities that are grouped under the 
Department of Agriculture. As I ex- 
pressed it in the Committee on Appropri- 
ations earlier in the week, when I went 
on this subcommittee quite a number of 
years ago I did so with a great deal of 
pride, knowing how important it was to 
the farm population of the United States. 
They were quite numerous and it gave 
me an opportunity to do much for many 
of the people who were my constituents 
as well as those throughout the Nation. 

With time the picture has greatly 
changed. The numbers now on the farm 
are something like 8 percent of the popu- 
lation. Not only that, but it has gotten 
to the point where the 92 percent of the 
American public are in the cities and re- 
moved from the farm. However, the 
challenge that has come to me is just as 
great today as it was the day I started 
serving on this committee, because the 
challenge is to try to look after those 
things that are done within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture today, which might 
well be termed the very basis of the 
prosperity of the 92 percent of the non- 
farmers in this country. 

What I am saying to you is that this 
bill might well be termed the “Basic Se- 
curity Act for 185 million Americans.” 
And let me tell you why Isay that. This 
Nation is spending 63 percent of the 
total governmental income on national 
defense and related activities, and yet we 
have not seen any reduction in our 
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standard of living. No nation in history 
ever went through that experience. 

Because of the wonderful job that is 
being done on the farms of the United 
States of America, a large majority of 
our total population is free to live in 
cities, to produce television, radio sets, 
and the million and one things that make 
up our high standard of living. 

Not only that, but this 8 percent on 
the farm provides this food, shelter, and 
clothing at such a reasonable rate that 
our 185 million Americans pay about 20 
percent of their gross income for food, 
which no nation in the world can match. 

When I come to you here today as 
chairman and spokesman for the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations I do so with 
pride, knowing that our subcommittee 
cannot resolve all differences in that we 
cannot satisfy the press and those others 
who naturally are writing for the 92 per- 
cent of nonfarmers. They do not have 
the time to read all our hearings and go 
into just what is involved here. But in 
bringing this bill here I will tell you that 
our subcommittee has done its best to 
resolve the differences of opinion and to 
be certain that the funds in this bill go 
to the things that are essential for the 
future. 

Last year we had 173 million people 
come into and go out of the United 
States. That includes those that cross 
the borders of Canada and Mexico. We 
had something like 23.5 million pieces of 
baggage brought into this country. We 
know that every day there is a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of jet 
planes traveling from where the worst 
diseases that might prevail in any spot 
in the world might end up in your part 
of the country in 5 or 6 hours from the 
time they leave from abroad. 

What does that mean to us? It leaves 
us with the problem of seeing that these 
diseases are destroyed and that the pos- 
sible carriers of diseases are checked 
thoroughly to see that these diseases do 
not get in here. 

As our population has grown and as 
the livestock industry has changed and 
the stockyards have been distributed, we 
have the problem of inspecting every 
piece of meat that goes onto your table. 
Not only that, but if this Department did 
not have research on wheat, for in- 
stance, in 5 years the wheat we now have 
would be gone and we would be going 
hungry. We have to stay 5 years ahead 
to have a strain of wheat that would be 
immune to diseases, which will continue 
to attack it. 

We read in the press about how 
expensive the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be. But re- 
member that you cannot deal with agri- 
culture as a thing apart, neither can you 
afford to take it for granted that food, 
clothing, and shelter are no longer basic. 
They are just as basic today as they 
were in the beginning. Not only that, 
but as people have left the farms of the 
country, they have had to be replaced 
by machinery and other things at a tre- 
mendous financial investment. In fact, 
the amount of money required to operate 
a farm has grown by 700 percent in a 
few years. It takes about $47,000 on the 
average to operate a farm today; in 1940 
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it took only $6,000. A few years ago a 
man on a farm could have seven crop 
failures and still be in business. Today 
if he loses a crop 1 year he is out of 
business, 

We are here presenting a bill to you 
that represents the 8 percent who are 
using the equipment, machinery, and all 
the other things that go to operate these 
farms. We are dealing in this bill with 
that part of our Government that looks 
after protecting our natural resources 
for the future. We here present to you 
the basic thing on which all the rest 
must depend. 

Let me point out one or two facts to 
you. You have to deal with agriculture 
in connection with labor and in connec- 
tion with industry. You are going to 
have to keep a balance among the three 
for the benefit of the general population 
and welfare of each of the segments of 
our economy. In the bill we present to 
you, there is only about one-twelfth as 
much as we are spending for national 
defense. 

In this bill there is only the same 
amount that we are spending each year 
on international affairs. Yes, and may I 
say it is almost exactly the same amount 
we are spending this year trying to get 
a man on the moon. Now, we are en- 
titled to make comparisons to see 
whether we are doing too much and pay- 
ing too much and looking after and tak- 
ing care of those basic things upon which 
all the rest of our economy is built. 

I think all of you realize that my ex- 
perience and my voting record here 
would indicate that I believe in a bal- 
anced budget. I believe in maintaining 
the stability of our monetary system. 
But I say candidly to you that if we will 
look after this country of ours and if we 
look after our rivers and harbors and 
our streams, and if we develop our roads 
and our schools and buildings and all 
these other material things, then our 
children and our grandchildren can pro- 
tect their own financial system if they 
have to. But if you let the things that 
are included in this bill go by the board— 
if you let our trees die out, and if you let 
our watersheds wash away, and if you 
let all those things that create our real 
wealth disappear from the earth, then 
you can have a budget as black and as 
wide as from here to the other end of 
the Capitol; but if you do not have a 
country behind it, what good would 
it be? 

I want to say we have worked hard on 
this bill this year trying to hold things in 
line. We worked hard trying to help the 
American people and in protecting our 
sources of food, fiber, and clothing and in 
trying to protect ourselves against the 
importation of disease and pestilence, 
and in trying to see that a fair share of 
what we produce goes back into the soil 
so as to protect future generations of 
Americans. Of course, we cannot say we 
have been perfect or have been com- 
pletely successful but we have done the 
best we can. 

We bring to you a bill that is some 
$389 million below the budget estimate. 
Frankly, quite a bit of that is due to 
a reduction in funds for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, that huge corpora- 
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tion which carries the burden of our price 
supports. But it is made possible, be- 
cause they have followed what we have 
urged them to do in the past, and that 
is to sell on the market these commodi- 
ties that they have so to make those 
funds available, to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities. 

The bill before you is about $28 mil- 
lion less than last year. They came be- 
fore our committee and showed that we 
do have this increased need for meat in- 
spection and we have these river survey 
projects that are tied in with the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Corps 
of Engineers and the Department of Ag- 
riculture. There are many, many places 
where we have new laboratories which, 
in turn, have to have personnel. Of 
course without the necessary personnel, 
you would be wasting your money on the 
laboratories. But I do say to you out of 
about 1,200 new employees that were re- 
quested in the budget, we scaled the 
number down to a net increase of 180. 

I repeat again, in this situation where 
American farmers numerically are so 
few—it is a challenge to sell to the Con- 
gress and to the American people the 
fact that it is their business—the busi- 
ness of the entire American people—that 
we are dealing with and not just the 
business of a handful of people who 
still live on the farm. We are dealing 
with the very basis of the standard of 
living of all Americans, trying to make 
it possible for Congress to do the things 
that we have to do in the name of de- 
fense, sending a man to the moon, and 
all the rest of these things. Yes, this is 
basically the bill that is before you. I 
repeat again—we have held things in 
line. 

Mr. Chairman, I would pay tribute 
here to the hard-working members of 
our subcommittee. This is our first bill 
where my colleague, Hon. Watt Horan, 
has been ranking minority member. He 
is a fine Congressman, well versed in 
agriculture. Though we have missed 
Congressmen Marshall, Andersen, and 
others who have helped us in the past, 
BILL Natcuer, of Kentucky, has rendered 
real service as usual. The only new mem- 
ber on our subcommittee this year is the 
gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man Appasgo. I say candidly that some 
years ago when the first member from 
the city of New York, Fred Santangelo, 
was put on the committee, who was my 
personal friend and a fine person, the 
question arose in the minds of some as 
to why a man from the city of New York 
would be interested or why he would be 
chosen to serve on a committee dealing 
strictly with farm appropriation bills. 
But, I think you will realize that in this 
day and time, when 185 million Ameri- 
cans look to agriculture, and all of us 
must, and where more than 50 percent 
of the amount carried in this bill is for 
things not connected solely with farm- 
ing, but has to do more with protection 
of public health and with all the many 
things that are so important to all con- 
sumers, then I do not think there is any- 
thing more fitting than to have a repre- 
sentative or representatives from the 
consuming areas of our nation on the ag- 
riculture appropriations subcommittee. 
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I do not mean to overlook my friend 
Bos Michl. We differ in viewpoint at 
times but he is a real and fine gentleman 
who backs his own viewpoint. 

I mean that from the bottom of my 
heart. I say if that is going to be the 
situation and recognized—and I am glad 
to see our leaders do recognize it—we 
are proud to have our new colleague, the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
AppaBBo], on the committee because the 
gentleman does understand the con- 
sumer aspect of these matters. I think it 
is well for us to understand his problems 
and the problems of his area. I further 
think it is good for him to have an oppor- 
tunity to see how closely tied in the op- 
erations of this Department are to the 
welfare of all Americans. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. As the gentle- 
man said, of course, a big chunk of this 
bill is for consumer services including 
items for poultry inspection and meat 
inspection. I noticed a reference in the 
report which indicated the advisability 
of getting these two types of inspections 
together in some way. The report men- 
tioned the possibility of placing them 
under the Marketing Service. I wonder 
if the gentleman would expand on that 
a little bit more, as to whether the gen- 
tleman was concerned that it would be 
under the Marketing Service or that 
those two matters of inspection would 
be placed under the same service? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate the 
question of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa, Mr. SMITH. 

The gentleman will doubtless remem- 
ber that a few years ago when poultry 
inspection became compulsory—up until 
that time it had been voluntary—about 
two-thirds of the processors were using 
it, This subcommittee brought all funds 
for inspections out together in one ap- 
propriation. There seemed to be a cer- 
tain understanding with the packing 
industry that that would not be done. 
We were not aware of that. We have 
felt, with the passage of time, that the 
fears of the poultry processors that they 
would be taken over by the so-called red 
meat side of the meat inspection has 
subsided. 

Not only that, but with the high cost 
of this inspection service, which is for 
the good of all, there clearly could be a 
coordination and joint handling of the 
matter at the supervisory level, from 
there on up to the top. 

I will say to the gentleman that our 
report is not a directive. It just raises 
the question, and I would have to say 
candidly, that many of those who have 
studied it and have looked at the sub- 
ject, feel that inspection of the actual 
carcass is directed to letting it go on into 
the retail market and is not research. 
It has been under the research service; 
yes, but it is not research. 

Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that it is 
a part of the marketing program. Every- 
one I know in the research service who 
has anything to do with meat inspec- 
tion has the highest regard and opinion 
for the people who do this. 
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We are not sticklers for having it 
done one way or the other. We are not 
insisting that they bring the two to- 
gether, but we do think that we see signs 
that it should be considered. Certainly 
with meat inspection demands up to the 
$30 million level, we need to see if it 
could not be coordinated with poultry 
inspection, as long as the public health 
is protected. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN 


man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Do I understand that this 
bill does not require the transfer of the 
Meat Inspection Service from the Re- 
search Division to the Marketing 
Service? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Oh, no. It just 
merely raises the question in the report 
as to the possibility. We did not even go 
so far as to insist that it was sound. 
But, when you get inspections on top 
of inspections and you have services in 
the same community, one checking 
poultry and another checking beef, as 
well as checking supervisors up above, 
and another group checking that, it 
strikes me that it is a subject which 
should be explored. 

Mr. GARY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am a great believer in ex- 
ploring any opportunity for consolidat- 
ing and bringing about efficiency and 
economy in operation. But I received a 
telephone call from one of my constitu- 
ents this morning, who was very much 
upset, first, because of the reduction that 
was made in the meat inspection appro- 
priation request, and I told him I thought 
that was a part of the general economy 
program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Virginia that all of us 
have had some wires about the cut from 
what was requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

This bill carries money for 92 addi- 
tional inspectors. It carries that much 
money above what we had last year. So, 
they have a substantial increase. 

There is another thing that makes 
some of our packer friends put the 
pressure on us. Under the procedures 
that the packing industry uses, they pay 
for overtime. It is to the packer's inter- 
est to wait, and in that way they do not 
have to have any overtime or have to 
carry any part of the cost at all. You 
have to take some of these pressures 
with an understanding that it is to their 
interest. I have received telegrams too. 
We are not trying to pass the cost over to 
them; we are trying to hold it in some 
degree of balance. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr, GARY. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I am a strong advocate of 
economy and when I saw from your re- 
port the increase over last year’s appro- 
priation it struck me that the cut was 
not unreasonable. I was somewhat ap- 
prehensive, however, when I was told 
that the bill transferred meat inspection 


I yield to the gentle- 
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from one department to another, and 
that prompted this inquiry. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It does not insist that 
the Department do that. We just raise 
the question. 

Mr. GARY. That is in the committee 
report? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is in the report, 
yes. 

Mr. GARY. There is nothing in the 
bill with reference to the transfer? It is 
only in the report of the committee? 

Mr. WHITTEN 


. And there we just 
raised the question. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman 
for this information. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Is there any transfer 
of funds in this bill from the Meat In- 
spection Division to the Marketing Di- 
vision? 

Mr. WHITTEN. None whatever. 

Mr. HORTON. The gentleman as- 
sures us there is no transfer of funds. It 
is a recommendation that a study be 
made to consolidate the service in this 
respect? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is all it 
amounts to. 

Mr. HORTON. I have also received 
telegrams, and people have talked to me 
about this matter of reduction of the 
amount in the budget for meat inspec- 
tion. Do I understand from the gentle- 
man that this will not reduce the num- 
ber of inspectors? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It will increase by 92 
the number of inspectors over this year. 
It is about 30 percent less than the 
budget, but it is an increase over this 
year. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi for yielding, and may I 
commend him for bringing out, as usual, 
a good agricultural appropriation bill. 
This is a most difficult assignment as 
any of us who are associated with agri- 
culture knows. I think the gentleman 
does an excellent job of doing the best 
he can. 

Since this question of meat inspection 
has been brought up, I believe the gen- 
tleman has answered the question I was 
going to ask him, as to whether or not 
he thought the meat inspection service 
would be harmed. The gentleman has 
said, “No,” and he seems to have a logi- 
cal argument as to why it is not going to 
be harmed. There are 91 additional in- 
spectors, there are $1,730,000 of an in- 
crease from last year’s appropriation 
for this purpose. It has been suggested 
that the Meat Inspection Service be 
transferred from the Agricultural Re- 
search Service to the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 

Inasmuch as the Poultry Inspection 
Service, as I understand it, is in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service now, it would 
seem to me there might be some merit in 
transferring poultry inspection into 
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Agricultural Research, inasmuch as if we 
just stopped and thought about it, the 
Agricultural Research Department has 
a rather outstanding record in perform- 
ing this service for the consuming pub- 
lic; that is, of inspecting meat in our 
processing plants. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I appreciate what he has 
said, but we ask merely that the matter 
be studied. We want to get them to give 
the same service at the same cost. I feel 
confident that these people could do it 
under some reorganization of the serv- 
ices. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I was present in the 
Appropriations Committee when the 
chairman made his excellent report to 
the committee. The gentleman made a 
most helpful report on this bill. But, I 
would like to have a statement from the 
chairman of the subcommittee in regard 
to the impact of this bill on the various 
experiment stations throughout the 
country. Is any sharp change antici- 
pated? I am much interested in the 
programs of the experiment stations. 

Mr. WHITTEN. This bill, for the ex- 
periment stations proper, went along 
with the budget, which carried about a 
$2 million increase, as I recall it. That, 
with the constant increase in salaries and 
17 probably would keep it about where 

8. 

Now, in our report we went to great 
lengths trying to show that research was 
an absolute necessity. You will remem- 
ber that last year, when this bill went to 
the other body, they added about $25 or 
$30 million for research, and for that rea- 
son this year we had our staff make a 
thorough check bringing together all of 
the research establishments in the 
United States so that, at least, there 
should not be any more pyramiding on us 
again; they would do it with full infor- 
mation. It was something strange to me 
when I found out how many research 
facilities we already have. 

We had to put some people in here to 
staff these new laboratories that the Con- 
gress has seen fit to build, and we further 
put a $5 million transfer limitation on 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
spend money for research in these acute 
areas, where there are people and where 
they can contract and get it done, as 
against setting up a big laboratory and 
staffing it with permanent civil service 
employees. 

Mr. MAHON. I know the gentleman 
is familiar with the Great Plains program 
which is covered in this bill, and he 
knows of my interest in the program and 
of the interest of the people I represent. 

Does the chairman think that this 
program is being operated rather effi- 
ciently and effectively? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think it is being 
operated efficiently and effectively, and 
I have become convinced that it is a good 
program. They do not get all of the 
funds they want, but it is always hard to 
please everybody when it comes to ap- 
propriating money. 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. WHITTEN. I — to the gentle- 
man from W. 


Mr. HORAN. With reference to the 
impact on the State experiment stations, 
the State experiment stations are not on 
trial in this bill or in this report. What 
is on trial is the integrity of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and we want 
to know what the extent of Federal 
moneys is that are being expended there. 
And, I believe the report points that out. 
A little later on I want to speak on that. 

Now, in regard to this meat inspec- 
tion, when this House passed this gigan- 
tic public roads bill and did other things 
to change the transportation program 
and pattern of the United States, we 
just changed the slaughtering of live- 
Sock 100 percent. Now we have slaugh- 
terhouses that work only 1 or 2 days a 
week. If they ship interstate, they have 
to have inspection; it may be away off 
Route 40 some place, for example, and 
we have dispersed them from centers 
where it was easy to inspect meat to any 
number of slaughterhouses everywhere. 
Now, I do want to say this, that follow- 
ing the request of this subcommittee as 
contained in the report of some 2 or 3 
years ago, the Department of Agriculture 
is working with your State departments 
of agriculture in an effort to recognize 
State meat inspection where it can be 
certified. I want to say here and now 
that no one questions the ability of the 
State of California to inspect its own 
meat completely free of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the incidental expense. 
That is not true of every State, but we 
are working in that direction, because 
meat inspection is an important item, 
and it is growing. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
probably less knowledgeable on the mat- 
ter of agricultural activities than any- 
one in this body, but I am sure you have 
observed I have been listening very care- 
fully and I certainly want to commend 
you for a good job on a rather difficult 
subject. 

One thing concerns me in reference 
to the additional funds that may be 
going to the Department for research, 
or inspectors, and so forth. I have the 
same concern that apparently the com- 
mittee has, that is, of the funds which 
go to the Department a sizable percent- 
age of those funds is diverted for sup- 
port measures or for support of these 
particular projects. I believe the com- 
mittee even used the figure of 20 percent 
and you expressed concern, as I believe 
you rightly should. 

What assurances did you get from the 
Department that these funds would go 
for their basic intended purpose, that is, 
for research and inspectors, rather than 
being diverted for support programs? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will say personally 
that we heard the Department and we 
brought our report out. They did not 
see the report until after it was printed. 
In the past we have had very good co- 
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operation from the Department con- 
cerning the recommendations of the 
committee. The committee seemed to 
think the facts were such as to raise a 
question. 

I can realize if they double the load 
on something that has to be supervised 
in Washington it might take some more 
people here, but. we doubt that where 
they get a little extra money in a sup- 
plemental they need more people to 
supervise the work. 

We raised the question and we would 
like to know what they are doing so they 
do not perpetuate this. We have raised 
the point now and will study it more 
thoroughly. And next year we will be 
able to tell you what we have found out 
and also how fully they have been coop- 
erating with us. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. May I ask the gentleman one 
further question? I note, and I suppose 
this would primarily be for support 
measures, that looking at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture here in Washington 
I believe they have some 11,851 em- 
ployees here. That compares with some 
65,457, according to the committee’s re- 
port, in the entire Department. Did 
your committee find these 12,000 people 
justified here to support the program? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not have at my 
fingertips the exact number, but may I 
say if the gentleman will read the report 
fully we have called on them not to 
increase the number here in Washing- 
ton. It is a difficult thing to supervise. 
Some years ago it was the practice to put 
a limitation that no more than so much 
money could be spent in Washington 
and not more than so many people could 
be in the city of Washington. We 
learned it was costing us money, because 
if they had a need for somebody they 
would call on him to come into Washing- 
ton and he was here on per diem along 
with the rest of it. That is one of the 
things that is hard to trace. We raised 
that question because we have doubts 
like the gentleman has. That is all I 
can tell you. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to thank the chairman for his 
usual good job and I would like to make 
reference to the report, and a very good 
one itis. On page 8 there is a line which 
starts like this: 

In some instances, figures presented to the 
committee as to cost of power and other 
terms of contracts between some coopera- 
tives and private companies differ somewhat. 
The committee has had no opportunity nor 
means to determine which may be correct. 


The question I would like to ask is this: 
This deals with the REA program. As 
I recall it a year ago in your report you 
made a similar reference with regard to 
these requests, I believe, for some elbow 
room. Have you renewed this request 
and has information been denied to the 
committee relative to this obviously con- 
troversial problem? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman ob- 
viously is well acquainted with the fact 
that this is a controversial program. 
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He is the most aware of this, having 
worked for the REA on one occasion. 
But our problem here is this: We heard 
from the two sides of the controversy. 
We do not have a large staff and have 
only a matter of a few weeks, and we 
do not have the experts at our fingertips. 

The differences here are the facts as 
the REA sees them and the facts as the 
private companies see them. And un- 
less we had a staff as big as the one you 
used to have down in the Department, 
or maybe bigger, we could not be in a 
position, as a subcommittee, to resolve 
these differences. But, understand, 
these were presented by two groups of 
people who are definitely on different 
sides of many points in this area. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the distinguished Chairman further 
if he feels that some of these cost studies 
should be made available to the Com- 
mittee for examination? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think, as the gen- 
tleman read from those two pages, this 
is the first time he has seen that type of 
thing in the report. 

Mr. NELSEN. I agree. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have always tried, 
when we take a new stand, to give the 
Department 12 months to try to come 
within it. We have never written any- 
thing that we did not try to follow up on. 
This year we will try to follow up, and I 
believe we will have the cooperation of 
the Department. 

Mr. NELSEN. Further, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am interested in the following 
paragraph, where a sort of criterion is 
set up as to the approval of loans, rela- 
tive to unreasonable rates; and also the 
suggestions that proper attention be 
given to an attempt to get a reasonable 
rate. It provides further in the lan- 
guage that the Administrator should cer- 
tify to the Secretary of Agriculture that 
these steps have been taken. It further 
provides that the contingent fund is 
under the direction of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The thing that amuses me is 
the fact that this great battle that went 
on on this floor about the Humphrey 
price bill a couple of years ago, where 
the Secretary asked for information, and 
this particular bill, were designed for the 
purpose of disassociating the REA from 
the Secretary of Agriculture and even 
the President. In that year we moved 
in the direction of giving to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the right to certify 
eens to the Bureau of the Budget 

‘or—— 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I interrupt to correct the gentleman; we 
do not say the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall certify; we say the Administrator. 

Mr, NELSEN. That means certify to 
him? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right, which 
in effect means making a record that 
should be available to the Congress to 
see that these steps are taken. 

Mr. NELSEN. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman that I do not quar- 
rel with this because I believe the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of Agriculture 
are responsible and should have some 
supervisory authority. But I think we 
are kind of running in two directions; 
after the big battle we had a couple or 
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4 years back, this seems to me to en- 
dorse the position that I took originally. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the 
gentleman for this report, because I 
think it does attempt to put this pro- 
gram in proper perspective. The com- 
mittee is sound and is doing the job that 
it ought to do. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement. I should remind 
him that after all, this is an appropria- 
tions committee. 

Mr. NELSEN. I understand. 

Mr. WHITTEN. And there are cer- 
tain limitations as to how far we can 
go. Wecannot rewrite the law. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the Chairman of the committee for 
yielding and commend him for the fine 
job he has done. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s yielding. The question I want 
to ask him is purely for purposes of in- 
formation. I have read the report. 
However, I read yesterday that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture reported out a bill, 
H.R. 6196, that would permit domestic 
textile mills to purchase cotton at the 
same price now being charged foreign 
purchasers of cotton; that our domestic 
mills today are paying about one-third 
more for this American cotton. My 
question is, if that bill, H.R. 6196 is re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture, 
does that mean then that while we are 
selling surplus cotton abroad, will this 
cotton be sold on the domestic market 
at the same price and be purchased by 
our mills at the same price at which the 
foreign purchaser buys it? 

Mr. WHITTEN. As 1 pointed out, this 
is an appropriations subcommittee. I 
have some familiarity with this bill, but 
let me point out to the gentleman that 
there are a good many things that do not 
get mentioned in it. In the first place, 
our domestic mills pay several times as 
much for labor as our foreign competi- 
tors, which is not mentioned in the bill 
of which the gentleman speaks. Section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
provides protection against imports from 
foreign countries on finished goods. Fur- 
thermore, and this is not often pointed 
out, under present conditions our Gov- 
ernment has paid $160 million to our 
domestic mills to enable them to buy at 
the world price raw material equivalent 
to what they export. None of those facts 
is mentioned in the bill the gentleman 
mentioned. But if the bill, and we are 
getting into conjecture now, were to be 
brought up on the floor and not 
amended, and if it were sent to the Sen- 
ate and it was not amended there, we 
would have a quite different situation 
than now obtains. In my years here 
I have never seen a bill follow that 
course. 

Mr. BECKER. I think the gentleman 
realized I did not intend to raise any 
question about that, but I am getting to 
the question of subsidies. Sometimes I 
wonder when we are going to subsidize 
the taxpayer so that he might be able to 
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pay for these things and also pay his 
taxes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. My colleague has in 
mind a still wider range of conjecture. 
But I say when you pay less than 20 per- 
cent of your income for food, which no 
other nation can do, and when the retail 
price of the suit you have on carries in 
its cost the bargaining price of labor, 
minimum wages, the transportation, the 
fellow in the spinning mills, and when 
industry has to sell it at 10 or 20 percent 
above that so as to stay in business, that 
is reflected in your retail price. Unfor- 
tunately the relatively low price that the 
farmer gets sticks out like a sore thumb. 
But do not think all the other that is 
provided by law does not show, because 
it has to be paid for. 

Mr. BECKER. What we are providing 
is a subsidization of foreign markets to 
undersell our domestic markets, and our 
comeses employment is vitally affected 

y it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Section 22, under 
which you could prevent foreign imports 
from coming in here, is not used. The 
law provides for that protection if you 
properly use it. Our domestic mills do 
have to pay higher for their raw mate- 
rial. They also have to pay many times 
higher for their labor, transportation, 
and everything else. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. I had intended to ask 
the gentleman this question when we 
read the bill, on page 17, but since it co- 
incides so closely with some of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York, 
I would call attention to page 17 of the 
bill, line 6, calling for transfer to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Then I 
notice the language on page 25 of the 
report which seeks to explain this. One 
sentence in that report states: 

An increased domestic consumption of 1 
million bales of cotton alone could save the 
taxpayers some $30 million or more per year. 


What are we trying to do by way of 
giving them the authority to transfer 
$25 million of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration funds? This means that con- 
ceivably we are opening up the door for 
the people downtown to pay cotton mills 
a subsidy for cotton which they cannot 
buy at the prevailing price. 

Mr. WHITTEN. This is general lan- 
guage and it applies to all commodities. 
It is not limited. That statement in the 
report was by way of illustration. I 
thought it was a worthwhile illustration 
because of the situation the gentleman 
from New York mentioned a while ago. 
Pending before the legislative committee 
is a bill where the Federal Government 
would subsidize domestic mills $42.50 per 
bale if you had this use. It was our 
opinion that if you had this authority, 
then the section 32 group could take care 
of the situation. 

You could have the use of this and 
could use just a part of it to get domestic 
use, If you could increase domestic use 
of a million bales more you could save 
$30 million. But it could apply to nu- 
merous commodities in a similar way. 
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Mr. MICHEL. The point I am trying 
to make is, it seems to me that by this 
transfer we are opening up the door for 
the Appropriations Committee to do that 
rather than having the Congress itself 
speak by way of an authorization bill 
for it. Then I would have to question it 
because I do not want to see them given 
the automatic right here to engage in 
this practice which the gentleman from 
New York abhors and which I abhor and 
which any number of the Members of this 
House think is silly. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman will 
recall, and I am sure he is familiar with 
section 32 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, 30 percent of the import duties 
are set aside for certain uses, one of 
which is to promote the use of sur- 
pluses. So that the basic authority for 
using the import duties for things that 
are coming in here to compete with our 
people is already in the law. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman will 
have to agree we are making a departure 
from section 32, and we are not talking 
about perishable commodities. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Section 32 just says 
that 50 percent or more must go to 
perishable commodities. So the other 
50 percent is free. We are not changing 
that at all. The change here would be 
in the use of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion rather than the section 32 group. 
This is general in nature and retains 
the right of the Congress to pass on this 
each and every year. I am convinced 
that we can save ourselves millions of 
dollars. If you look at Section 32 and 
see the provisions of law there and then 
look and see the inventories that we have 
in wheat, corn and cotton, and if you 
can take a few million dollars and re- 
duce that by increased domestic con- 
sumption, some of the costs that are be- 
ing pyramided I think could be saved. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. SISK. I want to congratulate the 
gentleman and the committee for the 
excellent work they have done on this 
bill and I am happy to support it. ButI 
do have one question that I would like to 
ask the gentleman regarding a com- 
modity in my area. 

I wonder if you would be good enough 
to clarify the Appropriations Committee’s 
position on a question which has arisen 
in connection with proposed research 
which is most important and essential to 
the grape industry, much of which is 
concentrated in the district I represent. 
This industry is doing a great deal to 
enlarge and diversify its markets and to 
thus absorb and make economically use- 
ful the surpluses which sometimes occur. 
There are fields of possible usefulness of 
grape products which appear most 
worthy of research exploration, and it is 
my understanding the Department of 
Agriculture recognizes this need and 
would consider a program of research 
into all current and possible future uses 
of grapes, together with exploration of 
cultural, processing, storage, insect, and 
marketing problems, but there is a feel- 
ing that the Appropriations Committee 
has put some restrictions on this re- 
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search field. I find this appears to be 
based on some rather obscure language 
and discussions in a report of the com- 
mittee on an agriculture appropriation 
bill over 20 years ago. As this is a mat- 
ter of grave importance to many people 
in my district, I would appreciate your 
comment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, in the first place, any comment 
or discussion in a committeee report of 
1936 would have no bearing on the pres- 
ent attitude of the committee or on the 
use of research funds by the Department. 
No such restriction is intended on the 
appropriation we are currently consider- 
ing. So far as the committee is con- 
cerned, the Department could undertake 
any research it feels is justified, neces- 
sary and proper, within its appropria- 
tion, for the development of new prod- 
ucts and processing techniques of all the 
present uses of grapes, as it may in any 
other agricultural field. I hope this will 
reassure both the Department and the 
gentleman from California and his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the kindness 
of the gentleman. As I understand it, 
there would be no prohibition against 
broad research in the field of grapes? 

Mr. WHITTEN. None whatsoever. 

Mr, SISK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. The gentleman is 
aware of the fact that in southwestern 
Michigan we are experiencing an out- 
break of a new pest called the cereal leaf 
beetle. I am aware of the fact that the 
report takes notice of this situation. 
However, there is a paragraph which ap- 
pears on page 15 of the report in which 
there is reference to the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture has a control 
program going on along with the States 
of Michigan and Indiana in order to con- 
trol this thing. 

I would inquire of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], whether it is 
within the congressional intent under 
this bill that a research program for 
eradication of this pest by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could be under- 
taken? 

Perhaps as much as $200,000 might be 
needed on a kind of a crash program in 
order to attempt to absolutely eradicate 
this pest before it gets into the grain 
producing areas of the country. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Hutcuinson], that is exactly what 
the Department plans to do and that is 
why it has moved in quickly in an effort 
to control it to the point of eradication 
before it gets larger. 

3 5 carry funds in the bill to do just 
that. 

We have been discussing it with the 
representatives of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and the plans are to do just 
what the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 
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Mr. ABBITT. On page 11 of the re- 
port, section (3), there is the following 
statement: 

To meet the need for additional quality 
research on peanuts, an additional $200,000 
has been provided for use at the New Orleans 
utilization laboratory. The committee has 
also provided $400,000 for the establishment 
of a peanut research laboratory to house 
peanut shelling work at Dawson and if de- 
sirable to bring together peanut research 
now being conducted at various locations in 
Georgia. 


Are we to understand that the inten- 
tion of the committee is that the part 
of the research on peanuts conducted at 
New Orleans is to be quality research for 
which $200,000 is provided and that the 
$400,000 is intended for a laboratory 
building at Dawson to house the peanut 
shelling research facilities, with the right 
to bring to Dawson, if desirable, present 
research work in Georgia? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is exactly it. 
As the gentleman well knows, there is 
quite a difference of opinion between 
the peanut producers in the various pea- 
nut areas. Much of it in our opinion re- 
volves around the research on quality. 
Since they are highly competitive not 
only pricewise, qualitywise, and in ad- 
vertising and all that, and since we now 
have peanut research going on at the 
present time in New Orleans, the addi- 
tional quality research should be done 
where you have the facilities. So there 
has been provided $200,000 for the quali- 
ty work at New Orleans. The work in 
Georgia would be that which is not con- 
troversial and which would in no way 
displace the type of work to be done in 
other areas. 

Mr. ABBITT. I thank the gentleman 
for that explanation. I am in accord 
with what the committee has done. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further on that point? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. As I understand it, there 
is presently $286,445 being spent by the 
Federal Government on peanut research 
work in the State of Georgia? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The figure I have is 
$337,240, including the State experiment 
station. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, do I understand it is the 
intention of the committee that this 
work shall be concentrated at Dawson, 
Ga., and shall be carried on in this 
building for which you are making the 
appropriations now? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman 
will read the report, we did not insist 
on that. We did recognize that at Daw- 
son they do not have the buildings for 
the research work going on there now. 
But we say, if desirable, the other work 
in Georgia could be concentrated there. 
But we do not require that. There might 
be reasons why they would prefer it and 
it might be advantageous for them to 
carry it on where it is now. So, we did 
not insist on ‘t. 

Mr. POAGE. I understand that, but 
is it intended by this appropriation to 
authorize any new research work in the 
State of Georgia? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is not. 
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Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] for this time to make a very brief 
comment. In addition, I want the en- 
tire subcommittee to know that their 
efforts in producing this measure is to 
be commended. Your job is not an easy 
one. You cannot please all of us any 
more than any of us can always satisfy 
and meet the approval of all our con- 
stituents. I must say that if I had my 
unlimited choice I would eliminate some 
items in this bill and would change 
others but that is not the situation and 
the fine art of compromise by respect- 
ing the views of others must prevail in 
this, as in most all other legislation. 

I believe it has been made clear by 
the discussion between my colleagues, 
Mr. Poace and Mr. ABBITT, and our 
esteemed subcommittee chairman, that 
the peanut research facility at New Or- 
leans shall be the place for peanut qual- 
ity research and that the $400,000 item 
heretofore referred to by my colleagues, 
is to house equipment already located 
at Dawson, Ga., and that there is ab- 
solutely no intent of expanding it into 
a facility to engage in quality research 
or as to that matter, to duplicate work 
presently being performed at other 
places. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the peanut pro- 
ducing areas of the Southwest, feel we 
are at a disadvantage in numerous re- 
spects as related to the Southeast—a 
competitive disadvantage which we see 
and feel as time goes on. Research ad- 
vantages is certainly one of them. We 
do not feel we can stand silent and per- 
mit still further advantages to occur. 
We call attention to this matter, not to 
criticize the Committee’s action on this 
particular matter, but to make clear our 
case for equitable treatment in the fu- 
ture, which I am certain all of you will 
want to do. 

If the circumstances at Dawson, Ga., 
are such as to constitute an obligation 
to protect an investment already made, 
I am not disposed to attempt to eliminate 
the item provided in this bill but assur- 
ances can be given, with certainty, that 
any future support for the facility will 
be opposed if it engages in research other 
than shelling for which it is to be used, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. I dislike having to pre- 
sume upon the gentleman’s time further 
here, but of course the gentleman is the 
man with the answers. I notice on page 
31 of the report we have a new office in 
the process of being created here, and 
that is the Office of Rural Area Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I correct the 
gentleman? We are not in the process 
of creating it. It was created some time 
ago. 
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Mr. WATSON. I understand that was 
in 1961, and the gentleman might cor- 
rect my impression. 

Heretofore the funds have come from 
other sources, from USDA funds, but this 
time we are specifically appropriating 
$120,000 for that particular office. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We appropriated 
some money last year for this. 

Mr. WATSON. But not directly as we 
are doing this time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Appropriations were 
carried under the appropriation for 
“General administration.” In addition, 
there were transfers from various other 
agencies. 

Mr. WATSON. Here is a question I 
am trying to get across to the gentleman. 

Did your committee really conclude 
that was a justifiable creation of this De- 
partment or a continuation of this De- 
partment? As Iread the report, we have 
the rural renewal program under the 
Farmers Home Administration; we have 
the ARA program. Why have the crea- 
tion or continuation of this Rural Areas 
Department? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman has 
given the reason, in my opinion, for what 
we have done. We have the Farmers 
Home Administration, we have the ARA, 
we have the Department of Commerce, 
all doing the same type of work. We 
have the REA doing the same kind of 
work. If you do not bring them under 
one proposition, how are you going to 
keep track of them Further, you have 
to coordinate work between the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agriculture, 
You have to have some kind of joint 
operations between Commerce and Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. WATSON. Your committee was 
not concerned at all as to the present 
complications and perplexities of the 
agencies and divisions of the Department 
of Agriculture. They do not know 
where to go to participate in these pro- 
grams, and this is another one some- 
where along the line. 

Mr. WHITTEN. No; these all have to 
be brought together. 

Mr. WATSON. The gentleman does 
not feel it could be handled by one 
agency? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Whether you give it 
a separate appropriation, it is consti- 
tuted. We think they ought to serve as 
a central coordinating office. 

If there are no further questions, I 
would like to review the various points 
covered in the committee report and the 
5 taken on the various items in the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE MOST PRODUCTIVE IN 
WORLD 

American agriculture, 1963, is the most 
productive in the history of the world. 
Fortunately, most of our problems in the 
United States are due to abundance, 
rather than hunger or famine. 

The ability of American farmers to 
produce food and fiber is apparent at the 
supermarkets, where city consumers can 
choose from thousands of safe, whole- 
some, and delicious foods—products of 
the farms of our 50 States. Using only 
about 20 percent of their income, Ameri- 
can consumers can select foods with a 
knowledge of nutrition and balanced 
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diets that makes this a nation of healthy 
and well-fed people. Most people in the 
world spend half or more of their avail- 
able income on food, and in underdevel- 
oped areas people spend most of their 
time grubbing a living from the earth. 

If farmers today used 1940 methods, 
it would cost an extra $13 billion a year 
to produce food and fiber for the Nation. 
This extra cost would be passed on to 
consumers, adding more than $5 a week 
to each family’s food bill. 

American farm productivity, with its 
decreased manpower and its greatly in- 
creased equipment and investment, is 
borne out at the dinner table where 27 
consumers share the bounty of a single 
farmworker. The average U.S. farm- 
worker produces the food needs for 27 
people. Today, only 8 of every 100 
American workers are engaged in agri- 
culture. The 92 others provide the 
goods and services of modern living— 
manufacturing cars, TV sets, and wash- 
ing machines, running banks, selling in- 
surance, building homes, fixing tele- 
phones, working in hospitals and hotels, 
and rendering other services, including 
our national defense. 

It all adds up to a standard of living 
never before equaled in history—at a 
time when 63 percent of the governmen- 
tal income goes for national defense and 
related activities. 

FORCED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIVITY CREATES 
PROBLEMS 

To maintain this high standard of liv- 
ing, and with increased costs for what the 
farmer must buy, increased agricultural 
productivity has been absolutely neces- 
sary. This has come at the cost of much 
greater investment per farm and a tre- 
mendous increase in risk. 

The necessity to increase agricultural 
production to fully utilize machinery and 
equipment has made it necessary to ex- 
pand the size of farming units, at high 
cost to the producer. The small family- 
size farm is gradually disappearing, 
largely because it cannot support high- 
cost machinery, supplies, or labor. The 
number of farm units has decreased from 
6.4 million in 1940 to 3.7 million in 1962. 
In 22 years, nearly one-half have gone 
out of production. The American con- 
sumer today is almost entirely dependent 
on the commercial farm for his abundant 
supply of inexpensive food and fiber. 

Larger farming units have made neces- 
sary the use of more expensive machin- 
ery, seed, fertilizers, and insecticides, 
with modern farming techniques. This 
has increased the investment necessary 
to farm by nearly 700 percent in the past 
decade, from an average of $6,119 per 
farm in 1940 to $47,632 in 1962. 

This larger investment, together with 
the vagaries of weather and increased 
threats to crops and livestock from in- 
sects and diseases, has greatly increased 
the financial risk of the average farmer. 
The value of investments in terms of cur- 
rent dollars has increased from about $55 
billion in 1940 to over $200 billion in 1962. 
The farm debt during this period has in- 
creased from $9.6 to $25.8 billion. Half 
a century ago a farmer could survive as 
many as seven crop failures in a row. 
With the tremendous financial risks in- 
volved today, the loss of a single year's 
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crop can result in bankruptcy for many 
farmers. 

Further the price-cost squeeze on the 
farmer is becoming more acute each year. 
Farm prices have generally remained 
constant, but production costs have con- 
tinued to rise. The small increase in re- 
tail food prices in recent years has been 
added on after the commodities have left 
the farm by those between the farmer 
and consumer. In the past 11 years the 
farmer’s share of the retail food dollar 
has declined from 49 cents in 1951 to 38 
cents in 1962. As a matter of fact, if the 
producers were to receive nothing for 
their raw materials, it is doubted that the 
retail price would decline significantly. 
It should be noted that the farmer re- 
ceives only 3.1 cents from a 21.2-cent loaf 
of bread. The farmer's share of a $4.24 
cotton shirt is only 28 cents. 

These factors make it clear that the 
agricultural producer must have price 
protection. This Nation, with laws per- 
mitting labor to organize, and guaran- 
teeing minimum wages, with industry 
having the right and necessity to add 
markup above cost, must have price sup- 
port for the producer of the raw ma- 
terial. 


EXACT BALANCE IN SUPPLY AND DEMAND UNWISE 


Most of the farm problems are due to 
high cost of what the farmer must buy, 
leading to increased units and the re- 
sulting surplus supplies of agricultural 
supplies on hand, which depress markets 
and require large amounts of money to 
produce and store. However, the worst 
possible thing that could be done to the 
185 million American consumers would 
be to balance supply and demand, by 
reducing supply and production to the 
point of forcing fair prices at the mar- 
ketplace because there was barely 
enough to go around. 

To cut production down to the point of 
scarcity would endanger the consuming 
public. Drought or flood or pestilence 
could make many go hungry, though in 
all likelihood it would bring the producer 
a much larger net income. These facts 
need to be recognized aside from any 
defense needs. 

Another serious effect would be to en- 
courage foreign countries to increase 
their agricultural production. The re- 
ports and hearings of this committee are 
full of facts to show that, as the United 
States has reduced production in recent 
years, foreign production has been in- 
creased to fill the gap, much of it with 
American financial aid and technical 
assistance. 

Also, in the case of cotton there has 
been a large competitive growth in the 
use of synthetic fibers at home and 
abroad. In foreign countries, this has 
been due partly to efforts of those coun- 
tries which do not produce cotton to be- 
come self-sufficient in raw materials. 
But further, this has resulted in part 
from curtailing U.S. cotton production 
and holding U.S. cotton off world mar- 
kets at competitive prices. 

At the urging of this committee, the 
Department has recently reentered world 
markets on a competitive basis in an 
effort to keep U.S. production up and to 
keep American farmers in business. In 
order to protect our foreign markets, 
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the Department should give further 
study to producing higher quality com- 
modities. The tendency to stress quan- 
tity rather than quality has had a serious 
effect on the oversea demand for US. 
commodities. A wider range between 
good and poor quality in level of price 
supports might improve the situation. 

It is to be noted that, unless produc- 
tion levels are maintained, additional 
farm units will of necessity go out of 
production, with increased unemploy- 
ment problems in the cities as more rural 
people move to town. How to keep ade- 
quate reserves to meet all domestic and 
export needs, plus a reserve for possible 
defense needs, without depressing mar- 
ket prices is one of the most serious 
problems facing American agriculture 
today. It is our belief such reserves 
should be insulated from the market and 
charged up to “Consumer security.” 

THE BUDGET FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

When all is said and done, it requires 
only 5 to 6 percent of the Federal budget 
each year to operate all of the programs 
of the Department of Agriculture—meat 
inspection, disease and pest control, re- 
search and extension, protection of re- 
sources, price support, foreign assistance, 
and all the rest. This is only about one- 
twelfth of what the Nation is spending 
each year on defense, about the same 
as we spend on international affairs, and 
almost exactly the amount requested 
each year for research to send a man to 
the moon. 

Only 1.5 percent is required to finance 
the regular operating programs of the 
Department, including research, market- 
ing, extension, soil conservation, water- 
shed protection, flood prevention, and 
other related activities. This averages 
about $8 per person per year for the pro- 
duction, inspection, and marketing of the 
finest meats, vegetables, and other foods 
at the lowest cost to the consumer of any 
nation in history. Further, it helps to 
develop and maintain our national re- 
sources for unborn generations of the 
future. It also provides school lunches 
for our children and food for the needy. 

An additional 2 percent is used to fi- 
nance the various foreign assistance pro- 
grams operated by the Department, in- 
cluding Public Law 480, the International 
Wheat Agreement, and bartered mate- 
rials for the supplemental stockpile. 
The primary benefit of these programs is 
in the area of international affairs and 
foreign aid and, therefore, should not be 
charged to the farmer as a part of the 
cost of our agricultural programs. 

Another 2 to 3 percent is used to 
finance the price support program 
needed to protect the Nation’s largest 
market for the goods and services of 
American industry. It is significant to 
note that over 50 percent of the funds 
expended for price support programs go 
to transportation companies, warehouses, 
and other activities rather than to the 
farmer. 

As has been pointed out frequently by 
this committee, agriculture is the prin- 
cipal source of new wealth. It is the 
main provider of basic raw materials 
which support all segments of business 
and industry. Reliable estimates indi- 
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cate that each dollar of wealth taken 
from the soil generates $7 of income 
throughout the rest of our economy. 

Agriculture is still our largest industry. 
It employs 12 times the number of people 
in the steel industry, 9 times the number 
in the automobile industry, twice the 
number in the transportation and public 
utility industries. In addition, it sup- 
ports directly another 10 percent of non- 
farm population which supplies the 
farmer with his needs and processes and 
markets his products. 

Agriculture is the major market for the 
products of industry. It uses more steel 
in a year than is used for a year’s output 
of passenger cars. It uses more petro- 
leum products than any other industry 
in the country. It uses more rubber each 
year than is required to produce tires for 
6 million automobiles. Its inventory of 
machinery exceeds the assets of the steel 
industry and is five times that of the au- 
tomobile industry. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Average annual employment in the De- 
partment of Agriculture (exclusive of 
the Forest Service which is no longer 
included in this bill) has increased from 
47,793 in fiscal year 1954 to an estimated 
65,457 in fiscal year 1963. This is a total 
increase of 17,664 man-years, nearly 37 
percent. 

It is inevitable that the Department 
of Agriculture, which serves to some ex- 
tent every person in the Nation, will have 
a large number of employees. Recogniz- 
ing the need to balance the budget and 
curtail personnel increases wherever pos- 
sible, however, the committee has held 
funds for additional employees in this 
bill to an absolute minimum. 

The committee notes that the Secre- 
tary has made some progress in the past 
year in reducing employment in selected 
areas. A reduction of over 500 em- 
ployees has been made in the Agriculture 
Stabilization and Conservation Service 
as a result of the consolidation of several 
of the commodity offices and other or- 
ganizational changes. In addition, sev- 
eral hundred positions have been elimi- 
nated as a result of the installation of a 
centralized data-processing system for 
the preparation of payrolls and the proc- 
essing of personnel data. 

Funds to meet pay increases author- 
ized last year have been reduced sub- 
stantially, which will require further 
personnel reductions by not filling va- 
cancies to absorb the amounts disal- 
lowed. Only 80 percent of amounts re- 
quired for fiscal year 1964 was included 
in the budget request. Further, for the 
larger appropriations only 60 percent of 
the amounts in the budget have been in- 
cluded in the bill. For the agencies 
which are not large enough to absorb 
such a large cut, reductions have not 
been so severe. 

The 1964 budget, as amended by 
House Document 81, would have provided 
a net increase of 1,201 man-years of em- 
ployment for the appropriations in this 
bill. The committee has reduced this by 
1,021—85 percent—and has provided 
funds for a total net increase of only 180 
man-years. The increases allowed are 
primarily for research, meat and poultry 
inspection, soil and water conservation, 
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REA loan studies, FHA lending activities, 
and broadening of crop insurance cover- 
age, as follows: 


Agricultural Research Service: 
Increases: 

To staff research laboratories re- 
cently authorized by Congress 
and now ready for operation 

To extend research to meet in- 
creased threats from foot-and- 
mouth disease and African swine 
EPF 

To expand research on peanuts, 
tobacco, cotton, corn, and 
wheat base storable commodi- 
ties in surplus supply +50 

To provide additional plant and 
animal quarantine inspection at 
ports of entry due to increased 
traffic from abroad ———— 

To increase the program for erad- 
ication of hog cholera author- 
ized by Public Law 87-209 ap- 
proved September 6, 1961. 

To provide additional meat in- 
spectors to meet expanding in- 
spection workload +92 

Annualization of prior year in- 
creases, principally for utiliza- 
tion research. 


+89 


417 


+22 


Decreases: 
Savings due to installation of 
centralized data processing sys- 
tem for personnel and payroll 


Reduction in eradication programs 
for the gypsy moth, screwworm, 
ete. 


Total decreases — 258 

Net increase, Agricultural Re- 
search Service 241 

Federal Extension Service: Savings 
due to data processing system —3 


Soil Conservation Service: 
Increases: 

To staff 30 new districts to be 
established during coming fiscal 
jf et ae SE eee +90 

To increase soil and water conser- 
vation in existing districts.....+131 

To extend cooperative river basin 
surveys and investigations 

To carry out the new land conser- 
vation and utilization program 
authorized by the Food and Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1962 


+82 


Total increases 4 


Decreases: 
Savings due to data-processing 


Completion of projects and reduc- 
tion in loan activities 


Net increase, Soil Conservation 
Service (including watershed 
protection and flood preven- 
c 246 

Economic Research Service: Research 
on the European Common Market 
and other foreign agricultural trade 


Statistical Reporting Service: To ex- 


tend the long-range program for 
improvement of crop and livestock 
Ainet n ee +83 


Agricultural Marketing Service: 
To meet increasing volume of man- 
datory poultry inspection 
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keting 
Foreign Agricultural Service: To ex- 
pand market development work and 
give additional attention to the Euro- 
pean Common Market and other in- 
ternational trade relations 
Commodity Exchange Authority: Sav- 
ings due to data-processing system. 
Agriculture Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service: Net reduction due 
to consolidations, organizational 
changes, and increased employee 
productivity_=.....-.------.------. — 736 
Rural Areas Development: 
strengthen coordination and admin- 
istration of rural areas develop- 


—1 


Office of General Counsel: Reduction 
in staff and savings due to data proc- 
essing system 44444444 

Office of Information: Termination of 
centennial program and savings due 
to data processing system —2 

Library: To provide more service and 
information for scientific and re- 


Rural Electrification Administration: 
For surveys of REA cooperatives and 
studies of generation and transmis- 
sion contract 


Farmers Home Administration: 

For additional workload of regular 
programs and for new programs 
assigned to the agency, including 
rural housing and housing for the 


Federal Insurance Corporation: 
To extend the crop insurance pro- 
gram to 100 new counties as con- 
templated in the long-range crop 


Net total increase, USDA (ex- 
clusive of Forest Service)... +180 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 


The committee is proud of the record 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and what it has meant to and means 
not only to rural America but to all 
America today. We believe that one of 
the greatest achievements of the past 30 
years has been the bringing of electrical 
energy to the rural areas. It has been 
a major factor in enabling the relatively 
few people on our farms to produce the 
food and fiber for our 185 million con- 
sumers. It has enabled this Nation to 
support large international and defense 
costs without reducing our general 
standard of living. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the program has been its repayment 
record. It is one in which everyone in 
the Nation can take pride. No bank or 
other lending institution in the country 
can boast of a better record. Of the $4 
billion advanced on REA loans over $1.1 
billion has been repaid on principal, 
some of it in advance of due dates. As of 
February 28, 1963, only two borrowers 
were delinquent and they are expected to 
become solvent in the near future. 
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The committee is gratified to note 
that, pursuant to directives in reports of 
this committee, standards have been es- 
tablished by the Administrator for the 
control of financial reserves of the REA 
cooperatives. It is reported that the co- 
operatives are in full accord with this ac- 
tion and are cooperating to make it ef- 
fective. This is a healthy and practical 
realization of the responsibility of these 
borrowers to the taxpayers of the Nation. 

A majority of the members of the 
committee believe the right to make 
loans for power generation and trans- 
mission purposes, with funds available to 
implement such right, if necessary, is 
absolutely essential to enable REA co- 
operatives to obtain reasonable contracts 
from private power suppliers with regard 
to rates, terms, and conditions. How- 
ever, a study of the REA Act and its his- 
tory clearly shows it was never intended 
that this authority be used except for 
substantial reasons, and not merely to 
supplant private suppliers. 

The committee had testimony from 
many witnesses on all sides of this issue. 
With regard to several loans it appears 
that satisfactory concessions or modi- 
fications might have been secured from 
the private suppliers if real efforts had 
been made. With regard to others, rea- 
sons given for granting loans do not ap- 
pear too substantial. On the other hand, 
the requirement of a dual rate by the pri- 
vate supplier, whereby a higher rate is 
charged for increased quantities of power 
for the purpose of cutting off prospective 
customers in areas served by co-ops, ap- 
pears unjustified and is an invitation for 
electric cooperatives to seek generation 
and transmission loans. 

In some instances, figures presented to 
the committee as to cost of power and 
other terms of contracts between some 
cooperatives and private companies dif- 
fer somewhat. The committee has had 
no opportunity nor means to determine 
which may be correct. With regard to 
some contracts, the private suppliers 
seem to have offered little assurance of 
providing for increased future power 
needs of cooperatives on a firm basis or 
providing delivery points necessary to the 
economical operation of the cooperatives 
involved. 

Before public funds are loaned for 
power generation or transmission, a ma- 
jority of the committee believes the REA 
Administrator, in connection with any 
such loan, should make a survey, deter- 
mine wherein the existing contract for 
power or the proposed contract is un- 
reasonable, advise the supplier wherein 
such contract is unreasonable and at- 
tempt to get such contract modified to 
make it reasonable. Loans should be 
made only when reasonable contracts 
cannot be obtained. 

With regard to any further generation 
and transmission loan approved, the 
Administrator should certify to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that each of these 
steps has been taken and that the pri- 
vate supplier had been given an oppor- 
tunity to make the contract reasonable, 
specifying the details, and had refused 
or failed to do so. 

The committee believes the Adminis- 
trator has the obligation to make cer- 
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tain that section 5 loans are handled on 
a sound basis. The REA Act provides 
that loans under section 5 shall not be 
made unless the Administrator finds 
and certifies that in his judgment the 
security therefor is reasonably adequate 
and such loan will be paid within the 
time agreed. 

It is the opinion of the majority of the 
members of the committee that the 
Congress in providing for section 5 loans 
intended also that they should not be 
made where local private business can 
meet the need or where it is determined 
that the local borrower will provide un- 
necessary competition. The Adminis- 
trator should also certify to the Secre- 
tary as to the necessity for section 5 
loans. 

In view of the foregoing facts, the 
committee has placed $150 million of the 
electrification loan authorization in the 
contingency reserve, instead of the $75 
million requested. The contingency au- 
thorizations can be released only after 
a further showing to the Bureau of the 
Budget that the program is being han- 
dled on a satisfactory basis and there is 
a substantial need for the additional 
funds. This should enable the Admin- 
istration to meet its obligations, if the 
recommendations of the committee are 
followed. 

The committee has provided funds for 
additional employees for the coming year 
under the REA administrative appropri- 
ation to implement the surveys, audits, 
and supervision called for in these areas. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


As in the past, the committee has had 
numerous requests for additional appro- 
priations for the various activities of the 
Department. Some 250 witnesses ap- 
peared before the committee this year, 
many of them requesting additional 
attention to problems in research, Most 
of these requests are for work within 
the present research responsibilities of 
the Department. 

The committee has allowed some in- 
creases where the large investments and 
costs to the Federal Government justify 
some extra attention. In addition, we 
have again provided the $1 million special 
contingency funds to meet needs not 
specifically appropriated for. The com- 
mittee, therefore directs the Department 
to give attention to these additional 
needs as reflected in these requests in the 
use of the funds provided in the bill. 
The usual requests for increases are gen- 
erally by their nature the type to which 
present personnel, funds, and facilities 
should be directed. 

It should be noted that the following 
amounts are being spent for research on 
certain of the major commodities in fis- 
cal year 1963: $5.2 million for corn; $1.1 
million for peanuts; $722,000 for rice; 
$2.3 million for tobacco; $11.7 million 
for cotton; and $5.8 million for wheat. 
In addition, all of the other research 
work of the Department is of benefit to 
these commodities in varying degrees. 

For years the committee has recog- 
nized the absolute necessity for contin- 
uing research in agriculture on all of 
these commodities. The committee has 
realized that it takes research facilities, 
personnel, and funds to meet these 
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needs. However, in recent years it has 
appeared that many requests for in- 
creases in funds and facilities have not 
been based on a thorough knowledge of 
what the Department already has in the 
way of facilities and what research is 
now being done. 

The committee believes strongly in ag- 
ricultural research, the backbone of 
which is the cooperative programs car- 
ried on with the land-grant colleges. 
The Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges have excellent re- 
search organizations, and this commit- 
tee is proud of their many outstanding 
accomplishments. The committee has 
supported the research programs of these 
agencies as fully as possible through the 
years. Total research funds for the var- 
ious agencies of the Department, includ- 
ing the agriculture experiment stations, 
have increased from approximately $57 
million in fiscal year 1949 to over $174 
million in fiscal year 1963—an increase 
of over 200 percent. 

The committee recognizes that Ameri- 
can agriculture would not be in business 
today if it were not for the benefits of 
the Department’s research in reducing 
cost of production, and improving the 
quality and increasing the efficiency of 
handling and marketing of agricultural 
crops. It would be impossible for the 
economy of the Nation to support large 
international and defense costs each 
year, and at the same time maintain our 
high standard of living, were it not for 
the remarkable record of agriculture and 
agricultural research. 

When this country was young, 90 per- 
cent of the people lived on the farm. 
Most of them had to produce their own 
food and fiber with the plow and the 
hoe. Today, about 10 percent of our 
people live in rural areas with less than 
4 percent working in the fields to feed 
our entire population. This remarkable 
accomplishment is due in large part to 
the fine work of the research agencies 
of the Department and the land-grant 
colleges. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
additional funds for expanded research 
programs each year is not the complete 
answer to the problems of agriculture. 
Research must fit into the present sys- 
tem of agriculture and must be held 
within reasonable fiscal limits. In- 
creased research results must depend on 
the quality of research rather than the 
quantity of research. It must be care- 
fully geared to the needs of the agricul- 
ture producer and the industrial user. 

Agriculture research should be ex- 
panded only where present personnel 
and facilities cannot be shifted to meet 
the new research needs. Further, it 
should be expanded gradually on a sound 
basis and only to the extent that well 
qualified research scientists are avail- 
able. The committee is aware of the 
keen competition for well-trained scien- 
tists from all branches of the Govern- 
ment and industry and knows of the 
difficult problem the Department of Ag- 
riculture faces in finding the caliber of 
people needed to maintain the high 
quality of research results required of it. 
NEW LABORATORY APPROACH, A SLOW PROCESS 

It must be realized that a new labo- 
ratory approach to pressing research 
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problems means on the average at least 
5 years before any valuable results can 
be obtained, and then usually from ex- 
perienced personnel transferred from 
other locations. 

The Agricultural Research Service 
now conducts research at some 228 loca- 
tions in the United States. In addition 
the agricultural marketing research pro- 
gram is carried on at 45 locations 
throughout the United States. These 
273 facilities have all made and are 
making valuable contributions to re- 
search. They should be able to meet 
future research needs by redirecting 
present personnel and facilities, with 
expansion where necessary. 

Also, it must be kept in mind that the 
backbone of research is and should be 
cooperative research carried on with the 
land-grant colleges. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should not weaken this cooper- 
ative approach by establishing too many 
Federal laboratories. 

Therefore, it is the belief of this com- 
mittee that the most urgent needs for 
additional research in the future should 
be met as follows: 

First. By merging them into present 
research work at existing locations with 
existing funds and personnel. 

Second. By contract or grant to an 
established research organization with 
qualified personnel already available. 

Third. By expanding cooperative re- 
search programs with the land-grant 
colleges and other research institutions 
and organizations, with some arrange- 
ment for matching contributions. 

Fourth. By enlarging research activi- 
ties at existing establishments as may be 
required, but only after the above ap- 
proaches have been determined to be 
impracticable. 

This should be the formula to guide 
the Congress and the Department in 
evaluating future research needs and 
considering funds for the establishment 
of additional research facilities. Only 
in this way can the Federal Government 
meet the needs of research in a truly 
expeditious manner within reasonable 
fiscal limits. 

Since the last session of Congress, the 
committee has conducted a special re- 
view of the research programs and fa- 
cilities of the Department, particularly 
with regard to certain phases of re- 
search. The purpose of this survey is to 
bring together in one document a de- 
tailed description of the research pro- 
grams now in existence in the De- 
partment, to show the many research 
locations throughout the country where 
work is now being carried on, and to 
indicate the amount of money being ex- 
pended for such research. 

From this report it would appear that 
many demands each year for new re- 
search laboratories or new and expanded 
research projects, most of which would 
require funds above the budget, could be 
and should be met with existing facili- 
ties, and to a large degree with existing 
personnel and funds—the committee re- 
port will be found in part 4 of this year’s 
hearing, beginning on page 2892. 

In order to help meet some of the more 
immediate and pressing problems of the 
various segments of agriculture, the 
committee has taken the following ac- 
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tions with respect to the production and 
marketing research work of the Depart- 
ment in the accompanying appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1964: 

First. Funds for marketing research 
have been consolidated with funds for 
the research activities of the Agricultural 
Research Service. It is virtually impos- 
sible to conduct the activities of these 
two areas of research separately. It is 
believed that more efficient research can 
oe carried on through closer coordina- 

on. 

Second. Authority has been included 
in the bill to transfer not to exceed $5 
million from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to be used for contracts and 
grants to meet acute needs for research 
to reduce the necessity for the Corpora- 
tion to invest in and take title to large 
quantities of agricultural commodities. 
This approach should enable the De- 
partment to move ahead immediately 
where services of trained and experi- 
enced scientists not available for regu- 
lar Federal employment can be obtained, 
instead of waiting 5 years under the new 
laboratory approach with permanent 
personnel. Such research will be con- 
cerned primarily with those commodities 
in which the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration has a large investment, including 
cotton, corn, and wheat and should be 
of real benefit to the operations of the 
Corporation. 

Third. To meet the need for addition- 
al quality research on peanuts, an addi- 
tional $200,000 has been provided for use 
at the New Orleans Utilization Labora- 
tory. The committee has also provided 
$400,000 for the establishment of a pea- 
nut research laboratory to house peanut 
shelling work at Dawson and if desirable 
to bring together peanut research now 
being conducted at various locations in 
Georgia. 

Fourth. To meet the more press- 
ing problems of tobacco, $400,000 has 
been included in the bill for additional 
research at existing facilities on 
Flue-cured and burley tobaccos. Also, 
$200,000 each has been provided for addi- 
tional research at existing facilities on 
cotton, corn, and wheat—the commodi- 
ties which now make up the major por- 
tion of Commodity Credit Corporation 
inventories. 

Fifth. Authority has been provided to 
enable the Department to accept funds 
from the States and private industry to 
carry out research programs on a co- 
operative basis. This language will en- 
able agricultural groups to meet their 
most urgent research needs and to play 
a part in their solution in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture in 
line with what now is done in forestry 
research. 

PROGRAM SUPPORT COSTS 

The committee has received frequent 
complaints to the effect that sizable por- 
tions of funds provided for specific re- 
search projects do not reach the point 
where the research work is conducted. 
A preliminary review of this matter in- 
dicates that in some cases as much as 20 
percent or more of the funds provided 
by Congress are deducted in Washing- 
ton or some other administrative level 
for so-called program support purposes 
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before the balance is finally allocated to 
the field locations. 

The committee expects to make a full 
study of this matter during the coming 
year to determine the facts and rec- 
ommend reasonable standards for such 
overhead deductions. In the meantime, 
each agency of the Department is ex- 
pected to review its practices and make 
whatever adjustments may be needed. 
In order to hold program support costs 
to present levels, the committee directs 
that none of the additional funds pro- 
vided in this bill are to be used for ad- 
ministrative or support purposes in 
Washington or any other location, un- 
less specifically approved in this bill. 
Further, the committee feels that ab- 
sorption required to meet pay increases 
and other expanded needs should come 
largely from the program support area, 
rather than from program operations. 

CITRUS PURCHASES AND TOBACCO SALES 


The committee developed a complete 
record on the handling of orange juice 
purchases under section 32 and the sale 
of tobacco at a fixed price under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Contracts were made to purchase 383,- 
485 cases of concentrated orange juice 
from five suppliers on November 13, 
1962, at a price ranging from $4.57 to 
$4.74 per case. Immediately thereafter, 
a severe freeze occurred in the citrus area 
and the price of citrus products increased 
substantially. At the request of the sup- 
pliers the contracts were canceled and 
the juice was returned at the original 
purchase price, despite the fact that the 
market price in the meantime had in- 
creased to around $10 per case. Infor- 
mation from three of the five suppliers 
indicates that they then sold quantities 
of this juice at prices ranging from $8.45 
per case to $13 per case. 

It is to be noted that the juice turned 
back was from the preceding year’s pro- 
duction, was in existence, and final con- 
tracts for delivery has been entered into. 
Therefore, the suppliers were being 
called on to furnish citrus juice actually 
in existence and were not dependent on 
the next year’s production to make the 
deliveries. It should also be noted that 
the armed services were required to pay 
$13.50 per case for citrus juice required 
for their purposes, at this same time. In 
the opinion of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee, this type of trans- 
action is not sound and fails to protect 
the financial interests of the Govern- 
ment. 

On February 11, 1963, the Department 
announced the sale of Flue-cured to- 
bacco from the 1955 and 1956 crops. 
This tobacco was offered at a fixed price 
of around 36 cents per pound, which was 
considerably under the regular market 
price of tobacco at that time. An im- 
mediate run developed and the Depart- 
ment sold between 60 and 70 million 
pounds of tobacco during the first few 
hours of the sale. As a matter of fact 
some would-be buyers claim that they 
were unable to participate in the sale 
program due to demand. 

It appears to a majority of the com- 
mittee that, if tobacco had been sold on 
a competitive bid basis rather than a 
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fixed price basis, the Government would 
have benefited greatly. We point out, 
too, that some serious questions arise as 
to the effect on new crops of tobacco. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


For research, the bill carries a total of 
$94,445,000 for fiscal year 1964, including 
$4,950,000 for marketing research. The 
amount recommended is a net increase of 
$1,399,775 over fiscal year 1963 and a net 
reduction of $2,718,675 in the budget re- 
quest. The net increase includes $1,200,- 
000 to staff new research laboratories 
which have been authorized in previous 
years and are now ready for operation, 
$200,000 for expanded research to de- 
velop better protection against the intro- 
duction into the United States of foot- 
and-mouth disease and African swine 
fever, both of which are becoming in- 
creasing threats to the United States as 
a result of increased foreign travel and 
the increased speed of transportation, 
and $1,327,775 to finance 60 percent of 
the Pay Act increases for 1964. These 
increases are more than offset by de- 
creases of $2,928,000 due to nonrecurring 
construction costs and savings resulting 
from the new data processing system. 
The amount recommended also includes 
$1,600,000 to meet the research needs of 
certain major commodities which have 
acute production and marketing prob- 
lems and in which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has a large investment. 

The 1963 appropriation of $59,505,000 
has again been provided for plant and 
animal disease and pest control. This 
is a reduction of $5,643,000 in the budget 
request. Budget reductions of $1,919,000 
resulting from savings in the fire ant, 
gypsy moth, and screw-worm eradication 
programs, nonrecurring construction re- 
quirements, and the new data processing 
system, have been reallocated for other 
purposes proposed in the budget. In this 
connection, attention is directed to the 
recent outbreak of fire ants along the 
lower Mississippi River. It is under- 
stood that the reduction of funds pro- 
posed for the fire ant program is due to 
a new bait and improved methods of 
treatment and will permit continued 
treatment where necessary to prevent 
further spread of the infestation. 

In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that $2 million for serew-worm eradi- 
cation work was inadvertently omitted. 
The committee intended to include this 
amount for 1964 and will request the 
other body to reinstate the funds. 

The $1,919,000 will be redirected to 
provide increases of $161,000 for plant 
quarantine inspection at 30 major ports 
of entry, $86,500 for animal inspection 
and quarantine at 14 major ports of 
entry, $796,000 for expansion of the hog 
cholera eradication program, and $875,- 
500 to cover 60 percent of the 1964 pay 
increases. 

In fiscal year 1962, a record total of 
173 million persons entered the United 
States by sea, air, and border crossings, 
bringing with them 23.5 million pieces of 
baggage. In addition, the number of air- 
craft arriving from overseas increased by 
approximately 8,000 over 1961. Many of 
these are large jet aircraft which make 
it possible for infested and infected plant 
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materials to reach this country from any 
part of the world within a few hours. 
Destructive foreign pests and diseases 
capable of attacking virtually every 
major crop grown in the United States 
are being intercepted regularly at ports 
of entry. In fiscal year 1962, plant quar- 
antine inspectors made a total of 33,033 
pest interceptions—an average of more 
than 90 each day. 

On September 6, 1961, Public Law 87- 
209 was approved authorizing and direct- 
ing the Department to initiate a national 
cooperative hog cholera eradication pro- 
gram. The Secretary appointed an 11- 
member National Hog Cholera Advisory 
Committee to assist in the development 
of a program, and steps were undertaken 
by the Department to develop plans and 
procedures necessary for the eradication 
program. Developmental activities in 
fiscal year 1962 cost $96,639. For fiscal 
year 1963, Congress appropriated $2 
million for the program. The amount 
provided in this bill will increase the pro- 
gram to nearly $3 million for the com- 
ing year. This is a relatively new 
program and the Advisory Committee 
should be fully utilized. 

For meat inspection an appropriation 
of $27,638,000 is recommended for the 
coming year. This is an increase of $1,- 
730,850 over fiscal year 1963 and a reduc- 
tion of $864,000 in the budget request. 
This increase will cover 60 percent of 
1964 pay increases and will provide for 92 
additional meat inspectors to meet the 
increased meat inspection workload made 
necessary by the steady increase in the 
number of packing plants and increasing 
dispersion of these plants throughout the 
country. 

The cost of this program has increased 
from $9 million in 1947 to $27.6 million 
in this bill, an increase of over 200 per- 
cent. This inspection is of primary value 
to the consumer. Although this activity 
has grown up under the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, the Department should 
consider moving it to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, since it is clearly re- 
lated to marketing rather than to re- 
search. This would lead to closer coordi- 
nation with poultry inspection and some 
monetary savings. 

COOPERATIVE STATE EXPERIMENT STATION 

SERVICE 

The full budget estimate of $40,383,000 
is provided for this program for fiscal 
year 1964. The increase of $2,120,050 
over fiscal year 1963 includes $1 million 
to meet the increasing costs of research, 
$1 million to initiate a program of grants 
for forestry research, pursuant to Public 
Law 87-788, approved October 10, 1962, 
and $120,050 to meet increased pay and 
postal costs. No increase in Federal em- 
ployment is involved. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 

Payments to States and Puerto Rico: 
The committee recommends the full 
budget request of $64,590,000 for the 
coming fiscal year. This is an increase 
of $1,409,200 over funds which will be 
8 for this purpose in fiscal year 
1963. 

The committee again recommends 
that these funds be used primarily to 
maintain competitive salary levels for 
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county agents and home demonstration 
workers in order to attract well-trained 
and highly qualifled personnel to this 
program. No increase in Federal per- 
sonnel is covered by this appropriation. 

Retirement cost for extension agents: 
The bill carried the full budget estimate 
of $7,110,000 for fiscal year 1964. The 
increase of $345,000 over fiscal year 1963 
is provided to cover the Federal share 
of retirement costs for the increased 
funds allowed under the previous head- 
ing for salaries of State and county per- 
sonnel. 

Penalty mail: An appropriation of 
$3,113,000 is provided for fiscal year 1964, 
an increase of $311,750 over fiscal year 
1963. This item covers penalty mail 
costs of State extension directors and 
county extension workers, as authorized 
by law. The increase is due to the in- 
crease in postal rates adopted by Con- 
gress last year. 

Federal Extension Service: The com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of 
$2,500,000 for the coming fiscal year, a 
decrease of $97,450 below the 1963 ap- 
propriation, and a decrease of $15,000 
in the budget estimate. The decrease 
is due to a small reduction in funds re- 
quested to meet pay increases in fiscal 
year 1964. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


The sum of $1,195,000 is provided for 
fiscal year 1964, an increase of $39,100 
over fiscal year 1963 and a decrease of 
$85,000 in the budget estimate. The in- 
crease allowed will finance approximately 
90 percent of the pay increase costs re- 
quired for this organization in the com- 
ing year. 

The appropriation for fiscal year 1964 
includes $452,000 for conducting research 
relating to the economic and marketing 
aspects of farmer cooperatives, as au- 
thorized by the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946. In the past, this research 
has been financed by advances from the 
Agriculture Marketing Service and the 
Economic Research Service. For the 
coming year these funds are appropriated 
directly to this Service and the funds for 
the other two agencies have been reduced 
accordingly. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Conservation operations: Soil conser- 
vation assistance is being provided for an 
increasing number of soil conservation 
districts each year. As of June 30, 1962, 
2,929 districts were in existence. This 
number will increase to an estimated 
2,952 by June 30, 1963, and an estimated 
2,982 by June 30, 1964. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $97,480,000 for the next fiscal 
year, an increase of $3,504,500 over fiscal 
year 1963 and a decrease of $1,973,000 in 
the budget request. The net increase in- 
cludes $825,000 for technical assistance 
to the 30 new districts expected to be 
organized during the coming fiscal year 
and $1,072,500 to increase soil conserva- 
tion work in existing districts. In ad- 
dition, it provides $40,000 to meet higher 
postal costs approved last year and 
$1,849,000 to finance 60 percent of the 
pay-increase costs required by this pro- 
gram next year. Offsetting savings of 
$282,000 will be made during the coming 
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year by the installation of the new data 
processing operations. 

Watershed protection: The bill carries 
a total of $63,222,000 for fiscal year 1964, 
an increase of $1,845,650 over fiscal year 
1963 and a decrease of $770,000 in the 
budget estimate. 

The amount recommended includes an 
additional $1 million to expand coopera- 
tive basin surveys. This will provide a 
total of $3,042,900 for this purpose for 
the coming year, which will enable the 
Department to initiate 8 additional sur- 
veys in fiscal year 1964, to continue 10 
surveys initiated in fiscal year 1963 on a 
full-year basis, and to continue 6 sur- 
veys initiated prior to fiscal year 1963. 
Fourteen of the surveys will be carried 
out in cooperation with the Corps of 
Engineers and 10 will be in cooperation 
with State water resource agencies. In 
this connection, the committee feels that 
additional efforts should be made by the 
Soil Conservation Service to coordinate 
its studies with the Corps of Engineers, 
the Department of the Interior, and 
other interested agencies. Further ef- 
forts are required to get agreement on 
and clearly define the areas of juris- 
diction of these various agencies, in order 
to prevent unnecessary duplication in 
this work. 

In addition to the increase outlined 
above, an additional $18,000 is recom- 
mended to meet increased postage costs, 
an additional $415,600 is proposed to 
finance 60 percent of the pay act in- 
creases required during the coming year, 
and $412,050 additional is provided for 
watershed planning and works of im- 
provement. 

A total of 1,702 watershed applications 
have been received from the inception 
of the program through June 30, 1962. 
Of these, no planning has been initiated 
on 683 which are expected to be suitable 
and qualified for assistance. It is esti- 
mated that an additional 450 applica- 
tions will be received during fiscal years 
1963 and 1964 of which 250 will be ap- 
proved for planning. 

The 1964 budget proposes $5,892,000 
for small watershed investigations and 
planning, the same amount as provided 
for fiscal year 1963, plus pay act in- 
creases. While no specific increase has 
been provided for this purpose in the bill 
for 1964, the Department is expected to 
transfer funds from watershed improve- 
ment work in whatever amounts may be 
necessary to proceed on all applications 
which are qualified and approved for 
watershed planning during the coming 
year. 

The 1964 budget states that it is pro- 
posed to start 36 new watershed projects 
during the coming year. The commit- 
tee does not feel that any numerical re- 
striction of this type should be placed on 
watershed projects. It recommends 
that the Department start new projects 
to the fullest extent possible within funds 
available. 

Flood prevention: An appropriation of 
$25,465,000 is recommended for the pro- 
gram for the coming fiscal year. This 
is an increase of $139,150 over fiscal year 
1963 and a decrease of $111,000 in the 
budget estimate. This decrease results 
from the allowance of only 60 percent 
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of the Pay Act increases required by this 
program next year. 

The progress on most of the 11 major 
watersheds financed by this appropria- 
tion is still far behind the original sched- 
ule established in 1944. At that time it 
was estimated that these projects would 
be completed in some 15 years. Work 
on the Buffalo Creek watershed project 
in New York is now estimated to be com- 
pleted in 1964. However, the remaining 
10 projects will still require many more 
years to complete, even though it is near- 
ly 20 years since the program was orig- 
inally established. Now that local spon- 
sors are meeting their responsibilities at 
increasing rates, the Department is urged 
to make every effort to speed up the 
completion of this work. Constantly in- 
creasing construction costs and salary 
increases, and the need for the flood 
protection these projects will provide, 
make it essential that these projects be 
completed at the earliest possible date. 

While no increase in permanent per- 
sonnel has been provided for this pro- 
gram, the Department should use its 
authority to employ temporary person- 
nel to the fullest extent necessary to 
speed up the planning and installation 
work on these projects. 

Great Plains conservation program: 
The bill includes $12,994,000 for fiscal 
year 1964, a net increase of $640,450 over 
fiscal year 1964 and a decrease of $1,- 
646,000 in the budget estimate. The in- 
crease will provide an additional $586,- 
000 for some 170 additional cost-sharing 
assistance contracts with the additional 
farmers and ranchers who wish to come 
into this program during the coming 
year. In addition, the increase provides 
$62,450 for 60 percent of the Pay Act 
increases required by the program next 
year. These are partially offset by a de- 
crease of $8,000 due to the new data 
processing system. No increase in per- 
sonnel is authorized. 

Resources conservation and develop- 
ment: This new program, which was 
authorized by section 102 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1962—Public Law 
87-703 - provides for technical assistance 
in planning and carrying out land con- 
servation and land utilization projects in 
selected areas. Although the Soil Con- 
servation Service is responsible for ad- 
ministering the work of this program, it 
is carried on cooperatively with other 
Federal agencies and departments, State 
and local agencies, and sponsoring or- 
ganizations. Other agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will share in the 
work of these projects in accordance with 
their regularly assigned functions. Gov- 
erning bodies of soil conservation dis- 
tricts, in cooperation with other inter- 
ested committees or groups, are expected 
to provide local project sponsorship. 
These projects will usually be in areas 
where acceleration of conservation activ- 
ities is required to provide additional 
economic opportunities to the residents 
of a single district, or parts of several 
adjoining districts, or other geographic 
planning units within a land resource 
area. 

An appropriation of $1,200,000 is pro- 
posed to initiate this program during the 
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coming fiscal year, a decrease of $5,075,- 
000 in the budget request. The amount 
provided includes $200,000 to assist in 
formulating local plans and programs, 
$500,000 for technical assistance in in- 
stalling works of improvement on ap- 
proved projects in selected areas, and 
$500,000 to provide long-term loans to 
sponsoring organizations where needed 
to install conservation practices and 
works of improvement on approved proj- 
ects. It is estimated that 24 additional 
man-years of employment will be re- 
quired to carry out this program at the 
level approved for the next year. 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 


An appropriation of $9,832,000 is rec- 
ommended for the next fiscal year, a net 
increase of $320,850 over fiscal year 1963 
and a decrease of $469,000 in the budget 
estimate. The increase includes an ad- 
ditional $17,000 to meet increased postal 
costs, $201,850 to cover 60 percent of the 
Pay Act increases required for the com- 
ing year, and $110,000 for the employ- 
ment of 10 additional people for research 
on foreign trade expansion and problems 
related to the Common Market. These 
increases are partially offset by a reduc- 
tion of $8,000 due to the new data proc- 
essing system. 

Foreign supply and demand studies are 
underway in 19 countries that are impor- 
tant or potential export markets. Stud- 
ies are needed in additional countries 
and further analysis is needed of major 
changes in the demand for U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities in all of the areas of 
the world. 


STATISTICAL REPORTING SERVICE 


The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $11,079,000, a net increase of 
$1,057,150 over the 1963 appropriation 
and a decrease of $473,000 in the budget 
estimate. The increase includes $75,000 
to meet increased postal costs, $150,150 
to provide 60 percent of the pay increases 
for the coming year, $80,000 to reimburse 
Post Office Department for handling of 
rural mail surveys previously handled on 
a nonreimbursable basis, and $760,000 to 
continue the long-range program for im- 
provement of the crop and livestock esti- 
mates. These are partially offset by a 
decrease of $8,000 due to the new data 
processing system. 

The increase of $760,000 is the fourth 
increment of the long-range improve- 
ment program started in fiscal year 1961. 
It will be used to place the 11 Western 
States, currently on a pilot basis, on a 
full operating basis, which will provide a 
full program of enumerative surveys in 
35 States and will permit placing 12 
Northeastern States and Florida on a 
pilot basis. This will give coverage for 
the first time in the 48 continental 
States. 


ARGICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Marketing services: The bill for the 
coming fiscal year includes $37,061,000 
for this purpose, a net increase of $1,- 
026,505 over fiscal year 1963 and a de- 
crease of $834,325 in the budget esti- 
mate. The increase includes $160,000 
for additional postage costs, $733,205 to 
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finance 60 percent of the pay act in- 
creases for the coming year, and $250,- 
000 to provide 32 additional poultry in- 
spectors. These increases are partially 
offset by a reduction of $116,700 due to 
savings resulting from the new data 
processing system. 

Poultry production has increased 
steadily in recent years and the number 
of plants and evisceration lines has re- 
flected this growth. The number of 
poultry processing plants requiring in- 
spection has increased from 480 in 1959 
to an estimated 1,086 in fiscal year 1964. 

In the opinion of the members of the 
committee, a separate unit should be 
established from present funds for the 
administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. Also, Department regulations 
for this program should be modified and 
revised, recognizing essential differences 
in areas, as suggested in previous reports 
of this committee. Further, the officials 
of this program should immediately dis- 
continue the practice of publicizing any 
claim or charge against any individual 
or stockyard company for violation of 
regulations where no formal hearings 
have been held or penalties invoked. 
Hearings or penalties should be for ac- 
tions in violation of regulations and not 
for agreements which may have been 
forced in the first instance. 

The committee also feels that free dis- 
tribution of any commodity through any 
food donation program should be held 
to such level as will not interfere with 
normal commercial sales or destroy the 
public demand for the product through 
commercial channels. Recent free dis- 
tribution of peanut butter through food 
donation channels appears to seriously 
threaten normal commercial retail sales 
of this product, according to witnesses 
before the committee. The committee 
does not mean, however, to let these in- 
dustries run the Department’s business. 
It merely feels that they should have the 
ear of the Department in working out 
satisfactory solutions. 

Payments to States and possessions: 
Federal payments, authorized by section 
204(b) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946, are made under coopera- 
tive agreements between the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, State depart- 
ments of agriculture, bureau of markets, 
and similar State agencies for the con- 
duct of eligible marketing service activi- 
ties on a matching fund basis. The 
States contribute at least half of the 
cost and perform the work with State 
personnel. 

The full budget estimate of $1,425,000 
is recommended for the fiscal year 1964. 
This is the same amount as was ap- 
propriated for the previous fiscal year. 
No increase in Federal personnel is in- 
volved in this appropriation. 

Special milk program: The special 
milk program is aimed primarily at in- 
creasing the consumption of fluid milk 
by children. Nonprofit schools of high 
school grade and under, all nonprofit 
summer camps and child-care institu- 
tions devoted to the care and training of 
children, are eligible to participate in 
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the program. From its inception in fis- 
cal year 1955 through fiscal year 1962, 
the program was financed through ad- 
vances from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The Agriculture Act of 1961— 
Public Law 87-128—approved August 8, 
1961, changed financing to a direct ap- 
propriation beginning June 1, 1962, and 
extended the authorization through 
June 30, 1967. 

An appropriation of $100 million is 
proposed for the next fiscal year, a con- 
tinuation of the amount expended for 
fiscal year 1963 and a reduction of $2 
million in the budget estimate. 

In 1962, milk consumption under the 
program, 2.6 billion half pints, was 
nearly six times the quantity consumed 
in 1955. The volume amounted to more 
than 2% percent of the total nonfarm 
consumption of fluid milk in the United 
States. This was in addition to the 2.4 
billion half pints used in the school 
lunch type A meals. 

School lunch program: The commit- 
tee proposes the full budget estimate of 
$137 million, plus the transfer of $45 
million from section 32 funds for the 
purchase of meats and other foods need- 
ed to provide balanced school lunches. 
This is an increase of $12 million over 
the appropriation approved for fiscal 
year 1963. No increase in employment 
is authorized. 

For a number of years the committee 
has felt that funds for this program 
should increase as the number of chil- 
dren served increases. To that end the 
committee this year has set the figure 
at a fixed reimbursement rate for the 
number of meals expected to be served 
next year. The appropriation provided 
in this bill has been computed on such 
a basis for the first time, and should 
continue on such basis hereafter. 

In fiscal year 1962 a total of 2.4 bil- 
lion school lunches were served. This 
increased to nearly 2.6 billion in fiscal 
year 1963 and is expected to increase 
to at least 2.7 billion during the coming 
fiscal year. At an average reimburse- 
ment rate of 5 cents per meal for the 
coming year, an appropriation of $135 
million will be required. In addition, 
$2 million is provided for the regular 
administrative expenses of the program. 

Removal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities— (section 32): Section 32 funds 
are used to encourage exportation and 
domestic consumption of agricultural 
products and to stabilize market prices 
either through announcements that the 
Department stands ready to enter the 
market, or by actual participation in the 
market. Generally, surpluses are re- 
moved from the market through pur- 
chases, which are then donated to 
schools, institutions, and needy persons. 

Language is included in the bill this 
year for the first time to control the use 
of section 32 funds for purposes other 
than operation of the commodity pro- 
grams authorized by basic law and for 
which the fund was originally provided. 

The committee has also included lan- 
guage to permit the use of up to $25 mil- 
lion by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion to increase domestic consumption 
of any basic farm commodity determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to be in 
surplus supply. The use of these funds 
for this purpose appears fully justified, 
since they come from import duties and 
the problems facing many of our agri- 
cultural commodities at present are due 
to the failure to use the provisions of 
section 22 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, to limit the importation of 
such products. 

This action should be a real saving to 
the taxpayer as a result of increased do- 
mestic consumption and decreased costs. 
For example, an increased domestic con- 
sumption of 1 million bales of cotton 
alone could save the taxpayers some $30 
million or more per year. Similar sav- 
ings for wheat, soybeans, and other large 
crops can also be made through the use 
of this authority. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


For the coming fiscal year, the com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of 
$18,505,000, a net increase of $1,369,730 
over fiscal year 1963 and a decrease of 
$534,000 in the budget estimate. Based 
on the total funds available to this 
service for fiscal year 1963, including 
$3,994,000 for the special foreign cur- 
rency program, this is a net reduction of 
$2,624,270. 

The increase recommended includes 
$239,730 to finance 60 percent of the pay 
increases for the coming year, $150,000 
for 3 additional marketing specialists and 
10 other personnel engaged in market de- 
velopment and trade expansion work, 
and $1 million for market development 
projects under cooperative agreements 
with U.S. agricultural producers and 
trade groups. These are offset by a re- 
duction of $20,000 resulting from the new 
data processing operation. 

The $1 million for market develop- 
ment was provided by transfer from the 
foreign currency program in fiscal year 
1963. Since no funds are being provided 
for the foreign currency program for the 
coming fiscal year, the $1 million has 
been included as a direct appropriation 
under this heading for the coming year. 

The domestic demand for farm prod- 
ucts is expected to expand around 144 
percent in the present year, mainly as a 
result of population growth. Export 
markets for farm products are now ex- 
pected to be somewhat below the high 
level of $5.1 billion attained in 1961-62. 
One of the important factors in this ex- 
pected reduction is the imposition of 
levies by the Common Market coun- 
tries which became effective on July 30 
of last year. Total U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to Common Market countries were 
13 percent lower during the months of 
August-November 1962, than a year 
earlier. Exports of wheat flour were re- 
duced 65 percent and those of poultry 
products dropped 40 percent. 

The additional funds and personnel 
authorized in this appropriation are to 
be used for increased market develop- 
ment work abroad in an effort to retain 
and expand dollar markets for U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities. 
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COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


The bill carries an appropriation of 
$1,093,000, an increase of $32,050 over fis- 
cal year 1963 and a decrease of $2,000 
in the budget estimate. The entire in- 
crease is provided to cover pay act costs 
for the coming fiscal year. 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 

Expenses, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service: An appro- 
priation of $105,737,000 is included in the 
bill for fiscal year 1964, an increase of 
$10,314,000 over fiscal year 1963, and a 
decrease of $9,207,000 in the budget 
estimate. 

The increase includes $4,830,000 to 
cover 1963 Pay Act costs financed by 
transfer of funds and 60 percent of the 
pay act increases required for the com- 
ing year. In addition, it includes $195,- 
000 to meet increased postage costs, $5 
million for performance checking on the 
feed grain and wheat stabilization pro- 
grams, and $500,000 for administration 
of the land use adjustment program au- 
thorized by section 101 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962. These increases 
are partially offset by a reduction of 
$211,000 due to savings from the instal- 
lation of the new data processing system. 

The increase will provide funds to com- 
plete measurement of acreage diverted 
under the 1963 feed grain and wheat 
programs and will permit a second check 
on participating farms to determine ulti- 
mate use made of diverted acreage. This 
increase will also provide funds for 
acreage measurement in 1964 for wheat 
farmers who elect to plant within their 
allotments and qualify for price support, 
and other measurements as required by 
present law. No funds are included for 
administering the 1964 feed grain pro- 
gram. 

Section 101, title I, Food and Agricul- 
tural Act of 1962, provides for a land use 
adjustment program under which pay- 
ments are to be made to producers for 
making changes in land uses and crop- 
ping systems and for conserving and de- 
veloping soil, water, forests, wildlife, and 
recreational resources. With the $500,- 
000 included in this bill for administra- 
tive purposes it is proposed to extend the 
pilot program initiated in 1963 to other 
areas of the country first, to cover a por- 
tion of the land released from the con- 
servation reserve; and second, to extend 
conservation practices to other land. 

It has come to the attention of the 
committee that county and community 
committeemen are being required to sign 
statements that they will support the 
programs and policies they will adminis- 
ter. In the opinion of a majority of the 
members of the committee this require- 
ment is unwarranted and is not author- 
ized. It has subjected the activities of 
the Department to severe partisan criti- 
cism. The Secretary should discontinue 
this requirement. 

The use of any funds provided in this 
appropriation bill in an effort to influ- 
ence the vote of any participant in any 
referendum on any proposed farm pro- 
gram or pending agricultural legislation 
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is not within the provisions of this act 
and in the opinion of the committee 
would be completely unauthorized. 

Some years ago, Congress adopted leg- 
islation to assure proper security meas- 
ures for the handling of crop and live- 
stock estimates as the result of instances 
of premature release of information 
which caused considerable damage to 
those engaged in producing and han- 
dling agriculture commodities. Appar- 
ently the rules and regulations and se- 
curity measures adopted under this law 
are working satisfactorily. No further 
criticisms or complaints have come to 
this committee’s attention. 

In view of the large volume of com- 
modities and large amounts of funds 
involved in the transactions of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation—a $14.5 
billion corporation—and in view of their 
impact on commercial markets, it is the 
feeling of the committee that protections 
somewhat similar to those for crop and 
livestock estimates should be established 
for the handling of the affairs of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. There- 
fore, it is recommended that full and 
complete minutes be recorded of all 
meetings of the Corporation and that 
security measures be instituted relative 
to actions and decisions on price support 
levels, purchase programs, announce- 
ments of proposed sales programs, and 
other significant factors. Also, it is rec- 
ommended that significant actions and 
decisions affecting the conduct of the 
business of this Corporation be based on 
written legal opinions obtained from the 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Sugar Act program: Payments are 
made to domestic producers of sugar beet 
and sugarcane who comply with certain 
special requirements. To finance these 
payments, a tax of 50 cents per hundred 
pounds is imposed on all beet and cane 
sugar processed in or imported into the 
United States for direct consumption. 
During the period 1938-62, collections of 
$1.9 billion from excise taxes and import 
taxes have exceeded payments by $465.5 
million. Estimated collections through 
fiscal year 1964 of $2.3 billion will exceed 
estimated payments by $667 million. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $78 million for the next year, 
an increase of $350,000 over 1963 and a 
decrease of $2 million in the budget 
estimate. 

Total sugar production from 1963 
crops is estimated at 6,275,000 tons, an 
increase of 304,000 tons over production 
from 1962 crops. Of this increase, 
250,000 tons is expected from the beet 
area, 50,000 tons from Hawaii, and 4,000 
tons from the Virgin Islands. The in- 
crease of $350,000 is provided to partially 
meet this increased production. If esti- 
mated production increases are fully 
realized, some additional funds may be 
needed at a later date. 

Agriculture conservation program: An 
appropriation of $215 million is recom- 
mended for fiscal year 1964 to make pay- 
ments earned under the program 
authorized in the 1963 appropriation bill. 
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This is an increase of $2,100,000 over 
funds appropriated for fiscal year 1962, 
due to greater participation in the 1963 
program. It is a reduction of $5 million 
in the budget estimate. Amounts due 
under this program are legal commit- 
ments and funds must be provided to 
pay all contracts entered into. 

The committee has restored the 1964 
program authorization contained in this 
bill to the regular $250 million operating 
level. In 7 of the past 10 years, Con- 
gress has been called upon to restore 
budget cuts recommended in this pro- 
gram authorization. 

In the opinion of the majority of the 
members of the committee, the funds ex- 
pended through this program return to 
the Nation the greatest possible conser- 
vation benefits. Further, this program 
provides the best possible means of 
meeting local conservation needs in all 
areas of the country. It is far more 
effective than many other approaches 
adopted in recent years. 

Conservation practices under this pro- 
gram are developed initially at the local 
level by ASC State and county commit- 
tees, the Soil Conservation Service, and 
the Federal Forest Service. Represent- 
atives of the land-grant colleges, the 
Farmers Home Administration, State 
conservation committees, and other State 
and Federal agricultural agencies also 
participate in these determinations. 

The recommendations of these groups 
are used as the basis to formulate joint 
recommendations to the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service 
in Washington. From these recommen- 
dations, the various agencies of the De- 
partment in Washington develop and 
recommend to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a national program. State and local 
people then develop their local programs 
within the structure of the national pro- 
gram approved by the Secretary. No 
practices are adopted and put into effect 
in any State or county unless approved 
by the local conservation groups. 

Through the years this program has 
been the principal stimulus to farmers 
and ranchers to apply neded conserva- 
tion measures. It has stimulated twice 
as much conservation as the amount of 
Federal funds provided, since the farmer 
puts up about half the cost of conserva- 
tion practices installed, plus his labor. 
The program has over 1 million par- 
ticipants each year, which is nearly 25 
percent of all farming units in the United 
States. In 1962, there were approxi- 
mately 1.2 million participants. 

Since 1936, conservation measures per- 
formed under this program have made a 
major contribution to the total soil and 
water conservation effort of the Nation. 
Over 1.7 million dams and reservoirs 
have been constructed, some 26 million 
acres of the land have been terraced, 
over 111 million acres have been pro- 
tected by stripcropping, about 41 million 
acres have been placed under proper 
drainage practices, over 44 million acres 
of range or pasture and 770 million acres 
‘of other lands have been placed under 
vegetative cover. 
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Conservation reserve program: An 
appropriation of $294 million is proposed 
for fiscal year 1964 to pay off obligations 
incurred under the conservation reserve 
contracts still in effect. This is a de- 
crease of $10 million below the funds 
provided for fiscal year 1963. 

Approximately 19,000 contracts cover- 
ing 1.3 million acres expired as of last 
December. Additional contracts will ex- 
pire at the end of 1963 and each year 
thereafter. Some of the 10-year con- 
tracts entered into in 1960 will continue 
through fiscal year 1970. A few of these 
contracts for planting of tree seedlings, 
which were extended 2 years beyond 1960 
due to the unavailability of tree seed- 
lings, will extend through fiscal year 
1972. 

Land-use adjustment program: Title 
I of the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962 includes authority for the Secretary 
to carry out long-range conservation 
plans with individual farms and ranch- 
ers through agreements extending up to 
10 years. In additions, for calender year 
1963, the act authorizes assistance with 
respect to land covered by conservation 
reserve contracts which expired last 
December. 

Pilot projects will be initiated in rep- 
resentative areas throughout the coun- 
try to determine how land not needed for 
crop production can best be used for 
conserving and developing soil, water, 
forests, wildlife, and recreational re- 
sources. It is expected that an ad- 
justment payment will be required to 
compensate the landholder for the ad- 
justment made and also share payments 
to provide for the establishment of trees, 
grass, or recreational facilities. 

During fiscal year 1963, agreements 
have been entered into under this pilot 
program totaling $2,050,437. Further, 
agreements have been signed to continue 
conservation on over 700,000 acres of the 
1.3 million acres removed from the con- 
servation reserve program last Decem- 
ber. It is expected that rental obliga- 
tions and cost sharing on these acres will 
total around $7 million. 

An appropriation of $2 million was 
provided in the Supplemental Appropri- 
ation Act for 1963—Public Law 88-25— 
to meet fiscal year 1963 costs under these 
agreements. The bill for 1964 includes a 
recommended appropriation of $10 mil- 
lion to meet the costs for the coming 
fiscal year. This is a decrease of $9 mil- 
lion in the budget estimate. Approxi- 
mately $6 million will be required to 
meet obligations under the agreements 
on the former conservation reserve land. 
The balance is provided to meet 1964 
practice payments under 1963 pilot proj- 
ect agreements and to make adjustment 
and practice payments under agree- 
ments to be entered into during fiscal 
1964. 


OFFICE OF RURAL AREAS DEVELOPMENT 


Rural areas development program ac- 
tivities are carried out by the Office of 
Rural Areas Development which was es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s Memorandum No. 1448 of June 16, 
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1961. The responsibilities of the Office 
are to, first, provide leadership and 
initiative in the formulation of plans for 
carrying out rural development programs 
of the Department of Agriculture; sec- 
ond, coordinate and expedite the appli- 
cation of resources of Department agen- 
cies in assisting State, local, private, 
community, and farm organizations and 
individuals working for the improvement 
of economic conditions in rural areas; 
third, maintain liaison with appropriate 
departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch and with officials of public 
and private organizations to assure co- 
ordinated effort in utilization of avail- 
able resources in support of the rural 
areas development program. The Office 
also coordinates work conducted by 
USDA agencies under the Area Redevel- 
opment Act and the accelerated public 
works program, acts as liaison between 
USDA agencies and other Federal agen- 
cies. It also advises State and local gov- 
ernments in establishing projects under 
these programs. 

On February 28, 1963, employment in 
the Office of Rural Areas Development 
consisted of 24 employees, all of whom 
were in Washington. This includes em- 
Pployees paid from funds transferred 
from the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce. 

For the coming fiscal year an appro- 
priation of $120,000 is recommended, an 
increase of $32,150 over funds available 
for fiscal year 1963 and a reduction of 
$14,000 in the budget estimate. ‘The in- 
crease includes $3,220 to meet pay in- 
creases during the coming year, plus 
funds to employ two additional persons 
to strengthen the coordination and ad- 
ministration of the Department’s rural 
areas development program. 

The rural areas development program 
is expanding rapidly throughout the 
Federal Government. Additional coordi- 
nation and direction of this program 
must be provided if it is to meet its 
objectives. The additional funds are 
provided on the assumption that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will use this Of- 
fice to provide the necessary coordination 
and direction. A large number of agen- 
cies of the Department are engaged in 
this program and their work must be 
fully integrated. Also the work of the 
Department must be fully coordinated 
with the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Commerce 
and other Federal agencies working on 
redevelopment, if the rural areas are to 
realize the benefits of such a program. 

OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


The committee recommends $3,953,000 
for the next fiscal year, an increase of 
$98,400 over 1963 and a decrease of 
$34,000 in the budget estimate. The in- 
crease will cover approximately 80 per- 
cent of the pay act increases needed by 
this Office for the coming year. 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION 

The full budget estimate of $1,684,000 
is recommended for fiscal year 1964, an 
increase of $21,780 over funds provided 
for the previous year. The additional 
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funds recommended are needed to meet 
increased postage costs and to finance 80 
percent of the pay act increases needed 
for the coming year. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 


For salaries and expenses, the commit- 
tee recommends $1,420,000 for the com- 
ing fiscal year, an increase of $234,680 
over fiscal year 1963 and a reduction of 
$275,000 in the budget estimate. The in- 
crease will cover approximately 90 per- 
cent of the pay act increases required 
during the coming year and will provide 
20 additional man-years of employment 
to meet the expanding demands upon the 
library. 

Research personnel of the Department 
continue to make additional demands on 
the library for more adequate library 
aid. As the research programs increase, 
expansion in library facilities and serv- 
ices becomes essential. To assure maxi- 
mum results from the research dollars 
invested each year, it is essential that the 
additional library facilities and research 
information be available to the research 
technicians. 

The committee has also included an 
appropriation of $450,000 for the prep- 
aration of plans, specifications and draw- 
ings for a new library. More than 20 
years ago the inadequacy of the present 
library quarters was recognized. Today 
the problems are so severe that service is 
greatly impaired and publications cannot 
be properly preserved. Many publica- 
tions necessary for scientific research are 
not being purchased because of lack of 
space and staff to store and maintain 
them. 

It is contemplated that new library 
facilities providing about 240,000 gross 
square feet of usable space will be needed 
to provide adequate and efficient ar- 
rangements. Based on comparable con- 
struction costs, it is estimated that ade- 
quate facilities can be constructed for 
between $6 and $7 million. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


For the coming year the committee 
recommends an appropriation of $3,735,- 
000, an increase of $338,000 over fiscal 
year 1963 and a decrease of $240,000 in 
the budget estimate. The increase in- 
cludes $113,000 to meet 80 percent of the 
pay act increases for next year, plus 
$225,000 for the new auditing, inspection, 
and investigation activities. 

This latter amount was provided by 
transfer from the various agencies of 
the Department during fiscal year 1963. 
For the coming year it is proposed to 
finance this work by direct appropria- 
tion under this heading. The appropria- 
tions of the other agencies of the Depart- 
ment have been adjusted accordingly. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Loan authorization: For electrification 
loans during fiscal year 1964, the com- 
mittee recommends the budget estimate 
of $425 million, an increase of $25 million 
over 1963. For the telephone loan pro- 
gram the committee recommends the 
budget estimate of $70 million, a reduc- 
tion of $10 million below 1963. Of the 
amount provided for the electrification 
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program, $150 million has been placed in 
a contingency reserve, in accordance 
with the practice followed for a number 
of years. 

The committee wishes to again point 
out that these amounts are not consid- 
ered as regular appropriations, since 
they are merely limitations on the 
amount of funds which the REA may 
lend during the fiscal year from amounts 
borrowed from the Treasury and funds 
are not actually drawn from the Treas- 
ury until loans are approved and ad- 
vance payments are made. Further, the 
amounts advanced are eventually repaid 
in full with interest, 

Salaries and expenses: An appropri- 
ation of $11,162,000 is recommended for 
the coming fiscal year, an increase of 
$719,800 over 1963 and a decrease of 
$182,000 in the budget estimate. 

The increase will provide $431,800 to 
cover 80 percent of the pay act increases 
for the coming year, plus $300,000 for 
the employment of 15 additional employ- 
ees to implement the surveys, audits, and 
supervision necessary to carry out rec- 
ommendations contained in the earlier 
discussions of REA loans. These in- 
creases are partially offset by a reduction 
of $12,000 due to savings resulting from 
an centralized data processing opera- 

on. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

Direct loan account: Pursuant to the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act of 1961, a direct loan account 
was established in fiscal year 1962. Col- 
lections of principal and interest on 
loans outstanding are deposited in the 
direct loan account and are available for 
principal and interest payments on bor- 
rowings from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and for making additional loans for 
first, farmownership; second, soil and 
water conservation; and third, operating 
purposes. Such loans may be made only 
in such amounts as may be authorized 
in annual appropriation acts. 

As of the end of fiscal year 1963, it is 
estimated that this new account will have 
a balance on hand of $167,063,969. It is 
further estimated that collections during 
next year will total $303,084,000, which 
will provide total funds available for 
fiscal year 1964 of $470,147,969 in the 
revolving fund. 

The bill includes authority to use up 
to $360 million of this total for loans 
during the coming fiscal year, $60 mil- 
lion for real estate loans and $300 million 
for operating loans. These represent in- 
creases of $10 million over fiscal year 
1963 for each category of loan. Of the 
amount provided for operating loans, $50 
million has been placed in a contingency 
reserve, to be used only to the extent that 
it becomes necessary to meet the needs 
of the program during the year. 

Rural renewal: The rural renewal pro- 
gram was authorized by section 102 of 
the Food and Agricultural Act of 1962. 
The program provides technical assist- 
ance to locally initiated and sponsored 
demonstration projects. Loans will be 
made to local public agencies or groups 
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for rural renewal development projects 
specifically related to conservation and 
land utilization. To be eligible for desig- 
nation as a rural renewal area, the lo- 
cality must be one of chronic underem- 
ployment on farms and unemployment 
in the surrounding communities and 
where agriculture or forestry contributes 
substantially to the economy. 

The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $1 million to initiate this 
program during the coming fiscal year. 
This is a reduction of $1,350,000 in the 
budget estimate. The increase will pro- 
vide funds for approximately 20 addi- 
tional people to provide the technical 
assistance. The balance will be avail- 
able for loans to local public agencies 
and other sponsoring groups. 

Rural housing for the elderly revolv- 
ing fund: This program was authorized 
by the Senior Citizens Housing Act of 
1962, approved September 28, 1962. The 
act authorizes an appropriation of not 
to exceed $50 million for a revolving 
fund to finance the program. It also 
authorizes loans from the revolving fund 
to private nonprofit corporations and 
consumer cooperatives to provide modest 
rental housing and related facilities for 
elderly persons—age 62 or over—of low 
or moderate income in rural areas. 
These are direct loans, repayable in not 
more than 50 years. The interest is com- 
parable to housing loans for the elderly 
in urban areas, which is currently run- 
ning 3% percent. 

For the coming fiscal year the commit- 
tee recommends an appropriation of $2 
million for this program, a decrease of 
$3 million in the budget estimate. An 
appropriation of $1 million is included in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1963 (H.R. 5517), to get this program un- 
derway. However, most of this amount 
will carry forward into the next fiscal 
year, which will provide nearly $3 mil- 
lion for this purpose in the coming year. 

Salaries and expenses: The bill in- 
cludes a total of $39,417,000 for the ad- 
ministrative expenses of this agency. Of 
this amount $38,367,000 is provided by 
direct appropriation and $1,050,000 is 
provided as a transfer from the agricul- 
tural credit insurance fund. This is an 
increase of $2,588,100 over fiscal year 
1963 and a reduction of $1 million in the 
budget estimate. The increase includes 
$850,100 to finance 60 percent of the pay 
act increases for the coming year, plus 
$1,835,000 to employ 200 additional em- 
ployees to meet the heavy workload of 
this agency. These are partially offset by 
a reduction of $97,000 due to the data 
processing system. 

The workload of this agency has more 
than doubled in the past several years. 
The total volume of lending operations 
has grown from $309 million in fiscal 
year 1960 to over $800 million in fiscal 
year 1963. The number of farmowner- 
ship loans have increased from 2,502 in 
1960 to 10,943 in 1962. Soil and water 
conservation loans are 50 percent greater 
in 1963 than in 1962. During the first 
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half of fiscal year 1960, 2,795 rural hous- 
ing loans were processed; during the first 
half of fiscal year 1963, 12,720 rural 
housing loans were approved. Increased 
farm operating costs and larger farms 
continue to increase the demand for op- 
erating loans. 

Also, various new programs have been 
added to the responsibilities of this 
agency during the past few years, in- 
cluding the rural renewal program au- 
thorized by the 1962 Agricultural Act, 
rural housing for the elderly authorized 
by the Senior Citizens Housing Act of 
1962, farm labor housing and rural 
housing repair and improvement grants. 
In addition, this agency handles the 
loans to local sponsoring organizations 
under the watershed protection and 
fiood prevention programs. 

Despite these heavy increases in vol- 
ume of work, the personnel strength of 
the agency has remained about the same 
since 1955. Additional funds are neces- 
sary for the coming year, therefore, to 
strengthen county and State office staffs 
in the most critical areas to handle this 
extra workload and protect the taxpay- 
ers’ inv 

The Farmers Home Administration 
should give special attention to the train- 
ing of new employees. In order to con- 
duct the most efficient and effective pro- 
grams with a minimum of personnel, it 
is essential that all FHA employees be 
well trained and fully informed on all 
rural credit problems. 

In addition, the committee recom- 
mends that wherever possible the agency 
employ temporary personnel to meet 
temporary or special problems, rather 
than to increase the number of perma- 
nent civil service personnel. In this con- 
nection, the committee has included 
language in the bill to permit the trans- 
fer of up to $500,000 from the various 
programs administered by this agency for 
temporary employment to meet unusual 
peakload conditions. 

With regard to the rural housing pro- 
gram, the committee is proud of the 
record made by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. At the insistence of this 
committee, this program was changed 
from a farm housing to a rural housing 
program to meet the needs of far more 
people. This has meant a great deal to 
rural people in small towns who were not 
previously eligible for housing loans 
under either the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration or the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. It has come to the committee’s 
attention in connection with the admin- 
istration of this program, however, that 
there is a lack of uniformity in require- 
ments as to the amount of land required 
for such housing units. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that standards be 
established as to the amount of land 
required for various types of rural 
housing. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The committee recommends a total of 
$10,480,000 for operating and admin- 
istrative expenses for fiscal year 1964, 
$6,950,000 by direct appropriation and 
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— 530,000 from premium income. This 

an increase of $415,750 over funds 
pa e for fiscal year 1963 and is a 
net reduction of $210,000 in the budget 
estimate. The increase includes $115,- 
750 to cover 60 percent of the pay in- 
creases for the coming year and $300,000 
for an additional 20 man-years of service 
to expand the program, as contemplated 
by the long-range crop insurance pro- 
gram. Since the program is operating 
on a sound financial basis and has a 
surplus of premiums over indemnities, 
the committee feels that it should be 
extended to as many areas as possible to 
spread the coverage and reduce the risk. 

The program will be available in a to- 
tal of 1,196 counties in fiscal year 1964, 
an increase of 100 over 1963. In addi- 
tion, insurance on additional commodi- 
ties will be offered in 150 counties pre- 
viously in the program. This will make 
a total of 300 new county programs for 
fiscal year 1964, and will increase par- 
ticipation to 430,000 crops, an increase 
of 25,000 over the number insured dur- 
ing fiscal year 1963. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Reimbursement for net realized losses: 
An appropriation of $2,500 million is 
included in the bill to restore capital im- 
pairment of the Corporation for the fis- 
cal year 1962. This is an increase of 
$221,545,000 over fiscal year 1963 appro- 
priations and a decrease of $299,400,000 
in the budget estimate. 

The Department is urged to continue 
to increase competitive sales of com- 
modities on hand. Three recent sales 
of cotton for export resulted in sales of 
approximately 550,000 bales of cotton 
worth approximately $70 million. Addi- 
tional sales of cotton and other com- 
modities should provide additional funds 
for the operation of the Corporation in 
amounts equal to or in excess of the re- 
duction in appropriations recommended 
for the coming year. Also, the inclusion 
of authority to use $25 million of section 
32 funds by the Corporation to increase 
domestic consumption of commodities 
determined to be in surplus supply 
should provide additional income to the 
Corporation during the coming year by 
reducing costs. 

The major elements of the costs for 
fiscal year 1962—for which the 1964 
budget is proposed—are as follows: 


Thousands 
Storage and handling $393, 257 
Transportation 134, 051 
Interest expense- --->--------=---=> 290, 651 


Nonfarm benefits 1, 634, 451 
Price support operations 1. 164. 949 
TOD Oen eero 2, 799, 400 


It will be noted from these figures that 
nearly 60 percent of the expenditures 
under this program during fiscal year 
1962 went to groups other than farm 
producers. These nonfarm benefits went 
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to warehousemen, transportation com- 
panies, exporters, consumers, and other 
groups not directly a part of the farm- 
ing segment of our economy. 

Limitation on administrative expenses: 
The committee recommends the budget 
request of $41,650,000 for the coming 
year for administrative expenses of the 
Corporation. This is a reduction of 
$1,538,500 in the limitation authorized 
for fiscal year 1963, due to the closing of 
three regional commodity offices and in- 
creased employee productivity. The 
total employment for the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service 
including CCC operations will be some 
736 man-years less in fiscal year 1964 
than in the current year. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

The full budget estimates have been 
provided for sales for foreign currency 
and emergency famine relief under Pub- 
lic Law 480, and for the bartered mate- 
rials for the supplemental stockpile pro- 
gram. These amounts are substantially 
below funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1963, including the supplemental funds 
contained in Public Law 88-1, approved 
March 6, 1963. 

The amount provided for long-term 
supply contracts under Public Law 480 
is a reduction of $26,485,000 in the budget 
estimate. It will provide the same 
amount of funds as made available for 
fiscal year 1963, $40 million, plus $12,- 
515,000 to finance prior year costs not 
previously covered by appropriated 
funds. 

The amount included in the bill for the 
international wheat agreement is an in- 
crease of $5 million over fiscal year 1963 
appropriations and a reduction of $6,- 
138,000 in the budget estimate. This 
amount will provide $65,562,000 for esti- 
mated costs in fiscal year 1964, as com- 
pared to $77,549,844 in fiscal year 1963, 
and $20,656,000 for unreimbursed costs 
for prior years. The volume of ship- 
ments in 1964 is estimated at the same 
level as 1963. However, a decrease in 
payment rates is expected which will de- 
crease the amount needed for the com- 
ing year’s program. 

The use of foreign ships for the ship- 
ment of a portion of commodities under 
Public Law 480 and other foreign assist- 
ance programs has again been brought 
to the attention of the committee. In 
view of the balance-of-payments deficit 
facing the United States, it is recom- 
mended that American vessels be used 
for the shipment of commodities under 
this program to a much greater extent 
than at present. 

PARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Limitation on administrative ex- 
penses: Since December 4, 1953, the Ad- 
ministration has been an independent 
agency under the direction of a Federal 
Farm Credit Board—12 U.S.C. 636. The 
Administration, originally created by 
Executive Order No. 6084 on May 27, 
1933, was transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture on July 1, 1939, by Re- 
organization Plan No, 1. 
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On December 31, 1962, the Administra- 
tion had 225 full-time employees of 
whom 105 were in Washington. The 120 
field employees are farm loan registrars, 
reviewing appraisers, and farm credit 
examiners. 

The full budget request of $2,785,000 is 
provided for fiscal year 1963, an increase 
of $153,500 over the previous fiscal year. 
The increase is required to meet the ad- 
ditional pay costs during the coming 
year, lump-sum leave payments, and 
other costs which, due to the small num- 
ber of employees, cannot be absorbed by 
a delay in filling vacancies. No addi- 
tional employees are proposed for next 
year. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

The general provisions contained in 
the accompanying bill for fiscal year 
1964 are essentially the same as those in- 
cluded in previous appropriation bills. 

Section 601 authorizes the purchase of 
515 passenger motor vehicles during the 
coming year. This will permit the re- 
placement of 498 vehicles which have 
reached the Government-wide replace- 
ment standard of 6 years or 60,000 miles. 
It will also permit the purchase of 17 
additional vehicles for the use of the 
Agricultural Research Service, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Foreign Agricultural 
* and Statistical Reporting Serv- 

ce. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] and his com- 
mittee, on the bill they are presenting 
to the House today. I should like to 
point out a problem that favors the 
Extension Service. 

I am concerned about the funds for 
cooperative extension work in the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s budget. 

There never was a time when rural 
people needed a strong Extension Service 
more than today. They need these dedi- 
cated workers to provide knowledge from 
our land-grant colleges and the USDA to 
help them make adjustments in their 
farm businesses, adopt improved systems 
of marketing farm products, improve 
family living, and develop economic op- 
portunities in rural areas. This educa- 
tional program is essential to making re- 
search and other programs to help rural 
people effective. 

We in the Congress, the Department of 
Agriculture, and farm people have long 
looked to the cooperative extension 
agents to do this job. The Department 
considers them cooperative employees, 
and looks to them as the educational arm 
of the Department. 

I understand that the average salary 
of these cooperative extension agents is 
about $6,800 and I do not believe the 
State extension directors can continue to 
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employ or hold the kind of agents we 
must have for that low salary. 

State and county governments are 
recognizing this need. Since 1950 the 
increase in local support for cooperative 
extension work has been more than 
double that provided by Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This Congress has laid down a very 
solid principle of raising salaries of 
classified Federal service to keep them 
in line with salaries in business and 
industry. The administration has been 
strong for that principle. The 1958 Pay 
Act made clear that it is the sense of 
Congress that appropriation for coopera- 
tive extension work should include addi- 
tional amounts to provide increase in 
the Federal part of cooperative exten- 
sion salaries corresponding to increase 
provided classified Federal service em- 
ployees. 

I am disappointed that the proposed 
Agriculture Department budget this year 
did not follow that principle and recom- 
mend an increase in appropriations to 
pay the Federal part of salary increases 
for cooperative extension agents in line 
with the salary increases in the classified 
Federal service. 

I surely hope that Congress will cor- 
rect this inequity and provide pay in- 
creases for our dedicated Extension 
Service people in line with the pay in- 
crease principles we have already estab- 
lished for other classified Federal serv- 
ice employees. 

I enthusiastically support appropria- 
tions for the Soil Conservation Service. 

The subcommittee, under the able 
chairmanship of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, has, I think, 
performed a great service for soil and 
water conservation and its friends over 
the years. 

At the time the subcommittee was 
conducting hearings on items in the 
Soil Conservation Service program, I, 
along with many others from both sides 
of the aisle and many others outside 
the Congress, testified before the com- 
mittee in behalf of the budgeted re- 
quests. 

In my statement at that time I said: 

I sincerely trust that you will see fit to 
use your able leadership and influence in 
supporting this program. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture for the past 8 years and as 
a former staff member of the University 
of Florida, I have intimate knowledge of 
the value of the great work of soil con- 
servation districts and of the small 
watershed program. The Soil Conser- 
vation Service provides districts with 
soil surveys, technical assistance in prob- 
lems of land use, in the proper use of 
soils, and in the application of soil and 
water conservation practices. Thesmall 
watershed program is one of the finest 
tools provided by Congress in recent 
years and is accomplishing a great deal 
of good. 

Mr. Chairman, the work that soil con- 
servation districts do, and the small 
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watershed program, benefits all citi- 
zens—not just landowners and opera- 
tors—not just farmers. 

Conservation work must stem from 
local leadership organized to meet local 
problems. It cannot be handed down by 
the Federal Government and be suc- 
cessful. 

The true role of the Federal Govern- 
ment is one of helping the local people 
who want to help themselves, and or- 
ganize and equip themselves to do so. 

I know of no finer example of the 
proper relationship between the people 
and their government than the local 
soil conservation district. This part- 
nership, which was created by and has 
been fostered by the Congress, is now 
25 years old. It is respected around the 
world. It has come to be accepted as 
the finest mechanism of its kind ever 
devised for the people and their govern- 
ment to cooperate in an undertaking 
that is vital to the present and future 
welfare of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, our demands for na- 
tional defense and the conquest of space 
are burdensome—and they must be met. 

But we have a solemn obligation not 
to neglect the basic natural resources 
that have made this Nation great—our 
soil and water assets—without which 
there would be no need for, nor any 
purpose in, national defense and the 
conquest of space. We must still live 
within and upon our land and water re- 
sources. We must keep them strong, for 
in them is our real strength. 

I am concerned that we are not able 
to provide more funds now for soil con- 
servation districts and for the construc- 
tion of watershed projects. I feel con- 
fident, however, that we shall continue 
to make progress in this area that means 
so much to all America. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Chairman, to a man who is hope- 
lessly lost in the hinterlands there are 
some rules that can help. If there are 
trees he can roughly observe which way 
is south or north by the nature of the 
bark. If he finds a stream, he knows 
that water runs downhill and usually to 
inhabited country. If he finds himself in 
a swamp, and fiscally that is where I 
think we are, he needs landmarks. That 
is just commonsense. 

I think it well to apply some common- 
sense to our consideration of money 
bills. The one we bring to you today 
could have been cut much more, yet, it 
is based upon authorizations that this 
body has passed and when considered 
in the full light of what the other body 
may do, I feel it is a measurement of 
funds with which we can live and which 
we can defend in conference. 

There are some major factors that I 
think should be kept in mind in the 
consideration of any money bill. 

First. The size of our national debt. 
It exceeds the national debts of the na- 
tions of the entire world by $24 billion, 
and of the free world, our assumed 
Allies, by $102 billion. 
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Trend of increase in gross national product, Federal expenditures, national debt and population, 1948-63 


Administrative Cash budget 
GNP (calendar | budget expendi- inistra- | expenditures 
years) tures (fiscal tive budget (fiscal years) 
Year years) surplus or 
(seal years) 
years) 
Amount] Per- | Amount | Per- Amount | Per- 
cent cent cent 
Billions Billions Billions 
1948. $259, $33.0 $36.5 
1949. 258. 1 39. 5 40. 0 
1950. 284. 6 39. 5 43.1 
1951.. 329. 0 44.0 46.8 foo 
1952. 347. 0 5.3 68.0 ——— 
1953. 365 4 74.1 76.8 
1954. 363.1 67.5 71.0 
1955. 397.5 64.4 70.5 
1956. 419.2 66.2 72.6 
442.8 69.0 80.0 
444.5 71.4 83.44—— 
182. 8 80. 3 n 
504. 4 76.5 94.3 
518.7 81. 5 99, 5 
i anes 553. 6 87.8 107.7 
578. € 94.3 116.8 


318.6 122.0 61.3 
293.4 | 103.0 54.8 
180. 5 45.4 29.9 
73.6 14.6 17.8 
59.3 11.4 12.8 
24.4 4.4 6.5 


NNSS 
mo 9 co 


Amount 


20.3 28.6 
17.9 24.3 
10.6 14.0 
6.0 4.3 
5.0 2.6 
1.8 1.0 


1 Feb. 28. 
2 Bureau of the Census estimate as of Mar. 12, 1963. 


NoTE.—1983 gold reserve data is as of Feb. 28. 


Second. The enormity of our commit- 
ments already made. Just roughly they 
are: 


[In billions of dollars] 
Unfunded retired civilian employees of 


Commitments to veterans for future pen- 
sions and compensation (even this is 
incomplete) 

Commitments involving housing, mari- 
time shipping, highway program, un- 
finished public works, unpaid military 
supplies to be met in the future 


Government. 


Source: Economic Report of the President, N 
‘Treasury Department bulletins and daily 


Existing public debt and, of course, the 
annual interest of more than $10 bil- 
lion 


But this is not all. Add $250 billion for 
actuarial imbalance of obligations under 
social security. This could add up to $300 
billion, as the future unfolds, for a total of 
$1,070 billion. 


These costs lurk in the background as 
we consider annual costs—and should be 
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on our minds when we authorize new 
programs, 

Third. Add to this the problems of 
gold and silver in balances of payments, 
the reported decline in the measurements 
of our foreign trade, and you will cease 
to listen to those who say, “Oh, this great 
country can afford anything, can weather 
any storm,” Inflation, of course, feeds 
upon itself, and each drop in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar brings the 
demand for higher retirement pay, wel- 
fare money, and for greater costs of 
everything, including government. 


Administrative budget expenditures, 1965 to 1964 


{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


National defense 
Fiseal year 

Amount | Percent 
40, 695 63.0 
40, 723 61.2 
43. 300 62,4 
44, 234 61.5 
46, 491 57.6 
45, 691 59.1 
47, 494 57.8 

61, 103 57.8 

53, 004 55.6 
55, 433 55.9 

14, 738 36, 2 

9, 742 21.3 

4, 330 8.5 


4, 522 7.0 4, 388 6.8 6, 438 
4,810 7.2 4, 868 7.3 6, 846 
4,870 7.0 4, 546 6.5 7, 807 
5, 184 7.2 4,419 6.1 7, 689 
5, 287 6.5 6, 590 8.2 7,071 
5, 266 6.8 4, 882 6.3 9, 266 
5,414 6.6 5, 173 6,3 9, 050 
5, 403 6.1 5, 895 6.7 9, 198 
5, 545 5.8 6, 731 7.1 9,782 
5, 484 5.5 . 5,695 5.7 10, 103 

962 21.3 1, 308 29.8 3,665 

218 4.1 814 16.7 837 

$1 1.5 —199 —3.4 905 


Interest 


i 


10.0 8, 346 13.0 64, 389 100 
10.3 8,977 13.6 66, 224 100 
10.5 8, 883 12.9 68, 966 100 
10.7 9, 843 13.8 71, 369 100 
9.5 14, 303 17.8 80, 342 100 
12.0 11, 434 14.9 76, 539 100 
11.0 14, 384 17.6 81, 515 100 
10.4 16, 186 18.4 87, 787 100 
10.3 19, 250 20. 4 94, 311 100 
10.2 087 22.4 98, 802 100 
56.9 13, 741 164. 6 34, 413 53.4 
9.0 10, 653 93. 2 22, 263 29.1 
9.8 5, 901 36. 5 11,015 12.5 


Nore.—Details may not sum to totals due to rounding. 


There is no logical way to stop this 
inflation save by living within our in- 
come. As our chairman on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], has said “Stop spending money 
we do not have for things we can get 
along without.” 

Fourth. In this bill as it came from 
the Budget we have some interesting 
items: $212 million just to administer 
our agriculture stabilization programs; 
nearly $850 million to fund our free food 


Source: The Budget of the U.S. Government, 1964. 


programs, donations at home and 
abroad; $463 million for storage; $290 
million interest on commodity credit 
operations; $134 million for transport- 
ing commodity credit inventories. 

When it is all added up we crowd $200 
million for research in 273 locations in 
this land of ours. 

We spend $37 million to administer the 
farmers home loan program. 

I mention these in order to show you 
that there are costs that we do not al- 


ways think of when we casually read 
about this or that Government program 
in the paper. 

We have made friends with Public Law 
480 which, in many cases, must be con- 
sidered as a gift. We have made friends 
in critical countries with Public Law 480 
activities which must be considered as 
gifts of wheat and other commodity 
credit stocks. We have done enormous 
good with our research although it must 
be admitted that sometimes our research 
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increases the complications of greater 
production and, to the individual op- 
erator, the problem of the cost of what 
he has to buy in order to utilize research. 
However, I am for research. But, like all 
good things, there is a limit to how much 
we can afford. 

I am much in favor of the Farmers 
Home Administration and consider it to 
have a great record of sound administra- 
tion, and the record also shows that it 
has saved many honest and industrious 
farmers whose credit ratings had tem- 
porarily slipped. 

As we go through the bill, almost with- 
out exception, I am aware of and appre- 
ciate what is being done in our great 
Department of Agriculture. However, it 
rests upon the shoulders of those of us 
who serve as your Committee on Appro- 
priations to attempt to bring some bal- 
ance into the expenditure of public funds 
and to inject, if possible, some wise 
measure by which Government spending 
can avoid waste, duplication, and obso- 
lescence. 

While I have said that I believe this 
bill before you could have been cut fur- 
ther, I do feel that indirectly we have in 
many instances provided language in the 
report which will have the effect of elim- 
inating waste, duplication, obsolescence, 
and unwise projects. 

Usually the language in the report is 
respected by those who administer ap- 
propriated funds. I have informal as- 
surance that if the language in this re- 
port is not carried out in spirit and in 
fact that next year we will write this lan- 
guage in ink instead of water. However, 
to make doubly sure that this language 
is properly interpreted, I would like to 
ask the very able chairman of our sub- 
committee some questions. 

Much has already been said about 
REA and of the attempts to make them 
comply with the law and to interpret 
the law clearly so that we know what 
we are doing. More questions, I am 
sure, will be asked. I think a good job 
is done here in the report to clarify this. 
I merely want to read one section of 
this report that I think ought to be clari- 
fied still further. This is the paragraph 
on page 8 in which it stated: 

It is the opinion of the majority of the 
members of the committee that the Con- 
gress in providing for section 5 loans in- 
tended also that they should not be made 
where local private business can meet the 
need or where it is determined that the local 
borrower will provide unnecessary competi- 
tion. The Administrator should also 
to the Secretary as to the necessity for sec- 
tion 5 loans. 


Under the act it is very broad and 
section 5 loans can be made for almost 
anything. I would like to ask the chair- 
man if this language means exactly what 
it says. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes, it certainly 
does. We in the subcommittee cannot 
rewrite the law, as the gentleman knows, 
but we did feel through this report we 
could spell out sound business practice 
and call on the Department to follow it. 
That is what we do here. In the cer- 
tification of the Secretary, what it 
amounts to is that the Secretary will be 
familiar with what the agency does. In 
effect it means somebody will check it 
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and you will have a record of what really 
occurred, on which you can deal with 
this subject next year. 

May I say at this point I had a call 
this morning from the office of the REA 
Administrator saying We mean to 
carry it out fully, and we hope to have 
the staff set up and start the first of 
July doing exactly what your committee 
asks us to do.” 

Mr. HORAN. I want to bring to the 
committee’s attention right now the vast 
unfairness in so many fields of using 
borrowed Federal money as venture 
capital. It is not fair to the private 
investments that exist in any given com- 
munity. Yet, under some of these pro- 
grams we make it possible to use Federal 
money as venture capital at low interest. 
I have a case here of 2 percent money. 
This happens to be, if you are inter- 
ested in it, on page 2521 of part 4 of 
our hearings. Here is a case of a loan 
made by the REA to the Jackson Elec- 
tric Membership Corp. of Gainesville, 
Ga. I have here two letters from ice 
companies—trefrigerator storage compa- 
nies—already existing in Gainesville; 
namely, the City Ice Co. and the Best 
Ice & Locker Co., Inc. 

Gainesville is often called, the broiler 
center of the world, and a good deal of 
their refrigeration goes into the quick 
freezing of broilers, these two companies 
claim that they are able to meet all of 
the needs of Gainesville. Despite that 
fact, a corporation down there could not 
borrow from SBA, could not borrow from 
the local banks, went to the REA and got 
a loan of $137,000. They went outside 
the city limits of Gainesville—Gaines- 
ville is a city in excess of 12,000 people 
and REA cannot operate in cities bigger 
than 2,500—built a plant and got started. 
After that they went to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and got a loan of 
some $150,000. As far as I can tell, this 
is a clear infraction of the very thing 
that the language of this report is at- 
tempting to clear up. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission pre- 
viously granted, I shall put this matter in 
the Recor at this point: 

Best Ice & LOCKER CO., Inc. 
Gainesville, Ga., May 14, 1963. 
Hon. WALT Horan, 
U.S. Representative, 
State of Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Horan: Permit me to con- 
gratulate you on the enclosed news item 
from the Atlanta Journal dated May 9, 1963 
concerning REA. 

Attached you will find copies of cor- 
respondence we had with REA in May 1962 
concerning the new freezer plant for Gaines- 
ville and I might add that since that time 
the City Ice Co. has enlarged its storage 
facilities by an additional 17,500 square feet. 
This loan to a local group was approved in 
September 1962 and approximately 60 days 
ago, they began work on the plant. 

I believe that you will find that our letter 
of May 16, 1962, is self explanatory and I just 
wanted to send this on to you and I might 
add I have heard nothing further from REA 
other than their letter of May 24, 1962. 

Thanks for your efforts and if there is any 
additional information you desire, please 
do not hesitate to call on us, 

Yours very truly, 
GERALD GARRARD, 
General Manager. 
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May 16, 1962. 
DIRECTOR, 
The Rural Electrification Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sm: The purpose of this letter con- 
cerns the financing and building of a quick 
freezer and cold storage plant in the area 
of Gainesville, Hall County, Ga. It is our 
understanding that a loan application has 
been made by a group from Gainesville to 
build this freezer plant for the handling of 
poultry products. 

We would like to acquaint you with the 
present facilities that are available in 
Gainesville, Hall County, Ga., and the serv- 
ices being provided by the City Ice Co., and 
the Best Ice & Locker Co., Inc. Approxi- 
mately 6 million pounds are available for 
zero cold storage and 340,000 pounds are 
available for quickfreezing poultry products 
every 24 hours. Both of these firms repre- 
sent a considerable investment of private 
capital and have been in business here for 
a number of years; namely, City Ice Co., 35 
years and Best Ice & Locker Co., Inc., 11 


years. 

During 1961, City Ice Co., built a new 
storage plant from private funds which cov- 
ers a space of 17,500 square feet which is 
in addition to their other plant located on 
Main Street and it is believed that with the 
facilities (three freezing plants) available 
through these two firms that it is ample to 
meet the requirements of the poultry indus- 

The cold storage business in Gaines- 
ville due to its location from a distribution 
standpoint is 95 percent poultry products 
and the seasonal trend over a period of years 
indicates that approximately 6 months of 
the year is operated at 50 percent or less 
capacity. With the problems facing the 
poultry industry, namely, the tariff on the 
Common Market shipments, it is believed 
that this will seriously affect the volume of 
freezing and cold storage of poultry 
products. 

We do not object to competition but we 
sincerely feel that the present facilities here 
will be more than ample to meet the re- 
quirements of the Gainesville area and both 
firms have studied the market very closely 
and are prepared with investment funds to 
meet any expansion programs necessary in 
the poultry business, 

We would welcome a visit from your rep- 
resentative to inspect our plants and facili- 
ties and any other information you desire 
concerning the needs of the poultry industry 
in the Gainesville area. 

Yours very truly, 

Best ICE & Locker Co., Inc, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1962. 
Mr. GERALD GARRARD, 
General Manager, Best Ice & Locker Co., Inc., 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Dran Mr. Garrarp: We have your letter of 
May 16, 1962 in regard to the existing cold 
storage and freezing facilities in Gaines- 
ville, Ga., and the proposal of the South- 
eastern Freezer Corp., to build additional 
facilities in this vicinity. 

Thank you for your letter and please be 
assured your comments will be considered 
before final action is taken on this 
application. 

Sincerely yours, 

RICHARD A. DELL, 
Acting Administrator. 
Crry Ice Co., 
Gainesville, Ga., May 25, 1963. 
Representative War Horan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horan: I was interested in your 
comments on the REA type loans and your 
mention of such a local project. We happen 
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to be an established business which will no 
doubt suffer because of this Government 
largesse. We built the first Gainesville 
freezer in 1943 and we have enlarged our 
facilities just as fast as demand justified. In 
1951 a competitive freezer was built by local 
men. Both companies have expanded from 
time to time as we could see the demand 
ahead. So far as we knew there were no 
reasonable unsatisfied demands here. 

For over 2 years another local group with- 
out experience in the cold storage business 
has wanted to get into this business in com- 
petition to the two existing firms. They 
were unable to get together sufficient finances 
until they ran across the REA money. I un- 
derstand that they were granted $137,000 and 
later also obtained a SBA loan for around 
$150,000. They have established their busi- 
ness just outside the Gainesville city limits 
where an REA line had served a home in the 
past. They are going after the same business 
which we are serving. 

In support of the depressed areas program 
(which was considered in this instance be- 
cause some of the surrounding counties are 
so Classified), the officials count up the many 
jobs which are created. Mr. Clapp states that 
the local project will create 50 jobs. How- 
ever, as I have pointed out to Senator Rus- 
SELL, the storage business is thoroughly 
mechanized and the size storage which they 
are building can afford to employ only 10 or 
12 people when it gets into full occupancy. 
Unless the volume of business in the com- 
munity actually grows there will be a loss of 
employment from existing facilities as a por- 
tion of the business is taken over by this new 
one. Mr. Clapp says, “We are making an 
effort to call to the attention of local people 
the desirability of trying to assist existing 
operations to expand, etc.” However, there 
was no public statement whatsoever from 
Mr. Clapp, REA, Georgia Agricultural College, 
or anyone else until the accomplished fact 
was announced in the granted loan. 

The new freezer construction was an- 
nounced to cost $490,000. This is a mis- 
representation nowhere near the truth and 
is apparently an inflated estimate used to get 
a big loan. And, as I understand it, a $2,000 
cold storage door can be included in an REA 
loan request because it happens to have a 
$20 motor to actuate it. 

It is, of course, too late for us to have any 
relief from this new competition made pos- 
sible by Federal money. However, I wish to 
speak out against such unfair practices which 
penalize existing business to promote new 
schemes and competition. 

Your views as recently expressed are much 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. RoMBERG. 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: We appreciate the 
opportunity to comment on the enclosed let- 
ter from Mr. C. J. Romberg of the City Ice 
Co., Gainesville, Ga. 

The consumer facility loan to the Jack- 
son Electric Membership Corp. of Jeffer- 
son, Ga., was made under authority of sec- 
tion 5 of the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936. This section provides that the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized and empowered 
* + + to make loans for the purpose of financ- 
ing the wiring of the premises of persons in 
rural areas and the acquisition and installa- 
tion of electrical and plumbing appliances 
and equipment.” REA, as you know, has 
been making this type of loan since adoption 
of the Rural Electrification Act in 1936. 

The $137,000 provided in the loan to Jack- 
son will be reloaned at 4 percent interest 
to the Southeastern Freezer Corp. of 
Gainesville to finance the wiring and in- 
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stallation of electrical refrigeration equip- 
ment in the company’s new freezer, cold 
storage, and processing plant. Financing for 
the building has been arranged through pri- 
vate sources, The loan will run for 10 years 
and the cooperative has assumed full re- 
sponsibility for its repayment. 

This plant will improve the financial posi- 
tion of the cooperative through increased 
usage of electricity, the basic purpose of sec- 
tion 5 loans. 

REA makes section 5 loans only when 
credit is not available at reasonable rates 
from local banks or other lending institu- 
tions, public or private. This particular loan 
was approved after careful investigation of 
the need for another plant of this type in the 
Gainesville area. The enterprise has sup- 
port from the Georgia Agricultural College 
at Athens, from county agents in adjoining 
counties, and from Department of Agricul- 
ture specialists. We were assured that this 
new enterprise is needed and will prove bene- 
ficial to the economy of the area. About 50 
local persons will be employed in the plant 
when it reaches capacity operation. Seven 
of the adjoining counties have been classi- 
fied as eligible for rural redevelopment as- 
sistance. 

We are pleased to provide this information. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD A. DELL, 
Acting Administrator. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1962. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
US. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: We are glad to 
answer your request for a report on the en- 
closed letter from Mr. C. J. Romberg, of the 
City Ice Co., in Gainesville, Ga. As you know, 
Mr. Romberg's letter of October 26 is in re- 
sponse to our comments on a previous letter 
which he had written. 

Mr. Romberg refers to the Jackson Electric 
Membership Corp.'s 2-percent rakeoff in 
interest at the expense of the general public.” 
It is true that REA is lending money to the 
Jackson Electric Membership Corp. at 2 per- 
cent, while Jackson is charging 4 percent. 
It should be noted, however, that the Jackson 
Electric Membership Corp. is obligated to 
repay this money to the Federal Government 
even if it should fail to collect from the 
Southeastern Freezer Corp. Despite the most 
careful feasibility checks, REA borrowers are 
taking certain risks on such financing for 
new enterprises, particularly since this 
financing is available only after refusals from 
other lending sources. 

The question was also raised as to why the 
needs filled by Southeastern Freezer Corp. 
were not called to the attention of persons 
with existing freezer and storage facilities. 
In REA's work in the development field, we 
are making an effort to call to the attention 
of local people the desirability of trying to 
assist existing operations to expand and 
point out the various advantages of making 
this the first part of any development pro- 
gram, We believe that this emphasis will be 
increased by various local and State groups. 
Once an application is made, however, it 
would obviously be improper for REA or any 
other Government agency to take the pro- 
posal of the applicant and try to interest 
others in doing what the applicant entre- 
preneur proposes to do. 

The project is located in Gainesville rather 
than in adjoining counties because this loca- 
tion was the one proposed by the applicant 
corporation. REA section 5 loans are not re- 
stricted to the areas designated for assist- 
ance by the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. 

There may be differences of opinion as to 
the number of people who will be employed 
by the Southeastern Freezer Corp. We 
should note, however, that the loan was ap- 
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proved by REA under section 5 of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 which is not tied 
to the creation of employment but designed 
to increase the use of electricity and 
strengthen rural electric systems so that they 
can provide electric service at reasonable 
rates to all rural residents without it. A 
fortunate side benefit, however, is the stim- 
ulation of the local economy. 

We hope it will be possible for both the 
City Ice Co. and the Southeastern Freezer 
Corp. to prosper in an improving economy in 
the Gainesville area. 

Sincerely yours, 


Administrator. 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HORAN, Certainly, I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I want to state to the 
gentleman and to the Chairman of the 
Committee that I think they have done 
a good job with what they have to work 
with. After all, there are obligations 
that the Congress has passed and sent to 
the committee and they must do some- 
thing about them. It is my understand- 
ing that this appropriation bill carries 
$5,979,457,000. Additional authorization 
obligation, however, in the bill, totals 
$1,334,379,000. So that in this bill we 
are fixing to spend $7,313,835,000; or to 
put it down on a unit basis we are now 
spending of the taxpayers’ money in this 
program $1,976 for every farm unit in 
the United States. Is that substantially 
correct? 

Mr. HORAN. Yes. 

Mr. HALEY. And this amount that 
the Federal Government proposes to 
spend is approximately 50 percent of the 
entire income that the farmers of the 
United States received in 1962; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HORAN, I thank the gentleman 
for his observations. For years now, of 
course, we have had any number of re- 
quests for new laboratories throughout 
the United States, despite the fact that 
there are already existing 273 locations 
in the United States, and that does not 
include land grant colleges. It may in- 
clude subdivisions of them. 

Iam reading now from the second par- 
agraph on page 11, I will say to my 
Chairman: 

From this report it would appear that 
many demands each year for new research 
laboratories or new and expanded research 
projects, most of which would require funds 
above the budget, could be and should be 
met with existing facilities, and to a large 
degree with existing personnel and funds. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, he and I have been 
together through the years and have 
recognized the need for new facilities. 
We have been together when we had 
them forced upon us when we could not 
see the need for them. I am glad to 
comment on what the gentleman has 
said. He and I are in accord on that 
statement as well as the statement on 
the preceding page where we list the 
order in which these things should be 
done, 

I am glad the gentleman has given 
me the opportunity to point out that he 
and I, as well as other members of the 
subcommittee, have taken pride in this. 
Several years ago we provided $1 million 
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in contingency research funds, in order 
to meet the type of emergencies that may 
come up, and so that the Department, 
every time one of our colleagues goes 
down there with a problem in his dis- 
trict, will not be able to say to him, “Get 
us some more money and we will do the 
work.” 

The Department has a 7 percent trans- 
ferability, and has a $1 million special 
fund with which to meet these problems. 

There is no excuse for not being help- 
ful in trying to move in and take care of 
this. I am glad to join with my col- 
league and say that whenever a new 
laboratory is constructed it takes 5 years 
to get results. 

Mr. HORAN, I want to comment here 
that while there has been some juggling 
and adjusting done in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and stabilization 
group, it has become apparent to our 
subcommittee that a couple of our Com- 
modity Credit Corporation problems 
come from the failure to move what they 
have in storage. They let it stay there 
until it stacks up so high it scares them. 

Mr. WHITTEN. For the record, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is 
charged by law with doing a number 
of things. It has several sources of funds 
to carry out its responsibility. It can 
increase its domestic foreign sales. That 
is one way of meeting the obligations 
placed on it by the Congress. The sec- 
ond is by capital restoration, for which 
our subcommittee recommends funds to 
the Congress each year. Either way, the 
funds are available to carry out their 
responsibilities. 

Mr. HORAN. There is one very in- 
teresting thing that I think might point 
up some of this. Tobacco produced in 
1955 had not been sold. The net result 
was that when they did sell it they suf- 
fered a great loss. It represented a loss 
of $80 million to the American taxpayers. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I might also recall 
that the committee raised serious ques- 
tions about offering this commodity at 
a fixed price. I am glad to report that 
subsequent to our hearings and report, 
in connection with the latest sale, they 
are in the process of offering it to the 
highest bidder, which is a much im- 
proved procedure. 

Mr. HORAN. I should like to call the 
attention of the committee and my 
chairman to the wording two-thirds of 
the way down page 15 of the report: 

In the opinion of those who testified on 
this subject before the committee, the De- 
partment should consider requiring manda- 
tory dipping of all sheep transported in 
interstate commerce in order to control 
scabies. 


This should be done, I think, in con- 
junction with the State departments of 
agriculture. But I have been assured by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Fisuer], that this would go a long 
way toward the eradication of scabies 
and the prevention of scabies to other 
States. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think we 
should clear up more here with reference 
to the amount of dollars spent per farm. 
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I am sure the gentleman will agree that 
a lot of the money here does not go to 
the farmer but on the contrary actually 
reduces farm income. For example, 
when we have research centers, such as 
we have in Ames, Iowa, engaging in re- 
search to reduce diseases in swine; but 
every time we reduce diseases, it results 
in an increase in the supply of pork. In- 
creased supplies of hogs mean cheaper 
prices for pork and help the consumer. 
An increase of 1 percent in the supply 
of pork will result in a reduction of 3 
percent in the price of live hogs and less 
net income for a greater total supply. 
It is not fair to say this total budget is 
for the farmers, because a lot of it is for 
consumer services and some of it actually 
reduces the total income of the farmers 
and helps the consumer. 

Mr. HORAN. That shows you can 
argue things both ways. 

As to meat inspection, the committee 
report has this to say: 

Although this activity has grown up under 
the Agricultural Research Service, the De- 
partment should consider moving it to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, since it is 
clearly related to marketing rather than to 
research. This would lead to closer coordi- 
nation with poultry inspection and some 
monetary savings. 


I do not doubt but that joining the ad- 
ministration of these two programs 
would save some money. I would like 
to have my colleague comment on that, 
if he woulc. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We suggested a study 
of the possibilities. I think some coordi- 
nation or some amalgamation of this in- 
spection work needs clearly to come 
about. At the outset of poultry inspec- 
tion the poultry people were afraid that 
they would be absorbed by the old line 
red meat inspection group. With time I 
think those fears have disappeared. 

It strikes me that meat inspection is a 
physical thing and is not research at all. 
And the suggestion as to the possibility 
of putting it into marketing is as far as 
we go. Already we are beginning to hear 
from vested interests, and by that I mean 
those who are well acquainted with and 
accustomed to having it under the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. I can under- 
stand that they do not want to change. 
We did not say to change it, but we sug- 
gested that the possibilities of it be 
studied. I think it is a fact that they 
are just used to it, and it is a fact that 
motivates them. 

Certainly, they will be given a chance 
to be heard. If we had desired to put 
them together, the committee could have 
done so. Of course, I do not know 
whether they would have stayed together 
because the Congress might have undone 
it. At any rate we just recommend for 
them to do what appears to be appropri- 
ate after having heard those who are 
directly interested. 

Mr. HORAN. I hope and trust that 
the appropriate Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House would hold hearings 
on the whole field of meat inspection be- 
cause the people have a right to demand 
that their meat be inspected. 

Right now we are spending out of the 
common public purse of the American 
people probably in excess of $50 million 
just for this service. There is room for 
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argument on both sides of this ques- 
tion. 

I received this wire this morning which 
shows at least what these three packing 
houses feel about this. This is from three 
packing houses in St. Louis and I know 
all of the gentlemen who signed it. 

It says: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 5, 1963. 
Hon. WALT Horan, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The House Committee on Appropriations 
approved a reduction in the budget request 
of $864,000 for Federal meat inspection and 
recommended transferring meat inspection 
from Agricultural Research Service to Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

We urgently request that you vote against 
the reduction and against the transfer. 

The reduction in the budget will result 
in an actual reduction in inspection staff 
(which we need). 

On the jurisdiction question—meat in- 
spection belongs where it is because the pri- 
mary function of meat inspection is the 
protection of public health and elimination 
of animal diseases, under research and not 
under marketing. If there is a marketing 
aspect, it is strictly secondary. 

Sr. Louvis LOCAL MEAT PACKERS. 
HEIL PACKING. 

HUNTER PACKING. 

KREY PACKING. 


Well, it can be argued that marketing 
comes first and that the disease angle is 
secondary. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Meat inspection does 
not have anything to do with the elimi- 
nation of disease. It is for protection 
of public health. All we suggested was 
that a study be made. 

Mr. HORAN. Ihave also received this 
comment from Mr. Blaine Lillienquist of 
the Western Meat Packers Association: 

The cut is going to hurt. It will increase 
the cost of slaughtering when there are not 
enough inspectors to keep the plants operat- 
ing. Overtime is involved as well. Also, this 
is a public health service to assure all con- 
sumers that the meats they consume are 
from healthy, disease-free animals. It is 
essential that we protect the public with 
the best possible inspection and, actually, 
this is the best argument for not transfer- 
ring the meat inspection service from re- 
search to marketing. It should remain in 
research where it serves as a protective meas- 
ure. 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. KYL. Perhaps I misunderstood 
the gentleman from the irrigated areas 
of the great Northwest. In further re- 
gard to the question posed by the gentle- 
man from Iowa and the cost involved 
here, I think we ought to clarify a point. 
When we look over the list of expendi- 
tures here, we have such things as 
school lunch programs, school milk pro- 
grams, rural housing, which is nonfarm 
housing, the contributions to the foreign 
aid program both through the supplies 
and technical assistance and so on. 
These expenditures cannot in fact be 
charged to the farmers even though this 
is an agricultural appropriation. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. HORAN. The only fault with the 
American farmer is that he is just too 
efficient, I will say to my colleague from 
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Iowa, and I am happy to be a Representa- 
tive of a rather large agricultural area 
with many fine producers. 

Mr. KYL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, it is rather misleading, if not 
illogical, to say we are spending X num- 
ber of dollars in the Department of Agri- 
culture and this means that $1,040 is 
going to each farm in the United States? 
This is an illogical conclusion, is it not? 

Mr. HORAN. I think so. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. REIFEL. I think, added to that, 
would be the Public Law 480 expendi- 
tures which are indirectly foreign aid 
but which is charged to the farmers and 
which should not be so charged. I think 
the record ought to show that. 

Mr. HORAN. The record should, and 
I think it does not when we consider the 
foreign aid bill. We ought to add those 
totals to what we appropriate as foreign 
aid, which totals we do not add now. 
These amounts—and they run over $1 
billion—are not added to the foreign 
aid program and are not considered as a 
part of the appropriation. 

Mr. REIFEL. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 


Mr. HORAN. Yes. 

Mr. REIFEL. The record should 
show that this amount was figured in 
the colloquy between the gentleman from 
Washington and the gentleman from 
Florida—that all of this or so much of 
it is charged to the farmer, which should 
not be done. It should be clarified that 
some of this should be charged to the 
foreign aid program although it is not 
being done, but appears to be charged to 
the farmers. That should be cleared up 
in the record, in my opinion. 

Mr. HORAN. It should be. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. I note in the bill 
which calls for an appropriation of 
approximately $6 billion that approxi- 
mately 40 percent of this is for reim- 
bursement to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or some $2.5 billion. 

Would the gentleman comment on the 
large proportion of the appropriation 
that is set aside for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and indicate whether 
or not he feels there is any chance in the 
future to reduce this amount? 

Mr. HORAN. Well, in the colloquy 
which I had with the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], on the need for 
stepping up sales of stored inventories 
under the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, that is about the only way we can 
reduce this thing. 

We did not have any trouble with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, until 
about 1951, because we were feeding a 
good share of the world then with the 
commodities which we produced here. 
neal this has happened since that 

e. 

As of now I do not see much chance of 
greatly reducing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s capital structure. We 
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have had to repair it from time to time. 
That is, of course, what this money is de- 


If the gentleman will 
yield “further, of course a good part of 
this expenditure by the Corporation is 
for subsidies on farm prices; is it not? 

Mr, HORAN. Well, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, of course, places 
loans on produced crops. So I suppose 
you could call it that under price sup- 
ports, or call it whatever you wish. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill, H.R. 6754, we are considering would 
appropriate approximately $6 billion for 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture for 
fiscal year 1964. 

Other than expenditures for national 
defense and interest payments on the 
public debt, this appropriation is the 
largest single item in the spending of 
Federal funds. 

Within the agriculture budget, we find 
close to half of the entire amount is in- 
tended to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for its losses. Specif- 
ically, this amounts to $2.5 billion or 42 
percent of the total amount recom- 
mended in this bill. 

What are these losses which the Gov- 
ernment reimburses? In a word, the 
answer is “subsidy.” The Commodity 
Credit Corporation anticipates a “red 
ink” operation in its price support and 
other programs of $2.5 billion in fiscal 
year 1964. This is 10 percent above their 
deficit spending of the current fiscal 
year. 

Both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government have been 
challenged by the decisive action of the 
Nation’s farmers in defeating the wheat 
referendum to develop programs 
promptly that will terminate Govern- 
ment intervention. Policies of forcible 
equalization through Government con- 
trols, price supports, and cash subsidies 
have seriously upset our agricultural 
economy. 

This welfare policy approach has built 
a false economic structure. Neither the 
capital invested by the Government nor 
farm production are adjusted to and reg- 
ulated by the total domestic and foreign 
demand. 

The solution lies in restoration of free- 
dom of decision to farmers in the use and 
management of their land, and to permit 
agriculture to achieve a balance between 
its products and its markets. Govern- 
ment control and support will not pro- 
duce a free market. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Appropriations of course 
is given the responsibility of making 
these recommendations to the House. I 
would like to ask my subcommittee 
chairman a question: 

It is our responsibility to see where 
the expenditure of all Federal funds 
goes, and what is done with them. Yet 
in this bill we have $40 million or so 
recommended for the State experiment 
stations. We just passed an authoriza- 
tion bill which came out of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture which will provide z 
numbers of dollars in next year’s appro- 
priation bill for additional facilities. 

Now, we find, without going one 
the Department of Agriculture, 
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Bureau of the Budget, and without re- 
porting to us that our State experiment 
stations have been getting—well, in 1962 
they got $15.5 million of Federal funds 
from other departments. 

In the current fiscal year, 316% mil- 
lion. In the committee report it is 
stated: 

The land grant colleges are the basic agri- 
cultural centers and their cooperative agri- 
cultural research is highly essential. In 
addition, they are doing research for the 
Department of Defense, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and others, through grants and 
contracts totaling $15.5 million in fiscal year 
1962 and over $16.5 million in fiscal year 1963. 
The committee believes that these extra 
activities should not be allowed to adversely 
affect their regular agricultural research 
work, The committee requests that full in- 
formation showing amounts of such grants 
and contracts to the State experiment sta- 
tions and the purposes of the research be 
presented each year in as much detail as 
possible as a part of the supporting material 
for the regular annual Federal appropriation. 


I would like to have some comment 
from my colleague from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN]. This appropriation for State 
experimental stations has risen from 
$19 million in 10 years to now it is crowd- 
ing $60 million. This is another case of 
an extremely valuable facility, a State 
experimental station, but where do you 
stop? That is the question before us. 
They do good work, and I would like to 
have some comment on that from my 
chairman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We were in accord 
that at any time, in dealing with this 
Department or any other, we should 
know what funds are available to any 
State group for any particular purpose. 
We thought it well, however, that all of 
the activities and all of the funds be 
brought together where we could see 
them, so that Congress could see them. 

Mr. HORAN. This is one place where 
we have not completed our work in cata- 
loging all of the research that is done. 
We have all the facts in several Federal 
research fields and during our recitation 
of those facts was actually embarrassing 
to some of our witnesses who were un- 
aware of all that was being done, as the 
gentleman may recall. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In our hearings we 
brought together the facilities, the loca- 
tions, the number of activities, so that 
we would have a place where you could 
go and see what we were doing now. 
May I say to the gentleman, as chair- 
man of this subcommittee for 12 to 14 
years, I believe I can truthfully say 99 
percent of the people coming to me as 
chairman, asking for a research funds 
increase, have not known what we were 
already doing in that area. 

Mr. HORAN. That is right, and we 
intend to follow through on that and get 
the answers so that we can properly re- 
port to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other things 
I would like to interrogate my colleague, 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
WHITTEN] on, that involves the loyalty 
oath, that involves other matters that I 
think should be discussed, but I have 
used all the time I think it fair for me to 
take. 
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Mr. Chairman, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, today we 
are talking about a bill that involves 
on its face something in the neighbor- 
hood of $6 billion. I thought it might be 
well at this particular juncture to re- 
mind my colleagues that the total ex- 
penditures for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year 1960 were $5.4 
billion; in 1961 it had risen to $5.929 bil- 
lion; in 1962 it had risen to $6.668 bil- 
lion; and in 1963, the fiscal year in which 
we are today, we will close the books 
on June 30 with total expenditures for 
the Department of Agriculture totaling 
$7.493 billion, an increase on the ex- 
penditure side of $2 billion over the peri- 
od of roughly 3 years. So, when the 
Secretary of Agriculture tells the coun- 
try that we are operating the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and all its activities 
at a lesser rate than when he took over, 
these figures will refute those state- 
ments, and I would remind my colleagues 
that these figures have all been checked 
out with the budget officer of the De- 
partment within the last 2 or 3 hours. 

Now, may I also say with respect to 
the personnel of the Department of Agri- 
culture, you have something like 116,- 
000 people working for the Department 
as of last year, and there is a request for 
better than 5,000 more this year. The 
report deals with this subject on page 
5, and it indicates that we have had a 
total increase of 17,664 man-years, near- 
ly 37 percent, since the year 1954. 

May I say, too, in this area of the 
number of employees in the Agricultural 
Stabilization Service, we made a recent 
study in Illinois, headed up by Mr. 
George Theim, formerly with the Chi- 
cago Daily News, for the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, which showed 
that when you add up all the full- and 
part-time employees for the ASCS in Il- 
linois alone, my home State, we have 
one of those part-time or full-time em- 
ployees for every 19 farm operators, I 
say this is cause for concern for those 
of us who must fund this bill each year. 

I think it also fair to point out, as has 
been indicated here by several people, 
that not alt of the funds in the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill go directly to 
the farmer. If you look closely at the 
report, you will see that $1.889 billion of 
that goes for foreign assistance or other 
activities abroad. Now, there are two 
ways of looking at this. You can say 
“Oh, we should not be so concerned 
about these surpluses because we are 
sending most of it abroad, giving it away, 
in effect, for local currencies, to the tune 
of about $2 billion a year.” On the other 
side, however, if we did not have those 
surpluses in this country to the extent 
that we do, the chances are we would 
not be selling them abroad for local cur- 
rencies, which are, in effect, a net loss 
to the American taxpayer, when we have 
to come back each year and replenish 
the Commodity Credit Corporation's 
capital impairment. 

Mr. Chairman, while on paper it looks 
as though we are cutting this bill some 
$389 million, I would say in all frank- 
ness that it will not stand up through 
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the fiscal year. Mark my word the De- 
partment will be up here with supple- 
mentals totaling anywhere from a quar- 
ter to a half billion dollars more. Iam 
going to insert a table for the fiscal years 
1960 through 1963 which shows what has 
happened in these years when we have 
made phony cuts in this CCC capital 
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structure account. These are net real- 
ized losses which must be met and there 
is no way to duck them, couch or hide 
them from public view. The only trou- 
ble is it has never been brought to light 
until a year or so after the fact, but I 
intend to keep the spotlight on this from 
time to time. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates and appropriations for foreign assistance programs 
and Commodity Credit Corporation net realized losses, fiscal years 1960-63 


Fiscal 
oP ba Sen IO io COC net realized losses 
Department of Agriculture ‘Appropriation 


ot 
2d Supplemental Appropriation 
Dorestorod balance of 1958 Sital im- 


CC — MA 00, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
Partial restoration of 1959 capital im- 
c ˙ — Ns Os 575, 000, 000 f... 575, 000, 000 575, 000, 000 
Public 5 „„ 1, 072, 524, 000 | 1, 072, 524, 000 | 1, 072, 524,000 | 1, 072, 524, 000 
ee eee eee 192, 875, 000 192, 875, 000 192, 875, 000 192, 875, 000 
Fiscal year 1961 
Reimbursement for for CCC net Tonia logias A 
epartmen: Agriculture ‘opriat 
Act. > spunea i etme Xe e SAAE „325, 000, 000 | 1, 226, 500, 000 | 1, 226, 500, 000 | 1,226, 500, 000 
3d Cpu ny Apex te 2 11, 017, 610, 000 0 1. 017, 610, 000 
Ren partment 0 ior gp tee toes Appropriation 
BEPC RTE eR á “--=---====|_ 996,000, 000 988, 094, 000 988, 094, 000 988, 094, 000 
9 — Supplemental Appropeistian Act 11, 608, 685, 000 ® 1, 608, 685,000 
De; mt y 3 Appropriation 
8 TTT 471, 992, 000 455, 522, 000 455, 522, 000 455, 522, 000 
3d * Ap 3 1 1251, 953, 000 ®©) 251, 953,000 
F Supplemental Appropriation A 
iscal year 
fat i for CCC net realized losses. 1,017, 610,000 | 1,017, 610, 000 | 1,710, 610,000 | 1,017, 610,000 
a eae Me age goed 1, 608, 685, 000 | 1, 608,685,000 | 1, 608, 685, 000 
SIIIN ~ 251; 953,600 2581, 953,000 | ' 251,953,000 | 251, 953, 000 
— — 1, 464, 368, 000 | 1, 404, 319,000 | 1, 404,319,000 | 1, 404, 319, 000 
BWT: AI EIEEEI E 481,000 | 195, 681, 000 195, 681, 000 195, 681, 000 
reat ba for COC ee 755 losses 2, 489, 955, 000 | 2, 728, 455,000 | 2, 066, 955, 2, 278, 455, 000 
Public Law 480 (titles I, II 
Depen of 1 Appropriation 
ETTET E PRE OI ENA ERNST 1, 747, 000, 000 | 1, 370, 632, 000 939, 000, 1, 370, oe 
suppl i Appropriation (title I)........ 172,000 508, 172, 000 508, 172, 000 72, 000 
Other foreign assistance items , 935, 000 206, 218, 000 108, 517,000 206, 24.000 


1 These items were shifted from the 1962 original budget for consideration as 1961 supplemental appropriations, 
— — they were not approved by the Congress, they were subsequently appropriated in the 1962 Agricultural Ap- 


lation Act. 
"P Submitted directly to Senate. 


In addition, under the school lunch 
program, which benefits our urban and 
city centers around the country, there 
is $137 million in this bill, plus $45 mil- 
lion transferred from section 32 funds. 

For the school milk program, that ben- 
efits the city children, there is $100 mil- 
lion. For all of the area of research 
activities, including meat and poultry 
inspection, there is something in the 
neighborhood of $175 to $180 million, or 
in total, something like $2,300 million, or 
$2,400 million, in which the urban centers 
share in this agricultural appropriation 
bill. 

This brings me to another point. With 
400,000 people a year leaving the farms 
and coming into the cities and the urban 
centers which are moving out into the 
rural areas, we have problems ahead. 
Some of the areas in which we find the 
Department of Agriculture engaging, it 
seems to me, would be a responsibility 
which would more appropriately lie in 
the Department of Commerce or in the 
Department of the Interior. We find 
under the Watershed Protection Act now 
that the people of Los Angeles are think- 
ing seriously of a watershed protection 
program for the city of Los Angeles. In 
the area of flood control, this does not 


only benefit the farmers, but a number 
of the big urban centers. 

When you talk about the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, five out of 
six new customers of the REA lines are 
urban dwellers. They are getting the 
benefit of a low interest rate from the 
Government. 

This brings me to the testimony of the 
Secretary of Agriculture when he came 
before our subcommittee. I had to make 
the point in the hearings that never be- 
fore had I heard a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture talk about so many things other 
than agriculture. The Secretary talked 
about rural area development, which was 
in effect, slum clearance. 

He mentioned specifically: industriali- 
zation of our rural areas; recreation, 
such as golf courses and fishing ponds; 
the food stamp plan; manpower retrain- 
ing; nonfarm employment; and housing 
for the elderly. All of these things took 
up two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
Secretary’s testimony before our sub- 
committee in his prepared statement. 
So we are at that point where we find 
agriculture blossoming out into all other 
areas. 

You will notice in the report one of the 
first specific items given treatment was 
the REA program. I want to skip over 
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this at this point and com> back to it 
because I have some very serious things 
to say about that, but let me go on in 
our report in chronological order here. 
For example, on page 9 of the report on 
research we find sums are being ear- 
marked for research on corn, peanuts, 
rice, tobacco, cotton, and wheat. 

I think it should be pointed out in 
these areas that much of this money 
for research is disproportionate to the 
amount of total dollar volume of the 
particular commodity. A little later on 
I hope to give some up-to-date figures 
other than those which show in the re- 
port, bringing for example, corn, cotton, 
wheat, and the other basic commodities, 
more realistically in line with what con- 
ditions do exist today as against the last 
figures which were available for inser- 
tion in this report. 

On page 14 of the report it says 
specifically that as of February 28, 1963, 
there were in Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, stocks of corn totaling $1,049 mil- 
lion; cotton—upland—totaling $810 mil- 
lion; and wheat totaling $1,998 million. 

As of April 30, a more revised date, we 
find that there is a considerable improve- 
ment on corn. It is now down from 
better than $1 billion to $779 million. 
Cotton is at the same level of $810 mil- 
lion. Wheat has increased from $1,998 
million to $2,294 million. If I may turn 
to page 25 of the report and page 17 of 
the bill, that has to do with the food 
stamp plan. The administration wanted 
something in the neighborhood of $51 
or $52 million to implement this pilot 
program. 

Mr. HORAN. $51,500,000. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman cor- 
rects me, $51.5 million. We, by vote of 
the committee, reduced that figure to 
$40 million. Personally, I am opposed 
to the entire program but in the interest 
of compromise we have done something 
in the way of cutting back this figure. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN: Mr. Chairman, I wish 
the gentleman, with reference to the food 
stamp plan, would advise the commit- 
tee what was the original purpose of the 
food stamp plan. Was it not to get rid 
of surplus agricultural commodities? 

Mr. MICHEL. This is true. But now 
we see it being used in many areas ap- 
parently as a political gimmick, to satisfy 
large masses of people. I think we dis- 
closed that in the last year, in 26 new 
areas or congressional districts in which 
this plan was put into effect, 25 were held 
by Democratic Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MICHEL. Iam delighted to yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad the gentleman emphasized that 
point because it has now become entirely 
a welfare program and is no longer con- 
cerned with the disposal of surplus agri- 
cultura! commodities. It has gone very 
far afield. 

Mr. MICHEL. There is no question 
about it. My concern is, if this is broad- 
ened further, we never will be able to 
come back to any normal balance in it. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Also I want to remind 
the gentleman that this entire program 
apparently is still in the pilot stage. No 
one knows what the costs and implica- 
tions of such a program would be if it 
became nationwide. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is so true, Mr. 
Chairman, and now I would like to turn 
to page 28. There is one sentence which 
says that “no funds are included for 
administering the 1964 feed grains bill.” 
This comes about as a result of the sec- 
tion which was deleted, during the de- 
bate on the feed grains bill, through my 
amendment. I might say, however, that 
there was some question as to whether 
or not this involved only administrative 
expenses or all the funds involved in the 
1964 feed grains bill for payments to 
farmers. 

The opinion of the Solicitor, Mr. Bag- 
well, of the Department, dated April 26, 
to Secretary Freeman, the day after the 
bill passed the House, was that it only 
involved administrative expenses. The 
other body in their report, dated May 9, 
specified this and so we are open here 
in effect to an interpretation by the De- 
partment’s own Solicitor rather than 
taking the legislative history as we de- 
veloped it on the floor of the House. 

On page 29 there is discussed the mat- 
ter of agricultural conservation pay- 
ments. I understand that there will be 
an amendment offered to this at a later 
time by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moorneap], so rather than 
take the time of the House at this point 
I shall defer on that other than to say 
that in my committee I reserved on that 
point. 

In years passed I sponsored amend- 
ments to cut it because I cannot see 
any sense in a good measure of it and 
will support the gentleman’s amendment 
when it is offered. 

On page 30 of the report we talk 
about the conservation reserve program. 
The committee points out that there are 
1.3 million acres of land in the conserva- 
tion reserve as of December 31, 1962, 
which has now come out of the reserve. 
The report does not say that in this 
year, 1963, there will be 6 million acres 
additional coming out of the reserve. 
The question that comes to our mind is 
this: What do we do with those 6 million 
acres? Do they go back into production 
or do we arrive at some payment figure 
to keep them out of production again for 
another three, five, or any number of 
years that we might arbitrarily set? The 
point is, it is going to cost an additional 
sum over and above what we are appro- 
priating in this bill to do that job, or the 
results will bring about increases in 
production. 

On page 31 of the report the matter of 
rural areas development comes into play. 
Personally, I am opposed to this pro- 
gram. I think we are just opening up 
the door here to another real boondog- 
gling operation. Frankly, some of the 
folks who testified before the committee 
who are in charge of coordinating the 
activities here really have no final say as 
to whether or not a project is good or bad. 
All they are is a collection agency for 
information, facts and figures, and the 
decision as to whether or not a project 
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gets an OK comes topside. I think that 
ought to be clarified. 

Now, if I might turn to this area of 
rural electrification, may I say this is the 
first year in which our committee has 
taken such a strong position in our re- 
port. I would like to draw your partic- 
ular attention to a number of the points 
that have been made by our chairman, 
who authors the subcommittee report 
May I point out to you page 7 where we 
talk about these standards that have 
been established with respect to financial 
reserves of rural electrification co-ops. 

Several years ago we found that these 
cooperatives were borrowing money at 2 
percent and reinvesting it in Government 
securities bearing interest in excess of 2 
percent, sometimes as much as 4 percent 
or more. These new regulations now 
provide for investment of reserves of 
REA co-ops in a special Treasury note 
bearing an interest rate of 2 percent. 
REA co-ops have taken advantage of 
this to the extent of $23 million. What 
I want to point out is that over and above 
this there are $289 million of REA co-op 
funds reinvested in Government secu- 
rities bearing an interest rate in excess 
of 2 percent. This is not right, and it 
ought to be stopped immediately. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. Always glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr: BECKER. As the gentleman 
knows, I have for years been fighting 
to amend this Rural Electrification Act 
to force REA to pay the going rate of 
interest, about which the gentleman has 
just been talking, where the REA has 
been borrowing at 2 percent and the 
Government, the taxpayers, have to pay 
as high as 4 percent, with the REA in- 
vesting its surplus in Government funds. 

On page 8 of the report it is stated: 

With regard to any further generation and 
transmission loan approved, the Administra- 
tor should certify to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that each of these steps has been 
taken and that the private supplier had 
been given an opportunity to make the con- 
tract reasonable, specifying the details, and 
had refused or failed to do so. 


This is a weapon over private power. 
Nor do we know when private power 
does not comply with the qualification 
of REA. 

Mr. MICHEL. I had an amendment 
prepared to this bill which I could not 
get accepted by the committee because it 
was suggested that a point of order would 
lie against it. Because of that fact I 
have today introduced legislation that 
would call on the Agriculture Commit- 
tee to take action in this area. 

In answer specifically to the gentle- 
man, we found that we never could get 
anything in writing from REA. You 
can ask the cooperative and they will say 
the power companies are lying. I can- 
not take the position on either side un- 
less I have all the necessary data. When 
I ask REA and say, “What have you got 
in writing and what is your offer?” I 
cannot find anything in writing except 
in afew instances. To correct this situa- 
tion, I say that there is an opportunity 
under the Administrative Procedures 
Act for a hearing examiner to hear both 
sides under oath. 
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Mr. Chairman, the REA program has 
become the most controversial program 
confronting the Congress today. It has 
become controversial because the present 
Administrator and staff of the Rural 
Electrification Administration are using 
this program to build a Federal empire 
and to advance economic philosophies 
in a manner never contemplated or in- 
tended by the drafters of the 1936 REA 
Act. 

The situation, in my opinion, has 
reached the point where we must do 
something to bring this 5 
Federal agency under control. I think 
we owe it to our constituents, to the tax- 
payers of the Nation, to demonstrate in 
some concrete fashion that our great 
system of checks and balances can and 
does function when the need arises. 

With these thoughts in mind, as I men- 
tioned, I have today introduced a bill 
which I think is eminently reasonable 
and which will, I hope, do something to 
restore some semblance of rationality in 
the REA program as well as provide a 
measure of restraint and control over the 
REA Administrator. 

My bill is directed at two key phases 
of the REA program. The first phase 
relates to the granting of generation and 
transmission loans. The second phase 
relates to the question of the interest 
rate on REA loans. 

It is in the granting of G. & T. loans 
where the Administrator has been par- 
ticularly guilty of deviating from the in- 
tent of the law as originally spelled out 
by Congress. Aided by a cloak of secrecy 
he has been able to make G. & T. loans 
during the past 18 months which go com- 
pletely contrary to the intent of the law. 
He has made these loans not as an un- 
biased Administrator with a broad re- 
sponsibility to the public but as a parti- 
san advocate of an economic philosophy 
which I believe the American public is 
opposed to—the philosophy of expanding 
the role of government in our lives. 

I would draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to a bill introduced in the other 
body earlier this week which is designed 
to remove the secrecy from the opera- 
tions of Government agencies. This bill 
has been sponsored by 14 Senators and in 
a statement they have issued they point 
out that “the public is helpless if it can- 
not obtain the facts about its govern- 
ment.” I cannot think of any non-de- 
fense agency where this is more true than 
in the REA today. 

I would also point to the comments of 
the former Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission as reported 
in the Star on June 4. Mr. Minow urged 
the President to divide the FCC’s func- 
tions between a single Administrator to 
b2 responsible for policy decisions and an 
administrative court to conduct hearings 
and render judicial decisions on industry 
controversies. He maintained, and I 
agree with him, that it is not possible for 
an Administrator to be a good judge on 
Monday and Tuesday, a good legislator 
on Wednesday and Thursday, and a good 
Administrator on Friday. While REA is 
not ‘a regulatory agency, it seems evident 
to me that some separation of functions 
is called for. 

In order to provide the safeguard that 
events have indicated is now necessary, 
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my bill proposes that any future G. & T. 
loans cannot be approved until the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has held a public 
hearing in which all interested parties 
are given an opportunity to appear and 
testify. This hearing is to be conducted 
by hearing examiners appointed pursu- 
ant to section 11 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act and it provides for appeal 
to the courts. 

I might point out that the review pro- 
cedure set forth in my bill is that which 
was proposed by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Judicial Conference set up 
in 1942. This committee was appointed 
pursuant to a request by Chief Justice 
Stone for a study of the review procedure 
of administrative agency orders. This 
committee, composed of a distinguished 
group of judges, after 3 years of careful 
study and consideration evolved a mode 
of judicial review designed to provide the 
most expeditious and satisfactory means 
of disposing of these cases. 

This method fits the present problem 
perfectly. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider that my bill 
is eminently reasonable. It does not say 
to the Administrator that he shall not 
make any such G. & T. loans in future, 
but it does spell out certain procedures 
and criteria which he shall follow in 
making these loans so that at the very 
least he has to establish a sound justi- 
fication for his actions. This objective 
is in keeping with the justification used 
by Congress in passing this act. It was, 
perhaps, most clearly stated by an 
earlier Administrator of the REA, Mr. 
Claude Wickard, in 1950, when he said: 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
will make loans to finance the initial con- 
struction of generation facilities and trans- 
mission facilities only under the following 
conditions: (a) where ro adequate and de- 
pendable source of power is available in 
the area to meet the borrower's needs, or 
(b) where the rates offered by the existing 
power sources would result in a higher cost 
of power to the borrowers than the cost 
from facilities financed by REA. 


Some time later, Mr. Wickard wrote 
an article which also contains a very 
clear expression of intent of the REA 
which I would like to quote: 

The Congress, by expressing endorsement 
of the REA policy, indicates that G. & T. 
loans shall be used to help the farmers of 
America get electric power in the most re- 
liable manner at the lowest possible cost. 
For REA to deviate from this policy—either 
by refusing to make loans or by making 
those that do not meet the requirements— 
would obviously be contrary to the will of 
the people as expressed through the Con- 
gress. 

Another section of my bill calls for an 
amendment to the act to restate the cri- 
teria for the granting of G. & T. loans. 
I think this is extremely important in 
the light of the fact that the present 
Administrator has seen fit to modify 
the criteria as originally spelled out and 
as quoted by Mr. Wickard above. The 
present Administrator is using the G. 
& T. program to build steam plants to 
augment Federal hydroelectric power. 
He is using them as a weapon against es- 
tablished electric companies not neces- 
sarily to get a lower cost of power—but 
actually to put electric companies out 
of business. 
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The so-called third criterion which the 
Administrator adopted in 1961, is the 
kind of device which can be used with 
far-reaching consequences by any Ad- 
ministrator who so chooses. Congress 
cannot stand by idly and let this pass. 
My bill seeks to correct this situation. 

Finally, in the very sensitive area of 
the interest rate on REA loans, my bill 
proposes a course which I believe solves 
this difficult problem in a manner that 
is fair to all. It will insure that the 
farmer for whom this program was in- 
tended will continue to derive the benefit 
of 2-percent money. What my bill pro- 
poses is to leave all distribution loans— 
and bear in mind that this is primarily 
the kind of loan REA is supposed to be 
making—at the 2-percent rate. Butun- 
der my bill all generation and transmis- 
sion loans will have to be computed at an 
interest rate that is comparable to the 
rate paid by the Treasury on its market- 
able obligations which bear maturity 
dates comparable to the 35-year period 
of REA loans. 

As my colleagues are well aware, the 
interest on long-term Treasury money is 
somewhere in the area of 4 percent. 
When Congress set the rate at 2 percent 
in 1944, it had no intention whatsoever 
of making this permanent. Neverthe- 
less, we in Congress have allowed our- 
selves to be mislead into accepting the 
2-percent interest rate as something un- 
alterable. The legislative history shows 
that this is not true. I want to state 
again, very emphatically, that my bill 
does not change the rate for distribution 
loans from the present 2 percent. It 
changes the rate only for generation and 
transmission loans which now are being 
used more and more for purposes that 
have nothing to do with rural or farm 
electrification and to benefit nonfarm, 
nonrural customers and commerce and 


industry. 

One of the problems that has con- 
fronted those of us who are genuinely 
concerned about the direction in which 
REA is going is that when this question 
of what to do about REA comes up year 
after year in connection with the 
agency’s requests for money, we are told 
that correcting the situation is a matter 
for the legislative committees and not 
the appropriations committees. Here is 
the opportunity in my bill to get this 
matter before a legislative committee. 

Mr. Chairman, a veil of secrecy shrouds 
this entire agency. We cannot find out 
the real truth. We find that they avoid 
putting in the record and the proceed- 
ings in which they have these negotia- 
tions as to what is a fair and reason- 
able rate. It is a terrible thing to have 
cooperatives maligning the private power 
companies for not coming up with a 
reasonable rate when they do not specify 
what they regard as a reasonable rate. 

I can cite some examples here where 
they are completely off base. 

Mr. BECKER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. At this very moment the private 
utility companies of this Nation are pay- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars in 
taxes to the Federal Government in 
order that the REA might exist. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is true. 

Mr. BECKER. I mean that is the 
tragedy of what is going on. 
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Mr. MICHEL. I may say that down in 
Florida an REA co-op bid on power to 
the Eglin Air Force Base. The Air Force 
gave a rural electrification cooperative 
the contract to build lines parallel to a 
private utility to the Eglin Air Force 
Base because the Air Force in determin- 
ing the low bid did not take into account 
the fact that the co-op got 2-percent 
money and that it did not pay taxes. 
If they took that into account, they could 
not conceivably be competitive with pri- 
vate power companies in distributing 
power to Eglin Air Force Base. That is 
one example. Let me cite another one. 

In Iowa, where the REA directors and 
officers have used money to build their 
own houses at a rate of 4 percent while 
the commercial banks in the area ob- 
viously could not lend money for home 
mortgages at 4 percent. That is wrong. 

I can cite a case in Arkansas where, 
frankly, the rural electrification was 
completely off base on the amount of 
money that would be charged in mills per 
kilowatt hour as against what the private 
power company could supply in justifica- 
tion for a generation and transmission 
loan. 

Just yesterday before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the other body in 
open hearings the chairman of the 
Southwest Power Administration in testi- 
fying was interrogated along these lines 
by the very able and astute Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. Following are 
portions of that uncorrected testimony. 

The testimony follows: 

CoLLoquy BETWEEN SENATOR ELLENDER AND 
Doveciss WRIGHT, ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION RE- 
GARDING REA LOAN TO UPSHUR COOPERATIVE 
or GILMER, TEX. 

Mr. Wricut. Now, gentlemen, mine is not 
the decision as to whether REA should build 
a generating plant or not. But I would tell 
you what those people (Upshur Co-op) could 
have bought for under this contract that we 
made available to them. (Mr. Wright is re- 
ferring here to the Texas-Louisiana contract 
where SWPA power is wheeled to cooperatives 
by private companies.) They could have 
bought it for 6.2 mills and 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, is that as cheap or 
cheaper than if they were to generate it? 

Mr. WRIGHT, I know of no generation sta- 
tion, no G. & T. in the country who without 
a great deal of benefit through integration 
with companies that deliver power cheaper 
than 8 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

COLLOQUY ON PROPOSED $54 MILLION REA LOAN 

TO LOUISIANA ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 

Mr. Wricut. They (the cooperative) have 
been offered a rate of 6.5 mills a kilowatt- 
hour on a 10-year contract without fuel 
adjustment. One of the cooperatives in Lou- 
isiana, I believe the largest in the world, 
has signed such a contract and is receiving 
its power at that rate. Now, I am told that 
gas prices are stabilized—and I was rather 
amazed that that stabilization happened at 
the time that I was to appear before this 
Appropriations Committee—but they are sta- 
bilized now in the gulf coast area to where 
even the 6.5 mill rate offer may be changed to 
a six-and-a-quarter-mill rate offer. 
Now, answering your question, Mr. Senator, 
as to whether or not—I think they can gen- 
erate it and with all the advantages they 
can secure from us in competition with 
the 6.5 or 6.4 mill rate—my judgment is that 
they cannot. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, what is your opin- 
ion as to the cheapest they could manufac- 
ture it or produce it? 
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Mr. WricuT. My judgment is that if they 
do it for 8 or 7.5 to 8 mills a kilowatt-hour, 
they will be doing mighty well. 

Senator ELLENDER. So if that plan should 
go through, in order to be able to receive 
this loan, it will simply mean that the users 
of the electricity that they serve will have 
to pay more than they were now paying for 
obtaining this electricity from privately 
owned utilities, as has been the case with 
the Southwestern Louisiana Co-op—would 
you agree to that? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is correct. 


This loan was made under the third 
criteria which just says, “To protect the 
integrity or effectiveness and security of 
the co-op.” I think that is wrong. 

Mr. BECKER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I intend to offer an amendment 
to cut out one part of this bill, on the 
REA, and I will be able to substantiate it 
by a statement in the report by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I shall offer 
the amendment at the proper time. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

I want to emphasize that in the bill 
which I have introduced today, in addi- 
tion to providing for an open hearing, 
so that the Congress and the general 
public can get the facts, we are not elim- 
inating the authorization of moneys or 
eliminating the generation and trans- 
mission program but only requiring that 
the REA prove their case in the public 
light. 

I also think it is important to point out 
that in my bill, I provide for the contin- 
uation of 2-percent money for distribu- 
tion lines but loans for generation and 
transmission will be at the going rate of 
interest. When the REA Act was first 
enacted, it was to give electricity to the 
farmer. Ninety-eight percent of the 
farms now are electrified and today we 
see that out of this $400 million that was 
appropriated last year, 65 percent is go- 
ing not for distribution but rather for 
generation and transmission. I say it 
is wrong, particularly when these loans 
are granted under the third criteria as 
against the first and second which I feel 
are reasonably good grounds upon which 
to grant loans. 

At this point I will be glad to yield to 
anyone who has any questions. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman re- 
ferred early during the debate to the lan- 
guage in the bill, near the top of page 17, 
and also to language in the committee 
report which appears at about the center 
of page 25 thereof. 

This language in the committee report 
is particularly intriguing to me, because 
as a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture I can report that our committee 
has recently reported out a cotton bill 
which would authorize a subsidy to other 
than the producer, possibly the mill, and 
in the committee report on page 25 are 
these words: 

For example, an increased domestic con- 
sumption of 1 million bales of cotton alone 
would save the taxpayers some $30 million 
or more per year. 


It is curious that the language which 
appears on page 17 of the bill would 
authorize the transfer of $25 million to 
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the Commodity Credit Corporation to be 
used to increase domestic consumption 
of any farm commodity. But the first 
farm commodity mentioned in the com- 
mittee report is cotton. It is also inter- 
esting to note that a bale of cotton weighs 
500 pounds. A subsidy of 5 cents a 
pound would figure out at $25 a bale. 
Using the 1-million bale figure which 
is used on page 25 of the committee re- 
port, multiplied by $25 per bale, it would 
come out exactly to $25 million. 

My question is this: Does it appear to 
the gentleman possible that this is an 
example of legislating with an appro- 
priation bill and authorizing a $25 mil- 
lion cotton subsidy program here today, 
even despite the fact that the Committee 
on Agriculture has taken action to re- 
port out similar legislation on which the 
House itself has not had the opportu- 
nity to work its will on the enabling leg- 
islation? 

Mr, MICHEL. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois may I say that I 
raised the question with my subcommit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN] earlier in the 
debate. I do not believe I did it nearly 
as well as the gentleman, who is much 
more knowledgeable on the cotton facet 
than I am. 

May I ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee again to develop this? I would 
have to say frankly that if we are doing 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY] says can conceivably be done 
by this appropriation bill, then I will 
have to raise a point of order against 
this language. And, if we, through fail- 
ure to say specifically that this does not 
permit them to do it, then all the more 
imperative it is to strike this, for it repre- 
sents an open invitation for them to do 
exactly what a lot of us do not want to 
see done. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, may I say to the 
gentleman, as he well knows, that he is 
privileged to do that which he feels 
called upon to do, and this includes my 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

However, may I point out that under 
existing law, section 32 provides for vari- 
ous things. The reason that this was in 
the report last year was an effort in try- 
ing to get some control—we provided 
this year that they report what they had 
to us where we could limit what was used 
and what it was used for. 

Section 32 itself provides for the funds 
and for what they will be used. The 
other provision has to do with wheat 
and corn and all the other commodities, 
but the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has unlimited authority now to sell 
those commodities in world markets at 
whatever loss they care to take. 

The bill which the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is talking about 
would authorize this. They are already 
authorized under the law to sell in the 
world market and take just as big a loss 
as they want to, but we will be taking up 
the restoration of the capital impair- 
ment the following year. The bill which 
the gentleman talks about would pro- 
vide for a domestic subsidy of $42.50 a 
bale on cotton, and I have reference to 
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the use of import duties. Here they are 
limited. That is what it amounts to 
other than increasing consumption by 1 
million bales, without that $42.50 per 
bale, or without exporting it at a loss. 
That is the best investment you could 
make, and I can prove it. However, that 
does not prevent the gentleman from 
moving to strike out that language. 
But if the gentleman strikes it out, he 
is then leaving it where the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has the authority 
and direction under the law to sell it 
in world trade for what it will bring 
and it will cost about four or five times 
as much. 

Mr. MICHEL. But they do not have 
the power under the law now to pay 
a subsidy in order to make it competi- 
tive? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No. 

Mr. MICHEL. Under this they could 
get subsidized? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say this, and 
I do not mean to exclude cotton, it is 
just one of the basic commodities for 
which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has large amounts. I would not 
say that section 32 does not permit it 
now. It is rather broad in the authority 
that exists now as to how they could 
go about making use of these funds 
through increased use. They could 
make payments to farmers to maintain 
income. If a point of order is made to 
this, I will argue the point on several 
grounds, but that would strike the thing 
that is most beneficial in this provision. 

Mr. MICHEL. If no point of order 
is raised and it is left as is, conceivably 
we could have a ridiculous situation. We 
have shown in the utilization laboratory 
at Peoria that you cannot convert corn 
into alcohol and use it as a gasoline or 
something else for less than 45 cents a 
gallon. Under this language, the depart- 
ment, could be using some of this money 
to prove a point which has been proven 
to be impractical. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman, if he has the time, this is the 
law now. 

They can use all of that. If you strike 
the whole thing out, they still have the 
section 32 funds. The section is an 
important one. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to command the chairman of this 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN], and give equal 
praise to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Horan], the minority member 
of the committee, as well as all of the 
members of this committee. 

This bill is one of the most difficult 
appropriation bills to handle because it 
involves so many facets of things that 
must be dealt with by this committee in 
the farflung fields involving feed, food, 
and price, as the members of the com- 
mittee have already explained. 

You have heard other members ex- 
plain that only about one-half of $6 
billion herein recommended will accrue 
directly to the benefit of our farmers and 
why it all in fact accrues to the benefit 
of all the people. 
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I am sure if every Member will read 
the report on the bill which the commit- 
tee has submitted, they will agree that 
this committee has done a good job in 
bringing this bill to the floor There are 
a few items in this bill which I feel could 
be less, but as a whole it is as good a 
bill as any group of Members could de- 
vise under present circumstances. 

However, I do feel that the requests in 
this bill for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice have been pruned a little too much 
since this bill provides that the SCS 
shall absorb 40 percent of the pay raise 
which Congress passed last year. 

They have, however, increased in fiscal 
year 1964 the funds for small watersheds 
and for new soil conservation districts 
which come into being constantly every 
year. We now have 2,950 soil conserva- 
tion districts in the United States of 
America. Each one of those districts 
generally comprises a county, and more 
districts are coming in annually. So, it 
is only right and proper that more funds 
should be and must be appropriated to 
man the new offices. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service always does a good job with 
the money appropriated. Some Members 
may be surprised to know that many of 
our larger cities have for years called on 
SCS to show them how to conserve their 
liquid gold called water, one of our great 
national problems. 

I must say that had every other nation 
in this world put into effect a program of 
soil and moisture conservation as we did 
37 years ago in the United States, 
the World Food Conference, which 
is being held in Washington at this 
time with delegates here from 100 
nations would not be held. As I have 
looked around the so-called underde- 
veloped countries of this world I quickly 
discovered, as everyone has discovered, 
that in every country that forgot years 
and years ago that their soil would wear 
away, wash away, and erode away to the 
end, that most of their land is now un- 
productive. There, hunger strife prevails. 
I only hope that the great powerful land 
barons in those countries, who own most 
of the land, will awaken to the fact that 
they must conserve and build up their 
soil in such a manner that their land 
will be more productive and thus hunger 
will disappear in a very few years. If 
they will do that even the cold war will 
just that soon be ended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield 2 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, in clos- 
ing I must give credit to the American 
farmer who, during the war, was urged to 
produce, produce, and produce and whose 
sons, millions of them, went to war. 
They produced a greater supply of food, 
feed, and fiber during the war than was 
ever produced before in the history of 
this country. Many older farmers, their 
younger sons, daughters, and wives 
worked in the field around the clock to 
feed and clothe all America and about 
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half of the other people of the world, our 
allies, for which all should be forever 
grateful. And since then the farmer 
still produces such quantities of food, 
feed, and fiber that we have built up 
this price-depressing surplus of farm 
commodities, which has for the last 
decade produced an 80-cent farm dollar. 

Mr. Chairman, along with 19 other 
Members of the House from agricultural 
districts, I recently introduced a wheat 
and feed-grain bill. 

I explained the provisions of my bill— 
see page 10087 in the Record of June 4— 
and, by the way, my good colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. BRoMWELL], 
an Iowa farmowner, joined me in intro- 
ducing an identical bill. It is more lib- 
eral than the other bills introduced at 
that time. It will in effect pay the 
farmer, in kind, quite liberally. For 
each acre of corn that the farmers take 
out of production, they will be paid on 
an average in kind of around $78 per 
acre, and for wheat about $65 per acre. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. NatcHer] such time as he desires. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join with my chairman in his 
comments concerning a new member on 
this committee, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Appasso]. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ADDABBO] is one of 
the great Members of the House and is 
rendering real service on our committee. 
He is certainly not only serving his con- 
stituents well, but he is serving his whole 
State and this entire section of the 
United States in a very capable manner. 

This bill contains a recommendation 
of the sum of $5,979,457,000 for fiscal 
year 1964. This bill provides the neces- 
sary funds for the operation of the Agri- 
culture Department’s activities. 

Agriculture has advanced more in the 
past 50 years in this country than in all 
the prior years of our history. Govern- 
ment and industry have furnished the 
research that is constantly improving 
our plants and animals, providing bet- 
ter management of soil and water, dis- 
covering new uses for farm products, 
and devising new and better methods of 
transporting, storing, marketing, and 
merchandising farm products. For 6.8 
million workers on 3.6 million farms, 
agriculture is a job and a way of life. 

Today 1 farmworker in the United 
States supplies food and fiber for 27 peo- 
ple; 8 were supplied by 1 worker in 1920. 

Population is increasing and per capi- 
ta food output is still inadequate in many 
countries. For 3 billion people in the 
world, American agriculture is an ex- 
cellent example of abundant production 
and one proof of our successful demo- 
cratic system. 

One hour of farm labor in this coun- 
try produces more than four times as 
much food and other crops as it did in 
1920. Today, crop production is 70 per- 
cent higher per acre, and output per 
breeding animal is 90 percent greater. 
Our total agricultural assets amount to 
$214 billion, which is equal to nearly 
two-thirds of the market value of all 
corporation stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The average farm has grown from 134 
acres in 1880 to 325 acres in 1963. We 
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are farming 360 million acres. As farm 
mechanization grows, farmers are able 
to handle more land. Each day our 
farmer is becoming more specialized. 
Most of our farms are still family units, 
and a larger proportion of farmers own 
their farms in whole or in part today 
than ever before. In our 50 States there 
are some 2.3 billion acres of land; 80 per- 
cent of this land is agricultural—includ- 
ing forests. 

Since 1949, retail prices of farm foods 
have gone up 13 percent and nonfood 
living costs have gone up 31 percent. 
We do have a surplus of certain com- 
modities, and we are strong enough to 
manage and own our surplus. 

We all know that we are in a race with 
the Soviet Union in outer space, but this 
does not apply to agriculture. Our coun- 
try today is the strongest, most produc- 
tive, and wealthiest nation on earth; and 
in the field of agriculture we have un- 
questioned superiority. 

A battle is being waged by the Soviet 
Union against agricultural underproduc- 
tion and food scarcities. The Soviet 
Union is growing at a rate of 342 to 4 
million a year and it is becoming more 
urbanized. 

It is true that the Russian has to fight 
more against the climate than our farm- 
er. To overcome this hardship, chemical 
fertilizer would go a long way, but they 
are still far behind us in attempting to 
increase their yield per acre. 

They are unable to produce enough 
food, regardless of the number of people 
engaged in the process. 

The American farmer is a good cus- 
tomer. He spends $26 to $27 billion each 
year for goods and services to produce 
crops and livestock. He also spends an- 
other $15 billion for appliances, machin- 
ery, furniture, and other products. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
exporter of agricultural products; 60 
million acres of our 316 million harvested 
acres produce for export. 

At least half of the total amount ap- 
propriated in this bill applies directly to 
benefits for the consumer. As the result 
of our research and control programs 
provided for under this bill, the people 
of this country can buy food with con- 
fidence knowing that it is among the 
safest, cleanest, and most wholesome food 
in the world. 

This bill contains money both for agri- 
culture and services for consumers, It 
is true that we have produced a surplus 
of certain commodities. From our 
abundance we are sharing with our chil- 
dren and our needy. Funds are provided 
in this bill for our school lunch, milk, 
food stamp, and direct distribution of 
food to the needy programs. The school 
lunch program now reaches over 14 mil- 
lion children in 64,000 schools. In the 
year 1961, over 7 million needy persons 
received food through the direct food dis- 
tribution program of the Department of 
Agriculture. Over 200,000 people are re- 
ceiving supplementary food purchasing 
power through the pilot food stamp pro- 
gram. 

In considering the amount carried in 
this bill, we must keep in mind the bene- 
fits to be received, not only by the farmer 
but by all of the people in this country. 
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Our committee recommends this bill 
to the Members of the House. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. AppAsso], a member of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I 
first take this opportunity to thank the 
chairman of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], for having assigned 
me to the Subcommittee on Agriculture 
and Related Agencies. Second, I wish 
to congratulate my chairman of this 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], for his won- 
derful presentation on this legislation 
here today and to say it has been a privi- 
lege to serve with him and the other 
able Members, on both sides, on this sub- 
committee. 

Under the chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, a subject and 
Department which would normally hold 
only limited interest for a Representa- 
tive from a city district has been clearly 
explained and I have been brought to a 
fuller understanding, under his experi- 
enced guidance through many weeks of 
extensive hearings. 

I know every Member of this House, 
after reading through the comprehen- 
sive report on this appropriation bill, 
will better understand the importance 
and the far-reaching necessity and work 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
how this appropriation not only di- 
rectly affects the farmer but also, just 
as directly and perhaps more so, the 
consumer. 

True, the consumer pays most of the 
bill, but this entire program costs each 
person about 810 per year for which the 
consumer receives the safest and most 
wholesome food available anywhere. 
For this food he pays only about 20 per- 
cent of his income, whereas in most other 
parts of the world most people must 
spend half or more of their available in- 
come on food. 

How does the consumer also benefit 
under this appropriation? Through re- 
search we receive better quality and 
more wholesome foods. ‘Through re- 
search, plant and livestock diseases are 
eradicated, saving the consumer the ad- 
ditional cost that would of necessity have 
to be added on because of crop or live- 
stock losses resulting from diseased prod- 
ucts. Through research, additional local 
and foreign markets can be found for 
our products and our surpluses can be 
better utilized. 

Through soil and water conservation, 
watershed and flood control programs, 
our future generations will be assured of 
good lands and water supply. 

This appropriation further directly 
aids the consumer in providing special 
milk and school lunch programs for our 
children. It provides for the food stamp 
program, utilizing our surplus foods for 
our needy. 

Yes, this bill also carries the cost of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
which deals with our farm surpluses, 
but this appropriation is for programs 
passed by the previous Congress and is 
needed to fulfill previous commitments, 
and those opposing subsidies must look 
to oppose future legislation, not this ap- 
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propriation—for the Government and 
the Congress must fulfill its previous 
obligations. 

This bill also provides for rural area 
development, farm housing, and housing 
for the elderly—programs just as neces- 
sary for the farm areas as for the city 
areas. These programs further aid the 
city dweller, for if opportunity for de- 
cent living is not afforded to the rural 
area dweller, he then moves to the city 
and adds to the problems of unemploy- 
ment, welfare, et cetera. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe, since the de- 
feat of the last wheat referendum, we 
are fast approaching a serious crisis. 
We have, on the one hand, the farmers 
who desire support prices without strict 
controls, and, on the other hand, con- 
sumers who feel there should be no price 
support programs at all. 

I believe the farmers must realize that 
we live in a dependent society—their 
existence depends on the consumer and 
the consumer must realize that his food 
supply and cost and the actual security 
of this Nation depends on the farmer. 

The facts have proven that, at pres- 
ent, less than 15 percent of our total 
population produces the necessary food 
and fiber to supply the balance of our 
population. Each year this farm pop- 
ulation decreases. To remain a strong 
nation we must be able to produce our 
own needs. Therefore, we cannot afford 
to destroy our farming society and must 
take steps to give it an adequate living 
standard. 

Labor is protected by a minimum wage 
law—so farmers’ income must be, I be- 
lieve, also so protected. However, the 
farmer must remember labor receives 
pay for what it produces and if there 
is an over amount of production there 
is unemployment. So, the farmer, I be- 
lieve, is entitled to a fair and reasonable 
income and should be protected, but if 
he wishes this protection, he should only 
produce what is required for consump- 
tion and for storage, only that which 
is necessary in the event of an emer- 
gency. 

The alternative of continued overpro- 
duction and no price supports would be 
the destruction of our small farmers and 
then price fixing by large cooperatives 
or the complete destruction of our farm- 
ing society, resulting in our becoming 
an importing Nation instead of an ex- 
porting and self-producing Nation. Also 
greater unemployment in the cities would 
result, for the farmer would seek employ- 
ment there. 

The movement from the farm to the 
cities has continually increased and the 
farm population, just in the last year, 
has again gone down several percent. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am supporting this appropriation 
now and again repeat that this bill does 
not carry any price support funds for 
future programs, but covers only those 
which have been previously voted by the 
Congress and obligated and agreed to by 
the Government and the farmers. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to commend the 
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committee on the adoption of the lan- 
guage on pages 28 and 29 of the com- 
mittee report dealing with loyalty pledges 
by county ASC committees and the high 
pressure tactics by the Department of 
Agriculture in the recent wheat referen- 
dum, 

The language to which I refer reads 
as follows: 

It has come to the attention of the com- 
mittee that county and community commit- 
teemen are being required to sign statements 
that they will support the programs and 
policies they will administer. In the opin- 
ion of a majority of the members of the 
committee this requirement is unwarranted 
and is not authorized. It has subjected the 
activities of the Department to severe par- 
tisan criticism. The Secretary should dis- 
continue this requirement. 

The use of any funds provided in this ap- 
propriation bill in an effort to influence the 
vote of any participant in any referendum 
on any proposed farm program or pending 
agricultural legislation is not within the pro- 
visions of this act and in the opinion of the 
committee would be completely unauthor- 
ized. 


This language very concisely reflects 
my views on this subject and it is, I 
feel, indicative of the position of most 
of my colleagues on the Committee on 
Agriculture who introduced legislation 
to prohibit loyalty pledges by farmer- 
elected committeemen from taking force 
and effect. In fact, 34 members of the 
committee including myself introduced 
such legislation. These resolutions have 
been referred to a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and we are 
urging that prompt hearings be held. 
We all know that the ASC committee- 
men are elected by their own neighbors 
and are not employed by anyone in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. There 
is ample existing authority to remove 
them for cause and, moreover, the 
farmers themselyes could oust any 
county committeeman who is not doing 
a satisfactory job simply by not reelect- 
ing him. It was never intended by the 
Congress that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should seek to intimidate or coerce 
farmer-elected committeemen to support 
any specific farm program. On the con- 
trary, the Congress intended that ASC 
county committeemen should be non- 
partisan and independent. Secretary 
Freeman by his administrative order 
could now compel these farmer-elected 
committeemen to become an integral 
part of the administration’s propaganda 
team by requiring them to support pro- 
grams which they and their farm neigh- 
bors who elected them might flatly op- 
pose. 

So I think it is high time for Secre- 
tary Freeman, in the light of the com- 
mittee pronouncement which I again 
commend, to rescind the insidious regu- 
lation he issued on March 1, 1963, and 
I call on him to do so to conform to 
the overwhelming expression of congres- 
sional opinion shown by the action of 
at least 35 House Members in introduc- 
ing rescinding resolutions and the ex- 
pression of the 50-man membership of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

There still remains, however, a gray 
area in law relating to the use of Gov- 
ernment funds to influence farmers in 
national referendums. 
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In that regard I want to direct the 
attention of the committee to a recent 
statement by the majority leader in the 
other body as reported in a press re- 
lease under a Lewistown, Mont., heading 
on June 2, 1963, in which he says, among 
other things, as follows: 

It appeared there had been some viola- 
tions of Federal law by Agricultural De- 
partment personnel in an attempt to in- 
fluence the wheat vote of May 21. Some 
members of his Department apparently have 
been guilty of certain violations, and if there 
can be definite proof they should be prose- 
cuted. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, regard- 
less of who he may be, should serve 
only as a referee in the referendums set 
up by the Department of Agriculture. 
It was never contemplated that he 
should use the vast facilities of his De- 
partment and the taxpayers’ money in 
trying to influence the results of the 
referendum votes one way or another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Now, having said that, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi, in view of the 
pronouncement and statement made in 
the committee report on pages 28 and 
29 thereof, how does the gentleman pro- 
pose to implement such a statement? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I say that this situation came 
up last year, at which time we quoted the 
code section which has to do with try- 
ing to influence Congress. I know of no 
criminal statute as such against the use 
of personne] to influence an election or 
referendum. However, it was the feel- 
ing of the committee that any such ac- 
tion is not authorized in law, nor in our 
appropriation act. Further, the Secre- 
tary's order that appeared, I believe, 
about the 7th of March, requiring the 
signing of a pledge, we personally could 
find no authorization for any such re- 
quirement and so advised the Depart- 
ment. 

I say that we advised the Secretary of 
Agriculture that we planned to put in 
our report language along the line which 
we have placed in it. We did not sub- 
mit the language, but we certainly sub- 
mitted the thought to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and I have every reason to 
believe that the Department will coop- 
erate with us in carrying out the intent 
expressed by the subcommittee on be- 
half of the Appropriations Committee 
and the Congress. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I had in mind to introduce 
an amendment on page 19, line 5 of the 
bill which would provide that no part 
of the appropriation provided for ad- 
ministrative expense should be used to 
pay the salaries or other expenses of 
any persons who attempted to influence 
the vote of any participant in any ref- 
erendum or any proposed farm program 
or agricultural legislation. In lieu of 
offering such amendments, will the gen- 
tleman assure me or can the gentle- 
man give me any hope that the Secre- 
tary will discontinue the requirement for 
a loyalty oath? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, so far as my vouching for 
the Department or the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture personally, I cannot. I will say 
to the gentleman that I have every rea- 
son to believe that the Secretary and 
the Department will go along and coop- 
erate with the expressed intention of 
Congress as has been expressed by sub- 
committee in its report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr, HOEVEN. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi anticipate that some 
positive action will be taken within the 
near future? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Ido. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his assurance. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN], 
and call to the gentleman’s attention an 
article which appeared in the Minne- 
apolis paper entitled “USDA Accused of 
Pressuring Broadcasters.” A memoran- 
dum was sent out, signed by Ray Fitz- 
gerald, deputy administrator of State and 
county operations of ASC, relative to use 
of free time on the radio and television 
stations. 

This article is well documented with 
instances, which article I think should be 
included in the Record. If the gentle- 
man would agree, I would like to include 
this statement with the testimony and 
the statements which have been made 
on the floor of the House today. 

USDA ACCUSED OF PRESSURING BROADCASTERS 
(By Charles W. Bailey) 

WasuHInGTON, D.C.—The Agriculture De- 
partment ordered its field employees to “act 
aggressively” in seeking free radio and tele- 
vision time during the recent wheat refer- 
endum campaign. 

Instructions from Washington to State 
farm program offices put heavy stress on the 
“special obligation” of broadcasters to pro- 
vide “public service” time. 

In a number of cases, stations did provide 
free air time for government officials—from 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman down 
to State and county farm program employ- 
ees—to discuss the referendum. 

In some instances the stations took the 
initiative in setting up the programs. But 
in others government officials sought air 
time and in some cases attempted to control 
program format, according to station per- 
sonnel. 

A spot check of radio and television sta- 
tions serving rural areas, made by the Min- 
neapolis Tribune Washington Bureau, turned 
up situations like the following: 

The Minnesota Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation (ASC) Committee, which 
supervises Federal farm programs in the 
State, appeared on an “Open Mike” program 
on WCCO radio in Minneapolis. 

The station originally proposed a program 
with only one official appearing, but the 
committee insisted on having all four mem- 
bers take part. 

Jim Bormann, news director of WCCO 
radio, said the station made the initial sug- 
gestion to the Minnesota ASC committee 
after deciding not to use a Farm Bureau-pre- 


pared tape which he characterized as pretty 
one sided.” 
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Bormann said, “We offered time to Ewing 
(C. Urban Ewing, State ASC executive direc- 
tor), and he accepted in writing. Then we 
got a call from the chairman of the State 
committee, who said the committee had met 
and decided that all four members should 
be on the program. We agreed, and they 
all took part.” 

(Members of the Minnesota ASC commit- 
tee are Milton F. Maxwell, chairman, and 
Bernard M. Wichterman and Russell A. 
Johnson.) 

After the program, which was aired the 
week before the vote, Bormann said station 
officials decided to present their own pro- 
gram on the eve of the referendum. 

This was done, he said, with the WCCO 
farm director “laying out in more or less 
alphabetical fashion the arguments both for 
and against the program.” 

The Tribune's spot check also revealed 
that: 

The Indiana ASC Committee asked for 
and obtained “prime time” from five tele- 
vision stations to discuss the referendum. 
Three programs ran for an hour; two were 
half-hour presentations. 

In Louisville, Ky., station WHAS had “sev- 
eral inquiries for program time” from the 
State ASC committee. Officials of the radio 
station said they turned some down but 
did present “some ASC people” in discus- 
sions of the referendum. 

Another Kentucky radio station, WHOP in 
Hopkinsville, used some taped material from 
the Department, including a special state- 
ment by Freeman. The station's farm direc- 
tor said he also used another special de- 
partment tape carrying proreferendum 
statements from persons identified as farm- 
ers in the major wheat-producing States. 

The Agriculture Department’s information 
service produced several of these “special” 
programs on tape or film, with Freeman, ASC 
Administrator Horace Godfrey and Associate 
Administrator Edwin Janke appearing on 
them. One tape went to about 500 stations, 
Department officials say, while one film was 
sent to some 300 TV stations. 

The Indiana State ASC committee pre- 
pared and circulated to county offices pre- 
packaged radio scripts which county officials 
could take to local stations and read over the 
air. Some of these were carried, according 
to local reports, 

Underlying the field activities was a mem- 
orandum issued April 12 over the signature 
of Ray Fitzgerald, deputy administrator for 
State and county operations of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Service 
in Washington. 

The memo went to State ASC executive 
directors and State committeemen. Its pur- 
pose, Fitzgerald wrote, “is to encourage you 
to make full use of radio and television pub- 
lic service time in getting to farmers the 
facts.” 

Noting that radio and TV have special ad- 
vantages because of their timeliness and 
broad availability to rural people, Fitzgerald 
added: 

“An additional advantage is that broad- 
casting stations have a special obligation to 
the public which does not exist in the case 
of publications.” 

The memo went on to define this obliga- 
tion as “the presentation of public service 
information—especially in the field of agri- 
culture.” “This is spelled out in Federal li- 
censing laws,” Fitzgerald said, and “these 
stations must renew their operating licenses 
every 3 years, and they want to make a good 
record in public service programing because 
this is a factor in renewal.” 

Stations promise to provide such program- 
ing, he said, “in return for two special favors 
granted by the Government”: (1) exclusive 
use of a broadcast frequency and (2) “the 
policy of the Government not to establish 
federally operated stations in competition 
with stations being operated commercially.” 
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The memo said that “this does not, of 


provide its listeners with information on 
public programs of importance to them. 
This has been particularly emphasized in the 
case of farm listeners.” 

He added: “The program was developed, 
and the referendum provided, by an act of 
Congress. This is the same Congress under 
whose laws commercial radio and TV sta- 
tions are permitted to operate.” 


Mr. HOEVEN. Iexpress the hope that 
the committee statement will be followed 
up by positive action on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture. If it is not 
done, I for one intend to press for legis- 
lation that will implement the com- 
mittee’s position in this matter. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I wonder if information 
is available on the total number of dol- 
lars spent in connection with that refer- 
endum? 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that for the past several 
weeks I have tried desperately hard to 
get that information from both the 
Comptroller General and the Secretary 
of Agriculture but have been unable to 
do so. I got the same old run-around 
I expected in the first place. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
carries loan authority for $425 million 
for the REA. Remember this is loan 
authority only and not an appropriation. 
It is in fact simply a limit on the amount 
which the Treasury may loan to the 
REA, The money comes back into the 
Treasury, and I think the repayment 
record is truly remarkable. During the 
past fiscal year more money was repaid 
than was due—$16 million more. These 
were advance payments. Only two bor- 
rowers from REA were delinquent this 
fiscal year and more than a billion dol- 
lars have been repaid. Some of our 
friends of the minority have indicated 
that they were unhappy that Congress 
seems determined to keep the rural elec- 
tric program functioning. 

I would also point out that these REA 
loans are available to any power com- 
pany which wants to accept the obliga- 
tions which the co-ops do accept to serve 
undeveloped rural areas. Contrary to 
the generally held notion, the REA offers 
loans to private power companies on ex- 
sed the same terms it offers to coopera- 
tives. 

Another important item to remember 
is that the private power companies have 
an average density of about 32 connec- 
tions per mile of line. The REA 
financed cooperatives and private com- 
panies have an average of just less than 
three connections per mile. This is why 
the private industry by and large did not 
want to serve the rural areas. This is 
why those who do serve these thin areas 
must be able to either finance their plant 
at low rates—as the REA borrowers do— 
or must be able to impose an extra 
charge on their city customers—as most 
of the private utilities do. Let no Rep- 
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resentative from an urban area assume 
that were you to deny these low interest 
rate loans to REA borrowers and turn 
all rural areas over to privately owned 
utility companies that your constituents 
would receive a savings. True, there 
would be a slight savings in taxes but 
there would inevitably be a correspond- 
ing increase in the rates your people 
would be forced to pay as consumers of 
electric power. 

The magic number in rural electrifica- 
tion for fiscal 1964 is 97.6. It means that 
97.6 percent of all farms in the United 
States now have lights, and the people 
who sidestepped the job 27 years ago are 
jubilant. 

“The job is finished,” they cry. “Let 
there be singing and dancing in the 
streets. Now the Congress, the REA, and 
the rural electric cooperatives can get 
out of our business, and let them be 
quick about it. Now the Congress can 
quit providing REA loan funds. The 
great day has come; behold it is here.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am no less pleased 
than the power companies with the 
magic number. It is a magnificent trib- 
ute to the job that has been done and 
is being done by REA and its local bor- 
rowers and by their privately owned 
competitors, all with the help of a wise 
Congress. But I do not believe the job 
is finished. The time for singing and 
dancing in the streets is not yet. And 
I have no intention of voting for a zero 
ceiling on REA loan funds in fiscal 1964, 
or in the foreseeable future, and, of 
course, the committee makes no such 
recommendation. 

Back in 1936, the year the REA got 
started, power companies had between 
$10 and $15 billion invested in their 
plants. Did anyone hear them say their 
job was done, even though nearly every- 
body in urban areas had lights? And 
Mr. Neff, the then spokesman for the 
power companies, said that “there are 
very few farms requiring electricity for 
major farm operations that are not now 
served.” Maybe they said this to justify 
their refusal to serve rural areas. Any- 
way they all agreed that they could not 
make a profit if they took their lines 
and poles way out into the country. 
Unfortunately, that is still true unless 
one has very cheap power to offer to 
three customers per mile. But the power 
companies did not feel then and they 
do not feel now that their job is done. 

Now let me tell you what has happened 
to the power companies in the past 27 
years. Their total operating revenues 
have more than tripled; their total in- 
vestment in plant has more than tripled, 
and their earnings on common stock 
have more than tripled. 

In 1960, the earnings on common stock 
of commercial power companies 
amounted to $14.1 billion. If you do 
not think that is a right handsome fig- 
ure, then consider this: In 1943, just 17 
years earlier, the total investment of 
commercial power companies in their 
plants was just $14.8 billion. A single 
year’s earnings on common stock just 
17 years later almost exactly equaled 
the total plant investment of 1943. 
That, my friends, is growth business. 

The electric power business is a growth 
industry. The power companies still are 
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issuing stocks and bonds to finance 
bigger generating plants and heavier 
transmission lines. Their job was not 
finished in 1936 when the urban areas 
already had lights. If it was finished, 
what are the power companies doing 
with all of this money they keep raising 
with new issues today? 

This growth is a fact for the rural 
electric cooperatives, too. Their loads, 
even in the thin areas willed to them by 
the power companies, are doubling every 
7 to 10 years. They must have heavier 
lines, larger and more costly trans- 
formers and substations. They must 
have more power—lots more power— 
and the ironic fact is that the coopera- 
tives must buy nearly two-fifths of their 
wholesale power from their biggest, 
nearest, and in some cases, most com- 
petitive neighbors: the commercial 
power companies. 

Now I ask you, if the power com- 
panies are not willing to provide an ade- 
quate supply of wholesale power at rea- 
sonable prices to these cooperatives, what 
course is open to the cooperatives? 
They can apply to the REA Administra- 
tor for a generation and transmission 
loan, and some of them have taken this 
course. 

But I submit it is obvious that not 
every REA-financed distribution coop- 
erative is going to build its own plant; 
it just will not be feasible. The threat of 
G. & T. loans is most valuable as a lever 
upon the bargaining process betwen co- 
operatives and power companies. The 
authority to make such loans is already 
in the basic REA Act, and it should re- 
main there. The Congress properly 
looks to the discretion of the REA Ad- 
ne in his use of this bargaining 
tool. 

While I have no intention of raising 
jurisdictional questions, or of criticizing 
the Appropriations Committee which, 
in my opinion, has done a very creditable 
job, I cannot overlook the fact that on 
pages 7 and 8 of the report the commit- 
tee has, I fear, attempted to perform 
what seems to me to be the functions of 
the legislative committee—the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Here the Appro- 
priations Committee has sought to write 
into law their ideas as to proper limita- 
tions on the power of the administration. 
I would respectfully suggest that such 
limitations can only be placed in the law 
through the regular legislative process— 
and, of course, if these views are to have 
the force of law, they must be put in this 
bill and if put in this bill, they would 
be subject to a point of order. The very 
fact that they were not inserted in a 
manner where they could be so reached 
seems to me to indicate that their au- 
thors recognized that they were not 
binding on anyone. 

I do not want to be understood as say- 
ing that I object to the Administrator 
giving good reasons for the approval of 
any loan—distribution or generation. I 
think that he should lend money only 
when the need is established, but it 
should be remembered that he acts as a 
banker, and I definitely do not agree that 
the REA Administrator, or any other 
banker, should give a borrower’s finan- 
cial statement to that borrower’s com- 
petitor, nor give that supplier of whole- 
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sale electricity more than one chance to 
make an acceptable offer. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the job is not fin- 
ished; not for the power companies, not 
for the REA, not for the rural electric 
cooperatives, not for the Congress, but 
the appropriation bill is not the proper 
place to amend the basic law and the 
growth of our rural areas must be en- 
couraged, not placed at the mercy of un- 
sympathetic power companies. We must 
have adequate financing; we must have 
an adequate supply of wholesale power; 
we must continue efficient, reliable elec- 
tric service throughout our country, and 
we must not pervert the relation of 
banker and borrower so as to give the 
would-be seller of wholesale power an 
opportunity to know all of the details of 
his weaker competitor’s business, If we 
are serious about our professed desire to 
maintain free enterprise, let us start by 
preserving the basic tenet of free enter- 
prise—the right of even the smallest 
business to deal at arm’s length with its 
powerful competitors. 

Mr. POAGE, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I must 
express to the House my keen disap- 
pointment that the bill before us, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, pro- 
vides no funds whatever for the estab- 
lishment of a laboratory for research 
into the quality factors of Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Members of Congress from the States 
producing Flue-cured tobacco—this is 
cigarette tobacco—and spokesmen for 
the producers themselves—appeared be- 
fore the Agriculture Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
we pleaded the urgency of such a re- 
search undertaking. 

Producers and the tobacco industry 
generally respectfully and earnestly pe- 
titioned for help in constructing and 
equipping such a crucial facility, to be 
located in the heart of the Flue-cured 
tobacco producing area, at North Caro- 
lina State College. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our considered 
judgment that the very existence of Flue- 
cured tobacco as a major crop, involving 
the livelihoods of many thousands of 
families on farms and in factories, de- 
pends upon quality research and the ap- 
plication of the findings of such research 
to the production of this American leaf. 

We emphasized to the Appropriations 
Subcommittee that this research opera- 
tion is essential to first, assure quality 
for consumers and to maintain consum- 
er confidence; and second, protect and 
expand America’s dominance in world 
tobacco markets. 

Mr. Chairman, we are well aware of 
great difficulty and the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of our good friends on the 
Agriculture Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee. I personally com- 
mend the chairman, the gentleman 
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from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], and 
each member of this subcommittee, for 
the quality of the job they are perform- 
ing. 

The bill before us does provide some 
additional funds for general tobacco re- 
search, but this does not begin to reach 
the great problem of quality that con- 
fronts the Flue-cured tobacco industry. 

The production of Flue-cured tobacco 
provides all or part of the livelihood of 
approximately 500,000 farm families in 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. Many thou- 
sands of other families derive the major 
portion of their income from the manu- 
facture and sale of Flue-cured tobacco 
products. 

Quality has become a matter of great 
concern, due to a number of factors, in 
recent years and months. The Flue- 
cured tobacco industry is convinced that 
immediate and major steps must be 
taken to protect and improve the quality 
of our tobacco. All elements of the in- 
dustry, with representatives from all the 
major Flue-cured producing States met 
in Raleigh, N.C., on January 28 and 
resolved to seek the aid of Congress in 
establishing a laboratory that would 
provide the essential research and leader- 
ship to protect and improve the 
preferred characteristics of our crop. 

Committees were formulated at the 
Raleigh meeting to draft plans for this 
laboratory, and these committees, acting 
upon behalf of the Flue-cured tobacco 
industry, presented their recommenda- 
tions to the Agriculture Subcommittee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a direct interest and obliga- 
tion in the development of adequate 
research facilities for tobacco. The Fed- 
eral Government and the States collect 
billions of dollars in taxes on tobacco. 
Moreover, tobacco is one of our greatest 
export crops, and therefore is important 
in maintaining our balance of payments 
with other nations. 

Only $1,500,000 of Federal funds now 
are expended annually on tobacco re- 
search in all phases, whereas the Federal 
Government last year collected $2 billion 
in taxes on tobacco and tobacco products. 
The States and local governments col- 
lected another $1.1 billion, for a total 
tobacco tax take of $3.1 billion by Federal 
and State Governments. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that Fed- 
eral taxes on tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, since 1932, have more than paid all 
the costs of farm price supports and in- 
come stablization efforts on all crops. 
Federal and State Governments each 
year collect more than twice as much in 
taxes on tobacco and tobacco products 
as farmers receive for producing the 
crop. 

It would seem to me that the Federal 
Government would not hesitate for a 
moment to let our tobacco industry have 
a return from these taxes of whatever 
amount is necessary to undertake the 
essential research in maintaining the 
quality of Flue-cured tobacco. 

Since the first shipment of tobacco 
from Jamestown 350 years ago, the 
United States has played a major role 
in the world tobacco export industry, and 
today—as for many years past—we are 
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the most important supplier of tobacco 
in the markets of the world. 

The annual value of the American 
tobacco crop is approximately $1,400 
million. In the last marketing year, ex- 
ports of Flue-cured tobacco amounted 
to $336 million. Almost 60 percent of 
these shipments originated in North 
Carolina. The largest shipments are to 
European markets. 

Now our export business suddenly is 
threatened by the tariffs being created 
by the European Common Market, and 
by increased tobacco production in other 
areas of the world. 

Our greatest weapon to combat this 
danger is quality. The reputation of 
our Flue-cured tobacco has enabled us 
to dominate world markets in the past. 
We must maintain and improve our 
tobacco if we are to continue as the 
dominant world exporter. Quality has 
been the basis upon which we have 
achieved our position in world trade and 
quality is our best hope to perpetuate 
this position. 

I recognize that research is only a 
part of the quality job that must be 
done. 

Research will be worth very little, if 
anything, unless such work is coordinat- 
ed with tobacco program developments 
and improvements. That is why the 
laboratory should be located in the very 
heart of the Flue-cured tobacco produc- 
ing area. So located, the work of the fa- 
cility would harmonize with the work of 
the people directing our tobacco program 
and with the culture practices of our 
farmers who produce tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, I take considerable 
pride in the fact that the work of the 
House Agriculture Committee’s Tobacco 
Subcommittee, headed by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. AssitT] has played 
so large a part in building public inter- 
est in the needs for adequate and effec- 
tive research on tobacco quality. The 
first major development in such research 
was the resolution of the Tobacco Sub- 
committee, May 4, 1960, which called 
upon the Department of Agriculture to— 
and I quote: 

Immediately undertake a concentrated and 
comprehensive research program for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining definitely and conclu- 
sively the effects which the utilization of the 
chemical MH-30 [maleic hydrazide] in 
sucker growth control may have upon the 


tobacco leaf produced for cigarette manu- 
facture. 


This research has expanded into a 
general, though limited, study of the 
factors affecting quality of Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

It is imperative now that we proceed 
with the establishment of the laboratory, 
so that all possible research and study 
may be brought to bear, not only in the 
interest of the producers of Flue-cured 
tobacco but as well for the well-being 
of users of tobacco, the general economy 
and for the strength of our Nation in 
world commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
House that it is my hope that our friends 
on the Appropriations Committee, later 
in this session of the Congress, will re- 
consider all these factors—so urgent in 
their impact upon so many people—and 
will provide the funds to get underway 
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the construction of this laboratory for 
research into the quality factors of Flue- 
cured tobacco. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. I yield 
9 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would wish to compliment this 
subcommittee on a very thorough and 
exhaustive effort but I was distressed to 
find, upon examining the 1964 agriculture 
appropriations measure, that the Secre- 
tary failed to include requests for funds 
to meet the pay increases that were au- 
thorized by the Congress last year for 
some 14,000 employees of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. 

In this instance, the administration’s 
sudden shift to economy is, in my opin- 
ion, nothing more than a lack of suffi- 
cient recognition of the devoted men 
and women that make up this organiza- 
tion, and I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to express my concern in their 
behalf. 

Since 1914, the Cooperative Extension 
Service has rendered a most worthwhile 
and valuable service. Through the co- 
ordinated efforts of the U.S. Agriculture 
Department and the State land-grant 
colleges in their respective States, the 
extension agent has played an important 
role in our Nation’s progress—both on 
and off the farm. 

Recent figures show that more than 
12% million American families, without 
schools or classrooms per se, are being 
provided with a wonderful opportunity 
to keep abreast of the latest information 
on farming and home economics tech- 
niques, through the services of this 
organization. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no accident that 
the families in rural America, as well as 
urban America, are better fed, better 
educated, and better clothed than any 
other nation in the world. The contri- 
butions of the extension agent, the home 
demonstration specialist, and the 4-H 
supervisor cannot be minimized. 

Since the enactment of the Smith- 
Lever Act, in 1914, the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service has been financed jointly 
by the Federal, State, and county gov- 
ernments. While the figures vary with 
some States, at present the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes about 40 percent of the 
cost, with the States and counties shar- 
ing the remainder of the costs. 

The average annual salary of the ex- 
tension agent nationwide, is $6,800. 
This ridiculously low figure is $230 less 
than a beginning GS-9 employee. Con- 
trary to what some may believe, these 
men and women are not run-of-the-mill 
employees. They are college graduates 
with many years of training and experi- 
ence, certainly worthy of the salary in- 
creases this body voted them last year. 

I sincerely believe that the Congress 
as a partner in this service has a re- 
sponsibility to finance its fair share of 
such salary increases and that the 
States and counties will then carry their 
share of the burden. The Appropria- 
tions Committee is to be commended, 
generally, for its excellent work on this 
bill. Iam sure that the committee mem- 
bers recognize the importance of this 
particular need and that this deficiency 
will be corrected. 
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Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REIFEL. I want to commend the 
gentleman for bringing to the attention 
of the House a very important omission, 
that is, the members of the Extension 
Service in their cooperative arrangement 
with the Federal Government are cer- 
tainly entitled to some consideration in 
the regard that he pointed out. 

I want to thank the gentleman for 
bringing it to the attention of the House. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I thank the 
gentleman. I do want to reiterate my 
great faith and belief in the service of 
this organization and feel this oversight 
should be corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Chairman, 
you and I have a responsibility here to- 
day to see that our generation and the 
future generations continue to have the 
abundance that we enjoy today. To in- 
sure this we need to protect and use our 
soil, water, and forest resources wisely. 
That is what conservation means to me 
and should mean to all of us here today. 

The agricultural conservation program 
is a partnership between Uncle Sam and 
the farmer to promote conservation 
practices that provide for wise use of our 
basic resources. 

In 1961, 1,268,000 farmers applied ap- 
proved practices on farms with 182 mil- 
lion acres of cropland, as well as on 185 
million acres of noncrop pasture and 
range. For these conservation practices 
the Government paid $239 million; about 
one-half the cost. The farmer paid the 
balance. The agricultural conservation 
program is really getting conservation 
practices on the land and has been doing 
this since 1936. For years I have 
watched the excellent results and that 
is why I am heartily supporting the ap- 
propriation for the program today. 

I am proud of the agricultural con- 
servation program record made by the 
good farmers in my own State of Cali- 
fornia. For years we have been one of 
the leading States in participation in this 
vital land conserving program. 

The agricultural conservation program 
insures future supply of food and fiber— 
that is what it means to you, to me, and 
to the future. I urge a “yes” vote on 
the bill as recommended by both the 
Agriculture and Appropriations Commit- 
tees in its present form, without crip- 
pling amendments. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, agricul- 
ture appropriations is Government in 
buisness with a vengeance—subsidies, 
controls, electrification, and telephone in 
competition with private industry, giving 
away of food at home and abroad, build- 
ing up of dietary and food control of 
schoolchildren—paying farmers and 
landowners for doing nothing. These 
and many others show the encroaching 
role of Government in our lives. A 
farmer cannot grow what he wants; the 
Federal Government controls and sub- 
sidizes. 

Also, we are spending $6 billion of 
money we do not have, charging it to the 
future. Worse yet, we camouflage 
our lack of self-discipline in spending by 
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bragging about the reduction of $389 mil- 
lion from the budgeted amount, yet we 
end up spending almost $6 billion. Not 
only is it wrong to spend money we do 
not have, because we are deficit financ- 
ing, but this amount of money is entirely 
too much—by billions. 

In brief, these programs, this legis- 
lation, this spending is unconstitutional. 
Therefore, I oppose it. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no better friends of American agri- 
culture than the House Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee led by our 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
JAMIE WHITTEN. I want to thank Con- 
gressman WHITTEN and the members of 
the subcommittee for the courtesy and 
consideration they showed me when I 
testified before them on the agriculture 
appropriations bill. 

As I said at that time a Soil Con- 
servation Service research laborataory 
at Pendleton, Oreg., would be of the 
greatest importance to the economy of 
the entire Pacific Northwest. The 
Pendleton lab is now fourth on the Agri- 
culture Department’s priority list for re- 
search lab construction funds. Secretary 
Freeman has written me that as soon 
as funds are approved “the Department 
of Agriculture will move forward as 
rapidly as possible in expediting this 
essential soil and water management 
program.” We cannot afford to wait for 
the basic research facilities needed to 
develop the wisest methods of utilizing 
our country’s natural resources. I hope 
the subcommittee will look with favor on 
the approval of funds for the Pendleton 
lab at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. LANGEN. Permit me to compli- 
ment the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Agriculture for the very excellent job 
they have done in their considerations 
for the needs and the money require- 
ments in behalf of agriculture through- 
out the Nation. The committee report, 
in my humble opinion, is exceptionally 
well done, and offers explanations and 
concerns relative to the respective activi- 
ties in the field of agriculture that are 
both pertinent and appropriate. 

I am particularly enthused about, and 
want to call to the attention of the entire 
House, the language on page 25, and 
particularly the last two paragraphs 
dealing with the removal of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities—section 32. As 
this House already knows, I have on 
many previous occasions called attention 
to the fact that section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, has not 
been sufficiently used. There have been 
any number of instances that have come 
to my attention, and I know to the at- 
tention of everyone who is interested in 
surplus problems and maintaining an 
adequate market for agricultural com- 
modities, in which imports have seriously 
affected both items. I hope that the 
reference that the committee has made 
here in the report, and the provision 
further provided for the use of $25 mil- 
lion by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may be put to good use. 

It is discouraging to farm operators 
throughout the Nation to be continuous- 
ly blamed for surplus supplies and over- 
producing, when in so many instances 
their markets have actually been reduced 
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for them by virtue of almost unbeliev- 
able amounts of imported commodities. 

It has always been my contention that 
section 22 was originally enacted by Con- 
gress to prevent, and provide the method 
whereby attention could be directed and 
proper steps taken to assure farm pro- 
ducers that they would not be subjected 
to, these conditions, I presently have 
legislation pending before the Agricul- 
ture Committee dealing with this sub- 
ject, and have further included a similar 
provision in a recently introduced bill 
dealing with the situation that now con- 
fronts the wheat farmers by virtue of the 
outcome of the wheat referendum. It 
is surely my hope that the future may 
hold a better response, both on the part 
of Congress and the Department, rela- 
tive to this problem. 

I note with equal interest on page 28 
of the report the last 2 paragraphs relat- 
ing to the recently publicized fact that 
community committeemen have been re- 
quired to sign statements that they will 
support the programs and policies that 
they administer. The observation of 
the committee that this requirement is 
unwarranted and has not been author- 
ized, is surely, in my judgment, most 
appropriate. Having had occasion to 
serve as a community and county com- 
mitteeman in the administration of the 
program, I can fully appreciate the sig- 
nificance of such a requirement. Pos- 
sibly one of the strongest factors in 
support of the committeeman system is 
that it provides the opportunity for the 
local people to have the problems of their 
respective areas brought into considera- 
tion in the administration of and the 
carrying out of all agricultural programs 
under their jurisdiction. 

Many times this may require that a 
local committeeman may offer recom- 
mendations and suggestions to the State 
committee as well as the Department of 
Agriculture which might be contrary to 
existing programs because they are not 
applicable to existing conditions on a 
local basis. To do so, of course, would 
be somewhat in violation of the state- 
ments that they have been required to 
sign 


It is further to be noted that these 
men have been elected by the farmers in 
the local communities and therefore, in 
response to their selection by the local 
people, they ought to carry the respon- 
sibility of representing the needs and 
concerns of the communities they serve, 
and so again, it seems appropriate that 
I commend the committee for the atten- 
tion they have given to this matter. 
Their recommendation could well serve 
to strengthen the committee system, and 
freedom of participation by farm 
people. 

Let me further make reference to the 
attention directed to the cereal leaf 
beetle on page, 15 of the report. The 
danger to the production of small grains 
throughout the entire production area 
grows more serious by the day. In the 
best interest of all producers of small 
grains I hope that adequate funds may 
be provided for a research program that 
may completely eradicate the very dis- 
turbing threat of the cereal leaf beetle. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have noted the comments in the com- 
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mittee report on the Agriculture Depart- 
ment appropriation bill about meat 
inspection and the possible value of 
transferring this program from the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, in which 
poultry inspection is also placed. I hope 
that nothing is done to carry out this 
suggestion without full consideration 
being given to it from the standpoint 
of consumer interest. Meat inspection 
is not primarily a marketing device, such 
as poultry inspection was originally in- 
tended to be. Both services, it seems to 
me, are now primarily health programs, 
to protect the consumer, rather than 
marketing promotion projects. 

The President has called for an expan- 
sion of meat inspection into intrastate 
commerce under legislation which would 
give the Federal Government the neces- 
sary authority. The reason the sug- 
gestion was made was for consumer 
protection—not for improvement of the 
marketing of meat. So, if poultry in- 
spection and meat inspection are to be 
placed together, I would think that they 
belong in a branch of the Department 
which is concerned primarily with con- 
sumer research and consumer nutrition 
and similar activities now carried on as 
part of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. I would prefer to see all of these 
functions go into a separate Agriculture 
Department division set up with definite 
consumer orientation and given responsi- 
bility to coordinate the various activi- 
ties of the Department of most concern 
to consumers. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I contend this is legislation on an 
appropriation bill because it would pro- 
hibit the Secretary from carrying out 
the duties and the authority that he has 
under legislation that has not been 
changed. The author of this proposed 
amendment is attempting to come in 
here today and prohibit the payment of 
money to officials of the Government 
who are authorized, delegated, and re- 
sponsible for the administration of a pro- 
gram. When you try to put a limitation 
on the price at which cotton may be 
supported you are amending the present 
law affecting the price-support program 
on cotton; for certainly the gentleman 
from Illinois does not expect employees 
in the USDA to work without pay. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The effect of my 
amendment would be to provide a limi- 
tation on the use of funds in this act, 
and to require that the legislative intent 
of the 1958 act be carried out and to re- 
strain officers of the Department of Ag- 
riculture from entering into price-sup- 
port levels which were not anticipated 
nor intended in the legislative act of 
1958. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is where 
I disagree with the gentleman, because 
it has been under the 1958 act, that the 
Secretary has acted properly and legally 
in supporting this price as he has done 
on all of the commodities. He has not 
violated the law. When you take away 
payment of salaries to the people who 
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are enforcing the law, I say you are in 
effect repealing a law that is on the 
books. 

For that reason, this amendment that 
the gentleman has offered is legislation 
on an appropriation bill any way you 
take it. I do not care what the ruling 
may be, it is legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill. The gentleman is trying to 
change basic law. You should go before 
the Committee on Agriculture. You are 
coming in here today to take a short cir- 
cuit to try to use people who are trying to 
destroy a program without going 
through the regular legislative proc- 
esses. 

If the Chair should overrule the point 
of order, he can do so only by looking 
at the mere form, not the substance of 
the amendment. The effect of the pro- 
posed amendment is to reduce the level 
of price support on cotton from 32.47 
cents per pound to 30 cents per pound. 
This is clearly a legislative act. To em- 
phasize the point I am attempting to 
make, the author of the amendment 
might have set the figure at 10 cents a 
pound; he might have placed a limita- 
tion on the level of price support for 
corn at 75 cents a bushel; he could have 
provided that none of the funds provid- 
ed in this bill could be used for the pay- 
ment of salaries to officers or employees 
who administer a price-support program 
for dairy products at a level of price sup- 
port in excess of 2 cents per pound. If 
this kind of amendment is admissible, 
then it is in order to repeal the whole 
farm price support program by a simple 
floor amendment to an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am insisting, as 
I believe I have pointed out, that this 
amendment is clearly legislation which 
should not be admissible, I do not have 
at hand citations which I believe would 
conclusively convince you that the point 
of order should be sustained, I will, in 
my extension of remarks, include cita- 
tions which will support my contentions. 

Citations: Cannon's Procedures, House 
Document No. 610, 2d session, 87th Con- 
gress, page 64, quoting from Chairman 
Frederick C. Hicks, on January 8, 1923: 

Does the limitation curtail or extend, mod- 
ify or alter existing powers or duties, or 
terminate old or confer new ones? If it 
does, then it must be conceded that legisla- 
tion is inyolved, for without legislation 
these results could not be accomplished 
(Cannon's Precedents VII, 1606, 1608, 1628, 
and other similar citations) . 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COOPERATIVE STATE EXPERIMENT STATION 
SERVICE 


Payments and expenses 


For payments to agricultural experiment 
stations, for grants for cooperative forestry 
research, and for other expenses, including 
$38,113,000 to carry into effect the provisions 
of the Hatch Act, approved March 2, 1887, as 
amended by the Act approved August 11, 
1955 (7 U.S.C. 361a-3611), including admin- 
istration by the United States Department of 
Agriculture; $500,000 for payments author- 
ized under section 204(b) of the Agricultural 
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Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1623); $1,- 
000,000 for grants for cooperative forestry 
research under the Act approved October 10, 
1962 (76 Stat. 806-807); $310,000 for penalty 
mail costs of agricultural experiment stations 
under section 6 of the Hatch Act of 1887, as 
amended; and $460,000 for necessary expenses 
of the Cooperative State Experiment Station 
Service, including administration of pay- 
ments to State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, funds for employment pursuant to the 
second sentence of section 706(a) of the Or- 
ganic Act of 1944 (5 U.S.C. 574), and not to 
exceed $25,000 for employment under section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a); in all, $40,383,000. 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this op- 
portunity by this procedure to express a 
few comments in connection with this 
bill because I did not have an opportunity 
in the general debate as time was al- 
ready committed. I do wish to express 
to the chairman and the members of the 
committee my appreciation of the con- 
structive work done in bringing the bill 
to the floor. Under provisions relating 
to the Cooperative State Experiment 
Station Service, the inclusion of the 
initial appropriation under Public Law 
87-788, which is the forestry research 
legislation enacted at the last session 
of Congress. While many of us thought 
that perhaps this could be implemented 
by an appropriation in excess of the $1 
million, we nevertheless feel that the 
$1 million which was recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget is an initial 
appropriation, and this will serve as a 
vehicle by which this very important 
portion of the research program in for- 
estry can be initiated. We are embark- 
ing one one of the most important for- 
estry research programs that has been 
enacted by the Congress. 

I would also like to ask a question or 
two of the chairman in connection with 
the Soil Conservation Service. Might 
I refer the chairman to page 20 of the 
report. On page 20, down toward the 
latter part of the portions in relation to 
flood prevention I note with interest 
that there is an authorization, or at least 
a recommendation on the part of the 
committee that the Department could 
employ temporary personnel “to the 
fullest extent necessary” to speed up 
planning and installation work in these 
projects. 

My question is not to object to this 
provision but whether or not this same 
consideration is applicable to other au- 
thorizations of the Soil Conservation 
Service as Public Law 566 or whether 
the interpretation the committee puts 
on this is that temporary personnel is 
restricted solely to the projects under 
flood prevention. 

Mr. WHITTEN. No; it has reference 
to the overall operations of the service. 
We did not repeat it for each item, but 
the purpose is to cover all programs. 
Funds are frequently allocated to a par- 
ticular area for particular projects. 
Locally they may be delayed by reason 
of faulty descriptions or lack of rights- 
of-way or other matters required locally. 
That concerns funds that are supplied, 
but which cannot be used. We have 
learned that planning which is so very 
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important to so many of our colleagues, 
frequently is retarded by the lack of 
funds to properly push forward. This 
just gives them a little latitude to work 
in the same area, so that a project may 
be carried forward. 

Mr. McINTIRE. This suggestion 
would apply equally well to the programs 
under 566. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is so intended. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man very kindly. I also wish to point 
out, and I assume I am correct in this 
assumption, that under the language of 
this report and the bill, funds appro- 
priated for projects under Public Law 566 
may be transferred to planning if it is 
considered wise by the Administrator. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Insofar as restric- 
tions are concerned, that is true. We do 
not expect the projects to be retarded 
in order to do that, But in the cases 
that I have described such action may be 
taken. 

Mr. McINTIRE. May I also ask the 
Chairman if I am correct, that while the 
Bureau of the Budget recommended 36 
projects under Public Law 566, you are 
saying that this bill carries no numerical 
limitation and that projects can be 
started to the extent of funds that are 
available. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We think that is 
sound. 

Mr. McINTIRE. May I congratulate 
the committee on its bill. I think this 
does help the Soil Conservation Service 
materially in the handling of these 
various programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I have personally ob- 
served the good works of the Soil Con- 
servation Service for many years as a 
farmer and for the past 12 years as a 
Member of the House and of its Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

I feel that this is one of the truly 
worthwhile programs in agriculture. It 
is deserving of our full support. The 
benefits of soil and water conservation 
extend into the towns and cities. Con- 
servation treatment on land reduces ero- 
sion and crop damages, prevents floods 
and subsequent damages to roads, 
bridges, public and private properties. 

Soil and water conservation is carried 
out primarily through soil conservation 
districts governed by locally elected su- 
pervisors who serve without pay. The 
Soil Conservation Service furnishes the 
districts with skilled technical assistance 
necessary in carrying out their programs 
of land management. 

It would be a disservice to the Nation 
if this assistance were allowed to lag. 

We owe a lot to agriculture. It has 
been our springboard to greatness. 
Where other countries have lagged eco- 
nomically, ours has forged ahead. It is 
true agriculture has its problems here, 
but our problems—if we must call them 
that—would be openly acknowledged as 
blessings in Russia and Red China. As 
much as we criticize our agriculture, I do 
not believe we would be too anxious to 
trade positions with any nation on earth. 

We owe much of our present status as 
a world leader to our rich agricultural 
resources. We must not forget this. 
Other nations have been similarly en- 
dowed. But many of them have fallen 
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as a result of misusing and eventually 
destroying their land and water re- 
sources. 

The soil conservation district move- 
ment in the United States is just 25 years 
old. In that quarter century more has 
been accomplished in conserving and 
properly using our natural resources than 
in any similar period before. It is in the 
interest of all of us that we encourage 
this—that we help the farmers and 
ranchers who own and operate three- 
fourths of the land in this country in 
protecting and developing that land for 
the generations to come after us. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge support 
of the appropriations report. I am con- 
cerned that in this bill there is no in- 
crease in the appropriation for the Co- 
operative Extension Service to sufficiently 
provide county agents and other exten- 
sion workers comparable treatment to 
that given classified civil service workers 
under the Pay Act of 1962. 

I know from personal experience of 
the work of the Cooperative Extension 
Service. It serves as the educational 
arm of the USDA and the State land- 
grant colleges. Its agents extend the re- 
sults of research from the laboratory and 
the experimental field to the grassroots. 
The people themselves, as well as the 
Federal and State governments have en- 
trusted them with a task they are ful- 
filling in a most able fashion. 

Cooperative extension agents have 
helped teach our Nation’s farmers to be- 
come the world’s most efflicient producers 
of food and fiber. They have helped our 
Nation’s families eat better—at a lower 
real cost—than any country in the world. 
More and more they are applying their 
know-how to help citizens’ groups, work- 
ing on broad economic and social prob- 
lems of their communities in an effort 
to improve the economy of the area and 
to help people make the needed adjust- 
ments to meet today’s demands. 

I am sure all of you are aware of the 
many accomplishments of those in the 
Cooperative Extension Service, ‘Their 
work is important and difficult. Their 
hours of service are long. Most of them 
have never known a 40-hour week. We 
have all benefited—directly or indi- 
rectly—from the efforts of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. 

But, if we recognize the significant 
contributions of the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service, we should also recognize the 
obligations of the Federal Government 
to furnish its proper share of financial 
support. 

Both the administration and the Con- 
gress have recently recognized and acted 
to correct the gap between Federal classi- 
fied employees’ salaries and salaries paid 
by private industry. 

I am therefore concerned that USDA’s 
budget requests did not adequately pro- 
vide for a similar increase in the Federal 
portion of Cooperative Extension Service 
employees’ salaries, 

If this condition goes uncorrected, I 
wonder how many able and experienced 
Cooperative Extension Service employees 
will look for—and find—more remuner- 
ative positions. 

I do not plead special treatment for 
these cooperative employees’ salaries. I 
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do strongly believe that there is a sound 
basis for equity. The fact that extension 
agents are not included in the Federal 
classified service does not reduce the ob- 
ligation of the Federal Government to 
carry its share of the load in this co- 
operative program with the States. We 
must see that the Federal share avail- 
able for salary increase for cooperative 
extension workers is adequate to permit 
salary increases commensurate with 
salary increases we have already provided 
Federal classified employees. I sincerely 
hope and trust that before this appro- 
priation bill is finally enacted, this im- 
balance is corrected. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 29 the Sub- 
committee on Poultry of the Committee 
on Agriculture held hearings at which 
it heard testimony from Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman. Among 
other things the Secretary explained to 
the subcommittee in detail the elements 
of the Common Market’s levy against 
US. poultry and poultry products—how, 
as a result of the new Common Market 
regulation, the aggregate import charges 
against U.S. poultry moving into West 
Germany had been almost trebled— 
from a reasonable 4% -cents per pound 
to a virtually prohibitive 13 cents per 
pound. 

The subcommittee is pleased to note 
the announcement of Governor Herter 
indicating that the United States will 
enter into bilateral negotiations with 
the European Economic Community in 
response to the shocking additional ac- 
tion which the Council of Ministers re- 
cently took in connection with U.S. poul- 
try and poultry products, which had the 
effect of increasing the already un- 
reasonable levy against U.S. poultry to 
a staggering 14% cents per pound. 

In the course of the recent hearings 
Secretary Freeman told also of the 
efforts the U.S. Government has been 
making toward maintaining reasonable 
access for our poultry for the past 2 
years. The President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, Governor 
Herter, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
have all been involved in these efforts. 
The determined personal efforts made 
by these high officials have been accom- 
panied by supporting efforts of their 
staffs at all other appropriate levels of 
their respective organizations. 

Appropriate representations have been 
made on a continuing basis to the Com- 
mon Market officials by the U.S, Ambas- 
sador to the European Communities, Mr. 
Tuthill, and his staff. Also, each Ameri- 
can Embassy in the Common Market 
countries has told the story of American 
poultry time and again to these govern- 
ments. 

Based upon the information available 
to the subcommittee, it believes the case 
of U.S. poultry has been effectively and 
lucidly made, not once but many times to 
all pertinent Common Market organiza- 
tional elements. There is no ignorance 
in Europe of our solidly grounded posi- 
tion. U.S. poultry and poultry products 
are sold competitively in world trade. 
They are not subsidized. The market 
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established in Western Europe is a com- 
mercial market, which in the past 7 years 
has grown from virtually nothing to $50 
million per year, and has the potential 
to move much higher if only access to 
this market can be maintained. And 
while this increase in U.S. exports has 
taken place, local production of poultry 
in Western Europe has also increased 
dramatically, as has the trade of our 
competitors. I emphasize that U.S. poul- 
try has not displaced the poultry of 
others. Rather it has encouraged and 
shared with others a larger market for 
all. Poultry has become the symbol of a 
good product, efficiently produced, meet- 
ing the expanding demands of Europe’s 
millions. 

The stakes involved, however, are 
much higher than the value of poultry 
alone. While the subcommittee limits 
its interests to poultry, it is fully aware 
that the example set by the EEC for this 
commodity runs sharply toward raising 
the question of the future of the Commu- 
nity itself. When the European Com- 
mon Market was first proposed and as it 
began to take shape, we were assured and 
reassured that here would be a growing, 
outward-looking, exemplary new affilia- 
tion of nations, dedicated to carrying 
Europe even further down the road to- 
ward prosperity and at the same time 
strengthening its trade ties with the rest 
of the free world. We believed what we 
were told. We have looked for and we 
have expected great things from this new 
economic union, 

If the Common Market’s attitude to- 
ward trade in such vitally important 
consumer products as poultry is repre- 
sentative of its future trade attitudes, 
however, I can only say of the EEC that 
we are keenly disappointed. We have 
suffered a letdown. We are left wonder- 
ing as to the true meaning of the Com- 
mon Market’s expressed ideals which so 
many of us have supported. 

In plain English this means we should 
erect as formidable trade barriers against 
exports of products from the Common 
Market to us as they have to our poultry. 
After all, they have led the way in this 
exercise and apparently the only thing 
they understand is firmness. We should 
take prompt action, if positive results are 
not achieved, to raise barriers on those 
items like hams and wine and cheese and 
motor vehicles, and so forth, which they 
send to us and which are important to 
their farmers. We have been patient 
long enough. If persuasion does not 
work, it is time to use a club. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Hacan] that 
I believe we think about the same on 
this matter. I am very much for foreign 
trade but I think when it comes down 
to the matter of sharing our great Ameri- 
can market with any other countries we 
should have the exercise of quotas on 
imports that will be competitive, such as 
poultry and other items from these 
countries. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. My point is 
simply this, I think we should note that 
in our negotiations we should feed them 
out of the same spoon that is feeding us. 
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Mr. HORAN. I agree with the gentle- 
man. You may recall that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi in general debate 
raised the point that we had section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act but 
that we were making mighty sparse use 
of it. It has been my feeling that if we 
are to share this great American market, 
our producers ought to know the amount 
of that sharing in the whole field of for- 
eign trade. I think we are just like a 
ship without a rudder now so far as trade 
expansion is concerned. Our producers 
are at a loss. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Ido not know 
whether I can altogether agree with the 
gentleman on that. I think our negoti- 
ators up to now have certainly done all 
they reasonably could and I feel it is just 
plain obstinacy on the part of those ad- 
ministering the European community. 
We just ought to get tough and that is 
my feeling about it. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I just wanted to 
have the opportunity to join with the 
gentleman from Georgia and the gentle- 
man from Washington in this comment 
in connection with the action of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market on American 
poultry and, particularly, with reference 
to the comment the gentleman from 
Georgia made in connection with the 
market that had been developed in the 
European Common Market area. This 
development came on the basis of the in- 
itiative of the American poultry industry 
financed in part by some of the counter- 
part funds developed in our Public Law 
480 agreements with some of these coun- 
tries. But this is a situation where the 
European Common Market has closed the 
door to protect markets that the Ameri- 
can poultry industry developed in the 
first place. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is very correct. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Itis a case of their 
closing the doors on the markets which 
were developed on the initiative of in- 
dustry here in this country. I share the 
gentleman’s views that it is high time 
that those who have the authority meet 
this challenge and do so very aggres- 
sively. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman very much for his comments. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Georgia 
for raising this question. I support the 
principle that we ought to have quotas 
of what we import into this country and 
that our American producers should 
know exactly how much of this great 
market they have to share. I have 
joined with my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle in requesting quotas for im- 
ports of softwood lumber from other 
countries into the American market. I 
have joined with colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle in asking that a formula 
be set up on the importation of zinc and 
lead and on articles manufactured from 
zine and lead. I think our American 
producers are entitled to know just what 
they are up against and that the people, 
as you say, who have the responsibility— 
or at least we think they have the re- 
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sponsibility—should be doing something 
in this field. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman, I quite agree that we needa 
reappraisal of our dealings with these 
other countries on such matters. I think 
we certainly need to speak with much 
greater firmness and in language that 
they can understand that we are just not 
going to give everything without receiv- 
ing something in return. 

Mr. HORAN. I could not agree more 
with what the gentleman from Georgia 
has just said. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. I thank my 
colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXPENSES, AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 

For necessary administrative expenses of 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, including expenses to formulate 
and carry out programs authorized by title 
III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1301-1393); Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended (7 U.S.C, 1101-1161); 
sections 7 to 15, 16(a), 160d), 16(e), 16(f), 
and 17 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended (16 U.S.C, 590g- 
590 (o), 590p(a), and 590q; 76 Stat. 606-607) 
as added by section 132 of the Act of August 
8, 1961; subtitles B and C of the Soil Bank 
Act (7 U.S.C. 1831-1837, 1802-1814, and 1816); 
and laws pertaining to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, $105,737,000: Provided, That, in 
addition, not to exceed $94,885,000 may be 
transferred to and merged with this appro- 
priation from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration fund (including not to exceed 
$40,051,000 under the limitation on Com- 
modity Credit Corporation administrative 
expenses): Provided further, That other 
funds made available to Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service for au- 
thorized activities may be advanced to and 
merged with this appropriation. 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN], a question. The chairman will re- 
call, I am sure, that in the Agricultural 
Act of 1962 there was a provision for the 
use of $10 million—an authorization for 
the use of $10 million—in a so-called 
cropland adjustment program, which was 
to be designated in certain pilot counties 
in the country. 

This was funded, in part, in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill, but it was 
funded only in part. 

Can the chairman advise me as to 
whether or not this bill carries adequate 
or full funding, to the extent of the au- 
thorization, in order that the contracts 
entered into on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, contracts which 
had been entered into principally in the 
early part of 1963, will be funded either 
under the supplemental appropriation 
act, which is already passed, or covered 
in this appropriation bill? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I ask the gentleman whether 
he is talking about a land-use adjust- 
ment program which is mentioned on 
page 30 of the committee report? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Yes. This is why 
I raised the question, because I am as- 
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suming that that may be correct, but I 
wanted to be doubly sure. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the point I was trying to 
make is that the supplemental appro- 
priation bill provided $2 million for that 
program. We have gone along with the 
amount of $10 million to meet the costs 
for the coming year. This represents a 
$9 million reduction in the budget esti- 
mate. It has been our experience on 
the subcommittee that with regard to 
these new programs, some of which are 
frequently provided for with the support 
of the individual members of our com- 
mittee, and sometimes they are not, we 
have tried to accept our responsibility 
whether we support them or not. 

In this particular instance we can see 
many benefits. If you have a long-range 
contract where you can see that things 
are carried through so much similar to 
the Great Plains program, it has certain 
benefits. At the same time, however, we 
have felt that it was never sound to start 
a new program full blast, but that we 
should go along in the same manner, so 
to speak. 

Where we had only $2 million, it was 
the thought of the committee that $10 
million out of $19 million would be ample 
to meet this problem in the coming year. 

Mr. McINTIRE. The contract pro- 
posal presented by the Department to 
those who were interested in this pro- 
gram was for the contract to be paid in 
one initial payment and the option rested 
with the interested farmer making the 
application as to whether this was a 5- 
or 10-year contract. 

Because of the fact that this was set 
up as an initial complete and full pay- 
ment type of program my question is 
raised because if this is the method of 
funding, then the full amount is needed 
at this particular time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The words the gen- 
tleman uses would be correct, if you 
ascertain in advance that you have the 
money for the contracts the Department 
entered into. It leaves it in the realm of 
conjecture as to how many contracts 
were entered into, and we feel with all 
of the various types of programs in this 
Department we have provided funds at a 
rate that will enable them to get this 
program started. 

Mr. McINTIRE. The gentleman's 
reservation is on the total number of 
contracts rather than the full funding of 
each contract. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We have not ex- 
pressed ourselves in any way on putting 
limitations on the carrying out of the 
provisions of the law, since we have lim- 
ited ourselves and it leaves all the provi- 
sions in effect. The answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question would be “Yes.” 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
on page 17, line 5, beginning with the 
word “and” and all that follows through 
the period on line 11, on the ground it 
is legislation on a general appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN [Mr. Krohn]. The 
Chair may say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that his point of order comes 
too late. The Clerk has reachec page 19. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
it be in order to make a point of order on 
the third reading of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, it would not. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 

For necessary expenses to carry into effect 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948 (7 
U.S.C. 1101-1161), $78,000,000, to remain 
available until June 30 of the next succeed- 
ing fiscal year. 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to page 17 
for the purpose of making a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


For necessary expenses to carry into effect 
the program authorized in sections 7 to 15, 
16(a), and 17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 
29, 1936, as amended (16 U.S.C. 590g-590(0), 
590p(a), and 590q), including not to exceed 
$6,000 for the preparation and display of 
exhibits, including such displays at State, 
interstate, and international fairs within the 
United States, $215,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until December 31 of the next succeeding 
fiscal year for compliance with the programs 
of soil-building and soil- and water-con- 
serving practices authorized under this head 
in the Department of Agriculture and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Acts, 1962 and 
1963, carried out during the period July 1, 
1961, to December 31, 1963, inclusive: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be used to pay the salaries or 
expenses of any regional information em- 
ployees or any State information employees, 
but this shall not preclude the answering of 
inquiries or supplying of information at the 
county level to individual farmers: Provided 
further, That no portion of the funds for the 
1964 program may be utilized to provide 
financial or technical assistance for drainage 
on wetlands now di ted as Wetland 
Types 3 (III), 4 (IV), and 5 (V) in United 
States Department of the Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Service Circular 39, Wetlands of the 
United States, 1956: Provided further, That 

necessary amounts shall be available for ad- 
ministrative expenses in connection with the 
formulation and administration of the 1964 
program of soil-building and soil- and 
water-conserving practices, including related 
wildlife conserving practices, under the Act 
of February 29, 1936, as amended (amount- 
ing to $250,000,000, including administra- 
tion, except that no participant shall re- 
ceive more than $2,500, except where the 
participants from two or more farms or 
ranches join to carry out approved prac- 
tices designed to conserve or improve the 
agricultural resources of the community) : 
Provided jurther, That not to exceed 5 per 
centum of the allocation for the current 
year’s agricultural conservation program for 
any county may, on the recommendation of 
such county committee and approval of the 
State committee, be withheld and allotted 
to the Soil Conservation Service for services 
of its technicians in formulating and carry- 
ing out the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram in the participating counties, and shall 
not be utilized by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice for any purpose other than technical and 
other assistance in such counties, and in 
addition, on the recommendation of such 
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county committee and approval of the State 
committee, not to exceed 1 per centum 
may be made available to any other Fed- 
eral, State, or local public agency for the 
same purpose and under the same condi- 
tions: Provided further, That for the current 
year’s program $2,500,000 shall be available 
for technical assistance in formulating and 
carrying out agricultural conservation prac- 
tices: Provided further, That such amounts 
shall be available for the purchase of seeds, 
fertilizers, lime, trees, or any other farming 
material, or any soil-terracing services, and 
making grants thereof to agricultural pro- 
ducers to aid them in carrying out farming 
practices approved by the Secretary under 
programs provided for herein: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of any funds available 
to the Department, or any bureau, office, 
corporation, or other agency constituting a 
part of such Department, shall be used in the 
current fiscal year for the payment of salary 
or travel expenses of any person who has 
been convicted of violating the Act entitled 
“An Act to prevent pernicious political ac- 
tivities”, approved August 2, 1939, as 
amended, or who has been found in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title 18, United 
States Code, section 1913, to have violated 
or attempted to violate such section which 
prohibits the use of Federal appropriations 
for the payment of personal services or other 
expenses designed to infiuence in any man- 
ner a Member of Congress to favor or oppose 
any legislation or appropriation by Congress 
except upon request of any Member or 
through the proper official channels. 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I direct my re- 
marks to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee? In view of the fact that appar- 
ently it will not be possible to raise a 
point of order against the language at 
the bottom of page 16 and the top of 
page 17 of the bill in regard to the use 
of section 32 funds, may I inquire as to 
the intent and purpose of the language 
beginning in line 22, page 16, where it 
says “except for” and it goes on and out- 
lines five different purposes for which 
section 32 funds may be used. 

Is this in effect an amendment to the 
basic act of August 24, 1935, usually 
known as section 32? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes, so far as meet- 
ing the objectives of section 32 which 
as the gentleman understands, provides 
that 30 percent of the import duties are 
set aside by law. It is a continuing ap- 
propriation. It is estimated there will 
be almost $600 million in the fund. The 
law says one of the primary purposes of 
the act is to promote increased uses of 
those commodities in surplus supply. 
There are certain limits in that act. One 
provision was that special attention 
should be given to perishable commodi- 
ties which I sponsored some years ago. 
There is no limit whatsoever in the law 
on the use of the amount available ex- 
cept that not more than 25 percent of the 
30 percent may be used for one com- 
modity and 50 percent or more must be 
used for perishables. 

Last year, in order to give control to 
Congress, in our conference report we 
provided on page 8 as follows. I quote: 

The conferees are in general agreement 
with the intent of the Senate report with 
reference to the use of section 32 funds, 
whereby the use of such funds will be justi- 


fied by project and use each year and made 
subject to annual approval by the Congress. 
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We do not change the basic purposes. 
We do here ask a broadening of the 
means to reach the end. Since section 
32 is complete within itself so far as 
finances are concerned, and since the 
primary purpose or one of the primary 
purposes is to promote the increased 
use of those commodities in surplus sup- 
ply, the provision that the gentleman 
refers to is to an extent a limit on how 
much funds may be used, but I will say 
in all candor it broadens the provisions 
of the act to some degree, not on what 
section 32 attempts to do but broadens 
the means as to how. It broadens to a 
degree how the Department can do what 
that section provides. It adds additional 
means. 

Mr. SHORT. May I say to my friend 
from Mississippi, are we in effect here, 
with this language in the bill and per- 
haps other language that we have al- 
ready passed, using section 32 funds to 
finance programs like the food-stamp 
program that may or may not have re- 
ceived proper financial authority from 
the Congress? 

Mr. WHITTEN. According to the 
opinion of the general counsel of the 
Department, the food-stamp plan is 
within the authorization of section 32. 
The language that we have here in this 
bill for the food-stamp plan is in effect 
a limitation, because otherwise there 
would be no limitation on what part of 
section 32 could be used for that purpose. 
In effect, the $25 million and the food- 
stamp plan dollarwise is a limitation on 
what otherwise might be done as far as 
this money is concerned. Candidly, it is 
my opinion it does not broaden the pur- 
poses of section 32 but adds to the au- 
thority to reach them. It does give some 
freedom as to how to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 32 as far as promoting 
those commodities in surplus supply. 
May I say again, in my opinion, it may 
be the best money we have ever invested 
if we can promote use as against sale, 
with the large discounts you would be 
forced to take. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. Always glad to yield 
to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr.SHORT. I just wanted to ask one 
more question. Would this authority 
in regard to the use of section 32 funds 
perhaps provide the means of utilizing all 
of the available section 32 funds to the 
extent that they might not be available 
for the normal uses that we are accus- 
tomed to, such as at times when beef is 
in oversupply or poultry is in oversupply, 
that they could be used, or is this actually 
perhaps tightening down this authority 
a little more specifically? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say, in my own 
judgment, that the language proposed 
here will make more funds available for 
the purposes that the gentleman de- 
scribes, because in the absence of a limi- 
tation of this sort, larger amounts could 
be used. 

Mr. SHORT. They could be used for 
one single purpose only? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. My recollec- 
tion is that no more than 25 percent can 
be used for any one commodity, and 
there are certain requirements that 50 
percent or more must be used primarily 
for perishable commodities. I repeat 
again, I started that years ago in this 
subcommittee, with the support of the 
subcommittee, and later on it was writ- 
ten into basic law. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr MICHEL. Happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I understand, except 
for the funds as may be approved by the 
Congress hereafter, this does permanent- 
ly change section 32 insofar as these 
items are concerned. 

Mr. . It broadens the way 
that section 32 funds can reach the ob- 
jectives set out and for which it is au- 
1 

MICHEL. In our several col- 
Bu with one another, Mr. Chair- 
man, you have not yet categorically told 
me that the Department cannot use this 
money to subsidize a mill or to get cot- 
ton at a competitive price. Can you tell 
me that this cannot be used for that 
purpose? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No, I cannot tell you. 

Mr. MICHEL. Would the gentleman 
sanction it if the Department used it for 
that purpose? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would sanction 
anything that I thought would save 
money in the long run. It is my belief 
that section 32, as it now exists, permits 
the same thing without any limits. 

Mr. MICHEL. There is no authoriza- 
12 for the Department to subsidize a 

Mr. WHITTEN. I said in my opinion, 
section 32 as presently written, would 
authorize that, if in their opinion it 
would increase domestic consumption of 
those things in surplus. However, let 
me repeat again it is not limited to a 
single commodity. It is those things that 
are in surplus supply. The gentleman 
is familiar with how many billions of 
dollars we have invested in them. This 
lends itself, in my opinion, to saving 
many millions of dollars that would 
otherwise be necessary. 

Mr. MICHEL. My understanding is 
then that the legislative Agriculture 
Committee has no reason whatever to 
pass a cotton bill because we are doing 
here by an appropriation bill, the same 
thing you propose to do on the legisla- 
tive side with respect to cotton. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The bill before the 
legislative committee would provide 
$42.50 a bale domestic subsidy. For 
those who feel that is essential, certainly 
there would be every reason to pass the 
bill. It could be that many Members be- 
lieve it is essential. There are many 
things in the cotton bill I do not par- 
ticularly subscribe to. However, I ex- 
pect to vote for it in view of many other 
factors that are involved. 

I would like to repeat again, this is 
not a one-shot provision here. I hope 
and trust, and I say so here, that the 
Department will use it wisely in connec- 
tion with these commodities where they 
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have millions of dollars involved if 
thereby they could save some money. 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, MOORHEAD: 
On page 20, line 25, strike out “$250,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$150,000,000". 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment deserves the support 
of the Committee because a vote for it 
means two things: 

First, it is a vote for economy in that 
it will save the taxpayers of this country 
at least $100 million—and I know that 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
believe in reducing Government expend- 
itures wherever possible consistent with 
the national interest. 

And, second, it is a proadministration 
amendment. It is clearly a pro-Kennedy 
administration vote because this amend- 
ment, if adopted, would reduce the 
amount of the appropriation to the exact 
amount requested by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. I submit, however, that 
it is also a pro-Eisenhower administra- 
tion amendment because it reduces the 
appropriation almost down to the level 
of the Eisenhower budget request of 
January 16, 1961. 

As I offer this amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do so with the understanding that 
I have the highest regard for the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on agriculture appropriations who 
has again accomplished the major task, 
which he does so well of putting together 
the agriculture appropriation bill. Out- 
side of the defense appropriation bill, it 
is one of the five largest of the Federal 
Government and covers a wide range 
of programs from foreign and domestic 
food distribution to meat and poultry 
inspection. I have always supported the 
gentleman on these bills since I have 
served in Congress, and I shall certainly 
continue to do so. Since I have been 
elected to Congress, I have voted for 
agriculture appropriations every time 
they have been presented; I have con- 
sistently voted for tobacco support, 
wheat support, cotton support, the sugar 
program and feed grains support, rural 
housing, and the diversion of unneeded 
cropland to conservation uses. 

I admire the chairman and his sub- 
committee in their ability to cut $389 
million from the proposal by the admin- 
istration. My amendment is directed to 
one area where I cannot agree, and where 
economy should be practiced—this is the 
$250 million drawing account—or a vari- 
ation of back-door financing, if you will, 
for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. 

The amount appropriated for this pro- 
gram has been a constant source of dis- 
agreement between both the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations and the 
Agriculture Appropriations Subcommit- 
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tee. Consistently, the administration has 
asked for $150 million and the commit- 
tee and Congress, by very close vote, have 
raised this amount to $250 million. 
Eisenhower asked for $100 million and 
this was increased to a like amount. 

This year the agricultural budget came 
to the Hill with a request for $150 mil- 
lion again, and again it was raised to 
$250 million, the only item, Mr. Chair- 
man, which received an increase. 

Why there would be such an increase 
is a mystery to me. The only witness 
outside of the Department who had tes- 
tified for such an increase was the lime- 
stone industry. Now I do not begrudge 
their desire to make a little profit but I 
do not think it should be done at the 
expense of the Government. The extra 
limestone would simply go to flatlands 
where there is no erosion, no need for 
conservation, and would simply result 
next year in larger crops per acre in the 
future for which the American taxpayer 
would have to pay to store. Thus we 
are wasting money two ways—a subsidy 
for soil betterment to produce bigger 
crops, costing billions of dollars a year 
to underwrite and store. 

This amendment, therefore, calls for 
proeconomy, pro-Democratic, pro-Re- 
publican administration vote. Does it 
call for an anticonservation vote? 

os Chairman, I say emphatically, 
si 0.“ 

Before I came to Congress I was, and 
I still am, a strong conservationist. Back 
home, I was a member of the board of 
the Western Pennsylvania Conservancy 
and the Recreation Conservation and 
Park Council. I could not face my 
friends if I were proposing an anticon- 
servation amendment. 

I have supported and will continue to 
support the permanent—as opposed to 
the temporary—conservation programs 
of the ACP. I favor tree planting, ter- 
racing, contour plowing, row stripping, 
wildlife cover planting programs, and 
the rest. 

But I do oppose the increasingly large 
part of ACP which has little to do with 
permanently conserving our soil, but is 
designed primarily at getting more pro- 
duction per acre. 

Without considering the budget of the 
Interior Department, there is a great 
deal of money appropriated for conserva- 
tion in this bill. 

The total amount for Soil Conserva- 
tion Service under this bill is over $200 
million; for the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service, $702 mil- 
lion; and for Agricultural Research, $181 
million, or a total of over $1,000 million. 
Even if we look more narrowly at the 
bill for strictly conservation purposes, 
we find $97 million for conservation 
operations, $63 million for watershed 
protection, $25 million for flood preven- 
tion, $13 million for Great Plains con- 
servation program, over $1 million for 
resource conservation and development, 
$294 million for conseration reserve 
program, $10 million for land-use ad- 
justment program, $59 million for plant 
and animal disease and pest control. 

This is a conservative grand total 
under this bill of $562 million. If we 
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add the $250 million proposed for ACP, 
we reach the grand total of $812 million. 

Mr. Chairman, we who are conserva- 
tionists are also taxpayers, and we do 
not want to spend that extra $100 mil- 
lion out of a total of $1,000 million for 
programs that masquerade under the 
banner of conservation but are really 
production subsidies. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, this particular 
program is, in large measure, a produc- 
tion subsidy program. All our experi- 
ence tells us that subsidy programs, once 
started for good purposes, tend to grow 
on the ship of state like barnacles. 

Every subsidy program should be given 
a good shaking now and then to separate 
the good and necessary from the bu- 
reaucratic and bad. I do not propose to 
kill the program; on the contrary, I 
would preserve the good three-fifths of 
it and merely reduce it to the size that 
two administrators—one Republican, the 
other Democratic—thought was sufi- 
cient for them to carry out the objectives 
laid down by Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, my father used to refer 
to a state of beatitude which he de- 
scribed as “the calm confidence of a 
Presbyterian holding four aces.” 

Mr. Chairman, I say to my friends, 
vote for this amendment and you can re- 
turn to your districts calmly holding four 
aces—the aces of conservation for our 
children, economy for our taxpayers, sup- 
port for our President, and freedom of 
enterprise for our farmers and industries. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Is there any guarantee that 
if this amendment is adopted funds 
which are appropriated will not be used 
for the purposes about which the gentle- 
man has been speaking? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I cannot make the 
gentleman a guarantee, but I have been 
advised by the Department of Agri- 
culture that they will not be so used. 

Mr. KYL. This liming of land would 
be eliminated first? That is the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture program, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. That is the pro- 
gram, as I understand it. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to continue to 
have a prosperous agriculture in this 
country we must conserve our soil and 
water. The program that does more 
along this line than any other program 
provided for in this bill is the ACP pro- 
gram. I dislike finding myself in dis- 
agreement with my congenial and lov- 
able friend from Pennsylvania, but I say 
to him quite frankly that on this occa- 
sion he is wrong. 

If you examine the hearings that ap- 
pear on the table here you will find that 
as far as the Department of Agriculture 
generally is concerned, they are in favor 
of the ACP program in its entirety. You 
will find further that the ACP program is 
the small farmer’s program. If there is 
a program in operation today that takes 
care of the family farmer it is the ACP 
program. It is the program where we 
have cooperation between the small 
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family farmer, the local ACP committee, 
the extension service, the State office and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

This is not a program where we have 
an expenditure carried entirely by the 
Federal Government. Here we have an 
expenditure that is on a matching basis. 
Almost every program under ACP is a 
50-50 program. There are very few ex- 
ceptions. 

I say to you quite frankly, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is a program that assists 
not only our farmer but the city dweller 
as well. I have served for about 9 years 
on this committee. We made a practice 
each year of restoring the reductions 
in the ACP program. I say to you, at 
no time can you consider this a saving 
insofar as the future of this country is 
concerned when you consider our ex- 
panding population and the responsi- 
bility that is placed upon the American 
farmer today. We are considering a 
$250-million authorization under this 
amendment, not an expenditure of funds 
but an authorization for the fiscal year 
1964. This is a small part of the overall 
amount contained in this bill of $5,979,- 
457,000. If there is one line in this bill 
that serves the family farmer and that 
protects the future of our country, it is 
the ACP program. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 
and ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, almost every year when this bill 
comes before the full committee and be- 
fore the House we are confronted with 
those who, I think, are very ill-informed 
in trying to bring about economy at the 
expense of those small farmers who 
utilize this program. 

I might say here there is nothing worse 
in the legislative process than a little 
information about something. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania who of- 
fered this amendment certainly has little 
information because he did not touch on 
one single element or item which this 
appropriation is designed to take care of. 

In the first place, the use of agricul- 
tural limestone in this Government's 
program has already been cut by 75 
percent. The original authorization 
called for $500 million. By virtue of in- 
flation the purchasing power has been 
cut to one-half and due to the fact that 
this bill calls for only $250 million, the 
farmers will only be permitted to pur- 
chase one-fourth of the original quan- 
tity of limestone which we found need 
for when we passed the original act in 
1936. 

What is the purpose of this limestone? 
Talking about economy in this program 
is as phony as the $7 bill. You would 
be doing much better to go and vote 
against our good friend, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, Mr. FoGcarty’s health 
program or his program for research on 
heart disease and cancer. There is a 
lot more to this program than just pay- 
ing 50 percent of the cost of agricultural 
limestone for the farmers. 
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What does this lime do to the soil? 
There are about three or four points 
that I would like to make. In the first 
place nitrogen-fixing bacteria cannot live 
in sour soil. Limestone sweetens the soil 
making the climate favorable for nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria. In sweetened soil 
the farmer can plant legumes and that 
includes almost any kind of clover and 
also includes soybean and so, as I was 
saying, in sweet soil nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria will grow and enable the plants 
through the process of photosynthesis to 
take the nitrogen out of the air and store 
it in the soil. If you pull one of those 
plants up, you will find big nodules on 
the roots of it, some almost as large as 
the end of your finger. They have nitro- 
gen which that plant has taken from the 
air and stored in the soil. 

Where does the economy comein? On 
poor hillsides all over the country you 
will find foliage as a result of this pro- 
gram. If you have this lime, you im- 
mediately get a crop of legumes. You 
get a heavy crop. I bought under the 
soil conservation practice and I have 
been planting it in trees. 

Therefore, the use of this lime pre- 
vents the clogging up of our streams and 
prevents the silting of our reservoirs on 
which we are spending millions of dol- 
lars every year. It is costing us millions 
of dollars to clean these streams up. It 
is costing us millions of dollars to build 
these reservoirs and they are becoming 
silted. Many of them are becoming 
silted at a much higher rate than was 
originally anticipated. But that is not 
the important point. I want you to get 
this. In the past 9 years the ground 
content of strontium 90 has increased by 
20 times or 2,000 percent. In the North- 
eastern States there was little strontium 
90 in the ground before we started our 
nuclear tests. Now in areas where there 
was as much as 4 units, it shows 80 
units now or an increase of 20 times. But 
if calcium is in the soil the soil will not 
absorb the strontium 90 so readily. It 
will absorb the strontium 90 less because 
of the higher chemical affinity of the 
calcium. 

Now you people who live in the South- 
east and in the East, do you want to eat 
those plants and do you want your chil- 
dren to eat plants that are deficient in 
calcium; calcium being essential to bones, 
to the skull, the blood, and essential to 
all the tissues as well as the red blood 
corpuscles? Do you want them to eat 
plants which have absorbed strontium 90 
instead of calcium, and which also af- 
fects the chromosomes and of course, in 
turn, affects the genes of the chromo- 
somes that have to do with sterility of 
individuals? 

We do not know what the complete 
effect of strontium 90 is going to be on 
posterity. We do know it is not going 
to be good. We do not know how much 
more strontium 90 we can stand, but we 
do know if calcium is not found in the 
soil, the plants will readily absorb the 
strontium 90 and our children and our- 
selves and posterity will be eating those 
plants deficient in the essential elements 
of calcium and also with a surplus of 
strontium 90. Posterity will suffer the 
consequences therefrom. 
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the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think perhaps the 
gentleman missed the point. I would 
like to ask the gentleman with reference 
to these lands which he has been buy- 
ing and on which the taxpayers have 
been putting this lime does the gentle- 
man feel the taxpayers owe the gentle- 
man the responsibility to do that? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. No, sir, and 
I will never receive 1 dime from it, but 
posterity will. We do not own this 
land. This land belongs to posterity. 
We are only living on it. We are only 
passing through. Each and every one 
of us knows it is our patriotic duty to 
conserve this soil for posterity. I never 
expect to get the first dime from the 
land which I am replanting in pine trees, 
walnut trees, and conserving through 
other conservation practices in order to 
keep the land from eroding. It will 
never do me any good. Therefore, the 
Government is merely making a small 
investment to help me conserve that 
land for others. 

Do not forget what the Chinaman 
told his son when he gave him a little 
plot of ground, about one-quarter of an 
acre. He said “Hang on to this, son, 
because God will never make any more.” 

Mr. Chairman, land is precious. Let 
us conserve it. Let us leave this soil as 
plentiful as we can for posterity, this 
soil which we inherited. Let us take 
care of it and leave it to posterity, or 
else we will find ourselves in the same 
situation that the Chinese now find 
themselves, with soil washed away and 
gone forever. 

Mr. Chairman, it takes 1 million years 
to make a ton of soil on an acre of 
ground. Let us preserve it. Let us 
save it. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have difficulty in 
understanding how posterity is going to 
own this land. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The gentle- 
man does not think I am going to take 
it with me, does he? 

Mr. SNYDER. No, but I would suspect 
the gentleman from Indiana would 
leave it to some individual of his family 
or others. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. You might 
take part of your money along with you, 
or you might give the Government’s 
share to some of our less friendly na- 
tions some place, if that is what you 
wish to do. Then that is all right with 
me, but I want to take care of my people 
in the United States. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I suspect that the gentle- 
man is taking care of his people. I sus- 
pect this rather than the fact that the 
land will go to posterity. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I think the 
gentleman is impugning my motives, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not think he means 
that. But if he does, I certainly have all 
the evidence in the world to prove to him 
that I certainly am not hoarding a cent, 
and have not hoarded a cent since I have 
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been in this Congress. I doubt very 
seriously if I will, based upon our pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring 
to the attention of some of my col- 
leagues here today a few short words 
from an article which appeared in this 
past Sunday’s magazine section of the 
New York Times. This is an article en- 
titled “Now the Nonfarmer Asks for 
Parity.” It was written by Prof. Edward 
Higbee of the University of Rhode Is- 
land, and in part reads as follows: 

There is some new thinking on Capitol 
Hill. The voice of the urban citizen is be- 
ginning to be heard. It is he who goes with- 
out public services he needs in order to pay 
for the farm program. 

The urban taxpayer naturally gets aroused 
when he considers his own desperate needs 
for public services that he cannot have be- 
cause the money is soaked up by agriculture’s 
$7-billion sponge. If a few billions were 
transferred from spending on the farms to 
the congested metropolitan areas, quite a 
number of public hardships could be relieved 
without any increase in taxes. 

. > = > s 

The magazine, Wallaces Farmer, a voice 
to reckon with in the Corn Belt, sensed the 
wind of change in January 1962. “We've 
had farm program fights practically every 
year,” it editorialized. “But they were most- 
ly family spats—diferences of opinion 
among farmers themselves. Now a third 
party, the city consumer, armed with new 
voting power, is watching these goings-on 
in Washington with increasing interest and 
suspicion. With this new ‘partner’ abroad, 
farm legislation must be drawn more care- 
fully. To avoid a violent consumer revolt 
at the polls, political leaders know that 
future farm programs must be less costly 
and more effective.” 


It seems to me I would be violating my 
oath of office and my conscience if I 
were to vote against this amendment 
and to say that the Bureau of the Budget 
recommendation of $150 million should 
be increased to $250 million. All of us 
have been searching for ways to bring 
about economy. This is one of the best 
that has been presented to us since I 
have been a Member of Congress. 

Ever since the Dust Bowl days of the 
thirties public and private agencies have 
been encouraging farmers to carry out 
land management practices that protect 
soil and water resources. 

Incentives have ranged from philo- 
sophical exhortations to technical and 
financial assistance. 

Farmers have, the record shows, re- 
sponded quite well to all of them—and 
no matter where we live in the United 
States, we are the better for it. 

However, there must come a time in 
any program of this type when results— 
in themselves—justify at least a measure 
of incentive for continued efforts. 

Perhaps, for example, the increased 
productivity and value of land resulting 
from carrying out conservation practices 
should carry a little more of the incen- 
tive cost, and the taxpayers of the 
United States a little less. 
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It could be that the conservation mo- 
mentum in farming areas is so great that 
a little reduction in its cash subsidies 
would not be noticed. 

This is worth trying. 

A $150 million appropriation for the 
Agricultural Conservation Program does 
not spell the end of the program—and 
certainly does not put the U.S. Govern- 
ment out of the business of subsidizing 
soil and water conservation or individual 
farms or in farming communities. 

A study of this bill reveals a substan- 
tial interest in conservation beyond the 
agricultural conservation program ap- 
propriation. 

It provides, for example, for expendi- 
tures in excess of $97 million for Soil 
Conservation Service technical assistance 
to farmers and ranchers in carrying out 
locally adapted soil and water conserva- 
tion programs. It provides another $88 
million for watershed protection and 
flood prevention, nearly $13 million for 
the Great Plains program and better 
than $1 million for resources conserva- 
tion and development. 

The Farmers Home Administration has 
authority to make soil and water loans 
running well into the millions. 

A part of the educational funds of the 
Federal Extension Service have tradi- 
tionally gone into the reasons for and re- 
sults from soil and conservation prac- 
tices. 

While acreage diversion payments 
under current feed grains and wheat pro- 
grams are primarily for the maintenance 
of farm income, the removal of acres 
from soil-depleting crops has impact in 
the soil conservation field. 

The administration which asked an 
appropriation of $150 million for the 
agricultural conservation program, and 
which is responsible for carrying out the 
program, has made and is making an im- 
pressive record in the whole area of pro- 
tection and rehabilitation of our natural 
resources. 

Accepting its judgment that a satis- 
factory ACP program can be carried out 
during the coming year with a hundred 
million dollars less than this bill pro- 
vides is not a blow to the conservation 
movement. 

It simply constitutes a reassessment of 
needs, and is in the public interest. I 
urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I came over here to vote 
in support of this amendment, but I did 
not realize the gravity of the situation 
until I heard the remarks of my beloved 
friend from Indiana, who pointed out 
that inherent in this amendment is 
destruction, not just of the American 
family farm but of untold generations 
of Americans to come, that we are de- 
priving individuals of calcium to build 
up their skulls, to build their bones; 
that we are invariably inflicting vast 
damage on chromosomes of generations 
unborn and generations to follow those. 

I have a high regard for my dear 
friend from Indiana, for whom I have 
the greatest affection, but, you know, we 
on this side of the aisle get so few op- 
portunities to vote for economy that 
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when the opportunity presents itself we 
must grab it vigorously by the forelock, 
because, you see, in years past we on this 
side have manifested more concern and 
we have spent money on an abundance 
of projects. We have spent money on 
school lunch programs, care for the aged, 
urban renewal, highways, abatement of 
pollution, housing, schools, heaith, re- 
search into cancer, communicable dis- 
eases, maternal and child health benefits, 
adequate salaries for our Government 
employees, hospital construction and 
upon a thousand and one other projects 
and programs which we felt were in the 
public interest, but on which our col- 
leagues on the other side were able to 
make economy votes. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, my good friend 
has presented to this House a very 
dangerous picture, and I think anyone 
who votes for economy under these cir- 
cumstances should do it with the utmost 
of care. 

I point out to the House today, Mr. 
Chairman, that my good friend from 
Indiana in presenting this destruction on 
untold generations of Americans yet to 
come overlooks the fact that economy 
really begins at home. I think here we 
have a chance to give my beloved friend 
from Indiana and others who favor 
economy a chance to strike a real blow 
for economy in their own backyard. 
Where the Bureau of the Budget said 
$150 million is enough, that $150 million 
for liming fields I am sure will buy a lot 
of limestone, 

I recognize a few generations of Amer- 
icans may lose a couple of milligrams of 
calcium, and I am sure they have the 
sympathy of us all. 

The gentleman from Indiana has 
pointed out to the House that this is 
important and in the interest of fiscal 
responsibility. However I am sure that 
my friend concurs with the need to pro- 
vide Americans of the future with a bal- 
anced budget, with all of the things that 
my good friends on the Republican side 
of the aisle say are necessary with regard 
to meeting and reducing the national 
debt, eliminating useless and senseless 
programs. We have an interest in ex- 
ploring this on the other side of the 
problem. I think a few of us on this side 
of the aisle can be excused if we vote 
to spend only $150 million of the tax- 
payers’ money on liming land rather 
than the $250 million. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, BECKER. I understand it has 
been stated that this would be a pro- 
Kennedy vote if we vote for this. I hope 
there are going to be some new medals 
struck here in the interest of economy. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is al- 
ways voting with me for economy when 
he does it wisely. I wish my good friend 
would vote more wisely for economy and 
more in the public interest on programs 
to spend money which will help people. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Indiana made a remark a few minutes 
ago that one should not speak on a sub- 
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ject that he may not be well versed upon. 
I am not a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, but I have carefully observed 
the good results of the conservation pro- 
gram that has gone on in my own con- 
gressional district. Now I have heard 
this talk about economy here today. 
There has been a lot of talk about econ- 
omy so far this session by a lot of Mem- 
bers, but the question arises in my mind 
whether to vote for this amendment is 
really and truly an economy vote. It has 
been suggested here by the proponent of 
this amendment that this amendment is 
an economy amendment. Its proponent 
says his amendment is not only pro- 
Kennedy but somehow is also pro-Eisen- 
hower. I just cannot understand. Then 
just a while ago you heard the gentleman 
from Indiana in the well here talk about 
strontium 90 and how lime applications 
could offset the danger from strontium 
90. But I will not go into that further at 
this time. However, I suspect that as the 
years go on there will be much less light- 
hearted sort of talk about strontium and 
a lot less fun made of it than was done 
by the last speaker who just preceded me 
in the well today. Strontium 90 is a 
deadly serious thing and if applications 
of lime can offset its damaging and dead- 
2 effects then let us apply lime and lots 
of it. 

But, I want to talk about this question 
of subsidy and whether we are further 
subsidizing the farmers by a conserva- 
tion program. I say we are not. But in 
a minute or two let us see some of the 
things that are being done in conserva- 
tion in some of our congressional dis- 
tricts. Many of us ourselves are in the 
position that we represent both part of 
the people in the large cities, and as well 
have adjoining counties with farm areas 
also in our districts. I have a district 
that is about half divided between an ag- 
ricultural area and an urban or suburban 
area, and I think I can see both sides of 
the issue here today. And, I say to you 
that the great portion of the consumers 
living in Kansas City, Mo., will be glad 
to pay this portion of their taxes if it is 
for conservation purposes because they 
know something about what conserva- 
tion means. They know conservation is 
an investment. But let us see for a mo- 
ment what we are actually doing in this 
agricultural conservation program. 

Mr. Chairman, by the conservation 
program we are providing permanent 
cover for erosion control. We are pro- 
viding for crop rotation which will lead 
to erosion control. It is true that the 
application of liming materials is a sub- 
stantial part of this program but that 
is not all of the program by any means. 
The conservation program includes the 
improvement of grass land management; 
it provides for pits, ponds or dams for 
livestock water and provides for the es- 
tablishment of sod waterways to dispose 
of excess runoff. This conservation 
program means there will be construc- 
tion of terraces, control of erosion to 
conserve moisture and it means con- 
struction will go forward on terraces or 
ditches and dikes to control erosion. 

The whole watershed program is being 
affected if this appropriation is cut back 
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to the extent this amendment would 
provide. 

There was a wise gentleman over in 
Cincinnati a few years ago who was quite 
a writer, a sage, a philosopher, and he 
pointed out there was only about 3 or 4 
inches of topsoil between the people of 
these United States and starvation and 
that if we did not conserve our good soil 
there would be an inadequate food sup- 
ply in future years. Oh, I know you will 
say we can get more out of each acre 
now, by advanced and improved farming 
methods but remember also we are tak- 
ing good fertile acres away from farm 
use each day by our vast highway build- 
ing program, with its thousands of clo- 
verleafs and lots of good land is being 
increasingly consumed by sprawling 
suburban subdivisions. You just can- 
not get farm production out of naked 
rock or sterile deserts. We must con- 
serve our good topsoil. This should not 
be looked at as a subsidy; instead this 
is a conservation program, and I urge 
those of you who represent cities to vote 
against this amendment, because if it 
is approved you, in the years ahead, are 
going to be adversely affected—you and 
all of your city constituents who are the 
consumers of agricultural products. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for making a very 
good statement. For some 14 years the 
ACP appropriation has been $250 mil- 
lion, just as it is in this bill, This 
amendment would reduce that amount 
lower than it was up to date and it would 
ruin what otherwise is a good program. 
I represent a district of small farmers, 
and this is more important to my district 
than any other phase of the agricultural 
program. And, it represents only 4 per- 
cent of the total cost. It is used to fill 
in gullies, stop erosion, substitute broom- 
sage with alfalfa, and it is used to assist 
the farmer in helping himself and to pre- 
serve the soil for future generations. 
Now, our topsoil is one of our greatest 
assets, and once we lose it it is gone 
forever. 

We have seen China and many other 
countries suffer starvation because they 
have permitted their topsoil to be ruined. 
One of the great purposes we should have 
in mind is to pass on our heritage to our 
future generations, and if we vote for this 
amendment, we are voting to refuse to 
do that. 

Mr, SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentle- 
man agree that to talk about reducing 
taxes and increasing public works proj- 
ects in order to spur the economy and at 
the same time want to reduce this pro- 
gram of small matching fund projects by 
$100 million would be the height of in- 
consistency? 

Mr. RANDALL, I agree. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, may I conclude by saying that 
those of you who represent big city dis- 
tricts should remember that if you vote 
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for this amendment to reduce conserva- 
tion funds your vote can come home to 
haunt you and affect adversely in future 
years the people in the cities you repre- 
sent. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to remark 
that about 4 hours ago the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy completed sev- 
eral days of hearings on the subject 
of fallout during which a number of 
Government witnesses testified. The 
net effect of the testimony was, in my 
opinion, that insofar as the effect of fall- 
out from all weapons tests to date is 
concerned, it roughly amounts to radi- 
ation exposure less than the difference 
between living in a wood frame house 
and a brick house. 

This is less than removing one’s resi- 
dence from sea level to 400 or 500 feet 
above sea level. So, I ask that in good 
conscience and in good judgment the 
Members of the House not be swayed by 
misinformation relative to the matter 
of fallout. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to 
my good friend from California who 
makes an impassioned plea now to rem- 
edy fallout and the strontium 90 prob- 
lem, in part by way of this program, may 
I say frankly, we, as individual farm- 
ers, ought to have been doing this all 
the time for ourselves. This does not 
mean that you have to have the Govern- 
ment doing it. When I was a kid we 
took out our own hedgerows behind a 
team of mules. If there were any stone 
fences there—and we do not have them 
out our way although in New England 
you do—that is your job an an individu- 
al farmer, to tear down that thing if 
you want to be self-reliant. It is not 
proper to come to the Federal Govern- 
ment for half of the cost of doing this. 

That is what you are doing here. 
There is no rhyme, reason, or sense to 
pay a farmer for that. I have 80 per- 
cent of my farmers getting this money. 
It is like a raise in congressional salary. 
Any number of this House, when we get 
to the point of raising our salary, will 
vote against it, but these same people 
will be right there to get it on payday. 
It is the same thing with the farmers, or 
with 80 percent of them in my district. 
“It is there, and I might as well get my 
share.” That does not make it right, 
however. On these farms where the 
Government is paying farmers not to 
grow something on his diverted acres, 
the Federal Government comes right 
back and says, on those same acres we 
will pay 50 percent of the cover for those 
acres. Then what does the farmer do? 
Those acres diverted this year go into 
production next year and a new plot 
diverted to qualify for these payments. 

Most of this stuff is for short-range 
production stimulants rather than long- 
range conservation practices. There is 
just no good rhyme, reason, or sense to 
it. It is wrong. I support the amend- 
ment and hope it will have a good meas- 
ure of bipartisan support. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MICHEL. I will be glad to yield 
to my friend from Indiana, who does a 
real good job defending and arguing his 
point of view. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Just to 
straighten the record, for the sake of 
the record, someone might think there 
was a conflict of interest in my own 
dealings. I will say for the record, and 
I will not correct it, that if you will 
check you will find EARL WILsoN received 
less than $250 for a liming program since 
the program was initiated. That is the 
total. It is not $250 per year, but that 
is the total. It is not a case of conflict of 
interest, but a case of trying to build up 
some of this land and pass it on. It is 
not going to do me any good. I put out 
12,000 trees last year. Those trees will 
be 60 years old before one of those small 
seedlings will make a tree. I doubt very 
much if Iam here then. 

Mr. MICHEL. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Indiana for making his 
position clear in the Recorp and I hope 
he is here with us when those trees ma- 
ture. He is indeed a most able, diligent, 
and hard-working member of our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. OLSON]. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr, Chair- 
man, I believe there needs to be a little 
correction of the misinformation that 
has been given us, or the arguments 
made which tend to lead us to be mis- 
informed, on this amendment. My good 
friends from the urban areas have talked 
about the surplus situation and the 
spending of money that supposedly 
would create more surpluses. I want to 
say to you in all frankness that if we 
were short of food production in this 
country your consumers would be after 
you, but fast, to come down here to the 
Congress and tell the farmers what they 
had better do to see that they provided 
us with enough sustenance. 

Also the statement was made that we 
should know what we are talking about. 
I am just going to say that I believe that 
the Members of this House in their wis- 
dom are not going to make a judgment 
on this issue that will curb the ability 
of the farmers to utilize the technology 
which they have used in the past that 
has provided us with the blessing of 
abundance we have. 

I know that you can go back and re- 
member the figures that have been given 
so many times about the utilization of 
technology in agriculture that has pro- 
vided that abundance. I submit to you 
that if it is your viewpoint that you can 
stop the flow of funds into the type of 
conservation purposes that this full ap- 
propriation supports, you might be play- 
ing on the side of saying that we can 
leave to chance the conservation prac- 
tices that will produce the abundance 
of foodstuffs for the future. 
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I do not think we can afford to sup- 
port this amendment which will slow up 
the technology of agriculture because I 
submit to you that if you slow it up, 
about 5 years will be sufficient to produce 
a deficit of food production in this coun- 
try, not the surplus that we have today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been very popular here today to come 
up with the idea of economy. I wish 
some of the Members who are so desir- 
ous of economy in this area, would speak 
as vehemently in other areas as they 
have in this instance. I happen to repre- 
sent one of the Nation’s biggest con- 
gressional districts. Traveling over that 
district I have to fly a great deal of the 
time. Flying over that district, I fly 
over the Palouse area and the Camas 
Prairie, which is one of the big wheat- 
producing areas of the country. It is 
rolling country and it is subject to a 
great deal of erosion. All you have to 
do is to look down out of the airplane 
at gulleys in these cultivated fields that 
are 6 feet wide and 4 feet deep and that 
extend from the top of the hills to the 
bottom. Also when you look at the color 
of the soil that exists at the top of these 
hills and at the bottom of these hills it 
is apparent that much of the good soil 
has been eroded away. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HORAN. Sometimes it gets so 
bad that some of the people out there 
want to make soil conservation practices 
mandatory. It has not yet come to pass, 
but that is how they feel about it. 

Mr. WHITE. I would say to my 
friends from the urban areas who say 
that this is a boondoggling expenditure 
of the taxpayers’ money that ultimately 
we are going to need every acre of farm 
production that we now have. I would 
also say that we can show that the 
volume of material that goes down the 
rivers of the United States and is slowly 
filling up the reservoirs of our dams is 
one of the major conditions we are going 
to have to counteract. 

In my area this money is spent for till- 
ing and ditching on these same fields for 
conservation practices that save the sus- 
tenance of this Nation. 

I should like to point out one other 
thing while we are considering this mat- 
ter. The issue seems to be resolving 
limestone, calcium sulphate, that is 
added to the soil. I have checked on 
this in the time I have had, and I find 
that the actual limestone expenditure 
from this appropriation is approximately 
10 percent of the $100 million. The re- 
mainder of the money is for additional 
good and adequate soil conservation pur- 
poses. 

I urge the members of this Commit- 
tee to vote down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I can 
appreciate the good intentions of my 
colleagues. I do not believe in my 22 
years here I have really had occasion to 
question the motives of any of you. I 
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will say for my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MoorHeap] that he came to 
me and said he was going to offer this 
amendment. He offered it, I am sure, 
in perfect sincerity. I appreciate my 
friendship with him. 

As chairman of this subcommittee may 
I say I got off the farm as early as I 
could. I did farm some 5 or 6 years after 
I lost my father. Intentionally I never 
signed up with any of these farm pro- 
grams because of my position here. 
However, the loss is not mine, but the 
land itself. 

I know there have been many disap- 
pointments among my colleagues about 
our wheat referendum. We might give 
a little thought to those that tried to 
carry it. You cannot kick one crowd 
around without hurting others. 

In this bill before you, which we will 
approve, for flood prevention and the 
other parts of the Soil Conservation 
Service, you have a couple of hundred 
million dollars. In the public works ap- 
propriation bill, and I made the success- 
ful motion a few years ago to override 
the President's veto on the public works 
bill, you will have other hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of dollars trying to 
take care of the resources of this Nation. 

With regard to most of these, recog- 
nizing the interest we all have in con- 
serving the soil for future generations, 
the farmer is not called on, or the land- 
owner is not called on, to put up anything 
of any kind. But the Department is 
directly tied in this ACP program to the 
fact that the Federal Government does 
not say: “This is money you can stick in 
your pocket.” It says: “If you own this 
land and conform to these practices, for 
each dollar you put up, and you con- 
tribute the labor, we will contribute a 
third of the cost.” For those of you who 
are interested in the United States, this 
is one program where the landowner 
contributes about two-thirds of it, and 
there are something over 1,300,000 who 
participate. 

I do not know what your experience 
is in trying to get people to do what 
they ought to do anywhere. Iagree that 
any landowner ought to take care of the 
land for his children, and all the rest. 
But if we have wasted half of our 
country, it certainly is up to us to devise 
some means wherein we should encour- 
age people to do what they should do 
anyway. 

In this program, we have talked about 
this type of practice or that type of prac- 
tice, but let me explain to you how this 
works. The farmers put up about two- 
thirds of the cost. They get together a 
series of projects which they think will 
help their community and which will be 
beneficial to them, knowing it will cost 
them about two-thirds of the amount 
spent. That is compiled. Then it is car- 
ried to the State offices. From all over 
the State, the State gets together a group 
of these practices that have been selected 
at the local level as being worthwhile to 
invest their money and our money in. 

Then that comes to Washington. 
Washington determines which ones of 
these practices or projects are worth- 
while. All that information is in a cata- 
log about 2½ inches thick. May I say 
to you now that any community that 
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chooses a soil project and has elected to 
spend its own money on a project which 
has been selected from a catalog that is 
that big, they must be all good projects. 

I say to you while we might not like 
some people because they work with this 
fellow or that fellow and we may not like 
how some of our colleagues vote or some- 
thing else, bear this in mind: We all like 
to know that our monetary system will 
be protected. But as I mentioned earlier 
in this debate, as important as balanced 
budgets may be to keep a balance in our 
economy and to keep a sense of secu- 
rity—money is still money. The wealth 
of this Nation, I want to remind you, is 
in our rivers and in our harbors and in 
our forests. The wealth of this Nation is 
in the lands and in the fertility of our 
soil and in material things. 

If we want to do a small part of what 
has to be done and share in this com- 
mon work where the landowner puts up 
twice as much as we do to get the job 
done, then do not hurt the soil conserva- 
tion by cutting this program which is a 
very backbone of our soil conservation 
effort. How can we have a conservation 
reserve and all the many things that pay 
folks not to farm—and I do not think 
that was sound—how we could have 
those things and then cut out this pro- 
gram, a program where we get $3 in- 
vested and the Government has to put 
only one-third of that, I do not know. I 
hope you will vote this amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MOORHEAD) 
there were—ayes 87, noes 106. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WHITTEN 
and Mr. MOORHEAD. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
108, noes 120. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a few 
facts dealing with the administration of 
the rural electrification program. I be- 
lieve that they are important enough to 
be made a matter of record and that 
Members of the House of Representatives 
should be advised of the situation as it 
exists. 

As most of you know, I was the Ad- 
ministrator of this program for 3 years 
under the Eisenhower administration 
and at that time one of the unpleasant 
memories was an investigation made of 
my administration by the Democrat-con- 
trolled House, which was costly, time- 
consuming, disruptive, and unproductive. 

In the course of the hearings, charges 
were made that in my judgment were 
not based on fact, and among them was 
the charge that I had violated the law 
in two instances. First, by appearing at 
& Republican picnic in Kansas City where 
I was introduced and made a brief ex- 
planation of the REA program, in no 
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way involving myself in any partisan 
politics or association with candidates 
for office. A second charge was the fact 
that I had had breakfast with some 
friends in Duluth, Minn., who were iden- 
tified in the paper as Republican officials. 

This incident occurred on my way to a 

power-use meeting at Grand Rapids, 

Minn. 

The charges were “laughed out of 
court” and dismissed and dropped. But 
in the hearing it was emphasized that the 
Administrator of the REA program was 
forbidden by law to participate in parti- 
san politics. Previous to that, legal 
counsel in the REA administration had 
advised me not to be involved in the 
political arena and I, as well as previous 
Administrators, religiously adhered to 
this policy, as had other Administrators 
before me. 

During the last campaign I noted in 
the press a news item that the REA Ad- 
ministrator would appear in Minnesota, 
in my district. I found it hard to believe. 
I wired him for confirmation. He re- 
sponded to the wire and appeared on 
television and radio with my opponent. 
I wish to make it very clear that I am not 
complaining about it, but I do feel that 
this change of policy should be made a 
matter of record so that the general pub- 
lic is aware of the fact that a new code of 
political conduct has been adopted for 
the head of REA. 

During the time that I served as Ad- 
ministrator, the only persons contacted 
for any political contributions were my- 
self and my deputy. People in the clas- 
sified service were not disturbed nor did 
we expect them to make any contribu- 
tions to political campaigns. This has 
also been changed and active, open so- 
licitation of funds did occur last winter. 

I felt these things were of great im- 
port and related them in a letter to the 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee, the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. Dawson], since a subcommittee of 
Government operations had conducted 
the hearings into my activities when I 
was Administrator. I include my letter 
to the chairman in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

Marcu 6, 1963. 

Hon. WILLIAM L. Dawson, 

Chairman, Government Operations Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: I feel that it is my duty 
to call to your attention, as chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee, some 
incidents which occurred in the 1962 elec- 
tion campaign involving the Administrator 
of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
as well as some practices that have occurred 
within the REA since election, which in my 
judgment are in violation of the law. 

First, I would like to refer to the Chudoff 
hearings of the 84th Congress which were 
conducted under the jurisdiction of the 
Government Operations Committee of which 
you are chairman. You will recall that at 
that time I was the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and we 
went through months of investigation in 
search of something that the Committee 
obviously never found. Among other things 
I was reminded by Mr. Chudoff that under 
the provisions of section 9 of the Rural 
Electrification Act I would be in violation if 
I engaged in political activity. On page 
1494 of the hearings appears a statement at- 
tributed to you: “Under the law he wasn’t 
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supposed to engage in politics” (referring 
to me, the then Administrator). 

The revealed the charges to be 
ridiculous and I will forever be grateful to 
you for the observation that you made at 
the hearings, “I think you are (a) good 
Administrator” ( „P. 1488). 

The incident that I would like to bring 
to your attention concerns the conduct of 
the present REA Administrator, Mr. Clapp. 
A newspaper article appeared in the Minne- 
sota papers reporting that Mr. Clapp would 
be campaigning in the Second District—my 
district—of Minnesota. We sent a wire to 
Mr. Clapp stating as follows: “Newspapers 
announce that you are touring Second Dis- 
trict next Monday with my opponent. 
Please verify by telegram to me.” Reply was 
received, “In answer to your inquiry I have 
been invited to come to Minnesota to assist 
in the campaign for the Democratic ticket. 
Will be in the Second District tomorrow.” 

Mr. Clapp did appear and toured the dis- 
trict with my opponent. His statements 
were used in newspaper articles in the dis- 
trict and he appeared on a television show 
with my opponent. 

I am not complaining about the fact that 
he opposed me, but I am complaining about 
the disservice to the REA program. He has 
departed from a long tradition in the ad- 
ministration of that program in which REA 
Administrators have never involved them- 
selves in partisan campaigns at any time. 
Obviously my vote majority did not suffer 
because of the Administrator’s activity, so 
there is no personal complaint as far as I 
am concerned. 

I was advised by counsel and by the staff 
when I came into REA that I should not 
involve myself in political activity and we 
religiously adhered to that policy as had other 
Administrators before me. This policy now 
seems to be out the window and a new policy 
seems to have developed, which in my judg- 
ment is detrimental to the program itself. 
If the Administrator's office is to be used as 
a partisan political instrument, it certainly 
follows that bipartisan support for the pro- 
gram would be damaged. 

In this context, another practice which has 
occurred in the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration should be brought to your atten- 
tion. While Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats have fund-raising dinners, and properly 
80, previously, in accordance with regulations, 
no one in the classified service was contacted 
for contributions within the agency. To my 
knowledge, the only persons who contributed 
from REA when I was there were myself and 
my deputy. 

In the Department of Agriculture, Rural 
Electrification Administration, there has 
been the policy as set forth in chapter 70, 
title 8, section 2, paragraph 2505 of the Ad- 
ministration Regulations and in Staff In- 
struction 690-3 that: 

“Lists of employees shall not be furnished 
to any person, organization, or firm except 
on written application showing the purpose 
for which such lists are to be used, and then 
only when the furnishing of such lists is in 
public interest. In determining the public 
interest involved, attention should be given 
to the purpose of the request and any in- 
terference with proper conduct of the public 
business which the preparation of the lists 
may entail. This limitation does not ex- 
tend to official publications or lists of offi- 
cials available for public use. Lists of em- 
ployees may not be furnished for purposes 
of political solicitation.” 

It has come to my attention that the 
Democratic National Committee contacted 
employees grade 13 and above after having 
obviously procured a list of REA employees 
by grade as well as addresses. Many of these 
were contacted in the agency by high offi- 
cials, including the Deputy Administrator. 

You can certainly understand the impli- 
cation of this. This had never happened 
before and such a policy is certainly not 
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conducive to good morale in the agency be- 
cause of the dissension and financial hard- 
ship that might result. The attention of 
the general public should be focused on such 
practices on the part of responsible public 
officials in a Government agency. 

I felt you should have this information 
and I would be interested in your opinions 
regarding the circumstances that I cite. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANCHER NELSEN. 


Chairman Dawson very kindly re- 
sponded to my letter, suggesting that it 
be referred to the proper legislative com- 
mittee. This I did, and the chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
referred it to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Freeman replied to Mr. 
CooLEY by letter dated May 28, 1963, 
stating as follows: 

[SEAL] 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. May 28, 1963. 
Hon. HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: Following receipt of 
your letter with its accompanying letters to 
you and to Congressman Dawson from Con- 
gressman ANCHER NELSEN, we have given 
thorough study to the questions raised by 
Mr. NELSEN. 

There has been an exchange of correspond- 
ence between Congressman NELSEN and REA 
Administrator Clapp on the subject of Mr. 
Clapp’s participation in the 1962 election 
campaign in Minnesota. 

Mr. Clapp has been active in the Demo- 
cratic Party in the midwest for a number of 
years. As a Presidential appointee, he is 
not subject to the Hatch Act. He did not 
travel to Minnesota last November at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

In his letter to Congressman Dawson, Mr. 
NELSEN makes reference to Section 9 of the 
Rural Electrification Act. This section, in- 
sofar as it is pertinent here, is as follows: 

“This act shall be administered entirely 
on a nonpartisan basis, and in the appoint- 
ment of officials, the selection of employees, 
and in the promotion of any such officials or 
employees, no political test or qualifications 
shall be permitted or given consideration, 
but all such appointments shall be given and 
made on the basis of merit and efficiency.” 

The activities of the REA Administrator 
cited by Mr. Nelson do not come within the 
terms of this provision. In view of the ex- 
press terms of the Hatch Act, there is no 
reason why Mr. Clapp should not partici- 
pate in political campaigns in the same man- 
ner as is authorized for other Federal offi- 
cers similarly employed. 

Each year employees of the Department 
of Agriculture apparently are solicited for 
contributions by the Republican National 
Committee and the Democratic National 
Committee. I have not been able to find 
any basis for the allegation that employee 
lists have been provided for any political 
party organization. 

We are returning the correspondence you 
called to our attention, and appreciate the 
opportunity to comment on these matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


I should emphasize at this point that 
at no time have I made the allegation 
that Mr. Clapp’s political activities in 
the campaign last fall constituted a 
violation of the Hatch Act. In my letter 
to Chairman Dawson, however, I did 
question the propriety of Mr. Clapp’s 
political activities in view of the tradi- 
tional nonpartisan conduct of previous 
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REA Administrators, who, including my- 
self, had been guided by the general 
nonpartisan tones set forth in section 
9 of the Rural Electrification Act. 

I feel that this change of policy should 
be noted and I feel it is a disservice to 
the REA program and will be damaging 
to its future stature by permitting its 
Administrator and its employees to be- 
come political implements rather than 
the devoted servants that they have been 
to the great program of rural electri- 
fication. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the remainder of the bill close in 45 min- 
utes, the last 5 to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Messrs. GROSS and COLLIER ob- 
jected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 

For loans in accordance with said Act, and 
for carrying out the provisions of section 7 
thereof, to be borrowed from the Secretary of 
the Treasury in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3(a) of said Act, as follows: 
Rural electrification program, $425,000,000, 
of which $150,000,000 shall be placed in re- 
serve to be borrowed under the same terms 
and conditions to the extent that such 
amount is required during the current fiscal 
year under the then existing conditions for 
the expeditious and orderly development of 
the rural electrification program; and rural 
telephone program, $70,000,000. 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BECKER: 
page 26, strike out lines 9 to 20, inclusive. 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, for 
many years, in my service in the House 
and for the past 10 years and this year— 
and I will certainly give the Members 
who are interested in economy a chance 
to vote for economy now—I have for the 
past 10 years made a very sincere effort 
that the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration borrowing be done at a cost that 
is paid by the Treasury in its borrowing; 
in other words, the going rate of interest. 
Unfortunately, for years the House has 
voted down this amendment. And then 
I introduced legislation, but, of course, 
that has not seen the light of day. Now, 
what I do under this amendment today 
is by the language used in the Appro- 
priations Committee report saying that 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
has now outlived its original intention; 
that 98 percent of the farms and rural 
areas of this country have been serviced 
by REA; that a good job has been done, 
and the loan program is no longer 
needed, All this amendment does is to 
strike out the $425 million of borrowing 
authority for REA. 

Now, why do I use the Committee on 
Appropriations report? In granting the 
requested loan authorizations, the Appro- 
priations Committee gave recognition to 
a widely expressed criticism of REA 
for its practice of advancing large vol- 
umes of electrical generation and trans- 
mission loans for the primary purpose of 
building new power generating plants. 


On 
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In granting the $425 million electri- 
fication loan authorization, the commit- 
tee provided that $150 million of the 
amount should be placed in a contingen- 
cy reserve—and that the contingency 
authorizations could be released “only 
after a further showing to the Bureau 
of the Budget that the program is being 
handled on a satisfactory basis and there 
is a substantial need for the additional 
funds.” 

Now, it must have taken considerable 
testimony to make the Committee on Ap- 
propriations write this restriction into 
the bill. They put a restriction on this 
for the first time, and I believe from 
further testimony they had very good 
reason to do so. 

Under those circumstances there would ap- 
pear to be a serious question as to whether 
some substantial part of the loan authoriza- 
tion should not in fact be denied—rather 
than merely being placed in a contingency 
reserve from which it might be released by 
the Bureau of the Budget. Facts bearing on 
this question include the following: Treas- 
ury funds are loaned to the rural electrifica- 
tion associations at a 2-percent interest 
rate—or approximately one-half of the cost 
to the Treasury of the borrowed funds. 
Hence the low-interest rate results in a sub- 
stantial cost item to the Government and in 
a substantial subsidy for REA generating 
plants. Electrical service already has been 
extended to approximately 98 percent of all 
farms in the United States. About four of 
every five new customers being added to the 
REA system are nonfarm power users today. 

Of the $425 million electrification loan au- 
thorization in this bill for 1964, $295 million 
has been earmarked for generation and 
transmission loans—thus carrying on the 
trend in recent years of committing the bulk 
of the loan funds to the construction of 
power generating plants ($125 million is 
earmarked for distribution system loans and 
$5 million for the strengthening of power 
loads). 


Let me quote this, if I may, and just 
listen to this language: 

In appearing before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee, REA spokesmen stated that 
they looked upon the availability of generat- 
ing and transmission loans, for the construc- 
tion of new generating plants as a desirable 
and proper “weapon” to be used by rural 
electrification associations in their negotia- 
tions with private power suppliers over prices 
to be charged for electrical energy. 


Imagine, this is the REA. Our money 
is being used as a weapon over the pri- 
vate industries from whom we are taking 
taxes, 

They further agreed that in evaluating the 
need for a new generating plant for which 
2-percent loans of public funds are being 
sought, they do not take into account meas- 
urements of interest and tax subsidies en- 
joyed by the REA system, as compared with 
privately owned power facilities. 


Without going through all of the rest 
of it with regard to any further genera- 
tion and transmission loan approval, I 
wish you would listen to this language: 

The Administrator should certify to the 
Secretary of Agriculture that each of these 
steps has been taken and that the private 
supplier has been given an opportunity to 
make the contract reasonable, specifying the 
details, for refusal or failure to do so. 


Nobody has been able to convince the 
REA of anything at any time, and cer- 
tainly a private producer of power just 
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cannot convince the REA that they can 
give the power. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. Briefly, yes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I would 
like to commend the gentleman for the 
statement he is making and advise him 
I have pending a bill which would re- 
quire the REA to pay the going rate of 
interest. I solicit his support and that 
of other Members. 

Mr. BECKER. In view of the fact 
that we cannot get that out I think we 
ought to knock it all out because we 
reached the point of no return and we 
have so many economy-minded Mem- 
bers with us today that this is a good 
opportunity to do a real job. 

As the gentleman pointed out, regard- 
ing the true economic cost of power by 
REA loans, if everything were taken into 
account, there would be few instances 
where such loans could be justified on 
the basis of cost. The economic cost of 
power by investor-owned utilities in- 
cludes the cost of interest, operating ex- 
penses, depreciation, and taxes, very 
little of which hits the REA. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 
this resolution and I think we could not 
only do a job for our economy but we 
could do a job for free enterprise in this 
country, the free enterprise system which 
is supporting the farm program and for 
the taxpayers of this country who have 
to foot the bill, and the private power 
industry that is paying hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in taxes into our Federal 
and State treasuries. I think it would 
be the proper time to strike this type of 
blow. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, 28 years of REA has 
caused a revolutionary change in Ameri- 
can farm life and unless you have wit- 
nessed this momentous change you do 
not have any deep realization of just 
what REA has meant to the American 
farmer and to the farm wife. 

I say to my friend, the distinguished 
gentleman from New York State, that his 
amendment reminds me of the little boy 
who caught the fish and he said to it, 
“Little fish, hold still; all I intend to do 
is gut you.” 

Mr. BECKER. That is right. 

Mr. NATCHER. And he admits that 
is what he wants to do. 

Mr. BECKER. No question about it. 

Mr. NATCHER. I say this to you, any 
bill that is presented to the Congress of 
the United States pertaining to REA goes 
either to the Committee on Agriculture, 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, or the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. These are out- 
standing committees in the House. They 
have outstanding members and out- 
standing chairmen. Why not come in 
through the front door and try to do 
what you hope to do, instead of coming in 
through the back door? Why not let 
your bill go to the proper committee, 
have hearings on it, and then have them 
decide what shall be done? 

I say to you that there is not a line in 
this bill that does more for the American 
farmer than REA. REA is one of the 
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great achievements of our present-day 
Government. 

An appropriation bill is not the ve- 
hicle to ride in this instance. Why not 
come in through the front door and do 
it according to House rules? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask every Member 
of this House to carefully consider this 
amendment, and to understand the in- 
tention of the gentleman who has offered 
it. Let us vote this amendment down. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be appropriate 
for this subject to go to the Government 
Operations Committee, upon which I 
happen to serve, because the Subcom- 
mittee on Natural Resources and Power 
has jurisdiction to investigate the subject 
of the economy and the efficiency of the 
agency which we are discussing here to- 
day, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. 

There also happens to be at the pres- 
ent time a conflict, an announced, well- 
known conflict, between the Federal 
Power Commission and the REA, both of 
which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Subcommittee on Natural Resources and 
Power of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Certainly I think it would be well for 
the Congress to consider whether or not 
the intent of Congress is being carried 
out by REA. We know perfectly well 
that in 1936 when this agency was cre- 
ated it was for the purpose of delivering 
electricity to the rural areas, to the farms 
of America. That function and purpose 
has been carried out. We know that 
there are now less than 3 percent of the 
farms which are not electrified. Most of 
the funds which are sought to be ap- 
propriated here are going to residential, 
industrial, and commercial areas, which 
certainly was not the intent of Congress. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. Does the gentleman 
know the rate of interest charged for 
REA loans at this time? 

Mr. McCLORY. The rate of interest 
is 2 percent. That is what the REA 
pays to the Government. But as I un- 
derstand it the Federal Government has 
to borrow this money at 4 percent in 
order to lend it to the REA at 2 percent. 
The REA co-ops then in turn compete 
with private enterprise. That is one of 
the subjects with which the Congress is 
concerned here today. 

However, I think the Members are 
concerned today with the entire function 
and existence of REA. Whether this is 
the proper approach, whether this is the 
time to do it, I do not know. There are 
various ways of approaching this prob- 
lem, and perhaps the Committee on 
Government Operations would be the 
best place for this to go. I requested 
the chairman of my subcommittee that 
we have a review there of the present 
operations of REA, but I am afraid we 
are going to wait a year before we get 
to that. Meanwhile, I suggest that this 
is a good amendment, this is a good 
start. 

You know, the Congress creates these 
agencies and it is very hard to abolish 
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them, but this is one whose functions 
ought to be terminated. Maybe, if REA 
had to charge interest at a rate equal 
to that which the Government pays 
there would not be this competitive ad- 
vantage which we are giving to the REA, 
and private enterprise would be able to 
fourish again. The administration has 
declared that is the main purpose of the 
tax bill, as I understand it, is to encour- 
age free enterprise in order to create 
more revenue. Here is a chance to co- 
ordinate REA’s activities with the an- 
nounced intent of the administration 
and give an assist to free enterprise here 
today. 

My position is borne out well in an 
editorial which appeared in the January 
12, 1963, issue of the Wall Street Journal 
to which I am calling the attention of 
the Members, as follows: 

THE DEADLY COMPETITOR 
The act of 1936 setting up the Rural Elec- 


trification tion authorized the 
agency to make loans for furnishing elec- 
tricity to- in rural areas.” How is 


it, then, that in the last few years five out 
of six new REA co-op customers haven't 
been truly rural at all, but commercial, in- 
dustrial and nonrural residential? 

For one thing, REA activities reflect the 
changing character of the Nation; farms are 
fewer, suburbs have sprawled out from the 
cities into once-rural lands, And REA Ad- 
ministrator Norman Clapp contends that a 
territory developed by a co-op “in good faith” 
when it was rural still is co-op territory 
even though today it may be a vast suburban 
or industrial complex. 

For another, as Hubert Kay notes in an 
article in the February Fortune magazine, 
the REA's co-ops have become increasingly 
aggressive in going after commercial-in- 
dustrial business. So much so that whereas 
it once used only 2.5 percent of its loans 
to build new generating plants and trans- 
mission lines it now uses over 16 percent. 
The REA system’s rapid growth as a power 
producer has further alarmed already skit- 
tish investor-owned power companies which 
see in REA an ever-expanding power grid 
with which they cannot forever compete. 

For the private utilities pay from 4 to 5 
percent for money they need to borrow; the 
co-ops have the use of Federal funds at 2 
percent (which the Government borrows at 
4 percent). Utilities pay out about 24 cents 
in taxes of each dollar received, including 13 
cents in Federal income tax; co-ops pay no 
direct Federal taxes at all and, as co-ops, 
enjoy preferred State and local tax treatment, 
And whereas companies are tightly regulated 
by State and Federal agencies, most. co-ops 
can set their own rates. So the co-ops’ com- 
petitive advantage is immense. 

Now there’s one fairly simple way to bring 
about competition on a more nearly equal 
basis. And that is to strip the REA co-ops of 
their protective mantle of subsidies and pre- 
ferments and thus force them to really com- 
pete with private companies, In short, make 
the REA pay its way in the marketplace. 

But as it is, the REA stands as an arche- 
type of a Government agency that not only 
refuses to die when no longer needed but 
also uses every unfair means available to 
kill off its investor-financed competition. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BECKER: On 


page 26, strike out lines 9 through 20, 
inclusive. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says his 
committee should look into this matter. 
I have never opposed any committee 
looking into these areas. I feel that 
they should. We have sought to call the 
attention of the Members of Congress to 
the fact that any changes in the basic 
law ought to be made by the legislative 
committee. What this does is strike out 
all funds for this great system and the 
electric cooperatives serving the coun- 
try. If you want to change it or let the 
private utilities do it, go to the legisla- 
tive committee and let them do it, but 
do not strike anything out of the bill 
here with regard to the existing situa- 
tion. With all deference to my colleague 
from New York, whom I have known a 
long time, I cannot believe he is serious 
about this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BECKER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Forp) there 
were—ayes 53, noes 140. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Micuen: On 


page 26, line 14, strike out $425 million and 
insert in lieu thereof $400 million. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, during 
the course of general debate we touched 
on this subject. I pointed out the bill 
that I had introduced today as a result of 
our being unable to do fully what I would 
have liked to do legislatively as an 
amendment to an appropriation bill. I 
am not going to take the time to go into 
that. Members will recall last year that 
we increased the Rural Electrification 
Administration $100 million. In other 
words, from $300 million to $400 mil- 
lion. This year the request was for an 
additional $25 million increase. I sub- 
mit to you that this is a good point to 
hold the line at last year’s level, at $400 
million as just a little warning from the 
House of Representatives to the adminis- 
tration downtown to take full cognizance 
of the manner in which the chairman in 
his report has outlined the deficiencies 
in this program. It is a strong report 
offered by the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTEN]. It is a good report. If 
they follow it to the letter we will have 
made some constructive progress. But 
I say that to implement that we could 
do very well here by holding the line, 
We are giving them plenty of money. 
This is not putting any limitation on 
generation and transmission. I would 
remind my colleagues that better than 
65 percent of the loans today are going 
for generation and transmission. My 
reasoning is this: 98 percent of the 
farms are electrified. They want a $25 
million increase. We only have 65 per- 
cent of the farms with telephone service, 
but we cut that down $10 million. This 
is the area where you ought to be making 
more progress to get more farms with 
telephones. One-third of the farms are 
without telephones. But we cut that 
back $10 million. I say if we can do it 
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in that area then a little $25 million gig 

is not going to hurt these folks down- 

town one bit. 

I want to refer to another area. You 
have the school milk program. With the 
increase in population, we held that at 
$100 million this year with no increase. 
It seems to me, that is good justification 
for holding the REA administration at 
$400 million. 

May I cite to you just a few of the 
examples that we touched on earlier of 
what has been done here. In the REA 
particularly with respect to the con- 
struction of generation and transmis- 
sion lines, I cited a case in Florida at the 
Eglin Air Force Base where the Air Force 
granted a contract to a cooperative to 
build parallel lines going up to Eglin Air 
Force Base. Why? Because the cooper- 
ative could get 2-percent money and 
with their taxes foregone could be the 
low bidder. Their mill rate, of course, is 
just a fraction under what private in- 
dustry can deliver it. So the cooperative 
gets the contract, and we have the Amer- 
ican taxpayers subsidizing in effect a 
cooperative to compete with private 
industry. 

In Gainesville, Ga., we have just been 
reminded in the last couple of days of a 
section 5 loan in a town where there are 
two packing plants run by private in- 
dustry. Just outside the town we see a 
section 5 loan for a third packing plant. 
Then the Small Business Administration 
comes in with an additional amount to 
put this third plant constructed with 
public funds in direct competition with 
private industry. 

I cited earlier examples of home loans 
made in the State of Iowa from funds 
from the general revenues of coopera- 
tives by the directors and officers of a 
co-op at 4 percent, when the co-op is 
getting money at 2 percent and the local 
banks obviously are making no other 
mortgage loans in those communities for 
as low as 4 percent. The Upshur loan 
which was made down in Texas was a 
generation and transmission loan under 
the third criteria with no justification 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in 
open testimony the Chairman of the 
Southwest Power Administration dis- 
closed that they could not possibly pro- 
duce power cheaper than private in- 
dustry could produce it in that area. 

Mr. Chairman, down in Arkansas, I 
have a letter from the power company 
down there showing and indicating that 
the first time they have ever had or could 
tell for sure what the REA proposed to 
generate and transmit its power for was 
by virtue of reading our hearings, be- 
cause everything else was so secret. The 
full text of the letter reads as follows 
and tells a vivid story: 

ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO., 
Little Rock, Ark., May 15, 1963. 

Hon. Jamie L. WHITTEN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Department oy 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN: Upon pub- 
lication of part IV of the hearings before 
your Subcommittee on Department of Agri- 
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culture Appropriations for 1964, Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. for the first time learned 
from information furnished by Mr. Norman 
Clapp, Administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, as reported on pages 
2478-2479 the estimated costs of power which 
were used as a basis for REA approval of a 
loan to the Arkansas Electric Cooperative 
Corp., for a 100,000-kilowatt steamplant and 
630 miles of transmission line. The infor- 
mation furnished by Mr. Clapp is that the 
estimated average cost of power from the 
REA generation and transmission facilities 
for the 10-year period 1966-75 delivered to 
the load centers of the member cooperatives 
is 7.42 mills per kilowatt-hour. The com- 
parative estimated cost of power from Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co. for the same 
period is reported as 7,81 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

We feel it is our duty to call to the atten- 
tion of you and your subcommittee mem- 
bers, and the Arkansas congressional delega- 
tion, the fact that the estimated cost of 
power from this company is grossly in error. 
Our rate schedule under which we already 
have eight 10-year contracts with rural elec- 
trie cooperatives in Arkansas is rate sched- 
ule 22-B. The basic rate therein provided 
is 6.67 mills per kilowatt-hour, subject to 
adjustments for changes in cost of fuel. 
Taking into account the expected increase 
in the cost of fuel through 1975, the average 
cost of power to rural electric cooperatives 
for the period 1966-75 based on this sched- 
ule is 6.92 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The Administrator reported that the justi- 
fication of the loan was a 10-year saving of 
$2,900,000 based on the 7.42 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour from the generation and trans- 
mission facilities as compared to 7.81 mills 
per kilowatt-hour from Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. When the correct figure of 6.92 
mills per kilowatt-hour is substituted for 
the erroneous 7.81 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
the alleged saving of $2,900,000 becomes a 
negative saving or an increased cost of 
$3,700,000. 

This should graphically illustrate the cry- 
ing need for some forum where these mat- 
ters can be aired prior to approval of loans, 
so that the overall public interest can be 
protected. In this case, it is quite obvious 
that almost $25 million of the taxpayers’ 
money has been approved for a loan on 
grossly erroneous figures. 

In the testimony which was presented to 
your subcommittee by Mr. H. F. Minnis, vice 
president of Arkansas Power & Light Co,, it 
was stated that on the basis of the best esti- 
mates we were able to work out without in- 
formation from REA, we believed that the 
rates available under our schedule 22-B rep- 
resented a lower cost of power than could 
be achieved through the proposed genera- 
tion and transmission facilities. The figures 
now made public by Administrator Clapp 
confirm this belief. 

Yours very truly, 
FLOYD W. LEWIS, 
Vice President. 


Mr. Chairman, I would urge the adop- 
tion of my amendment as a little token 
of our affection that we really mean 
business in the committee report. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, during the hearings on 
this bill we had a number of witnesses 
who appeared in behalf of the provisions 
of the bill concerning the REA. We had 
other witnesses who were critics of this 
program and they hoped a greater por- 
tion of the money would be stricken out 
of the bill. As the bill came to the Con- 
gress and as it was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, $75 million of 
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the authorization amount of $425 million 
was placed in a contingency fund. This 
contingency fund was developed and this 
program of placing a portion in a con- 
tingency fund was started by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, as the bill reached the 
Congress, $75 million of the $425 million 
was in a contingency fund. 

Well, after we had heard the witnesses 
on both sides our subcommittee recom- 
mended to the full Committee and the 
bill now comes to the floor with $150 mil- 
lion of the overall amount of $425 million 
in a contingency fund. 

Mr. Chairman, what does that mean? 
It means when a generation or trans- 
mission loan application is filed and is 
considered, then after the amount has 
been approved, the Administrator of the 
REA and the Department of Agriculture, 
would then make demand upon the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for a release of mis 
necessary money. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very fond of my 
able friend, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MıcHEL]. Isay this to the Members 
of the Committee, he is one of the able 
men in the House. He is one of the best 
members of our committee. But I say to 
you again, if you want to gut the entire 
program here is the place to start. 
Mr. Chairman, what did we do? We 
carried that amount up from $75 mil- 
lion, as my friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois, knows. We carried it up from 
$75 million to $150 million in the con- 
tingency fund. 

The REA program has been a success- 
ful program. Not one single generation 
or transmission loan has been made by 
the REA section of the Department of 
Agriculture that did not come within the 
provisions of the law. The REA division 
and the Department of Agriculture op- 
erates the same as it would if it were in 
a fishbowl from the standpoint of letting 
everyone know what is going on. 

I say to you today, if you want to 
destroy this program here is the place 
to start. 

Again I call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the fact if you 
want to change this program, why not 
introduce a bill and have it go to the 
proper legislative committee, ask for 
hearings and justify your position? 
Why come in here at the time we have 
an appropriation bill up for considera- 
tion and try to make law? That is what 
you are doing, In this instance you are 
not doing anything in the world but 
trying to destroy this program. 

If there is one program in this bill that 
means more to the American farmer 
than REA, I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment should 
be defeated. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Chairman, I want 
to subscribe to what the gentleman says 
in respect to changing organic law. 
That is what I have done by virtue of 
the bill I have introduced. But what 
my amendment calls for, and I am sure 
the gentleman will agree, is perfectly 
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within the rules and is done every day 
on appropriation bills. This would cut 
back the figure from $425 to $400 million. 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman in- 
troduced his bill today; is that correct? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. 

Mr. NATCHER, I know it will be as- 
signed to the proper committee, and 
after hearings I hope it comes to the 
floor of the House anc there let the 
House work its will. But I say again to 
the House, if you want to destroy this 
program, all you have to do is to start 
adopting amendments such as the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. I would have to differ 
with the gentleman on that. It is sim- 
ply a limitation on funds. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, normally I would, as 
many people from areas such as I rep- 
resent, be constrained not to speak on 
an agricultural appropriation bill. How- 
ever, in the instance of the question in- 
volved here, I feel that this is of deep 
concern not only to those of us who come 
from urban areas but those of us who 
believe in the free enterprise system. 
Today I am speaking for the free enter- 
prise system as it applies to the abuses 
that the REA has been guilty of in its 
competitive practices for a long time, 
practices that are being aided and 
abetted by Government programs. 

I invite the attention of the House, 
particularly you gentlemen from petro- 
leum-producing areas—I do not happen 
to be from one—that in the May 1963 
issue of the Rural Kentuckian magazine, 
the Henderson-Union REA Co-op ran 
this advertisement: 

We offer free electric water heaters to 
consumers building new homes, to consum- 
ers in existing homes that do not have a 
water heater, and to any consumer now using 
any type of water heater other than electric 
— wishes to install an electric water 

eater. 


Again, the Allmakee-Clayton Electric 
Cooperative, of Postville, Iowa, offers to 
pay consumers $5 to $50 for the instal- 
lation of certain appliances. While it 
might be argued that the funds for these 
programs come from the co-op’s gen- 
eral fund, nevertheless, their general 
funds are supported by the REA loans 
and REA lending makes it possible for 
the cooperative to carry on these pro- 
grams aimed at the destruction of pri- 
vate tax-paying enterprises. 

The REA’s are able to borrow 2 per- 
cent when the taxpayers of my district 
and every other district in this country 
are picking up a tab of 4 percent for the 
money that the REA's are using. 

I think it is high time that we realize 
what the original purpose of the REA 
was. For those of you who are not con- 
cerned with what happens to the free 
enterprise system, what I say will prob- 
ably have little or no effect on you. 

But for those of you who are con- 
cerned I say that we have reached the 
point, or we have long passed the point 
where we should permit the REA to con- 
tinue to operate with the tremendous ad- 
vantage it has directly in competition 
with private industry. 
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When the gentleman from Kentucky 
says there is a way to correct this thing, 
why come through the back door? He 
knows very well that any of this type of 
legislation that tried to find its way 
through the front door would find it 
locked and barred. Hence the only 
alternative, the only avenue open to 
many of us is just the avenue that we 
seek here today, and I assure the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that legislating on 
an appropriation bill, if that is what he 
calls these amendments, is certainly not 
@ new precedent on this floor. And, if 
that is the way it has to be done, if that 
is the only way that the voice of free 
enterprise can be heard, then for good- 
ness sake, let us go in the back door. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois is in line with what we do 
each year. If you read the report on 
which my name appears, you will see 
that the committee made every effort to 
see both sides of this problem and to 
set out to correct it. I have had assur- 
ances from the REA administration that 
they will abide by the directives of this 
committee. May I say further, that in 
connection with the hearings we con- 
cluded in our committee, we would put 
an additional $75 million that was in the 

in the contingency reserve. We 
did that for this reason. We, too, feel 
that perhaps they can get by with less 
money, but in case we are wrong, we 
fixed it so that they will have sufficient 
funds which they can release if neces- 
sary. 

I think we presented this matter where 
we will know what is going on. And, 
they will have to go to the private power 
companies and try to get a contract first 
before they will be able to go ahead and 
make loans. I think you should stand 
by the committee and defeat the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MICHEL) 
there were—ayes 84, noes 111. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BECKER: On 
page 26, line 14, strike out “$425,000,000" 
and insert “$275,000,000” and strike out all 
language thereafter on line 14 and all that 
follows to the word “and” on line 19. 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to take the 5 minutes, but first 
I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, if he would listen, that in my 
remarks on my original amendment I 
stated clearly and concisely that for 
years I have been trying to amend the 
authorization. bill in reference to the in- 
terest rate. I have introduced legisla- 
tion on that, but that legislation has 
never seen the light of day. If it is 
wrong to do this on the floor then I say 
it is about time that we changed the 
rules of the House of Representatives 
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and prohibited amendments on the 
floor. Then we would not have an op- 
portunity to come in the back door, and 
this being the greatest representative 
body in the world, would be destroyed. 
As I say, this is the method we are forced 
to use today, not because we want to, 
but we have no alternative. I would 
like to remind the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky of that fact because he used that 
argument twice, both with respect to my 
amendment and with respect to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Il- 
linois, 

This amendment is very clear. It is 
a very simple one. I think it is prac- 
tically amended by the Committee on 
Appropriations in its own language, in 
its own report, in reference to the $150 
million, and why they are in a very slight 
sort of way locking it up with only the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 
If the Committee on Appropriations has 
such reservations as to the proper use 
of these moneys, I would say this: I do 
have faith in the Committee on Appro- 
priations and there will be supplemental 
appropriation bills later on and next 
year. I say this: If we do what the 
Appropriations Committee suggests and 
cut out the $150 million and reduce it 
to the $275 billion, then if they find in 
the future or next year that the REA is 
doing a proper job in their judgment 
and is living up to the rules and regula- 
tions then they can come in with a sup- 
plemental appropriation and ask for the 
funds they might need. 

That is the extent of my amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, and I sincerely hope this 
will carry. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that the ma- 
jority of our subcommittee felt we should 
spell out how to handle these things as 
we see them and give them time in which 
to do it. His amendment would cut it 
down in advance of correcting these 
things. Since the House was against 
the amendment which would have cut 
$25 million, certainly I hope you will 
stand by us on this amendment which 
will give us and the administration a 
chance to work this out. I hope you 
will defeat the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BECKER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RURAL RENEWAL 

For necessary expenses, including admin- 
istrative expenses, in carrying out rural re- 
newal activities under section 32(e) of title 
III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, $1,000,000. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PLT: On page 
27, strike out line 16 through line 20, 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would strike $1 million to 
initiate the rural renewal program un- 
der section 32(e) of title ILI of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 
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Mr. Chairman, in considering H.R. 
6754, the agricultural appropriation bill 
before us today, the question arises as to 
just how far the administration is pre- 
pared to go in furthering socialization— 
or, if you prefer what is supposed to be a 
less obnoxious term—the nationalization, 
of the agricultural industry. 

Since the inception of the price sup- 
port program, the Department of Agri- 
culture has employed every artificial 
device that socialistic-minded bureau- 
crats could dream up, in order to man- 
age the Nation’s farmers and control 
their capacity to produce, with a con- 
spicuous lack of success. 

Now, a new project is in prospect, to 
further burden and harass private enter- 
prise. The Department of Agriculture is 
implementing a so-called rural renewal 
program designed to convert farmland 
into recreation land, for the purpose of 
increasing the income of family-sized 
farms and take acreage out of produc- 
tion. In this connection, it is looking 
for farms to use as pilot projects and 
there is $1 million in this bill to start the 
program. Under the program, the Gov- 
ernment would assist the land-use con- 
version with a cost-sharing plan. If the 
pilot program is successful—that is, as 
far as the Government is concerned— 
farmers would be eligible to take part in 
a government cost-sharing program, 
which would in effect mean that the 
Government would pay 50 percent of the 
cost of developing the different types of 
recreational facilities on farmlands. 

On the surface, this sounds pretty 
good, as do many of these dream pro- 
grams. However, let us examine this 
project in practice. One of my constitu- 
ents, an attorney in Seattle, Wash., rep- 
resents a small family corporation orga- 
nized about 4 years ago. The business 
of the corporation is located on land in 
Maple Valley, just a few miles south of 
Seattle. The family, which formerly 
farmed the land, incorporated and estab- 
lished a business which consists of a 
semi-dude-ranch operation, including 
swimming, picnic facilities, barn dance 
facilities, horseback riding facilities and 
related outside games and recreational 
activities, available to groups and others 
desiring these accommodations. 

This purely private enterprise, owned 
and operated by “old frontiersmen,” 
after some difficult times is at last get- 
ting on its feet financially. It is capital- 
ized at $120,000, unsubsidized by any 
Federal funds and totally owned by 
members of the family. 

Imagine, if you will, the consternation 
of this corporation when it learned that 
two of the pilot projects being considered 
by the Department under the new pro- 
gram are both in the Maple Valley area, 
and one of these projects involves land 
immediately contiguous to and adjoining 
the property upon which the corporation 
maintains its facilities. This operation 
would include facilities substantially 
identical to those of the private corpo- 
ration, with the addition of an artificial 
fish lake and fish-rearing pond. It goes 
without saying that the private corpora- 
tion is not very enthusiastic at. the 
prospect of a Government-subsidized 
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competitor adjoining its facilities, or 
anywhere else in the general area. 

Mr. Chairman, I have lived in King 
County all my life and I have never 
heard of any subsidized agricultural sur- 
plus crops being grown in this rural area 
immediately adjacent to Seattle except 
perhaps milk. Consequently, if the pur- 
pose of this program is to take acreage 
out of production, it is hard for me to 
understand why pilot projects are even 
being considered in this area. Here is 
a case in point where a privately fi- 
nanced enterprise is faced with ruina- 
tion by having to compete with a Gov- 
ernment-subsidized competitor, financed 
by the use of funds our Government 
must obtain from their children and 
mine and generations yet to come. 

In my judgment, it is high time that 
these pie-in-the-sky schemes are jetti- 
soned and that the Department of Agri- 
culture implement steps for an orderly 
return to the free enterprise system of 
our forefathers. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation was 
adopted by the Congress. It was en- 
acted into law. It is a new program. 
The committee has held the funds to a 
minimum in order to get started on the 
program. 

But when Congress enacts a law we 
feel we should not exercise the power of 
veto. If the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted, that is what it would amount 
to. It is related to kindred programs 
that have been passed heretofore. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PELLY. I would say to the Chair- 
man of the subcommittee that the Ap- 
propriations Committee rightfully did 
not exercise the power of veto and I 
applaud them for it. But I think the 
House should work its will and, therefore, 
I hope it will approve the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am glad the gentle- 
man has made his position clear, as it 
agrees with mine. I say that the amend- 
ment in effect would veto the program 
that was enacted into law. Our sub- 
committee did not feel that we should 
do that. I hope the Committee will sup- 
port our committee’s position and sup- 
port the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Petty) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 606. Not less than $1,500,000 of the 
appropriations of the Department for re- 
search and service work authorized by the 
Acts of August 14, 1946, July 28, 1954, and 
September 6, 1958 (7 U.S.C. 427, 1621-1629; 
42 U.S.C. 1891-1893), shall be available for 
contracting in accordance with said Acts. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: Page 33, 


immediately after line 12, add the following 
new section: 
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“Sec. 607. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated by this Act shall be used to conduct or 
assist in conducting any program (including 
but not limited to the payment of salaries, 
administrative expenses, and the conduct of 
research activities) related directly or in- 
directly to the establishment of a national 
service corps or similar domestic peace corps 
type of program.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is similar to the one I offered 
to H.R. 5888, the Labor-HEW appropria- 
tion bill, and which was agreed to. It 
would prohibit the use of funds appropri- 
ated in this bill for any activities—includ- 
ing the payment of salaries—of the so- 
called Domestic Peace Corps study group. 

It may seem strange that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would have any 
connection with a domestic peace corps, 
but I can assure my colleagues that the 
Department has in fact been involved in 
this deal. 

According to the Comptroller General 
of the United States, in a letter to the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Devine], employees of the Department 
of Agriculture have served as members 
of the so-called study group staff. One, 
a GS-15, served on a full-time basis for a 
period of 1% months. 

In addition, the Department trans- 
ferred to the study group $1,500 to help 
meet the expenses of the group. 

As I have contended in the past, the 
activities of the study group are being 
conducted without specific authority 
from Congress and I urge adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to say 
that I find myself in disagreement with 
one of my friends. I say to you quite 
frankly that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa is one of the great Mem- 
bers of this House. 

There is no provision in this bill con- 
taining any funds for this purpose. I say 
to you quite frankly this amendment 
should be defeated for this reason. We 
go right back to the same discussion we 
have had on several other amendments. 
If the Department of Agriculture de- 
cides at any time in the future to in- 
clude such language, it should be strick- 
en out, and they should go to the legis- 
lative committee. 

As I understand the amendment that 
has been offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa, it provides that 
no part of the funds appropriated in this 
bill in its entirety shall be used for the 
purpose that he expressed. Mr. Chair- 
man, let us let the legislative committees 
decide these matters. The appropria- 
tions bill is not the proper vehicle. This 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to my friend 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, It is true, is it not, that 
there were no funds in last year’s bill for 
this purpose? 

Mr. NATCHER. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Yet funds were used for 
this purpose without any delegation of 
authority on the part of the Congress at 
all. Is that not true? 
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Mr. NATCHER. I say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa that if any 
funds were used for this purpose, cer- 
tainly they were not used with the con- 
currence of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. GROSS. Still, they were used. 

Mr. NATCHER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I think the legislative com- 
mittee is the proper place for that to be 
considered. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the position of my colleague 
from Kentucky in opposition to this 
amendment. Certainly the Committee 
does not have authority to prohibit what 
is not authorized. There is no author- 
ization in the bill and no money in the 
bill for such purpose. I would say to 
my friend who offered the amendment 
that I do not know that it serves any 
purpose to prohibit that which is not 
authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 119, noes 99. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: Page 
33, after line 12, insert the following: 

“Sec. 607. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay the salary of any 
officer or employee who negotiates agree- 
ments or contracts or in any other way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, performs duties or func- 
tions incidental to supporting the price of 
Upland Middling Inch cotton at a level in 
excess of 30 cents a pound.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment, but I will reserve the point 
of order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi reserves the point of 
order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislative history of the agricultural act 
of 1958 applied to cotton as well as to 
feed grains and very clearly indicated 
a gradual but steady stepdown in the 
level of price supports for cotton. 

Secretary Freeman when taking office 
immediately raised the level of price 
supports in direct contradiction of the 
intent of the legislative act of 1958. He 
continued the price supports at this ex- 
cessive level. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is simply to withhold funds for 
payment to any officers or employees of 
the department who would be entering 
into contracts or agreements providing 
for this unrealistic price support of more 
than 30 cents per pound for upland Mid- 
dling inch cotton. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for the 
amendment on the basis of that argu- 
ment. One of the reasons we had the 
supplemental appropriation bill for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation earlier 
this year was because the price supports 
for cotton had been set at an unrealistic 
level. I would also like to mention to 
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those who may not have been in the 
Chamber earlier today that I had made 
a unanimous consent request to return 
to the language on page 17 of this bill. 
That request was objected to so my point 
of order was not disposed of by the 
Chair. I had wished at that time to 
point out that we are being asked today 
to legislate a new type cotton subsidy 
program in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. That is the point I 
wanted to ask the gentleman about. 
What effect would the gentleman’s 
amendment have? What effect would 
the gentleman’s amendment have on the 
Cooley bill which has recently been re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture 
in respect to domestic cotton? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture. 
The committee, after long consideration 
and considerable delay in trying to get 
enough votes to pass it, did pass out the 
bill. That was some time ago. The bill 
has not been brought to the floor of the 
House, I think for the very plain reason 
that it is of such a controversial charac- 
ter that it proposes a new type cot- 
ton subsidy very similar to the action 
proposed in this language which appears 
on page 17 of the bill. I do not believe 
it could pass. I think the Members of 
this body should know that they are 
being asked to pass a bill today which in- 
cludes language which could inaugurate 
the very same type of unwise subsidy pro- 
gram as embodied in the so-called Cooley 
bill. 


Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note 
that in the committee report there was 
reference to the fact—I will read the 
exact wording of the report which ex- 
plained the need for the $25 million 
which is provided for on page 17 of this 
bill. It says: 

For example, an increased consumption of 
1 million bales of cotton alone could save 
the taxpayers some $30 million. 


Mr. Chairman, it just happens that 
a bale of cotton weighs 500 pounds. Five 
cents has been talked about as a compro- 
mise mill subsidy to meet this disparity 
which they have with foreign mills. Five 
cents times 500 pounds come out at $25 
a bale. Then, $25 a bale times 1 million 
bales, as mentioned in the committee 
report, comes out precisely at $25 mil- 
lion as provided in the language of the 
bill on page 17 thereof. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would 
like to renew my unanimous-consent re- 
quest that we return to the language on 
page 17, line 5, and make a point of order 
against the language beginning with the 
word “and”, and all that follows to the 
period on line 11, on the ground that it is 
1 on a general appropriation 
bi 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 
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Mr. QUIE. In regard to the so-called 
Cooley bill is it not true that in the 
Cooley bill there is provision that price 
supports can be dropped down to 30 cents 
and a direct payment be made on the 
first 15 bales of cotton of 10 percent? 
It does the same thing as the gentleman 
seeks to do in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The effect of my 
amendment would be to require that no 
salaries be paid to officers or employees 
who would negotiate contracts or agree- 
ments which would support upland Mid- 
dling inch cotton in excess of 30 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to speak on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
press his point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will not press it for 
the moment and yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. JONES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has indicated he desires 
to be heard on the point of order which 
has not been made. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order, if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order on the basis 
that the prohibition that would be set 
up here would require new duties to be 
performed in determining who negoti- 
ates, whether their actions constitute 
negotiations, or whether their actions in 
any of these particulars are in such a 
manner as to have their salaries not 
paid, particularly in view of other laws 
which require that employees of the Fed- 
eral Government be paid certain speci- 
fied sums. 

Mr. Chairman, it does call for new 
duties and there is no limitation in its 
entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. Jones] desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I desire to 
be heard, Mr. Chairman, on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
be pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Missouri on the pending point of order, 
and then will take up the point of order 
of the gentleman from Missouri when we 
dispose of this matter. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KEOGH). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


FINDLEY] has offered an amendment 
which provides for the insertion of a new 
section, which amendment provides in 
words that none of the funds provided 
in the pending bill shall be used to pay 
the salary of any officer or employee who 
does certain things. 

In the opinion of the Chair, that con- 
stitutes within the rules of the House a 
limitation on the funds being appro- 
priated and is a proper form of limita- 
tion. Therefore, the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the record will show 
that most of the witnesses who testified 
before the legislative Committee on Agri- 
culture recommended that price support 
levels be reduced to the amount that is 
in the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The point I would like to make to the 
House here at the present time is that 
the agricultural laws are very complex. 
If we offhand here try to change those 
laws, laws which require that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on or before a cer- 
tain date announce price support levels, 
it could hurt many people throughout 
the United States who have entered into 
contracts based on those announcements 
which are a part of the law. This 
amendment, if adopted, would seriously 
affect the business relationship of many 
people throughout the United States who 
are not farmers. 

May I say again, the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee supported 
the price support level, so I am told. 

Here is the main reason I oppose the 
amendment. This does not say they shall 
not go ahead and carry out the law as 
they have. These employees of the De- 
partment are required to carry out the 
law and the orders of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who heretofore has adopted 
price supports. All this says is “You are 
not going to get paid.” 

I respectfully submit that when a man 
is carrying out the dictates of the law, as 
he is required to do, you should not deny 
him his salary. That is what the amend- 
ment would do. 

I trust the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say first of all that the lan- 
guage of this bill is such that it would 
require that the Secretary of Agriculture 
himself could not be paid if he was a 
party to a contract or agreement which 
provided for price supports for cotton in 
excess of 30 cents. So, it seems to me 
that the point raised by the chairman 
of the subcommittee just now is com- 
pletely irrelevant. The important thing 
is that we get cotton back on the right 
track. It has clearly been on the wrong 
track for the past 2 years. On the very 
day that the Committee on Agriculture 
was to take final action on a cotton bill 
earlier this year, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture announced a renewal of the un- 
realistic level of 32.5 cents a pound. This 
was in direct contradiction of the legisla- 
tive intent of the 1950 act. Secretary 
Freeman's action has gotten cotton into 
deeper trouble. This amendment is one 
way of getting the program back on the 
right track. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FINDLEY) there 
were—ayes 105, noes 131. 
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So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Krocu, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 6754) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with an amendment, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and the 
amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Micret moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 288, nays 79, not voting 65, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 72] 

YEAS—288 
Abbitt Ashley Bass 
Abele Ashmore Bates 
Abernethy Auchincloss Beckworth 
Adair Avery Belcher 
Addabbo Ayres Bennett, Fla. 

bert Baker Bennett, Mich, 

Anderson Baldwin 
Andrews Barrett Betts 
Arends Barry Blatnik 


Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton, 
Oliver P. 
Bonner 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 


Harris 


Harsha 
Harvey, Ind. 
Hays 

Healey 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holland 
Horan 
Horton 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ichord 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Joelson 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 


Kastenmeier 
Keogh 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kunkel 

Kyl 


Marsh 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 

Meader 
Miller, Calif. 
Milis 
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Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 
Price 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
Reid, III. 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reifel 
Reuss 
Rich 
Riehlman 
Roberts, Tex. 
0 


Rodin 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Tex. 


Sullivan 


Mosher 
Norblad 
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O’Brien, N.Y. Schenck Utt 
Osmers Schneebell Van Pelt 
Pelly Schweiker Wallhauser 
Pike Senner Weaver 
Pillion S Whalley 
Pool Smith, Calif. Widnall 
Rhodes, Ariz. Snyder Wilson, Bob 
Robison Stinson Wydler 
Rogers, Fla. Taft Wyman 
Rumsfeld Teague, Calif. Younger 
Saylor Tollefson 
NOT VOTING—65 
Aspinall Hagen, Calif. Powell 
Baring Hall Rains 
Battin Halleck Rhodes, Pa. 
Bell Harvey, Mich. Rivers, Alaska 
Bolling Hawkins Rivers, S. C. 
Brock Hébert Roberts, Ala. 
Buckley Kee Roybal 
Clausen Kelly Ryan, Mich. 
Colmer Kilburn St Germain 
Dawson Kirwan Scott 
Dent Lindsay Shelley 
er Long, La. Sheppard 

Edmondson Long, Md. Skubitz 
Edwards McLoskey Staggers 
Elliott MacGregor Thompson, La. 
Fino Mailliard Thompson, N.J. 
Fogarty Matthews Trimble 
Foreman Miller, N.Y Udall 
Forrester Montoya Van Deerlin 
Fulton, Pa. Morris Westland 
Gill Morrison Wilson, 
Gubser Murphy, II. Charles H. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. MacGregor for, with Mr. Foreman 
against. 


Mr. Skubitz for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 
Mr. Elliott for, with Mr. Fino against. 
Mr. Hall for, with Mr. McLoskey against. 
Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. 
Brock against. 
Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Fulton of Penn- 
sylvania against. 
Mr. Sheppard for, with Mrs. Dwyer against. 
Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Lindsay against. 
Mr. Aspinall for, with Mrs. Kelly against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Gill with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Clausen. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Montoya. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Hawkins. 

Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. Long 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Thompson 
of New Jersey. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Charles H. Wilson. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Van Deerlin. 

Mr. Matthews with Mr. Hagen of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Forrester. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Baring. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 3 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


THREAT OF VIOLENCE HANGS 
OVER THE COUNTRY’S RACE 
RELATIONS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that objection was made to my unani- 
mous consent request that I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes this afternoon, as I wanted to 
speak at even greater length on a prob- 
lem that should be of great concern to 
all of us—the double standard being ap- 
plied in connection with this country’s 
racial problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the threat of violence 
hangs over the country’s race relations— 
from Washington to Los Angeles and 
from Florida to Chicago. Those who 
have attempted to place all blame for 
the Nation’s racial problems on the peo- 
ple of the South now find themselves 
trying to account for mob-inspired race 
chaos in their own communities. 

To be sure, it was not difficult for pur- 
ported political and sociological experts 
to find explanations and to place blame 
when ham, Ala., and Jackson, 
Miss., were the only centers for the ac- 
tivity of race agitators. The task has 
become more difficult, however, since 
Negro mobs in Philadelphia in recent 
weeks have defied law-enforcement au- 
thorities, and Los Angeles, advertised as 
a model city for equal treatment of the 
races, has been pinpointed for mass Ne- 
gro demonstrations. The truth of the 
matter is that if the political and socio- 
logical experts on race relations were 
honest in their assessment of the current 
national crisis, they would necessarily 
lay a large share of the blame at their 
own feet. 

The country is now beginning to pay 
for the gross error of seeking answers 
to problems in human race relations 
through legislation and court fiat. His- 
tory and national experience should have 
warned that legislation and court order 
is no answer to the racial problem. Yet, 
spurred on by political opportunists and 
social theorists, the Nation embarked on 
a course which has now resulted in a 
racial crisis of the first magnitude. 

Incredibly, the proponents of the legis- 
late-and-regulate school of race relations 
are now seeking to compound their orig- 
inal mistake. In response to growing 
racial tensions, we are now being urged 
to enact more extensive legislation gov- 
erning national race relations. And our 
courts are weekly issuing orders, direc- 
tives, and regulations regarding an ever- 
increasing area of race problems. 

Evidence mounts daily, however, that 
the Nation’s race problems cannot be 
solved by court order and legislative fiat. 
The time has therefore come for all 
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Americans—white and Negro alike—to 
take a fresh and realistic view of the 
status of our country’s race relations. 

It should be made clear that the Amer- 
ican Negro cannot hope to improve per- 
manently his status or insure a better 
life for his children by following the 
leadership of those who urge mob action 
or violence. What has been described 
as racism-in-reverse—the preaching of 
race hatred of whites by Negroes—is cer- 
tainly one of the underlying elements in 
the race demonstrations the country has 
witnessed in recent weeks, from Bir- 
mingham to Philadelphia. 

NAACP and CORE leaders, by encour- 
aging Negro mob action against com- 
munity authority, fan the flames of this 
race hatred. It is but a short step from 
the violent demonstrations which took 
place in Nashville and Philadelphia, to 
the racist doctrine of the Black Muslim 
leader, Malcolm X, who is quoted as tell- 
ing a Washington Negro audience: 


We need some Mau Mau and Pogo action 
here. 


The inevitable result of Negro resort 
to force and violence can only be the set- 
back of America’s 16 million Negro citi- 
zens in their quest for improved status. 
For the spread of racial unrest—from 
city to city and area to area—repre- 
sents a threat to the security of the 
Nation in an hour when hostile interna- 
tional forces are poised to take advan- 
tage of our every weakness. The present 
administration invites national tragedy 
when it moves slowly to recognize this 
threat, and when its only response to 
massive civil insurrection on the part of 
the Negro is to request additional civil 
rights legislation. 

This administration has not hesitated 
to use troops in Mississippi, and to 
threaten the use of troops in my native 
State of Alabama. Yet, to date the ac- 
tions and statements of the Kennedy 
administration have encouraged rather 
than discouraged Negro extremists who 
seek to disrupt and paralyze national and 
community life. 

A realistic view of race relations in 
America today finds that while there is 
growing demand for so-called civil rights 
among Negro leaders, these same leaders 
do little to shoulder the weight of civil 
responsibilities. Those few Negroes who 
have come forward to point out that 
their race must assume a greater re- 
sponsibility toward reducing criminality 
and social delinquency have been re- 
pudiated by the NAACP, CORE, and 
other extremist race groups. 

For example, following the Thanks- 
giving Day violence at Washington, D.C., 
Stadium, some Negroes warned that the 
primary burden for preventing future 
violence in this city rests upon the shoul- 
der of Negro leadership. Unfortunately, 
these voices went unheeded, drowned out 
by NAACP accusations that the blame 
for racial violence in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal rests with the white community alone. 
This refusal on the part of Negro groups 
to assume civil responsibilities—and this 
blame of the white citizens for every 
problem of the Negro community—is the 
essence of racism in reverse. 

In the final analysis, there can be no 
civil rights without civil responsibilities, 
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for any citizen—white or Negro. Negro 
extremist leadership seeks to maintain 
its own power by demanding rights while 
ignoring responsibilities. We find pur- 
ported leaders among Negroes recently 
informing a high Government official 
that, in their opinion, American Negroes 
would not fight to defend this country 
from the threat of communism in the 
hemisphere. And, American Negroes 
are now being asked by their extremist 
leaders to identify their own aspirations 
with those of Negroes of Africa—a pure 
racist appeal that can hardly be of long- 
range benefit to American Negroes. 

Understand, I am not speaking here 
of the Black Muslim movement alone, 
but of so-called authoritative spokesmen 
for the Negro community. Only last 
December an American Negro Leader- 
ship Conference on Africa was held at 
Columbia University, at which confer- 
ence Dr. Martin Luther King, Roy Wil- 
kins of the NAACP, and James Farmer of 
CORE and some 50 other American Ne- 
groes met to develop and recommend a 
program for the U.S. Government to fol- 
low in our African relations. 

Considering the fact that King, Wil- 
kins, Farmer, and others of the group are 
constantly clamoring for greater at- 
tention to the problems of American 
Negroes on the part of the white com- 
munity, it is hypocritical that these 
people, when they met in New York in 
December, gave their attention to US. 
foreign policy problems concerning 
Africa. Why Africa? Why not this 
country’s foreign policy problems on 
southeast Asia or in Latin America, 
where aggressive communism is on the 
move? It is difficult to explain this em- 
phasis on African affairs by the NAACP, 
CORE, and Martin Luther King on any 
basis other than pure racism. There- 
fore, we see that American Negro lead- 
ership today is operating on a double- 
standard in many ways. 

They demand that certain laws, which 
serve their purposes, be upheld—while 
also demanding the right to defy what- 
ever laws displease them. They call 
for law and order—and for Government 
repression of those who oppose their 
aims. But they call for actions leading 
to violence—and mob rule—whenever it 
serves their purposes. 

Second, we find that extremist Negro 
leadership operates on a double-stand- 
ard regarding the emphasis of racism 
itself. They deplore and protest refer- 
ences to race—to the point of repression 
of literature, art and music—when these 
references do not pass the NAACP cen- 
sorship board. Yet they make a direct, 
blatant appeal to the American Negroes 
on purely racist grounds when it serves 
their objectives. 

And what, may we ask, are these ob- 
jectives? Equality, as they claim—or 
special privilege? Is it not legitimate 
to ask whether, if this leadership truly 
sought the equal rights they purport to 
seek, some part of their efforts would 
not go toward helping America’s Negroes 
to help themselves? 

The double standard then is the sa- 
lient feature of American race reiations 
today. It is practiced by Negro leader- 
ship—and it is unfortunately reflected 
in the policies of the Federal Govern- 
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ment. Expedient politics today finds 
the Federal Government moving with 
armed force into sovereign American 
States supposedly to preserve law, order, 
and constitutional rights. But what of 
law, order, and the constitutional rights 
of the citizens of Washington, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and other communities 
threatened with mob violence inspired 
by the racist appeals of Negro extrem- 
ists? The Federal Government has 
shown no inclination to assist the forces 
of law and order in maintaining the con- 
stitutional rights of the citizens of these 
communities. Instead, Federal troops 
are poised at this very moment to move 
into Alabama—not to put down lawless 
mobs—but to throttle the assertion of 
sovereign State rights by the duly con- 
stituted authorities of that State. Per- 
haps considering this double standard, 
practiced by American Negro leaders 
and our own Government, the Prime 
Minister of Uganda was encouraged to 
speak out last week on the current racial 
crisis in this country—in what surely 
must be the year’s prize application of a 
double standard in considering racial 
problems. Hear what Prime Minister 
Obote of Uganda, meeting with other 
African leaders in Addis Abada, had to 
say to the President of the United States: 

Mr. President, the ears and eyes of the 
world are concentrated on events in Alabama, 
and it is the duty of the free world and 
more so of the countries that hold themselves 
up as leaders of that free world to see that 
all of their citizens, regardless of the color 
of their skins, are free. 


Noble sentiments indeed coming as 
they do from the Prime Minister of 
Uganda, a country that, as of December 
1962 has refused even to sign the United 
Nations’ Convention on the Abolition of 
Slavery at a meeting occurring in the 
capital of another country that also re- 
fuses to sign this Convention. Well 
might the Prime Minister of Uganda di- 
rect his attention to concern for human 
freedom in his own country and those of 
his African neighbors. 

In this regard, I was impressed by a 
recent article by Dr. Russell Kirk, on 
the subject of international hypocrisy in 
the field of race relations. Dr. Kirk 
takes dead aim at the double standard 
applied to this field when he writes: 

Nearly all the talk of Africans and Asiatics 
resenting racial discrimination in America 
is hypocrisy and nonsense, For nearly every 
one of the emerging nations or new members 
of the UN engages in forms of discrimination 
far more severe than anything encountered 
in these United States. 


Dr. Kirk goes on to say that, consider- 
ing the treatment of non-Moslems in the 
Middle East, the existence of serfdom 
and slavery in Abyssinia and other Afri- 
can nations, and the treatment of racial 
minorities in Indonesia, “it is improba- 
ble that the ruling cliques of Asiatic and 
African states are seriously concerned 
over the difficulties of some colored 
Americans in being served at depart- 
ment store lunch counters.” 

When they talk the language of a holier- 
than-thou attitude in racial relationships— 

Writes Dr. Kirk— 


it is only because they resent American 
power—or hope to extract something more 
in the way of American aid. 
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Dr. Kirk, a nonsoutherner, reflects a 
growing awareness on the part of Amer- 
icans everywhere that the greatest dan- 
ger this country faces today in the area 
of race relations stems from the hypo- 
critical double standard applied to the 
problem not only in Addis Abada, but 
unfortunately, among extremist Negro 
leaders and political opportunists in our 
own country. We can only hope that 
the American people—including the 
mass of American Negroes—recognize 
and act upon this danger before it cul- 
minates in national tragedy. 


CIVIL RIGHTS OR CIVIL WRONGS 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that there is 
more behind the administration current 
agitation for minorities, than the protec- 
tion of civil rights. Under the banner of 
a good cause, certain self-appointed 
minority group leaders and some officials 
of the administration are perpetrating 
civil wrongs and are, in fact, making 
statements and enforcing action which 
will create racial tensions where none 
exist and set back progress already made 
in guaranteeing the rights of all our peo- 
ple, including minority groups. 

I call attention particularly to what 
has happened in Dallas, Tex., the district 
I have the honor to represent here in 
Congress, in the past few days. 

Upon direct orders from Washington 
in keeping with the President’s order to 
advance Negro employees without regard 
to civil service procedures, three em- 
ployees of the Dallas Post Office were 
given supervisory positions. In a letter 
of protest which I received this morning 
from the president of the Dallas local of 
the United Federation of Postal Clerks, it 
was pointed out that some 400 employees 
are presently on the supervisors promo- 
tion register in Dallas and that the reg- 
ister was completely disregarded in the 
announced promotions, one man being 
No. 54 and the other two considerably 
farther down the list. 

This action has created a demoralizing 
effect among the postal workers in Dallas 
and has created tensions which hereto- 
fore did not exist. It is my sincere belief 
that Federal employees of all races and 
religions and national origins should be 
treated with justice and fairness. For 
many years every national administra- 
tion has carefully observed civil service 
procedures in hiring Federal employees 
and in making promotions, until the ad- 
vent of the Kennedy administration. 
Now, in a direct appeal to racial prej- 
udice and in an effort to submit to threats 
of violence, the administration has or- 
dered that civil service procedures be 
ignored and promotions made strictly on 
the basis of race. 

Mr. Speaker, this policy can only bring 
harm to the Federal service and, in the 
end, create more injustice for those it 
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is now professing to help. In his zeal 
to accommodate the demands of Negro 
leaders the President is implementing the 
14th amendment of the Constitution by 
destroying the 5th amendment, by taking 
property without due process and by 
denying through Federal action the right 
of association, the right to be rewarded 
on the basis of merit and ability and job 
performance. 

There are several very disturbing de- 
velopments in the reports of the Presi- 
dent’s action in the field of race relations 
these past 2 days. First, although the 
promotions in the Dallas Post Office were 
made in accordance with orders from 
Washington and in keeping with the 
President’s earlier edicts, there is now 
an attempt to place full responsibility 
upon the local postmaster. Mr. Speaker, 
it would appear that supporters of the 
administration are not so concerned with 
justice for the Negro as they are with 
making political capital out of a situa- 
tion of grave concern dealing with the 
rights of man. 

The political overtones are also ap- 
parent in the account in the Washington 
Evening Star of last night concerning 
the President’s conference with 100 busi- 
ness leaders to bring about integration 
of all places of business. The news story 
refers to the Attorney General’s list of 
cities where there is a problem in race 
relations and then makes this astound- 
ing statement: “The only city mentioned 
as being on the Attorney General’s list 
where there was a problem was Dallas, 
Tex.” I think the statement was aptly 
dismissed with the disdain it deserved 
by Mr. Joseph E. Chastain, president of 
the Lintz Department Stores, Inc., of 
Dallas, who said, according to the Star, 
in answering the inclusion of Dallas on 
the Attorney General’s list of problem 
cities, “I didn’t know we had one.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is a libel upon the city 
of Dallas and the more than 1 million 
people. I am privileged to represent, to 
single out our community as one having 
problems in its race relations. I defy the 
Attorney General, the President, or any 
of those responsible for this libel to com- 
pare Dallas’ record of harmonious rela- 
tions between all its people including the 
Negro and Latin-American minorities 
with any other city. I challenge them to 
compare the advancement made by peo- 
ple of all races and nationalities in Dal- 
las and to compare the opportunities 
Negroes and others enjoy in Dallas with 
some of the cities of the north in Massa- 
chusetts, in New York City, Chicago, 
Detroit, and other places. 

Mr. Speaker, in a telegram to the Pres- 
ident yesterday protesting the unwise 
and dangerous policy of wrecking the 
civil service merit system, I said: 

To bypass the merit system of civil serv- 
ice and to ignore the work records of several 
hundred qualified postal employees in order 
to make promotions strictly on the basis 
of race or political considerations must, in 
the long run, mitigate against the best in- 
terest of those your administration professes 
to want to help. This order affecting the 
Dallas Post Office may seriously jeopardize 
the harmonious relations among the races 
which have existed there and undo the good 
and the progress which a responsible and 
forward looking community has made 
through the years. The rights of minorities 
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can be best assured only through the pro- 
tection of the rights of all and by maintain- 
ing those procedures which recognize the 
worth of the individual regardless of race 
or social status. 

Mr. President, in the name of the more 
than one million citizens of Dallas, Tex., 
black and white, I now urge you to alter 
the course upon which you have embarked 
which is designed to promote discrimination 
in favor of a minority without regard to con- 
stitutional guarantees of the right of private 
property, the right of freedom of association, 
and the tried and trusted history of the civil 
service system. Your insistence that all de- 
mands of Negro leaders be met under stress 
of the threat of violence or political reprisal 
can only result in a complete breakdown in 
a government of law and in orderly law en- 
forcement which can only mean greater in- 
justice and suffering for the Negro and other 
minorities. 

Your adminstration must bear full re- 
sponsibility for whatever ill effects upon 
cordial relations may now ensue between 
the people of Dallas, and other communi- 
ties, which have been forced by Executive 
order to take action contrary to the best 
interests of all the workers of the Post Office 
De This request is made in behalf 
of the hard-working and capable Negro 
workers in the Dallas Post Office, as 
well as the white workers, all of whom have 
been victimized by your ill-advised and ill- 
timed Executive action. By this action you 
have downgraded meritorious postal service 
at the expense of all postal workers, those 
they serve, and the taxpayers. 


Mr. Speaker, if the President insists 
upon the reckless course he has charted 
and, in the name of civil rights aborts 
the constitutional rights of all the peo- 
ple, and in so doing maligns and dis- 
credits the people of my city, Dallas, and 
any other community whose people ex- 
press political independence and cour- 
age, it is time for Congress to remind 
him to stay within the bounds of the au- 
thority given to him under the Consti- 
tution. We, as the legislative branch of 
the Republic can best insure the civil 
rights of all the people by demanding a 
return to the constitutional separation 
of powers and by taking whatever means 
necessary to prevent encroachment of 
the Executive on the constitutional re- 
sponsibilities of the Congress. 


SMOKE, FIRE, FURY, AND THE BPA 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, May 21, Secretary Udall signed 
an executive order including southern 
Idaho in the Bonneville Power marketing 
area. I was present on this occasion and 
will never forget the Secretary’s amaze- 
ment that all of Idaho had not been in- 
cluded in the Bonneville Power market- 
ing area prior to this time. 

We furnish a great deal of the water 
but heretofore have been receiving none 
of the power benefits. However, the re- 
action to the Secretary’s executive order 
was one of controversy in Idaho with the 
officials of the Idaho Power Co. and the 
Utah Power & Light Co. and some of 
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their friends predicting dire things for 
the future and being extremely critical 
of the Secretary’s decision. However, on 
the other hand, the Snake River Power 
Association, public officials in Burley and 
Idaho Falls, many of the representatives 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, and some of our most prominent 
State legislators and businessmen com- 
mended the Secretary on this long over- 
due action. 

I believe that one of the finest edi- 
torials on this subject was written by 
Sam H. Day in the Lewiston (Idaho) 
Morning Tribune on Tuesday, May 21, 
entitled “Smoke, Fire, Fury, and the 
BPA.” Sam Day has rendered a real 
service to Idaho by writing this coura- 
geous editorial. 

The publishers of the Lewiston Trib- 
une who are noted throughout the north- 
ern part of Idaho for their independent 
and factual approach in matters of con- 
troversy have once again presented their 
readers with a most outstanding analysis 
of a touchy subject. 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues in the Congress and to all of the 
people in Idaho who are interested in 
the ramifications of the inclusion of 
southern Idaho in the Bonneville Power 
marketing area: 


SMOKE, Fire, Fury, AND THE BPA 


It is one of life's little ironies that the 
flames of political passion sometimes spring 
from the least likely fuel. The hottest emo- 
tions are not necessarily aroused by emo- 
tional topics such as love and religion. The 
fires of faith and conviction feed more 
fiercely in such dry and brittle fields as taxa- 
tion and foreign policy. And nowhere do 
they burn better than in a field one might 
suppose to be occupied exclusively by non- 
combustible facts—the field of hydroelectric 
power distribution. But the debate over 
power is a torrid one, and it was no surprise 
that the flames of passion were kindled in- 
stantly last weekend when it was learned 
that the Bonneville Power Administration 
plans to extend its marketing area to south- 
ern Idaho. 

The reaction from the president of Idaho 
Power Co., Thomas E. Roach, of Boise, was so 
swift, and so vehement, that the facts of the 
proposal quickly disappeared in a cloud of 
smoky oratory. A member of the Bonneville 
Regional Advisory Council, State Senator 
Carl C. Moore, of Lewiston, succeeded in 
blowing away some of the smoke. But Roach 
sounded the call to arms, and reinforce- 
ments soon will be pouring into the breach. 
If the pattern of the past holds true, the 
lines of ideological conflict will harden and 
the smoke of battle may long obscure the 
facts of the BPA plan. 

What is this terrible thing that BPA pro- 
poses to do? 

Effective today, the Department of the 
Interior has extended the BPA marketing 
area from Oregon, Washington, western Mon- 
tana, and northern Idaho into southern 
Idaho and small adjoining areas in Wyoming, 
Montana, and Nevada. This means that the 
marketing area, which formerly covered the 
lower and middle portions of the Columbia 
River Basin, will now cover the entire basin. 

BPA is a Federal agency which markets at 
wholesale rates the power produced by Fed- 
eral projects within its area, chiefly those of 
the U.S. Reclamation Bureau (like Grand 
Coulee Dam on the Columbia River) and 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (like Ice 
Harbor on the lower Snake). The exten- 
sion of the BPA marketing area into the 
upper Columbia Basin means that BPA will 
take over the marketing of power produced 
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by five Reclamation Bureau dams in that 
area. 

BPA expects during the first year to sell 
power in southern Idaho at a rate about 40 
percent lower than the rate now offered by 
the Reclamation Bureau, which is in turn 
lower than the Idaho Power Co. rate. BPA 
can do this because of the savings effected by 
integration of its power supply and demand 
throughout the basin. The Reclamation 
Bureau rate, by contrast, was circumscribed 
by the far smaller output of its five projects 
in the upper basin. One of the key consid- 
erations here is that the lower basin has its 
peak power demand in the winter because the 
biggest consumers are cities and industries, 
while the upper basin has its peak demand 
in the summer because the biggest consum- 
ers are irrigation pumpers. Integration of 
the two systems will mean more economic 
use of the available power projects. BPA 
estimates that the saving from this con- 
sideration alone will amount to more than 
$100 million by 1980, more than enough to 
build the Lewiston-Soda Springs transmis- 


Neither BPA nor the Reclamation Bureau 
sells power on the open retail market, as do 
the private utility companies. Instead, they 
sell it at wholesale to certain preference cus- 
tomers, specified by law, such as coopera- 
tives, municipalities, public agencies, some 
heavy industries, and private utility com- 
panies. These in turn sell or provide the 
power to the individual users, so that, al- 
though the direct customers are relatively 
few in number, the benefits penetrate deep- 
ly into the economy. 

The significance of this for an economy 
such as that of southern Idaho, which is 
severely limited by high freight rates and by 
distance from the market, should not be 
overlooked. BPA estimates that the phos- 
phate industry, which is dependent on cheap 
power if it is to survive, would, with BPA 
power create 9,000 new jobs in southern 
Idaho by 1980 in the production of chemical 
fertilizer. 

The ability of BPA to provide a climate 
for industry through low cost power has 
been the key to the success and acceptance 
of BPA in Washington and Oregon. New 
industries have been attracted to the BPA 
area by low cost power, and they in turn 
have attracted population and retail busi- 
ness, stimulating the demand for retail 
power. This is why the private utility com- 
panies, far from being hurt by BPA, have 
flourished side by side with it. 

Why is it that BPA can sell power so 
much more cheaply than private utility com- 
panies can? Its costs are far lower. BPA 
does not have to pay the bond interest rates 
which are a major part of the cost of financ- 
ing private hydroelectric projects. It does 
not have to satisfy the demands of stock- 
holders. It pays no Federal, State or local 
taxes. It can take advantage of economies 
which stem from large scale operations. But, 
contrary to the claims of some private utility 
companies, BPA is not directly subsidized 
by the Federal Government and it does not 
make a practice of selling power below cost. 
Its costs are fully met from power revenues. 

Do the advantages which BPA enjoys over 
private utility companies constitute a form 
of unfair competition? This depends on 
one’s attitude toward ownership of the basic 
means of production in a society. If one 
holds that all productive means which can 
be turned to private profit are properly the 
field for private ownership, then certainly it 
is unfair to inject governmental competition 
into one of those fields. But if one draws 
a distinction between the productive means 
which are basic to an economy and other 
forms of production the rule does not apply. 
Such a distinction can be drawn between 
the production and wholesale distribution 
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of hydroelectric power, on the one hand, and 
such activities as the retail sale of power. 

The distinction is an important one be- 
cause a privately owned company producing 
power and selling it at wholesale cannot be 
equated, for example, with a barber shop. 
One must weigh the impact of governmental 
competition on the barber and the power 
company against the impact upon society. 
The public benefits of government barber- 
shops are few, if any. But publicly owned 
power systems can, as has been shown many 
times, have incalculable benefits for so- 
ciety. They have stimulated productive ca- 
pacity, established taxable wealth, opened 
vast new fields for the utility companies, 
among others, and created far more private 
enterprise than they have destroyed. 

No, the BPA won't really hurt the good 
folks of southern Idaho. But with help from 
Idaho Power Co, it could come close to scar- 
ing them to death.—S.H.D. 


JACQUELINE COCHRAN 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to pay much deserved 
tribute to one of our great American 
women, Jacqueline Cochran. 

During recent days, flying solo, in one 
of our country’s foremost fighting air- 
planes, the Lockheed F-104 Starfighter, 
she established two new international 
speed records at approximately twice the 
speed of sound. 

These records were not to test the top 
speed of the airplane which Miss Cochran 
says she had up to two and a half times 
the speed of sound for short test periods. 
They were, instead, to demonstrate what 
the plane would do by way of sustained 
precision flying over measured courses in 
which the powerplant, temperature, and 
the fuel load aboard would be the limit- 
ing factors. 

The one record was for the 100-kilo- 
meter closed course—which was held by 
Madam Auriol of France. This was 
flown at 36,000 feet altitude around an 
imaginary circle approximately 63 miles 
in circumference at a speed of 1,203.96 
miles per hour. The circle was in fact 
the duplicate of the same circle on the 
ground, surveyed and marked by 12 py- 
lons. While the course is being flown, 
the plane is followed by radar and the 
actual flight is traced on paper to deter- 
mine whether any of the pylons are cut 
and at the entrance and exit of the 
course there are judges appointed by the 
National Aeronautic Association. If she 
cut inside any of these pylons or ended 
at a lower altitude than at the start, the 
record would be lost. If she flew more 
than a half mile outside any of these py- 
lons, the speed which is related to the 
precise circle would not be sufficient for 
the record. The plane during this sharp 
circular flight had its wings in almost a 
vertical position rather than horizontal 
as in normal flight. Miss Cochran, due 
to this flying attitude, was sustaining two 
and a half times the force of gravity 
during the flight. 

The other record was the average 
speed of two flights from opposite direc- 
tions over a 15-kilometer, straightaway 
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course. The course is marked on the 
ground. The flight was again at about 
36,000 feet and flown at 1,273.10 miles 
per hour. It is called “threading the 
needle” because of the extremely limited 
deviations from true course and altitude 
permitted. The flights both ways are in 
effect within an imaginary air tunnel 
320 feet from top to bottom and a quar- 
ter of a mile wide. If the plane touches 
the top or bottom or either side of that 
tunnel, there is disqualification. The 
slightest deviation in a plane going about 
22 miles a minute would cause such dis- 
qualification. All that was done was re- 
corded by photographic instruments in 
the plane, by radar on the ground, and 
by a group of timers and judges on the 
ground. 

That a woman can take an outstand- 
ing modern fighter plane and fly it with 
such precision calls for praise of the 
highest order. 

It should also make us all feel good 
about the qualities of such a plane 
especially when it is realized that she 
had less than 22 hours flying time in it 
from the start of the program until the 
end. She told me that she has never 
flown a plane that was so responsive and 
so free of tricks. It was as she expressed 
it, “almost as if pilot and plane could 
talk together.” The Lockheed Star- 
fighter is referred to as the “free world 
defender” as it is being used by many of 
the NATO nations. 

Miss Cochran has been one of our Na- 
tion’s foremost pilots for many years. 
She holds more international air records 
than any other person. She has received 
the Harmon International Air Trophy 
from four different Presidents of the 
United States. She headed the WASP— 
Women’s Air Force Service Pilots—dur- 
ing World War II and for her war serv- 
ices received the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

And if that is not enough, let it be 
added that she is a lieutenant colonel in 
our Air Force Reserve and several times 
has been named one of the country’s 
outstanding businesswomen. 

And so I salute her for her energy, 
her leadership, and her accomplish- 
ments. 


FEDERAL INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
fellow colleagues to legislation which I 
have introduced today in connection 
with paying the Federal apportionment 
of funds for the construction of the In- 
terstate Highway System in the several 
States. 

For some time now, actually dating 
back to the period of 1959-60 when I was 
fortunate enough to serve as Governor 
of Vermont, I have been concerned with 
the financial burden imposed on the 
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less-populous, lower income States in fi- 
nancing their share of the Federal Inter- 
state Highway System. 

It has been apparent that these States 
with a lower per capita income and fewer 
people per mile of roadway are neces- 
sarily being forced to pay much higher 
road taxes than say the people in highly 
populous, high income areas which 
might well have much less roadway of 
this nature to construct. 

The bill I have introduced seeks to 
correct this inequity, and I would hope 
that this Congress would give serious at- 
tention to this problem. The Interstate 
Highway System is basically a national 
defense highway. While I expect it to 
be of immense value to the people of 
Vermont and other rural areas, I do not 
believe people in such States should be 
forced to pay higher taxes for this road- 
way than do those citizens of other areas. 

As a result of my experience as Gov- 
ernor of Vermont, and as a result of sev- 
eral months of study on this matter, I 
have called for changing the ratio under 
which Federal funds are apportioned. 
My bill would keep the 90-percent ratio 
of total costs intact, but would then 
provide for bonus payments to certain 
States who qualify. 

Without going into the technical de- 
tails here, the bonus payments would 
be based on both per capita income of 
the States in relation to the national 
average per capita income, and the popu- 
lation of each State per mile of inter- 
state roadway it has to build in relation 
to the national average population for 
the entire network. 

Under this formula for distributing 
the Federal apportionment, bonuses 
ranging from one-tenth of 1 percent to 
490 percent would be paid to 38 States. 
It would not require additional receipts 
in the Federal highway trust fund, but 
would merely change the ratio under 
which present apportionments are made. 

I would be happy to furnish any of 
my colleagues from other States a break- 
down on the amount of bonus payments 
for the Interstate their State would re- 
ceive, upon request to my office. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR BILL 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for i minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to my colleagues’ at- 
tention yesterday’s article in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor by that fine paper’s 
special Mexico City correspondent, 
Marion Wilhelm, concerning the violent 
reaction in Mexico to the defeat of the 
Mexican farm labor bill. I particularly 
draw their attention to the fact that 
the leftwingers in Mexico have been 
“rubbing their hands in glee at such a 
propaganda coup” brought about by the 
“slave labor” accusations on the floor of 
the House. Also, my colleagues will note 
the serious political repercussions our 
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neighbor to the south may face in next 
year’s presidential election as the Com- 
munist and Communist-sympathizing 
organizations concentrate agitators in 
the northern farm communities previ- 
ously aided by Public Law 78. 
The article follows: 

“No” on Braceros HIT 

(By Marion Wilhelm) 

Mexico Crry.—What appears to be the good 
intentions of a U.S. Congressman have caused 
a violent reaction in Mexico. 

The Congressman is JOHN E. FOGARTY, Dem- 
ocrat, of Rhode Island. He joined the ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives in vot- 
ing down the extension of the farm labor 
agreement with Mexico, stating as his reason 
that “if there was ever a slave labor piece 
of legislation adopted by the Congress, this 
is it.” 

This is exactly what leftwingers have been 
saying for years south of the border, and 
they are rubbing their hands in glee at such 
a propaganda coup in the U.S. Congress. 

FIRST VOTED IN 1951 

More moderate circles, including the ma- 
jority of the Mexican press, are taking ex- 
ception, however, albeit with a few pointed 


The bracero, or migrant-labor, program 
operates under congressional legislation 
passed in 1951 which permits American farm- 
ers to import Mexican field labor under con- 
tracts which specify conditions agreed upon 
by the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico. The law will expire December 31 
unless Congress extends it. 

The fact that the House has recently de- 
feated a 2-year extension does not neces- 
sarily mean the end of the program. Un- 
der consideration is the possibility of a 1-year 
extension which is said to have the approval 
of the U.S, Department of Labor, Immigra- 
tion Service, and the State Department. 

One Mexico City newspaper, La Prensa, 
commented on the Congressman’s remarks 
this way: 

“There is no doubt that we have been in- 
sulted, but apart from the insult, they would 
leave us in the vulnerable position of losing 
from one day to the next the dollars that 
the braceros send back to maintain our very 
precarious balance of payments. And that 
means that some 300,000 Mexican families 
will suffer from the unemployment of their 
family wage earners.” 

REVERSAL SOUGHT 

Ultimas Noticias de Excelsior raised an- 
other question: 

“Are we to interpret the vote in the House 
of Representatives as an act against slav- 
ery—or as imprudent discrimination (against 
Mexico) ?” 

While the Mexican Government has never 
viewed the migratory labor program as an 
ideal solution to its own unemployment 
problems, sharing Mr. Focarry’s concern for 
higher wage and living conditions, it is hop- 
ing that the negative vote in the lower 
House will be reversed by the U.S. Senate. 

The approximately 200,000 Mexicans em- 
ployed by American farmers last year (fewer 
than in previous years) sent back to their 
families about $35 million of their wages. 

This money is a vital prop to the Mexican 
economy as a whole, helping to balance off 
trade deficits. 


AGITATORS ACTIVE 


Politically, however, the end of the mi- 
gratory labor program could have even more 
serious repercussions at a time when the 
Mexican Government is preparing for the 
1964 presidential elections. 

Prolonged drought has broadened the pan- 
orama of hunger and misery in the dust 
bowls. The last 2 years have brought hunger 
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marches, land invasions, and uprisings of 
ts. 


peasants. 

Communist and Communist-sympathizing 
organizations are concentrating agitators in 
northern farm communities. 

The Mexican Government has been moy- 
ing ahead faster than any other Latin Ameri- 
can government with land distribution, ir- 
rigation works, farm credits, and relocation 
programs moving peasants from dust bowls 
to more productive regions. 

Meantime, U.S. farm jobs, although declin- 
ing, have provided an escape valve for eco- 
nomic and political pressures building up in 
rural Mexico. 


ROLE OF PROFITS IN ENERGIZING 
THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
can benefit from a better understanding 
of the role of profits in energizing the 
American economy, providing benefits for 
workers, stockholders, and enabling the 
Federal Government to receive a most 
substantial income. I have noted an 
article in the ADM Archer, an employee 
magazine of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., whose home office is in Minne- 
apolis. This article, I believe, is of great 
interest to all of us, and I include it in 
today’s RECORD, as follows: 

An Essay ON PROFITS 


The profit someone else makes may put 
money in your pocket. The profit someone 
else fails to make could cost you your job. 
And if insufficient profit is earned in Amer- 
ica, we may surely expect recessions, un- 
employment, and sluggish economic growth. 

Our whole American economic system is 
dependent upon profit. Not one American 
fails to benefit from profits; yet profits are 
little understood by the general public. 

It is important that they be understood, 
because profits today are under 
from some influential politicians, from some 
labor leaders, and from taxation within the 
country and competitive forces outside the 
country. 

It is worthwhile, therefore, to look into 
the subject of profits and what they mean 
to our people and our national strength and 
progress. 

The employee whose employer is earning 
a profit is secure in his job, if he is per- 
forming it properly. He is likely to receive 
increases in pay and benefits, to have a 
pleasant and hygienic place in which to 
work, and good tools for his job. 

But obviously, the employee whose em- 
ployer is not earning a profit cannot be sure 
how long his job will last. Any increase in 
wages or benefits granted by a company 
which is not earning money simply increases 
the company’s losses, which must be borne 
by the owners, and are likely to lead to lay- 
offs or even to the employer's going out of 
business. 

There can be no job security in a company 
which is not earning a profit. 

New jobs are necessary in great numbers 
today. Each year, the number of people 
who desire employment increases as the 
population increases. Jobs must also be 
available for persons who become unem- 
ployed when old industries retire from busi- 
ness as new industries arise. 

New jobs in our economy are created when 
an investor or a group of investors decides 
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that there is a probability that they can 
make a profit by starting a new business, or 
when an existing company decides that ex- 
pansion may be profitable. 

Obviously, more new businesses will be 
started and more old ones will decide to ex- 
pand when profit levels are generally good 
than when they are unsatisfactory. When 
sufficient profits are being earned so that 
investors are confident, business grows and 
hires additional workers and unemployment 
does not become a problem. 

For these new jobs to continue in being, 
the new en must earn their profit, 
too, or they will be shut down. 

To most people, the word “recession” 
means a time of unemployment. For many 
years, economists have observed that un- 
employment increases a short time after 
profits have declined. When profits begin 
to rise again, employment soon increases. 

In recent years, unemployment. has hov- 
ered between 4 and 5 percent of the la- 
bor force in the United States. Millions of 
people who would like to work have been 
unable to find jobs. It is no coincidence that 
these years of relatively high unemployment 
have also been years in which profits have 
failed to increase in total volume, although 
wages, salaries, the national income, and the 
volume of goods and services produced all 
have increased greatly. Businesses have 
been producing but their reward for pro- 
ducing has not increased. 

Unemployment cannot be greatly reduced 
by giving more people government jobs or 
by more government purchases of goods. 
All government jobs and purchases are paid 
for by taxes on profits, and on the incomes 
of persons engaged in profit-making busi- 
nesses. There is no other source of govern- 
ment revenue. 

What government spends is money taken 
from the incomes of people who otherwise 
would have spent or invested it themselves, 
It adds nothing to the nation’s income, 

More jobs, then, will haye to come from 
private enterprise—which always has cre- 
ated vast numbers of new jobs whenever it 
was not denied the prospect of soundly 
profitable operation. 


PUBLIC LAW 78 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, a large grower and shipper of 
farm produce in Arizona—a man who 
has made extensive use of Mexican farm 
labor—wrote a very significant letter to 
the Secretary of Labor expressing his 
feelings on the House action last week 
to terminate Public Law 78. 

In his letter, Mr. A. W. Bodine, presi- 
dent of the Bodine Produce Co., states 
emphatically that— 

We are very glad that Public Law 78 is 
killed and we hope it stays that way. Public 
Law 78 has served its purpose, but now we 
definitely do not need this labor. 


Mr. Bodine goes on to say: 

I am not the only grower-shipper in Ari- 
zona and California that feels this way. 
There are many of us that want this bill to 
expire December 31, 1963, and let us get 
rid of this Mexican national program once 
and tur all, This gives us 7 months to get 
our houses in order and to lay plans for 
securing our own help and that is ample 
time. 


1963 


Mr. Speaker, the job stabilization 
bill, which I and several of our colleagues 
nave introduced, would provide an 
orderly recruitment and transportation 
program for the benefit of domestic 
farmworkers and farm employers. It 
would provide the type of program which 
would enable us to have sufficient work- 
ers to harvest our crops and to make 
more efficient use of our large supply of 
unemployed and underemployed farm- 
workers. I urge its support and enact- 
ment at this session of the Congress. 

I include Mr. Bodine's telling letter in 
its entirety for our colleagues’ attention: 


JUNE 3, 1963. 
Hon. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As a large user of 
Mexican labor I wish to state my position. 

We are very glad that Public Law 78 is 
killed and we hope it stays that way. Pub- 
lic Law 78 has served its purpose, but now 
we definitely do not need this labor. In 
Arizona, California and all districts we are 
terribly overproduced to where many fields 
of vegetables are plowed under and never 
harvested and many of them are har- 
vested at less than packing and growing 
charges. The citrus business is getting in 
a bad way due to such heavy plantings of 
trees in all States with the growers and 
shippers knowing they have labor to harvest 
these crops, and with the amount of trees 
now planted in oranges, lemons and grape- 
fruit in Arizona, California, Texas, and Flor- 
ida, it would be impossible to even get 
growing cost back if all of this fruit could 
be harvested. 

We might have to pay our American labor 
more money to do our work but we should 
do so. Building contractors pay $2.50 per 
hour to dig a ditch; we should be able to pay 
an American $1.50 to $2.00 an hour to work 
in our fields, if we don’t have the Mexican 
labor around. 

The reason we can pay more for the labor 
is that we won't be able to plant so many 
acres of different items and have depressed 
markets all the time and our industry will 
be much better off. 

I am not the only grower-shipper in Ari- 
zona and California that feels this way. 
There are many of us that want this bill to 
expire December 31, 1963, and let us get rid 
of this Mexican national program once and 
for all. 

This gives us 7 months to get our 
houses in order and to lay plans for securing 
our own help, and that is ample time. 

Kindest regards. 

Very truly yours, 
BODINE PRODUCE CO., 
A. W. BODINE, 
President. 


ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN BARBITURATES 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of extreme urgency that I 
today introduce a bill to curb the wide- 
spread illicit traffic in barbiturates, the 
so-called goofballs, and amphetamines, 
commonly known as pep pills. The 
mushrooming use of these drugs by teen- 
agers and young adults is creating a drug 
problem which will dwarf any juvenile 
delinquency crisis yet experienced in this 
country. 

CIX——656 
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We have an American tragedy in the 
making. Youngsters looking for “kicks” 
are finding a plentiful supply of these 
drugs easily available and are turning to 
their use in far greater numbers than 
anyone could have anticipated. Goof- 
balls and pep pills are the new mari- 
juana. They are available in every type 
of neighborhood in large cities and small 
towns alike. For every pill legally sold 
on prescription another is sold on the 
black market. The results are cata- 
strophic. 

Once “hooked,” normally well behaved 
youngsters steal from their parents to 
buy the drugs. Youngsters who are 
known as shy and retiring are stimulated 
to commit violent crimes—in one actual 
case, an unprovoked assault and stabbing 
of a cab driver. These pills exert tre- 
mendous psychotoxic effects on the user 
and stir up antisocial behavior in nor- 
mally stable youths. 

The goofball and pep pill traffic is de- 
stroying families. It is turning well ad- 
justed youths into vicious animals. It 
is changing thousands of fine young 
Americans into pitiful debilitated human 
beings and, worst of all, it is leading the 
way to narcotic addiction for children 
who would never normally be exposed to 
hard narcotics. Police records across the 
country show that these pills are paving 
the way to insanity, criminality, prosti- 
tution, and death for our unsuspecting 
young. 

I do not overstate the case. This 
problem was brought out by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in 1956. It 
was starkly emphasized by Senator 
Dopp's Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency in the 87th and 
the current Congress. It has been elo- 
quently stated by the President's Ad- 
visory Commission on Narcotic and Drug 
Abuse and yet today the bootleg and 
under-the-counter sales of barbiturates 
and amphetamines is at an alltime high 
currently estimated by the Food and 
Drug Administration at about 5 billion 
pills a year. In actual fact, if the output 
of the major drug houses were known, 
this figure would probably exceed 5 bil- 
lion by a substantial amount. 

While the principal problem—and my 
own primary concern—is the sale of 
goofballs and pep pills to juveniles, the 
unauthorized use of these drugs by adults 
has resulted in great tragedy, particu- 
larly in the form of highway deaths. The 
amphetamine sales from truck stops, 
restaurants, and bars are a continuing 
threat to highway safety. 

A letter found on a driver killed in a 
recent crash outside Tucson, Ariz., 
showed that he had used amphetamine 
tablets to keep going for 49 hours without 
rest. His truck crossed a divider on a 
modern four-lane highway and struck a 
passenger bus head on. Nine people 
were killed and 31 others injured. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Anthony Celebrezze, in a speech 
last winter, told of a truckdriver under 
the influence of pep pills whose tractor- 
trailer went out of control and struck 
an auto near the Secretary’s hometown 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The driver had been 
on the road for 15 hours and, as a 
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result, six schoolteachers were killed in 
the accident. 

The flourishing of this illicit drug traf- 
fic is due primarily to inadequate laws. 
The purpose of my bill is to remedy this 
situation by providing authorities with 
the essential tools for effective drug 
control. 

First, the requirement of filing names 
and business locations of manufacturers 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare will enable authori- 
ties to locate and close the primary 
sources of illicit distribution; second, 
the bill’s clear statement of authorized 
channels for drug distribution will al- 
low officials to sort out and clamp down 
on illicit distribution through bootleg 
channels after drugs leave the manu- 
facturer; third, the hard-hitting “push- 
er” provision regarding sale to minors 
will emphasize the serious nature of this 
crime and make it far less appealing. 
These provisions should go a long way 
in furnishing Government officials with 
the necessary equipment with which to 
crack down on this problem. 

The present crisis is unique in that 
there is, inherent in the misuse of 
amphetamines and barbiturates, a dan- 
ger and, unfortunately, a profit com- 
parable to that in hard narcotics while 
the law governing the goofballs and pep 
pills is far less stringent—selling drugs 
without a prescription carries a maxi- 
mum sentence of 1 year for the first 
offense. 

Now, I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that I am against any use of these 
drugs. Their value to the practice of 
medicine is fully recognized by the medi- 
cal profession and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Barbiturates are central nervous 
system depressants which have a wide 
range of usefulness. Amphetamines 
and related drugs have a stimulating ef- 
fect on the central nervous system; they 
likewise are very useful in legitimate 
medical practice. However, both types 
of drugs, in sufficient dose, have the ef- 
fect of permitting the user to escape 
from a consciousness of reality. 

The prescription or administration of 
drugs to give relief from tension to a 
patient who is under the care of a physi- 
cian is often properly indicated in the 
course of professional medical practice. 
When such relief is afforded, however, 
through unsupervised, unwise use of the 
drugs, it can and frequently does lead 
to serious physical and social changes in 
the user. The widespread abuse of the 
drugs for nonmedical purposes and the 
delinquency, crime, and death derived 
thereform is the target of this bill. 

Current remedies are, as I stated pre- 
viously, inadequate. Large quantities 
of these drugs continue to be diverted 
into illicit channels as the result of ship- 
ments from manufacturers and whole- 
salers to unauthorized individuals. 
These drugs are then sold on street 
corners, in candy stores, schoolyards, 
restaurants, service stations, and retail 
drugstores. The results are obvious. 
Barbiturate poisoning is now the most 
common cause of death from a solid 
poison. It is second only to carbon mon- 
oxide as the Nation’s No. 1 killer poison. 
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The goofball and pep pill problem is 
currently dealt with by 775 Food and 
Drug Administration inspectors across 
the country. Because the traffic in these 
drugs is similar to that in narcotics, these 
inspectors, in addition to all of their 
other duties, must engage in the same 
type of enforcement activity as a Federal 
narcotics agent. As a result, untrained 
and poorly equipped men must enter the 
criminal world to ferret out the peddlers 
of these drugs. In spite of these handi- 
caps, FDA inspectors have found suf- 
ficient grounds for almost 3,000 convic- 
tions for nonprescription sale of pep 
pills and goofballs in the last decade. It 
is time that they were given adequate 
tools with which to work. 

The importance of adequate enforce- 
ment in this area was pointed out by 
President Kennedy in the 1962 White 
House Conference on Narcotic and Drug 
Abuse when he said 

Soclety's gains will be illusory if we reduce 
the incidence of one kind of drug depend- 
ence, only to have new kinds of drugs sub- 
stituted. * * The sooner effective devices 
for preventing the abuse of these drugs are 
implemented, the less severe the problem 
will be. 


Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with 
a most serious problem and it is indeed 
time that we faced it. While we should 
recognize that, as Judge John M. Mur- 
tagh of New York City’s criminal court 
has said: 

Addiction is a condition of human deg- 
radation. It cries out for humane tolerance 
and Christlike charity. 


Those who cause and feed upon the ad- 
diction of others should be given no quar- 
ter. It is time for us to crack down on 
the irresponsible, degenerate, and per- 
verted characters who are corrupting the 
moral, social, and physical health of our 
youth. I firmly believe that the program 
embodied in my bill will go a long way in 
achieving this goal. 


NASA CONTRACT AWARDED TO 
FIRMS LINKED TO FAILURES 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration is planning to construct an 
Advanced Saturn Vertical Assembly 
Building at Cape Canaveral at an esti- 
mated cost of about $100 million. This 
is a major undertaking which would ap- 
pear to require unusual competence and 
proficiency on the part of the architects 
and engineers who design it. It would 
seem logical for NASA and the Army 
Corps of Engineers to contract with 
architects and engineers with a perform- 
ance record of successes—not failures. 
Yet, Mr. Chairman, the design contract 
has been awarded to a joint venture com- 
bine of four firms called URSAM. Among 
the four firms comprising URSAM are 
one firm, which was concerned with the 
design of the Texas tower No. 4 which 
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collapsed on January 15, 1961, taking 28 
lives, and another firm which was con- 
nected with the design of the “big dish” 
radio telescope at Sugar Grove, W. Va., 
which Secretary of Defense McNamara 
canceled in July 1962, after millions had 
been spent on it. 

Mr. Speaker, Joseph Kahn, the able 
and diligent reporter for the New York 
Post, revealed the background of the 
firms comprising the combine in an arti- 


cle in the New York Post on April 18, 


1963. I include that article at this point 
in the Recorp: 

[From the New York Post, Apr. 18, 1963] 
LINKED TO FAILURES, THEY GEr Moon JoB 
(By Joseph Kahn) 

Three engineering design firms which 
played a part in two multi-million-dollar 
Government project failures have been 
awarded the contract for the design of the 
assembly building for the moon rocket, the 
New York Post learned today. 

The building will be designed to provide, 
for the first time, the facilities and services 
to assemble the complete launch vehicle 
in a protected and controlled environment. 

The engineering firms chosen for the 
building design are: Moran, Proctor, Mueser 
& Ruthledge of 415 Madison Avenue, Max O. 
Urbahn of 635 Madison Avenue, and Seelye, 
Stevenson, Value & Knecht of 101 Park Ave- 
nue. 

A combine of the three companies is called 
URSAM with offices at 642 Fifth Avenue. A 
fourth member, Roberts & Schaefer, wholly 
owned by Thompson-Starrett Co., of 745 
Fifth Avenue, was not involved with the 
two earlier Government projects. 

The Moran firm designed the $21 million 
Air Force Texas radar tower off the New 
Jersey shore which collapsed in January 
1961, taking the lives of 21 men. 

A Senate subcommittee investigated the 
tragedy and found: “Design criteria was 
clearly inadequate.” An expert testified at 
the hearing that techniques and design 
came “pretty close to dooming it” from the 
start. 

The Moran firm is party to a $4,775,000 
damage suit in Federal court brought by 
relatives of the drowned men. 


PROJECT HALTED 


Urbahn and Seelye designed the Navy’s 
super movable radio telescope at Sugar 
Grove, W. Va. It was hoped it would be the 
world’s largest instrument of its kind for 
military and civilian purposes. Originally 
estimated in 1958 at $18,000,000, the final 
cost projection was $200,000,000. 

Last July 18, Defense Secretary McNamara 
called a halt to the project after the Govern- 
ment had spent $80 million. Construction 
never got beyond the building of ground con- 
trol stations and the foundations. 

At the time the Defense Department said 
cancellation of the project was due to mount- 
ing costs and advances in science and tech- 
nology had reduced the potential usefulness 
of the telescope. 

However, a similar telescope, smaller in 
size, was successfully constructed at Green 
Bank, W. Va., for less than $100 million. 

A National Science Foundation spokesman 
said problems in design were responsible for 
the telescope’s failure. 

“There were two design phases, the base 
and the antenna,” he explained. “It is our 
understanding after the base was under 
construction, it was discovered the antenna 
was too heavy for the base.” 

Six months after the Senate committee 
criticized the Moran company in the tower 
catastrophe and 3 months after McNamara 
stopped the telescope work, the Corps of En- 
gineers last October 11 gave the Moon rocket 
assembly building contract to the newly 
formed combine. 
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The contract was not open for competitive 
bids, but let on a negotiated basis. 

The initial designing allocation for the 
building at Merritt Island near Cape Canay- 
eral was $99,500. On December 13, an ad- 
ditional contract for $3,300,000 was awarded. 

VOICE FULL CONFIDENCE 

A spokesman for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, responsible for the 
moon project, said selection of URSAM for 
the design of the assembly building had been 
made by the U.S. Corps of Engineers. 

“We have and still have full confidence in 
their judgment,” said the spokesman. 

At Jacksonville, Fla., Col. Harold R. Parfitt, 
district engineer of the corps, told the Post, 
URSAM was selected after a screening of 
500 to 600 engineering firms over the 
country. 

Parfitt said the corps was fully aware of 
background of the URSAM firms. 

Max O. Urbahn, speaking for URSAM, said 
when the Sugar Grove telescope was canceled 
his firm was out of the project. 

“We had finished our work a year before,” 
he said, “and the design was continued by 
another company.” 


Mr. Speaker, I have called this matter 
to the attention of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and the Army Corps of Engineers. I 
think the American people and the Con- 
gress are entitled to know why these 
firms were chosen. 

The Army Corps of Engineers has con- 
ceded that the background of the firms 
was known in a letter to me dated May 
15, 1963. It said: 


While the Corps of Engineers was aware 
of the association of the Moran firm with 
the Texas tower and Urbahn and Seelye firms 
with the “big dish” job, it was considered 
that their preeminent capabilities in their 
particular specialties made the selection of 
the joint venture highly desirable, 


I think the Corps of Engineers should 
explain what criteria were used in mak- 
ing this selection. If this combine was 
selected from among “several hundred 
architect-engineer firms throughout the 
United States,” as the Corps of En- 
gineers reports, we should know the 
reasons for rejecting the others. Does 
the Corps of Engineers contend that it 
could rot find a team with a proven rec- 
ord of performance? 

Mr. Speaker, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration also has a re- 
sponsibility to answer these questions. 
So far NASA has failed to assume its re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, in its report dated June 
15, 1961, the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services said of Texas 
tower No. 4— 

The design criteria was clearly inade- 
quate. * * * The structural design engineers 
miscalculated in believing that the design 
criteria was reasonable and safe. 


In the face of such a finding, with full 
knowledge of the background of the 
structural design engineers, the contract 
for the design of the vertical assembly 
building at Cape Canaveral was let. 

Mr. Speaker, another aspect of this 
contract has come to light through the 
assiduousness of New York Post reporter 
Joseph Kahn. In the New York Post of 
June 5, 1963, Joseph Kahn revealed that 
the Corps of Engineers has awarded a 
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contract for an independent review of 
the design of the vertical assembly build- 
ing to a consulting engineering firm 
which includes an engineer who was the 
subject of conflict-of-interest hearings 
by the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in 1955. On 
November 10, 1955, the New York Times, 
in reporting the resignation of Peter A. 
Strobel as Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, said, “A reliable informant 
said that direct pressure from the White 
House has brought about the resigna- 
tion.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include the article of 
June 5, 1963, by Joseph Kahn at this 
point in the RECORD. 

[From the New York Post, June 5, 1963] 


Moon PROJECT ENGINEER Lost U.S. JOB IN 
1955 
(By Joseph Kahn) 

A consulting engineer who was forced to 
resign his high Government job over conflict- 
of-interest charges has been assigned to re- 
view the design of the moon rocket as- 
sembly building, the New York Post learned 
today. 

The awarding of the design of the rocket 
building to engineering firms linked to two 
multimillion-dollar Government project 
failures is under investigation by several Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Engineer Peter A. Strobel, with offices 
at 70 West 40th Street, was Federal Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings in 1955, when 
the House Judiciary Committee investigated 
charges that he steered alteration contracts 
to firms that were his clients. 

Under pressure from the White House, 
Strobel resigned in November 1955. He said 
he had done nothing wrong, but left the 
service so as not to embarrass the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

On April 18, the Post revealed the details 
of the moon rocket building design award 
made by the Corps of Engineers for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency. 

The engineering combine chosen without 
competitive bids is called URSAM, of 642 
Fifth Avenue, and includes these firms: 
Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge; Max O. 
Urbahn; and Seelye, Stevenson, Value & 
Knecht. 

The Moran firm designed the $21 million 
Air Force Texas tower that collapsed off 
New Jersey in January 1961, drowning 21 
men. 

The Urbahn and Seelye firms designed 
the Navy's glant radiotelescope at Sugar 
Grove, W. Va. It was canceled last July 
by Defense Secretary McNamara after 4 years 
of work and $80 million had been spent. 

Why the firms with a background of fail- 
ures were selected over 500 to 600 engineer- 
ing specialists throughout the country is a 
question raised by Federal agencies and legis- 
lators. 

The Defense Department has asked the 
Corps of Engineers for a full report. Senator 
Case, Republican, of New Jersey, is conduct- 
ing an independent investigation, Senator 
HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, is look- 
ing into the matter, and Senator DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, of Illinois, has asked the General 
Accounting Office to review the puzzling 
award, 

Representative Ryan has written for an ex- 
planation from the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Comptroller Campbell, and NASA Adminis- 
trator Webb, 

The assignment by the Corps of Engineers 
of Strobel to review the rocket building de- 
sign, has raised criticism in some engineer- 
ing circles. One expert made this observa- 
tion: 

“It seems a waste of money to hire some- 
one to review the design, especially if the 
corps has confidence in its original selection. 
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Certainly, if a review is needed, someone who 
has not encountered trouble with the Gov- 
ernment could have been chosen.” 


Mr. Speaker, I think the Corps of 
Engineers should explain, first, why an 
outside firm was selected to review the 
design contract and, secondly, why this 
firm was chosen. The responsibility for 
the supervision of the performance of 
the design contract belongs to the Corps 
of Engineers and NASA. 

Mr. Speaker, I have raised questions 
which must be answered. The multi- 
billion dollar space program must be 
supervised and administered in such a 
way as to have the full confidence of 
the American people. 


THE 1962 EDISON AWARD 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I was pleased, today, to have called to my 
attention in the newspapers and else- 
where that the Edison Electric Institute 
has selected the Portland (Oregon.) Gen- 
eral Electric Co., for its coveted 1962 Edi- 
son Award. The reason for the selection 
is based upon a worthy public service car- 
ried on by Portland General Electric in 
connection with the operation of its fran- 
chise. I think that Portland General 
Electric should be congratulated for its 
program of developing at its hydroelec- 
tric projects nine free recreation facili- 
ties. In the Portland General Electric 
service territory, Portland General Elec- 
trie reports that there were 400,000 visits 
made last year to these recreation areas, 
equipped with electricity and hot water 
and other recreation, such as camping. 
The Portland General Electric program 
has been applauded, I understand, by 
Mr. Jack Binford of Portland, national 
president of the Izaak Walton League 
and by the Under Secretary of the In- 
terior James K. Carr. 

I ask that the text of the citation ac- 
companying the award to Portland Gen- 
eral Electric and the acceptance speech 
by Mr. T. W. Delzell, chairman of the 
board of directors of Portland General 
Electric Co., during the ceremony at 
Denver, Colo., June 5, 1963, be printed 
in the Recorp. 

Text or 1962 EDISON AWARD CITATION TO PORT- 
LAND GENERAL c Co. 

To Portland General Electric Co., for its 
leadership in bringing to fruition a model 
water resources development program for the 
State of Oregon combining the preservation 
of natural beauty, the creation of attractive 
recreational areas for free public use and 
providing for conservation, the in- 
terests and water utilization for electric 
power production, thus demonstrating to its 
customers, the general public, and to the 
Nation at large, how investor-owned electric 
light and power companies act in the public 
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interest, thereby enhancing the stature of 
the free enterprise philosophy. 


REMARKS BY THOMAS W. DELZELL IN ACCEPTING 
THE EDISON AWARD FOR 1962 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen of the convention, there are 1,600 
men and women in Portland, Oreg., who will 
be as thrilled as I am to hear news of this 
award. They are the members of the Port- 
land General Electric Co. organization, and 
for them I gratefully accept the Edison 
Award and the honor that goes with it. 

The loyalty and dedication these people 
have shown to their company and to the 
program which has brought us this honor 
cannot be overstated. I know that they will 
feel, as I do, a profound sense of pride and 
accomplishment—enhanced to a large degree 
by the outstanding quality of the companies 
which shared with us the honor of an Edi- 
son Award nomination. The Allegheny 
Power System, American Electric Power Co., 
Consolidated Edison and General Public 
Utilities are in the frontline of our industry. 
Their achievements are of the first order of 
magnitude, and to them I extend my since 
congratulations. 

The conservation program which made it 
possible for me to stand at this rostrum is 
something about which we feel very deeply. 
In our minds its significance lies not in its 
application to an immediate problem but in 
its meaning as an overall concept of business 
policy; a policy which can best be defined as 
good corporate citizenship. 

Simply stated, this policy means that we 
have a responsibility to ourselves, our cus- 
tomers, our stockholders and the people of 
Oregon to provide something more than 
simple utility service. Developing our water 
resources for the fullest public good is but 
one element in the broad spectrum of activi- 
ties which we have designed to meet that re- 
sponsibility. 

Certainly I do not presume to suggest that 
my company is ahead of the field in this 
corporate idea, but I will suggest that our 
industry is ahead of the fleld, and that we 
have a splendid opportunity to provide lead- 
ership to the American industrial com- 
munity. 

By all measures our industry is the Na- 
tion's largest. Through the mechanism of 
voluntary investment we have energized this 
country’s climb to the highest point yet 
achieved by human beings. But that is not 
enough. Pressures of world growth have 
given us a new challenge, a challenge to the 
ability of our economic system to survive in 
the arena of world competition. 

The basic theory of voluntary investment 
is being contested by the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, and the free people of the 
European Economic Community are driving 
to beat us at our own game; free competition 
for the world market. 

It seems basic to me that success in this 
conflict depends to no small degree on our 
ability to demonstrate to this country and to 
the world that the economics of a free so- 
ciety and the dynamic concept of a free mar- 
ket can provide—as no other system can— 
not only the material requirements for living 
but also the things which go to make living 
better. 

By its example, our industry can create a 
keener awareness of this need to provide 
more than simply goods and services. We 
need to move beyond the area of technical 
excellence, which we have achieved, and into 
the field of active day-to-day fulfillment of 
our responsibility of citizenship. 

The only basis on which this country can 
build its foundation for survival is that there 
is no interest greater than the public in- 
terest. That we have been selected to receive 
this industry's highest award for a policy 
which developed from that principle is the 
thing for which we are truly grateful. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority leader 
what the program for the balance of the 
week may be, and for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman’s request, I am 
advised we have completed the legisla- 
tive business for this week. 

The program for the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the week of June 10 is as 
follows: 

Monday is District day, but there are 
no District bills. 

On Tuesday, the legislative branch ap- 
propriation bill will be called up for con- 
sideration. 

On Wednesday H.R. 4996, to amend 
certain provisions of the Area Develop- 
ment Act, under an open rule, with 3 
hours’ debate. 

Thursday and the balance of the week, 
the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1963. 

This is of course subject to the gen- 
eral reservation that conference reports 
may be brought up at any time and any 
further program will be announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
NATCHER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of all legislative business and other 
special orders previously entered into I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 2 hours today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 hours at the close of all business on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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IS CRASH RESEARCH TO IMPROVE 
COTTON PRODUCTION REALLY 
NEEDED? 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include some tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has favorably re- 
ported H.R. 6196, a bill intended to cure 
the cotton headache. The bill would au- 
thorize, among other things, a so-called 
crash program of research aimed at re- 
ducing the cost of cotton production. 

Cotton farmers have had the benefit 
of extensive research programs through 
the years, partly through general agri- 
cultural appropriations, and partly in 
the form of specific appropriations. In 
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my opinion, the best and quickest way 
to cut cotton production costs is to re- 
move the shackles of acreage controls 
and Government price fixing. 

Just so no one will make the mistaken 
assumption that nothing has been done 
recently in cotton research, I invite your 
attention to this data supplied to me by 
the Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

You will note that the level of spend- 
ing for specific direct research for the 
current year is estimated at $7,884,000, 
and the budget estimate for next year is 
$8,140,000, without the research money 
proposed in H.R. 6196. 

Also noteworthy is the fact that the 
level of spending has risen without ex- 
ception in each of the 5 fiscal years. 

The research listed below is not all 
inclusive. It consists only of federally 
financed research which can easily be 
identified. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE 


Estimated obligations for direct research on cotton, fiscal years 1960-64 


Un thousan 
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Production research: 


Crops: Production, breeding, quality, and disease inves- 


r 
Entomology: Entomological studies of cotton insects. 
Agricultural engineering: Mechanical harvesting of 

ne L ginning research and other enginee: 

u 


Total, production research 
Utilization research and development: Development of cot- 
ton products of higher quality and new processing machin- 


ery to achieve it; and new and improved uses for co 
IROGUO EPA M E AEREA LEARD E EE dees: 

Nutrition and consumer use: Clothing and housin 
sumer use studies on cotton textiles. 


Total, cotton research 


ds of dollars] 


ere 1,401 1, 493 
— 1, 558 1,652 
cot- 
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SEs M4 937 
Sa 3, 903 4,082 
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— 3,914 4,003 
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1 Includes $1,100,000 provided for nonrecurring construction of Boll Weevil Laboratory, State College Miss. 


Increase provided for cotton 


research, fiscal years 1960-64 


[In thousands of dollars] 
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P m increases: 


‘or research on cotton mechanization and ginning at the 


Delta E ent Station, Stoneville, Miss 
Strengthen cotton insect research at Baton Rouge, 


($32,500); College Station, Tex. ($40,000); and Florence, 


PROT CTX) RE eS ees 
Research on mechanical cotton stripper (Lubbock, Tex. 
stand research with long staple and up- 


$40,000) and 


land cotton (Mesilla Park, N. Mex., $30,000) 


and 


For staffing an 
Cotton Insects 


1 The 1964 budget estimates now before Congress inclu 
Laboratory, State College, Miss. 


Research on cotton to develop new and improved textiles 
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de a request for $190,000 for staffing Boll Weevil Research 
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REMOVING DEPENDENCE OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH UPON THE 
EXECUTIVE 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SIBAL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, today, I am 
introducing a bill designed to fill what I 
believe to be a very serious gap in the 
legislative process. It would remove the 
present dependence of the legislative 
branch upon the executive and occa- 
sional outside experts for technical ad- 
vice and counsel. 

For a long time, the executive branch 
has had a near monopoly of scientific 
talent in Government. Although the 
President, and the major departments 
and agencies have scientific staffs which 
they consult on the tremendous range of 
highly technical issues concerning the 
Government, Congress does not. Mem- 
bers of Congress, who are nearly always 
persons untrained in science, have to rely 
chiefly on scientists from the executive 
branch whose task is to defend their 
programs and seek the funds to run 
them. 

It has become increasingly difficult for 
Congressmen to question programs sent 
down from the executive side. This is 
extremely serious when one considers 
that it is Congress that must decide 
whether to vote the money and, if so, 
how much. Right now, for example, we 
are weighing the question of whether to 
authorize billions and billions in the race 
to reach the moon. We should not have 
to be so dependent upon the executive 
for technical advice. This lack of in- 
dependent scientific resources must be 
corrected if Congress is to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities as direct representatives of 
the people and is not to become, through 
lack of proper tools, a mere rubber- 
stamp for the executive. 

My bill would establish a permanent 
source of scientific talent solely responsi- 
ble to Congress. It would be the duty 
of these scientists to advise Members and 
committees, at their request, on technical 
matters before them. Under the bill, the 
House and the Senate would each have 
a permanent staff of three scientists rep- 
resenting the fields of physics, biology, 
and chemistry. 

As conditions warranted, these staffs 
would be authorized to name temporary 
scientific personnel to work on specific 
projects. The top three scientists would 
have to be under 55 years old to keep 
an emphasis on youth and creativity. 
They could serve no more than a total 
of 6 years, but the terms would be stag- 
gered to provide for continuity, as well 
as fresh outlooks. 

The majority party would appoint two 
of the scientists in each House, designat- 
ing one of them as director, and the 
minority party would name the other. 
Political affiliation of the appointees, 
however, is ruled out as a consideration. 
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The directors of each staff would be paid 
$21,500 a year; the associate members 
would receive $20,000 a year and tem- 
porary personnel would be compensated 
by the day for the period they are em- 
ployed. 

I envision the science staffs as a vital 
liaison point between the executive and 
legislative branches, serving as a scien- 
tific information exchange between Con- 
gress, the executive agencies, and the 
scientific community at large. Through 
the science staffs, a Member of Congress 
would be able to learn what is being done 
in any field of interest to him whether it 
is space, insect pests, plant viruses, uses 
for coal, atomic energy, cancer research, 
or whatever. He would be able to obtain 
advice and suggestions on technical mat- 
ters concerning his district or his com- 
mittee work. Most important, the sci- 
ence staffs would keep an eye on science 
spending by the executive branch, seek- 
ing to hold down waste and duplication. 
They would evaluate programs and sug- 
gest new or different avenues of research, 

There is no reason why scientific mat- 
ters cannot be made comprehensible to 
a nonscientist. In the case of Congress, 
which yearly votes billions of dollars for 
science, it is essential. 


NOW, A HOPE OF FARM SANITY 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 7 issue of Life magazine carries an 
editorial on the status of farm legisla- 
tion which should be read and digested 
by all Members who have an interest in 
a strong, unregimented agricultural 
economy in this Nation. 

The editorial calls attention to a new 
bill which would take us a long way 
toward rationality. Permit me to say 
that I have long supported the approach 
which is embodied in this bill and have 
introduced the same legislation myself. 
I am pleased to see that it has bipartisan 
support in the Senate. I feel certain 
that it will gain support in the House. 

It is important that the Agriculture 
Commitees of the House and the Senate 
take a reading on the prevailing atti- 
tude in the farm community which is 
against regimentation even in the face 
of high price supports. Hearings 
should be held on this legislation right 
away so that wheat can be included in 
the program with the other feed grains 
and so that steps can be taken to retire 
enough land from production to achieve 
the satisfactory balance between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

I commend this editorial from Life 
magazine to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Now, A HOPE or FARM SANITY 

Hurrah for the wheat farmers. When 


they slapped down Secretary Freeman and 
President Kennedy by rejecting straitjacket 
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acreage controls, they struck a blow for lib- 
erty and reaffirmed individualism as an out- 
standing characteristic of American life. 
They also created an opportunity, the like 
of which we have not known since before 
World War II, to phase the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the individual's hair. 

So what now for the farmer? Absolutely 
nothing, the administration is saying so far. 
In effect, Kennedy and Freeman tell the 
farmers that they have made their bed and 
they must le in it; that is, if they really do 
get $1-a-bushel wheat, they deserve it. 

But saner voices are also being heard. 
Four respected Senators—Vermont’s AIKEN, 
Florida’s HOLLAND, Iowa’s HICKENLOOPER, and 
New Mexico’s ANDERSON—last week intro- 
duced a bipartisan bill aimed at getting some 
basic crops back into the free marketplace. 
Their bill incorporates the principal rec- 
ommendations of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. Although the details should be 
thoroughly debated, two elements in the 
bill would take us a long way toward ration- 
ality: 

The bill downgrades parity and endorses 
the principle of so-called rolling supports. 
These would be based, for wheat, on 3-year 
world price averages and for feed grains on 
90 percent of domestic averages. The bill 
contains a backstop guarantee of 50 percent 
of parity, $1.25 a bushel in the case of 
wheat, if world averages drop below that. 
The backstop may be necessary now, but we 
ought eventually to get rid of that too. 

The bill attacks the heart of the prob- 
lem by advocating massive retirement of 
U.S. cropland. This might run up to 80 mil- 
lion of the 450 million acres now under cul- 
tivation. In the past 30 years piecemeal at- 
tempts at soil banking largely failed because 
farmers naturally retired their poor land 
and grew more food than ever on the rest. 
Now it is proposed to take entire farms out 
of production under rental contracts, not 
just marginal land and scrub. 

Naturally this will cost some money. But 
even if it costs in excess of $1 billion a 
year, as a study by the Purdue University 
economist Carroll Bottum estimates, the ex- 
penditure would be accompanied by the 
eventual elimination of at least $4 billion 
now spent annually on export subsidies, stor- 
age costs and other handouts to the farmer. 

Congress should match the integrity the 
farmers showed when they told Kennedy 
and Freeman to take their $2 wheat and go 
jump in the lake. We are not going to solve 
this problem overnight. But no part of our 
house more needs putting in order, and we 
must consolidate the opportunity the wheat 
farmers have given us. 


FOR A LOOK AT FOREIGN AID 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday I testified before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during their hearings on 
foreign aid and urged the committee to 
incorporate in the bill their report on the 
provisions of my bill, H.R. 6679, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Foreign Economic 
Development. 

The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
of June 4, 1963, commented favorably on 
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my proposal in an editorial which I in- 
corporate at this point in my remarks: 
For a Loox AT FOREIGN AID 


Representative GEORGE MEADER, of the 
Michigan Second (Jackson) District, has a 
good idea in his suggestion for a permanent, 
bipartisan commission to study foreign aid 
and, as he puts it, “take up where the Clay 
Committee left off.” 

If created by Congress—and the chances 
for it seem dubious—the Commission would 
make a continuing study of foreign aid and 
specific recommendations for programs and 
reforms to make the programs more effective. 

The Clay Committee did a good over-all 
job of surveying the foreign ald program 
and made some recommendations. It did 
not, however, do the type of job contem- 
plated by Mr. MEADER. 

There is no question that the American 
public is becoming skeptical of—if not ac- 
tually fed up with—the spending of its 
foreign aid dollars. It realizes that much 
of the money is wasted by the recipients and 
that heavy investments in areas such as 
Laos often produce no results. 

If effective foreign aid is to continue, the 
American public will have to be shown that 
the money is being properly spent. Other- 
wise it may force the Congress to rebel 
against the ladling out of their dollars. 

Representative MEADER speaks from experi- 
ence when he recommends a continuing 
study by a bipartisan commission. As a 
member of congressional committees he has 
traveled around the world more times than 
we can count. He can and does give nu- 
merous specific examples of the good and the 
bad he has found in spending abroad. Talk- 
ing with him provides a quick education on 
the subject, 

But Members of Congress haven't much 
time to spend studying this subject. They 
can take a quick look here and there and 
form broad conclusions, Beyond that they 
can do little. 

Administrative agencies concerned with 
spending foreign aid money sometimes seem 
more concerned with building up their own 
empires and moving the dollars than in cut- 
ting out waste. 

Thus the justification for a permanent 
commission, not directly concerned with 
spending foreign ald cash, becomes apparent. 

We hope Representative MEADER finally gets 
somewhere with this idea that he has been 
pushing for at least 2 years. 


Mr. Speaker, this afternoon, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Morean, of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, called my attention to the fact that 
a witness appearing before the commit- 
tee yesterday on behalf of the Americans 
for Democratic Action expressed that or- 
ganization’s views on foreign aid and 
urged the establishment of a study com- 
mission very much in line with my own 
recommendations. The two final para- 
graphs of the ADA’s statement are as 
follows: 


In addition to approving H.R. 5490, we 
strongly urge the Congress to establish a 
commission composed of public and congres- 
sional members that will reexamine the pur- 

ccesses and failures of foreign aid— 
from a point of departure that determines 
its effect on American political interests. Has 
foreign aid contributed to necessary eco- 
nomic change in the free world? Has it 
contributed to more efficient and equitable 
distribution of economic resources and bene- 
fits? Has it encouraged the establishment 
of better administration and better govern- 
ment in developing countries? What ma- 
chinery can be instituted to more effectively 
utilize the international agencies and the 
other industralized countries? 
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We suggest that a comprehensive investiga- 
tion by this commission will teach Ameri- 
cans further, and others, the necessary uses 
of foreign aid. 


Mr. Speaker, I assure the House that 
there was no collusion between me and 
the Americans for Democratic Action in 
concurring in this proposal. In fact, I 
have had very little contact with the 
ADA. It is I think interesting, however, 
that an identical proposal should come 
from divergent political philosophies. It 
would seem to indicate that the idea is 
a meritorious one and should have uni- 
versal acceptance from at least a wide 
band of the political spectrum. 


JURISDICTION OF US. DISTRICT 
COURTS IN PENSION AND PAY 
CASES 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. ToLLErson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced H.R. 6538, a bill to re- 
peal subsection (d) of section 1346 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. 

Subsection (d) of title 28, United 
States Code, section 1346, provides that 
the district courts shall not have juris- 
diction under section 1346 of any civil 
action or claim for a pension or any civil 
action or claim to recover fees, salary, or 
compensation for official services of offi- 
cers or employees of the United States. 
The purpose of my bill is to repeal this 
subsection so that the district courts 
shall have original jurisdiction, concur- 
rent with the Court of Claims, of civil 
actions or claims for a pension or for 
salary of officers and employees of the 
United States. But for the subsection 
which this bill proposes to repeal, the 
district courts would have jurisdiction of 
these matters under title 28, United 
States Code, section 1346(a) (2), which 
generally authorizes district court juris- 
diction of all claims against the United 
States, not exceeding $10,000, based upon 
either the Constitution, any act of Con- 
gress, any Executive regulation, or any 
contract with the United States. 

This proposed repeal of a narrow limi- 
tation upon the jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict courts would not, of course, create 
any new liabilities or new causes of ac- 
tion against the U.S. Government; 
substantive law, in other words, is en- 
tirely unaffected. Nor would this bill, 
if enacted, change in any manner the 
present jurisdiction of the Court of 
Claims. As before, the Court of Claims 
would retain its exclusive jurisdiction of 
Tucker Act cases where the amount in 
controversy exceeds $10,000, regardless 
of the precise nature of the individual 
case. My bill is designed solely to per- 
mit the district courts around the coun- 
try to share in the Court of Claims 
jurisdiction of pension and pay cases 
where the amount in controversy does 
not exceed $10,000. 
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The chief beneficiaries of the bill 
would be present and former Govern- 
ment employees and present and former 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. Whereas under present 
law pension and pay cases brought by 
such persons may be filed only in the 
Court of Claims, my oill would permit 
them to bring suit in the district courts. 
Under the applicable venue statute now 
on the books, which is title 28, United 
States Code, section 1402(a), these suits 
could be brought in the judicial district 
where the plaintiff resides. This bill is, 
therefore, in line with modern venue 
policy in Government litigation, since it 
offers individual citizens the convenience 
of litigating against the United States 
in or near their place of residence. At 
the same time, no hardship is placed 
upon the United States as defendant, as 
under the present organization of the 
Department of Justice the Government 
is presumably equipped to defend equally 
and conveniently in any Federal judicial 
district. 

In my view, this bill dovetails neatly 
with a measure enacted into law during 
the 87th Congress, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the provisions of this bill 
were not considered at that time. Public 
Law 748 of the 87th Congress added to 
the Judicial Code a new section 1361, 
which generally confers upon the dis- 
trict courts original jurisdiction of any 
action in the nature of mandamus to 
compel an officer or employee of the 
United States or any of its agencies to 
perform a duty owed to the plaintiff. 
The principal purpose of this enactment 
was to rectify the peculiar situation 
where a person seeking to have a Federal 
court compel a Federal officer to perform 
an official duty had to channel his ac- 
tion into the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This, in the words of 
our Committee on the Judiciary—Senate 
Report No. 1992, 87th Congress, pages 
2-3—was certainly “an unfair imposi- 
tion upon citizens who seek no more 
thar. lawful treatment from their Gov- 
ernment.” 

This bill, by removing an artificial limi- 
tation on the jurisdiction of the district 
courts, would enable a wrongfully dis- 
charged Government employee to sue to 
get his job back and to recover his lost 
back pay all in a single court action so 
long as the pay claim did not exceed 
$10,000. And in my judgment, very few 
back-pay claims would exceed that juris- 
dictional amount. Because of the doc- 
trine of laches, the plaintiff would be 
forced to bring suit in most cases before 
his back pay accrual reached $10,000. 
In rare cases, a high-salaried official 
might have accrued more than $10,000 
and be forced to go into the Court of 
Claims, but this is his remedy under 
present law and my bill would not dis- 
turb this arrangement in the slightest. 

The Court of Claims calendar today is 
extremely congested. In the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1962, a total of 
5,116 back-pay cases were pending in the 
Court of Claims at the beginning of the 
period; 832 additional such cases were 
instituted; 3,131 were disposed of; and, 
therefore, 2,817 were left pending at the 
end of the year. To be sure, many of 
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these were class cases, involving identi- 
cal claims, but still this segment of the 
Court of Claims workload is truly bur- 
densome. 

This bill would result in spreading 
much of this work around the country. 

The sooner we eliminate from the qu- 
dicial Code jurisdictional provisions 
which no longer have a reason for being, 
the more we shall contribute to the 
speedy, effective, and just administra- 
tion of causes in the Federal courts, 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
June 10, following the legislative pro- 
gram, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hanna] may address the House for 
15 minutes, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. HAYS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 647 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 9, 1963, I introduced H.R. 647, to 
amend the National Defense Education 
Act to provide for college scholarships. 
The following is a statement I presented 
to the Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion in support of my bill: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
DEMOCRAT oF NEW YORK, IN SUPPORT OF 
H.R. 647 BEFORE THE HOUSE SPECIAL SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, JUNE 6, 1963 
Madam Chairman, I appreciate this op- 

portunity to appear before you in support 

of my bill, H.R. 647, to amend the National 

Defense Education Act to provide for col- 

lege scholarships, 

We all have been saturated with facts and 
figures which underscore the importance of 
higher education in the world today. We 
have heard and read eloquent statements on 
this vital national resource. Unfortunately 
these are not empty words. The serious 
warnings, the statistics which back them up, 
must no longer go unheeded. 

I submit that favorable action on this 
legislation under consideration today is a 
moral obligation to the free world, our 
Nation, and to our younger generation. The 
increasing complexity of today’s political, 
social, scientific and economic structure de- 
mand that we make maximum use of our 
available talent. 

Since the founding of our country, our 
great statesmen have stressed the importance 
of education to the perpetuation of our 
democratic system and its goals. 

George Washington said in 1790, Knowil- 
edge is in every country the surest basis 
of public happiness. In one in which the 
measures of government receive their im- 
pressions so immediately from the sense 
of the community as in ours, it is probably 
essential.” Almost 50 years later Abraham 
Lincoln remarked, “Upon the subject of edu- 
cation, not presuming to dictate any plan or 
system respecting it, I can only say that I 
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view it as the most important subject which 
we as & people can be engaged in.” A 
century later Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
voiced his views: 

“Education must light the path for social 
change. The social and economic problems 
confronting us are growing in complexity. 
The more complex and difficult these prob- 
lems become, the more essential it is to pro- 
vide broad and complete education; that kind 
of education that will equip us as a nation to 
decide these problems for the best interest 
of all concerned, Our ultimate security, to 
a large extent, is based upon the individual’s 
character, information, skill, anc attitude.” 

If we are to uphold our principles, if we 
are going to develop our intellectual re- 
sources, if we are to erase the loss both in 
personal and national terms, higher educa- 
tion must be made more accessible to the 
capable but financially limited student. 

Cost is a prime factor in deterring able 
students from attending college. Each year 
60,000 to 100,000 youths of high ability 
gracuating from secondary schools fail to go 
to college because of the lack of financial 
assistance. In addition about 60,000 col- 
lege students leave college each year for this 
same reason. A definite relationship between 
socioeconomic status and failure to continue 
education exists. A 1954 study pointed out 
that among high school graduates with IQ’s 
of 120 or above, about 40 percent of those 
from families having incomes of $4,500 or 
less did not plan to attend college. 

Increasing college and university tuitions 
make the situation totally impossible for 
many. According to a survey by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, costs to the stu- 
dents have risen at both public and private 
institutions as much in the last 4 years as in 
the preceding 8 years or in the 20 years be- 
fore that. Within the last decade univer- 
sity and college fees increased approximately 
86 percent. The family income level has 
not risen at the same pace, of course. 

There can be no doubt the financial bar- 
riers keep many out of college. A national 
program is necessary at this critical time to 
bridge the financial gap and eradicate the 
waste of our talented youth. 

I would like to make a few remarks about 
my legislative proposal. 

H.R. 647 would amend the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 to provide for a college 
scholarship program. Individual scholar- 
ships of $500 would be provided to students 
during each academic year for 4 years. An 
additional amount of up to $500 a year may 
be paid to those students in special financial 
need. Persons receiving scholarships would 
be selected by State commissions in accord- 
ance with objective tests and other measures 
of aptitude and ability to pursue success- 
fully at an institution of higher education 
a course leading to a bachelor’s degree, giv- 
ing special consideration to those with su- 
perior capacity or preparation in science, 
mathematics, or a modern foreign language. 

I believe this legislation, while not a pana- 
cea for the inducement to and assistance of 
all our able young people, will effectively 
increase educational opportuunity in keep- 
ing with our present national needs. 

There has been some disagreement among 
those who favor a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram on who should administer the awards. 
I feel that it is most important that this be 
done by a State commission. There exists 
a shocking disparity among our States in the 
percentage of 18- to 21-year-olds who go to 
college. The range runs from 50 percent in 
some States all the way down to 18 percent 
in others. Administration by State com- 
missions should result in a greater equali- 
zation of opportunity as well as the decen- 
tralization which is necessary in taking into 
account the diverse educational and eco- 
nomic patterns of our country. 

Many critics argue that the National De- 
fense Education Act loan program is as far 
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as we should go in providing assistance to 
students for education. To go further re- 
duces individual initiative. The truth is we 
must go beyond the successful National De- 
fense Education Act program and that initia- 
tive is destroyed more by the impossible fi- 
nancial barriers which now exist rather than 
by a moderate program that would give those 
deprived by lack of funds the hope and means 
of obtaining a college education. Obviously, 
we would not be able to completely erase 
the financial problems of any needy students. 
However, we would bring down the economic 
barrier to the extent that higher education 
would not be out of the question for the 
financially limited able young person. Fur- 
thermore, to say that individual initiative 
is destroyed by such assistance is contra- 
dicted over and over again by the useful 
and active citizens for whom college educa- 
tion became a reality under the GI bill. 

The National Defense Education Act loan 
program is adequate and indeed praiseworthy, 
in what it can and does accomplish. Yet, 
understandably, the financially disadvan- 
taged student with little or no help from 
home is often unwilling to incur a long term 
debt by obtaining a loan to finance his col- 
lege education. It is true that on-campus 
and off-campus employment offers a means 
of meeting college costs. But very often this 
type of employment is not available nor 
financially rewarding for the great number 
who seek it, and unfortunately, a heavy work 
schedule often makes it impossible for stu- 
dents to devote themselves wholeheartedly 
to their education. 

There are some who would oppose Federal 
scholarship aid on the grounds of expense. 
This money would come from taxes and 
would not be repayable in dollars as are the 
loans. While this is true, I would like to 
point out that we are making a sound in- 
vestment for the Nation and actually there 
will be a repayment in tax revenues through 
the increased earning capacity of these indi- 
viduals. My question is not “How can we 
afford it” but “How can we not afford to 
give our young people the education they 
must have if our Nation's future is to be 
assured?” 

Our society was founded to promote the 
general welfare of all the people and not 
just the people who could afford it. As our 
country has grown and prospered, as it has 
assumed a position of world leadership, as 
the complexity of our social, political, and 
economic systems increases, the concept of 
the general welfare broadens. In a compli- 
cated, scientific-technological age the skills 
and training required are necessarily greater 
than for an agricultural society. Higher 
education for the able is no longer a luxury 
for the few but a requisite for the general 
welfare of our country and its citizens. 

Other countries such as France provide 
assistance for the education of their able 
youth. We as a nation dedicated to the 
principles of equality of opportunity should 
do no less. America must rely on the talents 
and brains of her youth. We do a great 
disservice to them and to our Nation in 
failing to expand educational opportunities. 

This proposed plan of scholarships would 
insure that our vast intellectual reservoir 
will not go untapped. It would provide for 
a great national talent search. It will assist 
and supplement other sources of scholarship 
assistance. It will provide the encourage- 
ment, incentive, and funds for a significant 
number of students who otherwise might not 
go to college. 

I respectfully urge favorable consideration 
of H.R. 647. 


JUSTICE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New Jersey [Mr. JoELSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of allegations made in the past I am 
pleased to insert an article from Justice, 
which is published by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. This 
article and the stipulation which I also 
insert indicates that local 10 does not 
and has not engaged in discriminatory 
practices. 


New York Bopy Drops ANTI-ILG Casz— 
AFTER 2-Year DELAY Fryps Locat 10 Nor 
GUILTY or JOB DISCRIMINATION 
Approximately 200 Spanish-speaking and 

Negro members of Cutters’ Local 10 crowded 

the hearing room of the New York State 

Commission for Human Rights on the morn- 

ing of May 15 ready to testify in behalf of 

their union, which had been denied until 
that the opportunity to refute in 
public the charge of racial discrimination. 

Within 3 days, by May 17, the case against 
the ILGWU local had been so thoroughly 
punctured as to force the man who made 
the initial charge—Ernest Holmes—and the 
men who pressed it—the lawyers for the 
commission—to plead for a settlement. 

The case that began on April 4, 1961, was 
terminated by a joint stipulation made by 
Holmes, the commission, and local 10. In 
it, the charges against the ILGWU affiliate 
were dropped and full acknowledgment 
was made that Holmes was denied member- 
ship in local 10 because he was not a cut- 
ter—and not because of his race or color. 

The case crumbled under the withering 
cross-examination of Holmes by union at- 
torney, Emil Schlesinger. Throughout the 3 
days, local 10 manager, Moe Falikman, and 
assistant manager, Abe Dolgen, sat at the 
counsel table with Schlesinger, consulting 
frequently on the developing argument. 

The hearing was conducted before three 
commissioners: J. Edward Conway who pre- 
sided, Francis X. Giaccone, and Lloyd L. 
Hurst. The commission consists of seven 
commissioners, three of whom conduct a 
hearing. At the start of a case, when a com- 
plaint has been filed, the commission names 
one of its own seven as investigating com- 
missioner. In the Holmes case Ruperto Ruiz 
was so named and conducted the investiga- 
tions of the ILGWU affiliate. 

While the ILGWU local was represented 
by one attorney, the commission side, acting 
in behalf of Holmes, was made up of a corps 
of half a dozen lawyers. On several occa- 
sions resumption of the hearings was de- 
layed as attorneys for the parties met in con- 
ference. The ILGWU took the position that 
only complete exoneration could provide the 
basis of a stipulation ending the proceed- 
ings. 

The commission’s attorneys finally agreed 
to this condition while Holmes, the first 
and only witness, was still under cross-ex- 
amination. They called a halt before ques- 
tioning by Schlesinger was completed and 
before the union had had a chance to put on 
the stand Manager Falikman, other officers 
or any of the 200 members who had rallied 
at the hearing on its opening day and were 
afterwards told that they might be called 
at any time in the future. 


— 


FuLL TEXT or JOINT STIPULATION ENDING 
ANTI-ILGWU CASE 
Whereas complainant on April 4, 1961, filed 
a complaint against the Union, charging it 
with discrimination against him because of 
his race; and 
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Whereas on June 28, 1961, Commissioner 
Ruperto Ruiz issued a determination of 
probable cause which the undersigned con- 
cedes does not constitute a final determina- 
tion of guilt; and 

Whereas complainant on March 29, 1963, 
amended his complaint and in addition to 
charging the union with discrimination 
against him because of his race also charged 
the union with maintaining a policy of limit- 
ing the number of Negroes admitted to 
membership therein; and 

Whereas the union duly filed its answer 
April 10, 1963, to the amended complaint, in 
which it categorically denied that it ever dis- 
criminated against the complainant because 
of his race, and further categorically denied 
that it maintained or maintains a policy lim- 
iting the number of Negroes to be admitted 
to membership in the union; and 

Whereas on March 29, 1963, a public hear- 
ing before three commissioners of the State 
commission for human rights was ordered for 
May 15, 1963; and 

Whereas the public hearing has proceeded 
since May 15, 1963, during which time only 
one witness, the complainant, has been heard 
but not fully cross-examined; and 

Whereas the commission’s general coun- 
sel has indicated that the commission in- 
tends to call at least 3 other witnesses 
in support of the complaint, and the union 
by affidavit hereto attached has represented 
that as of early May 1963 there were more 
than 250 Negroes anc Spanish-speaking cut- 
ters who are members in good standing of 
local 10, and counsel for the union has indi- 
cated that he intends to call practically all of 
these Negro and Puerto Rican members of 
local 10 to refute and negate the charges 
that the union maintained and still main- 
tains a policy of limiting their number for 
admission into the union and some additional 
20 witnesses to refute and negate the charges 
that the union discriminated against com- 
plainant in his employment or membership 
in the union because of his race, most of 
which witnesses appeared in the hearing 
room during the first day of the hearing; 
and 

Whereas the undersigned agree that no 
inference shall be drawn in this case from 
the number of Negro and Puerto Rican 
members of the union as compared with the 
total membership of the union as set forth 
in the attached affidavit, that there is any 
practice, policy, or rule of the union to limit 
the number of Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
who may be admitted to membership in the 
union; and 

Whereas the results which the undersigned 
believe the commission desires to achieve 
through these proceedings are the elimina- 
tion and prevention of discrimination, if 
such should exist, and an equal opportunity 
for the complainant on the same basis as the 
union extends to all others to learn the cut- 
ter's trade and gain admission to member- 
ship in the union as and when he becomes a 
qualified cutter and becomes eligible for 
membership in the union; and 

Whereas the complainant has heretofore 
on February 7, 1963, voluntarily expressed 
his desire in writing to withdraw the com- 
plaint which he filed herein, and in his let- 
ter of withdrawal stated that when he ap- 
peared on or about January 21, 1963, at the 
union office for its aid and help it was offered 
to him but that he declined the same be- 
cause he had other and more remunerative 
employment; and 

Whereas the complainant has since lost 
such other employment and desires to accept 
whatever assistance that union may be able 
to afford him: 

Now, therefore, the union agrees, in line 
with its oft-asserted regular and general pol- 
icy as adopted by conventions of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
from its very inception against discrimina- 
tion of any person because of his race, creed, 
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color, or national origin, that it will, on the 
same basis as it applies to all other appli- 
cants for admission to membership, exercise 
its good offices in assisting the complainant 
to become a qualified cutter and to gain ad- 
mission to membership in the union as and 
when he becomes a qualified cutter and be- 
comes eligible for membership in the union. 


AN EXAMPLE OF INDIA’S 
NEUTRALISM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. JoELson] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an article in 
the Indian Express published in Bombay, 
India. It certainly raises some interest- 
ing questions about the sincerity of 
India’s professions of neutralism. 

The article follows: 


AN EXAMPLE OF InpIA’s NEUTRALISM 


It is painfully clear to most educated In- 
dians that Mr. Nehru's foreign policy is not 
as successful as they would have wished, and 
nowhere has its irrational feature been re- 
vealed so clearly than in India’s attitude to- 
ward Israel. India’s refusal to normalize 
her political relations with Israel cannot be 
justified on any account. 

Mr. Nehru has said times without number 
that India’s policy is “friendship with all and 
enmity toward none.” How then does he 
explain his policy toward Israel? When the 
United Nations Palestine Commission con- 
sidered the question of the partition of 
Palestine into Israel and Arab States, Mr. 
Nehru instructed his representatives on the 
Commission to vote against the proposal. 
Nevertheless, the Commission in its collec- 
tive wisdom, by a majority vote decided to 
recommend the creation of Israel. 

Even after that Mr. Nehru could have 
asked his representatives to vote for the res- 
olution when it went to the General Assem- 
bly. But he did not; instead he again in- 
structed his nominees to vote against the 
resolution. How then can he justify his 
statement that his policy is friendship with 
all? On the contrary it clearly suggests that 
he has been from the very beginning hostile 
to the creation of Israel. 


GREAT CHAMPION 


Mr. Nehru is a great champion of democ- 
racy. As such, one would have expected him 
to accept the majority decision and abide by 
it. But he did not do so. Mr. Nehru is a 
stanch supporter of the United Nations 
and Israel, as everybody knows, was estab- 
lished in accordance with the U.N. resolu- 
tion. If he is true to his principle, he 
should have accepted the U.N. decision. If 
he himself does not accept a U.N. decision, 
how can he blame other countries for dis- 
obeying the U.N.? At least we know that 
some nations disobeyed the U.N. only when 
its decisions went against their vital in- 
terests. But what does India lose by having 
diplomatic relations with Israel? 

One of the reasons why India has not 
diplomatically recognized Israel, we are told, 
is that Muslim countries are hostile to Israel 
and therefore if India recognized Israel, they 
will turn hostile to India. This argument 
is fallacious. India has in the course of 
time accorded Israel de facto recognition. 
The Arab nations have not protested to 
India; nor have they turned hostile to India. 
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Supposing it is true that the Arab nations 
will. turn hostile to India if she accords 
Israel diplomatic tion, does it not 
follow that India’s “independent and im- 
partial” foreign policy is not what it is 
claimed to be? Is India’s foreign policy 
dictated by the Arab countries? Mr. Nehru 
will not admit it, but that is what it amounts 
to. 

Mr. Nehru said in Parliament last year— 
when Mr. H. V. Kamath raised the question— 
that it was not in India’s interest to have 
diplomatic relations with Israel. What he in 
fact implied was that if he opened a dip- 
lomatic office in Jerusalem and gave recipro- 
cal facilities in New Delhi to Israel, the Arab 
countries would criticize Mr. Nehru for be- 
ing friendly with the enemy. If the Arabs 
are fighting with somebody, it is their busi- 
ness. What has India’s policy got to do 
with it? Further, does it not follow that a 
great country like India has allowed herself 
to be held at ransom by the Arab nations in 
their dispute with Israel? 


NEGATIVE POLICY 


Mr. Nehru has often said that he was not 
afraid of any country; and his policy was 
not based on the fear of anybody. If so, how 
does he explain his policy towards Israel 
which is based on nothing but fear of the 
Arab countries? What can one say of a 
policy which is so negative in content and 
purpose? 

Mr. Nehru has often preached to the West- 
ern countries particularly to the United 
States that they should not shut their eyes to 
this reality of the existence of Communist 
China. Why then is he blind to the reality 
of the existence of Israel? Further, why is it 
that he does not give the same advice to Pres- 
ident Nasser and company who still entertain 
the ambition of destroying Israel and throw- 
ing the Jews in the Mediterranean? Why 
this double standard in India’s foreign 
policy? 

President Nasser is a cosignatory with 
Mr. Nehru and Mr. Chou En-lai to (the now 
much discredited) Nehru's five command- 
ments (Panch Shil) the most important of 
which is respect for the territorial integrity 
of other nations. Is not President Nasser’s 
goal of the destruction of Israel a serious 
violation of the U.N. Charter and of the 
Nehru doctrine of coexistence? 

When China attacked India, Mr. Nehru 
wrote to Mr, Ben-Gurion also seeking sup- 
port and sympathy for India. Aggression is 
aggression, if it is Communist China’s or 
President Nasser’s. Why was Mr. Nehru 
silent when the Arabs attacked the tiny 
State of Israel soon after the U.N. passed 
the resolution creating that State? Why was 
he again vocal when Israel in self-defense 
tried to scotch Egypt's plan to invade Israel 
by striking first? 

The former Indian Secretary in the Ministry 
of External Affairs, Mr. B. F. H. B. Tyabji, is 
reported to have said after a tour of the 
Middle East that one of the reasons why 
India has not exchanged Ambassadors with 
Israel is that Israel is in occupation of a 
small area that was not given to her by the 
U.N. But who is responsible for it? Who 
asked the Arabs to invade the tiny State of 
Israel? The original aggression was started 
by the Arabs with a view to wiping out the 
new State. Less than 600,000 inhabitants 
were attacked by well-organized States with 
a population of more than 45 million from 
all sides. The fact that the Jewish people 
not only fought but forced their enemies to 
sue for peace is one of the greatest heroic 
deeds in world history. The Arabs agreed to 
the cease-fire because, if they had continued 
their fight, they would have been humiliated 
further and would have lost more territory. 


FLIMSY EXCUSES 


In any case is it not a strange practice of 
morality that Egypt and the other Arab 
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countries: which first invaded Israel are not 
only recognized and patronized by Mr. Nehru, 
while the victim of that aggression has been 
blamed by him for repulsing that aggression? 
Is it not strange that India should make 
flimsy excuses for not according diplomatic 
recognition to Israel? 

Assuming that Israel has occupied a little 
area of the aggressors, Is it a valid reason for 
India to refuse the friendship of Israel? Has 
not Pakistan occupied one-third of Kashmir 
which is Indian territory and China large 
chunks of Ladakh and the North-East Fron- 
tier Agency? Why did not Mr. Nehru break 
diplomatic relations with both? What can 
one say of a policy which says that because 
somebody has occupied somebody else’s terri- 
tory, India will not have diplomatic relations 
with that somebody, but when its own terri- 
tory has been occupied it had no inhibition 
in flirting with the aggressors? 

No country has a greater vital economic 
and strategic interest in the Middle East 
than the United Kingdom, but it is not afraid 
to have diplomatic relations with Israel. 
President. Nasser and Arab colleagues could 
do nothing to prevent other powers from 
having normal political relations with Israel. 
Today President Nasser is being wooed by 
Russia but it was the same Russia which gave 
steadfast support to Mr. Trygve Lie and the 
U.N. to implement the partition of Palestine. 

President Nasser could not blackmail Rus- 
sia. Further, oil-rich countries have given 
concessions to the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. They have not 
withdrawn from them because of their 
friendship with Israel. Even a Muslim coun- 
try like Turkey and smaller nations like 
Nepal and Burma, are more courageous and 
have diplomatic relations with Israel. 

All this clearly shows that the Indian fear 
is either imaginary or that India is delib- 
erately using this imaginary fear as an ex- 
cuse for not having diplomatic relations with 
Israel. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, at the close of the 
legislative business on Wednesday, June 
19, to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. HAYS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


UNITED STATES MAKES DEAL WITH 


PLANES FOR CUBA OVERFLIGHT 
BY U.S. PLANES 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious now that. the State Department 
made a new deal with the Communists 
in Cuba that permits U.S. airplanes to 
overfly Cuba, by withdrawing the previ- 
ous prohibition of such overflights, in 
obvious exchange for allowing Cuban air- 
craft to overfly the United States. 

This makes it obvious that the New 
Frontier policy is resulting in drifting 
closer and closer to coexistence with 
communism in Cuba. We are coming 
closer and closer to giving in on another 
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of Castro’s five demands—one of which 
has already been conceded dealing with 
preventing exile Cuban raids on Cuba. 
The second demand was for gradual re- 
newal of commercial relations. Grad- 
ually, the American people are being 
brainwashed into thinking that carrying 
on some negotiations with Castro—vis- 
a-vis—the prisoner exchange indemnity 
deal—permitting a little commerce to 
overfly each other's countries—giving in 
to one of Castro’s demands—is not so bad 
because afterall there are many other 
things we are not doing for the Commu- 
nists in Cuba. The logical long-range 
result of chipping away at our professed 
policy of an economic and political quar- 
antine of Cuba is that eventually we will 
be coexisting with Communists in this 
hemisphere. We cannot permit this to 
happen and that is why calling public 
attention to each move in that direction 
I believe is essential. 

Two weeks ago I revealed that the FAA 
is permitting Cuban planes to overfly the 
United States. I also demanded that 
this practice be halted. 

But, instead of banning these over- 
flights, the New Frontier has worked out 
a swap with Castro which permits U.S. 
commercial airplanes to fly over Cuba 
in exchange for Cuban planes flying over 
the United States. 

It is obvious that the United States is 
negotiating with Castro and has worked 
out this deal with his government. 
Otherwise, how could the administration 
know such U.S. planes would not be sub- 
ject to hijacking or attack? 

How can we possibly expect other na- 
tions to isolate this dictator when in this 
instance the United States is 23 —— — 
with him on a business-as- usual basis 
It is becoming more and more obvious 
that we do not mean what we say when 
we ask other nations to quarantine Cas- 
tro and that we do not intend to do so 
ourselves. 

I renew my demand to the State De- 
partment that we ban Cuban planes from 
flying over the United States and that a 
complete economic and political quaran- 
tine of Cuba be our policy. 

I also call upon the administration to 
level with the American people as to what 
deals are being made with Castro and 
who the U.S. Ambassador to Cuba with- 
out portfolio is. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 hour 
on Monday next following the legislative 
program of the day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genile- 
man from Florida? 

Mr. HAYS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY RE- 
GARDING SPECIAL ORDERS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this 1 minute to direct a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. In view of the fact 
that one Member of this Congress has 
taken it upon himself to exercise his 
rights in objecting to special orders, I 
would like to inquire whether I am cor- 
rect in assuming that a Member may 
introduce a resolution to address the 
House and let it go through the normal 
procedures similar to those for any other 
resolution which does not require unani- 
mous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rules of the House the gentleman is 
permitted to introduce any type of reso- 
lution at any time. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the Speaker. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. ASPINALL, for Thursday, June 6, 
1963, on account of official business. 

Mr. Ciausen (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for Wednesday and the bal- 
ance of this week, on account of official 
business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Horan, his remarks in Committee 
of the Whole on the agriculture appropri- 
ation bill, and to include tables and 
other extraneous matter. 

Mr. Wricut and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Michl. to include in his remarks 
in Committee of the Whole extraneous 
matter including tables and letters. 

Mr. NELSEN (at the request of Mr. Ny- 
GaaRD) to follow the remarks of Mr. 
Hoeven and to include an article. 

Mr. McCtory, the remarks he made in 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. 

Mr. OSMERS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Nycaarp) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. PIRNIE. 

Mr. GLENN. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. STAEBLER. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. CLARK. 

Mr. STRATTON in two instances. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 249. An act to amend section 632 of 


title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
an extension of the program of grants-in- 
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aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
the hospitalization of certain veterans; and 

H.R. 5366. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other purposes, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 249. An act to amend section 632 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
an extension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
hospitalization of certain veterans; and 

H.R. 6366. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 10, 1963, at 
12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


901. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, relative to reporting 
two violations of subsection (h), pursuant to 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 665 (1) (2)); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

902. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 308(a) of the Federal Aviation Act as it 
relates to the grant of exclusive rights at air- 
ports”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

903. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide 
for the settlement of claims against the 
United States by members of the uniformed 
services and civilian officers and employees 
of the United States for damage to, or loss of, 
personal property incident to their service, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

904. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 103 of the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 8), as 
amended (50 U.S.C., App. sec. 1213 (a) and 
sec. 1213 (b)) to extend the provisions of that 
act to the Federal Aviation Agency”; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

905. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of the orders entered in the cases of certain 
aliens who have been found admissible to 
the United States, pursuant to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

906. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
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Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases in which the au- 
thority was exercised in behalf of such aliens, 
pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

907. A message from the President of the 
United States, transmitting an amendment 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1964 in the 
amount of $46,900,000 for the Department of 
Defense (H. Doc. No. 120); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 6012. A bill to 
authorize the President to proclaim regula- 
tions for preventing collisions at sea; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 365). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 6196. A bill to encourage increased con- 
sumption of cotton, to maintain the income 
of cotton producers, to provide a special re- 
search program designed to lower costs of 
production, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 366). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 969. An act to pro- 
vide medical care for certain Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey retired ships’ officers and crew 
members and their dependents, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 367). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 1036. An act to 
amend the inland and western rivers rules 
concerning anchor lights and fog signals re- 
quired in special anchorage areas, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
368). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STEED: Committee on Appropriations. 
H.R. 6868. A bill making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 369). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 6844, A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for 
the sealing off of certain abandoned coal 
mines so as to prevent the pollution of 
waterways, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Zy Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 6845. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide judicial re- 
view of agency orders concerning biological 
products; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 6846. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to regulate the manu- 
facture, compounding, processing, distribu- 
tion, and possession of habit-forming bar- 
biturate drugs, and of amphetamine and 
other habit-forming central nervous system 
stimulant drugs; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. EDWARDS: 

H.R. 6847. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 6848. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain products, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6849. A bill to incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6850. A bill to prescribe the time for 
elections of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress and for choosing the electors 
of President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

ELR. 6851. A bill to amend chapter 71 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
enlisted members who are. retired from the 
Armed Forces shall be entitled to 10 per- 
cent extra retired pay for e 
heroism. in line of duty; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 6852. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 in order to require 
hearings with respect to loans for generating 
plants and electric on lines and 
systems and to change the rate of interest. 
payable on such loans, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 6853. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of. four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 6854. A bill to amend section 120 of 
title 23 of the United States Code to in- 
crease the Federal share payable to certain 
States on account of Interstate System proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 6855. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act. of 1949, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 6856. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to initiate a program for 
the conservation, development, and enhance- 
ment of the Nation’s anadromous fish in co- 
operation with the several States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 6857. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by stabiliz- 
ing the domestic lead and zinc industry, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 6858. A bill to amend section 411(a) 
of title 38, United States Code, to increase 
the rates of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation payable to widows of veterans 
dying from service-connected disabilities; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6859. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to make the de- 
portation provisions thereof inapplicable to 
any alien admitted for permanent residence 
prior to his 14th birthday o> to any alien who 
has continuously resided in the United 
States for 10 years immediately following his 
admission; to the Committee om the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6860. A bill to amend section 5(a) 
chapter 81 of title 38, United States Code, 
for the purpose of assisting States in the cost 
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of construction, modernization, additions 
and improvements of buildings of State sol- 
diers’ homes by providing grants to subsidize 
in part the capital outlay cost; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6861. A bill to amend section 641 of 
title 38, United States Code, to increase the 
rate of $2.50 per diem for each veteran of 
any war cared for in a State home who re- 
quires intermediate hospital or nursing home 
care in homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DERWINSEI: 

H.R. 6862. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the 175th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the customs service, and of 
customs employees killed in enforcing the 
customs laws; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6863. A bill to extend the application 
of the Classification Act of 1949 to certain 
positions in, and employees of, the executive 
branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6864. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumers in order to secure within the 
Federal Government effective representation 
of the economic interests of consumers; to 
act as a central clearinghouse in Government 
for consumer complaints; to disseminate in- 
formation to consumers; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6865. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumers in order to secure within the 
Federal Government effective representation 
of the economic interests of consumers; to 
act as a central clearinghouse in Govern- 
ment for consumer complaints; to dissemi- 
nate information to consumers; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 6866. A bill to increase the effective- 
ness of the Congress in carrying out its func- 
tions by establishing a science advisory staff 
in the Senate and House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 6867. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to payment of 
Philippine pensioners; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 6868. A bill making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. BEERMANN: 

H.R. 6869. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland 
retirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 6870. A bill to provide penalties for 
certain offenses committed in connection 
with highway construction; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

HR. 6871. A bill to amend section 1034 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that where the taxpayer or his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 no gain on the 
sale or exchange of the taxpayer's home will 
be taxed if such home has been held for at 
least 10 years; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 6872. A bill to continue for the 1964 
and 1965 crops of wheat the program in effect 
for the 1963 crop of wheat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 6873. A bill to permit the Govern- 
ment of Guam to authorize a public au- 
thority to undertake urban renewal and 
housing activities; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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H.R. 6874. A bill to amend section 1034 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that where the taxpayer or his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 no gain on the sale 
or ex of the taxpayer’s home will be 
taxed if such home has been held for at 
least 10 years; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 6875. A bill to repeal sections 332 and 
333 of title 10 of the United States Code; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

HW. Res. 462. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARSH: 

H.J. Res. 463. Joint resolution to establish 
an American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 173. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing appreciation to certain citizens of 
Michigan for their activities in planning and 
working for the proposed World's Fair pro- 
posed to be held in Detroit, Mich., in 1972; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 393. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Armed Services to employ two 
additional employees; to the Committee on. 
House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 6876. A bill for the relief of Capt. Wil- 
frid E. Gelinas, U.S. Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 6877. A bill for the relief of Sophie 

Yancopoulos; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6878. A bill for the relief of Mrs. De- 
lores A. Lake and her minor grandson, Oliver 
Lake; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By. Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6879. A bill for the relief of Shelomo 

Hendel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R. 6880. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 

Karras; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORGAN: 

HR. 6881. A bill for the relief of Elpidio 
and Natividad Damazo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 6882. A bill for the relief of the Ma- 
loney Brothers Nursery Co., Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 6883. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Eileen G. Foster; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 6884. A bill for the relief of Maurice 

F. Ferrer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 6885. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Nihal 
Fatma Sarac Reingard; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6886. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Pris- 
ella Padin Kilgour; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 6887. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gun- 
gor Hikmet Demirezer Spillar; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6888. A bill for the relief of Donald 
and Dee Tjiong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 6889. A bill for the relief of Eng Ton 

Ho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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The Inspiration of Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on Thursday last I had the 
privilege of giving the Memorial Day ad- 
dress at Victor, W. Va. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

THE INSPIRATION OF MEMORIAL Day 


(An address by Senator ROBERT C. BYRD of 
West Virginia) 

“There is a remembrance of the dead, to 
which we turn even for the charms of the 
living. This we would not exchange for the 
song of pleasure, or the burst of revelry.” 

These words of the American poet, Wash- 
ington Irving, properly reflect the attitude 
of our entire Nation on Memorial Day, a day 
on which we honor our war dead. In the 
stillness of the spring morning we deliber- 
ately turn our thoughts back to our fallen 
heroes, We relive the anguish of their pass- 
ing from us, and we know once more the 
pride of kinship with great men and women. 

For all those we honor today were great, 
in spirit as well as in deed, and we draw 
close to them once again in order to remind 
ourselves of the greatness of spirit of our 
Nation. This is our Memorial Day, a tradi- 
tion nearly a hundred years old in these 
United States. 

To look back for the origin of Memorial 
Day is like seeking the source of a mighty 
river, fed by countless tributaries and rivu- 
lets. Many are the States and many are 
the towns which claim the honor of estab- 
lishing the custom we are observing today. 
Of course, the practice of honoring the war 
dead annually has been carried out, in one 
form or another, throughout history. But 
our own custom is unique in that it had 
its inception in the aftermath of a bloody 
civil war that all but tore our Nation asunder. 

Memorial Day had its beginning in a num- 
ber of southern towns where groups of wom- 
en took it upon themselves to keep green the 
memory of their fallen loved ones by putting 
flowers on the Confederate soldiers’ graves, 
once the cannons of war were stilled. The 
women of Columbus, Miss., displayed a gen- 
erosity of heart by decorating the Union 
dead as well. This act is said to have in- 
spired the New York State lawyer, Francis 
Miles Finch, to write his famous poem, “The 
Blue and the Gray.” 

Published in the Atlantic Monthly in Sep- 
tember 1867, the poem was an immediate 
popular success, and the sentiment it stirred 
up across the Nation moved Gen. John A. 
Logan, first commander in chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, to issue a general 
order providing for nationwide observance of 
Decoration Day, as it was originally called, 
on May 30, 1868. This date was chosen, not 
as a significant anniversary, but in order 
that, all over the country, there might be 
flowers in bloom that could be used in dec- 
orating the graves. 

So, from this modest beginning, from this 
spontaneous gathering in a humble church- 
yard, on the part of a few neighborhood 


mothers and wives, began our Memorial Day. 
I wonder if those good folk could possibly 
have imagined how many times in the fu- 
ture their sons and their sons’ sons would 
hear the roar of cannon again, and know the 
anguish of battle, the hot grip of pain, the 
cold hand of death. 

Could they foresee San Juan Hill, or Ma- 
nila Bay? Could they envision the savage 
battles on the Marne, the shell-rocked 
forests of Argonne? Could they compre- 
hend Pearl Harbor, Guadalcanal, Iwo Jima, 
Okinawa? Did they, in their tion, 
strew flowers on the frosty hillsides of Pusan 
and Inchon? 

Or did they, like most people, imagine 
that their war would be the last great war, 
that they and their loved ones had earned 
peace on earth for all time, for all hu- 
manity? 

Sadly enough, that is a dream that is still 
unrealized. For us the cannons have roared 
loud and often in our lifetime, and they 
are roaring still, in the jungles of Vietnam 
today. For us there is yet no peace, nor can 
there be peace, while the cause of freedom 
is still unwon. 

Let not man say, because the war goes 
on, that these our heroes of the past died 
in vain, that theirs was a lost cause. For 
every flag that marks a soldier’s grave is a 
signpost in the path that leads to human 
liberty. Let us not grieve that the final 
peace has not yet been won; let us rejoice, 
rather, for the opportunity that is ours to 
bring it about. 

Our men in uniform stand at the ready 
at a hundred outposts halfway around the 
world; for them there is no peace. In the 
frozen wastes of the Arctic, in the depths of 
the sea, in the eerie loneliness of outer 
space, in foreign lands and in unfriendly 
climes, our men in uniform are never out 
of earshot of that final bugle call that may 
bring them to sacrifice. 

However much we grieve for them, and 
regret the sacrifices they may be called 
upon to make in defense of their country 
and its cause, let us be of good cheer. 

Happiness is not in length of years, nor in 
ease of days, but is best found in the service 
of one’s fellowmen, In such service, these 
men and women we honor here today found 
their fulfillment. 

Philosophers of all time tell us that the 
greatness of a man is measured, not by his 
wealth or lands or servants, but by the 
esteem of his countrymen. Surely we agree. 
A man who has given nothing of his life to 
his country, to his city or community, has 
not lived at all, in the meaningful sense of 
the word. A man who has perished in the 
service of his nation, whether in battle with 
armed foes, or while fighting crime, disease, 
poverty, ignorance, or any other social enemy, 
is to be admired and envied, rather than 
pitied: for such a man has truly lived, and 
lived well. Those who shrink from the per- 
formance of public duty are mere onlookers 
of life, pale spectators whose character has 
never been forged in the heat of noble 
endeavor. 

Few of us are perfectly noble human be- 
ings. We have our little weaknesses, our 
self indulgences, our moments of fear and 
doubt. The virtue that is in us may never 
come to light, except in such moments when 
our Nation or our national ideals are chal- 
lenged and we are called upon to give our all 
for the cause we believe in. 

It has been said that great crises make 
great men. I do not know whether this is 
true, but I do believe that when we are ab- 
sorbed by a cause greater than our own per- 
sonal ambitions, when the good of others 
becomes paramount to our own desires, then 


pettiness and vanity are stripped away from 
our character and we live in the soul. Look 
at the honor roll of those who hold the 
Medal of Honor, our highest decoration. 
You will find that they were simple, ordi- 
nary men, undistinguished from their neigh- 
bors, until that momentous day when the 
crisis of battle caused them to soar to heroic 
heights of valor. 

It is by surmounting crises that we have 
become a great people, invigorated by the 
struggle and buoyed by a common hope. 

What is our common hope? There was a 
time when this Nation fought a war in the 
hope that it would make the world safe for 
democracy. I know there are some who 
might sneer at this sentiment, particularly 
in the light of subsequent events. But I 
hold that it is a noble thought, and one 
which animated the bravest hearts in our 
land: some of these we honor here today. 

More recently we fought a war to preserve 
our freedom, to protect our land from in- 
vasion. Millions of brave hearts sprang to 
the defense of our Nation: and some of these 
we honor here today. 

Still more recently we engaged in a war to 
protect freedom from being trampled under- 
foot thousands of miles from our shores, 
honoring our pledged word, our sacred bond. 
Some of the brave hearts who sleep today 
gave their lives in that struggle. 

And some of us may ask, why? What 
have we to do with freedom in Asia, with 
the jungles of Vietnam, with the walled city 
of Berlin? The answer to that question is 
that, freedom being our common hope and 
desire, the loss of freedom anywhere in the 
world is our own, our personal loss. No man 
lives on an island in this day and age. For 
we have come to live in a shrinking world, 
where tyranny is no longer insulated by 
time and space. Fifty years ago, the Czar 
of Russia was nothing to us, for the crack of 
his whip and the whine of his bullets could 
not be heard across a continent and an 
ocean. But the modern czar of the Russians 
has his missiles of death trained on our 
shores, and his dogma of domination aimed 
at our banners. Every friendly nation that 
is swallowed up by the foe, every inch of 
land that it trampled under his iron heel 
diminishes our bastion of freedom; we have 
drawn the battle line and we must not re- 
treat. At any momer.t we may be called up- 
on once again to defend ourselves, our land, 
our ideals, our beliefs and our heritage of 
freedom, with all of our strength and cour- 
age. On this hallowed soil, remembering 
our dead, our glorious past, we pledge our- 
selves to the future. 

In the frightening shadow of the atomic 
bomb; under the threat of a rain of death 
by inconceivably fiendish devices of war; 
amidst the hail of propaganda that menaces 
us daily, we the living are animated by the 
general hope that human reason will prevail 
over unreason, that love of our fellow men 
will prevail over hatred and envy, that free 
hearts will win over enslaved and soulless 
men. 

This is our hope, and our challenge. We 
take our example from the men and women 
whose graves we decorate today. These flow- 
ers we strew over them are a symbol of that 
eternal hope in the human breast: that men 
can, and will, triumph over adversity. 

Our presence here is a pledge that their 
efforts will not be forgotten, that their cour- 
age and determination live on, that their 
virtues will blossom again in us, in our sons 
and da ters, and that we will never aban- 
don the fight for peace on earth and freedom 
among nations. 

On this Memorial Day of 1963 we find our 
country faced with the seemingly impossible 
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task of defending freedom on a cold war bat- 
tlefront that encircles the globe. If we stop 
to ask ourselves, How can we do it? Where 
shall we find the strength, the vigor to main- 
tain our farflung and beleagured outposts?— 
we have only to cast our eyes and our 
thoughts on those fallen heroes we honor 
with this ceremony. For our strength is not 
merely our own, but the collective and accu- 
mulated strength of every American soldier 
who lived and fought before us, and be- 
queathed us his unsullied standard, 

If in time of peril each of us feels in his 
arms the strength of 10, that strength is- 
sues from the shadowy file of patriots who 
paraded into battle before us, 10, 20, 50—a 
hundred years ago and more. Time may dim 
the memory of their individual faces, but the 
glory of their deeds will ever brighten our 
lives and make resolute our purpose. 

A thing of beauty, said the poet, is a joy 
forever. But where in nature or in art will 
you find a thing of beauty to compare with 
the act of supreme courage and self-sacri- 
fice that laid these, our honored dead, in the 
dust at our feet? An act of duty is all they 
did, but who has ever done more? 


Pope John XXIII: Man of the Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the 6th of 
June is remembered in history as the day 
when thousands of Allied troops stormed 
the beaches of Normandy. Today, the 
6th of June 1963, is a sad occasion for 
the world; John XXIII, the Pope of 
peace, will be laid to rest in the Basilica 
of St. Peter’s. A day, remembered for 
an act of war, is now marked by the in- 
terment of a man of peace. 

Guiseppe Angelo Roncalli was born 
in the small village of Sotte Il Monte 
in the midst of what he characterized as 
“serene poverty” and rose to become the 
“fisher of men,” in the full significance 
of that ancient phrase. 

On October 28, 1958, he appeared on 
the central balcony of St. Peter's Ba- 
silica, the new pope, assuming the lead- 
ership of the Roman Catholic Church 
under the name of John. The throng 
in the huge square of St. Peter’s saluted 
the new pontiff, unaware that this 
kindly man, called John the good, would 
emerge as the “Man of the Century.” 

From the beginning of his reign, Pope 
John made innovations which energized 
the church in its mission of salvation. 
With the gentility of a benevolent prince 
and the loving heart of a kindly peasant, 
the Pope looked to other religious lead- 
ers of the world and extended a brotherly 
arm “Ut Unum Sint.” 

Pope John’s greatness became appar- 
ent through three events—the calling of 
the Ecumenical Council and the Ency- 
clicals “Mater et Magistra” and “Pacem 
in Terris.” The spirit of brotherhood 
permeated his encyclicals, stressing the 
social nature of man and his dignity as 
an individual to be loved and saved re- 
gardless of station. 

On another June 6th, in 1940, Pope 
John warned the world, “Everything 
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serves to demonstrate that in the sense 
of true world peace there will be the 
gospel or we will return to bloodshed.” 
Today, those words bear repeating as 
war continues to threaten mankind with 
annihilation. 

As we recall the beaches of Normandy, 
long emptied to those infantrymen who 
gave their lives for freedom, we look to 
the chair of Peter, now emptied of that 
great heart which beat with love for all 
mankind. The holy father was truly, 
the spiritual father of all humanity. As 
his children, as he is laid to rest, it re- 
mains for us to work in his image and 
with his spirit Ut Unum Sint“ so we 
may be remembered as men of this cen- 
tury. 


Invasion of Normandy Beaches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, 19 years ago to the day Allied 
forces charged ashore on the beaches of 
Normandy to open the final, bloody act 
of World War II in Europe. 

The decision to launch this massive as- 
sault upon Adolph Hitler’s “Festung 
Europe” will go down in history as one of 
the keys to victory in Europe. The de- 
cision, of course, was made by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied forces in Europe. 

It was not an easy decision. It in- 
volved one of history’s great risks. For 
if the invasion failed because of any one 
of a number of factors—weather, tides, 
supply difficulties—the war could have 
been indefinitely extended. 

The risks were enormous. Even if suc- 
cess were guaranteed the loss of life and 
equipment would be staggering. All of 
these things were among those which 
had to be considered by General Eisen- 
hower before he could make his decision 
whether or not to move on occupied 
France on June 6, 1944. 

General Eisenhower faced his problem 
honestly and met it squarely, fully cogni- 
zant of the fact of what failure might 
mean to his Nation, his men, and to him- 
self. 

Mr. Speaker, I have often wondered 
how the war in Europe would have 
turned out if the decision to invade on 
June 6 had been left to the men who 
today comprise the advisers of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Would the 
same decisiveness displayed by General 
Eisenhower have obtained? Would the 
invasion have taken place at all? 

Mr. Speaker, I have given this matter 
much thought. By applying the reason- 
ing that seems current today in the de- 
velopment of our strategy in the cold war 
I believe I have found the answers to 
these questions. 

First of all, had the Rostows and the 
Bundy’s and the Schlesingers been re- 
sponsible for the prosecution of the war 
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in June 1944, the American people would 
undoubtedly have been told that the Ger- 
man occupation of France offered no 
threats to the security of the free world. 
It would have been pointed out that the 
German forces in occupied France were 
mainly technicians; that they were be- 
ing gradually withdrawn—although not 
in numbers adequate to satisfy our 
“hopes”; and that they were armed only 
with “defensive weapons.” We would 
hear that after all, the enemy was still 
over 30 miles away. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, our State De- 
partment officials would be speaking 
knowledgeably of the great victories the 
free world could anticipate as the result 
of the split or rift between Nazi Ger- 
many and Italy. This rift, we would 
have been told, offered our best long- 
range hope for victory, or rather, for 
reaching a lasting accommodation with 
the Axis Powers. 

Another line which would be fed to 
us on the homefront would have been 
that an invasion of occupied France 
would only have served to exacerbate the 
tensions between the United States and 
the Nazis and could conceivably lead to 
an escalation into some horrible all-out 
war. We would have been told that every 
effort would be made to reach an accom- 
modation through negotiation and that 
the administration would wait and see 
what happened, all the while hoping for 
the best. Finally, it would have been 
said that Hitler, having achieved so much 
of what he sought, was now mellowing. 

Since all of this kind of talk coming 
from the officials of the United States 
would have caused grave doubts about 
the sincerity of our desire to win the war 
in Europe among our allies we could 
have expected General de Gaulle and his 
Free French forces to have taken mat- 
ters into their own hands and to have 
launched surprise exile raids against 
the coast of occupied France. And I be- 
lieve that it would not be too much of 
a stretch of imagination to speculate 
that the United States would then have 
imposed a quarantine against such exile 
raids. 

As a result of all of this our allies 
would have been so disturbed that the 
alliance would have fallen into a state 
of disarray. This in turn would have 
caused us to seek to heal this disarray 
by offering our allies sort of a limited 
partnership in a joint military force 
which, of course, would have remained 
under our exclusive control lest some 
rightwing extremist like Winston 
Churchill among our allies take it into 
their heads to invade Europe. 

At home, a campaign against those 
extremists who would have the United 
State invade Europe would have been 
launched and the administration would 
have branded the thinking which led to 
such opinions as unsophisticated. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, June 6 would 
have come and gone. As a matter of 
fact, I think it would be fair to say that 
World War II would still be going on 
today, except that the argument over 
the invasion of France would have by 
now become the argument over whether 
or not we should do anything to evict 
the Nazis from New York since it was a 
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well-known fact that they were armed 
only with defensive weapons. 

When I awake from this sort of night- 
marish speculation, Mr. Speaker, I fer- 
vently thank God that it was Dwight D. 
Eisenhower who commanded our forces 
in June 1944 and not the faculty that 
today directs our destinies. And I whis- 
per to myself in the most impassioned 
manner, “Oh, how I miss Ike.” 


Results of 1963 National Issues Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, I mailed my 1963 National Issues 
Poll to many of the residents of the 13th 
Congressional District of Illinois. The 
results have now been tabulated. In 
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addition to sending a copy to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, so that he 
will have the benefit of knowing the 
views of the residents of this great con- 
gressional district, I am placing the fol- 
lowing tabulation in the Recor» for the 
interest of the Members of Congress: 
RESULTS OF 1963 NATIONAL ISSUES POLL 
To Residents of the 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois: 

It is a pleasure to send you the results of 
the 1963 National Issues Poll. Your coop- 
eration and that of the over 19,000 residents 
of the 13th Congressional District who gave 
the time and thought necessary to complete 
the questionnaire is deeply appreciated. I 
regret that it has not been possible to ac- 
knowledge each questionnaire and the many 
accompanying comments individually so 
that you might have my personal word of 
thanks. 

To have effective representative govern- 
ment, I believe that those who are repre- 
sented must be interested, informed, and 
vocal. Through the years this has been the 
trademark of the 13th district. Toward this 
end, a questionnaire is well worth the 
time, effort, and money, if it is informative, 
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stimulates discussion and thought, and 
points up areas where a lack of information 
possibly exists, and, equally important, en- 
courages comments and individual com- 
munications from residents of the district. 

I feel strongly that a questionnaire of this 
type must be objective to accomplish its sey- 
eral purposes. Because of this conviction, 
I took great care in phrasing the questions 
in the hope of eliminating any tendency to 
slant or lead responses. From your com- 
ments, it would seem that I was, for the most 
part, successful. 

The response to this questionnaire has in- 
dicated to me that it has accomplished its 
purpose. While the responsibility for my 
vote, in the final analysis must and should 
remain my own, I hope and trust that you 
will continue to write as the Congress pro- 
ceeds through this session and that you will 
call upon me if I can be of assistance in 
my capacity as the link between you and 
your Federal Government in Washington, 
D.C. By so doing, you will assist me in pro- 
viding the kind of representation that the 
13th district wants and merits, 


With my best regards, 
Sincerely, 
DONALD RUMSFELD, 
Member of Congress. 
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16. Please rank by number these problems 
by order of importance to the United States: 

(1) Maintaining strong military/nuclear 
doterrents. 


(2) Balancing the budget. 

(3) Communist subversion in Latin 
America. 

(4) Unemployment. 


(5) Stopping nuclear arms race. 
(6) Education. 

(7) Civil rights enforcement. 
(8) Other—Population explosion. 


1963 
Pope John XXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, soon after the sun had set over 
St. Peter’s Square while many thousands 
watched and the rest of the world waited, 
the word came that the beloved pontiff, 
Pope John XXIII had passed to his 
eternal reward. Many of those assem- 
bled—as did others in other parts of 
the world—unashamedly wept. Now the 
entire world kneels in abject sorrow to 
mark the passing of “the Pope of Peace 
and Good Will,” and history will forever 
record his noble and untiring efforts to 
create world peace and good will among 
all men, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

Born Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, in 
humble surroundings and of peasant 
parents who tilled the soil to eke out 
a bare living in the little known hamlet 
of Sotto il Monte, he too labored in the 
fields before he received the call to serve 
his Church. Despite all the splender of 
the Papacy in Rome, he will always be 
remembered for his deep and sincere 
humility that touched all who were for- 
tunate enough to be in his presence. He 
was a pastoral Pope—warm, humble, 
extremely contemporary and always op- 
timistic with a bright outlook for the 
future. The 260th successor to St. Peter 
as the spiritual leader of a universal 
Church exceeding 550 million faithful, 
this great Vicar of Christ on Earth, was 
heard to exclaim on the first anniversary 
of his coronation, “One who is Pope at 
78 years does not have a great future.” 
Even then, his great impact on the world 
was beginning to take shape. 

Pope John XXIII was the greatest 
moral force in modern history. He not 
only vitalized the Catholic Church, but 
created a tremendous measure of good 
will among non-Catholics throughout 
the world. His convening of the Ecu- 
menical Council last fall in Rome had for 
one of its principal purposes the begin- 
ning of closer relations with the Protes- 
tant world. It was the most significant 
move in that direction taken for several 
centuries. Time and the continuation 
of the work of the Ecumenical] Council 
will determine the strength of the foun- 
dation that was laid by the late beloved 
pontiff. 

The diplomatic skill Pope John XXIII 
exhibited during his short reign of 5 
years was not an accomplishment ac- 
quired in his latest years. Subsequent 
to his effective work with the Orthodox 
Church in the Balkans, he was to show 
skillful and masterful diplomatic and 
political acumen in those days when 
Paris was rising from the ashes of hu- 
miliation to a new liberation. His bril- 
liant and bold encyclical “Pacem in 
Terris,” or “Peace on Earth,” was a 
historical document that had a forceful 
impact on the civilized world and en- 
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deared this Pope to peoples of all faiths. 
In this encyclical, Pope John XXIII re- 
appraised the Communist world as a 
period of troubled transition—a move- 
ment in history based upon a false phi- 
losophy—that eventually will be subject 
to profound changes. This message ad- 
dressed not only to Catholics but to men 
of good will all over the world gave re- 
newed faith to the oppressed. This, to- 
gether with his encyclical, “Mater et 
Magistra,” or “Mother and Teacher,” 
which was directed to the more prosper- 
ous to help the undeveloped, to share the 
abundant with those in poverty, hunger, 
misery, and despair. It was a forthright 
and historical document that enunciated 
an ancient philosophy of Jesus Christ 
that we are all our brothers’ keepers, and 
one that focused attention on the vital 
social problems of the present day. 

The deceased pontiff not only preached 
the brotherhood of man. He also prac- 
ticed it throughout his life. Likened to 
Pope Leo XIII, his predecessor by almost 
a century who immediately upon his elec- 
tion as pontiff started working for the 
liberation of German Catholics who were 
suffering under Bismarck’s repressive 
legislation, Pope John XXIII made his- 
tory in his efforts to keep alive the spirit 
of human courage among the oppressed 
people of the world. As Angelo Cardinal 
Roncalli, he materially aided in the res- 
cue and survival of thousands of Jews 
from the mad and sadistic oppression of 
Hitler and his Fascist cohorts during the 
World War II period. For these efforts, 
he earned the undying gratitude of the 
Jewish people in Israel and the rest of 
the world. 

One of his crowning glories in the 
practice of brotherhood came when he 
named the Catholic Church's first Af- 
rican, Japanese, and Philippine cardinals 
as princes of the church. With the is- 
suance of his two famous encyclicals and 
his unprecedented move to establish re- 
lations between the Catholic Church and 
the religion removed from the church, 
Pope John XXIII has left an indelible 
impression upon all the world—one that 
surpasses the achievements of any other 
modern pontiff. 


Pope John XXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, Pope 
John XXIII was a leader of his church 
and of all mankind. Few people in 
modern times have contributed more 
deeply to world understanding and to a 
recognition of the significance of the 
common humanity which we share. 

Regardless of religion, nation, or 
philosophic outlook, we pay tribute to 
him and his great and kindly works. 
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Remarks of the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, in Present- 
ing Lifesaving Awards During Cere- 
monies at the U.S. Coast Guard Re- 
ceiving Center, Cape May, N.J., May 
16, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had an opportunity to visit the Cape May 
Coast Guard Receiving Station at Cape 
May, N.J., which is in my Second Con- 
gressional District, along with the Hon- 
orable Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Admiral Roland, the Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Coast Guard, and 
Hon. James A. Reed, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, for the purpose of 
awarding lifesaving medals to three 
coastguardsmen for a heroic rescue in 
the course of their duty. 

After witnessing a very fine review of 
the graduating class, Secretary Dillon 
made a commendable address in connec- 
tion with the awarding of the medals, 
and it is my privilege to insert his ad- 
dress, which points out the value of the 
U.S. Coast Guard Training Station, and 
acknowledges the great debt of gratitude 
which citizens of our Nation have to the 
U.S. Coast Guard for the performance of 
its duty during peace and war. 

Secretary Dillon’s remarks follow: 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, IN PRESENT- 

ING LIFESAVING AWARDS DURING CEREMONIES 

AT THE U.S. COAST GUARD RECEIVING CENTER, 

Care May, N.J., May 16, 1963 

Admiral Roland, Commander Waters, dis- 
tinguished guests, and members of the Coast 
Guard recruit training class, I have been 
looking forward to this visit ever since I 
assumed office as Secretary of the Treasury 
more than 2 years ago. From this center 
comes a steady stream of highly trained men 
who have made the name U.S. Coast Guard 
known and respected the world over. It is 
fitting, therefore, that Cape May should be 
the setting for today’s ceremony, in which 
we are proud to honor three very brave men 
who displayed the greatest valor in risking 
their lives to save others. For in recogniz- 
ing their heroism, we also pay tribute to 
other brave men who received their training 
here. 

One of the men we honor today, John C. 
Webb, boatswain’s mate, first class, has dis- 
tinguished himself in the past. Twice pre- 
viously, in 1961, he was awarded the Coast 
Guard Commendation Medal for heroic 
action in the performance of duty. Today, 
he receives this third award, the Gold Life- 
saving Medal, for outstanding heroism in 
making a most perilous rescue. 

His companions, Anthony Duane Lloyd, 
engineman, third class, and Ray Dwayne 
Duerre, seaman, are to receive Silver Life- 
saving Medals for their heroic parts in the 
same rescue. All three have brought great 
credit, not only to themselves and their 
families, but also to the historic service they 
so ably represent. They provide you gradu- 
ates of the training class who are about to 
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take your places in the Coast Guard with 
an inspiring example. 

Today’s ceremony is unusual. The Life- 
saving Medal is rarely awarded to coast- 
guardsmen, since exposure to great personal 
risk is considered part of a coast guards- 
man’s assignment. The men who brave 
angry seas and screaming gales to aid dis- 
tressed ships and persons expect no special 
recognition. They are dedicated men who 
think of themselves as professionals. Only 
action of the greatest personal daring, in- 
volving disregard for personal safety, justi- 
fies the award of the Lifesaving Medal to 
coast guardsmen. These conditions were 
amply met by the men we honor today. 

I shall not attempt to go into the details 
of the rescue in which these men partici- 
pated. The citations accompanying the 
medals will speak for themselves. 

While this day has been set aside to honor 
three brave men, its significance goes far be- 
yond that. In a very real sense, we are pay- 
ing tribute to this small, but great service 
of some 30,000 officers and enlisted men in 
which they were trained to respond so mag- 
nificently to the challenge of danger. Cour- 
age and humanity lle at the very heart of 
the Coast Guard's mission. It has been that 
way from the very beginning, when the first 
small cutters sailed bravely off to fight Na- 
poleon’s numerically superior navy. 

In risking their lives to save others, these 
men exemplify that humanitarian concern 
for life which motivates the Coast Guard. 
More than any other service, the Coast Guard 
gives active meaning to the high ideal of self 
sacrifice which is at the core of our religious 
beliefs. In times so given to developing 
means of mass destruction, the Coast Guard 
provides an inspiring example to all man- 
kind as it goes about its task of preserving 
life. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate each of you, 
your families and your officers on this happy 
occasion. I congratulate also the graduates 
of this recruit training company. The good 
wishes of all Americans go with you. May 
you all have long and fruitful careers in the 
service of your country. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, May 
28, 1963, was the 45th anniversary of 
Armenian Independence Day. I rise to 
pay tribute to the heroic deeds of the 
Armenian people in becoming the first 
democratic nation in Asia Minor to be 
allied to the West, and I salute their 
bravery during World War I, 

We are indeed indebted for their 
efforts in World War I, and for their sub- 
stantial contribution to Allied victory. 

Although an independent nation for 
only 2 years, the Armenian people were 
nevertheless able to create an effective 
government out of chaos. The Arme- 
nian nation was recognized by a number 
of countries and sent a delegation to par- 
ticipate in the Paris Peace Conference. 

The history of the Armenian people 
since ancient times has been filled with 
amazing courage in their attempts to 
preserve their rights and freedom. Even 
in the face of Soviet conquest in 1920, 
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the Armenian people fought valiantly to 
retain their independence. 

In this year’s celebration of Armenian 
Independence Day, we want Armenians 
in this country and all over the world to 
know our heartfelt gratitude for their 
past heroic deeds and our hope that 
someday they too will once again be a 
free democratic nation, and will be deliv- 
ered from under the heel of the Com- 
munist conqueror. 


Building a Stairway to the Stars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on June 1 I had the pleasure 
of speaking before the Alumni of Con- 
cord College, at Athens, W. Va. In com- 
menting on the important role the 
schoolteacher has come to play in our 
society, I pointed out that the success 
of our adventures in outer space depends 
on broadening our educational base. 

Mr. President, I believe that in honor- 
ing the achievements of our astronauts, 
such as Major Cooper, we should reserve 
some additional praise for the colleges 
and teachers of our Nation who provide 
the basic academic training that makes 
our space flights possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BUILDING A STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 


(An Address by Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, of 
West Virginia) 

It was the American poet-philosopher, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who said, “The true 
test of civilization is, not the census, nor the 
size of cities, nor the crops, but the kind of 
man that the country turns out.” 

If Emerson had lived in our day, perhaps 
he would have been moved to say, instead, 
the “kind of man that our colleges turn out.” 
For our Nation is coming to depend more and 
more on the college graduate, not merely 
for leadership in our society, but also as a 
responsive citizen intelligently aware of the 
world we are living in and its myriad com- 
plicated problems. 

There was a time when you young gradu- 
ates here today would have been part of a 
small minority of college educated persons 
in our country. That is no longer true. The 
ranks of college graduates now number in 
the millions. This spring some 441,000 more 
will receive their sheepskins. By 1970 it is 
expected that some 7 million students will 
be attending college. 

What these figures mean to you, to all 
of us? They mean that a college degree, 
by itself, is no longer a mark of special 
distinction. What counts now is what you 
have done with your 4 years of college, and 
what these 4 years have done for you, what 
kind of man or woman you have become, 
now that your long years of learning have 
come to an end—or at least to a pause. 

The human being begins to learn some- 
thing the moment he is born. His parents 
and his family are his first teachers, his 
nursery is his first classroom. But very 
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soon these give way to the formal school- 
room, to the professional teacher. For 12 
years he labors to master the basic knowl- 
edge of his society. In these 12 years he 
learns what it has taken the human race 
centuries upon centuries to learn. 

Consider the enormous and confusing wel- 
ter of facts that has accumulated in this 
time. Consider the task of a student try- 
ing to piece this information together for 
himself, without the aid of a teacher. A 
dozen lifetimes would not be sufficient for 
the task. That gives us some idea of the 
importance of the teacher and the college in 
our society. The more advanced and compli- 
cated our society becomes, the more impor- 
tant will be the role of the teacher in giv- 
ing shape to the curricula of our colleges. 
We can see how truly creative the role of 
the teacher can be. Those who shape his- 
tory are equally as important as those who 
make it. 

In addition to the 12 years of basic learn- 
ing, our educational system offers an ad- 
ditional 4 or more years to those students 
who are capable of going on. The college 
student has the opportunity to do more 
than absorb the knowledge of the past; he 
can equip himself to add to the store of 
human understanding; he can participate 
in the advancement of human society. 

Ever since human beings found themselves 
on this earth, they have been faced with the 
necessity of learning or expiring. 
adapt by growing heavy fur, long necks, sharp 
teeth, etc. It is a limited kind of adapta- 
tion. Human beings, on the other hand, 
adapt by extending, not our necks, but our 
intelligence. We have the power not only to 
alter our environment, but to change our 
conception of the world about us. 

Education gives us the power to do both of 
these things. If it is our ambition to alter 
the face of the earth, to build bridges, erect 
skyscrapers, we can educate ourselves in 
that direction. If we want to divert rivers, 
fly over oceans, level mountains, we can edu- 
cate ourselves to do that, too. We can learn 
to deal with things. 

We can also learn to deal with ideas. We 
can learn to examine our beliefs, our con- 
cepts, our habits of thought, and we can 
realine them in such a way as to make for 
greater human happiness. That is one of 
the important roles of the teacher. 

To survive in this world we need to be 
capable of earning a living. To be happy, 
we need to be able to deal successfully with 
thoughts, as well as things. We need to 
have healthy, sound, clear-cut beliefs about 
the world we live in, about our relations with 
other people, about our work, our com- 
munity, our town, our Nation. Over the 
centuries of human history certain basic 
ideas have been found to be the building 
blocks of a healthy society. A sound educa- 
tion can build these ideas into our character, 
can provide us with a bulwark against ad- 
versity, a comfort for pain, an antidote for 
despair. An educated mind, to my way of 
thinking, is a cheerful mind, a mind that 
never loses sight of hope. No harm can 
come to a good man, in this world or the 
next, said the philosopher Socrates, who 
died in martyrdom as cheerfully as he had 
lived. A wealth of sturdy, sustaining ideas 
such as this is one of the bounties of a 
good education. 

In this respect, it seems to me that the 
role of the teacher is an especially impor- 
tant one. We are continually improving our 
school buildings, our laboratories, our books, 
our technical facilities for teaching, but in 
the long run the crucial point in education 
is that point where student contacts teacher. 
Recent studies have shown us that such 
media as television, while they broaden the 
learning audience, are no match for the 
actual contact between teacher and student 
that is made in the classroom. 
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After all, the student is a human being, a 
living creature; he is not a mechanical robot 
into whom information is being fed auto- 
matically. His rate of learning, his grasp of 
new material, depends very largely on the 
kind of person who is presenting this ma- 
terial—on his teacher. If we are to have a 
better educated citizenry, we must first have 
teachers who are dedicated to, and inspired 
by, the historic task of enlarging human 
mentality. 

This task has become especially important 
in our time, when our whole way of life is 
being affected by a technological revolution. 
The sum total of the technological revolu- 
tion is that everything happens faster. We 
fiy through the air with the speed of sound, 
we build automobiles in a matter of minutes, 
we solve incredibly complicated problems in 
fractions of a second. 

To live, to survive in an environment where 
everything happens so fast requires a greater 
mental agility than ever before. Our world 
is becoming something like the instrument 
panel in the control cabin of a jet airplane. 
To anyone entering such a cabin for the first 
time, it seems incredible that the pilots can 
respond correctly and surely to so many dif- 
ferent signals, involving such complicated 
mechanisms. 

The answer, of course, is training—edu- 
cation. Our marvelous technological devel- 
opments, our flights into outer space, have 
demonstrated that there is virtually no limit 
to the development of the human mind. To- 
day the moon is within range, tomorrow the 
stars—after that, who knows? Human 
knowledge is a pyramid whose topmost point 
stretches in infinity. 

The moon will be reached in our time, 
although none of us here may make the 
flight. But I would be surprised if some of 
you here who are teachers had no share in 
making it possible. Scientists and engl- 
neers produce the rockets and the capsule 
that flies into space. But who develops the 
mind of the astronaut, and his co-workers? 
That is the job of the teacher, of education. 
That pyramid of knowledge I spoke of rests 
upon a base of solid, fundamental learning 
which makes all of our splendid achievements 
possible. Cut away that base, and the whole 

will topple. The higher we are to 
soar, the broader that base must be. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
teacher is the Atlas on whose shoulder our 
world is carried. 

There are some who worry about just how 
big a load this giant can bear, whether we are 
straining our capacities dangerously by set- 
ting our sights on the stars. I see no cause 
for alarm. There is a limit to how much a 
man can eat, how many cars he can drive, 
how many suits he can wear. But there is no 
limit to what a man can know, and there 
is no quenching man’s thirst for knowledge. 
Whether or not we build a stairway to the 
stars depends simply on the kind of edu- 
cated men and women our schools turn out. 
Let us not be content with ordinary men. 
Let us turn out giants. 


Death of Pope John XXIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANK M. CLARK 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, the world 


has lost a great force for peace, unity, 
and good will in the death of Pope John 
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Commencement Address by Senator 
Kefauver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
seems to be customary with each older 
generation to criticize the younger gen- 
eration as frivolous, irresponsible, and 
certain to come to no good. However, 
I have never been able to associate my- 
self with such thinking. 

Every year I try to attend at least one 
high school commencement in Tennes- 
see. This year I was present when 46 
graduates of Seymour High School in 
Sevier County, Tenn., received their 
diplomas. 

This was one of the finest groups of 
graduates I have ever seen—eager, en- 
thusiastic, anxious to move out into the 
world and do their part to make it a bet- 
ter place for themselves and the families 
they will one day bring up. I was privi- 
leged to be the commencement speaker, 
and I hope that what I said was of some 
inspiration to these fine young people. 

In the further hope that these remarks 
may be of some benefit to others, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
address be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SENATOR ESTES 
KEFAUVER TO THE SEYMOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATING CLASS, SEYMOUR, TENN., MAY 
31, 1963 


If experience is a guide, chances are good 
that 15 years from tonight, most of you 
won't remember who gave your commence- 
ment address. But no matter whether you 
remember who spoke, you will never forget 
this evening. This is fitting. Nothing I or 
anyone else can say tonight can compare 
with the achievement each of you recorded 
in graduating from high school. 

For one thing, it is impossible for any of 
us who have been adults much longer than 
you to fully appreciate your feelings and 
your thoughts upon graduating from this 
fine school. This is something many of us 
tend to forget. It's something you will prob- 
ably tend to forget too: Each oncoming gen- 
eration arrives at adulthood with a totally 
different background of knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

Personally it seems incredible to me that 
you graduates never thrilled to the voice of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt summoning this coun- 
try to responsibility, summoning it out of 
its agony of fear. 

Or the voice of Winston Churchill sum- 
moning the democracies to greatness, sum- 
moning them out of the shambles of total 
demoralization and defeat. 

Or saw and took part in the slow, painful, 
joyful transformation of this great State of 
ours during the thirties and forties, out of 
seeming defeat, depression and apathy to 
the vibrant, optimistic growing economy and 
society we have today. 

Yet it is true. You did not experience 
these things. 

These were the things your parents ex- 
perienced. These were the that 
molded their lives and their philosophies. 
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We have something you cannot quite under- 
stand, At the same time, you have things 
which my generation cannot quite under- 
stand. 

For one who remembers when there were 
more horses than horseless carriages, it is 
difficult to imagine that in your lifetime, 
daily trips to the moon may become com- 
monplace. And fantastic though this may 
seem, we all know it is a very real possibility. 

It has seemed sometimes that yours is one 
of the generations Roosevelt meant when he 
said: “To some generations, much is given.” 
While the generation of your parents is obvi- 
ously one he spoke of when he added: “From 
other generations, much is expected.” 

But this is not quite the case. 

You know much is expected of you. Fear 
and defeat, and responsibility and greatness, 
are not the property of any generation or any 
year. 

There will be times when you will fear. 
There will be times when you meet defeat. 
And there will be calls issued to you to leave 
fear and defeat behind. 

My friends, you are being summoned to re- 
sponsibility. You are being summoned to 
greatness. Now, tonight, and from now on 
through your entire lives. 

When you file out of this auditorium, you 
will be leaving childhood behind. You are 

into the joys of responsibility and 
of citizenship and—let us hope—of great- 
ness. 

It is natural that you are privately worried 
about leaving this school and the society and 
friendships you have built within it. The 
future is dimly seen. The years seem to 
stretch endlessly ahead. 

But those years will go fast. The 17 or 19 
years you've so far passed seem a long time, 
perhaps. The next 10 years, 20 years, 30 
years will find each year and each decade 
becoming shorter and shorter. You will 
have to seize your chance for greatness 
promptly. 

There is no room nor time for worry. Nor 
is there any reason to worry. The joys of 
citizenship, of adulthood, of parenthood—in 
short, the joys of responsibility—are every 
bit as sweet as the pleasures of childhood, of 
youth, and of school, These are to be your 
joys, your responsibility, from now on. 

Part of that responsibility is to prepare 
yourself for it. Preparation does not end 
here in high school. This is the age of 
specialization. I urge every one of you who 
possibly can to go on to college. If you 
cannot, try to attend a vocational or trade 
program which will better equip you to fulfill 
your responsibilities. 

Recently I saw a Census Bureau report 
that gave a very good reason for going on 
to college. It showed that while the average 
annual income for families headed by a high 
school graduate is $6,300, it is much higher— 
$9,300—for those whose breadwinner is a 
college graduate. 

Moreover, as we grow up and assume fam- 
ily responsibilities, we realize how much our 
children's education takes place right in the 
home. So we want to be as well equipped 
as we can to help them learn about the world 
in which they will live and bring up their 
own families someday. 

Besides, education is the gateway to a 
fuller, richer life all around. It is the one 
thing that, coupled with experience, gener- 
ates ideas of the most lasting significance. 

A great, great responsibility is that of civic 
awareness and participation. It is up to you 
to inform yourselves about what is going on 
in your community, your State, Nation, and 
the world. It is up to you to speak out, to 
vote, and if possible, to offer yourself for 
community service. “Politics” is not a nasty 
word so long as good people, like you, are 
paying attention to it and helping to make 
it work. 
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So much for heavy philosophy on this 
wonderful evening. 

It remains to remind you of something 
about which you surely know: Your par- 
ents are mighty proud of you all, both for 
having successfully reached this milestone 
and for the determination with which you 
will go forward to the milestones of the 
future. 

I hope that you are proud of your parents. 
This community certainly is. It has not 
been easy, lending you the morale and mate- 
rial assistance to complete 12 years of school. 

I hope that you are proud of the faculty 
of this school system—the teachers you have 
had. The community is prou? of them. A 
teacher gives a part of himself or herself to 
his or her students, and acquires back a part 
of the student in return. This is one reason 
why teaching is a valued, honored profession. 
Wherever you may go now, you will take a 
part of this school and its teachers with you. 
No matter how far you go, a part of you will 
stay here. 

Finally, I hope you are prout of this com- 
munity—as proud of it as it is of you. 

It has been at considerable expense that 
your community has provided this education 
for you—an expense which no one has 
stinted and which no one regrets. Yet it was 
an expense and it is up to you to repay it. 
You will repay it by unstintingly providing 
the education, or the cost of it, for those who 
are coming behind you. 

Now then: This is your time. These times 
are your challenge. Responsibility is yours. 
Wear it well. Wear it proudly. 

If you do, greatness will also be yours. 


Pope John XXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my profound sorrow on the 
death of Pope John XXIII. This simple, 
penetrating, human, and courageous man 
will surely go down in history, in spite 
of his brief reign of less than 5 years, 
as one of the greatest pontiffs in the 
long and impressive history of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Few men in all history have ever cap- 
tured the love and affection of so many 
millions of people, many of whom did 
not share his own religion, and most of 
whom never had the privilege of seeing 
or meeting him. This basic ability to 
communicate with other human beings 
was truly, as has been said, the miracle 
of Pope John. 

He has breathed new life, new hope, 
indeed a healthy and youthful new vigor 
into mankind’s age-long quest for peace 
on earth and good will and mutual un- 

among all men. 

As we bow in sorrow at the passing of 
this great man, we can only thank God 
for having given him and his leadership 
to the world in such a critical hour, and 
we can only hope that the great causes 
of peace and Christian unity for which 
he fought so tirelessly will be carried 
forward with equal fervor in the days 
ahead by all of us who were privileged 
to live in the age of John XXIII. 
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The 19th Anniversary of D-Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, today, 
June 6, represents the 19th anniversary 
of D-day, when the Allied forces on June 
6, 1944, crossed the English channel and 
began the invasion of Nazi-held Europe. 

It was a day destined to be indelibly 
written on the pages of history. We 
have come to know it by many names. 
Operation Overlord, it was known to the 
Allied Command. Military analysts 
speak of the Battle of Normandy. Au- 
thor Cornelius Ryan, using a quote by 
German Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, 
has made it famous as “The Longest 
Day.” 

Certainly it is worthy of our looking 
back and remembering the events of that 
day. 

The English channel was choppy and 
fog rolled. At 4a.m. on June 5 at South- 
wick House near Portsmouth, England, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower had listened 
to weather briefings and, in the words of 
British Field Marshal Montgomery “de- 
cided to go on June 6. Eisenhower was 
in good form and made his decision 
quickly.” 

A few hours later the man responsible 
for the defense of Normandy, Rommel, 
wrote a situation report saying that “in- 
vasion is not imminent.” The worst 
storm the English Channel had known in 
20 years, plus the lack of Allied activity 
during 18 perfect-weather days in May, 
had lulled the Nazi “Desert Fox” into a 
false sense of security. His report fin- 
ished, Rommel set off by car to Berchtes- 
gaden to beg Adolph Hitler for more 
Panzer divisions. His Chief of staff, 
Gen. Hans Speidel, issued an order 
relaxing the month-long alert his forces 
had maintained along the coast of 
France. Officers moved inland for rest 
and relaxation. 

Even as the Germans relaxed, the 
world’s mightiest armada slipped across 
the choppy channel toward Normandy’s 
rugged coast: 4,000 ships and thousands 
of smaller craft, ready to dump onto the 
beaches the men, machines and equip- 
ment committed to freedom’s cause. 
Shortly after midnight, June 6, the first 
paratroopers of history’s largest air- 
borne operation—18,000 men—tumbled 
through darkened skies. Within 6 hours 
the main assault forces would hit the 
beach and the world would for the first 
time hear the names of places rising to 
take a place in history: of Utah Beach 
and bloody Omaha Beach; of Cherbourg 
and Caen and Bayeux. 

What of the giants of the times on 
this momentous day? And what of the 
men who then toiled in relative obscu- 
rity, but would within an amazingly 
short time rise to national prominence? 
What were they doing? 

Winston Churchill spoke in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons for 10 minutes 
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on the fall of Rome and after, in his 
own words, “keeping them on tenter- 
hooks for a little” dramatically told his 
people of “the liberating assault falling 
upon the coast of France.” 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle set foot upon 
his native soil for the first time in 4 
years, leading the Free French into 
battle. 

General Eisenhower paced the floor 
in anxious wonder, fretting as have 
commanders since the beginning of 
wars, over the slowness of progress re- 
ports. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt asked 
the Nation to join him in prayer: 

The darkness will be rent by noise and 


flame. Men's souls will be shaken by the 
violence of war. 


Adolph Hitler slept on, not knowing 
of the assault until midafternoon of 
D-day. His now-infamous order to 
German commanders reveals his failure 
to grasp the magnitude of the invasion 
~— “Clear the beaches by night- 
a 05 

From Moscow, Premier Joseph Stalin 
wired Churchill: 


The invasion * * * gives joy to us all and 
hope of future success. 


In the U.S. Senate, Chaplain Frederick 
Brown Harris also prayed: 

Grant that on this D-day of liberation 
weapons of freedom, forged in fires of faith, 
may pierce the shields of pagan steel. 


Senators recited the 23d psalm to- 
gether and a few rose to make stirring 
speeches about the long-awaited inva- 

on. 

One Senator who did not speak was a 
mild, bespectacled man from Missouri. 
He quietly voted against a proposed tech- 
nical amendment to a price control bill 
and left the Senate Chamber. Within 45 
days Harry S. Truman would be nomi- 
nated for Vice President. Within 10 
months he would be our Chief Executive. 
He had no way of knowing what fate held 
at the ready for him. 

The House of Representatives recited 
the Lord’s Prayer. Congressman Lyn- 
DON B. Jounson of Texas’ 10th District, 
home from the wars with a Silver Star 
for gallantry in action, made no speeches 
but went quietly about his work. 

At the Chelsea, Mass., Naval Hospital a 
26-year-old lieutenant, junior grade, by 
the name of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
recuperated from serious wounds re- 
ceived 10 months earlier when his P.T. 
boat had been cut in half by a Japanese 
destroyer. No one had the foresight to 
ask his reaction to this historic day. 

On the beaches the Allies fought on. 
Soon they would sweep into France, cap- 
turing Paris on August 23. By Septem- 
ber 1 they would reach Belgium and 9 
days later fire the first shells into Ger- 
many itself. 

The Third Reich that Hitler boasted 
would live “for a thousand years” felt 
the tremors that meant the beginning of 
the end. 

Thus it has ever been, in the fullness 
of time, with every such regime founded 
upon tyranny and terror. And thus may 
it always be. 


1963 


Address of Hon. John J. Flynt, Jr., Law 
Day, University of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr, STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the senior students of the University of 
Georgia School of Law planned the an- 
nual Law Day exercises for this year, 
they selected for guest speaker one of the 
university’s most distinguished grad- 
uates, Hon. JohN J. FLYNT, JR., a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
the Fourth District of Georgia. 

Outstanding Georgia lawyers, supreme 
court justices, judges of the court of ap- 
peals, trial court judges, political lead- 
ers, deans, faculty members, and honor 
students filled the 130-year-old historic 
and beautiful chapel to hear a profound 
address by our colleague. It is so note- 
worthy and significant that I set out its 
full text for the careful consideration by 
the House membership. I also wish to 
commend Law School Dean Alton Hosch 
and the student leaders of the school of 
law for affording this opportunity to the 
legal profession of Georgia. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN J. FLYNT, 
JR., OF GEORGIA 


Chairman Bloodworth, Senator Russell, 
Congressman Stephens, President Aderhold, 
Dean Hosch, ladies and gentlemen, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to participate in 
Law Day at the University of Georgia. For 
many years I have shared your interest and 
activity in developing Law Day into the out- 
standing annual event that it is. 

This year you have honored me by asking 
me to speak on this occasion. It is particu- 
larly pleasant for me to return to this his- 
toric building, surrounded by many scenes 
which, for me, hold happy memories of more 
than a quarter century ago. This is the 
campus where I was first introduced to both 
the formal study of law and to formal col- 
lege education. I owe a debt of gratitude 
to the University of Georgia and its environs 
which I can never adequately repay. I look 
forward to the enrollment of my older son 
and namesake in the student body of this 
university in the very near future. 

Law Day is set aside as a day of national 
observance in the United States of America. 
It is the antithesis of the Communist May 
Day celebration which is celebrated 
throughout the Communist world. Law Day 
stands for a rule of right—not might—and 
could accurately be described as a day dedi- 
cated to the dignity of man. May Day in 
the world behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains stands for tyranny, oppression and the 
elevation of the state over the individual. 

The expressed p- of Law Day is to 
impress upon the citizens of this country 
the great heritage of Anglo-American law, 
which protects our rights and freedoms. 
The solemn recognition and appreciation of 
our system of law is the perfect counterpart 
and antithesis of the Communist celebra- 
tion of May Day, which is loudly celebrated 
throughout the Communist world with vast 
parades of troops and displays of armed 
might. A comparison of these two observ- 
ances is the most vivid illustration of 
exactly why the theme for Law Day 1963, 
“Law: Rule of Right, Not Might,” was 
selected. 
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In his proclamation designating Law Day 
1963, President Kennedy recognizes the im- 
portant part of our system of laws has played 
in the development of this country, when he 
quotes a former Justice of our Supreme 
Court as stating that: “The history of law 
is the history of the moral development of 
the races.” 

The word “law” has many meanings. We 
refer to laws of nature, laws of science, laws 
of economics, and laws of various other 
fields. In these instances we are confronted 
with certain facts so frequently or these 
facts are so inherent in human reasoning 
that we cannot conceive of any other al- 
ternatives, therefore, these facts are referred 
to as laws. 

When we refer to the Golden Rule, we 
refer to a rule of morals or ethics that is 
the product of the development of civiliza- 
tion and we tend to regard it as a law.“ but 
there is no compulsion behind the enforce- 
ment of ethical rules of conduct, except pub- 
lic opinion and our own conscience. 

The word “law” as used in connection with 
Law Day has a meaning different from any 
of the aforementioned. When used in this 
sense we are referring to that set of rules 
of human conduct that are prescribed by a 
supreme governmental authority and en- 
forced by the state through its courts. It 
can be said that “law” is the codified com- 
monsense and good judgment of the ages. 
It must be that if a government under laws 
is to survive. 

The theme of Law Day for 1963 is “Law; 
Rule of Right, Not Might.” I think we find 
ourselves in accord that the United States 
of America would not have achieved its pre- 
eminent position of leadership among all na- 
tions of the world if this had not been the 
underlying principle of our system of juris- 
prudence in this country. We in America 
have been blessed by the principles of con- 
stitutional government and by the Anglo- 
American system of jurisprudence which 
has made this constitutional Government a 
reality. 

It is probable that our Nation will sur- 
vive for more than a millennium against all 
threats from external sources. Many histori- 
ans, as well as many contemporary political 
scientists and philosophers, are of the firm 
belief that if America ever falls from its 
towering position of strength and leadership 
that it will be caused by weakness from with- 
in rather than from any external force. 

Many believe that the greatest single 
threat toward the enduring strength and 
security of the United States of America is 
the noticeable trend toward absolutism. 

As the main topic of my remarks today, I 
would like to discuss the theory of absolut- 
ism and the very real dangers which are in- 
herent in it. Within the past year, the sub- 
ject of absolutism has become a rather con- 
troversial one; and my purpose of discussing 
it today is not to add fuel to the controversy, 
but rather to warn of some of its dangers. 

Let me emphasize that I do not question 
the motives, the patriotism, or the sincerity 
of those who advocate the principles of ab- 
solutism. They have a perfect right to those 
beliefs. I disagree with the theory of ab- 
solutism and with those who advocate it, but 
I believe that they are honest in their be- 
liefs just as I assume that they attribute to 
me the honesty of my purpose. 

The most dramatic way that I know to 
express this warning is by recalling your at- 
tention to the undisputed facts that the 
Caesars of Rome, the czars of Russia, Louis 
XIV and Bonaparte of France, and more re- 
cently Mussolini of Italy and Hitler of Ger- 
many were each, in their respective times, the 
foremost advocates of the theory of absolut- 


The devastation and destruction which 
each brought upon his respective country 
may not be attributable entirely to his ad- 
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herence to absolutism, but it is at least a 
remarkable coincidence that each of these 
disciples of absolutism either totally or nearly 
destroyed his own country and his own 
people. 

Several months ago, a colleague and I 
were discussing this very subject and we had 
slightly different ideas of the exact meaning. 
We turned to the lexicon to arbitrate our 
differences and while neither of us was ex- 
actly accurate, the dictionary defined abso- 
lutism as follows: 

“The doctrine of that which is absolute, 
or without limitations; specifically, the doc- 
trine or existence of unconditional power 
vested especially in an autocrat; despotism.” 

Secondary definitions were given, but I 
think that the foregoing expresses it best 
of all. Applied to the Government of the 
United States, the growing trend toward 
absolutism manifests itself in court deci- 
sions, in grants of power to the executive 
branch, and oftentimes total disregard of 
prerogatives of State and local governments 
by administrative and executive officers of 
the Federal Government. With regard to the 
expressions of absolutism by the Court, you 
are aware that the decision in the school 
prayer case and its implication to all traces 
of religion in public activities is an example 
of what absolutism can lead to. I do not 
refer to this decision in an effort to be critical 
of the Court. I refer to it as an example of 
how far the trend toward absolutism has 
already gone. 

In his first inaugural address, Thomas 
Jefferson invoked divine guidance for all our 
people describing them in his invocation 
as— 

“Enlightened by a benign religion, pro- 
fessed, indeed, and practiced in various forms, 
yet all of the inculcating honesty, truth, 
temperance, gratitude, and the love of man; 
acknowledging and adoring an overruling 
providence, which by all its dispensations 
proves that it delights in the happiness of 
man here and his greater happiness here- 
after—with all these blessings, what more is 
necessary to make us happy and a prosperous 
people? 

“Still one thing more, fellow citizens—a 
wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, 
shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the 
sum of good government, and this is neces- 
sary to close the circle of our felicities.” 

Following the theory of absolutism, the 
Court would strike down everything in the 
above quotation attributed to Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Dean Erwin N. Griswold, of Harvard Law 
School, has forcefully expressed his concern 
about this trend. He, like myself, has been 
outspoken in his concern about the school 
prayer case and the application of the pro- 
hibitions contained in the first amendment 
against the States. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, prior to 1950, no one eyen claimed that 
the restraints laid down in the first five 
amendments restrained any echelon of gov- 
ernment, except the Federal Government. 

If the full circle of the trend of absolutism 
is completed, it will make hollow shells of 
every State capitol, county courthouse, and 
city hall in the United States. It will cause 
every subdivision of government to look to 
Washington for its solution to all problems. 
The solutions to most problems do not lie 
in Washington, but rather the solutions to 
most problems are close to the people—who 
are the only source of strength in this or 
any other country. 

The Federal Government derives its 
strength from the strength of the 50 States 
and the people of the 50 States. It pos- 
sesses no strength of its own—it can be no 
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stronger than the source of its strength and 
power. 

No President, however powerful and wise, 
can transmit his executive strength to the 
people over whom he presides. He can lead, 
yes. He can possess great wisdom and per- 
sonal magnetism. But the strength of the 
government which he leads can only come 
from the broad base of the people. 

Those who have authored every constitu- 
tion of the State of Georgia surely had that 
in mind when, in their wisdom, they wrote 
article I, section I, paragraph I of our State's 
constitution which reads: 


“ORIGIN AND FOUNDATION OF GOVERNMENT 


“All government, of right, originates with 
the people, is founded upon their will only, 
and is instituted solely for the good of the 
whole. Public officers are the trustees and 
servants of the people, and, at all times, 
amenable to them.” 

Upon the belief that ultimate strength 
is derived from the people and that ulti- 
mate sovereignty resides there, our Govern- 
ment has grown from strength to greater 
strength. It would be tragic if we should 
deteriorate from strength to weakness be- 
cause that belief should be changed. 

Lest my views be misinterpreted, let me 
say forthrightly there are certain areas in 
which the power of the Federal Government 
must be absolute—among these are the con- 
duct of foreign policy, maintenance of the 
Defense Establishment, regulations of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, control of coin- 

and currency, and others clearly 
enumerated in our basic instrument of gov- 
ernment. 

When the Federal Government overreaches 
itself and extends its vast powers into sub- 
ject matter which can best be done by the 
State, the counties, the cities, or by the peo- 
ple themselves, then the inevitable result 
is a deterioration of government in those 
areas which are exclusively Federal in their 
very nature. 

Our Nation—its people—its Government 
may truly be the last great hope of earth. 
Surely the United States is the unquestioned 
leader of the nations of the free world. It 
could be that we are the main strength of 
Western civilization. I believe the best 
guarantee of a free world is a strong United 
States of America. An America, strong eco- 
nomically, militarily, industrially, and agri- 
culturally, but most of all possessed of a peo- 
ple strong in purpose, character, and courage. 

A strong America can be preserved by a 
proud and self-reliant people, with strong 
local governments at each level upon which 
a strong National Government and a strong 
Nation must surely rest. 

If I have appeared overly critical of the 
theory of absolutism let me now make some 
positive and affirmative suggestions. Let me 
paint a confident and bright picture of the 
future. 

Our people are both proud and self-reliant. 
Twice within 50 years ambitious rulers of 
foreign powers have started two world wars, 
in the belief that America had grown into 
lethargy and indifference and either could 
not or would not mobilize its resources in 
defense of America or America’s allies. At 
a cost of millions of men and uncountable 
material resources each learned that the 
courage and strength of America is a very 
real thing. 

The economic strength of the United 
States is still the strongest of any nation on 
earth. The private enterprise segment of the 
American economy is stronger than the pri- 
vate enterprise counterpart of any other 
country on earth. Research and develop- 
ment in the physical sciences, in the natural 
sciences, and in medicine bring more real 
progress in the United States each year than 
in the rest of the world combined. These 
advances we gladly share with all people on 
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Based upon a belief in the accuracy of 
these statements, I think that the future 
of our Nation and our Government is brighter 
than it has ever been in its history. The 
horizons are unlimited—at least they are 
limited only by the willingness of the Ameri- 
can people to make whatever effort and what- 
ever sacrifice may be n to maintain 
the balance of power between the three co- 
ordinate branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and at the same time to maintain the 
balance of governmental powers between the 
Federal Government on the one hand and 
State and local governments on the other. 
Any problems of government capable of local 
determination including those of financing 
can best be handled at a local level by officials 
and administrators who know firsthand 
what the problem is and also know how to 
resolve it most quickly and most properly. 

Most issues which concern us today are 
the same issues which have concerned all 
peoples of all nations since the beginning of 
recorded history. We have heretofore in this 
country found the right solutions in the 
hearts and minds of strong people. 

A century ago our country faced some of 
the identical questions and I quote directly 
from a speech of the then President of the 
United States: 

“You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting race and class hatreds. 

“You cannot build character or courage 
by taking away a man’s initiative and inde- 
pendence. 

“You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should 
do for themselves.“ -A. Lincoln. 

Each of these admonitions could well be 
followed by the leaders and the people of 
the United States today. To these I would 
add: both the hope and a prayer that this 
Nation will daily practice the theme of Law 
Day 1963: “Law: Rule of Right, Not Might.” 
As we dedicate this Law Day 1963 to this 
theme, let us at the same time make it a 
day of thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
blessings which he has given to this our land 
and our people. Let us make this a day of 
rededication to those things which have 
caused our Nation to grow to greatness and 
proudly reaffirm our faith in a supreme be- 
ing—the Supreme Judge of the universe. 


Partnership for Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, on May 31, 
1963, I was privileged to attend the dedi- 
cation of a new wing of the U.S. Plant, 
Soil, and Nutrition Laboratory at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. The principal 
speaker on that significant occasion was 
our colleague HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, of the 
37th District of New York. His talk, 
entitled “Partnership for Research,” was 
highly informative and very timely. His 
remarks are especially significant today 
as the House is considering the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill. He discussed the 
essential role of Government in certain 
aspects of research but correctly warned 
that the proper balance between Gov- 
ernment and private research must be 
maintained if we are to avoid stunting 
our economic growth. The vast expan- 
sion of governmental research can siphon 
off too large a percentage of our scien- 
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tific talent if we are not aware of this 
danger and fail to take appropriate cor- 
rective action. I trust we will consider 
carefully this problem and do all in our 
power to strengthen research in every 
field of production activity so that our 
national economy may be strengthened 
in all its vital phases. 

Although the speech documents a lag 
in agricultural research it highlights the 
slowdown in research in many signifi- 
cant areas. I am confident our distin- 
guished colleague’s remarks will generate 
serious thinking and constructive action: 

PARTNERSHIP FOR RESEARCH 
(By Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG of New York) 


It is a great honor and privilege for me 
to join with you today here at Cornell 
University on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of this important agricultural research 
facility. Cornell has developed a magnificent 
and enviable record for progress in agricul- 
ture over the years. And, too, Cornell has 
played a balance and leading role in science 
and technology as it applies to government, 
education, and the private sector of our 
whole national economy and culture. All 
of us who are familiar with its programs 
and services are confident that this new 
wing of the U.S. Plant, Soil and Nutrition 
Laboratory will produce achievements in 
keeping with the great traditions and stand- 
ards developed here in the cooperative pro- 
grams of Cornell University and the US. 
Department of Agriculture. It was a source 
of real satisfaction to me to join with Con- 
gressman John Taber, Congressman Alex- 
ander Pirnie, Congressman Howard Robison, 
and many other friends of this great insti- 
tution in obtaining the approval in the Con- 
gress of the United States of the necessary 
funds for the construction and operation of 
this laboratory wing. 

This laboratory is being dedicated today 
to unlock the many remaining secrets, the 
creative talents, applicable to our soil, plant, 
and animal resources. These are agriculture 
programs of a kind which all of us endorse 
and support, and it is to be regretted that 
a far greater share of the tremendous budget 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture is not 
devoted to scientific progress of this nature. 
In the Department of Agriculture budget of 
$7 billion now before the Congress, only $185 
million has been programed for the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. In fact, no funds 
have been requested in this budget for the 
establishment of any new agricultural re- 
search facilities anywhere in the country. 
As a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives, I am 
one who believes in economy in government, 
but I certainly find this to be false economy. 

Throughout our history, the Department 
of Agriculture has been in the forefront of 
the Federal Government's efforts in support 
of research. The Department has carried 
out extensive research within its own facili- 
ties, and in support of research elsewhere. 
It has built up many fine working partner- 
ships with our universities, such as the part- 
nership that exists here at Cornell. The re- 
sults of these efforts and these partnerships 
have been dramatic—they have played an 
important role in reshaping American agri- 
culture—and in making the abundance of 
American agriculture the envy of the world. 
We take pride in the knowledge that each 
American farmer produces food and fiber for 
an average of 26 other persons, while the 
Soviet Union farmer's production capability 
is limited to 6 of his comrades. 

I indicated a moment ago that I am not 
completely satisfied with the consideration 
given to agricultural research in the pending 
1964 budget. In saying that, I should point 
out to you that in recent years the support 
for agriculture research has not kept pace 
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with the tremendous surge of Government- 
sponsored science—research and develop- 
ment. During this period, the strong co- 
operative system of research developed many 
years ago as between the Department of Agri- 
culture and that of our colleges and uni- 
versities—this partnership has provided a 
sound foundation for expansion, and has 
measurably benefited the other areas of re- 
sponsibility on the part of Government in 
the all-important fields of science and tech- 
nology. 

Although these other areas of govern- 
mental endeavor are something of a “Johnny- 
come-lately” in research pursuits, they have 
come into being with a tremendous rush. 
Many of these Federal programs haye been 
increased 50 to 100 percent annually, in re- 
cent years. As a result, agriculture research, 
which was once the chief research interest 
of the Federal Government, is now in a 
distant fifth position in the financial tables 
for research supported on the part of the 
Federal Government. Topping the list of 
Federal patrons of research is the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with half of the overall 
total—followed by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Agriculture Department, in that order. 

Yes, the Federal Government has entered 
into research with a tremendous surge. How 
big is that surge? 

Well, in this present fiscal year, the Fed- 
eral Government intends to spend more than 
$12 billion in the research and develop- 
ment category; and next year’s budget calls 
for almost $15 billion, The Federal Govern- 
ment’s expenditures for research are four 
times greater than they were 10 years ago, 
and they have doubled in the last 5 years. 
The Federal Government is now supporting 
more than two-thirds of all the research and 
development work performed in our great 
country. 10 years ago, the Government sup- 
ported less than half the total expended for 
this purpose. 

How has this happened? 

What is its meaning and its impact? 

Let me take a few moments to discuss these 
developments because I believe they are 
highly important for our Government, our 
educational institutions, our private enter- 
prise, our economy, and for our national 
well being. And, they are now beginning 
to command reassessment as to application 
and balance. 

The principal reasons for this tremendous 
growth have been the great expansion of 
Government responsibility, and the new im- 
portance of science and research to the pub- 
lic interests. For example, research in space 
has become almost totally a program of the 
Federal Government; health has become a 
major concern of the Federal Government; 
promotion of science, itself, has become a 
major Government responsibility; and, of 
course, national defense and security have 
become strongly dependent upon scientific 
research and technological development, in 
addition to dependence upon productive 
capacity and manpower, as in the past. In 
agriculture, in addition to the continuing 
goal of seeking to improve quality, and 
quantity, research has been stimulated also 
by such factors as rising costs, Government 
acreage controls, and by price supports. In 
these latter cases, I am afraid the results 
have not always been of benefit to agricul- 
ture. 

Ten years ago the Federal Government ac- 
counted for less than 50 percent of the 
Nation's research and development—it spent 
about $3 billion in this area. Today, Federal 
expenditures are $12 billion and comprise 
more than two-thirds of the national total, 
both public and private. The Federal role 
has soared so swiftly and its impact has 
been so enormous, that we are just begin- 
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ning to assess these new patterns and their 
effects. 

One thing to be remembered, of course, 
is that federally supported research is not 
the same as federally performed research. 
More than 80 percent of federally sponsored 
research and development is performed by 
nongovernment organizations. In other 
words, $4 out of every $5 invested in re- 
search and development by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is channeled through industry, 
colleges and universities, and other non- 
profit institutions. Industry receives by far 
the largest allocation of this—mainly for de- 
fense and space projects, But our educa- 
tional institutions this year will receive 
about $1.5 billion from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the pursuit of science, research, and 
technology. In most of the major universi- 
ties, the Federal Government provides more 
than one-half of the funds of their research 
budget. As I understand it, right here at 
Cornell University the Federal Government 
supports more than two-thirds of the re- 
search activity; and in keeping with the gen- 
eral pattern, the aeronautical laboratory re- 
ceives by far the largest amount. Agricul- 
ture ranks second. 

The chief area of research in our educa- 
tional institutions has always been that of 
basic research, and I am glad that this has 
remained true in this period of domination 
by the Federal Government. While the col- 
leges and universities receive only 12 percent 
of all Federal funds allotted for research and 
development, they receive almost one-half 
of the funds earmarked for basic research. 
To my mind, this is a very important con- 
sideration, because our educational institu- 
tions must continue to function as the chief 
training ground and producer of our new 
scientists and engineers; and they must 
continue to play their traditional role in 
the basic research efforts of the Nation. 

May I say that the Congress has given en- 
thusiastic support to the accelerated and 
varied plans and programs for research and 
development, and certainly the results have 
justified our enthusiasm. In space, in medi- 
cine, in agriculture, in military technology, 
in many, many fields progress and achieve- 
ments have been dramatic and gratifying. 
Certainly the Nation has benefited greatly. 
But I must report to you today that there 
are signs of a second look developing. Why? 
Because there is a growing concern about 
the overall effects of the dominant role which 
the Federal Government has taken in the 
scientific and research and development ef- 
fort of the Nation. 

What is causing this growing concern? 
Well, let me discuss a few of the questions 
being asked. 

We are being asked whether it is desirable 
in our form of democracy to give the Federal 
Government such a dominant voice in set- 
ting the course and the goals of American 
science and technology. 

Is this dominance on the part of Govern- 
ment crowding out many research projects 
required by the private sector of our society? 
Is the traditional role of our colleges and 
universities in the research picture being al- 
tered, and is it for better or worse? 

Is too much of the scientific manpower of 
the Nation being diverted to Government 
purposes? Is there adequate application or 
“spin off“ of Government research to the 
civilian economy, or are we actually handi- 
capping our economic development by stunt- 
ing the growth of privately sponsored re- 
search? 

And then, of course, as Government-spon- 
sored research has mushroomed in all areas, 
the usual administrative question marks have 
appeared. For example, are Federal funds 
justified for research on such programs as 
religious cults in North Brazil, mother love 
of the monkey, or bargaining solutions for 
games? 
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There have been some difficulties, too, over 
the diversion of grant funds to other pur- 
poses. 

I have brought these questions with me 
from Washington, but I cannot report to you 
today on the answers. I can tell you that 
Congress is looking with favor on a new Fed- 
eral program to aid construction of college 
facilities, including laboratories. But many 
of the congressional committees are looking 
more carefully and critically at Federal re- 
search programs and budgets this year. The 
National Science Foundation is conducting 
a study of the impact which Federal re- 
search funds are having on the research pro- 
grams of our colleges and universities. We 
are looking earnestly for the answers to these 
questions which have developed. 

However, I do not consider agriculture 
research to be affected by this new second 
look. I believe our problem in that area is 
to change the uses being made of funds 
allocated to Agriculture. Research in agri- 
culture requires a far greater share in the 
national effort: Its value—its merit—its 
need—are beyond question. These facilities 
here at Cornell give daily testimony to that. 
This is the type of Federally supported activ- 
ity whose benefits permeate our entire 
society. As Dean Palm has said, agriculture 
research stretches beyond the production and 
marketing of the farm to our growing sub- 
urban and nonfarm population. It supplies 
answers to countless problems of home- 
owners, and yields innumerable results of 
direct benefit to all mankind. 

Research in all fields of endeavor has played 
an important role in shaping our Nation and 
our society of today. It has been a strong, 
workable, realistic partnership with govern- 
ment, industry, our colleges and universities, 
and other organizations. Even more than 
in the past, research today will determine the 
character of tomorrow. It will have a decided 
bearing on our gross national product, our 
competitive position in the world, our stand- 
ard of living, and our pursuit of happiness. 

It is a challenge to all of us to see that 
America’s partnership for research remains 
balanced, diverse, vital and strong, so that 
our Nation will continue to fulfill its tradi- 
tional promise of a better tomorrow. 


Profile of a Lion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, unless 
one is an active member, the significance 
of our international service clubs to our 
Nation and the world can easily be over- 
looked. 

Lions International is one of these 
great movements. It binds together 
public spirited citizens throughout the 
world. There are today 677,000 Lions 
in 17,117 clubs located in 121 countries 
and geographical locations throughout 
the world. These men have joined to- 
gether to help, encourage, and extend 
the personal hand of friendship, to those 
who for any reason cannot help them- 
selves. 

On May 18 it was my privilege to be 
present and speak briefly to the guests 
at a testimonial dinner given in honor 
of my long-time friend and former asso- 
ciate, Michael Orecchio, of Fairview, 
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N.J., on the occasion of the completion 
of his term as a governor of District 16-A, 
New Jersey, Lions International. 
Governor Orecchio is the owner of the 
Orecchio Agency, in Fairview, N.J., a 
well known and highly successful real 
estate and insurance business. During 
his entire life, Michael Orecchio has 
served his community with zeal and de- 
votion. He sponsored and aided in the 
construction of his town’s first play- 
ground. He equipped and set up a base- 
ball league for youngsters. He was in- 
strumental in organizing the town’s first 
Boy Scout troop. He served for years on 
both the board of education and the 
planning board. For 26 years he was a 
volunteer fireman, serving also as fire 
chief. He served as president of the 
Fairview Chamber of Commerce. Every 
fund-raising drive has benefited from 
his help and leadership. He has had a 
lifelong interest in crime detection and 
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crime prevention, which led to his service 
as chief of detectives for Bergen County, 
N.J. 

During his years as a member of Lions 
International, Michael Orecchio has seen 
a need for some brief credo which would 
identify a Lion to the community, to the 
world at large, and last but not least, to 
himself 


In words that are brief but full of 
meaning, he has written a “Profile of a 
Lion.” Those who have heard this won- 
derful description of a Lion have been 
deeply moved by it. 

Lions International was established 46 
years ago. Its Lions Club objectives and 
Lions code of ethics set the standard for 
Lions conduct. In a sense, this “Profile 
of a Lion,” taken together with the Lions 
Club objectives and the Lions code of 
ethics could well form a trinity of lion- 
ism. 
Mr. Speaker, because the philosophy so 
well expressed in the “Profile of a Lion” 
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could be followed by all of us, under 
unanimous consent I insert it in the 
RECORD. 

PROFILE OF A LION 


He is a respected citizen of his community. 

He is reverent to his God, loyal to his 
country and uncompromising in his devotion 
to both. 

He raises his glass in the “Lions toast” and 
thereby acknowledges the concept of equal- 
ity of all Lions the world over. 

He recognizes authority, accepts respon- 
sibility and exercises self-discipline, realiz- 
ing that only through proper organization 
can Lionism achieve its greatest goals. 

He gives willingly of his time, energy, and 
substance to assist his community and the 
needy. 

He meets regularly with his fellow Lions 
and through the common denominator of 
“friendship” confers, plans and carries out 
the objectives of his Lions Club. 

He is an ordinary guy, enjoys fun and good 
fellowship, although not perfect he is ever 
mindful of human concern. 


SENATE 
Monpay, June 10, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by Hon. LEE 
METCALF, a Senator from the State of 
Montana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, our Father, who desirest 
truth in the inward parts, in the white 
light of whose presence all our motives 
stand revealed, for this hallowed mo- 
ment, turning aside from our divisive 
loyalties and our party cries, we would 
bow humbly in a unity of spirit with a 
vivid realization of our oneness in Thee. 

Closing the door of prayer upon the 
outer world with its tumult and shouting 
and its unpredictable trends, and stand- 
ing now in the searching light of Thy 
holiness, we know ourselves for what we 
are—petty and proud creatures who too 
often seek their own wills and whims, in 
spite of the polished courtesies and noble 
professions with which we approach 
Thee. 

Cleanse the inner fountains of our 
hearts, we beseech Thee, from all defil- 
ing foulness and from the secret sin of 
pretense. In tense days, when the words 
that are uttered within these walls may 
affect the uttermost parts of the earth, 
fit us faithfully to protect the Republic 
from outward aggression and subversion, 
and from the treason of betraying the 
eternal principles which are the foun- 
dation stones of our national existence. 

We ask it through riches of grace in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1963. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. LEE METCALF, a Senator from 


the State of Montana, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 6, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On May 28, 1963: 

S. 20. An act to promote the coordination 
and development of effective programs relat- 
ing to outdoor recreation, and for other pur- 


On May 29, 1963: 

S. 18. An act to change the name of Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument to Harpers 
Ferry National Historical Park; 

S. 247. An act to authorize survey and es- 
tablishment of a townsite for the Juneau 
Indian Village in Alaska; and 

S. 873. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the county of 
Lincoln, State of Nevada. 

On June 4, 1963: 

S. 386. An act to consolidate Vicksburg 
National Military Park and to provide for 
certain adjustments necessitated by the in- 
stallation of a park tour road, and for other 
purposes. 

On June 10, 1963: 

S. 1409. An act to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6754) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H.R. 6754) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL 
OF THE CALENDAR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 


unanimous consent, the call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 


the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION OF LABORATORY 
BUILDING AT COLORADO UNIVERSITY, BOUL- 
DER, COLO. 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the construction of a laboratory build- 
ing at Colorado University, Boulder, Colo.; 
to the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION OF ADDITIONAL RE- 
SEARCH FACILITIES AT UNIVERSITY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the construction of additional research 
facilities at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, 
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REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D.C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the overobligations of 
appropriations within that Administration; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIATION ACT, RE- 
LATING TO GRANT OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS AT 
AIRPORTS 
A letter from the Administrator, Federal 

Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 308(a) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act as it relates to the grant of exclu- 
sive rights at airports (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT OF RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951, 
To EXTEND THE PROVISIONS TO THE FEDERAL 
AVIATION AGENCY 
A letter from the Administrator, Federal 

Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend subsections (a) and (b) of section 

103 of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (65 

Stat. 8), as amended (50 U.S.C., App. sec. 

1213 (a) and sec. 1213(b)) to extend the 

provisions of that act to the Federal Avia- 

tion Agency (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORT ON BALANCES or FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
Acqumrep WITHOUT PAYMENT OF DOLLARS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 

on balances of foreign currencies acquired 
without payment of dollars, as of December 

31, 1962 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 

TAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES’ 

CLAAS Acr or 1962 
A letter from the Administrator, Federal 

Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 

vide for the settlement of claims against the 

United States by members of the uniformed 

services and civilian officers and employees 

of the United States for damage to, or loss 
of, personal property incident to their service, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 


ing paper); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

“House MEMORIAL 1575 
“Memorial to the Congress of the United 

States to authorize the construction of a 

highway from the Florida Keys through 

the Everglades National Park to the west 
coast of Florida 

“Whereas the Florida Keys are located but 
90 miles from the coast of Cuba which is 
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now a vast fortress under Communist domi- 
nation where Russian and other Communist 
satellite nation troops are now massed; and 

“Whereas the Key West naval complex 
has become the hub of United States defense 
to the mainland of our Nation, and the need 
for the movement of troops and equipment 
to and from the Key West naval complex is 
essential to our national defense system; 
and 

“Whereas Hurricane Donna, in September 
1960 destroyed the Tea Table Relief Bridge 
on Upper Matecumbe Key leaving the Florida 
Keys without access to the mainland of Flor- 
ida; and 

“Whereas utility service, the most impor- 
tant of which is the flow of fresh water, and 
the supply of other necessities of life were 
seriously disrupted; and 

“Whereas the Florida Keys continue to re- 
main vulnerable to destruction by natural 
elements; and 

“Whereas the Inland Waterway ends at 
Cross Bank in the Florida Keys nearly 90 
miles north of Key West and all shipping is 
exposed to the treacherous open waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico and is 
subject to the dangers of a hostile nation 
and its allies using proximate shipping 
lanes; and 

“Whereas no alternative route is available 
to provide for the flow of the necessities of 
life to the Florida Keys; and 

“Whereas the Florida Keys are also com- 
pletely dependent on the mainland of Flor- 
ida for their supply of fresh water and the 
present source is located in proximity to a 
proposed oil refinery creating a water pollu- 
tion hazard; and 

“Whereas the populace of the Florida Keys 
and the Key West naval complex are desirous 
of obtaining an alternative source of fresh 
water which is readily available in the Ever- 
glades National Park; and 

“Whereas the construction of a highway 
would link both coasts of Florida, provide 
an alternative aqueduct, and open up a new 
area for recreation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby requested to au- 
thorize the construction of a highway from 
the Florida Keys through the Everglades Na- 
tional Park to the west coast of Florida; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the U.S. Senate, 
to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the Florida delegation 
to the Congress of the United States of 
America.” 

Three concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION — 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to call a convention for the purpose 
of proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States 


“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That this legisla- 
ture respectfully petitions the Congress of 
the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following article 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“t “ARTICLE — 


“ ‘SECTION 1. No provision of this Consti- 
tution, or any amendment thereto, shall re- 
strict or limit any State in the apportion- 
ment of representation in its legislature. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The judicial power of the United 
States shall not extend to any suit in law or 
equity, or to any controversy, relating to ap- 
portionment of representation in a State leg- 
islature. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
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latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its sub- 
mission’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 

an amendment to the Constitution 

identical with that contained in this resolu- 
tion prior to January 1, 1965, this application 
for a convention shall no longer be of any 
force or effect; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from this State. 

“Attest: 

“INEZ WATSON, 
“Clerk of the House.” 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION — 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to call a convention for the pur- 
pose of proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relating 
to Article V thereof 
“Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), That this legisla- 

ture respectfully petitions the Congress of 

the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following article 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States. 

“ARTICLE — 

“ ‘SECTION 1. Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, or, on 
the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States. Whenever applications from the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of States of the United States shall con- 
tain identical texts of an amendment to be 
proposed, the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall so certify, and the amendment as con- 
tained in the application shall be deemed 
to have been proposed, without further ac- 
tion by Congress. No State without its con- 
sent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 

„SEO. 2. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission“; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution 
identical with that contained in this resolu- 
tion prior to January 1, 1965, this application 
for a convention shall no longer be of any 
force or effect; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from this State. 

“Attest: 

“INEZ WATSON, 
“Clerk of the House.” 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION — 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to call a convention for the purpose 
of proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States 
“Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), That this legisla- 

ture respectfully petitions the Congress of 

the United States to call a convention for the 
purpose of proposing the following articles 
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as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 
“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“‘Secrion 1. Upon demand of the legisla- 
tures of five States, no two of which shall 
share any common boundary, made within 2 
years after the rendition of any judgment of 
the Supreme Court relating to the rights 
reserved to the States or to the people by this 
Constitution, such judgment shall be re- 
viewed by a court composed of the chief jus- 
tices of the highest courts of the several 
States to be known as the Court of the Union. 
The sole issue before the Court of the Union 
shall be whether the power of jurisdiction 
sought to be exercised on the part of the 
United States is a power granted to it under 
this Constitution. 

“ ‘Sec. 2, Three-fourths of the Justices of 
the Court of the Union shall constitute a 
quorum, but it shall require concurrence of 
a majority of the entire court to reserve a 
decision of the Supreme Court. In event 
of incapacity of the chief justice of the high- 
est court of any State to sit upon the Court 
of the Union, his place shall be filled by an- 
other justice of such State court selected by 
affirmative vote of a majority of its member- 
ship. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. On the first Monday of the third 
calendar month following the ratification of 
this amendment, the chief justices of the 
highest courts of the several States shall con- 
vene at the National Capital, at which time 
the Court of the Union shall be organized 
and shall adopt rules governing its proce- 


dure. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Decisions of the Court of the 
Union upon matters within its jurdisdiction 
shall be final and shall not thereafter be 
overruled by any court and may be changed 
only by an amendment of this Constitution, 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall make provi- 
sion for the housing of the Court of the 
Union and the expenses of its operation. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution 
identical with that contained in this resolu- 
tion prior to January 1, 1965, this applica- 
tion for a convention shall no longer be 
of any force or effect; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from this State. 

“Attest: 

“INEZ WATSON, 
“Clerk of the House.” 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTA- 
TION IN STATE LEGISLATURES— 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
LEGISLATURE OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JouNstTON] I send to the desk a concur- 
rent resolution of the South Carolina 
General Assembly memorializing the 
Congress to call a convention for the pur- 
pose of proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States con- 
cerning apportionment of representation 
in State legislatures. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
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mittee on the Judciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 149 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to call a convention for the purpose 
of proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tion of the United States concerning ap- 
portionment of representation in State 
legislatures 
Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 

resentatives concurring), That this general 

assembly respectfully petitions the Congress 
of the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following arti- 
cle as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. No provision of this Constitu- 
tion, or any amendment thereto, shall re- 
strict or limit any State in the apportion- 
ment of representation in its legislature. 

“Sec. 2. The judicial power of the United 
States shall not extend to any suit in law or 
equity, or to any controversy, relating to ap- 
portionment of representation in a State 
legislature. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission”; and be it further 

Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 

an amendment to the Constitution 
identical with that contained in this resolu- 
tion prior to January 1, 1965, this applica- 
tion for a convention shall no longer be of 
any force or effect; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each Member of 
the Congress from this State. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of 
South Carolina, identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF ARTICLE V OF 
THE CONSTITUTION—CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JoRNSTON I, I send to the desk a 
concurrent resolution of the South Caro- 
lina General Assembly memorializing 
the Congress to call a convention for the 
purpose of proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to article V thereof. 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 148 
Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to call a convention for the purpose 
of proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
article V thereof 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That this General 
Assembly respectfully petitions the Congress 
of the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following arti- 
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cle as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States: 
“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, or, on 
the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States. Whenever applications from 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the total 
number of States of the United States shall 
contain identical texts of an amendment to 
be proposed, the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall so certify, and the amendment as con- 
tained in the application shall be deemed to 
have been proposed, without further action 
by Congress. No State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate.’ 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission”; and be it further 

Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution 
identical with that contained in this reso- 
lution prior to January 1, 1965, this appli- 
cation for a convention shall no longer be 
of any force or effect; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each 
Member of the Congress from this State. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CON- 
STITUTION TO PROVIDE FOR A 
COURT OF THE UNION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], I send to the desk a concur- 
rent resolution of the South Carolina 
General Assembly memorializing the 
Congress to call a convention for the pur- 
pose of proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which 
will provide for a Court of the Union. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 147 
Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to call a convention for the purpose 
of proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States which will 
provide for a Court of the Union 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That this general 
assembly respectfully petitions the Congress 
of the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following ar- 
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ticle as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Upon demand of the legisla- 
tures of five States, no two of which shall 
share any common boundary, made within 
two years after the rendition of any judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court relating to the 
rights reserved to the States or to the peo- 
ple by this Constitution, such judgment shall 
be reviewed by a Court composed of the chief 
justices of the highest courts of the several 
States to be known as the Court of the Union. 
The sole issue before the Court of the Union 
shall be whether the power or jurisdiction 
sought to be exercised on the part of the 
United States is a power granted to it under 
this Constitution. 

“SEC. 2. Three-fourths of the justices of 

the Court of the Union shall constitute a 
quorum, but it shall require concurrence of 
a majority of the entire Court to reverse a 
decision of the Supreme Court. In event of 
incapacity of the chief justice of the highest 
court of any State to sit upon the Court of 
the Union, his place shall be filled by an- 
other justice of such State court selected by 
affirmative vote of a majority of its member- 
ship. 
“Sec. 3. On the first Monday of the third 
calendar month following the ratification of 
this amendment, the chief justices of the 
highest courts of the several States shall 
convene at the National Capital, at which 
time the Court of the Union shall be orga- 
nized and shall adopt rules governing its 
procedure. 

“Sec. 4. Decisions of the Court of the 
Union upon matters within its jurisdiction 
shall be final and shall not thereafter be 
overruled by any court and may be changed 
only by an amendment of this Constitution. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall make provi- 
sion for the housing of the Court of the 
Union and the expenses of its operation. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
any force or effect; and be it further 

Resolved, That if Congress shall have pro- 

an amendment to the Constitution 
identical with that contained in this resolu- 
tion prior to January 1, 1965, this applica- 
tion for a convention shall no longer be of 
any force or effect; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from this State. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of South Carolina, identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRAYER AND USE OF THE BIBLE IN 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a petition signed 
by a large number of Iowans requesting 
active support for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to per- 
mit a nonsectarian prayer to be used in 
the public schools and to permit the use 
of the Bible in the classrooms of the 
various States. I ask that the petition 
be referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on the 
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Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorpD, as follows: 
PROTECT Our HERITAGE 


To the honorable Senators from the State 
of Iowa: 

We, the undersigned, registered voters, do 
hereby petition for your sponsorship, or 
wholehearted and active support, of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit a nonsectarian 
prayer to be used in the public schools and 
to permit the use of the Bible in the class- 
rooms of the various States. 

(Signed by Jane Ringland, and 39 other 
citizens of the State of Iowa.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1643. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of the estate of Greg- 
ory J. Kessenich,” approved October 2, 1962 
(76 Stat. 1368) (Rept. No. 236). 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
“SELECTED REPORTS OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES” 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 156); which, under 
the rule was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed as a Senate 
document “Selected Reports of the Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States”, 
submitted by the Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure to the Committee on the Judiciary; 
and that there be printed two thousand addi- 
tional copies of such document for the use 
of that committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1686. A bill to amend section 375 of 
title 28 of the United States Code, relating 
to the annuities of widows of Supreme 
Court Justices; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dirksen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 1687. A bill to approve the January 1963 
reclassification of land of the Big Flat unit 
of the Missoula Valley project, Montana, and 
to authorize the modification of the repay- 
ment contract with the Big Flat Irrigation 
District; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1688. A bill to extend to State public 
assistance approved under titles 
XIV and XVI of the Social Security Act the 
special matching provisions presently in 
force with respect to certain Navajo and 
Hopi Indians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mrs. NEUBERGER) : 

S. 1689. A bill to establish a Community 
Relations and Conciliation Service to pre- 
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serve domestic peace and to help insure to 
all persons the equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Witt1ams of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1690. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to prohibit the use 
of the term “mahogany” in connection with 
woods and other products which are not in 
fact mahogany; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 1691. A bill relating to the occupational 
training of youth, and the development and 
use of the manpower resources of the Na- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ENGLE (for himself, Mr. 
Morse, Mrs. NEUBERGER, and Mr. 
KucHEL): 

S. 1692. A bill to consent to the Goose 
Lake Basin compact between the States of 
California and Oregon; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S.J. Res. 87. Joint resolution providing for 
the designation of the week commencing 


September 8, 1963, as “National Public 
Works Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER: 


S.J. Res. 88. Joint resolution to bestow a 
Congressional Medal of National Honor on 
Carl Sandburg; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MLLER when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


MAINTENANCE IN DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA OF RECORDS RELATING 
TO APPOINTMENTS TO AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
think all of us are aware of a move by 
the Air Force to transfer from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia area, in relatively close 
proximity to Capitol Hill, the records and 
other information maintained by the Air 
Force in regard to appointees and nomi- 
nees to the U.S. Air Force Academy and 
to the cadets who are in training there. 
It is understood that the proposal is to 
move these records to the Air Force 
Academy itself. I believe the proposed 
move would be a mistake, and I have so 
informed the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
Senators MUNDT, CARLSON, HARTKE, MIL- 
LER, CURTIS, and METCALF, I now submit 
a resolution on this subject, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
remain at the desk for 3 days, to enable 
other Senators to join in sponsoring it. 
The resolution states that it is the sense 
of the Senate that these records should 
remain in the District of Columbia area. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the resolution will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Arizona. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 154) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, as follows: 


Whereas the Department of the Air Force 
presently maintains in the Greater Metro- 
politan Area of the District of Columbia cer- 
tain information relating to appointees and 
nominees to the United States Air Force 
Academy; and 

Whereas such information is and has been 
made readily accessible to and has been 
utilized extensively by Members of Con- 
gress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is hereby declared to be 
the sense of the Senate that the Department 
of the Air Force should continue to maintain 
within the Greater Metropolitan Area of the 
District of Columbia the master control 
record relating to (1) all nominees to the 
United States Air Force Academy, (2) all 
cadets in training at such Academy, (3) all 
cadets discharged from such Academy, (4) 
all Congressional cadet quotas for such 
Academy, and (5) the status of those per- 
sons under consideration for appointment to 
each entering class of the Academy. 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY OF 
ACTING PRESIDENT PRO TEM- 
PORE BEYOND ADJOURNMENT OF 
SENATE TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 155) was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph 3 of rule I of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mercatr] be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to perform the duties of the 
Chair as Acting President pro tempore from 
today and during the temporary absence 
from the city of the President pro tempore 
[Mr. HAYDEN]. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 155) was considered and 
agreed to. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
“SELECTED REPORTS OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES” 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 156) authorizing the 
printing as a Senate document of “Se- 
lected Reports of the Administrative 
Conference of the United States,” which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


ANNUITIES OF WIDOWS OF SU- 
PREME COURT JUSTICES 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
relating to annuities of widows of Su- 
preme Court Justices. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 1686) to amend section 375 
of title 28 of the United States Code, re- 
lating to the annuities of widows of Su- 
preme Court Justices, introduced by Mr. 
DIRKSEN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at 
times, in the rush of events, those who 
because of their age or their situation 
cannot speak out, are passed by. A case 
of this type has recently been called to 
my attention. Nine years ago when we 
were considering the question of annui- 
ties for widows of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, we passed a law providing that 
their annuity should be in the same 
amount as the annuity authorized for 
the widow of a President of the United 
States. We did this by incorporating 
in that law a reference to a statute 
which had been enacted in 1937 dealing 
with the annuity of a President’s widow. 

A few years ago, in 1958, it became 
apparent to us that an amount of money 
which might have been adequate for a 
widow in 1937 was no longer sufficient 
for her support in 1958, and we, there- 
fore, provided for an increase in the an- 
nuity of a widow of a former President. 
However, because of a quirk in the law 
providing for annuities of widows of 
Supreme Court Justices, which referred 
by name to the act passed in 1937, these 
widows were not caught up in the new 
law which provided for the increase in 
the annuities to the widows of Presi- 
dents. As a result, those fine ladies have 
been forced to make do on an amount 
which was determined in 1937 and there 
is not a one of us who does not know how 
inadequate such an amount is today. 

I have been informed that there is 
some urgency about this matter because 
of the circumstances in which several 
of the widows of Supreme Court Justices 
now find themselves in their efforts to 
live in 1963 upon a stipend which was 
determined in 1937. Therefore, I have 
introduced a bill to bring these annui- 
ties into line with those we provided in 
1958, and I hope that this bill will be 
accorded a most expeditious treatment. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, for myself and for the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to establish a Community Relations 
and Conciliation Service to help preserve 
peace in communities threatened by 
racial violence and to help insure to all 
persons the equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution. 

Mr, President, I offer this bill with the 
hope that it may be included in the 
overall legislation program on civil rights 
which I earnestly hope Congress will 
enact this year. 

While no substitute for many other 
pressing legislative proposals I firmly be- 
lieve this bill would represent a moderate 
and meaningful part of any well rounded 
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nr tive program in the civil rights 
eld. 

In my judgment, one of the most im- 
portant lessons of the recent Birming- 
ham crisis is the critical need and tre- 
mendous value of timely conciliation to 
establish lines of communication in our 
race-torn communities, preferably be- 
fore intense antagonisms and inflamed 
passions are aroused. 

In Birmingham, this administration 
scored a major success through wide- 
scale mediating efforts, in which Burke 
Marshall, the head of the Justice De- 
partment’s Civil Rights Division, played 
a major role right on the scene. 

These efforts were widely hailed, for 
they truly set the stage for meaningful 
civil rights gains in that torn city. As 
Revs. Martin Luther King and Fred 
L. Shuttesworth said of the Birmingham 
agreements: 

Birmingham may well offer for 20th cen- 
tury America an example of progressive racial 
relations; and for all mankind a dawn of a 
new day, a promise for all men, a day of 


opportunity, and a new sense of freedom for 
all America, 


This triumph of cooperation triggered 
by conciliation argues strongly, I believe, 
for the establishment of a national sery- 
ice with regional offices to work in com- 
munities on a regular, continuing basis 
for the goal of both racial peace and so- 
cial justice. 

Fortunately in Birmingham, when 
violence erupted, the mediators were 
rushed out and the flames extinguished. 
But next time we may not be so fortu- 
nate, unless moderating influences are 
brought into play before the house even 
starts smoking. 

But peace alone is not the goal. There 
must be both peace and progress toward 
greater social justice. 

The bill I have introduced would not 
only seek to preserve the peace when 
violence threatens. It would also seek 
in every voluntary way possible to insure 
to all persons the equal protection of the 
laws under the Constitution. 

Working through a national agency 
and regional offices, the service would 
provide advice, information, and tech- 
nical assistance to local communities. 
It would seek, encourage, and utilize the 
cooperation of all possible appropriate 
Government agencies, private institu- 
tions, industries, organizations, and in- 
dividuals. It would be headed, I hope, 
by the most highly qualified person to 
be found in the United States. 

I would emphasize the catalytic role 
of the service, for no single man or 
agency can do the whole job that needs 
to be done. Civic, business, labor, and 
especially religious leaders must play a 
far larger role, and this proposed service 
could be a tremendous help to the vitally 
needed broader effort. 

In passing, it is worth noting that 
yesterday at the meeting of the U.S. 
Conferences of Mayors in Hawaii, the 
President recommended the establish- 
ment of biracial human relations com- 
mittees in each city. And I think this 
national service could be of substantial 
help to local human relations committees 
in providing advice, guidance, and tech- 
nical assistance for their efforts. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be held at the desk 
until Monday next for other Senators to 
join in sponsorship, and I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be printed at 
this point in the Recorp together with 
several articles from the May 10 and 11 
issues of the New York Times comment- 
ing on the mediating efforts made during 
the Birmingham crisis. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will remain at the desk 
as requested by the Senator from New 
Jersey, and the bill, together with the 
articles, will be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1689) to establish a Com- 
munity Relations and Conciliation Serv- 
ice to preserve domestic peace and to 
help insure to all persons the equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey (for himself and Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Community Relations and 
Conciliation Service Act”. 

DUTIES OF THE SERVICE 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established as 
an independent agency of the Government 
a Community Relations and Conciliation 
Service (hereafter referred to as the “Serv- 
ice”). It shall be the duty of the Service, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, to— 

(1) provide conciliation assistance in com- 
munities where disagreements or difficulties 
regarding the laws or Constitution or inter- 
state commerce of the United States are 
disrupting, or are threatening to disrupt, 
peaceful relations among citizens of such 
communities, and 

(2) provide advice, information and tech- 
nical assistance to local communities, and 
otherwise seek by voluntary means to insure 
to all persons the equal protection of the 
laws under the Constitution. 

(b) The activities of all officers and em- 
ployees of the Service in providing concili- 
ation assistance under this Act shall be con- 
ducted in confidence and without publicity, 
and they shall not be obliged to disclose any 
information acquired in the regular course 
of performing their duties. 

COOPERATION WITH STATE, LOCAL, AND PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 

Sec. 3. The Service shall whenever possible 
in the course of carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, seek, encourage, and utilize the 
cooperation of all appropriate Government 
agencies, industries, institutions, organiza- 
tions, and individuals in such communities. 

OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Service shall be headed by 
a Director who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Director shall serve 
for a term of four years and until his suc- 
cessor is appointed and qualified. The Direc- 
tor shall receive compensation at a rate of 
$20,000 per year. 

(b) There chall be two Assistant Directors 
who shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Each Assistant Director shall serve 
for a term of four years and until his suc- 
cessor is appointed and qualified. Each As- 
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sistant Director shall receive compensation at 
a rate of $17,500 per annum. Each Assistant 
Director shall perform such duties and func- 
tions as may be assigned to him, or delegated 
to him, by the Director. The Director is 
authorized to delegate to the Assistant Direc- 
tors such of his powers and duties as he 
deems advisable. 

(c) The Director is authorized to appoint 
and fix the compensation, in accordance with 
the civil service laws and regulations and 
the Classification Act of 1949, of such tech- 
nical, clerical, and other assistants as may 
be necessary to carry out the duties and 
functions of the Service under this Act. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE; REGIONAL OFFICES 

Sec. 5. The principal office of the Service 
shall be in the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington, but the Director may establish such 
regional offices as he deems necessary to 
carry out the duties and functions of the 
Service. 

REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 6. Subject to the provisions of section 
2(b), the Director shall, on or before Janu- 
ary 31 of each year, submit to the Congress 
a report of the activities of the Service during 
the preceding fiscal year. Such report shall 
also contain information with respect to 
the internal administration of the Service 
and may contain recommendations for legis- 
lation. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this Act. 


The articles from the March 10 and 
11 issues of the New York Times are as 


follows: 
WASHINGTON 


(By James Reston) 


WasuHincTton.—President Kennedy has 
adopted a cautious strategy in the Birming- 
ham conflict. He has rejected the provoca- 
tions of the extremists there and here and 
bet everything on arousing the moderates in 
Alabama. 

This will not be easy. Ironically, the Pres- 
ident is being blamed in the conservative 
South for saying too much about Birming- 
ham, and in the liberal North for saying 
too little, but in fact he is presiding over 
a very delicate attempt to find an effective 
compromise. 

Very quietly in the last few days, literally 
hundreds of telephone calls have been made 
from here and elsewhere in the North and 
South to responsible private citizens and 
officials in Birmingham. 

Officials here, beginning with Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, have been on the 
phone to officials in the South who might 
have some influence in producing a truce. 
Secretary of the Treasury Dillon has been 
talking to bankers and other friends in Ala- 
bama. Leaders of large national businesses, 
with branch stores in Birmingham, have been 
talking to their branch managers there. 

All this has had a single purpose: to 
mobilize the moderate elements in Birming- 
ham and get them to work for peace at the 
local level, rather than leaving the field to 
the extremists. 

The pressure on President Kennedy to fol- 
low a different course has been immense this 
week. With every story and photograph of 
violence in Birmingham, he has been pressed 
either to intervene with Federal troops or 
at least to issue a sharp public denunciation 
of the Birmingham police officials. 

KENNEDY'S DILEMMA 

It has not been easy for him to resist this 
course, for he has condemned the patient 
approach to such problems in the past. In 
1960, he condemned President Eisenhower 
obliquely by saying that the American Pres- 
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ident in the sixties would “demand more 
than ringing manifestos from the rear of the 
battle.” 

“It will demand,” he added, “that the Pres- 
ident place himself in the very thick of the 
fight, that he care passionately about the 
fate of the people he leads, that he be willing 
to serve them at the risk of incurring their 
momentary displeasure.” 

All this has been recalled to him by his 
liberal friends this week in order to encour- 
age his sharp intervention, but neither the 
President nor his brother the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who is often accused of being the hot- 
head of the administration, analyzed the 
problem that way. 

The Birmingham case, in their view, was 
not like the University of Mississippi case, 
where a Federal court order was clearly being 
defied by refusing to admit James Meredith 
to the university. Nor was it the same as 
the Montgomery, Ala., case, where Negroes 
engaged in interstate commerce were in im- 
minent danger. 


ADMINISTRATION SENTIMENT 


Accordingly, section 333 of title 10 of the 
United States Code did not seem to the 
administration to apply to Birmingham. 
Nor did it appear to be useful to express the 
strong feelings genuinely felt here. For 
while this would undoubtedly make Wash- 
ington feel better, it might also influence 
the Alabama Supreme Court, which has been 
asked to decide whether the present Bir- 
mingham city officials be retained in office, 
or a more moderate group be established. 

For all these reasons, a decision was made 
to reject both troops and manifestos and try 
quietly to appeal to the conscience, common- 
sense and self-interest of the moderate citi- 
zens of the city. 

Burke Marshall, the quiet head of the 
Justice Department’s Civil Rights Division, 
and Assistant General Louis F. Obderdorfer, 
an Alabaman, were sent to Birmingham to 
try to mediate in the dispute. 

Meanwhile, the telephones started ringing. 
Chainstore executives were urged to agree 
to desegregate their branches in Birming- 
ham when it was legal under local law to do 
so. Moderate ministers in the North and 
South called the Birmingham ministers to 
urge that the efforts at mediation be given 
time to work. Lawyers called on former 
classmates in Birmingham to speak out for 
moderation, and apparently all this has had 
some effect. 


THE NORTH-SOUTH DIALOG 


Nobody here is prepared to predict what 
will happen from hour to hour, but at least 
moderation is being given a chance. The 
Attorney General has been trying to open 
up an honest dialog with the South. He 
went to Alabama a few days before the riots 
started. He got nowhere with the Governor, 
but found others in the administration who, 
while disagreeing with the administration’s 
views on desegregation, were prepared to 
support the law. 

Thus a discussion of these questions was 
started before the rocks began to fiy and it 
has been greatly widened ever since. At- 
lanta mobilized its moderates by itself, and 
Birmingham is now being urged to do the 
same. It is a much more difficult problem 
there, but at least a start has been made. 


SANITY IN BIRMINGHAM 

A precarious peace prevails in Birmingham, 
thanks to a unique experiment in collective 
bargaining between men of enlightenment 
in the white and Negro community. Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his brother, the Attorney 
General, have played a skillful behind-the- 
scenes role in averting a racial explosion that 
could have reached frightful dimensions. 
Whatever faults extremists on both sides 
may find with the mode of Federal interven- 
tion, the overwhelming national] sentiment 
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must be one of relief that the ugly passions 
of recent days have not found expression in 
civil war on Birmingham's streets. 

The pledge of the city’s businessmen to 
desegregate lunch counters and other store 
facilities and to abolish discriminatory em- 
ployment practices represents a significant 
breakthrough. The foundation has been laid 
for amicable race relations based on mutual 
respect and cooperation. It would be de- 
lusive, however, to pretend that this coop- 
eration can be made secure without much 
more display of patience and good will on 
both sides. 

The business leaders who negotiated the 
accord spoke only for themselves in promis- 
ing a leveling of the iron bars of segregation. 
The city’s lame-duck mayor denounced them 
as “a bunch of quisling, gutless traitors.” 
Governor Wallace of Alabama has been al- 
most equally condemnatory. Even the mod- 
erate new Birmingham administration, 
headed by Mayor-elect Boutwell, does not 
consider itself bound by the agreement. 
Most shocking of all was the declaration of 
Safety Commissioner Eugene (Bull) Conner 
that he was sorry an associate of the Rev- 
erend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., hospital- 
ized after being hit by a jet from a high- 
pressure fire hose, had not been carried off 
in a hearse, instead of an ambulance. 

The Negro leaders have now succeeded in 
focusing national attention on the abuses to 
which Negroes have been subjected in this 
citadel of repression. The President has put 
the prestige of his office behind the satisfac- 
tion of their justifiable needs. To spread 
more marches through Alabama at this 
juncture, as some Negroes have suggested, 
could only renew the danger of heavy casual- 
ties and irrepressible violence. The presence 
of hundreds of children among the marchers 
made all these marches especially perilous 
ventures in brinkmanship. The Nation will 
hope that the good beginning made in the 
present peace pact will ripen into a full 
recognition in and the rest of 
Alabama of the need for equal treatment and 
equal opportunity, as guaranteed to all citi- 
zens by the Constitution. 


RACIAL PEACEMAKER 
(By Burke Marshall) 

WASHINGTON.—For the last week the bur- 
den of preventing more serious violence in 
Birmingham and of starting long-term im- 
provement in race relations there has rested 
largely on the slim shoulders of the Justice 
Department’s civil rights chief, Burke Mar- 
shall. By outward appearances, Mr. Marshall 
is an unlikely figure for such a dramatic 
role. He is slight of build, unassuming in 
manner and soft of voice—uncommonly 
quiet and undramatic. 

MAN IN THE NEWS 

But it is inner qualities that make the 
man, or at any rate this man, according to 
his friends and colleagues. They regard Mr. 
Marshall as ideal for the peacemaker’s role 
in Birmingham because of his qualities of 
intellect and style. 

His very quietness, his lack of drama, fit 
him to be a negotiator in situations of great 
tension. His coolmess—courage would be 
another word for it—inspires confidence. 
So does his lawyer's way of thinking, ana- 
lytically and without sentimental confusion. 

BEST MAN FOR JOB 

Perhaps most of all, to those who know 
him, Mr. Marshall is the image of the ideal 
lawyer. 

“Burke was the best man for this job,” 
another Justice Department lawyer said, 
“because he is so clear and so gently 
persuasive. 

“He takes things one at a time, separating 
out each issue, ones that you didn’t even 
realize were there. By talking in that quiet 
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way he gets people to do the right thing 
without forcing them. 

“It’s like the best kind of lawyer with a 
jury. When the trial's over, they go his way, 
and they tell you: ‘It was not what he said 
that was obvious.“ 

Mr. Marshall got the job as head of the 
Justice Department's civil rights division by 
being a lawyer of exceptional reputation, not 
a man of experience in civil rights. His chief 
interest in the Washington firm of Coving- 
ton & Burling was antitrust law. 

There is a legend about Mr. Marshall’s 
first meeting with Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, who can also be extremely laconic. 
When Mr. Kennedy first invited him over to 
be interviewed for the civil rights job, it is 
said, the two of them sat for minutes with- 
out saying a word. 

But the Attorney General sensed strength 
in him and is today one of Mr. Marshall’s 
greatest boosters. That is so although Mr. 
Marshall wholly lacks the extroverted, foot- 
ball-player qualities said to be admired by 
the Kennedys. 

As Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Marshall 
has had to learn ways other than those of 
the litigating lawyer that he was. In this 
job he has had to deal with passions as 
intense as those of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. and Ross R. Barnett, Mississippi's 
Governor. 

In Birmingham he has provided an essen- 
tial line of communication between the pro- 
testing Negroes and the white community. 
Before he arrived there, it is reported, white 
leaders did not even know what the Negroes 
wanted. 

His role has been the more difficult because 
he had no ultimate legal power to impose 
solutions. He could only reason with the 
two sides, holding back the frustrated Negro 
groups and trying to persuade the white 
leaders to accept inevitable change. 

Always in Mr. Marshall's mind was the 
threat that has been with him always in this 
job—the possibility of racial tensions leading 
to death. 

Mr. Marshall, who is 40 years old, comes 
from Plainfield, NJ. He went to Phillips 
Exeter Academy and Yale, then learned Jap- 
anese, was an Army linguist, and served in 
postwar Japan. He still doodles in Japanese 
characters. 

In Tokyo he married Violet Person, who 
had worked with him as a Japanese linguist 
for Army intelligence. They have three 
1 11, Catherine, 7, and 

an, 4. 

The Marshalls play bridge, and they have a 
farm at Berkeley Springs, W. Va. But Mr. 
Marshall has not seen much of it recently. 
A Dozen MEN FORGED ACCORD IN NEGRO’s HOME 

(By Hedrick Smith) 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA—A dozen men ham- 
mered out the settlement of Birmingham's 
racial crisis on the living room floor of a 
Negro insurance executive’s home. 

Their meetings were frank, informal, 
hard-bargaining sessions. The negotiators 
worked in shirtsleeves, often without ties. 
Some even took off their shoes. 

The sessions lasted until all hours, es- 
pecially early in the week when the bar- 
gaining teams met twice until nearly 4 a.m. 

Before dawn Wednesday, after a night- 
long session, the negotiators had produced 
the basic outline of the package announced 
today. 

ACCORD ALMOST WRECKED 

But their accord was nearly scrapped sev- 
eral times before they could complete the 
details. 

The worst crisis broke Wednesday after- 
noon, less than 2 hours after President 
Kennedy had announced to the Nation that 
a settlement had been reached in Birming- 
ham. 
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The difficulty sprang from the jailing of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., president of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, and the Reverend Ralph D. Abernathy, 
the group’s secretary-treasurer. 

While efforts were being made to raise 
the $5,000 bond needed to free them, other 
Negro leaders were threatening to resume 
mass demonstrations, which had been 
suspended, 

The Reverend Wyatt Tee Walker, Dr. 
King’s executive assistant, charged white 
leaders with bad faith. The Reverend 
Fred L. Shuttlesworth, head of the Alabama 
Christian Movement for Human Rights, put 
on his marching shoes to lead a demon- 
stration. 

HEADED OFF BY U.S. AIDS 


The crisis was headed off by Justice De- 
partment officials, who played an important 
role in pushing the negotiations to their 
successful conclusion. 

Joseph F. Dolan, a Deputy Assistant U.S. 
Attorney General, found Mr. Shuttlesworth 
about to leave his motel room to start 
a demonstration. He grabbed the Negro 
leader with one hand and telephoned At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy with the 
other, 

The Attorney General persuaded Mr. 
Shuttlesworth to hold off further demonstra- 
tions until at least the following morning, 
to give the negotiators more time. 

After Dr. King’s release later that evening, 
the negotiations moved with even greater 
speed than before. 

The negotiations this week actually 
marked the fourth major effort in the past 
5 weeks to solve the racial dispute. 

The first attempt was made by a number 
of clergymen early in April. Later, a group 
of student demonstrators from Miles College, 
a Negro school here, sought unsuccessfully 
to work out some agreement with down- 
town merchants on lunch counter desegre- 
gation. 

A third effort was made by some of the 
same white and Negro leaders who helped 
to produce today’s agreement. But their 
efforts fell through last month, shortly be- 
fore the massive demonstrations began 
May 2. 

After the major Negro demonstrations 
started, the Justice Department moved into 
the picture. Burke Marshall, Assistant At- 
torney General for Civil Rights, arrived last 
Saturday. Working with three assistants, 
he sought first to bring the opposing sides 
together once again, and later to help medi- 
ate the dispute. 

The first key bargaining sessions were 
held Monday night at the brick and frame 
ranch-style home of John J. Drew, the Negro 
insurance executive. 

The white business community was repre- 
sented by Sidney W. Smyer, a real estate 
man and former president of the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, and two young 
lawyers, David Vann and Erskine Smith. 

Local Ni were represented by Mr. 
Drew; L. H. Pitts, president of Miles College; 
Mr. Shuttlesworth; the Reverend Harold 
Long; Arthur D. Shores, a lawyer; and A. G. 
Gaston, a businessman. 

Dr. King, Mr. Abernathy, and the Reverend 
Andrew Young participated on behalf of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 
The Justice Department's representatives 
were Mr. Marshall and Mr. Dolan. 

CALLS LEADERS INTO SESSION 

The business representatives left the 
meeting Monday at about 3 a.m., convinced 
that the Negroes’ major demands would have 
to be met in at least general terms. 

The following afternoon Mr. Smyer sum- 
moned the Senior Citizens Committee, a 
group of about 75 industrial, 
commercial, and professional leaders, to an 
emergency session. 
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The meeting heard a report from Sheriff 
Melvin Bailey that the local enforcement 
agencies had been “strained to the utmost 
of (their) capacity,” Mr. Smyer said. He 
said the sheriff had reported that unless the 
demonstrations were stopped and order re- 
stored the next step would be the declara- 
tion of martial law. 

Faced with this alternative, the Senior 
Citizens Committee empowered a subcom- 
mittee composed of the three negotiators 
and several other business leaders, to come 
to terms with the Negro leaders, 

The most important negotiating session of 
the week followed that evening, again in Mr. 
Drew’s home. 

The session was more friendly and more 
productive than the one the night before. 
At Mr. Drew’s request, Mr. Smyer opened it 
with a prayer. 


Text OF NEGRO LEADERS’ STATEMENTS 

BIRMINGHAM, Ata—Following are the texts 
of a joint statement by the Reverend Fred L. 
Shuttlesworth, the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. and the Reverend Ralph D. 
Abernethy announcing terms of an agree- 
ment reached with white Birmingham busi- 
ness and civic leaders, and a separate state- 
ment by Dr. King: 

JOINT STATEMENT 

The city of Birmingham has reached an 
accord with its conscience, The acceptance 
or responsibility by local white and Negro 
leadership offers an example of a free people 
uniting to meet and solve their problems. 
Birmingham may well offer for 20th cen- 
tury America an example of progressive 
racial relations; and for all mankind a 
dawn of a new day, a promise for all men, a 
day of opportunity, and a new sense of free- 
dom for all America. Thusly, Birmingham 
may again become a Magic City. 

Responsible leaders of both Negro and 
white communities of Birmingham, being 
desirous of promoting conditions which will 
ensure sound moral, economic and political 
growth of their city, in the interest of all 
cit'zens of Birmingham, after mutual con- 
sideration and discussion of the issues relat- 
ing to the recent demonstrations in the city, 
have agreed to the following: 

1. The desegregation of lunch counters, 
restrooms, fitting rooms and drinking foun- 
tains in planned stages within the next 90 
days. Cooperative, prayerful planning is 
necessary to ensure smooth transition. 

2. The upgrading and hiring of Negroes on 
a nondiscriminatory basis throughout the in- 
dustrial community of Birmingham. This 
will include the hiring of Negroes as clerks 
and salesmen within the next 60 days, and 
the immediate appointment of a committee 
of business, industrial and professional lead- 
ers for the implementation of an area-wide 
program for acceleration of upgrading and 
the employment of Negroes in job categories 
previously denied to Negroes. 

8. Our movement has made arrangements 
for the release of all persons on bond or 
their personal nce. Our legal de- 
partment is working with further solutions 
in this problem. 

4. Through the Senior Citizens Committee, 
or the chamber of commerce, communica- 
tions between Negro and white will be pub- 
licly reestablished within the next 2 weeks. 
We would hope that this channel of com- 
munications between the white and Negro 
communities will prevent the necessity of 
further protest demonstrations such as have 
been conducted. 


DR. KING’S STATEMENT 
I am very happy to be able to announce 
that we have come today to the climax of a 
long struggle for justice, freedom, and hu- 
man dignity in the city of Birmingham. I 
say the climax, and not the end, for though 
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we have come a long way, there is still a 
strenuous task before us and some of it is yet 
uncharted, 

Nevertheless, it can now be said that after 
a great struggle this day is clearly the mo- 
ment of a great victory. The greatness of 
the triumph is measured by this one fact: it 
is a victory that cannot possibly be confined 
to the limited area of one race. Indeed, the 
agreements which have been reached over 
the last few days are signal accomplishments 
which redound to the credit of all of Bir- 
mingham’s citizens. As a matter of fact, I 
believe sincerely that this victory cannot 
even be confined within the limits of this 
sprawling metropolis, for Birmingham now 
stands on the threshold of becoming a great, 
enlightened symbol, shedding the radiance of 
its example throughout this entire Nation. 

Credit for what has been done must go to 
many persons. Without question, of course, 
the name of Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth stands 
clear as the magic name in this magic city. 
He has walked a long and often lonesome 
road to reach this day—and even now his 
health is impaired—but he has just reason 
to be thankful and glad for all of his great 
sacrifices. Moreover, the many men and 
women who worked with him, by his side 
and behind the scenes, in the Alabama 
Christian Movement for Human Rights 
must also be praised. And, without a doubt, 
the world will never forget the thousands 
of children and adults who gave up their own 
physical safety and freedom and went to 
jail to secure the safety and freedom of all 
men. 

PRAISES WHITES 

I must say this, too: In these recent days, 
I have been deeply impressed by the quality 
of the white persons of the community who 
worked so diligently for just solutions to 
our mutual problems. They must also be 
given real credit. They are men of good 
will. However, when all is said and done, 
when this situation is seen in perspective of 
eternity, ultimate credit and glory and honor 
must be given to Almighty God, for He has 
clearly been at work among us. And it is He 
alone who has finally gained the victory for 
all His children. 

Under His guidance, we now enter into a 
new day for Birmingham people, a day when 
men will no longer fear to speak the truth, 
when citizens will no longer cringe before the 
threats of misguided men. We look forward 
now to continued progress toward the estab- 
lishment of a city in which equal job oppor- 
tunities, equal access to public facilities, and 
equal rights and responsibilities for all of its 
people will be the order of every day. 

However, even these needful things are not 
our final goal. The deepest hope that 
surges up within our hearts in this: that Bir- 
mingham is on its way to the creation of a 
new kind of community—not simply a new 
image, but a new reality. We are looking 
forward to that moment—so nearly upon 
us—when this metropolis will truly become 
a magic city again. This time filled with the 
beautiful magic of a new brotherhood where 
mon are free to know, respect, and love each 
other. We seek ultimately a magic city 
where color will no longer be the measure of 
a man’s worth, where character will matter 
more than pigmentation. 

I cannot close without saying the Negro 
community must accept this achievement in 
the right spirit. We must not see the pres- 
ent development as a victory for the Negro: 
It is rather a victory for democracy and the 
whole citizenry of Birmingham—Negro and 
white. Our growth in nonviolence has been 
such that we cannot be satisfied with a vie- 
tory” over our white brothers. We must re- 
spond to every new development in civil 
rights with an understanding of those who 
have opposed us, and with an appreciation 
of the new adjustments that the new 
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achievements pose for them. We must be 
able to face up honestly to our own short- 
comings. 

This is the time that we must evince calm 
dignity and wise restraint. Emotion must 
not run wild. Violence must not come from 
any of us, and if we be victimized with vio- 
lent acts or intent, the pending daybreak of 
progress will be transformed into a gloomy 
midnight of retrogress. As we stand on the 
verge of using public facilities heretofore 
closed to us, we must not be overbearing and 
haughty in spirit. We must be loving 
enough to turn an enemy into a friend. We 
must now move from protest to reconcilia- 
tion. This, too, is our hope for Birmingham. 
It is a hope that will cause us to look at the 
signs which say “It is nice to have you in 
Birmingham,” in a new way. Now, we will 
know that these words are meant for all men, 
and we will know they are sincere. Then, 
and only then, will all the citizens of this 
community be able to say in joyful response: 
“Thank you. It is great to be in Birming- 
ham—a city of honor, respect, and brotherly 
love.” 


ACCORD PLEASES ROBERT KENNEDY—MARSHALL 
CALLS AGEEMENT GREAT GAIN FOR SOUTH 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, May 10.—Justice Department 
officials hailed the settlement of the Birming- 
ham racial dispute as “a tremendous step 
forward for Birmingham, for Alabama, and 
for the South generally.” 

Burke Marshall, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, made that comment at a news confer- 
ence after returning from a negotiator’s role 
in Birmingham. Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy was at his side. 

Mr. Kennedy said the great lesson of the 
Birmingham crisis was the importance of 
whites and Negroes, sitting down together 
and talking—“the importance of getting a 
dialog.” 

“The alternative [to discussion] is going to 
be great violence,” Mr, Kennedy said, “and it 
is going to be turning these matters over to 
extremists on both sides.” 

He said the white extremists were those 
who “think Negroes should not wear a tie 
and can't discuss them without using a swear 
word,” and Negro extremists those who 
“think that white people have mistreated the 
Negroes for such a long period of time that 
violence should be used against them.” 

“All of us in all sections of the country 
have a great lesson to learn,” he continued, 
“the importance of getting a dialog going 
between people in the North and the South. 

“We really have to start having greater ex- 
changes so that a southern Senator can talk 
to Burke Marshall or the Attorney General 
to a southern Governor and not lose votes for 
him, and a (northern politician) can say 
something nice about some southern leader 
and not feel that that is going to lose him 
the next election. 

“That is, in our judgment, what is missing 
at the present time in the United States.” 

Mr. Marshall, who played a key part in 
bringing white and Negro leaders together in 
Birmingham, also emphasized the importance 
for the entire South of the fact that there 
had been biracial discussions in a city with 
troubled race relations. 

“The important thing” Mr. Marshall said, 
“is that the settlement was reached by the 
people down there.” 

“For a city like Birmingham, with a history 
of difficult race relations, to reach a settle- 
ment like this after only a few hours of 
discussion in a most tense atmosphere is a 
tremendous step forward for Birmingham, 
for Alabama and for the South generally.” 

The Attorney General gave Mr. Marshall 
high commendation for his efforts in Bir- 
mingham in the week that began when the 
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Assistant Attorney General flew there last 
Saturday. 

Mr, Kennedy said he had talked with the 
white and the Negro leaders in Birmingham, 
and it was “the unanimous feeling on both 
sides that if it hadn’t been for his (Mr. Mar- 
shall’s) efforts and the work that he did the 
settlement would not have been possible,” 

“We couldn't have gotten the people to sit 
down,” he said, “couldn’t have gotten the 
people to exchange their views, couldn’t have 
gotten an agreement—and the situation in 
Birmingham would be far different tonight. 

“It thinks he has performed a real func- 
tion for Alabama, Birmingham and our peo- 

le.” 
> Those familiar with the tense week in 
Birmingham said today that lack of com- 
munication was one of the major problems. 
Financial and other leaders in the white 
community had no idea what the Negro 
demonstrators really wanted. 

At first, it was said, the white leaders took 
the position that the whole episode was the 
work of “an outside agitator,” the Reverend 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. But gradually, 
over last weekend, they came to realize that 
the Negro community felt it was the victim 
of injustice and wanted change. 

“There was a growing recognition,” one 
Birmingham leader said, “by a lot of people 
when they thought about it, that the Negroes 
were demanding something that wasn’t so 
unreasonable—to have a cup of coffee at a 
lunch counter, to get a decent job.” 

In addition to this greater understanding 
of the Negro complaints, the financial com- 
munity began to fear the economic setback 
that Birmingham would get from a real out- 
break of violence or military intervention. 

If steps toward a settlement had not been 
well under way by the middle of this week, 
the feeling was that violence was inevitable, 
It was also believed that Gov. George Wal- 
lace, an extreme segregationist, was about 
to take over the city with National Guard 
troops. 

The general feeling at the Justice Depart- 
ment today was one of optimism, although 
no one thought that Birmingham was 
entirely out of danger. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUTH 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill which seeks to get at the heart of the 
problem of our unemployed youth. 

Mr. President, this proposal is an effort 
to assist those young people who find it 
difficult or impossible to acquire employ- 
ment today because they do not possess 
those skills which are required by our 
more sophisticated, complex labor mar- 
ket. Without exception administration 
witnesses, and, indeed everyone else who 
has written or spoken on the subject, 
have stressed a necessity for training 
young people in appropriate skills. 

This is the second time that I have 
offered this proposal. When the Sen- 
ate was considering S. 1, I offered an 
amendment to strike title I, the so-called 
“Youth Conservation Corps,” and a very 
large minority of the Senate, 41 to 47, 
agreed with me. Then, I offered the idea 
contained in this bill as a substitute. A 
considerable minority of the Senate 
agreed with me. I thought that it was 
eminently to be preferred to the Youth 
Conservation Corps. Because this sub- 
stitute was defeated at that time, how- 
ever, I do not for a minute believe that 
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it is inappropriate for consideration by 
the Senate now. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment, in its re- 
port of April 24, has endorsed the sub- 
stance of this proposal. I am confident 
that if we do not adopt it this session, 
it will have to be considered again next 
year. 

The YCC has been approved by the 
Senate. I do not know what will happen 
to it in the House. But, if it is passed, 
I suppose it will be signed. In dollars, 
we will be $50 million poorer as a nation, 
but the training of our youth will not 
have been enhanced one iota as a result. 

The watchword which should be our 
guide in all these matters is training. 
A bill must train young people if it is 
to be effective to cope with the problems 
of ill-trained, unemployed youth on our 
street corners. 

It makes little difference in this day 
whether a youth genuinely wants to 
work or not; he cannot do so if he is not 
trained. 

We were unable to do much to advance 
our training programs when the Senate 
was considering S. 1. The massive push 
for something “popular” prevented ef- 
fective legislation in that instance. 

However, my bill would provide an op- 
portunity for the Senate to do something 
constructive for unemployed youth. The 
testimony on S. 1 indicated great sat- 
isfaction with the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. That act has, 
indeed, done good things for our adult 
populations. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act, however, has not done very 
much for our young people. The reason 
for this is that only 5 percent of the funds 
for allowances under that act are avail- 
able to train young people. The pro- 
gram and its accomplishments, how- 
ever, have demonstrated their worth. 
The Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act can be of great benefit to our 
unemployed youth. I submit that the 
country can ill afford to get along with- 
out it. 

Mr. President, our Subcommittee on 
Education of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare is now consid- 
ering S. 580, the administration omnibus 
bill, containing some seven titles relating 
to various facets of the Nation’s educa- 
tion. Title five of that bill deals with 
vocational education. It provides some 
$70 million to be authorized for expend- 
iture on State plans for vocational 
education. 

I have long argued that vocational 
education has been treated as the step- 
child in American education. It has had 
to take a back seat to academic courses, 
and the students who sought to pursue 
vocational courses were regarded as 
something less than the best students, 

Our present labor requirements are 
rapidly changing that picture. The 
needs of our economy are crying out for 
skilled young people to operate our 
marvelous economic machine. 

Last November, the Committee on Vo- 
cational Education, appointed by the 
President, reported on the state of voca- 
tional education. It recommended, as a 
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matter of some urgency, that an ade- 
quate program of vocational training 
would necessitate an expenditure of some 
$400 million. 

With everyone in agreement that 
training in the vocational arts and crafts 
is one of the most necessary programs 
with which the Government should con- 
cern itself, the administration proposes 
in title V of S. 580 a paltry $70 million 
for strengthening vocational education. 
And out of this, any vocational educa- 
tion facilities to be constructed must be 
paid for. 

Roughly, only one-twelfth of the funds 
in S. 580 is earmarked for vocational 
education purposes. This, in face of the 
testimony of Secretary of Labor Wirtz 
before the House committee this year 
that 80 percent of the students now in 
school will not acquire a college degree, 
and will thus have to be prepared for 
vocational training positions in industry 
which our complex society now require. 
We are, therefore, providing 80 percent 
of our young people with only 8 percent 
of the funds under S. 580. 

Mr. President, this present proposal 
will help to fill the enormous gap between 
what the President’s committee recom- 
mended and the amounts contained in 
S. 580 for use in vocational education. 

The proposal which I now offer would 
amend the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of last year by removing the 
5 percent limitation on availability of 
funds for training allowances for youth. 
It also would increase the authorization 
for the Manpower Development and 
Training Act by $45 million for fiscal 
1964, and such sums as Congress may 
appropriate during the succeeding 4 
fiscal years. In addition, this bill will 
lower the age limit for participation in 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act to include youths from 16 to 22 
years of age. 

As I said at the outset, I offered this 
proposal as an amendment to S. 1, the 
Youth Conservation Corps bill. That 
was on April 9 of this year. I noticed this 
morning with some satisfaction that the 
President’s Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment in its report dated April 24, 1963, 
has agreed with me. That report en- 
dorses my concept of expanding the 
youth portions of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act. 

It is my hope that the administration 
will give full support to the recommenda- 
tions of its own committee—even if that 
does mean that it will give support to an 
rans which originated on this side of the 
aisle. 

It will be nothing short of disastrous 
for our youth and our Nation if we con- 
tinue to refuse to regard with the impor- 
tance they deserve the warnings of edu- 
cators, labor, management, and, indeed, 
the Government witnesses themselves on 
this program, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1691) relating to the oc- 
cupational training of youth, and the de- 
velopment and use of the manpower re- 
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sources of the Nation, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Prouty, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF NA- 
TIONAL HONOR TO CARL SAND- 
BURG 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference—and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp—a joint resolution the 
purpose of which is to see to it that one 
of the foremost historians of our time, 
Carl Sandburg, receives a Congressional 
Medal of National Honor. This meas- 
ure is a companion to House Joint Res- 
olution 443, introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague, Representative FRED 
ScHWENGEL, of the First Congressional 
District of Iowa. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 88) to 
bestow a Congressional Medal of Na- 
tional Honor on Carl Sandburg, intro- 
duced by Mr. MILLER, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Whereas, since 1913, the genius of Carl 
Sandburg has illumined and celebrated the 
heart, the mind, and the soul of our people 
and the spirit of our land through poetry, 
history, biography, song, and speech; and 

Whereas he has placed us before ourselves 
and the world as we were, as we are, and as 
our highest aspiration would have us be 
and thereby added ponderably to our prog- 
ress at home and imperishably to our repute 
abroad; and 

Whereas he was on February 12, 1959, and 
March 4, 1961, invited by the Congress to 
address its Members and all Americans and 
did deliver before the joint session and be- 
fore the multitude assembled on the east 
front two of our most memorable and dis- 
tinguished addresses about our most Ameri- 
can American, Abraham Lincoln: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress of 
the United States of America bestow upon 
Carl Sandburg a Congressional Medal of Na- 
tional Honor and therewith the assurance 
of great admiration and profound respect 
and the deep affection in which he is held 
by the Congress, by the people of the United 
States, and by literary and cultural authori- 
ties everywhere for his half century of devo- 
tion to letters and his genius for dissemi- 
nating interest in the American heritage; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That there be an appropriation 
for $2,500 for the purpose of paying for the 
medal and incidental expenses in connection 
with a presentation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States along with a Cabinet member ap- 
pointed by him and a bipartisan committee 
of four Members of the House and four Mem- 
bers of the Senate be appointed by the 
Speaker and by the President of the Senate, 
and that the Librarian of the Library of Con- 
gress, the Director of the National Gallery of 
Arts, and the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
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Institution form a committee on presentation 
of the medal, who, in consultation with the 
accepted leaders of arts, sciences, and hu- 
manities, arrange for an appropriate pro- 
gram of presentation and to make the presen- 
tation to Carl Sandburg. 


ADJUSTMENT OF WHEAT AND FEED 
GRAIN PRODUCTION—ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of Senate bill 1617, commonly 
referred to as a bill to adjust wheat and 
feed grain production, that my name be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of May 23 and May 28, 1963, the 
following names have been added as ad- 
ee cosponsors for the following 


S. 1590. A bill to protect the right of all 
qualified persons to attend public schools, 
and for other purposes: Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
DoucLas, Mr. McCarrny, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. PELL, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. 
SyMIncTON, and Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey; and 

S. 1591. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
against any person on account of race or 
color in the furnishing of the advantages, 
privileges, and facilities of any business or 
business activity affecting the public which 
is conducted under State license: Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. Bocos, Mr. Doucias, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. SYMINGTON, and 
Mr. Witt1ams of New Jersey. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROAD- 
CASTERS LIMITATIONS ON COM- 
MERCIAL TIME 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Association of Radio Broadcast- 
ers met in Lawrence, Kans., on May 8 
and adopted a resolution expressing 
their views on the proposal by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission that 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
codes’ time limitations on commercial 
time be adopted as a Government reg- 
ulation, 

As the resolution indicates, Kansas 
broadcasters feel that the Commission’s 
proposal is unnecessary, unwise, and un- 
fair. It strikes at the very heart of the 
public's right to censor. 

The Kansas broadcasters have led the 
entire Nation in the voluntary subscrip- 
tion to the National Association of 
Broadcasters code of good practices, and 
I am proud of their record of service. 

It is my hope that these broadcasters 
can and will continue to improve their 
service through individual initiative and 
enterprise, rather than by directives from 
Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that this res- 
olution be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY PASSED BY THE 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF RADIO BROADCAST- 
ERS AT ANNUAL MEETING May 8, 1963, aT 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Whereas the Kansas Association of Radio 
Broadcasters feels that voluntary self-regu- 
lation is the best regulation; and 

Whereas the National Association of Broad- 
casters has formed the code authority with 
responsibility to set maximum commercial 
limitations for the broadcasting industry; 
and 

Whereas the KARB endorses membership 
by. all stations in the NAB code; and 

Whereas KARB feels that any station fol- 
lowing a policy allowing overcommercializa- 
tion will ultimately suffer because of listen- 
ers’ rights of free choice: Therefore be it 

Resolved (1) that the Kansas Association 
of Radio Broadcasters opposes any Federal 
regulations concerning the amount of com- 
mercial material on broadcasting stations, 


PROPOSED NUCLEAR TEST BAN AND 
CONFERENCE WITH SOVIET RUS- 
SIA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a United Press Inter- 
national dispatch of 10 a.m. which ap- 
peared on the news ticker this morning. 
It reads as follows: 


WasHINnGTON.—President Kennedy an- 
nounced today that the United States will 
not hold any further nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere “so long as other states do not 
do so.“ 


Mr. President, I think this is a dread- 
ful mistake. I serve on the Preparedness 
Subcommittee; and the testimony our 
subcommittee has heard indicates that 
we have been put back by abandoning 
testing once. So I do not think it wise 
that we abandon it again. I do not think 
we have to be promiscuous in the tests we 
make, but I think we should make 
tests—whether the tests are on the 
ground, under the ground, or in the 
atmosphere. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the ticker 
also includes the following item: 


Kennedy issued the pledge in announcing 
that the United States, Russia, and Britain 
will begin high-level talks in Moscow soon 
in an effort to rescue a general nuclear test 
ban treaty. 

The President said soberly that “the hopes 
of all mankind” go with the meetings, which 
are expected to start in mid-July under an 
agreement reached by Kennedy, Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, and British Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan. 

The President then said in this connection 
that the United States will prove “our good 
faith and solemn convictions” by holding off 
any further nuclear tests in the atmosphere 
“so long as other states do not do so.” 

“We will not be the first to resume,” the 
President declared. Such a declaration is 
no substitute for a formal binding treaty— 
but I hope it will help us achieve one.” 

The President revealed the “two important 
decisions” in a speech prepared for delivery 
at commencement exercises at American 
University here. 

The Moscow talks also were announced in 
London and in Moscow. While Kennedy 
gave no date, these reports said the talks 
would start in July. Competent sources said 
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they would not involve a summit meeting for 
sessions at the Foreign Ministers’ level. 

Instead, these sources said, the discussions 
will be conducted by representatives of the 
three countries who have “the highest con- 
fidence” of the national leaders. These will 
not necessarily be persons in official posi- 
a 

the Moscow talks and his 

3 to refrain from atmospheric tests as 
long as other nations do so, Kennedy called 
on all Americans to “reexamine our attitude 
toward peace and freedom here at home.” 


I think we are again walking on very 
dangerous ground. We began by calling 
for approximately 120 on-site inspections 
as the specific for any treaty to which we 
might agree. We have now decreased 
the number to seven, and I understand 
that the number can go to as low as 
five. What are we to gain from such 
high-level talks, Mr. President, except 
to reduce the number of on-site inspec- 
tions to zero? 

Such talks are not really high level, 
but are low level, and even that designa- 
tion is a compliment to the Russians. 
They have not kept their word to us or 
to any other country since they began to 
make promises after World War H; and 
I believe we should remain at home, and 
should let the Russians come to us when 
they are ready to talk about any test ban. 

I believe the President is wrong in an- 
nouncing that there will be no further 
nuclear tests, and I think he is also 
wrong in stating that he will discuss this 
subject—or, for that matter, any other 
subject—with the Soviets, our announced 
enemies. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER., Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Is it not true that 
Russia began, years ago, to insist on 
three tests, and has continued, all these 
years, to insist on only three tests, and 
still is insisting on only three tests, even 
though we have now decreased to seven 
the number we request? It is my per- 
sonal opinion that even if we were to 
agree to three tests, the Russians would 
not sign such a treaty. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, I think the Sen- 
ator from Kansas is correct. The testi- 
mony presented before the Preparedness 
Subcommittee indicates that without on- 
site inspections, the idea of a nuclear 
test ban is foolish, because despite what 
some persons think, it is impossible to 
identify a nuclear blast by some seismic 
means. Instead, it is necessary to have 
someone proceed to the site and see 
whether such a device was actually 
detonated. 


THE BEST JOB IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
New York Times magazine section yes- 
terday contained an excellent article by 
R. Sargent Shriver telling of his chal- 
lenging and rewarding experiences as Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps, It has indeed 
proven to be a most difficult, but satisfy- 
ing position. 

As the chief sponsor of the Peace 
Corps legislation in the Senate, I take 
special pride in the success this program 
has met with and the assistance it is 
giving to people and governments in 
all parts of the world. I repeat what 
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I have said so often, that much of the 
credit for the huge success of the Peace 
Corps must go to Mr. Shriver for his tire- 
less and outstanding contributions. He 
and his most able staff richly deserve our 
commendations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“I Have THE Best JOB IN WASHINGTON”— 
THE Deep SATISFACTION AND SHEER ADVEN- 
TURE OF RUNNING THE PEACE Corps, Says 
Irs Director, CANNOT Be MATCHED In ANY 
OTHER JOB ON THE NEW FRONTIER 


(By Sargent Shriver) 

WASHINGTON —Carol Byrnes, one of 5,000 
U.S. Peace Corps volunteers, wrote from the 
Philippines: “The important thing we are 
doing here is not that which can be measured 
with a camera. People in other projects can 
photograph a bridge they've designed, a road 
they’ve helped to build, or a toilet they con- 
structed. But who can photograph the mind 
of achild? Our rewards come from the satis- 
faction in seeing a child's face light up when 
he has learned.” 

A tribal chief in Sierra Leone, in the midst 
of a ceremony celebrating the construction 
by the Peace Corps of a road which, for the 
first time in its thousand-year history linked 
his village with the outside world told me: 
“Your Peace Corps has shown us a world we 
never knew existed. We had never seen a 
truck, or people from the outside who wanted 
to help us. We had heard of America, but 
now we know what it means.” 

A volunteer from the Midwest said: “For 
the first time in my life I feel that I'm not 
just sitting, letting the world go by. I have 
a chance to do something that is meaning- 
ful to people, and when I go back I'll be a 
better American because of it.” 

These stories haye their counterparts in 
every continent of the developing world. 
The Peace Corps has brought learning to 
tens of thousands of children, opened up new 
worlds for hundreds of villages, brought new 
meaning and perspective into the lives of 
thousands of Americans, showed the face of 
an America which many never dreamed ex- 
isted. These are satisfactions surpassed in 
no department of Government. They are 
some of the reasons why running the Peace 
Corps is the best job in Washington, 

Of course, other people—some of them even 
relatives of mine—have more powerful and 
influential jobs. But somehow I can’t help 
feeling that, once in a while, they, too, wish 
they were running the Peace Corps. For 
nowhere in this vast Capital City can be 
found the combination of excitement, satis- 
faction and sheer adventure which is the 
happy prerogative of the Director of the 
Peace Corps. 

One of the greatest of these satisfactions 
has been the joy of creation—of exploring 
new problems and unsolved questions—of 
attempting to do what no one had ever done 
before. 

When we started the Peace Corps 2% 
years ago, we had a hotel room, a half-dozen 
people, the unfaltering support of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States—and a new idea. It was that volun- 
teers, drawn from every segment of Ameri- 
can life, could serve their Nation and them- 
selves by serving the welfare of others in 
every corner of the developing world. It 
was the idea that Americans mobilized in 
a national effort, voluntarily making per- 
sonal sacrifices, undertaking to use their 
skills in the development of other nations, 
could make a substantial and important 
contribution to world understanding—to the 
cause of peace. 
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There were, of course, plenty of worri- 
some questions. 

Would Americans respond to this chal- 
lenge and opportunity? Or were they, as 
many had said, too cynical, too self-indul- 
gent, too preoccupied with material things? 
We thought they would respond. We gam- 
bled on it, and we found the answer. In 
1961 the Peace Corps received 12,000 fully 
completed applications for service. This 
year applications are coming in at the rate 
of 40,000 a year. 

Were Americans hardy enough to serve in 
remote places, lacking many of the con- 
veniences they had always enjoyed? Would 
they work where malaria, yellow fever, 
cholera, and dysentery were enemies? We 
soon learned that our volunteers were more 
than tough enough, that the 2 
about physical hardship were 
Far more important to the volunteers are the 
day-to-day frustrations, the ambiguous 
tempo of progress and achievement, the gap 
between expectations and realization. 

Would other countries really want Peace 
Corps volunteers? Today volunteers are 
working in 47 countries. Every one of these 
countries has specifically requested them— 
and, in fact, has asked for more—often far 
more than we can ever hope to supply. And 
almost two dozen countries where we have 
not yet gone have requested a Peace Corps 
program. 

It is such challenges, and the contact they 
have brought with almost every aspect of 
American life, that have made the Peace 
Corps such an exciting place to work. Take 
the problems of training. We found that 
we had to choose men and women of differing 
backgrounds, occupations and education and 
in 90 days, equip them to contribute their 
skills effectively within societies and cultures 
far different from anything they had ever 
known. Men ranging from university presi- 
dents and professors to labor leaders, moun- 
tain climbers and veterans of African safaris 
streamed into Washington to help us develop 
Tadically new and intensive curriculums. 
We had to teach languages as rapidly and in- 
tensively as had ever been attempted. Some 
of the languages were so exotic that we found 
ourselves writing our own textbooks and dic- 
tionaries, to teach, for example, Somali, Tshi 
and Pasar Malay. 

Soon we found ourselves working with 58 
universities from Puerto Rico to Hawaii. 
The vast range of America’s educational re- 
sources was brought to bear on the problems 
of training and preparing volunteers. We 
trained volunteers for the Himalayas at 
campsites high in the Rockies. Others 
worked on Indian reservations in New Mexico 
before they went to work among the Indians 
of the Andes. At the New York School of So- 
cial Work, volunteers prepared in New York 
slums for their work among the under- 
privileged urban dwellers of Bogotá, Co- 
lombia. 

One of the greatest challenges was the 
establishment of programs to assist the agri- 
cultural development of other nations. 
Everyone knows that improved agriculture 
is one of the most critical elements in the 
growth of developing nations, most of which 
are 60 to 70 percent rural. We know aiso 
that America has evolved the most abun- 
dant agriculture in the history of the world. 
And so we turned to our own farm organiza- 
tions for the people to transmit some of our 
knowledge to those who needed it. Here 
again we met a gratifying response. Orga- 
nizations such as the National Grange, the 
National 4-H Club Foundation, and the Na- 
tional Farmers Union “joined” the Peace 
Corps. 

Everywhere we asked for help in American 
society we got the same kind of answer. La- 
bor unions, technical schools, groups such 
as CARE, the Experiment in International 
Living and many others made contributions. 
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These things have all been part of the 
job—the challenge of new problems; the 
richness of contact with the mainstream of 
ideas, institutions, and people in American 
society; the satisfaction of making a con- 
tribution to the welfare of other countries 
and to the interests of my own. 

The working conditions, even the fringe 
benefits, also contribute much to making 
my job the best in Washington. It is the 
atmosphere, the pace, the people, which 
make working conditions at the Peace Corps 
unusual, 

A special kind of person is attracted to this 
kind of operation. They came at the be- 
ginning and they continue to come: moun- 
tain climbers, ex-boxers, even ex-smugglers, 
as well as Ph. D.'s and M. D. “s. 

Around the table at our daily staff meet- 
ings sit former members of State legislatures, 
union leaders, newspaper editors, farmers, 
college presidents, lawyers, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, doctors. I come into daily 
contact with diplomats, electricians, and all- 
American athletes, in a continuous dialog 
concerning how their skills and experiences 
can be brought to bear on the multifarious 
problems of developing societies. 

There is another side to the job, a side 
of which my passport is a symbol. Probably 
that passport has more visas and stamps in 
it than the passport of any other person who 
entered Government with the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. And each of those stamps 
represents experiences and adventures, and 
a chance to learn about other lands and 
people that is unique in government. 

In the last two years I have traveled more 
than 500,000 miles visiting Peace Corps vol- 
unteers throughout the world. I have gone 
by plane, ship, Land Rover, jeep, longboat, 
dugout canoe, helicopter, raft, and horse. I 
have slept in villages where no official of any 
national government has ever been. A few 
weeks ago I was the guest of honor at a state 
dinner given by the President of Liberia on 
one night, and participated in tribal dances 
in Asankagra in western Ghana on the next. 

I have had a chance to meet and to talk 
with most of the leaders of the developing 
world—men like Nehru and U Nu, Nkrumah 
and Tubman, Sékou Touré, Lleras Camargo, 
Betancourt, Azikiwe, Ayub Khan, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, Sukarno, Bourguiba, Haile 
Selassie, Goulart and many others equally 
distinguished and well known. I have even 
managed to contract dysentery three times, 
and during my last appearance before Con- 

was swallowing pills to counteract an 
amoebic disease brought home from Africa. 

My house, itself, is a trophy chamber of 
leopard and python skins, ritual dolls, Thai 
cloaks, and Kenti cloth, plus a live and en- 
ergetic Managabee monkey named Tom-Tom. 
And on each of my trips I have had the su- 
preme satisfaction of receiving, on behalf of 
the United States, the gratitude and appre- 
ciation of villagers, slum dwellers, school- 
children and government ministers for the 
help and hope which individual volunteers 
have brought to their lands. I have felt that 
sense of making a real contribution to 
human welfare which suffuses our entire or- 
ganization from volunteer to director. 

All of these things have made me believe 
that this is the best job in Washington. But 
I also believe that there is something more 
to it than this; that although we work in 
foreign lands we are demonstrating some- 
thing basic about America itself. We are 
reaffirming a fundamental premise of Amer- 
ican democracy—that hard-headed, realistic, 
practical programs are consistent with the 
highest ideals and the noblest of motives; 
that pragmatic problems can be solved with- 
out ever yielding firm convictions and high 
purpose. We are helping to demonstrate 
that given the chance to dedicate themselves 
to meaningful work worthy of freemen, 
Americans are willing, even eager, to give up 
the deadening comforts of a too easy 
affluence. 
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The vitality, the drive, the imagination 
and the intellect which have been liberated 
by society are ready today to shape the future 
as they have so largely shaped the past. 
And I believe that the Peace Corps symbolizes 
the fact that, afforded the opportunity, 
Americans, working in a world community, 
will show that our first 175 years of history 
were only the beginning. 

This is also part of the reason why the 
Peace Corps is the best job in Washington. 
And when my successor takes over, no matter 
what I may be doing or where, I will always 
envy him. 


RECENT ADDRESSES BY THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
morning the President of the United 
States addressed the commencement ex- 
ercises at the American University in 
Washington, D.C. 

The President’s speech gave a mes- 
sage of hope and encouragement to peo- 
ple not only in the United States and at 
the university, but throughout the world. 

This is the President's most important 
statement on world peace since his his- 
toric peace race address to the United 
Nations in September 1961. He has re- 
dedicated the Nation to peace as a real- 
istic and imperative goal. 

By emphasizing the mutual vulner- 
ability of the Soviet and American peo- 
ples in the nuclear age, he has appealed 
to the most constructive and enlightened 
elements of Soviet society. 

This was a courageous statement. 
The role of the peacemaker requires as 
much or more courage as the role of the 
warrior. 

The President will find broad support 
in the Congress for his decision. This 
support was indicated on May 15, with 
the introduction of the Dodd-Humphrey 
resolution, which was cosponsored by 
34 Senators of both parties. 

I agree with the President that this 
ban on atmospheric tests is a first step 
only. There is no real substitute for a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. Until 
one is secured, the danger of nuclear 
weapons proliferation will remain. 

Mr. President, it is once again to the 
honor of the American people that the 
leader of the most powerful, most mighty, 
and richest nation on the face of the 
earth has declared forthrightly to the 
peoples of the world that in our strength 
as well as in our recognition of the dan- 
gers that confront the world the Presi- 
dent of the United States announces 
that we shall refrain from nuclear test- 
ing in the atmosphere as long as other 
nations do likewise. 

The President’s message singled out a 
few precepts that everyone would do well 
to recognize. He said: 

Genuine peace must be the product of 
many nations and the sum of many acts. 
It must be dynamic and not static, changing 
to meet the challenge of each generation, 
for peace is a process and way of solving 
problems. 


It seems to me that the President has 
laid down the formula for securing a just 
and enduring peace. 

The President’s speech, though con- 
cise, was comprehensive in its treatment 
of the issues of peace and nuclear war. 
He took a fresh approach to problems 
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which have confounded diplomats and 
embittered journalists down through the 
years. To President Kennedy, peace is 
more than an alternative to self-anni- 
hilation. Peace, in the President’s 
words, is “the kind of peace that makes 
life on earth worth living—the kind that 
enables men and nations to grow and 
to hope and to build a better life for 
their children—not merely peace for 
Americans but peace for all men—not 
merely peace in our time but peace for 
all time.” Peace is tangible; it is bene- 
ficial; it is a positive goal rather than 
a pious formula. The President sums 
it all up in a simple phrase that is earth 
shaking in its implications: 

Our problems are man made; therefore 
they can be solved by man. 


If we ever needed a reply to some of 
the fatalistic, deterministic, defeatist 
doctrine of our day, the President has 
supplied it. 

Let us, as the President urges, try to 
deal with the world as it is and not “as 
it might have been had the history of 
the last 18 years been different.” We 
have no need to adopt the totalitarian 
methods of our adversaries in order to 
defend ourselves. 

President Kennedy, in his address at 
the American University, has spoken 
words which have long needed saying at 
the highest levels of our Government, 
They are bound to be unpopular in cer- 
tain quarters. There is nothing in them, 
however, which can be misconstrued as a 
confession of weakness or as blind ac- 
ceptance of Soviet good faith. On the 
contrary, the President’s speech of June 
10 should go down in history as the 
attempt of a great world leader to re- 
store sanity to the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs. Whether others will act 
accordingly is beyond our capacity to 
know. Whichever way the dice come up, 
the United States is psychologically and 
materially prepared. 

In the past few days President Ken- 
nedy has delivered several memorable 
addresses. His address before the con- 
ference of mayors in Hawaii was a mas- 
terpiece and a call to action in the field 
of human rights and civil rights. 

The President indicated how the Fed- 
eral Government had its responsibility to 
provide adequate legal tools to secure 
full civil equality for every American. 
While fulfilling our obligations in this 
regard will not be accomplished easily, 
I have the utmost confidence that Con- 
gress will enact civil rights legislation 
this session. The President went on to 
say that fundamentally the challenge of 
civil rights rests with each local com- 
munity across this land, communities of 
North and South, East and West. He 
listed five areas for immediate local ac- 
tion: One, the establishment of a biracial 
commission to mediate racial problems 
before they reach the boiling point; two, 
the necessity for every community to see 
that local ordinances are in conformity 
with constitutional law; three, the need 
for communities to follow nondiscrimi- 
natory practices in the employment and 
promotion of its municipal workers; 
four, the enactment of equal opportu- 
nity ordinances on the local level; and 
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five, a crash program to lessen unemploy- 
ment among the unskilled of both races 
by reducing school dropouts. 

These are steps totally within the ju- 
risdiction of local community officials. I 
commend the President for emphasizing 
the obligation that all governments, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, and all peoples 
bear in this crisis. No one segment of 
society can assume burdens that rest 
with the entire country. 

The President has spoken in a most 
timely and forceful fashion. I com- 
mend the speech to every American. 

Mr. President, on Thursday, June 6, 
President Kennedy also spoke at the 
commencement exercises of San Diego 
State College. It was a most noteworthy 
statement concerning the responsibility 
of the leaders of this country, present 
and future, to provide the best education 
possible for all Americans. 

Three basic questions were posed by 
the President. First, does every Ameri- 
can child have an equal chance for a 
good education? Second, is the quality 
of American education adequate to our 
current needs? Third, can our existing 
educational system meet the demands of 
tomorrow? 

These are questions most worthy of 
the attention of a college graduating 
class. They are, moreover, questions to 
which all members of the 88th Congress 
should attempt to find meaningful 
answers through comprehensive legis- 
lation in behalf of our educational sys- 
tem. The time has come to stop giving 
primary attention to areas of disagree- 
ment and to direct our energies toward 
solutions of the basic challenges of 
education. 

Within the past few days, then, the 
President of the United States has spoken 
out courageously and wisely upon three 
of the most important subjects of our 
time—indeed, of all times. First, he has 
spoken out on the need of education for 
everyone, for every American in particu- 
lar. Second, he has spoken out as to the 
importance of the protection of those 
basic constitional and human rights for 
which this country stands and to which 
this Nation has been dedicated since its 
founding. 

Finally, he has spoken out in the cause 
of genuine world peace. He has not 
talked in terms of platitudes or of pan- 
aceas, but rather in terms of the process 
of peace itself and the meaning of a just 
and enduring peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s addresses on the subjects that 
I have mentioned be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. They are entitled to a 
part of the great history of this Nation, 
and all Americans should have access to 
them through the pages of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 10, 
1963] 
Text OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY’s SPEECH TO 
Mayors 

I am here to discuss with you a problem 
which is both national and local—where 
Federal and municipal governments must 


act in concert—the problem of race rela- 
tions, 
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This is not a southern problem—it is a 
national problem. And I would ask any 
mayor who believes there is no problem in 
his city to talk to those who once believed 
the same, and then look at his own unem- 
ployment, delinquency, housing, and other 
indicators. 

Federal action—including additional Fed- 
eral legislation—can help to meet this prob- 
lem. State action can help. But, in the 
last analysis, what happens in B am 
or Chicago or Atlanta or Los Angeles depends 
in large measure on the leadership in those 
communities. We will back you up—we will 
work with you in every way we can—but the 
mayor of every major metropolitan city in 
every section of America must be aware of 
the dificult challenge he faces. 

I am asking you to be alert, not alarmed. 
The demonstrations of unrest in Birming- 
ham, Boston, Jackson, Greensboro, Nash- 
ville, Philadelphia, and elsewhere can be ex- 
pected in many other cities in the next few 
months, North and South. Students will 
then be out of college and higħ school. 
Large numbers of Negroes will still be out of 
work. The events in Birmingham have 
stepped up the tempo of the nationwide 
drive for full equality—and rising summer 
temperatures are often accompanied by ris- 
ing human temperatures on all sides. 


PEACEFUL REMEDIES 


The Federal Government does not control 
these demonstrations, It neither starts 
them, directs them, nor stops them. What 
we can do is to seek, through legislative and 
Executive action, to provide peaceful rem- 
edies for the grievances which set them off— 
to give all Americans a fair chance to a full 
life. 

I would hope that every mayor here would 
recognize the assistance they would be pro- 
vided by those legislative proposals which 
would help move these disputes from the 
streets to the courts, erase all doubts as to 
the validity of conflicting legal arguments, 
require all merchants in all cities to take 
similar action at the same time, so that none 
can hang back for fear of being penalized 
for moving first, and, finally, meet the ris- 
ing tide of discontent with appropriate na- 
tionwide action, without waiting for city- 
by-city, case-by-case solutions. 

Such legislation is, therefore, in your in- 

terest—and I hope it will have your sup- 
port. 
But the final responsibility, both now and 
after such legislation is enacted, will still 
rest with you at the local level. The prob- 
lem is growing. The challenge is there. The 
cause is just. 

The question is whether you will do noth- 
ing, thereby inviting pressure and tension 
and possible violence—or whether you will 
anticipate these problems and move to ful- 
fill the rights of your Negro citizens in a 
peaceful and constructive manner. 


WISDOM AND FORESIGHT 


I ask that you act with wisdom and fore- 
sight in these matters—not merely for the 
peace of the country, but for the good of 
your own community. The financial history 
of those communities which have been be- 
set with racial disturbances shows that they 
attract less capital and do less business. 
As a Birmingham businessman said, after 
investment in new plant and expansion had 
declined 80 percent in the last few years: 
“We've become known as a city of reac- 
tion, rebellion and riot—and because of that 
we're not gaining industry as fast as we 
should.” 

It is not enough to say that these are 
difficult problems in many parts of the coun- 
try. The Vice President and I have been im- 
pressed in the last 2 years—and particular- 
ly in the last few weeks—by how much can 
be done by those determined to get it done. 
We have met with employers who were pleas- 
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antly surprised by how peacefully their hir- 
ing practices could be integrated. 

We met last week with merchants from 
all sections of the country who had, without 
delay or difficulty, desegregated their public 
accommodations, including lunch counters, 
hotels, and theaters. We shall be having 
more meetings—with labor and religious 
leaders, with Government and business lead- 
ers. 
It is clear to me that the time for token 
moves and idle talk is over —that these 
rights are going to be won —and that our 
responsibility, yours and mine, is to see that 
they are won in a peaceful and construc- 
tive manner. 


ACTION IN FIVE AREAS 


I would suggest at least five areas where 
you can take important action: 

First: Every city can and should establish, 
preferably through official action by the 
mayor over governing body, a biracial hu- 
man relations committee—to identify com- 
munity tensions before they reach the crisis 
state, to improve cooperation and communi- 
cation between the races, and to advise local 
officials, merchants and organizations as to 
what steps can be taken to insure prompt 
progress. 

Second: Every local government can and 
should make certain that its own ordinances 
and practices are in accordance with con- 
stitutional law. The Supreme Court has 
made it clear beyond dispute that no local 
ordinance requiring segregation is consti- 
tutional—whether it applies to schools, zon- 
ing, restaurants, or places of amusement, 
either privately or publicly owned. Nor can 
segregation be required without ordinance 
at a municipal golf course, playground, 
swimming pool, or other city-owned facil- 
ities. In short, every instance or institution 
of segregation sanctioned by local legislation 
or public action is clearly invalid—and you 
should move to abolish it. 

There will be a difficult period of transi- 
tion for some. But “the basic guarantees 
of our Constitution,” the Supreme Court 
said less than 2 weeks ago, “are warrants for 
the here and now * * * not merely hopes 
to some future enjoyment.” 

Third: Every local government can and 
should follow nondiscriminatory practices in 
the employment and promotion of its mu- 
nicipal workers. No group of taxpayers or 
voters should be excluded from the payrolls 
of your police, fire, school, and other depart- 
ments. No city government can expect to 
understand the views of its Negro citizens— 
and no community can be expected to look 
favorably on its city government—unless 
men and women of all races are employed 
at all levels, supervisory as well as custodial, 
in all parts of that government. 

Fourth: Every local government can and 
should enact equal opportunity ordinances 
to spell out the civil rights of all who live in 
that community; ordinances on equal em- 
ployment opportunities, equal housing op- 
portunities, and equal access to public ac- 
commodations. Such measures are not the 
exclusive concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, where local leaders 
have assumed this responsibility, there has 
been remarkably little difficulty with racial 
problems. Where local government has ab- 
dicated this responsibility and left it to the 
Federal Government, there has been too 
much difficulty. 

Fifth: I urge each of you personally to un- 
dertake a special campaign this summer in 
your own community to lessen unemploy- 
ment among the unskilled of both races by 
reducing school dropouts. Tell your young 
people to stay in school. Tell them their 
chances for steady, gainful employment will 
be far better for every year of schooling. Tell 
them that unemployment among 16- and 
21-year-olds is already at the million mark, 
with more on the way for, as the number of 
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young jobseekers grows, the proportion of 
unskilled jobs has dropped to 1 out of 20. 
STEPS ON FEDERAL LEVEL 

I have not proposed to you any step that 
the Federal Government is unwilling to take 
in its own area of jurisdiction. We have un- 
dertaken to eliminate segregation and dis- 
crimination in Federal employment, in fed- 
erally financed housing and construction, in 
Federal recreation areas, in our cafeterias, 
and other facilities. The proportion of Ne- 
groes holding Federal jobs in many areas is 
still distressingly low, particularly in the 
higher grade jobs. But we aim to change 
this as quickly as possible and, nationwide, 
have increased the number of Negroes in the 
higher grades by more than a third. 

We have supported equal rights in the 
courts and the Congress, and will shortly 
prepare further steps. 

Your responsibilities, of course, are more 
localized—but we are responsible for a city: 
The District of Columbia. Much has been 
written about crime and race relations in 
Washington—much of it untrue—but we are 
concerned about the District's problems, 
though they are less than those of some 
other cities and, more importantly, we are 
doing something about them. 

All places of public accommodation in the 
Nation's Capital have been opened, with 
little difficulty, to customers of all races. 
Equal employment is the policy of the Dis- 
trict government as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is no racial bar to any pub- 
lic school in Washington. The District 
Commissioners have announced their inten- 
tion to enact a fair housing ordinance un- 
less the Congress itself does so promptly. 

We are actively intervening to open up 
more employment opportunities in the 
building trades union. And we have urged 
the Congress to provide home rule for the 
District in order that all the citizens of 
Washington may participate more actively 
and effectively in accomplishing needed im- 
provements. 


PROGRESS IN WASHINGTON 


Moreover, by striving to improve the qual- 
ity of life for the residents of the District, 
Negro and white alike, we are helping to 
ease the economic and other pressures which 
would otherwise increase tensions. We are 
prepared to work with you on similar Fed- 
eral-local programs—to improve public wel- 
fare, to root out juvenile delinquency, to 
eradicate urban blight, to increase youth em- 
ployment, to assist urban mass transit, to 
promote mental health, to provide more rec- 
reational and health facilities and to war on 
organized crime. 

These measures—some of which are barely 
underway—have been effective in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I know that, on a 
nationwide basis, they have, for the most 
part, been supported by this conference in 
the Congress. The elevation of all these 
urban development problems to a higher 
level of consideration by the creation of a 
new Cabinet post is already long overdue. 

In conclusion, my fellow chief executives, 
may I say this: Improvement of race rela- 
tions and the fulfillment of human rights is 
a continuing problem and challenge. I do 
not propose to limit our mutual concern 
to this one brief address. I hope to meet 
with many of you in the White House in the 
near future. 

But justice cannot wait for too many 
meetings. It cannot wait the action of the 
Congress or even the courts. We face a mo- 
ment of moral and constitutional crisis— 
and men of generosity and vision must make 
themselves heard in every part of the land. 
I do not say that all men are equal in their 
ability, character, and motivation, I do say 
that every American should be given a fair 
chance to develop in full whatever talents 
aa has and to share equally in the American 

eam, 
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On your return from this conference, you 
can set an example in your communities to 
which the timid can rally and which those 
clinging in the past cannot ignore. I ask 
you to join with me, here and now, in recog- 
nizing the rights of all Americans—in guid- 
ing along constructive channels the attain- 
ment of a peaceful revolution, a 
revolution which will not only avoid disaster 
but fulfill our highest obligations. 


[From the Washington, (D.C.) Post, June 7, 
1963] 


TEXT oF PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS AT SAN DIEGO 
STATE COLLEGE 


This is a proud moment—proud for me as 
a recipient of this honorary degree, proud for 
those of you who have earned your degrees 
with hard labor, proud for your families and 
communities who also labored hard for this 
achievement. Only a small portion of the 
world’s population can share and understand 
that pride. In fact, only a small portion of 
our own population have completed four 
years of college. 

You are the fortunate ones. You will be 
the leaders, the doers, the contributors to 
our society and progress. You will, on the 
average, earn nearly twice as much in your 
lifetime as high school graduates and over 
three times as much as grade school gradu- 
ates. 

Yes, you are the fortunate ones, the edu- 
cated, the elite, the only aristocracy our sys- 
tem permits. But I am not here merely to 
congratulate you, to remind you of your fu- 
ture riches. Iam here to remind you of your 
responsibilities—and particularly your re- 
sponsibility toward education, toward those 
who should follow in your footsteps. 

THREE BASIC QUESTIONS 

However proud we may be, and have a 
right to be, over the past achievements of our 
education system, it is time the whole Na- 
tion faced up more frankly to the answers to 
three basic questions: First, whether every 
American child has an equal chance for & 
good education; second, whether the quality 
of American education is adequate to our 
current needs; and third, whether the educa- 
tional system we have today can meet the 
demands of tomorrow. 

First, does every American child today have 
a fair educational opportunity? Let me cite 
a few facts: 

1. In this fortunate State of California, 
the average current expenditure for a boy 
or girl in the public schools is $515. But in 
the State of Mississippi it is $230. The aver- 
age salary for classroom teachers in Cali- 
fornia is $7,050, while it is only $3,610 in 
Mississippi. 

2, Nearly three-quarters of the young 
white population of our Nation have gradu- 
ated from high school, but only about two- 
fifths of our nonwhite population have fin- 
ished. In some States, almost 40 percent of 
the nonwhite population has completed less 
than 5 years of school contrasted with 7 per- 
cent of the white population. 

3. In one American State, over 36 percent 
of the public school buildings are over 40 
years old. In another, only 4 percent are 
that old. 

TWO REASONS CITED 


Such facts—and one could prolong this re- 
cital indefinitely—make it clear that Ameri- 
can children today do not yet enjoy equal 
educational opportunities, for two primary 
reasons: one is economic, and the other is 
racial, 

If our Nation is to meet the goal of giving 
every American child a fair educational 
break, we must move swiftly ahead in both 
areas. We must put more resources into the 
undernourished sectors of our education sys- 
tem. And we must recognize that segrega- 
tion in education—and I mean the de facto 
segregation of the North as well as the pro- 
claimed segregation of the South—brings 
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with it serious handicaps to a large percent- 
age of our Nation’s population. 

Our goal must be an educational system 
in the spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—a system in which all are created 
equal, a system in which every child, wheth- 
er born a banker’s son in a Long Island man- 
sion or a Negro sharecropper's son in an Ala- 
bama cotton field, has every opportunity for 
an education that his abilities and character 
deserve. 

SECOND QUESTION 

The second question relates to the quality 
of our education. Does our system effectively 
educate our boys and girls to meet the needs 
and problems of our contemporary society? 

Again let us look at some facts: 

1. One out of every three students in the 
fifth grade will drop out before high school 
graduation. And only 2 out of every 10 will 
graduate from college—unless we do some- 
thing about it. In the meantime, the oc- 
cupations and professions which require 
increased education and training continue to 
grow, while employment in unskilled jobs 
continues to decline. 

2. Of Americans 18 years of age or older, 
more than 23 million have had less than 
8 years of schooling, and over 8 million less 
than 5 years. As a result, many of these 
fellow citizens lack the ability to read or 
write with ease or to do simple arithmetic. 
They are termed “functional illiterates,” and 
it is no accident that they constitute the 
hardest “hard core” of our unemployed and 
those on welfare. 

One out of every ten workers who fail to 
finish elementary school is unemployed to- 
day as compared to 1 out of 50 college 
graduates. 

8. Even students who finish elementary 
school or high school often lack a solid 
grounding in the humane and classical disci- 
plines which are the heart of our civilization, 
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In short, our current educational programs 
do not meet our current needs. We need a 
major effort to eradicate adult illiteracy, for 
the man who cannot read a “help wanted” 
ad or write a letter is beaten before he starts, 
We need to improve our programs of tech- 
nical and vocational education, both in 
school and after school. We need to com- 
bat the dropout problem. 

Finally, we need to strengthen the free- 
dom of research, inquiry and judgment 
which is the glory of our civilization. 
schools must present our children with all 
the facts about their world and their herit- 
age, not just those which support a single 
viewpoint or party line. For education is 
the instrument of freedom, and indoctrina- 
tion the weapon of tyranny—and the dif- 
ference between education and indoctrina- 
tion best sums up the difference between 
ourselves and our adversaries abroad. 

The third and final question we must ask 
is: What of the future? Four million boys 
and girls are born each year in the United 
States. Our population is growing each 
decade by a figure equal to the total popula- 
tion of the country at the inauguration of 
Abraham Lincoln. Is our educational system 
adequate to meet the needs of an expanding 
population, and expanding technology and 
an expanding culture? 

Here are some facts: 

1. By 1970, the number of students in our 
public elementary and secondary schools will 
have increased by 25 percent over that of 
1960. Nearly three-quarters of a million new 
classrooms are needed during this decade, 
but our present construction rate will not 
provide them, 

2. By 1970, we will have 7 million students 
in our colleges and universities, nearly 3 mil- 
lion more than we have today. This will re- 
quire over $2 billion a year for facilities—a 
billion dollars more than we are devoting 
today. 
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3. By 1970, we will need 7,500 Ph. D’s. each 
year in the physical sciences, mathematics 
and enginering if we are to continue our eco- 
nomic growth and preserve our military 
security—but in 1960 we graduated only 
3,000. 

Such facts make it clear how far out 
present effort falls below our future need. 
We must take rapid measures to enlarge our 
educational facilities, to extend our program 
of fellowships, to improve our teacher train- 
ing and our libraries and our laboratories, 
and to work in every way to keep our educa- 
tion abreast of our population growth. 


TASK FOR ENTIRE NATION 


Education, historically and necessarily, is 
the responsibility of the State and the local 
community. Those who are willing to make 
the necessary investment—in approving bond 
issues, in building modern facilities, in pay- 
ing salaries sufficient to attract and retain 
talented teachers, in encouraging freedom of 
discussion and dissent—will receive rich 
dividends on that investment. Their com- 
munities will prosper, their horizons will ex- 

and. 
= But this is a task for the entire Nation, for 
every citizen, and for government at every 
level. Your own State has shown what a 
difference forward-looking leadership can 
make, under Governor Brown, your legisla- 
tion, and the master plan for education. 

But education is also a national responsi- 
bility. Not every State can do what Cali- 
fornia has done. But California has a stake 
in what every State does—or fails to do. 
People move freely from one State to an- 
other; these are not 50 separate States. 

The role of the Federal Government is 
not to take over the responsibility of the 
States; it is to give the States the means 
to fulfill that responsibility, which they owe 
to themselves and the Nation. 


PROGRAM RECOMMENDED 


For this reason, I have recommended to 
the Congress a comprehensive education im- 
provement program. It is designed to help 
meet the needs of higher education by as- 
sisting the construction of college academic 
facilities, junior colleges, graduate centers, 
and technical institutes, and by stepping up 
existing programs for student loans, grad- 
uate fellowships and other student assist- 
ance programs. 

It is designed to improve educational re- 
search and to authorize increased training 
of teachers of the gifted, the handicapped, 
and the culturally deprived. It is designed 
to strengthen public elementary and sec- 
ondary education through grants to the 
States for better teacher salaries, to relieve 
critical classroom shortages, to meet the 
special educational problems of depressed 
areas and to continue and expand existing 
programs for vocational education, guidance, 
and counseling. 

Finally, this program is designed to meet 
the continuing education needs of our com- 
munities by a massive attack on illiteracy, 
by an expansion of university extension 
courses and a major effort to improve library 
services in each community as well as in our 
schools and colleges. 


AWARE OF OBJECTIONS 


I am well aware of all the objections which 
have been raised for more than 50 years to 
any kind of Federal effort in education— 
objections involving States rights and civil 
rights, objections involving race and religion, 
objections to including this item or not in- 
cluding some other item. 

But the time has come for the American 
people of every party and section to realize 
the immensity and the necessity of this 
challenge, to realize that no solution will 
please everyone, and to mobilize their 
aroused support behind a program such as 
the one I have sent to the Congress. And I 
hope that those of you who have received 
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the blessings of education will be in the 
forefront of that fight. 

This is no novel or subversive idea. “By 
far the most important bill in our whole 
code,” wrote Jefferson, “is that for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the people. No 
other sure foundation can be devised for 
preservation of freedom and happiness.” 

Jefferson truly spoke the American faith. 
As a nation, we have no deeper concern, no 
older commitment and no higher interest 
than a strong, sound, and free system of 
education for all. In fulfilling this obliga- 
tion to ourselves and our children, we pro- 
vide for the future of our Nation—and for 
the future of freedom. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 10, 
1963 


“There are few earthly things more beau- 
tiful than a university,” wrote John Mase- 
field, in his tribute to the English universi- 
ties—and his words are equally true here. 
He did not refer to spires and towers, to 
campus greens, and ivied walls. He admired 
the splendid beauty of the university, he 
said, because it was “a place where those 
who hate ignorance may strive to know, 
where those who perceive truth may strive 
to make others see.” 

I have, therefore, chosen this time and 
this place to discuss a topic on which ig- 
norance too often abounds and the truth 
is too rarely perceived—yet it is the most 
important topic on earth: world peace. 

What kind of peace do I mean? What 
kind of peace do we seek? Not a pax 
Americana enforced on the world by Amer- 
ican weapons of war. Not the peace of the 
grave or the security of the slave. I am 
talking about genuine peace—the kind of 
peace that makes life on earth worth liv- 
ing—the kind that enables men and nations 
to grow and to hope and to build a better 
life for their children—not merely peace for 
Americans but peace for all men—not mere- 
ly peace in our time but peace for all time. 

I speak of peace because of the new face 
of war. Total war makes no sense in an 
age when great powers can maintain large 
and relatively invulnerable nuclear forces 
and refuse to surrender without resort to 
those forces. It makes no sense in an age 
when a single nuclear weapon contains al- 
most 10 times the explosive force delivered 
by all of the Allied air forces in the Second 
World War. It makes no sense in an age 
when the deadly poisons produced by a nu- 
clear exchange would be carried by wind and 
water and soil and seed to the far corners of 
the globe and to generations unborn. 

Today the expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars every year on weapons acquired for the 
purpose of making sure we never need to 
use them is essential to keeping the peace. 
But surely the acquisition of such idle stock- 
piles—which can only destroy and can never 
create—is not the only, much less the most 
efficient, means of assuring peace. 

I speak of peace, therefore, as the neces- 
sary rational end of rational men. I realize 
that the pursuit of peace is not as dramatic 
as the pursuit of war—and frequently the 
words of the pursuer fall on weary ears. 
But we have not more urgent task. 

Some say that it is useless to speak of 
world peace or world law or world disarma- 
ment—and that it will be useless until the 
leaders of the Soviet Union adopt a more 
enlightened attitude. I hope they do. I 
believe we can help them to do it. But 
I also believe that we must reexamine our 
own attitude—as individuals and as a Na- 
tion—for our attitude is as essential as 
theirs. And every graduate of this school, 
every thoughtful citizen who despairs of 
war and wishes to help bring peace, should 
begin by looking inward—by ex: his 
own attitude toward the possibilities of 
peace, toward the Soviet Union, toward the 
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course of the cold war and toward freedom 
and peace here at home. 

First, let us reexamine our attitude to- 
ward peace itself. Too many of us think 
it impossible. Too many think it unreal. 
But that is a dangerous, defeatist belief. 
It leads to the conclusion that war is in- 
e Itable—that mankind is doomed—that we 
are gripped by forces we cannot control. 

We need not accept that view. Our prob- 
lems are man-made—therefore, they can 
be solved by man. And man can be as big 
as he wants. No problem of human destiny 
is beyond the reach of human beings. Man's 
reason and spirit have often solved the 
seemingly unsolvable—and we believe they 
can do it again. 

I am not referring to the absolute, infinite 
concept of universal peace and good will 
of which some fantasies and fanatics still 
dream. I do not deny the values of hopes 
and dreams but we would merely invite 
discouragement and incredulity by making 
that our only and immediate goal. 

Let us focus instead on a more practical, 
more attainable peace—based not on a sud- 
den revolution in human nature but on 
a gradual evolution in human institutions— 
on a series of concrete actions and effective 
agreements which are in the interest of all 
concerned. There is no single, simple key 
to this peace—no grand or magic formula 
to be adopted by one or two powers. Gen- 
uine peace must be the product of many 
nations, the sum of many acts. It must 
be dynamic, not static, changing to meet 
the challenge of each generation. For peace 
is a process—a way of solving problems. 

With such a peace, there will still be quar- 
rels and conflicting interests, as there are 
within families and nations. World peace, 
like community peace, does not require that 
each man love his neighbor—it requires only 
that they live together with mutual toler- 
ance, submitting their disputes to a just 
and peaceful settlement. And history 
teaches us that enmities between nations, as 
between individuals, do not last forever. 
However fixed our likes and dislikes may 
seem, the tide of time and events will often 
bring surprising shifts in the relations be- 
tween nations and neighbors. 

So let us persevere. Peace need not be im- 
practicable—and war need not be inevitable. 
By defining our goal more clearly—by making 
it seem more manageable and less remote— 
we can help all people to see it, to draw hope 
from it, and to move irresistibly toward it. 

Second, let us reexamine our attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union. It is discouraging 
to think that their leaders may actually 
believe what their propagandists continually 
write. It is discouraging to read a recent 
authoritative Soviet text on military strate- 
gy and find, on page after page, wholly base- 
less and incredible claims—such as the alle- 
gation that “American imperialist circles are 
preparing to unleash different types of wars 
* * * that there is a very real threat of a 
preventive war being unleashed by American 
imperialists against the Soviet Union 
(and that) the political aims of the Ameri- 
can imperialists are to enslave economical- 
ly and politically the European and other 
capitalist countries * * * (and) to achieve 
world domination by means of ag- 
gressive wars.” 

Truly, as it was written long ago: “The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth.” Yet it 
is sad to read these Soviet statements—to 
realize the extent of the gulf between us. 
But it is also a warning—a warning to the 
American people not to fall into the same 
trap as the Soviets, not to see only a distorted 
and desperate view of the other side, not to 
see conflict as inevitable, accommodation as 
impossible and communication as nothing 
more than an exchange of epithets and 
threats. 

No government or social system is so evil 
that its people must be considered to be 
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lacking in virtue. As Americans, we find 
communism profoundly repugnant as a ne- 
gation of personal freedom and dignity. But 
we can still hail the Russian people for their 
many achievements—in science and space, 
in economic and industrial growth, in cul- 
ture and in acts of courage. 

Among the many traits the peoples of our 
two countries have in common, none is 
stronger than our mutual abhorrence of war. 
Almost unique among the major world 
powers, we have never been at war with each 
other. And no nation in the history of battle 
ever suffered more than the Russians suffered 
in the course of the Second World War. At 
least 20 million lost their lives. Countless 
millions of homes and farms were burned or 
sacked. A third of the nation’s territory, 
including nearly two-thirds of its industrial 
base, was turned into a wasteland—a loss 
equivalent to the devastation of all this coun- 
try east of Chicago. 

Today, should total war ever break out 
again—no matter how—our two countries 
would become primary targets. It is an 
ironical but accurate fact that the two 
strongest powers are the two in most danger 
of devastation. All we have built up, all 
we have worked for, would be destroyed, And 
even in the cold war—which brings burdens 
and dangers to so many countries, including 
this nation’s closest allies—our two countries 
bear the heaviest burdens. For we are both 
devoting cast sums to massive weapons that 
could better be used to combat ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. We are both caught up 
in a vicious and dangerous cycle in which 
suspicion on one side breeds suspicion on 
the other, and new weapons beget counter- 
weapons. 

In short, both the United States and its 
allies, and the Soviet Union and its allies, 
have a mutually deep interest in a just and 
genuine peace and in halting the arms race. 
Agreements to this end are in the Soviets’ 
interest as well as ours—and even the most 
hostile nations can be relied upon to accept 
and keep those treaty obligations, and only 
those treaty obligations, which are in their 
own interest, 

So, let us not be blind to our differences— 
but let us also direct attention to our com- 
mon interests and to the means by which 
those differences can be resolved. And if we 
cannot now end our differences, at least we 
can help make the world safe for diversity. 
For, in the final analysis, our most basic com- 
mon link is the fact that we all inhabit this 
planet. We all breathe the same air. We 
all cherish our children’s future. And we are 
all mortal. 

Third, let us reexamine our attitude toward 
the cold war. Let us remember that we are 
not engaged in a debate, seeking to pile up 
debating points. We are not here distribut- 
ing blame or pointing the finger of judg- 
ment. We must deal with the world as it is, 
and not as it might have been had the 
history of the last 18 years been different. 

We must, therefore, persevere in the search 
for peace in the hope that constructive 
changes within the Communist bloc might 
bring within reach solutions which now 
seem beyond us. We must conduct our af- 
fairs in such a way that it becomes in the 
Communists’ interest to agree on a genuine 
peace. Above all, while always defending 
our own vital interests, nuclear powers must 
avert those confrontations which present an 
adversary with a choice of either a humiliat- 
ing retreat or a nuclear war. To adopt that 
kind of course in the nuclear age would be 
evidence only of the bankruptcy of our 
policy—or of a collective death-wish for the 
world, 

To secure these ends, America’s weapons 
are nonprovocative, carefully controlled, de- 
signed to deter and capable of selective use. 
Our military forces are committed to peace 
and disciplined in self-restraint. Our diplo- 
mats are instructed to avoid unnecessary ir- 
ritants and purely rhetorical hostility. 
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For we can seek a relaxation of tension 
without relaxing our guard. And, for our 
part, we do not need to use threats to prove 
that we are resolute. We do not need to 
jam foreign broadcasts out of fear our faith 
will be eroded. We are unwilling to impose 
our system on any unwilling people—but we 
are willing and able to engage in peaceful 
competition with any people on earth. 

Meanwhile, we seek to strengthen the 
United Nations, to help solve its financial 
problems, to make it a more effective instru- 
ment of peace, to develop it into a genuine 
world security system—a system capable of 
resolving disputes on the basis of law, of 
insuring the security of the large and the 
small, and of creating conditions under 
which arms can be finally abolished. 

At the same time we seek to keep peace 
inside the non-Communist world, where 
many nations, all of them our friends, are 
divided over issues which weaken Western 
unity, which invite Communist intervention 
or which threaten to erupt into war. Our 
efforts in west New Guinea, in the Congo, in 
the Middle East and in the Indian subcon- 
tinent, have been persistent and patient de- 
spite criticism from both sides. We have 
also tried to set an example for others—by 
seeking to adjust small but significant dif- 
ferences with our own closest neighbors in 
Mexico and in Canada, 

Speaking of other nations, I wish to make 
one point clear. We are bound to many 
nations by alliances. Those alliances exist 
because their concerns and ours substan- 
tially overlap. Our commitment to defend 
Western Europe and West Berlin, for ex- 
ample, stands undiminished because of the 
identity of our vital interests. The United 
States will make no deal with the Soviet 
Union at the expense of cther nations and 
other peoples, not merely because they are 
our partners, but because their interests and 
ours converge. 

Our interests converge, however, not only 
in defending the frontiers of freedom, but 
in pursuing the paths of peace. It is our 
hope—and the purpose of Allied policies— 
to convince the Soviet Union that she, too, 
should let each nation choose its own future, 
so long as that choice does not interfere with 
the choices of others. The Communist drive 
to impose their political and economic sys- 
tem on others is the primary cause of world 
tension today. For there can be no doubt 
that, if all nations, could refrain from inter- 
fering in the self-determination of others, 
the peace would be much more assured. 

This will require a new effort to achieve 
world law—a new context for world discus- 
sions. It will require increased understand- 
ing between the Soviets and ourselves. And 
increased understanding will require in- 
creased contact and communication. One 
step in this direction is the proposed ar- 
rangement for a direct line between Moscow 
and Washington, to avoid on each side the 
dangerous delays, misunderstandings, and 
misreadings of the other’s actions which 
might occur in a time of crisis. 

We have also been talking in Geneva about 
other first-step measures of arms control, 
designed to limit the intensity of the arms 
race and to reduce the risks of accidental war, 
Our primary long-range interest in Geneva, 
however, is general and complete disarma- 
ment—designed to take place by stages, per- 
mitting parallel political developments to 
build the new institutions of peace which 
would take the place of arms. The pursuit 
of disarmament has been an effort of this 
Government since the 1920’s, It has been 
urgently sought by the last three administra- 
tions. And however dim the prospects may 
be today, we intend to continue this effort— 
to continue it in order that all countries, 
including our own, can better grasp what 
the problems and possibilities of disarma- 
ment really are. 

The one major area of these negotiations 
where the end is in sight—yet where a fresh 
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start is badly needed—is a treaty to outlaw 
nuclear tests. The conclusion of such a 
treaty—so near and yet so far—would 
check the spiraling arms race in one of its 
most dangerous areas. It would place the 
nuclear powers in a position to deal more 
effectively with one of the greatest hazards 
which man faces—the further spread of nu- 
clear arms. It would increase our security— 
it would decrease the prospects of war. 
Surely this goal is sufficiently important to 
require our steady pursuit, yielding neither 
to the temptation to give up the whole 
effort nor the temptation to give up our in- 
sistence on vital safeguards. 

I am taking this opportunity, therefore, to 
announce two important decisions in this 
regard: 

First, Chairman Khrushchev, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan and I have agreed that high- 
level discussions will shortly begin in Moscow 
looking toward early agreement on a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty. Our hopes must be 
tempered with the caution of history—but 
with our hopes go the hopes of all mankind. 

Second, to make clear our good faith and 
solemn convictions on this matter, I now 
declare that the United States does not pro- 
pose to conduct nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere so long as other States do not do so. 
We will not be the first to resume. Such a 
declaration is no substitute for a formal 
binding treaty—but I hope it will help us 
achieve one. Nor would such a treaty be a 
substitute for disarmament—but I hope it 
will help us achieve it. 

Finally, my fellow Americans, let us reex- 
amine our attitude toward peace and freedom 
here at home. The quality and spirit of our 
own society must justify and support our 
efforts abroad. We must show it in the dedi- 
cation of our own lives—as many of you who 
are graduating today will have a unique 
opportunity to do, by serving without pay in 
the Peace Corps abroad or in the proposed 
National Service Corps here at home. 

But wherever we are, we must all, in our 
daily lives, live up to the age-old faith that 
peace and freedom walk together. In too 
many of our cities today, the peace is not 
secure because freedom is incomplete. 

It is the responsibility of the executive 
branch at all levels of government—local, 
State, and National—to provide and protect 
that freedom for all citizens by all means 
within their authority. It is the responsi- 
bility of the legislative branch at all levels, 
whereve> that authority is not now ade- 
quate, to make it adequate. And it is the 
responsibility of all citizens in all sections to 
respect the rights of all others and to respect 
the law of the land. 

All this is not unrelated to world peace. 
“When a man's ways please the Lord,” the 
Scriptures tell us, “he maketh even his ene- 
mies to be at peace with him.” And is not 
peace, in the last analysis, basically a matter 
of human rights—the right to live out our 
lives without fear of devastation—the right 
to breathe air as nature provided it—the 
right of future generations to a healthy 
existence? 

While we proceed to safeguard our national 
interests, let us also safeguard human inter- 
ests. And the elimination of war and arms 
is clearly in the interest of both. No treaty, 
however much it may be to the advantage of 
all, however tightly it may be worded, can 
provide absolute security against the risks of 
deception and evasion. But it can—if it 
is sufficiently effective in its enforcement and 
if it is sufficiently in the interests of its 
signers—offer far more security and far fewer 
risks than an unabated, uncontrolled, unpre- 
dictable arms race. 

The United States, as the world knows, 
will never start a war. We do not want a 
war. We do not now expect a war. This 
generation of Americans has already had 
enough—more than enough—of war and hate 
and oppression. We shall be prepared for 
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war, if others wish it. We shall be alert to 
try to stop it. But we shall also do our part 
to build a world of peace where the weak are 
safe and the strong are just. We are not 
helpless before that task or hopeless of its 
success. Confident and unafraid, we labor 
on—not toward a strategy of annihilation 
but toward a strategy of peace, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
does one say about the address made this 
morning by the President of the United 
States which is already causing specula- 
tion that Mr. Kennedy may eventually go 
to Moscow. 

In June 1960, when the President was 
still a Member of this body, he stated: 

No President of the United States must 
ever again be put in the position of traveling 
across the seas, armed only with vague, specu- 
lative hopes in order to provide an occasion 
for public humiliation. 


In October 1960, the President was 
quoted in Newsweek as saying: 

Any meeting at the summit must be 
planned carefully with sufficient assurances 
of good faith at the secondary level to justify 
a belief that the meeting would contribute 
materially toward ending world tensions. 


In June of 1960, when the President 
was a Member of this body, he said: 

Our task is to devise a national strategy 
based not on the lith hour responses to 
Soviet-created crises—but a comprehensive 
set of carefully prepared, long-term policies 
designed to increase the strength of the non- 
Communist world. 


There are some questions that very 
readily come to mind in view of these 
minimal conditions that were set down: 
Is there anything more than a specula- 
tive hope if a high-level conference is 
contemplated at Moscow? Where, if 
there be any, are the assurances of good 
faith, in view of the complete failure to 
achieve agreement after so many meet- 
ings at Geneva? 

Will it be another case of concession 
after concession to Khrushchev to 
achieve some kind of a test ban treaty? 

Then I must add that in view of an 
entrenched Soviet Communist state in 
Cuba only 90 miles from our shores, is 
this the time for a conference with the 
ever-present hazard of leaving the im- 
pression that we are retreating from 
weakness rather than leading from 
strength? 

And do we now accept another self- 
imposed moratorium on atmospheric 
testing particularly after experiencing a 
Soviet doublecross only a short 2 years 
ago when a previous moratorium existed? 

Are these not the questions which so 
very naturally arise in contemplating 
this new move? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all 
of us recognize that any negotiation with 
any country involves certain hazards— 
or at least, certain unknowns. We rec- 
ognize that meetings and negotiations 
with representatives of the Soviet Union 
have not been very fruitful in the past 
and are filled with the possibilities of 
hazard. The President of the United 
States knows this as well as any man in 
the world. 

We are fully cognizant of the history 
of our negotiations with and our efforts 
for negotiation with the Soviets, but the 
President made it quite clear in his mes- 
sage this morning that the meeting to be 
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held in Moscow is one which has been 
and is carefully planned and is one about 
which there is a great deal of informa- 
tion and a clear-cut proposal. I quote 
from the President’s message, as follows: 

Speaking of other nations, I wish to make 
one point clear. We are bound to many na- 
tions by alliances. Those alliances exist be- 
cause their concerns and ours substantially 
overlap. Our commitment to defend West- 
ern Europe and West Berlin, for example, 
stands undiminished because of the identity 
of our vital interests. 


The President went on to say: 

The United States will make no deal with 
the Soviet Union at the expense of other 
nations and other peoples, not merely be- 
cause they are our partners, but because 
their interests and ours converge. 


Following that inclusive and clear-cut 
statement, the President announced cer- 
tain decisions. He did this in light of 
what he considers to be the urgent neces- 
sity of slowing down the nuclear arms 
race. The President said: 


The one major area of these negotiations— 


Referring to the negotiations with the 
Soviet Union— 
where the end is in sight—yet where a fresh 
start is badly needed—is a treaty to outlaw 
nuclear tests. The conclusion of such a 
treaty—so near and yet so far—would check 
the spiraling arms race in one of its most 
dangerous areas. It would place the nuclear 
powers in a position to deal more effectively 
with one of the greatest hazards which man 
faces—the further spread of nuclear arms. 
It would increase our security—it would de- 
crease the prospects of war. Surely this 
goal is sufficiently important to require our 
steady pursuit, yielding neither to the temp- 
tation to give up the whole effort nor the 
temptation to give up our insistence on vital 
safeguards. 


Again the President made clear that 
he knows whereof he speaks and that 
he recognizes the dangers and hazards 
involved in negotiations as well as rec- 
ognizing his responsibility for leader- 
ship in these matters. 

Then the President said: 

Chairman Khrushchev, Prime Minister 
Macmillan and I have agreed that high-level 
discussions will shortly begin in Moscow 
looking toward early agreement on a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty. Our hopes must 
be tempered with the caution of history— 
but with our hopes go the hopes of all 
mankind. 


The President and the Prime Minister 
have agreed to send their representatives 
to high-level discussions in Moscow. I 
do not consider this to be in conflict 
with the statements of Senator Kennedy 
in 1960 regarding the need for meticu- 
lous preparation and caution when deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union. I do not 
interpret it as a circumlocution for a 
summit conference or necessarily as an 
effort to lay the groundwork for a sum- 
mit conference. Moscow is not now on 
the itinerary of the President’s trip this 
summer. If it were, I can assure Sen- 
ators that the prestige and security of 
the United States would be well provided 
for in advance. 

I said earlier that sometimes it takes 
more courage to be a peacemaker than 
a warrior. In this instance the Presi- 
dent of the United States has clearly 
told the American people of the hazards, 
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the difficulties, and the dangers; but he 
has also told them that he is fully aware 
of history and that vital safeguards must 
be provided. There will be no yielding 
to temptation, to give up something 
which would injure our security; nor 
would we bargain away the rights of 
others. 

The President of the United States, as 
the leader of freedom in this world, is 
demonstrating great personal and po- 
litical courage by attempting, once 
again, to lift the terrible burden of the 
arms race from the backs of the over- 
burdened people not only here in Amer- 
ica but also throughout the world. He 
needs our support. He needs our help. 
He needs our prayers. He needs our con- 
fidence. And he is going to have mine. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Minnesota for 
what he has said. I hope that the cli- 
mate in this body with respect to the 
President’s announcement that he and 
Prime Minister Macmillan have agreed 
that there shall be very high level dis- 
cussions in Moscow on a test ban treaty 
will be one of hope, of joy, of support for 
the President, who has had the courage 
to take this step which is so important 
to the survival of civilization. 

I do not want to see what President 
Eisenhower has referred to as the mili- 
tary-industrial complex and its support- 
ers within and without the Congress cast 
doubt on the President’s action, indicat- 
ing grave fears that our national security 
is about to be prejudiced. I hope the cli- 
mate in this body will be one of strong 
support for the President in doing some- 
thing which is badly needed. 

I hazard the suggestion that if the 
President or his emissaries comes back 
from Moscow with a test ban agreement, 
that agreement will and should prompt- 
ly be ratified by this body. 

I have complete confidence in the in- 
tegrity and ability of the President.. I 
have confidence in his principal advisers 
in the area of a test ban treaty. I know 
that he, the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, would never bring to this body 
for ratification a treaty which was not 
in the best interests of our national se- 
curity. 

I hope we shall not find during the 
remainder of the day or the remainder 
of this week that Senators will rise to 
criticize the President for taking this 
step. I hope there will be unanimity on 
a bipartisan basis among those who 
commend him, as the Senator from Min- 
nesota said, for his courage and wisdom. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
reference to the comment made by the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, let me point out that I cited the 
record and raised some questions. I 
leave the record and the questions to 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not want my 
comments today to be indicative of crit- 
icism of what the minority leader has 
said. Surely he has a right to raise ques- 
tions, as anyone has. I merely stated 
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what I considered to be a proper position 
in respect to the President—the feeling 
that the President took into considera- 
tion the statements which had been made 
in the past and that he recognizes the 
hazards of the future. 

I think it should also be clear that the 
possibility of the President himself going 
to Moscow for high level discussions is, 
at best, a possibility. The Moscow con- 
ference to which the President referred 
is described in this morning’s Associated 
Press dispatches as follows: 

The Moscow conference could lead to a 
Foreign Ministers meeting and a summit ses- 
sion, depending on whether it achieves a 
breakthrough in the stalemate of the past 6 
months. 


What we see here is the transfer of 
negotiations to Moscow, possibly with 
new negotiators; hopefully, a Foreign 
Ministers meeting; and, if there is some- 
thing to be achieved worthy of the pres- 
ence of the President of the United 
States, he will be there. 

At the present moment, it should be 
emphasized that all talk of a summit 
meeting is speculation only. The Pres- 
ident is fully aware of the need for states- 
manship rather than exuberance in mat- 
ters of such grave import as a test ban 
treaty. He is well aware of the pitfalls 
of personal diplomacy. This is precisely 
why the men he is sending to Moscow 
will be trained diplomats able to distin- 
guish between serious negotiation and 
mere gamesmanship. On the basis of 
their findings the President will decide 
whether further steps are desirable or 
necessary. The President, like all great 
statesmen, is accustomed to crossing 
bridges when he comes to them. He is 
also accustomed to testing them before- 
hand to see whether they will bear his 
weight. 


NIPPON’S OBVIOUS AFFLUENCE HAS 
DECEPTIVE SIDE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would like to draw the Senate’s atten- 
tion to the extraordinary example of na- 
tional purpose that Japan is setting in 
the world today. Her own intense efforts 
to rebuild her war-shatterea economy 
have made American aid more fruitful; 
no nation in the postwar era has made 
such a remarkable leap from economic 
devastation to modern technological 
achievement. 

Many thousands of people visiting 
Tokyo next year for the Olympic Games 
will see the results of a whole nation’s 
hard work all around them—in the new 
industrial plants, new highways, fast ex- 
press trains, and in the air-conditioned 
buildings. 

In the meantime, perhaps the most 
convincing picture of current Japanese 
progress is the 24-page special report 
entitled “Japan in Today's World,” pub- 
lished on May 26 by the Washington 
Post. It is the second such section that 
this newspaper has devoted to the Jap- 
anese people, and carries personal greet- 
ings to American readers from Prime 
Minister Ikeda, Foreign Minister Ohira, 
and H. E. The, Japanese Ambassador. 

The stories and illustrations of mod- 
ern Japan and the display of its prod- 
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ucts and services are a vivid reflection of 
the country’s growing capabilities. On 
my own last visit I was tremendously 
impressed by Japan’s advance toward 
its goal of complete self-support, and 
toward the role that Western leaders 
hope it will assume—that of the eco- 
nomic leadership of free Asia. 

In its lead story by Rafael Steinberg 
I think the Washington Post gives a par- 
ticularly good comparison of Japan’s ob- 
vious affluence and the less obvious areas 
of instability that she still must 
strengthen. Mr. Steinberg gives a clear 
account of the changes that revolu- 
tionary ideas and methods are bringing 
to what some guidebooks picture only as 
an exotic, backward land of cherry 
blossoms and geishas; therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that the story on 
Japan entitled “Nippon’s Obvious Aflu- 
ence Has Deceptive Side” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nipron’s OBVIOUS AFFLUENCE Has DECEPTIVE 
SipE—AvUTOMATION DISTORTS PICTURE AS 
MUCH As THE KIMONOS Do 

(By Rafael Steinberg) 

Toxyo.—Years ago, in a tiny bay on Japan's 
Inland Sea, a shipbuilding company used to 
celebrate a launching by passing out to all 
the workers ceremonial red and white rice 
cakes called tori-no-ko mochi, and by giving 
everyone a day off. 

The rice cakes are a thing of the past, but 
last year the shipyard launched more ton- 
nage than any other yard in the world. In- 
stead of mochi, the company gave the work- 
ers a bigger yearend bonus than usual, and 
there are no extra days off for launchings be- 
cause there are always new keels to be laid. 

Anywhere in Japan, you can send out for 
home deliveries of sushi (raw fish and rice), 
and this delicacy has always arrived in grace- 
ful lacquered wooden trays which the deliv- 
ery boy would come around to pick up the 
next morning. 

But now the sushi shops can’t find enough 
delivery boys to afford two trips for every 
order, so in many places sushi is packed in 
plain plastic boxes that look as if they be- 
longed in an American supermarket, and 
the customer can keep them for refrigerator 
trays. 

What's more, this labor shortage—the only 
one in Asia—has encouraged the development 
of automatic vending machines, supermar- 
kets and instant soybean soup, while elec- 
tronic computers are taking the place of aba- 
cus operators and a new train will be able 
to stop and start without an operator. 


THE GUIDEBOOK VIEW 


First-time visitors to Japan, who arrive 
with images of geisha girls, tea ceremony 
and cherry blossoms, are bowled over by 
these visible signs of modernity and economic 
p: . It seems to them impossible to be- 
lieve that this highly industrialized, active 
nation, with its fast express trains, air-con- 
ditioned office buildings and automated fac- 
tories, is the same exotic backward land 
the guidebooks still talk about. 

From tori-no-ko mochi and exquisite ta- 
bleware to oil tankers and microwave relays 
seems too big a jump. 

Are Japanese supposed to be polite and 
old worldly. Watch the rush-hour stam- 
pedes in the subways. 

Are they dedicated to beauty and sym- 
metry? Look at Tokyo. Are they quaint? 
See the businessman with his golf clubs. 

Do the Japaneses subsist on dried fish and 
a bowl of rice? Peek at the meat and bread 
in the housewife’s shopping basket. 
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Are they short, stocky, and bowlegged? 
Feast your eyes on that long-limbed young 
beauty strolling down the Ginza in high 
heels, Paris dress, and Jacqueline Kennedy 
hairdo. 

Are the farmers peasants? Examine the 
electric water pumps at the wells, the tiny 
tractors, the TV aerials on the thatch roofs. 

Is the Japanese spirit spartan and frugal? 
Look around at the advertising signs, the 
purple shirts, the expense accounts, the 
rising prices that shoppers no longer haggle 
over. 

Is the quiet contemplation of eternal 
verities a Japanese and Zen Buddhist trait? 
Listen to the rat-tat of the riveter, the 
thump of the piledriver, the roar of the 
dump trucks. 


THE INSTABILITY PERSISTS 


From these sights and sounds, the visitor 
could come away with an impression as dis- 
torted as the one he arrived with. He is apt 
to think that Japan has completed the tran- 
sition from a feudal to a democratic society, 
from economic backwardness to modern 
technology, from Asian poverty to a society 
of affluence. 

Such is not quite the case. Despite the 
9 percent yearly average growth rate of the 
Japanese economy that has increased the 
per capita income from $258 in 1958 to $416 
in 1961 (and an estimated $450 last year), 
so many points of instability and obsoles- 
cence remain that the country’s politicians 
and businessmen still hesitate to take the 
economic leadership of free Asia—a role 
Western leaders want them to assume. 

Commenting on American urging that 
Japan give more aid to the developing na- 
tions, and join more wholeheartedly with 
the United States in helping to lower world 
trade barriers, Foreign Minister Masayoshi 
Ohira recently explained that “we in Japan 
see our role as the establishment in our 
country of a free, stable, democratic or- 
der * * * a Japan that can stand on its 
own feet, that is self-supporting and does 
not need to ask for outside assistance. * * * 
We feel we still have some way to go. 

“I wonder if the United States realizes 
what we consider to be our role,” he muses. 
“We think that the United States believes 
Japan has already established this orderly 
and stable government, and therefore ex- 
pects us to shoulder more responsibili- 
ties. But we have to create a healthier 
and stronger domestic situation first.” 

To be sure, politics plays a part in this 
hesitation. Japan's Socialist Party, which 
can be noisy and disruptive when aroused, 
automatically opposes whatever it considers 
to be in the interests of “American imperial- 
ism,” and Government leaders must go slow. 

And much of the reluctance to shoulder 
responsibilities is merely the application of 
natural self-interest—an attitude that kept 
Japan free of foreign domination while other 
countries in Asia were becoming colonies, 
and that in large part is responsible for her 
fortunate position today. 

But the Japanese point out several eco- 
nomic facts which they say are unique and 
which they claim make it impossible for 
them, despite their surface prosperity, to 
take what Western leaders consider to be 
their “rightful place in the economy of the 
free world.” 

Without attempting to make any final 
judgments, it is worth considering the eco- 
nomic problems that Ohira sums up as Ja- 
pan’s attempt “to catch up with the world.” 

It is not just a question of whether the 
economy is doing well or badly at the mo- 
ment. (Actually, it seems to be pulling out 
of a temporary recession.) The more per- 
tinent question is whether Japan will be able 
to carry out Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda’s 
famous “income doubling” plan in the 1960's, 
and what will happen to the country in the 
process. 
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Specifically, it is a question of the future 
of that sushi shop delivery boy who no longer 
comes for the lacquered trays, and his em- 
ployer, the shop owner. And it is a question 
of what will happen to the majority of the 
nation’s industrial laborers who work in 
small shops and factories with inefficient ma- 
chines, at relatively low wages. 

Faced by competition from foreign goods, 
which Japan has pledged to admit more 
freely, will they be driven to the wall? And 
will the big firms, which pay better wages 
to their own employees but which depend on 
these small enterprises for component parts 
and for distribution, also go bankrupt? 

To improve productivity, the Government 
is encouraging more and more workers to 
abandon the farms and small shops for the 
more efficient, better-paying, large modern 
plants, where they will live in company dor- 
mitories, eat company food, take vacations 
together at company resorts. Will this con- 
tribute to democracy and individualism, so 
difficult to take root in Japan anyway, or 
will it merely pave the way for another form 
of communal living? 

If Japan is to expand her exports, compete 
in world markets, her industries have to 
modernize even further, her ports and roads 
must be expanded and improved. As the 
labor shortage worsens in the 1970’s thanks 
to birth control and abortion in the 1950's, 
it will become more imperative than ever 
that all of Japan’s workers attain a high rate 
of productivity. 

But what will happen to the inefficient 
worker too old to learn a new trade? He is 
not a fringe minority. He represents a large 
proportion of the working force, and under 
the old system he would never be laid off no 
matter how useless he became. But will his 
employer be able to live up to this tradi- 
tional obligation and still compete with the 
manufacturer in Germany or the United 
States who pays for work performed? 

The Japanese have no confident answers 
for those questions. Their predictions have 
not been very accurate in the past, and 
already there is serious talk of revising 
Ikeda’s 10-year income-doubling plan. 

First advanced in 1959, the plan became 
Official Government policy when Ikeda took 
over as Prime Minister in 1960. It calls for 
an average annual growth of 7.2 percent in 
the gross national product for 10 years with 
an eye to “catching up to Europe's standard 
of living” by 1980. 

But in 1961, the first year, actual growth 
was 14 percent. This overheated growth 
also resulted, alarmingly, in such an increase 
in capital equipment investment that the 
1970 figure for investments was attained in 
the very first year. 

This was nearly disastrous. Since much of 
this investment was in the form of modern 
machinery imported from abroad—machinery 
which Japan, of course, sorely needed— 
Japan suddenly found herself with a balance- 
of-payments problem, a labor shortage (as 
people were needed to man the expanded 
plants) and, shortly thereafter, surplus pro- 
duction of heavy industrial products. 

“Technical” measures, such as raising the 
bank rate, cooled the excessive growth, 
curbed investment and managed to get in- 
ternational payments back on an even keel. 

Growth in 1962 was only about 4 percent. 

But this amounted to a recession, from 
which the country is only now emerging. 
Because money was tight, businessmen used 
up stockpiles rather than buy, so the prob- 
lem of surplus production worsened and 
there was a scramble for export expansion. 

But while the surplus forced down domes- 
tic prices of such commodities as steel, con- 
sumer prices rose drastically—and are still 
going up—as farm production fell and urban 
workers, employed in constructing the new 
plants or running them, found themselves 
richer than ever. 
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The Government had forecast a consumer 
price rise of 2.8 percent last year, but the 
actual increase was 6.7 percent. The danger 
of inflation is the Government’s most press- 
ing single economic problem. 

The problem is to keep the modern section 
of the economy from expanding so fast that 
prices run away, and at the same time to 
encourage the modernization of the back- 
ward sectors and the roads, harbors and 
utilities that are still far from sufficient to 
support the kind of technological society 
that the Japanese dream about. 

The problem will be made more difficult by 
the fact that Japan’s huge labor pool, which 
supplied the muscle for the expansion so far, 
will reach a peak in the next couple of years 
and then start to decline. And, ready or 
not, Japan will have to open her doors to 
more foreign products or risk losing the 
chance to expand her exports. 

Yet no one doubts the capacity of the 
highly literate, skilled and ambitious Jap- 
anese to solve these problems, and others. 
For despite all the transformations that 
have taken place here since the war, most 
Japanese still retain the single-minded pur- 
posefulness, the willingness to submerge 
individual ambitions and interests for what 
they consider to be the good of the com- 
munity and the nation, that enabled them 
to leap from crumbling feudalism to modern 
statehood in two generations, and from defeat 
and devastation to prosperity and prom- 
inence in less than one. 

It’s not rugged individualism, or Jeffer- 
sonian democracy, but it works in Japan, 
and it seems to be what the Japanese want. 

Only by following her own path can Japan 
attain an influential position in the world. 
“We want to be a bridge between the indus- 
trialized nations of the West and the under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa,” 
Prime Minister Ikeda has said. “We under- 
stand them both.” 


THE MIGRATORY LABOR BILLS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived expressions of concern from Ore- 
gon farmers relative to the migratory la- 
bor bills. In my judgment, I owe to 
these citizens of my State the right of 
having the Senate consider the points 
they have raised before the vote is tak- 
en on the legislation. 

I regret that the materials were not 
received by me from the Oregon Farm 
Bureau and the Nyssa-Nampa Beet 
Growers Association at an earlier date 
so that the subcommittee could have 
considered them during the hearings. 
However, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ators from New Jersey, with his accus- 
tomed fairness, has reviewed the Farm 
Bureau communication and has provided 
me with the position of the subcommit- 
tee on each of the points raised. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter, dated May 14, 1963, 
signed by Mr. Howard Fujii, director, 
commodities and farm labor, of the Ore- 
gon Farm Bureau Federation, together 
with Senator Harrison WILLIAMS’ letter 
to me dated June 4, 1963, be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

OREGON FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Salem, Oreg., May 14, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: A conference of 

representatives from our member county 
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farm bureaus and other agricultural orga- 
nizations met in Salem, Monday, May 13, 
to discuss S. 523 and how it would affect 
farmers and their community. This letter 
contains a number of their comments on 
Oregon conditions and recommendations for 
amendments to the bill. 

S. 523, as we understand the bill, would: 

1. Prohibit employment in agriculture of 
local children under 12. 

2. Prohibit employment of children of mi- 
grant worker families under 14. 

3. Prohibits employment of minors below 
the age of 18 in agriculture “in an occupa- 
tion that the Secretary of Labor finds and 
declares to be particularly hazardous for the 
employment of children below age 18 * * *.” 

In our opinion, Oregon has taken the lead- 
ership among States in providing summer- 
time employment opportunities for children 
and young people. Our farmers, in cooper- 
ation with the State employment service, 
school officials, chambers of commerce and 
the food processing industry, have developed 
work programs for young people that are un- 
paralleled anywhere in the Nation. 

First, the platoon system was developed as 
an Oregon program. Farmers employ and 
transport children for berry and vegetable 
harvest under the supervision of a platoon 
leader, who may be a teacher, youth leader, 
or some other responsible adult. Although 
farmers have reservations about employing 
younger children, many of the best workers 
over 12 are those that have previously worked 
with their parents or with older brothers and 
sisters in platoons. 

Second, the drive-out program offers sup- 
plementary income to families with children. 
Mothers have a chance to teach children the 
responsibility of earning their own. The 
whole family can work together during the 
weekend to add to their income and make 
possible purchases of additional consumer 
goods. 

Mothers and others that drive out may not 
do so if they could not bring their younger 
children. Work habits developed by young 
children have proved that they pay off as the 
youngsters graduate to other types of em- 
ployment in succeeding years. 

Third, migrant families have reported to 
us that one of the primary reasons they come 
to Oregon is that the family can work to- 
gether and children can work and earn 
money. They say they do not have this 
opportunity back home. 

Restrictions would result in the loss from 
our labor force of many families that make 
the annual trip to Oregon so the whole fam- 
ily can work together. 

Fourth, the food-processing industry that 
cans, freezes, or otherwise converts raw farm 
commodities into consumer products, sup- 
plies jobs for a large number of high school 
and college students, housewives, and others 
for whom employment opportunities are lim- 
ited. Reduction in the farm labor force 
would mean less crop delivered to the proc- 
essing plants, further restricting job oppor- 
tunities there. 

Fifth, seasonal farm occupations such as 
irrigation, loading and stacking hay, hauling 
grain, loading fruit and vegetables on trucks, 
picking tree fruit, and many short duration 
jobs are filled by high school boys. In addi- 
tion, high school youth fill in for regular 
employees of dairy, livestock, and poultry 
farmers on many occasions. This is true, 
particularly of vocational agriculture stu- 
dents that add to their income by helping 
neighboring farmers. 

Almost any occupation has an element of 
risk involved, and there is concern that such 
broad authority granted the Secretary of La- 
bor in paragraph (2) could tend to regulate 
minors out of a job. 

Also mentioned in the discussion of S. 523, 
is the fact that the bill as written, discrimi- 
nates against the migrant child. He canno 
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work until he is 14, whereas, a local resident 
of 12 years of age may work if he “commutes 
daily from his permanent residence.” The 
“permanent resident” feature also poses a 
problem at Corvallis and e as families 
of summer school students could not com- 
mute from their “permanent residence,” 
Farmers from Benton and Lane Counties 
indicate that a number of mothers and chil- 
dren who work in the strawberry harvest are 
from summer school families. There would 
also be a hardship on intrastate migrant 
families that are Oregon residents who move 
from job to job within our own State. 

Following considerable discussion on the 
minimum age issue, our conference felt that 
younger children should not be denied the 
right of job opportunities, but felt that a 
limit on the time that they may be em- 
ployed could solve the problem of possible 
abuses arising from employment of children. 

They suggested that the language on page 
2, lines 5 and 6, and the word “residents” in 
line 7, be deleted and this rewritten so there 
was not discrimination between migrant and 
local children by substituting the limit of 
time that a child may be employed in any one 
day as follows: 9 years of age or younger, not 
more than 4 hours; 10 and 11 years of age, 
not more than 5 hours; 12 and 13 years of 
age, not more than 6 hours, 

In addition, they recommended that chil- 
dren below the age of 13 be required to be 
under supervision of the employer or an au- 
thorized supervisor, or under the direct su- 
pervision of his parent or person standing in 
the place of his parent. 

The substitute language in line 5 after 
(C) should read “is under the supervision of 
the employer or his authorized supervisor, 
or the direct supervision of his parent or 
person standing in the place of his parent 
for not more than 4 hours a day if the child 
is 9 years of age or younger, not more than 
5 hours a day if the child is 10 or 11 years of 
age, and not more than 6 hours a day if the 
child is 12 or 13 years of age (then continue 
with the language on line 7, starting with 
the word and“). 

On page 2, line 11, change “18” to “16” 
and in line 12, starting with “in” delete the 
balance of the line through “18” on line 14, 
and substitute “to operate power driven 
machinery and handle poisonous materials 
under conditions found by the Secretary to 
be particularly hazardous for minors under 
age 16.“ 

At the end of line 17, change the period to 
a comma and add the following: “or person 
standing in the place of his parent, pro- 
vided that for purposes of this Act the term 
“standing in the place of his parent” shall 
be construed to include any person with 
whom a minor is residing.” 

Paragraph (2) would then read: 

(e) (2) No employee below the age of 16 
may be employed in agriculture to operate 
power driven machinery or handle poisonous 
materials under conditions found by the 
Secretary to be particularly hazardous for 
minors under age 16, except when such 
employee is employed by his parent or by a 
person standing in the place of his parent 
on a farm owned or operated by such parent 
or person, or person standing in the place 
of his parent, provided that for purposes of 
this Act the term “standing in the place of 
his parent” shall be construed to include 
any person with whom a minor is residing. 

We would certainly appreciate any effort 
that you, as a senior and ranking member 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, can make to gain an understand- 
ing of Oregon conditions mentioned in this 
letter to members of the Committee. 

We would certainly appreciate an oppor- 
tunity for a committee of farmers to meet 
with you to discuss the problems involved 
in the proposed legislation. Please advise, 
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if possible, when you will be in Oregon and 
can reserve some time for such a conference, 
Sincerely, 
Howarp Fusrr, 
Director, Commodities, Farm Labor, 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE, SuUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR, 

June 4, 1963. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Wayne: I have reviewed the Oregon 
Farm Bureau position on the child labor bill 
(S. 523), as presented in their May 14 letter 
to you, and have these comments to offer: 

1. Although the Oregon Farm Bureau views 
were submitted after hearings on the bill 
had been completed, and after the bill had 
been ordered favorably reported to the Sen- 
ate, you may assure your constituents that 
their viewpoint was thoroughly considered 
during our work on the bill. The testimony 
of the representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation suggested similar amend- 
ments to S. 523. These views were consid- 
ered and rejected during the committee de- 
Uberations on the bill. 

2. Since initially introduced, efforts have 
been made to consult with farm employers 
regarding the effect of this bill on local em- 
ployment patterns. As a result, the subcom- 
mittee has attempted to preserve the benefi- 
cial aspects of farm- and youth-work 
programs that exist in rural communities. 
Accordingly, S. 523 provides that (a) chil- 
dren of any age can work under any condi- 
tions for their parents on a home farm, and 
(b) a 12- or 13-year-old child can be em- 
ployed on a farm to which he commutes daily 
from his home. 

The commuting provision, in fact, was de- 
veloped during the last Congress to accommo- 
date Oregon farm interests in preserving 
existing employment opportunities in agri- 
culture for children. And although the 
Oregon views were not expressed until after 
the child labor bill (S. 1123) had passed the 
Senate, you will recall that we became in- 
volved in the development of the commuter 
provision in the House, In view of this his- 
tory of the commuter provision, it appears 
rather paradoxical for the originators of the 
commuter provision to assert now that the 
provision discriminates against migrant 
children. 

3. The proposed Oregon Farm Bureau 
amendment that would allow a child of any 
age to work for limited periods under the 
supervision of an employer or his author- 
iged supervisor, or the direct supervision of 
his parents—would, in view of the known 
hazards incident to farm employment, seri- 
ously endanger children working in agri- 
culture, Aside from the known hazards 
of arduous child labor, there are other 
important considerations. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the recent bus accident in Pahokee, 
Fla., that took the lives of 27 migrants. 
About a dozen of the children under the age 
of 12 were drowned when the bus plunged 
into a canal alongside the road. One boy 
was only 4 years old. And while I realize 
that your State is one of the most progres- 
sive in regard to safe transportation, national 
policy considerations cannot be ignored. 

4. To protect children from injuries re- 
sulting from hazardous farmwork, S. 523 
provides that the Secretary of Labor can 
find and declare that certain farm occupa- 
tions are particularly hazardous to children 
under 18 years of age. Although data is not 
available on a national scale, the following 
table from California, showing the high per- 
centage of injuries among children between 
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ages of 16 and 18, indicates that this provi- 
sion is eminently realistic: 


Total 
under 18 
years 


Under | 16 to 17 
16 years 


Year 


Moreover, since modern farming uses many 
diverse harvest methods, such as high lad- 
ders, field packing, and conveyor-belt harvest 
operations, pesticides, mechanical devices, 
and power-driven machinery, the bill does 
not attempt to delineate what constitutes 


“hazardous employment.” Rather, it was 
considered far more practicable to provide 
the Secretary of Labor with flexibility in this 
regard. This flexibility is especially impor- 
tant in view of the great changes that occur 
almost daily in modern farming operations. 

In view of the well-documented need to 
protect young children from harmful child 
labor in agriculture, and the fact that S. 
523 has adopted some of the specific sugges- 
tions of farm employers, it is my Judgment 
that further amendments would not receive 
support when the bill is considered by the 
Senate. Moreover, given the limited cover- 
age of S. 523, I am reasonably certain that 
the farming community in Oregon will be 
able to adjust existing youth employment 
programs so that they will be able to operate 
within the framework of the child labor bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on June 
3, I received a letter from the Nyssa- 
Nampa District Beet Growers Associa- 
tion commenting upon the migratory 
labor bills, S. 521 through S. 529. I ask 
unanimous consent that this communica- 
tion be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nyssa-NaMpa DISTRICT 
BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Nyssa, Oreg., May 13, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Morse; Our association has 
reviewed S. 521 through S. 529 and submits 
the following as our viewpoint on this pro- 
posed legislation, 

S. 521, educational grants for migrants: 
The intended goal of this bill is most desir- 
able as the future welfare of the migrant 
population depends on an education pro- 
gram and the migrant's absorption in the 
general employment area. While we do not 
object to this bill we think at present the 
education program proposed is difficult of 
accomplishment as summer schools for mi- 
grant children, unless compulsory, would 
not be productive of students since from our 
experience the migrant family would not 
permit its children who can work in the field 
during the summer to attend school during 
the day, As to night education for children 
and adults, the migrants, after an exhausting 
day of work in the field, would not respond 
with enthusiasm to an evening session at 
school. On the subject of repayment of cost 
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to local districts for prorated cost of educa- 
tion of migrant children in free public grade 
and high schools, we believe the local areas 
should assume this obligation as the taxpay- 
ers in such areas are the direct beneficiaries 
of the efforts of the migrant laborers. In our 
areas of Oregon and Idaho the migrant 
children are accepted freely by the various 
school systems, as soon as they arrive, and 
they attend the schools until their departure, 
receiving the same educational opportuni- 
ties as the local children. 

S. 522, day child care: Our position is the 
same as previously mentioned. As long as 
the opportunity to work is available most 
migrant children will be working with their 
families and the very young are usually 
cared for by the mother or older daughter. 
From our experience with labor camps this 
arrangement seems to work very well. 

S. 523, child labor provisions, is objection- 
able as it imposes restrictions which are un- 
fair to the children for whom the protection 
is intended. First, children who are ambi- 
tious or willing enough to work in the fields 
should be given the opportunity to do so 
and migrant children should not be discrim- 
inated against with a 14-year restriction 
while local children are limited only to 12 
years. Another reason migrant children 
should not be restricted is that they usually 
are part of a family unit where the family is 
endeavoring to earn sufficient income to sus- 
tain it through periods of unemployment 
and any assistance the children can render 
maintains the well-being and self-respect of 
the family. The provisions of this bill would 
eliminate many local women who go out with 
their children to pick vegetables and fruit. 
Several examples brought to mind are the 
need for this type of labor during pea, bean, 
and strawberry harvest in Oregon, Idaho, and 
Washington. We believe that minors under 
18 years should be fully safeguarded from 
hazardous employment. 

S. 524, farm labor contractor and crew 
leader registration, will work an unneces- 
sary hardship on crew leaders with the finan- 
cial burden of the insurance requirement. 
Most of these men come to work areas as a 
family unit which consists of their immedi- 
ate family and close relations. Invariably 
members of a crew will travel in their own 
cars and in some instances the crew leader 
will come to the work area with his family 
and recruit the remainder of his crew from 
among migrants already arrived. These crew 
leaders do not usually earn substantial in- 
comes and in many instances will work with 
their crews, receiving their supervisory in- 
come as the only additional income. Re- 
quiring insurance coverage will not serve as 
a control over crew leaders but will only re- 
sult in an additional unnecessary expense 
to them. 

S. 525, National Advisory Council, is 
pointed in the right direction. 

S. 526, sanitary facilities, seems to call for 
an unn expenditure of Federal funds 
while our Government faces a severe deficit. 
There appears to be no need for money to be 
granted to States to provide sanitary facili- 
ties for migratory workers. We have nu- 
merous camps in our areas which have pro- 
vided adequate sanitary facilities for their 
migrant workers with improvements made 
annually. The cost of these facilities are 
borne by the farmer. Field facilities should 
not be provided by the State at the expense 
of the Federal Government or the taxpayer 
but should be provided by the individual 
farmer. 

S. 527, Farm Employment Service Act, is 
a burdensome, unworkable bill, as migrant 
labor is free labor which comes and goes 
as it desires. In this area hundreds of 
migrants travel from place to place at their 
own expense, without being recruited, and 
stay so long as work is available or until 
other pastures look greener. If the restric- 
tions of this bill are forced upon the farmers 
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they will be obliged to resort to complete 
mechanization, wherever possible, at the ex- 
pense of migrant labor which will thus be 
faced with unemployment. 

S. 528, Minimum wages: The aim of this 
bill if attained would have the same results 
as S. 527, the elimination of employment of 
many migrants. In this area farm labor, 
whether local or migrant, is receiving not 
less than $1 per hour with the range to $1.25 
per hour. On piecework in sugarbeet and 
potato crops some migrants earn $20 or 
more per day. 

S. 529, NLRB coverage: We oppose this bill 
as farmwork is so different from industrial 
work that agricultural labor would not be 
benefited by unionization. In many in- 
stances farmers will hire their labor on a 
yearly basis even though the need for such 
labor is not entirely necessary during many 
of the months outside the crop season. This 
employment is maintained on a compensa- 
tory basis since the farmhand is called upon 
to work long and odd hours during the 
growing season and he works short hours and 
light work during the off season. If the 
farmer is forced to live with unionization 
he would have to hire his labor only when 
needed. Furthermore with farmers produc- 
ing crops which require harvest within 
limited periods a strike could result in the 
complete loss of a crop and financial disaster 
to the nonfarming segment of the economy 
dependent on the farmers, as well as to the 
farmer. 

We are offering these remarks so you will 
have the benefit of the local farmers’ view- 
point. 

We hope you will support the extension 
of Public Law 78 without amendments. 

Thanks for the many courtesies you have 
extended to me in Washington and your 
interest in the dirt farmer. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM M. Carson, 
President. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, farm la- 
bor legislation—almost by definition—is 
controversial. Honest men of sincere 
conviction can be found on both sides of 
the issues. Conditions of work may dif- 
fer in different areas of the country so 
that what is felt in area A to be a ne- 
cessity, in area B may have far less im- 
portance attached to it. By and large, 
it is my judgment that Oregon farmers 
are good and conscientious employers. 
They are family farmers for the most 
part. Being fairly small operators, many 
of them actively engage in their field 
operations, working alongside their har- 
vest-time help. I suspect that, even as 
you and I, they dread the thought of 
legislation which might involve them in 
more paperwork. But, they are affected 
in their operations by this legislation, 
and that being so, they have the right 
to have their views presented to the Sen- 
ate, before the legislation is acted upon. 

As one of their representatives in the 
Congress, I feel that I have this obliga- 
tion to them. When the floor leader for 
the legislation presents it to the Senate, 
I am confident that he will do so force- 
fully and well. He has assured me that 
the subcommittee has weighed carefully 
the points, similar to those presented by 
my constituents, which were presented 
by other witnesses. It is my judgment 
that the Senate is ready to work its will 
in this area, to the end that the public 
good may be served. 

Mr. President, in order that I may not 
leave an incorrect impression of the mail 
I have received on this subject, I ask 
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unanimous consent that a letter dated 
May 24, 1963, which I have received from 
the Reverend Kent D. Lawrence, chair- 
man, Department of Migrant Ministry, 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Portland, Oreg., May 24, 1963. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to reaffirm 
the position I support for legislation rela- 
tive to migrant farm laborers which the 
Oregon Council of Churches Department of 
Migrant Ministry personnel has consistently 
taken in recent years. 

S. 521-9 and S. 981 and H.R. 4516-23 and 
H.R. 4558 represent a comprehensive program 
which would greatly help the migrant popu- 
lation. Even in Oregon, where State laws 
have done much to improve the situation, 
we find growers saying that the State should 
not require what the Federal Government 
does not require. 

I want to register disapproval of any out- 
right extension of Public Law 78. The use 
of bracero labor should be gradually elim- 
inated. 

Very truly yours, 
D. LAWRENCE, 
Chairman, Department of Migrant 
Ministry. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT CUBA? 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I believe 
that all of us are agreed that something 
must be done about Cuba. The question 
that confronts us is, What can be done, 
short of military invasion, that will help 
to restore freedom to the Cuban people 
and eliminate the menace of Castroite 
subversion in the hemisphere? 

This last April 25 to 27, Freedom House 
in collaboration with the Citizens Com- 
mittee for a Free Cuba, brought to- 
gether a group of experts at Ardsley-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., in an effort to find an 
answer to this question. This last Tues- 
day, Freedom House released to the press 
a 16-page summary of the discussion 
which took place at the conference. I 
consider this to be a document of such 
significance that I earnestly commend 
it to my colleagues, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have the text of this report 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The report found that, “the freeing of 
Cuba, not ultimately but soon, must be 
the aim of U.S. policy.” The document 
takes on all the more significance, in 
my opinion, because of the extraordinary 
caliber and balance of the list of par- 
ticipants in the Ardsley-on-Hudson 
conference. There were conservatives 
and liberals, Democrats and Republi- 
cans in the group. There was not a 
single member of the group whose name 
carries an extremist connotation; and 
the discussion at the conference was 
gratifyingly free of partisan rhetoric. 
On certain issues, as was inevitable, 
there were marked differences between 
the distinguished participants. What 
was remarkable, was that despite these 
differences the debate revealed an ex- 
traordinary degree of agreement on 
fundamentals. 
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I should like to read the concluding 
paragraphs of the section of the report 
entitled, “A Consensus for Action”: 


ferees tended to the view that the risks later 
will be more formidable than the risks now. 
Even on the assumption that time is inev- 
itably on our side, which we do not accept, 
one cannot be sanguine about a Sovietized 
Cuba that brings a large portion of the 
United States and the Western Hemisphere 
within easy range of Communist missiles 
and nuclear warheads. 

The conference was aware that the major 
premise of present policy is the assumption 
that action on Cuba must be delayed because 
of risks to our position elsewhere in the 
world. But the conferees were impressed by 
the fact that the U.S. position in October, 
far from provoking Communist adventures, 
forced the Soviet leaders to act with greater 
caution everywhere. In the context of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, American toughness 
justifies Khrushchev’s position of restraint, 
while any evidence that the United States 
is a “paper tiger” would strengthen Mao’s 
call for aggression. 

In any case, if choices must be made as to 
where we should take bold stands, Cuba is 
the most logical place. The Soviet Union has 
overextended itself geographically by reach- 
ing into the Caribbean. Of all the fronts 
on which we face each other, Cuba is mili- 
tarily Russia’s weakest, and our strongest. 
The only Russian chance for success in such 
a contest would be to convert the local con- 
flict into a general war—clearly too fearful 
a price for so small a prize. Moreover, mili- 
tary opinion considers the risk of general 
war in the near future relatively small be- 
cause the Kremlin knows that it could not 
win. The record already shows that the 
Soviets have almost always backed away 
from action that might lead to general war 
when the United States has taken a firm 
stand, as in Cuba last October and in Berlin 
since Khrushchev issued his original ulti- 
matum in November 1958. 

The risks of inaction, however, must be 
spelled out also in terms of the impact on 
the non-Communist world. There is the 
risk—indeed, almost a certainty—that in- 
action will encourage neutralism. If the 
United States can accommodate itself to the 
indefinite perpetuation of a Communist 
regime in Cuba, why should not the rest of 
Latin America? And the consequence will be 
a steady seepage of communism into the 
other islands of the Caribbean and the other 
Latin countries of the hemisphere. At the 
same time, in Europe and Asia, countries 
contiguous with the Iron Curtain will have 
every reason to ask: If the United States dare 
not uproot Communism from its own door- 
step, how can we expect it to risk anything 
on our behalf? 

The freeing of Cuba, not ultimately but 
soon, must be the aim of U.S. policy, imple- 
mented by a practical program of action. 

Mr. President, I consider the report of 
the Ardsley-on-Hudson conference, 
sponsored by Freedom House and the 
Citizens Committee for a Free Cuba, to 
be an example of the workings of de- 
mocracy at its best. Here were private 
citizens with a genuine concern over the 
course of hemispheric affairs, coming to- 
gether for the purpose of exploring one 
of the most critical problems which con- 
fronts our Government and attempting 
to share with their Government the 
problem of exploring and assessing alter- 
native solutions, 

Again I want to say that I hope my col- 
leagues will find the time to read this 
report in its entirety and to accord it the 
careful thought which it deserves. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the report printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHat CAN WE Do ABOUT CUBA? 
FOREWORD 


In October 1962 the world was shocked 
by the relevation that the Soviet Union had 
established a nuclear missile base in Cuba. 
The American people were virtually unani- 
mous in supporting the President’s decision 
to take prompt and effective action, regard- 
less of the risk, to force the withdrawal of 
Russian missiles and troops. 

The succession of events needs no re- 
counting here. What is significant is that, 
as of this writing, more than a half year 
has gone by and the task has not been com- 
pleted. In the meantime, relations between 
the U.S. Government and anti-Communist 
Cuban exiles have deteriorated rapidly, dim- 
ming hopes for an early overthrow of the 
Castro regime. It is urgent, therefore, for 
the American people to review what has hap- 
pened and to consider what ought now to be 
done. 

To help in this process, Freedom House 
invited a group of prominent individuals— 
seasoned observers and analysts—to meet 
at Gould House, New York University's con- 
ference center at Ardsley-on-Hudson, New 
York, April 25-27. The sessions were con- 
ducted in association with the Citizens Com- 
mittee for a Free Cuba. 

This report on the sessions was prepared 
by Freedom House; nothing in it is binding 
on any participants. The aim is to present 
the exchange of opinions among people rep- 
resenting different points of view, the airing 
of their proposals and the consensus which 
emerged from the deliberations. 

Freedom House expresses its gratitude to 
the busy men and women who put aside per- 
sonal interests to attend the conference. 
The list of participants is as follows: 

Mrs. Mariada Arensberg, executive director, 
Cuban Freedom Committee. 

Mr. William E. Barlow, ‘publisher, Vision 
magazine. 

Mr. Murray Baron, labor relations. 

Mr. Paul Bethel, editor, “Cuba Research 
Reports.” 

Mr. Leo Cherne, executive director, Re- 
search Institute of America. 

Mr. James Daniel, roving editor, Reader's 
Digest. 

Mr. Roscoe Drummond, columnist, New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

Mr. Christopher Emmet, chairman, Ameri- 
can Friends of the Captive Nations. 

Mr. George Field, executive director, Free- 
dom House. 

Miss Frances R. Grant, secretary general, 
Inter-American Association for Democracy 
and Freecom, 

Mr. Hal Hendrix, Latin America editor, 
Miami Daily News. 

Mr. William vanden Heuvel, president, 
International Rescue Committee. 

Mr. Daniel James, secretary, Citizens Com- 
mittee for a Free Cuba. 

Prof. Harry Kantor, Department of Politi- 
cal Science, University of Plorida. 

Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall (retired), mili- 
tary writer and syndicated columnist. 

Mr. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, syndicated col- 
umunist. 

Mr. William Patterson, business executive. 

iss Virginia Prewett, Latin American 
columnist, Washington News. 

Mr, John Richardson, Jr., president, Free 
Europe Committee. 

Mr. Leo Sauvage, New York correspondent, 
Le Figaro. 

Mr. John Smithies, consultant on Latin 
American Affairs. 

Mr. Gerald Steibel, Research Institute of 
America. 
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Dr. Sig Synnestveldt, Latin America spe- 
cialist, Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Prof, Frank Tannenbaum, School of In- 
ternational Affairs, Columbia University. 

Vice Admiral Charles Wellborn, Jr. (re- 
tired), Hudson Institute. 

Prof. A. Curtis Wilgus, director, School of 
Inter-American Studies, University of Flor- 
ida. 

Mr, Chester S. Williams, associate director, 
Freedom House. 

FOCUS ON A PROBLEM 

Americans are agreed that a Soviet Cuba 
is intolerable to the Western Hemisphere. 
The reasons bear upon our security and free- 
dom as well as the independence and in- 
tegrity of the other nations in this hemi- 
sphere. 

The facts about Castro and Communist 
Cuba are beyond debate: Six million people 
who won their freedom from Batista’s dic- 
tatorship found themselves betrayed into the 
hands of a new dictatorship. They are denied 
the right to vote, to speak, to publish—to 
think. More than 100,000 Cubans have been 
jailed for refusing to accept communism. 
Another 250,000 have fied, preferring exile 
to tyranny at home; 180,000 more are await- 
ing transportation and countless others 
dream of escaping from the terror. 

Cuba has become an overt Soviet satel- 
lite—the only one in the Americas. The 
Castro regime deliberately handed over the 
island to the Russian dictator and allowed it 
to be transformed into a launching pad for 
potential military aggression the 
United States and the other countries of the 
hemisphere. 

Present conditions do not suggest that the 
evil has been abated, much less eliminated. 
Even if we could be certain that every offen- 
sive military weapon has been removed from 
Cuba, we would still live in the presence of 
the 20th century’s most efficient offensive 

weapon—aggressive communism itself. This 
time bomb is still to be defused. 
Fundamental objectives 

American policy must rest on three ob- 
jectives: 

1. The elimination of the Soviet political 
and military base in Cuba; 

2. The halting of Castro-Communist sub- 
version, sabotage, and guerrilla warfare 
against Latin-American peoples; and 

3. The liberation of the Cuban nation from 
Castro's brutal police state. 

Americans will unite behind any program 
that gives hope of achieving these goals. 
But what would such a program be? 

Formulating it presents certain immediate 
difficulties. Public opinion, while it is clear 
on the basic objectives, does not have full 
access to the facts. The reasons are many. 
Some are founded in the requirements of 
security, some rest on theories of “strategy” 
that may or may not be sound. In the last 
analysis, however, whatever policy is adopted 
will require, for its success, the understand- 
ing of the American people and their whole- 
hearted support. Indeed, it is a function 
of alert citizenship to participate actively 
in the formulation of policies, even if it 
must do so on the basis of incomplete in- 
formation. 

The conference agenda 

The mechanics of the conference were 
designed to facilitate a full exchange of 
ideas, help clarify differences in approach 
and substance, and pave the way for the 
enunciation of areas of common agreement. 
The agenda was divided into three parts: 

1. What we know: The basic facts about 
the situation inside Cuba and among Cuban 
exiles, and the views of US. Government 
Officials and Congressmen as well as leaders 
of Latin American Republics. 

2. What we do not know and need to 
know: The difficulties of incomplete informa- 
tion about United States and Latin American 
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policies and programs. (Where possible, con- 
ferees filled in the gaps, clarified ambiguities 
and defined the areas of uncertainty.) 

8. Policy and actions: Judgments on ob- 
jectives and tactics, consensus on what Gov- 
ernment policy should be in the interests 
of the Nation, Latin America and the free 
world, alternative courses of action. 

The t of State had been invited 
to participate but found it necessary to de- 
cline because “pressure of problems relating 
to Cuba preclude attendance of officers of 
the stature which your seminar would merit.” 
The Department, however, supplied the con- 
ference with a statement for its guidance. 

In view of the consensus ultimately 
reached by the participants, the diversity of 
premises from which they started, is note- 
worthy. The diversities came out clearly in 
a formal opinion poll composed of 21 ques- 
tions formulated in the light of the first 
day's discussion. At the time the poll was 
taken, 25 participants were seated at the 
conference table. 

Some sense of the participants’ initial 
attitudes emerges from the rather even divi- 
sion on such questions as these: 

Does the administration believe that Rus- 
sian troops will leave Cuba? 

Has Washington reached a decision not to 
act except as it is presently acting? 

Does the tion believe that con- 
tinued economic pressure will topple Castro? 

Does the U.S. Government have a policy 
for liberation of Cuba? 

On the other hand, there was fairly close 
agreement on the following: 

That Castro’s regime can be toppled with- 
out U.S. military action and without an 
invasion. 

That the hit-and-run raids of the exiles 
were contributing to Castro’s difficulties. 

That raids not based on U.S. soil did not 
endanger the peace, 

To ascertain the political bias of the con- 
ferees, they were asked to express their atti- 
tudes toward the present administration on 
issues other than Cuba. Of the 25 partici- 
pants, 14 declared themselves friendly, 7 
said they were opposed, and 4 abstained. 
(For a full appreciation of both the temper 
and the substance of the conference, the poll 
is reproduced as Appendix II of this report.) 
In the judgment of Freedom House, it is 
worth study not only as a summary of the 
conferees’ views but as a reflection of the 
way qualified observers see America’s cur- 
rent Cuban posture. 


IN SEARCH OF A POLICY 


An American’s confrontation with the 
Cuban problem must begin with the ques- 
tion: What is our Government's policy? 

Since Castro took power in 1959, and espe- 
cially since the Bay of Pigs disaster in 1961, 
there have been many conflicts and contrasts 
between official pronouncement and actual 
performance. While no one doubts the ad- 
ministration’s desire to see Cuba liberated 
from the grip of communism, there is con- 
siderable concern that far less than an all-out 
effort is being made in the Caribbean to do 
anything about it. 


Troubling questions 


From their own specialized vantage points, 
the experts at the Freedom House conference 
raised these troubling questions: 

1. Is American Cuban policy geared to a 
negotiated accord with Khrushchev on the 
kind of Cuba with which the United States 
could “coexist”? If this is not contemplated, 
why the reluctance to make public the ex- 
change of messages and letters between the 
President and the Soviet Premier? The time 
seems overdue for a full disclosure of the 
agreements reached and the promises broken. 

2. Under present circumstances, is the ad- 
ministration reluctant to increase pressure on 
the Cuban regime? The east coast long- 
shoremen’s union has been boycotting Polish 
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and other satellite lines that use some of 
their ships in Cuban trade. Washington has 
been seeking to end the boycott. The ques- 
tion was asked: Why has there been no 
tough, ironclad ban on the shipment of 
American goods in any vessel of any line that 
trades with Cuba? At the present time, a 
watered-down regulation applies only to the 
individual ships that deliver goods to Cuban 
ports, and even violations of this weak 
measure are reportedly permitted. 

3. At a meeting in England, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., is said to have described the 
U.S. position on Cuba in these terms: The 
first objective is to clean up our own back- 
yard in Central and South America by vigor- 
ous implementation of the Alliance for 
Progress, meanwhile containing Communist 
Cuba. A second objective is to bring iso- 
lated Cuba back into the Organization of 
American States as a chastened, cooperating 
member. If this is an accurate reflection of 
U.S. policy and not just a personal view, 
how long does Washington think step No. 1 
will take before action can begin on step 
No. 2? 

4. Is it possible that the humanitarian 
mission of James Donovan, the lawyer who 
negotiated the release of the Bay of Pigs 
prisoners, has become something more? Is 
it also a cover for administration-approved 
negotiations with Castro, looking toward 
some kind of reconciliation, perhaps on the 
basis of a Tito-type arrangement for Cuba? 
Castro’s conspicuous entertainment of Don- 
ovan and his son in early April 1963 suggests 
that the Cuban dictator may be reaching for 
some kind of “accommodation” with the 
United States, since the October events may 
have convinced him that the Soviets are 
unwilling to risk much to support him. 

(Significantly, a television interview filmed 
on April 24 just before Castro’s departure 
for Russia, released after the Freedom House 
Conference had adjourned, lent credence to 
this assessment of Castro’s policy. Aware 
that he was addressing an American audi- 
ence, Castro expressed appreciation that the 
United States has “taken some steps in the 
way of peace” such as “the stopping of pirat- 
ical acts against Cuba.” He indicated that 
these steps might be the basis for better re- 
lations. “I have looked at such steps with 
good eyes,” he said, adding that the question 
of Soviet technicians in Cuba—‘‘who would 
fight with us against any aggressor”—might 
be the subject of a three-way discussion be- 
tween Cuba, the United States and the So- 
viet Union, and not just between the United 
States and the Soviet Union.) 

These uncertainties about the direction of 
American policy, whether well founded or 
not, are profoundly disturbing in and of 
themselves. They suggest that actually there 
may be no master plan and that we are 
merely improvising on this crucial cold war 
front. Certainly, a coherent policy and plan 
of action would have to begin with an evalua- 
tion of a whole series of basic relationships, 
including the following: 

1. The relation of the Cuban problem to 
the other cold war fronts. 

2. Cuba’s relation to the other Latin 
American countries. 

3. The relation of the United States to 
the other Latin American countries. 

4. Possible effects on the Sino-Russian 
conflict. 

5. The fear that action on Cuba may esca- 
late into global war. 

Specifically, clear-cut U.S. policies are 
needed in these areas: 

1. Exiles’ activities. 

2. Developments inside Cuba. 

3. Post-Castro Cuba. 

4. Current Russian presence in Cuba. 

Virtually all the discussion on Cuba re- 
volved around these issues. The following 
pages are an attempt to organize and inte- 
grate the observations. 
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Cuba and the other cold war fronts 

Communism’s conquest of Cuba must be 
viewed in the context of the worldwide 
expansionist drive conducted by the Krem- 
lin, which has already led to totalitarian 
control over a third of the human race. At 
this point in history, simple solutions are no 
longer possible. The problem of resisting 
Communist expansionism is growing more 
complex and less manageable all the time. 
Any plan of action in the Caribbean has to 
take into account conditions and potential 
developments around the globe. Since we 
have committed ourselves to the defense of 
allies in all the continents, our Cuban policy 
must be consistent with those commitments, 
or at least must avoid jeopardizing them. 

Participants in the Freedom House Con- 
ference saw this fact as a major preoccupa- 
tion in the thinking of those responsible 
for American policy. In an effort to define 
Washington’s current approach, several con- 
ferees used role-playing procedures to pre- 
sent what might be the views of high Gov- 
ernment officials. In substance, they said: 

“Our policy on Cuba must necessarily fit 
into the larger U.S. policy of defending the 
free world against communism while avoid- 
ing war. Where certain common interests 
are shared by the United States and the 
Soviet Union, we must press for an agree- 
ment with the Soviets. In this context, 
other problems may have priority—such as 
reconstituting the troika coalition in Laos 
to prevent a serious collapse that would 
have dire consequences for Vietnam, Indo- 
nesia, and others; the urgent need for con- 
cluding a nuclear test ban in Geneva; and 
preventing the military use of outer space. 
In such a framework Cuba is not the most 
pressing issue. We are concerned not only 
with restoring freedom to Cuba but also 
with maintaining and enlarging freedom in 
Berlin. A victory on any given front would 
hardly be worthwhile if the price turned 
out to be the loss of Berlin, Iran, Vietnam, 
or some other sector of the global struggle. 
What we do about Cuba may precipitate 
reactions elsewhere that could seriously in- 
jure our wider interests. 

“Nor can we forget the implications of 
the rift between Moscow and Peiping. At 
this juncture it would hardly be wise to 
increase the pressure on Khrushchev and 
possibly make him look worse than he did 
when we forced him to pack up his missiles 
and go home. The prospect of another such 
defeat might force him, for example, to 
move into Iran in order to salvage his al- 
ready shaky position as leader of the world 
Communist movement. 

“As realists, we know there is no auto- 
matic virtue in just doing something; con- 
sider the Bay of Pigs and the trouble we're 
having in Vietnam. And we have to take 
cognizance of the handicaps imposed by 
our very strength—the restraints on our 
freedom of action that flow from our giant 
size in comparison with the Cuban pigmy. 
Rough action would alienate world opinion. 
In any case, even our friends in Latin Amer- 
ica are opposed to what they call interven- 
tion. Certainly, the reaction during the 
Bay of Pigs misadventure demonstrates that 
a program of direct action by U.S. forces 
would be even less palatable than action 
by the Cuban freedom fighters—and that 
would be so despite a quick success and 
moderate casualties on both sides. 

“We are committed to getting Soviet 
troops out of Cuba as fast as possible. Some 
Sovietologists tell us we can probably do it 
more quickly by reducing, rather than in- 
creasing, the pressure on Khrushchev. 
Meanwhile, we are isolating Cuba from the 
rest of the hemisphere and discrediting its 
revolutionary image among Latin Ameri- 
cans. We are slowly strengthening our OAS 
allies and reinforcing their ability to main- 
tain internal security. Over the long haul, 
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we hope to achieve our goals through a 
successful Alliance for Progress. 

“Those who demand a commitment to im- 
mediate Cuban liberation are simply ig- 
noring the unacceptable risks that would 
be involved. After all, we have a commit- 
ment to the eventual liberation of Eastern 
Europe, but those who pledged in campaign 
speeches to make good on it soon found out 
that they couldn’t fulfill this promise with- 
out risking a global war. In 1956, Radio 
Free Europe and even the official Voice of 
America were criticized for having encour- 
aged the Hungarians to revolt under the 
misconception that outside help would be 
forthcoming. 

“The risks of precipitant action cannot be 
dismissed. To go to the brink and then be 
forced to retreat rather than accept the 
dreaded next step, would be disastrous, 
Even the political opposition which con- 
demns a policy of caution, does not advocate 
military action in Cuba. Its leaders have 
been quick to disavow the few who call for 
blockade and invasion.” 

Such is the point of view apparently pre- 
vailing in Washington, as the conferees 
reconstructed it. It represents the consid- 
erations that seem to trouble the adminis- 
tration as it picks its way across the heavily 
mined terrain of foreign policy. 

Opinion at the conference was predomi- 
nantly pessimistic that such consideration 
could get anywhere. As one participant put 
it: “The United States wants Cuba to be 
free, but does not want Cuba to become 
free. We are eager for the result that is 
sought; but we have no stomach for the ac- 
tions needed to achieve it.” Concededly, 
there was good reason during the first part 
of 1962 (before October) for U.S. officials 
to be apprehensive over the effect on Berlin, 
Laos, and Vietnam if this country challenged 
Soviet arms shipments to Cuba. The most 
significant aspects of the brilliantly executed 
confrontation in October-November, how- 
ever, was that it did not trigger Soviet ac- 
tions in Berlin or in other places where 
Soviet capability existed. 

The lesson of October-November confirms 
the thesis that action in the Caribbean 
ripples out to distant shores and sensitive 
regions. But even more important, it em- 
phasizes dramatically that indecisiveness in 
the Caribbean can have the most deleterious 
effects on our alliances, especially NATO and 
SEATO. Inaction on the Cuban front will 
only be taken to mean a U.S. unwillingness 
to run risks in defense of others. If the 
United States accepts Russian intrusion at 
its own doorstep, where the Soviet military 
posture is weakest, how can Europeans ex- 
pect the United States to risk nuclear devas- 
tation to repel a Soviet attack in Europe 
where Soviet military power is greatest? 

Indeed, American resistance to Soviet mili- 
tary penetration in the Caribbean is a pre- 
requisite to restraining the the Soviets from 
an adventure in West Berlin. Defend our 
interests close to home, and we reinforce 
rather than endanger our outposts in more 
distant places. Blur our purpose and com- 
mitment in our own hemisphere, sow confu- 
sion between words and deeds about Cuba, 
and we can only damage American objectives 
around the world. 

CUBA IN CONTEXT: LATIN AMERICA’S FUTURE 

Thoughtful observers are by now aware 
that Cuba is the Western Hemisphere base 
from which the Communist knife is aimed at 
the soft underbelly of the hemisphere—Latin 
America, A long history of economic and 
political errors has filled Central and South 
America with internal discontent, thus mak- 
ing it vulnerable to conquest by external 
forces. How many more Cubas can we sus- 
tain? 

Time is a vital factor. There are hopeful, 
prodemocratic forces at work, but they are 
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in a deadly race with the destructive, to- 
talitarian forces. Decisive to the outcome 
will be the length of time it takes to dislodge 
not only the Russian troops but communism 
itself from Cuba. The mere survival of the 
Castro regime is a factor of great importance. 
It strengthens the Communists in other Lat- 
in American countries and creates an image 
of Communist invincibility. It encourages 
the trend toward neutralism, already pro- 
nounced in some countries, with increasing 
numbers of Latin Americans saying, “If the 
United States is willing to tolerate or coexist 
with a Communist Cuba, why shouldn’t we?” 
It also encourages an equally dangerous 
trend toward extreme rightist dictatorship. 

The spawning of more neutralist or mili- 
tarist governments in Latin America, in re- 
action to the continued existence of the 
Castro regime in Cuba, can threaten the 
U.S. objectives of preserving and enlarging 
freedom. Coexistence, on the one hand, may 
lead to coalitions which ultimately produce 
one-party rule, while rightist dictatorship 
gives the Communists a moral pretext for 
carrying out their tactics of conspiracy and 
helps polarize public support in their 
direction. 

History does not operate in smooth uni- 
directional lines. Developments are the 
product of a given equilibrium between rival 
forces. The presence of Castroism, viewed as 
& temporary phenomenon, has generated 
some wholesome reactions in Latin America, 
which should not be dismissed. The delivery 
of Cuba to Khrushchev as a military base 
added considerably to the disenchantment 
of many Latin Americans who had originally 
considered Castro a genuine patriot fighting 
foreign economic exploitation. Even before 
October, Castro had paid some price for his 
betrayals—ranging from unfulfilled promises 
to hold elections to the public confession 
that he had been a Communist all along but 
had concealed the fact while seeking popular 
support. But now Soviet domination of 
Cuba has made it plain that Castroism is not 
a nationalist liberation movement, Politi- 
cal, labor, and business leaders, editors, in- 
tellectuals and students whose hostility to 
Batista’s dictatorship made them sympa- 
thetic to Castro, have been disabused. Mili- 
tary officers who might have been tempted 
to seek a deal with “the wave of the future” 
have been sobered by the purges and execu- 
tions that followed Castro's accession to 
power. 

The volatility of the poverty-stricken 
Latin American masses is another matter. 
It is difficult to predict the direction in which 
their pent-up resentments are likely to ex- 
plode in a period when old institutions are 
disintegrating and new claimants are de- 
manding power. Army takeovers, like those 
in Peru and Guatemala, are in the historical 
Latin American pattern. They are the tra- 
ditional response when power centers are 
threatened or when chaos seems imminent. 
To be sure, in some situations the military 
play a legitimate role in preventing a minor- 
ity from seizing power. But U.S. policy must 
take into account the fact that the Commu- 
nists often find oppressive rightist regimes 
more useful than liberal or anti-Communist 
leftist-governments. 

The ultimate success of the Alliance for 
Progress may hinge on whether Latin Amer- 
ica can be persuaded that Castro is not here 
to stay, and communism will not spread to 
other Latin republics. Unfortunately, the 
Communist challenge has not yet convinced 
a majority of the more conservative Latin 
Americans to accept the reforms essential to 
the success of the Alliance. The effect of 
that challenge has been, rather. to encourage 
a massive flight of capital from Latin Amer- 
ica and to discourage new investment there, 
thus contributing to further economic de- 
terioration and reducing the Alliance's 
chances of success. 
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American policy seems geared to the 
thesis that we can defeat communism by de- 
feating hunger, poverty and disease in Latin 
America, and that all we need is time to ac- 
complish the latter. The reality is that the 
attainment of a higher standard of living 
does not necessarily preclude communism, as 
demonstrated by the very case of Cuba, 
which before Castro was one of the two or 
three most advanced countries in Latin 
America. At bottom, we are engaged in a 
two-front struggle against both communism 
and poverty, at the same time. If com- 
munism remains in control of Cuba indefi- 
nitely, it will have proved its permanency in 
the Western Hemisphere before the reform 
battle can be won. On the other hand, the 
mere erasure of communism from Cuba 
would not, by itself, automatically insure 
orderly social and economic progress. 


U.S. relations with Latin America 


These considerations brought the confer- 
ees to an examination of American policy 
vis-a-vis the countries south of the border. 
Despite the fear of Communist expansion, 
Latin America still considers U.S. interven- 
tion an anathema, The question was 
whether this factor has not been given un- 
due weight, distorting our relations with 
Latin America generally. Oversensitivity to 
the charge of interventionism, based on 
fear of offending our friends, may now have 
reached the point where we are alienating 
support or weakening the hemisphere be- 
cause of our restraint. 

The conference members therefore dis- 
cussed these questions in the framework of 
concrete situations. For example: 

1. In 1947, the United States and Latin 
America joined in the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, more pop- 
ularly known as the Rio Treaty, which estab- 
lished a mutual security system, based on 
the formulation that an aggressive act 
against one is an aggressive act against all, 
to be met by economic, political and military 
sanctions. At Punta del Este in 1962—be- 
fore the Russian military base in Cuba was 
revealed—the United States pressed for 
strong resolutions, which were adopted by 
the Organization of American States, spe- 
cifically applying the Rio Treaty to the 
Sino-Soviet intrusion into the hemisphere. 
Why did not the United States rest a forth- 
right policy of eliminating the missile bases 
in Cuba on those OAS resolutions? Can the 
United States entertain the idea of deals 
with Khrushchey and/or Castro, involving 
coexistence with a sovietized Cuba or even 
a Titoist Cuba, without repudiating the Rio 
and Punta del Este positions and in effect the 
whole inter-American system? 

2. Since December 1962, according to re- 
liable reports, President Romulo Betancourt 
of Venezuela has wanted to go before the 
OAS to document the story of Castro- 
supported sabotage and terror against his 
country. The immediate objective would be 
to induce the five OAS members that still 
maintain relations with Cuba—Mexico, Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, Chile, and Bolivia—to end their 
ties. It is reported that the United States 
has been stalling off the Venezuelan action. 
If the reports are not true, the question re- 
mains whether the United States has been 
using its full influence to persuade the five to 
break relations. The issue is a practical one. 
If the five states permit Cuban embassies 
to operate in their countries, the subver- 
sion will spread throughout Latin America 
under the shelter of diplomatic immunity, 
and subversives trained in Cuba and the 
Soviet bloc will be free to undermine other 
nations. 

The fear of escalation 

Undoubtedly, much of American policy is 


based on genuine fears—not only the fear of 
consequences in other areas of the cold war, 
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or of the reactions in Latin American coun- 
tries, but also the fear that decisive action 
might escalate into a global, nuclear war. 
This is not an irrational fear, and it cannot 
lightly be dismissed. But it is precisely be- 
cause we are living in a world of risks that 
leadership is necessary. Whoever would give 
guidance to others must be capable of assess- 
ing the risks, and then of acting. In a risk- 
less world there would be no need for leader- 
ship. 

In his speech of October 22, 1962, President 
Kennedy said that the greater risk lay in 
not acting. He concluded that strong action 
involved the lesser risk. 

Whatever happens, the same task will re- 
main: To follow the line of the lesser, more 
manageable risk. In evaluating the hazards 
of weak versus strong action, the Freedom 
House conferees cited the following ques- 
tions as most relevant: 

1. To what extent will the risk of nuclear 
war increase with the passage of time, in 
view of the relative increase of Soviet nu- 
clear capabilities? 

2. What will be the effect of American 
vacillation in Cuba on other sensitive fronts 
of the cold war? 

3. What will be the worldwide psycho- 
logical impact of continued taunting propa- 
ganda by Castro and the Soviets? 

4. What are the probabilities that the 
Cuban Communist base will be used against 
us in the future under unpredictably 
changed circumstances? 

5. What will be the probable effectiveness 
of the Cuban Communist base in under- 
mining other Latin American governments, 
with a consequent spread of communism in 
the hemisphere? 

The net effect of examining such factors 
is to suggest that a simple policy of risk 
avoidance can lead only to the certainty of 
a worsening position for the United States. 
Indeed. it is more likely that an improve- 
ment of our position will occur only from a 
process of intelligent risk taking. 

This was demonstrated in the October 
confrontation. The administration took 
manageable risks rather than accept the cer- 
tainty that the nuclear balance would swing 
in Russia's direction and that Khrushchev’s 
capabilities for blackmail and attack would 
be increased by the presence of Soviet mis- 
siles in Cuba. Unfortunately, while it was 
clearly willing to take risks in order to ob- 
tain a Soviet pledge of an inspected with- 
drawal of the missiles, there was no willing- 
ness to take the risk of a followthrough. Is 
there any practical value in running risks to 
gain a pledge, and running no risks to en- 
force it? 

The fear of escalation, while it might logi- 
cally deter certain types of all-out action, 
has distorted the judgment of our decision- 
makers on more limited action and narrower 
sectors of strategy and tactics. 

U.S. policy on exile activity 

The conferees were especially troubled by 
the deterioration in the relations between 
the U.S. Government and the Cuban exiles, 
whose principal concern is to find ways and 
means of liberating their country. Does 
this development foreshadow an ultimate 
conflict between the freedom fighters’ objec- 
tive of liberation and an American policy of 
containment? This disturbing question un- 
derlays the discussion of American policy 
toward the Cuban exiles. 

Arguing that there has been no consisten- 
cy of purpose or action in our Government's 
relations with Cuban activists in exile, con- 
ferees cited these specific items: 

We can understand the legal and techni- 
cal reasons for withholding the use of U.S. 
territory as a base for launching raids against 
Cuba and against Soviet shipping bound for 
Havana. But why was it considered neces- 
sary to deprecate as “irresponsible, ineffec- 
tive and dangerous” the raids and supplying 
missions that originated outside the United 
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States? Is that not inconsistent with our 
official position that the Cubans themselves 
must get rid of the Castro dictatorship? Does 
it mean that the administration disapproves 
of the rebel action in the mountains and 
their use of sabotage against Castro? If we 
favor such action, can we expect the Cubans 
to proceed without our help and in the face 
of our public condemnation? In any case, 
what are anti-Castro Cubans in exile or in- 
side Cuba to conclude? 

Miro Cardona and his council had urged 
Cuban exiles to enlist in the U.S. Army for 
training. Thousands of young Cuban exiles, 
including many of the Bay of Pigs veterans, 
did so. Why? What official representations 
led them to believe that joining the U.S. 
Army would offer them the best way of fight- 
ing for a free Cuba? 

Reports of Central Intelligence Agency col- 
laboration with the exiles seem to suggest 
a conflict of policies and activities within the 
administration. Has CIA at times followed 
an independent line in conflict with that of 
the State Department? 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy appealed 
to the Cuban exiles to unite in one organiza- 
tion with which the U.S. Government could 
consult. Does this mean that the adminis- 
tration disapproves of CIA’s experiment in 
favoring certain Cuban factions which has 
merely increased the disunity? Does the 
Attorney General's statement look toward the 
recognition of a government in exile? 

The answers to these questions are un- 
certain, but they sustain the impression that 
American policy toward the Cuban exiles has 
lacked consistency and has not contributed 
toward their unity essential for the fight 
against Castro. 


POLICY ON POST-CASTRO CUBA 


American policy should not limit itself to 
the overthrow of Castro. The attitude of the 
United States toward the long-range future 
of Cuba is itself a major strategic element in 
the right to end the Communist regime. 

Discussion among the conferees revealed 
that little is known about the administra- 
tion’s orientation on this question. To be 
sure, it would be tactically unwise for the 
United States to appear to take any action 
imposing or supporting a specific type of 
regime. The very concept of democracy held 
by the United States prohibits such a course 
of action. Moreover, as a practical matter, 
any candidate selected by the United States 
to succeed Castro would be rejected by 
Cuban public opinion long before he reached 
Havana. 

Nevertheless, intelligent policy, used as a 
guide for action, must have some orientation 
on the possible alternatives that will be 
available, or probable, when Castro is driven 
from the scene. These possibilities, which 
American policy must take into account, in- 
clude: 

1. A Titoist Communist state in Cuba: 
There are indications that this result night 
be acceptable in certain American quarters. 
There appear to be some who even believe 
that a modus vivendi could be worked out 
with a Communist Castro if, like the early 
Tito, he breaks all ties with the Soviet 
Union and ceases to be a tool of its foreign 
and military policy. 

2. A democratic Socialist state: This would 
be a regime in the tradition of the Western 
Socialist parties which are anti-Communist 
but seek to resolve economic problems on 
the basis of government planning and con- 
trols. Pressure for such a form of govern- 
ment might grow inside Cuba after Castro 
is overthrown, the objective of the people 
being to retain certain welfare programs and 
socialized industries rather than restore a 
free enterprise economy. 

3. A liberal democracy: Another choice 
might be a social, economic, and political 
system resembling that of Western democ- 
racies in its fundamentals, but adapted to 
Cuban conditions. 
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It is conceivable that Cuban exiles in the 
United States could reconcile their differ- 
ences and join with the resistance forces 
inside Cuba to form a provisional govern- 
ment. Much would depend upon the com- 
position of the forces which topple Castro. 

American policy, of course, must not seek 
to impose any regime on Cuba as a substi- 
tute for the present one. The danger is that 
its actions in relation to the exiles in the 
United States will be interpreted as favoring ' 
or opposing one or more of the alternatives, 
when in fact no formal decision has been 
reached. The effect might then be to pro- 
duce exactly the opposite of the one we might 
ultimately find preferable. 


THE SOVIET PRESENCE IN CUBA 


Despite the political retreat by Khrushchev 
during the October-November crisis, there 
is no reason to believe that the Russian dic- 
tator has abandoned his hopes of maintain- 
ing a Soviet base only 90 miles from U.S. 
shores, That “fortress Cuba” is a military 
threat in the Western Hemisphere is beyond 
question: It is operating as the training 
ground for guerilla warfare against Latin 
American Republics and as a center for the 
spread of subversion, terror, and sabotage. 

The latest Soviet aim in Cuba is to use the 
island as a base for medium-range missiles 
which could completely circumvent U.S 
warning systems and keep a large part of 
the hemisphere and the United States under 
the constant threat of nuclear attack. (This 
subject has most recently been treated in 
the “Summary of Major Findings” on the 
Soviet buildup in Cuba by the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services, May 9, 
1963.) In the absence of verified and precise 
knowledge of the conditions inside Cuba, 
American policy must be predicated on the 
assumption that the danger is real and will 
persist. 

Other Soviet aims in Cuba have been 
achieved: 

1. Castro has been supplied with the latest 
weapons to fend off an invasion from with- 
out or an uprising of the people from within. 
What still remains is for the Russian ex- 
perts to train Cuban Communists in han- 
dling these weapons. According to some 
military opinion, this will take 4 to 6 years. 
The Castro regime argues that it has the 
right, as a sovereign power, to invite mili- 
tary assistance from a foreign country. 

2. Cuba has been converted into a Com- 
munist West Point for the training of officers 
intended to lead military attacks on existing 
regimes. The island will eventually be the 
arsenal of Latin American revolutions, from 
which swift military support can be given to 
the creation of “new Cubas.” 

3. With its 150 operational jet fighter- 
bombers, which have a substantial range, 
Cuba is in a position to control the air over 
a number of small, nearby countries. (It is 
reported that some policy makers in Wash- 
ington find comfort in the fact that all this 
lethal equipment is under the control of 
Soviet officers rather than the hard-core 
Castro Communists who incline toward the 
more reckless views of the Chinese.) 

American policy at the present time is 
focused, however, on the issue of the missile 
buildup in Cuba. There is little confidence 
that Khrushchev has actually carried out his 
pledge of last October-November. Russian 
credibility was completely destroyed by the 
fact that the prelude to the crisis was a 
direct face-to-face lie by Foreign Secretary 
Andrei Gromyko to President Kennedy on 
the very subject of missiles in Cuba. In the 
absence of on-site inspection, there can be 
no certainty that all the missiles and nuclear 
warheads have been removed. Some could 
have been installed in caves from which they 
can be fired with perhaps as great precision 
as missiles from an underwater Polaris. 
Moreover, the Soviet troops and technical ad- 
visers, even if we accept the lowest estimate 
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of their numbers, can accomplish significant 
secret preparations, partly protected by 
darkness, cloud formations, and other simi- 
lar impediments to aerial surveillance. 
After the Kremlin took such large risks to 
execute the buildup, one does not have to 
be of a suspicious nature to wonder what 
12,500 to 30,000 Russian military personnel 
would be doing in Cuba. 

Continuance of the status quo—the un- 
certainty about the missiles and the absolute 
certainty of the Soviet Army presence—ob- 
viously has strong implications about our 
global position and could lead to even more 
serious consequences than we have already 
suffered. Both President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy have categorically de- 
clared that a Communist base in this hem- 
isphere would never be tolerated. The fact 
that a Soviet base is now being tolerated 
can lead the enemy to the kind of miscal- 
culation that might be disastrous. A mis- 
reading of our equivocation could induce 
probing adventures elsewhere. Also, our ac- 
ceptance of the situation could be taken as 
some justification for the Chinese view that 
strong-arm methods do work in dealing with 
the “degenerate democracies.” 

But most serious of all, the continued 

ce of Soviet military forces in Cuba 
could provide the very spark that ignites a 
nuclear war, The United States has warned 
that it will not stand by and allow Soviet 
forces to quell an uprising in Cuba as they did 
in Hungary. Any incident—a barroom brawl 
with Soviet soldiers in Havana, a flareup of 
tempers over a child run down by a Soviet 
jeep—could lead to Russian shooting, even 
in self-defense. As long as Russian troops 
are in Cuba, peace is endangered by the 
possibility of an accident. Emotions in this 
country might well make it impossible for 
any administration to control the conse- 
quences, which could escalate into nuclear 
war. 

Precisely because the situation endangers 
peace, and because it threatens Khrushchey’s 
policy of coexistence, there is some leverage 
in persuading the Russians to withdraw. 
But this can be done only if the United 
States persists in applying pressure. 


A CONSENSUS FOR ACTION 


Readers of this report are aware of the 
diversity of views that were brought to the 
conference table at Gould House. Early in 
the proceedings, a formal opinion survey had 
made the conferees conscious of their differ- 
ences, the significance of which was explored 
thoroughly in the ensuing sessions. Ulti- 
mately, however, the incisive, and often 
pointed debate revealed an extraordinary 
amount of agreement on fundamentals. (A 
listing of alternatives will be found in ap- 
pendix I at the end of this report.) 

It should be underscored that the follow- 
ing effort to state a consensus is not in- 
tended to suggest unanimity on all its com- 
ponents, The task of formulating crucial 
policy is never really completed, and those 
who contribute to it render their greatest 
service by expressing dissents, probing for 
weaknesses and asserting their own personal 
insights. 


The lack of public information 


It was recognized that the implementation 
of policy may sometimes call for a withhold- 
ing of information when publication might 
automatically defeat the objective. But the 
conferees felt that the effect of current prac- 
tice was to hinder the formation of American 
public opinion rather than obstruct the 
enemy. Many participants indicated their 
belief that some kind of negotiations were 
being conducted off-the-record in the effort 
to balance the interests of one sector of West- 
ern defense against the interests of another. 

It was acknowledged that the President 
alone was in possession of the fullest body of 
information, while others who seek proposed 
courses of action must do so with less than 
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complete knowledge. In a free society the 
concerned citizen has no other alternative 
but to proceed on the basis of the limited 
information available. 

At the same time, it is a legitimate and 
essential demand on the part of the citizen 
that his Government clearly expound its 
policies and thus expose them to the whole- 
some influence of public debate. Such an 
exposition, to be constructive, must be con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of bipartisanship 
which has been missing from recent dis- 
cussions in which both parties have been 
seeking political advantage. A bipartisan 
approach, of course, cannot be invoked 
merely for the convenience of the party in 
power, any more than the difficulties created 
by our adversaries abroad may be properly 
used as ammunition in political campaigns. 
Nor should national debate be suspended by 
bipartisanship, the function of which is to 
nourish discussion by providing conditions 
favorable to intelligent appraisal. Certainly 
no political party has a right to utilize a pe- 
riod of great national anxiety and difficulty 
to further narrow party purposes. 

Every American who ventures to suggest 
@ policy on Cuba must recognize that there 
is an enormous difference between presenting 
the most intelligent critique of policy and 
actually carrying the awesome responsibility 
for the consequences. The effect of such 
awareness should be to temper forms of ex- 
pression but it should not reduce the per- 
sonal responsibility of the citizen to seek 
and advocate solutions for our national 
problem. 


Definition of the American commitment 


Both political parties seem to be united 
on the objective—freedom for Cuba. To 
carry out appropriate measures will call for 
a national unity such as prevailed in the 
October crisis, But we must be prepared 
for the fact that future measures will have 
to be more numerous, more involved, per- 
haps more onerous and surely less dramatic, 
requiring a longer period of application than 
the quarantine during the fall of 1962. Bi- 
partisan consultations are needed now to 
reach a broad, long-range understanding. 

This is possible, however, only if the ad- 
ministration recognizes that it is responsible 
for providing leadership in a national dis- 
cussion of the Cuban problem. It must sup- 
ply the needed facts and it must clearly ar- 
ticulate the country's objectives. 

No responsible American doubts the desire 
of the administration to see Cuba ultimately 
free and meanwhile to prevent Castro from 
spreading Communist dictatorship to other 
parts of the hemisphere. It can certainly 
be assumed that Washington is committed 
to eliminating the Soviet political and mili- 

base from Cuba eventually and to 
blocking Sino-Soviet ambitions in Latin 
America. What is needed is a commitment 
to urgent and immediate action, unambig- 
uously expressed to the Nation and the 
world. It is imperative that our people, our 
allies, and especially our enemies, clearly 
understand that this Government intends 
to use all its power to achieve the objective. 

All must know that we not only want to 
free Cuba but we are determined to help it 
become free—without undue delays. Any 
doubts on this score must be dispelled—for 
example, by publication of the correspond- 
ence between Khrushchev and the President 
during and following the October confronta- 
tion. So long as the record is withheld, 
there will be rumors and apprehensions, 
at home and abroad, about our Cuban com- 
mitment. There must be no gap between 
word and deed. 

Providing leadership 

Because the Cuban issue deserves high 
priority and as an evidence of the intention 
to act decisively, the administration must 
assign top national leadership to concentrate 
on this area of national concern. The ap- 
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pointment of an outstanding personality 
to a Federal post on Cuban or Latin American 
affairs will symbolize the importance we 
assign to the problem and should help to 
improve our performance. Arrangements 
should be made to call together Department 
of State personnel, both incumbent and 
retired, who know the problems and can com- 
municate effectively with our OAS allies to 
win support for U.S. policies and actions. 


The Alliance for Progress 


Thoughtful Americans support the Alliance 
for Progress. Experience demonstrates that 
the Communists cannot be defeated in their 
drive for world domination by purely defen- 
sive action or negative opposition. The jus- 
tification of the free world lies in its promise 
of a better life to the individual. For mil- 
lions of hungry, illiterate people, living in 
mud huts and doomed to early death, free- 
dom means, above all, a chance to work and 
live in dignity. Their yearning for escape 
from hardship makes them an easy prey for 
the demagog who holds out glittering pros- 
pects under communism. 

Every effort must be made, through the 
Alliance for Progress, to raise the living 
standards of Central and South America. 
But the program will succeed only if the 
people can see and feel the advances. Un- 
fortunately, so long as communism can use 
Cuba as a base for subversion, economic 
progress will be sabotaged by the Commu- 
nists, on the one hand, or strangled by right- 
ists who use the threat of communism to 
oppose essential reforms. Awareness of these 
obstacles should lead us to increase, not 
diminish, our zeal for strengthening the 
economies of our neighbors to the south. We 
must be prepared for an uphill struggle 
against reaction, corruption and commu- 
nism—all foes of an effective Alliance for 
Progress. 

But there may be an even more serious 
danger to the Alliance for Progress—our own 
illusion that it can succeed by itself. The 
Communists can destroy faster than others 
can build. The Alliance for Progress must 
therefore not be considered as a substitute 
for direct, militant opposition to commu- 
nism. It is but one of the weapons that 
must be brought into action. The Marshall 
plan did not really take hold until NATO 
provided a shield against the military threat 
of communism. So too the Alliance for 
Progress needs an alliance for freedom as a 
shield against Communist violence and 
sabotage. 

The achievement of progress in Latin 
America will require the development of lo- 
cal leaders, dedicated to freedom and capable 
of standing as “a wall of dedicated men” 
against the inroads of totalitarian tyranny. 
Theirs will be the task of combating the 
agents now being trained in Cuba and Russia. 
Even after the liberation of Cuba, Latin 
America will be confronted by a formidable 
disruptive force because of those who have 
already been taught Communist subversion 
and guerrilla warfare in Castro’s and Khru- 
shchev’s schools of revolution. They will be 
defeated only if the free world is defended by 
trained men who possess the skills of demo- 
cratic leadership. 

The activities of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress—such as the labor institutes now under- 
way—must be enlarged. The OAS should be 
encouraged to set up additional training cen- 
ters in democratic countries like Costa Rica 
and Venezuela, with U.S.-supported facili- 
ties and teachers. We must fight commu- 
nism with trained minds as well as good 
hearts. 

This need grows all the more urgent be- 
cause Communist attacks on the weak spots 
in Latin America increase the danger of a 
resort to military dictatorships like the 
Peralta junta in Guatemala. Such a trend 
would multiply our difficulties and jeopard- 
ize the cause of freedom. We cannot af- 
ford to be caught in the crossfire of a battle 
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between the extremists. To escape such a 
dilemma, we must take timely action in but- 
tressing a system of inter-American democ- 
racy. Our need is for knowledgeable leader- 
ship in all our embassies and agencies in the 
field as well as at the top. Only by putting 
our best men in strategic posts can we hope 
to handle the explosive situations if and 
when they occur. 


Aid to the Cuban exiles 


Cuba’s proudest hope is the resistance of 
its patriots to Communist domination. No 
act of the American Government should 
downgrade their courage; every pronounce- 
ment should aim to uplift the morale of 
freedom-loving Cubans everywhere. 

We have a considerable responsibility for 
helping the exiles to achieve unity in their 
own ranks. We injure such unity if we play 
favorites among factions. We must encour- 
age all groups to select responsible leaders 
with whom the U.S. Government can co- 
operate for the common cause. Through 
every possible channel, we must assist the 
organized underground inside Cuba, bring- 
ing to bear our extensive resources and 
experience. 

Exile and underground activity has many 
values. Not the least is the fact that it 
warns the Soviet interventionists that 
seizure of other men’s countries will bring 
inevitable retaliatory action. If Communists 
can promote phony wars of liberation, we 
can and should support real ones. 

The presence of Cuban refugees in the 
United States, now numbering about 250,000, 
presents us with a rare opportunity. These 
men and women are the only major groups 
of exiles since World War II who have any 
reasonable prospect of an early return to a 
liberated homeland. 

Cuba’s problems will not end with the 
overthrow of the Communists. If those 
problems are solved by a future democratic 
regime, a powerful blow will have been 
struck for liberation everywhere behind the 
Iron Curtain. Thus, we contribute to the 
oppressed people in Cuba and all the satel- 
lites when we provide special study oppor- 
tunities to the refugees now within our 
shores. By training them in the fields of 
democratic government, public administra- 
tion, industrial and agricultural manage- 
ment, defense, public safety and order, pub- 
lic education, we can lay the foundations for 
a wholesome future. 


THE TAKING OF RISKS 


Underlying the discussion of policy and 
action was the question: What risks are 
Americans willing to take in response to 
Communist expansionism and which policy 
is likely to minimize the risks? 

We are most in danger of Communist at- 
tack, whether from Peking or Moscow, when 
our indecision suggests fear, weakness, or in- 
eptness. We are safest when our adversary 
realizes that we are clear about our objec- 
tives and determined in pursuing them. 

Timing is, of course, a crucial factor in 
assessing risk. The Freedom House con- 
ferees tended to the view that the risks later 
will be more formidable than the risks now. 
Even on the assumption that time is in- 
evitably on our side, which we do not accept, 
one cannot be sanguine about a sovietized 
Cuba that brings a large portion of the 
United States and Western Hemisphere with- 
in easy range of Communist missiles and 
nuclear warheads. 

The conference was aware that the major 
premise of present policy is the assumption 
that action on Cuba must be delayed because 
of risks to our position elsewhere in the 
world. But the conferees were impressed by 
the fact that the U.S. position in October, 
far from provoking Communist adventures, 
forced the Soviet leaders to act with greater 
caution everywhere. In the context of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, American toughness 
justifies Khrushehev's position of restraint, 
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while any evidence that the United States 
is a “paper tiger” would strengthen Mao’s 
call for aggression. 

In any case, if choices must be made as to 
where we should take bold stands, Cuba is 
the most logical place. The Soviet Union 
has overextended itself geographically by 
reaching into the Caribbean. Of all the 
fronts on which we face each other, Cuba is 
militarily Russia’s weakest, and our strong- 
est. The only Russian chance for success in 
such a contest would be to convert the local 
conflict into a general war—clearly too fear- 
ful a price for so small a prize. Moreover, 
military opinion conside: s the risk of general 
war in the near future relatively small be- 
cause the Kremlin knows that it could not 
win. The record already shows that the 
Soviets have almost always backed away from 
action that might lead to general war when 
the United States has taken a firm stand, as 
in Cuba last October and in Berlin since 
Khrushchev issued his original ultimatum in 
November 1958. 

The risks of inaction, however, must be 
spelled out also in terms of the impact on 
the non-Communist world. There is the 
risk—indeed, almost a certainty—that inac- 
tion will encourage neutralism. If the United 
States can accommodate itself to the indef- 
inite perpetuation of a Communist regime in 
Cuba, why should not the rest of Latin 
America? And the consequence will be a 
steady seepage of communism into the other 
islands of the Caribbean and the other Latin 
countries of the hemisphere. At the same 
time, in Europe and Asia, countries contigu- 
ous with the Iron Curtain will have every 
reason to ask: If the United States dare not 
uproot communism from its own doorstep, 
how can we expect it to risk anything on our 
behalf? 

The freeing of Cuba, not ultimately but 
soon, must be the aim of U.S. policy imple- 
mented by a practical program of action. 
CONCLUSION; THE PEOPLE AND THE PRESIDENT 

The-men and women who assembled at 
the invitation of Freedom House were sym- 
pathetic to the heavy burden carried by 
the President of the United States and his 
advisers. Theirs is a fearsome responsibility 
in these days of civilization’s great dilemma. 

As we were meeting, Haiti became a close 
second in the Caribbean developments of 
deep concern to the United States. South- 
east Asia is engaging our attention and 
costing American lives. Berlin is always in 
the wings. The complexity of these inter- 
related problems must not be minimized 
by those who seek to be helpful in the 
finding of solutions. Our chosen leaders 
should be able to count on the cooperation 
of all Americans in the effort to solve the 
gigantic problems confronting the Nation 
and the world. And they have a duty to 
do all in their power to create a spirit of 
national unity that will prepare us for the 
crises ahead. 

Both the cooperation and the national 
unity can be achieved only if the people 
have access to relevant information, study 
every suggested solution, and develop a 
consensus for action. Our leaders must 
keep us informed of the facts and their 
plans for the future; we must keep our lead- 
ers informed of the people’s judgment and 
willingness to sacrifice. 

This is the discourse of democracy. Only 
through such an interchange between the 
people and their Government can America 
find the way toward freedom and peace in 
the difficult days ahead. 

APPENDIX I: A PANORAMA OF ALTERNATIVES 

From the vantage point of their own con- 
tact with the problems of Latin America and 
the cold war, the conferees attempted to 
formulate their personal conclusions within 
the framework of these parameters: 

1. Questions of high policy: (a) What do 
we regard as indispensable? (b) What is 
intolerable? 
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2. What costs and risks are acceptable in 
achieving our objectives? 

3. How much action, and what kind, is 
needed and feasible on the part of (a) the 
United States; (b) Cuban exiles; (c) the 
underground in Cuba; (d) the Organization 
of American States; (e) NATO? 

4. What mix of measures would be most 
effective, including (a) refugee training for 
service in a liberated Cuba; (b) propaganda 
and psychological warfare; (c) economic iso- 
lation of Cuba; (d) support of sabotage and 
rebel forces; (e) aid to insurrection; (f) 
para-military and military actions? 

Freedom House commends this formulation 
to other discussion groups as a helpful tool 
in studying one of our most urgent prob- 
lems. Its use in the sessions of this confer- 
ence proved profitable in laying out at least 
a partial list of alternative policies and ac- 
tion points. They are listed here, not as 
points advocated by the conference or even 
by the individuals who presented them but 
as evidences of the fact that a frank facing 
of our position reveals many directions—of 
varying merit, to be sure—in which we can 
go. Many of the proposals are contradictory 
in some respects or even mutually exclusive. 
They nevertheless help to illuminate the 
areas in which decisions must be made con- 
sciously rather than by default. 


TOP-LEVEL DECISIONS 
1. Insist as a basic premise that Castro- 
communism must go or be defeated. 


2. Seek to coexist with a Communist Cuba 
headed by Castro or some other ruler. 


HEMISPHERIC POLICY 


1. Reassert the Monroe Doctrine, or a 
modernized version. 

2. Announce U.S. support for all dedicated 
democrats who fight for freedom against 
dictatorship anywhere in the hemisphere. 

3. Proclaim a hemispherewide right of 
self-determination, accepting any demo- 
cratic decision on the form of government 
and social system so long as “human rights 
and fundamental freedoms” are observed. 

4. Help to organize a Latin American 
Treaty Organization (LATO) outside the 
OAS, which would welcome all nondictato- 
rial states willing to ally themselves for pur- 
poses of military defense after the pattern of 
NATO. (It is assumed that several of the 
larger Latin American States would be re- 
luctant to join, and that dictatorships like 
Haiti, Paraguay, etc., would be barred.) 

5. Rally nongovernmental organizations 
throughout the hemisphere, including busi- 
ness groups and labor unions, for freedom 
and social justice. 

6. Declare that the United States oppose 
Communist penetration but not revolution- 
ary social change in Latin America. 

DIRECT PRESSURE ON CUBA 

1. Assert a policy of collective measures 
against Cuba based on a rigorous implemen- 
tation of the Rio Treaty, the Bogota Pact, and 
the Punta del Este resolutions. 

2. Repeal or amend the U.S. Neutrality 
Acts. 

3. Organize a tight OAS embargo against 
trade, communications, and travel between 
member states and Cuba; any states reject- 
ing participation to forfeit U.S. aid. 

4. In cooperation with Venezuela, exert 
effective pressure on the five OAS members 
still maintaining diplomatic relations with 
Cuba to sever their ties. 

5. Withdraw U.S. recognition of the Castro 
government. 

6. Propose an OAS study of the steps 
deemed necessary to achieve the objective of 
a free Cuba. 

7. Impose comprehensive sanctions on 
shipping to include all vessels of any line 
that uses as much as one of its ships in the 
Cuban trade. 

8. Use preemptive buying to tighten the 
noose on Castro’s economy. 
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9. Press OAS to impose the same quaran- 
tine on Communist Cuba as it did on Tru- 
jillo’s Dominican Republic. 

10. Citizen groups in this country should 
cooperate with free Cuba committees in our 
sister republics. 

11. Press NATO countries to curtail the 
sale of any goods to the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries of the type being supplied to Cuba by 
the Communists. 

12. Quarantine Cuba against receiving any 
weapons, whether called offensive or de- 
fensive. 

13. Quarantine all shipments of petroleum 
to Cuba. 

14. Promote the organization of an OAS 
task force and prepare an OAS invasion force 
to be used as a last resort. 

AID TO ANTI-CASTRO CUBANS 

1, Arm and assist Cuban freedom fighters 
inside and outside of Cuba; encourage 
sabotage and raids. 

2. Help establish bases for Cuban rebels 
outside U.S. territory. 

3. Publicize the extent and character of 
current Cuban resistance. 

4. Launch a major propaganda effort 
through all media, calling for public support 
of a Radio Pree Cuba. 

5. In cooperation with Cuban exiles, start 
OAS work on “winning the peace” in a free 
Cu 


ba. 
6. Help to organize a Cuban government- 
in-exile. 
POST-CASTRO CUBA 
1. Create OAS machinery for governing 
liberated countries and conducting elections 
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under preplanned rules, to be available for 
action in Cuba, Haiti, and elsewhere. 

- 2. Provide opportunities for qualified Cuban 
refugees to receive advanced training in their 
fields and to conduct studies on problems 
they will face in a liberated Cuba. 

3. Prepare plans for the political, social, 
and economic future of a free Cuba. 

4. Declare that Cubans must and will 
choose their own form of government. 

REMOVING THE RUSSIANS 

1. Announce that the removal of Soviet 
troops from Cuba has first priority in Amer- 
ica’s agenda. 

2. Adopt a formal decision that Soviet 
troops and technicians must be repatriated 
within a stated time or face measures of 
expulsion. 

3. Impose an OAS quarantine or blockade 
if necessary to expel Soviet forces or bring 
down the Cuban Communist regime—any 
states rejecting participation to forfeit U.S. 
aid. 

4. Establish OAS teams to inspect all ships 
bound for Cuba. 

APPENDIX II: OPINION SURVEY ON CUBAN 

PoLicy 

The following questions were formulated 
by a subcommittee in the light of the first 
day’s discussion. Participants were gnarl 
to indicate their views by choosing am 
four possible replies: (1) Yes; (2) Qualified 
yes; (3) No; (4) Qualified no. The qualified 
replies were intended to indicate the respond- 
ent’s degree of conviction about his views. 
During the poll, 25 participants were present. 


Tabulation of responses 


Questions 


1. Has Washington reached an agreement with the U.8.S.R. on 
2. Is Washington interested in reaching an agreement ‘With the 

Hen . aa 
conania on a policy to bring down 


lieve that Russian troops will leave 


8. Is Washington fnll 
Castro in practical terms?. 
4. DS administration be! 


5. Has Washington | reached a decision not to act. except asitis 
„enot § Fim! ooo N ES S amie 


6. Does Was 


10. Can Castro’s regime 


(a) Without U.S. gee i let LO ae eee 


Yes Qualified | Absten- 
no 


tion 


Qualified| No 
yes 


(b. 
11. Do President Betancourt of Venezuela, former President 
=a gat of Costa Rica, and others want sterner U.S. action 


12. woutd id Brazil and Mexico be ready to sup 
13. Can Castro-Communist subversion in Latin 


rt such aetion? 

America be con- 
tained without action larger than presently exists 

14. Is — ys 8. Leon = ane widespread and organized internal 


r C: 

17. Did raids not based on U.S. soil endanger the peace? 
18. 5 sre administration count on or believe it can isolate 
19, Does the administration believe that continued economic 
pressure will topple Castro: 


20. Is Washington’s concern with nuclear raids— 


(a) A significant cause of inaetion 
(b) Or is it arationalization to su suppor its present policy? . 
icy of liberation of Cuba? 


21. Does the U.S. Government have a po! 


7 2 7 

17 5 0 0 3 

3 5 11 3 3 

5 7 8 — 4 

— 6 6 9 2 2 
Se Sete 1 1 20 2 1 
9 8 3 3 2 

1 5 13 4 2 

4 2 13 2 4 

5 10 n 3 0 1 
— EEL 21 1 0 0 3 
19 2 0 1 3 

4 13 2 1 5 

2 2 19 1 1 

0 7 12 2 4 

0 1 ul 4 9 

20 2 1 0 2 

1 2 18 1 3 

10 9 0 2 4 

4 6 9 4 2 

* 5 8 5 2 5 
8 7 2 2 6 

4 6 8 4 3 


e Cuba, how many in this room are friendly to the administration; or opposed to the administration? 
C0 E LCDI Te ENON R TNO 


FOREIGN AID AND THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 

the foreign aid program for next year is 

now being presented to the appropriate 

committees in the Senate and the House, 

the question of support for the foreign 
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aid program by the American public 
once again is being raised. Once again 
a good deal of mythology is being 
spawned about the unpopularity of the 
foreign aid program with the American 
public. And it is being circulated with- 
out any prior examination of the facts, 
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the facts about the American public’s 
true views on the program. 

In essence, unlike much of the con- 
ventional wisdom that has been peddled 
about the alleged unpopularity of the 
foreign aid program, there is clear evi- 
dence to indicate that foreign aid is now 
more popular than ever with the Ameri- 
can people. In fact, a recent Gallup poll 
indicated that popular support of the 
foreign aid program is at a high point 
for the entire 9-year period. How- 
ever, the poll also indicated that the 
American public is also gravely misin- 
formed about the facts of foreign aid. 
These facts relate to such basic matters 
as percentage of gross national product 
devoted to foreign aid, percentage of the 
Federal budget, and actual amounts. It 
is most important that supporters of 
foreign aid do a far better job in bring- 
ing these facts to the American people. 

In a recent speech before the National 
Conference on International Economic 
and Social Development, I have 
attempted to evaluate some of the salient 
factors about the American public's 
stand on foreign aid. I ask that the text 
of this speech be inserted into the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN AID AND THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


(Speech delivered by Senator Husert H. 
HUMPHREY before the National Conference 
on International Economic and Social De- 
velopment, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., May 29, 1963) 

Discussion about the foreign aid program 
this past 2 months has invariably centered 
around the Clay report. Some of this dis- 
cussion has been illuminating and helpful; 
much has been confused and harmful, 

One of the most misguided arguments 
raised in the discussion of the Clay report is 
that which contends that since the foreign 
aid program is more unpopular today than 
ever before, a critical report will only tend 
to increase the unpopularity of foreign aid 
among the American public. This argument 
is based on a fundamentally unsound prem- 
ise—that foreign aid is unpopular with the 
American people. On the question of the 
popularity of foreign aid, I should like to call 
attention to a recent Gallup poll released 
which indicated that, contrary to a wide- 
spread mythology, foreign aid is more popu- 
lar with the American public today than 
ever before. 

A study of a whole sequence of findings of 
ee Gallup polls from 1955 to 1963 shows 


Popular support of the foreign aid pro- 
gram is at a high point for the entire 9- 
year period. 

Today 58 percent of the American people 
record themselves as approving foreign aid, 
30 percent oppose, and 12 percent are neither 
for nor against it. 

There is no great variation between the 
different sections of the country: in the 
South 55 percent approve; East, 60 percent; 
Midwest, 58 percent; Far West, 59 percent. 

In recent years, despite the appropriation 
of about $4 billion annually, popular sup- 
port has not, as widely believed, been de- 
clining; voter approval has been going up 
and voter opposition has been going down. 

Despite this evidence of increasing pub- 
lic acceptance of and support for the foreign 
aid program, the myth is still widely circu- 
lated that foreign aid is more unpopular to- 
day than ever before. 

Indeed, this line appears to have become 
the “conventional wisdom” for journalists 
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writing on the problem of foreign aid. If 
the evidence cited from these Gallup polls 
is reliable, the American public may well be 
ahead of the Congress in its acceptance of 
the value of the foreign aid program. 

But if the American public is disposed to 
accept the foreign aid program, it is also 
clear that the public is very badly informed 
about it. The same Gallup poll revealed 
that most Americans believe that our foreign 
aid aj tion is much higher than $4 
billion, is a much larger percentage of the 
American gross national product than the 
actual 1 percent. Forty percent of the peo- 
ple polled think that foreign aid appro- 
priations represent over 10 percent of the 
national budget rather than the actual 5 
percent, More than 80 percent of the people 
did not know the approximate amount ap- 
propriated for foreign aid. 

What is more important than this igno- 
rance about the statistics of the foreign aid 
program is a widespread unawareness of 
what actually has been accomplished by the 
program—of the thousands of people that 
have been fed by the Food for Peace pro- 
gram, of the people who have received decent 
housing and health facilities, of the people 
who have seen new schools built and teach- 
ers trained to educate their children. There 
is a lack of awareness or the accomplish- 
ments of the foreign aid program in creating 
more viable economies by building dams, 
roads, and industries; by modernizing agri- 
cultural systems and aiding in the training 
of the public administrators and technicians 
needed to run a modern government and a 
modern economy. 

Samplings of American public opinion 
have indicated clearly that support for the 
foreign aid program increases in direct pro- 
portion to knowledge of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. Among those well informed on for- 
eign aid, support for the program was 40 
percent higher than among the uninformed. 
There is therefore a great opportunity and 
a great responsibility for a group like this 
to take the lead in informing the American 
public on the true record of the foreign aid 
program. A public that is not only recep- 
tive to foreign aid by well-informed on it 
will actively support those members of the 
Congress who take the lead in assuring ade- 
quate appropriations for foreign aid. 

In telling the story about foreign aid to 
the American public, you can draw upon a 
record of proven success. We have had four 
foreign aid programs that have achieved un- 
questionable success. The first was the most 
successful of all—the Marshall plan. Amer- 
icans know something about its success— 
and cannot resist the temptation to judge 
all later aid programs by the standard of 
success achieved by the Marshall plan. They 
fail to remember that this program aided the 
reconstruction of the war-ravaged economies 
of highly developed, highly skilled European 
nations which are radically different from 
underdeveloped countries of the southern 
half of the world. 

The second success in the field of foreign 
aid was the point four program which sent 
trained American technicians to all parts of 
the world. On two trips to Latin America 
during the past 2 years most of the people 
I spoke to referred to American foreign aid 
as “point four.” Point four was the pro- 
gram they remembered. 

The third success in the field of foreign 
aid has been the food-for-peace program. 
Through this program, millions of persons, 
both children and adults, have been able to 
share in America’s agricultural miracle. This 
success continues as the program expands. 
Today U.S. food is reaching an average of 
92 million people a day in more than 100 
countries throughout the world. 

A fourth success in foreign aid should be 
mentioned—even though it is only slightly 
more than a year old. I refer, of course, to 
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the Peace Corps—by any standard a smash- 
ing success. 

There are at least three striking character- 
istics which should be noted about the last 
of these three successful programs (point 
four, food for peace and the Peace Corps). 
All three of these involve the outlay of com- 
paratively small amounts of American dol- 
lars. All three have an immediate impact 
upon the recipient country. All three bene- 
fit the common people, rather than the elite 
group. Because they benefit the common 
people, they have been gratefully received. 

Although the record is mixed when we 
come to the area of long-range economic 
aid, there have been some notable successes 
here also. In Greece, Israel, and Taiwan, 
United States assistance has helped build 
strong economies that will soon be able to 
stand on their own. In India and Pakistan, 
American aid has contributed much to build- 
ing economies which, despite almost insuper- 
able obstacles, are flourishing, which provide 
the economic basis for the preservation of 
democracy on the Asian mainland. Here too 
is a record of solid success which the Ameri- 
can people should know about. 

One final program, which is undoubtedly 
the most important American effort in the 
foreign aid field today, is also beginning to 
show signs of success. I refer to the Alliance 
for Progress program for Latin America. It 
is not only the most important program as 
far as American foreign policy is concerned 
but it is also the program of greatest interest 
to the American public, the program which 
has more latent or active support from the 
public than any other foreign aid program 
in which the United States is involved. I 
say that, despite tremendous obstacles and 
temporary failures, there are indications that 
some successes are being recorded in Latin 
America. 

I learned something about the progress be- 
ing made on a trip last fall to the Caribbean 
area. I visited Venezuela, Panama, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, and 
Mexico. I visited gleaming new health cen- 
ters and was impressed by the simple drugs 
on hand. I saw hundreds of clean new 
houses, some of them priced to sell for less 
than $1,000 with monthly payments of less 
than $10. The Alianza has moved further 
in housing than in perhaps any other field; 
it is beginning to make a dent—but only a 
dent—in the appalling slums which fester 
in almost every Latin American city and in 
much of the countryside. I likewise saw 
dozens of new schools, many of them built 
with the donated labor of local residents 
using materials furnished by the national 
government and the Alianza. And I learned 
of an exciting new program which is making 
simple paperback textbooks available to all 
elementary schoolchildren at a cost of be- 
tween 10 and 15 cents per book. 

I visited land resettlement and rural hous- 
ing projects, indicating that agrarian reform 
is becoming a reality. The cooperative move- 
ment both on the farm and in the cities is 
spreading. I saw foreign private companies 
flourishing in Venezuela and Mexico. The 
administrative competence of many govern- 
ments has improved. 

I was favorably impressed with improve- 
ments in the work of the U.S. Information 
Agency; its activities seem to have a better 
sense of proportion and of priority. Progress 
has been made in Latin American universities 
in combating Communist student activity; 
more effort is still needed in this field. The 
Voice of America is better, but not yet as 
good as it ought to be, especially as regards 
its signal strength. Service to local broad- 
casters has been effectively strengthened. 

This is but a brief summary of some of 
the progress being made in Latin America 
today. I have spelled out my own views at 
length on the progress and problems of the 
Alliance in a report issued in March to the 
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Senate Appropriations and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees, and therefore will not ex- 
pand my views here. 

I do not wish to ignore the difficulties we 
face in Latin America. The problems con- 
fronting the Alliance are staggering—and 
will not be solved in a few years. There will 
continue to be bad news from Latin Amer- 
ica. But I would hope that the American 
public will hear the good news about Latin 
America as well as the bad. In the past, 
the headlines have regularly informed us of 
all the bad news. The good news, when it 
has been reported at all, is found on the bot- 
tom of page 28. This situation has im- 
proved some in the past year, but if the 
American public is to be fully informed on 
the successes of the Alliance program, it will 
require a great deal of hard work by peo- 
ple like yourselves. 

I am convinced that the American public 
has a special interest in the welfare of neigh- 
bors in this hemisphere. If they are con- 
vinced that our support of the Alliance 
program is achieving good results, they will 
continue to make the sacrifices needed to 
support this program. Quite candidly, it is 
not easy for a Member of Congress to support 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in southeast Asia. He may acquiesce 
on expenditures for in that area, 
but he knows full well that there is little 
active support back home for this program. 
But when it comes to Latin America, I be- 
lieve the situation is different. On pro- 
grams for this area, a Senator or Congress- 
man can count on widespread interest in and 
active support of the public. I know of few 
Congressmen who believe there is great polit- 
ical risk in supporting appropriations for the 
Alliance for Progress. American officials ad- 
ministering the foreign aid program, and 
groups like this one with a special interest 
in foreign aid should keep this in mind in 
their efforts to educate the public. There is 
not much mileage in talking about Laos 
when the real interest of the public is—and 
should be—in Brazil. If this is kept in mind, 
I am convinced that the Congress and the 
public will continue to support a foreign aid 
program commensurate with America’s re- 
sponsibilities as the chief defender of free- 
dom in the world today. 


BEAUTIES AND ATTRACTIONS OF 
WEST VIRGINIA PRAISED AND 
STATE'S CENTENNIAL ACTIVITY 
FEATURED IN JUNE ISSUE OF 
“FORD TIMES” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
1963 marks the 100th anniversary of 
West Virginia’s entry into the Union, 
the 35th to achieve statehood. During 
centennial 1963 citizens of the Mountain 
State are holding a wide variety of 
meaningful activities designed not only 
as a commemoration of the past, but as 
a reminder of the challenges of the fu- 
ture. Achievement in our rugged and 
beautiful home has been remarkable, but 
there yet remain testing problems which 
must be solved and difficult tasks which 
must be accomplished. 

Blessed with majestic mountains 
which rise above secluded and scenic 
valleys, quartered by rushing rivers and 
chill highland streams, and abounding 
in wildlife and game of virtually every 
description, West Virginia has become 
noted as a tourist haven and vacation- 
land. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that national magazines and newspaper 
travel editors have shown lively interest 
in the activities and attractions avail- 
able to visitors in West Virginia. This 
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has been especially apparent during the 
centennial. 

The June issue of Ford Times, pub- 
lished by the Ford Motor Co., features 
West Virginia in a series of three arti- 
cies, accompanied by colorful illustra- 
tions. 

The article entitled “100th Birthday 
Party for West Virginia” gives a brief 
account of the State’s entry into the 
Union, along with pertinent information 
on centennial programs. Wheeling's 
1,000 Acres of Fun” is the story of the 
founding and development of Oglebay 
Park, the large and inviting munici- 
pally owned recreation area at Wheeling, 
W. Va. Travelers will wish to read “West 
Virginia’s Vertical Vacationland”—ex- 
tolling the breathtaking beauty of the 
Allegheny Mountains and the Mononga- 
hela National Forest. 

Writers Charles Harper and Ned 
Moore are to be congratulated for the 
lucid and entertaining manner in which 
they have described the pleasures and 
educational experiences which await 
the visitor in West Virginia. Our citi- 
zens are gratified that such great num- 
bers of Americans traveled to West Vir- 
ginia each year, and we are especially 
hopeful that tourists will come in 1963 
so that they may share our sense of joy 
and pride in our centennial celebration. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that 
Members of the Congress, and citizens 
generally, will read the articles “100th 
Birthday Party for West Virginia,” 
„Wheeling's 1,000 Acres of Fun,“ and 
“West Virginia’s Vertical Vacationland,” 
in the June 1963 issue of Ford Times. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is 
closed. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS HOLDING 
RESERVE COMMISSIONS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
recently, the Scripps-Howard newspaper 
has evidenced an interest in the status 
of those Members of Congress who hold 
Reserve commissions in the various 
services, and having addressed myself to 
the legal aspect of this interest, I hold 
the thought that possibly my colleagues 
might be interested in a brief history 
and roster of the 9999th Air Reserve 
Squadron. 

During September of 1960, consider- 
able interest was expressed by reservists 
affiliated with the Congress in the es- 
tablishment of a training activity on the 
Hill to facilitate their participation in 
the Air Force Reserve program. After 
the air staffing of a summary concerning 
the above subject, concurrence was 
reached that an Air Reserve squadron 
should be activated. In December 1960, 
Continental Air Command was directed 
to implement the necessary actions to 
provide the proposed squadron. 

Channels of command were from 
Headquarters, USAF to CONAC with 
CONAC designating Headquarters Sec- 
ond Air Force Reserve Region, Andrews 
Air Force Base, as the monitoring agency 
for the administration, control and 
training of Hill Squadron. Within a 
week, the 9999th Air Reserve Squadron 
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was established by CONAC General Or- 
der No. 127. Prior to the establishment 
of the 9999th, it had been determined 
that the congressional reservists were 
unique inasmuch as they had mobiliza- 
tion day assignments pretty much across 
the United States so that they were un- 
able to actively train during the period 
that Congress was in session. The es- 
tablishment of this squadron was predi- 
cated on the fact that these reservists 
could receive a highly standardized 
training tailored to the professional lev- 
els of the group. Within this standard- 
ization there would be opportunity for 
the Secretary, Chief of Staff, Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff, major air commanders 
and others in key positions to present 
current information on the matters of 
both Air Force and congressional inter- 
est. These presentations were not lim- 
ited to the Air Force, but invitations 
were extended to other service chiefs and 
their deputies to visit and make presen- 
tations on the squadron training days. 
Further, other Government agencies 
were contacted and have appeared be- 
fore the squadron. 

The training gained by the reservists 
of the 9999th gives them a greater in- 
sight on the Air Force, its activities, con- 
cepts, and missions. Further, this in- 
sight enables the reservist to return to 
his mobilization assignment at the con- 
clusion of the congressional session and 
carry to those organizations information 
and experience that will immediately en- 
hance the training of the organization. 

Actual participation in the weekly re- 
serve meetings has never been limited to 
the 9999th members but has, addition- 
ally, been made available to others on 
congressional status that have an in- 
terest in a specific program, as well as 
visiting reservists. ‘This, of course, is 
done only within the limits and bounds 
of security clearance. 

The first meeting was held on Tues- 
day, January 17, 1961, in the New Senate 
Office Building and was attended by 23 
persons. The squadron now boasts a 
membership of 85 persons—38 assigned 
to the 9999th ARS, and 47 attached to the 
9999th for training with their mobiliza- 
tion assignment elsewhere. 

Membership is confined to people work- 
ing on the Hill for if it were thrown 
open we could easily have a membership 
of over 200. The interest shown in the 
squadron is attached to the following 
figures showing percentage of attend- 
ance for each of the years: In 1961, total 
percent attendance was approximately 
70; 1962, total percent attendance was 
approximately 65; 1963, as of June 4, 
approximately 71 percent attendance. 

The 38 members assigned to the 9999th 
ARS, 2 AFRR, CONAC are listed in ac- 
cordance with their rank as follows: 

Col. G. Ward Hobbs. 

Lt. Col. Alphonzo E. Bell, Jr. 

Lt. Col. James T. Breen. 

Lt. Col. John N. Dinsmore. 

Lt. Col. Peter H. Dominick. 

Lt. Col. O. Clark Fisher. 

Lt. Col. Gordon A. Nease. 

Lt. Col. John D. Stringer. 

Maj. James F. Battin. 

Maj. Orren Beaty, Jr. 

Maj. John P. Carlson. 

Maj. Geo. L. Milstead, Jr. 

Maj. Francis E. O'Gorman. 
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Maj. Neal E. Smith. 

Maj. Stanley R. Tupper. 
Maj. Basil L. Whitener. 
Capt. Robert C. Cantrell. 
Capt. Phillip J. Carlson. 
Capt. Geo. F. Cashman. 
Capt. Milton Eisenberg. 
Capt. Jack Golodner. 

Capt. Daniel A. Kavanaugh, 
Capt. Jimmy S. Konduros. 
Capt. Wiley S. Messick. 
Capt. John A. Murphy. 
Capt. Fernand J. St Germain. 
Capt. John F. Stroud, Jr. 
Capt. Paul A. Theis. 

Capt. Robert E. Waldron. 
Capt. Ira E. Whitlock. 

Ist. Lt. David L. Batt. 

ist. Lt. Wm. O. Billiter, Jr. 
Ist. Lt. Donald H. Brennan. 
ist Lt. Herbert M. Crane, Jr. 
ist Lt. John A. Knebel, Jr. 
ist Lt. Maurice C. Mackey, Jr. 
1st Lt. John B. Simpson, Jr. 
2d Lt. George M. Lusk. 


The 47 members attached to the 9999th 
ARS for training purposes are listed in 
accordance with their rank and mobili- 
zation assignment are as follows: 

SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE—LEGISLATIVE 

LIAISON OFFICE 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Smart. 

Col. Walter W. Jenkins. 

Col. Joe M. Kilgore. 

Col. Frank E. Moss. 

Col. Robert R. Poston, 

Col. Lyle O. Snader. 

Lt. Col. James T. Ashworth. 

Lt. Col. K. R. Harding. 

Lt. Col. Herbert M. Lineberger. 

Lt. Col, James R. Queen. 

Lt. Col. Vorley M. Rexroad. 

Lt. Col. John H. Simms. 

Maj. Cyril T. Bendorf. 

Maj. Frank M. Clark. 

Maj. Stuart P. French. 

Maj. Lewis G. Odom, Jr, 

Maj. Harry L. Wingate, Jr. 

Maj. James C. Wright, Jr. 

Capt. Joe E. Gonzales. 

Capt. Harry E. McAdams, 

Capt. Earl J. Morgan. 

Capt. T. A. Thompson. 
HEADQUARTERS USAF—JUDGE 

ERAL’S OFFICE 

Lt. Col. William P. Cochrane. 

Lt. Col. Rabert W. Hemphill. 

Lt. Col. Lawrence C. Merthan, 

Maj. Thomas L. Hughes. 

Capt. Thomas P. Kerester. 

HEADQUARTERS AIR FORCE SYSTEMS COMMAND 

Brig. Gen. Howard W. Cannon. 

Capt. William R. Seward. 

Capt. William Siegrist. 

First Lt. Robert H. Miller, Jr. 

HEADQUARTERS USAF—DCS/PERSONNEL OFFICE 

Maj. Gen, Barry Goldwater. 

Maj. Clement J. Zablocki. 

HEADQUARTERS USAF—AF CHIEF OF INTELLI- 
GENCE OFFICE 

Lt. Col. Eugene M. Emme. 

Lt. Col. Robert R. Smyers. 

Capt. Donald E. Lukens. 

HEADQUARTERS USAF—DCS/PLANS AND PRO- 
GRAMS OFFICE 

Col. Laurie C. Battle. 

Col. Hiram L. Fong. 

Lt. Col. Franklin J. Schupp. 

HEADQUARTERS USAF—DCS/MATERIEL OFFICE 

Col. Jack R. Miller. 

HEADQUARTERS USAF—DCS/OPERATIONS OFFICE 

Col. Fred L. McIntyre. 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Brig. Gen. William C. Lewis, Jr. 


ADVOCATE GEN- 
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AIR UNIVERSITY, MAXWELL AFB, ALA. 
Brig. Gen. John A. Lang, Jr. 

4500 AB WING, LANGLEY AFB, VA. 
Maj. Robert A. Muldonian. 


FOREIGN TECH. DIV., WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB, 
OHIO 


Capt. Eugene L. Krizek. 
1001ST AB WING, ANDREWS AFB, MD. 
Capt. Douglas W. Metz. 


1405 AB WING, HEADQUARTERS MATS, SCOTT AFB, 
ILL. 


Capt. John R. MacKenzie. 


At the weekly meetings an up-to-the- 
minute intelligence briefing is given by 
a representative of the Current Intel- 
ligence and Indications Center of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency. The balance 
of the weekly drills consists of a lecture 
by outstanding individuals in the serv- 
ices or connected with the services. A 
list of those people is as follows: 

1961 


Brig. Gen. Felix L. Vidal, organization of 
the squadron. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Eaton, Maj. Gen. Chester 
McCarty, and Maj. Gen. Winston Wilson, 
plans and policies of the Reserves Forces, 

Lt. Gen, William E. Hall, role of the Reserve 
program, 

Maj. Gen. Richard M. Montgomery, de- 
cisionmaking processes in the Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Edward J. Timberlake, Air Force 
personnel. 

Lt. Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Air Force logistics 
financial management improvement program. 

Col. H. F. Cruver, integrated military per- 
sonnel incentive program. 

Brig. Gen. Robert C. Richardson spoke on 
three different occasions: Future concepts 
and commitments; concepts of general war 
and deterrence; and U.S. Air Force long-range 
plans and concepts. 

Maj. J. E. Kayhill, airman officer retention. 

Hon. Eugene M. Zuckert, Air Force pro- 


gram. 
Maj. Gen. A. M. Minton, missile site con- 
struction. 
Maj. Gen. C. K. Niess, space medicine. 
Maj. Gen. V. R. Haugen, Dyna-Soar space- 


Brig. Gen, Jerry Page, Air Force limited war 
capabilities. 

Gen. Curtis E. LaMay, jobs that confront 
us in the Air Force. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, state of the Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Bruce Holloway, space and na- 
tional security. 

Lt. Gen. T. H. Landon, Maj. Gen. E. S. 
Ligon, management of Air Force human re- 
sources. 

Maj. Gen. James V. Edmundson, officer 
production through Air Force Academy and 
ROTO 


Maj. Gen. E. S. Ligon, officer grade limita- 
tion act II; and on another occasion he 
spoke on “Personnel programing and reten- 
tion.” 

Col. John P. Lisack, changing require- 
ments in the Air Force officer structure. 

Maj. Gen. William S. Stone, Air Force 
Academy. 

Maj. Goni: Frank M. Bogart and Col. D. L. 
Crow, Air Force budget. 

Lt. Gen. Joe W. Kelly, Military Air Trans- 
port Service. 

Mr. Herman Kahn (Rand Corp.), relation- 
ships between strategy weapons and choice 
of targets. 

Col. David Miller, Air Force nuclear weap- 
ons program. 

1962 

Gen. Frederic H. Smith, Jr., future of the 

Air Force, 
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Lt. Gen. Frank A. Bogart and Col. Duward 
Crow, program package concept. 

Brig. Gen, A. N. Williams, sublimited war- 
fare. 

Lt. Gen. James Ferguson, Air Force space 
program. 

Col. David C. Jones, RS-70 employment 
concept. 

Lt. Gen. E. J. Timberlake, Air Force per- 
sonnel program. 

Gen. B. A. Schriever, management trends. 

Maj. Gen. A. M. Minton, ballistic missiles 
construction program. 

Maj. Gen. M. C. Demler, advanced technol- 
ogy program. 

Col. Jack L. Tueller, Polaris missile. 

Brig. Gen. Jerry D. Page, results of Air 
Force war games, and again on Air Force 
intercontinental ballistic missiles program. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth Bergquist, Air Force 
Communications Service. 

Maj. John C. Toomay, satellite detection 
and tracking. 

Col, O. P. Thorne, Air Force nuclear testing 
program. 

Maj. Gen. Daniel E. Hooks, basic research. 

Col. G. Ward Hobbs, Washington Interna- 
tional Airport program. 

Brig. Gen. Irving L. Branch, mission of 
Air Force Flight Test Center. 

Brig. Gen. Marion C. Smith, ranges and 
space. 

Brig. Gen. Jamie Gough, Air Force counter- 
insurgency operations. 

Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., Tactical Air 
Command. 

Adm. Geo. W. Anderson, Jr., naval opera- 
tions. 

Dr. Knox Milsaps and Col. Robt. Fontana, 
aerospace research, 

Maj. Gen. Osmond J. Ritland and Mr. D.D. 
Wyatt, manned space flights. 

Brig. Gen. J. E. Thomas, Allied Command 
Europe. 

Gen. Geo. H. Decker, Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Army. 

Dr. Theodore Taylor, ORION project, 

Lt. Gen. Wm. S. Stone, personnel pro- 
grams. 

1963 


Gen. B. A. Schriever and Col. Raymond 8. 
Sleeper, foreign technology. 

Col. Walter P. Glover and Col. Theodore 
S. Coberly, aeronautical systems. 

Col. Gene Romig, Air Force space program. 

Col. Robert H. Service, command control 
and communications, 

Maj. Gen, Ralph A. Palladino,.overall Re- 
serve program. 

Lt. Gen. E. J. Timberlake, CONAC'’s role in 
overall defense. 

Col. Leo E. Benade, proposals for military 
compensation. 

Gen. Paul D. Adams, STRICOM. 

Hon. Eugene M. Zuckert. 

Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, current 
status of Alr National Guard. 

Gen. David M. Shoup, the Marine Corps. 

Maj. Gen. H. G. Thorne, Jr., personnel 
planning. 

Brig. Gen. Irving L. Branch and Col, 
Charles E. Yeager, aerospace research pilot 
training program. 

Mr. Najeeb E. Halaby, Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

Maj. Gen, Otto Glasser, electronic systems. 

Brig. Gen. Gilbert Pritchard, COIN, 

Lt. Gen. Harvey T. Alness, Maj. Gen. Nils 
O. Ohman, weapons systems. 

Col. Thomas W. Wolfe, 
Marshal Sokolovskil's book, 
Strategy.” 

Maj. Sherman S. Reed, Air Force Reserve 
records. 


In addition to the regularly scheduled 
weekly Tuesday meetings, interesting 
and varied field trips, both domestic and 
foreign, were conducted. In 1961, visits 


translation of 
“Soviet Military 
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were made to Strategic Air Command 
Headquarters, Offutt Air Force Base, 
Nebr.; Tactical Air Command Head- 
quarters, Langley Air Force Base, Va,; 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., and Fort Bragg, 
N.C., to observe Operation Swift Strike. 
Arrangements were made for members 
to complete their 2-week active duty 
training on one of four trips abroad: 
First, Hong Kong, Japan, Philippines, 
Thailand, and Alaska; second, New- 
foundland, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain; third, Newfoundland, Germany, 
France, Italy, Greece, and Spain; fourth, 
Newfoundland, Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
Iran, Libya, Spain, and the Azores. All 
of these trips were made on a space- and 
aircraft-available basis. 

In 1962, the squadron made one field 
trip where they visited Deputy Chief Air 
Systems, Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
and Nellis Air Force Base, Another 
tour was conducted at NORAD Head- 
quarters and the Air Force Academy. 
In June, a trip was made to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., where an inspection was made 
of the aircraft carrier Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The 2-week active duty 
tour consisted of visits to the following 
locations: Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla.; Randolph 
Air Force Base, Tex.; Mexico City, Mexi- 
co; Albrook Air Force Base, Panama 
Canal Zone; Ramey Air Force Base, 
Puerto Rico, and Guantánamo. 

This year, there have been two field 
trips; one to view an airborne exercise 
at Fort Bragg, N.C.; and another to Luke 
Air Force Base, Ariz. Plans for the 2- 
week active duty training tour have not 
been finalized. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was appointed along with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], to serve on the Board of Visitors 
to the Air Force Academy. 

The Board of Visitors met May 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 of this year. While this does not 
constitute the formal report which will 
be forthcoming from the president of the 
Board—the former Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, General White—I should like 
to make my colleagues aware of some of 
the things that transpired during that 
meeting and make a short report on the 
Academy itself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recorp at this 
point a list of the members of the Board 
of Visitors to the Air Force Academy. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

BOARD or VISITORS, U.S. Arr FORCE ACADEMY 
APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT 


Three years effective 1961 
Hon. James H. Douglas, former Secretary 
of the Air Force, Chicago, III. 
Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Three years effective 1962 
Dr. Pred H. Harrington, president, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Dr. Payson S. Wild, dean of faculties, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 


1963 


Three years effective 1963 
Mr. John Lawrence, chairman of the board, 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
Gen. Thomas D. White, former Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Air Force, Washington, D.C. 
APPOINTED BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 
Senator Barry M. GOLDWATER, of Arizona; 
Senator Spessarp L. HOLLAND, of Florida; 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. 
APPOINTED BY THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
Representative J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, Third 
District of Colorado. 
Representative JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., Fourth 
District of Georgia. 
Representative MELVIN R. Lamp, Seventh 
District of Wisconsin. 
Representative Byron G. Rocers, First Dis- 
trict of Colorado. 
REPRESENTING THE CHAIRMAN, SENATE ARMED 
SERVICES COMMITTEE 
Senator Howarp W. Cannon, of Nevada. 
REPRESENTING THE CHAIRMAN, HOUSE ARMED 
SERVICES COMMITTEE 
Representative L. MENDEL Rivers, First Dis- 
trict of South Carolina. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a fact sheet giving 
the mission, the cadet strength, the per- 
manent party strength, and other inter- 
esting factors. 

There being no objection, the fact sheet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Mission (AFR 23-23, Dec. 4, 1959): 
The Academy provides instruction, experi- 
ence, and motivation to each cadet so that 
he will graduate with the knowledge, char- 
acter, and qualities of leadership essential to 
his progressive development as a career of- 
ficer in the U.S. Air Force. 

Cadet strength: Full strength July 1, 1962, 
2,519 (includes 4 foreign cadets). Current 
cadet strength, 2,336. 

Permanent party strength: 


Total (as of April 777222 3, 293 
Construction cost: 
$140, 986, 000 
139, 183, 084 
1, 802, 916 
Facility occupied: August 29, 1958. 
O. & M. Budget, fiscal year 1963: $15,- 


Area: Acres 
VX a ey 17, 762 
Parish memorial 60 
Farish memorial (to be acquired 

UES) RE SSR S Gees Se 

6777 17, 862 

Family quarters: 

e ccs cn ewd cone 

Appropriated 

TTT 
C 

Roads: 
muess paved iz tobe wek eee wees vesak 75 
Miles unpaved_..........-...--.--... 14 
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Airman facilities: 
Dormitories 3 
Rooms 120 
TA T—. 3 
Prep school data: 
Students entered summer 1962 160 
Students current strengt 138 
Graduates, 1962 class 138 
Appointments to Academies. 99 


UE ey | eS a ee eae So 4 


(Prep school students also have joint usage 
of the airmen dining hall and all communi- 
ty center facilities.) 

Stock fund data: 

Fiscal year 1962 


Commissary yearly sales $3, 185, 522. 20 
Cadet sales store sales 74, 810. 64 
Clothing sales store sales 1,306, 775. 00 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, all 
Members of Congress have the privilege 
of nominating cadets for the various 
military academies; and, of course, the 
Air Force Academy is one of these. How 
we do this varies from coast to coast. 
I was interested, during my visit to the 
Academy, in the results obtained by the 
various methods. 

So that my colleagues may get a better 
insight into this matter, I asked Maj. 
Gen. Robert H. Warren, who is the Su- 
perintendent of the Air Force Academy, 
to address a letter to me giving an analy- 
sis of the success of cadets who had been 
named as principal candidates compared 
to cadets who had one appointment in 
a competitive nomination list. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter, giving that comparison, be made 
a part of the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, 
U.S. Am Force ACADEMY, 
Colorado, May 24, 1963. 
Hon. Barry M. GOLDWATER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GOLDWATER: During the 
meeting of the Board of Visitors you asked 
for an analysis of the success of cadets who 
had been named as principal candidates com- 
pared to cadets who won appointment in a 
competitive nomination list. The attached 
table makes several such comparisons. 

In the current freshmen, sophomore, and 
junior classes there were 1,002 cadets who 
won appointments by competitive congres- 
sional nominations, while 555 received ap- 
pointments as a result of nomination as 
principals or numbered alternates. In every 
respect in which we have been able to make 
comparisons, the competitive appointees as 
a group have proven superior to the group 
of named principal and alternate appointees. 

The differences in percentages in the at- 
tached table are, I believe, of greater prac- 
tical significance than might appear at first 
glance. The 5-percent difference in attrition 
rates means that a cadet class of 800 selected 
entirely by the principal-alternate system 
would have 40 fewer graduates than one se- 
lected completely by the competitive system. 
Or, put another way, the attrition rate 
among competitive appointees has been one- 
fifth smaller than the attrition rate among 
principals and principal-alternates. 

When it comes to proportions of cadets 
recognized by my office for excellence in 
both academics and military performance, 
difference between the two groups is again 
only 5 percent. The fact is that the propor- 
tion of top-level cadets in the competitive 
appointee group is nearly twice the propor- 
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tion of top-level cadets in the principal and 
principal-alternate appointee group. 

There is ample reason to believe that cadet 
attrition would be less and general cadet 
quality would increase if more nomination 
lists were competitive. In 106 principal- 
alternate lists this year, the candidate offered 
the appointment had lower score totals than 
others. That is, in each of 106 lists a differ- 
ent candidate, one who showed evidence of 
better abilities and preparation, would have 
been selected had the Member of Congress 
named his candidates without stating his 
preference, 

Your interest in these comparisons is much 
appreciated. If there are additional data 
which would be of concern to you and which 
we may provide, please ask. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT H. WARREN, 
Major General, USAF, Superintendent. 


Comparison of principal and competitive 
congressional appointees (classes of 1964, 
1965, and 1966) 

Cadets by Cadets by 
competitive principal 


nomina- nomina- 
tion tion 

Number admitted 1, 002 555 

Attrition (percent) 22 27 
Dean’s list—academic hon- 

ors (percent 34 27 
Commandant’s list—mil- 

itary honors (percent) 20 14 
Superintendent’s list—over- 

all merit (percent 11 6 


Mr. GOLDWATER. The record will 
show that the cadets who entered the 
Academy by competitive nomination do 
better in this Academy than do those 
who entered by principal nomination. 

This is information which my col- 
leagues can obtain from the Superin- 
tendent of the Academy. I assure them 
that such information would be of great 
value to them in evaluating the educa- 
tional opportunities in their own States. 
It is a comparison of the cadets from 
each State with the general corps. Of 
course, this information will not be given 
to a Senator who comes from another 
State. I suggest, however, after reading 
the record made by Arizona candidates, 
that my colleagues in the Senate might 
want to get this list from the Air Force 
Academy. 

It is interesting to note that Arizona’s 
cadets have done better than the aver- 
age, and I am very proud of this fact. It 
points up to the fact that Arizona’s edu- 
cational opportunities are well above the 
average. 

So that my colleagues may see this as 
a sample and be guided by it, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the statement be 
placed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ARIZONA CANDIDATES FOR THE AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY CLASS OF 1966 

During the selection cycle for the Air Force 
Academy's class of 1966, 33 candidates were 
nominated by Members of Congress from 
your State. Of these 33, 23 or 69 percent 
completed all selection tests; 16 of the 33 or 
48 percent were fully qualified. Two of the 
qualified candidates declined appointments 
offered them. 

In the following table, quartile scores on 
four selection measures for the 23 candidates 
from your State who completed all tests are 
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compared with quartile scores for all 4,210 
congressional candidates completing all tests 


Additional Information on all candidates 
is provided in attachment 2, which also gives 
a brief description of the nature and utility 
of these selection measures, and explains the 
quartile statistics. The middle quartile is 


most promising one is not sur- 
prising since it was selected from a very ca- 
pable group of candidates, probably the best 
group of candidates to apply for admission 
to the since it began operation in 
1955. Of 751 new cadets, 719, or over 95 per- 


This year, Members of Congress nominated 
a total of 5,359 candidates, 24 fewer than 
were nominated last year. However, of these 
5.359 individuals, 2,314, or 43 percent, com- 
pleted all tests and were fully qualified; this 
was a definite improvement over the 2,103 
(39 percent) who were fully qualified last 
year. This year, 1,896 other candidates, or 35 
percent, took all selection tests but failed to 
qualify on one or more measures; last year 
2,049 congressional candidates (38 percent) 
completed all tests but were disqualified on 
one or more. This year 21 percent failed to 
complete all the required selection tests; last 
ee ee ˙*ù oe ee 

In discussing the quality of candidates we 
‘would like to be able to present information 
on all candidates. However, the absence of 
some test scores for many candidates causes 
us to limit the presentation of selection data 
to the 4,210 congressional candidates who 
completed all tests. For comparison pur- 
poses, similar score data are presented on 
the 751 new cadets of the class of 1966. Al- 
though many different tests and measures 
are used in cadet selection, the data are lim- 
ited to four average scores which include 
most of the aptitude and achievement infor- 
mation the various tests provide. 

The following paragraphs give quartile 
scores of cadets and candidates on each of 
the four average scores. Each of these aver- 
ages has a possible range from 200 to 800. 
These quartiles are scores which divide the 
groups into quarters, three-fourths have 
scores above the bottom quartile and one- 
fourth fall below it, while half are above and 
half below the middle quartile. Similarly, 
one-fourth are above the top quartile and 
three-fourths are below it. 

CEEB verbal average 

This score is the average of the nominee’s 
scores on two tests, the college entrance 
examination board's verbal aptitude and 
English composition tests. The average thus 
combines measures of aptitude and achieve- 
ment, and predicts fairly well achievement 
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and with the scores of the 751 new cadets of 
the class of 1966. 


at the Air Force Academy in humanities and 
social sciences. 


Middle Top 
quartile 
535 594 
600 648 


CEEB mathematics average 


This score is also the average of the nom- 
inee’s scores on two college entrance exam- 
ination board tests, quantitative aptitude 
and mathematics achievement. It combines 
both aptitude and achievement measures 
and predicts achievement at the Air Force 
Academy in basic and applied sciences. 


This score is an average of all four college 
entrance examination board tests, plus score 
based on the nominee’s prior academic 
achievement—that is, his academic standing 
in his high school graduating class. The av- 
erage thus includes not only aptitude and 
achievement but also gives us some idea as 
to the nominee's motivation to do well in 
previous academic situations. It predicts 
most course grades fairly well and is a good 
predictor of overall grade point average. 


Selection examination average 
This is a weighted average of academic 


aptitude, physical proficiency, and high 
school leadership activity. It is an overall 
evaluation of cadet potential, and has a 
possible range from 200 to 800. 


Bottom | Middle Top 
quartile | quartile 
501 544 585 
574 606 Or. 


Locking at all four averages, one can see 
that over three-fourths of our new class 
came from the upper half of the candidate 
population. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Another inter- 
esting table I obtained is that showing 
the attrition of congressional nominees 
by States. I have a list of all 50 States, 
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giving the percentage lost by attrition 
from the classes of 1959 through 1966, as 
of May 1, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that this list 
be placed in the Recorp. I urge my col- 
leagues to study it. I believe there is a 
direct relationship between motivation 
and the education obtained in the cadet’s 
own State and the rate of attrition at 
the Academy. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Attrition of congressional nominees by State 


(classes of 1959 through 1966, as of May 1, 
1963) 


Percent 
lost 


JC oa sO aes oe ee 22 


Mr GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
character and motivation play a large 
part in the success of a cadet at any of 
the academies. This is a factor that is 
being studied more and more by each 
of the Academies in the selection of 
cadets. For example, in the current ca- 
det classes in the Academy, we find that 
18 percent of them had been class presi- 
dents of their high schools. Eleven per- 
cent had been class vice presidents. 
Twenty-one percent had been Boys 
State delegates. Thirty-six percent had 
received outstanding student awards. 


1963 


There is a list that continues with this 
type of accomplishment. 

Eighty-five percent had been in the 
top quarter of their high school gradu- 
ating class. Zero percent had been in 
the fourth quarter of the class. 

These figures show that we are select- 
ing better and better cadets for the 
academies. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
table of the class of 1966 character and 
accomplishments be printed in the Rec- 
orp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Crass oF 1966 


CHARACTER AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Participation in high school extracurricular 


activities 

Percent 
nr 334m aneee 18 
Class vice president 11 
Boys state delegate..........--.----.. 21 
Outstanding student award 36 
Citizenship award 18 
Student government president 16 


Yearbook or newspaper, editor or busi- 


. ̃ .wr1u1“! oe ee 16 
Yearbook or newspaper assistant editor. 24 
Band or orchestra 17 
TTT 12 
Dramatic productions 37 
Chorus or glee luv 20 
Athletic Letter Awards: 

PODAL. n i a aici ney ee paleo co caus 39 

Al. EE NRE 28 

c E a 17 

A ete EA 27 


Rank in high school graduating class 
Top quarter, 85.3 percent; second quarter, 
13.2 percent; third quarter, 1.5 percent; 
fourth quarter, 0 percent. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I also ask unan- 
imous consent to have a table showing 
the comparisons, mean score service, 
academy classes of 1959-62, on college 
entrance examination board tests and 
graduate record examination area tests, 
made a part of the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparisons, mean score service academy 
classes of 1959-62, on college entrance 
examination board tests and graduate 
record examination—Area tests 


CLASSES OF 1959 


USAFA | USMA | USNA 


CEEB tests: 
Verb. Apt 
English Com; 
Quant. Apt. 
Inter. Math. 


CLASSES OF 1960 


y» 
8888 88882 
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Comparisons, etc-—Continued 
CLASSES OF 1961 


485 
5 1,616 1, 588 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask unanimous 
consent to have made a part of my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD a 


CURRENT CLASSES 
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table showing cadet appointment, attri- 
tion, and graduation data. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cadet appointment, attrition and 
graduation data 
GRADUATES 


Appointed initially 
Admitted as turnback: 


Graduate training (AFIT). 
Medical school trainin; 
Directed 


Appointed initially. 748 

‘Allmitted as turnbacks. 3 A a n 
S RAE E 

Resignations: 

. ̃ ˙—5—— meiene 11. 5 
Honor... = 44 
Other 3.0 

Total resignat lions 18.9 
Dismissals: 
w ele lal otek souwe ~ 2.9 
Conduct and aptitude. 4 
%%% — eS 7.4 
Total dismissals 10.7 
Turnbacks 3.6 
= SOOO ——ñ 6ůͥuuů—̃ | | 
Total attrition 33.2 
Present strengt 5⁰⁴ 66. 8 
TT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
table of great interest is that of aca- 
demic curricula of the service academies 
in semester hours. The Air Force 
Academy is proud of what are called 
master’s programs. In the master’s pro- 
grams the boy is allowed to take, if he 
so desires 164 units of classroom work 
in 4 years. This entitles him to a mas- 
ter’s degree. But, unfortunately, one 
academy has not agreed to this enrich- 
ment course. So we in the Congress will 
not be able to enact legislation which 
will enable the academies to give master’s 
degrees. Purdue and Georgetown Uni- 
versities are schools to which cadets can 
go after graduation and, after 7 months, 
get their master’s degrees. The experi- 
ment is very interesting. I feel that it 
will upgrade colleges all over the United 
States, because if a boy as busy as a 
cadet in the Air Force Academy can take 
this many units in 4 years, I do not think 
it is expecting too much for others to 
follow suit. This is something we are all 
interested in. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list of 
the academic curricula of the three serv- 


ice Academies, together with an explana- 
tion of the U.S. Air Force Academy’s 
masters’ programs be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Academic curricula of the service academies 
{In semester hours] 


USMA | USNA 


USAFA 


[In semester hours] 
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Prescribed academic curriculum 
in semester hours 


4th class: 
Chemistry. 


3d class: 


2d class: 


USAFA MASTER’S PROGRAMS 


Two master’s-level programs are in opera- 
tion—in astronautics, and in international 
affairs. Both are extensions of the Acad- 
emy’s enrichment program and were deyel- 
oped to meet the educational needs of un- 
usually able cadets and those who have prior 
college. Cadets pursuing the master’s pro- 
gram must have completed the 143% semes- 
ter-hours prescribed for graduation with a 
bachelor of science degree, and an under- 
graduate major. Engineering sciences is the 
required undergraduate major for the mas- 
ter's program in astronautics; for the pro- 
gram in international affairs it is the under- 
graduate major with the same name. 

The purpose of the international affairs 
master’s is to develop cadet understanding 
of international relations and foreign poli- 
cies in the modern world. It is a background 
for military command and staff responsibil- 
ities in operations, intelligence, planning, 
and programing, foreign representation, 
politico-military affairs, and joint and com- 
bined activities. The master’s program in 
astronautics will contribute to the prepara- 
tion of future astronauts (for whom the time 
saved by being able to get a master’s degree 
during their 4 years at the Academy will be 
an important factor) and will help prepare 
officers qualified in the sciences to admin- 
ister the Air Force’s vast research program. 
Both of the Academy's master’s programs 
have been endorsed by the Academic Advisory 
Committee of eminent professors from a 
number of the Nation’s leading universities. 

Although these programs are in operation, 
master’s degrees cannot be granted until 
there is a change in the legislation govern- 
ing the Academy. The Air Force has sought 
the necessary change but has not achieved it 
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to date. Inhibiting factors are the opposi- 
tion of the other service academies (although 
only permissive legislation is being re- 
quested) and the attitude of the American 
Council on Education, which opposes degree 
granting by Federal agencies. There is some 
reason to believe that the opposition of the 
ACE was based on a belief that the acad- 
emies were not fully accredited and on the 
misapplication to the service academies, 
which are recognized academic institutions, 
of a policy designed to prevent Government 
agencies from entering the academic field at 
the graduate level only. The academies are 
fully accredited and have the desired under- 
graduate base; it is therefore hoped that the 
council may modify its position. Similarly it 
is hoped that the other service academies, 
which at first opposed the enrichment pro- 
gram but later adopted many of its features, 
may undergo a like change in their attitude 
toward USAFA's request for master’s degree 
authority. These developments, it is be- 
lieved, might induce the Department of De- 
fense to approve the Academy’s effort to 
broaden the educational opportunity it offers. 
In the meantime, under cooperative ar- 
rangements between the Academy and two 
civilian universities—Purdue and George- 
town—selected cadets may earn master’s de- 
grees from these universities within 7 months 
after their graduation from the Academy. 
Under these arrangements, 14 cadets will 
pursue graduate work in astronautics at 
Purdue, and 15 cadets will complete graduate 
programs in international relations at 
Georgetown University. Cadets selected to 
participate in the cooperative programs will 
have completed, on their graduation from the 
Academy, the requirements of the prescribed 
curriculum, a prerequisite undergraduate 
major, and the equivalent of one-half year 
of graduate-level course work. For these 
cadets, Purdue and Georgetown are waiving 
their normal 1-year residence requirement 
for a master’s degree. Since these cadets will 
be able to earn accredited master of science 
degrees within 7 months after their gradu- 
ation, headquarters, USAF, has permitted 
their entry into flying training to be delayed 
until their graduate work is completed (ap- 
proximately February 1964). The cooperative 
programs will result in a great saving of time 
and money for the Air Force; a similar pro- 
gram in management is being studied. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. An important 
part of the Military Academy’s curricula 
is military training. While one might 
not think of the Air Force as being in- 
terested in basic military training, I 
watched them “get the works” out there. 
They come out well trained soldiers as 
well as airmen. 

So that my colleagues may have some 
understanding of the subject, I ask 
unanimous consent that a table showing 
the military training program be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Military training program 
4th class year: Semester-hours 

Basic cadet training (summer)... 744 

Command training. 

National security and the Armed 


Wee 222 1% 
Total sss ch a eS 9% 
3d class year: 
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Military training program—Continued 


2d class year: Semester-hours 
Field study of oversea areas (sum- 
— ͤ Ea Fae SS — 2% 
Duty with AF. unit—3d tt. 
F — 1% 


Instructor training 
Command training Ls 
Employment of aerospace power ic 


Ist class year: 
Duty with underclass (summer) 1 
Command training 


Aerospace 7. 
Navigational indoctrination (op- 
P % 
Hb Se ee ee 5 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Contributing to 
the phenomenal record being made by 
the Air Force Academy in education is 
the rather interesting fact that 21 per- 
cent of the faculty have Ph. D. degrees. 

When we look at the list, we find that 
2 in that Academy have bachelor de- 
grees; 86 in the Military Academy have; 
while there are 180 in the Naval 
Academy. 

As for master’s degrees, 276 in the 
U.S. Air Force Academy have them; 243 
in the Military Academy; and 149 in the 
Naval Academy. 

When we come to Ph. D's, there are 72 
in the Air Force Academy; 15 in the 
Military Academy; and 53 in the Naval 
Academy. 

These facts speak very well for the 
motivation of those who have devoted 
themselves to teaching the young men 
who comprise the cadet detachment at 
the Academy. 

Many things have been done at the 
Academy which are a little different 
from the historic experience of the other 
academies. We have known of the haz- 
ing and the plight of the fourth-class- 
men, who go through a rather strenuous 
period of hazing at the other academies. 
The Air Force Academy started it, but 
it was felt that hazing detracted from 
the Academy, rather than helped it. So 
an effort has been made to modify the 
fourth-class system over the past several 
years. The Board of Visitors thinks so 
highly of it that we want the effort to 
be continued. For example, cadets had 
to sit at the edge of their chairs at 
mealtime. If an upper classman wanted 
a glass of water, he threw the glass, and 
the fourth-classman would have to catch 
it. They would have to give detailed ex- 
planations of the meaning of leather or 
time. Work was substituted for the beat. 
The beat was carried on while the lower 
classman marched around a quadrangle. 
Now he has to go to work and work off 
his demerits. This system recognizes 
the dignity of the cadets, and it has paid 
off. They go home for Christmas and 
are given privileges. They are given 
privileges in the fourth class that are 
above the privileges given to cadets in 
the other academies. The dropout in 
the fourth class is 17 percent, which 
speaks very highly for the morale of the 
cadets there. 

This morale and motivation, I believe, 
is best reflected in the activity of the 
cadets and religious exercises. 
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I ask unanimous consent that my 
notes on the Catholic religious activities 
at the Academy be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the notes 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Despite the fact that Sunday chapel at- 
tendance is mandatory for members of the 
fourth, third, and second classes, it is in 
the area of voluntary participation in reli- 
gious activities that the Catholic chapel 
program shows its strength. 

All the following religious activities are 
on a strictly voluntary basis: 

1. Daily mass: Of the 640 Catholic cadets 
attending the Air Force Academy, about 150 
cadets attend daily mass; and during the 
Advent and Lent this number increases to 
well over 200 cadets. Attendance at daily 
mass involves an extra effort on the part of 
the cadets because they must be physically 
present at mass before the early morning 
breakfast assembly. 

2. Holy communion: During the academic 
year, holy communion is distributed to 1,200 
cadets weekly. which by ratio compares most 
favorably with any college or university in 
America. 

3. Novena service: The weekly novena 
service which is conducted after supper on 
Monday evenings on voluntary time is well 
attended throughout the entire year, between 
50 and 100 cadets in attendance. 

4. Religious retreats: By cadet regulation 
each cadet may attend a weekend retreat, 
from after class on Friday until supper on 
Sunday evening. The Catholic cadets at- 
tend retreats conducted at the Sacred Heart 
Retreat House, 1 hour’s drive from the 
Academy. At their own expense, and giving 
their own time, about one-third of the 
Catholic cadets attend these retreats every 
year. 

5. Catholic choir: Under the able direction 
of Mr. Edward Ladouceur, the Catholic choir 
of a hundred voices, has made frequent ap- 
pearances on TV and radio. They have been 
requested frequently to sing at local churches 
and cathedrals, and have twice most success- 
fully appeared at St. Patricks Cathedral in 
New York. Catholic and Protestant choirs 
are permitted one away-from-the-area trip 
per year. 

6. Guest speakers and lectures: So as not 
to cut into academic time, cadets are per- 
mitted to sign up for early supper on speci- 
fied days, to attend lectures after supper by 
guest speakers. These have been enthusias- 
tically attended in numbers ranging from 75 
to 200 cadets each lecture. During the past 
year the following have addressed the Cath- 
olic cadets: Rev. John A. O'Brien, author 
and lecturer, Notre Dame University; Chap- 
lain, Brig. Gen. Edwin R. Chess, Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Air Force; Rev. 
Charles Forsyth, O.S.B., Newman chaplain, 
Colorado University; Rev. Charles F. Taylor, 
Newman chaplain, Wyoming University; Rev. 
Henry G. Guyot, professor of scripture, St. 
Thomas Seminary, Denver; Rev. Paul O’Con- 
nor, S.J., Alaskan missionary; Rev. Vincent S. 
Delavy, C.S.C., Pakistan missionary; and 
others. 

7. Cana conferences: Each year a series of 
talks are given to the Catholic cadets con- 
templating marriage after graduation. These 
talks emphasize the problems and respon- 
sibilities of marriage, with special emphasis 
on the permanency of marriage. The cadets 
eagerly attend these conferences where open 
discussion is encouraged, and are most recep- 
tive to the suggestions and advice from the 
expert marriage counselors invited to speak. 

In an overall evaluation of the response of 
the cadets to the entire religious program, 
I would say it is most encouraging. The 
cadets are inquisitive about religious matters 
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and want the answers. They ask intelligent 
questions, and expect intelligent explana- 
tions. It is an inspiration and a challenge 
to work with and for the cadets, and a most 
rewarding experience. 
Chaplain, Col. STEPHEN J. O'CONNOR, 
Catholic Cadet Chaplain, Command 
Chaplain, U.S. Air Force Academy. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. The Protestant 
record is excellent. Their discussion 
groups, for example, are limited to 60 
cadets per week. Three hundred and 
eighty-five from the class of 1966 have 
signed up. Sunday school teachers: 
They needed 29. One hundred and 
twenty-seven have signed up from the 
class of 1966. 

Ushers and acolytes: 20 were needed. 
One hundred and fifteen signed up from 
the class of 1966. 

Choir: They needed 40, and 277 have 
signed up from the class of 1966. 

I ask unanimous consent that this list 
of Protestant religious activities be made 
a part of the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

CADET PARTICIPATION IN THE RELIGIOUS PRO- 
GRAM AT THE U.S, AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
PROTESTANT 

Discussion groups: Limited to 60 cadets 
per week; 385 from class of 1966 have signed 


up. 
Retreats: 3 chapel sponsored, 6 church 
sponsored last year; over 400 cadets signed 


up. 

Sunday school teachers: 29 needed; 127 
signed up from class of 1966. 

Ushers and acolytes: 20 needed; 115 
signed up from class of 1966. 

Choir: 40 needed; 277 signed up from class 
of 1966. 

Protestant flight includes 50 different de- 
nominational groups. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. As I said at the 
outset, this is not a formal report on the 
Air Force Academy. It is merely the 
report of one member of the group of 
observers from the Senate while attend- 
ing with the Board of Visitors. The two 
other Members from the Senate were 
prevented from visiting the Academy be- 
cause of the activities of the Senate at 
that particular time. I wished to make 
this report so that my colleagues in the 
Senate might have a better idea of what 
is going on in Colorado Springs. In due 
course of time, the formal report will be 
made available. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for the report he is 
giving to the Senate today, and, more 
significantly, for the attention he has 
given to the Air Force Academy. I con- 
sider it a privilege to be one of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors of the 
Academy with the Senator from Arizona 
and the Senator from Florida. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona has given a moving 
and important report to us, with regard 
to the achievements of the Academy— 
those who teach at the Academy, and 
those who are members of the student 
body, the cadets. I look forward to vis- 
iting that fine institution, which I con- 
sider to be one of the truly outstanding 
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educational institutions of our country, 
as well as being exceedingly vital to our 
national security. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my 
friend, the Senator from Minnesota. I 
know that he was extremely busy at the 
time of the visit, and I know from dis- 
cussions that the Senator from Minne- 
sota had planned to be in Colorado 
Springs. However, in the capacity in 
which he serves the Senate so well, it is 
not always possible for him to leave 
when he desires. I suggest that the 
Senator visit the Academy at the first 
opportunity. It is a wonderful institu- 
tion, and I am sure he will be richly 
rewarded by a visit to it. 


CARE FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 522) 
to amend the act establishing a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau so as to assist States in 
providing for day-care services for chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural workers. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR GRANT- 
ED TO CERTAIN STAFF ASSIST- 
ANTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the consideration of the migratory 
labor bills I ask unanimous consent that 
an unlimited number of the staff of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
2 be permitted the privilege of the 

oor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the request for 
unanimous consent is for an unlimited 
number, I have no objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT prọ tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate proceed to consider 
the nomination on the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nomination will be stated. 
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The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of William H. Orrick, Jr., to be 
an Assistant Attorney General. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CARE FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 522) to amend the act 
establishing a Children’s Bureau so as to 
assist States in providing for day-care 
services for children of migrant agricul- 
tural workers. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey has introduced a bill to repeal 
section 14(b) of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. In commenting on the 
measure, he notes that it is coauthored 
by Senators HUMPHREY, Morse, Mc- 
NamarA, ENGLE, and CLARK. The Sena- 
tor has made several presentations in 
support of this repeal measure. In 
some of the material which he has in- 
serted in the Recorp there are state- 
ments that must be challenged and fac- 
tual inaccuracies that must be brought to 
the attention of the Senate. 

First, however, I should like to com- 
ment on my colleague’s attack upon 
right-to-work laws, which now are in 
force in 20 States. He questions the 
wisdom of the people of these 20 States 
for having adopted these laws safeguard- 
ing the freedom of American citizens at 
the places where they work. 

The right-to-work law gives the work- 
er freedom to join the union or not join 
the union at his place of work—without 
affecting his job and livelihood, without 
affecting his right to work at his job. 
In other words, it outlaws compulsory 
unionism. It does not, of course, re- 
strict voluntary unionism. It preserves 
the right of collective bargaining for 
those who wish to have a union do this 
for them. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Jersey says the general public in the 20 
States which have had the right-to- 
work laws in force for years, some of 
them for nearly 20 years—that the 
people of these States have not made a 
careful enough analysis of these laws. 
So he proposes that the privilege of such 
analysis be withdrawn from the popula- 
tion of these 20 States by the Federal 
Government and that they no longer be 
permitted to make their own laws safe- 
guarding a vital exercise of individual 
freedom. The repeal measure would ac- 
complish this withdrawal of permission 
to legislate. 

This would be an affront to the citi- 
zens of 20 States, and a political shack- 
ling of the citizenry of the other 30 
States. As the Senator well knows, my 
State of Arizona is one of the 20 so-called 
right-to-work States. Our people en- 
acted a right-to-work amendment to the 
State constitution safeguarding individ- 
ual liberty back in 1946, actually prior to 
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the Taft-Hartley Act. We have had a 
chance to see how the law works for the 
benefit of all. Two years after its enact- 
ment, the very same forces who are to- 
day trying to establish the rule of com- 
pulsory unionism, sought to repeal our 
Arizona right-to-work law. Arizona 
people gave it a much bigger vote, both 
in numbers and percentage, than it had 
gotten 2 years previously. Then again 
in 1952, the compulsory unionism forces 
sought once more to repeal the law. 
This time, the people of Arizona gave it 
still a bigger vote of confidence. The 
point is that in nearly 20 years of experi- 
ence with the law, the support for it 
among the people of Arizona has become 
stronger and more widespread. It is 
overwhelmingly favored by our people— 
after nearly 20 years of service safe- 
guarding individual freedom Arizona 
vote: 1946, yes, 61,875—55 percent, no, 
49,557; 1948, yes, 86,866—59 percent, no, 
60,295; 1952, yes, 115,389—63.2 percent, 
no, 67,036. 

Gov. Paul Fannin, in a radio interview 
recently, was asked to state the impor- 
tance of Arizona’s right-to-work law. 
He replied, and I quote from the radio 
program transcript: 

The right-to-work law protects everybody 
involved in the free enterprise system—the 
worker, management, responsible unionism, 
and the public. This is what makes it a 
critical factor. By removing the monopoly 
power which compulsory unionism puts into 
the hands of union Officials, the law protects 
both management and the public from irre- 
sponsible abuses of union power. The right- 
to-work law states a very simple principle 
of freedom (Governor Fannin continued). 
It guarantees that workers can have the free 
choice of joining the union or not joining. 
Thus the worker is able to guide his personal 
destiny in the finest tradition of individual 
liberty. 


Mr. President, I might add that during 
the years Arizona has had the right-to- 
work law, our State has progressed eco- 
nomically. In fact, by all but two of 
the yardsticks of economic progress, 
Arizona is the Nation’s leader in eco- 
nomie growth. 

I wish at this point to make note of 
the fact that I have statements from 24 
past and present Governors of right-to- 
work States endorsing the law that their 
States have had from 20 years to a few 
weeks—Wyoming’s new right-to-work 
law became effective on May 18. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp, this list of 24 quotations of 24 right- 
to-work State Governors. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNORS FOR RIGHT To Work: ENDORSE- 
MENTS BY THE CHIEF EXECUTIVES OF STATES 
J. Lindsay Almond, Governor of Virginia 

1958-62: “The right-to-work law has served 

a very wholesome purpose in Virginia. Re- 


lations between management and labor are 
on a very high plane.” 

Ross R. Barnett, Governor of Mississippi, 
1960-64: “The people of Mississippi are 
strongly in favor of the right-to-work law, 
as evidenced by their vote in 1960 to put 
the right-to-work law in our State consti- 
tution.” 

Henry Bellmon, Governor-elect of Okla- 
homa 1963-67: “I believe a right-to-work law 
is important in stimulating industry and 
new jobs in Oklahoma. Adjoining States 
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have such legislation and this gives them a 
competitive advantage over Oklahoma in 
attracting new industries.” 

Farris Bryant, Governor of Florida 1961- 
65: “I am pleased to note * * * that Flor- 
ida’s population growth, its industrial de- 
velopment, its personal income, and its job 
opportunities have been expanding faster 
than those of any other State in the Nation, 
and this has occurred while the State right- 
to-work law was in effect.” 

Frank Clement, Governor-elect of Tennes- 
see 1953-55, 1955-59, and 1963-67: “The Ten- 
nessee open shop, right-to-work law has 
been productive of harmony and its repeal is 
not in the best interest of the people of 
Tennessee.” 

George D. Clyde, Governor of Utah 1957-61 
and 1961-65: “I feel Utah's right-to-work 
law has been advantageous to all workers. 
We have had only a limited number of labor 
disputes since the law was enacted in 1955.” 

John A. Connally, Governor of Texas 1963— 
65: “The right-to-work plank should be in 
the platform because a majority of the Demo- 
crats of Texas want it. To have omitted it 
from the platform would have been dis- 
honorable.” 

Price Daniel, Governor of Texas 1957-59, 
1959-61, and 1961-63: “The Texas right-to- 
work law has been important to the indus- 
trial development of this State and I feel it 
is fair to both management and labor. The 
State Democratic platform calls for preserva- 
tion of our law.” 

John E. Davis, Governor of North Dakota 
1957-59, 1959-61: “Our right-to-work law is 
guaranteeing the constitutional rights of all 
employees in North Dakota. This law does 
not prevent labor from organizing when they 
desire voluntarily to do so. It does prevent 
labor unions from forcing employees to join 
a union against their will. The State has 
developed industrially and expanded its job 
opportunities and wage rates since the right- 
to-work law has been in effect.” 

Buford Ellington, Governor of Tennessee 
1959-63: “As I see it, we have had pretty 
good labor-management relations in this 
State. We have gained new industries be- 
cause of our right-to-work law. Industry 
knows that both management and labor will 
get fair play.” 

Norman A. Erbe, Governor of Iowa 1961-63: 
“The Iowa right-to-work law has been the 
topic of discussion for many years, during 
which the interest has varied. I have ex- 
pressed publicly that to date the people of 
Iowa have shown no indication that they 
think the right-to-work law should be 
changed.” 

Paul Fannin, Governor of Arizona 1959- 
61, 1961-63, and 1963-65: “The official figures 
show that in 1958 the AFL-CIO unions had 
40,000 members in our State, and in 1960 
they had 80,000 members. That’s doubling 
the membership in 3 years—under our 
right-to-work law.” 

Archie Gubbrud, Governor of South Da- 
kota 1961-63 and 1963-67: “Union propagan- 
dists frequently raise the deceptive cry that 
right-to-work laws have as their purpose the 
destruction of unions. Nothing could be 
more misleading. Statistics establish that 
in the right-to-work States, since the enact- 
ment of their laws, union membership has 
increased, wages have increased, and the 
general economy of the State has improved 
at a higher rate of acceleration than in some 
of the surrounding non-right-to-work sister 
States.” 

Harold W. Handley, Governor of Indiana 
1957-1961: “The right-to-work law has the 
approval of thousands of union members 
who maintain that it makes the union lead- 
ers more responsive to the wishes of the 
membership and is a weapon by which cor- 
ruption and racketeering can be curbed by 
the members themselves * * * It simply re- 
affirms and strengthens the traditional posi- 
tion of that pioneer in unionism, Samuel 
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Gompers, that to be effective, union member- 
ship must be voluntary.” 

A. S. Harrison, Jr., Governor of Virginia 
1962-1966: “The principle underlying right- 
to-work laws is now recognized in Virginia 
as fundamental. The preservation of the 
right-to-work law was an important part of 

my in the campaign for Governor 
in 1961. The election results were indicative 
of the overwhelming sentiment of Virginians 
for this legislation.” 

Ernest F. Hollings, Governor of South 
Carolina 1959-1963: “We have proven the 
worth and value of this law. The record 
shows it has been successful. South Caro- 
lina intends to maintain this legislation with 
confidence. It is a fundamental portion of 
our progress. We recognize anad respect it 
as such.” 

Luther Hodges, Governor of North Caro- 
lina, 1957-61: “I am convinced that North 
Carolina’s right-to-work law has attracted 
business and stabilized employment, I favor 
the right-to-work laws.” 

Frank Morrison, Governor of Nebraska, 
1961-63, 1963-65: “Right to work is in our 
State constitution, and as far as I'm con- 
cerned, it’s there to stay. This provision is 
basic to our Nebraska philosophy.” 

Gordon Persons, Governor of Alabama, 
1951-55: “In my opinion, all of our labor 
unions will be far stronger and the members 
in them will have a far greater interest and 
respect in the organizations if membership 
can be shown to be desirable and they are 
not forced to join.” 

Terry Sanford, Governor of North Caro- 
lina, 1961-65: “The Republicans charge * * * 
that I have pledged to repeal the right-to- 
work law. This is absolutely false. I have 
pledged once a week, and sometimes 40 times 
a week, throughout the campaign to keep this 
law on the books.” 

Grant Sawyer, Governor of Nevada, 1959-63 
and 1963-67: “Nevada has a right-to-work 
law that works very well.” 

S. Ernest Vandiver, Governor of Georgia, 
1959-63: “We like the right-to-work law in 
Georgia because it insures freedom to both 
labor and management, and this freedom of 
choice is a basic principle upon which our 
country was founded.” 

Edward F. Arn, Governor of Kansas, 1951- 
53, 1953-55: “I would talk long and loud 
about the right of labor to organize, but I 
think, too, that the right to work is equally 
fundamental, and is based upon the concept 
of the Constitution, just the same as is the 
right to worship in a church of one’s choice— 
and just the same as the many other rights 
guaranteed by our Constitution.” 

Ben T. Laney, Governor of Arkansas, 1945- 
47 and 1947-49: “Personal freedom and lib- 
erty is the priceless pearl sought by all men 
everywhere. During the 4 years I served as 
Governor of Arkansas, our State development 
agencies working with statewide and local 
groups of civic-minded citizens, secured new 
industries creating 40,000 new jobs and ad- 
vancing the economic welfare of all citizens, 
A major factor in the preservation of free- 
dom, and in the development of our new 
industrial program in Arkansas, was our 
Arkansas right-to-work law. Under it, both 
industry and labor, as well as the citizenry 
as a whole, have benefited.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the area of compulsory union- 
ism, the Allen case. The Court found 
that the freedom of American citizens 
is being violated in so-called union shop 
contracts. These are the contracts for 
compulsory union membership which the 
distinguished Senators who are sponsor- 
ing the bill to repeal 14(b) wish, in effect, 
to force upon the people of the 20 States 
which have outlawed them. These are 
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the contracts that are now permitted in 
the other 30 States that do not yet have 
right-to-work laws. These are the con- 
tracts which, every day for millions of 
Americans, violate the vital political 
freedom upon which the American Re- 
public was built. Backing me up in this 
statement is the judgment of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Union shop contracts 
permit unions to force American citizens 
to contribute their money to political ac- 
tivities which they oppose—or be fired 
from their jobs. 

In spotlighting the injustice and the 
illegality of such political bondage, the 
Supreme Court has gone halfway toward 
abolishing compulsory unionism which, 
in one of its less perceptive moments, 
Congress permitted in those States which 
have not erected barriers against such 
coercion. The Supreme Court's recogni- 
tion of this chink in the armor of free- 
dom can become a truly historic mile- 
stone if we, in Congress today, will but go 
the other half mile. 

My bill (S. 87) would make amends for 
our myopia of a few years ago. It would, 
as a national policy and in harmony with 
the whole constitutional structure, es- 
tablish freedom of choice at the places 
where people work for their livelihood, 
but at the same time would recognize the 
right of the States to retain their legisla- 
tive prerogative. 

The Senator from New Jersey defines 
the right-to-work issue in two parts. 
Part 1 is the question, he says, of whether 
government should be permitted to inter- 
fere with agreements between employer 
and employees. 

Mr. President, it is the primary func- 
tion of government to protect individual 
liberty. Many years ago government 
found that the “yellow dog” contract was 
interfering with the individual liberty of 
American working people. Congress out- 
lawed the “yellow dog” contract. 

What was the “yellow dog” contract? 

It was a contract between the em- 
ployer and employee. It prohibited an 
employee from joining a union—under 
penalty of being fired. Let me repeat 
that under the “yellow dog” contract a 
worker would be fired if he joined a 
union. Therefore he was forced not to 
join a union—if he wanted to keep his 
job. I am sure the Senator from New 
Jersey is as unalterably opposed to such 
an arrangement asIam. Congress was 
opposed to it. The Congress of the 
United States outlawed it. Thus a work- 
er’s liberty to join a union was safe- 
guarded. This was government inter- 
ference in the area of contracts between 
employer and employee. 

Let us make it clear once and for all: 
Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which the Senator and his five colleagues 
wish to repeal, merely permits State gov- 
ernments to further safeguard the very 
liberty that Congress safeguarded in part 
when it outlawed the “yellow dog” con- 
tract. The other half of the liberty Iam 
talking about is the liberty not to join a 
union. If Government protects a work- 
er’s right to join—which is a fundamen- 
tal function of government—then it must 
also protect a worker’s right not to join. 

This is the essence of the debate on 
the issue of voluntary versus compulsory 
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union membership. It is the essence of 
any debate that may arise in Congress on 
this issue. This is government interfer- 
ence on the side of individual liberty; it 
is government’s primary function; and 
no other agency in our society can fulfill 
this function. 

Another way to approach this aspect 
of the issue is to pose the question 
whether State governments should have 
the right to interfere when an individ- 
ual’s political freedom, and freedom of 
association, and freedom to work are 
endangered, or violated. This, I submit 
again, is at once the primary and the 
paramount purpose of government—to 
protect individual freedom, and to inter- 
fere with anything that seeks to violate 
it. 

The agreements which the Senator 
proposes to move beyond the power of in- 
tervention by Government are compul- 
sory unionism agreements, the so-called 
union shop and other forms of such co- 
ercion. What do these agreements do? 
One thing they do, as the Supreme 
Court noted, is to violate the political 
freedom of individual Americans. The 
Supreme Court says that no union 
should have the right to exact money 
from an individual by coercion and 
spend it on political activities objection- 
able to the individual. The union shop 
confers this license upon unions, and un- 
fortunately, the Supreme Court, while 
condemning it, has failed to provide a 
readily accessible escape for the millions 
of workers held captive in this bondage. 
The union shop also forces upon citizens 
actual membership in an organization to 
which they may not wish to belong, the 
alternative is to be fired from the job. 

The escape from such bondage is pro- 
vided in right-to-work laws. 

In part 2 of the Senator’s discussion of 
the issue, he seems to imply an uncer- 
tain personal support for the premise set 
forth in part 1. He propounds the idea 
that unions are different from other non- 
governmental organizations. He says 
the proposition that a person should be 
free to withdraw from any voluntary as- 
sociation is generally true. But not so 
with union membership. He holds up 
the free rider argument as his straw 
man. He says those who are not mem- 
bers benefit from the union activities 
and should be forced to pay. 

There is only one answer to this: Any 
man who considers that he benefits from 
the union’s activities certainly ought to 
pay. Those who do not think so should 
not be forced to pay. They are not free 
riders. They are captive passengers. 
They are captives of a device called ex- 
clusive representation. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1935, when the present labor 
law was being formulated in Congress, 
threw all of the power of big unionism 
into the fight for the license of so-called 
exclusive representation. This provision 
makes it mandatory that union bargain- 
ing units represent nonunion workers as 
well as union members in the work unit. 
This created the misnamed free rider 
who is, in fact, the captive passenger. 

Some of the top people in the New 
Deal fought to preserve the right of 
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bargaining for the minority and the in- 
dividual, but they were overwhelmed by 
the power of Mr. Green and other union 
Officials. On February 1, 1934, an Ex- 
ecutive order on collective bargaining 
was issued by the White House and on 
February 4, the bargaining section was 
interpreted officially in a press release— 
No. 3125. The release said: 

2. This selection of majority representa- 
tives (in an election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Board) does not restrict or 
qualify in any way the right of minority 
groups of employees or of individual em- 
ployees to deal with their employer. 

8. Section 7(a) affirms the right of the 
employees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own 
choosing; and such concerted activities can 
be lawfully carried on by either majority or 
minority groups organizing and selecting 
such representatives in such manner as they 
see fit. Also, in affirming this right of col- 
lective action, the law lays no limitation 
upon individual action—Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on Senate bill 1958, 74th 
Congress, 1st session, part I, pages 117-121. 


Mr. William Green took note of this 
interpretation in his testimony at hear- 
ings on the proposed Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act. On March 14, 1935, Mr. 
Green testified: 

We have protested against this interpreta- 


tion * * * and we hold it is contradictory 
of the Executive order. 


He went on to throw the full weight 
of his organization against the granting 
of individual and minority freedom—for 
reserving to the majority all bargaining 
prerogatives—exclusive representation. 

The sponsors of the repeal measure 
talk about freedom to contract and ma- 
jority rule. On these points I should 
like to read a short editorial which ap- 
peared in the Richmond News Leader 
and then was picked up and published 
in other newspapers around the Nation. 
The editorial says: 

Senator CLam ENGLE, of California, issued 
a statement last week, calling for repeal of 
the section of the Taft-Hartley Act that per- 
mits States to adopt right-to-work laws. 


The editorial then quotes the Senator 
as follows: 

“If, through a voluntary and free choice,” 
said the Senator, “the workers in a shop vote 
to set up a union shop, they have every right 
to do so. To deny them this choice is to 
deny them their fundamental right to 
organize.” 


That is the end of the quotation attrib- 


uted to Senator ENGLE. The editorial 
continues: 

What a lovely thought. Let us extend it 
it a little. 


Senator ENcie’s shop consists of 100 
workers. Fifty-one of them vote for a union 
shop, the other 49 don’t want to belong to 
a union, The Senator says the 49 must go. 
They may have worked at the shop 20 years. 
Never mind. Out. 

Suppose the 51 voted voluntarily and by 
free choice that no Negroes could work at 
the place. Obviously, to deny them this 
choice would be to deny them their funda- 
mental right to organize. Does the Senator 
not agree? 


This is a question, understand, posed 
by the newspaper. The editorial con- 
tinues: 


Or suppose that the 51 militant unioneers 
voted that as a condition of employment, 
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every worker would have to contribute to 
the National Democratic Party. Do they 
not have “every right todo so”? And if not, 
why not? Does the Senator not believe in 
pure majority rule? 


The editorial continues: 

In the Senator’s book, all “fundamental 
rights” belong to the 51 percent; the other 
49 have none. He calls this democracy. We 
offer him another word for it: tyranny. 


Mr. President, that is the end of the 
editorial. I feel that it makes the point 
on majority rule very well. One of the 
keystones of our American system is the 
protection it gives to minority and indi- 
vidual rights, while at the same time 
operating through the democratic proc- 
ess. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 
Apr. 29, 1963] 
Tue Pure DEMOCRAT 

Senator CLAI ENGLE, of California, issued 
a statement last week calling for repeal of 
the section of the Taft-Hartley Act that per- 
mits States to adopt right-to-work laws. 

The statement was nothing new—Mr. 
ENGLE is one of labor's little darlings—but 
we were fetched by the way he put it. 

“If, through a voluntary and free choice,” 
said the Senator, “the workers in a shop vote 
to set up a union shop, they have every 
right to do so. To deny them this choice 
is to deny them their fundamental right to 
organize.” 

What a lovely thought. Let us extend it 
a little. 

Senator ENGLe’s shop consists of 100 work- 
ers. Fifty-one of them vote for a union 
shop; the other 49 don’t want to belong to 
a union. The Senator says the 49 must go. 
They may have worked at the shop 20 years. 
Never mind. Out. 

Suppose the 51 voted voluntarily and by 
free choice that no Negroes could work at 
the place. Obviously, to deny them this 
choice would be to deny them their funda- 
mental right to organize. Does the Senator 
not agree? 

Or suppose the 51 militant unioneers voted 
that as a condition of employment every 
worker would have to contribute to the Na- 
tional Democratic Party. Do they not have 
every right to do so? And if not, why not? 
Does the Senator not believe in pure majority 
rule? 

In the Senator's book, all the fundamental 
rights belong to the 51 percent; the other 
49 have none. He calls this democracy. We 
offer him another word for it: tyranny. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
California a year ago, Mr. Reuther and 
Mr. Hayes of the auto and machinists 
unions attempted to impose compulsory 
unionism upon all aerospace workers. 
Tens of thousands of workers had not 
joined the union, although the UAW and 
IAM had been the collective bargaining 
agents for 20 years. They sincerely be- 
lieved that the union activities did not 
benefit them. They resisted an agency 
shop fee because they did not wish to 
contribute to the union's political and 
other activities. The union prevailed at 
Douglas Aircraft Co., and several thou- 
sand workers were forced to contribute in 
order to hold their jobs. Some of the 
workers refused to contribute. They 
were fired. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
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point in the Record a newspaper article, 
published in the January 14, 1963, edi- 
tion of the Santa Monica Evening Out- 
look, on the firing of one of these work- 
ers, a Mr. George Seeley. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Evening Outlook, Jan. 14, 1963] 


TWENTY-SEVEN-YEAR MAN aT DOUGLAS FRED 
IN AGENCY DISPUTE—IAM ORDER DEFIED BY 
WORKER 


(By Walter L. Scratch) 

Friday afternoon, tool and diemaker John 
Seeley walked across Ocean Park Boulevard 
and looked back at the plant where he has 
worked for the past 27 years. 

Seeley is one of the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
employees who have been fired because they 
won't agree to pay service fees to the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (IAM) in 
order to hold their jobs. 

He is one of hundreds of Douglas employees 
who argued that the agency shop contract 
between Douglas and the IAM is wrong be- 
cause it forces a worker to join or pay fees to 
a union against his wishes. They believe in 
voluntary unionism, but only 25 or 50 of 
them stood by their guns and accepted final 
pay checks Friday afternoon. The rest 
agreed to pay “under protest” to the union. 

MOST CAN’T AFFORD INTEGRITY 

“Most people,” commented Seeley, can't 
afford the luxury of integrity.” 

As we sat on a parking lot guard rail and 
talked, a claxon horn sounded in the Douglas 
plant across the street. 

“That’s the coffee break,” chuckled Seeley. 
“Now we can relax for 10 minutes.” 

Two days ago, when Seeley was notified he 
either had to pay $5 a month to the IAM or 
be fired, he went to call on Donald W. Doug- 
las Jr., president of the company. 

“He wasn't in,” said Seeley, “so I gave my 
25-year pin to his secretary. Mr. Douglas 
called me later and asked to see me. He 
wanted to make sure I understood the com- 
pany’s position and my rights under the 
agency shop contract. I assured him I did. 
He asked me about turning back my 25-year 
service pin. I told him I didn’t want the pin 
any longer because I couldn’t wear it with 
pride. Then he asked me to see Mr, Counts 
before I made my final decision.” 

J. Curtis Counts is director of employee 
relations for Douglas. 

“Mr. Counts tried to convince me that 
Douglas had made a good contract for me 
because I can work there without joining 
the union. I told him a good many of the 
employees think the company sold us down 
the river to the union,” said Seeley. 

He said Counts got out a copy of the 
agency shop contract and pointed out that 
IAM members now are free to withdraw from 
the union at any time. They can elect to 
pay the agency fee instead of belonging to 
the union and paying union dues of the 
same amount, Counts pointed out. Previ- 
ously IAM members had to maintain their 
memberships. 

“I was not impressed,” said Seeley. “The 
union can also fire you any time you dis- 
agree with the union bosses. They will get 
their money anyway, because you have to 
pay service fees in order to keep working.” 

EXPERT TOOL, DIEMAKER 


During his 27 years at the Douglas plant 
in Santa Monica, Seeley has done every phase 
of a tool and diemaker’s work. He finished 
his career in department 635, where highly 
skilled tool and die men build special 
machinery. 

“My superior gave me the highest rating 
in the plant,” said Seeley, pulling his final 
paycheck and dismissal notice out of his 
coat pocket. Across the notice was typed 
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“Failure To Pay Agency Fee,” under “Reason 
for Dismissal.” 

“Everyone was fair to me,” said Seeley. 
“I feel no resentment against anybody—not 
even the union. Everybody wanted to make 
sure I understood my rights. My foreman, 
George Dobbs, looked real sad when he told 
me I had to go out at 1 o’clock Friday. I 
explained to everybody it was just a matter 
of principle with me.” 

OLD UNION MAN HIMSELF 


Seeley went on to explain that he is an old 
union man himself. Years ago he helped 
to organize a union at the Douglas plant. 
It was called the Aircraft Workers Union. 
During World War II, he was a member of a 
CIO union at Douglas, serving it as an as- 
sistant shop steward for a time. 

These were voluntary unions. Employees 
were free to join or not join. Seeley believes 
in that of unionism. He contends 
union officials serve the members well when 
the members don’t have to belong to the 
union in order to hold their jobs. 

“I went to union meetings for years,” 
said Seeley, “at which less than 10 percent 
of the membership showed up. At Douglas 
a handful of union members had been dictat- 
ing the affairs of 1,000 workers.” 


WOMEN IN TEARS 


Seeley and George Seay, president of 
Douglas Employes Right-to-Work Committee, 
which fought the agency shop contract and 
still is challenging its legality in a court 
action, said they saw several women em- 
ployes in tears in the Douglas plant when 
they took their final paychecks. 

They said they had failed in an effort to 
learn how many took their dismissals in- 
stead of sacrificing their principles. They 
said, however, the total was between 25 and 
50. Hundreds of others who bitterly resent 
the contract could not afford to quit, they 
said. One of these is Seay himself, who on 
Friday paid up his agency shop fees under 
protest and continued his battle against the 
contract. 

He constantly seeks new members for the 
right-to-work committee. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to read into the Recorp a part of 
the article, which was written by the 
newspaper’s labor reporter, Walter L. 
Scratch. It reads in part as follows: 

Friday afternoon, tool and diemaker John 
Seeley walked across Ocean Park Boulevard 
and looked back at the plant where he has 
worked for the past 27 years. 

Seeley is one of the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
employees who have been fired because they 
won't agree to pay service fees to the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (IAM) 
in order to hold their jobs. He is one of hun- 
dreds of Douglas employees who argue that 
the agency shop contract between Douglas 
and the IAM is wrong because it forces a 
worker to join or pay fees to a union against 
his wishes. They believe in voluntary union- 
ism, but only 25 or 50 of them stood by their 
guns and accepted final paychecks Friday 
afternoon. The rest agreed to pay under 
protest to the union. 

Seeley and George Seay, president of 
Douglas employees right-to-work commit- 
tee, which fought the agency shop contract 
said they saw several women employees in 
tears in the Douglas plant when they took 
their final paychecks, 


Mr. President, this is the story of the 
loss of a man’s livelihood, along with 
that of 49 others. Some union officials 
might say, “Well, let them get a job 
elsewhere.” But in standing up for 
what they believed to be their rights, 
these men and women have become con- 
troversial, I am told that this makes it 
very difficult, if not impossible, for them 
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to secure work elsewhere in the trade in 
which they have spent their working life- 
time. 

This is a story of the loss of freedom. 
I submit to the Senate that this is the 
only real issue involved in the debate 
over voluntary versus compulsory union- 


There is close at hand an even more 
dramatic illustration of the value of 
right-to-work laws. I refer to the story 
of Casey Delatte, a porter on the Reading 
Railway. He lives in Philadelphia. I 
have the story here, as it appeared in 
the May 12 issue of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the entire article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Sunday Bul- 
letin, May 12, 1963] 


BROTHERHOOD ENFORCES RULE—CASEY 
DELATTE: A RAILROADER FACING LOSS OF JOB 
OVER $8 BILL FOR DUES 


(By Douglas H. Bedell) 

Casey Delatte, 62, is a man in the grip of 
a rule, 

Delatte is a porter for the Reading Rail- 
road and a former freight tallyman. He 
looks after the East Falls, Wissahickon and 
Spring Mill stations. 

He's been working on the Reading for 38 
years. His record is unblemished. 

On February 1 he owed $8 in dues to his 
union, the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, AFL-CIO. Because of his 
failure to pay the dues on time, the brother- 
hood says, he must be fired from his job. 

Unless an arbitrator waives the rule in 
Delatte's case—and the case has some com- 
plications—he will be dropped from the 
Reading’s payroll sometime this summer. 

Three years short of retirement age, he 
would lose about $30 of the $150 a month, 
pension he and his wife, Martha, expect to 
receive. His current takehome pay of $128.17 
every 2 weeks would be stopped. 

The rule in question is article 6, section 1 
of the statutes of the clerks’ brotherhood. 

It reads, “A member who fails to pay his 
dues within the time limits specified in this 
article is automatically suspended at 12 
o’clock midnight of the last day of the second 
month for which he owes dues and no notice 
of suspension is required.” 

The rule was adopted by the brotherhood’s 
convention in 1959. It is intended to encour- 
age members to pay their dues on time. 

Before it was adopted, brotherhood offi- 
cials explain, some members let their dues 
lapse and confused their lodges’ books. 

In 1960, Delatte’s lodge notified its mem- 
bers that it had been directed to comply 
with article 6 and that: 

“In the event of such suspension, we are 
informed, the provisions of the union-shop 
agreement will be followed and fully com- 
plied with and after an adverse decision the 
suspended member's seniority and employ- 
ment * * * shall be terminated. 

“Although it seems some leniency has been 
shown in the past, after January 1, 1961, 
these rules will be strictly enforced.” 

Last February 1, the books of lodge 1771 
showed that Casey Delatte owed $8, his $4 a 
month dues for December and January. The 
rule took hold. 


HE WAS SUSPENDED 
He was suspended by the lodge’s secretary- 
treasurer, Willie G. Council, and reported to 
Judson Swan, the brotherhood’s general 
chairman for the Reading Co. 
“I got no pleasure out of it,“ Council said 
last week. “Before if a man was suspended, 
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he had a chance of being reinstated. Now 
there is no reinstatement and I don't agree 
with it. 

“I had to do what I saw fit according to the 
rules and regulations on the books.” 

Swan asked that Delatte be cited for violat- 
ing the brotherhood’s union-shop agreement 
with the Reading. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the only of- 
fense for which a union can ask that a mem- 
ber be fired is nonpayment of dues. 

On March 12, following a hearing the pre- 
ceding day, Earl T. Hunter, superintendent 
of the Reading’s Philadelphia division, ruled 
that Delate had failed to pay his dues on 
time. 

The ruling was upheld by Harrison F. 
Wyatt, the railroad’s director of personnel. 
Delatte’s keys and annual pass were to be 
taken from him on April 24. 


STILL ON ACTIVE STATUS 


His decision to fight the ruling, however, 
has kept him on active status until an arbi- 
trator decides the case this summer. 

At his hearing, Delatte testified he thought 
his dues had been paid. 

He said he had given them early in Decem- 
ber to a friend who had been regularly turn- 
ing them in for him. The practice, brother- 
hood officials acknowledge, is a common one, 
although article 6 says it is a member's re- 
sponsibility to give his dues to an authorized 
collector. 

Delatte, who lives in Tioga at 2215 Estaugh 
Street, told a reporter he had been giving 
his duesbook and money to his friend, James 
W. Lawrence, while the two of them worked 
at the freight station in Reading during 1960 
and 1961. 

He continued the practice when they re- 
turned to jobs in Philadelphia. In Reading, 
Delatte said, Lawrence was an authorized 
collector. 

The two would meet, Delatte said, at the 
North Broad Street Station. Lawrence, he ex- 
plained, lived at 2052 Fitzwater Street, near 
the lodge meeting place at the Citizens Re- 
publican Club, 422 South 15th Street. 

It was easier for him to pick up Delatte’s 
dues than for Delatte to make the trip down- 
town. 

NINE DAYS LATE 


Delatte said he assumed his dues were 
paid for December and January as they had 
been for the preceding months. 

At Delatte's hearing, however, Swan 
brought out that Lawrence hadn't offered the 
money to Council until February 9, 9 days 
late. 

“I trusted Lawrence and he trusted me,” 
Delatte said. “When he told me he paid my 
dues late, I said, ‘Oh, my goodness, why 
didn’t you tell me, why didn’t you call?’ 

“I didn’t see why I should lose my job on 
account of that.” 

Lawrence, who in December 1961, trans- 
ferred from the Reading to Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc., when the trucking company 
took over operation of Lawrence’s station at 
Willow and Noble Streets, testified at the 
hearing to the effect that he was sick and 
couldn’t get out to pay Delatte’s dues on 
time. 


ASSUMES RESPONSIBILITY 


“Because of the circumstances,” he testi- 
fied, “I assume responsibility for this very 
serious affair.” 

Swan told Delatte that the brotherhood 
has used “every means possible” to impress 
on its members the necessity of paying dues 
on time. 

Swan, who is attending a brotherhood 
convention in Los Angeles this week, said in 
a telephone conversation that possible miti- 
gating circumstances have “nothing at all to 
do with the matter.” 


CAN’T MAKE EXCEPTIONS 


“It’s a matter of carrying out the require- 
ments of the union-shop agreement. We 
can’t make exceptions in any case.” 
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He noted that Delatte has taken the case 
to arbitration. “If Mr. Delatte has not been 
properly treated,” Swan said, “it will be 
handled in the proper procedure.” 

Speaking for the Reading, Wyatt said he 
had no alternative but to uphold the ruling 
against Delatte. 

“The railroads don’t like the union shop,” 
he said, “but we have agreements with these 
organizations and we're required to live up 
to them.” 

HAS TO GO ALONG 


“Morally, I think it is wrong (for Delatte 
to lose his job),” he added, “but as long as 
the clerks are applying this rule uniformly, 
the only alternative I have is to say they're 
right.” 

Wyatt said the clerks have the strictest 
policy on dues of all but one other of the 
railway brotherhoods. 

Delatte himself is a former union steward. 
He said that at one time he held 100 dues- 
books for other men and kept their records 
straight. 

Delatte said that when his friends on the 
Reading heard of his case, their reaction 
was: 

“Not you, Casey. 

„ ‘If you're 


It was always your 
working, pay your 
dues.’ ” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, at 
this time I should like to present to the 
Senate the facts in this case. 

Casey Delatte is 62 years old. He has 
been working for 38 years on the Read- 
ing Railroad. His record is unblemished. 
He has been a union member for more 
than 20 years. For several years he 
served as the union shop steward in his 
union, the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. 

The brotherhood has a compulsory 
membership contract with the railroad. 
Only union members can work. In re- 
cent years, Mr. Delatte has handed his 
monthly union dues to a fellow worker 
who lived close by the union office. The 
friend would pay both of their dues once 
a month, on his way home. 

Last February 1, Casey Delatte re- 
ceived a terrible shock: The union secre- 
tary-treasurer notified him that he was 
expelled from the union. This meant 
loss of his job. His dues for December 
and January had not been paid. 

Mr. Delatte explained to everyone con- 
cerned that he had, as usual, turned his 
dues over to his friend James Lawrence, 
a fellow railroader. Lawrence had in 
fact paid the dues. He said he had been 
delayed in paying Casey Delatte’s dues 
for the 2 months in question because he 
was sick in bed. He had actually been 
9 days later than the union rules permit. 
The records showed this to be the fact. 

On March 12, nevertheless, the rail- 
road company, acting upon the provi- 
sions of its compulsory unionism con- 
tract with the brotherhood, set into 
action the machinery for Casey Delatte's 
dismissal. His keys and annual pass 
were taken from him on April 24. 

Mr. Delatte has field a court action. 
This and the wide publicity in news- 
papers may move the union to make an 
exception. However, if the union shop 
action is upheld by a court-appointed 
arbitrator, Casey Delatte will be fired 
officially. He has only 3 years to go 
before retirement. By being fired he will 
have lost a substantial portion of his 
pension. 
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Judson Swant, the union brotherhood’s 
general chairman for the Reading Rail- 
road employees, said: 

It’s a matter of carrying out the require- 
ments of the union shop agreement. We 
can’t make exceptions in any case. 


Harrison Wyatt, the railroad’s director 
of personnel, said: 

The railroads do not like the union shop. 
But we have agreements with these orga- 


nizations and we're required to live up to 
them. 


Mr. President, this is compulsory un- 
ionisminaction. ‘This heartless exercise 
of monopoly control of jobs by a union 
and its violation of human rights—yes, 
civil rights—are the heart of the issue 
of yoluntarism versus compulsion in un- 
ion membership. 

However, those who wish to perpetuate 
the tyranny of the majority over the 
minority, by prohibiting States from leg- 
islating against it, make an argument on 
economic grounds, too. The staffs of the 
international unions have long cried out 
in their propaganda releases that right- 
to-work laws depress wages and stifle 
economic progress in the States which 
have them. To meet the challenge of 
this attack, the National Right-to-Work 
Committee recently prepared a brochure 
based entirely on statistics published in 
reports of the U.S. Department of Labor 
and the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
The Right-to-Work Committee, I am 
told, did not initiate the debate on the 
economic effect of right-to-work laws. 
Their brochure was published as a means 
of replying to the union’s charge that 
right-to-work laws hold back the eco- 
nomic progress of States which enact 
them. Since this brochure is the basis 
for renewed debate on the economics of 
right-to-work, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the brochure printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the brochure 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS: New JOBS, 
New WEALTH, NEw PROGRESS IN THE RIGHT- 
ro-Wonk STATES DOCUMENTING, WITH U.S. 
GOVERNMENT STATISTICS, THE RECORD OF 
POCKETBOOK PROGRESS IN RIGHT-TO-WorRK 
STATES 
The overriding benefit of right-to-work 

laws is the specific protection they spell out 

for individual freedom: declaring that union 
membership shall be voluntary, that no 

American shall be forced to join a union in 

order to hold the job of his choice. 

This is but an enunciation of one of the 
fundamental civil rights guaranteed under 
the U.S. Constitution. 

Why then is it necessary to have such 
State laws? 

Answer: Because, under another form of 
compulsory unionism—the closed shop (now 
outlawed)—some unions became so polit- 
ically and financially powerful? that they 
forced into the Taft-Hartley Act a permission 
for “contracts” between union and the em- 
ployer compelling all workers to join and 
support the union (sec. 7 and 8). The Taft- 
Hartley Act recognizes, however (sec. 14-b), 
the right of States to prohibit such con- 
tracts and to enforce the principle of volun- 
tary unionism with right-to-work laws. 


Income of all unions today is reported by 
the U.S. Department of Labor to total approx- 
imately $1,500,000,000 a year. 
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These right-to-work laws, spreading across 
the Nation, are destroying the monopoly 
economic powers of the Big Uniom hierarchy 
and, in fime, will cut down their political 
powers and governmental influence to a 
proper level. For this reason the hierarchy 
is using its vast resources to prevent new 
right-to-work laws and repeal all present 
laws. Knowing the keen interest of all peo- 
ple in bettering their economic welfare—in 
a greater choice of jobs, more money in the 
pay envelope, higher per capita incomes, a 
brighter future—the propagandists for com- 
pulsory unionism distort, twist and falsify 
the economic record of progress under right- 
to-work laws in 19 States that have had 
the law in force. 

This brochure is an accurate presentation 
of the true facts of economic progress in 
the right-to-work States. Its facts came 
Officially from the U.S. Department of Labor 
and the U.S. Department of Commerce, on 
January 1, 1963. Confirmation of them can 
be easily secured by an inquiry to the 
departments, 

These facts hold out a great promise to the 
people of the States that have not yet enacted 
a right-to-work law * * the promise of 
right-to-work freedom guaranteed by State 
law, and the promise of a sound, wholesome 
and continuing betterment of their economic 
welfare. 

Right-to-work States lead the rest of the 
Nation in the creation of new jobs in busi- 
ness and industry. 

Among the 50 States, the leaders in the 
creation of new jobs: (1) Arizona; (2) Flor- 
ida; (3) Nevada, All three are right-to- 
work States. 

For the period 1953-61, rate of increase: 
Other States, 3.8 percent; right-to-work 
States, 14.6 percent, 

Right-to-work States lead the nonright- 
to-work States in wage rate improvement in 
industrial jobs. 

Among the 10 States in America having the 
highest percentage increase in hourly wages 
were 7 right-to-work States: (1) Florida; 
(2) Iowa; (4) Utah; (6) South Dakota; (7) 
Alabama; (9) North Dakota; (10) Nevada? 

Wage rate improvement, 1953-61: right-to- 
work States, 37.5 percent; States without 
right-to-work law, 33.3 percent. 

The personal income of the people in 
right-to-work States is increasing more 
rapidly than in the other 31 States. 

The low income States are showing the 
greatest strides forward, catching up with 
the higher income States, with wage rates 
for skilled workers only pennies apart. For 
instance, Arkansas has tripled its per capita 
income during the years it has had a right- 
to-work law and in the last 8 years has scored 
the greatest per capita gain in America. 

Per capita income improvement, 1953-61: 
States without right-to-work law, 25.3 per- 
cent; right-to-work States, 30.2 percent. 

Right-to-work States show a greater gain 
in capital expenditures for producing new 
wealth than the other States. 

New wealth can come only from production 
of goods—the processing of raw material 
into something useful. Such new wealth is 
dynamic: it creates new manufacturing jobs, 
new industrial payrolls, new purchasing 
power, a rising degree of prosperity for all. 

The two basic factors necessary to expand- 
ing a State’s wealth are (1) an increasing 
capital expenditure, building new factories 
and new industrial expansions; and (2) ex- 
panding production of goods and services 
through such factories and processing plants. 
In both of these vital areas of progress, 
right-to-work States lead the Nation. 


Nevada was shown to have the highest 
industrial wage paid anywhere in America. 
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Gain in capital expenditures, 1954-59: 
right-to-work States, 29.7 percent; States 
without right-to-work law, 8.2 percent. 

Value (wealth) added in manufacturing.“ 
1954-59: right-to-work States, 57.6 percent; 
States without right-to-work law, 34.3 per- 
cent, 

The bank accounts of people in the right- 
to-work States are increasing more rapidly 
than in the nonright-to-work States. 

Increase in total bank deposits, 1953-61: 
right-to-work States, 47.3 percent; other 
States, 40.6 percent. 

The rate of increase in retail sales in right- 
to-work States is outstripping the non- 
right-to-work States. 

Increase in retail sales, 1954-58: right-to- 
work States, 20.8 percent; * other States, 16.5 
percent. 

New retail businesses are being established 
in right-to-work States at nearly three times 
the rate of the other States. 

Increase in number of retail establish- 
ments, 1954-58: right-to-work States, 7.4 
percent; others, 2.7 percent. 

Retail payrolls are growing faster in the 
19 right-to-work States than in the 31 non- 
right-to-work States. 

Growth in annual retail payrolls, 1954-58: 
Right-to-work States, 24.1 percent; other 
States, 17.3 percent. 

Roll call of right-to-work States: Arkansas, 
1944; Florida, 1944; Arizona, 1946; Nebraska, 
1946; Georgia, 1947; Iowa, 1947; North Caro- 
lina, 1947; South Dakota, 1947; Tennessee, 
1947; Texas, 1947; Virginia, 1947; North Da- 
kota, 1948; Nevada, 1952; Alabama, 1953; 
South Carolina, 1954; Mississippi, 1954; Utah, 
1955; Indiana, 1957; Kansas, 1958. 

Automobile population an indication of 
progress—is rising more rapidly in right-to- 
work States than in the other States. 

Gain in motor vehicle registration, 1953- 
60: other States, 29 percent; right-to-work 
States, 34.8 percent. 

The people population goes up in all the 
right-to-work States. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census reported 
on January 1, 1963, that populations of all 
19 right-to-work States increased, July 1, 
1961 to July 1, 1962. 


ENRICHING THE WELFARE 
SAY THE GOVERNORS® OF 
STATES 


Texas: “The Texas right-to-work law has 
been important to the industrial develop- 
ment of this State."—Gov. Price Daniel, 
1958-62. 

“The right-to-work plank should be in 
the platform because a majority of the 
Democrats of Texas want it.” (NorTe.—It 
was in the Republican platform, too.) — Gov. 
John A. Connally, 1962-64. 

Indiana: “In the past 4 years Indiana has 
enjoyed the greatest industrial expansion 
in the history of the State. Many indus- 
trial firms have openly stated that one of 
their reasons for moving to Indiana or ex- 
panding their existing operations was on 
account of the right-to-work law.“ Lt. Gov. 
Crawford F. Parker, 1957-61. 

“The right-to-work law has the approval of 
thousands of union members who maintain 
that it makes the union leaders more respon- 
sive to the wishes of the membership and 
is a weapon by which corruption and rack- 
eteering can be curbed by the members 
themselves.“ GOV. Harold W. Handley, 
1957-61. 


OF ALL CITIZENS— 
RIGHT-TO-WORK 


3 Indiana and Kansas not included; their 
right-to-work laws enacted 1957 and 1958 
respectively. 

All right-to-work States included. 

Does not include Indiana and Kansas. 

*Indiana and Kansas not included. 

7 Indiana and Kansas not included. 

£ These are typical of statements available 
from 24 Governors. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Arizona: “We are convinced that the right- 
to-work law has been an aid to us in our 
industrial development activities. In this 
regard, a great many companies, seeking 
plant locations in Arizona, have indicated 
the fact that we have a right-to-work law 
was materially helpful in allowing them to 
make a favorable decision.“ — Gov. Paul Fan- 
nin, 1959-65. 

Florida: “I am pleased to note * * * that 
Florida's population growth, its industrial 
development, its personal income, and its 
job opportunities have been expanding faster 
than those of any other State in the Nation, 
and this has occurred while the State right- 
to-work law was in effect.”"—Gov. Farris 
Bryant, 1961-65. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the honesty of the statistical basis of the 
brochure can readily be confirmed by 
publications of the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Commerce. The 
brochure shows that on a percentage 
basis, the rate of improvement in the 
right-to-work States, using the accepted 
yardsticks of economic progress, is out- 
stripping the rate of improvement in the 
States which have not yet enacted right- 
to-work laws. 

The Senator from New Jersey, in his 
presentation to the Senate on May 15, 
gave currency to the charge of the union 
people that right-to-work laws have a 
deressing effect on the economy of the 
States that have them. In fact, the Sen- 
ator himself made the charge. He 
stated: 

Georgia is by no means the only victim of 
the depressing effect of the so-called right- 
to-work law. 


In his remarks on Georgia, the Senator 
cited an article published last April 30 
in the Atlanta Constitution, the lead 
paragraph of which stated: 

Georgia’s so-called right-to-work law may 
be crippling the State’s economic progress. 


The writer of the article is Jim Mont- 
gomery, of the newspaper’s staff. The 
Senator from New Jersey suggested that 
in implying that the right-to-work law 
is hindering economic progress in Geor- 
gia, Mr. Montgomery was speaking for 
the newspaper itself. That may or may 
not be the case. The Constitution edito- 
rially has not, to my knowledge, advo- 
cated repeal of the Georgia law. 

It is rather ironic, Mr. President, that 
on the very day when Mr. Montgomery 
published on page 32 of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, his article bemoaning the de- 
pression into which the right-to-work 
law has projected the State of Georgia, 
there was published on the front page of 
the Constitution a news dispatch which 
the editors considered of high impor- 
tance. I have the front-page item here. 
The headline reads as follows: 

Revenue up 5 percent in Georgia. 

The lead paragraph of his front page 
article reads as follows: 

Georgia’s economy has grown more than 
5 percent during the first 9 months of the 
current fiscal year, the State revenue de- 
partment believes. 

It would seem, Mr. President, that Mr. 
Montgomery might well have checked 
with Mr. John Bearden, of the State 
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Revenue Department of Georgia, who 
reports that Georgia’s economy has pro- 
gressed more rapidly than the national 
average—in the last 9-month period of 
record. The article on the front page of 
the Atlanta Constitution is a clear ref- 
utation of the whole substance of Mr. 
Montgomery’s article printed on page 32. 
I ask unanimous consent that this front- 
page article be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, inasmuch as the Senator 
from New Jersey had Mr. Montgomery's 
page 32 article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, Apr. 
30, 1963] 
REVENUE Up 5 PERCENT IN GEORGIA 

Georgia's economy has grown more than 5 
percent during the first 9 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the State Revenue Depart- 
ment believes. 

Its calculations are based primarily on the 
collection of motor fuel taxes—which it re- 
gards as more of an economic barometer than 
sales taxes, which fluctuate more. 

The tax collections have increased 5.38 
percent during the first three quarters of 
the fiscal year ending June 30. 

Motor Fuel Tax Unit Director John Bear- 
den said the increase also is attributable to 
more driving by the 1.7 million autos and 
trucks as expressways open up. 

The gas tax collections are the steadiest 
barometer because they do not “fluctuate 
as rapidly as a result of seasonal buying and 
economic crises,” Bearden said. 

The gas taxes have doubled since 1950 as 
the State experienced its greatest growth. 
However, there also was an increase in the 
tax rate during that period. 

Total collections for the first 9 months 
have climbed to $72,434,000, the Revenue 
Department said. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Montgom- 
ery's article makes note of the fact 
that he drew his conclusions in large 
part from a magazine article, which the 
Senator from New Jersey also inserted 
in the Recorp. The magazine article 
was written by Prof. Milton J. Nadworny. 
He is given a highly useful academic 
aura by being identified as the Professor 
of Commerce and Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Another of Profes- 
sor Nadworny’s connections should be 
noted, and in my opinion, this connec- 
tion may to some extent dissipate the 
academic aura which lends prestige to 
his article. Dr. Nadworny is the Ver- 
mont State chairman for the National 
Council for Industrial Peace. This is the 
organization, with a two-man staff, that 
was set up years ago by the American 
Federation of Labor to propagandize 
against right-to-work laws and the 
right-to-work movement. Mr. John 
Redding, former publicity director of the 
Democratic National Committee, has 
been its operating chief from its begin- 
ning. The Associated Press categorically 
established the fact that the so-called 
peace council is in fact a front for the 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp several items dealing with this 
organization. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City (Kans.) Star, July 30, 
1958] 


RIGHT-TO-WORK Lines SHAPE Up—SMALL 
BUSINESS AND THE UNIONS CONTRIBUTE TO 
RESPECTIVE COMMITTEES—CENTER ON SIX 
STATES— ELEANOR ROOSEVELT Is ACTIVE IN 
THE GROUP FIGHTING ON LABOR’s SIDE 


WassINGTON, July 30.— Business and labor 
are putting up the bulk of the money to 
finance the expensive campaigns for and 
against State right-to-work laws, 

The laws, already in effect in 18 States, 
will be an issue on the ballot in at least 
five and probably six States in the November 
elections. 

INTENT OF LAW 


Such a law bars employers and labor 
unions from negotiating any labor contract 
arrangement requiring compulsory union 
membership of workers. Voters will ballot 
on the issue in November in California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Washington, and Kansas, and 
probably Ohio. 

the opposition to spreading right- 
to-work laws is the newly formed National 
Council for Industrial Peace, with Herbert 
Lehman, former Senator of New York, and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as cochairmen. 
Jack Redding, former publicity director of 
the Democratic National Committee, is its 
operating chief. 

The main proponent organization is the 
National Right-to-Work Committee, with 
W. H. Harrison as executive secretary. Fred 
Hartley, former Representative, coauthor of 
the Taft-Hartley law, served for several years 
as chairman, but Harrison now says, We've 
dropped him off our stationery.” 

Redding was reluctant — talk about 
financing of the opposition group. 

“We've had contributions — individuals, 
from some management organizations and, 
in some instances, from international labor 
unions,” he said. “We're not rich. We 
have a small staff and a small budget.” 

Redding operates from the office of Andrew 
Biemiller, legislative director of the AFL- 
CIO, which is fighting the right-to-work pro- 
posals tooth and nail. 

FROM LABOR UNIONS 


It is reliably reported that at least half the 
funds of Redding's organization comes direct 
from iabor unions. The ban in the Taft- 
Hartley law against use of union dues, money 
for political purposes applies only to Federal 
issues and this exempts the State right-to- 
work fight. 

Redding's group reportedly has a budget of 
$250,000. 

Harrison says his right-to-work organiza- 
tion has no budget, but “just spends all the 
money we get; printing and distributing 
material. 

Harrison says his group gets no money from 
the two big employer organizations, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Nor does it get 
money, he said, from such big businesses as 
United States Steel, General Motors, or Ford. 

“We don’t have many takers from big busi- 
ness,” Harrison said. “We get most of our 
money from small, family owned firms.“ 

State organizations for and against right- 
to-work laws are associated with the two 
national groups, but operate largely on their 
own funds, 

From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, Nov. 
10, 1959) 
New VERMONT COUNCIL OPPOSES Laws ON 
RicHt To WORK 


Several Vermont political, educational, and 
church leaders linked to opposition to right 
to-work legislation Monday with formation 
of a Vermont Council for Industrial Peace. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Announcement of the council and its oppo- 
sition to right-to-work laws was made by Dr, 
Milton J. Nadworny, University of Vermont 
economist. 

Heading the list of signatures on a formal 
statement were the Most Reverend Robert F. 
Joyce, bishop of the Burlington Catholic dio- 
cese; Bishop Vedder Van Dyck of the Ver- 
mont Episcopal Diocese, and Rabbi Max B. 
Wall of Burlington. 

Lt. Gov. Robert S. Babcock, Royce Pitkin, 
president of Goddard College, Plainfield, and 
State Senators Mildred Brault and Robert O. 
Spencer of Jericho also endorsed the state- 
ment. 

Others associated with the statement in- 
cluded Howard Foster of Salisbury, Edward 
Peet of Cornwall and Frank Salhman of East 
Montpelier. 

“While the Governor and the house of 
representatives clearly and emphatically 
rejected right-to-work legislation, it appears 
that its proponents intend to continue agita- 
tion for it,” the group’s statement said. 

“The Vermont Council for Industrial Peace 
has been organized to provide a voice for 
those who would speak out against such leg- 
islation.” 

Formation of the council came less than a 
week after the Vermont Farm Bureau called 
for a referendum on the issue at the earliest 
possible general election. 

A referendum proposal to put a “free- 
dom of association” plan before Vermont- 
ers at town meeting was killed in the house 
last spring. 

Nadworny said the newly formed commit- 
tee is composed of citizens who do not pur- 
port to represent organizations. 

The statement said: 

“The major purpose of this committee is 
to oppose laws which would make the union 
shop illegal. 

“We believe the union shop is beneficial 
to the process of collective bargaining, to em- 
ployers and employees. 

“However, we do not take the liberty even 
to recommend that employers and unions ne- 
gotiate union shop agreements. 

“We simply maintain that employers and 
employees be left free to negotiate on this 
matter under a free system of collective bar- 
gaining in a free society. 

“The union shop is a matter for negotia- 
tion and comes into being when both the 
employer and the union agree to establish it. 

“Just as we do not believe the union shop 
should be made mandatory for all employers 
and unions, so we do not believe it should be 
prohibited.” 

Right-to-work legislation is now in effect 
in 19 States. 

It generally makes union shop contracts 
illegal. These provide that if management 
and labor agree, a worker is required to join 
the union within a specified time as a con- 
dition of employment. 


News RELEASE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Use of the Kansas right-to-work amend- 
ment against the National Farmers Orga- 
nization was condemned today by the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Peace. 

John M. Redding, executive director of the 
NCIP, which opposes so-called right-to-work 
legislation, said: 

“We have opposed this type legislation for 
this very reason. We have repeatedly 
warned that right to workers would use the 
law against farmers and that right to work 
committee members also opposed farmers’ 
cooperatives, REA electric cooperatives, and 
credit unions through interlocking member- 
ships in other ultraright organizations. 

Yesterday, the National Farmer’s Orga- 
nization was threatened with action under 
the Kansas right-to-work amendment passed 
in 1958. L. E. Weiss, president of Kansans 
for the Right to Work, declared in Wichita 
that the NFO was in violation of the Kansas 
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State constitution by virtue of a mainte- 
nance of membership provision in NFO re- 
cruiting blanks. 

Mr. Weiss said farmers belonging to the 
NFO were acting like union goons in their 
efforts to get other farmers to join the farm- 
er’s market boycott. 

Farm organizations in several States al- 
ready alarmed by attacks by conservative 
groups on farm cooperatives were studying 
the Weiss statement. In Indiana, George 
Feldman, executive director of the Indiana 
Council for Industrial Peace in Indianap- 
olis, Ind., said: 

“We take a grave view of this development. 
We are studying the statement by Mr. Weiss 
and are asking our attorneys to advise us 
whether the Indiana right-to-work statute 
also would penalize farmers in this State. 
We have recognized that the same people 
who support so-called right-to-work laws 
also attack farmers’ groups, but this is the 
first time the right-to-work law has been 
invoked against farmers, as far as we know.” 

In Vermont, Dr. Milton Nadworny, of the 
University of Vermont, chairman of the Ver- 
mont Council for Industrial Peace, said, 
“This is a development we have long ex- 
pected. U.S. Senator George D. Aiken of 
Vermont, warned the Vermont State Labor 
Council a year or so ago that: 

“It (so-called right-to-work laws) would 
definitely pave the way for abolition of mar- 
keting orders for farmers. If labor is denied 
the right to organize effectively so can farm- 
ers be denied the right to organize them- 
selves into farm cooperatives for bargaining 
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Leadership of the National Farmers’ Union, 
which opposes the NFO on many issues, in- 
cluding the present boycott, said they were 
studying Mr. Weiss’ statement. They have 
asked for legal opinion as to whether the 
Kansas RTW law could, in fact, be used 
against farmers. 

“We are not for the NFO,” said a spokes- 
man, “but we certainly are against this 
type of shotgun utilization of what at best 
is a bad law.” 

Several months ago when the John Birch 
Society was under scrutiny in the Nation's 
press, leaders of Kansans for Right to Work 
were identified as members of that ultra- 
right secret society. 


Mr. GOLDWATER [reading]: 
Heading the opposition to spreading right- 


to-work laws is the newly formed National 
Council for Industrial Peace— 


Says the Associated Press— 


with Herbert. Lehman, former Senator of 
New York, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as cochairmen. Jack Redding, former pub- 
licity director of the Democratic National 
Committee, is its operating chief. 


The AP continues: 

Redding operates from the office of An- 
drew Biemiller, legislative director of the 
AFL-CIO, which is fighting the right-to- 
work proposals tooth and nail. 


I might say that this Associated Press 
dispatch is several years old. In the 
meantime, Mr. Redding has moved the 
office of the anti-right-to-work organi- 
zation out of the AFL-CIO headquarters 
building and into the National Press 
Building. However, its ancestry estab- 
lished and the source of its operating 
funds has not changed, of course. 

In citing these facts I am not challeng- 
ing the integrity of Professor Nadworny, 
but it is important that the American 
public know the source of the magazine 
article which the Atlanta Constitution 
and other newspapers have accepted as 
an objective appraisal of the economics 
of right-to-work. The implication of 
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the article and the conclusions being 
drawn from it place right-to-work in 
a distorted light. In fact, Mr. Mont- 
gomery calls Dr. Nadworny’s article The 
carefully documented indictment of 
right-to-work laws.” 

Let us take a careful look at this doc- 
umented indictment. 

In his effort to conceal the true facts 
about economic progress in right-to- 
work States, Professor Nadworny has re- 
sorted to statistical manipulations which 
do violence to his position as a univer- 
sity professor of economics. He pur- 
ports to compare wage differentials 
between right-to-work States and the 
U.S. average, for the period from 1950 
to 1962. In so doing, he is guilty of: 

First. Incorrectly representing the 
Department of Labor's officially re- 
ported average of wage rates in right-to- 
work States for 1962. 

Second. Including in the 1962 na- 
tional average but not in the 1950 na- 
tional average the unusually high wage 
rates of Alaska, thus artificially increas- 
ing his particular version of the 1962 
wage differential on the side of non- 
right-to-work States. 

Third. Totally ignoring the effect of 
12 years of inflation, and erroneously 
implying that the value of 1962 dollars 
could be compared directly with the 
value of 1950 dollars. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Using Professor Nadworny’s own se- 
lected indicators of 1962, but correcting 
the errors, the accurate figures would 
read, according to the U.S. Department 
of Labor: 


Hourly wages of production workers in 


manufacturing 

U.S. Profes- 
Depart- | sor Nad- 

ment worny 

of Labor | figures, 

figures, 1962 
1962 
U.S. average for 48 States (exclud- 

ing Alaska and Hawalh) > 2.39 
Average for 19right-to-work States_ 2. 10 2. 10 


This means that the 1962 differential“ 
between right-to-work States and the 
U.S. average would actually be 16 cents 
rather than the 29 cents which is shown 
by Professor Nadworny’s figures. Fur- 
thermore, if the 1962 differential is 
converted to the real value of 1950 dol- 
lars, it becomes 12.7 cents, which com- 
pares very favorably with the 21 cents 
differential that Professor Nadworny 
says was the difference between right- 
to-work States and the U.S. average in 
1950. 

Even Professor Nadworny admits, 
however, that Labor Department reports 
on State wage rate averages were incom- 
plete prior to 1952. Therefore, rejecting 
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all the contrived comparisons offered by 
the professor, I believe that the only fair 
and strictly comparable data are those 
compiled by the U.S. Department of 
Labor beginning in 1953 and published 
annually in what is now called “Employ- 
ment and Earnings, Annual Supplement 
Issue.“ 

These reports show that in 1953 wage 
rates in the 19 right-to-work States 
averaged 81.52 compared with an average 
of $1.77 for 29 nonright-to-work States. 

Labor Department figures for 1962— 
not yet published but available to the 
public—reveal that wage rates in the 
same 19 right-to-work States had risen 
to $2.16, compared to $2.42 in the 29 non- 
right-to-work States excluding Alaska 
and Hawaii. This means that wage 
rates in right-to-work States in 1953 
wer? 85.9 percent of wage rates in non- 
right-to-work States. Figures for 1962 
show that right-to-work States had risen 
to a level of 89.3 percent of the wage 
rates in nonright-to-work States. The 
1962 wage differential, measured in real— 
noninflated—dollars, was actually far less 
than the 1953 differential. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp doc- 
umenting U.S. Department of Labor 
tables. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing, percent increase, 1953-62 
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Total | Percent 1958 rate | 1958 rate Percent 
gain gain State 1963 rate | (old 1962 rate | gain gain 
(hourly) | (hourly) base) fase) = (hourly) | (hourly) 

$0. 66 $1. $2. 20 $0. 
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Average, right-to-work States 


Source: 
November tatistics. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
for those who, at this point, may have 
become totally confused in a sea of sta- 
tistics, I think the air can best be cleared 
and the situation summarized by placing 
in the Recorp the latest report from the 
Department of Commerce, which gives 
the average rate of economic progress 
for persons in each of the 50 States, for 
the 5-year period ending in 1962. This 
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1962 figures: Bureau of Labor 


Average, non-right-to-work States. 
National . 


table shows that income of persons in 
nonfarm employment has increased at a 
national average rate of 20 percent. 
Fifteen of the 19 right-to-work States 
are shown to have exceeded the national 
average rate of improvement. The aver- 
age percentage rate of improvement in 
right-to-work States was 32 percent, 
compared with the national average of 
20 percent. 


1958 1962 
$1.90 $1.90 $2.16 
2.13 2.42 
2.03 2.32 


: 1953-58 figures (old base): Employment and Earnings Annual Supplement, May 1959, 1958 figures (new base): Employment and Earnings Annual Supplement, 


Total gain | Percent gain 


$0. 64 42.0 
-66 37.6 
65 39.4 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp two 
items—the reproduction of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce report to which 
I have just referred, and a sheet recapit- 
ulating the percentage improvement in 
each of the right-to-work States. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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TABLE 3.—Percent changes in industrial sources of personal income, by States and regions, 1957-62 
[From the Survey of Current Business, April 1963, vol. 43, No. 4, U.S. Department of Commerce, Luther H. Hodges, Secretary] 


State and region 


55 
Indiana. 


—— — — 


pe OCD 
Wisconsin... 
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1 For analytical purposes Alaska and Hawaii included in 1957 totals. 


Facts OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE RIGHT- 
To-WorK STATES AND IN THE NATION AS A 
WHOLE 

(Documentation: Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, vol. 43, No. 4, Apr. 1963, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce) 

PERTINENT FACTS 

Workers in business and Industry in 15 of 
the 19 right-to-work States are enjoying 
greater gains in income than the average for 
the Nation as a whole. 

In the 5-year period, 1957-62 the average 
improvement in personal income (wages) for 
the 50 States: 20 percent. 

Improvement in the right-to-work States 

individually: 


Broad industrial sources of income 


Improvement in the right-to-work States 
individually—Continued 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
closing, may I emphasize again that 
economic progress is not the primary 
yardstick with which right-to-work sup- 
porters all over America wish to measure 
the issue of voluntary versus compulsory 
union membership. 


Income received by persons for participation in current production 


All 
Private | private Con- | Manu- 
nonfarm | nonfarm | Min- | struc- | factur- communi-| Services 
State | income | indus- ing tion ing tio 
Total | Fed- and tries d 
er local 

46 43 52 21 20 —13 13 16 37 
46 47 45 22 21 4 6 17 43 
43 36 59 16 15 5 3 15 35 
51 52 50 29 28 0 26 25 54 
45 34 62 25 23 19 27 18 46 
48 54 39 22 23 —3 9 17 47 
31 24 46 19 19 17 21 13 38 
49 46 53 22 20 7 —4 18 30 
45 43 48 19 17 —31 14 10 35 
43 43 4 21 19 —5 23 11 32 
49 45 55 23 23 —10 16 17 43 
43 40 47 10 8 —37 —5 6 30 
46 40 55 16 16 0 2 13 37 
58 53 74 27 26 23 18 10 57 
39 38 40 18 15 0 37 3 30 
48 45 50 14 11 —6 —8 9 27 
45 43 46 9 6 —15 —16 5 21 
46 43 50 11 9 —1 —19 6 28 
45 44 47 17 15 2 —11 16 31 
51 49 54 16 14 -7 2 10 27 
51 47 55 22 20 —3 13 19 35 
45 43 47 24 22 —11 25 21 36 
50 43 58 23 21 —18 11 25 39 
45 43 48 26 22 22 10 24 37 
43 47 37 22 19 —8 20 18 30 
67 76 57 25 23 —9 29 14 53 
36 33 41 48 48 6 117 49 45 
43 44 43 33 32 20 67 35 42 
39 35 47 19 17 —17 28 10 37 
45 40 54 25 24 —20 12 29 36 
36 31 56 30 30 —11 31 34 46 
49 52 44 -2 -5 —38 —35 13 18 
52 45 66 17 16 —22 36 20 29 
41 36 51 23 23 —11 27 27 33 
52 44 67 32 33 26 30 34 42 
A 32 40 32 33 2 32 36 47 
42 39 49 28 27 26 23 26 30 
59 50 77 37 36 13 1 71 39 
43 44 40 18 16 -24 —10 15 36 
50 48 54 31 31 25 4t 40 31 
39 40 37 11 8 —3 —19 8 26 
39 36 46 31 33 —24 52 46 41 
42 35 53 24 22 —3 20 19 40 
38 39 35 21 18 -4 25 14 33 
41 33 5 20 19 -6 11 16 33 
40 31 56 32 30 9 13 39 49 
62 48 86 59 59 15 80 55 9¹ 
46 42 52 29 23 —15 30 44 46 
52 57 45 14 8 —42 44 21 2⁴ 
48 50 47 24 25 —20 37 31 42 
33 2 5 2⁴ 22 12 39 -5 31 
4 39 53 34 35 —13 21 50 57 
48 44 58 35 34 —8 33 65 43 
5⁴ 47 64 32 33 —1 30 30 51 
35 31 41 27 27 4 14 32 36 
47 44 50 25 23 10 27 22 32 
49 37 71 73 77 —8 98 19 117 
59 51 70 33 34 —1 31 31 52 
9 —3 110 3¹ 31 14 —39 44 88 
34 31 46 60 =40 93 58 71 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 


Whenever anyone tries to sell the idea 
of right-to-work or voluntary unionism 
and attempts to do it on an economic 
basis, he is invariably defeated. The 
issue to me is strictly one of individual 
freedom. It is one based upon consti- 
tutional and moral grounds. Therefore 
I think the most important yardstick is 
the measurement of individual freedom. 

Today under congressional-made law, 
the individual American citizen has half 
his freedom at the place where he earns 
his livelihood. He is free to join a union 
if he so desires. The other half of his 
freedom at the place where he works has 
been denied him in a moment of default 
by the U.S. Congress. He can be forced 
to join a union against his will—or be 
fired from his job. This violates the 
very essence of human freedom and civil 
rights. This is where the right-to-work 
principle is brought to bear—in section 
14(b) of the National Labor Relations 
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Act. Under this section, States may 
safeguard the individual liberty that 
Congress in 1947 shortsightedly placed 
in jeopardy. They can do it with right- 
to-work legislation. Twenty of them 
have done it; the most recent, Wyoming, 
just this year. As Gov. Clifford P. Han- 
sen, of Wyoming, said when he signed 
the right-to-work bill last February: 

The crux of the issue is that the measure 
is designed to restore full freedom of choice 
to the working men and women of Wyoming. 
It guarantees anew one of the most impor- 
tant hallmarks of American liberty and citi- 
zenship—the right of individual decision- 
making. 

Mr. President, let us here in the Sen- 
ate of the United States not confuse the 
issue in the right-to-work debate, Gov- 
ernor Hansen has spoken the issue. It 
is the simple issue that brought the 
creation of this legislative body: the 
right of individual decisionmaking. We 
are constituted to protect it. Let us 
count this our primary duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
before yielding the floor? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I re- 
gret that I had to be in and out of the 
Chamber during the Senator’s analysis 
of my proposed legislation designed to 
repeal 14(b), the source of the so-called 
right-to-work laws that now exist in 
some States, On the question of indi- 
vidual freedom, I should like to point out 
that I come from a State which has not 
elected to enact so-called right-to-work 
legislation. In my State the govern- 
ment has not injected itself into the 
freedom of employees to vote for a union 
and the freedom of employers and em- 
ployees to agree to a union shop. 

I assume that in a State such as Ari- 
zona, if there is a union and if the em- 
ployer and the employees freely elect to 
adopt a union shop—probably after ne- 
gotiation and bargaining—they are pro- 
hibited from having a union shop by the 
government; is that not true? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is true. In 
the nearly 20 years this has existed as a 
constitutional amendment our whole 
union picture has improved. There are 
very few strikes. Labor leaders have 
become much more responsible, because 
they recognize that with the right to 
exercise the power of individual free- 
dom a man can be more outspoken than 
if he were bound by a union shop con- 
tract. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
certain that the Senator dealt with the 
question of the employee—when there is 
a union and the union is the bargaining 
agent—getting the benefits of the union's 
work in negotiation and collective bar- 
gaining but not paying any of the ex- 
penses of the union. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
call this the “free rider.” It was the 
Senator’s suggestion, I think, that every 
man should have the right to decide 
whether he would get a benefit from or 
be disadvantaged by the union. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
raised the question of “free riders.” This 
has been a shibboleth used by organized 
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labor ever since the beginning of right- 
to-work laws. This to me is one of the 
great sources of union power that is 
sometimes abused. This is exclusive rep- 
resentation, when 49 percent of the 
workers may not wish to join the union 
for various personal reasons. They may 
not like the politics of the union. They 
may not like the leaders of the union. 
They may not like the place where the 
union meets. 

Under the right of association, in my 
opinion, these men have a right not to 
join the union, even though they might 
be, as the Senator calls them, “free 
riders.” 

This is true all through our society. 
I believe the Senator is a lawyer. Prob- 
ably he belongs to the American Bar As- 
sociation, but he does not have to belong 
to the association. I happen to have 
been a merchant in my earlier days. I 
belonged to the National Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association. Many of my com- 
petitors did not. It used to “burn me 
up” to have to pay my dues and to see 
them receive the benefits. But I think 
this is their right. 

It is the right of a workingman not 
to join a union if he does not wish to 
join. This is the real “guts” of the de- 
bate. It is a matter of individual free- 
dom whether a man has to do some- 
thing or does not. 

I point out that churches, the Red 
Cross, the YMCA, the YWCA, and other 
such organizations benefit the whole 
country, yet many Americans refuse to 
support these institutions. 

I cannot agree with the “free-rider” 
argument, because it is a freedom of 
choice that a man is, as called, “a free 
rider.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
analogy, of course, is not precise when 
one does not join a voluntary association, 
one does not receive the benefits of that 
association, but the nonunion worker 
does receive the precise benefits of the 
union. We all have freedom to elect our 
governing officials in the executive 
branch. Slightly more than 50 percent 
of the voters made the decision that we 
should have as our President for 4 years 
Mr. Kennedy. Because of the sanctity of 
the ballot box, I do not know how the 
Senator from Arizona voted at that elec- 
tion. 

Mr: GOLDWATER. The Senator has 
a good idea. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
would speculate that the Senator from 
Arizona did not join the popular choice, 
but I am sure the Senator is paying 
taxes along with the winners. The los- 
ers, too, pay the cost of this Govern- 
ment, which benefits all citizens. 

In our democratic process we accept 
defeat and pull our oar with the others, 
even though we do not like the direction 
given the boat by the coxswain. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The comparison 
the Senator is using is a rather foolish 
one, because the only compulsory thing 
in our lives is service to our country 
under its laws. Unless we have religious 
objections we must serve in times of war, 
and we must pay our taxes, These are 
compulsory acts which all Americans 
recognize. 
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What I am talking about is the ex- 
tension of compulsion into the field of 
labor, so that a man may be forced 
against his will to join a union when a 
union shop exists after proper bargain- 
— This is the basis of the whole de- 

te. 

I point out to my friend from New 
Jersey that the United States is one of 
only four countries in the whole world 
which have compulsory features in labor 
laws. We specifically have it. Three 
others, including England, have the 
compulsory feature by reason of lack of 
reference. 

It is interesting to note that the coun- 
tries in which the labor movement has 
reached its greatest peak—namely, the 
Scandinavian countries, where 94 per- 
cent of the workers belong to unions— 
— any form of compulsory union- 


In this country only 31 or 32 percent 
of the working force belong to unions. 
The percentage has remained at this 
figure for many years. I personally do 
not think it is high enough, but the 
percentage remains the same in the in- 
dustrial States without right-to-work 
laws. It has actually improved some- 
hkias in the States with right-to-work 

Ws. 

If I were a workingman, the first 
thing I would wish to do would be to 
join a union. On the other hand, if I 
did not wish to do so I would like to 
have the right to say “No.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
have only one further observation, We 
enjoy the liberty of disagreeing on this 
issue, and we shall continue to disagree. 
This is not a matter of Democrats be- 
lieving one thing and Republicans þe- 
lieving another. 

I was very much impressed by a news 
clipping—I do not have the speech— 
dealing with a speech by a former dis- 
tinguished Governor of a State which 
has right-to-work legislation. It was 
reported in yesterday’s Washington Post 
under the headline “Right-to-Work 
Laws Are Attacked by Landon.” 

The article relates to expressions by 
former Governor of Kansas Alf M. Lan- 
don. The news clipping says that he— 
lashed out at so-called right-to-work laws 
and asked for a better American understand- 
ing of the workingman, 


He also called the right-to-work laws 
bad, punitive, and a burden on labor 
in 20 States. 

In addressing himself to the argument 
as to whether the right-to-work laws 
would improve labor-management rela- 
tions and industrial development in a 
given State, he said: 

Gov. John Anderson in a report to the 
legislature recently revealed that Kansas has 
lost nearly 15,000 jobs of production work- 
ers in manufacturing in the years since the 
so-called right-to-work law went into effect. 


He also observed that these laws— 
actually bar progress in good labor rela- 
tions and industrial development. 

I wanted to have this in the RECORD, 
because Governor Landon knows about 
right-to-work laws in operation. He was 
the Governor of a State which has such 
alaw. Ihave never been a Governor of, 
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nor lived in a State with a so-called 
right-to-work law. 

I think that is competent evidence to 
put in the Recorp and the debate at this 

int. 
Po Mir. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
read the article to which the Senator has 
referred. The 15,000 people who lost 
their jobs in Kansas lost them because 
of the shutdown of the B-52 line in 
Wichita. That involved a union shop, 
and not a right-to-work law. The 15,000 
men—or at least a great number of 
them were already organized, and they 
lost their jobs chiefly because the U.S. 
Air Force, through the Secretary of De- 
fense, stopped buying this particular air- 

lane. 


p z 

I would not be surprised in the next 
year or two to see an increase in right- 
to-work laws. I have found from my 
study of this problem that it helps labor- 
management relations. 

My observation has been that it has 
helped the relations between manage- 
ment and the workers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Again, 
I hesitate to discuss it with authority, 
but if there is a disagreement, the Sena- 
tor’s fundamental disagreement is with 
Governor Landon. Perhaps the Senator 
should pursue the argument with that 
gentleman. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. He was a Gover- 
nor a good many years before the right- 
to-work law was enacted. I do not like 
the words “right to work.” “Voluntary 
unionism” is a much better term. If we 
think of the right to work as a civil right, 
nobody has a right to a job. He has the 
civil liberty to seek a job. “Right to 
work” is a misnomer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
agree with that point. Perhaps a more 
appropriate name for the State laws 
would be “compulsory open shop.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, merely “vol- 
untary unionism.” Put it on that basis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
cannot agree on much. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would never 
vote for a so-called national right-to- 
work law. I think the States have the 
fundamental right to pass such laws. We 
recognize it in 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I find 
myself in the unusually good company 
of a former Republican candidate for 
the Presidency and, of course, the very 
respected, beloved former Senator Robert 
Taft, the author of the major bill, who 
later called the men who were enjoying 
the benefits of the union, while not join- 
ing, “free riders.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I suppose they 
could be called that. It must be recog- 
nized that there are free riders in every 
branch of our society. We have them 
in the Senate—for example, those who 
do not attend committees and let others 
do the work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. There 
are so many committees that it is im- 
possible to attend all of them. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not being 
critical; Iam merely saying that we can- 
not find a segment of our society where 
someone is not taking a free ride. We 
do not like it, but we should not force 
the situation. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a comment about 
the discussion which has just taken place 
about free riders. It is contended that 
a worker who believes the course followed 
by the union is not in his general in- 
terest or in the general interest of the 
Nation still must belong to the union if 
a majority of workers so decide. 

The argument is made that, since he 
gets the benefit of what the union does, 
he ought to pay a share of the cost of 
operating the union. But I pose this 
question: Why should we ascribe to union 
leaders infallible judgment with respect 
to what they demand for the benefit of 
the workers in general or for the benefit 
of the country? When labor leaders 
continue to pump up prices, removing the 
United States from a position of com- 
petitive advantage in selling goods 
throughout the world, is that course 
helpful to the worker? Is it helpful to 
the security of the Nation? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might sa 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator will 
permit me to continue, I should like to 
do so. I thought he had yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Thad. I thought 
the Senator asked me a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me finish my 
thought. The Senator from Arizona 
made the statement that there may be 
various reasons why the worker does rot 
want to belong toaunion. I agree with 
that statement. But before we argue 
the benefits that are derived from com- 
pulsory membership, we ought to have a 
clearly outlined definition of what the 
benefits are. It may be that what the 
union is doing will kill the industry, kill 
the job, place the country in an em- 
barrassing fiscal position, endanger our 
balance of credits in international trade, 
and many other things. So when it is 
argued, prima facie and ipso facto, that 
what the union does is for the benefit of 
the worker and the benefit of the coun- 
try, I cannot agree. I venture to say 
that there are thousands of clear-minded 
workers who realize that what is hap- 
pening will destroy the jobs they hold. 

A group of workers belonging to a 
union in Cincinnati came to me. They 
had learned that their employer was 
moving out of the city. The employer 
said to the union leaders, “We cannot 
meet your demands and survive.” The 
union said, “We want these demands met 
with respect to working conditions and 
wages.” The employer said, “I cannot 
meet them.” The union leaders insisted 
that their proposals be accepted. The 
employer decided to move out of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The question comes back: Did the 
union act for the benefit of the workers? 

The workers told me they were never 
informed by the union leaders that the 
company said it would move out of the 
city. The workers did not learn of it 
until after the decision was made to move 
from the State. I repeat, it cannot be 
said that everything the union leader 
achieves is beneficial to the worker. 

Now I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I must agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 
We have had much evidence that some 
of the decisions of the labor leaders have 
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not benefited the workers. I am think- 
ing of the plight of the coal miners, 
for example, in West Virginia, who have 
been put out of work by automation 
brought on by cheaper fuel h. the form 
of gas and oil which were introduced 
into the eastern portion of the country 
as a result of the high hourly wages in 
the coal-mining industry brought on by 
bargaining. 

This is what bothers me with respect 
to the word “right.” If a group of per- 
sons organize and form a union and then 
select a president, I do not think the 
Government should intrude itself con- 
stantly into every decision made by them 
officially. I have been preparing legis- 
lation to provide that in the matter of 
contracts or settlement offers, the deci- 
sion should be by vote of the union mem- 
bership. I think it would be the better 
part of judgment for any union leader 
who was contemplating bargaining to sit 
down and say, “We are thinking of pro- 
posing this kind of increase,” and letting 
the men decide for themselves what it 
should be and advise the leader. This 
is done in many unions. Well conducted 
unions do it. I am thinking of the man 
in West Virginia who said, “I would 
rather be working for a dollar and a 
half an hour than be out of work at 
$3.50 an hour,” when a union drove a 
steel company out of the State. 

The Senator has brought a very im- 
portant point to the attention of the 
Senate. Not all decisions made by the 
heads of unions, or, for that matter, 
those made by the heads of government 
or the heads of banks or other organiza- 
tions, are infallible. That is why we, 
as elected officials, go back to the people, 
to find out what they are thinking of. 
We do not want to propose things that 
will cause them to be unhappy. 

I believe that union leaders should 
be sensitive to anything in the area of 
wage increases. I agree that some of 
the wage increases which have been 
granted since the war have put us in a 
disadvantageous position with respect to 
world trade and competition. It has 
brought ir automation. I have used the 
argument all the way through, that 
whenever an unearned wage increase is 
paid, the price is forced up. Any busi- 
nessman who has any sense knows that 
if his workers are earning more money, 
they should be paid more, without any 
argument. 

I suggest that the Senator from Ohio 
study the bill I have introduced, which 
includes a provision that there be a strike 
vote, and a settlement vote, once a strike 
has been started. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we are faced with the ugly specter 
of the Federal Government attempting 
to procure compulsory union member- 
ship. About 3 months ago the adminis- 
tration, by its own statement, said that 
unless some aircraft companies on the 
west coast adopted compulsory union 
membership, they would likely suffer the 
loss of governmental assignments in the 
way of business. To me that was fright- 
ening. The proposal to enact a Federal 
law that would prevent the States from 
adopting provisions against closed shops 
is another evidence that there are those 
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who believe that Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives have all 
the brains and possess perfect judg- 
ments; that we ascribe to ourselves the 
idea that we know all and that State leg- 
islators know nothing; and that out of 
Washington comes all wisdom and all 
ability to achieve social reforms, and es- 
pecially government for the people. 

I cannot subscribe to that theory. I 
cannot do so because I know that in 
Congress we are motivated by the same 
political objectives that motivate the 
trustee, the city councilman, and the 
State legislator. 

Each year, before election, programs 
are sponsored for the protection of 
voters; and the conspicuous aspects of 
such proposals is the quest for votes, 
rather than the objective of trying to 
serve the country. 

This afternoon and tomorrow Sena- 
tors will be voting on what are known 
as migratory labor laws. To me this is 
another effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment, through Congress, to impose its 
judgment on the States and local com- 
munities. The proposals contained in 
the several bills upon which action will 
be taken, from the standpoint of dollars 
expended, are inconsequential and seem- 
ingly innocuous. However, they are 
merely the beginning of a program that 
will expand each year. We entered this 
field in a limited way either last year or 
the year before. I have read the reports 
dealing with the several migrant labor 
bills which will be before the Senate for 
consideration today and tomorrow. 
Throughout them there appears the 
foreboding that this is merely the be- 
ginning. One of the bills provides for 
grants to subsidize educational programs 
in the States for migrant workers. 

Another bill provides for grants for 
day care services for the children of mi- 
grant workers. 

Still another bill provides for grants 
for sanitation facilities on the farm for 
migrant workers. Another bill provides 
for the establishment of a National Ad- 
visory Council to give to Congress and, I 
suppose, to the President, advice on what 
course of conduct the Federal Govern- 
ment should follow to help solve the mi- 
grant workers’ problems. 

Primarily, the object is to spend Fed- 
eral money. My inquiry is this: If these 
things are to be done, why should we as- 
sume that the Federal Government 
ought to do them, and not the States? 
Why have not the States done such 
things? We get back to the argument 
that the Federal Government knows 
what ought to be done. If it is argued 
that the States do not have the money, 
and the Federal Government does haye 
the money, I point out that this year our 
deficit will be $8 billion; next year it will 
be $10 billion; the following year it will 
be another $10 billion; in 1966 it will be 
another $10 billion. 

Our gold reserves are being with- 
drawn, The word was current that our 
position was improving. Figures now 
show that the dwindling of gold reserves 
in fiscal year 1963 will be worse than it 
was in 1962. 

I will vote against these bills, except 
one, and that is the bill that would re- 
quire agents in the assignment of mi- 
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grant workers to register in Washington. 
I will cast my vote against the other 
bills, because I believe these problems 
can be handled by the States and should 
not be handled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The problems confront the 
States, and they are best able to handle 
them. 

In the northwestern corner of my 
State of Ohio, migrant workers are em- 
ployed. They can handle this problem 
without Federal aid. We get back to 
the proposition that the Federal Gov- 
ernment wants to put its fingers into 
everything it can. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I need not tell the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that I am always very 
much impressed with the position he 
takes on any issue before the Senate. I 
do not always join him in his conclu- 
sion; but I find myself concerned about 
the present status of our economy. The 
Senator from Ohio just finished with 
what I thought was a very provocative 
discussion of our gold balance, and has 
announced his position with respect to 
the bills which will be under considera- 
tion. I wonder if the Senator would 
join with me in my opposition to a 
Federal expenditure that far exceeds by 
many times any of our domestic ex- 
penditures; namely, the expenditure for 
our giveaway foreign aid program, par- 
ticularly with relation to NATO; and 
if I could count on the Senator from 
Ohio joining with me in refusing to vote 
for any more funds for NATO until our 
NATO allies decide to assume their rea- 
sonable share of the cost of protecting 
freedom around the world. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I welcome the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Oregon. 
I am glad to state that I have adopted 
clearly defined principles with respect 
to how I shall approach the foreign aid 
program. First, I shall oppose the 
granting of aid to any country having 
a Communist form of government. 

Mr. MORSE. I share that view. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Second, I shall op- 
pose the granting of aid to any country 
that tells the United States that unless 
we give it aid, it will move into the 
Soviet camp. 

Mr. MORSE. I share that view, too. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Third, I shall insist 
that there be developed a more efficient 
program in the administration of foreign 
aid. 

Mr. MORSE. I share that view, also. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Those are the three 
basic principles that will guide me. I 
have voted for reductions in foreign aid. 
I agree with the Clay report that was 
recently made. However, I am some- 
what doubtful now because I fear that 
the attitude of General Clay has become 
a little softened and that he may aban- 
don his proposal. 

Mr, MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Ohio share my view that the Clay re- 
port did not go far enough? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Ishall further oppose 
the granting of aid by way of grants to 
countries that want to establish govern- 
ment-operated steel plants, aluminum 
plants, and other manufacturers. I wish 
the Clay report had gone further. 
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I cannot say that I will join fully with 
the Senator from Oregon in the views 
which he has expressed. I have heard 
his arguments in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. No graver problem con- 
fronts us than that of getting our inter- 
national credits and debits in balance. 
That is one way to do it. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. At least he has not yet 
slammed the door in my face. He still 
gives me some hope that he will support 
me in voting against the expenditure of 
a single dollar for the benefit of a single 
NATO country unless that country starts 
to cooperate with us. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall be glad to hear 
what the Senator from Oregon will have 
to say on that subject. 

In conclusion, it must be 8 years, per- 
haps 10 years, since, as Governor of Ohio, 
I gave recognition to the migrant labor 
problem. We proceeded to achieve the 
things that are sought to be done by 
Congress now. I regret to say that some 
of the principal proponents of Federal 
solutions have failed to take action in 
their own States to try to solve the 
problem. 

My views have been expressed. I shall 
vote in accordance with the declaration 
which I have made. 


SPECIAL CITATION PRESENTED BY 
BROADCAST PIONEERS TO REP- 
RESENTATIVE OREN HARRIS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, June 6, 1963, at the Inter- 
national Inn, Washington, D.C., a special 
citation was presented by the Broadcast 
Pioneers in an elaborate ceremony to 
Representative Oren Harris, chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Broadcast Pioneers is an orga- 
nization founded by veteran news com- 
mentator, H. V. Kalternborn. Gen. 
David Sarnoff is honorary president, Mr. 
Ward L. Quaal, WGN, Inc., of Chicago, 
III., is president. It is a national orga- 
nization including a membership of those 
who have been active in radio broadcast- 
ing for 20 years and television for 10 
years or longer. 

Mr. Frank U. Fletcher, a Washington 
attorney, is chairman of the District of 
Columbia chapter of Broadcast Pioneers 
and presided at the luncheon on the oc- 
casion of the award to Mr. Harris. Over 
300 attended the luncheon, including 
several Members of Congress and of Mr. 
Harris’s committee. 

I was privileged to attend the lunch- 
eon. I rejoice in the conferral of this 
honor upon my Representative. It is a 
recognition which he richly deserves. I 
applaud Broadcast Pioneers for having 
made this presentation to him. 

The award to Mr. Harris in tribute to 
his contribution to the broadcasting in- 
dustry was made by Mr, Quaal. The spe- 
cial citation was made by Mr. Paul W. 
Morency, chairman of the awards com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the remarks made by Mr. Quaal 
and Mr. Morency, together with the 
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citation presented to Representative 
Harris and his response thereto. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY MR. WARD L. QUAAL, PRESIDENT, 
BROADCAST PIONEERS 

Stanza I of “The Elephant’s Child,” by 
Rudyard Kipling, states: “I keep six honest 
serving men (they taught me all I knew); 
Their names are What and Why and When 
and How and Where and Who.” 

Mr. Kipling could have been writing about 
the gentleman to whom we pay tribute to- 
day, the Honorable Oren Harris, Member of 
the Congress from the Fourth District of 
Arkansas and chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This is 
the committee, as all of us here know (some 
with poignancy, some with remorse and some 
with delight) which is responsible for the 
origination of legislation governing the 
American system of broadcasting. And this 
man is the Governor of those Governors. 

In the hearing room in the New House 
Office Building where much of the testimony 
in this committee’s inquiries is taken, there 
hangs at the back of the room an oil portrait 
of the Congressman. It was dedicated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1960. It is so located that if a wit- 
ness looks over his shoulder to avoid the 
stern visage of Harris who is be- 
fore him, he will be staring at a benign and 
smiling copy of the original. 

When that portrait was dedicated, the 
principal speaker was Mr. Harris’ colleague, 
Congressman JOHN BELL WILIAMs, of Mis- 
sissippi. I would like to quote two para- 
graphs from his speech on that occasion: 

“Very few people here, I am sure, have 
ever heard of Bingen, Ark. If so, it doesn’t 
matter anyway, because Mr. Harris was not 
born in Bingen; he was born in Belton, a few 
miles out in the country from Bingen. Bin- 
gen, in turn, is about 10 miles out in the 
country from a place called McCaskill, and 
McCaskill is out in the country from a town 
named Nashville, where the nearest railroad 
station is located. 

“Belton, Ark., consists mainly of a general 
store. Its chief industry is a blacksmith 
shop and gristmill. It is a thriving little 
community, with a population of some 15 
people, 4 or 5 coon hounds, a couple of milk 
cows, and innumerable chickens and hogs. 
Well, Oren wasn’t exactly born right in Bel- 
ton, he was born about 4 miles out in the 
country from Belton. He was raised so far 
back in the country he can look at the size of 
a coon track and tell how much its hide 
would bring on the market in St. Louis, Mo,” 

As you can deduce from this, Mr. Har- 
ris is indeed an uncommon man. One of his 
uncommon virtues in these days of intrigue 
is a fervent devotion to the truth. He is 
accustomed to the slings and arrows that be- 
set one so engaged. We of the Pioneers feel 
that he merits the applause and praise of 
some of those he oversees by reason of the 
fact that in that search for truth he has 
always and constantly demonstrated fairness. 

He has always besought both sides of the 
story, and in this process, also, he has been a 
constant defender of free broadcasting, de- 
spite the fact that at times he may have 
seemed puzzled and querulous about the 
manner in which some broadcasters belabor 
this free opportunity, 

It is a pleasure today to pay special tribute 
to the Honorable Oren Harris through some 
small recognition which we trust he will keep 
before him as an evidence of our good will 
and affection, even though he may not have 
it framed and displayed in the aforemen- 
tioned hearing room. 

REMARKS BY PAUL MORENCY, 
AWARDS COMMITTEE 

Special citation to Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 


CHAIRMAN, 
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Commerce Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

For his firm and fair leadership as chair- 
man of the committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives which develops legislation gov- 
erning America’s system of free broadcasting; 
for his devotion, often expressed and dem- 
onstrated, to the idea that broadcasting 
in this Nation should be free; and for his 
constant and unwavering loyalty to the citi- 
zens of this Nation who are the arbiters of 
that freedom and whose interests he upholds 
and defends. 

This special recognition is inscribed, re- 
spectfully and with gratitude, by the Broad- 
cast Pioneers on this 24th day of April 1963, 
on the occasion of the annual Peabody 
awards. 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE HARRIS 


Mr. Quaal, my colleagues and friends, it is 
with genuine feeling of appreciation and a 
deep sense of humility that I accept the 
honor you so generously extend to me today. 

I hasten to say, however, that in accepting 
your expression of kindness and recognition, 
I do so with full realization that it is a 
tribute to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which I think is the 
greatest committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I would also give a large meas- 
ure of credit to my family and a wonder- 
fully fine, loyal, and efficient staff in both 
my office and committee. 

Personally, I am exceedingly grateful for 
your friendship manifested by your pres- 
ence here today. I am fully aware of the 
fact that it has not been so at all times in 
the past. 

I can recall some experiences in looking 
down into the glowering expressions of 
broadcasters. 

One of these experiences had something 
to do with quiz shows; another was in con- 
nection with a well-recognized term pay- 
ola,” a subject of hearings a few years back; 
then there was, as I remember, the matter 
of “ex-parte influence” hearings; and more 
recently the problem of ratings. 

Maybe I should not mention these un- 
savory questions except to say that I like to 
think that our final judgment thus far has 
been in the public interest, as well as in 
the best interest of the broadcasting indus- 
try. I am hopeful that most of you share 
this view. 

Even so, I think the industry overall is 
doing a fine job in performing a public serv- 
ice under our system and concept for the 
American people. There is always room 
for improvement, and I encourage you to- 
ward this objective. 

I want to say to you in all sincerity that 
the pleasantness and joy of this occasion 
touches me very deeply. I am indeed grate- 
ful, Mr. Quaal, for the honor which the 
broadcast pioneers has bestowed upon me 
today and you have my sincere thanks, 

I have tried to be firm in my responsi- 
bility, but if I have not at all times been 
tolerant and fair, it is not because I have 
not tried. 

Thank you so much. 


CARE FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 522) to amend the act 
establishing a Children’s Bureau so as 
to assist States in providing for day- 
care services for children of migrant 
agricultural workers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair). The pending 
business is S. 522, a bill to amend the 
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act establishing a Children’s Bureau so 
as to assist States in providing for day- 
care services for children of migrant 
agricultural workers. 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after a discussion with the author of 
Senate bill 523, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower], the acting minority 
leader, I ask unanimous consent that 
beginning at the hour of 2:30 p.m. to- 
morrow one half hour be allocated to 
Amendment No. 104, in accordance with 
the usual procedures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that at the con- 
clusion of that time there will be a yea- 
and-nay vote on the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. TOWER. If I might ask for a 
revision, the debate could commence at 
2 o’clock and a yea-and-nay vote could 
take place at 2:30. That would be ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
change my request accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana wish to suspend 
the rule that requires a quorum call be- 
fore a vote? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask that the 
usual procedure be followed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Tuesday, June 
11, 1963, at 2 p.m., during the further con- 
sideration of S. 523, a bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend 
the child labor provisions thereof to certain 
children employed in agriculture, and for 
other purposes, with the amendment by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], numbered 
104, as the pending question, and that all 
debate on that amendment and amendments 
thereto shall be limited to 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled by Mr. TOWER 
and the majority leader or someone desig- 
nated by him, following which the Senate 
will proceed to vote thereon: Provided, That 
no amendment that is not germane to that 
amendment shall be received. 


SURPLUS FOOD FOR NEEDY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
Washington Daily News for today, June 
10, contains an interesting article en- 
titled “Surplus Food Is Still Hard for 
Needy To Get.” This timely article, 
written by Sam Stafford, of the Daily 
News staff, points out that redtape in 
the District of Columbia Welfare Depart- 
ment is causing many old and disabled 
people to fail to receive their proper 
quotas of surplus food, and that the re- 
cently disclosed scandal about hustlers 
making a profit from the delivery of sur- 
plus food for the needy is continuing. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SURPLUS Foop Is STILL Harp ror NEEDY To 
GET 


(By Sam Stafford) 


The District Welfare Department is cal- 
lously ignoring the very people it promised to 
help following revelations of surplus food 
irregularities in this newspaper 4 months ago. 

Throughout the city, there are still thou- 
sands of needy old, sick, crippled, or blind 
people who have no way of getting the sur- 
plus food that is available and that other 
poor people use to beef up their meager diets. 
Or they get it only with incredible difi- 
culty. 

Commissioner John Duncan has prodded 
the Welfare Department to come up with a 
workable food distribution plan using some 
volunteer help. 

PAPER AND TALK 

But the welfare bureaucracy, which moves 
slowly when it moves, has produced a lot of 
talk and mountains of paper but little action. 

“It is hard to see why it should take so 
long,” Mr. Duncan said. “I intend to keep 
right on pressing for a good plan.” 

Meanwhile, as a result of the surplus food 
policies of Acting Welfare Director Donald 
Brewer and Welfare Controller Alvin Rosin: 

Senile old people who should not be on the 
streets alone board buses for the surplus 
distribution center on Virginia Avenue SW., 
get confused, and wind up in the wrong sec- 
tion of town. 

Old men and women so crippled they can 
scarcely move are forced to make the tiring 
trip to the food center, 

Sick or paralyzed old ladies—many with- 
out friends or relatives—sit alone in small 
rooms, fingering surplus food certificates 
they cannot redeem for food. 

A volunteer group that 2 months ago, with 
Mr. Duncan’s backing, offered to carry food 
to blind and seriously ailing persons at no 
charge has so far been cold-shouldered by 
welfare officials. 

Some “hustlers” whose profitable food de- 
livery arrangements with some welfare em- 
ployees were detailed in the News’ series, are 
still running an unlicensed cab service from 
the distribution center, with aid recipients 
as a captive clientele. 

Under welfare rules, no person may pick 
up more than two surplus orders a month. 
So most recipients—presumably including 
bedridden with no helpful neighbors or rela- 
tives—must appear personally at the distri- 
bution center to get food. 

A private car crammed with recipients— 
including the ailing who are able to walk— 
may bring a hustler $8 or $10 at $1 or more 
a head. 

Some sick or disabled persons manage to 
endure the bus or taxi ride to the center, 
then return by hustler service since taxis are 
seldom available at the center. Total cost 
is sometimes $1.75 or $2. 

The system still seems designed to dis- 
courage people from getting surplus food. 

Under the two-orders-a-month restriction, 
a man can pick up food for his own family 
and his sister’s family, but not for himself, 
his sister, and the ailing woman next door. 

MOVED 

Complicating recipients’ problems is the 
fact the surplus operation early this year 
moved from Northwest, where many of the 
needy live, to Southwest, where relatively 
few live. 

The other day, this reporter watched a 
badly crippled old man approach the food 
platform at the distribution center. 

Face drawn with pain, he inched along in 
the rain, taking a full minute to walk sev- 
eral feet. 

How had he gotten there—by taxi, hustler, 
or two or three bus transfers? Had he 
walked far? 
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He paused for breath, then started up 
steps leading to the platform. He inched 
upward, moving each limb with 
deliberateness. He seemed the most pathet- 
ically crippled man on earth. 

The old man struggled upward, reached 
the platform, presented his food card, then 
began his painful descent. 

It took him 11 minutes by my watch to 
walk up and down a few steps. 

Mr. Edna Frazier, a dignified lady of 70, 
lives at 732 Morton Street NW. Paralyzed 
on the left side, she is under doctor's orders 
not to leave the house, 

No one was available to redeem her last 
month’s food card, due May 6, so she and a 
76-year-old “forgetful” woman she has taken 
under her wing had a lean month, 

“I mostly could have used the floor,” said 
Mrs. Frazier, “I make a little bread and it 
lasts a while.” 

She has lived here 44 years, 26 of them in 
the same house. When younger, she worked. 
Her husband, a plumber, died 12 years ago. 

When I visited her, she was worried about 
whether her 76-year-old friend would get lost 
riding a bus to the surplus center. 

“She’s lost her way before,” Mrs. Frazier 
said. But the friend eventually returned. 

Across the street, Mrs. Fred Mosley, 67, told 
how she and six other recipients recently had 
been forced to pay a hustler $1 apiece for a 
ride home after getting the impression the 
fee would be lower. 


MRS. MOSLEY 


Mrs. Mosley, who is partly disabled by 
arthritis and a bad back, has difficulty board- 
ing and riding a bus. But she recently 
traveled to the center by bus, walking at 
transfer points even though this was painful, 
on the day the hustler took her home. 

Mr. Mosley, 69, paralyzed and seldom out 
of bed, said he wished he could get the food 
himself, but his wife said she didn't mind. 

Elsewhere on the street, I spoke to Mrs. 
Bessie Gaines, 62, who has glaucoma, and can 
see only blurred shapes. 

She worked in a private home for many 
years and would be working now “except 
that I can't get a job because of my eyes. I 
tried. Even Goodwill turned me down.” 

Mrs. Gaines cannot see well enough to take 
a bus to the food center. The other day, she 
took a cab to the center for 50 cents and 
gave 75 cents to a hustler to bring her back, 
although he wanted $1. 

Commenting on former harsh treatment of 
recipients by some welfare employees, 
brought to light by the News, she said, “They 
treat us better now, but getting the food is 
still hard.” 

ALL ALONE 


Others throughout the city also have prob- 
lems. A crippled woman in Southeast was 
unable to get to the center or have someone 
go for her and so lost her month’s food. 
Holed up in musty rooms visited only by 
landlords and social workers are many other 
hungry shut-ins. 

While some ailing persons have relatives 
here, the relatives may be unavailable to help 
on certain days because of work or family 
duties. 

Although Alvin Rosin has taken charge of 
the surplus reorganization, John Olsavsky, 
surplus division chief who denied responsi- 
bility for the hustlers’ profiteering and said 
he rarely visited the distribution center, still 
handles the day-to-day operation. 

John West, whose Volunteer Transporta- 
tion Service, a low-cost food delivery service 
for the needy, was whittled down by surplus 
officialdom and finally put out of operation 
when restricted to two orders a month, has 
offered free food delivery service to shut-ins. 

Since nobody has taken him up on the 
offer made many weeks ago, he figures it must 
have been buried under Welfare Department 
redtape—of which there seems to be plenty. 
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REFORM OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post for June 9 contains an 
article entitled “Congress Must Seize the 
Initiative,” written by the distinguished 
columnist Roscoe Drummond. Mr. 
Drummond makes the point that Con- 
gress has not been measuring up to its 
potential for rendering public service as 
a viable, progressive, independent branch 
of the Government. 

The article reminds me that it was 
not very long ago that the Senate passed 
a resolution to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Budget. 

I hope that all Members of the House 
will read Mr. Drummond's article, and 
that it will inspire them to take prompt 
action on the resolution, a resolution 
which, as I understand, has passed the 
Senate several times previously. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TIME FOR REFORM—ConGrRESS MUST SEIZE THE 
INITIATIVE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

A veteran of the House of Representatives 
who is retiring undefeated from one of the 
largest States remarked in private conversa- 
tion the other day: “In all my 15 years in 
Congress I have never been able to devote 
more than one-tenth of my time to doing 
what I was primarily elected to do—help 
shape the laws of the land.“ 

The able and respected chairman of one 
of the Senate's many investigating commit- 
tees raised his arms in despair the other 
evening and exclaimed: “The Executive has 
become so big that we (the Congress) have 
simply lost control, We can’t review it ade- 
quately; we can’t check it adequately; we 
just don't know what it is doing.” 

And this: Congress never gives one look at 
the massive and mounting Federal budget as 
a whole. It looks at it piecemeal but never 
in toto, It appropriates piecemeal without 
ever putting the parts together to know what 
it is doing, then it abandons responsibility 
for continuous, overall review—despite the 
fact that its own rules call for such review. 

What do these facts (and others like them) 
really mean? They mean that the congres- 
sional minutiae so gobble up the time of in- 
dividual Members of Congress that they can't 
do their primary work; that even the best 
congressional investigating committees are 
no longer able to oversee how the Executive 
is carrying out the congressional will; that 
as the Federal budget grows, Congress is 
steadily losing control, even losing sight, of 
what is going on. 

The need for congressional reorganization 
to modernize its creaking, Model-T machin- 
ery is no longer seriously questioned. The 
need is to enable the Congress to lay hold of 
the means and procedures to transact the 
public business efficiently and responsibly 
and to capture its eroded authority. 

Fortunately, the prospects for such reor- 
ganization are looking up. One step is the 
bipartisan resolution introduced by Senator 
CLIFFORD Case (Republican of New Jersey) 
and Senator JOSEPH CLARK (Democrat of 
Pennsylvania) to create a Commission on 
Congressional Reorganization to study and 
propose needed reforms. 

Public hearings will be held shortly by a 
Senate Rules Subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator Cart HAYDEN (Demo- 
crat of Arizona), aided by a specially ap- 
pointed staff counsel, former Representative 
Hugh Alexander, of North Carolina. 
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Reflecting the almost unanimous endorse- 
ment of those in private life who know most 
about the Congress, the volume of corre- 
spondence which Senator Case has had from 
political scientists is particularly revealing. 

Senator Case has received 195 letters from 
specialists in government. Of these, 160 
strongly approve the move for congressional 
reform, none is opposed, 35 are noncommit- 
tal. Eighty-two percent of the letters con- 
sider the proposed study very timely and 
necessary, and hope it will succeed. Some 
of the specific comments and suggestions are 
these: 

The Commission should focus on this cen- 
tral question: How can Congress remain 
an independent, productive, efficient, and 
creative branch of Government? 

Many contend that Congress is not meas- 
uring up to its potential and to public 
expectations. 

The statement that “congressional reform 
is long overdue” repeatedly occurs in the 
letters. 

“Congress is in for rough sledding in the 
coming months and years,” one of the polit- 
ical scientists writes. “Unless Congress 
moves to reform itself, that criticism will 
grow. Now is the time to begin study of 
reform so as to bring Congress up to date 
before even more power passes to the execu- 
tive branch and before the image of Congress 
drops further in the minds of our people.” 

Wouldn't it be well if Congress paused 
in trying to reform everybody else and took 
a clear look at its own shortcomings—and 
did something about them? 


FALLOUT SHELTERS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there 
was published in the Washington Star of 
June 5 a lead editorial entitled Shel- 
ters—a Cruel Deception?” The edito- 
rial presents an interesting and timely 
analysis of the problem relating to fall- 
out shelters. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHELTERS—Å CRUEL DECEPTION? 


An index to the kind of world we live in 
today can be found in the Hamburg fire- 
storm of July 24, 1943. 

On that date the British dropped a mere 
2,400 tons of conventional explosives on the 
German port city. But the consequences 
for Hamburg were catastrophic. 

These first bombs knocked out the water 
mains, On succeeding days tens of thou- 
sands of small firebombs were dropped and 
these were followed by more blockbusters— 
8,000 tons in all. The chief intelligence 
officer in our London Embassy, James R. 
Newman, reported as follows: 

“We got a phenomenon that man had 
never seen before, except perhaps in pre- 
history. Fires joined together in a radius of 
three miles. Hot gases rose, while surround- 
ing cool air was pulled in and acted as a bel- 
lows. Seventy thousand of Hamburg’s 100,- 
000 trees splintered to earth. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand dwelling units out of 
556,000 were completely destroyed. The fire 
lasted for 7 days. Temperatures flared to 
1,400 and 1,800 degrees so that the bricks 
themselyes actually burned. Thousands and 
thousands of people were in shelters at the 
time; all but a negligible fraction died any- 
way. Bodies were still being dug up 6 
months later, most of them completely un- 
marked by fire. They had died of suffocation 
and carbon monoxide—70,000 in all.” 

Remember, this disaster was visited upon 
Hamburg 20 years ago by a trifling 8,000 tons 
of “conventional” bombs. Has it a meaning 
for us today when, in an all-out thermonu- 
clear attack, any major American city could 
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expect to be hit, not with 8,000 tons, but 
with up to the equivalent of 100 million 
tons of explosives? 

Surely it has. But very few people seem 
to care. We think the reason is not hard to 
discover. 

A House Armed Services Subcommittee 
headed by Representative HÉBERT has been 
holding hearings on a Federal civil defense 
program, with particular reference to fall- 
out shelters. And an Associated Press man 
reported the other day that the hearing was 
droning along before an average audience of 
35 persons, some of whom were dozing. Ob- 
viously, nobody cares very much. And this 
view is reinforced hy the recent decision in 
Portland, Oreg., to abolish its civil defense 
program and forget about it—fallout shelters 
and all. 

Why is it that there is so little interest, 
so little concern? An excellent report to 
the Hébert subcommittee by its counsel, 
Philip W. Kelleher, furnishes at least some 
of the answers—especially with respect to 
fallout shelters. He quotes Dr. Alexander 
Langsdorf, Jr., a physicist at the Argonne 
Laboratories, as saying in a Chicago news- 
paper interview that the Russians, if they 
knew we had adequate fallout protection, 
would explode the bomb in the air rather 
than on the surface. Dr. Langsdorf added: 

“From an airburst you get a massive fire- 
storm which might set all Chicago on fire, 
Concrete fallout shelters would turn into 
ovens, cooking the people inside. If they 
don't burn they would probably suffocate, 
because all the oxygen would be consumed.” 

But let’s suppose that some people hidden 
away in fallout shelters in some areas should 
survive. What of them? Mr. Kelleher 
quotes Dr. John N. Wolfe, chief, Environ- 
mental Sciences Branch of the Biology and 
Medicine Divisions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, as follows: “Fallout shelters in 
many areas seem only a means of delaying 
death and represent only part of a survival 
plan. With an environment so completely 
modified, the question is, where does a man 
go after his sojourn in shelters? What does 
he do upon emergence?” 

Mr. Kelleher elaborated on Dr. Wolfe’s 
meaning in these words: “The survivor 
emerges from his shelter only to find that 
communications and distribution systems are 
damaged or destroyed. If there is food still 
undestroyed it may be contaminated, as will 
be the water supply. It is at least possible 
that the land which he must stand on is 
dangerously radioactive. Under these cir- 
cumstances he may survive, but if so it will 
be through pure luck.” 

There is, of course, another side to this 
debate, and Mr. Kelleher presents it. But as 
we read his paper, he comes down squarely 
on the side of the argument which holds 
that “the currently planned fallout shelter 
program, or any extension of it, would work 
a cruel and dangerous deception on the 
American people.” 

For our part, we do not think the Ameri- 
can people will want to spend up to $7 bil- 
lion for fallout shelters, much less $100 
billion to $200 billion for blast shelters. 
There is nothing in the American nature 
that is compatible with the prospect of bur- 
rowing into the ground to hide for days and 
weeks, not knowing what has happened to 
wives, children, or parents. George Kennan, 
speaking in a somewhat different context 
some time ago, just about said it all when 
he asked: 

“Are we to flee like haunted creatures from 
one defensive device to another, each more 
costly and humiliating than the one before, 
cowering underground one day, breaking up 
our cities the next, attempting to surround 
ourselves with elaborate electric shields on 
the third, concerned only to prolong the 
length of our lives while sacrificing all the 
values for which it might be worth while 
to live?” 
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We think not. The only remedy, the only 
hope, is to prevent nuclear war. Meanwhile, 
again borrowing from a quotation used by 
Mr. Kennan: “Let us at least walk like men, 
with our heads up, so long as we are permit- 
ted to walk at all.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there 
was published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of June 7 a lead article entitled 
“Cloture Seen as Key—Battle Lines 
Form on Rights Bills.” The article 
points out that the program, which we 
understand the White House will soon 
present to Congress, includes several 
points in the civil rights area. Some of 
these points will, I am sure, be recog- 
nized as being long overdue subjects of 
legislation. Others perhaps will be 
highly controversial. The article points 
out that it is probable that some of these 
points will be modified or withdrawn. 

Mr. President, I hope that when the 
time comes for presentation of a civil 
rights bill before the Senate, the pro- 
ponents will have checked out very care- 
fully the matter with various Members 
of the Senate, because it appears that 
the key vote will eventually be on the 
question of invoking cloture. 

I recognize that some Senators are 
opposed as a matter of principle to in- 
voking cloture; but I suggest that the 
great majority of Senators are not op- 
posed as a matter of principle to invok- 
ing cloture—as was revealed by the clo- 
ture vote on the telstar communications 
satellite bill in the last session of Con- 
gress, 

I also suggest that the cloture issue 
will be premised on the nature of the un- 
derlying bill on which a filibuster will be 
waged, and that the degree to which the 
bill will appeal to two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate as being appropriate, 
needful, and timely legislation will de- 
termine the outcome of the cloture vote. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the Christian Sci- 
ence article to which I have referred, 
and also an article entitled “On D-Day 
All GI’s Were Brothers.” The latter ar- 
ticle was written by William S. White, 
and was published in the Washington 
Star on June 5. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 7, 
1963 


CLOTURE SEEN AS KEY—BATTLE LINES FORM 
on RIGHTS BILLS 


(By Richard L. Strout) 


WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy’s po- 
litical advisers in the Senate tell him that 
to enact his proposed two-part civil rights 
bill will require cloture, 

They feel that they must get between 23 
and 25 Republican Senate votes to enact the 
measure. 

Civil rights legislation, they argue, like 
foreign affairs, now requires bipartisan 
treatment. 

Applying cloture means that an expected 
southern filibuster must be worn down to 
a point where a vote is possible. 

What seems to be shaping up is one of 
the big legislative battles of the year; in 
fact it could blow into a decisive struggle 
over the will of the majority to prevail. 
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Delay in presenting the Kennedy civil 
rights legislative package from this week 
to next is to allow the administration 
spokesmen to try to negotiate an agree- 
ment with Republicans on a bill that will 
command bipartisan support. 

Republican Senators have promised to 
support additional civil rights legislation. 
But they remained mute on whether they 
would try to crush a southern filibuster, 
The Republican position was hammered out 
Wednesday at the second of two confer- 
ences promoted by Senator Jacop K. Javirs, 
of New York, an ardent supporter of civil 
rights legislation. 


FACTORS INVOLVED 


To apply cloture requires a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate, or 67 affirmative 
votes. 

In presenting civil rights legislation at 
this time President Kennedy may well be 
precipitating a decisive battle over the fill- 
buster, which has been going on intermit- 
tently for a century or longer, 

Three things will help determine the 
issue: 

Whether President Kennedy makes an all- 
out fight for legislation; 

Whether Republicans will cooperate; 

Whether Negroes keep up pressure tactics 
in the South. 

Present Senate membership is 67 Demo- 
crats and 33 Republicans. Southern Sena- 
tors number only around 2 dozen, but their 
strength is increased by conservatives from 
both parties and by members from smaller 
States whose bargaining power rests on de- 
laying tactics. 

PLAN PREVIEWED 

The Kennedy civil rights proposals, accord- 
ing to Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, assistant Senate majority 
leader, are as follows: 

1. A “public accommodations” law, to out- 
law segregation in private establishments 
above a certain size, dealing in commodities 
moving in interstate commerce. 

2. A program of aid to school systems that 

desegregate. 
8. Powers by the Attorney General to ini- 
tiate court actions desegregating private 
establishments and initiating school deseg- 
regating plans on behalf of persons denied 
constitutional rights. 

4. Voting rights legislation including a new 
literacy test provision establishing a pre- 
sumption of literacy as a qualification for 
voting for those with sixth grade education. 
aon Extension of the Civil Rights Commis- 

n. 

SUPPORT SOUGHT 

The foregoing proposals will be adjusted to 
meet Republican support. 

For a full scale, frontal assault on the 
filibuster the Kennedy package almost cer- 
tainly must be reduced to get the necessary 
67 votes. 

“As we put foreign policy on a bipartisan 
basis, we better put racial matters on a bi- 

basis,” Senator HUMPHREY told a 
reporter. He added cheerfully: 

“It looks as if we'll spend Thanksgiving 
in Washington.” 


[From the Washington Star, June 5, 1963] 
On D-Day Att GI's WERE BrorHers—Com- 
MON COURAGE AND COMPASSION OF THE 6TH 
or JUNE Is RECALLED 
(By William S. White) 

It is good now to think back to another 
June day of long ago and so to let memory 
of the honor and gallantry of the past wash 
us clean, for a moment, of the little and the 
sweaty and the ugly contentions of the 
present, 

Now, though directly and mortally we face 
no enemy shell and flame, we spend our na- 
tional energy in bitterness and bickering 
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among ourselves about this man's rights and 
that man’s privileges. 

Then, 19 years ago, facing unexampled 
perils while death walked heedlessly among 
our troops along the coast of France, we knew 
a timeless and an unforgotten hour of true 
national union and true national brother- 
hood, We thought then of man’s duty. 

Union was based then upon common cour- 
age and common compassion and not upon 
pompous exhortations from self-serving re- 
formers—of whom few were present on 
D-day. Brotherhood was based then upon 
a common sacrifice and a common generosity 
in which no man spoke much of his rights 
but every man thought long upon his ob- 
ligations. Brotherhood was not formed by 
“biracial” committees or white or black citi- 
zens councils, however these may be officially 
named—of which none were present on 
D-day. 

Now, all we have to lose is our national 
dignity and our national self-control. Then, 
on the 6th of June, 1944, all we had at 
stake was the greatest battle in history 
and perhaps even the greatest war—and the 
lives of many who would never see another 
day in June as the sun rose, for the last 
time for them, over the already reddening 
beaches of Normandy. 

I remember seeing many men of many 
Taces and many religions (and some of no 
religion at all except the bleak religion of 
duty) on D-day. There was the redheaded 
corporal from the Bronx, passing alongside 
in an LCI (landing craft, infantry), who was 
fingering his rosary in the leaping light of 
the small predawn fire forward in the boat. 
‘This the platoon commander had lit, obedi- 
ent to previous instructions, to burn his not- 
so-secret orders before we reached the touch- 
down on the other side of the English 
Channel. 

The sergeant just next was a prematurely 
bald, once black-haired youngster from 
Philadelphia, He was “a kind of a Jew, I 
guess,” he had mentioned at one point; 
meaning, I think, that while for whatever 
reason he had strayed from the ancient faith, 
the hour had come to seek reassurance from 
the long yesterdays. 

The battalion major, in a larger LCI there, 
was, as I happened to know, a Presbyterian 
from a place in the South so small as to be 
only a mark on a rural free delivery mail 
route. There were some fellows in other 
craft thereabouts who were, notwithstanding 
a stateside saying that there would be none 
such, undeniably about to become atheists in 
foxholes, if they survived the first dash 
through the shallow tides at the beachside. 

Now, none of these men had been ordered 
by higher military authority to love one an- 
other, to be fair to one another. Racial 
“tolerance” had not been legislated, by-the- 
numbers, by military command, as racial 
“tolerance” will not now be legislated by 
administrative, by congressional, or by court, 
decree. 

But, at the risk of seeming sticky, simple 
truth compels the report that these men did 
love one another, did respect one another. 
But they loved and respected not merely the 
things that were the same in them but also 
the things that were different, were diverse— 
were “pluralistic,” to use the egghead term— 
among them, 

Here was that union in human diversity, 
that mutual respect in human divergence, 
which the great imperatives of adversity and 
danger can bring to a people in war. Is it 
too much to hope that—if only the profes- 
sional minority-group agitators and the pro- 
fessional white-supremacy agitators can 
somehow be cut down to size by the patient 
people of all races—we can somehow reach 
amid peace and plenty what came so readily 
to us in war and suffering? 
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TAX-SUPPORTED PROPAGANDA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on May 
26, my able colleague the Senator from 
Oregon IMrs. NEUBERGER] delivered a 
very important speech at Portland, Oreg. 
Her speech was entitled Tax-Supported 
Propaganda.” 

In the course of the speech she stated: 

Our tax laws make tax-exempt income con- 
tributed to any organization “organized and 
operated exclusively for religious * * * or 
educational purposes” as long as “no sub- 
stantial part of its activities * * is car- 
rying on propaganda.“ Propaganda, inci- 
dentally, is defined by Webster as “Any 
organized or concerted group, effort, or move- 
ment to spread particular doctrines.” 

Despite this express exclusion of propa- 
ganda organs from tax exemption, there is 
increasing evidence that dozens of right- 
wing groups are today masquerading as 
“educational or religious” organizations, and 
are flooding the country with the partisan, 
political propaganda of the far-right, 
financed by tax-free contributions from 
businessmen. And, whenever a businessman 
has tax-exempt income, somebody else is 
forced to pay more taxes—and that somebody 
else is you and I. 

Who are these organizations and how do 
they get away with it? One thing is cer- 
tain: you can’t spot them by their titles. 
Our rightwing extremists may be deficient 
in their respect for democracy but they cer- 
tainly are imaginative when it comes to se- 
lecting democratic-sounding titles. Let me 
cite an example. Are you interested in 
America’s future? So am I. Then you may 
be interested to learn, as I was, what a 
“nonprofit, educational” tax-exempt insti- 
tution called “America’s Future, Inc,“ has 
to say. 


Then my colleague proceeded in her 
very able speech to point out what really 
amounts to a tax-exempt racket that is 
being operated by certain rightwing or- 
ganizations. By means of this racket, 
the taxpayers as a whole are, in fact and 
in effect, paying for such propaganda. 

I ask unanimous consent that the very 
able speech delivered by my colleague be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax SUPPORTED PROPAGANDA 
(Speech of Senator MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 
at COPE northwest regional conference, 

Portland, Oreg., on May 26, 1963) 

Pollyanna was determined to find some 
good in everything and everybody—so much 
so that the term Pollyanna has come to char- 
acterize those perpetually cheery souls, we 
all know them, who profess to find a good 
side to even the blackest day—like the good 
people who always insist that though Mus- 
solini was a villain, he did make the railroad 
trains run on time. 

I don’t meet many Pollyannas in my daily 
deliberations. I usually have to listen to 
the prophets of gloom and despair. But the 
other day I was discussing the activities of 
the John Birch Society with a colleague who 
argued, e-in-check, that even the John 
Birch Society had its good points. 

First, he argued, by now, most Americans 
who spend at least part of the day awake, 
know the John Birch Society for what it 
really is: a maniacal sect dedicated to a re- 


turn to a 19th century economy and repeal 
of the Bill of Rights. Not that the Society 
was eager to publicize its malicious wares, 
but because its founder and patron oracle, 
Robert Welch, stumbled into the glare of 
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public exposure 2 years ago with his accusa- 
tion that Eisenhower was a Communist. And 
that was too much for any rational American, 
left, right, or center, to stomach. Conse- 
quently, the Society's name has become a 
warning flag to thinking Americans that any 
message associated with it is tainted by a dis- 
torted and perverted view of man, economics, 
and society. That was one good thing about 
the John Birch Society. 

The second good thing he had to say about 
the John Birch Society was that at least the 
Federal Government didn’t subsidize it. 

I find it hard to dismiss that lightly an 
insidious cancer that has infected many 
otherwise well-intentioned Americans. But 
he did have a point: although the govern- 
ment doesn’t contribute to the John Birch 
Society, you and I unwittingly, and certainly 
involuntarily, as taxpayers, are indirectly 
financing millions of dollars of Birch-type 
propaganda put out by less well-known but 
equally vicious organizations. 

Our tax laws make tax-exempt, income 
contributed to any organization “ 
and operated exclusively for religious * * * 
or educational p' ” as long as “no 
substantial part of its activities * * * is 
carrying on propaganda.” Propaganda, in- 
cidentally, is defined by Webster’s as “Any 
organized or concerted group, effort, or 
movement to spread particular doctrines.” 

Despite this express exclusion of propa- 
ganda organs from tax exemption, there is 
increasing evidence that dozens of right- 
wing groups are today masquerading as 
educational or religious organizations, and 
are flooding the country with the partisan, 
political propaganda of the far right, 
financed by tax-free contributions from 
businessmen. And, whenever a business- 
man has tax-exempt income, somebody else 
is forced to pay more taxes—and that some- 
body else is you and I. 

Who are these organizations and how do 
they get away with it? One thing is cer- 
tain: you can’t spot them by their titles. 
Our right-wing extremists may be deficient 
in their respect for democracy but they cer- 
tainly are imaginative when it comes to 
selecting democratic-sounding titles. Let 
me cite an example. Are you interested in 
America’s future? Soam I. Then you may 
be interested to learn, as I was, what a non- 
profit, educational tax-exempt institution 
called “America’s Future Inc.,” has to say. 

“America’s Future, Inc.,” puts out an eight- 
page newsletter which it describes as a 
weekly antidote for the flood of socialistic 
slanted news and views that assails us and 
broadcasts a weekly radio program with 
R. K. Scott as the principal commentator. 
Recently, Scott’s brand of tax-supported 
education included: 

1. Criticism of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on school prayers (July 13, Septem- 
ber 14.) 

2. Repudiation of the Supreme Court de- 
cision on school segregation. (“From that 
decision has flowed most of the racial dis- 
sensions and hatred with which we have 
been plagued ever since. In that decision 
the Supreme Court did something that it 
had no right to do under our Constitution”) 
(August 10). 

3. Opposition to government control of in- 
dustry and power to levy taxes on industries 
(August 24). 

4. Attacks on the State Department and 
the U.S.LA. (the latter is riddled with hordes 
of boondogglers, many of whom are soft on 
communism) (July 27). 

5. Criticism of U.S. support of the U.N. ac- 
tions in Katanga (September 7). 

6. Criticism of our participation in the 
U.N. (the awful mess resulting from our in- 
volvement in the United Nations) (August 
3). 

7. Objections to admitting Russian tour- 
ists into the United States where they can 
spy (July 20). 
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8. Opposition to the dangerous Labor 
Union Monopoly which makes a political and 
economic slave of the union worker and 
should be equated with labor boss monopoly 
(July 6, August 31). 

America’s Future also conducts a thriving 
business in book-burning called operation 
textbook. Its textbook evaluation commit- 
tee, which incidentally contains four men 
active in the John Birch Society, is now one- 
third of the way toward its expressed goal 
of evaluating all 400 social science textbooks 
currently in use in America’s high schools— 
handing out failing grades to books which 
give too much attention to freedom of re- 
ligion, speech, and the press, and which fail 
to stress the right to acquire and hold prop- 
erty, the right to work, the right to engage 
in free enterprise, and the right of a free 
society to protect itself against subversion. 
And woe betide any text that would “attempt 
to instill in the student the idea of world 
mindness or world citizenship, and world 
government.” 

We soon discover that “America’s Future 
Inc.,” is in reality dedicated to reviving the 
worst of America’s past while burying the 
very freedoms that have made America great. 

Who is it that pumps tax-exempt funds 
into “America’s Future, Inc.”? Many old 
friends of democratic education, led by Gulf 
Oil, Armco Steel, Cities Service, Consolidated 
Edison of New York, Dupont, and Socony- 
Vacuum. Your taxes and my taxes will be 
higher so that these companies can make tax- 
exempt donations to “America’s Future Inc.” 

Let’s turn to another fine-sounding tax- 
exempt organization, “The American Good 
Government Society.” Each year the so- 
ciety makes George Washington Day awards 
at a George W: Day dinner to Amer- 
icans who have contributed to good govern- 
ment during the past year. That seems like 
a worthwhile function—except for the 
strange fact that between 1953 and 1963, of 
the awards given to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, 10 went to Southern Democrats 
and the rest to conservative Republicans. I 
was surprised to learn, as I am sure you are, 
that for the last 10 years no one but South- 
ern Democrats and conservative Republicans 
has made any contribution to good govern- 
ment, 

Let me make myself perfectly clear. I 
don’t really object—and I consider that I 
have no right to object—to any group of 
American citizens getting together and mak- 
ing George Washington Day awards to any- 
one they choose (though I sometimes wonder 
at the woeful miscarriages of justice that are 
committed in the names of American 
heroes). What I most certainly do object to 
is the use of tax-exempt income to promote 
these essentially political activities. The 
Constitution guarantees freedom of speech, 
thankfully, but it does not guarantee that 
political propaganda shall be subsidized by 
tax concessions. There is probably no one 
who gets more radical rightwing propa- 
ganda value for his tax-exempt dollar than 
Haroldson Lafayette Hunt, whom Time 
magazine labeled “the big daddy to many a 
far-right crusade.” H. L. Hunt has been 
rated the second richest man in the United 
States with a total wealth as high as $3 
billion and annual income hovering 
around $50 million, From his headquarters 
in Dallas, Tex., Hunt indulges his urge to 
convince his fellow citizens that the US. 
Government is so thickly infiltrated with 
Communists that it is practically Commu- 
nist now, and that any man or woman who 
favors medicare, foreign aid, and virtually 
any other social welfare measure which you 
might care to name, is an enemy of freedom. 
Hunt also dabbles in anti-Semitic, anti- 
Catholic and even anti-Protestant propa- 
ganda (the National Council of Churches) 
(which doesn’t leave him very much room), 
and damns the Supreme Court as the viola- 
tor of the Constitution. 
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You would think that a man with $3 
billion at his disposal and an active spleen 
would be willing to finance his own propa- 
ganda warfare. But Hunt prefers to let the 
Federal Government assume a substantial 
portion of his political crusades. 

Hunt has simply packaged his propaganda 
network under the head of “The Lifeline 
Foundation, Inc.,” and then had his busi- 
ness corporations—The Hunt Oil Co., and 
its food processing and canning division, the 
HLH Parade Co., commercially sponsor 
Lifeline propaganda throughout the country. 
Of course, commercial advertising expendi- 
tures are treated as a business expense and 
deducted from the company’s income before 
taxes. Hunt’s expressed goal is to see the 
$11 billion which American business spends 
on advertising annually, devoted to the 
sponsoring of right-wing propaganda. 

Lifeline’s boiling cauldron of trouble in- 
cludes a five-day-a-week radio program, TV 
program, a four-page twice-weekly political 
polemic, a book club: “Lifeline Links,” and 
Lifeline seminars: to “meet the public de- 
mand for accelerated enlightenment” on 
freedom, Communist subversion, and “shelter 
protection against fallout.” 

What kind of commercial entertainment 
does Lifeline put out? Here's a sample: 
“Support gained from church circles in the 
U.S. helps them (the Communists) to break 
down the moral antipathy of a community 
and gives the infiltrator this respectability 
which they desperately need.” 

And again “Everyone in the United States 
* * + except, apparently, the Supreme Court, 
knows that communism advocates the over- 
throw of this Government.” To ward off 
libel suits Hunt's propagandists call the vic- 
tims of their attacks “mistaken” but it is 
quite clear to anyone who listens that “mis- 
taken” is a synonym for “enemies of free- 
dom,” which is in turn a synonym for Com- 
munist. 

“As anti-Communist sentiment grows 
stronger in the United States, the ‘mistaken’ 
forces seeking to end freedom feel the dam- 
age to their cause. Word has gone out that 
anticommunism must be stopped. Defi- 
nite orders for the liquidation of anticom- 
munism have been given in a party man- 
ifesto. Since that manifesto, the drive 
against anticommunism has been growing 
steadily more intense. If you were the head 
man of the ‘mistaken’ forces that are work- 
ing to end freedom, what orders could you 
have given that would have produced great- 
er strategic victory than the communization 
of Cuba? 

“The Second World War was but another 
step in the program of the ‘mistaken’ to 
conquer the entire world. 

“The entire propaganda line of the ‘mis- 
taken,’ including doubletalk about disarm- 
ament, is designed to make it easier for 
them to carry out their plot for ending free- 
dom.” 

To label a group or individual as “mis- 
taken,” then, is Hunt’s not-so-subtle way 
of accusing anyone who disagrees with him 
of being a Communist, without risking a 
libel suit. But the vicious innuendo is no 
less vicious because it is put into this kind 
of transparent code. 

Another blatant example of the abuse of 
tax deductible advertising is the arrange- 
ment worked out by General Electric with 
erstwhile former Movie Star Ronald Reagan. 
While he was host and occasional star of 
the television show General Electric Theater, 
Reagan’s contract called for 8 weeks of 
speaking tours for GE each year. On these 
tours Reagan had little, if anything, to say 
about GE toasters or television sets or even 
anything about his own television program, 
but at each stop he made the same rigidly 
conservative speech against social security, 
the income tax, Federal aid to education, 
and medicare. It has been suggested that 
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Reagan is even opposed to a national post 
office. 

I think I have given you enough to convey 
the flavor of these tions—and the 
aroma as well—but I assure you that this 
is by no means an exhaustive sampling. Just 
listen to this rollcall of high-sounding titles 
for low-hitting activities: The American 
Council of Christian Laymen (How Red is 
the National Council of Churches?); The 
American Economic Foundation; the Chris- 
tian Anti-Communism Crusade; Christian's 
Echoes Ministry; Christian Freedom Founda- 
tion; Church League of America; the Circuit 
Riders; the Economists National Committee 
on Monetary Policy; Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education; the Intercollegiate Society 
of Individualists; the National Education 
Program. 
In 1961, these organizations—plus the ones 
I have already discussed—took in better 
than $514 million in tax-free contributions, 

What's in a name? Well, for each of these 
high-sounding organizations: tax-free in- 
come and the shield of respectability that 
cloaks their rightwing extremist propa- 
ganda, 

How has this been permitted to happen? 
It is painfully clear that the tax Service 
has simply not done the job Congress gave 
it: to rout out the propagandists from the 
bona fide educators. It may be that the 
Service has simply lacked the manpower to 
investigate exemption applications. It is 
no doubt true that in a given instance the 
line between education and political propa- 
ganda is a difficult one to draw. Whatever 
the reasons I think it is incumbent upon the 
tax Service to terminate, and with more 
than deliberate speed, the fraudulent use 
of the “educational” exemption as a tax 
haven for partisan political propaganda. 
And I intend to use every resource at my 
command to see that this is done. Not, let 
me repeat, for the purpose of silencing po- 
litical activity, but merely for the purpose 
of eliminating the tax-exemption subsidy. 

If I make a contribution to the Oregon 
Dunes Committee, my gift is clearly not tax 
deductible because the Dunes Committee 
has a political, though non-profit goal: the 
creation of the Oregon Dunes National Sea- 
shore. But if I were a member of the DAR 
and contributed to that crusty old institu- 
tion, my gift would be tax deductible. 

Yet, at its 72d Continental Congress held 
in Washington last month, the DAR 
adopted resolutions opposing disarmament 
and the test ban treaty, deficit spending, 
foreign aid, liberalization of the - 
tion Act of 1952, the United Nations, public 
housing, urban renewal, Federal aid to men- 
tal health care, the domestic Peace Corps 
and the Youth Conservation Corps (on the 
grounds that it would “result in endanger- 
ing the future of private youth organiza- 
tions and delay the entrance of the youth of 
this nation into the field of free enterprise”). 
Here is the dissenting testimony of Mrs. E, 
King, herself a member of the DAR and a 
representative of the Chappaqua, N.Y., chap- 
ter. 

“While the DAR professes no political 
purpose and claims tax exemption on the 
strength of it,” she reported to the members 
of her local chapter, “its policy year after 
dreary year monotonously issued from its 
rubber-stamped congresses support uni- 
formly the position of a certain segment of 
American political thought. No resolution 
contrary to the positions of the far right- 
wing is adopted.” 

Would any fair-minded observer say with 
justice that the Oregon Dunes Committee 
is more political in its activities than the 
DAR? I think not. 

Let me close by citing to you the strange 
case of the Inter-Collegiate Society of In- 
dividualists, which incidentally draws wide 
support from private power companies— 
though not, let me hasten to add, from the 
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State of Oregon. The society is militantly 
opposed to both the income tax and Federal 
aid to education. Yet isn’t it ironic that its 
own activities are income tax free and this 
exemption represents Federal aid—not to 
“education” in any meaningful sense, but to 
political propaganda masquerading as edu- 
cation. 


THE OAS AND THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “The OAS 
and the Alliance for Progress,” which 
was delivered by William Sanders, As- 
sistant Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation of American States. As chair- 
man of the Latin American Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I wish to state that this is 
an excellent speech, and should be of 
interest to all who are interested in the 
Alliance for Progress program. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OAS AND THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


(By William Sanders, Assistant Secretary 
General, Organization of American States) 


It was with pleasure that I accepted the 
invitation to address this conference on the 
Alliance for Progress. In saying this I have 
more in mind than beginning my remarks 
with the usual words of courtesy that are 
routine on an occasion of this kind. Let me 
explain. 

The Punta del Este meeting that brought 
the Alliance into being a year and a half 
ago declared that: “In order to attain its 
goals this vast program demands under- 
standing and active cooperation from all the 
peoples of America.” It called upon public 
opinion of the hemisphere—and in so doing 
made specific reference to student associa- 
tions—to acquire an awareness of the social 
implications of the Alliance and “to take 
an active part in the dissemination of in- 
formation on its objectives and in the dis- 
cussion and execution of its programs.” 
This student conference in Eugene is a fine 
and timely response to this call for action. 

It has seemed to me that I might do well 
today to present the Alliance from the view- 
point of our regional association, the Or- 
ganization of American States. 


BACKGROUND OF THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


In order that we may have the same frame 
of reference as I proceed, I should like you 
to know at the outset that Iam making the 
following assumptions: 

Assumption No. 1: That you know what is 
meant by the term Latin America—that its 
implications of a homogeneous unity veils 
a heterogeneous reality of a people of 200 
million divided into 20 separate, independent 
and sovereign states. I am sure that none 
of you here will ask me, as was the case of 
an individual with an inquiring turn of 
mind, who recently asked: What is the capi- 
tal of Latin America? 

Assumption No. 2: That you know that 
Latin America is classified as an under- 
developed area and that you know what 
that means—a region characterized eco- 
nomically by a predominantly agricultural 
economy; by reliance on one or a few agri- 
cultural and mineral export commodities 
for earning foreign exchange; by lack of 
capital, skilled manpower, and scientific and 
technological know-how; and socially by 
inadequate housing, health, and educational 
facilities; by a small middle class; an in- 
equitably distributed tax burden; and in- 
adequate socio-economic institutions such 
as trade unions, farm cooperatives, and 
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small business associations; in short, by low 
productivity, low income, low life expect- 
ancy, unequal opportunity, and weak insti- 
tutions through which the common man 
can participate more fully in his society. 
In such a region, the economic and social 
structures are predominantly those of the 
prescientific and pretechnological age. 

Assumption No. 3: That you know that 
there is a “population explosion” in Latin 
America, and that you know that this means 
that during the next decade there must 
be an increase of almost 30 percent in food 
production, transportation, health, housing, 
and educational facilities, and national in- 
come merely to preserve the low standards 
of living now prevailing in the area; that, 
by way of comparison, during a period of 
unparalleled prosperity it took the United 
States, with all its technical know-how and 
financial resources, 15 years to raise na- 
tional income 40 percent. 

Assumption No. 4: That you know that 
extreme poverty, such as that existing in 
large areas of Latin America, is no longer 
accepted as a normal order of life, and that 
this factor exerts social and political pres- 
sures that reach the point of explosion; that 
this situation endangers political and social 
stability, creating conditions favorable to 
extreme ideologies of the right and the left, 
and to organized penetration by interna- 
tional communism. 

Assumption No. 5: That you know the 
structure, the institutions, and the pur- 
poses of the OAS; that the OAS is the oldest 
international organization of its kind, being 
72 years of age; that it recently was in the 
spotlight of public opinion because of the 
action it took to exclude the Castro regime 
from participation in the Organization and 
because of its decision by unanimous vote 
to establish a quarantine of that regime, 
designed to force the immediate dismantling 
and withdrawal from Cuba of nuclear mis- 
siles stationed there by the Soviet Union; 
and that the Alliance for Progress began as 
a collective program under the OAS and 
is being developed within the framework 
of this regional community of nations. 

Concern with the economic and social 
conditions in the hemisphere has been 
pressing with a constantly increasing sense 
of urgency upon the deliberations of the 
institutions of the inter-American system 
since its beginnings. One of the objectives 
of the first International Conference of 
American States, held in Washington in 
1889-90, was to preserve and promote the 
prosperity [and] the welfare of the hemi- 
sphere. The original name of our OAS secre- 
tariat, as established by that Conference, 
was the Commercial Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics; its primary purpose was the 
development of trade. The Bureau was to 
be the central office of an association en- 
titled the International Union of American 
Republics. It was within the broad con- 
cept of union that the inter-American 
movement developed, in the interval of 72 
years since 1890, into the comprehensive 
regional community of nations of today. 

At the time of the general reorganization 
of the inter-American system in 1948, the 
charter then adopted created the OAS and 
incorporated past experiences in coopera- 
tive undertakings and a vision of a still 
stronger unity of purpose and effort. In the 
field of your interest at this meeting—the 
economic and social—principles and objec- 
tives were agreed upon and institutions es- 
tablished for a greatly expanded com- 
munity effort. The premise of this effort 
is that social justice and social security are 
bases of lasting peace and that economic 
cooperation is essential to the common wel- 
fare and prosperity of the peoples of the 
Continent. 

After the historic 1948 date, 8 years fol- 
lowed characterized by hesitation, vacilla- 
tion and failure to the magnitude 
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of the problem of poverty and the urgency 
of its demand for a courageous and creative 
attack on its solution. 

A first important forward step was taken 
in the years 1956 and 1957, when an Inter- 
American Committee of Presidential Repre- 
sentatives met to suggest ways of making 
the OAS a more effective instrument for 
cooperation in the economic, financial, so- 
cial, and technical fields. Some of the meas- 
ures proposed have proved highly fruitful, 
such as that instituting direct technical as- 
sistance services by the Organization to the 
Member States, and—perhaps of particular 
interest to this audience—the one estab- 
lishing the fellowship program of the OAS. 
This last-mentioned represents an annual 
yearly investment of over $1 million, and 
under its auspices some 2,000 fellows have 
undertaken advanced training abroad. 

In 1958, President Kubitschek of Brazil 
made a call for prompt, dynamic action of an 
overall nature under a program termed “Op- 
eration Pan America.” A special group—the 
so-called Committee of 21—was appointed by 
the Council of the Organization to act on 
this proposal. Meeting over a period of 3 
years, the Committee presented, as the re- 
sult of its final sessions, a series of recom- 
mendations known as the Act of Bogotá of 
1960, in which social development was rec- 
ognized as a necessary part of balanced eco- 
nomic development. 

During this same period, the long-cherished 
desire of the Latin Americans for a regional 
financing agency became a reality, with the 
establishment of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank in 1960. The Bank in its 3 
years of operations has had a major impact 
on Latin America, with one aspect, its Social 
Progress Trust Fund, playing a particularly 
important role in socio-economic develop- 
ment such as health and housing. 


THE SCOPE OF THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Culminating previous efforts, and embrac- 
ing them in an approach that is truly revo- 
lutionary, is the now well-known Alliance 
for Progress, proposed by President Kennedy, 
and developed at the OAS meeting of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at the ministerial level held at Punta del 
Este in August 1961. 

It should be noted that the Alliance is more 
complex and far-reaching than that other 
great international undertaking with which 
it is frequently compared, the Marshall plan. 
The latter was primarily concerned with the 
physical rebuilding of a war-damaged econ- 
omy in Europe. The Alliance is not a re- 
building; it is a creation of what did not ex- 
ist: A modern economy, a modern society. 
The construction of roads, dams, and fac- 
tories must be accompanied with major so- 
cial and institutional reforms. 

A special feature of the programs of the 
Alliance is that they are to be undertaken 
within the framework of overall national 
plans of economic and social development. 
An industry will not be set up without con- 
sidering the manpower that must be trained 
to run it, the need for transportation facili- 
ties to distribute the product, or the social 
effects of industrialization on a predomi- 
nantly rural community. National institu- 
tions to carry out the planning function on 
a continuing basis are being established. 
With national planning proceeding in all of 
the member states, six countries have pre- 
sented detailed national plans to the OAS for 
review and counsel: Colombia, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Venezuela, and Mexico. Colombia’s 
plan, the first submitted to the OAS, has 
been the basis of consideration for extensive 
external financial assistance by a large-scale 
international consultative group. 

Emphasis upon international cooperation 
has perhaps obscured the fact that the 
Alliance has three basic aspects, unilateral, 
bilateral, and multilateral, and that the 
first mentioned, represented by self-help, is 
in many respects the most important of all. 
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The social and institutional reforms called 
for can be brought about only by decisions 
of each individual country, and, even in 
financing, while due attention was given to 
possibilities of external assistance, it was 
recognized at Punta del Este that 80 percent 
of the annual $10 billion in funds required 
would have to be raised locally. The credo 
of the Alliance for Latin America was to 
be—if I may be permitted a paraphrase of 
some of the more celebrated words of our 
day— Let us ask, not so much what others 
can do for us, as what we can do for 
ourselves.” 

The bilateral aspects of the Alliance lie 
largely in the areas of financing and techni- 
cal assistance. Many of the agencies in- 
volved here are official. Prominent among 
them are those of the U.S. Government, in 
particular the Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID). It administers a consid- 
erable part of the U.S, funds earmarked for 
the Alliance; it also carries out bilateral 
technical assistance programs under arrange- 
ments with individual Latin American 
countries. The Export-Import Bank pro- 
vides credits to make it possible for Latin 
American businesses to purchase equipment 
from U.S. private enterprises. The U.S. food- 
for-peace program has contributed more than 
a hundred million dollars in food for Latin 
America, and the Peace Corps now has more 
than 1,300 volunteers at work in the area, 
more than on any other continent. Now 
that their own national economies have been 
reestablished on a firm basis, European gov- 
ernments are also beginning to participate 
more fully in Latin American economic 
development. 

An important role is likewise assigned to 
the private sector—individual banks and in- 
dustrial concerns, It is expected that funds 
from these sources will be channeled to- 
ward enterprises from which a relatively 
early return can be expected, whereas the 
public sector will provide the resources re- 
quired for the so-called infrastructure 
undertakings. These are ones for overall 
social and long-range economic benefit— 
schools, roads, hospitals, and the like— 
which are unlikely to attract investments 
for profit. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS AS A COLLECTIVE 
PROGRAM 


I have put in third and last place, for more 
detailed consideration, the multilateral as- 
pects—the third of the trinity of unilateral, 
bilateral, and collective components of the 
Alliance. 

I shall start on this topic by indicating 
the two principal categories of multilateral 
organizations involved. First and foremost 
is the OAS, including in particular the 
Council of the Organization, the Economic 
and Social Council, the Pan American Union, 
and such specialized organizations as the 
Pan American Health Organization, which is 
also the regional arm of the World Health 
Organization, and the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences. Available 
as needed is the Inter-American Conference, 
the supreme organ of the OAS. An extremely 
important member of this regional complex 
is the Inter-American Development Bank, 
which, while not technically an OAS agency, 
is an integral part of the regional system. 
In addition there are subregional arrange- 
ments, specifically the Latin American Free 
Trade Association and the Central American 
Common Market. These, while not part of 
the OAS galaxy, are inextricably linked to it 
in objectives. 

In the second category are found the 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA), the U.N. Specialized 
Agencies—UNESCO, FAO, and the U.N. Spe- 
cial Fund, and the two vast fiscal institu- 
tions, the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank.) Their aid 
to Latin America is vital. For example, the 
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World Bank last year lent $412 million to 
Latin America out of its total world loans 
of $882 million. 

At the center of this complex of multilat- 
eral institutions participating in the Alli- 
ance are the Council of the OAS, the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, and 
the Pan American Union—the General Sec- 
retariat of the Organization of American 
States. I shall concentrate on these. These 
three bodies provide the Alliance’s institu- 
tional framework for policy formulation; for 
the technical assistance and other services 
needed in the preparation and evaluation of 
the plans, projects, and programs of the Alli- 
ance; and for appropriate assistance in their 
execution. I shall attempt to describe the 
flow of multilateral Alliance activity from 
policy to execution in terms of the responsi- 
bilities and work of these OAS institutions. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The responsibility of the Council of the 
Organization, which is the permanent de- 
liberative body of the system, derives from 
the charter of the OAS. The principal pro- 
visions that have to do with the Alliance 
are those which determine that the Council 
shall fix the quotas to be paid by each mem- 
ber state for the maintenance of the Pan 
American Union (and therefore decide the 
programs it is to undertake); those which 
assign to it the responsibility for the proper 
discharge by the Union of its duties; those 
which give it the direction of the Union's 
efforts to promote economic, social, juridical, 
and cultural relations among the member 
states; those which provide for juridical, 
economic and social, and cultural councils 
as dependent organs of the Council of the 
OAS, enjoying, however, technical autonomy; 
and those which assign to the Council re- 
sponsibility for overseeing the functioning 
of the OAS as a whole. The Council’s ex- 
plicit and direct responsibility for the func- 
tioning and for the program and budget of 
the Pan American Union, the principal oper- 
ating arm of the OAS, gives the Council a 
decisive role in determining the pace and 
the magnitude of the OAS services to be 
rendered to the member states with respect 
to the Alliance. Moreover, in a system such 
as that of the OAS, in which there is tech- 
nical autonomy in specialized fields, with 
separate forums for those fields at which 
special representatives of the governments 
speak, the Council offers a central locus at 
which final and unified policy positions can 
be taken by the individual governments. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 

The basic decisions to give the social and 
economic transformation of Latin America 
urgent priority in the American community 
were taken at the meeting in Bogotá in 
1960 of the Committee of 21 of the Council 
of the Organization, set up under Operation 
Pan America, and at the 1961 meeting in 
Punta del Este of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, an organ of the 
Council of the OAS. 

At the latter meeting commitments were 
undertaken establishing the magnitude of 
the efforts to be made in internal and ex- 
ternal assistance. These decisions have the 
hallmark of their origin in these cooperative 
and collective deliberations; they possess an 
essential unity and interrelationship. The 
tendency to isolate particular aspects of this 
vast plan from the whole has led to distor- 
tions that make the Alliance the target of 
charges that it is a “giveaway”—of public 
funds in the United States, and of national 
sovereignty in Latin America, 

There can be little question that the ex- 
istence of the multilateral institutions of 
which I have been speaking made possible 
the acceptance in an international forum 
of the all-important commitments to under- 
take reforms in areas intimately related to 
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the reserved domain of the state. As the 
countries participating in the Punta del Este 
meeting said, these agreements were made 
“in the exercise of their sovereignty,” that 
is, by free consent and choice. 

As if in anticipation of the Alliance for 
Progress, provision for high-level policy 
formulation and decision on matters of eco- 
nomic and social development were made by 
a thoroughgoing reorganization of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. This task was 
accomplished by the Council of the Organi- 
zation in the winter of 1960-61. 

The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council now meets annually, at the minis- 
terial or cabinet level. That is, the partici- 
pants are the highest officials of the executive 
branch in the economic area, The same men 
that arrive at the Council's conclusions are 
directly responsible in their own countries 
for putting them into action. 

The change in the composition and pattern 
of meetings was accompanied by equally 
significant changes in work methods. While 
the Council, at its annual meeting, can and 
does take decisions having immediate opera- 
tional implications, it is apparent that it has 
assumed as a leading function that of serving 
as a forum for evaluation and comparison— 
for confrontation—at the highest level, of 
advances made in economic and social de- 
velopment under the Alliance for Progress. 
The first such annual confrontation of the 
Alliance achievements realized by the various 
countries took place at Mexico City last 
October, and was generally considered of 
great significance for determining future 
courses of action. The Council operates pri- 
marily on the basis of policy determinations 
already made at Punta del Este. To a large 
extent emphasis at the ministerial meetings 
is on execution of policy rather than on its 
formulation. 

This fact is reflected in preparations for the 
ministerial evaluation. Immediately before 
this takes place, the Council meets at a tech- 
nical level to lay the groundwork for the 
ministers. At this preliminary meeting the 
governments are represented by “experts of 
the highest possible level.” While such ex- 
perts could ill have been spared in many 
eases for permanent assignment to Wash- 
ington, the countries can afford to release 
them briefly for exchanges of views and ex- 
periences from which much national benefit 
may be derived. The experts review at their 
meeting, from the technical standpoint, the 
documents and proposals to be submitted 
to the ministers for consideration in their 
political aspects. Prominent among the 
documentation are reports from each country 
on problems confronted and progress made 
in their solution, and a survey by the Gen- 
eral Secretariat of the situation in Latin 
America as a whole. These, and other docu- 
ments prepared by the Secretariat, give the 
Council a detailed view of action to be taken 
individually and collectively by the member- 
ship and by agencies of the OAS and other 
international organizations. 

The Mexico City meeting created special 
committees in six areas: planning and proj- 
ect formulation; agricultural development 
and agrarian reform; fiscal policy and ad- 
ministration; industrial development and 
financing for the private sector; education 
and training; and health, housing, and com- 
munity development. At their meetings, 
starting early this year, the members of the 
committees will exchange information re- 
garding the progress of their own programs 
in the fields involved, on the problems they 
have encountered, and on solutions that have 
been found. The evaluation and confronta- 
tion process which culminates at the min- 
isterial meeting will thus proceed during the 
intervals when the Economic and Social 
Council is not in session. 

It will be interesting to see how the 
special committees perform. Unless prop- 
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erly used, they could represent a costly re- 
turn to the committee structure of the old 
Economic and Social Council, calling for at- 
tendance at meetings that absorb limited 
financial resources and the time and ener- 
gies of a small elite of trained personnel in 
short supply both in the Secretariat and in 
the Latin American member states. 

With a view to permitting an objective, 
outside review of national development plans 
previous to their presentation for financing, 
the Punta del Este meeting established a 
new group, known Officially as the Panel of 
Nine, and unofficially as the Nine Wise 
Men. Appointed by the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council upon the nomi- 
nation of the Secretary General of the OAS, 
the Executive Secretary of ECLA, and the 
President of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, these are experts of the high- 
est level in varying aspects of national de- 
velopment. If it so desires, a nation may 
submit its overall plan for examination by 
an ad hoc group drawn from the Panel and 
from outside sources. While no limitations 
are placed upon the government’s freedom 
of action, the Charter of Punta del Este de- 
clares: “The recommendations of the ad hoc 
committee will be of great importance in 
determining the distribution of public funds 
under the Alliance for Progress.” 

National plans will normally be of such a 
magnitude as to preclude obtaining all the 
required external funds from a single source. 
A possible channel is indicated by the Punta 
del Este Charter, which provides that: “A 
government whose development program has 
been the object of recommendations by the 
ad hoc committee with respect to external 
financing requirements may submit the pro- 
gram to the Inter-American Development 
Bank so that the Bank may undertake the 
negotiations required to obtain such financ- 
ing, including the organization of a consor- 
tium of credit institutions and governments 
disposed to contribute to the continuing 
and systematic financing, on appropriate 
terms, of the development program. How- 
ever, the government will have full free- 
dom to resort through any other channels 
to all sources of financing, for the purpose 
of obtaining, in full or in part, the required 
resources.” 


THE GENERAL SECRETARIAT OF THE ORGANIZATION 


I come now to the transformations that 
have taken place in the principal “operating 
arm” of the OAS, the General Secretariat. 
Whereas traditionally the Pan American 
Union was concerned almost exclusively with 
informational activities, and with the fur- 
nishing of organizational, administrative, 
legal, and technical services at headquarters 
to deliberative bodies and conferences, today 
only about 15 percent of its budget goes into 
such services. The other 85 percent is de- 
voted to operations directed toward promot- 
ing the progress of the member states in 
economic, social, scientific, and training 
fields. 

An important part of this activity takes 
place in the territories of the individual 
member states as field services to the gov- 
ernments, such as the OAS regional training 
centers in a number of countries, 

A certain number of functions concerned 
with the forward march of the Alliance de- 
volve primarily upon the Pan American 
Union. Important among these functions 
are those of assistance in planning. Experts 
in this sector are in short supply everywhere. 
The OAS, drawing upon its own staff and 
upon contract personnel, has been able to 
help several countries in working out their 
plans and programs. I foresee, moreover, in- 
creasing demand for assistance in developing 
specific projects for financing. Large sums 
have been earmarked by international agen- 
cies for general programs of investment, but 
detailed plans for individual unde 
must be presented before actual disburse- 
ment can take place. 
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The organization and administration of 
technical assistance missions, in areas rang- 
ing from electoral reform to rural electrifica- 
tion, represent another important feature of 
Pan American Union participation in the 
Alliance, 

So too do the training programs operated 
under Pan American Union auspices, in such 
varied fields as statistics, housing, applied 
social sciences, rural education, urban plan- 
ning, and business administration. In addi- 
tion to its own projects, the Union main- 
tains the fellowship program I mentioned 
earlier, which permits qualified personnel to 
pursue advanced study at institutions of 
recognized standing, in any area that the 
fellow’s government considers of importance 
to national development, 

The Secretariat also has the responsibility 
of carrying out special studies of importance 
for understanding the problems impeding 
development and the means of overcoming 
them. As in the case of the training and 
technical assistance programs, the Secre- 
tariat had been engaged in activities of this 
sort prior to the Alliance, but, though not 
innovations, they are still important for its 
success, In this connection, the Punta del 
Este meeting called for the establishment of 
large-scale task forces to undertake investi- 
gations and studies, and drawing on the ex- 
perience of the member states, to prepare 
reports and adopt conclusions of a general 
nature for Latin America in the fields of 
education, land reform and agricultural de- 
velopment, and public health that may serve 
as a basis for the member states in prepar- 
ing their national development programs. 
The education task force recently completed 
its work, having produced a series of studies 
and proposals that should be of great use to 
the countries of Latin America, the OAS, and 
other international organizations. 

A highly significant function that has 
been assigned to the chief of the Secretariat, 
the Secretary General, is that of making rep- 
resentations, on behalf of the member states, 
to the Commission of the European Economic 
Community—the so-called Common Mar- 
ket—concerning measures that have had an 
unfavorable effect upon Latin American 
basic exports to the countries composing the 
Community. The Secretary General under- 
took a mission to this end in Europe last 
summer, thereby inaugurating a new, and I 
hope fruitful, era of collective action in in- 
ternational relations. 

The geographic frame of reference within 
which the Pan American Union operates has 
expanded in other ways. Close collaboration 
has been established with other interna- 
tional agencies working in the inter-Amer- 
ican area and arrangements are being worked 
out with the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development and other Euro- 
pean- based agencies in addition to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. With the aim of 
facilitating such relations, offices of the Pan 
American Union recently were established in 
Paris and Brussels. 

The Old World is stretching out a helping 
hand to the New. Several European coun- 
tries, the State of Israel and others, have 
offered a substantial number of fellowships 
for training in special fields. In many cases 
these have been processed and courses are 
now underway. Moreover, since in various 
areas the hemisphere does not have sufficient 
trained manpower to staff our technical as- 
sistance and training operations, we have 
been glad to be able to recruit personnel from 
other parts of the globe. However, while we 
welcome this help, and the possibility of 
financial assistance in the form of extrare- 
gional private investments and public funds, 
these positive factors could be canceled if 
members of the European community adopt 
restrictive policies and practices with respect 
to Latin American export products, the life- 
blood of the region’s economy. 
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THE COLLECTIVE PROCESS IN SYNTHESIS 


The extent to which the Alliance for Prog- 
ress depends on collective institutions may 
be put in perspective by the following sum- 
mary of what I have said. The OAS fur- 
nished the forum within which the nations 
of America formulated the policies and ob- 
jectives of the Alliance, and the means by 
which they can be assisted in carrying those 
policies and objectives into effect. Included 
in these means are those through which 
the nations may supplement their own tech- 
nical skills through the advice and assistance 
of foreign technical experts in the formula- 
tion of national and sectorial development 
plans; through which the plans may be re- 
viewed and adjusted so that they can be 
acceptable for international financing, and 
through the setting of standards by which 
projects can be judged as acceptable. Inter- 
national entities and procedures were agreed 
upon which permit the exchange of experi- 
ences and the development of concepts, of 
both a political and technical nature, which 
facilitate the resolution of major problems 
impeding development and the defense of 
the economies of the members against ad- 
verse developments in world markets. 

The evaluation and confrontation process 
to which I have referred previously is of 
central importance. It marks the various 
stage of Alliance progression. It is here 
that we see the close relationship of the 
unilateral, bilateral and multilateral com- 
ponents of the program and of its planning, 
technical assistance and financial aspects. 

As regards services made ayailable by the 
OAS Secretariat and other international 
agencies, the work of the task forces and 
other special studies provide a basis for eco- 
nomic and social planning by the individual 
member States. In the course of the plan- 
ning itself—overall or sectorial, long-term or 
short—technical assistance may be given, 
upon request from the governments. Some 
of this help may be in preparing specific 
projects for financing, within the general 
development programs, 

The six special committees created by the 
Mexico City meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council gather between sessions of 
that body to exchange experiences in their 
respective fields, using in particular the in- 
formation and materials that result from 
the activities just described. 

The findings of the six committees are 
transmitted to the Economic and Social 
Council meeting at the expert level, where 
they are considered together with national 
reports on economic and social progress, the 
secretariat survey of the situation in Latin 
America as a whole, and other information. 
All this material, revised and coordinated 
in its technical aspects, is then transferred 
to the ministerial meeting for review from 
the policy viewpoint and decision as to pos- 
sible changes in orientation of the Alliance 
programs. 

The findings of the ministers are, finally, 
transmitted to the Council of the Organiza- 
tion for consideration in the light of over- 
all policies and responsibilities of the OAS, 
and, insofar as programs are to be executed 
by the secretariat, for decision as to the 
scale on which they are to be carried out as 
determined by the financial resources made 
available. 

The evaluation and confrontation proc- 
ess that I have outlined is similar to the 
functions performed under the Marshall 
plan by the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC). The confron- 
tation provides the means for a collective 
examination at different technical and pol- 
icy levels of the problems encountered, for 
a review of the progress being made and 
offers an opportunity to determine the de- 
gree of compliance with the commitments 
3 in the charter of Punta del 
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BASIC PROBLEMS BEFORE THE ALLIANCE 


Several times I have referred to problems 
impeding the progress of the Alliance. They 
are both many in number and serious in 
nature. No attempt should be made to 
minimize them, They must be brought into 
the open in order that we may cope with 
them effectively. 

It must be recognized, for instance, that 
the economic and social goals of the Alliance 
are both competitive and complementary. 
Resources being limited, shall they be used to 
build schools or factories? Should profits 
from industry be paid out in more wages or 
reinvested to permit plant expansion? The 
economic and social are interdependent in 
their sequence. The modern economy re- 
quires a modern society, a society in which 
men possess education, health, and home so 
that they have the skill, stamina, and stake 
in society to work well and willingly at the 
complex tasks of a technological economy. 
In turn only a modern economy can pro- 
duce sufficient resources to provide for the 
social development of a citizenry. 

Another factor making for slow advance 
lies in the fact that the institutional reforms 
agreed upon in principle at Punta del Este, 
the general aim of which is greater social 
justice, often require in practice changes not 
only in the law but also in entrenched atti- 
tudes and habits of work that have their 
roots in traditions of the past. Changes in 
the tax structure will touch important sec- 
tors of the population in that peculiarly 
sensitive area of the pocketbook, and it can 
hardly be expected that they will give up 
long-held privileges of exemption without 
struggle. 

Moreover, and to single out but one phase, 
converting systems of the pretechnological 
and prescientific age into modern institu- 
tions and practices is often not merely a 
matter of importing machinery and know- 
how, as if it were food and clothing to 
be distributed wholesale. Technological and 
scientific experience must be adapted to con- 
ditions prevailing in the underdeveloped 
countries—often adjusted to widely differ- 
ing situations in different regions of the same 
country. 

Agrarian reform, for example, is not merely 
@ matter of taking land from a few large 
holders and dividing it among the many, or 
even of opening up public lands for distribu- 
tion. It means also conveying modern 
methods of utilizing the soil to people living 
and working in what is to us the remote 
past. Even in so relatively advanced an 
area as the state of São Paulo in Brazil one 
can find farms on which the rice crop is 
cut with sickles, the sheaves beaten by hand 
against wooden rails, and the grain winnowed 
from the chaff by tossing it in the air with 
a shovel. This is a process that might have 
come out of the Biblical Book of Ruth. Not 
only must new types of seed, principles of 
crop rotation, and instruments of cultivation 
be introduced; but also markets and credit 
facilities must be developed, roads for the 
transport of produce built, schools, and train- 
ing centers provided, and a whole complex 
program initiated of integrating previously 
abandoned or new rural communities into 
the economic and social life of the nation. 
The urgency of the effort required in this 
regard will be readily perceived when I re- 
mind you that, though Latin America does 
not today grow all the food its people need, 
there will be half as many mouths again 
to feed by the middle of the coming decade. 

We see, therefore, that the achieving of 
agrarian reform means in fact the develop- 
ment of an entire supporting system of 
changes: political, economic, and social. 
The achievement of the other great objec- 
tives of the Alliance, whether they be hous- 
ing or economic integration or education, 
requires this same long-term creation of a 
web of underlying political, economic and 
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social changes. The implication is that the 
most meaningful criterion for measuring the 
progress of the Alliance is not merely the 
number of acres already redistributed or 
new homes already built, nor the exact num- 
ber of dollars expended, but even more im- 
portantly the degree to which these essential 
prerequisite processes have been carried for- 
ward. 

Another obstacle to a more rapid Alliance 
pace lies in the fact that, in large areas of 
Latin America, the climate has not been an 
inviting one of late for private investment. 
Social unrest and a strong wave of national- 
ism have led to threats of expropriation of 
foreign property, limitations on the condi- 
tions under which investments may be made 
by foreign concerns, and restrictions on the 
amount of profits that may be remitted 
abroad. These factors are of course greatly 
compounded in their adverse effects by the 
experience of foreign investments in Cuba. 

The devising of ways and means to change 
this unfavorable climate is high on the 
agenda of the Alliance. And American busi- 
ness is not passively waiting for govern- 
mental action. More and more, American 
and European business sees that it, too, has 
a responsibility to improve the climate 
through policies identified with the eco- 
nomic development and social justice ob- 
jectives of the Alliance. 

The Charter of Punta del Este recognized 
that an important role must be played by 
private investment if the objectives of the 
Alliance are to be achieved as scheduled. 
The charter declared that: “The economic 
and social development of Latin America 
will require a large amount of additional 
public and private financial assistance on 
the part of capital-exporting countries. It 
recommended “promotion through appro- 
priate measures * * * of conditions that 
will encourage the flow of foreign invest- 
ments and help to increase the capital re- 
sources of participating countries in need of 
capital.” 

A factor which at times countervalls ex- 
ternal investment is represented by drops 
in prices on the world market for a given 
commodity. It has been estimated that the 
amount of dollars Latin American countries 
have lost in recent years as a result of de- 
clining prices is comparable, and in some 
cases superior, to the amount received under 
the form of loans and grants from the United 
States. The value of Latin American exports 
to the United States in 1961 would have 
been higher by $1.4 billion if prices had re- 
mained at the 1953 level. This sum is greater 
than the combined flow of funds from all 
sources into Latin America in the same year 
of 1961. 

And this is still not the entire story. It is 
difficult to estimate the flight of domestic 
capital, since it often takes place under con- 
ditions of well-guarded secrecy. One esti- 
mate is that Latin Americans have sent more 
funds out of the area than external investors 
have put in—perhaps as much as $600 mil- 
lion more. This phenomenon is unques- 
tionably a problem before the Alliance, but 
its magnitude and its relationship to the 
Alliance, in particular the contention that it 
represents a fear reaction to institutional 
reforms, needs objective analysis. 

Guesses concerning the magnitude of this 
outflow of “hot money” have been as high 
as $10 to $25 billion during the past year or 
18 months. No doubt, there has been a sub- 
stantial outflow of short-term funds from 
Latin America, but not all of it can be classi- 
fled properly as flight capital. The rise in the 
value of Latin American trade, particularly 
imports, means that traders must maintain 
larger working balances in foreign banks; 
moreover, medium- and long-term credits ex- 
tended to Latin American borrowers are usu- 
ally reflected in an increase in short-term 
deposits in foreign banks, since the loans are 
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being drawn down and utilized only gradu- 
ally. A good slice of Latin American funds 
in the United States, moreover, constitutes 
balances with security brokers, reflecting the 
lack of similar investment opportunities at 
home, rather than a frantic flight of funds 
for safety. Finally, one must not forget, 
that capital flight from Latin America, as 
well as from many other areas, is nothing 
new. And while there may have occurred 
some increases in recent years, accounted for 
principally by two or three countries, there 
is no reason to believe that the magnitudes 
are anywhere near the figures commonly 
cited, I frankly doubt whether Latin Ameri- 
can capital flight over the past year has ex- 
ceeded $500 million. This does not mean 
that we should take comfort, for even this 
figure is large and represents a considerable 
waste of resources. In addition to these out- 
flows, moreover, there are also others which 
fall into the category of speculative capital, 
or funds seeking a hedge against currency de- 
valuation and depreciation. While these 
capital exports have an economic, rather 
than a political rationale, they are just as 
undesirable and underline the importance 
of monetary stability as a prerequisite for 
the effective harnessing of domestic resources 
in order to realize the objectives of the 
Alliance. 

The decline of prices for Latin America’s 
commodity exports, and the outflow of funds, 
both for political and speculative reasons, to- 
gether threaten to cripple the member 
states capacity for securing the foreign ex- 

so essential to industrializing of 
their economies and improving the produc- 
tivity of their agriculture. The needed di- 
versification to escape the hazards of the 
one-crop economy cannot proceed without 
foreign exchange for new installations and 
equipment in both factory and field. 

These are deep-rooted problems and moye- 
ments, all simultaneously creating strains on 
the economies of Latin America: the cost of 
social development, class privilege, traditional 
work patterns; the cost of industrialization 
and agricultural diversification; the decline 
in export prices, the flight of capital, mone- 
tary inflation. To forget these problems is 
unrealistic; to let them obscure the new s0- 
cioeconomic foundations being built would 
be equally unrealistic. 

Other sources of difficulty, particularly in 
organizational and political aspects, are 
often summed up in facile slogans of glib 
catchwords which obscure their complexity. 

It has been said, for instance, that the Al- 
liance needs to be Latinized.“ But just 
how is this to be done? And, just what 
does the proposal actually mean? 

When the Marshall plan was set in motion, 
a special institution, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, was set up 
to coordinate the interests of the countries 
receiving aid. Some have suggested that a 
similar agency should be established for the 
Alliance for Progress. This proposal over- 
looks the fact that the Americas already 
have a going regional organization, whereas 
Europe had none, and that much time and 
effort had to be expended in preparing the 
OEEC for operations. A Latin American 
OEEC-type agency could well introduce a 
wedge into the inter-American community 
that would split the unity so laboriously 
created over the years. 

Similar forces of cohesion and division are 
joined in a historic encounter on the other 
side of our Atlantic community. There we 
see a European Economic Community with- 
out Britain, at the same time that the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion has become the larger Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, via 
the inclusion of the United States and Can- 
ada. If what is intended by proposals for a 
Latin American OEEC-type commission is to 
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encourage self-help, or to develop a sense of 
Latin American identification with the Al- 
liance, or to promote Latin American eco- 
nomic integration, all these can 
accomplished, I am convinced, without re- 
sorting to devices that can do violence to 
our traditions and practices of inter- 
American cooperation, 

We should take care to maintain the Alli- 
ance effort within the unique kind of inter- 
nation relationship that we have evolved, a 
relationship in which the demands of in- 
dependence and interdependence have been 
reconciled to produce a viable partnership 
between great and small powers. 

There are those who say that the Alliance 
is a U.S. program, in some way imposed on 
Latin America. Now to be sure the sugges- 
tion which set the Alliance in motion came 
from President Kennedy, but he was in & 
very real sense taking up the ideal earlier 
advanced by President Kubitschek of Brazil 
for an Operation Pan America, within whose 
framework the Alliance has specifically been 
established. President Kubitschek’s sugges- 
tion, in turn, summed up aspirations that 
had been voiced in Latin America for at least 
a decade. 

Nevertheless, and despite the fact that the 
Alliance is multilateral rather than bilateral, 
champions of the Alliance in Latin America 
are classed by certain sectors as agents of 
Yankee imperialism, lackeys of the U.S. State 
Department, and the like. This is dema- 
goguery and is increasingly recognized as 
such. 


The recent meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council in Mexico City 
noted that the problem is primarily one of 
public education. It called upon “molders of 
public opinion * * * to collaborate * * 2 
by taking a continuous and active part 
in * * * a movement directed toward pub- 
licizing widely this new concept of modern 
social democracy.” It further recommended 
that “the member states instill in their peo- 
ples the conviction that their own national 
efforts, both public and private, in the field 
of economic and social development con- 
stitute an essential aspect of the Alliance 
for Progress.” A sense of identification with 
the aims and programs of the Alliance on 
the of the peoples of Latin America 
would contribute greatly to the success of 
the efforts being made, but this feeling must 
be developed within the countries them- 
selves. It cannot be “sold” to them (in the 
words of another slogan) in a gigantic ad- 
vertising campaign, sponsored from without. 

We also have very much with us the con- 
traposition of the concepts of status quo and 
change. The magnitude and comprehen- 
siveness of the Alliance, its revolutionary ap- 
proach, have put partisans of the different 
sides of this age-old conflict at odds in the 
inter-American setting. At times the 
struggle assumes the form of sterile exchange 
of stereotypes: “You are for the status quo,” 
which means that the accused is against 
change and progress; and the other side re- 
plies: “You are for change for the sake of 
change,” which means that the accused is a 
radical and perhaps an unthinking “fresh 
starter.” We must avoid the stultifying 
effects on positive and creative thinking of 
the slogan approach to this crucial problem 
of the Alliance in an epoch of great trans- 
formations, in which sound judgment calls 
for a reconciliation of the requirements of 
change and stability. 

Often novelty consists less in an idea, an 
instrument, or an object in itself than in the 
context in which it is employed and the use 
made of it. Because Homer spoke of a wine- 
dark sea, is that image to be forbidden to all 
later poets? Was Shak: not to write 
“Hamlet” because the plot was old? Who is 
to say that his work was not new in the use 
he made of his material? As August Heck- 
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scher, the consultant to the White House 
on the arts, recently observed: “In a 
balance between permanence and flux, be- 
tween what is kept and discarded, what is 
loved and what is merely used, lies the key to 
a meaningful civilization.” The same ap- 
plies to a truly living and significant inter- 
national organization. 

A final comment on a problem affecting 
the OAS as the central agency of the Al- 
liance. Admirable as all the expanded opera- 
tions of the General Secretariat to which I 
have referred may be in themselves, and 
promising as they may be of productive re- 
sults, they nevertheless pose a serious prob- 
lem of financing. Quota payments must be 
made in dollars, and this represents an ap- 
preciable drain upon slim stocks of foreign 
exchange in the case of many countries. 

The means must be found to permit the 
OAS to meet the demands made upon it for 
aid in the planning and the executing of na- 
tional programs and for their coordination, 
and for the development of manpower re- 
sources through education and training, so 
that in economic and social questions, as in 
ones of a political nature, the OAS may be 
the instrument of concerted action by the 
American community. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

A last word on the role of international 
organization. To focus on international in- 
stitutions as the primary vehicle for action, 
whether political or economic and social, is 
dangerously misleading. Dr. Alberto Lleras, 
a former President of Colombia and Secretary 
General of the OAS, now engaged with ex- 
President Kubitschek of Brazil in reviewing 
the activities and procedures of the OAS 
with a view to making the operation of the 
Alliance more efficient and dynamic, observed 
upon a memorable occasion that an interna- 
tional organization can be only what the 
member goverments want it to be, since in 
essence the organization is the governments. 

In the case of the Alliance for Progress, 
the governments have willed that the OAS 
be a far more active agency than ever be- 
fore, but even so its role is primarily that of 
catalyst. The prime elements for achieving 
the goals of the Alliance are the govern- 
ments, upon whose action or inaction suc- 
cess depends. Some will doubtless proceed 
with greater enthusiasm and dispatch than 
others, but I have every confidence that those 
who embarked upon the Alliance at Punta 
del Este will see that that noble resolve is 
carried to full fruition, so that a better life 
is brought to all the peoples of our hemi- 
sphere. 

PERSPECTIVE ON PROGRESS WITH THE ALLIANCE 

In recognizing the array of problems I 
have touched upon, we would do well to re- 
call that most of them are not new to Latin 
America or other underdeveloped areas. The 
new element, the significant element of 
change, is the existence of this new Alli- 
ance with its action programs, which, after 
only 18 months of existence, are penetrat- 
ing slowly but steadily into the communities 
of Latin America. 

To grasp the scope of concrete Alliance 
achievements, you must bear in mind their 
cumulative and interrelated nature. The 
Alliance was not conceived in terms of a 
few spectacular achievements. Aswan dams 
alone will not do. The action programs 
are being woven into the entire social and 
economic fabric of the continent. 

I suggest that the most meaningful ap- 
proach to appraising the progress is to rec- 
ognize that the Alliance is a process, a 
movement, not an assemblage of quickly 
manufactured finished 3 

With these points in mind, what can be 
said about actual results beyond the vast 
work of organization to which this study has 
been primarily devoted? 
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One can resort to statistics and lists, such 
as the fact that a large number of member 
states have increased their budgets for edu- 
cation from 20 to 60 percent since Punta del 
Este; that the manufacturing output in- 
creased by 8 percent in 1961; that the United 
States has channeled a quarter billion dollars 
in aid toward better housing, while, for ex- 
ample, Chile’s national plan allocates a 
fourth of its total public expenditures for 
housing. Tax reform legislation has been 
passed, and a considerable degree of imple- 
mentation begun, in most countries. Uru- 
guay enacted its first income tax in 1961; 
new income tax systems were established 
in 1962 in the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua; major structural changes were 
made in the tax laws of Colombia, El Salva- 
dor, Haiti, Mexico, and Panama; Guatemala, 
the only member state without a personal 
income tax, prepared such a law in late 
1962 for presentation to its Congress; and 
so on for most countries. 

Again, as an outstanding but not isolated 
example of agrarian reform, let me quote 
President Rómulo Betancourt: “The fact 
has not been sufficiently publicized that in 
Venezuela an agrarian revolution is being 
carried out in the countryside by peaceful 
and legal means, and that in 4 years more 
than 3% million acres of land have been 
distributed among landless farmers; that 
more than 57,000 families have been settled 
on their own land; and more than $100 
million have been invested in agrarian re- 
form. This reform was begun before the 
Alliance for Progress was proclaimed, and 
in its recent phases it has received aid and 
cooperation from that progress.” 

Yet neither the criteria of percentages 
nor dollar signs nor number of factories or 
schools built and acres redistributed can 
provide a full insight into the dynamics of 
the process of progress in the Alliance. 

One can more meaningfully study the 
dynamics by considering one of the approxi- 
mately broad areas of activity, such as edu- 
cation, and reflecting on the new social and 
economic patterns being established by ac- 
tions such as the following few examples 
from the complex process encompassed by 
the word “education”: 

At this moment, in hundreds of specific 
communities throughout Latin America, 
primary grade schools have recently been 
completed or are under construction. In 
Pernambuco, one regional state of the north- 
east area of Brazil, there were 144 schools 
under construction at one time under the 
Alliance. Thousands of new teachers are 
being trained. In, for example, Costa Rica, 
teacher training ranges from inauguration 
of newly expanded normal schools to sci- 
ence teaching texts prepared from materials 
of the National Aeronautic and Space 
Agency by the Inter-American University 
in Puerto Rico. New textbooks range from 
2% million free readers being printed for 
more than 800,000 first and second grade 
children in five Central American Republics 
to advanced scientific texts under prepara- 
tion for many universities. New techniques 
are spreading. Guatemala has launched 
television courses for adult literacy, second- 
ary education, and university level, in 
broadcasts throughout the republic; Co- 
lombia has embarked on mass educational 
television for schools in five regional de- 
partments. University systems are being 
strengthened. For example, the Inter- 
American Development Bank has lent Chile 
$2.3 million to strengthen technological 
training in five regional universities. 

When the balance sheet of the Alliance 
at its present stage is cast, a surprisingly 
impressive total, a far ranging panorama of 
action, becomes evident, 

I have talked, I think with considerable 
frankness, about problems and issues we face 
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in working at the Alliance’s objectives. I 
have referred only to some of the principal 
difficulties and obstacles. The decade set 
for the Alliance can only get this great pro- 
gram underway. We face a long, hard road. 
Your generation will be traveling it, and 
you will travel it in the good company of 
your contemporaries of Latin America. This 
is a task you cannot avoid and cannot es- 
cape. The achievement of the Alliance's 
purposes, whether you call them the Alliance 
for Progress or by some other name, is a 
vital part of our world effort to maintain 
the freedom of man. 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, today 
I have joined my distinguished colleague 
and friend across the aisle, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], in pro- 
viding bipartisan sponsorship for a bill 
he introduced a few weeks ago, S. 1343. 
It would authorize moderate Federal fi- 
nancial assistance for public elementary 
and secondary education throughout the 
country, meeting undeniable educational 
needs in appropriate ways. 

Both the bill and its bipartisan spon- 
sorship are squarely in the tradition of 
our late and great Senator Robert A. 
Taft, a tradition with which I am glad 
to be associated. 

Mr. President, there are honest fears 
about Federal control of education. To 
allay these fears the proposed legislation 
provides that: 

First. Federal funds shall be invested 
in the State aid education system, au- 
thorized by the State legislature. 

Second. Federal funds shall become 
State funds upon receipt by the State. 

Third. The commingled Federal and 
State funds would be distributed to local 
school authorities for public education, 
in accordance with State law. 

Fourth. State and local authorities 
would determine their most critical edu- 
cational needs and how they can best 
be met. 

The 4-year bill authorizes State sur- 
veys of educational needs and priorities 
in every local school district during its 
first year. The total Federal outlay for 
this year would be $6 million. The sur- 
vey results would set the general pattern 
for distribution of commingled State and 
Federal funds by each State to the local 
school districts within its borders. Each 
State would thus pinpoint the various 
needs of its local districts and direct the 
merged Federal and State matched funds 
to these needs. The Federal Govern- 
ment would distribute funds only to the 
States. 

After the survey year, Federal funds 
would be allocated to the States on a 
variable matching formula for each of 
the remaining 3 years. Complete and 
strict accounting by the States to the 
Federal Government would be required, 
but the fiscal procedures prescribed by 
the law would make Federal interference 
with local programs of teaching both il- 
legal and administratively impossible. 

Allocations to the States would be 
based on the latest annual total amount 
of State and local expenditures for pub- 
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lic schools in each State. This bill would 
authorize increases in State and local 
funds now available for education, rang- 
ing from 2 percent of these expenditures 
in the richest State to more than 8 per- 
cent in the poorest State. 

We are convinced that these Federal- 
State and State-local procedures would 
direct the Federal funds effectivly to the 
points of genuine priority needs in the 
thousands of school districts to be served. 
This bill would strengthen, rather than 
weaken, State and local autonomy in 
education. 

Mr. President, local property tax re- 
sources in thousands of communities are 
strained. The States have, through great 
efforts, increased their direct appropria- 
tions for elementary and secondary 
schools to more than $6 billion a year. 
Enactment of the sort of proposal we 
make is to insure modest Federal finan- 
cial cooperation in this most important 
area of American life. We commend this 
bipartisan legislation to all Senators, for 
their thoughtful consideration. 


CANCER STAMP URGED 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased and encouraged by the wide- 
spread support received by my bill, S. 
1517, which directs the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to issue a special postage stamp to 
commemorate the crusade against can- 
cer. Fifteen distinguished Members of 
the Senate have joined with me in spon- 
soring the bill. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has gone on record in sup- 
port of my bill and Secretary Anthony J. 
Celebrezze has told me in his letter of 
June 6 that his Department will be 
pleased to lend its support to my pro- 
posal. The Surgeon General of the 
United States and the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health are also 
supporters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record letters which I have received 
from the Secretary, the Surgeon General, 
and the Director, National Institutes of 
Health, in support of S. 1517. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 6, 1963. 
Hon. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. NEUBERGER: Thank you for your 
letter of May 14 informing me that you have 
introduced legislation authorizing and di- 
recting the Post Office Department to issue 
a special U.S. stamp commemorating the 
crusade against cancer. 

This Department will be pleased to lend 
its support to your proposal. 

The Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, Dr. Luther L. Terry, informs me that 
the Service, and particularly the National 
Cancer Institute of the National Institutes 
of Health, are aware of your efforts and are 
writing you in support of your proposal. 

Sincerely, 
ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, 
Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
May 24, 1963. 
Hon. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. NEUBERGER: I appreciate very 
much your letter of May 14 informing me 
that you have introduced in the Senate leg- 
islation authorizing and directing the Post 
Office Department to issue a commemorative 
stamp honoring the crusade against cancer. 

As you know, the Public Health Service, 
through the National Cancer Institute, has 
long been active in this field and any effort 
to create public awareness of this disease 
and the need to take early precautions 
against it is always welcomed by the Service. 

We take pleasure in lending our support 
to your effort. If there is any further action 
we can take please do not hesitate to call 
upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davm E. Price, 
Acting Surgeon General. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCTION, AND WELFARE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Bethesda, Md., May 31, 1963. 
Hon. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR NEUBERGER; It was very 
thoughtful of you to bring to my attention, 
in your letter of May 14, the bill you have 
introduced to authorize and direct the Post- 
master General to issue a special postage 
stamp commemorating the crusade against 
cancer. I am indeed happy to express my 
support of this proposal. 

Allow me to express my appreciation, and 
that of my colleagues in the National Cancer 
Institute and the National Institutes of 
Health as a whole, of your unfailing interest 
in the problem of cancer as the second lead- 
ing cause of death in this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. SHANNON, 
Director. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION PROPOSALS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on June 4, 1963, the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission sub- 
mitted to Congress its legislative pro- 
gram for this session. S. 1642, which 
embodies the SEC proposals, was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoseERTSON], and following the introduc- 
tion of the bill, I announced that hear- 
ings on S. 1642 would begin June 18. 

On June 5 the New York Times com- 
mented in an editorial on the legislative 
proposals of the SEC. The editorial 
noted in part that— 

Congress should not delay consideration of 
the SEC’s demands, aimed at establishing a 
2 code of conduct for the market - 
place. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STANDARDS IN THE MARKET 

The rapidly growing financial community 
and the army of shareholders across the Na- 
tion should welcome the Securities and Ex- 
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change Commission’s proposals for increased 
regulation of the securities markets, 

Its requests for legislation are not of a 
nature that would stifle the flow of capital 
or weaken public confidence in Wall Street. 
While they fail to touch on many problem 
areas, which may be covered in another mes- 
sage, they would set up standards to 
strengthen the free market process and pave 
the way for even greater public participation, 

Most of the SEC’s recommendations repre- 
sent an extension of the tested regulatory 
principles that have governed operations on 
Wall Street. Its major demand, for exam- 
ple, is that full disclosure be applied to cor- 
porations whose shares are traded in the 
vast over-the-counter market. Full disclos- 
ure, which now covers only securities listed 
on the exchanges, has proved its usefulness 
both as a deterrent to unethical practice and 
a prerequisite for intelligent investing. 
The double standard that exists on Wall 
Street, with the activities of one group open 
to public scrutiny while the other operates 
in the dark, can be ended by casting the 
searchlight of disclosure on all publicly held 
companies. 

The SEC breaks new ground in calling for 
qualifying standards for those entering or 
practicing in the securities Industry. When 
it was first established as the watchdog over 
the markets, the SEC deliberately refused to 
set up any standards, largely because the 
financial community was then run along 
the lines of a private club. Now that Wall 
Street is becoming a mass market, the SEC's 
wide-open door has been a boon to shoe- 
string promoters and uninformed or unscru- 
pulous salesmen seeking to exploit public 
ignorance and greed. 

Wall Street itself has recognized the need 
to raise its standards. Despite its original 
fears that regulation would prove either un- 
workable or lead to the withering away of 
the free market, the financial community 
has grown and prospered under the SEC's 
surveillance. The responsible members of 
Wall Street have not been able to enforce on 
all sectors of the industry a uniform code 
of ethical practices, This task has become 
the responsibility of the SEC, 

With the markets once again showing 
signs of a revival of speculative activity, Con- 
gress should not delay consideration of the 
SEC’s demands, aimed at establishing a uni- 
versal code of conduct for the marketplace. 
Dealing in a free market will always entail 
risks. But the imposition of standards that 
foster integrity and more intelligent invest- 
ing will provide a desirable safeguard that 
is long overdue. 


CARE FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 522) to amend the act 
establishing a Children’s Bureau so as to 
assist States in providing for day-care 
services for children of migrant agricul- 
tural workers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEt- 
son in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, there is a critical need to 
provide adequate day-care services for 
children of migratory workers. This 
legislation (S. 522) establishes a 3-year 
program to assist States in providing 
day-care services for children of migra- 
tory workers. The bill authorizes an an- 
nual appropriation of $750,000 for 3 years 
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beginning with fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, to pay part of the costs of estab- 
lishing and operating badly needed day- 
care services for migrant children. This 
measure is similar to the migrant day- 
care bill (S, 1130) approved by the Sen- 
ate in the 87th Congress as a floor 
amendment to another bill. 
NEED FOR DAY-CARE FACILITIES FOR MIGRANT 
CHILDREN 


There were approximately 415,000 
children of migratory farmworkers under 
age 14 in the United States in 1962. 
Yet, in the entire Nation today, there 
are only about 24 licensed day-care cen- 
ters to serve these children. Thirteen 
of these 24 day-care centers are located 
in New York and Pennsylvania. Exist- 
ing day-care centers would probably ac- 
commodate less than 1,000 migratory 
children. 

Of the many children who must ac- 
company their parents on their annual 
search for agricultural work, the most 
neglected are the very young children. 
Too young to work in the fields, they are 
left at the home camp, and are usually 
tended by a woman too old or sick to 
work, or by an older child—perhaps only 
9 or 10 years old himself. Even if an 
older woman is in charge, the care and 
supervision provided are generally un- 
suitable and perfunctory. Sometimes 
infants are taken to the fields with their 
parents and left for the whole day with 
little shelter, care, or attention. In 
short, these children are generally un- 
cared for, and when care is provided it 
is usually inadequate, 

In his statement before the Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Anthony 
J, Celebrezze mentioned some of the un- 
fortunate consequences of this lack of 
day care for migrant children: 

Such inadequate care has resulted in 
tragedies to many children through fires, 
drownings, and other accidents. They have 
been run over while playing in roadways or 
injured by farm machines. We are con- 
cerned not only about some of these dramatic 
fatalities but also about the day-to-day ne- 
glect of these children, the lack of adequate 
dally food, and their lack of training and 
supervision for normal growth and develop- 
ment. 

> s * * * 

Providing these children with proper care 
throughout the long working day would give 
them an experience in their early years 
which would have a lasting effect on their 
development into useful adult members of 
society. 


Of the many accidents among young 
children of migratory farmworkers, a 
recent bus accident in Florida shows in 
tragic terms the great need for and 
value of day-care services. The bus 
carrying 42 migratory workers plunged 
into a canal drowning 27 men, women, 
and children. Among the drowned were 
about a dozen children under 12 years of 
age. One young boy was only 4 years of 
age. The availability of suitable day- 
care services for children of migratory 
workers would make it unnecessary for 
them to take their young children with 
them in overcrowded vehicles or to leave 
such children unattended in the flelds 
or along adjacent roadways. 
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Day-care centers for migratory chil- 
dren would not only safeguard children 
against serious accidents or fatalities, 
but would also provide an environment 
offering adequate supervision and ben- 
eficial community activities. 

Migrant children, being one of the 
most educationally deprived groups in 
the Nation, would benefit from educa- 
tional programs that could be carried out 
in day-care centers. The educational 
programs might consist of health and 
hygiene training, language training and 
development, or other skills essential to 
the growth and development of the mi- 
grant child. 

In this way, day-care centers could 
assist existing local efforts to provide 
continuity in the educational develop- 
ment of the migrant child. This, in 
turn, will make more effective the sub- 
sequent educational experience the 
child will receive in the regular school 
system. 

Additionally, the day-care measure, 
S. 522, has important supplementary 
value to programs provided under 
another bill reported by the Labor Com- 
mittee—namely, the bill S. 521, which 
would provide Federal assistance to 
States and local communities to help 
educate the children of migrant farm- 
workers. Day care, provided under the 
pending bill, S. 522, would give migrant 
children the foundation needed for a 
good start in their regular educational 

The day-care bill would 
therefore make a major contribution in 
the overall goal of providing migrant 
children a more equal opportunity for 
educational growth and development. 

Another value of the day-care measure 
is highlighted by the child labor bill, S. 
523, also reported by the Labor Commit- 
tee. The child labor bill will increase 
the present need for day care, in that it 
will curtail the number of young children 
who currently accompany their parents 
to the fields. Moreover, since Public Law 
78 may soon terminate—the House just 
recently voted down a 2-year extension 
of the law—there may be an additional 
need factor very shortly. Once Public 
Law 78 terminates, there will be more 
domestic migrant families moving about 
seeking farmwork. This means there 
will be more migrant children, perhaps 
in very substantial numbers, in need of 
day care and in areas where, because of 
the long use of the bachelor bracero, the 
very presence of children will constitute 
a new problem which only a day-care 
facility can meet. 

Day care will also serve as a worth- 
while adjunct to the migrant health pro- 
gram—Public Law 87-692—enacted by 
the previous Congress. To conduct the 
health program in areas not having day- 
care facilities, State and county health 
officials will be burdened with arduous 
physical and logistical problems in their 
efforts to provide migrant children with 
immunizations, examinations, or hospital 
referrals in cases requiring more exten- 
sive medical treatment. Conceivably, to 
reach as few as 50 migrant children, 
the health officials would have to travel 
to a dozen or more different locations, 
transporting with them necessary med- 
ical equipment and supplies. The avail- 
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ability of migrant children in fairly large 
groups in a day-care center would greatly 
facilitate this work and lessen the time 
demands upon State and county officials 
whose continued acceptance of and par- 
ticipation in the program is essential to 
the success of the Migrant Health Act. 

In short, the day-care measure (S. 
522) will perform an exceedingly useful 
function in the overall attempt to pro- 
vide migrant children with the educa- 
tional and health benefits which are 
available to most children and which are 
so necessary if the migrant child is to 
become a contributing member of our 
society. 

Mr. TOWER. I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare if 
it is not correct that under the provi- 
sions of S. 521, S. 522, and S. 526 all for- 
mulas are based on the number of do- 
mestic migratory workers and are not 
intended to count workers not citizens 
of the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is correct. These programs are designed 
basically for the migrant farm families. 
These are American citizens who travel 
south to north in streams to harvest 
from Florida to Maine, from the great 
State of Texas—unfortunately, they 
must leaye Texas from time to time to 
make meager earnings farther north. 

Mr. TOWER. But they would prefer 
to stay in Texas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Iam 
sure they would. I am sure the Senator 
would be happy to have them remain in 
Texas, and particularly happy to have 
them there in November. Most of them 
are away in November. 

The formulas generally are geared to 
domestic migrant families. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 522) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of April 9, 1912 (37 Stat. 79), is amended (1) 
by redesignating section 5 as section 6, and 
(2) by adding after section 4 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and each of the two succeed- 
ing fiscal years, such sums, not to exceed 
$750,000 for any year, as may be necessary to 
enable the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make grants to public and 
nonprofit agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zations for paying part of the cost of estab- 
lishing and operating day-care facilities for 
children of migrant agricultural workers. 
No grant under this section shall be made 
for the establishment or operation of any 
such facility unless the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is satisfied that such 
facility (including private homes) and its 
mode of operation will meet any standards 
established for facilities of this type by the 
State wherein such facility is, or will be, 
located. 

“(b) In no case shall a State receive Fed- 
eral financial assistance with respect to the 
same expenditure under this section and the 
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provisions of part 3 of title V of the Social 
Security Act. 

“(c) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘migrant agricultural 
worker’ means an individual (A) whose 
primary employment is agriculture, as de- 
fined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or per- 
forming agricultural labor, as defined in 
section 3121(g) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(g)), on a sea- 
sonal or other temporary basis, and (B) who 
establishes for the purposes of such employ- 
ment a temporary residence; and 

“(2) The term ‘child’ means a child who 
makes his home with his parent or the indi- 
vidual who stands in loco parentis to the 
child. 

d) No funds appropriated under sub- 
section (a) shall be payable to any entity for 
the purpose of establishing or operating 
within any locality any day-care facility if 
such entity imposes, as a condition of eligi- 
bility for day care for children of migrant 
agricultural workers, any residence require- 
ment which excludes any otherwise eligible 
child who is physically present in the 
locality.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ADEQUATE SANITATION FACILITIES 
FOR MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
185, S. 526. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (S. 526) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
so as to establish a program to assist 
farmers in providing adequate sanitation 
facilities for migratory farm laborers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments, on page 3, line 5, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out $2,000,000” 
and insert “$2,500,000”; in line 9, after 
the word “laborers”, to strike out “and”; 
in line 11, after the word “such”, to 
strike out “facilities.” and insert “fa- 
cilities, and (c) to assist States to de- 
velop demonstration projects for field 
sanitation.”; on page 6, line 10, after 
the word “the”, to strike out Secretary“ 
and insert “Surgeon General”; in line 11, 
after the word “the”, to strike out “‘Sec- 
retary” and insert “Surgeon General“; 
on page 7, after line 15, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 

Sec. 806. (a) In order to enable the Sur- 
geon General to make grants to States (or 
political subdivisions thereof) to pay part of 
the costs of providing demonstration proj- 
ects for the purpose of developing improved 
methods of field sanitation which could be 
utilized by migratory farm laborers, there is 
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hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for each 
of the four succeeding fiscal years, a sum not 
to exceed $500,000 which shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

(b) Demonstration projects for which 
grants are made under subsection (a) shall 
be maintained and operated in conformity 
with health standards prescribed by the 
State in which such project is to be car- 
ried on. 


And, on page 8, at the beginning of 
line 6, to change the section number 
from “806” to “807”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in C assembled, That the 
Public Health Service Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
title: 

“TITLE VIXI—PROGRAM TO ASSIST FARMERS IN 
PROVIDING ADEQUATE SANITARY FACILITIES FOR 
MIGRATORY FARM LABORERS 

“Findings of fact and declaration of purpose 
“Sec. 801. The Congress hereby finds and 

declares that (1) the serious and extensive 

health problems among our Nation’s migra- 
tory farm laborers and their families who 
annually reap our Nation’s health-giving 
harvests are of national importance and con- 
cern; (2) inadequate sanitation facilities are 
directly related to the disease and death 
rates among such laborers and their families; 

(3) the interstate movement of such laborers 

and their families, moreover, poses a serious 

health hazard for the farming communities 
which they serve; (4) farmers utilizing the 
services of such laborers are adversely af- 
fected economically because such laborers 
and their families, when afflicted with dis- 
ease or sickness, cannot efficiently perform 
the services for which they are employed; 
and (5) farmers utilizing the services of 
such laborers often are unable to defray the 
construction or renovation costs required to 
provide adequate sanitation facilities for 
the use of such laborers. It is therefore the 
purpose of this title to assist, through a pro- 
gram of grants, in the construction of ade- 
quate sanitation facilities to serve the needs 
of our Nation’s migratory farm laborers and 
their families. 

“Authorization of appropriation 

“Src. 802. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for each of the four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, such sums, not to ex- 
ceed $2,500,000 for any such year, as may be 
necessary to enable the Surgeon General to 
make grants to States (a) to assist in the 
construction of adequate sanitation facili- 
ties for the use of migratory farm laborers, 
(b) to assist States in conducting surveys 
to determine the need, within the State, for 
the construction of such facilities, and (c) 
to assist States to develop demonstration 
projects for field sanitation. From the 
amounts so appropriated for any fiscal year, 
the Surgeon General shall determine the 
portion to be made available to carry out 
the purposes of clause (a) of the preceding 
sentence and the portion to be made avail- 
able to carry out the purposes of clause (b) 
of such sentence. 

“State plans for construction grants 

“Sec. 803. (a) From the funds determined 
to be available for carrying out the purposes 
of section 802(a), the Surgeon General shall 
make grants to States which have submitted 
and had approved State plans for grants to 
assist in the construction of sanitation fa- 
cilities for migratory farm laborers. To be 
approved, such a plan must— 

“(1) designate a single State agency as 
the sole agency for carrying out such pur- 
poses; 
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“(2) contain information satisfactory to 
the Surgeon General regarding the extent of 
the need for adequate sanitation facilities 
for migratory farm laborers, and the plans, 
policies, and methods to be followed in meet- 
ing such need; 

(3) provide that such funds shall be used 
solely to assist persons in constructing ade- 
quate sanitation facilities for the use of 
migratory farm laborers; 

“(4) provide assurances that any sanita- 
tion facility, the construction of which is 
assisted with funds under this title, shall be 
maintained and operated in conformity with 
health standards prescribed by the State and 
will be available for use by migratory farm 
laborers for a reasonable time after the fa- 
cility is constructed; 

(5) (A) provide a schedule of priorities 
for determining the eligibility of persons to 
be assisted under this title based on (i) the 
number of migratory farm laborers who 
would be served by a proposed sanitation 
facility, (ii) the degree of inadequacy of 
the sanitation facilities presently available 
to serve such laborers, and (iii) the financial 
need of the person seeking assistance under 
this title with respect to the construction of 
such facility; 

“(B) provide reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the purposes of this title, for 
determining the amount of funds any person 
shall be eligible to receive with respect to the 
construction of any such facility. Such 
standards shall be designed to afford the 
greatest assistance to persons with the great- 
est financial need, except that no person 
shall be eligible to receive more than 90 per 
centum of the cost of the construction of 
any such facility. In determining the finan- 
cial need of any person for assistance with 
respect to the construction of a sanitation 
facility for purposes of this paragraph, due 
consideration shall be given to the amount of 
funds available to such person for the con- 
struction of such facility from other sources, 
and the terms and conditions under which 
such funds are so available. 

“(b) The amount granted to any State 
under subsection (a) shall not exceed the 
amount allotted to such State pursuant to 
subsection (c). 

“(c) From the amounts determined by the 
Surgeon General to be available to carry out 
the purposes of section 802(a) during any 
fiscal year, the Surgeon General shall (pur- 
suant to regulations issued by him) from 
time to time make allotments to each State 
which has submitted and had approved by 
him a State plan for grants under subsection 
(a). Such regulations shall provide that the 
amount to be allotted to any State shall be 
determined on the basis of (1) the number 
of migratory farm laborers involved and the 
length of time they spend in the State, and 
(2) the extent of the need for the construc- 
tion of sanitation facilities for such laborers 
in the State. The amount of any allotment 
to a State under this subsection for any fiscal 
year which will not be required for carrying 
out the provisions of its State plan shall be 
available for reallotment from time to time, 
on such dates as the Surgeon General may 
fix, to other States which the Surgeon Gen- 
eral determines (1) have need in carrying 
out the provisions of their State plan for 
sums in excess of those previously allotted 
to them under such subsection and (2) will 
be able to use such excess amounts during 
such fiscal year in carrying out such plan. 
Any amount so reallotted to a State shall 
be deemed part of its allotment under this 
subsection. 

“Regulations prescribing standards 

“Sec. 804. (a) The Surgeon General shall 
prescribe by regulations standards as to the 
type of construction projects which will be 
eligible for assistance from funds available 
for carrying out the purposes of section 801. 

“(b) Such standards shall provide that a 
project must (1) be meeded for the use of 
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migratory farm laborers, (2) not be of elab- 
orate or extravagant design or materials, and 
(3) be adequate in size, construction, and 
design to fulfill the purpose for which con- 
structed. 

“Surveys 

“Src. 805. (a) From the funds determined 
by the Surgeon General to be available for 
carrying out the purposes of section 802(b), 
the Surgeon General may make grants for 
surveys to States that do not have adequate 
data regarding the need in the State for the 
construction of adequate sanitation facilities 
for the use of migratory farm laborers. 

“(b) The amount of such survey grant to 
any State shall be determined by the Surgeon 
General on the basis of the cost of the survey, 
giving due consideration to the number of 
migratory farm laborers involved, and the 
length of time they spend in the State. 


“Demonstration grants 


“Sec. 806. (a) In order to enable the Sur- 
geon General to make grants to States (or 
political subdivisions thereof) to pay part of 
the costs of providing demonstration projects 
for the purpose of developing improved 
methods of field sanitation which could be 
utilized by migratory farm laborers, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1964, and for each 
of the four succeeding fiscal years, a sum not 
to exceed $500,000 which shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

“(b) Demonstration projects for which 
grants are made under subsection (a) shall 
be maintained and operated in conformity 
with health standards prescribed by the 
State in which such project is to be car- 
ried on. 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 807. For the purposes of this title— 

“(a) The term ‘sanitation facilities’ means 
drainage, water, sewage- and waste-disposal 
a and includes field-sanitation facili- 

es. 

“(b) The term ‘construction’, when used in 
reference to sanitation facilities, includes ex- 
pansion, remodeling, and alteration of exist- 
ing sanitation facilities. 

“(c) The term ‘person’ includes any State 
(or political subdivision thereof), corpora- 
tion, company, association, firm, partnership, 
society, or joint stock company, as well as 
any individual. 

„d) The term ‘migratory farm laborer’ 
means any individual who receives a sub- 
stantial portion (as determined by the Sur- 
geon General) of his income as a laborer on 
farms situated in the United States. Such 
term includes any member of such individ- 
ual's family who accompanies him from place 
to place pursuant to the conduct of his occu- 
pation as a migratory farm laborer.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended to read as follows: 
“Short title 

“SECTION 1. Titles I to VIII, inclusive, of 
this Act may be cited as the ‘Public Health 
Service Act’.” 

(b) Such Act is further amended by re- 
designating title VIII thereof (as in effect 
prior to the enactment of this Act) as title 
IX, and by redesignating sections 801 through 
814 (as in effect prior to the enactment of 
this Act), and any references thereto, as sec- 
tions 901 through 914, respectively. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, grossly inadequate sanitation 
facilities cause high disease and death 
rates among migratory farm families 
whose interstate movement poses a seri- 
ous health hazard for the entire Nation. 
This legislation would establish a 5-year 
program designed to alleviate many seri- 
ous, extensive health problems among 
migratory farm families. The bill au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $2,500,000 
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annually for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for each of 4 succeeding 
fiscal years, to enable the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to make grants to States: first, that 
have submitted, and had approved, a 
State plan to provide adequate sanitation 
facilities for migratory farm families; 
second, for surveys by States that need 
to determine the extent of the need for 
such sanitation facilities, and third, for 
field-sanitation projects. 

The funds would be allocated, under 
the State plans, to individual growers 
and other eligible entities to improve 
or build sanitation facilities used by 
migrant farmworkers and their families. 
HEALTH PROBLEMS CAUSED BY INADEQUATE 

SANITATION FACILITIES 

This legislation has evolved from pub- 
lic hearings, research and field trips con- 
ducted by the Subcommittee on Migra- 
tory Labor. 

Information developed by the subcom- 
mittee, the U.S. Public Health Service, 
and various State health departments 
demonstrates the need to improve the 
sanitation facilities used by migratory 
farmworkers. This need for proper sani- 
tation facilities extends to sewage dis- 
posal, water supply, toilet and washing 
facilities in or near living quarters, and 
field toilets and handwashing facilities. 

Unhealthy, unsafe sanitation condi- 
tions prevail not only where migrants live 
but also in the fields where they work. 
Agriculture is a notable exception to the 
usual practice of providing sanitation 
facilities at work locations. In other 
areas of commerce, especially in the 
food-packaging industries, we insist 
upon adequate toilets, clean drinking 
water, and handwashing facilities. 

Numerous studies have proved that 
poor sanitation facilities are a direct 
cause of diarrheal diseases and seriously 
undermine the health of migrant farm 
families. Moreover, a high mortality 
rate among infants and young children 
results from diarrheal diseases. 

Acute diarrheal disease is a condition 
that can be easily controlled by the 
maintenance of a sanitary environment, 
by adequate sanitation facilities, and by 
good personal health practices. A single 
simple precaution, such as making safe 
water available for family use, is an im- 
portant factor in reducing the incidence 
of diarrhea. Yet reports of such diseases 
among migrant families recur year after 
year. A 1959 Florida Board of Health 
report, for example, referred to diarrhea 
as the most common cause of death and 
severe illness among migrant children 
after the first month of life. 

In testifying before the subcommittee 
on April 10, 1963, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Anthony Cele- 
brezze discussed the deplorable environ- 
mental conditions in which migrant 
farm families live and work: 

The inadequacy of sanitation facilities for 
migratory farmworkers is common knowl- 
edge, Dilapidated privies are the most usual 
means of human waste disposal. Often lo- 
cated close to unprotected water supplies, 
they provide a source of contamination that 
leads to frequent outbreaks of diarrhea 
among young children in migratory farm 
families. 

In the fields where migrants work for long 
hours, often accompanied by young children, 
the lack of sanitation facilities is striking. 
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Water for drinking or hand washing is sel- 
dom supplied. Men, women, and children 
alike have no toilets except the end of a long 
row, or space between rows. 

In view of the increase in the field packing 
of produce such as lettuce and celery, which 
reaches our dining tables without cooking, 
the lack of suitable field sanitation facilities 
is a health concern of consumers of fresh 
fruits and vegetables as well as the fieldwork- 
ers who harvest the crops. 


Mr. President, the evidence resulting 
from research, testimony, and firsthand 
observations leads to only one conclu- 
sion: National assistance is necessary if 
migratory farmworkers and their chil- 
dren are to be provided adequate sanita- 
tion facilities that are so necessary to 
secure their good health and to protect 
the communities in which they work and 
through which they pass. 

FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF FARMERS 


The farmer is keenly aware of the 
sanitation needs of the migrant. In 
some cases workers might come down 
with a sickness or disease that tem- 
porarily halts the harvest. In farming 
operations this can be disastrous. 

Despite their concern with this prob- 
lem, farmers are often unable to obtain 
the money needed to construct a new 
sanitation facility or to renovate an ex- 
isting inadequate system. This financial 
squeeze imposes a particular hardship 
on small or marginal farmers, usually 
the farmers with the least adequate san- 
itation facilities. 

This bill meets this problem by allow- 
ing States, under their State plans, to al- 
locate funds to individual growers and 
other eligible groups and persons to im- 
prove or build sanitation facilities used 
by migratory farmworkers and their 
families. Although a State can provide 
an eligible person or group up to 90 per- 
cent of the cost of constructing a par- 
ticular sanitation project, it is intended 
that this maximum percentage be avail- 
able only in those situations where the 
economic and health factors clearly in- 
dicate that such percentage is both nec- 
essary and appropriate. 

BILL WILL SUPPLEMENT OTHER EFFORTS TO 

IMPROVE ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 

By easing the financial burdens that 
prohibit the farmer from providing im- 
proved sanitation facilities for migratory 
farmworkers, this bill will make three 
major contributions toward improving 
the health of migrant farm families. 

First, this bill will be a valuable ad- 
junct to the Migrant Health Act passed 
in the last Congress. This act provides 
family health clinics for migrants. But 
without improving the environmental 
health conditions of the migrant, the 
medical services provided under the Mi- 
grant Health Act will be of limited bene- 
fit. By eliminating the environmental 
causes of poor health, the Federal funds 
now provided for corrective medical serv- 
ices would be more effectively and eco- 
nomically used. 

Second, once financial assistance is 
available to farmers, State legislatures 
will be less hesitant to pass adequate 
sanitation or health codes. 

Third, the bill will encourage State 
health officials to strengthen or amplify 
their enforcement efforts of existing 
health codes. Sanitation codes have 
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been enacted by & number of States; too 
often they have not been adequately en- 
forced. A major reason militating 
against adequate enforcement of health 
codes is that State authorities recognize 
that many farmers do not have the capi- 
tal necessary to provide adequate sani- 
tation facilities. 

The approach of this legislation then 
is eminently realistic. The assistance 
to States recommended in this bill is es- 
sential and will encourage public and 
private agencies to improve environmen- 
tal health conditions of migrant agricul- 
tural families. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


Based upon a recommendation by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the bill was amended by the 
committee to include a provision author- 
izing an appropriation of up to $500,000 
to enable the Surgeon General to make 
grants to pay part of the costs of estab- 
lishing and operating demonstration 
projects for developing improved meth- 
ods of field sanitation. Projects devel- 
oped under this provision would be main- 
tained and operated in conformity with 
health standards prescribed by the State 
in which the project is located. 

Mr. President, this bill has not, prior 
to this time, been considered by the Sen- 
ate. The other bills being considered to- 
day have in substance been before the 
Senate previously and have been passed. 
This is a new bill which has been report- 
ed from the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, after consideration 
by the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor. 

The efficacy of this program has been 
amply demonstrated and is of particu- 
lar interest to Senators who know of the 
problem and the serious lack of sanita- 
tion facilities in their States. There is 
broad representation and support of the 
bill. I am personally very grateful to 
the many cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
committee amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendments may be con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc; and that 
the bill, as so amended, may be consid- 
ered as original text for the purpose of 
further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from New Jersey? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 526) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES AND THEIR CHIL- 
DREN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 180, S. 521. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 521) 
to provide financial assistance to the 
States to improve educational opportuni- 
ties for migrant agricultural employees 
and their children. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion by the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
amendments, on page 5, line 10, to 
strike out “sources.” and insert “sources; 
and”; after line 10, to insert: 

(10) The term “State” includes Puerto 
Rico, the District of Columbia, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and American Samoa. 

On page 6, line 17, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “1964 and 50 per 
centum with respect to the school years 
beginning in 1965, 1966, and 1967,” and 
insert “1964, 75 per centum with respect 
to the school years beginning in 1965 and 
1966, and 50 per centum with respect to 
the school year beginning in 1967,”; on 
page 8, line 13, after the word em- 
ployees”, to insert “during the normal 
summer school period”; at the beginning 
of line 22, to strike out “fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1965, and each fiscal year 
thereafter” and insert “fiscal years be- 
ginning in 1965 and 1966 shall be avail- 
able for paying not more than 75 per 
centum of any such costs and allot- 
ments for the fiscal year beginning in 
1967“; and on page 11, line 25, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1965, and each fiscal 
year thereafter shall be available for 
paying not more than 50 per centum of 
the costs of any activities for which 
payments are made under the provisions 
of this title” and insert “fiscal years be- 
ginning in 1965 and 1966 shall be avail- 
able for paying not more than 75 per 
centum of the costs of any activities for 
which payments are made under the pro- 
visions of this title and allotments for 
the fiscal year beginning in 1967 shall 
be available for paying not more than 
50 per centum of any such costs.“; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Short title 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Migrant Agricultural Employees and Chil- 
dren Educational Assistance Act of 1963”. 

Finding and purpose of Act 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby reaffirms the 
principle and declares that the States and 
local communities have and must retain con- 
trol over any primarly responsibility for pub- 
lic education. The Congress recognizes, how- 
ever, that the interstate and large seasonal 
movement of migrant agricultural employees 
imposes severe burdens on local educational 
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agencies in discharging their responsibilities 
with respect to the education of the children 
of, and in providing adult education for, 
such employees who temporarily live within 
their school districts. It is therefore the 
purpose of this Act to provide financial as- 
sistance for the education of children of mi- 
grant agricultural employees, and to provide 
for certain planning grants to the States to 
improve such education, and to provide fi- 
nancial assistance for pilot projects for adult 
education for such employees. 

Federal control of education prohibited 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, Officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel, of 
any educational institution or school system. 


Definitions 


Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary, 
secondary, and adult education, or if there is 
no such officer or agency, an Officer or 
agency designated by the Governor or by 
State law; 

(2) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of free 
public education in a county, township, inde- 
pendent, or other school district located 
within a State, and includes any State agency 
which directly operates and maintains facili- 
ties for providing free public education; 

(3) The term “child” means any child who 
is within the age limits for which the appli- 
cable local educational agency provides free 
public education; 

(4) The term “parent” includes a legal 
guardian or other person in loco parentis; 

(5) The term “migrant agricultural em- 
ployee” means an individual (a) whose pri- 
mary employment is in agriculture, as defined 
in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or performing 
agricultural labor, as defined in section 3121 
(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 
U.S.C. 3121(g)), om a seasonal or other 
temporary basis, and (b) who establishes 
with his family for the purpose of such em- 
ployment a temporary residence; 

(6) The term “Commissioner” means the 
United States Commissioner of Education; 

(7) The term “average daily current ex- 
penditures per public school child” means 
the total current expenditures for a State’s 
public elementary and secondary schools dur- 
ing a particular year divided by the product 
of the average daily attendance in such 
schools during such year times the number 
of schooldays in such year; the term “current 
expenditures” means expenditures for free 
public education in such schools to the ex- 
tent that such expenditures are made from 
current revenues, except that such term does 
not include any such expenditure for the 
acquisition of land, the erection of facilities, 
interest, or debt service; and for the pur- 
poses of payments under title I for attend- 
ance during any academic year the Commis- 
sioner shall determine and use the average 
daily current expenditures per public school 
child for the year preceding such academic 
year; 

(8) The term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” means any such institution which 
is accredited as such by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency; and 

(9) The term “migrant agricultural em- 
ployee State” means any State which has 
five hundred or more such employees in any 
five or less counties each of which has at 
least one hundred such employees, and de- 
terminations for the purpose of this defini- 
tion shall be made for the most recent year 
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that satisfactory population figures are avail- 
able from reliable sources; and 

(10) The term “State” includes Puerto 
Rico, the District of Columbia, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and American Samoa. 


Administration 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall ad- 
minister this Act and he may make such 
regulations and perform such other func- 
tions as he finds necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall include in his 
annual report to the Congress a full report 
of the administration of his functions under 
this Act, including a detailed statement of 
disbursements. 


TITLE I-—-PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES FOR ASSISTANCE IN EDUCAT- 
ING CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEE PARENTS 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 101. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1963, and for the four succeeding fiscal 
years, such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 


Payments 


Sec. 102. (a) Upon application in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section for 
the school year beginning in 1963, or for any 
of the four succeeding school years, by the 
State educational agency of any migrant 
agricultural employee State, the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to such agency an amount 
equal to 100 per centum with respect to the 
school years beginning in 1963 and 1964, 75 
per centum with respect to the school years 
beginning in 1965 and 1966, and 50 per cen- 
tum with respect to the school year begin- 
ning in 1967, of the average daily current 
expenditures per public school child, for 
such State, for each day’s attendance during 
such school year in a free public elementary 
or secondary school of a local educational 
agency in such State, by a child who attends 
any such schools in such State for at least 
five days during such year and whose parent 
is a migrant agricultural employee. The 
amount paid under this section to a State 
educational agency for each day’s attend- 
ance in a school of a local educational 
agency shall be paid by such State agency, 
in accordance with regulations established 
by the Commissioner} to such local educa- 
tional agency. 

(b) Payments by the Commissioner under 
this section shall be made for attendance 
during the regular school year beginning in 
1963, and the four succeeding school years, 
and may be made at such intervals as the 
Commissioner deems appropriate. Such 
payments shall be made through the dis- 
bursing facilities of the Department of the 
Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office. 

(c) An application under the provisions 
of this section shall be in such form and 
contain such information as may be re- 
quired by the Commissioner to carry out the 
provisions of this section, and the Commis- 
sioner may require such additional informa- 
tion and reports at such intervals during the 
school year as he deems necessary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EM- 
PLOYEE PARENTS 


Appropriations 

Sec. 201. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated $300,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1963, and for each of the four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, for grants under the 
provisions of this title. 

Allotments and grants 

Sec. 202. (a) Amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to section 201 for any fiscal year shall 
be allotted among the migrant tural 
employee States on the basis of their relative 
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populations of migrant agricultural em- 
ployees during the normal summer school 
period for the most recent year that such 
populations are available from reliable 
sources. A State’s allotment under the sec- 
tion shall be available during the year for 
which made and the succeeding fiscal year 
for payments in accordance with the pro- 
visione of this title for the operating costs 
of conducting necessary summer school ses- 
sions for children who haye a parent who is 
a migrant agricultural employee, except that 
allotments for the fiscal years beginning in 
1965 and 1966 shall be available for paying 
not more than 75 per centum of any such 
costs and allotments for the fiscal year be- 
ginning in 1967 shall be available for paying 
not more than 50 per centum of any such 
costs. As used in this section the term “op- 
erating costs” includes all ordinary costs of 
operation other than any costs for the acqui- 
sition of facilities or costs related to any 
such acquisition. 

(b) The amount of any State's allotment 
under this section for any fiscal year, which 
the Commissioner determines will not be re- 
quired for carrying out the provisions of this 
title in such State during the period for 
which such allotment is available, shall be 
available for reallotment from time to time, 
on such dates during such period as the Com- 
missioner may fix, to other States in pro- 

to the original allotments to such 
States under this section, but with such 
adjustments as may be necessary to prevent 
reallotment to any State of any sum in ex- 
cess of the amount which the Commissioner 
estimates it needs and will be able to use 
during such period for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title. Any amount reallotted 
to a State under this subsection from funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 201 for 
any fiscal year shall be deemed part of its 
allotment under subsection (a) for such 


Application and payments 

Sec. 203. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) is from a State educational agency; 

(2) sets out the State program for summer 
schools to be conducted in such State by 
local educational agencies or institutions of 
higher education, or both, the necessity 
therefor, the operating costs of such sum- 
mer schools, and the amount needed under 
the provisions of this title to defray such 
costs; and 


(3) prc — that such State agency will 
make such reports, in such form, and con- 
taining such information as the Commis- 
sioner may from time to time reasonably re- 
quire, and, to assure verification of such 
reports, give the Commissioner upon request, 
access to the records upon which the infor- 
mation is based. 

(b) Upon approval of any such applica- 
tion the Commissioner shall pay, in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, 
to such State agency out of the allotment 
to such State, the amount requested. Such 
payments shall be made through the disburs- 
ing facilities of the Department of the Treas- 
ury and prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office. 


TITLE II— PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 301. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $250,000 for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1963, and for each of the four 
succeeding fiscal years for grants under the 
provisions of this title. 


Allotments and grants 


Sec. 302. (a) Amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to section 301 for any fiscal year shall 
be allotted among the migrant agricultural 
employee States on the basis of their rela- 
tive populations of migrant agricultural 
employees for the most recent year that 
such populations are available from reliable 
sources. A State's allotment under this sec- 
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tion shall be available during the year for 
which made for payments in accordance with 
the provisions of this title (1) to survey the 
need for summer school sessions for children 
who have a parent who is a migrant agri- 
cultural employee; (2) to develop plans for 
such sessions where needed; (3) to develop 
and carry out programs to encourage such 
children to attend school during the regu- 
lar academic year and such summer sessions, 
and to improve the quality of education 
offered such children; and (4) to coordinate 
programs provided for in this Act with simi- 
lar programs in other States, including the 
transmittal of pertinent information with 

to school records of such children, 
except that allotments for the fiscal years 
beginning in 1965 and 1966 shall be avail- 
able for paying not more than 75 per centum 
of the costs of any activities for which pay- 
ments are made under the provisions of this 
title and allotments for the fiscal year be- 
ginning in 1967 shall be available for pay- 
ing not more than 50 per centum of any 
such costs. Grants under the provisions of 
this title shall not be available for the cost 
of acquisition of any facilities. 

(b) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under this section for any fiscal year, which 
the Commissioner determines will not be 
required for carrying out the provisions of 
this title in such State during such year, 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Commissioner may fix, to other States in 
proportion to the original allotments to such 
States under this section, but with such ad- 
justments as may be n to prevent 
reallotment to any State of any sum in ex- 
cess of the amount which the Commissioner 
estimates it needs and will be able to use 
during such year for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title. Any amount reallotted 
to a State under this subsection from funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 301 for any 
fiscal year shall be deemed part of its allot- 
ment under subsection (a) for such year, 


Application and payments 


Sec. 803. (a) The Commissioner shall 
approve any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) is from a State educational agency; 

(2) sets out such program in sufficient 
detail to satisfy the Commissioner that it 
carries out the purposes of this title; and 

(3) provides that such agency will make 
such reports, in such form, and containing 
such information as the Commissioner may 
from time to time reasonably require, and 
to assure verification of such reports, give 
the Commissioner, upon request, access to 
the records upon which the information is 
based. 

(b) Upon approval of any such applica- 
tion the Commissioner shall pay, in such ir- 
stallments as he may deem appropriate, to 
such agency out of its State allotment the 
amount requested. Such payments shall be 
made through the disbursing facilities of 
the Department of the Treasury and prior 
to audit or settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

TITLE IV—aADULT EDUCATION 
Appropriations 

Sec. 401. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated $200,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1963, and for each of the four suc- 
ceding fiscal years, for grants under the 
provisions of this title. 

Pilot project grants 

Sec. 402. Amounts appropriated pursuant 
to section 401 for any fiscal year shall be 
used by the Commissioner for paying the 
operating costs of pilot projects for adult 
education for migrant agricultural employees 
and their spouses in such migrant agricul- 
tural employee States as he deems appro- 
priate. As used in this section the term 
“operating costs” includes all ordinary costs 
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of operation other than any costs for the 
acquisition of facilities or costs related to 
any such acquisition, 

Application and payments 

Sec. 403. (a) The Commissioner may ap- 
prove an application for funds provided un- 
der this title if such application— 

(1) is from a State educational agency; 

(2) sets out a program of adult education 
classes for migrant agricultural employees 
and their spouses which is to be conducted 
in such State on a pilot project basis by a 
local educational agency or an institution 
of higher education, or both, to provide fun- 
damental education and training for health- 
ful modern living, including the operating 
costs of such classes, and the amount needed 
under the provisions of this title to defray 
such costs; and 

(3) provides that such State agency will 
make such reports, in such form, and con- 
taining such information as the Commis- 
sioner may from time to time resasonably 
require, and, to assure verification of such 
reports, give the Commissioner upon request 
access to the records upon which the infor- 
mation is based. 

(b) Upon approval of any such applica- 
tion the Commissioner shall pay, in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, to 
such State agency the amount requested. 
Such payments shall be made through the 
disbursing facilities of the Department of 
the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office. 
Cooperation with Department of Agriculture 

Src. 404, In carrying out the provisions of 
this title, the Commissioner shall consult 
and cooperate with officials of the Federal 
Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on S. 
521 be limited to 30 minutes, to be di- 
vided 15 minutes to each side; the time 
for the proponents to be controlled by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WrraMs], and the time for the oppo- 
nents to be controlled by the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendments be consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc; and that the 
bill, as so amended, be considered as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from New Jersey? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the bill is designed to provide 
financial assistance to the States for im- 
proving the educational opportunities of 
migratory farmworkers and their chil- 
dren. The bill provides a 5-year pro- 
gram, under which Federal financial 
assistance will be available for the fol- 
lowing purposes: first, education of mi- 
gratory children during the regular 
school term, the assistance to be based 
on the State’s average daily educational 
cost per child; second, summer school 
grants for migratory children, $300,000 
annually; third, coordinating and plan- 
ning grants respecting educational pro- 
grams for migrant children, on a State 
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and interstate basis, $250,000 annually; 
and fourth, establishing pilot projects for 
adult education for migratory workers, 
$200,000 annually. 

For the first three of these purposes, 
all relating to child education, the States 
will provide matching funds beginning 
in the third year of the program. Dur- 
ing the third and fourth years, the 
States’ contribution will be 25 percent. 
During the fifth and last year of the 
act, the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment will share the costs on a 50 to 50 
basis 


Respecting the fourth purpose, adult 
education for migratory workers, Fed- 
eral assistance would be provided on a 
pilot project basis, and State contribu- 
tions for operating costs would not be 
required. 

The bill expressly prohibits any Fed- 
eral control of education and guarantees 
that State and local agencies shall have 
sole responsibility for their educatonal 
programs. 

The bill follows very closely the prov- 
en principles of educational assistance 
to federally impacted areas. By grant- 
ing aid on the basis of the number of 
migratory workers in the affected lo- 
cality, the program provides help where 
it is most needed. 


NEED FOR MIGRANT CHILD EDUCATION 


Mr. President, the need for this legis- 
lation is serious and widespread. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in his favorable report on the bill, 
estimated that there are about 200,000 
to 250,000 children who accompany their 
parents each year in the search for ag- 
ricultural employment. Summarizing 
the educational problems of these chil- 
dren, the Secretary said: 

Migrant agricultural workers are often de- 
scribed as America’s forgotten people and 
their children are referred to as “the most 
educationally deprived group of children in 
our Nation.” They enter school late, their 
attendance is poor, their progress is slow, 
they drop out early; consequently their illit- 
eracy is high. Studies indicate that most 
migrant children are far below grade level 
and that their school achievement is usually 
under fourth grade. 


A primary reason why migrant chil- 
dren fall behind in school and drop out 
early is that they are on the move for a 
substantial part of each year and there- 
fore, at best, must enroll in several dif- 
ferent schools during a single term. 
Frequently the migrants are present in 
a community for such a short period of 
time that the parents may not consider 
it worthwhile to enroll the children in 
school; or they may delay enrolling their 
children until they have been in the new 
community for several days or weeks. 

Many of the local school districts af- 
fected by migrants attempt to provide 
education to these children, but their 
efforts are often severely limited by lack 
of funds. The seasonal influx of large 
numbers of migrant children creates a 
need for additional classrooms, addition- 
al teachers, transportation, equipment, 
and supplies. Yet the migrant children 
come from transient, low-income fami- 
lies who do not contribute to the local 
tax system or otherwise help to defray 
the cost of educating their children. 
The rural school districts on which these 
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educational demands are made, more- 
over, already have the most serious fi- 
nancial handicaps in our entire educa- 
tional system. 

If funds were available to affected 
local school districts, migratory children 
could be offered adequate educational op- 
portunities. The few States that pres- 
ently operate summer school for migrant 
children have clearly demonstrated the 
feasibility of educating the migrant 
child. In these summer sessions, many 
pupils have been able to do enough work 
to complete their school year or to make 
up one or even two grades of schooling. 
According to the most recent available 
figures, however, only 3,855 migrant chil- 
dren were enrolled in these remedial 
summer schools during 1961—a small 
fraction of the estimated total of 200,000 
migratory farm children. 

The Federal assistance provided by S. 
521 would make it possible to implement 
these summer programs on a national 
basis, as well as enabling local school 
districts to provide more adequate edu- 
cation during the regular school year. 
The program of grants for summer 
schools, by allowing communities to use 
otherwise idle facilities to offer more 
education to the children, would mark- 
edly reduce the disruptive effects of their 
frequent travel. Finally, the program 
of planning and coordinating grants 
would enable local school districts and 
State educational agencies to work to- 
gether, on a State and interstate basis. 
In this way, continuity in educational 
programs for migratory children could 
be developed. 


NEED FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Like their children, adult migratory 
farmworkers are in serious need of edu- 
cational programs. The Department of 
Agriculture has found that, of all mi- 
grants over the age of 25, one-third are 
functionally illiterate. An additional 43 
percent have no more than an eighth- 
grade education. 

The migratory workers’ job opportu- 
nities have become increasingly limited 
because of mechanization on our farms. 
Most migrants lack the skills to operate 
complex farm machines, and, still more 
seriously, they are not now trainable in 
substantial numbers under the Area Re- 
development Act or the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act because 
they lack the basic reading and writing 
skills needed to qualify them for job 
training. 

Additionally, migratory workers in 
many instances lack practical knowledge 
of the simplest rules of hygiene and nu- 
trition, or knowledge of the use of ordi- 
nary living facilities such as toilets, 
showers, and garbage cans. The result 
has often been unnecessary damage to 
employers’ property, as well as needless 
expense for repairs. Educational efforts 
are also needed to enable migrants even 
to take advantage of the limited legal 
protections and community services 
which are presently available to them. 

Federal assistance would enable the 
States, through local communities or in- 
stitutions of higher education, to take 
the initiative in providing fundamental, 
practical training for migratory workers. 
These pilot projects would, in my judg- 
ment, reinforce the conclusion that fea- 
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sible techniques for educating the adult 
migratory worker can be developed, and, 
once developed, would benefit the worker, 
his employer, and the community. 

Mr. President, this legislation is sup- 
ported by both governmental and pri- 
vate groups. The administration has 
recommended the enactment of this bill; 
and interested organizations across the 
Nation have urged that it be adopted. 

I urge that the Senate now approve 
these most needed measures, dealing 
with one of the fundamentals of the 
good life; namely, education. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I rise in opposition to this measure. 
I do not believe it is necessary. In the 
estimation of many, it is merely an ex- 
pansion of Federal aid to education when 
we do not need such aid. 

The total number of migrant children 
in this country is declining, both abso- 
lutely and in relation to the total school 
population. 

This is essentially and primarily a 
State problem, but is not an unbearable 
burden on any State. The States in 
which most migrants are employed are 
the States of California, Oregon, Wash- 
ing, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Florida, and Texas. These 
are among our wealthy States. They are 
the States that have the resources to 
take care of their educational needs. In 
my considered opinion, the impetus for 
taking care of these educational needs 
should come from the States. 

It is in the wealthiest States that most 
of the migrant workers are located. This 
legislation would be an instance of the 
poor States being taxed to meet the 
problems of the wealthier States. 

Indeed, these migrants are used for 
the benefit of the economy of the States 
in which they work. This problem 
should be regarded primarily as the re- 
sponsibility of those States. I think they 
should meet that responsibility. 

It is not a question of need, but a 
question of where the responsibility lies, 
In this instance, the responsibility clearly 
lies with the States; and the Congress 
should not legislate in this field. 

The number of migratory workers in 
the United States is declining. It will 
decline more and more as the technology 
of science is applied to the tilling of the 
soil and the reaping of the harvests. The 
more machinery and implements that 
are developed to do the job which previ- 
ously was done by human hands the 
fewer the number of migratory workers 
will be. I view it as a declining problem. 

It is my fervent hope that the Senate 
will not act favorably in the matter of 
legislation for migrant workers’ children 
at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, first of all, this might be a 
good time to express my gratitude to the 
Senator from Texas for his exceptional 
diligence in the consideration of the 
bills before the Senate today. He is a 
most valued member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor. While I 
have as chairman expressed my grati- 
tude to him frequently, I would like to 
do so publicly now. It is a pleasure to 
work with the distinguished Senator 
from Texas. This is true even though 
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on cecasion we find ourselves on opposite 
sides of a given issue, as we do now in 
connection with the education bill. 

It is probably true that the per capita 
income is high in many of the States in 
which great numbers of migratory work- 
ers are employed. These are the so- 
called wealthy States; yet life is not 
quite that simple. Michigan was listed 
as one of the wealthy States. Three 
years ago our subcommittee was in 
Michigan observing various parts of 
what we call the migratory farmworker 
problem. In one community specifically 
we talked with local leaders in govern- 
ment and farmers about education. It 
was tragically remarkable that a $15,000 
program of summer education, which 
had proved successful on a pilot project 
basis was snuffed out because of the 
budgetary situation in Michigan, which 
was rather difficult that year. It was 
only a $15,000 program, and yet it meant 
much to the community and to the 
youngsters who, in this one place, were 
getting the kind of start in life that we 
all hope for in the case of our own 
youngsters. But the opportunity for 
better education was snuffed out for the 
lack of $15,000. 

We have received a communication 
from Mr. Leland J. Yost, a responsible 
citizen, a California farmer. His state- 
ment, which is quoted in the committee 
report, gives us an example of the finan- 
cial burden that migrant children place 
on local school districts. Mr. Yost said: 

In spite of all we haye done, I do not feel 
that we have been successful in educating 
even a significant portion of the migrant 
children who attend our schools for a portion 
of each year. Our efforts must be re- 
doubled. 

Yet school taxes on farmland have reached 
a point where they cannot be increased. 
‘Total taxes for school purposes on the 80- 
acre farm upon which I live were $1,152 last 
year. 


We have received similar information 
from another wealthy State, Florida. 
The wealthy State of New Jersey feels 
the pinch. We operate basically on a 
property tax, and the pinch is severe. 
We do not know when we are going to 
“unpinch ourselves” in terms of re- 
sources. In the meantime these young- 
sters, who are, in a sense, the victims of 
interstate commerce, should have the 
benefits of this national program which 
meets the needs for regular education 
and summer education. The program 
also will include education for adults 
who were left out when they were young 
and as a result are poorly equipped to 
deal with the complexities of life. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I had not expected to be 
present at this time, but I would like 
to express my satisfaction at the way in 
which the Senator from New Jersey and 
I have cooperated from the very incep- 
tion on the subcommittee dealing with 
the problem of migratory labor and to 
pay my tribute to the quality of reason- 
ableness and to the desire to accommo- 
date views to the actualities of the situa- 
tion which the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr, WILLIAMS] has shown. 
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I am glad that S. 522, providing for 
day-care services, and S. 526, providing 
for sanitation facilities, have already 
been passed; that S. 521 is now being 
considered by the Senate; and the rest of 
the bills in this field will also be 
considered. 

I should like to state for the record 
my support of these measures and my 
hope that they will be signed into law. 

In my State of New York a great effort 
is made to meet the standards which 
these bills prescribe. Yet I have found 
in few other places a greater desire that 
these bills pass. Aside from very human 
reasons, one reason is competition— 
putting it on hard economic grounds. 

When migratory labor comes into our 
State, we wish to feel that a national 
standard obtains in respect to the treat- 
ment of our fellow workers, who in many 
cases have a sense of competition with 
our own. 

We pride ourselves on the conditions 
which obtain in New York; yet we feel 
that national standards are extremely 
desirable. We do not believe that it will 
be necessary for us to change our State's 
practices under the bills if enacted into 
law. However, if it is necessary to do 
anything, we will cheerfully doit. That 
seems to be the general attitude in the 
State. 

I appreciate the problems which some 
of my colleagues in the Senate have. I 
join the Senator from New Jersey in 
understanding the position of the Senator 
from Texas in respect of farm labor 
in his own State; secondly, I express my 
appreciation to the Senator from New 
Jersey for his fine cooperation, and the 
contribution he has made in his desire 
to advance the legislation as quickly as 
possible, consistent with the principles 
stated by the Senator from Texas. Iam 
glad to be of assistance in this endeavor. 

When these bills become a part of the 
body of the law, I believe they will reflect 
great credit upon the Nation, the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from New Jersey, and 
all those who have participated with 
him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Iam 
grateful to the Senator from New York, 
my good friend, who is a most valuable 
member of the subcommittee. I recog- 
nize that the work we are doing today is 
the result of the work of the architects 
in the subcommittee. We have a sub- 
committee in which there is no acrimony, 
but the maximum of cooperation. Hav- 
ing the responsibility of the chairman- 
ship, I can appreciate more than anyone 
else what a fine little institution our sub- 
committee is. It does not spend much 
money on national problems such as this, 
but it means a great deal to people who 
have been wholly left out, so to speak, 
with reference to care and attention and 
opportunity. I hope no one is surprised 
to find that the Senator from New York, 
from one of the most populous States 
in the Union, and I, from the most 
densely populated State of the Union, 
New Jersey, should work on problems of 
poverty in rural America. I hope it will 
be recognized that my attitude toward 
life—and this is true of the Senator from 
New York—is that the place where ac- 
tion should be taken is where the human 
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need exists. The need does not have to 
be in the city where the Senator from 
New York perhaps gets his largest vote, 
or where I get my largest vote. Where 
there is a human need, I like to feel that 
we are together, and that our help is 
ae in behalf of people who need 
elp. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know of few subjects 
on the domestic front, certainly in the 
agricultural field, which appeal as much 
to the hearts and minds of our constitu- 
ents as does this subject, in connection 
with which so little has been done, con- 
sidering the deep sympathy which the 
city dweller has with the migratory 
workers. Certainly that is true in the 
case of my State, and I know, also, that 
it is true of the Senator’s State, New 
7 because I know his State pretty 
well. 

The problem has been chronicled in 
great books, by Steinbeck, and others, 
and in motion pictures, based upon this 
recurrent theme in American life. 

The Senator from New Jersey says 
that we are members of a very small sub- 
committee. That is true, but it is one 
that deals with prodigious programs. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
thank the Senator. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point an article in 
the April 1963 issue of Health News, a 
publication of the New York State De- 
partment of Health, entitled “Health 
Services for Migrant Farm Workers.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HEALTH SERVICES FOR MIGRANT Farm WORK- 
ERS—NEW YORK STATE 


(By Walter C. Levy, M.D., assistant director, 
Community Health Services, New York 
State Department of Health) 

Each year 20,000 to 25,000 migrant work- 
ers enter New York State to help harvest 
the abundant crops of fruits and vegetables 
upon which the agricultural economy of 
this State so firmly rests. Most of these 
harvesters are residents of Southern States. 
They begin a trek, after the crop harvest 
has been completed in Florida, to New York 
State with one or more work stops in 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. Many of these workers have 
been sharecroppers, displaced from their 
permanent homes, and they seek livelihood 
by following the crops as the ripening sea- 
son advances northward through ‘these 
States. They begin to arrive in New York 
State in May or June for the berry and early 
vegetable harvest. In late June, July, and 
August the number of arrivals increases 
rapidly as the snap beans, tomatoes, and 
sweet corn ripen. Their number reaches a 
peak in early September. Thereafter, the 
total declines rapidly. Substantial numbers 
of migrants are required for the harvest 
of the potato and apple crops. Relatively 
few stay on into November for work in 
processing plants and fewer still remain for 
the winter. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR SERVICES 

The responsibility for providing and co- 
ordinating health services for migrant work- 
ers belongs to the State health department. 
The health department is represented on 
the State Interdepartmental Committee on 
Farm and Food Labor. This 
committee acts as a clearinghouse exchang- 
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ing information among State agencies with 
responsibilities in this area. Other State 
agencies represented on the interdepart- 
mental committee are: State department of 
agriculture and markets; State department 
of education; division of State police; State 
department of labor and its division of 
employment; State department of motor 
vehicles; and the State department of social 
welfare. 
Additional State agencies concerned with 
t farmworkers are the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Migrant Labor and 
the Governor's Advisory Council on Farm 
and Food Processing Labor. 


REGULATIONS AND INSPECTION 


With few exceptions, migrant laborers are 
recruited for work in New York State by 
crew leaders. A crew leader recruits workers 
both in family groups and as individuals. 
While in New York, most migratory workers 
live in group quarters commonly referred 
to as farm labor camps. Since 1956, the 
public health law has required that prop- 
erties occupied by five or more migratory 
farmworkers be operated under a permit 
in accordance with the State sanitary code 
regulations. 

Significant steps have been taken to in- 
sure healthful conditions in the 1,000 mi- 
grant camps in the State through regula- 
tions and inspections. In 1961, more than 
8,000 inspections were made of camp health 
and housing facilities. 


HOUSING AND SANITATION 


The State sanitary code establishes re- 
quirements on housing, construction and 
maintenance, fire hazards, bathing and 
toilet facilities, food handling and food stor- 
age facilities, water supply and sewage dis- 
posal in camps. To determine compliance 
with these code requirements, farm labor 
camps are inspected before permits are is- 
sued. Following occupancy, repeated in- 
spections are made to insure that the camp 
continues to meet sanitary code regulations. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HOUSING 


The sanitary code has recently been up- 
graded to require added improvements in 
housing facilities at farm labor camps. 
These requirements call for the provision 
of hot and cold running water for bathing 
facilities; heating facilities; fire resistant 
construction; a fulltime caretaker at the 
larger camps; increased sleeping quarter 
space: prohibition of portable kerosene 
heaters and screening of living quarters. 

These requirements are enforced by city, 
county and district health officers. As a re- 
sult of efforts to date, housing and sanita- 
tion at farm labor camps in New York State 
are generally recognized as being superior 
to those of most other States. The Empire 
State is considered among the leaders in im- 
proving living conditions at farm labor 
camps. 

Most camps are brought into compliance 
through normal administrative procedures. 
A few hard-core cases require hearing and 
other legal actions each year. The State 
police have been helpful in gaining com- 
pliance through legal actions in local justice 
courts. The major problem at farm-labor 
camps continues to be that of continuing 
maintenance of the property and damage to 
facilities by the occupants. 

NURSING SERVICES 

Since 1945, public health nursing service 
has been provided by the State and by local 
health departments for migrants. Many 
local units feel that more nursing time 
should be spent among migrants than among 
the resident population. Nurses who visit 
camps are usually school nurse-teachers. 
Recruitment is fairly satisfactory in areas 
where migrants leave the State by early Sep- 
tember, The school nurse-teacher group, of 
course, is not available for camps occupied 
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during the potato and apple harvest after 
September, 

In many county health departments, the 
public health nurse working regularly in the 
geographical area where camps are situated, 
is responsible for the camp nursing. In such 
counties, the migrant can be served more 
often in regularly scheduled local clinics such 
as tuberculosis, orthopedic and child health 
conferences, This reduces the need to set up 
special clinics for them. 

In many areas the same nurse has been 
employed to visit migrants for several years. 
This gives her the advantage of knowing the 
owners or growers and many crewleaders. 
Many migrants return with the same crew- 
leader to the same area each year. Thus 
the nurse has had previous personal contact 
with the migrant families. This has two 
advantages: the migrants are more at ease 
asking for guidance from someone they know 
and the nurse gains satisfaction since she 
can often see progress over the years. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


Much emphasis is put on maternal and 
child health, although visits cover the same 
disease categories of other staff nurses, in- 
cluding bedside care. Nurses working with 
migrants must spend a great deal of time 
with public welfare agencies, the clergy and 
other community social agencies to obtain 
desired medical and hospital care. 

Crewleaders and farmers may differ in re- 
sponsibility they assume for injuries and ill- 
nesses among migrants. The nurse arranges 
for first ald equipment and for a responsible 
adult in each camp to treat minor abrasions 
or call the nurse, One public health nurse 
taught a first aid course to migrant min- 
isters; this service is worth repeating. 

When surplus foods are available, the 
nurse helps mothers prepare them. Other 
activities she teaches include simple sew- 
ing, first ald and health habits. Group ac- 
tivities must be conducted at night since 
most mothers work in the fields. The nurse’s 
activities are not an 8:30-to-5 assignment. 
To see the owner, crewleaders, or the work- 
ers, she must be at camp by 7 a.m. or in 
the late afternoon and evening. 

The public health nurse works closely 
with day-care centers, usually staffed by 
teachers from the South. At the beginning 
of the season, a 1-day institute is given to 
staff members on formula preparation, 
simple isolation techniques and review of 
indications of illmesses in children. The 
nurse visits the day-care centers regularly, 
and arranges for physical examinations and 
immunization of children admitted. The 
workers call her if an emergency arises. 


CLINIC SERVICES 


During 1961 and 1962, Dr. William H. 
Bergstrom, Department of Pediatrics, Up- 
state Medical Center, conducted a pediatric 
clinic for migratory farmworkers in two 
counties with large seasonal agricultural mi- 
grant populations. Clinics were held twice 
weekly during the summer. Well-baby care, 
immunization and routine physical exami- 
nations with tuberculin tests were given, and 
children with ambulatory illnesses received 
diagnosis and treatment. The clinics were 
part of the Upstate Medical Center’s clinical 

program, Nursing services were 
provided by local health departments. Sup- 
plies and drugs were furnished by the State 
health department, and department reports 
were used, 

The venereal disease section of the depart- 
ment’s bureau of adult health and geriat- 
rics has conducted blood serology surveys in 
farm labor camps. Migrants found to have 
positive serology are treated promptly unless 
there is evidence they have been adequately 
treated before. 

Special maternal and child health clinic 
services are provided by local health depart- 
ments with State financial support. Prenatal 
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consultation services may also be furnished 
as well as individual pediatric consultations. 

Migrant farmworkers are eligible for any 
health department supported clinic services, 
including tuberculosis, orthopedic, venereal 
disease, and maternity and child health. 

PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION 

For several years, the State health depart- 
ment has employed two senior public health 
educators to conduct a health education pro- 
gram among the migratory farmworkers in 
farm labor camps in the Geneva and Utica 
districts. The educators visit the farm labor 
camps to acquaint themselves with camp 
conditions and meet crew leaders. They also 
meet with local citizen groups, church and 
civic workers, and others concerned with mi- 
grants. 

Health education activities are carried out 
through individual counseling and group 
activities. The public health educators 
stimulate and advise local migrant commit- 
tees and help them with special educational 
materials. They also report to other health 
department staff members on sanitation and 
medical problems at the camps. 

Congress enacted the Migrant Health Act 
of 1962 (Public Law 87-692) to stimulate 
State and local health agencies to extend 
health and medical services for migrant 
farm workers. Under this law, $3 million will 
be appropriated each year for the next 3 years 
to pay for family health services clinics and 
other projects to improve health conditions 
and services for domestic migratory farm- 
workers and their families. 

The Public Health Service will administer 
this law. Money will be authorized only as 
grants for specific projects. All State and 
local health departments or other public or 
nonprofit agencies, institutions, and orga- 
nizations are eligible to apply for a grant. 
The State health department will review 
applications before the expert advisory com- 
mittee makes its recommendation to the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. Federal funds have not yet been appro- 
priated, but appropriation is expected early 
in the 1963 congressional session. Health 
Officials have been urged to develop projects 
and submit applications. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, how much time remains on 
each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has 1 minute 
remaining; the Senator from Texas has 
11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, first I 
should like to express my thanks to the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
for his very kind remarks and to say, in 
reciprocation, that I wish to express my 
appreciation to him for the great fair- 
ness he has displayed in dealing with 
the opposition. He has given us every 
opportunity to advance our cause, and 
has never tried to put anything over on 
us, so to speak. He has been very fair 
and has always kept his word, and in 
every way has been a very fair and fine 
person to work with on the subcommit- 
tee. Therefore I am happy to express 
my gratitude to him. 

In connection with the education 
problem among the children of migrant 
workers, we too often assume that if we 
establish a Federal program we will get 
rid of some of the vexing problems that 
confront us. 

I do not believe that a Federal pro- 
gram is necessarily the answer to the 
problem. This problem, as I have point- 
ed out, has two aspects. One is that these 
are children of people who move about 
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the country a great deal. We cannot ex- 
pect to give a child a high quality of edu- 
cation when he moves about all the time, 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, as can be given to the child when 
he is able to remain in one place and ob- 
tain his schooling in one place. 

I am the son of a Methodist preacher. 
I grew up in Methodist parsonages 
throughout the State of Texas. We 
moved from town to town. Therefore, 
Iam the educational product of that type 
of growing up; and the result is quite 
obvious. I am certainly no match in wits 
for the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey who, I believe, received his edu- 
cation all in one place. 

That is one aspect of the problem that 
should not be overlooked. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves and believe that we can 
resolve this problem by establishing a 
Federal program, by additional Federal 
expenditures, and by additional Federal 
intervention. 

There is a second aspect, namely, that 
a great number of families of migrant 
workers do not want their children to go 
to school in the areas where they are 
employed. 

These factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. There are many aspects of 
this problem that make it difficult of so- 
lution, regardless of what the program 
is. I do not believe this is the answer. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 521) was passed. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of S. 525. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
525) to provide for the establishment of 
a council to be known as the National 
Advisory Council on Migratory Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
amendments on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “the,” to strike out “farmer;” and 
insert “farmer, who shall be individuals 
actively engaged in, and whose liveli- 
hoods are dependent upon, agriculture, 
and who employ migratory labor in con- 
nection therewith;“; and at the top of 
page 3, to strike out: 

(d) Service of an individual as a member 


of the Council or employment of an individ- 
ual by the Council as an attorney or expert 
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in any business or professional field, on a 
part-time or full-time basis, with or with- 
out compensation, shall not be considered as 
service or employment bringing such indi- 
vidual within the isions of sections 281, 
283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, or section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 


/ id, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(d) While rendering service as a member 
of the Council, or as an attorney or expert 
in any business or professional field em- 
ployed by the Council on a part-time basis 
or without compensation, an individual 
shall be regarded as a special Government 
employee within the meaning of chapter 11 
of title 18 of the United States Code. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby established a Council to be 
known as the “National Advisory Council on 
Migratory Labor” (hereinafter referred to as 
the Council“). The Council shall be com- 
posed of fifteen members, appointed by the 
President without regard to political affilia- 
tions as follows: 

(1) Four individuals, appointed from 
private life, to represent the farmer, who 
shall be individuals actively engaged in, and 
whose livelihoods are dependent upon, agri- 
culture, and who employ migratory labor in 
connection therewith; 

(2) Four individuals, appointed from pri- 
vate life, to represent the migratory agricul- 
tural workers; 

(3) Two individuals, appointed from pri- 
vate life, who shall have a demonstrated 
interest in and knowledge of the problems 
relating to migratory agricultural labor, in- 
cluding the problems of the migratory agri- 
cultural workers, his employer, and the com- 
munity; 

(4) Two individuals, appointed from pri- 
vate life, who are or have been actively en- 
gaged in activities aimed at determining and 
solving the health, education, and welfare 
problems of the migratory agricultural 
worker and his family; and 

(5) Three individuals who have had ex- 
perience as State officials and who are knowl- 
edgeable of the problems relating to migra- 
tory agricultural labor. 

(b) Members of the Council shall be ap- 
pointed for the life of the Council. A vacan- 
cy in the Council shall not affect its powers, 
but shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Council as Chairman, 
and one as Vice Chairman. Eight members 
of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 

(d) While rendering service as a member 
of the Council, or as an attorney or expert 
in any business or professional field em- 
ployed by the Council on a part-time basis or 
without compensation, an individual shall 
be regarded as a special Government em- 
ployee within the meaning of chapter 11 of 
title 18 of the United States Code. 

(e) Members of the Council shall each be 
entitled to receive $50 per diem when engaged 
in the actual performance of duties vested in 
the Council, including travel time, and while 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5 of the Administra- 
tive Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) 
for persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(f) The Council shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman or at the call of a majority of 
the members thereof, but not less often than 
once each calendar year. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Council shall have a staff 
director who shall be appointed by the Chair- 
man without regard to the civil service laws 
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and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. The staff director shall have such 
duties as may be imposed by the Council, and 
shall be compensated at a rate not to ex- 
ceed $18,000 per annum. 

(b) The Council shall have the power to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel, as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(c) The Council may procure, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 15 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a), the temporary or intermittent services 
of experts or consultants; individuals so em- 
ployed shall receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Council, but not in excess of 
$50 per diem, including travel time, and 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Council to advise the President and the Con- 
gress, with respect to (1) the operation of 
Federal laws, regulations, programs, and 
policies relating to any and all aspects of 
migratory agricultural labor: and (2) any 
other matters relating to migratory agricul- 
tural labor. 

(b) It shall also be the duty of the Council 
to consider, analyze, and evaluate the prob- 
lems relating to migratory agricultural labor 
with a view to devising plans and making 
recommendations for the establishment of 
policies and programs designed to meet such 
problems effectively. In carrying out such 
duty, the Council shall consider, among 
others, the following matters: 

(1) The effect of existing laws, regulations, 
programs, and policies on the various prob- 
lems relating to migratory agricultural labor, 
including the problems of the migratory 
agricultural worker, his employer, and the 
local area in which he is employed; and 

(2) The means for improved coordination 
of Federal, State, county, and local policies 
and programs relating to migratory agri- 
cultural labor. 

(e) The Council shall, on or before March 
31 of each calendar year, submit an annual 
comprehensive report of its findings and 
recommendations to the Secretary of Labor 
for transmission by him to the President and 
to the Congress. 

SEC. 4. The Council shall cease to exist 
upon the expiration of five years from the 
date of the initial appointments to the 
Sunon made by the President under this 

ct. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary, 
not to exceed $50,000 in any fiscal year, to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate on 
S. 525 be limited to 30 minutes, 15 min- 
utes to a side, and that the time for the 
proponents of the bill be controlled by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WII. 
LIAMS] and the time for the opposition 
be controlled by the junior Senator from 
Texas, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendments be agreed to 
en bloc, and that the bill as amended be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the bill, S. 525, would estab- 
lish a National Advisory Council on Mi- 
gratory Labor. The Council would exist 
for a period of 5 years and would be 
composed of 15 members appointed by 
the President without regard to politi- 
cal affiliations. Appropriations would be 
limited to $50,000 a year. 

The membership of the Council would 
be as follows: 

First. Four individuals, appointed 
from private life, to represent the farm- 
er, with an express requirement that 
such individuals shall themselves be ac- 
tive farmers, dependent upon agriculture 
for their livelihood and employers of mi- 
gratory farm labor; 

Second. Four individuals appointed 
from private life to represent the mi- 
gratory agricultural worker; 

Third. Two individuals appointed 
from private life with interest in and 
knowledge of migratory labor problems 
generally ; 

Fourth. Two individuals appointed 
from private life with experience in 
health, education, and welfare problems 
of migratory labor; and 

Fifth. Three individuals with experi- 
ence as State officials and knowledge of 
migratory labor problems. 

It shall be the duty of the Council to 
study and advise the President and Con- 
gress on matters relating to migratory 
farm labor. In studying migratory labor 
problems and formulating its recom- 
mendations, the Council is specifically 
charged to take into account not only 
the problems of the worker but also the 
problems of the farm employer and the 
local area on which the migrant worker 
is employed. The Council is also to give 
particular consideration to the means for 
improved coordination of Federal, State, 
county, and local policies and programs 
relating to migratory agricultural labor. 

Mr. President, this is an extremely 
necessary measure. There are at present 
a sizable number of organizations and 
agencies, public and private, concerned 
with migratory labor problems. Nearly 
all of these agencies, though, are handi- 
capped by limited jurisdiction either in 
terms of geography or in terms of subject 
matter. The numerous State commit- 
tees on migratory labor, for example, are 
obviously not in a position to become 
familiar with or act effectively on these 
problems, which are truly national and 
interstate in all major respects. In some 
cases, it is true, there have been efforts 
at cooperation among the States, such 
as that made by the Council of State 
Governments through its Committee of 
Officials on Migratory Farm Labor of 
the Atlantic Seaboard States. Such co- 
operative efforts have not been wholly 
satisfactory, however, for, at the hear- 
ings on this legislation, this very commit- 
tee submitted testimony that “it has long 
been the hope of the committee that a 
national council with advisory and rec- 
ommendatory functions would be estab- 
lished.” 

A National Advisory Council cannot be 
validly criticized on the ground that it 
would simply duplicate the functions of 
the existing President’s Committee on 
Migratory Labor. The fact is that the 
President’s Committee has not fulfilled 
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the functions it was designed to perform, 
for good and sufficient reasons inherent 
in its very nature. First of all, it is com- 
posed exclusively of Cabinet members, 
together with the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. In 
the best of circumstances, these men who 
compose the President’s Committee, be- 
ing required to deal with a wide variety 
of pressing problems, cannot be expected 
to devote a great deal of time and atten- 
12 to questions involving migratory 
r. 

Mr. President, the last meeting of the 
President’s Committee on Migratory La- 
bor was held in January of 1962, nearly 
a year and a half ago. Moreover, it has 
been reported to the subcommittee that 
the administration intends to abolish the 
President’s Committee altogether as 
soon as the National Advisory Council is 
established. 

That private citizens—not Government 
officials—will predominate in member- 
ship on the advisory council should be 
kept uppermost in mind. There are 12 
members drawn from private life; 3 
would be present or former State officials. 
All members would be drawn from fields 
in which the problems of the migratory 
worker, the grower, and the local area 
involved are of daily and vital concern. 

Since none of the council members 
would be Federal officials, they would be 
in a position to make a critical, objective 
evaluation of existing programs. In the 
words of the Reverend Shirley E. Greene, 
a widely respected and longstanding 
authority on migratory labor, at the time 
of the hearings: 

Although it is not apt to arouse the same 
degree of humanitarian interest as the oth- 
er bills, S. 522 may turn out in the long run 
to be the most important measure before us 
in these hearings. By providing a national 
sounding board for the migrant worker and 
those concerned for his welfare, the pro- 
posed National Advisory Council on Migra- 
tory Labor, if properly manned and staffed, 
can become the instrument for genuine and 
lasting solutions to many of the serious 
problems surrounding the seasonal employ- 
ment of labor in agriculture. 


Mr. President, the administration has 
recommended enactment of the proposed 
legislation. Its favorable views have 
been presented in reports from the De- 
partment of Labor and the Bureau of the 
Budget. The bill is also supported by 
numerous organizations knowledgeable 
on migratory labor problems. I urge 
that the Senate approve the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

A sprawling bureaucracy has been de- 
veloped in Washington. A Frankenstein 
monster has been created that threatens 
to destroy us. The tendency is increas- 
ing for Congress to delegate to others re- 
sponsibilities that legitimately, logically, 
and rightfully should be ours. We are 
constantly delegating authority to 
boards, commissions, councils, advisory 
groups, agencies, administrators, and 
others. 

I believe we would be creating a redun- 
dant agency if we created the National 
Advisory Council on Migratory Labor. 
Let me name the instrumentalities which 
now exist: The President’s Committee on 
Migratory Labor; a Senate subcommit- 
tee; two farm-labor committees in the 
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House; a farm labor advisory committee 
in the Department of Labor; at least 28 
Governors’ committees on migratory la- 
bor; and numerous religious and private 
groups operating in the interests of mi- 
gratory labor. 

To establish a National Advisory 
Council on Migratory Labor would be to 
create a redundant agency, one more 
Federal instrumentality added to the 
sprawling bureaucracy which now exists. 

Someday, if we continue to create such 
agencies, more people will be working for 
the Federal Government than are work- 
ing in private enterprise. If additional 
agencies are created for service in the 
field of migratory labor, more people will 
be working for the Federal Government 
in farm labor affairs than there are farm 
laborers. 

I hope that Congress will not add an- 
other Federal agency to an already 
sprawling bureaucracy. The National 
Advisory Council on Migratory Labor, 
which is proposed to be established by 
the bill, would be a redundant agency. It 
is my hope that the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

We know that there is a response to 
the needs of migrant farmworkers. We 
know that people individually and as 
members of organizations are working 
for the solution of the problems of such 
workers. But as it develops—and as 
our committee has seen, because we have 
traveled in many parts of the country— 
the assistance rendered by such groups is 
a kind of patchwork quilt of private and 
public effort. 

Some national attention has been 
focused on the problem. The President 
has appointed a committee composed of 
the Secretaries of the respective depart- 
ments. Their work is merely an append- 
age activity added to their already 
immense volume of work and responsi- 
bility. As a result, they have been un- 
able to meet often. I am informed that 
the last meeting was held well over a 
year ago, on January 17, 1962. That 
was the date of the last meeting of the 
President's Committee on Migratory 
Labor. This is not intended as a critical 
statement; it is merely an acknowledg- 
ment of the facts of life. 

True, there is a Senate subcommittee. 
It has been a kind of national committee, 
and has existed for 3 years. We are doing 
a part of the work that would be done by 
a national advisory committee, because 
we receive requests for information and 
analyses from church groups and local 
governments all over the country. I do 
not believe it is an overstatement to say 
that we have had to respond, in a na- 
tional sense, more for the supplying of 
information, advice, and counsel than to 
consider legislative business. I am cer- 
tainly not suggesting that the committee 
and its staff are not qualified to be help- 
ful; but it seems to me that if there were 
people from the farming industry, people 
who were representative of the worker 
and the farmer and people from State 
governments, the representation would 
be from the grassroots, and could more 
readily be developed in a national coun- 
cil. They would have a more intimate 
knowledge of the facts of farm life. In 
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my judgment, there would be, an orga- 
nization which would have an oppor- 
tunity to weave all the operations into 
a more national, responsive program—a 
program which would get away from the 
patchwork quilt that now exists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pearson in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I shall 
resist the temptation to get in the last 
word; and I yield back the remainder 
of the time available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time is yielded back. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 525) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 182, Senate bill 523, to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to extend 
the child labor provisions thereof to 
certain children employed in agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it is my understanding that 
this is the measure on which the unan- 
imous-consent agreement has been 
reached, and that, pursuant to the 
agreement, the bill will be considered 
at 2 o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the de- 
bate on my amendment will commence 
at 2 o’clock, and there will be 30 minutes 
of controlled time. The vote will come 
at 2:30. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
understand that then the leadership will 
call up the final bill of this series, Senate 
bill 524, which deals with the registra- 
tion of labor contractors. I believe that 
can be stated as the program, 

Mr. TOWER. I believe there is no 
agreement on that, but that is under- 
stood to be the procedure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. President, the child labor bill, S. 
523, has come a long way since we first 
introduced it in the Senate over 2 years 
ago. The viewpoint and the attitude 
of the farm community have changed 
during this period from one of almost 
total rejection and opposition to one of 
almost total acceptance of the bill as 
reported by the Labor Committee. 

Thoughtful farmers throughout the 
Nation, as they learned more about this 
proposed legislation and about the seri- 
ous extent of harmful child labor, have 
reappraised their views, and have 
actively worked with us on this problem. 

I am pleased, Mr. President, to cite as 
a leading example of this informed 
farmer viewpoint, the statement of the 
Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
of Orlando, Fla. This organization’s 
view of the child labor bill, as presented 
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in its statement to the subcommittee, is 
as follows: 


We support S. 523 as it is written. 


I may say that no amendments were 
added to the bill. 

I read further from the association’s 
statement: 

The Florida Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion has continually urged its members to 
comply with the child labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, as well as the 
applicable State laws. We do not like to see 
children in the migrant agricultural labor 
stream, and we do not like to see children 
employed on farms in occupations to which 
they are not suited. We also dislike seeing 
children employed when school is in session. 

We definitely feel that rural youth, 12 
years of age and over, should be permitted 
to work in agriculture under conditions 
which would be acceptable under S. 523. 
That is, we believe that rural youth, 12 years 
of age and over, should be permitted to work 
on farms within commuting distance of their 
home with permission of their parents, in 
those occupations to which they are suited. 


Mr. Richard T. O’Connell, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, in testi- 
fying, had this to say about the legis- 
lation: 

The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives has no objection to the apparent intent 
of S. 523. We believe this legislation is in 
keeping with the preventing of the exploita- 
tion of youth in any industry or occupation 
where there is danger of the health or phys- 
ical well-being of the individual. We have 
no specific amendments to offer, but we do 
seek assurances that children may continue 
to work in certain activities in agriculture, 
particularly where it is both socially and 
economically desirable. 


In like vein, Mr. Fred Burrows, al- 
though expressing reservations about the 
hazardous employment provisions, testi- 
fied that: 

On the child labor bill, S. 523, in general 
we are in favor of the proposed legislation. 


Mr. Burrows was speaking for the In- 
ternational Apple Association. 

Mr. President, this bill amends the 
existing agricultural child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which presently provides a total exemp- 
tion for agricultural work when school 
is not in session. The effect of the cur- 
rent exemption is that a child of any 
age may be employed in agriculture be- 
fore and after classes, during vacation 
periods, or during so-called crop vaca- 
tions. 

This bill (S. 523) narrows the gap in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act which to- 
day permits unlimited child labor in 
agriculture outside school hours. This 
bill (S. 523) does not affect existing 
law in regard to the 16-year-age mini- 
mum already applicable to agricultural 
work during regular school hours. 

Specifically, the bill provides that a 
child may be employed in agricultural 
work outside of school hours: first, if he 
is employed by his parents on the home 
farm, or, second, if he is 14 years of age 
or over, or third, if he is between 12 and 
14 years of age and commutes daily from 
his permanent residence and has the 
written consent of his parents or his 
parents are employed on the same farm. 

The bill also contains a provision au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Labor to pro- 
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tect children below the age of 18 from 

working on particularly hazardous farm 

operations. 

A child labor measure (S. 1123) 
similar to the present bill (S. 523), was 
the subject of hearing on April 12, 13, 
1961, and passed the Senate in the 87th 
Congress. 

UNLIMITED CHILD LABOR ENDANGERS THE 
SAFETY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE OF LARGE 
NUMBERS OF CHILDREN 
The harmful employment of children 

in agriculture is one of the most unfor- 
tunate aspects of today’s migratory farm 
labor situation. Although this condi- 
tion has all but disappeared from indus- 
try, it is still very much in evidence in 
some parts of our agricultural economy. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act, enacted 
long before farming became a large-scale 
mechanized operation, desperately needs 
to be adjusted to the facts of modern 
agriculture. Today, modern farming 
operations constitute this Nation’s third 
most dangerous commercial enterprise; 
only mining and construction are more 
hazardous. Yet, when school is not in 
session children of any age can be em- 
ployed under any conditions and for any 
duration. 

State child labor laws are neither 
adequate nor extensive enough to pro- 
tect children employed in agriculture. 
Twenty States have no minimum age 
for the employment of children in agri- 
culture, either during or outside of 
school hours. Fourteen States do not 
have a minimum age to cover agricul- 
tural employment when school is not 
in session. 

The extensive employment of young 
children in agriculture has persisted 
despite the fact that the death rate in 
agriculture is exceeded only by those 
in the extractive and construction indus- 
tries. It is estimated that in 1960, 
nearly 90,000 children aged 14 through 
17 did migratory farmwork. An esti- 
mated 100,000 to 150,000 additional 
children under 14 years of age migrated 
with their parents, many of whom were 
also employed on farms. 

In a statement before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor on 
April 10, 1963, the Secretary of Labor, 
W. Willard Wirtz summarized the haz- 
ardous aspect of child labor as follows: 

The time of day or time of year in which 
young children are employed in agriculture 
has no bearing upon its suitability for their 
safety and well-being. All available data 
point to the comparatively hazardous nature 
of farm employment. Data available to the 
National Safety Council indicate that of the 
13,500 persons killed in work accidents in 
1961, approximately one-fourth, or 3,300, were 
employed in agriculture. Agriculture is the 
only major industry which has experienced 
an increase in the death rate since 1951. 
UNLIMITED CHILD LABOR INTERFERES WITH EDU- 

CATIONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Agricultural labor is detrimental to 
children when it interferes with their 
educational progress. In many States, 
school attendance laws permit children 
under 16, or even under 14, to be excused 
from school to work in agriculture. Ad- 
ditionally, in some States migratory chil- 
dren—not being residents—are not cov- 
ered by compulsory school attendance 
laws. These exemptions in many cases 
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create a serious interference with a 
child’s education, and particularly with 
the education of the migrant child. 

Returning tired and worn out to 
cramped, poorly lighted housing, after 
spending the afternoon and early eve- 
ning working in the fields, migrant chil- 
dren find themselves unable to study. 
Local school officials, moreover, have 
been discouraged from assigning home- 
work, because of after-school harvest- 
ing. These conditions obviously impose 
severe limitations on the educational de- 
velopment of our rural youth, especially 
the migrant child who is already bur- 
dened by environmental factors, and who 
seldom attains an education beyond the 
fourth-grade level. 

The present bill (S. 523) is an at- 
tempt to break the chain of circum- 
stances that force these migrant children 
into the unrewarding pattern of life 
shared by their parents. If these chil- 
dren can be saved from working prema- 
turely in the fields, a large step will have 
been taken to give them the opportunity 
for a more worthwhile and productive 
adult working life. 

Strengthening the provisions of the 
child labor law, moreover, will supple- 
ment work currently underway in the 
area of education and day-care services 
for migrant children. This committee 
has reported a bill (S. 521) to increase 
the educational opportunities available 
to migrant children and a bill (S. 522) to 
provide day-care facilities for migrant 
children. Both of these measures were 
passed by the Senate in the 87th Con- 
gress, and are strongly supported by 
the administration. Enactment of child- 
labor legislation will be a valuable ad- 
junct to State, local, and voluntary ef- 
forts already providing such necessary 
facilities. 

Considering the increased mechaniza- 
tion in agriculture and the commensu- 
rate increase in farm accidents, Senate 
bill 523 provides a sound, practical means 
of encouraging more adequate safety 
standards and more comprehensive pro- 
tection of children against serious acci- 
dents and fatalities. Furthermore, by 
establishing a national minimum age 
for the employment of children in agri- 
culture outside of school hours, this leg- 
islation (S. 523) will effectively discour- 
age interruptions in the educational 
process for the migrant child. 

THIS LEGISLATION PRESERVES BENEFICIAL 

FARMWORK 


The bill (S. 523) is designed to protect 
children from harmful child labor and 
to preserve to the fullest extent possible 
the beneficial aspects of farmwork. 
Consequently, the bill does not apply 
where a child is working for his parent 
on the family farm. By providing that 
children 12 years of age or older can, with 
parental consent, perform agricultural 
work to which they commute daily from 
their homes, the bill preserves for local 
school children the beneficial work pro- 
grams that exist in many rural areas of 
the Nation. The 14-year minimum age 
in the bill conforms to the minimum age 
adopted by over three-fourths of the 
States that have enacted agricultural 
child labor laws. 
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CHILDREN PROTECTED FROM PARTICULARLY 
HAZARDOUS WORK 

To protect children under 18 years of 
age from injuries due to hazardous work, 
the bill provides that the Secretary of 
Labor can find and declare certain oc- 
cupations to be particularly hazardous 
for children under 18. Although data 
are not available on a national scale, a 
California study of agricultural injuries 
in 1961 showed a large number of dis- 
abling injuries to farmworkers age 18 
year's or younger. 


Total Under | 16to17 
Year under | 16 years | years 
18 years 
485 128 357 
523 134 389 
525 145 380 
404 133 331 
440 95 345 
501 140 361 
499 132 367 
512 127 385 
434 82 342 
565 117 448 
539 117 422 
426 83 343 


California had a total of 426 disabling 
injuries to workers under 18; of this 
total, 25 children were under 14. An- 
other 58 of the children were between 
14 and 15 years of age. 

Because of the many diverse tech- 
niques used in modern farming, such as 
the use of high ladders, field packing and 
conveyor-belt operations, pesticides, me- 
chanical devices, and power-driven ma- 
chinery, the bill does not delineate what 
constitutes “particularly hazardous” em- 
ployment. Rather, the bill follows the 
far more practical course of providing 
the Secretary of Labor the flexibility to 
determine what constitutes hazardous 
employment on a job-by-job basis and 
in light of the constantly changing condi- 
tions of modern farming. 

So, Mr. President, when the vote is 
taken tomorrow, I hope Senators will 
realize that this measure is most neces- 
sary. A great social gap exists in this 
area; there is no protection against 
harmful farmwork for these youngsters 
during the periods when school is not in 
session. They work in a form of com- 
merce which is the third most hazardous, 
and ranks next to mining and construc- 
tion. Not only is it a dangerous industry, 
but the work is also debilitating. Many 
persons picture the child going out in 
the fields, with his dog, Shep, beside 
him, to bring in the cows. But young- 
sters who work in migratory farm labor 
are not bringing in grandpa’s cows. 
They are working on their knees, picking 
beans and tomatoes, under a sun which 
is so hot that the temperature will reach 
120 degrees; and from the standpoint 
of the development of both body and 
mind, the environment is the worst that 
young people could have. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intend 
to submit my chief argument tomorrow, 
when I shall submit an amendment to 
the bill. 

I should like to point out some of the 
salient objections to the bill. It leaves 
too much to the arbitrary will and dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in dealing with the work in which young 
people under 18 years of age may engage. 
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The entire intent and purpose seems to 
be to narrowly proscribe and restrict the 
amount of farmwork to be done by young 
people. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, there is 
no greater character builder in the world 
than farmwork, and I think young peo- 
ple should be encouraged to work on the 
farms. I worked on a farm during the 
summers from the time when I was 11 
years of age, and I am glad to have had 
that experience. I do not wish to return 
to that work, and I hope the people will 
not return me to it in 1966. [Laughter.] 
Nevertheless, I think it is good experience 
for all people; and I believe this bill is 
too narrowly restrictive. So I hope the 
bill will not be passed without at least 
the adoption of amendments which I be- 
lieve will improve it. 


REGISTRATION OF CONTRACTORS 
OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in connection with the so- 
called crew leader registration bill, Sen- 
ate bill 524, which will be under con- 
sideration during the middle of the day 
tomorrow, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
a statement on that bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAMS OF 
JERSEY 
BRIEF DESCRIPTION AND BACKGROUND 

The bill (S. 524) establishes a system of 
Federal registration for interstate farm labor 
contractors, or crew leaders, as they are fre- 
quently called. These labor contractors are 
the middlemen in making work arrangements 
between growers and migratory farmworkers, 

As defined in the bill, a crew leader is any 
person who recruits or transports, at any one 
time, 10 or more migrant workers for inter- 
state agricultural employment. Every such 
crew leader must obtain an annual certificate 
of registration from the Secretary of Labor 
and must display the certificate at proper 
times as proof that he has complied with 
obligations specified by the legislation. 

Certain entities are exempted from the 
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registration requirements of the bill. The 
exempted entities are— 
First, charitable, educational, or similar 


nonprofit organizations, and their full-time 
or regular employees; 

Second, farmers, processors, and certain re- 
lated businesses which recruit migrant work- 
ers solely for their own operations—and their 
full-time or regular employees; and 

Third, persons engaged in obtaining for- 
eign workers whose employment is arranged 
under the supervision of a foreign nation. 

A crew leader within the registration re- 
quirements may obtain a certificate by sub- 
mitting to the Secretary of Labor, first, in- 
formation concerning his conduct and 
method of operation as a farm-labor con- 
tractor, and second, proof of public liability 
insurance on vehicles used in his business 
as a farm-labor contractor. 

The Labor Department estimates that 
there are between 5,000 and 8,000 farm-labor 
contractors in this country, and that about 
half of all interstate migratory workers are 
crew members of these contractors. A sys- 
tem of Federal registration is made necessary 
by the unique role of the crew leader in the 
farm-labor market. While the employer’s 
contact with migratory farmworkers is often 
temporary and impersonal, the crew leader 
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has a continuing close relation with the 
workers, the nature of which makes the 
worker and also his family almost totally 
dependent upon the crew leader's honesty 
and responsibility. The crew leader’s func- 
tions include recruiting the workers at the 
beginning of the season, making work ar- 
Tangements with growers and providing 
transportation to the work, paying the work- 
ers their wages, lending them money if nec- 
essary during the season, supervising them 
on the job, and handling all contacts with 
the grower. 

Many crew leaders perform their functions 
in a satisfactory and responsible manner, 
but there is also much evidence that the 
workers’ dependency in this one-sided rela- 
tionship is violated and abused by some crew 
leaders, Department of Labor surveys have 
revealed numerous abuses such as the fol- 
lowing: overcharging workers for transpor- 
tation; abandoning a crew without means of 
transportation and failure to return workers 
to their homes; underpayment of wages; and 
illegal sale of liquor and dope. 

Growers as well as workers are exploited. 
A typical abuse is the crew leader's accept- 
ing transportation advances but failing to 
report for work or reporting with a smaller 
crew than promised. 

The frequency of criminal records among 
crew leaders has been disclosed as a result 
of the few State laws providing for crew 
leader licensing; in New York, for example, 
52 crew leaders have been found to have 
criminal records out of a total group of 401. 

The pending legislation deals with the 
problem of crew leader abuses by providing 
specific obligations which the crew leader 
must meet to continue in his business. He 
must, for example, inform workers at the 
time of recruitment concerning their pros- 
pective employment, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; must post written state- 
ments of the terms of employment and 
housing; and, when he pays the workers, 
must keep proper payroll records, 

By providing a means of identifying and 
locating crew leaders, the bill would also aid 
in the enforcement of existing laws. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has lim- 
ited authority to regulate the transportation 
of migrant workers with respect to their 
safety and comfort, but, as stated in the 
Commission's favorable report on the bill, 
the ICC now has no means of identifying the 
farm labor contractors and communicating 
the requirements to them unless they are 
actually found on the highway. Similarly, 
the crew leader is responsible uncer the 
Social Security Act in some cases for with- 
holding and transmitting earnings; but the 
present difficulties in keeping track of crew 
leaders have made it almost impossible to 
check evasions in this area. 

Nine States and Puerto Rico have recog- 
nized the crew leader problem by enacting 
registration or issuing regulations on the 
subject. The commissioners of labor in at 
least six of these States have said that State 
action is not enough and that Federal regis- 
tration of crew leaders is also needed. 
States which do not now have registration 
laws have also recognized the need for Fed- 
eral registration. From the Department of 
Labor and Industrial Relations of Delaware, 
a State with no registration law, the subcom- 
mittee has received this statement on the 
need for a Federal crew leader law: 

“This is a bill we definitely feel should be 
passed. Most of the States surrounding 
Delaware have State laws requiring a regis- 
tration of such contractors. Many of the 
contractors who have been unable to secure 
registration in these States have come into 
Delaware. We feel that until some such 
legislation is passed States without crew 
registration laws will be the dumping 
grounds of crew leaders with unsatisfactory 
experience. We also believe that this is the 
most effective way of curbing crew leaders 
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from practicing unfair or unlawful methods 
with their workers.” 

The administration has recommended 
enactment of this legislation. Its favorable 
views have been presented by the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Agriculture, and Commerce, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
by the Bureau of the Budget. I urge the 
Senate to approve this bill. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, although we have not reached 
the final consideration of all the bills 
in this group which have been reported— 
there are six in all. Two bills remain, 
and have been on the calendar: the 
child-labor provisions bill (S. 523) and 
the so-called crew leader registration 
bill (S. 524). I believe it appropriate 
at this time to make certain comments 
in regard to the fine work done by the 
staff of the subcommittee. They have 
enabled us to reach this historic occa- 
sion in an area in which remedial legis- 
lation has been needed so long, but in 
which so little has been done until this 
committee, with its very professional and 
humanitarian staff, has prepared these 
measures for consideration by the Sen- 
ate. 

I also wish to express sincere grati- 
tude to all of the cosponsors who joined 
us in the proposed legislation. I re- 
ceived help from so many quarters that 
if I should attempt to relate the names 
of all those who assisted, I would surely 
leave someone out. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
names of the staff of the Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor. 

There being no objection, the names 
of the staff members were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 
STAFF OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 

Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel. 

Anne O. von der Lieth, associate counsel. 

Harry G. Wilkinson, associate counsel. 

Woodruff M. Price, research assistant. 

Raymond D. Hurley, associate minority 
council, 

Robert Locke, minority research assistant, 


George Denison, associate minority coun- 
sel. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNITED STATES-DOMINICAN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
know that today Communist- and Marx- 
ist-oriented groups in Latin America are 
attempting to discredit the Alliance for 
Progress by branding it a tool of “Ameri- 
can imperialism.” They insist that the 
Alliance is but another manifestation of 
the plan to “Americanize” the hemi- 
sphere, to force all Latin American soci- 
eties to pattern their governments and 
social institutions on the North Ameri- 
can model. Social and political diver- 
sity, they insist, will not be tolerated. 
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Unfortunately, some American spokes- 
men tend to create the impression that 
these allegations are true—that the 
United States cannot tolerate political 
or social movements in Latin America 
that do not correspond to those in the 
United States. This is certainly a mis- 
representation of our own policy and of 
our own political tradition. We do not 
aspire to creating exact replicas of the 
United States, in Latin America or any- 
where else. What we desire are free, in- 
dependent, prosperous nations whose po- 
litical and social institutions reflect and 
embody their own cultural traditions. 
Unlike the Sino-Soviet bloc, we do not 
pressure our neighbors to choose between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
We encourage their commitment to free 
constitutional government, but we do not 
attempt to dictate how free constitu- 
tional government should be created or 
operated. That is decided by the indi- 
vidual country. 

When the government of one of our 
neighbors in this hemisphere follows a 
course which is different from our own, 
we should not necessarily assume that 
this course is alien or inimical to U.S. 
interests, A recent example is the case 
of the Dominican Republic, which now 
has a freely elected, constitutional, 
democratic government after 38 years of 
dictatorship. 

I attended the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Bosch, the first Dominican Chief 
of State to be popularly elected in 38 
years. He won his office with a broad 
popular mandate of 60 percent of the 
vote in elections which observers sent by 
the Organization of American States 
have termed “remarkable for their de- 
gree of freedom from fraud and vio- 
lence.” President Bosch scored this sig- 
nificant victory on a platform calling for 
a program, in his words, of “revolution- 
ary but not radical reforms.” After three 
decades of one of the most brutal dicta- 
torships this hemisphere has known, the 
Dominican people are indeed in a “revo- 
lutionary” fervor to catch up with the 
rest of the world and to win for them- 
selves the political, social, and economic 
advances which more fortunate people 
take for granted. We in this country 
properly applauded as the Dominican 
people thus rejoined the ranks of the 
representative democracies. 

Let us look at the record of the Do- 
minican Republic's Government over the 
past 3 months. As a member of the re- 
form-minded, non-Communist, demo- 
cratic element in the Caribbean which 
has produced such leaders and friends 
as President Betancourt of Venezuela, 
ex-President Figueres and President Or- 
lich of Costa Rica, and Governor Mufioz- 
Marin of Puerto Rico, President Bosch's 
career has been one long, dedicated fight 
against dictatorship. He has recognized 
the damages wrought on his nation by 
the years of dictatorship and has drafted 
a program of reform within a democratic 
framework which he regards as a clear- 
cut alternative to communism. In a 
speech on March 12, President Bosch 
denounced communism as meaning 
“death, war, and destruction.” 

Like all moderate reformers with a 
meaningful program, he now finds him- 
self under strong attack from both the 
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extreme left and extreme right as he be- 
gins to carry out his program. Some of 
the unfavorable stories that have re- 
cently appeared in the U.S. press may be 
traced to one or the other of those 
sources. While Radio Havana strongly 
attacks him as “a lackey of imperial- 
ism,” those who oppose his reform pro- 
gram on social, economic, or political 
grounds thunder from the right. There 
have been even reports of collusion be- 
tween the extreme right and extreme 
left in their opposition to him. 

This is the pattern in Venezuela 
today, where the followers of the former 
dictator, Jiminez, and the Communists 
are joining in an attempt to destroy 
Venezuelan democracy by violence, dis- 
order, and guerrilla warfare tactics. It 
is a common pattern throughout the 
world to see the red of the left and the 

lack of the right unite to destroy, if 
they can, constitutional, established 
democracy. 

Mr. President, President Bosch has 
publicly charged that the present effort 
to portray his administration as Com- 
munist-oriented is in effect a concerted 
campaign to topple his government. He 
reminds those who gratuitously compare 
his administration with the early days 
of the Casto regime that Castro, unlike 
him, was not popularly elected; the op- 
position in Cuba was being shot in 1959; 
the Cuban Armed Forces had been de- 
stroyed; and there was no voice but 
Castro’s. By contrast, he points out, the 
Dominican Republic today has a Con- 
gress, free elections, a free press, and free 
commerce. In the brief 3 months he 
has been in power, he has moved for- 
ward with a caution unexpected in a 
“revolutionary,” putting his principal 
emphasis to date on balancing his budget, 
paying his government’s bills, instituting 
government austerity—including salary 
cuts for himself and other top officials 
and a reduction in government payrolls— 
conserving the credit worthiness of the 
Republic by paying off commercial ar- 
rearages and preserving the value of its 
currency. This program already has 
produced a substantial improvement in 
the country’s exchange and credit 
positions. 

I add, for the critics of the Dominican 
Republic, that this hardly sounds to me 
like a Communist-oriented government, 
particularly when a government seeks to 
pay off its obligations and to fulfill its 
responsibilities. 

In his efforts to implement his cam- 
paign pledges of social and economic re- 
form, President Bosch has demonstrated 
that he shares the goals and aspirations 
of the Alliance for Progress, particularly 
with respect to self-help—a basic and 
essential foundation for all Alianza 
efforts in Latin America. I have already 
referred to his measures to balance the 
budget and preserve the credit worthi- 
ness of the country, demonstrating a high 
degree of financial responsibility. In the 
area of social and economic reform, the 
Dominican Government is not only con- 
tinuing apace the programs already 
begun by the predecessor government of 
the Council of State, but is also initiating 
a series of reforms and projects of its 
own. The agrarian reform program of 
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the Dominican Government has been 
considerably strengthened by private 
donations of land and funds and by a 
reorganization of the agrarian reform 
institute designed to facilitate accelera- 
tion and expansion of the program. A 
law on cooperatives has been prepared 
and will soon be presented to Congress 
which will provide technical support to 
cooperatives by establishing a coopera- 
tive institute, and financial support 
through a cooperatives bank. In ac- 
cordance with a project agreement in 
government planning and administration 
reform with AID, the Dominican Govern- 
ment is planning the establishment of a 
Presidential commission on administra- 
tive reform. 

The Bosch administration is making 
full use of external sources of financing, 
from both the United States and Eu- 
rope. The bulk of current U.S. grant 
assistance for economic and social de- 
velopment has been earmarked for a top 
priority goal of both AID and the Do- 
minican Government—agricultural de- 
velopment. This would include agricul- 
tural credits to small farmers, livestock 
development, and farm-to-market roads. 
Project agreements already signed be- 
tween AID and the Bosch government 
provide AID funds and technical advisers 
in the fields of education, public safety, 
and labor in addition to agriculture and 
public administration. 

Much of the current criticism of the 
Bosch administration seems to center on 
the return of certain Communist and 
pro-Communist exiles to the Dominican 
Republic and over the degree of freedom 
permitted to them in their activities 
there. The return of these subversive 
elements actually began in January 1963 
before President Bosch took office and at 
a time when all Dominican political 
parties endorsed repeal of the emergency 
law under which they had been de- 
ported. President Bosch has said that 
he believes that in principle every 
Dominican should be allowed to return 
to his native country. The point at 
which the national security becomes an 
overriding consideration is, of course, a 
decision for President Bosch and the 
Dominican people. It should be noted, 
however, that President Bosch firmly 
refused to tolerate illegal strikes by two 
unions—a sugar mill union and the gov- 
ernment employees’ union—led by pro- 
Communist elements, which resulted in 
their collapse. 

I would not underestimate the dangers 
of Communist infiltration and subversion 
in the Dominican Republic. Obviously 
in terms of geography and conditions 
propitious for its propagation, it is a 
logical target. I believe that President 
Bosch and the Dominican people, having 
endured so much under the Trujillo 
dictatorship, are determined to frustrate 
those who would seek to impose another 
reign of terror, and to deprive them of 
their recently won liberties. The De- 
partment of State describes our policy 
toward the Dominican Republic as one 
of helping the Dominican people in all 
appropriate ways to make the difficult 
transition from tyranny to a viable de- 
mocracy, offering a better way of life to 
the people and thus to fend off the threat 
from the extreme right and the extreme 
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left. President Bosch and the Domini- 
can people are proud, independent, and 
sensitive. He has publicly stated that he 
will get on his knees neither to Washing - 
ton nor to Moscow. In extending our 
help and assistance, we do not ask this. 
We ask only that his objectives coincide 
with those of the Alliance for Progress 
and for so long as this is the case, he has 
and should have our active sympathy, 
cooperation, and support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post of June 6, 1963, entitled “Attack 
on Bosch,” be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ATTACK ON BoscH 

“Communism means death, destruction, 
and the loss of our properties,’ said President 
Juan Bosch at a speech delivered at the mili- 
tary academy after he assumed the presi- 
dency. However, it seems that these words 
were not heard by foreign newspapermen.” 
This recent comment on a Dominican radio 
station reflects the growing sensitivity to a 
press campaign seemingly designed to prove 
that the first democratically elected succes- 
sor to Rafael Trujillo is a Communist. 

What lies at the root of charges by some 
Dominicans is Mr. Bosch’s refusal to attack 
the Communists with the vehemence they 
deem necessary. The Dominican president 
is very much his own boss and he can be 
hypersensitive. From his vantage, he does 
not want to seem like a puppet of anyone 
and the kind of anti-Communist position his 
critics urge, he feels, would make him seem 
like a supplicant for U.S. favor. 

Thus the attacks that some American jour- 
nalists are pumping up give a weird perspec- 
tive to Dominican politics. Here is a country 
that endured three decades of oppression 
under a dictator who was loudly praised in 
the United States. Through a miracle, an 
orderly transition to democratic government 
has taken place and a regime is now in power 
that is pledged to the kind of reform pro- 
gram that Washington asserts is necessary 
elsewhere in Latin America. Against this 
overwhelming plus, there is the apparent 
minus of Mr. Bosch’s unwillingness to satisfy 
the hardline standards of some Dominicans 
and visiting journalists. In this case, is it 
really Mr. Bosch who is being neurotic? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
editorial places the situation in the Do- 
minican Republic in proper perspective. 
It properly notes a word of caution, be- 
cause there is an unstable political sit- 
uation throughout the Caribbean, and 
particularly in the Dominican Republic, 
after many years of tyrannical dictator- 
ship in that country. 

All one has to do is visit one of the 
countries that has been ruled by a dic- 
tator to learn what terrible things have 
happened, and how large numbers of 
people have been destroyed, corrupted 
by the rule of a dictator. I have seen 
this in the Argentine. I have seen it in 
the Dominican Republic. I have seen it 
in Venezuela. 

The most encouraging sign is that the 
people in those countries, particularly in 
Venezuela and the Dominican Republic, 
are determined to make democracy work. 

It is to our advantage, and it is with- 
in our tradition, to attempt to encourage 
this kind of development. 

In today’s Washington Post, under the 
name of that illustrious columnist, Max 
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Freedman, is an article entitled “Bosch 
‘Contrasted With Castro.“ He states 
that sympathy and understanding are 
urged for the Dominican Republic. It 
is an article written from Santo Domingo. 
It reads, in part: 

At the end of the first 3 months in office, 
President Juan Bosch of the Dominican 
Republic can present several interesting con- 
trasts with Castro’s regime. 

Castro seized power by force and became a 
dictator. Bosch was elected president of the 
Dominican Republic by a huge majority after 
the dictator was overthrown. Castro shot 
his critics or put them in jail without a 
‘trial. Bosch has prevented mob rule and 
police brutality. Castro confiscated bank 
deposits and repudiated debts. Bosch has 
avoided all confiscation, is paying all debts 
and is seeking a stable and convertible cur- 
rency. 

Castro grabbed the land for himself and 
his party. Bosch has started a genuine pro- 
gram of land reform. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of this revealing and informa- 
tive article by Mr. Freedman be printed 

in the Recorp at this point in my 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BoscH CONTRASTED WITH CASTRO—SYMPATRHY, 
UNDERSTANDING ARE URGED FOR EFFORTS OF 
DOMINICAN PRESIDENT 

(By Max Freedman) 

Santo Dominco.—At the end of the first 
3 months in office, President Juan Bosch of 
the Dominican Republic can present several 
interesting contrasts with Castro’s regime. 

Castro seized power by force and became 
a dictator. Bosch was elected president of 
the Dominican Republic by a huge majority 
after the dictator was overthrown. Castro 
shot his critics or put them in jail without a 
trial. Bosch has prevented mob rule and 
police brutality. Castro confiscated bank de- 
posits and repudiated debts. Bosch has 
avoided all confiscation, is paying all debts 
and is seeking a stable and convertible cur- 
rency. 

Castro grabbed the land for himself and 
his party. Bosch has started a genuine pro- 
gram of land reform, with the title to the 
Jand belonging to the farmer. Castro made 
the army the creature and servant of his 
personal ambition. Bosch has made no 
changes in the structure of the army, once 
the agents of Trujillo had fied or been 
destroyed. 

Castro drove thousands of Cubans into 
exile. Bosch has created conditions which 
have brought hundreds of exiled Dominicans 
back to the country. Castro is a Communist 
and has turned Cuba into a Communist 
pawn. Bosch, a philosopher of freedom, 
wants liberty for his people and independence 
for his country. 

Castro forced the Organization of Amer- 
ican States to expel Cuba. Bosch wants the 
Dominican Republic to be a respected mem- 
ber of a stronger inter-American system. 
Castro is the servant of Russia. Bosch is the 
friend of America, 

President Bosch knows his program will 
collapse without foreign capital and foreign 
skill to quicken the economic growth of the 
Dominican Republic. He also knows that 
many people are trying to discourage invest- 
ment by spreading stories of his desire to 
confiscate profits or subject them to arbitrary 
taxes. 

In reality, he is eager to welcome foreign 
investment on a large scale. He wants the 
American dollar to be a good neighbor seek- 
ing no special privileges, and respecting 
Dominican law. While these conditions are 
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met, American investors need fear no con- 
fiscation or discrimination or harsh taxation. 

Indeed, he is now working on an incentive 
law to attract capital for new or expanded 
industries. In many ways, this law will be 
more generous in its incentives than the law 
in Puerto Rico, which has been responsible 
for so much progress. It has to be, since 
conditions in the Dominican Republic are 
far worse and demand immediate action, 

Always we return to this central point of 
early results, John Bartlow Martin, the U.S. 
Ambassador, has said this country has no 
wish to rule the Dominican Republic from 
Washington. Nor can the United States 
tolerate a sequence of events which would 
—— eing N 
Havana or Moscow. 

America’s policy. will be fully satisfied if 
the Dominican Republic remains free and 
independent. But these are mere words un- 
less we realize that reform is the shield of 
independence, and social justice is the 
guardian of freedom. 

In the past the United States has often 
blundered in its relations with the Domini- 
can Republic. It has sometimes talked of 
annexing the Island. It has sent the Marines 
to occupy the country. It has blustered 
and bullied. It found excuses during shame- 
ful years for the Trujillo dictatorship. These 
mistakes now belong to a vanished past. 

Sensitive and well-informed, Mr. Martin 
is almost the ideal Ambassador to represent 
the United States. With his admirable staff 
at the American Embassy, and with the aid 
mission headed by Newell Williams, the 
United States is being excellently served in 
this important country. 

The Ambassador and all these American 
Officials have one message for the American 
people. Stop this sentimental talk of the 
showplace of democracy in the Caribbean. 
Remember the giant problems that still 
must be mastered. Remember too that 
President Bosch is not perfect and he will 
make false starts and take wrong turnings. 

Do not be cast down by an ugly failure, 
nor uplifted by a brief success. Give Presi- 
dent Bosch sympathy and understanding— 
and remember always that the understand- 
ing is far more important than the 
sympathy. 

And finally, remember that the Dominican 
people have waited for long cruel years for 
a leader like President Bosch. They will not 
have waited in vain if the United States 
respects his purposes and supports his 
policies. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that we should keep a 
watchful eye on developments in the 
Dominican Republic. I have taken the 
time to comment on them today because 
I have been disturbed by what I believe 
to be prejudicial news items relating to 
the Dominican Republic. 

I remind Senators that some years 
ago the Trujillo regime actually hired 
public relations experts to corrupt the 
news in this country relating to Trujillo, 
and to paint a favorable picture of that 
despotic dictatorship. Time after time 
news items carried favorable reports of 
the Republic as a land of law and order 
and of high living standards—all items 
bought and paid for. I want to make 
sure that this time the American people 
get the facts. 

It is my view that when newswriters 
of the competence of Mr. Freedman visit 
a country—and there are other com- 
petent newspapermen who have done 
so—we should study their comments. I 
have visited that country only once, 
since the election of Mr. Bosch. I found 
that grave problems existed there. The 
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problems are almost beyond human com- 
prehension. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic is 
determined to do something about condi- 
tions there. We are determined to help 
the country. 

As has been said on the floor many 
times, we ought to try to help the peo- 
ple of the Dominican Republic make 
their country a democratic showcase. It 
is within a few miles of Cuba. It should 
stand as a living contrast to the dictator- 
ship of Castro. As Mr. Freedman said, 
there are many contrasts. For one, 
there is an elected government, as com- 
pared with the Soviet puppet on the 
island of Cuba. 

I hope the people of the United States 
will watch very carefully what is going 
on there. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, June 
11, 1963, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 10, 1963: 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 


Jay G. Hitchcock, Auburn, Ala., in place 
of K. D. Wright, retired. 

John S. McGriff, Sr., Dutton, Ala., in place 
of W. 8. Griffin, transferred. 

Joyce B. Rodgers, Shorter, Ala., in place of 
B. F. Screws, deceased. 


ARKANSAS 

Jimmie R. Harris, Hatfield, Ark., 
of C. C. Smith, retired. 

Otto C. Miller, Parkdale, Ark., in place of 
W. E. Place, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA 

Frank W. Murphy, Chester, Calif., in place 
of Eunice Kiehl, retired. 

Harold L. Hemmingsen, Glendale, Calif., in 
place of M. L, Green, retired. 

Joyce A. Sibley, Nestor, Calif., in place of 
G. S. Sage, retired. 

Royse E. Barnette, San Bernardino, Calif., 
in place of R. W. Davis, Sr., resigned. 


COLORADO 


F. Keith Bowhan, Hugo, Coto., in place of 

L. W. Dillow, deceased. 
CONNECTICUT 

Elizabeth J. Cohen, Colchester, Conn., in 
place of J. J. Shea, retired. 

Donald P. Markham, East Hampton, Conn., 
in place of F. G. Thatcher, retired. 

George F. Beebe, East Lyme, Conn., in 
place of E. E. Sexton, retired, 

Richard E. Venus, Ridgefield, Conn., in 
place of J. L. Sullivan, deceased. 

Joseph R. Kasper, Terryville, Conn., in 
place of D. P. Hurley, retired. 

FLORIDA 

Carl R. Garrett, Fort Walton Beach, Fla., 
in place of H. T. Stewart, resigned. 

Myrtle I. Finch, Indian River City, Fla., in 
place of E. W. Shuler, resigned.. 

Edna M. McDonald, Middleburg, Fla., in 
place of E. M, McDonald, resigned. 

J. Sidney Batten, Penny Farms, Fla., in 
Place of Mabel Fast, retired. 
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Sidney M. Hall, Hawkinsville, Ga., in place 
of R. P. Watson, retired. 


Lucille L. Laws, Weippe, Idaho, in place of 
E. M. Pryor, transferred. 


ILLINOIS 


John A. Waters, Baylis, II., in place of 
Ralph McLaughlin, retired. 

Edward J. Sichta, Clarendon Hills, Tl., in 
place of George Bigler, retired. 

Arnold R. Pedersen, Cuba, II., in place of 
V. E. Burrell, retired. 

Edwin G. Mengeling, Hampshire, Il., in 
place of E. B. Watrous, deceased. 

Norbert L. Gotway, Kampsville, II., in 
place of F. J. Zipprich, deceased. 

Harry W. Van Hook, Mount Pulaski, Il., 
in place of R. J. Horn, transferred, 


INDIANA 


Charles H. Boswell, Indianapolis, Ind., in 
place of W. A. Smith, retired. 
Chalmers A. King, Muncie, Ind., in place 
of F. W, Mullin, retired. 
Eurvon W. Adkins, New Salisbury, Ind., in 
place of O. F. Reinhardt, deceased. 
Marvin M. Wright, Parker, Ind., in place 
of L. B. Dickey, retired: 
E. Brenner, Whiteland, Ind., in 
place of M. M. Shinn, retired. 
IOWA 
Thomas B. Barry, Danbury, Iowa, in place 
of W. C. Kinney, transferred. 
Billy D. Bassett, Drakesvile, Iowa, in place 
of Bert Kirk, retired. 
Kenneth R. Bowers, Essex, Iowa, in place 
of L. R. Carson, retired. 
Wayne E. Exline, Exline, Iowa, in place of 
C. E. Wood, deceased. 
Katherine M. Kennedy, Farley, Iowa, in 
place of E. P. Kelly, removed, 
Loraine F. McLane, Garnavillo, Iowa, in 
place of E. ris Kregel, retired. 
Arthur M. Lundberg, Lake City, Iowa, in 
place of W. E. Lovett, retired. 
Walter D. Dunlop, Moorhead, Iowa, in 
place of M. E. Johannsen, resigned. 
Don M. Wright, Moulton, Iowa, in place 
of L. R. Horn, retired, 
Gerald W. Anderson, Stanton, Iowa, in 
place of H. O. Anderson, retired. 
KANSAS 
Harold H. Derby, Dresden, Kans., in place 
of P. T. Welter, transferred. 
Arvin J. Mettlen, Lucas, Kans., in place 
of K. D. Bretz, transferred. 
Opal G. Thomas, Mayetta, Kans., in place 
of N. F. Walsh, retired. 
George R. Hess, Towanda, Kans., in place 
of La Vera Wheeler, retired. 
Harold E. Good, Wellsville, Kans,, in place 
of J. R. E. Simmons, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Edna L. Peters, Lily, Ky., in place of R. P. 
Peters, deceased. 
LOUISIANA 
Beulah R. Amedee, Geismar, La., in place 
of L. M. Many, deceased. 
Lawrence Harrington, Vinton, La., in place 
of L. J. DeVany, retired. 
MAINE 
Charles C. Lewis, Fryeburg, Maine, in place 
of W. R. Jordan, deceased. 
MARYLAND 
Jerome D. Laffey, Westernport, 
place of T. V. McGuire, retired. 
MASSASCHUSETTS 
John C. Hancock, Lincoln, Mass., in place 
of A. G. Davis, transferred. 
Marion W. Butler, Oakham, Mass., in place 
of O. O. Butler, deceased. 
John H. Higgins, West Wareham, Mass., 
in place of P. K. Gibbs, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Norma L. Beckwith, Jones, Mich., in place 
of F. E. Kline, resigned. 
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Kermit R. Moore, Manton, Mich., in place 
of B. L. O’Brien, retired. 
Harry L. Smith, Pickford, Mich., in place 
of Merrill Hillock, retired. 
Gustav E. Leder, Portage, Mich., in place 
of V. M. Whisler, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
F. Lowell Johnson, Lake Park, Minn. in 
place of H. G. Torgerson, retired. 
Lester R. Isackson, Leonard, Minn., in place 
of R. L. TeHennepe, transferred. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Roy Robertson, State Line, Miss., in place 
of E. D. Barkley, retired. 
Mary E. Meteer, Union Church, Miss., in 
place of Annie Saxon, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Jerry M. Eidson, Camdenton, Mo., in place 
of O. C. West, retired. 
Wayne U. Thomas, Deepwater, Mo., in place 
of G. E. Sell, transferred. 
James Mote, Iberia, Mo., in place of J. E. 
Karr, retired. 
William E. Griffith, Plattsburg, Mo., in place 
of L. V. Parker, retired. 
Christopher C. McLemore, South Green- 
field, Mo., in place of D. W. Duffy, retired. 
MONTANA 
William H. Kempfer, Philipsburg, Mont., 
in place of A. S. McKenzie, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Waldo E. Smith, Arthur, Nebr., in place of 
L. M. Aufdengarten, resigned. 
Victor W. Wendland, Holbrook, Nebr., in 
place of C. L. Frack, retired. 
Kenneth P. Lewis, Lincoln, Nebr., in place 
of O. E. Jerner, retired. 
Carl Tisthammer, Newman Grove, Nebr., 
in place of G. L. transferred, 
Gertrude M. Lane, 11 Nebr., in place of 
N. L. Morehouse, 
Marvin F. Anderson, Virginia, Nebr., in 
place of K. C. Swarts, retired. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Norman E. Vittum, Ossipee, N.H., in place 
of L. C. Jones, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Charles P. Rue, Jobstown, N.J., in place of 
H. C. Cochran, retired. 
Matthew J. Sheridan, Northfield, N.J., in 
place of V. R. Keller, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Thomas H. Brogan, Auburn, N.Y., in place 
of C. L. Messer, retired. 
Frederick C. Piche, Deferiet, N.Y., in place 
of M. I. Callahan, retired. 
Stanley T. Sokel, Eastport, N.Y., in place of 
C. A. Pitney, deceased. 
Eva R. Weber, Yulan, N.Y., in place of Fred 
Hensel, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
James A. Jarvis, Dobson, N.C., in place of 
R. L. Folger, removed. 
G. Cody Steagall, Draper, N.C., in place of 
J. L. Cassell, retired. 
Milton B. Garner, Goldston, N.C., in place 
of E. G. Brooks, retired. 
James V. Roberson, Lilesville, N.C., in place 
of R. A. Liles, transferred. 
Benjamin T. Aycock, Wake Forest, N.C. in 
place of J. R. Wiggins, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Reid A. Hill, Emmet, N. Dak., in place of 
L. L. Grindy, transferred. 
Emerald E. Knodel, Hurdsfield, N. Dak., in 
place of M. H. Houghton, retired, 
Harold E. Nelson, Manvel, N. Dak., in place 
of O. M. Sproule, retired. 
Gwendolyn R. Young, Rutland, N. Dak., in 
place of J. D, Prindiville, retired. 
OHIO 
Robert G. Prindle, Orient, Ohio, in place of 
J. L. Crawford, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 


Roger S. Wilcox, Seiling, Okla. in place of 
Anna Wilcox, retired. 
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Nellie L. Netter, Aurora, Oreg., in place of 
H. A. Fleischhauer, retired. 
Robert J. Cooper, Wilsonville, Oreg., in 
place of B. B. Aden, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Henry J. Minnig, Branch Dale, Pa., in place 
of H. M. McGovern, deceased. 
Dale A. Daugherty, Evans City, Pa., in place 
of J. E. Sutton, retired. 
Wade H. Kinsey, Jr., Ligonier, Pa., in place 
of C. F. Cairns, retired 
Charles A. Knoll, McKees Rocks, Pa., in 
place of N. C. McDermott, retired. 
F. William Battaglia, Meadville, Pa., in 
place of F. B. Kunselman, retired, 
Ralph W. Whipkey, Jr., Ohiopyle, Pa., in 
place of R. W. Whipkey, retired. 
William J. Shields, Tidioute, Pa., in place 
of L. B. Atkin, retired. 
Elden C. Harris, Torrance, Pa., in place of 
N. M. Graham, retired. 
James L. Roney, Unionville, Pa., in place 
of E. P. Eastburn, retired. 
Clair J. Uber, Volant, Pa., in place of J. N. 
McConnell, deceased. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
John E. Boulware, Belton, S.C., in place of 
B. W. Martin, retired. 
Gilbert L. Shaw, Longs, S.C., in place of 
R. B. Whittington, resigned. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Duane A. Larson, Chester, S. Dak., in place 
of F. M. Hausman, retired. 
Lyle E. Singrey, Hazel, S. Dak., in place of 
G. F. Johnston, retired. 
Robert E. Iverson, Hudson, S. Dak., in place 
of E. A. Schlup, deceased, 
TENNESSEE 
Kenneth E. DePriest, Lobelville, Tenn., in 
place of N. L, Bates, deceased. 
Byerly L. Morgan, Spring City, Tenn., in 
Place of R. B, Gibson, deceased. 
TEXAS 
Joe H. Childs, Brownwood, Tex. in place 
of R. F. Stanley, resigned. 
James I. Mills, Canton, Tex., in place of 
T. H. Todd, deceased. 
Maxine H, Fuson, Hankamer, Tex., in place 
of H. R. Speights, retired. 
Elva L. Davis, Hedley, Tex., in place of 
M. E. Jones, retired. 
David E. Holster, Jr., Midland, Tex., in 
place of N. G. Oates, retired. 
Willie M. Eubank, Nevada, Tex., in place 
of P. D. Davis, transferred. 
Sidney L. Lockwood, Santo, Tex., in place 
of M. I. McDonald, retired. 
Henry H. Hawley, Jr., Sweetwater, Tex., 
in place of C. E. Paxton, deceased. 
James A. Terrell, Van Horn, Tex., in place 
of Clyde Wright, resigned. 
UTAH 
Fannie W. Lowe, Elsinore, Utah, in place 
of N. J, Barney, resigned. 
Howard M. Hardy, Hinckley, Utah, in place 
of A. H. Reeve, retired. 
Glenda L. Green, Wendover, Utah, in place 
of F. P, Russell, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Mamie G. Turner, Carrollton, Va., in place 
of J. D. Nottingham, resigned. 
Burton S. Hamersly, Farmville, Va., in 
place of D. W. Paulette, retired. 
Marvin S. Minter, Providence Forge, Va., 
in place of J. R. Parker, Jr., resigned. 
James W. Stafford, Sr., Radford, Va., in 
place of H. H. Howard, retired. 
WASHINGTON 


Samuel M. Howe, Mercer Isiand, Wash., in 
place of H. G. Riecks, transferred. 


Hubert R. Cartland, Milton, Wash., in 
place of P. G. Stewart, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


William H. Foster, Freeman, W. 
place of J. O. Blanton, retired. 


Va., in 
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Marguerite L. Hammett, Willow Island, 
W. Va., in place of H. C. Johnson, retired, 
WISCONSIN 
George E. Pronold, Genesee Depot, Wisc., 
in place of F. M. Kuehl, retired. 
WYOMING 


Charles G. Taylor, phe ance Wyo., in place 
of Ruth Newbrough, retired. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate June 10, 1963: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


William H. Orrick, Jr., of California, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, June 10, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I John 5: 4: This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith. 

Most merciful and gracious God, may 
our lives daily be nourished and strength- 
ened by a greater faith in Thee to over- 
come the world with all its trials and 
tribulations. 

Deliver us from those paralyzing fears 
and pygmy anxieties which so often be- 
set us. 

May we never be afraid to accept high 
standards and lofty principles. 

Inspire us to live and labor for a so- 
cial order which will mean health and 
happiness for all the members of the 
human family. 

Grant that whatever is noble and best 
may never be suppressed and crowded 
out during these days when our poor 
confused world has so many desperate 
needs. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 6, 1963, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 5207) entitled 
“An act to amend the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations, and for other 
purposes,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. 
AIKEN to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


THE LATE HONORABLE 
OTTO KRUEGER 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. SHORT] is recognized. 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deepest personal regret that I take this 
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opportunity to announce to the Mem- 
bers of the House the death of a former 
colleague, Otto Krueger, three-term 
Representative from North Dakota. 
Otto Krueger, or Otto, as his friends 
called him, was one of those individuals 
who had a great faculty for making 
friends and there are many of his former 
colleagues and associates here in the 
Nation’s Capital who will be deeply 
grieved by this news. 

Former Congressman Krueger passed 
away at Lodi, Calif., on last Friday, June 
6, in a Lodi hospital. He was 72 years 
old. He leaves his wife, Ella, and three 
daughters, Mrs. Glen Soule, of Brem- 
erton, Wash.; Mrs. John Ranlett, of 
Sacramento, Calif.; and Miss Dorothy 
Krueger, of Lodi, Calif. 

Congressman Krueger was an unusual 
individual. He was one of not too many 
Members of Congress born outside of the 
United States, and of perhaps particular 
significance at this time, he was born 
of German parents in Russia, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1890. He attended grade and 
high school in Russian and German 
schools and immigrated to the United 
States in 1910 and settled at Fessenden, 
N. Dak. 

Otto Krueger served as a private in 
the infantry of the U.S. Army during 
World War I, with oversea service in 
the 91st Division. 

Upon his return from military service 
in 1919, he ran and was elected county 
auditor of Wells County, N. Dak. Begin- 
ning with 1920, he served 10 consecutive 
terms as county auditor of his home 
county. He moved up from county audi- 
tor to State treasurer for one term in 
1945 and to State insurance commission- 
er from 1946 to 1951. He was State 
budget director in 1951 and 1952 and 
State treasurer of the North Dakota Re- 
publican Party from 1948 to 1952. Otto 
was endorsed to run for Congress by the 
Republicans of North Dakota in 1952. 
He was elected and served for three 
terms during the 83d, 84th, and 85th 
Congresses. 

Otto Krueger was a good, hard work- 
ing and popular Congressman. Had he 
desired to do so he could easily have 
been reelected, but because of a heart 
condition, he decided to retire. It was 
this development in North Dakota poli- 
tics which was responsible for my be- 
coming a candidate for Congress, and 
subsequently being elected. I always 
consider Otto my predecessor and I have 
found it difficult to live up to the record 
he established in the Congress. On the 
Appropriations Committee and on the 
Agriculture Committee, Otto fought for 
a sound fiscal policy on the part of the 
Federal Government and for sound farm 
legislation that would give the farmer 
price protection, but not make him a 
ward of the Federal Government. I can 
well remember Otto’s indignation at what 
he considered to be unnecessary and 
politically inspired expenditures of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Speaker, Otto Krueger was my 
personal friend as well as my associate 
in politics. It was with profound sorrow 
that I learned of his passing on last 
Friday. Words are always inadequate to 
properly express our feelings at a time 
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such as this when we suddenly receive a 
telegram or phone call advising that one 
more friend has passed on. 

My wife Edith and I wish to extend our 
sincere sympathy to Mrs. Krueger and 
her three daughters in this hour of loss. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to insert 
their remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp in connection with the death of our 
former colleague. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. NYGAARD]. 

Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, as a 
personal friend of former Congressman 
Krueger, I was very shocked to learn of 
his death on June 6. 

It had been my great pleasure to 
know Otto Krueger prior to the time 
that he was elected commissioner of 
insurance in the State of North Dakota, 
a position that he held for 5% years. 
During his tenure as insurance commis- 
sioner and my simultaneous service in 
the State legislature dealing with prob- 
lems that confronted his department, 
Congressman Krueger was always a 
forthright public official, always willing 


to do what was right and fitting in the ` 


position which he held. I found Con- 
gressman Krueger was very well in- 
formed with his department and could 
at any given moment provide in detail 
any information that was required of 
him by the legislature or citizens who 
dealt with his department in their busi- 
ness affairs. 

Congressman Krueger later was 
elected to serve in the Congress, a po- 
sition which he held with distinction 
for three successive terms until his fail- 
ing health caused him to retire. 

Through his years of serving the peo- 
ple as an official in local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments, he won many friends 
and will be always remembered as an 
outstanding citizen and public official. 

Mrs. Nygaard joins me in extending 
our condolences to Mrs. Krueger and his 
daughters, Mrs. Glen Soule, of Bremer- 
ton, Wash.; Mrs. John Ranlett, of Sac- 
ramento, Calif.; and Miss Dorothy 
Krueger, of Lodi, Calif. We know he 
will be missed by everyone with whom 
he came in contact. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks to include an item that ap- 
peared in the Fargo Forum, Fargo, 
N. Dak., on June 7, 1963. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

OTTO KRUEGER SERVED STATE, NATION 38 YEARS 

Former U.S. Representative Otto G. 
Krueger, Republican, of North Dakota, for- 
merly of Fessenden, was a Russian immigrant 
who served 38 years in public office as a North 
Dakotan. 

Representative Krueger, 72, died Thursday 
in Lodi, Calif., where he had lived since 
1959 when he retired from the House of Rep- 


resentatives. He died in a Lodi hospital after 
a brief illness. 
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He also leaves a brother, Bernard, and a 
sister, Martha, in Russia. Another brother, 
Karl, lives in Fessenden, 

's funeral will take place in Lodi. 
Lodi’s First Baptist Church will direct the 
services. 

Besides his wife, Ella, he leaves three 
daughters, Mrs. Glen Soule, of Bremerton, 
Wash.; Mrs. John Ranlett, of Sacramento, 
Calif.; and Dorothy, of Lodi. 

Representative Krueger served nearly 20 
years as auditor of Wells County, and served 
as income tax auditor, treasurer, insurance 
commissioner, and budget director for the 
State of North Dakota before serving three 
2-year terms as a US. Representative from 
the State. 

Re tative Krueger said of North 
Dakota at the time he was elected to Con- 
gress. “I came here as a lad from a strange 
country. You took me into your schools and 
you gave me work. 

“January 25, 1916, was the happiest day 
of my life, for that is when I swore allegiance 
to the United States. 

“I accept the honor of your electing me to 
Congress with a humble heart. It can happen 
only in America and it did happen in Wells 
County and in North Dakota, where an im- 
migrant was elected to such a high office 
as a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Krueger took off his pants and waded 
across the Warte River in 1910 to leave 
Russia. He refused to take an oath of al- 
legiance to the czar, which he would have 
had to do because he was about to be drafted 
into a military academy. 

He arrived in the United States in 1910, 
and came to Fessenden, where a friend of his 
father lived. 

In the fall of 1911 he entered grade school, 
beginning in the sixth grade, to learn the 
English language. He graduated from high 
school and attended a Fargo business college. 

He acquired U.S. citizenship in the mini- 
mum time permissible and, providing he 
would go to war for that which he believed in, 
enlisted in the U.S. Army and served overseas 
in France and Belgium during World War I, 
including the St.-Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne 
offensives. 

In 1920, he sought election for the first 
time as Wells County auditor. He was, in 
his words, trimmed in the primary. 

But by time for the general election women 
were permitted to vote, and 145 feminine 
votes put him into office. Votes of men and 
women were put in separate ballot boxes 
at the time, and Representative Krueger tied 
with the men, but had a lead of 145 among 
women, 

He was reelected 10 times, and resigned in 
1940 to take the management of an Ellens- 
burg, Wash., hotel. 

His time away from public office in North 
Dakota was short however—he returned in 
1941 to become an income tax auditor in 
the State tax commissioners office, where he 
worked 2½ years. 

In 1944 he was the candidate for State 
treasurer of the Republican organizing com- 
mittee, a faction of the North Dakota Re- 
publican Party. It was his first try for state- 
wide office. 

In the November general election he polled 
103,338 votes, more than his three opponents 
combined. 

He served as treasurer only 8 months, 
however, until Gov. Fred G. Aandahl named 
him State insurance commissioner to fill out 
the term of a man who died. 

The insurance commissioner's office had 
been a turbulent one in times prior to Rep- 
resentative Krueger’s appointment, and in 
some respects it continued as he prosecuted 
the North Dakota Farmers Union insurance 
companies for its handling of funds. 

He lost his case in district court, but was 
vindicated in State supreme court. He was 
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reelected to the insurance post in 1946 and 
1948. 

In 1950 he sought the nomination of the 
Republican organizing committee for the 
governorship of the State, but the party’s 
nod went to C. Norman Brunsdale, who was 
subsequently elected. Representative Krue- 
ger accepted Brunsdale’s appointment to the 
State budget director's post shortly after he 
(Brunsdale) took office. 

Representative Krueger served until he 
was elected to the U.S. Congress in Novem- 
ber of 1952. 

In the June primary, Representative Krue- 
ger edged Orris G. Nordhougen of Leeds, 
N. Dak., for the nomination, 76,866 to 74,959. 
In the November election, he ran second on 
the ticket to the late Usher L. Burdick, 181,- 
281, and 156,829. 

Representative Krueger faced, and de- 
feated Nordhougen again in 1954. He was 
reelected again in 1956, and in 1958 an- 
nounced his retirement from political can- 
didacy when his term officially ended, in the 
first days of 1959. 

Representative Krueger’s political con- 
servatism became evident as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, where he was 
a particularly active critic of Federal spend- 
ing programs. 

Although he was, as many of his North 
Dakota congressional colleagues, never a 
fiery orator, his appointments, during his 
first term, to the key Agriculture and Ap- 
propriations Committees, were evidence that 
he was an effective Member of the U.S. Con- 
gress. He was 68 when he retired. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. I want to join at this 
time with the Members of the congres- 
sional delegation from North Dakota in 
extending my deepest sympathies and 
condolences to the family of Otte Krue- 
ger. Probably no one in Congress knew 
Otto Krueger better than I, other than 
the Members from North Dakota. Be- 
cause my home is only 8 miles from 
the North Dakota line and only 90 miles 
from the capital city of Bismarck. I had 
known Otto as a State official in the 
State of North Dakota long before he 
came to Congress. 

The fact that he was an immigrant, 
the fact that he came to the United 
States and adopted this country as his 
own, the fact that he served in every 
level of government, is one of the things 
that made Otto an outstanding Member 
of Congress. 

After the apartment known as “Shotts 
Alley,” across the alley from the New 
Senate Office Building, was constructed, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Krueger moved in and 
lived in an apartment almost adjoining 
ours, They were good neighbors. I knew 
Otto Krueger as a good father and a 
good husband. I knew him as a good 
neighbor, and, having served with him 
for 6 years in the House of Representa- 
tives, I knew him as a true statesman in 
every sense of the word. 

Mrs. Berry and I join with the other 
Members of this House in extending our 
sincere sympathy and condolences to 
the Krueger family on this occasion. 


THE LATE WARD JOHNSON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hosmer]. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I also 
have the sad duty of announcing to the 
House the passing of a former colleague, 
the Honorable Ward Johnson, of Long 
Beach, who served so ably in this House 
during the 77th and 78th Congresses. 
He was taken last Saturday, June 8, by 
& heart seizure. Former Congressman 
Johnson leaves surviving him his widow, 
his two sons, George and Walter, and, 
amongst all who knew him, a fond ad- 
miration for his achievements, a lasting 
respect for his humaneness, and a deep 
gratitude for the inspiration of his ex- 
emplary character. 

During Congressman Johnson’s sery- 
ice in the House of Representatives the 
US. Navy grew from its meager 
prewar power to the mightiest fleet ever 
to sail and dominate the oceans of the 
world. As an active member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs during these 
World War II years, Ward Johnson 
made more than his full share of con- 
tributions toward this magnificent ac- 
complishment. He knew full well the 
value to our Nation of invincible sea- 
power and strived tirelessly to bring it 
into being. 

He was born in Brighton, Iowa, in 
1892, and had early service in the Na- 
tional Guard, careers in business, bank- 
ing, the publishing of newspapers, and 
in the law. Aside from his service in 
the House of Representatives, Ward 
Johnson found in his practice of the law 
one of his greatest satisfactions. He 
was both loved and admired by the 
members of his profession. 

I wish to extend my most sincere con- 
dolences to his fine family. Their grief 
and loss can only be lightened by the 
knowledge it is shared by so many Mem- 
bers of the Congress and so very many 
other friends who find in his passing a 
deep sense of personal loss. 


THE RECORD OF BPA AND PRIVATE 
POWER COMPANIES 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Secretary of the Interior signed an 
Executive order including southern 
Idaho in the Bonneville power-market- 
ing area. Since that time officials and 
sponsors of the Idaho Power Co. have 
been putting on one of the greatest 
propaganda barrages in the history of 
the State to confuse the people and to 
discredit Bonneville Power. 

One of their mair charges is that 
Bonneville Power may result in the elim- 
ination of the private power companies, 
and at the least will certainly do irrep- 
arable financial damage to them. As 
a great American once said Let's look 
at the record.” 

Electrical World, the management 
newsletter of the utility industry, on 
April 8, 1963, stated: 

Last year was the best ever for utility net 
incomes. Based on a sampling of 142 com- 
panies representing roughly 95 percent of 
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the total electric revenues from the utility 
industry, net incomes showed a 10.02 per- 
cent net gain over 1961 as compared with a 
5.4 percent gain in 1961 over 1960. 


It is interesting to note that the four 
major private power companies in the 
Bonneville power marketing area all 
showed substantial increases in profit. 
These four major private power com- 
panies in Washington and Oregon 
showed a total increase of $4,998,000 
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over their 1961 profits. This represented 
a gain of 12.3 percent as compared with 
the 10 percent which the industry 
averaged nationally. However, the 
Idaho Power Co, showed a decrease of 
$812,000 from their 1961 profits or a loss 
of 8.4 percent. The following table 
shows the 1961 and 1962 incomes of the 
private power companies operating in 
the BPA area as compared with those 
of the Idaho Power Co.: 


Major private power companies in BPA area 


Pacific Power & Light. 
Portland General Electric. 
Puget Sound Power & Lig 
Washington Water Power. 


1 Loss. 


These facts easily answer the ques- 
tion: Is Bonneville Power destroying pri- 
vate power companies? Far from it. 
Through healthy competition and mu- 
tual cooperation with BPA the four 
major private power companies in 
Washington and Oregon are thriving 
and what is more important they have 
achieved this increase in net income 
while charging the consumers lower 
power rates than those charged by the 
Idaho Power Co. A family using a 
thousand kilowatt-hours of power would 
have paid the company that served them 
the following average monthly bill in 
1962: 

Monthly 
Power company: bill 
Portland General Electric 
Pacific Power & Light (Yakima) -. 


Puget Sound Power & Light 10.95 

Washington Water Power Co. 
— . — 12. 05 

Idaho Power Co—— 14.15 


While there has been increase in rates 
by the four private power companies 
serving in the BPA area this year and 
the rates will be the same as 1962 under 
the rate increase recently granted Idaho 
Power Co., their 1963 average rate to a 
family using a thousand kilowatt-hours 
would be $15.18. 

So the private power companies in the 
BPA area not only had a 12-percent gain 
in profits last year as compared with 
Idaho Power Company’s decrease of 8.4 
percent but they accomplished this while 
charging their customers from $2.10 to 
$3.85 per family less each month. 

I, for one, am hopeful that Bonneville 
Power company will have the same effect 
on private power companies in Idaho 
that it has had on them in Washington 
and Oregon—that is higher profits for 
the power company and its stockholders 
and lower rates for the power users. 

However, this is not going to be ac- 
complished just by wishing it to be so. 
Dollars spent for full-page newspaper 
advertisement attacking BPA are dollars 
that must be collected from the con- 
sumers through higher rates. Power 
company officials who are spending time 


Net income 
1962 196 
000 1 
= 1 108 | 7, 

5 8, 589, 000 7. 
SEA 7, 063, 000 6, 
— 45, 519, 000 40, 

8, 856, 000 9, 


traveling the State speaking against 
BPA are depriving their job of giving the 
power user the best possible service at 
the lowest possible cost of their full at- 
tention and talents. 

I would urge these power company of- 
ficials to put Idaho ahead of the Idaho 
Power Co. If they would stop to realize 
that what is best for Idaho is also best 
for the Idaho Power Co., then they will 
take a page from the book of their 
counterparts in Washington and Oregon 
who are competing and cooperating with, 
not attacking BPA. I am convinced 
that the inclusion of Southern Idaho in 
the BPA marketing area will then prove 
to be not only in the best interest of 
Idaho through a faster growing economy 
and lower power rates but will also be 
in the best interest of the Idaho Power 
Co., through higher profits. That has 
been the record of BPA—private power 
company competition and cooperation 
in Oregon and Washington. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
that Mr. Avery and others desiring to do 
so may extend their remarks immediately 
following. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include a 
Memorial Day address delivered by an 
American on British soil. It is as elo- 
quent as it is brief. In 221 words, chosen 
as flowers from a garden, it epitomizes 
the spirit of patriotism and the senti- 
ment of living remembrance of America’s 
heroic deed. 

The occasion was Memorial Day in the 
British island of Bermuda and the 
speaker was Col. Bing Morris, affection- 
ately remembered by many Members of 
the Congress as a former manager of the 
Congressional Hotel in Washington. 
Colonel Morris is now the manager of 
the beautiful Carlton Beach Hotel in 
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Bermuda, an American-operated unit 
of Hotel Corp. of America. 

Bing Morris is one of many Americans 
whose work takes them to foreign soil. 
This fact does not—and as Colonel 
Morris points out, should not—deter 
them from remembering that they are 
Americans, and from observing those 
ceremonies that are significant and im- 
portant to Americans. 

Thus, on Memorial Day this year, 
Bermudians—British subjects—were 
treated to the stirring sight of a special 
flag lowering ceremony by and for Amer- 
icans on that British island. The cere- 
mony was conducted jointly with Ber- 
muda’s own American Legion post, and 
the flag was one that had flown over the 
Capitol in Washington. I might add, 
Mr. Speaker, that the flag for this 
memorable observation of an American 
holiday on British soil was sent to Bing 
Morris by his long-time friend, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AVERY]. 

Bing Morri’ Memorial Day address 
follows: 

My friends, when I was a boy, Memorial Day 
was called Decoration Day and it honored 
the dead of the War Between the States. 
There was always a great parade of prancing 
horses, brass bands, and the legendary 76 
trombones. In the town square or on the 
city hall steps there was the oration by a 
local political dignitary, who generally re- 
ferred to the thinning ranks of the boys in 
Blue and Gray. There are no longer sur- 
vivors of the Blue and Gray days, and Decora- 
tion Day is now Memorial Day. For those of 
us who are Americans on foreign soll, there 
are two reasons that make it imperative that 
we recognize this holiday. One reason is that 
there is hardly an American anywhere in the 
world who did not suffer the loss of a loved 
one or a friend in our last wars. The other 
reason is that it is not unreasonable to con- 
sider that the doctrines of Americanism 
proudly reside in our hearts wherever in the 
world we may be, and for whatever reasons 
take us beyond the borders of the United 
States. I thank my fellow Americans, our 
visitors from other nations, and our Bermuda 
friends for giving us their time and atten- 
tion, and above all, my thanks to the Ber- 
muda Post of the American Legion for their 
kind assistance. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to me, requested by my 
colleague from Illinois, the Honorable 
BaRRATT O'Hara, I want to express my 
personal appreciation for the fine rep- 
resentation that my good friend is per- 
forming for the United States in Ber- 
muda. I am referring, of course, to 
Bing Morris. 

Bing Morris is very well known to 
many Members of the House, as he was 
manager of the Congressional Hotel for 
the Knott Corp. I question whether 
there is a citizen in the continental lim- 
its of the United States who has a greater 
love for his country and enjoys citizen- 
ship privileges as much as does Bing 
Morris. 

Even though his profession presently 
requires him to be out of the country, his 
loyalties and thoughts are ever with the 
United States. It was my privilege to 
provide a flag that had flown over the 
US. Capitol to him for a special display 
in Bermuda on Memorial Day. Not only 
was this flag properly and prominently 
displayed, but at each table in the large 
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dining room of the Carlton Beach Hotel 
a special memorandum was placed to 
note that the particular flag did fly over 
the Capitol Building of the United States. 

His friendship has long been a source 
of great satisfaction to me, and his love 
and affection for the United States and 
her principles should be an inspiration 
for every American. 


TRIBUTE TO MARSHALL WISE, FOR- 
MER DIRECTOR OF CUBAN REFU- 
GEE CENTER 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, a dedi- 
cated and able public servant, Marshall 
Wise, the director of the Cuban Refugee 
Emergency Center in Miami, Fla., since 
March 9, 1961, has recently resumed his 
previous position as Director of the Mi- 
ami Social Security Office. 

On March 7, 1961, he was requested to 
assume the position of director of the 
Cuban Refugee Emergency Center with 
the understanding that it would prob- 
ably be a 60- to 90-day assignment. This 
temporary assignment has stretched into 
a period of more than 2 years. 

As director of the Cuban refugee pro- 
gram, he was faced with the difficult task 
of organizing a program to handle thou- 
sands upon thousands of refugees arriv- 
ing daily, in many cases without family 
or friends and with little or no knowl- 
edge of the English language. He was 
called upon to provide them with, among 
other things, food, housing, clothing, 
medical care, jobs, job retraining, reset- 
tlement opportunities, and education for 
both the children and the adults. 

Never before in the history of our 
country have refugees from oppression 
arrived upon our shores in such num- 
bers, and never before have so many 
thousand refugees congregated in one 
metropolitan area. 

The Greater Miami area, with a popu- 
lation of about 1 million, has had to ab- 
sorb approximately 200,000 Cuban refu- 
gees. Nocommunity could withstand the 
almost immediate impact of a 15 to 20 
percent increase in population without 
skillful leadership and Federal assist- 
ance. The situation was worsened by 
the fact that there already existed in 
Dade County, Fla., a serious unemploy- 
ment problem—so much so that the U.S. 
Department of Labor and the Area Re- 
development Administration had long 
ago found that there was a sufficient 
number of unemployed American citi- 
zens to qualify Dade County as a class D 
labor surplus market area. 

There existed no precedent upon which 
one could predicate a sound program. 
Therefore, to the newly appointed di- 
rector and his small staff fell the entire 
burden of establishing a workable refu- 
gee program. 

The vast majority of the refugees had 
to be given a basic course in the English 
language. Headquarters had to be se- 
cured for the various phases of the op- 
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eration. Food distribution centers had 
to be established. Unaccompanied chil- 
dren had to be placed. Children had to 
be located in the public and parochial 
school systems. Problems of overcrowd- 
ing, language barriers, and educational 
cost factors had to be overcome. Medical 
centers had to be established; coopera- 
tion with immigration and security ac- 
tivities had to be set up and maintained; 
proper and adequate housing facilities 
secured, medical attention for the ill and 
aged, and a myriad of other services far 
too numerous to enumerate were neces- 
sary. 

He had to immediately set up an 
effective liaison for many agencies of the 
Federal Government including HEW, 
Department of Labor, Immigration and 
Naturalization, Public Health Service, 
the Office of Education, the State De- 
partment ,the Justice Department, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and others. 
Liaison had to be established with the 
Florida Department of Public Welfare, 
with the Dade County Public Health De- 
partment, and the Dade County public 
school system, local and county govern- 
ments and with citizens’ groups. Close 
cooperation had to be maintained with 
the University of Miami concerning pro- 
fessional refresher courses. 

Close cooperation also was necessary 
with various chambers of commerce 
throughout the Nation; with the various 
trade, professional and civic associa- 
tions, such as the American Medical 
Association, the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, AFL-CIO, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, junior 
chamber of commerce, and others. 

Close liaison had to be established 
with the Catholic Relief Services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the Church World Services of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the Hebrew 
Immigrants Aid Society, International 
Rescue Committee, and the American 
Red Cross. 

Tribute should be paid to the close 
working relationship which Mr. Wise has 
established with the Bishop of the 
Catholic Diocese of Miami which carried 
a principal share of the burden during 
the first year of the refugee exodus from 
Communist Cuba and still continues to 
bear an overly large part of the cost. 

Close liaison had to be maintained 
with police and juvenile authorities, 
though credit should be given to the 
Cuban people for their actions have 
caused little, if any, problems in this re- 
gard. The refugees are worthy of the 
highest commendation, and with few 
notable exceptions the entire Cuban 
refugee group conducted itself peace- 
fully and orderly as its members sought 
to find their place in a new community. 

Many refugee organizations with 
varied views and objectives formed. It 
is a tribute to Mr. Wise’s direction that 
he was able to maintain complete har- 
mony at all times in his dealings and 
associations with these groups. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Wise and 
his staff in cooperation with the various 
volunteer groups, over 60,000 Cuban 
refugees have been resettled throughout 
the United States. The resettlement 
program has received many favorable 
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endorsements from communities which 
have accepted refugee families, 

A brief description of how the Cuban 
Refugee Center operates and the com- 
plex nature of its administration as well 
as its broad area of responsibility will 
vividly demonstrate the very heavy re- 
sponsibility laid on Marshall Wise's 
shoulders. 

The Cuban Refugee Center, Freedom 
Tower, 600 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami, 
Fla., is the focal point for Cuban refugee 
registration, resettlement and relief ac- 
tivities. It also coordinates the Federal 
Government's program of aid to Cuban 
refugees under a broad directive from 
President John F. Kennedy. The Federal 
program is supervised by Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, An- 
thony J. Celebrezze. 

At work in the center are representa- 
tives of voluntary agencies experienced 
in resettling refugees in homes and jobs, 
in communities across the United States. 
The national organizations they serve 
have for many years resettled refugees 
who have come to the United States from 
many countries. All these organizations 
are members of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies. Represented at the 
center are: Catholic Relief Services, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Church World Service, Protestant; 
United HIAS Service, Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society; and International Rescue 
Committee, nonsectarian. 

The U.S. Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, also represented in the 
center, promotes job opportunities for 
qualified employable refugees, provides 
identification of the work experience of 
refugees, conducts aptitude tests and co- 
operates with the resettlement agencies 
in finding employment opportunities. 

Cuban refugees, after registration at 
the center, are interviewed and classi- 
fied as to job skills, number of employ- 
ables in the family, friends, or relatives 
in the United States, and desired volun- 
tary agency assistance. The processing 
procedure is as follows: 

First. Reception and registration. 

Second. Interview and classification. 

Third. U.S. Employment Service in- 
terview for employable persons, 

Fourth. Medical examination and X- 
ray. 

Fifth. Voluntary agency interview for 
relocation and resettlement. 

Sixth. Red Cross—for personal ar- 
ticles distribution. 

Seventh. Florida State Welfare De- 
partment—for financial assistance, if 
necessary; also child welfare depart- 
ment, if necessary. 

Eighth. Surplus food distribution. 

Each refugee receives a medical exam- 
ination following registration and before 
being interviewed by representatives of 
the resettlement agencies. The U.S. 
Public Health Service, working through 
the Dade County Public Health Depart- 
ment, provides supervision of the dispen- 
sary. In addition to a general health 
examination, each refugee receives a 
chest X-ray and inoculations prescribed 
by the attending physician. 

Outpatient care for minor needs is pro- 
vided by the dispensary. Treatment of 
serious or chronic conditions is available 
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through an outpatient program. Needs 
that cannot be met by the dispensary 
are referred to hospitals of their choice, 
such as Jackson Memorial, St. Francis, 
Mercy, Mount Sinai, and Gesu Medical 
Clinie—an arm of Mercy and St. Francis. 
A minimal fee is paid by the Center for 
each visit. Eligibility is restricted to 
those qualifying for cash assistance 
grants under the program described on 
a later page. 

The American Red Cross has dis- 
tributed personal kits to newly arrived 
refugees since the start of the refugee 
program. 

Certification slips for used clothing is- 
sued by the voluntary agencies are re- 
deemable at several church depots in the 
Miami area. Supplies of clothing have 
been received from New York and other 
cities serving as collection centers for 
clothing drives. 

Under Federal auspices, broad scale aid 
for Cuban refugees in the United States 
began late in 1960 when, after a review 
of the situation, President Eisenhower 
inaugurated a program to deal with the 
most urgent needs. 

Subsequently, President Kennedy rec- 
ognized the Cuban refugee problem as 
one of national responsibility and beyond 
the means and scope of the individual 
States or the combined efforts of volun- 
tary agencies. Accordingly, on January 
27, 1961, the President issued a formal 
instruction to the then Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, saying, in part: 

I want you to make concrete my concern 
and sympathy for those who have been 
forced from their homes in Cuba and to as- 
sure them that we shall seek to expedite 
their voluntary return as soon as conditions 
there facilitate that. 


After a further personal evaluation of 
the refugee problem in the Miami area, 
@ comprehensive program was formu- 
lated by the HEW Secretary, who as- 
signed the Social Security Commission- 
er to coordinate the efforts of all Federal 
agencies affected by the President's di- 
rective. In January 1963, the Cuban 
refugee relief program was placed under 
the newly constituted Welfare Admin- 
istration—Dr. Ellen Winston, Commis- 
sioner of Welfare. Director of the 
Cuban refugee program, based in Wash- 
ington, is John Frederick Thomas. 

By Presidential authority, $5 million 
had been allocated to the support of co- 
operative programs relating to the 
health, education, and welfare of Cuban 
refugees in the United States, for the 
period ending June 30, 1961. These 
funds were part of the money appro- 
priated by Congress to the Mutual Se- 
curity Contingency Fund and they rep- 
resent the first expenditure of such 
funds within the continental borders of 
the United States. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, the program was carried out with 
$38.5 million made available under au- 
thorities in the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961. On June 28, 1962, Public Law 
87-510—Migration and Refugee Assist- 
ance Act of 1962—was enacted which 
provided a legislative base for assistance 
to Cuban and other refugees from na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, and 
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authorized appropriations for such as- 
sistance. Funds appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, amount- 
ed to $70,110,000. 

Besides the Federal, State, and local 
agencies, support for the refugees has 
come from private firms and individuals 
as well as from educational, religious, 
cultural, and philanthropic agencies. All 
their efforts symbolize the President’s 
personal concern and attest to his lead- 
ership in promoting the welfare of the 
refugees. 

Through agreements with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Federal funds are being used to admin- 
ister a wide variety of programs: 

Operation of the Cuban Refugee Cen- 
ter and the maintenance of records. 

Resettlement of refugee families in 
communities offering employment oppor- 
tunities. 

A transitional grant to resettling ref- 
ugees who receive public assistance in 
Miami at the time of their resettle- 
ment—$100 for a family, $60 for an in- 
dividual. 

Financial assistance to needy families 
in the Miami area and to resettled 
families in other areas. 

Consultations and advisory services to 
voluntary agencies with contractual re- 
sponsibilities. 

Hospitalization and medical care for 
the sick. 

The care and protection of unaccom- 
panied children. 

Distribution of surplus food com- 
modities to needy refugees. 

Emergency welfare services for Ameri- 
can nationals repatriated from Cuba. 

Educational loans to needy and de- 
serving Cuban students enrolled in 
American colleges and universities. 

An adult education program, as well 
as an elementary and secondary educa- 
tion program for refugee children. 

The retraining of refugee physicians, 
attorneys, and other professionals. 

The establishment and operation of a 
Cuban refugee research project. 

The Florida State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare is the principal contract 
agency for administering immediate re- 
lief to the refugees in the form of finan- 
cial assistance, child welfare services, and 
in the distribution of surplus food com- 
modities. Professional social workers in- 
terview and screen the refugees and 
certify their eligibility to receive monthly 
financial assistance checks—a maximum 
of $100 per family and $60 per single 
case—and inhospital care for acute ill- 
ness. Child welfare specialists in the 
Center look after the welfare and educa- 
tion of unaccompanied refugee children. 

Through an agreement between the 
Florida State Department of Public Wel- 
fare and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, surplus Federal food commodi- 
ties are distributed to needy families; 
this distribution is in addition to other 
grants-in-aid. 

Beside the public and private welfare 
agencies, aid to the refugees is adminis- 
tered by organizations representing the 
principal religious faiths of the refugees. 

Late in 1959 the Catholic diocese of 
Miami opened the Centro Hispano Ca- 
tolico to serve the needs of refugees ar- 
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riving from Cuba as well as from other 
Latin American countries. The centro’s 
services include medical outpatient care, 
food, and used clothing distribution, and 
home visits for the sick. 

The Catholic Welfare Bureau of Mi- 
ami provides a variety of other services 
to refugees on referral from the Centro 
Hispano Catolico or from the Catholic 
relief offices in the center. 

The Protestant Latin Refugee Center 
was established by the Protestant Latin 
American Emergency Committee to sup- 
plement the assistance given through the 
Federal program. 

Jewish refugees from Cuba receive 
various forms of assistance from the He- 
brew Immigrant Aid Society, a national 
organization. 

Hardship cases are helped at eight 
denominational centers. 

Refugees with technical skills and pro- 
fessional training receive special con- 
sideration. Lawyers, doctors, and en- 
gineers are being retrained to fit them 
for professional service in the United 
States; most of the retraining work is 
carried on with Federal aid by the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 

Cuban college and university students 
may receive education grants enabling 
them to resume their studies in the 
United States. Applications to univer- 
sity registrars are processed through the 
Office of Education, an agency of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I have hastily sketched 
the operations of the Cuban Refugee 
Center. But even this cursory rundown 
shows that successful operation under 
Marshall Wise is solid attestation of his 
excellent work. 

An able administrator, a tireless work- 
er, a dedicated public servant, a great 
humanitarian, are all words descriptive 
of Marshall Wise. They bear repeating. 
His efforts have gained recognition 
throughout not only the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere but all of 
the freedom-loving peoples of the world. 

I welcome the opportunity to associate 
myself with the remarks of Mr. Wise 
which were delivered in his speech to 
the Downtown Rotary Club of Miami, 
Fla., on May 2, 1963. In it you will find 
the heart, courage, and talent of an out- 
standing public officer who deserves 
credit and recognition for a job well 
done. Accordingly, I am privileged to 
deliver his remarks to you: 

A little over 2 years ago—when I first 
came to this job—people in the community 
told me we were sitting on a powder keg 
that might blow up any minute. Eighteen 
months ago, when I last spoke to this group, 
I was told the same thing. All during the 
last 12 months, and once again during the 
Pepper-Fascell hearings, I heard local labor 
leaders and other concerned individuals voice 
the same cry. 

However, from where I sit, and from what 
I see, I’ve never believed these cries, and 
right here today I want to say to you, as 
members of the leading civic organization in 
this community, that we have not been, and 
we are not now sitting on a powder keg be- 
cause of the Cuban refugees living in our 
midst. 

I am really not here to educate you. I 
bring you information which I hope will en- 
able you to educate yourselves, if that is 
your desire. 
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I am not here to plead the special cause 
of the Cuban refugee, or to defend those who 
are defenseless. I bring you facts, not 
fiction, which I hope will enable you to de- 
cide whether their cause is a just one, and 
is deserving of your understanding and ac- 
tive support. 

The moment the Cuban crisis erupted re- 
cently, Fidel Castro slammed the door 
through which thousands of Cubans had 
been fleeing their land since 1959. Planes 
which had been fiying out more than 6,400 
Cubans a month, for 19 months, were ordered 
to halt operations. An estimated 350,000 
Cubans—many of whom had already paid 
for their passage and were waiting only for 
plane space—were locked in by the ban on 
emigration. 

To be cut off from freedom—especially 
when freedom lies only a few tantalizing 
miles away—is a tragic fact of life affecting 
millions today in many parts of the globe. 
The tragedy is heightened when families are 
split—half in freedom, half behind walls. 
Many Cuban families, both inside and out- 
side their native land, are suffering the agony 
which is so widespread in the world today. 

I'm not going to repeat all the criticisms 
and complaints about the refugee influx that 
you've read in our local newspapers, or heard 
from your well-meaning neighbors and 
friends, or, may have actually been said by 
you, yourselves. Most of those I’ve read or 
heard, are based on pure fiction and preju- 
dice—not upon hard, cold, facts. 

It has been written and said that Cuban 
refugees are taking jobs away from needy 
Americans, and lowering the wage rates 
in Miami and south Florida. I’m sure that 
some of this has taken place, but the hard 
cold facts, available to all of you in the 
reports made by the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service, the recent special survey on 
unemployment in Dade County conducted 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, the First 
Research Corp., and other professional fact- 
finding bodies, proves conclusively that these 
inflammatory statements just can’t be 
proved. 

It has been written and said that the 
influx of Cuban refugees was increasing 
the crime rate in our communities, yet the 
official report of the Miami Police Depart- 
ment, released just a few months ago, says 
that although the crime rate during the past 
3 years has increased in Miami—and here I 
quote from the report—“Cubans were not a 
problem in the crimes reported on by the de- 
partment.” Lt. Tom Lipe, in making the 
report, said, “Cubans are good citizens as far 
as we are concerned.” 

It has been written and said that the 
influx of Cuban refugees would ruin south 
Florida's tourist industry. Yet industry re- 
ports show that 1962 was the best tourist 
year we ever experienced, and right now the 
tourist industry tells us that 1963 is going 
to be better than 1962. 

It has been written and said that the 
influx of Cuban refugees would create slums 
and depress the real estate market. The 
most recent reports from the Miami Housing 
Authority, Area Redevelopment officials, the 
Mortgage Bankers Association, the Real 
Estate Appraisal Association and the Federal 
Housing Administration all agree that al- 
though there is cn overcrowding situation 
no slums have been created and the real 
estate market, instead of being depressed, 
has been greatly helped by the influx of ref- 
ugees into the area. 

It has been written and said that the 
refugee influx would ruin our school system 
and slow up the education of our own chil- 
dren. The facts are available to all of you 
and you can get them by talking to the su- 
perintendent of schools, or any of the other 
responsible officials of the Dade County 
school system. You'll learn from them that 
there has been, and still is heavy overcrowd- 
ing, but that the quality of the Cuban stu- 
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dents and the $9 million of Federal funds 
that has been given to help with the prob- 
lem has really improved, rather than hurt, 
the school system. 

And finally, it has been written and said 
that “they are using all our welfare funds to 
help the Cubans instead of the needy Amer- 
icans.” The truth is that no Dade County 
or Florida State funds have ever been used 
for this purpose. More than $80 million of 
purely Federal funds, contributed in taxes by 
all the people of the United States including 
you and me, have been used to give these 
needy refugees asylum, safety and minimum 
subsistence in the greatest democracy the 
world has ever known. 

The hard, cold facts, and the real truth of 
the situation, as stated by competent local 
officials in recent public hearings is that we 
in Dade County really don’t have assistance 
programs that are worthy of the name. 
Although Federal funds have been and are 
now available on a 3-to-1 matching basis 
for staff, and equal matching basis for gen- 
eral assistance—this means that for every 
dollar we are willing to appropriate and spend 
for general assistance the Federal Govern- 
ment will give us $3 for staff employ- 
ment and a matching dollar for assist- 
ance payments—notwithstanding the fact 
that such an offer remains open to us we 
cannot seem to get our own elected repre- 
sentatives to provide the $1 that will 
automatically bring us matching funds to 
help the needy Americans in our own com- 
munities get back on their feet again. 

Let’s take a quick, short look at some of 
the plus factors, at some of the good that 
has resulted in the exodus of the Cuban 
refugee fleeing from communism, tyranny, 
and oppression to asylum, safety, and democ- 
racy in the Miami area. 

1. I contend that the culture of this area 
has advanced to a point it would have taken 
another 10 years to reach without this 
impact. 

2. Miami has been striving for many years 
to establish its right to the title “Gateway 
to the Americas,” and I can't believe that 
anyone in North, Central, or South America 
would now attempt to dispute that claim. 

3. All of the people of Latin and South 
America, and islands of the Caribbean are 
completely aware of the tolerance, hospital- 
ity, understanding, and welcome that the 
citizens of the Miami area have extended to 
the Cuban refugee. ois 

4. Just think how our schoolteachers, 
church people, policemen, government 
agencies, salespeople, service trades, civic 
organizations, hotel people, and many of our 
citizens have learned to speak Spanish in 
order to deal with, serve, and host our Span- 
ish-speaking exiles and guests. The progress 
we've made in this area alone will bring us 
cultural, as well as economic rewards, for 
all the remaining years of our lives. 

5. Our churches and temples have found a 
rallying point and popular cause, and have 
greatly strengthened their ties as a result. 

6. All our educational and cultural dis- 
cussion groups have benefited tremendously 
by their association with the Cuban exiles, 
and as a result have learned much, in such 
a short time, about communism and how it 
works. 

7. We're becoming world famous for our 
“Operation Amigo” project, and the Cuban 
refugee provided the bridge of understand- 
ing and stimulating spark which advanced 
the program. 


Let's just look at the positive aspects of a 


few highlights you may not have thought 
about before: 

1. Our public school system, although 
overburdened and badly crowded now, is 
being assisted by Federal expenditures to 
accelerate its rate of growth because of this 
heavy refugee load. When the refugee im- 
pact disappears, as it will in the not too 
distant furture, weill be just that much 
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further advanced and better able to provide 
for the future expansion that must come to 
care for our future normal growth. 

2. The success of Interama as a permanent 
trade fair is a foregone conclusion, because 
we've proven to all the countries of Latin 
America that Miami is a host city to the 
Spanish-speaking world, without a peer to 
be found anywhere. 

3. And last, but by no means least, the 
tremendous expenditure of Federal funds in 
this area, more than $36 million last year, 
and somewhere in the neighborhood of $70 
million this year, has bolstered Miami’s sag- 
ging economy during a time which could 
have been one of depression and retrogression 
without such a dollar flow. 

Miami, an area whose economic blood- 
stream is fed and nourished by tourist vis- 
itors, has always been happy to welcome the 
“refugee” from the North who is fleeing 
from the cold weather. 

Up to this time, the great majority of 
Miamians have also welcomed and tolerated 
the influx of refugees from Cuba, who are 
basically fleeing from communism and op- 
pression. 

However, we are seeing a small minority 
begin to resent this influx. We are beginning 
to hear them say, “America for Americans,” 
and, “Miami for Miamians.” 

Maybe we should remind them that almost 
everyone in Miami is from somewhere else, 
and that America has grown great because 
of its willingness to provide honest oppor- 
tunities for immigrants and refugees. 

Maybe we should remind them that we 
welcome the Cuban refugee because the 
bloodstream philosophy of America is in- 
scribed on our Statue of Liberty, a statue 
which is known to the rest of the world as; 
“The Mother of Exiles.” 

Maybe we should rededicate ourselves to 
these words: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to 
me.” 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on the rollcall vote on Thusrday on the 
bill, H.R. 6754, the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, I was unavoidably absent. 
Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea.” 


PAN AMERICAN JET ALL-CARGO 
CLIPPERS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spent a very interesting hour and a half 
this morning at Dulles International 
Airport inspecting the new Pan Ameri- 
can all-cargo jet clipper. My purpose 
in mentioning this matter to Members 
of the House is that I consider the proc- 
ess of transporting air freight as devel- 
oped by Pan American Airlines to be of 
significant value to the commercial and 
defense interests of this Nation, 

Mr. Speaker, should a cold war crisis 
erupt somewhere in the world and Amer- 
ica’s armed might called into action, 
men and equipment must be moved at 
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jet speed across continents and oceans. 
At such a time, the Pan American cargo 
jet would serve as a frontline reserve 
element in the free world’s defenses. 
For example, Pan Am's jet freighter 
fleet—representing a private investment 
of nearly $60 million—would provide 
the fastest means of transport for large 
volumes of military cargo to most of the 
world’s critical areas in times of emer- 
gency. 

Committed to the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet, Pan Am’s eight freighters on 
routes between Air Force bases in Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii could carry nearly 
19 million pounds per week of essential 
military supplies, such as rations, hospi- 
tal equipment and medicines, military 
vehicles, and weapon components. Al- 
ternately, in all-passenger configura- 
tions, they could move 43,780 troops per 
week on the same routes. In mixed con- 
figurations, 109 personnel and nearly 30 
tons of freight could be carried on one 
aircraft. 

This important ability to transport 
quickly men and supplies is due in part 
to Pan American’s palletized preloading 
system. This system provides a method 
by which cargo is assembled according 
to destination, loaded, and secured to 
pallets immediately upon arrival at the 
airport cargo terminal. Pallets are 
completely loaded and placed on a cargo 
train ready for hoisting into the cargo 
clipper immediately after it taxis to the 
cargo terminal. 

It is possible, therefore, under this 
process, for the world’s largest air trans- 
port to be completely loaded in 1 hour. 
Or, in other words, 40 tons of freight 
could cross the Atlantic in a 64-hour 
flight—and then be unloaded in another 
hour ready for the return trip with an 
additional hour for reloading. This 
means that time saved in flight is not 
lost on the ground. 

Mr. Speaker, in an equally important 
area, the Pan American new jet cargo 
freighter will be a stimulant to Amer- 
ican international marketing. Used in 
connection with Pan Am’s worldwide 
marketing service, the latter having 
opened new markets abroad to some 3,000 
American firms, the jet clipper will be 
able to serve more businessmen who de- 
sire to operate overseas. As a matter 
of fact, in 16 days one of these new jet 
freighters could carry between the 
United States and Europe the entire 
tonnage of cargo hauled across the At- 
lantic by Pan American during all of 
1952, a year in which the airline led 
the airfreight industry. 

Thus, with a record of operating over 
100 million ton-miles of cargo each year 
and with prospects of increasing Pan 
American’s total freight 25 percent for 
the coming year, the jet cargo clippers 
with their new methods of loading will 
greatly enhance America’s commercial 
and defense interests throughout the 
world. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, an invita- 
tion has been issued by Pan American 
to all Members of this body to inspect 
their new aircraft and its loading sys- 
tem in an effort to demonstrate their 
tremendous significance to this country. 
A plane will be at Dulles International 
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Airport all of today and cr gaan serv- 
ice is available. If Members will con- 
tact my office, arrangements can be 
made for them to see this most impor- 
tant jet clipper. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER . 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes following proceedings 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes on Mon- 
day, June 17, following the legislative 
program of the day, and the disposition 
of special orders heretofore granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ADMINISTRATION TO DO NOTHING 
ABOUT BURNING OF MILITARY 
MISSION OFFICES IN CARACAS 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
a Communist mob burned the U.S. mili- 
tary mission offices in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, desecrated the American flag, de- 
stroyed valuable documents, and showed 
the world their contempt for the power 
and prestige of this Nation. 

The report on the incident of the com- 
plete takeover of our military mission 
offices in Caracas is appalling. 

Even more appalling is the report that 
our own State Department does not in- 
tend to protest this action to the Vene- 
zuelan Government, as they feel Vene- 
zuela will take all action necessary. 
Since when have we left the decision of 
action to be taken by us to the govern- 
ment of the foreign country? The whole 
purpose of our guards is to protect our 
interest and the duty of our State De- 
partment is to take immediate action 
against such attacks when occurring. 

If I am correct in my thinking the sole 
purpose for our retaining guards at our 
foreign missions is to defend takeover or 
prevent assaults on the properties and 
materials maintained in foreign coun- 
tries. Assuming this to be the purpose 
let us analyze the Caracas incident. We 
maintain guards throughout the world 
at a tremendous cost to the taxpayers— 
amounting to many millions of dollars 
a year—to defend our rights at the cost 
of their lives if necessary. They are 
aware of their duties and sworn to up- 
hold them upon assignment. They are 
adequately armed with training to use 
the weapons at their command. In brief 
they are the United States of America, 
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not six, eight, or whatever number of 
soldiers happen to be involved. 

They should have been under orders to 
defend their positions at any cost. This 
is the price we must pay, if necessary, if 
we are to uphold the honor of our coun- 
try and continue to demand the respect 
of the rest of the world established by our 
founders and perpetuated throughout 
our history until recently when our 
leadership seems to have changed from 
that of patriotic red-blooded Americans 
to a lot of international do-gooders more 
intent on appeasement of those who 
would destroy us than to stand firm and 
defend our heritage as passed on by our 
forefathers. 

I am confident our foreign policy, as 
carried out under the New Frontier, is 
not what the overwhelming majority of 
Americans would pursue given a chance 
to formulate it according to their beliefs. 
I am further confident it is not a policy 
any citizen, instilled in good sound 
Americanism, could look to with pride. 

Never in the history of our country 
have we been so often humiliated both 
at home and abroad as we have since 
the New Frontier took command. 

There must be an end put to our sacri- 
ficing the honor of our country through 
weak leadership, appeasement, and in- 
filtration of high offices by the “one- 
worlders” who put the welfare of our 
Nation secondary. 

If the guards we have assigned to pro- 
tect American interest abroad are in fact 
not permitted by orders to do so then 
why should the American taxpayer be 
saddled with this tremendous extra 
burden of maintaining them overseas? 
If they are not to defend our missions 
when attacked, and this is a clear indi- 
cation they are not, then why have them 
there to be humiliated and further 
humiliate this great United States of 
America by such incidents? A lock on 
the door would have given more resist- 
ance at a far less expense. I say either 
give them the authority to defend to 
their last round or bring them home. 

Let me say here this in no way is 
meant as a refiection on our military 
men. I feel confident given authority 
they would have defended to the last 
man the assault on that or any other 
mission were they permitted to do so. 
They are the best soldiers in the world 
because they believe in America and the 
Constitution upon which it was founded. 
Let us act as a nation to uphold this 
belief and cease selling America down 
the road to destruction by our so-called 
internationalists. Now is the time to 
act, and act forcefully, leaving no ques- 
tion to the rest of the world but what 
we will defend the rights of America and 
the principles upon which it was founded 
wherever challenged. 

Weakness by Officials of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment only invites further attack by 
those nations who underestimate the 
courage and patriotism of American 
citizens. 


THE PRESIDENT SHOULD STAY 
HOME 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, two 
articles in the papers over the weekend 
seem to me to contain very sound advice 
to our President. Mr. Eldon Griffiths, 
of London, wrote in the Washington Post 
on Saturday, June 8, a column entitled 
“Kennedy Should Stay Home,” and the 
widely read Columnist John M. High- 
tower’s article Saturday in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star was entitled “Kennedy 
Trip Seen a Gamble.” 

Their very cogent and timely argu- 
ments coincide with my own views. This 
certainly does not seem to be an op- 
portune time for the President to go to 
Europe. Italy has both her religious and 
political problems at this time; Germany 
is just in the throes of changing govern- 
ment leadership, and England has an 
unsavory political mess with the pos- 
sibility of Prime Minister Macmillan 
being replaced by his own party. Also, 
our homefront is not without its compli- 
cated and harassing problems which are 
worthy of the President’s obvious and 
unremitting efforts. So, I hope the 
alarming and embarrassing situations 
in the Western Hemisphere and in the 
United States will persuade the Presi- 
dent to remain at home until he can 
travel abroad without leaving behind 
more unsolved, pressing situations than 
now exist. 

The two articles referred to follow: 
[From the ppg on an Post, June 8, 


KENNEDY SHOULD Stray Home 
(By Eldon Griffiths) 

Lonpon.—A noisy debate is under way in 
Washington over President Kennedy's pro- 
jected visit to Europe. This is a view from 
Europe: The President should stay at home. 

The original purpose of his trip was to 
recover the American initiative, seized by 
French President Charles de Gaulle when he 
vetoed the New Frontier’s grand design for 
Atlantic partnership. By making public ap- 
pearances in Italy and Germany, Mr. Ken- 
nedy hopes to demonstrate that his Atlantic 
conception is vastly to be preferred to De 
Gaulle’s narrower conception of a self-suf- 
ficient Europe. 

He is also expecting to do some discreet 
lobbying on behalf of U.S. farmers who 
want a guaranteed share of the European 
market and for his multilateral NATO de- 
terrent which is running into heavy water. 
If anyone can sell the Europeans on these 
projects, Mr. Kennedy thinks he can. 

Unfortunately, the political context in 
which the President’s visit was conceived 
has changed beyond recognition. Mr. Ken- 
nedy can still be sure that his welcome 
would be warm in Italy, tumultuous in Ger- 
many and a sensation in Ireland. But there 
are two decisive reasons why he postpone his 
trip. The first is that the governments of 
Europe are in a state of flux. The second 
is that the racial problem in America re- 
quires the President to stay at the helm in 
Washington. 

The European objections to a visit at 
this time can be seen in every capital. Mr. 
Kennedy has not been invited to Paris. He 
has no plans to meet the most important 
man on the continent. He cannot, there- 
fore, discuss the most vital problem in the 
Western alliance—the lack of confidence be- 
tween himself and De Gaulle. 
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West Germany, by contrast, would enter- 
tain him royally. But with whom can the 
President get down to brass tacks? Konrad 
Adenauer will be glad to see him—but Ade- 
nauer is a lame duck, scheduled to retire in 
August. Nor can Ludwig Erhardt, his heir- 
apparent, speak with real authority. As yet, 
he cannot commit Germany on any issue of 
capital importance. 

A similar climate of uncertainty pervades 
Italy. The new Pope, if there is one by the 
time Mr. Kennedy is due to arrive, will. not 
be in any position to exchange anything 
more than formalities, And the same goes 
for the Premier-designate Aldo Moro, who 
is eager to win the leftwing Socialists’ for- 
bearance toward a center cabinet. Moro can 
do little more than shake the President's 
ha 


In Dublin, of course, it would be different, 
And Harold Macmillan is sure to be delighted 
by the change in the President's plans which 
will permit a 2-day stopover in Britain. But 
here, too, there is a drawback. The Labor 
opposition is likely to charge Mr. Kennedy 
with trying to help the Tories, and in addi- 
tion, the British Government has not made 
up its mind on the central issue between 
the United States and Britain—the mixed- 
manned deterrent. Whitehall will be em- 
barrassed if the President sought to sell this 
concept in person. 

It is the racial problem in America that is 
the most compelling reason why the Presi- 
dent should call off his trip. The summer 
months are likely to be a time of mounting 
tension. Impatience among the extremists 
on both sides would easily trigger mass riot- 
ing in the South. Heat waves in Detrolt and 
Harlem, coupled with the letting-out of 
schools, could lead to violence in the North. 

At such a delicate moment, when the 
United States is confronting profound do- 
mestic emergencies, ordinary Americans are 
bound to look to the President, and the 
President alone, for a lead. They are bound 
to feel that his place is not in Rome or 
Dublin. It is in Washington, D.C. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 8, 1963] 


KENNEDY TRIP SEEN A GAMBLE 
(By John M. Hightower) 


President Kennedy has committed himself 
to a personal venture in allied diplomacy 
this month which holds greater risk of fail- 
ure than promise of success. 

But as high administration officials assess 
the outlook this weekend, the gamble is one 
that had to be taken. In their view, cancel- 
lation of Mr. Kennedy’s plans to visit Italy 
and Germany would have produced a worse 
failure than any which the President risks 
by making the trip. 

The decision anounced by Mr. Kennedy 
to visit Prime Minister Macmillan seems to 
raise the hazards with the certain prospect 
that Mr. Kennedy will become directly in- 
volved in the British struggle for power be- 
tween Mr. Macmillan and Labor Party 
Leader Harold Wilson. 


SCANDAL ROCKS BRITAIN 


The struggle itself, meanwhile, is being in- 
tensified by angry outcries over the sex and 
security scandal which has rocked the Mac- 
millan government. 

The explanation offered in high adminis- 
tration quarters for Mr. Kennedy's offer to 
see Mr. Macmillan is that the Prime Minister 
had urged him not to bypass London on his 
fiying tour around the borders of France. 

Administration officials are acutely aware 
that while plans for the President's trip have 
been buffeted by the winds of adversity, 
French President Charles de Gaulle has dis- 
played the image of a major European ally 
standing calm and confident amid a tempest 
of politics and diplomacy. The contrast is 
striking. 
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But administration officials consider the 
contrast misleading. Many. indeed, regard 
General de Gaulle’s unruffled calm less as a 
product of strength than as a cover of the 
semi-isolation into which his plans have been 
put by his European neighbors. 

SEEKS NUCLEAR SUPPORT 

Some of Mr. Kennedy’s must influential 
advisers insist that the President does not 
seek any concrete results from his trip. But 
the impression is strong that he would cer- 
tainly welcome agreements with Mr. Mac- 
millan and West German Chancellor Ade- 
nauer in support of his proposal for a jointly 
owned and manned allied navy armed with 
nuclear missiles. 

It seems likely that one of the real reasons 
Mr. Kennedy decided to visit Mr. Macmillan 
was to try to get some parallel to the under- 
standing already achieved with West Ger- 
many on setting up such a force. 

But the nuclear force proposal has several 
strikes against it. While General de Gaulle 
cannot veto it as he vetoed Britain's bid for 
the Common Market last January, he can 
and has argued that it would be only an 
extension of U.S. power and not a real Eu- 
ropean force. 

ore, there is widespread dissatis- 
faction with the plan in Europe, including 
Britain. Many European military experts 
have argued it is costly and would be vulner- 
able to Soviet destruction. 

Whether Mr. Kennedy’s strong personal 
popularity, demonstrated when he visited 
Paris and Vienna and London in 1961, can 
overcome popular and military antagonism 
to the nuclear force plan is a serious ques- 
tion. Nevertheless the President clearly in- 
tends to make the try. 

But the real reason for going through 
with the trip seems to be that Mr. Kennedy 
and his advisers felt a cancellation or major 
postponement would have had bad results 
throughout Europe and shown weakening 
allied unity to the Communist world as well. 

The President was reluctant to include 
England because he did not want to be 
drawn into British politics nor did he wish 
to appear to be encircling General de Gaulle. 
In the end, however, Mr. Macmillan's insist- 
ence was overriding. 

During the past 2 weeks, it was learned, 
the two men exchanged about a dozen mes- 
sages on a great range of subjects. 


PRESIDENT REENTERS THE TEST 
BAN UNILATERAL MORATORIUM 
TRAP 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s promise this morning not to test 
in the atmosphere unless someone else 
does, namely the Russians, amounts to no 
more than giving Premier Khrushchev 
the power to decide when and under 
what circumstances the United States 
will conduct tests. 

i is hardly an advantageous situa- 
n. 

It is most certainly a soft line, 

The entire history of negotiation with 
the Communists shows that nothing is 
accomplished by soft positions. Only 
by taking a hard, demanding line can 
results be expected. 

Going hat in hand to Moscow to beg 
for test ban treaty will prove fruitless. 
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It could prove dangerous to the national 
security. 

I can conclude only that the President 
and his speech writers want a test ban 
treaty, but do not know how to bargain 
with the Russians to get it. Or, that 
they do understand Kremlin psychology, 
do not want a treaty and are taking the 
steps necessary not to get it. 

A far better course would be: 

First. Withdraw from negotiation the 
present draft comprehensive test ban 
treaty proposal. 

Second. Place a definite time limit on 
our present draft treaty proposal for an 
atmospheric test ban treaty. 

Third. At the end of the time limit, 
assuming the Soviets still are stalling, 
issue an invitation to all nuclear nations 
to sit down and write a simple fallout 
limitation treaty. 

Details regarding a fallout limitation 
treaty will be found in my remarks of 
June 5 at page 10209 of the Recorp. 


ARA IN THE SUGARBEET BUSINESS 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
suppose that after a number of years 
of service in this Congress, there would 
be few things that could amaze me in 
the field of bureaucratic blundering. 
There are times when many of us become 
weary of calling these inconsistencies 
to the attention of our people. But I 
have for your consideration today what 
I consider one of the most glaring lapses 
of good thinking that has crossed my 
desk for some time. It concerns an 
instance where the Area Redevelopment 
Administration has entered the sugar- 
beet growing business in an area of the 
country where there is no history to 
substantiate the growing of such a crop. 
And I gather that if ARA and the De- 
partment of Agriculture have their way, 
a substantial amount of our new domes- 
tic beet quota may go to that area in- 
stead of to areas across the country 
that already have ideal soil for the 
growing of beets. 

On March 6 of this year, the Area Re- 
development Administration announced 
that a $25,000 technical assistance study 
had been granted to determine the eco- 
nomic and engineering feasibility of 
establishing a sugarbeet refinery in 
Cayuga County, N.Y. This study was 
granted because Cayuga County had 
been designated as eligible to participate 
in the area redevelopment program due 
to substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment. 

On March 20, also this year, LRA 
tells us that a $93,000 technical assist- 
ance study of the feasibility of growing 
and processing sugarbeets in Cayuga 
County, N.Y., has been approved. That 
is a total of $118,000 just to find out 
whether or not sugarbeets can be grown 
in an area that ARA has admitted is 
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hilly and rocky. There is even some 
doubt as to whether harvesting machin- 
ery can function properly. 

They are growing sugarbeets on a test 
area covering 250 acres of Cayuga Coun- 
ty at this very moment, and a news 
release circulated in that area states 
that ARA is supplying the contracting 
farmers with the necessary seed, is fur- 
nishing them with the proper planting 
and harvesting machinery, and will end 
up by purchasing the crops from them 
at prevailing market rates. 

The same release informs us that the 
Agriculture Department is reserving a 
special 50,000-ton sugarbeet allocation 
for Cayuga County and that ARA is 
scheduled to underwrite some 65 percent 
of the cost of the $20 million project. 
That release says further that the re- 
finery, if finally approved, could not 
become fully operational until 1966, but 
that the Department of Agriculture in- 
tends to ask Congress to amend last 
year’s law so that, if the tests prove suc- 
cessful, the project can get underway 
immediately. 

Apparently Cayuga County would al- 
ready have the allocation if it were not 
for one little technicality: Nobody knows 
yet whether or not the farmers there 
can raise sugarbeets on questionable soil. 
But ARA seems to be taking care of that 
little detail this summer with taxpayer- 
financed studies. 

The point I want to make is that we 
have dozens of areas across the Nation, 
with some of the most suitable soils 
known for the raising of sugarbeets, who 
have been literally begging for acreage 
allotments. These areas, too, such as 
in my own native Red River Valley, have 
been declared ARA eligible because of 
persistent unemployment. The Cayuga 
project, then, is just another attempt to 
solve a problem in one area while cre- 
ating new problems for other areas of 
the country. This is an outright attempt 
to ignore the known beet growing areas 
of the country for an unknown quantity 
in the dubious name of area redevelop- 
ment. 

The great Red River Valley of Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, for instance, are 
not asking for ARA-financed studies, 
They are not asking for anything except 
permission to grow beets on some of the 
richest and most productive soil in the 
world. But this Government does not 
hear them, because we are so busy 
spending public funds on make-work 
projects that may never be feasible. 

Mr. Speaker, such projects just do not 
make economic sense, nor do they alle- 
viate the human suffering for which they 
are intended. The Federal Government 
simply pours thousands of dollars into 
areas that then compete directly with 
worthwhile, organized local effort else- 
where. The sorry part of this mess is 
that farmers in known sugarbeet areas 
are being hurt because of efforts to solve 
problems elsewhere, problems our farm- 
ers had no part in creating. 

It is time we called a halt to make- 
work projects that do nothing except 
waste our money in one section of the 
country and create new problems else- 
where. 


June 10 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the close of business and following all 
other special orders previously granted, 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


UNITED STATES CONCERNED AT 
RISE IN CUBA SHIP SAILINGS 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with great interest to the President’s 
speech before the graduating class of 
American University. If that class was 
not afraid to meet the challenges of the 
sixties before the President’s address, 
they must be scared to death now; for 
the President, reciting the latest New 
Frontier line, successfully expounded a 
fear of war psychosis which, if past per- 
formance is any indication, is intended 
to pave the way for further concessions 
to the Soviets. 

The President stated that the people 
of the United States should reexamine 
their attitude toward Russia. What does 
this mean? 

Are the American people, after re- 
examining, to decide that atheistic com- 
munism is not so bad? That the Soviet 
enslavement of millions of people behind 
the Iron Curtain is all right? That the 
brutality and slaughter of freedom-seek- 
ing people in Hungary should be regarded 
as a childish prank? That the brick 
wall separating families and loved ones 
in Berlin, in spite of treaties to the con- 
trary, is merely an expression of Soviet 
architecture? Are we to overlook every 
treaty the Russians have broken which 
is, in effect, every treaty they have ever 
made? 

I think the answers to these questions 
are meant to be “yes” if one places any 
credibility in the President’s almost un- 
believable statement that the antagonis- 
tic, saber-rattling utterances that come 
from Russia are not really indicative of 
the thinking of Khrushchev and the So- 
viets, but of his propagandists. 

According to the President, freedom- 
loving countries can get along with the 
Soviet system of dictatorship and en- 
slavement if we take the time and effort 
to increase our understanding of it, if we 
improve our communications with them. 

This statement of New Frontier for- 
eign policy is frightening, and the ped- 
dling of the scare of war philosophy by 
the Kennedy administration makes fur- 
ther concessions to the Russians in order 
to get along with them inevitable. 

This sounds reminiscent, but in far 
more covert terms, of it is “better to be 
Red than dead.” The American people 
do not regard these as the only alterna- 
tives. They choose to be alive and free, 
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and this can only be accomplished with 
a strong and determined foreign policy 
that is not frightened to death of and 
seeking accommodations with an enemy 
that has promised to bury us, has prom- 
ised that our grandchildren will grow up 
under communism. 

This basic expression of New Frontier 
philosophy is being applied to this hemi- 
sphere today, particularly with regard to 
Cuba. I have been stating for many 
months that the New Frontier is trying 
to work out some compromise, some ac- 
commodation looking toward a coexist- 
ence with communism in Cuba policy. 
Today the President confirmed my sus- 
picions by expounding the ADA philoso- 
phy in foreign affairs. 

Perhaps this explains why so little 
concern has been shown over the 50-per- 
cent increase in Russian shipping, in- 
cluding armaments, to Cuba since the 
quarantine, the continuing and now in- 
creased shipping by mnon-Communist 
countries to Cuba, Britain, and Canada 
in particular, and the accommodations 
between Cuba and even some of the Lat- 
in American nations that still recognize 
and do business with Cuba. 

According to official figures of the 
Maritime Administration, during the 
first 4 months of this year, 113 known 
trips by 92 non-Soviet-bloc ships went to 
Cuba through May 31 of this year. 
There were 36 trips in April alone, and 
16 of these were British. As a matter of 
fact, 33 of the 92 trips were British ships, 
13 of which were tankers carrying pre- 
cious oil for Castro’s war machine, 

Twenty-three of the ninety-two ships 
were under Greek registry. 

In addition to the increased shipping 
by non-Communist-bloc nations, appar- 
ently with no effort to prevent it by the 
New Frontier, I am sure, a further 
accommodation to Castro and the Krem- 
lin was the reported cessation of low- 
level surveillance flights over Cuba and 
the decreasing numbers of high-level 
surveillance flights. 

This accommodation philosophy is 
further evidenced by the FAA order of 
3 weeks ago which permits Cuban com- 
mercial planes to overfly the United 
States enroute from Canada so long as 
they stop for inspection. This latter 
condition, incidentally, gives Castro’s 
Communist government use of and access 
to our airports in the major cities of the 
Northeast, including Dulles International 
Airport outside of Washington, D.C. 

In exchange for this accommodation, 
Cuba has apparently agreed not to hijack 
or shoot at our commercial planes if 
they cross Cuba and this quid pro quo 
was accepted by the United States only 
last week when the prohibition against 
U.S. commercial flights over Cuba was 
withdrawn. 

Thus, the mood is to be one of accom- 
modation as spelled out by the President 
today unless the New Frontier awakens 
to the fact that it is not the mood of the 
American people. America demands 
firm leadership in ridding this hemi- 
sphere of Communism in Cuba and else- 
where as well. 

The only reexamination of our attitude 
toward Russia should be one looking to- 
ward a firmer position, not toward how 
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we can give in without losing too much 
face to the Communist demands as the 
price for coexistence. 

All these concessions are supposed to 
be made in the name of peace, but the 
basic fallacy of this approach is that the 
Communists have never kept their agree- 
ments. It ignores the proven fact that 
the international Communist conspiracy 
has as its stated goal—repeated again 
and again—to bury capitalism and the 
United States. 

To the Communists, conciliation, and 
concession are signs of weakness. We 
cannot afford to display weakness on any 
front or in answer to any challenge 
hurled at us by the Communists if our 
freedoms are to be preserved. 


SHIPPING TO CUBA SHOWS NEW 
CAUSE FOR CONCERN 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, latest U.S. Government reports show 
that free world shipping to Cuba is on 
the increase—enough increase to cause 
real concern. 

During the peak period of June to 
August 1962, when the Soviets were at- 
tempting their crash program military 
buildup of Cuba, a total of 164 non- 
Communist ships called in Cuban ports. 
Since January of this year there have 
been 89 non-Communist ships calling in 
Cuba; a figure which represents more 
than half of last summer’s traffic. 

What are the Soviets doing in Cuba 
to require such shipping? What is the 
reason that free world shipping for this 
year totals more than it did during the 
month of July 1962, when such traffic 
reached its peak? I think these are 
questions which weigh heavily in the 
minds of those who recall the events 
of last October. 

I have repeatedly urged that this 
Government close its ports to ships from 
allied countries which call in Cuban 
ports. To date this Government has 
taken only limited action through a 
blacklist of such vessels carrying food- 
for-peace cargoes. Obviously this sys- 
tem has had little effect. 

If U.S. ports were closed, as I have 
suggested, this traffic would come to a 
screeching halt. No nation would con- 
tinue its shipping to Cuba if denied ac- 
cess to profitable U.S. cargo runs. Fur- 
thermore, such action would discourage 
the more than 20 allied tankers which 
have delivered Russian oil to Castro 
regularly since January, and without 
oil Castro’s island fortress would come 
to a screeching halt. 

Why should our allies shoulder part 
of the Soviet burden of supplying Cas- 
tro? Why should we continue to silently 
approve this practice by allowing these 
allies access to our ports? 

I urge that the United States close its 
ports immediately to those who value 
rubles over dollars, and freedom. 
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THE LATE HONORABLE FRANCIS E. 
WALTER 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include a letter from 


. the Honorable Howard Beale, Ambassa- 


dor of Australia, on the life and service 
of our late and distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Francis E. Walter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MeCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks the follow- 
ing letter from the Honorable Howard 
Beale, Ambassador of Australia: 


EMBASSY oF AUSTRALIA, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1963. 
The Honorable JonN W. McCormack, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: On behalf of the 
Australian Government, and of myself, I 
wish to convey to you and to the House, sin- 
cere condolences over the great and sad loss 
you have sustained as a result of the death 
of Representative Francis E. Walter. 

Australia will remember with gratitude 
Representative Walter’s long and fruitful 
association with the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration which 
made a most valuable contribution to the 
solution of the refugee problems following 
World War II; and to the large movements 
of population from Europe, which have been 
of great benefit to Australia’s economy and 
have materially enhanced the role which 
Australia is able to play as a member of the 
free world. 

Yours sincerely, 
HOWARD BEALE; 
Ambassador. 


POPE JOHN XXII 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Pope 
John XXIII is deeply and sincerely 
mourned probably by more people than 
any other man in recorded history. He 
was admired and loved equally by the 
great and the little people of the world, 
because he himself admired and loved, 
equally, both the great and the little peo- 
ple of the world. Whatever office he 
might hold, throughout his career, he 
never looked upon himself as magnified 
by that office, but used the office as a 
means of drawing closer to other people, 
and of helping them as much as possible. 
His greatness of soul most appeared in 
his consistent habit of looking upon him- 
self, most sincerely, as insignificant. 
Thus belittling himself, Pope John was 
ready to devote his energies to any task, 
to risk his reputation in any cause, to 
hazard his health and his life itself in the 
service of other men. 

Out of this greatness came the instinc- 
tive rightness of so many sudden, unex- 
pected words and actions. To a delega- 
tion of Jewish rabbis he said, in the words 
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of Genesis XLV, 4, “I am Joseph your 
brother”; to Mrs. John F. Kennedy, after 
he had been carefully briefed in protocol 
and in the forms of American etiquette, 
upon seeing her, he forgot all his briefing, 
opened his arms wide, and called out 
“Jacqueline”; to prisoners whom he 
visited, he recalled the imprisonment of 
his own relatives; to one who had been 
his superior officer in the Italian Army, 
he gleefully identified himself as Ser- 
geant Roncalli. Each step he took, as 
Pope, from his dealings with the Vatican 
staff and the people of Rome to his 
major acts such as the appointment of 
cardinals and the canonization of saints, 
was an advance in the recognition of the 
dignity and worth of man. In the 
crowd—all races, all nations, all faiths— 
he saw and loved each individual. This 
was borne out in his two great encycli- 
cals, “Mater et Magis tra Mother and 
Teacher”—and “Pacem in Terris’— 
“Peace on Earth! directed to the solu- 
tion of human problems of ordinary men. 
Also, the ecumenical council which Pope 
John convoked was aimed at renewal 
within the Roman Catholic Church, but 
also for the unity of all Christians. For 
this he is loved and mourned and prayed 
for, and for this he will be long remem- 
bered. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks an ex- 
cellent article by the distinguished 
columnist, Walter Lippmann, from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
June 6, 1963, entitled The Miracle of 
Pope John,” and an editorial from the 
Springfield Sunday Republican, June 9, 
1963, entitled “Pope John XXIII, the 
Man of the Century.” 

The article and editorial follow: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 6, 1963] 
THE MIRACLE OF POPE JOHN 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

The reign of Pope John has been a wonder 
which grows more astounding the more we 
think how amidst the angry enmities of 
our time he became so greatly loved. It is a 
modern miracle that anyone could reach 
across all the barriers of class, caste, color, 
and creed to touch the hearts of all kinds of 
people. There has been nothing like it, cer- 
tainly not in the modern age. The miracle 
is a proof which we sorely needed that all 
the varieties of men do actually belong to 
one human family. Otherwise, so many could 
not have heard and understood and re- 
sponded to Pope John. 

That they have responded is proof that the 
enmities and divisions of mankind are not 
the whole reality of the human condition. 
There is in men a capacity, unplumbed and 
perhaps unmeasurable, to be reached by lov- 
ing kindness. The miracle of Pope John is 
that he knew this and believed it and had 
faith to act upon it, and that he was proved 
to have been right. So, as he lies dead, he 
is revered and blessed by all sorts and condi- 
tions of men all around the globe. 

We know that the miracle of Pope John 
will not transform the world. The condition 
of man is a hard one, and his struggle to 
survive and to prevail will not disappear 
with the appearance of a saint and the 
proclamation of a saving truth. We shall not 
suddenly become new men. But the univer- 
sal response which Pope John evoked is 
witness to the truth that there is in the 
human person, however prone to evil, an 
aptitude for goodness. That is why we must 
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never despair that the world can be better 
than the world we live in. 

It is evident to anyone who reads the two 
great encyclical letters, “Mater et Magistra” 
(„Mother and Teacher“) and “Pacem in 
Terris” (“Peace on Earth”), that Pope John, 
far from being naive and unworldly, had an 
encyclopedic and acute knowledge of the 
complex and stubborn problems of the day- 


‘light world. The encyclical letters do not 


suppose that the world can be cured before 
the problems that harass it are brought to 
solution. The encyclical letters are, there- 
fore, directed to the solution of human prob- 
lems by ordinary men. They are corner- 
stones of an imposing construction which, 
as it is carried forward, will become accepta- 
ble and increasingly self-evident to men who 
deal toward each other with respect for the 
human person and for his reason. 

The belief that there are such self-evi- 
dent concepts and propositions has been de- 
nied by many in the modern age. Yet our 
own American institutions were founded by 
men who had been taught to think it self- 
evident that men are capable of reason and 
that this is a universe which can be lived 
in rationally. The Founding Fathers in- 
herited this belief. For modern secular men, 
who have been taught to reject it, an act of 
faith is needed. When the belief exists, as 
it did so profoundly in Pope John, it can 
become the intellectual core of what can be 
a human doctrine which transcends conflict- 
ing diversity. 

The movement to bring the teachings of 
the church to bear upon “the process of 
radical change” in the modern “economic 
and political situation” begins, says Pope 
John, with Pope Leo XIII. The first of the 
great modernizing social messages is the en- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum“ of May 15, 1891, 
on “The Condition of the Working Classes.” 
Pope John carried forward this movement 
not only in his two great encyclical letters 
but by calling together the Ecumenical 
Council, 

What will now come of all this will be of 
critical importance not only to the Catholic 
Church but to all churches and to all gov- 
ernments. In any event, the modernizing 
movement can perhaps be arrested but it 
cannot for long be turned back. For what 
Pope John began will have very big conse- 
quences, and the history of our world will 
be different because he lived. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
June 9, 1963] 


Pore JoHN XXIII, THE MAN OF THE CENTURY 


A few weeks ago a national magazine 
named Pope John XXIII as the man of the 
year. Now he is recognized as the man of 
this century, as Abraham Lincoln was the 
man of the 19th century. 

There are striking similarities between 
Pope John and Lincoln. Pope John was 
born of peasant stock; Lincoln was born in 
a log cabin. Pope John made himself, in a 
few short years, the man of the 20th century 
because he strove for peace. Lincoln made 
himself the man of the 19th century be- 
cause he strove for peace and, like the Pope, 
for equal rights for all men. 

One is reminded of Punch's famous tribute 
to Lincoln: “A true born king of men.” 
Once again the similarity persists. Pope 
John XXIII made himself “a true born king 
of men” by championing the cause of all 
men of whatever faith or color. 

Lincoln has been described as “the man 
who forgot himself into immortality.” Even 
in his dying moments, and in great pain, 
Pope John forgot himself and thought of 
others. 

It is as the apostle of peace in a century 
already marked by the two greatest wars in 
history and the threat of even greater wars 
to come, that Pope John stands out. He 
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followed in the footsteps of the founder of 
Christianity, Jesus Christ himself. 

Pope John was the champion of those 
whom John Masefield, the English poet 
laureate, championed in his poem “Conse- 
cration”"—the oppressed, the underprivileged 
of whatever race or color. 

For all his brilliant intellect and extraor- 
dinary understanding of the many complex- 
ities of modern times, Pope John was truly 
a representative of the common people all 
over the earth; a man of humble origin who 
came from a large family, toiled in the fields 
as a boy, served as an ordinary soldier in 
wartime; a man who never forgot the great 
anonymous masses of humanity. 

Although holding the papacy for only 414 
years, Pope John XXIII accomplished an 
enormous amount of good. When he be- 
came the pontiff, he formulated a program 
of four main points: internal renewal and 
reanimation of the Catholic Church, 
achievement of Christian unity, the promo- 
tion of world peace, and the advancement of 
social justice. 

Entering into his task with a vigor that 
would have done credit to a man half his 
age, the Pope raised the College of Cardi- 
nals to its full strength and enlarged its 
international character. He spoke out re- 
peatedly against the dangers of nuclear war 
and enjoined world leaders to strive for 
peace. He convoked the first world council 
of bishops to be held since 1870, and issued 
seven major documents of which two, 
“Mater et Magistra” and “Pacem in Terris,” 
are already recognized as masterpieces of 
historical significance. They stirred and 
impressed even those who are indifferent 
to religion. 

The Ecumenical Council, one of the most 
important to have been held in many cen- 
turies, was the highlight of Pope John’s 
career, and showed clearly what he hoped 
would be the future trend of worldwide 
Christianity. The council took steps toward 
liberalization of ceremonies and a larger 
degree of autonomy by bishops, and laid 
the foundation for possible future moves 
through which all of the various separate 
Christian groups might someday be reunited. 

Despite his lofty station, Pope John never 
lost the common touch; amazingly, he could 
be the supreme pontiff and yet a common 
man, at the same time. He tossed aside 
many old customs of protocol, in order to 
be closer to all the people. He would not 
eat alone, but in company with others. On 
impulse, he would leave his office to visit 
the poor, call on the sick, or simply talk 
with whatever ordinary people he happened 
to meet. He preferred to journey afoot, 
disliking any mode of conveyance that sepa- 
rated him from the people, or elevated him 
above them. 

Through his own words, to the common 
people on many such informal occasions, 
Pope John perhaps best revealed his in- 
tensely human side. “You have a Pope,” 
he once said, “who is himself a farmer’s 
son and who has never felt humiliated or 
embarrassed because of his humble origin.” 

Again, speaking in reference to his port- 
able throne, known as the sedia gestatoria, 
he said: “I would be most happy to walk 
on foot like everyone else. Then I think 
that if I went on foot, no one would be able 
to see me, and, therefore, I use it (the 
sedia) as an exercise of mortification.” 

And another time, speaking to a captain 
of the papal gendarmerie, he said: “Captain, 
you are a bigger noise than I am, because 
I was only a sergeant.” 

Such was the pontiff who is mourned now 
throughout the world; as humble as he was 
great, as close to the hearts of the common 
people as he was to God; one of the few 
really towering figures of our times: Pope 
John XXIII, a true “servant of the servants,” 
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whose name will be listed among those of 
the greatest in history. 

And now we may pray that his great 
church will be inspired by God himself to 
choose a new leader who, as “a true born 
king of men” will reign over all hearts, as 
Pope John did, in his appeal for peace 
and good will on earth. 


DETERGENT POLLUTION CAN BE 
STOPPED NOW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I had the privilege of testifying on 
the problem of detergent pollution be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Natural Re- 
sources of the House Committee on 
Government Operations. My testimony 
follows: 


I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
here today on the problem of detergent pol- 
lution of the Nation’s surface and ground 
waters. 


DETERGENT POLLUTION IS A SERIOUS AND 
GROWING PROBLEM 


Detergent pollution is, of course, only one 
part of our total water pollution problem. 
But although it is a relatively new source 
of contamination of our water, it demands 
our attention. It will become increasingly 
severe as more detergents are used each year, 
as more water is used and reused in populous 
areas, and as water tables in suburban and 
rural areas become saturated with unde- 
graded detergents. 

Technically, the term “detergent” includes 
soaps and other cleaning agents. But in 
recent years, it has come to apply mainly to 
synthetic detergents, most of which are 
petroleum derivatives. 

These synthetic detergents were among 
the celebrated “ersatz” products developed 
in Germany during the First World War. 
Cut off by the allied blockade from an ade- 
quate supply of natural fats, the basis for 
soap, the Germans turned to their able 
chemists who produced the first synthetic 
detergents for widespread use. 

Synthetic detergents did not come into 
general use in this country, however, until 
after World War II. The availability of auto- 
matic washing machines, the spread of com- 
mercial self-service laundries, and the ob- 
vious superiority of detergents, particularly 
in hard water, led to a quick conquest of 
the market by the new products. Today, de- 
tergents constitute more than 75 percent of 
the volume of the entire soap and detergent 
industry in the United States. 

The total sales of detergents last year 
amounted to about 4 billion pounds and are 
increasing at an annual rate of about 5 per- 
cent. About 75 percent of all detergents sold 
contain alkyl benzene sulfonate, called ABS 
for short, as the main cleaning agent. Al- 
though ABS is not the only culprit, it has 
rightly been in the limelight as the prin- 
ciple cause of detergent pollution. For 
reasons that are not fully understood, ABS 
is highly resistant to decomposition by natu- 
ral processes in rivers and streams and 
ground water and by standard sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

As much as half of the ABS that house- 
wives send into streams on a given washing 
Monday will still be in the water system 
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3 weeks later. In sewage that is passed 
through usual treatment plants, only about 
50 percent of the ABS is removed, In ground 
water, the problem is particularly severe. 
Once the water table is saturated, the rate 
of degradation will be very, very low. In 
fact, it may be years before our ground water 
is free of ABS contamination even if we halt 
additional ABS pollution. 

Thus, the detergents that help the Ameri- 
can housewife persist in our water supply 
long after she has finished with them. 


DETERGENTS THAT RESIST DECOMPOSITION 
CAUSE MANY PROBLEMS 


But is there any harm in the presence of 
ABS-based detergents in our water? The 
answer unfortunately is, Tes, plenty.” 

First, they cause foam in drinking water. 
The committee members will undoubtedly 
remember the outrage of citizens of a new, 
expensive subdivision in nearby Mongomery 
County when they found sudsy water pour- 
ing from their faucets last year. A photo- 
graph of one of these disgruntled suburban 
householders is to be seen in the montage 
that I have had prepared. Water with a 
sudsy head is surely unappetizing. It 
scarcely meets the human desire for clean, 
pure water. 

Of course, in some cases the presence of 
detergents in the water supply is accom- 
panied by the presence of other pollutants, 
some of which are more injurious than ABS. 
This has given rise to what may be called 
the “sudsy detective apology.” According to 
this fantasy, we should be happy to see de- 
tergent foam in our drinking glasses be- 
cause it will indicate the presence of other 
pollution. The fact is that the detergent 
molecule travels much farther than other 
pollutants, It pollutes wells that otherwise 
would furnish pure, potable water. 

The problem of improper well and septic 
tank installations itself is serious and de- 
serves concern. But it can hardly be a justi- 
fication for the continued use of “hard” 
detergents. 

Detergents especially affront the natural 
beauty of our streams and lakes. It is dis- 
tressing to see ugly mountains of foam in a 
serene woodland setting. The montage in- 
cludes a number of photographs of this deg- 
radation of our scenic assets in New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Virginia, Texas, 
and New York. 

Foaming in surface water used by water 
purification works has not yet become a 
problem in this country although Germany, 
for one, experienced considerable difficulty 
of this type as far back as 1959. And we 
may look forward to foam in municipal 
water unless we take timely preventive 
action. 

Second, detergent pollution interferes 
with the treatment of sewage and adds con- 
siderably to the cost of sewage systems. The 
sewerage commission of my own city of Mil- 
waukee has recently undertaken a study of 
this problem. It showed that the annual 
maintenance cost to deal with detergents 
amounts to $50,000. The problems caused 
by the detergents in treatment and plants 
include: 

1. Fats, oils and grease are emulsified by 
detergents. The emulsified material is not 
removed in the plant's grease removal facili- 
ties, thus reducing the efficiency of the acti- 
vated sludge process. 

2. The efficiency of the aeration process is 
also reduced, required additional compressed 
air at added costs. 

3. Settling characteristics of the partially 
treated sewage are reduced. As a result, 
more pollutants remain in the effluent that 
is returned to the water. 

4. Detergent foam is deposited on walk- 
ways, buildings and roadways, forming a 
slippery slime that represents a hazard for 
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employees. Special efforts must be made to 
clean off the besmeared surfaces. 

The experience of the Milwaukee plant is 
duplicated throughout the Nation. Cleve- 
land has reported the expenditure of $250,000 
on equipment that will reduce but not elim- 
inate the amount of foaming in its plant. 
On the montage, you will note photographs 
of foaming at other plants in several States. 

In fairness, I note here that not all foam- 
ing in rivers and treatment plants is attrib- 
utable to detergents. They are, however, the 
principal cause. 

Third, detergent pollution represents an 
unnecessary hazard to human health. 
Large doses of ABS fed to test animals over 
a short period of time have not proved harm- 
ful. But the effects of continued ingestion 
of small amounts of ABS over a long period 
are still under investigation. 

Fourth, detergent pollution is harmful to 
waterlife and wildlife. ABS is toxic to fish 
in concentrations that are already occurring 
in our waterways. The toxicity of deter- 
gents to shellfish was a factor in the action 
of the Maryland Water Pollution Control 
Commission in imposing regulations on the 
dis of “hard” detregents into the 
streams of that State this year. 

Fifth, in some instances billows of deter- 
gent foam have actualy endangered trans- 
port. In Germany, foam interfered with 
barge traffic and virtualy filled the locks of 
inland waterways. Motor traffic on neigh- 
boring highways has also been endangered. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in its May 21 report by Secretary 
Anthony J. Celebrezze on my antidetergent 
pollution bill, said: 

“Synthetic detergent wastes are a serious 
problem in water pollution control. They 
are markedly resistant to conventional waste 
treatment processes. Normal waste treat- 
ment plant operations are seriously impaired 
by the presence of detergent wastes, with a 
resultant decrease in efficiency and increase 
in cost of ordinary waste treatment. In 
many cases, use of receiving waters for pub- 
lic water supply and recreation purposes is 
rendered objectionable through the per- 
sistent foaming action characteristic of de- 
tergent wastes. The potential health hazard 
presented by these detergents is still under 
investigation. Chemical tests have indicated 
that these wastes are acutely toxic to fish 
and wildlife when present in water in large 
accumulations. We do not as yet know the 
adverse effects, if any, of these wastes on hu- 
man health when ingested over a long period 
in the minute quantities in which they may 
be present in the public water supply. Re- 
medial action is obviously necessary.” 


WEST GERMANY HAS ADOPTED ANTIDETERGENT 
POLLUTION MEASURES THAT WE CAN DUPLICATE 


In thinking about this problem early last 
year, the German experience attracted my 
attention. I visited West Germany last No- 
vember and talked with scientists and gov- 
ernment officials. They told me that when 
the need for action became clear, a joint 
committee of industry and local, state, and 
Federal Government representatives was 
formed. The committee’s studies led to the 
passage on September 5, 1961, of the deter- 
gent law which will ban, after October 1964, 
detergents that do not meet certain stand- 
ards of decomposability. German industry 
1s readying production facilities to comply 
with the law. Several kinds of degradable 
detergents, which reportedly will clean as 
well as ABS products and pollute the water 
far less, are soon to go into production. 

The bill that I have proposed, H.R. 4571, 
adopts much the same approach. It would 
ban the manufacture or importation after 
June 30, 1965, of any detergent that did not 
meet standards of decomposability to be set 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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The production of a degradable detergent 
is certainly possible by about that time. The 
ability of German industry to comply with 
the similar German detergent law by October 
1964 is good evidence that American industry 
could live up to a similar law effective al- 
most a year later. An industry spokesman 
has been quoted as promising that a degrad- 
able detergent would be on the market by 
1965. There is no reason why passage of 
H.R. 4571 should hurt industry. The tech- 
nical job of setting standards is left to the 
official best qualified to do so who can rely 
upon the advice of the scientists and other 
technicians of his department. 


Is A VOLUNTARY SOLUTION REALLY POSSIBLE? 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has, however, suggested that be- 
fore legislation is enacted, voluntary cooper- 
ation to eliminate “hard” detergents should 
be sought. 

In his report on H.R. 4571, Secretary Cel- 
ebrezze wrote: 

“We are aware that the synthetic deter- 
gents industry is currently engaged in ef- 
forts to develop a product that will meet 
the objectives of this bill. The industry has 
set the end of the year 1965 as its target 
date for the production of such detergents. 
This target date is within 6 months of the 
deadline set by the bill. We are prepared 
to consult with and encourage the industry 
in its efforts and to explore thoroughly with 
the industry the synthetic detergent prob- 
lem in all its ramifications (including bio- 
degradability and other aspects) bearing on 
the prevention and control of water pollu- 
tion. If reasonable progress toward resolv- 
ing the problem is not obtained through 
such voluntary Government-industry coop- 
eration, we would not hesitate to urge en- 
actment of legislation to accomplish the 
objectives of H.R. 4571. The extent of in- 
dustry's desire and willingness to proceed in 
this direction may be further assessed by 
the committee in the event that hearings 
are conducted. 

“In conclusion, while we support the ob- 
jectives of H.R. 4571 and would endorse the 
enactment of legislation along the lines of 
this bill if the voluntary approach is not 
productive within a reasonable time, we 
recommend that final legislative action on 
the bill be deferred to provide an opportuni- 
ty for the voluntary solution of this prob- 
lem.” 

If an agreement to eliminate detergent 
pollution can be obtained without legisla- 
tion, I am all for it. But certain questions 
present themselves. I hope that the De- 
partment and industry representatives will 
be able to provide satisfactory answers. 

1. Is it possible to make an agreement that 
will eliminate the manufacture or marketing 
of hard detergents by all companies? 

This question is founded in the fact that 
there are many companies that produce and 
market ABS or ABS-based detergents. It is 
true that three companies—Procter & Gam- 
ble, Lever Bros., and Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet—sold 420 of the 560 million pounds of 
ABS used by American industries in 1962. 
This still leaves a considerable amount—140 
million pounds—that was disposed of by 
other companies. Some observers expect 
that a decision to abandon the use of ABS 
by one or more large users would cause it 
to decline in price. Wouldn’t this encour- 
age the continued, or even expanded, use of 
ABS by companies which did not participate 
in the agreement? Under such circum- 
stances, the responsible companies would 
find themselves at a disadvantage relative 
to their irresponsible competitors. 

Whatever the agreement made among 
American companies, foreign producers 
would be unaffected. How would it be pos- 
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sible to prevent a large importation of hard 
detergents, especially if there were a price 
differential between hard detergents and the 
new degradable detergents being offered by 
American companies? 

2. Does the often-made promise of soap 
and detergent association spokesmen mean 
that the companies for which the associa- 
tion speaks are willing to convert completely 
to marketing of degradable detergents by 
the end of 1965? The 6 months difference 
between the effective date of H.R. 4571 and 
the date fixed by industry for the introduc- 
tion of mass marketing of degradable de- 
tergents does not appear to be of crucial sig- 
nificance if the industry intends a complete 
switch to a product that will break down 
in our ground water and streams. But if 
the industry intends only to begin marketing 
a degradable detergent at the end of 1965 
and to continue selling detergents that will 
pollute our water supply for a long time to 
come, we are faced with a very different 
proposition. Detergent pollution would 
then continue. 

The detergent industry has often trum- 
peted that it is spending $5 million a year 
on research on detergents. It fails to men- 
tion that its spending to create a better 
product is an estimated 2 percent of its 
outlays designed to convince the public to 
buy the products that are polluting our 
water system. 

3. Is the industry willing to make a bind- 
ing agreement? It will not serve the public 
interest or indeed the longrun interests of 
industry to create the illusion that means 
of ending detergent pollution have been 
found and then to discover, in the moment 
of truth, that “unforeseen difficulties” pre- 
vent the conversion to degradable detergents. 

4. Will States or localities consider the 
voluntary agreement of the detergent in- 
dustry sufficient? If they should not, they 
could impose their own regulations. Some 
have done so already. We could end up with 
a patchwork of local and State ordinances 
that would impede interstate commerce and 
hurt the economy by balkanizing the deter- 
gent market. 


WE CANNOT WAIT LONG TO FIND OUT WHETHER 
A VOLUNTARY SOLUTION IS POSSIBLE 


So far, the attitude of the detergent in- 
dustry has not been very encouraging. For 
example, Procter & Gamble spokesmen have 
contended in recent statements to Wiscon- 
sin and national journalists that a U.S. law 
banning the sale of nondecomposable deter- 
gents would be “unwarranted” and unreason- 
able. Yet P & G has been busily constructing 
a large new plant at Worms, Germany, where 
the company will have to comply with a law 
similar to the one I propose. 

Efforts to obtain a voluntary agreement 
on detergents in Germany foundered when 
some industries refused to cooperate. It 
proved necessary to resort to legislation not 
only to accomplish the national goal of purer 
water but to protect the cooperative and 
responsible companies from unfair, unscru- 
pulous competition. Perhaps we will have 
greater success in this country. I am cer- 
tainly willing to try, under a time schedule 
that will leave time to protect the public 
interest if an effective, voluntary agreement 
proves impossible. We cannot wait long 
to find out whether a voluntary approach is 
feasible if we are not to delay unnecessarily 
the day when the problems of detergent pol- 
lution will begin to decline rather than in- 
crease. 

If the industry is interested in voluntary 
steps to eliminate detergent pollution, I 
challenge it to begin immediate negotiations 
with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to work out a timely and effec- 
tive agreement. 
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LET THE FEASIBILITY OF A VOLUNTARY SOLUTION 
BE TESTED IN THE NEXT 2 MONTHS 

Chairman BLATNIK of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Subcommittee of the House Public 
Works Committee has indicated that hear- 
ings on H.R. 4571 will be held shortly after 
August 1. I urge the representatives of 
HEW and the detergent industry to be ready 
then to present a draft agreement to end 
detergent pollution, with answers to the 
questions I have raised. The 2 months be- 
tween this hearing and that should provide 
an ample opportunity to work out a volun- 
tary agreement, if one is possible. If one is 
not possible, I shall expect the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, as it 
states in its May 21 letter, “to urge the en- 
actment of legislation to accomplish the 
objectives of H.R. 4571.” 


NET FARM INCOME DOWN DESPITE 
INCREASE IN GOVERNMENT PAY- 
MENTS TO FARMERS 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, official 
reports show Kennedy supply-manage- 
ment programs have not helped farm in- 
come. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported a new decline in the farm 
parity ratio, and has predicted that net 
farm income this year will be down, de- 
spite an increase in Government pay- 
ments to farmers. 

My information is from the Economic 
Research Service of the USDA. 

Net farm income is expected to be $200 
to $300 million below the preliminary 
estimate of $12.9 billion for 1962. 

Government payments to farmers in 
1962 were estimated at $1,736 million, or 
13 percent of the total net farm income 
for the year. These payments are ex- 
pected to increase by $150 to $200 million 
in 1963. 

Kennedy farm programs are costing 
taxpayers a billion dollars more this year 
than last year. Despite all this in- 
creased spending—including a 10-per- 
cent jump in Government payments to 
farmers—net farm income is expected 
to drop. 

The May 15 parity ratio is 77, the low- 
est May 15 level since 1939. The parity 
ratio shows the relationship between 
prices paid and prices received by farm- 
ers. 

In Illinois, the parity ratio is 71 for 
the second month in a row; the lowest 
level on record since 1934. 


TO THE HUNGARIANS: ABANDON 
HOPE 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] May ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent upsetting developments at the U.N. 
include surrender on the part of the 
United States to previous policy toward 
the admission of the Hungarian Com- 
munist delegates to seats in the U.N. 

The Chicago Tribune, on Friday, June 
7, carried a blistering editorial discussing 
this latest diplomatic retreat of the Ken- 
nedy administration, which I will insert 
in the Recorp at this point: 

TO THE HUNGARIANS: ABANDON HOPE 


The Kennedy administration has made the 
ultimate retreat before the savage Commu- 
nist tyranny of Janos Kadar in Hungary. 
Since 1956, when Khrushchev’s tanks and 
Asiatic divisions crushed the anti-Commu- 
nist rebellion in Budapest, the Hungarian 
Communist delegation has been denied seats 
in the United Nations. 

The issue has come up year after year in 
the general assembly’s credentials committee. 
This year, Greece, which had until now voted 
with the United States against seating the 
Communists, announced that it would no 
longer oppose. This appeared to insure that 
Hungary would regain its place. The United 
States promptly announced it would not op- 
pose accreditation. 

This action is part of a pattern which 
has been developing. The first move came 
last December. Upon American initiative, 
the U.N. Assembly dismissed Sir Leslie Mun- 
ro of New Zealand as its special represent- 
ative on the Hungarian question. Munro's 
assignment was to make a continuing assess- 
ment of Communist repression of Hungar- 
ian liberty. He was no friend of tyranny, 
and Kadar and Khrushchev kept him from 
entering their countries. U.N, turned his 
duties over to U Thant, its secretary general, 
who is on cordial terms with Communists. 

The next step, in May, found the State 
Department propositioning Congress for sup- 
port to reopen full diplomatic relations with 
the Kadar regime. It produced a propagan- 
da paper which suggested that everybody 
was much happier in Hungary. 

On Wednesday, when Hungary regained 
its seat, the United States did not cast an 
opposing vote, but merely registered reser- 
vations.” Our delegate, Mr. Yost, did vote in 
turning away Red China, but because of the 
ideological dispute between Moscow and Pe- 
king, that will hardly be offensive to Khru- 
shchev. 

Significance can be read into the Greek 
switch on Hungary. The Greeks are on the 
American payroll and would be subject, pre- 
sumably, to Washington's wishes. 

As we said before, it all looks like part of 
a deal between Kennedy and Khrushchev, 
beginning with the accommodation which 
leaves communism inviolate in Cuba. After 
that the American Jupiter missiles in Italy 
and Turkey which were zeroed in on Russian 
targets were dismantled and withdrawn. 
Restraints have been placed on Cuban exile 
raids against Castro's island, and this is but 
one of many instances of a drive toward mas- 
sive accommodations with Soviet power. 

Everything is in the pattern of the paper 
credited a year ago to Walt W. Rostow, the 
State Department policy planner, who ad- 
vanced the thesis that the Soviet Union was 
“mellowing” and “evolving” into a “mature” 
state with which we could achieve compat- 
ability. The insistent calls for “victory” for 
world communism which are dinned into 
our ears from Moscow attest that such no- 
tions are foolish and suicidal, 
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Hungary is the latest evidence that the 
administration’s policy is one of surrender 
on the installment plan. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
6, 1963, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States testified on H.R. 5490 con- 
taining President Kennedy’s fiscal 1964 
proposals for the foreign aid program. 

We all recognize that the opinion and 
position of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States carries great weight 
and deserves every consideration. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States represents almost 4 million mem- 
bers. There are 30 thousand business 
firms which are direct members of the 
national chamber. In addition there 
are 33 State chambers of commerce 
which are organizational members, 3,800 
local chambers of commerce, and 800 
trade and professional organizations. 

The policy positions of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States are 
always thoughtfully and carefully con- 
sidered, studied, evaluated, and adopted. 
This makes them all the more meaning- 
ful. 

This year’s testimony on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was presented by Mr. John O. 
Teeter, vice president of Pfizer Inter- 
national, New York City. He did an ex- 
cellent job as did the staff of the chamber 
who accompanied him. All members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee were very 
much impressed with the thoroughness, 
the detail, and the obvious study which 
Mr. Teeter had given his subject. He 
answered all questions ably and forth- 
rightly. What was especially gratifying, 
however, and the principal reason I take 
this time, is not only to acquaint my 
colleagues with the position of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States as expressed by Mr. Teeter, but 
also to demonstrate the extent of the ob- 
jective criticism and the affirmative rec- 
ommendations in detail which were 
made. It was a most thorough presenta- 
tion, extremely useful, and helpful for 
our consideration on the committee and 
I feel it will be extremely useful and 
helpful for the consideration of my 
colleagues. 

It must be remembered that this pol- 
icy statement was adopted at a national 
convention by 3,000 delegates from all 
parts of the country. This support of 
the foreign aid program is not new. The 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce for more 
than a decade has endorsed the principle 
of foreign aid. This year the chamber 
renews its support, noting that the pro- 
gram’s objectives “are increasingly ur- 
gent to achieve,” but also that the pres- 
ent program, despite numerous efforts to 
make it more effective, “has fallen far 
short of its objectives.” 
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The chamber, therefore, proposes 
guidelines and specific measures to re- 
direct the Act for International Develop- 
ment of 1961 in order to accomplish more 
fully its original objectives and particu- 
larly to make it a more effective base for 
private enterprise without which no U.S. 
government-to-government assistance 
program can hope to succeed. 

In presenting the policy and recom- 
mendations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, I express my 
commendation to Mr. John O. Teeter, 
who represented the chamber, as well as 
the staff and the committee members of 
the chamber’s foreign policy committee, 
its joint subcommittee on foreign aid, its 
advisory committee on foreign aid, and 
its board of directors, for the diligent 
work and study on this vital subject. The 
statement of policy, together with the ex- 
planatory matter, are as follows: 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN O. TEETER, FOR THE 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 

STATES ON FOREIGN AID—PRESENTED TO THE 

HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, JUNE 

6, 1963 

Iam John Teeter, vice president of Pfizer 
International, New York City. My testimony 
on H.R. 5490 represents the views of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
I serve on the chamber's foreign policy com- 
mittee, its joint subcommittee on foreign aid, 
and its newly created advisory committee on 
foreign aid. 

In presenting the position of the national 
chamber on foreign aid, I want to emphasize 
four points: 

First. There is no single foreign policy is- 
sue on which Congress both can and will act 
this session that is more important to the 
Government, the people, and the business 
community of this Nation than foreign aid. 

Second. Congress must act this session— 
wisely and boldly—if the aid program is to 
be saved, from its enemies, its friends, from 
itself. 

Third. The right answers to the seemingly 
unsolvable problems of foreign aid already 
have begun to take shape. A consensus now 
has begun to emerge—a consensus of what 
needs to be done to put the program on the 
road to recovery of its sound but elusive ob- 
jectives. It remains for Congress to give di- 
rection and impetus to this intelligent ap- 
proach to attainable goals. 

Fourth, Until improvements are made in 
the program it is useless and wasteful to ap- 
propriate funds in the increasing magnitude 
requested by the Government. More money, 
misspent, can do more harm than good. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN AID 

With regard to the significance of this 
year’s foreign aid legislation, the expressions 
the national chamber is receiving on the 
subject from its membership probably are as 
voluminous, as varied, and perhaps as pas- 
sionate, as the opinions you are getting from 
home. And with good reason, too. 

The most important reason is because an 
effective U.S. foreign aid program is essen- 
tial to our national security and our foreign 
policy objectives. Properly conceived and 
carried out, foreign aid should, can, and does 
promote the American system; provide a 
counterforce to international communism; 
promote responsible local foreign develop- 
ment, and protect our increasingly important 
oversea markets and sources of supply, as 
well as our military security. 

Foreign aid aims at fostering the national 
interest in several ways. It is designed to 
provide military protection at less cost than 
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the United States could undertake alone. 
Longer range, in addition to furthering polit- 
ical freedom and democracy abroad, it is 
intended to help develop strong free world 
markets in the less developed areas—markets 
whose strength and growth can expand and 
strengthen our domestic economy as well. 
In addition, foreign aid is an expression of 
deep American moral and spiritual instincts 
to render humanitarian help to other peo- 
ple in need. 

The U.S. business community has a direct 
interest and stake in the accomplishment 
of these goals. It is on the free markets of 
trade and private capital that economic, po- 
litical and social development and growth 
depend. The administrators of the aid pro- 

gram recognize this stake of private enter- 
e They consistently point out that 
government-to- government aid cannot, by it- 
self, either afford the costs of the program 
or accomplish its objectives, and that an 
increasing share of the task must be under- 
taken by the private sector. 

To stimulate that participation, programs 
have been established by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to encourage U.S. investment in 
underdeveloped countries. These include 
investment guarantees, investment surveys, 
foreign currency loans, and long-term dollar 
loans. An overflow of applications for invest- 
ment guarantees is an example of the re- 

of business to the call for assumption 
of a major role in the development of less- 
developed areas. As of March 31, 1963, 1,000 
applications for investment guarantees were 
in process, totaling over $3.5 billion. (The 
national chamber's position on the invest- 
ment guarantee program is scheduled for 
consideration at a meeting of its board of 
directors later this month.) 

Foreign aid contributes to employment in 
the United Sates of workers supplying goods 
and services to the recipients of foreign aid. 
These jobs have been created in part by the 
expansion of markets stimulated by aid 
funds. 

An estimated 84 percent of all current aid 
disbursements are now “tied” to purchases 
of U.S. goods and services, and the Agency 
for International Development (AID) is 
seeking ways to increase this percentage to 
90 to 95 percent—a step which, incidentally, 
considerably reduces the balance-of-pay- 
ments strain of aid on the U.S. economy. 

It is a true mark of its importance that 
foreign aid has so consistently been sup- 
ported in principle for 15 years by the 
American people, through both political par- 
ties, three Administrations, eight Congresses 
and countless organizations representing 
business, labor, churches, and civic groups. 


FOREIGN AID IN CRISIS 


This year, however, it is apparent that 
support of the principles of foreign aid is 
not enough. Criticisms of foreign aid in 
practice—how programs are conceived and 
carried out—have been building up over the 
years to a point where they now threaten to 
place the entire program in serious jeopardy. 
As the report of the Clay Committee so well 
put it: 

“There has been a feeling that we are 
trying to do too much for too many too 
soon, that we are overextended in resources 
and undercompensated in results, and that 
no end of foreign aid is either in sight or in 
mind.” 


Even this succinct summary only hints at 
the misgivings about the program shared by 
the businessmen who are affected by it, the 
taxpayers who finance it, the legislators who 
vote on it. In fact, the misgivings are 
shared by many of the officials who admin- 
ister it. Never before have its goals, methods 
and worth been so seriously and simulta- 
neously challenged. President Kennedy 
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recognized this challenge when he commis- 
sioned the Clay Committee as a board of 
public inquiry to determine whether foreign 
aid— 


(1) “is contributing materially to the se- 
curity of the United States,” and (2) “is di- 
rected to and attainable goals.” 

A major and frequent criticism of the for- 
eign aid program, of course, is the cost. The 
American people have invested $100 billion 
in foreign aid of one kind or another since 
the end of World War II. 

Public concern over the fiscal affairs of this 
country—the annual deficits, the mounting 
national debt, the drain of dollars and gold 
caused by an unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments situation—is unquestionably an im- 
portant element in the controversy. 

But to put the troubles of foreign aid 
entirely on the amount of money involved is 
both an oversimplification and misleading. 
It is not only the amount of money, but 
the results of the expenditures that are at 
issue. 

To people reared in a market-type econ- 
omy, the question, “Are we getting our 
money’s worth?” is important. 

The debate is over not only “How much 
foreign aid?” but “What kind of foreign 
aid?” and “To whom?” 


SOME ANSWERS TO THE PROBLEMS 


Answers to the problems of foreign aid 
will not come easily, nor will they solve 
overnight either the program’s inherent 
shortcomings or its inability to meet un- 
reasonable demands upon it for quick, 
demonstrable payoffs. Nevertheless, a num- 
ber of recent, responsible reappraisals of 
foreign aid at least point the way toward 
some practical, constructive action. 

Here is a chart prepared by the chamber 
in an effort to map out as clearly as possible 
the policy directions indicated by this emerg- 
ing consensus. Down the lefthand column 
we have listed the major parts of the aid 
program—all the way from its basic policy 
guidelines through such features as eco- 
nomic development, private participation in- 
centives, the Alliance for Progress, multi- 
lateral aid, military aid and supporting 
assistance, to contingencies and budget 
account transfers. 

Across the top we have delineated, first, 
the provisions of the present law relating 
to the categories in the lefthand column. 
The successive columns summarize the 
recommended improvements in each category 
which have been proposed this year by: 
the National Chamber in its March 15 Policy 
Statement on Foreign Aid; the Clay Com- 
mittee; other responsible interested groups, 
such as the Commerce Department's busi- 
nessman’s Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress (COMAP), the Business Council for 
International Understanding (BCIU), the 
International Economic Policy Association, 
numerous Congressional subcommittees 
study teams, and individual members, and 
finally, by the President in his message to 
Congress of April 2. 

In the next column, we have compared 
with these recommendations the actual 
amendments to the present law which have 
been submitted by the administration—in 
other words, the provisions of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1963, H.R. 5490, which is 
now before this committee. 

A careful comparison of present law, sug- 
gested improvements, and the administra- 
tion’s proposed amendments is the very 
least exercise necessary to any meaningful 
evaluation of the current foreign aid pro- 


The chamber’s evaluation (found in the 
last two columns)—including a second look 
at our own aid statement earlier this 
discloses what we in the chamber have now 
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come to call the aid gap—between program 
and performance. Thus, in the next-to-last 
column, we have attempted to summarize 
the most obvious shortcomings of the pres- 
ent foreign aid program, as seen by its re- 
sponsible critics. 

If the identification of the program's most 
serious gaps is to be of any constructive use, 
it must be followed by positive corrective 
action. This we have tried to suggest in the 
final and most important column in the 
chart, headed What's Needed.” 

Just as the “What’s Needed” column is 
meaningless without the seven columns pre- 
ceding it, so it could be regarded as presump- 
tuous without a word of explanation about 
how it was derived and by whom. 

For more than a decade, the National 
Chamber has reflected faithfully the views 
on foreign aid held by its vast membership. 
We have consistently supported the prin- 
ciples of foreign aid, testified for or against 
specific administration legislative proposals, 
and favored substantial savings in proposed 
foreign aid budgets. This year we specifi- 
cally recommend positive, concrete new 
measures, developed with the assistance of 
over 300 leading U.S. businessmen and 
based upon policies approved by our mem- 
bership. 

Starting with our foreign policy commit- 
tee and its own subcommittee on foreign 
aid, the chamber recommendations before 
you were shaped and refined by a joint 
subcommittee on foreign aid, made up of 
representatives of five of our standing com- 
mittees (foreign policy, foreign commerce, 
national defense, finance, and government 
operations and expenditures). The product 
of this exercise then went to the chamber’s 
board of directors, and finally to our new 
special advisory committee on foreign aid 
drawn from executives and representatives 
of companies affected by foreign aid one way 
oranother. Through our staff, we researched 
all available information and opinion, held 
extensive and candid discussions with for- 
eign aid specialists in Government, Congress, 
and the academic community, including a 
conference of our joint subcommittee with 
General Clay. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that the commit- 
tee is more concerned with concrete recom- 
mendations than with the history of how we 
arrived at them, so I shall return to “What’s 
Needed.” 

PURSE STRINGS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


I should like at this point to call the 
committee's attention to the comparative 
budget analysis included as part of this 
statement, which shows the chamber's spe- 
cific appropriations recommendations for 
each major budget item in the aid program. 

You will note that we urge both specific 
reductions in the administration's revised 
requests, and specific support for a number 
of economic and social development pro- 
grams. The recommended cuts are as fol- 
lows: development loans, $160 million; devel- 
opment grants, $57 million; Alliance for 
Progress, $250 million; supporting assistance, 
$135 million; contingency fund, $100 million; 
military assistance, $205 million. Our total 
recommended reduction is $913,075,000. 

It should be noted that of our recom- 
mended $913 million reduction in the last 
official administration figure of $4.5 billion, 
we suggest paring one-half from military 
aid, supporting assistance, and the con- 
tingency fund. Most of the remainder would 
be withheld from the Alliance for Progress 
until it is reorganized along lines suggested 
in the “What’s needed” column of the cham- 
ber aid chart. 

The programs for which we recommend 
full b support are: International 
organizations and programs, $136 million; In- 
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ter-American Development Bank and Social 
Progress Trust Fund, 6200 million; surveys 
of investment opportunities, $1.5 million 
(which item has now been dropped from the 
administration’s revised requests); The In- 
ternational Development Association, $61.7 
million; American schools and hospitals 
abroad, $22 million; assistance to Cuban 
refugees, $70 million. 

I also want to call your attention to the 
attached explanation of the reasons for each 
cut. (This document is based on the ad- 
ministratlon's original requests, before they 
were revised downward by $420 million. How- 
ever, the reasons for the recommended re- 
ductions remain the same.) We also explain 
our reasons for supporting the administra- 
tion requests we approve in full. 

The net effect of these proposals is na- 
tional chamber support for a $3.6 billion au- 
thorization. This is within half a billion dol- 
lars of the amount General Clay has said the 
administration could live with. 

To summarize, the national chamber aims 
at three specific objectives: 

1. A return of foreign aid programs to the 
sound principles of long-range economic de- 
velopment laid out in 1961 in the Act for In- 
ternational Development and in the Foreign 
Assistance Act. 

2. To develop the means for a vastly stepped 
up inflow of private capital, know-how, and 
initiative into the aid program. Our own aid 
planners tell us that such inflow is impera- 
tive if foreign aid is ever to reach its foreign 
policy goals. 

3. The curtailment of appropriations in 
the increasing magnitudes requested by 
the administration, pending more demon- 
strable moves toward long-range economic 
development programs and greater private 
en participation. 

Next, I would like to discuss some of the 
highlights of the What's needed” column 
of our chart. 

WHAT'S NEEDED 


You will note that the specific recom- 
mendations in the “What’s needed” column 
are of three types. One calls for specific 
amendments to certain sections of the basic 
act. Another asks for a more precise ex- 
pression of congressional intent—which can 
be done through language in the preamble, 
in the appropriations bill, in committee re- 
ports, or in some cases as part of the legis- 
lative history in debate on the floor. Finally, 
we urge the President and the administra- 
tors of the aid program to take additional 
positive action through Executive orders, 
regulations, and directives which require no 
additional congressional authorization. 
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Let me say a word about our view that the 
purposes, objectives, and priorities of the aid 
program require much more precise defini- 
tion. We are aware that AID Director Bell 
already has taken several steps in the right 
direction. The Agency’s presentation to this 
committee is one of the best we have seen. 
We also are aware that AID is preparing a 
still more detailed interpretation of its basic 
policy guidelines and criteria to serve as an 
operations manual in the field as well as at 
headquarters. We applaud the Agency’s new 
efforts along these lines. 

But this committee is aware that these are 
not the first in a long line of sincerely moti- 
vated assurances that measures to promote 
sounder long-range economic development 
and greater private enterprise participation 
are forthcoming. The new administration 
and Congress said the same thing clearly and 
convincingly in 1961 in the Act for Inter- 
national Development. As the “Aid gap” 
column shows, however, progress still is far 
from staisfactory. We therefore urge action 
by Congress to bind AID to its most recent 
promises. This could be done through legis- 
lative history, reports to Congress and the 
public, or appropriations bill controls, or by 
amendment to the basic act. 

For example, the chamber urges specific 
amendments to the policy section of the law 
(sec. 102) to make more certain that eco- 
nomic aid funds are not used, as they have 
been in the past, for bailout aid for sup- 

financial or military crises. This is a 
kind of aid which, once begun, has been 
virtually impossible to stop. There is no 
better example than bailout aid to demon- 
strate the program’s own violation of its 
stated objectives of long-range planning 
assistance. 

We acknowledge the need for flexibility in 
administering the program. We do not pro- 
pose to repeal the limited authority con- 
tained in section 610 to transfer up to 10 
percent of the money in any aid fund to 
another aid fund, nor the authority under 
section 645 to consolidate unexpended bal- 
ances. We do propose that this flexibility 
be restricted to funds authorized for non- 
economic aid purposes, and that no funds 
for economic development—whether fi- 
nanced from the development loan fund, 
development grant fund, or the economic 
funds under the Alliance for Pr 
used for other than economic development 
purposes, We further urge that when trans- 
fers and consolidations are made under sec- 
tions 610 and 645, the funds be used for 
purposes for which they were authorized. 

To encourage long-range economic devel- 
opment planning, we propose that economic 
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aid be directed much more specifically to 
sound host-country programs, and less to- 
ward one-shot projects designed for their 
political or “showcase” prestige effort. We 
further urge that economic aid be spent pri- 
marily for those programs which place new 
emphasis on the use and development of the 
private sectors of the host-country econo- 
mies, including both domestic and foreign 
private enterprise. We favor much greater 
selectivity in choosing from among the 
countless requests for aid which pour in 
from over 100 countries. We believe those 
who show the most progress should receive 
priority. 

To stimulate self-help reforms, we pro- 
pose that economic aid be made contingent 
on progress reports from the aid-recipient 
countries. 

To promote vitally important private par- 
ticipation, we propose amendments and ad- 
ministrative steps to improve existing 
incentives. 

To revitalize the Alliance for Progress, we 
propose legislation to establish an OECD-type 
institution to act as a central forum and 
clearinghouse for sound coordination of 
economic policies among the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations—coordination which is essen- 
tial to the success of the Alliance. 

We propose steps to increase the use of 
multilateral aid, not as a substitute for bi- 
lateral aid but as a supplement to it, which 
in numerous instances is more capable of 
ae sensible conditions than bilateral 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I request 
that the attachments to this statement be 
made a part of the official record of your 
hearings, 

Thank you. 


CHAMBER POLICY ON MUTUAL SECURITY 


The chamber supports foreign economic 
and military assistance as instruments of 
U.S. foreign policy to strengthen the security 
of the United States and other nations of 
the free world through responsible political 
freedom, social progress, and individual en- 
deavor. 

In implementing these programs, particu- 
lar emphasis must be placed on the role of 
private enterprise in economic development. 
To achieve long-term U.S. foreign policy ob- 
jectives in each area and country, and to 
engender widespread understanding and 
support, the concept, scope, and adminis- 
tration of foreign assistance programs must 
be continually reviewed and improved. 
Other free world nations should share in- 
creasingly in bearing these responsibilities. 


Comparison of budget requests and recommendations for the foreign aid program 


[In thousands of dollars) 
Revised | Cham- | Initial | Con- | Cham- | Admin- Revised | Cham- | Initial | Con- | Cham- | Admin- 
adminis- ber admin- | gres- ber istra- adminis- ber admin- ber a 
tration | recom- | istra- | sional | recom- tion tration | recom- | istra- | sional | recom- tion 
Activity request, | menda-| tion appro- menda- | request, Activity request, | menda- | tion appro- | menda- | request, 
fiscal tion. Tue p 80 tion fiscal fiscal tion, request, 9 bo fiscal 
| ee | see | oe ee | me ee | et 55 
year year ear year 1963 
1 1964 1963 1963 1964 1964 1063 ya 
Development loans 11,060,000| 900, 000/1, 248,000) 975, 000| 900, 000 1, 250,900 || Contingency fund 400, 000 400, 000 
Development grants 1257, 000 200, 000 275, 000 225, 000 000 || Military assistance 11, 405, 000 1, 200, 0001, 480; 0001, 325, 000/1, 350, 000 1, 500; 000 
American schools and hos- Administrative expenses, 
L 20,000)! :20 000 en , . 57, 250 50, 000 57, 250 49, 500% 50,000) 55,000 
Investment guarantees . ie expenses, 
Surveys of investment 3,025 2, 700 3, 025 2, 700 3, 000) 3,100 
jae ore Sia Sh ANEA 
nce for Progress 2, 000 2, 000) 2, 2.8000 2, 800 


Social progress trust fund- 


International Organiza- 19g osol 136,080 181, 250] 148, 900| 148,900] 148 900 . | 4 505, 32513, 013, 25014, 015.02518, 028, 00013 1 
ions and programs gram - „ „01, „ „ „ „ 
Supporting assistance -___- 435, 000 300,000} 397, 500 395,000] 400,000} 481, 500 mee $ i : i 


1 Additional reductions in these activities subsequently suggested by General Clay would further lower total by 5200, 000, 000 to 8500, 000, 000 
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U.S. chamber comparative analysis of aid 


Present law (Foreign 


Assistance Ohamber recommenda 
Act of 1961, as amended) 


(Mar. 15, 1963) 


Olay Committee recommendations 


Other recommendations ! 
(Mar. 20, 1963) 


Clearly delineate program objec- 


1 Sec. 102 authorizes aid to less- Tighten and ee Direct aid to we 
tives and priorities relative to i heres of U.S. 8 poloz goals ( Comana; ly 
U.S. foreign policy. Identify | Condition aid on achievement of pas selectivity (IEPA, 2 
specific aid poses AN Representati 


reasons; determine kind and basis okt Senator MANSFIELD). Spell out 
conditions (Representative 

greater burden sharing e Define e 
| phasizo ren 5 652510 U.S. representa- | establish clear-cut bis 


burd 
— . . tions and OECD Development | standards, balance 9 
Assistance Committee; urge allies | and private investment capital 
to apply softer terms, 8 MEADER). Stress 
en sharing tor 
MANSFIELD, Eeorsamanive Mon- 

AGAN). 


Emp) —— 
Develo ment ‘Assistance Commit- 


et loans should a 


increasing! 
prohibited — 5 
nse for other than stated pur poses. 
Speed shift from grants to loans. 


Economie development Sec. 201 authorizes dollar loans 


Establish harder terms for de- Channel increasing percentage 
velopment loans in some coun- | of development loans through pri- 
tries. Shift aid 3 — — and | vate enterprise; establish separate 


ge > oan dura- | fund for Government loans for 
F „„ 

co) 0 con- m 
tribute. et 


5 — cti — e Gn 211 
uctive ca es, Sec. 
authorizes grants and technical 
assistance, emphasizes develop- 
ment of human resources, 


im 
should evolve into long: de- 
velopment plans (Senator Hun- 
zarar) 

Stimulate private-sector incen- Emphasize private invest- 
tives. Refuse aid to Government- | ment (Comap, _ Representative 
owned industrial and commercial | MEADER). PS 
enterprises which compete with | ventures between Unite 
existing private endeavors. and local private enterprise (Sena- 

tor HUMPHREY). Grant U.S. in- 
vestment tax credit (Comap, Rep- 
resentative MEADER). Allow tax 


Private participation in- P epig nt positive host-count: 
centives, anning for private investment, 


—.— E 


tives for private par- 
ticipation. Employ any oe for 
dol loans to U.S. firms, 


terprise icipation, requires 
President to d find and draw 


velopment op rtunities; (2). ac- 
celerate ation of te i com- 


courage U.S. private production 
investment abroad. 


Bo private or 8 
participation, 


private pro; ap- 
1 by N Sona 


blish new office of 


Priva’ 
vestment in 5 — countries, 
Bi 


Investment guarantees: Sec. 221 
authorizes guarantees of wholly 
owned U. 8. investment against 
risks of war 8 


e 
ee oy acts of risk guar- 


tees against any risks other than 
v. S. management fraud or mis- crease guaran nator 
conduct. . 224 authorizes sim- HUMPHREY). Sup} multi- 


ilar tees of U.S. investment lateral guarantee treaties (IEPA). 
ip pilo t housing projects in Latin 
merica. 


Investment surveys: Sec. 231 
authorizes up to 50 percent U.S. 
Government financing of surveys 
of investment opportunities. 

Hickenlooper amendment: Sec, 
620 requires suspension of aid to 
any country which nationalizes, 
expropriates, scizes, or imposes 
restrictions ofsimilar eff t on any 
U.S. majority-owned investment 
without ys renee steps to com- 
pensate within 6 months. 


Sapport Hickenlooper amend- Encourage compensation for na- 
ment, tionalization by host 6 
(Comap z). Emp 
sional Zipper of irinna: 
tory measures; cut aid if host 
33 obligations not met 
py, end ot 8 reduce time re 
uiremen compensatory ste 
rom 6 to 3 months, authorize U, 
Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission to evaluate expropriated 
property (IEPA). aan 
expr tion losses through re- 
ductions in prior-approved aid 
loans (Senator HUMPHREY). 


Foreign curren 


Expand Cooley fund loans. 
9 5 1 of 8 “owned. for- 


afilia reign 
firms angles rec U.S. agricul- 
tural exports. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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program and recommended improvements 
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President's message (Apr. 2, 1963) 


tity and stricter standard 9 


5 aes 
— — 


Emphasize economic develop- 
ment n through loans. 
Apply stricter loan terms. In- 

lending in countries which 


pi 
large 5 of a — 
pas sir ncourage land- gran 
and ot her university relationships 
with aid programs. 


Place initiative on increased 
re for private investment and 
al resources in 


ve ts and reinvestments in 
developing countries. 


Amend investment guarantee 


previsions to enlarge and clarify 


Emphasize investment surveys. 


Emphasize Cooley fund loans. 


Administration amendments 
(Foreign Assistance Act of 1963) 


Amends sec. 631 to authorize 
President to select U.S. citizen to 


serve as of OECD's De- 
velopment Committee, 
sec. 635 to provide = 

ment of reim ind: 
to institutions 

0 
p 

Pro; to amend Internal 


Amends sec. 221 to relax 8 
cent ownership m by de- 


restriction 
. 
any 
shares, less 


ofoutstan in t - 
Aen risks; in- 
creases volume of guarantees 
against risks, triples 


Does not cover minority ven- 
tures, 


Authority to make Cooley fund 
loans too restricted. 


The aid gap (between program What’s needed 


and performance) 


definitive statement by 
3 — riorities b. 
commit 


sto see. 102 to (1) en state intent of 
that economic development funds be prohibited = 

moe budgetary, balance of {payment 
— military and ol purposes, not essential long- 
nomie development of recipient countries; and (2) 
further State intent of C tha em aid re- 


bie he rat yot 


ties inadeq! ly defined. 
ous types of aid not clearly identi- 
fied. — de- 


untries on self-help and reform 
ved, be 


Funds subject to 
for nondevelopmental pi x 
Loan repayment terms too loose. 
Shift from grants to loans too slow. 


opment aid to any project to be programed in host country 
ment plan specifically providing for appropriate par- 
of W ee enterprise. 


provisions of secs. 451. 910. 14, and 645. 
Amendment to sec, 201 to fix range ot development loan terms. 
Executive regulation to require > gee an aga of development 
loan before approving a pee grant 


Support for administration amendment to sec. 231 to author- 
ize appointment of U.S. Chairman of OE CD's Development 
Fail to provide: sdecuate posi- | "Coordinated Jott roplémotations by U.S. G tand 
to posi- represen: y . Governmen: 
tive piot, red to, and protection | U.S. business to recipient nations, clearly stating necessity 
of climate for, local foreign private | and practi of incl measures to stimulate private 
initiative. enterprise participation in economic development plans. 
Remoy legal ban on AID finan oe privato projects 
for which other free world financing is 


ay: 
ich waive U.S. tar — on earn- 
xecuti pican kyra mie us aot phone tory suthorit 
ive n to req use 9 u authority 
— make 8 loans to selected U.S. firms investing abroad 
in projects which AID determines as necessary to sound eco- 

nomie eee in host country. 
tion to require use of statutory authorit 

gubeontract t-fi 


“spar 
on whi 


vernment-financed oversea projects to 2 


Resolution of Government attitude toward U.S. private 
Productive investment abroad, and substantial Government 
encouragement and protection of such investment. 


Do not cover decisive risk of riot Consideration of amendments to broaden investment guar- 
and civil strife. Do not cover | antee coverage. 3 ol commerce is studying amend- 
U.S. joint or minority invest- | ments uy sec. 221 to e; tees to cover 
ments o * busi- Risks of riots and —1 vil . pea 
ness by Government. uthority hig 8. Seager or — ema ions 
to cover co risks y ter “nvestinent and reinves- 

unused, too limited as to 
3 coverage of equity and may eee capital loans, 
83 reinvestment 


in expansion and modernization, 


Funds originally requested 


Amendment to sec. 231 to restore original budget request, 
dropped from Tevised budget. CORDA 


Consideration of amendment to sec. 620 to extend protection 
to U.S. — E joint ventures. 


mendments to Public Law 480 to increase to 50 percent the 
——— to — — — 8 proceeds to U. S. affiliates 
abroad, and to authorize local currency loans to foreign firms 
which expand markets for U.S. industrial (as well as agricul- 
tural) exports, 
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U.S. chamber comparative analysis of aid program 


Present law Chamber recommendations Clay Committee recommendations 


Assistance 


Act of 1961, as amended) 


Alliance for Progress Sec. 251 and Latin 


mic progress. 
Directs aid to human as well as 
economice resources. 


Sec. y authorizes grants 
authorizes U.S.-owned 


Military ad Sec. 503 
to any 
national tion to strength- 
en U.S. security and promote 
world peace. 


Sec, 401 — eg aid to friend- 
ly 3 and — pat hel 
prom: economic or 
stability. 

Sec, 451 authorizes al fund 
for any economic aid in U.S, na- 
tional interest. Sec. 614 author- 
izes special funds for any aid im- 
tee ta to U.S. security, without 
0 arn 11 of bed law 

exce evelopment len re- 
quirements; 


Sec. 610 authorizes transfer or 
consolidation of 10 percent of 
various funds 8 5 
ment Loan Fund). Sec. 645 au- 


Budget account transfers 


1 Recommendations of Commerce Committee for the Alliance for Progress (Comap), 


Econ 


(Mar, 15, 1963) 


aid, 

and licies 

institutions similar to 
stainable bjectives. a En 

o courage 

emg Bo more favorable atmos- 


business, Sup- 
port Develop- 


trade, 


private 
tt Bank and sod progress 
meni an 
trust fund loans for development 
— 2 Private as well as public 
proje 


Emphasize multilateral aid, 
making full use of private inter- 
national consortia, intensive 
study of onma of countries 
dependent on single commodities. 


Phase out milii aid; pare to 


minimum y 
ularly in Western Euro Press 
efforts to persuade NA Ò coun- 
8 accept larger responsi- 


Substantially reduce support- 
ing assistance for — and 
wages for local military forces, 


these funds in line with 


Cut 
establishment of specific funds for 
various aid purposes. 


Prohibit use of various aid fands 


„ oy r than those 
for each. 


(Mar, 20, 1963) 


Condition continued aid on 


t. 
Insist on recipient country bearin 
costs, Sy . 


Shift ai y to 
D GE. g. 
International Development Asso- 
ciation). 


Cut military aid 1 
over next 3 years, limit to in 
‘small arms) 


wit! mmunist 

bor friendly to United er 
supporting economic 

sharply over 3-year period. 


Bapport ample contingency 


mt of roral 5 (Sena- 


55 

su) of vol 
aid east, support, of vol ccd 
PHREY). 


on economic self- 
poled cena MANSFIELD). 


Shift to economic devel ent 
aid (Senator MANSFIELD), Elim. 
inate in some countries (Repre- 
sentative MONAGAN). 


Prohibits transfers —— new 
special development loan fund 
for private —— (IEPA), 


wan 88 comments of Comap members David Rockefeller, Henry Wriston, and 


omic Policy Association (IEPA), Business Council for Inter- 


ternational 
national Understanding (BCIU), and various Members of Congress. 


Recommended changes in the fiscal 1964 budget 
[In thousands of dollars} 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE—MILITARY 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT—Con. 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE—MILITARY—continued 


Mili! OUI E E E E TO EEEE EEE E 1, 480, 000 280,000 || Development loans—revolving fund—Continued 
8. mili assistance for equipment and facilities much of the peny. in the fund is not — used appro- 
to Western European and other nations is being cut a The fund should not get as much this year as 
back. The cutbacks can be accelerated to provide con- the $975,000,000 it got last year. 
siderable savings. sav! can come from end- Alliance for Pro Ogres E b 700, 000 300, 000 
ing the practice of propping up showcase military forces The Alliance for Progress is too 13 to meet its 
of some coun! dition, other industrial nations, goals. Aid, trade, and financial cies need to be 
in wealth, — help bear more of the cost coordinated throughout the N as the Organi- 
of this mili zation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
Supporting assistance H 397, 000 97, 000 strives to do for its members. Programs of the Alliance 
As military assistance is cut back, supporting assist- need to be reexamined and made more consistent with 
ance for such t as food and wages for the personnel what is possible to accomplish. Also the Latin 
ean also be similarly reduced. American nations should be encouraged to create a much 
Deven} ment 1111 275, 000 75, 000 more favorable atmosphere for private business. Until 
rants (or gifts) of money are charity which even steps are taken toward these ends no more than 
the recipients as a rule don’t want. They prefer loans, $400,000,000 can be put to use. 
— gt this country, but the shift from grants to loans Administrative @xpenses—AID. -..-... 525 ---- 3 a 57, 250 7, 250 
5 A ee S $7,750,000 more for administrative 
e EA ere iai 400, 000 200, 000 though the chamber is recommending con- 
— is re oe money for emergencies sik rable 3 in the AID pr it believes a $500,000 
not otherwise provi A recent example was aid increase can be justified ‘ent of _ need for more 
for ceuen earthquake vici victims. Bower, Bay talented and ox ex] erie fost So a $7,250,000 cut 
shou enough s purpose. ic con- recommende: sta 
eee authority should be re — = further Administrative expenses—State Department 3,025 325 
hi 3 ‘This recommendation . — id bold fan ae atlast year’s 
Developm nent ieane=keediving lls ein Tans gs wee E 1, 248, 000 348, 000 expenditures in view of no compelling justification for 
he fund was set up by Congress for — 8 an increase 
and programs in un wpe ne sa ina tries to build up Ponco e f ⁵ß— 8 108, 000 8, 000 
iar pe pepe such as 8 mines, farms, roads, STS > = 2 — h —.— 8 seo ba 5 
an rts, and to teach men and women n Bu in is hav: y getting e: 
In ane cases, however, mone: roin the fund has been specialists of the Ends it needs. So it is doubtful sat 


rop up 
shaky currencies, 

yments crises. Although develo opns loans — 
oriphvally authorized by Congress are highly desirable, 


it could efficiently assimilate a 100-percent increase 
aes in its 2nd year. In view of its growth difficulties, 
the Corps should be held to about 90 percent of its 
request. 


1963 
and recommended improvements—Continued 
r Apr. 2, 1963; Administration amendments 
President’s message (Apr. 2, 1963) 22 1 ee 
ncentrate port on Amends act to authorize sub- 
tries adhering 682 les estab- | sequent use of unappropriated 
lished in Charter of ta del | funds. Amends Latin American 
; precisely indicate required 2 Act to increase Al- 
local policy ch , reforms, and funds. 
other self-help measures. Encour- 
age e in ion. ‘ 


Amends act to reduce multi- 
lateral aid, 


Selectively supplement U.S. 
88 — international ler lend- 
in conjunction 

. contributions from 
tom other industrialized nations, 


Emphasize economic rather than 


military aid, review both size and 
apor of local military forces 
which receive U.S. aid; but antici- 
pate need for new and expanded 
military aid. 


e Ey 


Amends act to increase support- 
ing assistance, 


co ney fund. Amends sec. 451 to increase con- 
Increase contingency K 


Amends sec. 645 to authorize 
continued consolidation of un- 
Seed balances with other 
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The aid tween 
— 


— — coordination, 8 


Present U.S. Government par- 
vate inter- 
limited, 


natlonal consortia foo 


Still overemphasized; not ade- 
quately geared to recipient nations 
known capabilities in global de- 
fense strategy. 


verused for questionable sup- 
eae for military forces, 


Excessive commitment of funds 
for unidentified aid in unforeseen 
circumstances. 


Permits funds to be used for 
other than intended purposes. 
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What’s needed 


New legislation to establish Organization for Western Hemi- 

te | sphere Ec Economic Cooperation and Development to € to coordinate 
23 heb rego monetary faye of member nati 

determination by administration of attainable ob- 


Support fo for Inter-American Development Bank. 

Opposition es administration amendments to increase Alli- 

m2 ee until substantive improvements in program are 
ac 


Administration encouragement and protection of joint ven- 
tures by international consortia recommended b; a 8 
istrator as necessary to host 8 Sogiom 8 

e more age Pot s 
Develo; t Assistance Commi — 


— of proposals to stabilize international commodity 
ey 1 NATO countries to accept 


additional gegen ered 
Support for administration amendment to reduce funds, 
plus substantial further reductions, 


Opposition to administration amendment to increase fund. 


Amendment to sec. 5) Grate 8 fund g limit 
to emergencies not peoria 
Amendment to sec, 


Opposition to administration amendment to increase fund, 


8 to secs. 610 and 645 to prohibit use of of ee 
aid funds for purposes other than those specified for each 

Opposition to administration amendment to sec, 645 to 
authorize continued consolidation of unexpended balances 
with other funds, 


Specific budget requests for which chamber support is approved 


[In thousands of dollars} 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE—ECONOMIC 


on 2 
counts: @) the the chamber believes multilateral foreign aid, to which 


faeces ugh 
bor sang emma and emphasized as a 

nas to os aarp one; (2) the 13 programs ced 

under this accoun: e en UCTE eee tments which the U.S. 


taes its size, or 80 percent of the total cost. 4. Tus loans are used A 
help establish private credit institutions and other private enter- 
—.— The chamber also supports the administration’s — for 
Aer garg regular subscription to the Inter-American Develop- 
men 
„ ol investment opportunities 
chamber endorses the administration’s request for $1,500,000 to 
help finance feasibility surveys of potential areas for U. 8. private 
ped countries as vital to much- — 
private business participation in the aid program. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT—Continued 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE—ECONOMIC—continued 


and fiospitals abroad 


ding insti- 
ocal currency loans to nations in need of 


e chamber supports the full White House revised request 8 
$20,000,000 for American schools and hospitals abroad as necessary 
vide U.S. citizens serving overseas with needed ‘educational a 55 


ealth facilities, and—to the extent American hospital 


provided local foreign nationals—as worthy humanitarian projects 
which benefit the U.S. — abroad. 


Hospitals abroad 


(local currency) 
The chamber supports rts the full White House 
for the American-sponsored children’s hospital in 


—ü— —ä—6 SENE A 2,000 


uest of 
oland, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Assistance to refugees in the United States 


70, 000 


The chamber supports the administration’s full request of 
5 for this necessary humanitarian program for Cuban 


relugecs, 


NATIONAL SECURITY AND MAN- 
POWER RESOURCES 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. MILLER of California. 
Speaker, President Kennedy in his budg- 


Mr, 


et message to the Congress has recom- 
mended a program to meet national 
goals that depends more heavily for its 
fulfillment on scientific research and de- 
velopment than any set of recommenda- 
tions ever placed before this body. 
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To maintain a vigorous posture of 
military security, to sustain space ex- 
ploration second to none, to stimulate 
domestic economic growth, to continue 
strides in medical advancement, to meet 
the problems of a highly urbanized so- 
ciety—for all these purposes we look 
more than ever before to the fruits of 
scientific discovery and their prompt 
conversion to technology. 

Research and development appropria- 
tions proposed by the President amount 
to 15 percent of the total budget.. These 
funds reflect a substantial increase since 
launching of the first sputnik dramat- 
ically revealed how intimately our Na- 
tion’s leadership in the world would 
depend on a leadership in science and 
engineering. 

We all know, however, that strength 
of our Nation’s research and develop- 
ment is not simply a product of increased 
expenditures. Limitations on skilled 
manpower could throttle our effort even 
more critically than a limitation on 
budget. For the first time in our history, 
we may be confronted with a plurality of 
goals that may well outstrip our supply 
of scientists and engineers, 

The appetite of today’s technology for 
high-level technical manpower is tre- 
mendous, The space program furnishes 
one clear example of the increased 
sophistication in systems development; 
the interplay required between different 
scientific disciplines; the unprecedented 
demands for reliability. But civilian 
technology requires similar skills in im- 
provement of our domestic transporta- 
tion and communications systems, in 
keeping one technological step ahead of 
our competitors in world consumer and 
industrial markets. 

In a sense, we stand at a crossroads. 
We have elected a number of national 
goals that require world technological 
leadership. Growth and diversity in re- 
search and development effort must be 
sustained. Yet the slack in the technical 
manpower system has been almost fully 
absorbed in our recent rapid expansion. 

The dramatic explosion of scientific 
effort was made possible by a remark- 
able influx of gifted people in research 
and development functions from other 
occupations, by increased production of 
scientists and engineers through legisla- 
tion which assisted World War II and 
Korean veterans to complete studies. 

Only a few more people can be appro- 
priately drawn away from nonresearch 
and development activities, or effectively 
accommodated in professional ranks 
without additional training. Moreover, 
considering the long leadtime for train- 
ing, the new supply of scientists and 
engineers for the rest of this decade is 
already in college and thus fixed by cur- 
rent enrollments; and for the next dec- 
ade these people are already in junior 
or senior high school. Growth and 
strength of our research and develop- 
ment effort will thus be critically limited 
by productive capacity of our educational 
system, and by utilization of those al- 
ready engaged in research and develop- 
ment. 
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Long-term planning thus becomes es- 
sential because we cannot accept the 
consequences of a random development 
of our manpower resources to meet pres- 
ent goals. Moreover, the future is diffi- 
cult to foresee, and we must be prepared 
to meet the unexpected—to exploit new 
scientific opportunities as swiftly in the 
future as we have in the past in atomic 
energy and in space. 

The Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics has felt a mounting concern for 
future manpower requirements, espe- 
cially in terms of the constantly higher 
training required of all our technical per- 
sonnel. Our concern is not unique. 

The President, about a year ago—tak- 
ing note of published reports on deliber- 
ate measures by the Soviet Union to de- 
velop its technical manpower—requested 
his Science Advisory Committee to take a 
careful look at this problem. With re- 
lease by the White House of the first in 
a series of reports on manpower, I asked 
Dr. Jerome Wiesner, the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology, to 
comment on specific problem areas, and 
on programs aimed at their solution. 
My letter and his reply are submitted 
for the Recor following these remarks. 

The impending shortage and the most 
urgent need for action that Dr. Wiesner 
describes relate to quality, not quantity. 
Fulfillment of our diverse programs to 
which we are already committed may be 
threatened unless strong action is taken 
to increase the output from our gradu- 
ate schools, particularly of more engi- 
neers, mathematicians, and physical sci- 
entists who combine high talent and 
high training. 

For example, in 1950 we turned out 
2,000 Ph. D.’s in these 3 fields; in 1960, we 
graduated 3,000, an increase of 50 per- 
cent. But in 1970 we need a minimum 
of 7,500, an increase in the decade of 150 
percent. For among other sources of 
demand for these graduates are the uni- 
versities themselves; they must accom- 
modate the first wave of the postwar 
baby boom who become college appli- 
cants in 1965. 

I do not like to use the Soviet achieve- 
ments as a yardstick for our own ac- 
tivities, but can we afford to sit back 
while the Soviets already have three 
Ph. D. engineers in their ranks to every 
one of ours, while they train more at an 
even faster rate? 

In this country, only about 4 percent of 
the B.S. graduates in engineering go on 
to a doctorate. Out of a group of 10,000 
citizens of age 30, only about 4 have a 
Ph. D. in engineering. This is far too 
few. The study conducted for the Presi- 
dent suggests that the manpower re- 
quirements of this decade can be met 
only if more students studying science 
and engineering—those already in the 
college pipeline—are encouraged to con- 
tinue on to full-time graduate study. 

The major barrier to such advanced 
study is financial. Faced with a choice 
of a $7,000 starting salary and a very 
much smaller graduate stipend, many 
highly qualified college graduates—espe- 
cially those with family responsibilities 
and those who incurred debts as under- 
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graduates—decide that they cannot af- 
ford graduate education. Others extend 
their study by combining part-time study 
with part-time work, often becoming 
dropouts, 

Another barrier is limited graduate 
facilities and faculty. 

To remedy these problems, following 
recommendations to him by his advisers, 
the President has placed before the Con- 
gress a program of support for graduate 
students and for facilities that empha- 
sizes the number of new starts. 

Both because the Federal Government 
is a major consumer of scientific talent, 
and because the problem is urgent, the 
President proposes a program with Fed- 
eral leadership, but involving a close 
relationship with State and local govern- 
ments, industry, and the universities. 

Fellowship and training grant subven- 
tions are proposed in budgets especially 
of the National Science Foundation, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, and extension and expansion of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

These proposals would represent a de- 
liberate first step whereby the Federal 
Government accepts the Nation’s re- 
sponsibility to assure adequacy of tech- 
nical manpower resources to meet its 
commitments. They could provide more 
and better opportunities for advanced 
training of our able young people so that 
mone need turn away from graduate 
study because of financial need, or be- 
cause training facilities are inadequate 
or too far away. 

The question has often been raised at 
this point whether an increase in the 
graduate student population would serve 
to undermine the quality of a graduate 
education. It is no doubt true that in- 
discriminate expansion of facilities with- 
out regard to available teaching strength, 
geographic location, and area of speciali- 
zation, would very often do more harm 
than good. 

But many outstanding schools would 
greatly appreciate a larger number of 
fellowships which would prevent the loss 
of good graduate students. Many other 
schools which show promise of becom- 
ing centers of excellence are so limited 
in funds that they cannot retain their 
best students for teaching and research 
assignments, or build much-needed lab- 
oratories and classrooms. 

There are probably more untapped 
graduate manpower resources in some 
fields than in others. In the physical 
sciences, the percentage of students go- 
ing on to receive Ph. D. degrees is as 
high as 18 to 20 percent. It may not be 
possible or desirable to increase output 
substantially in fields where such a high 
proportion do attempt graduate work. 

But in other fields such as engineering 
where only 4 percent of those obtaining 
a BS. degree go on to receive a Ph. D. 
it appears certain that a relatively large 
number of well-qualified students could 
be attracted toward graduate study. 

In a recent survey by the Engineers 
Joint Council, 136 responding institu- 
tions that offer graduate engineering 
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curriculum reported 3,160 students are 
now on fellowships, that an additional 
6,420 fellowships could be used if avail- 
able. Only 33 current fellowships are 
unfilled. The normal sources of finan- 
cial assistance for graduate students 
and graduate programs just cannot be 
expected to expand rapidly enough to 
remove this graduate manpower bottle- 
neck. We should listen to the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee when 
it recommends that “an immediate, vig- 
orous national effort to increase graduate 
training in engineering, mathematics, 
and physical sciences” be undertaken. 

It is clear from Dr. Wiesner’s letter 
that this area of graduate study is but 
one deserving attention. There are 
other serious questions regarding need 
for technicians, opportunities for wom- 
en, retraining of those whose skills have 
become obsolete, and the area of man- 
power utilization. 

In a free democratic society, we do not 
assign individuals by decree of a cen- 
tralized manpower board. Rather, we 
try to maximize the opportunities and 
the information about these opportuni- 
ties, so that our young people can exer- 
cise an independent and informed choice. 
But we cannot be nonchalant about this 
issue in the cold war atmosphere that de- 
mands continued U.S. leadership. All 
elements of our society must study and 
act—industry, universities, the Execu- 
tive, and the Congress. 

Because of the serious nature of this 
matter, because of its extreme impor- 
tance to the future welfare of the Na- 
tion, and due to the impact which our 
present action or inaction will have upon 
the lives of coming generations, it is my 
hope and intent to inaugurate a careful 
and comprehensive inquiry into the 
status of scientific manpower. This in- 
quiry will require careful staff prepara- 
tion, which I plan to augment as soon 
thereafter as feasible with committee 
hearings to draw testimony from the 
country’s foremost experts in scientific 
and technical resources. 

The main purpose of the inquiry, 
which the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics will be undertaking pursu- 
ant to its charter from the House, will 
be to identify the problems of sufficient 
scientific manpower and to separate the 
real from the apparent. 

We do not kid ourselves that this will 
be an easy job, and we shall be indebted 
to many others who have inquired into 
some of these difficulties from time to 
time in the past. However, the com- 
pleted task is an urgent one which can 
no longer be delayed. 

FEBRUARY 15, 1963. 

Dr. JEROME B, WIESNER, 

Director, Office of Science and Technology, 
ob oo Office Building, Washington, 
De. 

Dear Dr. Wiesner: For some time those of 
us serving on the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics have felt a mounting concern 
for the future requirements the Nation faces 
with regard to its scientific and technical 
resources, This concern extends not merely 
to adequate research programs and well dis- 
tributed facilities, but even more to that 
most crucial element of our national prog- 
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ress—scientific manpower and the con- 
stantly higher degree of training that it must 
have in these times. 

I am aware, of course, that our concern is 
not unique. The recent report of your own 
Science Advisory Committee to the Presi- 
dent has highlighted some of the growing 
difficulties in the field of scientific and tech- 
nological training. Similar recognition of 
the problem has been evidenced by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the National 
Science Foundation, by industry and by the 
universities. Moreover, this same apprehen- 
sion was in prominent display during this 
committee’s annual conference last month 
with its Science Advisory Panel. 

In my judgment, it is becoming impera- 
tive that the executive and legislative 
branches of the government join hands in 
this matter with an eye toward making the 
Federal effort to bolster research and tech- 
nological training as effective as possible. 
While I think that the Nation in general has 
been doing a commendable job, I doubt if 
it will suffice in the future. The close as- 
sociation this committee has with the na- 
tional space program and our recognition of 
the vast demands which this program alone 
is making upon our scientific resources leads 
me to the conclusion that better and more 
coordinated planning for the development 
of highly trained scientific talent is an abso- 
lute must in the years ahead. And, obvious- 
ly, the needs of the space program are but 
a segment of the whole requirement. 

With this background in mind, I am ad- 
dressing you as Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology, to solicit your aid 
and suggestions in devising methods to pin- 
point specific problem areas and in seek- 
ing avenues for their solution. It may be 
that a broad investigation by this committee 
of future scientific and technological re- 
quirements would be useful—in the course 
of which facts and information might be 
obtained from those in and out of govern- 
ment who are most exposed to the exigen- 
cies of our national scientific and techno- 
logical effort. 

Your thoughts and comments on this mat- 
ter will be most welcome, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Chairman. 


OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1963. 

Hon. GEORGE P, MILLER, 

Chairman, Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Your recent letter on 
problems in scientific manpower, and your 
invitation to pinpoint specific areas desery- 
ing immediate attention are sincerely appre- 
clated. Few other issues relate so critically 
to the successful fulfillment of our na- 
tional aspirations—to the ability of this 
Nation to maintain our national security, to 
stimulate economic growth and to continue 
the march toward a world free of want and 
of war—as does the development of our hu- 
man resources. Many vital commitments 
have already been made which depend upon 
contributions of science and technology. 
Meeting these commitments thus depends 
heavily on an adequate supply of scientists 
and engineers—adequate in both quantity 
and quality. Yet, while the abundance of 
these resources has been the concern of all 
sectors of our technological community, the 
formulation of plans to meet the aggregate 
needs has been the primary responsibility of 
none. It is for this reason that the President 
last year asked for an extensive special study 
of this area, a matter I shall refer to in de- 
tail subsequently. 
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The manyfold demands for technical man- 
power draw on the same pool of talent— 
for defense and space, for innovation of 
civilian products able to compete in a world 
market, for meeting such domestic problems 
as mass tation and environmental 
pollution associated with a rapidly urbanized 
society, for medical advancement, and for 
the effective management of our resources in 
such a way that we can help upgrade the 
way of life of citizens throughout the world 
without downgrading our own. Superposed 
on these requirements is the need for science, 
Mathematics and engineering teachers to 
meet the rapidly growing college enrollment. 
A sharp competition for manpower has re- 
sulted, particularly for the superior individ- 
ual having advanced training. In that com- 
petition, not all sectors of demand have 
succeeded in meeting their needs, and the 
future outlook is not enco g. 

For the first time, we are confronted with 
a plurality of goals that may well outstrip 
our technical manpower resources. 

Most these major goals should not be 
placed on an either-or basis. Thus, we can- 
not, in fact we need not, accept the hazards 
and risks of a random development of our 
manpower resources to meet present goals. 
Moreover, the future is difficult to foresee, 
and we must be prepared to capitalize on the 
unforeseen; we must be prepared to move as 
swiftly to exploit new opportunities as we 
have in space and earlier in atomic energy. 
Because of the long lead time in training, we 
cannot do this unless we have a cadre of 
able, well-trained people. 

The Soviet Union’s response to this same 
challenge is well known. They have em- 
barked on a program to improve their capa- 
bilities by deliberately training very large 
numbers of science-oriented professional and 
semiprofessional personnel. They now grad- 
uate, for example, over twice as many bacca- 
laureates in engineering each year as we. 
Far more significant in my own mind, they 
already have three times as many Ph. D. 
engineers in their manpower pool as we— 
26,000 as compared to our 9,000. The qual- 
ity of these Soviet resources as measured by 
talent and high training leaves no room for 
complacency. 

Faced with the same manpower problem as 
the Soviet Union, how, in a democratic so- 
ciety where each citizen must have a free 
choice of his or her occupation, do we meet 
this challenge? 

About 1 year ago the President requested 
that his Science Advisory Committee take 
stock of our manpower resources and report 
on measures which should be taken within 
and without Government to meet our so- 
ciety’s complex needs. The Committee's first 
report, released last December, is one of a 
series now under preparation, and concen- 
trates on an especially urgent problem of 
impending shortages of engineers, mathe- 
maticians, and physical scientists who com- 
bine high ability and advanced training. 
Based on the Committee’s recommendations 
for action, the President has included in his 
budget for fiscal year 1964 and in legislation 
now before the Congress a far-reaching pro- 
gram specifically focused on meeting this 
shortage. By linking Federal, State, and pri- 
vate efforts, this program would help imme- 
diately increase the number already in col- 
lege—who have made this career choice and 
who are found qualified—to go on to gradu- 
ate training. 

The urgent need for more individuals hav- 
ing advanced training is clear. The variety 
and complexity of fundamentals that under- 
pin scientific research have grown enor- 
mously. Many fields now embrace two or 
more disciplines, and require a thorough 
grounding in each. 

Similarly, engineers are called upon to use 
more sophisticated scientific concepts in the 
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design of military and space systems which, 
in turn, manifest unprecedented demands for 
reliability, and economy. Civilian industry, 
which faces tasks such as the development 
of natural resources and the improvement 
of transport systems, must also advance 
by converting new scientific knowledge to 
technology, and for this purpose requires 
men who can draw upon understanding 
in flelds of management, economics, law, 
behavioral sciences and natural sciences, as 
well as engineering. Research and engineer- 
ing activities, whether pursued in the office, 
classroom, or laboratory, today require train- 
ing well beyond that afforded in the 4-year 
undergraduate curriculum. 

That even 1 year beyond the baccalaureate 
significantly strengthens the individual’s 
capabilities is revealed by the large number 
of students now enrolled in part-time grad- 
uate study. In fact, over half of the graduate 
students in engineering are part time. As 
valuable as this part-time training may be, 
full-time attendance would be much better. 

To keep pace with our national needs, it 
is the Judgment of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee that we should and 
could increase the number of Ph. D.’s each 
year in engineering, mathematics, and physi- 
cal sciences (EMP) to reach 7,500 in 1970, 
the number of master’s or equivalent to 
$0,000. This annual production of 37,500 
advanced degrees by 1970 should be compared 
with 15,000 in 1960, 11,000 in 1950. 

A substantial fraction of these new grad- 
uates, incidentally, must be plowed back into 
the universities for teaching, and soon. The 
first wave of the postwar baby boom is al- 
ready in high school and will move into the 
universities in 1965. Based on census sta- 
tistics, the number of eligible college ap- 
plicants will rise in just 1 year by over 20 
percent. Faculty will be required to teach 
college majors in science, engineering, and 
mathematics. Additional graduates with 

training will be needed for high 
quality teaching in colleges and high schools 
of future citizens who will work in non- 
technical fields, but who must be more liter- 
ate in science if they are to conduct their 
own affairs and perform public duties in- 
telligently. 

At the same time that the college-age pop- 
ulation is growing, a larger fraction are en- 
tering college. We surely do not want to re- 
verse this trend toward wider educational 
opportunity. In view of the time required to 
complete the graduate education necessary 
for , we are dangerously near the 
deadline imposed by the unrelenting ad- 
vance of new college enrollees, It is a little 
startling to realize that an upper limit to 
the 1970 crop of technical Ph. D,’s has al- 
ready been established, since most of these 
are college juniors. 

Parenthetically, the crop for 1980 is also 
probably limited by quality of math and 
science courses being taught today to our 
junior high school students, 

It is my view that the baccalaureate base 
for increased graduate enrollment in engi- 
neering, mathematics, and physical sciences 
is ample to meet PSAC’s 1970 goals. 

In these three fields, roughly 8 percent of 
those with a bachelor’s degree now go on 
to a doctorate. We believe that many more 
are both able and motivated. In fact, in 
physics and chemistry nearly 20 percent 
continue on to receive a doctorate. But in 
engineering, it is only 4 percent; in mathe- 
matics, 8 percent, To the Committee, en- 
hancing our manpower supply is primarily 
a matter of quality, not quantity; not a 
matter of diverting more college students 
to science and engineering, but of providing 
for more students who have chosen this 
career route the opportunity to continue 
their studies. This means, first, sharply 
increasing the fraction of full-time students 
who go on to graduate study in mathematics 
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and engineering; and second, with numer- 
ically increasing enrollments in physics and 
chemistry, assuring continuation of at least 
the same fraction who complete the 
doctorate. 

Assuming that the proposition of bac- 
calaureates in these three fields continues 
unchanged in relation to the total number 
of bachelors degrees (somewhere around 17 
percent), the actual number of graduates 
will approximately double during this dec- 
ade because of increased total enrollments. 
With 3,000 doctorates produced in 1960, a 
potential of 6,000 for 1970 is a minimum 
expectation. However, we have already 
noted that the fraction of engineers and 
mathematicians who now go on to the doc- 
torate is far less than in other fields of 
science, and could be markedly increased 
without any drop in academic standards, 
This explains then, the 7,500 goal for 1970 
rather than 6,000, Neither of these, how- 
ever, will be realized unless significant steps 
are taken immediately to increase the op- 
portunities for the students and the capacity 
of the institutions. 

With regard to students, the major barrier 
to continuation of full-time graduate study 
is financial, Faced with a choice of a start- 
ing salary above $7,000, and a very much 
smaller stipend for graduate study, many 
highly qualified college graduates—especially 
those with family responsibilities and those 
who incurred debts as undergraduates 
decide that they cannot afford graduate edu- 
cation, Others extend their study by 
combining part-time study with part-time 
work, often becoming a dropout. 

Another barrier is inadequate graduate fa- 
cilities. Increasingly, universities will be 
obliged to turn away students because of 
space or faculty limitations. 

In addition, there is very convincing evi- 
dence that some geographical areas produce 
a much greater proportion of doctorates than 
others, In fact, 10 States are producing doc- 
toral graduates at a rate nearly three times 
that of the remaining 40 States. Relatively 
few students are prepared to study more than 
several hundred miles from their homes. It 
would thus appear that we have a special 
problem in terms of meeting an unequal 
geographical distribution of centers of edu- 
cational excellence. 

The present barriers to graduate educa- 
tion—limitations in student support, num- 
ber of faculty, and educational facilities— 
must be overcome. It is to that end that 
the President has proposed that the Federal 
Government take the initiative and provide 
the leadership needed to meet these national 
needs. 

To meet goals for graduate education in 
the three fields of potential shortage—engi- 
neering, mathematics, and physical sci- 
ences—it is of critical importance that we 
increase the number of graduate students 
enrolling in the fall of 1964 from the 22,000 
which may be expected on the basis of pro- 
jected trends to some 30,000. The number 
of full-time graduate students should also be 
increased. Therefore, the President has pro- 
posed support for 12,000 qualified first year 
enrollees and for 14,000 graduate students 
beyond the first year of their training. These 
numbers should be compared to support for 
roughly 3,500 first year and 10,000 advanced 
graduate students in 1962. Emphasis, you 
will note, is on the number of new starts. 
Support would be provided within existing 
legislation, through NSF, AEC, and NASA 
fellowships, and through new NSF science de- 
velopment and training grant programs. 
Support would also be provided for research 
assistantships in accordance with present 
patterns. The President has also proposed 
that the NDEA fellowship program, which 
has been eminently successful, be extended 
and considerably expanded in H.R. 3000 now 
before the Congress, especially to accommo- 
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date increasing enrollments in these three 
fields. In virtually all of these cases, assist- 
ance to students would be accompanied by 
a grant directly to the college or university 
to help meet the true cost of education, and 
thus would assist the university to main- 
tain an internal balance between fields. 

The President also proposes Federal sup- 
port for new physical facilities, including 
funds through NSF laboratory and science 
development grants, through NASA univer- 
sity grants and through a new program pro- 
posed in H.R. 3000, of graduate facilities to 
be operated by the Office of Education. 
These amounts total some $85 million, as 
compared to $24 million in 1962, Virtually 
all of these facilities funds would be on a 
50-50 matching basis. Further details are 
given in an enclosed table. 

The proposed program is designed to 
achieve a substantial and unprecedented ac- 
celeration in the rate of production in 
advanced degrees in these three fields. The 
proposition that the Federal Government 
should increase its responsibilities in this 
area is supported by three arguments: (a) 
the Federal Government supports almost 
three-fourths of all research and develop- 
ment conducted in this country, including 
major expenditures for space and military 
activities, and it is these programs of Fed- 
eral origin that have created the shortage; 
(b) State governments and privately en- 
dowed universities face practical difficulties 
in raising the funds required for expansion 
in graduate education, especially in competi- 
tion with funds that will be needed to meet 
the undergraduate surge; (c) because the 
demand for specialized manpower is nation- 
wide, neither States nor communities feel it 
their exclusive responsibility to meet prob- 
lems or contribute funds which, in the case 
of graduate education, may primarily benefit 
the economy of other communities or other 
States. 

There is nothing completely new about 
Federal assistance for higher education. 
Past experience with the GI bill and the 
National Defense Education Act program, 
Federal agency supported mission-oriented 
research, and NSF-sponsored basic research, 
on the whole, has been eminently successful, 
What is new about the President’s program, 
however, is an acceptance by the Federal 
Government of a Nation’s responsibility to 
assure the adequacy of technical manpower 
resources to meet its commitments—by pro- 
viding more and better opportunities for 
advanced training. 

In this letter, it has been possible to con- 
vey only a few highlights of this very com- 
plex problem concerned with the supply and 
demand of specialized manpower. The ills 
are difficult to diagnose; prescriptions often 
uncertain in effect. I have wanted to re- 
spond to your very kind invitation, however, 
by bringing to your attention the findings of 
studies already completed for the President 
and of the important proposals which are 
now before the Congress to meet impending 
shortages in engineering, mathematics, and 
physical sciences. Our studies are contin- 
uing incidentally In relation to other prob- 
lem areas. 

The technical fields in which these man- 
power are engaged relate to the missions of 
a number of different Federal agencies. 
Moreover, the support for graduate educa- 
tion and research is involved in the budgets 
of a number of agencies. The problem, 
therefore, covers a broad spectrum of in- 
terest. I would certainly agree with your 
suggestion, and I am sure the President 
would be pleased if your committee would 
provide a forum to explore full implications 
of the technical manpower problem, as well 
as the possible consequences of delay and 
inattention to this issue. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME B. WIESNER, 
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Fiscal year 1964 proposals by the President for Federal assistance to graduate education in engineering, mathematics, and physical sciences 
NUMBER OF FEDERAL STUDENT AIDS AWARDED 


NSF National| NSF Total | PSAC 
science | Research) Defense | training | admin- | recom- 
Fiseal year develop- Educa- grant | istration | menda- 
ment tion Act | program | proposals] tions ¢ 
grants student 
a 1 ä — erena] 0 380 — 3, 410 X 
proposed 475 530 4, 500 12,250 15, 000 
— 0 380 x| 9,960 x 
1964 proposed.. 175 #530 0 15,550] 18,000 
FEDERAL GRANTS FOR GRADUATE FACILITIES 
[In millions of dollars] 
NSF labora- | NSF science | NASA uni- [Office of Edu- PSAC 
Fiscal year tory match- | development versity cation gradu- Total Fed- national 
ing grants grants grants ate ae eral grants seat) 
grants 


* — for construction and equipping graduate facilities: 


1 Primarily chemists. Report of 
2 Division nol enroliments between Ist- year and beyond - ist- Acar categories estimated ae. in Science and Technol 
neludes non-Federal match 
: Title II of H.R, 3000 (estimated — for EMP). 


on the basis of current 


practices, 
3 Estimate of assistants employed under Government grants and contracts of DOD, 


AEG, NASA ete. 


the President’s Science Advisory Committee, “Meeting Manpower 
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‘ Report of the President’s Science nse Advisory Committee, “Meeting Manpower ae Office of Science and Technology, Executive Office Building, Washington, 


Needs in Science and ‘Technology, 1962. 
1 Title I of H.R. 3000 teotimated f Fier the EMP). 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to Mr. ROOSEVELT 
(at the request of Mr. ALBERT) from 
June 18, 1963, on account of official 
business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado and to include 
the address of the President of the 
United States at the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 

Mr. Morris. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. REIFEL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM, 

Mr. Boccs. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. ALGER. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 11, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


908. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations) relative to the estimated cost of 
facilities projects proposed to be undertaken 
for the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve, pursuant to Public Law 87-554; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

909. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

910. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the fourth semian- 
nual consolidated report of balances of for- 
eign currencies acquired without payment 
of dollars, as of December 31, 1962 (pursuant 
to Public Law 87-195); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

911. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on unemployment compensation payments 
to former Federal civilian employees and 
exservicemen for more than 1 benefit year 
based upon only one termination of employ- 
ment. These payments are financed by Fed- 
eral appropriations; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

912. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the extensive use of first-class air accom- 
modations, District of Columbia government, 
It is one of a series of reports by this Office 
showing the unne use of first-class 
air transportation by various Government 
agencies and by their contractors at Govern- 
ment expense; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


913. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, General Services Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on records pro- 
posed for disposal under the law; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

914. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a copy of the report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Federal 
Communications Commission as of April 30, 
1963, pursuant to Public Law 554, 82d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

915. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 2 of the act of July 4, 1955 (69 Stat. 
244), to provide that distribution system 
loan repayment contracts may be executed 
contingent upon the availability of appropri- 
ated funds”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

916. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide for 
the closing of the roll of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Indian Reservation 
preparatory to submission of proposed legis- 
lation for the termination of Federal super- 
vision over the property and affairs of the 
Confederated Tribes and their members, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

917. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to provide further 
compensation to Mrs. Johnson Bradley for 
certain land and improvements in the vil- 
lage of Odanah, Wis., taken by the Federal 
Government”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

918. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives pursuant to section 1(c) 
(ii) of the National Aeronautics and Space 
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Administration Authorization Act for the 
fiscal year 1963 (76 Stat. 382); to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

919. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives pursuant to section 1(c) 
(ii) of the act of August 14, 1962 (76 Stat. 
382); to the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 4, 1963, 
the following bill was reported on June 
7, 1963: 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6755. A bill to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate normal 
tax rate and of certain excise tax rates; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 370). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 5, 1963, 
the following bill was reported on June 7, 
1963: 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6791. A bill to continue for 2 
years the existing reduction of the exemp- 
tion from duty enjoyed by returning resi- 
dents, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 371). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted June 10, 1963] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.3438. A bill to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to limiting the prior- 
ity and nondischargeability of taxes in 
bankruptcy; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
872). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H.R. 4818. A 
bill to amend section 25 of title 13, United 
States Code, relating to the duties of enu- 
merators of the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 373). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6890. A bill to amend the act of 
June 6, 1933, as amended, to authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to develop and maintain 
improved, voluntary methods of recruiting, 
training, transporting, and distributing agri- 
cultural workers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6891. A bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
and to modify the personnel security pro- 
cedures for contractor employees; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 6892. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit women to 
withdraw their applications for reduced old- 
age or wife’s insurance benefits in special 
cases where they filed such applications be- 
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cause of official misinformation and thereby 
suffered financial detriment without fault 
on their part; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6893. A bill to debar evidence obtained 
through electronic eavesdropping; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6894. A bill to provide that the high- 
way running from Tampa, Fla., and St. 
Petersburg, Fla., through Brandenton, Fla., 
Sarasota, Fla., Venice, Fla., Punta Gorda, Fla., 
Fort Myers, Fla., Naples, Fla., and Miami, Fla., 
to Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and Homestead, Fla., 
shall be a part of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6895. A bill to consent to the Goose 
Lake Basin compact between the States of 
California and Oregon; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 6896. A bill to provide for a national 
self-help dairy stabilization program and 
to provide for an adequate balanced and 
orderly flow of milk and dairy products in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 6897. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase all benefits 
thereunder by 10 percent and to provide that 
full benefits (when based on attainment of 
retirement age) will be payable to both men 
and women at age 60, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6898. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to improve and strength- 
en the actuarial status of the trust funds, 
to permit payment of child’s insurance bene- 
fits after attainment of age 18 in the case 
of a child attending school, to extend the 
period within which ministers may elect 
coverage, to provide full retroactivity for 
disability determinations, to increase the 
annual earnings includible in determining 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 6899. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside income which may be earned with- 
out deductions from benefits in cases where 
a husband and wife are both beneficiaries 
but all or most of such outside income is 
derived by only one of them; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6900. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1933, as amended, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to develop and maintain im- 
proved, voluntary methods of recruiting, 
training, transporting, and distributing agri- 
cultural workers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 6901. A bill to consent to the Goose 
Lake Basin compact between the States of 
California and Oregon; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 6902. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to conduct a survey of all 
streams which drain directly to the Pacific 
Ocean from San Mateo County, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.J. Res. 464. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study of needed Federal-aid highway 
programs for 10 years following the termina- 
tion of the present Interstate and Defense 
Highway program by requiring the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make a comprehensive 
investigation and study of highway traffic 
and needs based upon 20-year projections, 
and the changes determined necessary in 
the Federal-aid highway systems as a result 
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thereof, and to report the results of such 
study and his recommendations for a 10- 
year highway program commencing June 30, 
1972, to Congress; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.J. Res. 465. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.J. Res. 466. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
Sis were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By Mr. LAIRD: Memorial of the State of 
Wisconsin, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to defeat and reject the 
extreme and harmful changes in timber tax- 
ation proposed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to extension of the 
service area for the Sacramento Valley Canal; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the construction of a highway 
from the Florida Keys through the Ever- 
glades National Park to the west coast of 
Florida; to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 6903. A bill for the relief of Dr. Kiyo- 
shi Kimura; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6904. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Yvette Beaudoin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6905. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kn 
Shill Lim Lee; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 6906. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Andrena A. Whalen; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 6907. A bill for the relief of Njdeh 
Megerdichian and his wife, Mary Megerdich- 
ian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


151. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Joseph 
A. Zerello, village clerk, village of Croton- 
on-Hudson, N.Y., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution relative to the Board of 
Trustees of the Village of Croton-on-Hudson 
requesting legislation that would empower 
the Attorney General of the United States to 
go to court on his own to enjoin those who 
practice or enforce segregation laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

152. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, New 
Haven, Conn., requesting that there be re- 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article by Prof. Edward Higbee of the Uni- 
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versity of Rhode Island, entitled “Now the 
Nonfarmer Asks for Parity”, appearing in the 
New York Times magazine section of June 2, 
1963; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

153. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, New 
Haven, Conn., to take appropriate steps to 
honor former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Hon. Matthew Lyon, of Vermont, 
Kentucky, and Arkansas, the only Member to 
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ever represent three different States at dif- 
ferent times; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

154, Also, petition of Henry Stoner, New 
Haven, Conn. requesting legislation that 
would determine the exact, specific name of 
this Nation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

155. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, New 
Haven, Conn., relative to correcting the 
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short title to petition No. 148, appearing on 
page 9937 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 3, 1963, which dealt with the bill H.R, 
6160; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

156. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, New 
Haven, Conn., requesting that Governors 
Barnett and Wallace of the Dixiecratic South 
be “told off”, and to neutralize and consti- 
tutionalize the power structure in Dixie, etc.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Government Lotteries of Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, and Ecuador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to acquaint the Members of 
this House with additional Latin Amer- 
ican countries where gambling is re- 
spected and treated as recreation and re- 
laxation. Out of a total of 77 foreign 
countries where Government-run lot- 
teries are legal and proper, none are as 
foolish as we are in refusing to recognize 
and capitalize on the human urge to 
gamble. 

Chile operates two national lotteries. 
Last year, the gross annual receipts came 
to over 820 ½ million of which the Gov- 
ernment received over $3 million. Most 
of the moneys were earmarked and used 
for support of colleges, public health 
service, children’s welfare program, hos- 
pital construction, Red Cross, and other 
charitable purposes. 

Colombia is a small and poor country, 
yet it realizes the worth of lotteries. The 
total gross annual receipts in 1962, came 
to $33,360,000. The total net income to 
the National Government was almost 
$114% million. These funds were ear- 
marked for the blind and deafmutes, for 
hospitals, homes for the poor, and the 
aged, and other charitable institutions. 

Costa Rica is another country that 
realizes that the natural gambling spirit 
of its people should be regulated and con- 
trolled for the benefit of its treasury. 
Last year, the gross annual receipts ran 
up to almost $10 million. The total net 
income to the Government was over $314 
million. These funds were earmarked 
for the support of mental institutions 
and other charitable hospitals, 

Ecuador, like a number of other Span- 
ish-speaking nations, conducts a Govern- 
ment lottery not for the benefit of the 
general treasury but rather for the sup- 
port of numerous charities. In 1962, the 
gross receipts of the national lottery of 
Ecuador came to $2,900,000 of which 
about $906,000 was turned over to various 
charitable groups and organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, we in America could 
benefit immeasurably if moneys that now 
flow into the pockets of gangsters and 
professional gamblers could be diverted 
into a U.S. lottery and utilized for the 
benefit of our own people. Why can’t we 
show the same intelligence and sound 


judgment as our Latin American friends? 
A national lottery in this country can 
not only strike a lethal blow at organized 
crime but pump into our Treasury over 
$10 billion a year in additional income 
which can be used to cut taxes and re- 
duce our national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, isn’t it time that we 
stopped being reckless and careless with 
the tax and revenue advantages offered 
by a national lottery? 


Proposed Increase in Taxes on the 
Domestic Petroleum Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, recom- 
mendations of the administration pro- 
pose an increase in taxes on the domestic 
petroleum industry estimated by the 
Treasury at approximately $280 million 
annually, or $175 million annually. Both 
figures have officially been offered, 

At the same time, the administration 
seeks to accelerate industrial activity 
to provide for an expanding economy 

It is difficult for me to see the rationale 
in these proposals. I can reach no con- 
clusion other than that an increase in 
taxes paid by oil will retard that indus- 
try’s growth. 

Were taxes on oil and gas production 
to be increased on the order of $280 mil- 
lion annually, or $175 million, or even $75 
million, it would appear evident that the 
industry’s expenditures for a year would 
be decreased by a like amount. Trans- 
lating the Treasury’s first estimate into 
capital for drilling operations, it could 
mean 5,000 fewer well completions. In 
terms of additions to crude oil reserves, 
assuming the industry would follow the 
pattern of the past 5 years, we would 
fail to develop some half billion barrels 
of new oil in a single year of reduced 
drilling activity. 

Of course, with a cutback of $280 mil- 
lion in capital realization by the oil in- 
dustry, not all the reduction in activity 
would be in the area of oil well drilling. 
There would be fewer gas wells, service 
wells, secondary operations, and a gen- 
eral retraction in all phases of drilling- 
production activity. However, the illus- 
tration I have offered serves to bring 
into focus the magnitude of the proposal 
to increase oil production taxes. 


There is another detrimental aspect to 
the proposed tax increase. I refer now 
to exploratory, or wildcat drilling, 

In this department, also, there would 
be a retardation of activity. A large 
number of exploratory wells, in some 
indeterminate number, would not be 
drilled in the search for new oilfields. 
Yet it is these year-by-year discoveries 
which provide the industry with its de- 
velopment drilling programs. 

In this area the adverse effect would 
be cumulative. 

In my own State of New Mexico— 
although we are rich in mineral re- 
sources—over two-thirds of the total 
value of all minerals produced is rep- 
resented by petroleum. 

I would be most reluctant to witness 
a further decline in exploration or de- 
velopment of the petroleum resources 
of the State of New Mexico. Yet, I am 
forced to the conclusion that this would 
be inevitable under the proposed tax 
program. 

Oil, as an industry, enjoys a history 
of progress since its founding in Penn- 
sylvania in 1859. The unusual hazards 
it faces in exploration for new reserves 
has been recognized by realistic tax 
measures. Since 1926, the depletion 
factor has been a part of its tax struc- 
ture. This has served as a needed 
stimulant to offset the hazards to capital 
expenditures. 

Prior to 1926 discovery depletion was 
the method used to recognize the pecu- 
liar nature of the wasting asset high- 
risk oil and gas producing industry. 
However, due to the highly complex na- 
ture of this method—percentage deple- 
tion was adopted. Now through the 
back door, the Treasury is seeking to 
make basic changes in the industry’s 
longstanding tax structure which would 
be tantamount to a cut in the oil and 
gas depletion rate of up to one-third. 
Under the guise of correcting “claimed” 
defects in the application of existing 
tax provisions in the natural resources 
area, the President and the Treasury 
Department has recommended four spe- 
cific changes which would— 

First. Require a carry forward of in- 
tangible deductions for the purpose of 
reducing the net income from a mineral 
property in succeeding years upon which 
the 50-percent limitation is based. 

Second. Revoke the taxpayer’s option 
to combine several mineral interests into 
one property. 

Third. Tax gains on sales of mineral 
properties at ordinary income rates in- 
stead of capital-gain rates to the extent 
of drilling, and depletion deductions (up 
to cost basis) taken after 1963. 
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Fourth. Revise the tax treatment of 
foreign exploration and development 
costs. 

While each of these recommendations 
would adversely affect oil and gas pro- 
ducers, I particularly wish to point out 
the harm that would be done to small 
independent producers if recommenda- 
tion No. 3—the so-called recoupment 
provision were enacted. Under present 
law, any taxable grain realized upon the 
sale of mineral properties held for more 
than 6 months is taxed at capital-gains 
rates. The proposed change would re- 
quire that gains realized after 1963 be 
taxed as ordinary income to the extent 
of deductions taken after 1963 for deple- 
tion (up to depletable basis) and drill- 
ing costs. In other words, any profit 
realized from the sale of a mineral prop- 
erty after 1963 would first be considered 
recovery of prior depletion and drilling 
deductions which would have to be re- 
stored to ordinary taxable income. 

Since the vast majority of all sales of 
mineral properties are made by small 
independent producers, the full impact 
of this proposal, which Treasury states 
will pick up $50 million each year, would 
fall on those taxpayers least able to 
absorb this increased tax burden. These 
smaller companies which discover many, 
many new oilfields are concerned prin- 
cipally with growth and most always 
reinvest the bulk of their available cash 
from the sale of such properties in the 
further search for and development of 
new properties. Relatively few inde- 
pendent producers who sell part or all 
of their properties quit the business; but 
rather they use the proceeds of the sale 
to pay their taxes, retire their indebted- 
ness and use what is left over to start 
in again. The adoption of this partic- 
ular proposal would severely limit the 
encouragement of smaller companies and 
individual operators to remain a vital and 
effective part of the domestic petroleum 
industry. 

This Nation can ill afford to force out 
of the oil business these small, yet vitally 
needed independent producers who find 
and develop new oilfields and take the 
money from the sale of such fields to 
keep on looking for additional new oil 
reserves. 

This proposal as well as all of the other 
Treasury regulations which adversely 
affect oil and gas producers should be 
rejected. 

It is my conviction that the industry 
requires the same tax framework today 
as it has throughout its history—and 
for the same reasons—that have pro- 
vided for progress in the past. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
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clude the following newsletter of June 8, 
1963. 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND LAWFUL PROCEDURES 

The week’s events in the field of race rela- 
tions indicate political motivation behind 
much of the agitation. The matter has been 
brought to a head for the people of Dallas by 
two events: (1) The ill-advised action of 
ignoring civil service procedures, and (2) the 
inclusion of Dallas on the Attorney General’s 
list of cities having race problems. As to 
(1) the order to promote Negroes strictly on 
the basis of race and to bypass civil service 
procedures came from Washington. The 
local postmaster was forced to take action 
on instructions from his superiors. In by- 
passing civil service procedures all the postal 
workers haye been downgraded which is 
bound to result in lowered morale. The merit 
system for promotions is the only way to 
insure justice and equity for all Federal 
workers. The evils of the spoils system 
became so bad it resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Civil Service Commission and 
the merit system for Federal employees in 
1883. Promotions have been based on (a) 
ability and performance determined by exam- 
inations and rating: (b) seniority; (c) 
supervisory appraisal. All of these factors are 
ignored now in orders to make promotions on 
the basis of race. Also ignored with result- 
ing grave injustice is veterans preference. A 
breakdown in the civil service system can 
only hurt all Federal employees including 
minority groups. 

As to (2): Including Dallas on a list of 
cities having race problems was best 
appraised and dismissed by a Dallas business 
man present at the President’s meeting who 
said: “I didn't know we had one.” The 
tragedy of the attempts of the President and 
the Attorney General to force integration 
policies without regard to legal procedures is 
that these efforts are creating racial strife 
where heretofore it did not exist. The rela- 
tionship between people must be solved 
locally by those of good will, and good rela- 
tions cannot be established, nor justice main- 
tained on any other basis. Every citizen 
must be guaranteed all the rights outlined 
in the Constitution which means that in the 
places where taxpayers’ money is used and 
in areas classed as parks and public utility 
in nature, of course, there can be no dis- 
crimination. However, for the President by 
government action (and force) to define 
public utility for the purpose of invading 
private property is to use the 14th amend- 
ment to destroy the 5th amendment which 
forbids the taking of private property with- 
out due process. 

As in all our relationships these problems 
must be solved by the people and for the 
people. In the Post Office to establish jus- 
tice for all the postal workers and the peo- 
ple they serve. In other areas to protect 
the rights of all citizens, the majority as 
well as the minority groups whatever their 
race or national origin. If discrimination 
against Negroes is wrong, and it is, then 
discrimination in reverse—for the Negro 
and against the whites—is equally bad. The 
best guarantee the Negro has to attain jus- 
tice is within the framework of the Consti- 
tution. The fight for equality, the battle 
to eliminate the injustices that do exist can- 
not be fought on university campuses or the 
streets of our cities; it cannot be won 
through Supreme Court decisions or Execu- 
tive orders altering the Constitution. It 
must be won on the floor of Congress 
through proper legislation, through proper 
respect for law enforcement, and finally 
through proper religious motivation in the 
human heart. 

TAX LEGISLATION 

A tax bill, the President’s No. 1 legisla- 

tion, is a long way off. There is still no 
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bill, that is, no language. The drafting of 
language is now beginning. When drafted, 
the basic tax areas—rate reduction, individ- 
ual and ; and the areas of struc- 
tural reform—will be considered separately, 
then collectively, as a package. The eco- 
nomic impact of each, also Federal revenue 
effect as tax-take of each, must be separate- 
ly, then collectively, computed. Meanwhile, 
the Korean taxes consisting of corporate rate 
reduction, 52 percent to 47 percent; and var- 
ious excises, must be considered for exten- 
sion. Othervise, these wartime, tempo 

taxes, expire. There is ample reason for let- 
ting these taxes, a package producing $4.1 
billion revenue, to expire. However, some 
feel the Korean taxes should be continued 
and considered as a part of the larger tax re- 
shuffling requested by the President’s $10.3 
billion package of recommended changes. I 
favor letting the Korean taxes expire and 
then reforming what remains. The Ways 
and Means Committee agreed not to con- 
sider further any change in the taxation of 
natural resources embracing coal, oil, and 
the approximately 100 extractive minerals. 


COMMUNIST GOALS 


The Communist Manifesto of November- 
December 1960 in Moscow laid down a blue- 
print for the completion of world domina- 
tion, prime target being the United States. 
Their goals of muzzling our military and 
squashing anti-Communists are continuing 
to meet with success. Greatest impetus in 
their drive, of course, is their successful open 
penetration of the Western Hemisphere and 
discard of the Monroe Doctrine. Cuba can 
now be called the beginning of the end for 
American and Western civilization unless 
something halts final accomplishment of the 
blueprint. The Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee accurately assesses the danger in 
a recent report and lists the 11 clear and 
present dangers, as follows: 

1. Cuba is an advanced Soviet base for 
subversive, revolutionary, and agitational 
activities in the Western Hemisphere and 
affords the opportunity to export agents, 
funds, arms, ammunition, and propaganda 
throughout Latin America. 

2. Assuming without deciding that all 
strategic weapons have been withdrawn, 
there is the ever-present possibility of the 
stealthy reintroduction of strategic missiles 
and other offensive weapons, using the Soviet 
forces still in Cuba as camouflage and secu- 
rity for the activity. 

3. Cuba serves as an advance intelligence 
base for the USSR. 

4. The potential exists to establish elec- 
tronic warfare capabilities based on Cuba. 

5. The vital Panama Canal could be the 
target for sneak raids originating from Cuba. 

6. Potentially, Cuba is a base from which 
the Soviets could interdict our vital air and 
sea lanes. It can now be used for the air, 
sea, and electronic surveillance of our mili- 
tary activities in the Southeast United States 
and the Caribbean. 

7. Cuba’s airfields could serve as recovery 
air bases for planes launched against the 
United States from the Soviet Union. 

8. Advanced Soviet submarine bases could 
be established in Cuban ports with very little 
effort. 

9. The continued presence of the Soviets 
in Cuba could require a further reorientation 
of the U.S. air defenses. 

10. Cuba provides a base for the training 
of agents from other Latin American coun- 
tries in subversive, revolutionary, agitational, 
and sabotage techniques. 

11. The very presence of the Soviets in 
Cuba affects adversely our Nation’s image and 
prestige. Our friends abroad will under- 
standably doubt our ability to meet and de- 
feat the forces of communism thousands of 
miles across the ocean if we prove unable 
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to cope with the Communist threat at our 
very doorstep. 

A consideration of all these matters serves 
to emphasize the gravity of the threat to our 
national security which Cuba now represents. 


Agricultural Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the vote was close yesterday on the ques- 
tion of whether to reduce the agricul- 
tural conservation program. Here are 
some statistics about the accomplish- 
ments of the ACP in my district: 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAM: OKLAHOMA—SIXTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
During the past few years, a high propor- 

tion of the farmers and ranchers in the Sixth 
District have received cost-sharing assistance 
through the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram for performing conservation practices. 
These practices have substantially contrib- 
uted to erosion control, water conservation, 
soll improvement, crop adjustment through 
the diversion of cropland to grass and legume 
cover and trees, protection against wind and 
water erosion, improvement and establish- 
ment of wildlife habitat, and revitalizing 
small streams by reducing siltation and bank 
erosion, controlling runoff, and recharging 
underground water sources. 

The 1961 ACP expenditure for the Sixth 
District was $2,650,000. This amount was 
paid to farmers as the Government's share 
of performing ACP practices. Farmers 
match this by their own contributions, 
therefore in the Sixth District about 
$5,300,000 was spent in 1961. This money is 
spent in towns and cities. Either directly or 
indirectly, every person in the district bene- 
fits from this expenditure. 

A wide variety of conservation measures 
are performed under the ACP. Among the 
principal practices carried out in the Sixth 
District under the 1961 ACP are the 
following: 


Conservation practice: Extent 
Permanent cover for erosion con- 
trol or land-use adjustment, 

— — — 33, 000 


Increased acreages of cover in 

crop rotations for erosion con- 

trol, etc., acres.............. 26, 000 
Improvement of established cover 

for erosion control, acres - 
Improvement of rangeland by de- 

ferred grazing to permit nat- 

ural reseeding, acres 80, 000 
Control of competitive shrubs on 

range or pasture land, acres... 31, 000 
Wells for livestock water to im- 

prove grassland management, 


Dams, pits, or ponds for live- 
stock water to improve grass- 
land management, number 

Establishment of sod waterways 
to dispose of excess runoff, 
1,000 square feet 

Construction of terraces to con- 
trol erosion or conserve mois- 


104, 000 


Construction of diversion ter- 
races or ditches, or dikes, to 
control erosion, miles 
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Conservation practice: Extent 
Lining irrigation ditches to pre- 

vent erosion and conserve wa- 

ter, rods. 
Temporary cover to protect soil 


6, 000 


Stubble mulching to control ero- 
sion and improve permeabil- 
Po a ae E 

Leaving high-cut stalks or stub- 
ble in designated wind erosion 

52, 000 

Weed control as a step in con- 
trolling erosion in designated 
wind erosion areas, acres 

4, 500 

Surfacing clod-forming subsoil 
to control wind erosion, acres 
F 5, 000 


Farmer and rancher participation in the 
Sixth District has been as follows for the past 
3 years: 


1959 1960 1961 
Farms and ranches 9,900 | 10,800 | 13, 800 
Persons receiving assistance. 10, 11,100 | 14,300 


The total participation over a period of 
years materially exceeds the number shown 
for any 1 year since many farmers and ranch- 
ers carry out practices only intermittently. 

The ACP gives particular attention to the 
establishment of conservation practices 
needed on the land on farms in o 
watersheds, This helps farmers meet the 
requirements and schedules for conserva- 
tion plans and treatment which are pre- 
requisite to planned structural works of 
improvement. 

Under the 1961 ACP in the sixth district, 
numerous conservation practices were per- 
formed in 4 such organized watersheds in- 
volving 14 counties and 4,300 participating 
farms. The ACP cost sharing for these prac- 
tices was $750,000. The farmers themselves 
contributed about as much more. 

Beginning in 1936, sixth district farmers 
have been carrying out, under the ACP, many 
conservation practices which conserve our 
soil, water, woodland, and wildlife resources. 
They have made good use of these public 
funds, and indicate a willingness to accel- 
erate the rate of installation of conservation 
measures if their economic position permits 
it. 


Police Sgt. Edwin Adolphson, of Hawaii, 
Winner of Medal of Merit for Valor, 
Sets Example for Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, our 
daily papers are full of stories of crimes 
and violence and the part played by the 
police. Today I would like to call your 
attention to one policeman out of the 
400,000 men in blue who has been award- 
ed the Medal of Merit for Valor by the 
National Police Officers Association of 
America in a different kind of a situa- 
tion. 

Hawaii is surrounded by beaches— 
some perfect for swimming and surfing 
while others are treacherous with under- 
tow that is not easily discernible to the 
average surfer who is intrigued with the 
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mountainous waves that look perfect for 


During the past 7 years Police Sgt. 
Edwin Adolphson has saved 100 persons 
from a watery grave by his constant vol- 
unteer patrolling of the west side of the 
Island of Oahu. To carry on his one- 
man weekend patrol which he started in 
December 1958, Sergeant Adolphson has 
invested over $10,000 out of his own pock- 
et to equip his black sedan with the latest 
in rescue equipment. He is especially 
busy during the winter months trying to 
keep foolhardy surfers out of the giant 
waves. The sergeant, who will be 47 in 
November, remains in top physical condi- 
tion, and dares to take his surfboard 
into the stormy seas whenever someone 
is in need of help. 

Reporters often have trouble getting 
him to talk about his rescues, but always 
find him willing to praise the fire de- 
partment, the Army Land Rescue Team, 
and the military and civilian pilots who 
have participated in rescue missions. 

Last December more than 300 persons 
attended a dinner in Sergeant Adolph- 
son’s honor and presented him with gifts 
and awards from 22 civic and military or- 
ganizations. Awards included the Merit 
Award, First Class, the police depart- 
ment's highest award, and the Military 
Order of Loyal Companions, the high- 
est civilian award that can be made by 
the Army’s Pacific Command. He was 
praised for his achievements, and the 
countless hours of overtime work he has 
contributed without any compensation. 

Accounts of his experiences sound like 
an adventure book, according to “Valor,” 
the association’s magazine. A cash 
award of $250 from the Reader’s Digest 
Foundation will be given to Sergeant 
Adolphson along with his Medal of Merit. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Representative from 
Hawaii I am proud to add my words of 
congratulations to Sergeant Adolphson 
for his work in saving men’s lives, and to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this account of his humane exploits, brief 
and inadequate as it may be. 


Operation Yorkville, a Major Force in 
the Battle Against Obscene Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me special pleasure to be able to 
report on some of the activities of a vital 
group which is leading the way toward 
community action against obscene 
literature. Operation Yorkville, or- 
ganized just a few months ago in the 
Yorkville section of New York, has 
sparked enthusiasm far beyond the 
borders of that area. 

Together with the fine work of the 
citizens-for-decent-literature groups 
across the country, Operation Yorkville 
has been effective in mobilizing the local 
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communities to work on their own prob- 
lems in combating unsavory material on 
newsstands and other outlets. At the 
same time Operation Yorkville has en- 
couraged an interest in the national 
problem and has been a leader in call- 
ing for more Federal action on this na- 
tional problem. 

I am pleased that this group has en- 
dorsed two bills which I have sponsored 
concerning obscene literature. These 
are H.R. 319, which is designed to allow 
postal patrons to protect their own mail 
boxes from unwanted and unsolicited 
obscene mail, and H.R. 470, which calls 
on the President to establish a Commis- 
sion on Obscene and Noxious Material. 
A summary of these two bills will be 
found at the close of my remarks today. 

I call to the attention of the House 
that hearings have been scheduled on 
H.R. 319 and related bills before the 
House Postal Operations Subcommittee, 
“inder the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dvutsxr]. 
These hearings will be June 25, 26, and 


It is a pleasure for me, as the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
to work with the chairman because he is 
also very interested in doing all possible 
to control the traffic in obscene litera- 
ture. Other members of our subcom- 
mittee have also been very helpful in our 
consideration of this problem. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
clude some interesting articles which 
appeared in the recent Bulletin of Op- 
eration Yorkville, Bulletin 20, dated May 
24, 1963. And I will conclude by includ- 
ing the summary of H.R. 319 and H.R. 
470. 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 26 STATES JOIN 
HANDS WITH OPERATION YORKVILLE 


In just 6 months Operation Yorkville has 
grown into Operation America. Fraternal or- 
ganizations in 46 States have endorsed and 
pledged cooperation with Operation York- 
ville in its attempts to keep obscene litera- 
ture out of the hands of children by sup- 
porting community standards. Many have 
already wired and sent letters to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, voicing their com- 
munity standards, and urging him to action. 
Typical of communications received at Oper- 
ation Yorkville headquarters: “The Massa- 
chusetts State Council does hereby endorse 
the action of Operation Yorkville * * * in 
requesting President John F. Kennedy (1) to 
send a message to Congress calling attention 
to the danger caused by the nationwide epi- 
demic of obscene material flooding the coun- 
try, urging a broad and continuous investi- 
gation and competent study of the problem 
and the adoption of appropriate legislation, 
including, but not limited to, bills now 
pending; (2) to issue a call to the nation 
for moral and mental fitness; (3) to alert the 
press to the evils of pornography and to ask 
cooperation of the entire Nation in estab- 
lishing decent community standards as 
guidlines for elected representatives.” Rlv- 
erton, Cheyenne, Sheridan, Rock Springs, 
Cody and Casper * * * Wyoming has been 
heard from and you can be assured of our 
continued support.” From Virginia: Opera- 
tion Yorkville is a courageous and highly 
commendable campaign and merits active 
support. We have an obvious obliga- 
tion to do our utmost to prevent the corrup- 
tion of an entire generation of American 
youth through the distribution of filth for 
the profit of irresponsible publishers.” The 
entire Colorado congressional delegation has 
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been contacted asking for their support of 
pending legislation. 
OBSCENITY IS A NATIONAL PROBLEM 

Wires and letters urging the President to 
action on the flow of obscene literature are 
converging on the White House from 46 
States. As a voter you have a right and 
an obligation to request such action. The 
President -has said that the problem of ob- 
scenity should be dealt with locally. The 
dealer around the corner is a matter of local 
concern, true. But when obscenity is sent 
through the US. mails, it is a matter of 
national import; when obscenity is brought 
in from abroad, it is a matter of national im- 
port; when the Supreme Court sees fit to 
review a case (Roth y. U.S., 1957) and define 
obscenity, it most certainly becomes a mat- 
ter of national import. If the Nation is to 
be concerned with the physical fitness of 
our youth, it must first look to the mental 
and moral fiber of that youth. Mental fit- 
ness must precede physical fitness. A gen- 
eration which is swallowing huge doses of 
obscene poison, and thus becoming obsessed 
with sex and perversion, cannot be mentally 
alert, able, and fit. Obscenity is, therefore, 
a national problem and must be dealt with 
nationally as well as locally. It must re- 
ceive the attention of the most important 
elected official of the Nation, the President 
of the United States. 


OPERATION YORKVILLE STORIES BRING DEALER 
PLAINT TO NATIONAL JOURNAL 


Two Operation Yorkville articles (Mar. 23 
and Apr. 13) in America, a national journal 
of opinion, brought letters to the editor from 
Arkansas, Colorado, and Chicago. 

From a dealer in Chicago came these re- 
marks: “I have been reading with interest 
your reports on Operation Yorkville. I 
should like to present the magazine vendor’s 
side of the problem * * * I had a rule of 
thumb years ago that I followed. I would 
not put any magazine on my rack that I 
would not leaye at home in my living room 
* ++, We had to return 10 to 15 percent of 
the material that was sent. Today, with the 
flood of pornographic stuff that we get, we 
have to return 50 to 60 percent * * *. The 
magazine business is strictly a push busi- 
ness. We have no control over what is sent 
to us. We must take it or leave it. We 
then have to go through every bundle and 
separate the good from the bad * * *. Why 
don’t we buy from another distributor? Be- 
cause there isn’t any. In the city of Chi- 
cago, magazine distribution is a monopoly. 
So you can see what a problem it is to keep 
a clean magazine rack.” 

From a woman in Arkansas: “Cheers for 
Operation Yorkyille and cheers for America 
for publishing an account of constructive 
action.” 

A man in Denver had this to say: “Splen- 
did and considerate. Your wonderfully illu- 
minating remarks about ‘prurient interest.’ 
New York is to be envied and Operation 
Yorkville parents sincerely admired on all 
three counts: For being rightly concerned 
about the danger of pornography, for their 
courage in taking public action, and espe- 
cially * * * for their use of the Roth versus 
United States definition.” 

OPERATION HAWTHORNE GETS UNDERWAY 


An Operation Yorkville team traveled to 
Hawthorne, N.Y., Thursday, May 9, to help 
Operation Hawthorne get underway. Among 
the civic, educational, and religious groups 
represented at the meeting were: The Haw- 
thorne Police Department, the Hawthorne 
Fire Company, the Hawthorne Elementary 
School Parent-Teachers Association, the 
Columbus Avenue PTA, Westlake Junior High 
and High Schools, the Rotary Club, Lions 
Club, Board of the Town of Mount Pleasant, 
Mount Pleasant School District No. 1, lead- 
ers of the Boy Scouts, Cub Scouts, and Girl 
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Scouts, American Legion and American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, Knights of Columbus, the 
Trinity Lutheran Church, the Hawthorne 
Reformed Church, Holy Rosary School, and 
the Catholic Youth Organization. 

Operation Oceanside and Operation Larch- 
mont are successfully at work: Operation 
Yorkville meetings were held last week in 
Staten Island, North Plainfield, N.J., and 
with the New York Rotary. Meetings are 
scheduled for coming weeks in Brooklyn, 
Queens Village, and the Bronx. 

The Rotary Club of New York at their 
May 16 meeting at the Hotel Commodore 
sent the following telegram to the President: 

“Letter going forward today expressing 
our concern about the pornography reaching 
our children. May we request you as our 
Chief Executive to protect our children from 
this grave danger. We promise our com- 
plete support.” 

EXCITING MEETING IN NUTLEY, N.J. 

Mr. James P. Foley, chairman of the Nutley 
Decent Literature Campaign conducted an 
exciting meeting in the Nutley High School 
auditorium, May 16. This group was ad- 
dressed by Dr. William P. Riley, of the New 
York Citizens for Decent Literature, and by 
Mrs. Doris Townsend and Mrs, Mildred Cronin 
of Operation Yorkville. Those attending 
signed a wire to the President and sent cards 
urging action. 

TWENTY THOUSAND SIGNATURES ON PETITIONS TO 
COMMISSIONER 

To date, 20,000 signatures have been re« 
ceived on “Petitions of Gratitude” to Police 
Commissioner Michael J. Murphy for the 
recent police raids on obscenity distributors 
in Queens and dealers in Times Square. 


N.Y. LAW WILL BRING OBSCENITY PUBLISHERS 
INTO THE OPEN 

Late in April, Governor Rockefeller signed 
into law a bill which the District Attorneys 
Association said will “help considerably in 
enforcing the laws on obscenity.” The law, 
which goes into effect on September 1, will 

the name and address of the pub- 
lisher to appear in every publication “which 
is so composed or illustrated as a whole to 
be devoted to the description or the portrayal 
of bondage, sadism, masochism, or other 
sexual perversion, or to the exploitation of 
sex or nudity.” Governor Rockefeller said 
the purpose of the law is to expose "all those 
responsible for the publication of materials 
which are obscene or offensive to public 
morals.” Such exposure, he said, will make 
it possible for law-enforcement officials to 
“bring to justice the real culprits responsible 
for the dissemination of this unwholesome 
literature.” How effective the law will be 
in stopping the flow of obscenity remains to 
be seen, but it is a beginning. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether publishers of lurid 
literature will stand up and take credit for 
their dirt, or will discontinue publication. 

MAN OF THE WEEK—REV. ROBERT E. 
WILTENBURG 

Reverend Wiltenburg, pastor of Immanuel 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, is a member— 
along with Dr. Julius G. Neumann, Rabbi, 
Congregation Zichron Moshe and Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Wood, S.J., pastor of St. Ignatius 
Loyola—of the sponsoring committee of 
Operation Yorkville. Appointed to the post 
by Dr. Dan M. Potter, executive director of 
the Protestant Council, Reverend Wilten- 
burg has been a member of the committee 
and a guiding spirit of Operation Yorkville 
since its inception. 

The fact that Operation Yorkville has be- 
come such a tremendous force in the com- 
munity is due, in no small part, to Reverend 
Wiltenburg’s clear thinking and eloquence. 
Operation Yorkville has been told that its 
phenomenal success has been due to the fact 
that it has not made the major mistakes 
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(extreme pressure, etc.) that have been 
made in similar campaigns. This is be- 
cause one of the hands at the helm has been 
that of Reverend Wiltenburg. His calm, 
reasonable approach to the problem of 
obscenity has helped keep Operation York- 
ville on the right path. 

Reverend Wiltenburg is an active, ener- 
getic member of the New York Rotary. 
Among other important Operation Yorkville 
meetings he has arranged, was a New York 
Rotary luncheon gathering on May 16. The 
assemblage was addressed by Dr. Bernard 
Pacella, an eminent psychiatrist, James P. 
O'Donnell, assistant district attorney of 
Queens County, and by Rev. Morton A. Hill, 
S.J., secretary to Operation Yorkville. Op- 
eration Yorkville’s Dr. Julius Neumann gave 
the invocation, and Reverend Wiltenburg was 
toastmaster. 

Ministering to Lutherans in a wide York- 
ville geographic area, Reverend Wiltenburg 
has become prominent for his interest in 
community affairs. He lives in Queens with 
his wife and four children. Operation 
Yorkville is proud to have him as one of 
its driving forces. 

TEENAGERS PETITION PRESIDENT JOIN OPERATION 
YORKVILLE 


The following communication was received 
this week at Operation Yorkville headquar- 
ters from the Teenagers’ Decency Campaign, 
Post Office Box 637, Stamford, Conn.: 

“We are joining Operation Yorkville, 
citizens for decent literature, and other orga- 
nizations in sending letters and telegrams 
to President Kennedy asking him to take 
action on pornography which is undermin- 
ing the moral character of this Nation, 
stunting its moral and spiritual growth. 

“This is the kind of action which is nec- 

if we are to rid this Nation of the 
vile literature which can be found on almost 
every newsstand across our country. This 
is the kind of unity which we have been 
seeking and we urge you to join us in this 
effort by sending either a letter or telegram 
to President Kennedy as soon as you can, 
Please ask your friends to do the same.” 
SumMaryY-ANALysis oF H.R. 319 AnD H.R. 

470— BLS To CONTROL OBSCENE MATERIAL, 

INTRODUCED BY REPRESENTATIVE GLENN 

CUNNINGHAM, OF NEBRASKA 


H.R. 319, INTRODUCED JANUARY 9, 1963; RE- 
FERRED TO THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


A bill to protect postal patrons from obscene 
mail matter and Communist propaganda 


This measure is based on the principle in 
old English law that a man’s home is his 
castle. It assumes that a man has a right 
to protect his home against the delivery of 
obscene material and Communist propa- 
ganda by the Post Office. Such material is 
often sent to homes because they are on a 
list which is sold or rented to various firms 
by “list brokers” and which falls into the 
hands of a dealer in obscene material. 

Specifically, any person is authorized to 
return any such matter to the Post Office 
Department if it is addressed to him or his 
minor child with a request that the Depart- 
ment notify the sender to remove the name 
and address of such person from each mail- 
ing list owned or used b? the sender. 

The Department will give appropriate no- 
tice to the sender, 

Should the sender continue to send mail to 
the same addressee, the person would return 
it to the Department. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral could immediately cancel or suspend any 
and all permits issued by the Department 
to the sender. 

In the case of such matter from abroad, 
the Postmaster General notifies the postal 
authorities of the country of origin. Con- 
tinued mailing of such matter from abroad 
to the person in this country can be followed 
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by withholding of all mail from oversea 
sender to the person in the United States. 
In addition, the Postmaster General could 
refuse to deliver any and all matter within 
the United States sent by the foreign sender. 

The bill also defines “minor child” to mean 
unmarried persons under 21 years, furnishes 
several definitions, and provides an exclu- 
sion for second-class publications mailed to 
bona fide subscribers and certain other mail. 


H.R. 470, INTRODUCED JANUARY 9, 1963; RE- 
FERRED TO THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

A bill creating a Commission to be known as 
the Commission on Noxious and Obscene 
Matter and Materials 
This measure provides for the establish- 

ment of a 17-member Commission appointed 

by the President and composed of representa- 
tives of Government, clergy, and mass media. 

The Commission is charged with inves- 
tigation of the relationship between noxious 
matter and antisocial behavior; recommend- 
ing coordination between the levels of Gov- 
ernment for control of obscene matter; in- 
forming the public in regard to traffic in 
obscene matter; enlisting cooperation of 
leaders in mass media; recommending addi- 
tional legislation and administrative ac- 
tions, and taking other steps which would 
be appropriate. 

Authority is granted for advisory com- 
mittees within States. Cooperation of Fed- 
eral agencies is specified. 

Recommendations are required by Janu- 
ary 31, 1964, although this date is subject 
to confirmation or change by committee ac- 
tion dependent upon progress of the bill 
through Congress. 


Text of the President’s Address at the 
Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege to attend 
the graduation ceremonies of the Air 
Force Academy. It was an ideal day 
with a tremendous crowd and the Presi- 
dent gave a forceful address. Under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

It has become trite to say in graduating 
addresses that commencement signifies a be- 
ginning instead of an end, Yet this thought 
applies with particular force to those of you 
graduating from your Nation's service 
academies, 

For today you receive not only your de- 
grees, but your commissions—and tomorrow 
you join with all those in the military service, 
the foreign service, the civil service and else- 
where who have chosen to serve the great 
Republic at a turning point in its history. 

You will have an opportunity to help 
make that history—an opportunity for a 
service career more varied and more de- 
manding than any that has ever been open 
to the officers of any nation on earth. 

There are some who might be skeptical 
of that assertion. They claim that the fu- 
ture of the Air Force is mortgaged to an 
obsolete weapons system—the manned air- 
craft—or that the Air Force officers of the 
future will be nothing more than so-called 
“silent silo sitters.” But nothing could be 
further from the truth. 
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It is this very onrush of technology which 
demands an expanding role for this Nation’s 
Air Force and Air Force officers, and which 
guarantees that an Air Force career in the 
next 40 will be even more changing 
and challenging than the Air Force careers 
of the last 40. 

CHANCE TO EXPLORE 

For some of you will travel where no man 
has ever traveled before. Some of you will 
fiy the fastest planes, reach the highest al- 
titudes and lift the heaviest payloads of 
any aviator in history. Some of you will 
hold in your hands the most awesome de- 
structive power that man has ever con- 
ceived. 

Some of you will work with the new lead- 
ers of new nations which were not even na- 
tions a few years ago. Some of you will 
support guerrilla and counterguerrilla op- 
erations that combine the newest techniques 
of warfare with the oldest techniques of the 
Jungle. 

And some of you will help to develop new 
planes that spread their wings in flight, de- 
tect other planes at unheard of distances, 
deliver new weapons with unprecedented ac- 
curacy, and survey the ground from incredi- 
ble heights. 

In short, the future of the Air Force is no 
more tied to any particular kind of weap- 
ons system than the future of the Navy was 
tied to the battleship several decades ago. 
The fact that the greatest value of these 
mew weapons of massive retaliation lies in 
their ability to deter the very war which 
would require their use does not diminish 
their importance. 

Nor will national security in the years 
ahead be achieved simply by piling up bigger 
stocks of bombs or burying our missiles un- 
der bigger piles of concrete. For in an imper- 
fect world—where human failures and follies 
have too often been the rule instead of the 
exception—the surest way to bring on “the 
war that cannot happen” is to sit back and 
assure ourselves that it cannot happen. 

NO MERE STALEMATE 

The exisence of mutual nuclear deterrents 
cannot be shrugged off as a mere stalemate. 
For our national security, in a period of 
rapid change, will depend on constant reap- 
praisal of accepted doctrine, on alertness 
to new developments, on imagination and 
resourcefulness, and new ideas. 

“Stalemate” is a static term—and no one 
of you would be here today if you believed 
you were entering an outmoded service re- 
quiring only custodial duties in a period 
of nuclear stalemate. 

I am impressed by the unusually fine 
scholastic achievements of the students and 
graduates of this Academy, as demonstrated 
in successful competition with the Nation's 
best colleges for Rhodes and other selected 
scholarships, and in the graduate record ex- 
amination. 

I am also impressed by the fact that more 
than one out of five of your all-military 
faculty members has a doctor's degree and 
all the rest have master’s degrees. This is 


good. 

For the Air Force officer of today and to- 
morrow requires this kind of scholarship. 
He requires a breadth of learning and out- 
look which was rarely required in earlier 
days. 

NEED BROAD TALENT 

You will need to know economics and his- 
tory and international affairs. You will 
need an appreciation of other societies and 
an understanding of our own Nation’s pur- 
poses and policy. 

General Norstad's leadership in NATO 
and General Smart’s outstanding tour of 
duty as our senior military representative in 
Japan—are examples of Air Force officers 
whose broader talents enabled them to serve 
their Nation in key positions. Many of you 
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will have similar opportunities—to repre- 
sent the Government of the United States 
in some part of the world or some part of an 
international organization—or to negotiate 
with both military men and civilians from 
either Allied or adversary camps. 

Your major responsibilities, of course, will 
relate to the obligations of military com- 
mand. Yet, as last October's crisis in the 
Caribbean so aptly demonstrated, military 
policy and power cannot and must not be 
separated from political and diplomatic de- 
cisions. 

Whatever the military motives and impli- 
cations of that reckless attempt to place 
offensive missiles on the island of Cuba may 
have been, the political and psychological 
motives and implications were equally 
important. 

We needed in October—and we shall need 
in the future—military commanders who are 
conscious of the enormous stakes involved 
in every move they make—who are aware of 
the fact that there is no point where a 
purely political problem’ becomes a purely 
military problem—who know the difference 
between vital interests and peripheral in- 
terests—who can maneuver military forces 
with judgment and precision as well as 
courage and determination—and who can 
foresee the effects of military moves on the 
whole fabric of international power. 

POLITICAL CHALLENGES 

We need men who can cope with the 
challenge of new political situations as well 
as new enemy weapons—who can keep their 
forces flexible as well as reliable, and alert 
without being trigger happy. 

For we live in a world where the principal 
problems are not susceptible of military so- 
lutions alone. The role of our military 
power today, in essence, is to free ourselves 
and our allies to pursue the goals of free- 
dom without fear of enemy attack. 

But we do not have a separate disarma- 
ment policy, and a separate foreign aid 
policy, all unrelated to each other. They 
are all bound up together. Our goal is a 
coherent overall national security policy— 
one that truly serves the best interests of 
this country, and the interests of all free- 
men, and the interests of all who aspire to 
be free. 

It is worth noting that among the two 
military problems most in the news today— 
the efforts of this country and its European 
allies to work out the difficult issues involved 
in a proper sharing of nuclear responsibili- 
ties and a proper balance between nuclear 
and nonnuclear forces—are both problems 
that cannot possibly be dealt with in narrow 
military terms alone. 

Both require—on the part of military and 
civilian negotiators alike—great political 
wisdom and diplomatic skill as well as mod- 
ern military knowledge. 


The Federal Budget and the National 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to the attention of all 
my colleagues in the Congress the very 
informative speech on “The Federal 
Budget and the National Economy” by 
the Director of the Budget, the Honor- 
-able Kermit Gordon, to the 13th annual 
conference of the National Society for 
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Business Budgeting on May 16 in San 
Francisco. 

In his lucid and enlightening speech, 
Mr. Gordon discusses two major ques- 
tions in any examination of our Federal 
budgetary policy. 

Whether we are using the Federal 
budget wisely to attain our Nation’s goals 
of continued prosperity and of a satis- 
factory economic growth rate, and 
whether the Federal Government is 
spending too much. 

Mr. Gordon's speech was called to my 
attention by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Honorable Douglas Dillon, and 
I would like to insert his thoughtful letter 
into the Recorp as an introduction to the 
text of Mr. Gordon’s speech. Mr. 
Speaker I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce both Secretary Dillon’s letter to 
me and Mr. Gordon's address into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Dillon’s letter follows: 


JUNE 7, 1963. 
The Honorable HALE Bocdds, 
House of Representatives. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hare: As you requested, I am happy 
to send you a copy of the very excellent 
speech Director of the Budget Kermit Gordon 
made on May 16. 

With logical analysis and a wealth of sup- 
porting detail he has cogently restated the 
two most significant facets of the President’s 
overall financial plan. First, he has shown 
why tax reduction and revision in 1963 is 
the prime tool in the kit of measures to re- 
store economic vitality and achieve an ade- 
quate rate of economic growth. Second, he 
has reiterated the hardheaded program of 
expenditure control that embodies the Gov- 
ernment’s determined commitment to pru- 
dent financial management. 

I commend his speech to your careful 
study. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
Dovcias DILLON. 


The text of Mr. Gordon’s speech 
follows: 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET AND THE NATIONAL 
Economy 
(Address by Kermit Gordon, Director of the 

Bureau of the Budget, before the 13th 

annual conference of the National Society 

for Business Budgeting, San Francisco, 

Calif.) 

When I took office as Budget Director last 
December, my predecessor handed over to 
me the combination to the safe, a $98.8 
billion budget for the next fiscal year, and 
his commitment to address the National 
Society for Business Budgeting on May 16. 
In the intervening months we have made 
some changes both in the combination to 
the safe and to the 1964 budget, but I am 
pleased to say that the engagement with 
this society has remained inviolate. 

I consider it a stroke of good fortune 
that my first speaking engagement outside 
of Washington should be with a distin- 
guished organization of business budget 
officers. I have heard it said that only a 
man who has suffered the affliction himself 
can really understand the ordeal of a friend 
with a case of shingles. There must be a 
similar bond of compassionate understand- 
ing among budget officers. I can look at 
you and say to myself, “It’s comforting to 
think that these people have probably lost 
as many friends as I have in the last 5 
months.” And you can look at me and 
say to yourselves, “No matter how many 
headaches are waiting for me when I get 
back to my desk, Ill still be lucky com- 
pared with this fellow.” 
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With the reassuring knowledge that we 
are united in the bond of a common burden, 
let me turn to the subject of my talk. I 
want to examine the two major ns 
which people have in mind when they dis- 
cuss and debate Federal budgetary policy. 
The first of these is the fiscal policy ques- 
tion: Are we using the Federal budget wisely 
to help achieve the broad economic goals 
of sustained prosperity and a satisfactory 
rate of economic growth? The second is 
the expenditure policy question: To put it in 
its bluntest form, is the Federal Govern- 
ment spending too much? 

I. FISCAL POLICY 

In the heat of public debate about spend- 
ing, taxes, deficits, and debt, I think we 
sometimes lose sight of the fact that we 
have achieved in the United States a rather 
broad consensus in support of the idea that 
Federal budget policy should be designed 
to help compensate for inadequacies or ex- 
cesses in private demand. Most of us, I 
think, will accept the idea that if total 
private and public demand for goods and 
services presses too hard on total supply, 
we will have inflation; that if demand falis 
considerably short of potential supply, we 
will have idle plants and idle workers; and 
that it makes sense to try to adjust the 
relationship between Government spending 
and taxes to help avoid both of these evils. 

Those who doubt the existence of such a 
consensus should consider whether there 
would be much support today for the kind 
of policy we followed in 1932—given the same 
conditions. In 1932, you remember, the 
economy lay prostrate under the onslaught 
of the great depression, Real gross national 
product was 28 percent below the 1929 level, 
and nearly one worker in every four was 
unemployed. Because of the collapse in pro- 
duction and incomes, Federal revenues fell 
50 percent from 1929 to 1932, and largely for 
this reason, the 1929 budget surplus turned 
into a 1932 deficit. 

The Congress considered what it ought to 
do in the circumstances. The chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee said on the 
floor of the House: 

“Now, my friends, I want you and the 
country to gird yourselves with stamina, with 
backbone, and with courage to meet this 
emergency. All must make tremendous sac- 
rifices, The budget must be balanced. To 
do it, additional taxes must be levied.” 

So Congress proceeded, in 1932, to raise 
income taxes. This action was in accordance 
with the prevailing doctrine of the period, 
which held that the only sound rule of fiscal 
policy was to try to balance the budget each 
year. Indeed, the conviction of Congress 
that it was doing the right thing was rein- 
forced when it received a communication 
bearing the signatures of 62 faculty members 
of a great university urging an immediate 
increase in taxes, But the result, almost 
certainly, was to aggravate and deepen the 
depression, The fact that few people today 
would urge the same policy in the same cir- 
cumstances is evidence that we are not as 
deeply split on the issues of fiscal policy as 
the temperature of the debate might suggest. 

In saying this, I have no desire to paper 
over the many major differences of emphasis, 
attitude, and prescription which do exist; 
but I think it is useful, as we turn to an 
examination of our present economic prob- 
lems, to recognize that we start from the 
common premise that Federal budgetary 
decisions should be made in the light of the 
needs of the economy. 

What is the present state of our economy? 
If we look back only to the beginning of the 
year, we find reassuring signs of a quickening 
pace of economic advance, which gives prom- 
ise of bearing out the more optimistic fore- 
casts of GNP in 1963. If we look back fur- 
ther—to January 1961—we find a 28-month 
record of uneven, but sustained, economic 
expansion from a recession trough. 
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But if we look back as far as 1958, we 
find a more revealing and sobering picture. 
We find an economy that has been operating 
considerably below its potential for 5½ 
years. Even now, with more than 2 years 
of expansion behind us, we are producing 
at a rate $30 to $35 billion a year below 
our comfortable capacity; the average oper- 
ating rate in manufacturing is perhaps 10 
percent, below the preferred rate; and more 
than 5% percent of the labor force is un- 
employed. 

Whether we look at total output, em- 
ployment, or investment, the evidence of 
slowdown since 1957 is clear. In the 
war decade 1947-57, our total output rose 
at the brisk rate of about 4 percent a year; 
since 1957, our progress has slowed to 3 per- 
cent. In the decade, unemploy- 
ment averaged 4.3 percent of the labor force; 
since 1957 it has averaged 6 percent, and has 
not in any month fallen below 5 percent. 
From 1947 to 1957, private fixed investment 
averaged 11 percent of GNP; since 1957, it 
has fallen to an average rate of 9 percent. 

A persistent gap has opened up between 
our achievement and our potential, and in 
many subtle ways we have been paying a 
high price for our lagging performance. Our 
growth rate compares ——— with that 
of most other industrialized countries. The 
overhang of idle capacity has dampened do- 
mestic investment incentives and has en- 
couraged the flow of American capital 
abroad, with consequent strain on our bal- 
ance of payments. High unemployment 
rates among our youth have bred discontent 
and frustration. Our chronically depressed 
areas have been denied the rejuvenating ef- 
fects of a strong demand for labor, which 
would tend both to attract new industry 
to areas of labor surplus and to draw idle 
labor into more prosperous regions. Be- 
cause of the absence of good alternative em- 
ployment opportunities, many of our 
agricultural workers continue to earn low 
incomes and our underlying farm problem 
persists. In a stubborn effort to save their 
jobs, workers seek to institute restrictive 
work rules and to shorten the workweek; 
and some industries, in a similar effort to 
insulate themselves from the general eco- 
nomic climate, seek to price their goods so 
as to earn normal profits on subnormal vol- 
ume. 

The immediate cause of our unsatisfactory 
economic performance these last 514 years 
is, in my opinion, inadequate total demand. 
We have simply not been able to sustain a 
rate of climb in demand sufficient to absorb 
our unemployed and put our idle capacity 
back to work. The effort to diagnose this 
condition has led to a search for remedies, 
and this search has led directly to our Fed- 
eral tax system. 

We are weighed down by the burden of an 
income tax system which, though modified 
somewhat, is still essentially the system we 
adopted to restrain excessive demand in 
wartime. Its power to extract income from 
the bank accounts of individuals and cor- 
porations is so great that the Federal budget 
would have shown a string of handsome 
surpluses rather than deficits in the years 
since 1957 if the economy had been operat- 
ing close to full employment. We have been 
witnessing the paradoxical truth that tax 
rates set so high as to absorb an excessive 
proportion of full employment GNP will 
block the road to the achievement of full 
employment and will yield disappointingly 
low revenues, In the six budget documents 
submitted from January 1957 through 1962, 
a cumulative budget surplus of $84 billion 
was forecast; yet the actual budget outcome 
was a cumulative deficit of $33 billion. In 
each year of the past six, revenue estimates 
were based on an expected resumption or 
continuation of brisk economic expansion— 
and in each year the dampening effects of 
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the tax system helped to keep the estimate 
from being realized. 

This, very briefly, is why we believe that 
the needs of our economy require a sub- 
stantial further revision of our income tax 
system in 1963. I stress the need for further 
revision to remind you that tax changes 
instituted last year—the liberalization of 
depreciation rules and the enactment of the 
7-percent investment tax credit—had the 
effect of reducing business tax abilities by 
about 62½ billion a year and started us on 
our way toward the adoption of a growth- 
inducing tax system. You will remember 
that these tax changes were greeted skepti- 
cally by the business community when they 
were instituted; but the skepticism has 
melted in the presence of hard evidence that 
business investment this year is responding 
to the stimulus of these tax reforms. 

The President’s tax program which is now 
before the Congress has the following main 
elements: 

1. Taxes are to be reduced by 810% billion, 
in three stages, d 1963, 1964, and 1965. 

2. The $1014 billion net cut is made up of 
$1314 billion of gross tax reduction offset by 
$3 billion of revenue-producing reforms. In 
turn, the $13% billion gross reduction con- 
sists of roughly $11 billion in personal and 
$214 billion in te taxes. 

8. The top bracket rate of the individual 
income tax to be reduced from 91 to 65 per- 
cent and the lowest bracket rate from 20 to 
14 percent. 

The tax program has two major objec- 
tives: First, to provide a sizable increase in 
market demand by sharply reducing overall 
tax rates; and second, to provide a tax struc- 
ture, through cuts in top-bracket 
rates and reduction in corporate taxes, which 
will encourage increased risk-taking and a 
higher tempo of business investment. It is 
thus a program which will narrow the gap 
between performance and productive poten- 
tial, while at the same time stimulating a 
more rapid growth in that potential itself. 
The President’s tax proposals constitute the 
most important economic policy issue be- 
fore the Congress this year, and I am glad to 
say that the prospects are bright for the en- 
actment of a constructive and invigorating 
tax program. 

But, many people ask, is this the right 
time to cut taxes? Rather than cutting 
taxes when we already have a big budget 
deficit, shouldn’t we defer tax reduction un- 
til we have a surplus in the budget? 

This is an important question, and it de- 
serves a straight answer. The answer, in 
my opinion, has two parts: 

First, I believe we are more likely to 
reach a balanced budget in the next few 
years if we cut taxes now than if we do 
nothing. If we fail to act, we risk a con- 
tinuation of the experience of the last 514 
years—undercapacity operations and exces- 
sive unemployment. An economy operating 
at undercapacity is unlikely to generate the 
tax revenues needed to balance the budget. 
It is instructive to note that we have had 
budget surpluses six times since the war, 
and in every case save one the surplus has 
occurred in the setting of full employment. 
Our experience lends support to the view 
that it takes full employment to generate the 
revenues needed to balance the budget. If 
we cut taxes now, we will have a somewhat 
larger immediate deficit, but a better prospect 
for reducing and eliminating the deficit in 
the years ahead through the increase in tax 
revenues returned by an expanding economy. 

Second, if we were by some chance to 
achieve a balanced t without a tax cut, 
we would probably find that a tax cut in such 
circumstances would be badly timed. As 
we have seen, balanced budgets and full em- 
ployment tend to go together. Unless a 
stump is in prospect, to cut taxes in a setting 
of full employment and high utilization of 
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capacity is to court the danger of excessive 
demand and inflation. 

Another main objection which is raised 
to tax reduction at this time stems from 
the fear that the immediate deficit associated 
with tax reduction will cause inflation. This 
is a legitimate concern; the American peo- 
ple fear inflation, and properly so. Moreover, 
there are times when a Government deficit 
will cause inflation: When demand is press- 
ing against the limits of supply, a reduction 
in taxes or an increase in Government ex- 
penditures will tend to raise prices. But 
there is no alchemy by which deficits are 
automatically transmuted into price in- 
creases; it is the state of the economy which 
determines whether deficits will cause infla- 
tion. For example, we have deficits in five 
of the last six years, but our price level has 
been more stable than that of any other 
advanced industrial country with the ex- 
ception of Canada. The reason, of course, is 
that at no time in this period have we had 
the pressure of excess demand, Although 
the President's tax program is designed to 
stimulate private demand, we do not believe 
that it will overstimulate demand and cause 
it to overtax capacity. Even if excess de- 
mand pressure should develop—though we 
think it most unlikely—the tools of mone- 
tary policy can be brought quickly into play 
to damp down the pressure. 

Hence, whether one appeals to economic 
logic or to recent economic history, there is 
little basis for the fear that the President's 
tax program is inflationary. The opposite 
danger is greater—that failure to enact the 
tax program will leave us with the same set 
of economic ills which has troubled us for 
the last 514 years and will increase our vul- 
nerability to recession. 

I do not mean to leave the implication 
that the President's tax program is the solu- 
tion to all of our economic problems. I do 
believe, however, that the enactment of the 
program will help to create a climate of eco- 
nomic vitality and expansion in which many 
other problems—ranging from agriculture to 
automation—will be easier to solve. 


I. EXPENDITURE POLICY 


Now, I would like to turn to the expendi- 
ture policy question: Are we spending too 
much? Is fiscal responsibility dead in Wash- 
ington? Is the budget out of control? 

These are questions which trouble a good 
many thoughtful people, and they deserve a 
considered answer. 

We can start by acknowledging the fact 
that Federal spending has been increasing 
steadily. As President Kennedy said last 


year: 

“It is true that in recent history each new 
administration has spent much more money 
than its predecessor. Thus, President Roose- 
velt outspent President Hoover, and with 
allowances for the special case of the Sec- 
ond World War, President Truman outspent 
President Roosevelt. Just to prove that this 
was not a partisan matter, President Elsen- 
hower outspent President Truman by the 
handsome figure of $182 billion, It is even 
possible something of this trend may con- 
tinue.” 

But to ask whether we are spending too 
much implies a comparison with something. 
Simply to compare dollar expenditures in 
1963 with expenditures in 1923, or 1953, or 
even 1962, overlooks the fact that we are to- 
day a different nation than we were in any 
of those years. Our needs are constantly 
changing, our resources are constantly 
changing, and even the unit of measurement 
has changed from earlier years, 

In his 1960 budget message, President 
Eisenhower made the same point: “Inescap- 
able demands resulting from new technology 
and the growth of our Nation, and new re- 
quirements resulting from the changing 
nature of our society, will generate Federal 
expenditures in future years . We must 
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not forget that a rapidly growing population 
creates virtually automatic increases in many 
Federal responsibilities.” 

Here are some examples: Between the fiscal 
years 1962 and 1964, the number of tax 
returns will rise 2.5 percent; the volume of 
mail will grow 6.4 percent; visitors to our 
national parks will increase by 7 percent; the 
number of veterans or survivors receiving 
pensions will rise by 10 percent; aircraft 
landings and take offs at airports with Fed- 
eral towers will go up by 11 percent; bene- 
ficiaries under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program will increase by 16 per- 
cent; the number of patents granted will rise 
by 20 percent; and passports issued will in- 
crease by 25 percent. 

Consider what has been happening to our 
population. By the end of fiscal 1964—the 
budget for which we are now debating—there 
will be 10 million more Americans than there 
were the day President Kennedy took office. 
This means that we will add to the United 
States in this short period a number of 
people which is more than half the popula- 
tion of Canada. And since 1939, we have 
added to our population a number of people 
substantially greater than the present pop- 
ulation of France. 

Consider, also, the growth in our output 
of goods and services—our gross national 
product. Measured in the same current 
dollars we use to count Federal expenditures, 
our GNP has increased more than fivefold 
since 1939. It has increased 57 percent in 
the last decade. 

Finally, each Federal expenditure dollar 
buys less today than it did in earlier years. 
Though we have had relative price stability 
for the last 5 years, our price level has more 
than doubled since 1939 and is about 10 
percent above its level a decade ago. 

The single most important fact about the 
trend of Federal expenditures over recent 
decades is the vast expansion of our national 
defense program, which now takes 55 per- 
cent of our budget. Who in 1939 even 
dreamed of atomic energy, of missiles, of 
supersonic planes, of a cold war with 2,700,- 
000 servicemen in uniform during peacetime 
and defense research budgets of $9 billion? 
Our defense budget in 1939 was 1 percent 
of gross national product, in 1949, 5 percent, 
and in 1963, 9 percent. 

But apart from national defense, Federal 
budget expenditures have been tightly con- 
tained in recent years. As a proportion of 
gross national profit, they are substantially 
lower today (at 7 percent) than they were 
before the war in 1939 (at 9 percent) or after 
the war in 1949 (at 10 percent). Even in- 
cluding national defense, Federal budget ex- 
penditures in recent years have been re- 
markably stable as a proportion of GNP; 
during the latter 1950's, they averaged about 
16% percent of GNP, and that is where they 
are today. 

Nor do the statistics give much comfort 
to the common view that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is eclipsing and eroding the State 
and local governments. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, nondefense expenditures in the 
Federal budget were just about equal to 
total State and local expenditures; today, 
these Federal expenditures are about 60 per- 
cent of State and local expenditures. Of 
the more than 9 million civilian employees 
of governments in the United States today, 
about 7 million are employed by State and 
local governments, and 2,500,000 by the Fed- 
eral Government. Since 1948, State and 
local employment has risen by 81 percent, 
while Federal civilian employment has risen 
by 22 percent—or by less than the rate of 
growth in the population as a whole. 

In 1952, we had 1.6 Federal civilian Federal 
employees for each 100 people in the popu- 
lation. By 1957, the figure was down to 1.4. 
Today we haye 1.3 Federal employees to serve 
every hundred people. 
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Let me add that, of these 2,500,000 Federal 
civilian employees, 1 million are employed 
by the Defense Department, about 600,000 by 
the Post Office Department, and about 200,- 
000 by the Veterans’ Administration. Every- 
thing else that the Federal Government does 
is accomplished by 650,000 employees, and 
this number is substantially smaller than 
total employment in the telephone industry. 

But what about the trend of expenditures 
in the budgets of the Kennedy administra- 
tion? The 1964 administrative budget calls 
for a $4.5 billion increase in expenditures 
over 1963. The whole of this increase, in- 
deed, more than the whole of the increase, is 
accounted for by expenditures for national 
defense, space, and interest. All other ex- 
penditures, taken together, will actually de- 
cline from 1963 to 1964. In the process of 
putting together the 1964 budget, $19 billion 
was trimmed from agency requests. 

If all three Kennedy budgets—1962 
through 1964—are looked at together, they 
tell essentially the same story. The great 
bulk of the increase—actually 70 percent of 
it—has been in the defense, space, and inter- 
est category. Over the 3-year period from 
1961 to 1964, budget expenditures for all 
other purposes taken together will increase 
by $4.5 billion. This compares with an in- 
crease of $5 billion in the same category over 
the preceding 3 fiscal years. 

These figures lend little support to the 
assertion that the budget is “out of control.” 
Just a week ago today, President Kennedy 
explicitly endorsed a statement of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development which 
said: “We believe that Federal expenditures 
should be made only when they are clearly 
more valuable than equal expenditures that 
could be made by individuals and business 
if equivalent income were left in their hands, 
or by State and local governments.” And 
the President continued: 

“I accept this standard and I am prepared 
to defend the expenditures proposed in my 
budget on this basis.” 

To sum up, I believe that this administra- 
tion has proposed a fiscal policy which gives 
promise of restoring to the American econ- 
omy the confidence and vitality which char- 
acterized our first postwar decade. And I 
believe that we have pursued a prudent ex- 
penditure policy which has responded to the 
urgent needs of national security and do- 
mestic well-being, but which has neither in- 
dulged in loose spending to give the econ- 
omy a shot in the arm nor countenanced 
spending for the sake of spending. I am 
sure that we have erred in matters of detail, 
and I know that we can profit from informed 
and responsible criticism. But I believe that 
our budget policy is serving faithfully and 
constructively the interests of our national 
economy, our national security, and our na- 
tional well-being. 


Unemployment U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
Howard K. Smith’s TV program “News 
and Comment” is always a fine one, but 
I thought the program presented on 
Sunday, June 2, was particularly timely 
and of special interest to those of us 
now giving careful consideration to 
legislation designed to improve the un- 
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employment situation existing today. 
I commend this script to my colleagues 
for their careful perusal in the event 
they missed the actual presentation: 


UNEMPLOYMENT U.S.A. 


The United States has the richest stand- 
ard of living in the world—and it is still 


At the same time, the United States has 
the highest rate of unemployed, idle, un- 
productive humanity in the Western 
World—and that, too, may rise. 

The eminent American economist, Robert 
Heilbroner: 

Mr. HEILBRONER. If all forces stay more 
or less as they are, including this most 
important force of a rising number of 
kids seeking jobs, we could very well have 
around 10 million unemployed people by 
1970. 

The man in charge, Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz: 

SECRETARY Wirtz, Unemployment is going 
to get worse and worse and worse. And 
the projection is quite clear, and what we 
have got to expect is it will go toward 6 per- 
cent and 7 percent within the next 2 or 3 
years. That's if nothing is done. 

The two biggest new categories of un- 
employed are young people and Negroes. 
Edward Washington, who belongs to both 
categories, admits boys like himself are 
ripe for trouble. 

E. WASHINGTON. You would get into 
trouble with the police if you dropped out 
of school and can’t find a job. These days 
boys around my age like to have clothes, 
and money and then that leads up to rob- 
bery. 

Don Drxon. You mean if they can't get 
work? 

E. WASHINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Don Drxon. They'd get the money some 
other way? 

E. WASHINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Tonight, “News and Comment” on the 
causes—and the possible cures—of the 
spreading American cancer: unemployment. 

Mr. SmirH. Good evening. It is notorious- 
ly difficult to get the U.S. Congress to act on 
our national problems until after catastrophe 
has struck. The great depression of the 
thirties might have been avoided or miti- 
gated had Congress faced its responsibilities 
in time. World War II, which killed more 
humans than any war in history, might have 
been avoided had Congress acknowledged and 
faced the problem of stopping Hitler while he 
was weak. 

Today in the face of growing new prob- 
lems, Congress is almost asleep. As a re- 
sult there is no doubt that a new catastrophe 
is abuilding. What form it will take this 
time is not certain; but very possibly it will 
be a series of violent social explosions in the 
midst of our cities. The current rise of 
crime five times as fast as population—rob- 
beries, muggings, rapes—is the merest har- 
binger of bigger troubles to come. 

As suggested in this cartoon by Herbert 
Block of the Hall Syndicate: 

The detonator or fuse will be unemploy- 
ment, idleness, national neglect of strong 
young restless Americans entering the work 
force but finding no jobs. 

The way of intelligent behavior is to study 
a problem before it becomes one. So Re- 
porter Don Dixon went out and interviewed 
16-year-old Edward Washington, a polite, 
well-read young Negro school dropout who 
cannot find a job. Washington had not 
fallen victim to the bitterness growing 
among increasing numbers of idle youth, 
both Negro and white, but with frustration 
it can come. 

Don Drxon. When did you leave school, 
Edward? 

E. WASHINGTON. I left school in February 
of this year. 
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Don Dixon. Why? 

E. WasHiIncTon. Because I didn’t feel that 
I had the proper clothes to wear like other 
boys had, you know, and I thought I would 
get out—come out of school and get me a 
job and get the clothes I want to wear to 
school. 

Don Dixon. So, have you been able to get 
any kind of job at all since you left school? 

E. WASHINGTON. No sir, 

Don Drxon. What sort of work were you 
looking for? 

E. WASHINGTON. A busboy. Some kind of 
domestic work like that. 

Don Drxon. Is that what you would like 
to do? Why did you decide to go look for 
a busboy’s work? 

E. WasSHINGTON. I decided to go look for 
a busboy job because in looking through 
the papers that was the only thing I seen 
in looking in the ads. 

Don Drxon. What would you like to do? 
What sort of job would you like to get? 

E. WASHINGTON. I would like to be a 
printer or something like that. 

Don Drxon, Is there a demand here for 
printers do you know? 

E. WasHIncTon. No, sir. 

Don Drxon. Well, if you did get a Job as 
a busboy, what sort of money does it pay? 

E. WaSHINGTON. It pays 25 a week. $25 a 
week. 

Don Dixon. You can’t very well live on 
that. 

E. WASHINGTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Smrrx. How big is the unemployment 
problem? Leading officials say when 2 per- 
cent are unemployed that, in fact, consti- 
tutes full employment and that should be 
our target. 

Some economists say 3 percent is good 
enough, and we should aim at that less 
difficult figure of unemployed workers. 

President Kennedy’s economic advisers 
think we cannot quickly get down to that 
figure, and say getting it down to 4 percent 
unemployed is an interim goal. 

In fact, unemployment today hovers 
around the figure just below 6 percent which 
everyone agrees is far too high. 

And you heard experts predict that if 
things go on as at present, the figure will 
soon rise to 7 percent and more—a per- 
centage that can grow to 10 million with- 
out work, nearly as many as in the great 
depression. 

Why, in our increasingly rich Nation are 
increasing numbers condemned to the frus- 
tration of joblessness, a prospect that 
threatens us with social upheavals, with 
recessions and even with losing the compe- 
tition with communism. 

The simplest statement of why unemploy- 
ment exists is our increasing productive in- 
dustry does not distribute enough purchas- 
ing power for people to buy up all the 
increasing output of industry. 

Senator PauL Doucias, Democrat, of Illi- 
nois, once a professor of economics, thinks 
artificially high prices keep the public from 
buying enough of industry’s output. 

Senator Dove.as. I think if we had a per- 
fectly competitive economic system, that 
prices would be reduced to the point where 
there would be a sufficient quantity of goods 
and services demanded to employ 6% or 7 
percent who really are unemployed now. But 
instead of that, we have a high degree of 
monopoly, price agreements between firms, 
imperfect competition and cartels. And asa 
result, prices are kept up on stilts and the 
sum total of price tags on goods which are 
produced, or which could be produced is in 
excess of the sum total of monetary purchas- 
ing power in the pockets of people. So I 
would favor, as an immediate step, building 
purchasing power up to the level of prices. 

Mr. Smrra. William F. Butler is vice presi- 
dent of Chase Manhattan Bank. He puts the 
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problem differently: lack of stimulation to 
the economy has caused growth to lag. 

Mr. Butter. It seems to me that the basic 
cause has been the slowdown on our rate of 
overall economic growth after 1957. In this 
period our growth rate has been a little bet- 
ter than 2½ percent per annum and this is 
not a fast enough rate of growth to provide 
the number of jobs necessary to deal with 
the unemployment problem. 

Mr. SmrrH. Leon Keyserling, who was 
President Truman’s chief economic adviser: 
productivity has risen by automation much 
faster than purchasing power. 

Mr. KEYSERLING. You have an increase in 
your productive power and your social pros- 
perity has to increase fast enough to take 
up that increase in your productive power. 
What we have had in the past 2 years is a 
rate of growth that looks good, but only 
about half as high as the rate of 
needed to absorb the growing size of the 
labor force in view of the increasing tech- 
nology in automation. 

Mr. SmirH. James Callaghan of the British 
Labor Party being groomed to run the 
British economy as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer sums up the causes of unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN. First of all you get changes 
in traditional industries, where industries 
decline and leave areas semi-abandoned and 
derelict. Secondly, you get the failure on 
the part of the Government to pick up suf- 
ficient purchasing power to put it into the 
hands of the people. I think that’s a very 
important reason. And, thirdly, of course, 
you can get external problems that can in- 
fect your own domestic economy. 

Mr. Smirx. The cause of unemployment is 
lagging demand—not enough money to buy 
up goods at a time when automation is in- 
creasing the number of goods being turned 
out; this happening at a time when the 
number of people hunting jobs has suddenly 
leaped upward. 

Economist Robert Heilbroner: 


Mr. HEILBRONER. It’s the fact that the big 
bunchy baby boom has moved up and now 
bunches and bunches on the labor market, 
upon the colleges also, by the way. That 
creates a very special problem, and they are 
very important problems. There’s a real 
chance that if we do not rev up our growth 
rate very considerably, that in 5 or 10 years 
we may face a level of unemployment that 
can only be called darned serious. 

Mr. SmirH. Unlike the foregoing speakers 
who are commentators on the problem, the 
man who has the problem is Labor Secre- 
tary Willard Wirtz. We asked him why un- 
employment currently is up. 

Secretary WITZ. Because there are so 
many more of us. Every day. Every year. 
In the last 12 months we have added over a 
million jobs—about a million jobs to the 
economy. So employment goes up and un- 
employment goes up too. That's the center 
of the problem. The postwar baby crop 
which busted out the walls of the schools 
is now hitting the work force. That, plus 
the effect of machines on the economy, repre- 
sents a short answer to your question. 

Mr. SMITH. Now, why is it that we did so 
well from the war up to 1957 and relatively 
much less since 1957? 

Secretary Wirtz. Well, when you say 80 
well that the economy is moving along right 
now at a good rate in terms of gross na- 
tional product and so on and so forth. But 
something that people forget is that the 
impact of automation on the economy came 
during those fifties, when the work force 
growth was low because of the war and the 
postponed effect from it. Now we are get- 
ting the confluence of both automation and 
the increase in the economy, so even though 
the economy as a whole is doing well in 
terms of full employment, we are not doing 
well, 
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Mr. Smrra. How many jobs do we have to 
create each year? 

Secretary Wirtz. We have to create for the 
next 4 or 5 years a million and a half new 
jobs each year to take care of new people 
coming into the work force. It’s growing 
that fast. In addition to that, we have to 
create jobs to replace every job which a 
machine takes away. Now, that’s a hard 
figure to arrive at, but it’s running right now 
between 25,000 and 30,000 a week. And in 
addition to that, we have got to create 
jobs which will bring our present unemploy- 
ment down from—oh, about 5% percent to 
the figure 4, 3, 2, hopefully. The combina- 
tion to these means the answer to your ques- 
tion. Something in the neighborhood of 2 
million jobs a year for the next 4 or 5 years. 
It’s a big order. 

Mr. SMITH. Now you have been quoted as 
saying that even though we don’t have 
enough jobs to go around, the amount of 
work to be done in this Nation is tremendous 
and that we could use all the people we have 
if we would use them sensibly. What about 
that? 

Secretary Wirtz. If we would set out to do 
the things we want to do in this country— 
some things in the private sector: pulling 
up the low incomes to the level they ought 
to be; some things in the public schools we 
ought to meet; the hospitals; get rid of the 
slums; we could have a manpower shortage 
in this country very easily, if we set out to 
do the things we can do, want to do, and a 
good many of them we will do. That’s where 
the answer will come. 

Mr. SuMrrk. The problem of getting enough 
purchasing power to the people to stimulate 
industry to employ more people is crucial. 
In America in the depression thirties, unem- 
ployment remained high because with all the 
Government spending, not enough was spent. 

In America after World War II the situa- 
tion was the opposite. War put a stored 
up purchasing power equal to a hundred and 
fifty billion dollars in Americans’ pockets, 
and they spent it. Also, rising expenditures 
of the Marshall plan and the cold war in- 
jected more purchasing power. The result 
was a period of full employment. 

The year 1957 is the year the postwar 
boom is considered to have ended. Surplus 
purchasing power was used up. Defense 
spending continued to rise but it went no 
longer into industries turning out masses of 
weapons and employing millions of workers; 
it went into new weapons requiring fewer 
high-paid workers. Also, to reduce rising 
labor costs, industries automated at a 
furious rate, reducing the need for man- 
power. And now the postwar baby crop is 
coming of age, demanding more jobs faster. 

To illustrate the problem: this is a 
schematic oversimplified design of how the 
economy works: 

One, the consumer buys goods; 

Two, the store then orders more goods 
from the factory; and 

Three, the factory invests in increasing its 
plant in order to make more goods; this em- 
ploys more workers and puts money into 
hands of consumers. 

But now, the new plant is automated and 
employs fewer people, distributing less 
money. Flow of dollars, once swift, from 
consumer to store, now slows down too. 

The store orders less from the factory. 

The plant cuts down on its production, 
causing unemployment. 

The debate about what we should do in- 
volves dissension about where we should 
restimulate the flow. Robert Heilbroner 
thinks the flow should be stimulated at the 
investment point: 

Mr. HEILBRONER. Today if you had to put 
your finger on the buyer in the economy 
who is not so much the consumer, it is busi- 
ness. Business buys for capital expansion. 
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Business is buying new plants, new build- 
ings, new machinery. That’s the sector 
which is, in a sense buoyant enough, but 
disappointing. It could be higher. 

Mr. BUTLER. The problem in our economy 
for 6 or 7 years has not been a lag in Gov- 
ernment spending. Government spending 
has been going up 6 percent for a year on 
the average. The lag has been in business 
investment in new plants and equipment. 
The investment that provides new and better 
machinery and thus supports the creation of 
new jobs. Such investment if not increased 
in this 7-year period has been steady. Our 
problem is to provide the incentives, the 
encouragement to increase investment in 
new plants and equipment and thus achieve 
real and lasting prosperity. 

Mr. SmirH. Economist Leon Keyserling 
disagrees. He thinks the stimulus should 
be aimed directly into the pockets of con- 
sumers. 

Mr. KEYSERLING. The reason business isn't 
investing still more is that they do not fore- 
see enough more demand for their products 
to invest even more rapidly than they are in 
the building of plants and equipment. 
Therefore, the whole concentration of 
stimulatory policy, in my view, should be on 
the expansion of consumption, demand for 
other products. That takes two forms: 
consumption among 180-odd million Ameri- 
can people, privately, and consumption by 
Government—public spending—of the 
things that a nation needs and can't get 
privately. 

Senator Dovcras. I would say that the 
remedy is to raise purchasing power to the 
level of prices. This does mean an increase 
in the national debt, because it would be 
effected either by cutting taxes without com- 
mensurately cutting expenditures or chok- 
ing off private demand through curtailing 
credit, or by a public works program. In 
either case what you do is put an injection 
of monetary purchasing power into the 
economy to build up total demand. 

Mr. SmrrH. The President's plan is aimed 
to please both those who want him to stimu- 
late investors, and those who want him to 
stimulate the consumers. His plan is a tax 
cut and a tax reform that will give both in- 
vestors and consumers more money to spend. 
Like many plans aimed to please everybody, 
it may please none, 

We asked the investor's man, William But- 
ler, if the President’s plan will solve our 
problems: 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I do not believe it will. It 
seems to me that the President’s tax pro- 
gram is spread out over too long a period 
3 years or longer in the case of the corporate 
tax—and this dilutes its impact so that it will 
not do the necessary job. 

Mr, Smirn. Keyserling, who prefers to stim- 
ulate the consumer: 

Mr. Keyseexinc. I don’t think the tax pro- 
gram itself will do very much to help this 
problem. First, because it is too small. Sec- 
ond, because I think it isn’t distributed in a 
way that will maximize its effectiveness. And 
third, because I think many other things 
besides taxation are even more important 
than tax reduction to deal with this unem- 
ployment problem. 

Mr. Smrrn. We have never hesitated taking 
stands on this program and won't hesitate 
now. I think Mr. Keyserling is right. The 
economy is sluggish and doesn't provide 
enough employment for people because about 
one-fifth of Americans live in poverty and 
haven't enough purchasing power to give the 
economy the stimulation it needs. The logi- 
cal thing to do would be not to have a feeble 
tax cut to benefit well-off people who don’t 
need it. The logical thing would be more 
Government spending to get money to the 
bottom one-fifth of Americans, spending on 
their sadly neglected education, on replac- 
ing their slums with decent neighborhoods, 
and so on. 
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However, even the President’s rather weak 
tax cut is getting nowhere in Congress. What 
is it that impedes action to cure what the 
President has called our No. 1 domestic prob- 
lem—unemployment? 

The tendency of unemployment to rise 
amid our great wealth can only be halted and 
reversed by vigorous action, especially by 
Government spending which will no doubt 
increase our deficit. There is a deep-rooted 
and wrong American prejudice against Gov- 
ernment spending and deficits. Almost every 
modern American President has deferred to 
that prejudice with calamitous results. 

In the early thirties, President Hoover 
thought that restricted Government spend- 
ing would bring prosperity just around the 
corner, In fact, it deepened depression. 

It is easy to forget that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s winning campaign in 1932 was that 
he would balance the budget and restrict 
Government expenditure. He became fa- 
mous for doing the opposite, but not enough 
to end the depression. 

In the 1952 campaign, Eisenhower promised 
one thing—to balance the budget. In office 
he failed to do that 5 years out of 8, and 
created the biggest peacetime deficit in our 
history, but in trying to obey the myth 
presided over a series of recessions. 

Kennedy’s key campaign promise was to 
get the economy moving. He has not nota- 
bly succeeded, and that is greatly due to not 
facing the need for much more Government 
expenditure. 

British Politician James Callaghan offers 
an apt comment on deficit spending. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN. We show a deficit you 
know. But by altering the way which we 
made up our accounts we could show a profit 
if we wanted to. And we do confuse, I 
think, capital items with revenue items. 
Where's the profit when you put in a sewage 
scheme or when you build a school? There 
isn't any but it shows a deficit, And yet 
these are capital items which are going to 
yield a return, although not a direct financial 
return. 

We are altering our system of accounts in 
Britain because we want to make this more 
clear. We've been held up to the world as 
running very heavy deficits. By altering the 
accounts we needn't alter our policy. We 
will just look better. This is absurd you 
know, really, and I do think we've got to be 
very careful not to become the prisoners of 
words on this question of deficit financing. 

Mr. SMITH. Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz. 

Secretary Wmrtz.I think in connection 
with these programs we propose—the Man- 
power Development Training Program, a bet- 
ter education program, a youth employment 
act, that kind of thing—we are told that the 
cost is such that we can’t afford it. I wish 
I could someway get across the idea that it 
would cost us today—does cost today just 
in round figures about a thousand dollars to 
retrain a man, to salvage a boy or girl who 
would otherwise go into the slag heap, about 
a thousand dollars. That boy or girl will 
represent a cost to this economy of this 
country of about a thousand dollars a year 
if we don't train him or her. 

The economics someway get out of joint. 
When I hear about the concern of passing 
debts on to the next generation, my reaction 
is that the worst possible debt we could pass 
on to the next generation is a boy or girl 
who is untrained and who is going to cost 
the next generation $1,000 or more a year. 
That is the debt we can’t pass on. The 
thing that we can’t get across, apparently, 
is that a good many of the things we do as a 
Government are the kind of things compa- 
nies do as companies; they invest in the 
future. And the investment cost should 
not be charged against our present concept 
of expenditures. 

If we could get across the idea that when 
we train a person, put $1,000 into the edu- 
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cation of a person, it is an investment for 
the future. When we build a park, when we 
build a highway, when we build a school, 
when we build a hospital, those things are 
investments for the future and shouldn’t 
be charged against the present. It’s not 
just a matter of deficit spending. It's a 
drawing of the distinction between immedi- 
ate out-of-pocket costs and the investment 
thing. I agree, in principle, with what is 
suggested. I think it would be better if it 
were put in terms which got away from the 
idea of deficit spending. That’s an 
oversimplification. 

Mr. SmirH. We asked Secretary Wirtz, Will 
we get full employment back? 

Secretary Wirtz. That's a question the 
American public will have to answer. My 
answer to it is that we can get it down 
there. It takes the decision to do the things 
we want to do. But I’m talking, not—I'm 
talking hard business sense. If we do set out 
to do these things, if we develop a tax pro- 
gram, & manpower program and do these 
things we want to do, I think it can be moved 
down past the 4 percent, 3 percent, toward 
the 2 percent which is probably the ultimate 
limit because there are always people mov- 
ing from one job to another and there are al- 
ways a few who can’t be employed. I think 
it is a practical target to shoot for 3 percent 
and a 2 percent. 

Mr. SmrrH. Some friendly advice from 
British politician Callaghan. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN. I think yours is a tough 
problem. I think you have got to educate. 
Could I make one general plea: that we 
shouldn’t, any of us, allow ourselves to be- 
come the prisoners of words and of old- 
fashioned ideas no matter what they are. 
The real test is how are we going to make 
human beings live and fulfill all their values 
and all of the qualities of which they are 
capable? And we ought, if we find our ideas 
are destroying human beings and their 
right to survive, then we ought to be willing 
to put those ideas on one side. 

Mr. Sarrk. We have nothing to add that 
will improve on that. Good night. 


Philippine War Damage Claims 
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HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Senate amendment to last year’s War 
Claims Act was briefly before the House 
on May 14, 1963, many Members felt that 
it should not be brought up as a rider 
to the supplemental appropriations bill, 
but should be considered in connection 
with legislation reported by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. It will shortly come 
before the House in that manner as a 
result of the action of the Senate in add- 
ing it to the Foreign Service Buildings 
Act, H.R. 5207. It is now before a con- 
ference committee. 

The Senate amendment changes last 
year’s act—Public Law 87-616—by pro- 
viding that any further payments shall 
go to the Philippine Government rather 
than to private claimants. It was 
adopted as a result of disclosures before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
during its investigation of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act—printed hear- 
ing of April 18, 1963. 
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Supporters of the Senate amendment 
believe that the disclosures in the Senate 
investigation compel such a change in 
the 1962 act. They contend that the 
Senate investigation disclosed that the 
activities of lobbyists and others having 
a personal interest in further payments 
to private claimants were largely respon- 
sible for nurturing and gradually build- 
ing up an impression both in the Philip- 
pines and in the United States that the 
1946 act resulted in a moral obligation 
to pay private claimants the full 75 per- 
cent of their approved claims; that there 
was no such moral obligation; that in 
this and other ways the lobbyists stirred 
up a demand for further payment of war 
damages to private claimants. 

They contend that the above activities 
were much more than ordinary lobbying, 
and amounted to international black- 
mail. They contend that but for these 
and other activities and deceptions, the 
Congress would not have passed the 
1962 act in the form in which it was 
passed; that is, with provision for pay- 
ments to private claimants; that the 
proper remedy is to adopt the Senate 
amendment; and that this amendment 
would be the most effective way of cut- 
ting off the payment of further fees to 
the lobbyists, would prevent windfalls to 
large private claimants, and would ac- 
complish more nearly the purposes of 
the original act of 1946, which was to 
rehabilitate the Philippine economy. 

The first question is as to what the ac- 
tivities of the lobbyists and their con- 
federates actually were. 

ACTIVITIES OF LOBBYISTS 


Correspondence between Mr. O'Don- 
nell in the United States and Mr. Delgado 
in the Philippines reveals the extent of 
their activities in stirring up a demand 
for further payments of war damages to 
private claimants. This correspondence 
was produced under subpena during in- 
vestigation by the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act—hearing April 18, 1963. 

Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Delgado had 
both been members of the Philippine 
War Damage Commission which adjudi- 
cated claims under the 1946 act. Mr. 
Delgado was the Filipino member. He 
was a man of large influence in the 
Philippines, and close to the Govern- 
ment. He had served as Resident Com- 
missioner of the Philippines in Wash- 
ington, as justice of the Philippine Court 
of Appeals, as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Philippines 
Senate, as a Permanent Delegate for the 
Philippines to the General Assembly of 
the U.N. 

I quote from this correspondence as 
follows: 

January 13, 1952, letter to Francisco A. Del- 
gado: “I am afraid that enthusiasm on the 
part of the interested parties and the Gov- 
ernment here have cooled off. * * * I will 
discuss the subject in an effort to arouse en- 
thusiasm and get the ball rolling.” 

February 9, 1952, letter to Delgado: “This 
is in response to your letter of January 22, 
requesting a copy of a list of about 120,000 
claimants which matter you have referred 
to Mr. Charles. I regret that I have been 
unsuccessful in procuring these names. In 
connection with the war damage claimants, 
I discussed this matter thoroughly with Am- 
bassador Romulo, who feels that if the final 
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22% percent is to be realized, it can be ac- 
complished, if at all, from this Congress. I 
know that the Ambassador will give us un- 
qualified support in such an endeavor. It is 
regrettable that we did not make up this list 
before we left the Commission, but this is 
little solace now.” 

January 18, 1954, letter to Delgado: Con- 
sidering Magsaysay's popularity here, it 
would be my recommendation at this time 
that you work toward Magsaysay making a 
request upon our Government for this 2214 
percent which has been promised as a matter 
of law. All of these actions, together with 
our work here, can keep this proposed legis- 
lation in the limelight and ready to move at 
the appropriate time.” 

October 31, 1955, letter to Delgado: Inso- 
far as Mr. Miller is concerned, you and I know 
that we used his services to keep the war 
damage legislation alive. He is one of the 
few who were left who were members of the 
Insular Affairs Committee that passed the 
original act and, perforce, he has great stand- 
ing in the House * * *. I am at a loss to 
understand the action you report of others 
in endeavoring to interject other lobbyists 
into this picture * * *. I have worked for 
4 years meeting with Members of the House 
and Senate on this proposed legislation 
+*+ + + Any deviation from this program I 
believe would be fatal.” 

May 7, 1957, letter to Delgado: “The climate 
here has been greatly improved insofar as 
the Philippines is concerned. Accordingly, I 
am having Congressman Miller reintroduce 
the war damage bill, which he will do within 
the next few days. A copy of his statement is 
enclosed herewith for your information.” 

March 10, 1958, letter to Delgado: All in 
all, I believe that our next effort to obtain 
the actual passage of a law directing the 
payment of the balance of the war damage 
awards has a better chance than at any time 
during the period of our efforts to keep the 
subject alive by the introduction of bills 
in each Congress as it convenes * * *. What 
concerns me now is our position in the pic- 
ture * * *. The only chance for legal coun- 
sel to be compensated for the efforts resulting 
in the legislation is through an advance ar- 
rangement with the major claimants * * *. 
I think we should get our ducks in a row at 
this time * * *. I [shall] proceed after you 
have made the arrangements aforesaid to 
adopt a definite plan of action in which I 
shall outline the part to be played by the 
claimants and possibly Government officials 
in promoting the legislation on a vigorous 
scale in the Congress.” 

May 10, 1958, letter to Delgado: “I am very 
much interested, indeed, in having the sugar 
companies which you enumerate as well as 
any other who might want to join, sign 
retainer contracts which will assure us of a 
position in the legislative picture as well as 
compensation if our efforts should meet with 
ultimate success.” 

January 27, 1959, to Jose Romero (Philip- 
pine Sugar Association): As I advised you 
in my cable, unfortunately Congressman 
ZABLOCKI left Monday heading a congres- 
sional delegation to the funeral of the former 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Congressman Gordon, of Illinois. As 
you know, he is most friendly and as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on the Far East 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
should be the natural one to introduce our 
bill. In this Mr, Miller and Majority Leader 
McCormack agreed. On the other hand, the 
Ambassador I know was very anxious to have 
this bill introduced while he was in the 
Philippines—thus my cable to you.” 

February 9, 1959, memorandum to Romero: 
“As I cabled you, ZaBLOCKI wanted to wait 
until his subcommittee conferred with Boh- 
len in executive session next week before 
introducing our bill, but since Congress was 
adjourning for Lincoln’s Birthday, I pre- 
vailed upon him to do it today. Miller 
introduced a bill simultaneously. 
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“The enclosed editorial from the New York 
Times of the 8th is very good and very timely. 
I hurriedly changed ZaBLocxt!’s introductory 
speech to accompany the bill, copies of which 
are enclosed, using the editorial to ad- 
vantage.” 

February 10, 1959, letter to Ambassador 
Carlos P. Romulo: “Enclosed herewith please 
find a copy of H.R. 4311, introduced by Con- 
gressman ZABLOCKI, together with an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
ary 9 

“The delay in the introduction of this bill 
was occasioned by the fact that the Con- 
gressman and I had to do much research with 
respect to the amount and other details of 
which you are only too familiar before em- 
barking on this program.” 

February 9, 1960, cable to Don Manolo Eli- 
zalde, Philippine Sugar Association: ‘Inter- 
ests of members the sugar association and all 
war damage claimants are greatly impaired 
by demands for direct payment of balance 
of $73 million to Philippine Government and 
reported insistence of Philippine Foreign Sec- 
retary on payment of 100 percent, amounting 
to more than $150 million plus expenses of 
administration. Members of Congress, who 
for years have favored appropriation for 
completing unpaid balances of war damages 
to claimants, are now vehement in refusal 
to participate in what appears to be political 
struggle among factions in your country and 
with United States * * *, Many Congress- 
men on the committee hearing our bills have 
publicly stated that irrespective of reported 
position of our State Department favoring 
same they will not vote for legislation to pay 
war damage funds in any amount to Philip- 
pine Government instead of claimants di- 
rectly as originally intended. I strongly urge 
you and your association to advise your Gov- 
ernment to take immediate realistic stand in 
support of Zablocki-Miller bills.” 

November 13, 1961, memorandum to Philip- 
pine Sugar Association: “The proponent of 
the bill (ZABLOCKI) with whom the counsel 
for the Philippine Sugar Association has been 
and is in constant communication gave com- 
plete and conclusive answers to the argu- 
ments (before the House Rules Committee), 
but it was apparent that the congestion of 
the committee’s calendar and the importance 
of some administration legislation, such as 
that providing for a Peace Corps, did not per- 
mit the members of the Rules Committee to 
give adequate consideration to these replies.” 

August 4, 1961, memorandum to Philip- 
pine Sugar Association: “It is anticipated 
that the war damage bill will be reported out 
favorably by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on Wednesday. 

“In order to speed up its consideration I 
had today in the Senate introduced a similar 
bill by Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
Democratic whip and a senior member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. As 
soon as this bill is printed copies will be 
forwarded to you. Attached herewith is Mr. 
HUMPHREY'S statement as it appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 4, 1961.” 


It is clear from this correspondence 
that the activities of Mr. O’Donnell and 
Mr. Delgado went far beyond ordinary 
lobbying. As a result of their experience 
on the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion, they saw the possibilities of earning 
large legal fees if legislation were passed 
to provide further payments to private 
claimants. They embarked on a broad 
scheme with ramifications in the United 
States and in the Philippines to bring 
about such legislation. 

It has even been charged that the can- 
cellation by the President of the Philip- 
pines of his trip to the United States 
after the House defeated the Philippine 
claims bill on May 9, 1962, was part of 
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a contrived scheme intended to point up 
the Philippine contention that the United 
States owed the money. 

The correspondence quoted above jus- 
tifles the charge that a powerful moving 
force behind the passage of the 1962 act 
was private gain rather than public wel- 
fare or national security. 

MORAL OBLIGATION 


The question whether there really was 
a moral obligation to make further pay- 
ments to private claimants goes to the 
heart of the Senate amendment, as that 
amendment cuts off such further pay- 
ments, and in adopting it the Senate 
denied any such moral obligation. The 
adoption by the Senate of that amend- 
ment implies that the evidence presented 
to show that the alleged obligation was 
a “promise,” a “debt,” a “legal obliga- 
tion,” was misleading, and based in part 
on reprehensible activities and undis- 
closed personal interests. 

The question of moral obligation 
should be reexamined by the House in 
the light of the recent disclosures. In 
reexamining that question, the starting 
point must be the provisions of the 1946 
act 


The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 authorized the appropriation of $400 
million, and authorized the Philippine 
War Damage Commission “to make com- 
pensation to the extent hereafter pro- 
vided on account of physical loss or de- 
struction of or damage to property in 
the Philippines occurring after Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and before October 1, 1945, 
as a result of various war activities, in- 
cluding enemy attack, action by the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and 
looting and pillage.” It then provided— 
section 102: 

In case the aggregate amount of the claims 
which would be payable to any one claimant 
under the foregoing provisions exceeds $500, 
the aggregate amount of the claims approved 
in favor of such claimant shall be reduced by 
25 per centum of the excess over $500. 


The Commission was given discretion 
to make immediate payment of claims 
under $500, and the first $500 of larger 
claims, and a proportion of the remain- 
der, due consideration have been given to 
total funds available for distribution. 
The act then provided: 

After the time for filing claims has ex- 
pired, the Commission shall determine the 
amount of money available for the further 
payment of claims. Such funds shall be ap- 
plied pro rata toward the payment of the un- 
paid balances of the amounts authorized to 
be paid pursuant to section 102 of this title. 


What this somewhat complicated lan- 
guage amounts to was that $400 million 
was to be disbursed by first paying claims 
under $500 in full, and the first $500 of 
other claims, and the balance of the 
money was then to be used pro rata in 
payment of larger claims up to 75 per- 
cent. The money was sufficient to pay 
them only up to 52 ½ percent, 

Any fair appraisal of the committee 
hearings and reports would indicate that 
the primary intent of the act was to pro- 
vide for the disbursement of $400 million, 
and that there was no intention to create 
an obligation to pay up to 75 percent. 

The whole emphasis of the 1946 act 
was on rehabilitation of the Philippine 
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economy, and the report of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee stated: 

The bill is not a private claims measure to 
reimburse individual or organizations for 
damage incurred in war. The primary func- 
tion of the payments is to assist and encour- 
age rehabilitation and rebuilding of the 
economy and social structure of the Nation. 


Contemporaneous evidence indicates 
that the 1946 act did not create an obli- 
gation to make further payments beyond 
the original $400 million. The much-re- 
spected Bell mission to the Philippines of 
1950 felt that the 1946 act imposed no 
such obligation, as it recommended: 

That further war damage payments to in- 
dividuals would not contribute materially to 
economic development in the Philippines, 
and that continuing assistance by the United 
States should be for development projects in 
agriculture and industry related to the spe- 
cific needs of the Philippine economy rather 
than as additional war damage payments to 
individuals. 


Since then over $1.5 billion of U.S. aid 
has gone to the Philippines, and Philip- 
Pine people are drawing $80 million a 
year in benefits from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for widows and other bene- 
ficiaries. 

Other contemporaneous evidence is 
the failure of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to report out a bill on which it 
conducted hearings in 1950 to authorize 
further funds in order to bring payment 
of Philippine war claims up to 75 percent. 
The committee must have felt that its ac- 
tion only 4 years before had not resulted 
in any obligation to make these further 
payments. 

Other contemporaneous evidence indi- 
cated that there was general apprecia- 
tion in the Philippines of the payments 
made under the 1946 act, and that there 
was little demand for further payments 
until that demand was stirred up by lob- 
byists. 

Our Government in 1959 concluded 
that there was no obligation to make 
further payments to private claimants. 
Mr. Dillon, then Under Secretary of 
State, testified to this effect on Febru- 
ary 25, 1960, before a Subcommittee of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. Part of 
his testimony was quoted by the subcom- 
mittee chairman at page 7041 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 30, 1963, 
but other parts are also material. 

He said that President Garcia on his 
visit to the United States in June 1958 
discussed with him the settlement of 19 
Philippine claims against the United 
States, 1 of which was for “additional 
war damages.” Mr. Dillon testified: 

We do not think that there is any legal 
obligation to do this. We think that the 


appropriation of the original $400 million 
at that time was a complete act. 


He went on to explain, however, that 
the circumstances were such that there 
could have been misunderstanding about 
this, and that when the Philippine Gov- 
ernment made a series of claims, we felt 
this one had certain merits and that we 
should in all justice ask for appropria- 
tion of enough money to take care of it.” 

In August 1959 the administration 
agreed upon a settlement with the Phil- 
ippine Government under which the 
United States would pay $73 million to 
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the Philippine Government, subject, 
however, to a setoff of a United States 
claim against the Philippines of about 
$20 million. This $20 million was in fact 
paid April 10, 1961—Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing June 12, 1962, page 
20. 
Mr. Dillon wrote to Speaker Rayburn 
on March 3, 1960, recommending legisla- 
tion to carry out this settlement, sub- 
mitting a draft bill, and saying: 

The executive branch believes that re- 
building, replacement, or repair of war-dam- 
aged private property in the Philippines is 
no longer practicable. Moreover, in view of 
the time which has elapsed since the origi- 
nal claims were approved, and since the U.S. 
Philippines War Damage Commission went 
out of existence on March 31, 1951, it is not 
considered practicable for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to assume any responsibility for the 
payment of the balance of approved indi- 
vidual private property claims. 


The Foreign Affairs Committee, how- 
ever, reported in June 1960 a bill—H.R. 
12078—providing for further payments 
to private claimants. That bill was not 
reported out of the Rules Committee, 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee in 
August 1961 reported a similar bill—H.R. 
8617. This was defeated in the House on 
May 9, 1962, but the House subsequent- 
ly passed another similar bill—H.R. 
11721—which became Public Law 87-616. 

The above facts, and particularly the 
contemporaneous evidence, are persua- 
sive in showing that there was no moral 
obligation to pay approved claims up to 
the full 75 percent. 

The Senate investigation has shown 
that the claim that there was a moral 
obligation was largely promoted and con- 
trived by lobbyists and others having a 
personal interest. These same people 
spearheaded the testimony before the 
committees of Congress in support of 
the alleged moral obligation, without 
disclosing their personal interest. 

It is true that there were some mem- 
bers of the 1946 committee who wanted 
to provide for payment of the full 75 per- 
cent, and much has been made of their 
statements. But the hearings, reports, 
and debates of 1946 show that the ma- 
jority of the committee did not go along 
with them. 

The vote of the Senate on May 1, 1963, 
of 58-26 to pass the amendment to the 
1962 act was in effect a vote that there 
was no moral obligation. Members 
should read what was said then, and 
what was said when the question came 
up again on May 23, 1963. 

THE HOUSE SHOULD ADOPT THE SENATE 
AMENDMENT 

From the facts stated above as to the 
activities of the lobbyists, and as to the 
nonexistence of a moral obligation to 
make further payments to private claim- 
ants, it is clear that if the recently dis- 
closed facts had been known to the 
House in 1962, it would not haye passed 
the 1962 act in the form in which it was 
passed; that is, with provision for pay- 
ments to private claimants. 

If so, the proper remedy is to amend 
the act in the manner provided for in the 
Senate amendment. It will be asked 
why, in view of all of the above facts, the 
proper remedy would not be to rescind 
the 1962 appropriation and not pay the 
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money even to the Philippine Govern- 
ment. A motion was made in the Senate 
on May 23, 1963, to bring about this re- 
sult, but was defeated 45-22. 

The reason why the $73 million should 
be paid to the Philippine Government is 
that our Government agreed with the 
Philippine Government in 1959 upon 
such a settlement. Mr. Dillon’s testi- 
mony on this subject was discussed 
above in considering the question of 
moral obligations and the fact that this 
settlement denied any moral obligation 
to make further payments to private 
claimants. 

It was there pointed out that Mr. Dil- 
lon testified that the Philippine claim for 
additional war damages was brought for- 
ward by President Garcia in 1958, that 
the administration then felt that the 
1946 act might have given cause for mis- 
understanding, and that it was desir- 
able to settle the issue. 

It is not relevant to wonder whether, 
if the facts since disclosed had then been 
known, this settlement would have been 
made. However that may be, our rela- 
tions with the Philippines on this subject 
have progressed to the point where it 
would be highly undesirable to rescind 
the 1962 appropriation entirely. 

If the $73 million is paid in a lump 
sum to the Philippine Government, that 
Government will receive it without 
strings, and can use it either for payment 
to claimants, or for economic rehabilita- 
tion, or in such other manner as it deems 
fit. Such a result will fulfill more closely 
the purposes of the 1946 act than would 
the payment of huge windfalls to private 
claimants, which would result if the Sen- 
ate amendment is not adopted. And our 
Government could properly take this $73 
million into consideration in making fur- 
ther provision of economic or other aid 
to the Philippines. 

Senator Sparkman has strongly con- 
firmed the statement made above that 
Congress would not have passed the 1962 
act in the form in which it was passed 
had the facts since disclosed been known 
at that time. He presided over the For- 
eign Relations Committee during prac- 
tically all of its hearings on the 1962 
act, The committee had before it bills 
for further payments to private claim- 
ants and for a payment directly to the 
Philippine Government. He stated that 
had he known the facts which have since 
been disclosed: 

I certainly would not have voted for that 
bill (the payment to private claimants). I 
would have voted for the bill which would 
have provided payment directly to the Philip- 
pine Government. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May 1, 1963, p. 7581.) 


The Senate acceded to this view and 
passed its amendment providing for pay- 
ment directly to the Philippine Govern- 
ment on May 1, 1963 by a vote of 58-26. 
On May 23 it again passed the same 
amendment, attaching it to the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, this time on a 
voice vote. 

CONCLUSION 

In view of the facts stated above as to 
the activities of the lobbyists and as to 
the nonexistence of any moral obliga- 
tion to make further payments to private 
claimants, the House should certainly not 
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approve further payment to private 
claimants which would confirm the re- 
sults secured by the reprehensible activi- 
ties which have been disclosed. 

Those disclosures indicate that pas- 
sage of the 1962 act was secured as a 
result of a broad scheme, international in 
scope, pursued by devious methods. 
There is still time to undo the results so 
achieved by passing the Senate amend- 
ment. Merely cutting off further fees to 
lobbyists is an insufficient remedy. 
House Members should not place them- 
selves in the position of confirming the 
results secured by the lobbyists by the 
means which have now been disclosed. 

The House should accept the Senate 
amendment. 


U.S. Flag Symbolizes National Heritage 
and Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Flag Day 
is June 14. No day is better for an 
American to pause and reflect on those 
matters of serious import to him as an 
individual and as a citizen-member of 
that great Nation, the United States 
of America. 

With all our national traits of exu- 
berance and enthusiasm, our acceptance 
of the need for struggle and hard work 
to accomplish our personal and national 
goals, we all too seldom take time out to 
recapitulate all the glories of American 
citizenship. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
Flag Day gives us all an opportunity to 
pay homage to our great tradition and to 
rededicate ourselves to the perpetuation 
of our highest aspirations and ideals. 

No nation’s flag is merely a handful of 
gaily colored bunting. It may seem to be 
that, but it is much more. As Henry 
Ward Beecher said: 

A thoughtful mind when it sees a nation’s 
flag, sees not the flag but the nation itself. 
And whatever may be its symbols, its in- 
signia, he reads chiefiy in the flag, the gov- 
ernment, the principles, the truth, the his- 
tory that belong to the nation that sets it 
forth. The American flag has been a symbol 
of liberty and men rejoiced in it. 


Mr. Speaker, it is not sufficient for all 
Americans to recognize and celebrate 
Flag Day with appropriate ceremony. 
True patriotism demands daily recogni- 
tion of the continuing symbolic impor- 
tance of our flag. Do we display the flag 
on all prescribed occasions? Do we con- 
form to the regulations protecting it? 
Are we alert to failures to so do? These 
are some of the many questions we 
should ask ourselves. 

It is one of the basic guarantees of 
citizenship that a citizen of the United 
States, acting solely as an individual, 
has the privilege and duty to exert a 
responsible role in demanding for the 
U.S. flag the honor and protection it 
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deserves. That such individual initia- 
tive may win desirable community action 
is best illustrated by a recent incident 
in Dade County, Fla. 

Due to the increasing number of poll- 
ing places, some of them temporary, there 
has been somewhat of a problem in 
always procuring proper display of the 
flag. We realize, Mr. Speaker, that Pub- 
lic Law 829, 77th Congress, section (f) 
declares: 

The flag should be displayed daily, weather 


permitting, on or near every polling place 
on election day. 


This legislation sets up criteria for 
the displaying and treatment of our flag 
and leaves it up to the proper local 
officials to voluntarily conform. 

Many citizens probably made passing 
note of the absence of the flag, but failed 
to follow the matter further. It was left 
to a constituent of the Fourth District of 
Florida, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, to implement his deep feeling that 
the symbolism of the U.S. flag and the 
precious freedoms alined to it never can 
be too often brought to our attention 
and granted our support and respect. 

I am speaking of Mr. Norman R. Kirk, 
of Miami, Fla. He made it his business 
to notify the authorities of Dade County 
and his Congressman of the oversight in 
displaying of the flag. As a result of his 
protest and further inquiry by me, I am 
proud to state that County Manager 
Irving C. MeNayr, of Metropolitan Dade 
County, Fla., has authorized the pur- 
chase of flags for every polling place in 
Dade County, and our Nation’s flag 
ve be flying there at the next elec- 

on. 

The simple sincerity of Mr. Kirk's 
words expresses so well every citizen's 
feeling about the U.S. flag that I wish to 
share them with my colleagues. The fol- 
lowing vital excerpts from his letter are 
his plea: 

I am a retired naval officer with 30 years’ 
service. Our flag has been my inspiration 
for many years, and as my years diminish, 
I am proud to bask in its security, stature, 
strength, and prestige. 

My letter brings me to this point: when I 
voted last November the American flag was 
noticeably missing. I contacted the Miami 
Herald; a flag was procured for that polling 
place by midafternoon, through what 
channels I do not know. 

Last month (February 1963), at my voting 
precinct, again no flag. * * * Again on 
March 12, 1963, I went to vote, again no 
flag. 

So, I am requesting, if no law presently 
exists covering this act, that one be enacted 
making it compulsory to display an Ameri- 
can flag at all polling places in Dade County. 

I have spent too many of my years as- 
sisting in the preservation of our fiag to find 
it missing at the very initial basis of our 
democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, we may well conclude our 
remarks with the reminder that the 
American flag was bought at the price 
of dedication by generations of citizens, 
by a lifetime of service by members of 
our Armed Forces, such as Norman R. 
Kirk, and by the supreme sacrifice of 
the lives of many true patriots. Let us 
then, on Flag Day and all other days, 
render to it the reverence and homage 
which it deserves. 
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SENATE 
TuEspay, June 11, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev, Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in whose keeping are 
the destinies of men and nations, in this 
valley of decision in which all men stand, 
endue with Thy wisdom our fallible 
minds. Lead kindly light amid the en- 
circling gloom. 

Thou knowest that we desire nothing 
for ourselves that we do not crave for 
all mankind—a chance to be freemen. 
In the midst of deliberations that con- 
cern fearful forces—which, if not har- 
nessed by mutual good sense and good 
will, may utterly destroy—give us pow- 
ers of discernment great enough that the 
keys of new power may be used to open 
doors of plenty and of more abundant 
life for those in our own land and those 
in lands under all skies whose lot is 
meager and hard. 

Yet, no matter how fearful the cost, 
may no awesome threat cause us to 
shrink from taking our full part in pre- 
venting serfdom from dominating the 
earth. 

May a constant sense of the eternal 
save us from spiritual decay, from moral 

ce, and from any betrayal of the 
highest public good. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 10, 1963, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Upon request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Subcommit- 
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tee on Education of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Committee on the Judiciary 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Report ON Army NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM FOR YEAR 1963 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the Army National Guard con- 
struction program for the year 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Corporation for the year ended 
December 31, 1962 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
backlog of pending applications and hear- 
ing cases in that Commission, as of April 
30, 1963 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

INCREASED PARTICIPATION BY THE UNITED 

STATES IN INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 

BANK 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for increased participation 
by the United States in the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Report ON EXTENSIVE Use or Fmsr-CLass 

Am ACCOMMODATIONS, DISTRICT or COLUM- 

BIA GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the extensive use of first- 
class air accommodations, District of Colum- 
bia government, dated June 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PAYMENTS TO FORMER FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES AND Ex-SERVICEMEN 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unemployment compensa- 
tion payments to former Federal civilian em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen for more than 1 
benefit year based upon only one termina- 
tion of employment, Department of Labor, 
dated June 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 


EXECUTION OF DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM LOAN 
REPAYMENT CONTRACTS 

A letter fom the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 2 of the act of 
July 4, 1955 (69 Stat. 244), to provide that 
distribution system loan repayment contracts 
may be executed contingent upon the avail- 
ability of appropriated funds (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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FURTHER COMPENSATION TO Mrs. JOHNSON 
BRADLEY FOR CERTAIN LAND IN VILLAGE OF 
ODANAH, WIs. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide further compensation 
to Mrs. Johnson Bradley for certain land and 
improvements in the Village of Odanah, Wis., 
taken by the Federal Government (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON Petitions To CLASSIFY STATUS 
OF CERTAIN ALIENS FoR First PREFERENCE 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Department 

of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report on petitions to classify the status of 

certain aliens for first preference under the 
quota (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF SUBSECTION (b) or SECTION 
109, TITLE 23, UNITED STATES CODE, RELAT- 
ING TO DESIGN STANDARDS FOR THE INTER- 
STATE SYSTEM 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend subsection (b) of section 109 of 
title 23, United States Code, relating to de- 
sign standards for the Interstate System 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Public Works. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 
A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sey- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. CaRLson members of 
ph Loves committee on the part of the 

nate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 16 
“Joint resolution relative to Federal in lieu 
payments 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has recognized that it is the obliga- 
tion of the Government of the United States 
to make payments to counties in lieu of 
taxes for lands administered by the Forest 
Service and Bureau of Land Management; 
and 

“Whereas the Forest Service Act of 1908 
(16 U.S.C. 500) specified that 25 percent of 
all moneys received from each national forest 
during any fiscal year should be paid at the 
end of the year by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the State in which the national 
forest is situated, to be expended as the 
State legislature may prescribe for the bene- 
fit of the public schools and the public 
roads of the county or counties in which the 
national forest is situated; and 

“Whereas several laws specify that a cer- 
tain percentage of the money received from 
grazing fees on lands administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management shall be allo- 
cated to the counties in which the land is 
located; and 

“Whereas amendment to the laws have 
allowed the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
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Land Management to deduct many items 
from the gross income of the land which they 
administer, and that particularly in the last 
10 years the amount of the deductions has 
increased at an alarming rate; and 

“Whereas the sale price of timber admin- 
istered by the U.S. Forest Service does not 
include the cost of access road construction, 
slash disposal, or Knutson-Vandenberg Act 
deposits, all of which are part of the actual 
gross value and income; and 

“Whereas this has caused a reduction in 
the amounts paid in lieu of taxes to the point 
where now many counties with Federal lands 
administered by the Forest Service and Bu- 
reau of Land Management are receiving less 
than one-quarter the amount in lieu of taxes 
that is received in taxes from private lands: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States are requested to amend the present 
laws so that counties will henceforth receive 
a statutory percentage of the actual gross 
rather than a statutory percentage of the net 
income of the moneys received from lands 
administered by the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management; and be it fur- 
ther 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this res- 
olution to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and to the Secretary of 
Interior.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 17 

“Joint resolution relative to extension of the 

service area for the Sacramento Valley 

Canal 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States in 1950 authorized the construction 
of the Tehama-Colusa Canal and the asso- 
ciated Red Bluff Diversion Dam by the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation; and 

“Whereas construction of the Red Bluff 
Diversion Dam is currently underway and re- 
construction financing has been provided for 
the Tehama-Colusa Canal commencing at the 
diversion dam and traversing the west side 
of the Sacramento Valley through Tehama, 
Glenn, and Colusa Counties and terminat- 
ing on Bird Creek in the northern portion of 
Yolo County; and 

“Whereas the need for additional water 
supplies on the west side of the Secramento 
Valley is acute in many areas and this need 
is not limited to the presently defined service 
areas of the Tehama-Colusa Canal and fea- 
sible proposals have been made for the exten- 
sion of this canal system to provide service 
to Yolo and Solano Counties where a need for 
supplementary water supplies has been ade- 
quately demonstrated to the point that 
existing sources and all reasonably feasible 
potential sources are required to meet long- 
range deficiencies; and 

“Whereas the extension of this system to 
service Yolo and Solano Counties would make 
possible exchanges of water from other de- 
veloped projects to furnish supplies to Napa 
and Lake Counties which are seriously in 
need of such sources of supplementary water; 
and 

“Whereas the Honorable Cram ENGLE, U.S. 
Senator, has introduced S. 785 in the current 
session of the Congress, and companion bills 
have been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which would extend the service 
area of this project to include Yolo and So- 
lano Counties and envision the increase in 
capacity of the currently authorized Tehama- 
Colusa Canal and its extension to Lake So- 
lano and Putah Creek or beyond as may be 
determined feasible, and the construction of 
certain supplementary works, and to re- 
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designate the project as the Sacramento 
Valley Canal: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Honorable CLAR ENGLE is commended for the 
leadership which he has shown in seeking 
solutions to the water problems of the west 
side of the Sacramento Valley, as well as 
other parts of this State; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is urged to enact S. 785, or its com- 
panion measures in the House of Representa- 
tives, introduced at the current session of 
the Congress, and that the President of the 
United States is urged to approve such legis- 
lation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS—RESOLUTION OF 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF CRO- 
TON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. j 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
board of trustees of the village of 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., relating to civil 
rights. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the inspired words of Thomas 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence 
assert that “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness”; and 

Whereas the year 1963 marks the centen- 
nial of Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation; and 

Whereas the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States dictates that 
“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws”; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1954 nullified the doctrine of sepa- 
rate but equal facilities; and 

Whereas in the past 8 years there has 
been insufficient progress made in the inte- 
gration of public facilities; and 

Whereas certain States still practice segre- 
gation of the white and Negro races and 
enforce laws providing for such segregation 
which are repugnant to the equal rights 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States and the conscience of the American 
people; and 

Whereas the practice of segregation has 
given and continues to give aid and comfort 
to the Communist enemies of our American 
democracy; and 

Whereas it has come to our attention that 
local efforts are underway to collect funds 
for financing private civil rights actions in 
those States and while we do not wish to 
discourage such efforts, we believe that no 
citizen should be forced to beg, petition, or 
bring legal action at private expense to 
enjoy the civil rights that are the birthright 
of all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the board of trustees 
of the village of Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
petition the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation that would empower the 
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Attorney General of the United States to 
go to court on his own to enjoin those who 
practice or enforce segregation laws; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Senators Javrrs and Kreative, and Congress- 
man BARRY. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. Case, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Fone, Mr. KEATING, Mr. KUCHEL, and 
Mr. Scott): 

S. 1693. A bill to amend part III of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1694. A bill for the relief of Jocelyne 
Gennevois; and 

S. 1695. A bill for the relief of Jennie Gam- 
baro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1696. A bill to amend section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 so as to elimi- 
nate the statutory requirement of affording 
equal time for use of broadcasting stations 
by candidates for public office; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Harr, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. NELSon, and Mr. 
INOUYE): 

S. 1697. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Rural Life to study the changing scope 
of rural America, and for ther purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1698. A bill to amend section 511(h) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
in order to extend the time for commitment 
of construction reserve funds; 

S. 1699. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act to prohibit abandonment of facilities 
and service without the consent of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission; and 

S. 1700. A bill to amend section 12 of the 
Natural Gas Act with respect to the issuance 
of securities for the construction, acquisi- 
tion, or operation of pipeline facilities; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 1701. A bill for the relief of Delma 8. 
Pozas; and 

S. 1702. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lucy 
Anthony; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
DoMINICK) : 

S. 1703. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Atuorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY (for himself and Mr. 
AIKEN): 

S. 1704. A bill to amend section 120 of 
title 23 of the United States Code to increase 
the Federal share payable to certain States 
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on account of Interstate System projects; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 


der a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON “PACIFICA 
FOUNDATION” 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 157); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, four 
thousand five hundred additional copies 
each of parts 2 and 3 of the hearings on 
“Pacifica Foundation,” issued by its In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee during the 
Eighty-eighth Congress, first session. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 158); which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


Resolved, That (a) there is hereby estab- 
lished a select committee of the Senate to 
be known as the Select Committee on Civil 
Defense (referred to hereinafter as the 
“committee”) consisting of five Members of 
the Senate, of whom three shall be members 
of the majority party and two shall be mem- 
bers of the minority party. Members and 
the chairman thereof shall be selected in 
the same manner as members and chairmen 
of standing committees of the Senate are 
selected. Vacancies in the membership of 
the committee shall not affect the authority 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as original ap- 
pointments thereto are made. 

(b) The committee shall adopt rules of 
procedure not inconsistent with the rules 
of the Senate governing standing commit- 
tees of the Senate. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee shall constitute a 
quorum thereof for the transaction of busi- 
ness, except that the committee may fix a 
lesser number as a quorum for the purpose 
of taking sworn testimony. 

(c) No legislative measure shall be referred 
to the committee, and it shall have no au- 
thority to report any such measure to the 
Senate. 

(d) The committee shall cease to exist on 
December 31, 1964. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to conduct a comprehensive study 
and investigation with respect to— 

(1) the nature and extent of the problems 
involved in the protection of the civilian 
population of the United States from haz- 
ards incident to enemy attack in time of 
war; 

(2) the extent to which effective solutions 
for such problems have been provided by 
programs adopted under the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 and other existing legis- 
lation; 

(3) the effectiveness of present organiza- 
tional structures and operational methods of 
Federal, State, and local agencies charged 
with civil defense responsibilities; 

(4) the extent to which those structures 
and methods employ with maximum effec- 
tiveness the skills, talents, and resources of 
the Nation for the solution of those prob- 
lems; and 

(5) legislative and other means whereby 
existing civil defense programs and organi- 
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zations can be improved to provide more 
adequate protection for the civilian popula- 
tion of the United States from the hazards 
resulting from enemy attack in time of war. 

(b) On or before December 31, 1964, the 
committee shall report to the Senate the 
results of its studies and investigations, to- 
gether with its recommendations for any ad- 
ditional legislative or other measures which 
it may determine to be necessary or desirable 
for the solution of problems of civil defense. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution, the committee is authorized to (1) 
make such expenditures; (2) hold such hear- 
ings; (3) sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourn- 
ment periods of the Senate; (4) require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents; 
(5) administer such oaths; (6) take such 
testimony orally or by deposition; and (7) 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants as it deems advisable, except that 
the compensation so fixed shall not exceed 
the compensation prescribed under the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, for com- 
parable duties. 

(b) Upon request made by the members 
of the committee selected from the minority 
party, the committee shall appoint one as- 
sistant or consultant designated by such 
members. No assistant or consultant ap- 
pointed by the committee may receive com- 
pensation at an annual gross rate which 
exceeds by more than $1,200 the annual gross 
rate of compensation of any individual so 
designated by the minority members of the 
committee. 

(c) With the prior consent of the execu- 
tive department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, the 
committee may (1) utilize the services, in- 
formation, and facilities of any such de- 
partment or agency, and (2) employ on a 
reimbursable basis the services of such per- 
sonnel of any such department or agency as 
it deems advisable. With the consent of 
any other committee of the Senate, or any 
subcommittee thereof, the committee may 
utilize the facilities and the services of the 
staff of such other committee or subcommit- 
tee whenever the chairman of the commit- 
tee determines that such action is necessary 
and appropriate. 

(d) Supenas may be issued by the com- 
mittee over the signature of the chairman or 
any other member designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. The chairman of 
the committee or any member thereof may 
administer oaths to witnesses. 

Sec. 4, The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$150,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, TO ELIMINATE STAT- 
UTORY REQUIREMENT AFFORD- 
ING EQUAL TIME BY CANDIDATES 
FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 315 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 so as to eliminate the 
statutory requirement of affording equal 
time for use of broadcasting stations by 
candidates for public office. 

There is today no longer any need to 
impose upon the radio and television 
broadcasting industry the provision of 
section 315 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, which requires broadcasters to 
give equal time on their networks and 
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stations to all candidates for any given 
office. 

The provision was suspended during 
the 1960 election campaign and made 
possible the great debates between 
President Kennedy and former Vice 
President Nixon. The President has 
urged similar suspension of the provi- 
sion during the election campaign of 
1964. 

It is time that we recognized the ma- 
turity of the radio and television broad- 
casting industry and, by repealing this 
provision, give it a vote of confidence. 
In 1960 the industry used its temporary 
freedom with a sense of objectivity and 
fair play in the public interest. And, it 
makes much more sense to me to repeal 
the provision than to suspend it election 
by election. 

It should be noted that repeal of the 
equal time provision does not diminish 
or affect the Federal Communication 
Commission’s policy or existing law, 
which holds that a licensee's statutory 
obligation to serve the public interest 
still includes the broad encompassing 
duty of providing a fair cross section of 
opinion in the station’s coverage of pub- 
lic affairs and matters of public con- 
troversy. 

I ask that the bill lie at the desk for 
10 days for additional sponsorship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and without objection, the bill will lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The bill (S. 1696) to amend section 
315 of the Communications Act of 1934 
so as to eliminate the statutory require- 
ment of affording equal time for use of 
broadcasting stations by candidates for 
public office, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


COMMISSION ON RURAL LIFE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it was 
just 55 years ago that President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt penned a letter to a Prof. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, asking if he would 
be Chairman of President Roosevelt’s 
Commission on Country Life. 

President Roosevelt wrote: 

The farmer must first of all grow good 
crops in order to support himself and his 
family. But when this has been secured, the 
effort for better farming should cease to 
stand alone, and should be accompanied by 
the effort for better business and better 
living on the farm. 


When the Country Life Commission 
reported on January 23, 1909, the con- 
science of the Nation was aroused. Con- 
gress passed acts establishing county 
agents, vocational agricultural teachers, 
the Federal land banks. Conservation of 
soil and natural resources, reforestation, 
farm-to-market roads, balanced farm- 
ing—all eventually came. 

Samuel R. Guard, editor of the na- 
tional livestock magazine, Breeder's 
Gazette editorialized in 1958: 

Today watching the efforts to put agricul- 
ture on a parity plane, maybe we need an- 
other commission—men, such as Bailey, 
Uncle Henry Wallace (grandfather of former 
Vice President Henry Wallace); Butterfield, 
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Pinchot, Page, Beard, and Charlie Barrett— 
to take evidence at the grassroots, study the 
contribution of the family farm to the na- 
tional welfare, outline agricultural policy for 
the next 50 years. 


As I said, Mr. President, that was in 
1958, when Senator Flanders, of Ver- 
mont, introduced proposed legislation 
calling for a Commission on Country 
Life. 

The 1958 proposal of Senator Flanders 
was just one of a series of many since 
President Roosevelt’s first Commission 
on Country Life. 

Numerous editorials, which appeared, 
over the years, urged Congress to enact 
legislation calling for such a study. In 
addition to Senator Flanders, former 
Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, introduced 
proposed legislation to create such a 
Commission. But Congress never did 
take any affirmative action. 

The time is growing short. The need 
for such legislation is urgent. 

The complexion of our population 
warrants a Commission on Rural Life, 
Mr. President, for in 1850, 15 percent of 
our population was urban; and 100 years 
later, in 1950, 65 percent of our popula- 
tion lived in our cities. A decade later, 
in 1960, 69.9 percent of the people lived 
in our metropolitan areas. 

The city folks of our country have a 
stake in maintaining a healthy agricul- 
tural economy; and the passage of this 
bill establishing a Commission on Rural 
Life is important to them, for we recog- 
nize, of course, that our farmers pro- 
duce the food and fiber for the Nation— 
its lifeblood. A great many of our cities 
are only a few days away from starva- 
tion. In addition, we have learned from 
unhappy experience that economic 
downtrends in agriculture are soon re- 
flected elsewhere in the economy. 

Actually, Mr, President, one of the 
purposes of this bill is to prevent un- 
happy experiences, because it will give 
us an opportunity to learn from the 
past, observe the present, and look for- 
ward to the future of agriculture and 
its rightful role in our American society. 

The Commission's purpose would be to 
find ways to preserve the values of coun- 
try living. The Commission would 
study rapidly changing rural life in 
America and would determine how its 
best aspects could be saved or improved. 

The Commission would seek to do the 
following: 

First, to preserve, develop, and com- 
bine the best in rural and urban cultures. 

Second, to encourage leaders of rural 
people to safeguard the opportunity for 
full employment of individual and com- 
munity initiative. 

Third, to study the effect on people of 
trends in food supplies and markets and 
job opportunities. 

Fourth, to develop mutual understand- 
ing of rural and urban economy. 

Fifth, to provide facts to help rural 
residents make wise decisions concern- 
ing rural living. 

Although less than one-third of our 
people live in rural areas, more than 
half of the Nation’s poverty is found 
there. Four million U.S. families with 
annual incomes of less than $2,500 live 
in rural areas. That is half of the total 
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number of such families in our country. 
Even those who operate efficient farms 
often lag behind the rest of the country 
in income. Many experts believe that 
because of this low income and unsatis- 
factory level of living, our country is 
losing values that have had their roots 
in country living. 

Mr. President, when President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt created such a first com- 
mission he sent to Congress a special 
message on the matter. The last para- 
graph of that message to Congress is as 
significant today as it was in 1909; and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at the close of my remarks, for 
the benefit of my distinguished col- 
leagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself and Senators 
HUMPHREY, Hart, MUSKIE, YARBOROUGH, 
McGovern, CHURCH, BURDICK, BAYH, 
RANDOLPH, JAVITS, MCGEE, GRUENING, 
NeEtson, and Inouye, I introduce a bill to 
establish a Commission on Rural Life. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be held at the desk for 10 additional days 
to enable other Senators to join in spon- 
soring it. I also ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The bill (S. 1697) to establish a Com- 
mission on Rural Life to study the 
changing scope of rural America, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Hartke (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to preserve, develop, and combine the 
best in rural and urban cultures; encourage 
leaders of rural people to safeguard the 
opportunity for full employment of indi- 
vidual and community initiative in main- 

and developing community institu- 
tions and services; study the effect on people 
of trends in terms of food supply, costs 
and markets for farm and manufactured 
goods, and job opportunities; develop mu- 
tual understanding of the economy of both 
rural and urban groups; and provide the 
Nation with a body of objective facts to 
help its people in rural areas make wise 
decisions in the sphere of rural living, there 
is hereby created a Commission on Rural 
Life to develop this approach and advise 
and recommend probable courses of action, 
or other appropriate means, which will help 
the Nation to act wisely in this time of 
unprecedented change in rural community 
living. 

Sana 1, For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) “Commission” shall mean the Com- 
mission on Rural Life. 

Sec. 2(a). The Commission hereby au- 
thorized and created shall consist of eleven 
members who shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

(b) Vacancies occurring on the Commis- 
sion shall not affect the authority of the 
remaining members of the Commission to 
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carry out the functions of the Commission, 
and shall be filled in the same manner as 
the original positions. 

(c) Six members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum, but a lesser number 
may conduct hearings. 

(d) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive $100 per diem when engaged in the 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, except that no compensation shall 
be paid by the United States, by reason of 
service as a member of such Commission, to 
any such member who is receiving other com- 
pensation from the United States, or to any 
member who is receiving compensation from 
any State or local government. Each mem- 
ber of the Commission shall be reimbursed 
for travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C, 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

(e) The President shall appoint a Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman from the member- 
ship of the Commission. 

Sec. 3(a). The Commission may appoint 
and fix the compensation of a Director, with- 
out regard to the Civil Service laws and 
regulations or the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, who shall perform such duties 
as the Commission shall prescribe, The com- 
pensation paid to such Director under the 
provisions of this subsection shall not exceed 
the rate of $20,000 per annum. 

(b) The Commission is authorized, without 
regard to the civil service laws and regula- 
tions, or the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of such additional personnel] as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions, except 
that any Federal employees subject to the 
Civil Service laws and regulations who may 
be assigned to the Commission shall retain 
Civil Service status without interruption or 
loss of status or privilege. 

(c) The Commission shall establish head- 
quarters in the District of Columbia and 
shall make such other arrangements as are 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 
(d) The Commission or, on the authoriza- 
tion of the Commission, any subcommittee 
or member thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act, sit 
and act at such times and places as the 
Commission or each subcommittee or member 
may deem advisable. 

(e) The Commission shall request the 
head of each Federal department or inde- 
pendent agency which includes an agency or 
agencies with a direct interest and responsi- 
bility in any phase of rural life to appoint, 
and he shali appoint for each such agency, 
a liaison officer who shall work closely with 
the Commission and staff. All agencies, de- 
partments, and independent instrumentali- 
ties of the Government are hereby author- 
ized to cooperate with the Commission, and, 
to the extent permitted by law, furnish all 
information as requested by the Commis- 
sion. 

Sec. 4(a). The Commission shall proceed 
as soon as practicable to set in motion a 
nationwide inventory and evaluation of fac- 
tors affecting rural life, directly and through 
the Federal agencies, the States, and private 
organizations and groups, utilizing to the 
fullest extent possible such studies, data, 
and reports previously prepared or concur- 
rently in process by Federal agencies, States, 
private organizations, groups, and others. 

(b) The Commission shall assemble the 
facts necessary to give a comprehensive pic- 
ture with respect to the major economic 
trends affecting life and work in rural areas; 
identify major gaps between the economic 
problems of rural residents and the orga- 
nized means to handle their problems; evalu- 
ate the impact of technological developments 
on living and ways of making a living in the 
open country, villages, towns, and small cities 
of rural America; and assess the impact of 
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the changing composition of the rural popu- 
lation on economic goals. 

(c) The Commission shall compile such 
data and, on the basis of the information it 
reveals, recommend what policies should best 
be adopted and what programs be initiated, 
at each level of government and by private 
organizations and other citizens’ groups and 
interests, to meet the problems and chal- 
lenges of rural life. 

(d) The Commission shall submit to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress a 
final report, including recommendations for 
legislative action, upon completion of the 
study, which shall be not later than three 
years after the approval of this Act. Copies 
of reports of the Commission shall be dis- 
tributed free to interested persons. 

(e) The Commission is authorized to con- 
duct public hearings and otherwise to secure 
data and expressions of opinions. 

(f) The Commission is authorized to make 
direct grants to the States, and to transfer 
necessary funds to Federal agencies, from 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 6, 
to carry out such aspects of the work of the 
Commission as the Commission may de- 
termine can best be carried out by the 
States, or Federal agencies, under such ar- 
rangements and agreements as are deter- 
mined by the Commission; and may enter 
into contracts or agreements for studies and 
surveys with public, or private agencies and 

tions, 

Sec. 5. Six months after the transmittal 
to the Congress of the final report provided 
for in section 4(d) of this Act, the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
and such moneys as may be appropriated 
shall be available to the Commission until 
expended. 

Sec. 7. This Act may be cited as “The 
Commission on Rural Life Act.” 


Exursrr 1 


EXCERPT OF PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S 
SPECIAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS FEBRUARY 9, 
1909, From SENATE Document No. 705, 
GOTH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


I warn my countrymen that the great 
recent progress made in city life is not a full 
measure of our civilization; for our civiliza- 
tion rests at bottom on the wholesomeness, 
the attractiveness, and the completeness, as 
well as the prosperity, of life in the country. 
The men and women on the farms stand for 
what is fundamentally best and most needed 
in our American life. Upon the develop- 
ment of country life rests ultimately our 
ability, by methods of farming requiring the 
highest intelligence, to continue to feed and 
clothe the hungry nations; to supply the city 
with fresh blood, clean bodies, and clear 
brains that can endure the terrific strain of 
modern life; we need the development of men 
in the open country, who will be in the 
future, as in the past, the stay and strength 
of the Nation in time of war, and its guiding 
and controlling spirit in time of peace. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Warre House, February 9, 1909. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 511(h) OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936, TO 
EXTEND TIME FOR COMMITMENT 
OF CONSTRUCTION RESERVE 
FUNDS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill which would amend section 
511(h) of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. I ask unanimous consent that the 
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letter requesting this bill be printed in 

the Recorp, together with a memoran- 

eee in support of the proposed legisla- 
on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter and memorandum will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1698) to amend section 
511(h) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, in order to extend the 
time for commitment of construction re- 
serve funds, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
son, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The letter and memorandum, pre- 
sented by Mr. Macnuson, are as follows: 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO., 
New York, N.Y., June 3, 1963. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: By application 
dated November 17, 1961, American-Hawalian 
Steamship Co. requested that the Secretary 
of Commerce, Maritime Administration, 
grant ship mortgage insurance under the 
provisions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, in connection with 
the construction of three container ships for 
operation in the intercoastal trade between 
U.S. east and west coast ports. 

The Maritime Administrator directed that 
for administrative convenience there be a 
public hearing (docket S. 137) in connection 
with the American-Hawalian application. 
Hearings commenced August 26, 1962, in San 
Francisco, Calif., and ended October 25, 1962, 
in Washington, D.C. For your information, 
enclosed is copy of initial decision of the 
hearing examiner, dated April 8, 1963, in 
which he finds our proposed intercoastal 
containership operation economically sound 
and that the impact of the proposed project 
on other water carriers now in the service 
does not appear to be so serlous as to war- 
rant the denial of the application in light 
of the probable benefits to domestic com- 
merce. 

Exceptions to the hearing examiner’s ini- 
tial decision by competing modes of trans- 
portation, and our replies with respect 
thereto, have now been filed with the De- 
partment of Commerce, Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and it is expected that oral argument 
will be scheduled shortly. 

American-Hawalian has in a construction 
reserve fund, established under section 511 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, $11,672,105, and a contingent Fed- 
eral income tax liability thereon of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000, if such funds are not in- 
vested in new ships. The time within which 
such funds must be committed under present 
law expires on December 31, 1963. 

We feel it desirable that legislation be 
introduced that would extend for the brief 
period of 1 year, the time within which the 
construction reserve funds could be made 
available in the building of the new vessels. 
Moreover, if the final decision is a denial of 
our application, we wish to consider how 
the funds might be used in shipping. 

You were kind enough on June 11, 1962, to 
introduce S. 3396, a bill to extend for 1 year 
to December 31, 1963, the time for commit- 
ment of our construction reserve fund. 
The legislation then sought was enacted on 
October 10, 1962, Public Law 87-782. 

It is respectfully requested that a bill be 
introduced that would extend for an addi- 
tional 1 year, from December 31, 1963, the 
time for commitment of the fund. For your 
further information, enclosed is copy of our 
statement of the purpose for the proposed 
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legislation and draft of a bill, similar to 
S. 3396, which you so kindly introduced last 
year. 

We are requesting Congressman ToLLEFsON 
to introduce a companion bill in the House. 

Thank you for your courtesy and con- 
sideration. 

Very truly yours, 
S. H. Mozrrman, 
Chairman of the Board. 


The purpose of the legislation proposed 
under this bill is to extend until December 
31, 1964, the period during which construc- 
tion reserve funds established under section 
511 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, must be expended or committed for 
new vessel construction. 

By an application dated November 17, 1961, 
American-Hawallan Steamship Co. (“Ameri- 
can-Hawalian”) requested that the Secretary 
of Commerce, Maritime Administration 
(“Administration”) grant ship mortgage in- 
surance under the provisions of title XI of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 1101, et seq.) (“Act”), in connec- 
tion with the construction of three con- 
tainer ships for operation in the intercoastal 
trade between U.S. east and west coast ports. 

The Maritime Administrator acting under 
statutory authority directed that for ad- 
ministrative convenience there be a public 
hearing in connection with the American- 
Hawaiian application. Hearings on this mat- 
ter commenced August 26, 1962, in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and ended October 25, 1962, in 
Washington, D.C. On April 8, 1963, an initial 
decision of the chief examiner, Department 
of Commerce, Maritime Administration, 
found, after extensive hearings, that the 
projected intercoastal containership service 
proposed by American-Hawallan was eco- 
nomically sound and that the impact of the 
proposed project on other water carriers now 
in the service did not appear to be so serious 
as to warrant the denial of the application 
in light of the probable benefits to domestic 
commerce. 

The company has approximately $11 mil- 
lion in its construction reserve fund which 
must be committed by December 31, 1963, 
under present law. The proposed legislation 
would merely extend briefly the period within 
which the construction reserve funds could 
be made available in the building of the new 
vessels. Moreover, if the final decision is a 
denial of our application, we wish to con- 
sider how the funds might be used in ship- 
ping. The Federal income tax that would 
have to be paid if these funds are not in- 
vested in new ships amounts to approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. Such tax, if paid, would 
be lost forever for new construction. 

American-Hawaiian was formed in 1899 
and pioneered in the American building of 
modern, large steam freighters, the first four 
of which were placed in intercoastal trade in 
1900. In 1902, the first oll-burning equip- 
ment used by an American-flag vessel was 
installed by American-Hawaiian. 

American-Hawaiian continued in inter- 
coastal trade until World War I caused the 
suspension of its service, and in 1917 the 
Government requisitioned 18 of the com- 
pany’s fleet in the prosecution of the war. 
At the time, the company had about 25 per- 
cent of the deadweight tonnage of large 
oceangoing freighters under US. registry. 
Aside from its own fleet of 26 ships, the com- 
pany operated for account of the Govern- 
ment during World War I, a large number of 
vessels of other owners. At one period Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian had 86 vessels in its charge. 
During the 2½ years of control by the Ship- 
ping Board, ending in late 1919, the regular 
American-Hawallan fleet carried a million 
tons of cargo to the allied forces, and at the 
end of the war brought home 122,361 Ameri- 
can soldiers. 
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After World War I, American-Hawaiian 
resumed its intercoastal service until 1941 
when it was disrupted by World War U, and 
again the Government requisitioned the ves- 
sels. This time American-Hawaiian con- 
tributed 32 large oceangoing freighters, 
fully manned, in first-class condition, im- 
mediately available for national defense. 
Twenty-two vessels of our fleet were lost or 
requisitioned for title by the Government 
during the war. 

During World War II, traffic formerly mov- 
ing via intercoastal steamer was diverted to 
overland modes of transportation. Appreci- 
ating that the reorientation of this traffic 
would be a costly process for the intercoastal 
lines which had suffered total destruction 
of their trade during the war, the Govern- 
ment concluded to reestablish the services 
using Government-owned war-built ships, 
employing the former intercoastal lines as 
agents. Such agency operation began in 
1945 and, because of the heavy losses, was 
discontinued in the fall of 1947. American- 
Hawaiian then chartered Government-owned 
vessels to continue the service without in- 
terruption. This arrangement continued 
until early 1951, when the Government dis- 
continued the chartering of vessels for use 
in the intercoastal trade. At this point, 
American-Hawaliian purchased vessels from 
the Government and, again without inter- 
ruption, continued the service. However, in 
1953, the company concluded, after long de- 
liberation and careful analyses, that the con- 
ventional, break-bulk type of operation was 
obsolete; that it no longer was capable of 
rendering a satisfactory service to the pub- 
lic; and that it would not provide a profit- 
able operation. Accordingly, in March of 
1953, the company decided to suspend its in- 
tercoastal service in order to conserve its 
assets and to study and consider other forms 
of transportation. 

The present application of American-Ha- 
waiian for vessel mortgage insurance is the 
result of investigations of new shipping con- 
cepts during the past several years, and in- 
volves the building of three large 24-knot, 
60,000-horsepower container ships for the in- 
tercoastal trade. 

The ships proposed by American-Hawalian 
would be the largest, fastest dry-cargo ships 
ever built and would be the first new ships 
developed for the intercoastal trade since 
World War II. 

JUNE 8, 1963. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL POWER 
ACT TO PROHIBIT ABANDON- 
MENT OF FACILITIES AND SERV- 
ICE WITHOUT CONSENT OF THE 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act to prohibit abandonment of facilities 
and service without the consent of the 
Federal Power Commission. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, requesting the proposed 
legislation, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1699) to amend the Fed- 
eral Power Act to prohibit abandonment 
of facilities and services without the con- 
sent of the Federal Power Commission, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 

is as follows: 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith for the consideration of the ap- 
propriate committee of the Senate 20 copies 
of a draft bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act by adding a new subsection (g) to sec- 
tion 202. This amendment would require 
Commission approval prior to the abandon- 
ment or curtailment of interstate electric 
facilities or service. After notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, such approval would be 
given by the Commission upon a finding 
that the abandonment or curtailment is 
consistent with the public interest. The 
Commission recommends this amendment in 
order to protect parties, served by and de- 
pendent upon interstate service or facili- 
ties, from arbitrary abandonment. 

The proposed amendment is comparable 
to an existing provision in section 7(b) of the 
Natural Gas Act relating to abandonment 
of service and facilities by natural gas com- 
panies, except that the provision in section 
7(b) for compulsory hearing has been modi- 
fied in the attached draft bill to “notice and 
opportunity for hearing.” 

Interstate electric service is becoming in- 
creasingly important as the electric industry 
expands its interconnections to take full 
advantage of the economies of coordinated 
operations. While curtailments of needed 
interstate operations has not been and is not 
expected to be a frequent occurrence, it is 
essential that parties relying upon such serv- 
ice, particularly those who may have received 
such service as a result of action by the Com- 
mission under sections 202 or 207 of the 
act, be protected from unwarranted aban- 
donment or threats thereof. 

The Commission believes that it may al- 
ready possess authority to afford consider- 
able protection to these parties under sec- 
tion 205 of the act, relating to changes in 
rate schedules. See Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Co. v. FPO, 348 U.S. 414, 423-424 
(1952). But the amendment, by bringing 
the Natural Gas Act and the Federal Power 
Act into line on this matter, should remove 
any doubts as well as insure that any such 
abandonment would take place only after 
a final Commission determination. 

The Senate on August 14, 1961, passed a 
bill (S. 1607) with the exact wording as the 
one attached hereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 12 OF 
NATURAL GAS ACT RELATING TO 
ISSUANCE OF CERTAIN SECURI- 
TIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, & bill to amend section 12 of the 
Natural Gas Act with respect to the issu- 
ance of securities for the construction, 
acquisition, or operation of pipeline facil- 
ities. I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation, be printed in the 
RECORD. 


Under section 205(e) a service change 
could become effective at the end of the 5- 
month statutory suspension period, even if 
the Commission had not yet reached a de- 
termination of the matter. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1700) to amend section 12 
of the Natural Gas Act with respect 
to the issuance of securities for the con- 
struction, acquisition, or operation of 
Pipeline facilities, introduced by Mr. 
Maanuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnuson 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We are submitting 
herewith a proposed amendment to section 
12 of the Natural Gas Act giving the Federal 
Power Commission jurisdiction over the issu- 
ance and sale of securities by natural-gas 
companies subject to the Act. Natural gas 
pipeline company financing is not now sub- 
ject to Federal regulation, except for a few 
companies subject to the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935. Nor do the States 
supervise pipeline security issues. Even 
those States which regulate public utility 
financing generally do not regulate interstate 
pipeline companies on the ground that they 
are not engaged in the retail distribution of 
gas and are therefore not subject to the 
States’ public service laws. Hence, the great 
majority of pipeline securities have been and 
are presently issued and sold without any 
regulatory approval whatsoever. 

The requested legislation would give the 
Commission the same authority over pipeline 
company securities that the Congress con- 
ferred upon it in section 204 of the Federal 
Power Act, with respect to interstate electric 
companies. See Federal Power Act, section 
204, 49 Stat. 850 (1935). Indeed, the pro- 
posed legislation closely parallels the lan- 
guage of section 204. 

The proposed amendment to the Natural 
Gas Act does not give the Commission gen- 
eral authority over the security issues of 
natural gas producers. Many natural gas 
producers are engaged in a great variety of 
activities related to natural gas production 
but not subject to the Commission’s juris- 
diction—including the production, refining 
and distribution of petroleum products both 
here and abroad. Consequently, the Com- 
mission believes that it is not necessary or 
desirable to attempt to regulate the security 
issues of gas producers as such; but the pro- 
posed amendment would reach any person, 
including a natural gas producer, seeking to 
issue any security for the purpose of fi- 
nancing interstate pipeline facilities. The 
amendment, however, gives the Commission 
express authority to exempt producers, dis- 
tributors or other persons whose primary 
activities are not subject to regulation under 
the Natural Gas Act. 

Authority over pipeline security issues 
would materially assist the Commission in 
discharging its responsibilities to natural 
gas consumers. First, the legislation would 
give the Commission a greater degree of con- 
trol over pipeline capital structures. A pipe- 
line’s capital structure can have a significant 
impact on its rates to consumers. A pipeline 
which has insufficient debt and too much 
equity in its capital structure will end up 
with higher rates than would otherwise be 
allowable because the return allowed on 
equity is invariably higher than the interest 
rate on debt, and debt has the added ad- 
vantage that interest is deductible and thus 
reduces Federal income taxes. On the other 
hand, where the equity ratio is too thin 
(i.e., where the company has too much debt) 
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a pipeline’s ability to serve its customers 
might be endangered if revenues fell off or 
costs increased substantially. The proposed 
amendment would enable the Commission to 
assure that the pipelines avoid both ex- 
tremes. 

The proposed amendment would enable 
the Commission to prevent a pipeline from 
raising funds to engage in activities totally 
unrelated to the business of supplying nat- 
ural gas to consumers and harmful to its 
credit standing. The Commission lacks au- 
thority to do this at present. The Commis- 
sion recognizes that many nonjurisdictional 
activities of pipelines are beneficial to the 
financial position of the companies and thus 
help gas consumers. However, it would be 
in the public interest to protect consumers 
in the event a pipeline sought to engage in 
speculative ventures that would not benefit 
its customers and might impair its ability 
to serve them. 

If the proposed amendment is passed, the 
Commission would be able to require pipe- 
lines to sell securities by competitive bidding 
rather than by direct placement, which is 
the usual practice now. Competitive bidding 
generally results in cheaper financing by 
virtue of the lower underwriting costs in- 
volved. For this reason most electric utility 
security issues are sold at competitive bid- 
ding, and the Commission's rules under the 
Federal Power Act generally require it. The 
SEC imposes similar requirements on utili- 
ties subject to its jurisdiction under the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. 

Another advantage of competitive bidding 
is that it prevents a small group of under- 
writers from monopolizing the business of 
selling pipeline securities. To a large extent 
today the underwriting of pipeline securi- 
ties is in the hands of a relatively small group 
of investment bankers. Prevention of such 
monopolies fits within the spirit of our anti- 
trust laws and has been one of the principal 
reasons for requiring most utility securities 
to be sold competitively. 

If the requested authority were granted, 
the Commission could also limit the use in 
bond indentures of some common provisions 
that may be adverse to the consumer's 
interests. 

For these reasons we urge passage of the 
proposed amendment to section 12 of the 
Natural Gas Act. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman, 


FEDERAL SHARE TO STATES ON 
ACCOUNT OF INTERSTATE HIGH- 
WAY SYSTEM PROJECTS 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill which seeks to amend 
section 120 of title 23 of the United 
States Code relating to the Federal 
share payable to States on account of 
Interstate Highway System projects. 

This bill would lessen the financial 
burden imposed on the less populous, 
low-income States in financing their 
share of the Federal Interstate Highway 
System. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1704) to amend section 
120 of title 23 of the United States Code 
to increase the Federal share payable 
to certain States on account of Inter- 
state System projects, introduced by Mr. 
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Proury (for himself and Mr. AIKEN), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUTH—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and my name be added 
as cosponsors of Senate bill 1691, the 
manpower retraining amendments, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty] on yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ruisicorr in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Address delivered by Senator Javrrs be- 
fore the annual convention of district 1, 
B'nai B'rith, Kiamesha Lake, N.Y., on June 
4, 1963. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Address by Grand Master Charles B. Giller 
and Senator Brno of Virginia on his receiv- 
ing the Grand Master’s Award in Virginia. 


MAINTENANCE IN DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA OF RECORDS RELATING 
TO APPOINTMENTS TO AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
yesterday I submitted a Senate resolu- 
tion, which was referred to the Armed 
Services Committee, on the issue and de- 
cision of the Air Force to move the Air 
Force Academy office from Washington, 
D.C., to Colorado Springs. I have dis- 
cussed this subject with a number of 
other Senators. I asked that the reso- 
lution be held at the desk for 3 days, so 
that other Senators would have an op- 
portunity to join in sponsoring it. 

I rise today to urge other Senators to 
join in sponsoring the resolution, be- 
cause they will be rather hard put to 
obtain information in regard to the Air 
Force cadets, their grades, and so forth, 
if they have to make long-distance tele- 
phone calls to Colorado Springs in order 
to obtain this information, whereas up 
to now we have been able to obtain it 
from a very efficiently operated office in 
Washington, D.C. 

So I hope a number of Senators will 
join me in sponsoring the resolution, so 
that we shall be able to express the sense 
of the Senate that the office should re- 
main in this city. 


NECESSITY TO CURB HUGE OIL 
TAX BENEFITS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate must reverse the oil lobbyists’ big 
victory in the House last week against 
President Kennedy’s mild proposal to 
curb the huge oil tax benefits. 

After this defeat of tax justice by the 
most politically potent industry in Amer- 
ica, any remaining tax reform of signifi- 
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cance will be dead unless the Senate 
acts. 

How can the Congress deprive other 
groups of tax privileges if not even a 
slight modification in oil’s top special 
advantage is adopted? The oil industry 
benefits from the most notorious of tax 
loopholes. This most profitable of 
American industries pays only about 
one-third of the taxes on net profits that 
are paid by other industries. 

Such massive tax advantages have 
been defended almost solely on the 
ground that they are needed to stimulate 
more oil exploration. Yet the fact is 
that we have a great surfeit of oil. The 
industry is spared a colossal surplus of 
oil only because of tight regulation. Tex- 
as oil fields, for example, are allowed to 
pump less than one-third of the time. 

This rejection by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the President’s three 
amendments to tighten tax laws gov- 
erning oil depletion is especially dis- 
heartening because the administration 
worked hard to develop moderate pro- 
posals. 

These measures would have recovered 
nearly $250 million for the Federal 
Treasury, according to Treasury esti- 
mates; but since the oil depletion allow- 
ance has been estimated by the Treasury 
to be worth more than $24 billion to 
the oil industry, the impact of these 
Presidential proposals would be relative- 
ly gentle. The 27% percent depletion al- 
lowance would remain untouched. Only 
the proportion of income available for 
ee would have been slightly re- 

uced. 


FARMERS NOW DOWN TO 37 CENTS 
OF HOUSEWIFE’S FOOD DOLLAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
farmer continues to be a prime—though 
badly neglected—source of America’s 
abundant standard of living. 

Twenty years ago the farmer received 
about 50 cents out of every dollar the 
housewife spent on food. Although he 
does the lion’s share of the work in pro- 
viding food, makes a huge investment, 
and takes most of the risk, in the first 
quarter of this year, the farmer was down 
to an alltime low of only 37 cents. In 
fact, the farmer’s share in March—the 
last month of the quarter—was only 36 
cents, the lowest for any month on 
record. 

Food marketing costs, including proc- 
essing, packaging, and shipping, rose 5 
percent in the quarter from a year ear- 
lier, while prices paid to farmers dropped 
3 percent. 

In spite of the rise in the cost of han- 
dling, processing, and distributing food, 
thanks to the marvelous efficiency of our 
farmer, the American family today 
spends—not the 50 percent of their in- 
come on food required of a Russian fam- 
ily or the 35 percent required of a typi- 
cal English or West German family— 
only 19 percent, or barely $1 out of $6. 

This is a magnificent contribution to 
the American standard of living. In my 
judgment it is the greatest of any eco- 
nomic group. 

But it is a sad fact that farm income 
is disgracefully low. In spite of great 
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farm efficiency, parity—the prices farm- 
ers receive, compared with the prices they 
have to pay for what they need—is the 
lowest it has been in many years. 
Farmers are squeezing along on less than 
half the per capita income of non- 
farmers, 


INTERNATIONAL BANKERS WANT 
UNITED STATES TO SPEND MORE 
AND TAX LESS AND ESPECIALLY 
TO RAISE INTEREST RATES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
its annual report, the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlement has denounced U.S. 
economic policy, because in the judg- 
ment of this organization of interna- 
tional bankers the Federal Government 
has not increased spending enough or 
cut taxes, so as to create a larger deficit 
than the one we now have. 

The purpose of the deficit is, of course, 
in the view of these international bank- 
ers, to stimulate the growth of our econ- 
omy. I submit that this astounding 
criticism coming from international 
bankers is self-serving. The interna- 
tional bankers recognize that a larger 
deficit will aggravate our already bad 
and worsening balance-of-payments 
situation. But they have a ready remedy 
for that. What is it? Just what we 
might expect international bankers to 
want: higher interest rates. Of course, 
interest rates represent bank income. 
The higher the interest rate the greater 
is bank profits. 

Higher interest rates. What a pre- 
scription. They would have us increase 
spending and cut taxes, to expand our 
economic activity, and then jam the 
brakes on economic activity by means of 
higher interest rates, in order to stem 
the outfiow of short-term capital. 

This is a prescription for disaster. It 
will not work. Over and over again we 
have tried the spend-more, tax-less ap- 
proach, but it has not worked. And 
higher interest rates will not work to 
stem the capital outfiow or to help the 
adverse balance of payments. 

The only studies of this matter—by 
Prof. Philip Bell and Dr. Robert F. Gem- 
mill, of the Federal Reserve System— 
have shown that a rise in interest rates 
is not an effective way to improve our 
balance-of-payments situation. But one 
thing is certain: higher interest rates will 
definitely benefit the international bank- 
ers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Europe’s Bankers Assail 
U.S. Policy.” The article was published 
in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EUROPE’S BANKERS ASSAIL U.S. POLICY 
(By Edwin L, Dale, Jr.) 

BASEL, SWITZERLAND.—The United States 
got poor marks today for its economic policy 
from one of the world’s most renowned 
judges, the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. 

The bank’s annual report on the world 
economy devoted major attention to the 
American economy and concluded: “The 
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economy of the United States during the 
past year has continued to be afflicted by 
both a sizable margin of unemployment and 
a serious balance-of-payments deficit, with- 
out significant improvement on either front.” 

A major reason for the unemployment, the 
report said, “has been reluctance to call 
upon fiscal measures on a scale to match the 
huge size of the economy.” By fiscal meas- 
ures, it was made clear, the report meant 
tax cuts and increases in Government spend- 
ing to enlarge the deficit in the Federal 
budget at least temporarily. 


POLICY SEEN HAMPERED 


Allowing for the fact that some $4 billion 
of annual Federal spending is overseas, the 
report stated, the Federal budget has actually 
been a “continuing dampening factor” on 
the domestic economy, despite an apparent 
deficit in the conventional budget accounts. 
In economic terms, it said, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has shown a “surplus fiscal posi- 
tion.” 

“For the wider public,” the report added, 
“a consensus of opinion on effective full- 
employment policy has been hampered by 
belief in spontaneous private demand and by 
misunderstanding of fiscal policy.” 

The Bank for International Settlements, 
created in 1930 to handle the technical side 
of German war reparation payments, has 
become increasingly noted for its annual re- 
ports on the world economy. 


CONSERVATIVE TINGE NOTED 


Its board of directors is made up largely 
of European central bank officials, and its 
reputation is essentially conservative, The 
occasion for today’s report was the bank's 
annual meeting here. 

The report recognized that an aggressive 
budget deficit policy in the United States to 
restore full employment could make worse 
another problem—that of the deficit in the 
international balance-of-payments. But it 
recommended a solution to the international 
payments problem in the form of higher in- 
terest rates, it argued, would reduce the flow 
of capital out of the United States without 
significantly curbing domestic expansion. 

“It is evident that the situation calls for 
more vigorous measures,” the report said. 
“For some time it has seemed unlikely that 
the international deficit will be resolved 
mainly by a widening of the trade sur- 
plus; in fact the export trend will be quite 
favorable if it keeps pace with the rise in 
imports as the economy expands.” 

The report commended the policy of the 
Kennedy administration of advocating a tax 
cut but added. “While the budget program 
is aimed at accelerating the pace of recovery, 
it is not designed to lift total demand to a 
full-employment level over any specified 
time period.” 

The bank's underlying conservation atti- 
tude came through clearly in the two other 
main problems discussed in today’s annual 
report. 

For Western Europe, the report said, the 
recent rise in prices has gone far enough, 
if not too far, and the time has come to call 
a halt. 

WAGE POLICY WEIGHED 


“It is clear that the rise in money wages 
must be moderated,” the report said. “This 
would be accomplished most appropriately 
by cooperation of all parties in a wages 
policy designed to secure a continued gain 
in real earnings without the excess rise in 
money income that is only dissipated by 
higher prices. If success is not obtained 
by this means, the authorities will be obliged 
to consider more general measures of demand 
restraint, as some already have.” 

The second problem was that of the In- 
ternational Monetary System, sometimes 
called the problem of “international liquid- 
ity.” In a long argument, the report sharp- 
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ly challenged the view, largely held in Brit- 
ain that the system needs major reforms 
in order to assure enough international re- 
serves to finance world trade and other pay- 
ments. 

The real problem, the report argued, is 
not any lack of international liquidity but 
the persistence of imbalance in international 
payments—above all the U.S. deficit. 

“Designing schemes to make access to 
liquidity easier will not solve this problem,” 
it said. 

On the immediate business outlook on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the report was rela- 
tively optimistic. In continental Europe, it 
said, “production is generally expanding in 
line with the availability of resources and 
the economy has made a reasonable adjust- 
ment to substantial changes in basic demand 
forces. 

It identified these changes as a sluggish- 
ness in demand for exports from outside 
Europe and a slowing down in the demand 
from business for new plants and equip- 
ment, accompanied by a big increase in con- 
sumer demand. 


LET’S NOT START NOW ON A RACE 
TO STEP UP SUPERSONIC SUBSI- 
DIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
most rapidly growing area of Federal 
spending and the least noted is in aid to 
business. 

Since 1957 we have allotted out multi- 
million dollar gifts to the water transport 
industry, to nearly $700 million, in- 
creased in aid to the aviation industry 
fourfold to nearly $1 billion, and ex- 
panded the subsidies that the budget 
calls “promotion of business” by five- 
fold to more than $600 million. 

Now the administration is proposing 
that we get into the supersonic com- 
mercial air transport race to the hilt. 
And this means hundreds of milions of 
additional subsidies to private industry 
out of the taxpayer’s pocket. 

I fully believe in spending what we 
have to spend to be first in defense. But 
subsidies to private enterprise are some- 
thing else. 

The justification, of course, is that our 
country should be first in supersonic jet 
transport. I hope we are. But if we are 
not why should the taxpayer bail indus- 
try out? 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial on this subject in yesterday’s Wall 
Street Journal be printed in the REcorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPERSONIC SUBSIDIES 


“Neither the economics nor the politics of 
international air competition permits us to 
stand still in this area.” With that succinct 
statement, President Kennedy sums up the 
argument for pressing ahead immediately 
with development of a supersonic jet com- 
mercial airliner. 

The argument, however, needs a lot more 
examination. It needs it particularly in de- 
termining whether the development should 
become another Government crash program 
or a more careful, and perhaps protracted, 
search for the best supersonic transport. 

For his part, Mr. Kennedy does not as yet 
seem to be insisting on a crash program. If 
preliminary study fails to produce a safe, 
fast, and potentially profitable plane, he says, 
“we shall not go further." Some millions of 
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Federal funds have already been spent, and 
what apparently is now contemplated are 
design competitions and research. 

Several considerations argue for adhering 
to that approach. The economics of inter- 
national air competition are not so urgent 
in this respect that we have to beat the 
British and French to the punch no matter 
what the cost. The British-French consor- 
tium expects to have a supersonic plane in 
service well before 1970, and it seems the 
U.S. industry couldn't beat that anyway. 

But it isn’t necessarily disastrous if our 
allies have an initial supersonic lead; no law 
compels us to be first in everything. In fact, 
a calm approach could pay bigger dividends 
later, assuming the studies indicate the 
United States can eventually develop a faster 
and generally better plane. That is essen- 
tially the history of the subsonic jets, in 
which the United States lagged at first but 
came out on top later. 

So if the politics of the competition 
means merely prestige, it doesn't make any 
more convincing a case for a crash program 
than the economics of the matter. There 
is, though, another political aspect to be 
faced. 

It’s this whole idea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must subsidize, at perhaps enor- 
mous cost, the development of a supersonic 
transport simply because other governments 
choose to subsidize their planemakers— 
and indeed already own their nations’ air- 
lines. Competition among governments is 
pretty remote from the real thing. And it 
has implications that should be disquieting 
for the U.S. aircraft industry. 

We have little doubt the United States 
will one day have fine supersonic jetliners, 
if ingenuity proves them feasible and eco- 
nomical, The objective should be the best 
plane, however long it takes, with the small- 
est Government pilot. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished majority leader is able 
to inform us about the program for the 
remainder of this week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question asked by the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, I announce that, after 
consultation, it is the intention of the 
leadership to have the Senate adjourn 
from today until Thursday. It is the 
intention to call up, very shortly, the 
measures on the legislative calendar. 

As Senators know, there is a unani- 
mous-consent agreement which will go 
into effect at 2 p.m. today; and at 2:30 
p.m. there will be a yea-and-nay vote on 
the question of agreeing to the amend- 
ment to be offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. 

It is our hope—and I believe I speak 
for the distinguished minority leader— 
that the committee will continue to work 
during these periods to the end that 
necessary legislation will be brought 
forth as quickly as possible. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
majority leader will yield further, there 
have already been some expressions of 
interest in the Fourth of July holiday 
period. I wonder if the Senator has 
given that subject consideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I must admit that 
I have not as yet; but the Fourth of July 
will be on a Thursday. I anticipate that 
the Senate will go over at least until the 
following Monday, and perhaps the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. I shall consult the 
distinguished minority leader and see 
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how the program develops. If the Sen- 
ate does not have before it something 
of vital importance at that time, it would 
be my guess as of the moment that the 
assumption I have just made is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. 


WE WHO LOVE THE LAW 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, America 
does not have a citizen better versed in 
constitutional history and constitutional 
law than Charles J. Bloch, of Macon, 
Ga., author of “States Rights—The Law 
of the Land,” a treatise which ought to 
be possessed and read and re-read by 
every one who reveres the governmental 
and legal systems established by the 
Founding Fathers. The Georgia Bar 
Journal for November 1962, contains an 
editorial entitled “We Who Love the 
Law,” which was written by Mr. Bloch. 
He points out in this editorial that the 
government of laws ordained by the Con- 
stitution as it was written and lawfully 
interpreted is being converted into a 
government of men by Supreme Court 
Justices who are unwilling to subject 
themselves to the restraint inherent in 
the judicial process when such process 
is properly understood and rightly ap- 
plied, and that in consequence the Am- 
erican people are destined to live under 
a government of men and not of laws 
unless those lawyers who love the law 
have the courage to stand up and pro- 
tect their right to be governed by the 
impersonal forces of the law rather than 
by the caprice of men. 

In saying these things, Charles J. 
Bloch is not a lone voice crying in a con- 
stitutional wilderness. Let me cite the 
actions and words of other men of the 
highest legal attainments. 

One of the ablest men who ever sat 
on the Supreme Court Bench, the late 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, had this to 
say in his concurring opinion in Brown 
v. Allen (344 U.S. 443): 

Rightly or wrongly, the belief is widely 
held by the practicing profession that this 
Court no longer respects impersonal rules 
of law but is guided in these matters by 
personal impressions which from time to time 
may be shared by a majority of the Justices. 
Whatever has been intended, this Court also 
has generated an impression in much of the 
judiciary that regard for precedents and 
authorities is obsolete, that words no longer 
mean what they have always meant to the 
profession, that the law knows no fixed 
principles. 


Justice Jackson closed his observations 
on this score with the sage comment: 


I know of no way we can have equal justice 
under law except we have some law. 


As a general rule, State appellate 
courts are manned by judges of great 
legal learning and experience. These 
judges have been deeply troubled of 
recent years by the repeated encroach- 
ments of the Supreme Court upon the 
domain reserved to the States by the 
Constitution. 

The gravity of this concern is clearly 
reflected by the extraordinary action 
taken by the chief justices of 36 of the 
States at a meeting held on August 23, 
1958, at Pasadena, Calif. These State 
chief justices adopted a resolution im- 
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portuning the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to practice 
the greatest of all judicial powers and 
virtues, namely, judicial self-restraint, 
in considering cases involving State af- 
fairs or Federal-State relations. 

The resolution was accompanied by 
and based upon an illuminating report 
which deserves a place among our treas- 
ured historical documents. The report 
analyzes many recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions nullifying powers clearly reserved 
to the States by the Constitution, and 
asserts that the practice of judicial self- 
restraint by the Justices of the Supreme 
Court is essential to constitutional gov- 
ernment under a Constitution designed 
to create “an indestructible Union com- 
posed of indestructible States.” 

In a brilliant address upon the role of 
the Supreme Court under the Constitu- 
tion, John R. Dethmers, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan, made 
these trenchant observations: 

As you do, mark well what the philosophy 
of the judicial activists may portend for the 
liberties of the people and our free institu- 
tions. If the Court is to have wide latitude 
in determining constitutional meaning and, 
as some suggest, may find it elsewhere than 
in the language of the Constitution itself or 
may ascribe a new meaning thereto not in- 
tended by the framers; if, as urged, the 
Court is to exert a political power to achieve 
the social ends it deems expedient, what will 
remain of constitutional restraints on gov- 
ernment and constitutional guarantees of 
personal rights and liberties? Shall not 
these be left, then, to the whim and caprice 
or, at best, the good intentions of men, be 
they judges, legislators, or administrators of 
the law? It was not for this that our fore- 
fathers fought nor for this they framed the 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 


Thomas Raeburn White, a distin- 
guished member of the Pennsylvania 
Bar, has put in proper perspective what 
lack of judicial self-restraint on the part 
of the Supreme Court Justices is doing 
to constitutional government in America. 
He did so in these words in a penetrating 
article entitled “Construing the Consti- 
tution: The New Sociological Approach“: 

The serious question which confronts us 
now is whether constitutional government 
has broken down. Whether the American 
theory that tried and true principles of gov- 
ernment may be enshrined in a written Con- 
stitution and entrusted to the courts for 
their protection, has proved to be illusory. 
* + + If it be admitted that the Court may 
change the Constitution by construction 
whenever it sees a need therefor, constitu- 
tional government as we have known it and 
as it was visualized by its founders has 
ceased to exist. 


Since Charles J. Bloch’s editorial en- 
titled “We Who Love The Law” is con- 
cerned with this most serious question, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed as follows: 

We Wao LOVE THE Law 
(Written by Charles J. Bloch) 


Not the least interesting. of the many 
interesting and tragic chapters of the Mis- 
sissippi story was the speech prepared by the 
Attorney General of the United States for 
the dedication of Kendrick Hall, new build- 
ing of the University of San Francisco Law 
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School, in which he said: “Courage is the 
most important attribute of a lawyer.” 

We have not seen the full text of the 
speech, But with that one sentence of it 


when lawyers, singly or organized as bar 
associations, will have the courage to tell 
the people of the United States the real 
causes which underlie such occurrences as 
those now taking place in Mississippi. 

Fundamentally, those causes are, first, the 
system under which Federal judges are 
appointed, and, second, the consequent 
usurpation of power by courts composed of 
judges so chosen. 

With the exception of Chief Justice Warren 
(and he had been Governor of California) 
and Justice Brennan, each of the Justices 
today sitting on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States was holding a 
position in the Government of the United 
States at the time of his appointment. 

Justice Black was a U.S. Senator from Ala- 
bama and had been for 10 years. 

Justice Douglas was Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Justice Clark had been Attorney General 
of the United States for 4 years, and for 8 
years before that had held one office or an- 
other in the Department of Justice. 

Justice Harlan was a judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 

Justice Stewart was a judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

Justice White was an Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Justice Goldberg was Secretary of Labor. 

As we lawyers know, Justices and Federal 
judges are appointed by the President of 
the United States upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Attorney General. Of course, the 
Senate must confirm. In recent years, such 
confirmations have been more or less per- 
functory. An Attorney General who is in- 
terested in the psychological, philosophical, 
or political views of a prospective nominee 
for the Supreme Court of the United States 
has had ample opportunity to learn of these 
views during the period of Government serv- 
ice of such prospective nominee. We daresay 
that, in recent years, at any rate, political, 
philosophical, and psychological views have 
counted equally as much as legal ability 
and integrity, in weighing the scales for or 
against a prospective nominee. We daresay, 
too, that these views have been considered 
to a large degree in the appointment of 
judges of what the Constitution calls “in- 
ferior” Federal courts. 

The American Bar Association several years 
ago appointed a special committee to con- 
sider this system. If any accomplishment 
has ensued from the appointment of the 
committee, we are not aware of it. 

There are lawyers who love the law as it is 
written in the Constitution of the United 
States, who have been taught, for more 
years than some of the Justices and judges 
now interpreting it have lived, to honor and 
revere that Constitution as it was written, 
legally amended and interpreted according 
to law. We cannot easily endure seeing that 
law ravished by people seeking power and 
then being told that we must cherish, nur- 
ture, and protect the monster born of the 
ravishment. 

We are told that this is a government of 
laws and not of men, and we must obey 
those laws. 

If there ever was a time in the history of 
the United States of America when their 
people were living under a government of 
men and not of laws, this is it. 

The very first provision in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States (art. I, sec. 1) is: 
“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives.” 
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The legislative power is judicially defined 
as the lawmaking power; the department of 
government whose function is the framing 
and enactment of laws. 

The word law or laws is used in the Con- 
stitution of the United States at least 28 
times. Each time except perhaps three, 
the word means a statute duly enacted 
by the appropriate legislative body and 
does not mean a decision, opinion, or judg- 
ment of a court? 

Many, many years ago, Mr. Justice Story 
said: 

“In the use of language, it will 
hardly be contended that the decisions of 
courts constitute laws. They are, at most, 
only evidence of what the laws are, and are 
not of themselves laws. They are often 
reexamined, reversed, and qualified by the 
courts themselves whenever they are found 
to be either defective, ill founded, or other- 
wise incorrect.“ 

Yet, 8 years ago, when the Supreme Court 
of the United States. using as a basis, not 
legal principles, not law or laws, but opinions 
of psychologists, overruled prior decisions 
of the Supreme Court, and concluded “that 
in the field of public education the doctrine 
of ‘separate but equal’ has no place,” we, who 
love the law and honor the Constitution 
as it was written, were told that that deci- 
sion was the “law of the land.” According 
to the views of those it pleased, it became a 
“aw.” 

During the past 8 years, we have seen that 
conclusion of the Supreme Court, which was 
by its own words restricted to public educa- 
tion, extended and applied to every conceiv- 
able field. 

We have seen the principle applied to golf 
courses, swimming pools, busses, bathing 
beaches, eating places, theaters, without a 
word of explanation by the Supreme Court 
as to how the principles of the school cases 
could possibly apply to a case involving 
the use of a golf course. 

We have seen the principle of no dis- 
crimination applied to cases involving voting 
and registration of voters, although the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment 
cannot possibly apply to such cases, if legal 
and historical principles are applied in the 
decision of the cases. 

That application was carried to its extreme 
when the Supreme Court agreed in the Ten- 
nessee case to enter the political thicket of 
legislative apportionment. In so doing, the 
majority of the Court ignored Justice Frank- 
furter’s solemn warning: 

“The Court’s authority—possessed neither 
of the purse nor the sword—ultimately rests 
on sustained public confidence in its moral 
sanction. Such feeling must be nourished 
by the Court’s complete detachment, in fact 
and in appearance, from political entangle- 
ments and by abstention from injecting it- 
self into the clash of political forces in 
political settlements.” 

The action of the majority of the Court 
in that case deeply concerned another Jus- 
tice—Justice Harlan. He dissented vigor- 
ously. He concluded his dissent: 

“In conclusion, it is appropriate to say 
that one need not agree, as a citizen, with 
what Tennessee has done or failed to do, in 
order to deprecate, as a judge, what the 
majority is doing today. Those observers of 
the Court who see it primarily as the last 
refuge for the correction of all inequality 
or justice, no matter what its nature or 
source, will no doubt applaud this decision 
and its break with the past. Those who 
consider that continuing national respect for 
the Court’s authority depends in large meas- 


* Art. III. sec. 2, par. 1; ibid, par. 2, art. VI 
par. 2. 

Swift v. Tyson, 41 US. 1; also U.S. Sav- 
ings & Loan Co. v. Harris, 113 Fed. 27, 35. 

* Ibid. 
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ure upon its wise exercise of self-restraint 
and discipline in constitutional adjudication, 
will view the decision with deep concern.” 

We, who love the law, were among those 
who viewed the decision with deep concern. 
Our concern deepened, when 3 months later, 
Justice Harlan joined with Justices Black, 
Douglas, Clark, Brennan, and the Chief Jus- 
tice in the New York prayer case. In that 
case, viz-a-viz, were the action of a board 
of education in New York State in directing 
a school principal to cause a prayer to be 
said aloud by each class in the presence of 
a teacher at the beginning of each school 
day, and the provisions of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The prayer was— 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” 

The first amendment is: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 

Justice Black speaking for the majority 
of the Court said: 

“There can be no doubt that New York's 
State prayer program officially establishes 
the religious beliefs embodied in the * * * 
prayer.” 

Therefore, the majority said the prayer 
violated the establishment clause of the first 
amendment just quoted. 

We, who love the law, share the views of 
dissenting Justice Stewart, who wrote: 

“With all t, I think the Court has 
misapplied a great constitutional principle. 
I cannot see how an ‘official religion’ is es- 
tablished by letting those who want to say a 
prayer say it. On the contrary, I think that 
to deny the wish of these schoolchildren to 
join in reciting this prayer is to deny them 
the opportunity of sharing in the spiritual 
heritage of our Nation.” 

We, who love the law, wonder what would 
be said by the Court if the action of the 
State board of education should be to direct 
the principal to cause the following stanza 
of “America” (“My Country 'Tis of Thee”) to 
be sung aloud by each class in the presence 
of a teacher at the beginning of each school 
day: 

“Our Father’s God to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our Land be bright, 
With Freedom's holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


We, who love the law, ask all lawyers to 
bear in mind the admonition of the Attor- 
ney General—“Courage is the most impor- 
tant attribute of a lawyer,” and bearing it in 
mind to become convinced that the greatest 
service they can render to their people is to 
be sufficiently courageous to warn and teach 
that Constitutional Government cannot sur- 
vive unless these judicial encroachments are 
halted. 

We, who love the law, fully recognize the 
provision of the Constitution of the United 
States: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land” (art. VI, section 2). 

But even so recognizing, we believe that 
wrongful assumption of power can never be 
the “law of the land.” The assumption, the 
usurpation, may be enforced by might, but 
it can never become right. 

There are those who say that the Consti- 
tution means whatever the Supreme Court 
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says it means, and therefore the quoted 
paragraph has this meaning: 

“The Constitution, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof * * * shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” 

The error of this construction can be 
readily demonstrated. Article I, section 1, 
paragraph 1 of the Constitution is— 

“The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the Legislature thereof, for 6 
years; and each Senator shall have one vote.” 

Article V, which provides for amendments 
to the Constitution also provides that no 
State without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

In 1790, contemporaneously with the 
ratification of the Constitution, the most 
populous State was Virginia, with a popula- 
tion of 747,610; the least populous of the 
13 Original States was Delaware with 59,096. 
The ratio, therefore, was about 12 to 1. In 
1960, the most populous was New York with 
16,782,304; the least populous Alaska with 
226,167. The ratio therefore was, and is, 
about 83 to 1. Suppose article I, section 1, 
paragraph 1, and section V were attacked as 
violative of the 14th amendment (despite the 
17th) because of changed conditions having 
resulted in “invidious discrimination,” and 
the Supreme Court were to hold the provi- 
sions requiring equal suffrage in the Senate 
to be unconstitutional, would that decision 
be the “law of the land“? If the Chief Exec- 
utive were willing to call out the troops to 
enforce it, should citizens who oppose such 
actions be deemed to be violating the “law of 
the land”? 

In that supposed instance, who would 
have really violated the “law of the land"? 

Some may answer: “‘Oh, that’s ridiculous— 
that can’t happen.” It can happen. Who 
would have dreamed 30 years ago the Plessy 
v. Ferguson would be rejected by a court 
on the basis of differences in “psychologi- 
cal knowledge” in 1954 and 1896? Who 
would have dreamed even 10 years ago 
that the court would enter the political 
thicket of legislative reapportionment? 
Who would have dreamed 30 years ago that 
the court would set aside an order of a State 
school official directing the utterance by the 
children of a simple, nonsectarian acknowl- 
edgement of a Supreme Being, and a prayer 
to Him invoking His blessings upon them, 
their parents, their teachers, and their coun- 
try because of a provision in the Constitu- 
tion that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion?” 

So long as a system exists under which 
such events can transpire, they will transpire, 
and the ultimate end lies only in the re- 
straints which men are willing to place upon 
themselves. 

So long as such a system exists, and such 
events are permitted to transpire, this Gov- 
ernment of ours will be one, not of laws, 
but of men—and the real rulers are those 
who appoint the members of the judiciary. 

We, who love the law, should constantly 
bear in mind these words of Mr. Justice 
Harlan, the elder: 

“Upon the integrity, learning and courage 
of the bar largely depends the welfare of 
the country of which they are citizens; for 
of all members of society, the lawyers are 
best qualified by education and training to 
devise the methods necessary to protect the 
rights of the people against the 
of power. But they are, also, in the best 
sense, ministers of justice. It is not true, as 
a famous lawyer once said, that an advocate, 
in the discharge of his duty, must know only 
his client. He owes a duty to the court of 
which he is an officer, and to the community 
of which he isa member. Above all, he owes 
a duty to his own conscience. He miscon- 
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ceives his high calling if he fails to recognize 
the fact that fidelity to the court is not in- 
consistent with truth and honor, or with a 
fearless discharge of duty to his client.” 4 


HENRY A. BURKHAMMER SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AWARDS PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
indeed a pleasure for me to bring to the 
attention of the Senate two very fine 
essays written on the subject “The Con- 
tribution of Labor Unions to the Better- 
ment of Our American Way of Life.” 
These essays won the 1963 Henry A. 
Burkhammer Scholarships Awards pro- 
gram sponsored by Oliver Local No. 1663 
of the United Steelworkers of America in 
Hibbing, Minn. 

The authors of these essays are Miss 
Bette Jo Paripovich and Roger Lake. 
Both students are members of the 1963 
Hibbing High School graduating class 
and are recipients of $300 scholarships 
for their work. 

I wish to commend both Miss Pari- 
povich and Mr. Lake for the excellent 
content and style of these papers. They 
have brought out some of the truly out- 
standing humanitarian and economic 
contributions made by labor unions to 
our society. I wish also to commend 
local 1663 of the United Steelworkers 
of America for this fine program through 
which they assist able and worthy stu- 
dents to continue with their education. 
The scholarship program is an annual 
event of Local 1663, and is one of the 
many fine community affairs in which 
the union participates. Such a program 
is another example of “the contribution 
of labor unions to the betterment of our 
American way of life.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two winning essays be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONTRIBUTION oF LABOR UNIONS TO THE 
BETTERMENT OF OUR AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
(By Bette Jo Paripovich) 

Carl Sandburg has said, “I like the union 
and give it praise.” Looking at what the 
union stands for and what it has accom- 
plished, one can better understand why this 
statement was made. 

It can be said that labor unions organize 
mainly for idealistic reasons—idealistic, be- 
cause they do not stand to gain in any ma- 
terial way from their efforts. Efforts such 
as reducing the 12 hour and 7 day work week 
to an 8 hour and 6 day work week. Along 
with this change came a change in working 
conditons. Such practices as 2 hours of prep- 
aration for work without pay, unsani: 
and unhealthy working conditions, child 
labor, and mental and physical abuses were 
stopped when the laborers organized. The 
outlawing of such practices actually stepped 
up production, which lead to the raising of 
our GNP. 

Before unions were established, workers 
were at a disadvantage when they tried to 
discuss wages with their employers. The 


*From the address of Mr. Justice Harlan, 
in response to the toast, “The Supreme Court 
of the United States” on the occasion of the 
centennial celebration of the Organization 
of the Federal Judiciary held at New York, 
Feb. 4, 1890. (134 U.S. 711, 751-2.) 
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employers’ economic power and sources of 
information were much greater than those 
of the workers. A true competitive value for 
labor could not be reached because the em- 
ployer could always understate labor's value 
and the workers had no means to contradict 
him; they had no choice but to agree to his 
terms. After unions were formed, a truly 
competitive price for the services of workers 
could be established by means of collective 
bargaining between approximate equals. 

Also through unions the workingman ob- 
tained security. Through the seniority rule 
an elderly man won't live in constant fear 
of losing his job and not being able to sup- 
port his family’s needs. His children can 
obtain higher learning, thus producing law- 
yers, doctors, and scientists, all helping to 
raise our living standard and to make our 
country strong. This union family is not 
likely to listen to any Communist promise 
for a better way of life when they already 
have a secure high standard of living. 

The equality of all men, as stated in the 
Declaration of Independence, is accepted by 
unions unhesitantly. The union organiza- 
tion is actually a model of our governmental 
system. By this I mean that all can vote 
for their representatives, who make the rules 
that all will abide by. The same motto can 
be used for both, Together we stand, divided 
we fall.” 

The union provides an outlet for the work- 
er to channel and express his complaints and 
problems without fear of retaliation. When 
an injustice has been done to a worker he 
has recourse. Evidence of the importance of 
a freely voiced opinion and criticism is that 
of the totalitarian government. Whenever 
a Communist dictator comes into power one 
of the first organizations that he liquidates 
is the union, thereby silencing the voice of 
the people. 

Surely, when an organization contributes 
to raising the society's living standard, to its 
people living a more secure life free from 
unjust abuses and subservience, to racial 
equality, and to the unity of the people it 
can be concluded that it is contributing to 
the American way of life. Therefore, to put 
it in the words of Carl Sandburg, I too like 
the union and give it praise. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF LABOR UNIONS TO THE 
BETTERMENT OF OUR AMERICAN WAY OF 


LIFE 
(By Roger Lake) 

Labor unions have done much for the 
American way of life and for society in gen- 
eral. The greatest contribution, I believe, 
is in the field of working conditions. When 
industry was first coming into its own, labor 
was just considered another piece of ma- 
chinery. Sanitation in factories was abom- 
inable, jobs were hazardous, and wages were 
low. Whole families had to work just to 
subsist. It is evident that there was need 
for a change and a change did come. This 
change did not, however, come without a 
struggle. Industry hired gunmen to sup- 
press the workers and also used such devices 
as blacklists, yellow dog contracts, etc., to 
discourage union membership. Unions did 
form, though; and after a number of legal 
as well as physical battles, unions were de- 
clared legal representatives for the workers. 
Once in this position, unions were able to 
bargain for better working conditions and 
bargain they did until the present high 
working standards were obtained. 

Unions also have raised the standard of 
living in America. Before unions came into 
being, wages were so low that most people 
couldn’t buy luxuries of any kind. With a 
raise in wages more people were able to buy 
more things and so the standard of living 
rose. This also helped industry indirectly 
by enlarging the market. 
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One of the things labor always has been in 
favor of is better education. It has helped 
in this fleld very much through scholarships, 
grants, etc. 

Another important thing unions were in- 
strumental in winning was more leisure 
time. Families can now take time out for 
picnics, recreation, and cultural pursuits. 
This has very much bettered our way of life. 

There have been many other benefits ob- 
tained by unions such as pensions, severance 
pay, hospitalization, unemployment compen- 
sation, etc. 

As anyone can plainly see, unions were 
necessary in making our life what it is, and 
of critics I ask where would we be if it 
weren't for unions? 


A FARMERS’ LETTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a letter from a 17-year- 
old girl whose parents are Minnesota 
farmers. Seldom do I receive a letter 
which contains so much thought, so 
much wisdom, so much warmth. Por- 
tions of it read as follows: 


Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I sincerely hope 
you will read this letter personally. My 
father has been a farmer all his life. At 
present we farm 240 acres, of which 160 is 
what we call “our land.” It’s a very rocky 
country; if you pick 8 flatrack loads of rock 
off of 80 acres, you're getting by easy. It's 
also a country where weeds grow thick and 
must be pulled out of the beanfields. 

Every year since I can remember, we've 
had to scrape to make ends meet, though 
some years more than others. 

It seems that rules apply unjustly to 
farmers. Regardless of whether we make a 
cent, we pay our skin in taxes. Taxes sup- 
port public privileges. Personal property 
and land taxes are what hit the farmers 
right in their empty pockets. City people 
have some personal property and land, but 
not nearly as much. Farmers must invest 
in land and machinery; and they must keep 
up farm buildings. 

Think about this, please. Farmers are 
practically giving crops and livestock away 
at these prices. I don't think my own father 
can honestly say he makes any money to pay 
taxes on. But, regardless, farmers have to 
pay land tax. In our case the land isn't even 
paid for yet. ‘These taxes support public 
education, etc. Now, who's paying for public 
education, etc? As near as we can figure, the 
farmer is, because he must own the land 
or rent it in order to farm it and gain nothing 
except the personal satisfaction of seeing 
the crops grow, the headache of seeing the 
drought or hail take it, and the inevitable. 

Whose son or daughter is most likely to 
get through college by means of Dad and 
Mom? You see, the farmer's son or daughter 
most likely will be helping keep the farm 
going. 

I am 17 and a junior in high school. My 
ambitions run high. I want to go through 
college and go into the fleld of NASA. It’s 
not important whether you think I'll make 
it. It is important that I think III make 
it. It’s just a dream now, but maybe a 
scholarship. 

I started working as a waitress when I was 
15 so I could pay for expenses such as school 
and clothes that my parents would ordinarily 
have to pay for. I've tried to save most of 
my money so that, if my parents should 
need it, I'll have it to give. 

If you knew us, you'd probably say at 
first glance that this farmer isn’t bad off. 
We aren’t (on the surface), because we're 
proud Americans, too, and American stand- 
ards are high. 
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We have an unpaid for 1961 Chevrolet 
Belair because the old car wouldn’t run 
after 8 years. We have reasonably modern 
furniture because Mom’s first set wouldn’t 
hold up any longer. Our farm debt doesn’t 
show because its written on a slip of paper 
neatly tucked in a bank vault. 

I told Dad to write to you because that's 
what Senators are for. But, he said it 
wouldn’t do any good because, even though 
you’re a real good Senator, and you represent 
us, farmers are only a minority today and 
one letter will do no good. 

I realize that you are very busy because 
you are a senior Senator. I realize that one 
person can do very little, but, please think 
about my letter whenever you are confronted 
with the farm question and remember that 
many people’s hearts would break if they 
should lose their farm. Too few people 
realize that today’s farms are not run by 
machine alone. A lot of sweat and toil, 
heartbreak, and sorrow are mixed with the 
happiness a farm family knows. 

Thank you sincerely for being a wonderful 
Senator. 

Yours truly, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
an additional 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish every American could read this let- 
ter. As I told this young lady in my 
reply— 

It is very rare indeed that this Senator 
receives such a moving communication. 


I went on to say that— 

Perhaps one day the family farmer will be 
able to live in dignity, will be able to enjoy 
the kind of life his city cousins have en- 
joyed for so long, will receive his reward for 
providing so many of us for so long with the 
best and the most food any peoples have ever 
had, and at the lowest cost yet known to man. 


Mr. President, the young lady who 
wrote me this letter is a credit to her 
family, her community, her State, and 
her country. She and the thousands of 
others like her across the land are the 
best reasons I can think of for main- 
taining our traditional family farm 
system. 

I have taken the time to read those 
excerpts only because I am convinced 
that these days too little attention is 
paid to some of the basic economic and 
social problems confronting our farm 
producers and our rural families. I am 
hopeful that the Congress, as it proceeds 
this year to consider proposed legisla- 
tion dealing with farm credit, soil con- 
servation, rural electrification, which 
pertains to the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and to the work of the Future 
Farmers of America, it will give sympa- 
thetic consideration to the requests 
which have been made, and will respond 
to the plea of this fine young lady who, 
in her own words, has set forth the basic 
problems confronting our farm families 
today. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I make 
the following statement on my own be- 
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half and on behalf of seven other 
Senators in introducing a bill to amend 
part III of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
In alphabetical order, the Senators con- 
cerned are the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Case], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone], my distinguished 
and beloved colleague from New York 
(Mr. KEATING], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUcHEL], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 

I introduce the bill to authorize the 
Attorney General to institute or inter- 
vene in civil injunction suits in repre- 
sentative cases to safeguard by court or- 
der all the rights of U.S. citizens under 
the 14th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. I send it to the desk for appro- 
priate reference, and ask that it may be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, it will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1693) to amend part III 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits (for himself and 
other Senators) , was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part 
IIT of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 123. (a) Whenever any person has 
engaged or there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any person is about to engage 
in any act or practice which would deprive 
any other person of rights guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States because of race, 
color, religion or national origin, the Attor- 
ney General may institute for the United 
States, or in the name of the United States, 
a civil action or other proper proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, 
restraining order, or other order. 

“(b) Whenever an action has been com- 
menced in any court of the United States 
seeking relief from the deprivation of rights 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, the 
Attorney General in the name of the United 
States, may intervene in the action with all 
the rights of a party thereto. 

„e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to deny, impair, or otherwise affect 
any right or authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral under existing law to institute or inter- 
vene in any action or proceeding. 

“(d) In any proceeding under this section 
the United States shall be liable for costs 
the same as a private person. The district 
courts of the United States shall have juris- 
diction of proceedings instituted pursuant to 
this section and shall exercise the same 
without regard to whether the party ag- 
grieved shall have exhausted any adminis- 
trative or other remedies that may be pro- 
vided by law.” 


Mr. JAVITS. The bill would clearly 
enable the Attorney General to enforce 
not only equal protection of the laws, 
as in the school desegregation cases, but 
also due process of law, which would in- 
clude the first amendment right of 
peaceful assembly and petition for re- 
dress of grievances—the right challenged 
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in Birmingham, Ala. This is a broad 
version of the famous part III of civil 
rights legislation, and it is updated to 
meet current conditions. 

In that connection I point out that, 
when this provision originally appeared 
in the Civil Rights Act of 1957 as passed 
by the House of Representatives, it re- 
ferred to certain sections of the law 
which prohibit conspiracy to interfere 
with various civil rights, principally 
equal protection of the laws and the 
privileges and immunities of U.S. citizens. 
In effect it was limited in its applica- 
tion to only a part of the 14th amend- 
ment as it has been interpreted by a 
succession of court cases since 1957. 
Subsequent drafts of the provision have 
generally referred only to equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

It is our present intention to deal not 
only with 14th amendment cases of 
denial of equal protection of the laws but 
also with other cases under the 14th 
amendment, particularly under the due 
process clause, which would include the 
ist amendment right of peaceful assem- 
bly to which I have referred. The bill 
also differs from other drafts of the part 
III provision by eliminating any pre- 
requisite finding that an individual 
complainant would be in danger of re- 
prisal if he brought suit. 

In short, this is an updating of the 
whole “Part III“ concept to include all 
of the rights which are guaranteed under 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
according to the Supreme Court cases 
decided up to this time. 

Our purpose in introducing this bill is 
to see if the President of the United 
States might not give it his serious con- 
sideration, as he is now considering sub- 
mitting legislation far more adapted to 
meeting the national crisis which the 
country faces in respect of civil rights 
and equal opportunity than he contem- 
plated before. He has already submitted 
a very limited package to us, principally 
on voting rights and including only one 
rather modest proposal related to public 
school desegregation. We request that 
he consider our proposal, which, in our 
view, is urgently needed as the key item 
of civil rights legislation in this session. 

If the President should come forward 
with a request which is inadequate by 
this standard, or should fail to support 
it adequately, we shall have to press this 
proposal, which I introduce today on 
behalf of myself and my colleagues, to a 
vote in the Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In the drafting of 
the Senator’s bill, has the Senator as- 
sured himself that it would not do vio- 
lence to that part of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which refers 
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to the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and so forth? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. I am fully satis- 
fied that it would give to the Attorney 
General authority to protect that right. 
If the Senator will allow me to proceed, 
I shall tell the Senator exactly what I 
have in mind in the presentation. 

We have gone to considerable effort to 
submit this proposed legislation to prob- 
ably as distinguished a galaxy of law 
school professors as there is in the coun- 
try. I am going to put into the RECORD 
an original opinion by each of those pro- 
fessors. I think the Senator will find 
that that will cast very considerable light 
upon detailed questions as to the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
be specific. I will not detain the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is all right. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let us assume 
that a man was denied membership in 
a private club, for any reason. Would 
that man, under the provisions of the 
Senator’s bill, have access to the powers 
of the Attorney General? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not at all, because the 
bill would deal only with rights which 
are civil rights or public rights. It would 
not deal with private rights. 

I have gone to great pains for years 
to make it crystal clear that I have no 
desire, notwithstanding my ardent ad- 
vocacy of this cause, ever to interfere 
with private rights privately enjoyed. 

The Senator refers to what would be 
a social club, or perhaps a golf club. 
Perhaps one day our law will mature in 
that direction, but it certainly has not 
done so up to this time. As things now 
stand, a person may invite to dinner, 
may play golf with, or may play tennis 
with anyone he chooses, or may ask him 
to join a club or deny him the right to 
join a club. That is his business. 

As an example, in the case of the For- 
est Hills Club, involving the son of Ralph 
Bunche, as the Senator remembers, there 
was a great public outcry. In that pub- 
lic outcry, at no time did any responsible 
person raise an issue of law. That case 
did raise an issue of morality, in view of 
the fact that Forest Hills, by national 
consent, was the site of the tennis cham- 
pionships. 

I make that point because I do not 
think that any serious person—I am cer- 
tainly deeply serious in this regard, as 
the Senator knows, as is the Senator 
from Arizona—has ever considered that 
the ambit of any “part III“ would extend 
to clubs such as the Senator defines. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad the 
Senator is making this very clear in the 
RecorD. I shall read the Senator’s com- 
ments with great interest. 

My basic fear concerning title III has 
always been the possibility of invasion 
of privacy and the invasion of the rights 
listed under the 1st amendment, which 
I think are among our most important 
rights. If the Senator has satisfied him- 
self and Senators who are joining him 
on this point, I think he has done a great 
service. I shall read the Recorp with 
interest. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Isay tomy colleague, in 
response, that not only would I have to 
satisfy myself and my colleagues who 
have joined me, but the Senate as a 
whole. Iam fully prepared to bear that 
burden. 

I also say to my colleague from Ari- 
zona, who is an ardent and most elo- 
quent exponent of the philosophy of our 
party, that, speaking unilaterally, I know 
of no single measure more adjusted to 
Republican philosophy than a measure 
which leaves complete freedom to every- 
body, except that it would provide a 
forum for adjudication, in accordance 
with the rulings of law, of vexing, de- 
tailed, individual problems. I know of 
nothing which marries our ideas of per- 
sonal freedom with the need for a forum 
for adjudication of individual rights 
more felicitously than this “part III” 
provision. I say that to my colleague 
from Arizona because I know he is de- 
voted to refining and developing the 
philosophy of our party. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my 
friend. I shall read the provisions of the 
bill and the material to which the Sen- 
ator refers with great interest. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Arizona. 

Mr. President, the recent events in 
Birmingham have demonstrated to us, 
and we believe to the entire Nation, the 
vital need for the Congress to enact this 
legislation, which is a revised version of 
the so-called Part III provision deleted, 
after passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act. The deep demand of Negroes in 
many parts of the United States to enjoy 
their constitutional rights now, has 
achieved the proportions of what might 
be called a revolt, so far a remarkably 
peaceful revolt, against the whole social 
fabric of segregation and discrimination, 
utilizing as its means of expression the 
first amendment right of assembly and 
petition. The effects of this “revolt” 
are also being felt in explosive situations 
in the North and elsewhere. These too 
will be helped by enactment of this 
measure, coupled with effective enforce- 
ment of existing State antidiscrimina- 
tion laws and by public and private ac- 
tivity in the field of housing, health, 
education, and employment. 

In the Birmingham case the President 
properly supported informal efforts at 
mediation and manifested his intention 
to use his power to call out Federal 
troops in the event of further violence. 
But we do not believe that the only al- 
ternatives available to the President in 
these increasingly dangerous situations 
should be mediation or the use of Fed- 
eral troops. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
again expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the majority leader 
does not mind, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a remedy 
in the courts must be provided to avoid 
resort to other than legal processes by 
those who are driven to despair by frus- 
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tration. That is vital in the civil rights 
field. 

This proposal to afford a legal remedy 
has been reviewed by a distinguished 
panel of professors of constitutional law 
at leading law schools throughout the 
Nation, who have agreed that the meas- 
ure would be both constitutional and of 
great assistance in cases like that pre- 
sented in Birmingham. 

The list includes the following: 
Charles L. Black, professor of law, Yale 
Law School; Norman Dorsen, associate 
professor, New York University School 
of Law; Thomas I. Emerson, professor of 
law, Yale Law School; Paul A. Freund, 
professor of law, Harvard Law School; 
John O. Honnold, professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School; Ed- 
mond Cahn, professor of law, New York 
University School of Law; Paul G. Kau- 
per, professor of law, University of Mich- 
igan; William B. Lockhart, dean and 
professor of law, Minnesota Law School; 
Robert B. McKay, professor of law, New 
York University Law School; Nathaniel 
L. Nathanson, professor of law, North- 
western University School of Law; Louis 
H. Pollak, professor of law, Yale Law 
School; Charles A. Reich, associate pro- 
fessor, Yale Law School; and Arthur E. 
Sutherland, Jr., professor of law, Har- 
vard Law School. 

Four other professors, although they 
do not question the constitutionality of 
the proposal, have certain reservations 
as to whether they think the legislation 
is desirable. I shall also list them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the opinions of all the law pro- 
fessors may be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opin- 
ions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., May 14, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: Thank you for your 
letter of May 10. 

The bill you enclose seems to me constitu- 
tional beyond a shadow of a doubt. I can- 
not conceive what constitutional objection 
could be addressed to it. 

It is my own opinion that the authority to 
bring such a suit, as to any widespread de- 
privation of constitutional rights, broad 
enough in its effects to be analogous to a 
public nuisance, already resides in the At- 
torney General. The right not to be dis- 
criminated against on the ground of race is 
at least as important to the national welfare 
as is the right to engage in interstate com- 
merce. All constitutional rights are be- 
stowed in furtherance of national objectives, 
and their massive violation is always a public 
wrong as well as a set of private wrongs. I 
do not know why the Justice Department 
will not try this course; the worst that could 
happen would be that they would lose in 
court. A cynic might suspect that what they 
are afraid of is that the Supreme Court would 
sustain the thesis that a government may 
invoke the equity process of its own courts 
to enjoin massive and widespread violations 
of its fundamental law—and that, having 
been held to have such power, the admin- 
istration would then be expected to use it. 

Again, I express my gratitude for your vig- 
ilance in these matters. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. BLACK, Jr. 
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New Yorg, N.Y. 
May 15, 1963. 

Hon. JAcoB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I believe your proposed bill to amend part 
3 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 is with- 
in the power of Congress as “appropriate 
legislation” under section 5 of amendment 
14 to the Constitution. United States v. 
Raines, 362 U.S. 17 (1960), would seem to 
settle the question with regard to public 
officials who act to deprive persons of rights 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment. Al- 
though the Supreme Court has not ruled 
on the validity of the 1957 act with re- 
spect to private action, I believe that Con- 
gress can empower the Attorney General to 
restrain threatened invasions of constitu- 
tional rights. See ex parte Yarborough, 110 
U.S. 651, 662-66 (1884); Logan v. United 
States, 144 U.S. 263, 282-95 (1892); United 
States v. McElveen, 117 F. Supp. 357, 359 
E.D. La. 1960). See also the opinions in 
United States v. Williams, 341 U.S. 70 (1951). 

The efficacy of the bill to assure Negroes 
their constitutional rights in situations 
similar to the present one in B ham 
would depend not only on the validity of the 
application to private action, but on the vigor 
of enforcement by the Attorney General, the 
response of Federal district judges in South- 
ern States, and other imponderables. Never- 
theless, I believe that, were he armed with 
the power to prevent invasions of constitu- 
tional rights, the Attorney General would be 
in a position to cope more effectively than he 
can at present with situations comparable 
to that in Birmingham. 

NORMAN DORSEN, 
Associate Professor of Law, New York 
University School of Law. 


YALE Law SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., May 13, 1963. 
Senator Jacos K. Javirs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The proposal to amend part three of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 by authorizing the 
Attorney General to institute civil proceed- 
ings to protect 14th amendment rights 
seems to me clearly constitutional. 

Congress has power under section 5 of the 
14th amendment to enforce the provisions 
of that amendment “by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 

The measure would plainly be an exercise 
of this express power, and I see no other 
constitutional objection. I believe the pro- 
posal would be of significant help in assur- 
ing Negroes freedom of speech and assembly, 
as well as other constitutional rights in sit- 
uations such as Albany, Ga., Greenwood, 
Miss., and Birmingham, Ala. 

Tuomas I. EMERSON. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
May 14, 1963. 
Hon, Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your proposed addition to title 3 fully 
authorized in my opinion by section 5 of 
the 14th amendment. Since it affects only 
remedies for existing rights, no problems of 
vagueness arise. 

Best regards, 
Paul. FREUND. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA LAW SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia, May 20, 1963. 
Hon. Jacon K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: I am delighted to 
see that you plan to introduce a bill to em- 
power the Attorney General to institute 
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injunctive action against violations of con- 
stitutional rights under the 14th amendment. 
In my opinion, the proposed bill which you 
enclosed with your letter of May 10 is clearly 
constitutional and would be very useful. 

Since the bill authorizes preventive relief 
against the denial of rights guaranteed by 
the 14th amendment, this relief could only 
be directed against persons who are acting 
under color of State law, or those who are 
conspiring with persons who are so acting. 
If the proposed legislation should be modi- 
fied to make this fact clear, misunderstand- 
ing might be avoided and, in my opinion, the 
effectiveness of the bill would not be im- 
paired. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN HONNOLD, 
Professor of Law. 


New Lonk, N.Y., May 14, 1963. 
Hon. Jacoz K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We believe your proposed amendment to 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 is constitutional. 
In United States v. Raines, 362 U.S. 17, simi- 
lar language from another section of the 
1957 act was upheld as applied to State 
officials. Your proposal then would surely 
provide valid sanctions for use against public 
officials in Birmingham or elsewhere who 
discriminate because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. While in the Raines 
ease the court did not reach the question 
of the power of Congress to enjoin private 
acts of discrimination, we believe that sec- 
tion 5 of the 14th amendment should be 
read to confer on Congress that power as 
well, 

EDMOND CAHN, 
ROBERT B. MCKAY, 
Professors of Law, New York University. 


CONFIRMATION OF NIGHT LETTER SENT 
May 13, 1963 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN Law SCHOOL, 
Ann Arbor, May 13, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Although I have not had time for ex- 
tended study of matter, I believe that pro- 
posed bill to authorize Attorney General to 
institute civil proceeding in Federal district 
court to enjoin threatened deprivation of 
14th amendment rights would be constitu- 
tional. This opinion is based to breadth of 
congressional power to enforce the 14th 
amendment, the Federal interest in securing 
to persons the enjoyment of constitutionally 
protected rights, and the precedent estab- 
lished by the voting rights legislation. Such 
legislation would serve an effective purpose 
in helping to meet a situation like that 
in Birmingham by laying a statutory foun- 
dation for intervention by the Justice De- 
partment, providing a more adequate and 
effective civil remedy than now available, and 
furnishing a means for a prompt judicial 
decision by a Federal court on the question 
whether municipal regulations, orders, and 
police actions restricting the use of streets, 
parks, and public places for processions and 
demonstrations are consistent with rights 
protected under the ist and 14th amend- 
ments. 

PAUL G. Kauper. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
May 14, 1963. 

Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Responding to your May 10 letter, I rec- 
ommend passage of the part III provision 
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authorizing Attorney General to obtain civil 
injunctions to protect 14th amendment 
rights. In my opinion such a law would be 
constitutional and could be useful in many 
difficult situations. 

WILLIAM B. LOCKHART, 
Dean, University of Minnesota Law School. 


CxrIcaco, ILL., 
May 13, 1963. 
Hon. JACOB JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 


I would support both the constitutionality 
of your proposed amendment to the Civil 
Rights Act and its applicability to the de- 
nial of the rights of assembly and petition 
in situations such as that presented in Bir- 
mingham. 

NATHANIEL L. NATHANSON, 
Professor of Law, Northwestern University. 


YALE Universrry Law SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., May 21, 1963. 
Senator Jacon K. Javrrs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: My apologies for the 
delay in replying to your letter enclosing a 
proposed amendment to part III of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. I have been out of town 
a good deal—part of the time, as a matter of 
fact, in Birmingham—and I am only just be- 
ginning to catch up with my mail. By now 
my views on your bill may no longer be 
timely, but I send them along (brief as they 
are) for whatever they may be worth. 

I have no doubt whatsoever that your bill 
is constitutional. As I see it, your bill sim- 
ply widens the statutory base which the At- 
torney General now has with respect to suits 
to protect voting rights. Moreover, I think 
a very good argument can be made for the 
proposition that even without further statu- 
tory authority, the Attorney General has 
standing to seek injunctive protection of 
14th amendment rights generally. See Wil- 
liam L. Taylor, “Actions in Equity by the 
United States to Enforce School Desegrega- 
tion,” 29 George Washington Law Review 593 
(March 1961). 

To argue that the Attorney General may 
already have such power is not, of course, to 
argue that the Attorney General should use 
this power in all, or even in a great many, 
instances. When and where such power 
should be exercised would present very com- 
plex issues of policy. But the resolution of 
such policy issues is the day-to-day business 
of the Attorney General (ef. e.g., the prob- 
lems involved in shaping antitrust policy). 
I make this quite obvious point precisely be- 
cause I am not at all sure that it would have 
been desirable for the Department of Justice 
to rush into court in connection with the 
recent events in Birmingham. What I saw 
of events there leads me to conclude that As- 
sistant Attorney General Burke Marshall and 
Assistant Deputy Attorney General Joseph 
Dolan did a superb job of bringing the par- 
ties together to what will, I hope, turn out 
to be a viable understanding. I would only 
add that in comparable future situations, 
the mediating efforts of the Department of 
Justice might be substantially enhanced if 
the Department had at its command the 
leverage implicit in the capability of the At- 
torney General to go to a Federal court and 
seek injunctive protection of 14th amend- 
ment rights (those of assembly and of fair 
procedure, as well as those of racial equality 
before the law) which are being infringed 
upon in wholesale fashion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovis H. POLLAK. 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 14, 1963. 
Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Your bill to amend part III of the Civil 
Rights Act is clearly constitutional. In my 
opinion such legal action might well be of 
assistance in situations like that at Birming- 
ham. 


CHARLES A. REICH, 
Associate Professor of Law, 
Yale University. 
Law SCHOOL or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge Mass., May 13, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: Your letter of May 10 
reached me a few minutes ago. You ask 
my opinion about the constitutionality of a 
modified version of the part III provision 
which was deleted from the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act, and of which your letter enclosed a new 
draft. I have no doubt that your proposed 
section 123 is within the power of the 
Congress. 

Section 5 of the 14th amendment grants 
to the Congress power, qualified only by the 
adjective “appropriate,” to insure that “No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

The new section, by its terms, would 
apply only to “rights guaranteed by the 
14th amendment.” This clause incorporates 
by reference the body of doctrine concerning 
“State action” and modifies what might 
otherwise be thought to be the overbroad 
effect of the words “any person” in subsec- 
tion (a). 

Your letter indicates a need for prompt 
action; I have already telegraphed to you 
the substance of this letter; and I will not 
here delay for elaborate citation of authority. 
The Supreme Court upheld section 131 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 in U.S. v. Raines 
362 U.S. 17 (1960), and the tone of that 
opinion, which discusses what is “appropri- 
ate” legislation under the 15th amendment, 
is such that it indicates that the Supreme 
Court would similarly uphold the new sec- 
tion 123 which you propose. 

With my good wishes, and my apology for 
the brevity of this letter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, those 
who have dissented on policy grounds are 
Mark DeWolfe Howe, professor of law, 
Harvard Law School; Philip B. Kurland, 
professor of law, University of Chicago 
Law School; Phil Caldwell Neal, dean of 
the University of Chicago Law School; 
and Herbert Wechsler, professor of con- 
stitutional law, Columbia Law School. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
opinions also may be printed in the Rec- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opinions 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 13, 1963. 
Hon, Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: This morning I re- 
ceived your letter of May 10 in which you 
asked me to let you have my views on the 
suggested amendment to the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. I have decided not to put my 
views in the telegraphic form which you pro- 
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posed, partly because I suspect that the time 
in which such a response would be useful 
has passed, and partly because my opinions 
are somewhat too complex to be compressed 
into that form. I am taking the liberty, 
however, of letting you have an expression 
of my opinions in this more extended form. 

My first feeling of discomfort in the bill 
as drafted springs from the feeling that its 
constitutional presuppositions are not made 
clear, Its studied avoidance of any reference 
to State action may be motivated by a num- 
ber of considerations. Is nothing said of 
State action because of the assumption that 
the reference to 14th amendment rights 
makes such a reference superfluous? Or is 
that silence based on the expectation or hope 
that in the pending sit-in cases the Supreme 
Court will eliminate State action as an es- 
sential element of civil rights legislation? 
These questions may seem irrelevant to those 
who urge that what we need is legislation 
enabling the Attorney General to initiate the 
suits in question whenever the power of the 
Nation extends constitutionally to the dis- 
criminatory conduct. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the bill's failure to indicate its 
constitutional presuppositions makes it al- 
most hopelessly difficult to ascertain its leg- 
islative purposes. It is not clear to me, for 
instance, against whom this bill contem- 
plates that injunctive relief will be granted. 
The reference to “conference, conciliation, or 
persuasion” suggests that relief may be 
granted against private persons who have 
failed to negotiate a satisfactory settlement 
of the demands of Negro leaders for an end 
to discrimination in restaurants and other 
private places, It may be, however, that the 
bill contemplates relief against mayors, po- 
lice chiefs, and governors if their efforts to 
negotiate settlements in such controversies 
have failed. A bill so fuzzy in its constitu- 
tional presuppositions and so mysterious in 
its objectives is likely, I think, to prove a 
disappointment, 

I might add a parenthetical word with 
respect to another aspect of the bill's clauses 
bearing on conciliation and conference. 
These provisions seem to me to be poten- 
tially somewhat mischievous. As a practical 
matter it is evident, I think, that any com- 
petent Attorney General will seek injunctive 
relief against public (or private) discrimina- 
tions only when local efforts to resolve con- 
troversy and disagreement have failed. 
Situations are, however, imaginable in which 
promptness of Federal intervention may be 
essential for strategic or other reasons, I. 
therefore, consider it inadvisable to include 
the clauses which would seem, in all circum- 
stances, to make “appropriate efforts” toward 
conciliation a condition precedent to Federal 
action. 

A somewhat deeper consideration troubles 
me. Does not this new bill have the fault, 
in a sense, of trying to do too little? Why 
should not the power which it proposes to 
vest in the Attorney General be his when- 
ever rights presently secured by sections 1983 
and 1985 of title 42 are infringed? It seems 
to me that other wrongs than those growing 
out of racial discrimination need the addi- 
tional security which this bill proposes to 
provide. I have the feeling that this high- 
minded effort to provide an effective response 
to the tragedy of Birmingham is less useful 
than it would be if it made a larger purpose 
manifest. I cannot help wondering whether 
the progress which you are seeking to en- 
courage might not be more likely to come by 
the route which was followed in the earlier 
versions of title III. It may be that political 
judgment sees some greater likelihood of this 
new bill being acceptable than that which 
was offered unsuccessfully on the earlier oc- 
casions. I cannot, however, see any ad- 
vantages in this bill which are absent from 
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the other, and I do see some rather grave 
ambiguities and confusions in this which 
were lacking in those. I should much prefer 
to see a general enactment empowering the 
Attorney General to initiate injunctive pro- 
ceedings in any circumstances in which class 
suits might be brought by aggrieved persons 
seeking relief under Federal civil rights 
statutes. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mark DEW. Howe, 
Professor of Law. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
May 13, 1963. 
Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Washington, D.C.: 

Proposed section 123 would certainly be 
sustained as constitutional by Supreme 
Court. I would regret its passage as an un- 
desirable enhancement of the powers of the 
Attorney General. 

PHILIP KURLAND, 
University of Chicago Law School. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., May 20, 1963. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: I am sorry that circum- 
stances did not permit me to reply sooner 
to your request of May 10 and that it is 
not possible now to give you more than a 
very brief reply. 

I can see no solid basis for constitutional 
objection to the principle of giving the At- 
torney General power to sue for an injunc- 
tion to enforce the 14th amendment. Also, 
I have no doubt that there have been and 
will be occasions where the existence and 
use of such a power would be appropriate. 

I do think there are serious questions 
as to the wisdom of conferring such a power 
in the broad terms proposed in your bill. 
I would hope that before such a measure 
was enacted there would be careful con- 
sideration of ways in which its scope might 
safely be narrowed. For example, as the 
bill stands it would apparently permit in- 
junctive interference with the course of 
State judicial proceedings in which claimed 
rights of fair trial were about to be denied. 
The wisdom and necessity of this mode of 
Federal protection are open to serious doubt. 
Again, the bill as drawn would be a stand- 
ing invitation to Federal intervention in 
manifold aspects of State and local law en- 
forcement. It seems to me that we should 
want a careful appraisal of the costs this 
might entail, in terms of undermining the 
local sense of responsibility, since such costs 
must be set against the benefits resulting 
from swifter remedies in particular cases. 

On the other hand, I am also doubtful 
about the desirability of limiting such a 
remedy by the phrase “‘because of race, color, 
religion or national origin.” I am not sure 
what the effect of the clause is intended to 
be but it introduces what is almost certain 
to be a troublesome issue of fact and of 
interpretation. Moreover, the importance of 
safeguarding rights such as freedom of as- 
sembly and freedom of petition is surely not 
limited to occasions when they are invoked 
by racial or religious groups or causes. 

This is a very inadequate examination of 
the problems raised by the bill but the im- 
portance of the issue seems to me to call 
for some response to your request. I hope 
this indication of viewpoint may be of some 
use. It would be a welcome development if 
the events at Birmingham were to prompt 
some further carefully considered measures 
in this feld, It would be unfortunate, on the 
other hand, if legislation were to be hastily 
adopted merely to deal with situations like 
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that in Birmingham and as a result saddled 
us with a new set of problems similar to 
those which have made the civil rights legis- 
lation of the 1870’s so unsatisfactory. 
Sincerely yours, 
Pum C. NEAL. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL or Law, 
New York, N.Y., May 13, 1963. 

Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of May 10 
in which you ask my opinion as to the con- 
stitutionality and efficacy of a bill which 
would, in substance, authorize the Attorney 
General to institute on behalf of the United 
States a civil action to enjoin conduct which 
would deprive any person because of his race, 
color, religion, or national origin, of rights 

teed by the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Replying hastily, as you request, I have the 
following opinions: 

1. I do not doubt the power of Congress 
under section 5 of the 14th amendment to 
authorize a civil action in the name of the 
United States to safeguard rights conferred 
on individuals by the amendment. The 
establishment of such a right of action 
plainly is “appropriate legislation,” within 
the meaning of the enforcement clause of 
the amendment. 

2. How far such a right of action would be 
effective in any particular situation depends, 
of course, upon how far the conduct which 
arouses concern is that of the State or of 
its agents, within the prohibition of the 14th 
amendment. Action by one private group 
which is obstructive of another seeking to 
protest would not, for example, appear to be 
attributable to the State and thus forbidden 
by the Constitution. Action by State officials, 
on the other hand, involving arbitrary inter- 
ference or discrimination, normally would 
fall within the constitutional prohibition. 
This issue would, therefore, have to be faced 
in any particular case in determining 
whether the proposed cause of action lies. 

3. I doubt the wisdom of establishing a 
remedy as broad as that which you envisage, 
which, in effect, would authorize a suit by 
the Attorney General in any case where the 
14th amendment rights of any person have 
been threatened. The burden of enforce- 
ment this would cast on the Attorney Gen- 
eral throughout the country as a whole would 
seem impossible to bear. A narrower pro- 
vision, limited to cases where the rights found 
to be threatened or infringed are those of so 
large a group that private action cannot 
afford effective remedies would seem to be 
more workable in practice as well as more 
acceptable in theory. 

With cordial regards, Iam 

Faithfully, 
HERBERT WECHSLER. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I con- 
clude by saying that in my opinion—I 
have said this many times, and I repeat 
it now—there is no single more impor- 
tant item of legislation than part III. 
It would provide an opportunity for re- 
lief, as well as a capability for expression 
of the deep grievances which have 
brought on this present national crisis. 
We all know that only an outlet, with 
relief, will deal with the situation ade- 
quately. This kind of provision in my 
opinion, is critically important because it 
provides both an outlet and relief. It 
would enable the majesty of the United 
States to be interposed in respect to the 
civil rights of an individual. 
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We give precisely the same power to 
Federal officials to sue for wages which 
are denied to any person who is denied 
minimum wages. It is at least as impor- 
tant, and I think even more critically 
important, that we assure each person of 
his fundamental constitutional rights. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Case] was 
unable to be present today. I ask unan- 
imous consent that his statement as a 
cosponsor of this measure be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
REPUBLICAN, OF NEW JERSEY, ON INTRODUC- 
TION OF A BILL To AMEND Parr III OF THE 
Civm. RicuHts BILL or 1957, on TUESDAY, 
June 11, 1963 
I again join in introducing a bill to amend 

part III of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
When the Civil Rights Act of 1957 was 

passed, it was welcomed as the first legisla- 

tion in the civil rights field in three-quar- 
ters of a century. In this sense, it was in- 
deed a landmark. But, as a number of us 
noted at the time, the act as passed failed 
to include a most important provision—part 

III of the bill as submitted by the Eisen- 

hower administration. 

As originally submitted, this section would 
have permitted the Attorney General to ini- 
tiate civil suits in representative cases on 
behalf of persons deprived of rights to which 
they are entitled under the Constitution and 
the laws of the land. The bill which we now 
introduce would give specific authority to 
the Attorney General to take such action. 
Such authority, in the fleld of education for 
example, is already embodied in the group 
of bills some of us introduced earlier this 
year. 

Since 1957 the need for such authority has 

been demonstrated time and again. With it, 

affirmative action by the Federal Govern- 
ment to secure justice and equal treatment 
is possible at the outset. With it, situations 
like that at Birmingham need never arise. 

This authority would open another avenue 

to secure peaceful compliance with the law, a 

civil and preventive approach rather than 

one of a criminal and punitive nature. 

It is, I believe, an essential tool in meet- 
ing the challenge that confronts the Nation. 
Without it, we in effect continue to ask 
those most subject to intimidation and bru- 
tality, most vulnerable to economic and other 
kinds of reprisal, to shoulder, largely un- 
aided, the costly and time-consuming burden 
of individual litigation to secure rights which 
under the Constitution all our citizens ought 
to be able to take for granted. 

For myself, I do not see how in simple fair- 
ness and decency, let alone in the light of our 
constitutional responsibility, we can justify 
continuation of this course. Rather, it 
seems to me the burden is on the Nation to 
provide an adequate means for redressing 
longstanding injustice and deprivation. 

Only a few days ago the Vice President of 
the United States, himself a southerner, 
stated it simply: 

“One hundred years ago the slave was 
freed. One hundred years later the Negro 
remains in bondage to the color of his skin. 

“The Negro today asks justice. We do not 
answer him * * * when we reply to the Ne- 
gro by asking ‘patience’.” 

The time for palliatives has passed. The 
time for action to root out the injustices 
which have given rise to the ugly and degrad- 
ing events of the last few weeks is here and 
now. 
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SENATE ATTITUDE TOWARD SANITATION AND CIVIL 
RIGHTS MEASURES CONTRASTED 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in its 
simplest terms, this measure, which has 
been sponsored by a number of Senators, 
and which has been so eloquently de- 
scribed by my colleague from New York, 
is modeled after part III of the original 
1957 Civil Rights Act and refined. It 
would permit civil suits to be brought by 
the Federal Government to enforce the 
provisions of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Yesterday, after a few minutes of de- 
bate, we passed a bill authorizing the 
Federal Government to spend up to $2,- 
500,000 each year on sanitation facilities 
for migratory workers, including toilets, 
and handwashing facilities. 

No one charged that this bill violated 
States’ rights. No ominous threats of a 
filibuster were voiced. The responsibility 
of the Federal Government to provide for 
the health of migratory farm laborers by 
building toilets and washbasins on pri- 
vate farm property was not challenged by 
a single Member of this body. 

The contrast in attitudes toward this 
type of legislation and the part III bill 
which we have today introduced is star- 
tling. And I will never understand how 
some Senators who do not blink an eye 
at Federal legislation for toilet construc- 
tion can raise such a thunder of protest 
against Federal legislation to enforce 
constitutional rights. 

I am not critical of any program to 
relieve the substandard conditions under 
which our migratory farmworkers work. 
But certainly, if authority can be found 
in the Constitution for a sewer, toilet, 
and washbasin grant-in-aid program, 
then authority exists for Federal assist- 
ance to those seeking equal protection 
of the law. 

There need be no apologies to anyone 
in any part of our land for this civil 
rights measure. It is a right and just 
measure, and it should be a part of any 
meaningful program of civil rights leg- 
c 


Congress. 

Mr. President, yesterday the Senate 
did its part to improve sanitary condi- 
tions on the farmlands of America. In 
the weeks ahead, let us act with com- 
parable dispatch and unanimity to en- 
hance human freedom and justice in 
America. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, eight Re- 
publican Senators have today joined in 
the introduction of a bill which is a 
broad version of part III of the Civil 
Rights Act, updated to present condi- 
tions. 

I should like to say that those of us 
who join in introducing the bill, plus 
a number of other Members of the Sen- 
ate, have been seeking to secure action 
on so-called part III, giving the Attorney 
General the right to intervene in indi- 
vidual cases. Numerous instances of 
violations of these civil rights have oc- 
curred. We have pursued this effort for 
many years, certainly since 1957. Many 
of us are of the opinion that without 
so-called title III, the power presently 
vested in the Federal Government is in- 
adequate to do justice to an individual 
whose rights are being trampled upon 
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or abused, because of the present law’s 
requirement, for example, for consent 
of the Governor of a State to the inter- 
vention by Federal forces, or the exist- 
ence of a situation indicating a break- 
down of law and order, or because of 
other limitations and inadequacies 
which we were not able to get enacted 
as s part of the 1957 or 1960 Civil Rights 
Act. 

Ever since the beginning of this year 
I have been active, along with a number 
of other Senators, in seeking to persuade 
the Department of Justice that, unless 
action were taken along these lines, they 
would be confronted with continuing 
outbreaks of violations and by ultimate 
recognition by a large segment of our 
people of the inadequacy of the law; 
that it would lead to frustration, and 
that frustration would lead to violation 
of the law; that unless we could get the 
provisions of the law firmed up, so that 
an individual may feel he has the full 
and due protection of the law of the 
United States, and therefore is justified 
in working out his rights within the 
framework of law and within our courts, 
the individual would resort to means 
outside the law, and that those means 
would continue to increase. 

It is to avoid this situation that we 
are very hopeful that action can be 
had on the enactment of title III. 

I may say that some of us spoke to 
the Deputy Attorney General, Mr. Kat- 
zenbach, in a meeting some time ago— 
and I will not attempt to quote what any- 
one said, but I believe it is proper to 
speak of the tenor of our remarks—and 
that the tenor of our remarks was to the 
same effect that I have repeated today; 
in other words, we asked that the 
Attorney General take another look at 
title II. We again urged him to act 
favorably, as neither the present Attor- 
ney General nor his predecessor had been 
willing to act, in two administrations, 
and we pointed out that time was run- 
ning out, and therefore hoped that the 
Attorney General would review this 
subject. 

Time has passed. In some cases, as 
in Birmingham, time ran out; as in Phil- 
adelphia, time ran out. We are now 
confronted by the overt crisis which in- 
volves the American people in another 
great struggle, to the misfortune of all of 
us; a struggle in which one cannot deny 
the aspirations of men and women to 
equality of opportunity and fair treat- 
ment and justice. Now we are finally 
faced with the very confrontation which 
we have warned against for years, and 
which we have continually stressed in 
this session of Congress. 

We were finally told before Memorial 
Day that proposed legislation would be 
sent to Congress. I suppose the inten- 
tion was to persuade some people that 
some kind of civil rights legislation was 
to be sent up from downtown which 
would provide either a nostrum, or, as 
some of us feared, pablum to meet the 
civil rights problem. 

Something happened, and there was 
delay in the sending up of these meas- 
ures. Some of us feel we know what 
happened. Some of us feel that per- 
haps the administration is anxious to 
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have it both ways. Some of us feel that 
the administration has been desirous of 
persuading some of our colleagues it does 
not really intend to do very much, and 
to persuade some of our other colleagues 
and the country that it intended to do a 
great deal. 

I believe the time has come to get off 
the tightrope. I do not believe anyone is 
going to be fooled by any attempt in the 
executive department to talk out of both 
sides of the mouth at the same time. I 
believe that the delay in sending legisla- 
tion to Congress was caused by the ac- 
tion of the Senate Republicans in con- 
ference and by the release of a general 
consensus, indicating that we would sup- 
port further appropriate legislation on 
civil rights when presented by the Presi- 
dent. As soon as that happened, certain 
captive commentators, certain suggest- 
ible sources which are at all times avail- 
able to the White House, and certain 
people who usually can be found to re- 
act with almost Pavlovian regularity to 
administration suggestion came out with 
statements in the newspapers at the 
same time. In the course of 72 hours, 
they all concluded falsely; they all con- 
cluded for the purpose of deceiving the 
American people; they all concluded that 
the entire onus was on the Republican 
Party; that the Republican Party, out- 
numbered 2 to 1 in the Senate and 3 to 1 
in the House, should solve the adminis- 
tration’s problem, take the administra- 
tion off the hook, and bring about effec- 
tive civil rights legislation, if we only 
wanted to do so. 

Mr. President, there are 33 members of 
the Republican Party in the Senate. 
They agreed on this consensus by a clear 
majority. Only one or two have ex- 
pressed any open disagreement with it. 
But the magic figure of 25 was used for 
72 hours. Obviously beginning with my 
friend, the distinguished, honorable, and 
beloved whip of this body, statements 
were made that 25 Republicans could 
bail out the Democratic majority. I do 
not know why the figure was not 22 or 23, 
or even 27; but when the administration 
agrees on a party line, believe me, all the 
loyal captive mouthpieces, and a great 
many other people, echo that party line 
with a fidelity superior to the chimes of 
Westminster. 

So for 3 days the administration said 
“25.” But nothing happened. 

The administration does not need 25 
Republicans. It might get them, but it 
does not need them. There are 67 Demo- 
crats. If 25 Republicans were needed, 
that would sound as if there were not 38 
Democrats supporting civil rights. Per- 
haps there might be 40 or 42 Democrats. 
That is a very sorry showing for a party 
that said it was the “party of perform- 
ance.” That is a very poor showing if 
that is all they can do, after their mag- 
nificent speeches of 1960. It is a very 
weak showing if the Democrats have to 
depend on the outnumbered Republicans 
to have any measure passed by this body. 

I must say that I wish we were so 
strong and effective. I wish we had suf- 
ficiently gained the confidence of the 
American people in that election so that 
we could, indeed, have made possible the 
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enactment of laws to preserve human 
dignity, to establish justice and equality, 
and to overcome the difficulties which 
have caused the outbreaks of violence in 
this country. But we are not that power- 
ful or that strong; and I am sorry to say 
that we are not that numerous. 

If the Democratic Party needs troops 
to secure the two-thirds majority, we 
will help them. In my judgment, we will 
give them a higher percentage than they 
can corral on their side. But if they 
need troops, they had better get more 
troops on their side, stop ducking these 
issues, one by one, in this honorable body, 
and stop substituting rhetoric for ac- 
complishment. 

So I am ready. Eight Republicans 
have said they are ready. Their num- 
bers will double—and I suspect, triple. 
We are prepared to support appropriate 
civil rights legislation, although it has 
not yet even been introduced. We have 
had to introduce our own proposals. We 
do not know what the administration will 
send to Congress. There are rumors now 
that the administration will adopt our 
suggestion and submit a proposed title 
III. I hope it will. I hope the admin- 
istration will submit something besides 
a suggestion for “equality in public ac- 
commodations.“ 

But let this administration which was 
elected on promises of responsibility; let 
this administration, which was chosen by 
the people as a government of perform- 
ance; let this administration which 
promised in its platform and in its 
speeches to assure equality of all people 
under law; let this administration for a 
change try to perform instead of going 
to Honolulu and settling for an exchange 
of “alohas” in lieu of legislation. 

I say that the country will judge the 
administration on this issue. As of now, 
I suspect that the public judgment is that 
this administration desires to save the 
votes of its Southern colleagues, for 
whom I have the greatest love and re- 
spect, and of its Northern colleagues, for 
whom I have the greatest love and re- 
spect, but who are not only schizophrenic 
legislatively, but at this point schizo- 
phrenetic. 

I would hope that the administration 
recognizes that the time is long past for 
action; and that it will no longer be 
necessary for some Republicans, time 
after time, to say, “We want you to keep 
your promises. We made the same 
promises, but the people of the United 
States decided to rely on your promises 
instead of our promises. Having done 
so, the solution of this problem lies in 
the administration's lap. Yes, come to us 
for help; but provide from the Demo- 
cratic side a truly responsible and ade- 
quate number of representatives who will 
make possible the enactment of this kind 
of legislation.” 


LOCAL PROGRAMS SUPPORTED 
WITH FEDERAL FUNDS SHOULD 
BE ADMINISTERED ON A NONDIS- 
CRIMINATORY BASIS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have been able to join as a 
cosponsor of S. 1665, a bill introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
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gon [Mr. Morse] to require that all State 
or local programs supported with Fed- 
eral funds be administered on a non- 
discriminatory basis. 

In my judgment nothing can justify 
the contribution of Federal funds to seg- 
regated projects or programs. Such 
practices are unlawful and immoral and 
cannot possibly be justified by any inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. It is in- 
credible at this date in our history that 
the Federal Government should operate 
as a silent partner to segregation in any 
area of activity. 

In introducing this bill, the Senator 
from Oregon said: 

I find it hard to believe that the Admin- 
istrators of these programs have no choice 
but to continue extending Federal aid to il- 
legal activities merely because Congress fails 
in its duty to enact a directive concerning 
them. 


I want to emphasize my emphatic 
agreement with this sentiment. There 
is no justification for the “head in the 
sand” attitude which many Federal 
agencies take toward this problem. The 
Constitution is part of every one of our 
enactments, and no official sworn to up- 
hold the law can continue to ignore Con- 
stitutional requirements in carrying out 
his duties. This duty will persist no 
matter what action Congress takes on 
S. 1665. 

There is one other point which should 
be made. This bill represents an attempt 
to establish a general principle for all 
programs supported by Federal funds. 
This approach has obvious merit, and 
an across-the-board adoption of a uni- 
form policy of nondiscrimination cer- 
tainly is the most desirable method of 
dealing with this problem. But the at- 
tempt to establish a general policy should 
not serve as an excuse for not taking 
whatever action is necessary in the in- 
terim to make certain that particular 
Federal program meet this standard. S. 
1665 should serve to define the broad 
objective we are seeking, but it should 
not serve as a deterrent to steps which 
must be taken now to make its princi- 
ples applicable to individual cases. 

The Federal Government collects taxes 
from every citizen without regard to race, 
and it has a solemn obligation to insist 
that these funds be expended without 
regard to race. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one-half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. I hope that the in- 
troduction of this measure will serve as 
an example to the executive branch and 
put an end to any use of Federal funds 
for segregation. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT APPROV- 
AL OF LAKE PLACID OLYMPIC 
SITE 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sever- 

al weeks ago I was delighted to learn 

that the Department of State had given 
its approval to my measure, Senate Joint 

Resolution 67, joined in by my colleague 

from New York [Mr. Javits] and by the 

Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
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PHREY], to extend an invitation to the 
International Olympic Committee to 
hold the 1968 Winter Olympic Games in 
the United States. 

Now I also learn that the Department 
of Commerce has approved the resolu- 
tion as well. In a vigorous letter of sup- 
port to the Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Commerce 
Department indicates its official endorse- 
ment of the effort. 

Reports from members of the commit- 
tee attending oversea meetings are also 
highly encouraging. The show is nearly 
on the road, it appears, and with the 
rousing approval of the two U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies most closely involved, I 
am very hopeful that favorable action 
by the committee, by the Senate, by the 
House, by the President, and ultimately 
by the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, will be forthcoming. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include following my remarks in 
the Record the text of the Commerce 
Department letter on this bill, as well as 
Senator FULBRIGHT’S covering letter to 
me. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1963. 

Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S, Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further re- 
ply to your request for the views of this 
Department concerning Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 67, a resolution “extending an in- 
vitation to the International Olympic Com- 
mittee to hold the 1968 winter Olympic 
games in the United States.” 

The resolution would provide official en- 
dorsement by the Government of the United 
States to an invitation the U.S. Olympic 
Association will give to the International 
Olympic Committee to hold the winter Olym- 
pic in the United States at Lake 
Placid, N.Y., in 1968, 

We would favor such official endorsement 
for several reasons: The resulting increase 
in the volume of foreign visitors would pro- 
vide added impetus to our Visit U.S.A. pro- 
gram, particularly during the off-peak winter 
season; the foreign currencies spent here by 
such visitors would provide an additional 
contribution toward improving the inter- 
national balance of payments problems; stag- 
ing the games at an American sports area will 
assist our winter sports industry by giving 
it wider recognition among foreign sports 
enthusiasts; holding the games in this coun- 
try will represent a great enterprise in in- 
ternational good will. 

This Department, therefore, recommends 
enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 67. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised there 
would be no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. GILES, 
U.S. SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 

May 31, 1963. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: A report has been received 
from the Department of Commerce on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 67, “extending an in- 
vitation to the International Olympic Com- 
mittee to hold the 1968 winter Olympic games 
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in the United States,” which you introduced 
on March 28, 1963. 

A copy of the letter is enclosed for your 
information. The original of this reply is 
being held in the committee files for use at 
such time as the resolution may be 
considered. 

It is requested that the report from the 
Department of Commerce not be made pub- 
lic without my approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FuLsricHt, 
Chairman. 


RABBI PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN, A 
GREAT RELIGIOUS LEADER, 
URGES PRACTICE OF TRUE 
BROTHERHOOD 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in our 
bereavement over the passing of Pope 
John XXIII, it is important to remem- 
ber the great legacy of religious unity 
he has left the world. In his relatively 
brief period as pontiff, he pointed the 
way to greater cooperation among all 
religious faiths. 

One of America's great religious lead- 
ers, Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., recently emphasized the need 
for the practice of true brotherhood. In 
words which we have come to expect 
from him, Rabbi Bernstein noted the 
need for all men to work together for the 
common goals we all share—the build- 
ing of a better world and the defeat of 
the evils which beset us. 

Mr. President, a splendid editorial in 
the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle of 
June 3 points up the importance and 
timeliness of Rabbi Bernstein's message, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On BEING BROTHERLY 

In an era in which the zeal for religious 
unity in some quarters has created fears that 
it will wipe out creedal differences, it is 
to have tempering words from Rabbi Philip S. 
Bernstein. 

Rabbi Bernstein, from the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Church yesterday, delineated what 
he called the “Ten Commandments of Broth- 
erhood.“ We are concerned here with his 
first, “Accept and respect religious differ- 
ences.” 

In the religious unity move so memorably 
advanced by Pope John XXIII, it should 
not be overlooked that unity does not mean 
uniformity. Cooperation, not religious regi- 
mentation, is the goal. Catholics will re- 
main Catholics and Protestants will find 
their own Protestant way to express their 
convictions. And as Rabbi Bernstein puts it, 
fundamental religious differences will re- 
main between Christians and Jews. 

True brotherhood rests upon acceptance of 
the right to be different and respect for 
views other than our own. We are glad the 
rabbi went further: We must seek out and 
emphasize what we have in common—one 
Father and a common humanity. Our objec- 
tive is identical: to build a better world; 
our enemies stand before all of us: prejudice, 
bigotry, discrimination, persecution, injus- 
tice, and intolerance. “How foolish, how 
wasteful, how suicidal, it is to divert our 
energies to needless dissension,” Rabbi Bern- 
stein reminds us, “when together we can and 
should confront the evils that threaten us 
all.” 
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A COURAGEOUS SOLDIER 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
New York Daily News of Tuesday, May 
14, carried an inspiring article about a 
remarkable citizen and his determina- 
tion to make a contribution to national 
security in the face of handicaps which 
very few men could surmount. 

Brig. Gen. Henry J. Reilly, who is 82 
years old, is fighting to rehabilitate him- 
self in order to carry on his career to 
which he has been devoted for many 
years. An amputee, partially paralyzed, 
and stricken with arteriosclerosis, the 
general refuses to take his handicaps ly- 
ing down. 

General Reilly distinguished himself 
by becoming the first national president 
of the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States. A graduate of the U.S. 
Military Academy in 1904, he has con- 
tributed substantially to the Nation's vic- 
tories, including those areas where na- 
tional defense policy is formed. 

For the past several years, General 
Reilly has made his home on the 15th 
floor of the New York Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital at 1st Avenue and 
24th Street. Mr. Kermit Jaediker’s story 
in the Daily News describes the general 
as a “little old man with a wonderful 
anger in him, and a wild ambition.” 
Those who know General Reilly and 
know of his dedication—and accom- 
plishments—in the field of national de- 
fense, will find this story an impressive 
one. His courage and determination 
should be a source of inspiration to the 
Army and the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion and to the Nation to which he has 
dedicated his years of activity of serv- 
ice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks Kermit 
Jaediker’s article be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN OLD SOLDIER HEARS THE REVEILLE CALL OF 
Lire—GENERAL's Fury CONQUERS PARALYSIS, 
AMPUTATION 

(By Kermit Jaediker) 

In a room on the 15th floor of the towering 
New York Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
at ist Avenue and 24th Street is a little old 
man with a wonderful anger in him, and a 
wild ambition. 

He's a general, but he is never going to die 
in bed, a hospital bed, anyway—not if he can 
help it. 

He is 82 years old and a gravely disabled 
cripple, but he says, “One of these days I’m 
going to put on my pants and coat and stand 
on my own two feet and walk out of here, 
with crutches maybe, but alone, nobody 
helping.” 

He has nursed this ambition, wild as some 
conqueror’s dream of mastering the earth, 
for six painful, irascible years. 

Hospital doctors believe he is fated to wind 
up in a wheelchair in some nursing home, 
but as one admitted, “You can never tell 
about Reilly. The old boy has fooled us 
before.” 

The old boy is Brig. Gen. Henry Joseph 
Reilly, U.S. Army, retired, a onetime military 
secret service chief in the Pacific, a former 
history instructor at West Point (Eisenhower 
and Bradley were among his pupils), a war 
correspondent and an author. 
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LEFT LEG GONE, RIGHT LEG FEEBLE 

The left side of his body is paralyzed. 
He hasn't got “my own two feet“ because 
the left leg has been amputated just below 
the knee and he wears an artificial one. His 
right leg is so feeble that when he stands 
he requires a special brace to support it. 
What’s more he has arteriosclerosis. 

But counteracting all that, he has a spe- 
cial spirit containing fury, and it is this that 
sustains him, 

He is furious with skeptics who say he'll 
never walk a street again and he has still 
another rage reserved for his puny body and 
for the bed that holds it prisoner most of his 
day. 

“If we could draw his secret out of him 
with a hypodermic,” said Arthur D. Taylor, 
coordinator of the hospital's physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation service, we'd shoot 
it into 50 younger, stronger patients. It 
would do them a world of good.” 

The indomitable Reilly, retired from the 
Army 20 years ago because of age, saw action 
in most of the principal battles of World 
War I and also as a foreign correspondent, 
but nothing will top the gallantry of his 
hospital years. 


FLAT ON HIS BACK AND DETESTING IT 


They began in 1957 when, on a writing 
job, the general did some research at West 
Point and then came to New York City to 
confer with his publisher. He was felled by 
a stroke in his hotel room. 

“They brought me here on a stretcher,” 
the general recalls. 

Gangrene developed in his paralyzed leg 
and it was removed by surgery. He was 76 
and that, along with the paralysis and a 
case of acute cardiac failure, made his 
chances of surviving the operation about nil. 
But the general, a man of surprises, jolted 
the hospital staff by recovering. 

But recovery meant lying flat on his back, 
a position Reilly detests. 

“They gave me physical therapy—lamps, 
that sort of thing—to get me over the oper- 
ation and I got some corrective therapy for 
my hands and arms,” the general said. “But 
they did nothing about my feet.” 

Corrective therapy is the use of special 
exercises to restore action to inactive limbs— 
even paralyzed limbs. By working pulleys, 
the general managed to get his paralyzed left 
arm and hand into motion, bring life back 
to them. He can now raise his arm shoul- 
der high with scarcely a wince. 


TRIES THE WALKER, STANDS IN TRIUMPH 


The hand and arm therapy made it pos- 
sible for Reilly to wheel a wheelchair. He 
could go to Florida and bake in the sun, 

he could get someone to take care 
of him, or he could vegetate at a nursing 
home. 

But that wasn’t in the general’s credo. 

Reilly, who has had three books published, 
got an idea for a fourth while at the hos- 
pital and began writing. There was, how- 
ever, a lot of research to do. To do the 
book properly he would have to make several 
trips to Washington. He would have to in- 
terview people at the Pentagon. He would 
have to talk to Congressmen. In a word, 
he would have to get around. 

This gave him added incentive to learn 
to walk. He demanded corrective therapy 
for his legs. But hospital officials thought 
it would only mean needless pain and an 
effort beyond his capacity. 

“He seemed hopelessly handicapped,” said 
Dr. Bernard Stoll, chief of the Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation Service. “His 
age and condition were against him. It was 
thoroughly unrealistic of him to expect any- 
thing but to be transferred from his bed 
to a wheelchair and back to bed again.” 

They told Reilly, as tactfully as they could, 
to drop the silly notion about walking. 
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“That,” says the general, "infuriated me. 
I wanted to stand up. God intended you to 
stand on your feet. The devil intended you 
to lie on your back.” 

On the sly, Reilly asked a corrective 
therapist to let him take a crack at “the 
walker“ —a metal contrivance on wheels in 
which a crippled man may stand and move, 
if he has the strength. The therapist braced 
the walker against a wall and helped Reilly 
into it. And Reilly stood in shaky triumph 
on one leg. 


HIS NEXT STEP: A TILTING TABLE 


He was in the walker only a few minutes, 
but the sweat stood out on Reilly’s face 
and he had to clamp his teeth tight to sur- 
press a moan. 

“But it encouraged me,” Reilly said in 
retrospect, and it encouraged the hospital 
people. They knew I could stand up.” 

The head therapist, David Ser, got into 
the act. He found a discarded artificial leg 
and made some adjustments in it so it would 
fit the general. 

The muscles of Reilly's right leg were 
badly contracted from disuse. So they put 
that leg in a knee cage with a turnbuckle 
and straightened the leg to pain level.“ 

They put Reilly on a tilting table, in hori- 
zontal position and bound him to it. He 
spent 6 to 10 minutes in it daily and each 
day they tilted the table a degree or so 
closer to the vertical. When the table came 
at last to the vertical it was a big moment 
in Reilly’s life. He was standing again. 

One day he stood, like a torture victim 
in a rack, for a full hour. 

“Was it very painful?” we asked. 

“Damned,” Reilly replied. 

FOUR MONTHS MAKES A BIG DIFFERENCE 

At the start of his course of corrective 
treatment Reilly, for all his bravura, wasn’t 
very talkative. Therapist Juan Luyanda, 
who more than any other therapist guided 
him in the walker, said in his initial report: 
“The patient has a glassy faraway stare and 
remains uncommunicative during treat- 
ment.“ 

Four months later Luyanda’s report went 
as follows: 

“Improvement in ability to sustain activ- 
ity. He is becoming communicative, talks 
of friends in military life, especially Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur.” MacArthur was a fel- 
low cadet at the Point. 

In 1960 Reilly took his first walk, more 
or less unaided, in the walker. From then 
on he has walked in it regularly. 

“Would you like to see me walk?” he wist- 
fully asked us. We said of course. The big 
demonstration was scheduled for the follow- 
ing morning. 

NO PICTURES NOW, WAIT TILL I STAND 

The general was seated, working the pul- 
leys in a therapy room, when we dropped in. 
He wore a hospital gown. A news photogra- 
pher started to take his picture and Reilly 
made violent objection. 

“I don’t want my picture sitting down,” 
he cried. “I've been fighting for years to 
stand up and that’s the only way I'm going 
to be photographed.” 

Then he yelled for his pants, which were 
in the supply room. He refused to stand 
up and pose without them. “By God,” he 
said, III have my pants or there'll be no 
photograph.” 

The trousers were put on and Reilly stood 
up. He no longer wore the makeshift arti- 
ficial leg; in tribute to his tenacity, the 
hospital had by this time provided him 
with a custom-made leg, all his. 

He got into the walker in the corridor, 
Luyanda behind him. 

“Give the left leg a little start,” Reilly 
said and Luyanda kicked the artificial leg 
forward and the general walked in the walk- 
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er, slowly, with Luyanda's foot kicking the 
artificial foot almost every other step. 

And somewhere ghosts of bugles blew, not 
“Taps,” but a marching song. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION MESSAGE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Congress now has before it, for its con- 
sideration and action, the President’s 
message on National Capital trans- 
portation proposals. It is a realistic ap- 
praisal of the transportation and com- 
muting problems here in the District of 
Columbia. 

If the recommendations of the message 
are carried out it will benefit auto traf- 
fic, public transit, and preserve the 
beauty and orderly planning of our Na- 
tion’s Capital. I hope that hearings can 
be scheduled at an early date. 

The June 3, 1963, issue of the New 
York Times carries an excellent article 
on this subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VICTORY FOR THE UNDERGROUND 


Every American has an interest in the Na- 
tional Capital, and President Kennedy’s pro- 
posals for a new transportation system in 
Washington deserve national support. The 
President, accepting the recommendations of 
the National Capital Transportation Agency, 
has called for a downtown subway with sub- 
urban rail connections. He has deferred con- 
struction of proposed automobile freeways 
through the city and asked for a restudy of 
those projects. 

These decisions, if carried out by Congress, 
will preserve the beauty of Washington and 
enhance its economy. If there is anything 
the Capital does not need, esthetically speak- 
ing, it is additional great swaths of concrete 
sweeping across its face and attracting even 
more automobiles into town. The conven- 
lence of rapid transit underground is overdue 
in Washington. 

The President's decision has significance 
for more cities than Washington. Across the 
country the battle between rapid transit and 
the highway builders is being waged. The 
push for highways, at whatever cost, has be- 
hind it powerful automobile, concrete, and 
other lobbies. In Washington the highway 
lobbyists were out in full force with the sup- 
port of the local press. Fortunately, they 
have lost—at least temporarily. Their set- 
back is a victory for all hard-pressed Ameri- 
can cities, and for those trying to save them 
from strangulation by concrete and the in- 
ternal combustion engine. 


THE CENTURY OF THE EDUCATED 
MAN 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday at the commencement exercises 
of Tufts University in Medford, Mass., 
the Vice President of the United States 
delivered an address which is fittingly 
entitled “The Century of the Educated 
Man.” In these most significant re- 
marks he emphasized the contribution 
which education and enlightenment must 
make today in our quest for equal justice 
and opportunity for all men. The Vice 
President has thus once more eloquently 
reaffirmed the responsibility as well as 
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the potentiality of education at this criti- 
cal point in our history. 

Mr. President, I believe that these 
thoughts should be preserved in the per- 
manent Recorp of this body. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Vice Presi- 
dent’s address be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CENTURY OF THE EDUCATED MAN 

When we stood about as far before the 
midpoint of the century as we now stand 
beyond that point, the 20th century was 
popularized as the century of the common 
man. 

Today the year 1999 will soon be nearer to 
us than the year 1929. We can see our 
times in a new perspective. At this vantage 
point, it seems no longer adequate to de- 
scribe this as the century of the common 
man. 

It is true that during these 63 years, the 
common man on every continent has cov- 
ered himself with glory. He has formed 
more nations, established more self-govern- 
ment, cast more ballots, built more schools, 
studied more books, cured more disease, min- 
istered to more needy than ever before. 
The century of the common man has also, 
as Winston Churchill expressed it, been dis- 
tinguished by “more common men killing 
each other with greater facilities than in 
any other five centuries put together.” 

The common man has been the focus of 
great economic and political revolutions. 
His status as an individual has changed. 
His institutions have changed. But today a 
new revolution is running—deeper, broader, 
more profound and more permanent, It is 
a revolution of education, a revolution 
changing the capabilities of the common 
man—changing what he is, what he can be, 
and what his children after him will be. 
In this perspective, I believe we have come 
to a time when the century in which we 
live should henceforth be known as the cen- 
tury of the educated man. 

On a global basis, no statistics are ade- 
quate to suggest the magnitude of today’s 
revolution of education. In our Nation's 
programs overseas, 30 million people an- 
nually use the libraries we provide. We dis- 
tribute 8 million books abroad each year. 
The Soviet distributes 20 times more. But 
together these programs do not begin to meet 
the world demand. 

Mere facts and figures cannot convey the 
human passion committed to the quest for 
learning. In our English language teaching 
programs, small children in Latin America 
have sold the shoes off their feet to pay their 
way to classes—which they attend barefoot. 
In Africa, a tribal chief was turned away from 
enrolling in a class because there were no 
more chairs. The next day, he and a con- 
tingent of his fellow chiefs were waiting 
outside the door, each carrying his own chair. 

This is not a revolution limited to other 
continents. Here in our own land, we have 
more than 50 million students attending 
more than 135,000 public and private schools 
at all levels. There are more students today 
in the United States than there were city 
residents only 40 years ago. 

Our American commitment to education 
is old and long standing. But the real im- 
pact has just begun to come within very 
recent years. 

We have entered an age in which educa- 
tion is not just a luxury permitting some 
men an advantage over others. It has be- 
come a necessity without which a person 
is defenseless in this complex, industrial- 
ized society. 
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Levels of education which were once 
regarded with awe, have now become com- 
monplace. And jobs which once could be 
filled by strength and native intelligence 
now call for a college degree. We have truly 
entered the century of the educated man. 

It is a mistake, however, to confuse skill 
with education. A man who has been taught 
only to hold a job has not been educated— 
he has been trained. And the man who has 
merely been trained is not fully qualified to 
take his place in a free society as a fully 
participating citizen. 

Education, of course, is not something that 
is acquired just in college. All of life is an 
education process and when I think of death, 
I think of it as the moment when the brain 
ceases to inquire and to expand. 

There was a time when some Americans 
regarded an education just as a passport to 
a position of luxury in our society. We have 
come a long way from those days. We have 
learned that no man can avoid the obliga- 
tions of citizenship—indeed that these obli- 
gations are forced upon him. 

This thought is particularly compelling at 
this time in our history when our country is 
torn by internal tensions. 

People who have been denied basic rights 
for centuries have reached the explosion 
point where they are demanding those 
rights—now. And it is not possible to find 
logical, moral reasons to say them nay. 

In the course of their struggle, Govern- 
ment can—and, I assure you, will—protect 
them, as it protects all citizens, in the exer- 
cise of those right which are guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution and the laws of 
the land. But the response to their real— 
and just—aims must come from the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Government will play its proper role. But 
our citizens, though they may look to Gov- 
ernment for leadership, cannot abdicate their 
moral obligation to make a total commit- 
ment—and carry out that commitment—to 
the cause of equal opportunity and equal 
treatment for all Americans, regardless of 
irrelevant considerations of ancestry. 

The days that lie ahead of us will be not 
only troubled but confusing. The question 
of equal rights and equal treatment is not 
a simple one because it is complicated by 
traditions and patterns of thought that are 
deeply engrained. The cause of a strong 
and united America will not be served by 
promoting misunderstanding and by refus- 
ing to understand the legitimate demands of 
those who are seeking simple justice. 

We have too much of a tendency to equate 
the struggle for equal rights with social] pres- 
tige and status. The issue is clouded by 
stating it in terms of who can live in what 
fashionable section and who can go into what 
desirable restaurant or who can go into what 
prestige school. 

Frankly, it is difficult for me to see why 
anyone should deny to another person the 
right to any prestige to which he is entitled. 
But even beyond that, we must face up to 
the fact that individual economic survival 
in our modern, industrial nation urgently 
demands equal access to the facilities of our 
society. 

If we deny a man access to the educa- 
tion to which he is entitled by capacity, we 
also deny him access to his rightful place 
in our economy. And, I might add, we also 
deny ourselves his productive skills. 

If we deny a man access to adequate hous- 
ing in an area of his choice, we restrict also 
his right to live with his family near the 
place where he can work, 

If we restrict the right of a man to enjoy 
the ordinary comforts of life, we also restrict 
his right to move from one place to another 
in search of the best job for which he is 
qualified. In addition, we restrict the right 
of the employer to search out the best qual- 
ified worker. 
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Let us be very clear on this matter. If 
we condemn people to inequality in our 
society, we also condemn them to inequality 
in our economy. And we do our conscience 
a disservice if we dismiss their demands 
for social justice as a mere desire for social 
status. 

I doubt very much whether those who 
have been the victims of discrimination have 
a burning desire to “mingle” with those who 
have oppressed them. I would think they 
have accumulated too many resentments. 
They probably wish that we would just go 
away and leave them alone. 

But we live in a time when our country 
cannot be divided—not between slave and 
free or black and white. If we cannot per- 
mit each man and women to find the right- 
ful place in a free society to which they are 
entitled by merit, we cannot preserve a free 
society itself. 

This is the challenge which faces this gen- 
eration in the century of the educated mind. 

One hundred years ago, we settled the 
question of whether men and women could 
be property. The answer was “No,” an an- 
swer that came through blood and agony. 

But we did not—despite noble words and 
noble motives—settle the question of wheth- 
er men and women would be equal in oppor- 
tunity. We postponed that issue—simply be- 
cause it did not force itself upon us in an 
agrarian society. 

We are now learning that no moral issue 
can be postponed indefinitely. We did not 
settle the question on the basis of justice 
and equity when we had time to do so. Now 
we find we must settle it with turmoil and 
agony. 

The settlement will be one that will try 
the souls and hearts of all men of all races 
and religions—North, South, East, and West. 
This is not a sectional problem because our 
society is unequal in every section. No part 
of our country is so without sin that it can 
cast the first stone. 

And somehow we must maintain our com- 
passion—not only for the victims of dis- 
crimination but for those who are bewildered 
and frightened by the changes that are 
coming at such a fast pace. If we lose our 
compassion, we will merely substitute one 
injustice for another—and our agony will 
be in vain. 

This is not a time for retribution but for 
justice. 

The task before us is truly one for the 
educated mind because the educated mind 
sees things not only clearly but compas- 
sionately. Otherwise, that mind is merely 
trained. We are dealing with humanity and 
if we do not treat people as human beings, 
the educated mind is a sham and a fraud. 

This ceremony is quite properly called 
commencement. In a sense it is the com- 
mencement of your education and the com- 
mencement of your real problems. 

You are stepping out into a world of 
danger. But where there is danger, there 
is also opportunity—and the greater the 
danger the greater the opportunity. 

I do not presume to give you advice be- 
cause my generation cannot tell your gen- 
eration that we faced up to all problems, 
solved all issues, and conquered all injustice. 

But you are graduating in a time for 
greatness. I envy you the opportunity and 
I wish you well. 


MEMBERS HOLDING INCOMPATI- 
BLE OFFICES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
May 15 of this year, I introduced S. Res. 
142, asking that the Senate Judiciary 
Committee conduct a complete inquiry 
into the question of Members of the 
Senate holding possibly incompatible of- 
fices. My colleague, Senator THurmMonp, 
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of South Carolina, joined me in sponsor- 
ing this resolution. 

Our purpose in asking for a complete 
and impartial inquiry into the question 
is plain. We desire to have all of the 
pertinent precedents and other infor- 
mation concerning this important con- 
stitutional question brought to light. 
Senator THURMOND and I are Reserve 
Officers in the Armed Forces of the 
United States; we are proud to be avail- 
able for service should that be required. 
However, we have taken the initiative in 
this matter in order that the air might 
be cleared. We have asked for an in- 
vestigation of the incompatibility ques- 
tion. We are willing to let the chips fall 
where they may. 

Mr. President, the portion of the U.S. 
Constitution which is pertinent to 
this inquiry is found in article I, section 
6 and reads as follows: “and no person 
holding any office under the United 
States shall be a Member of either House 
during his continuance in office.” 

The Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress has supplied me 
with a copy of a comprehensive review of 
this entire incompatibility question. The 
study was prepared by Mr. Hugh P. Price 
of the American Law Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress and is dated July 2, 
1962. I have found the historical back- 
ground and other information contained 
in the study to be invaluable and I am 
certain that it will contribute to a fuller 
understanding of the incompatibility re- 
striction in our Constitution on the part 
of each Member of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the study appear in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1962. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Holding of incompatible offices by 
Members of Congress. 

This memorandum is in answer to your 
inquiry of May 24 as to whether the U.S. 
Supreme Court has ever passed on the con- 
stitutionality of simultaneous service by an 
individual as a Member of Congress and as a 
commissioned officer in the military service. 

The question presented has not been 
passed upon by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Jurisdiction over this matter would appear 
to be lodged in the appropriate House of the 
Congress by the Constitution which provides 
in pertinent part that no Senator or Repre- 
sentative shall during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil 
office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created or the 
emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased during such time; and no person 
holding any office under the United States 
shall be a Member of either House during 
his continuance in office (art. 1, sec. 6, 
clause 2). The Constitution further pro- 
vides that each House shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own Members (art. 1, sec. 5, clause 1). 

Both Houses have, on several occasions, 
passed on the question of incompatible of- 
fices by Members. An examination of these 
cases as reported in Cannon’s “Precedents 
of the House of Representatives” discloses 
that service in the Armed Forces was usually 
involved. Since there are no pertinent Su- 
preme Court cases we have traced the origin 
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of the constitutional provision; and the ma- 
terial relating thereto is set forth below. 
Following that is a brief statement on House 
and Senate decisions, and an opinion by the 
U.S. Attorney General. Finally there are 
presented references to relevant works. 


1. ORIGIN OF THE PERTINENT PROVISION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(a) Articles of Confederation 


(The material under this subheading is 
taken from or based upon “Journals of the 
Continental Congress,” 1774-89, edited from 
the original records in the Library of Con- 
gress by Worthington Chauncey Ford, Chief, 
Division of Manuscripts, Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1906. Volume and 
page references are to this work.] 

The constitutional limitation on incom- 
patible offices which is imposed by article 
1, section 6, clause 2, is not a new theory 
respecting public officers. The Constitu- 
tion's predecessor, the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, dealt with this principle in article V, 
clause 2, which read as follows: 

“No State shall be represented in Congress 
by less than two, nor more than seven Mem- 
bers; and no person shall be capable of 
being a delegate for more than 3 years in 
any term of 6 years; nor shall any person, 
being a delegate, be capable of holding any 
office under the United States, for which he 
or another for his benefit receives any sal- 
ary, fees, or emoluments of any kind.” 

This provision as reported to the Conti- 
nental Congress on Friday, July 12, 1776, 
from the committee appointed to prepare 
articles of confederation was in these words: 

“No person shall be capable of being a 
delegate for more than 3 years in any term 
of 6 years.” 

“No person holding any office under the 
United States, for which he, or another for 
his benefit, receives any salary, fees, or 
emolument of any kind, shall be capable of 
being a delegate [vol. 5, pp. 547, 552]. 

On Tuesday, August 20, 1776, “Congress re- 
solved itself into a committee of the whole 
to take into their farther consideration the 
Articles of Confederation; and after some 
time, the president resumed the chair, and 
Mr. [John] Morton reported, that the com- 
mittee having had under consideration the 
Articles of Confederation, had gone through 
the same, Land] have agreed to sundry arti- 
cles, which he was ordered to submit to 
Congress.” Then follows in parallel columns 
the text of the Articles in their first printed 
form (as first laid before congress and or- 
dered to be printed), and in their second 
printed form (showing changes made in text 
while under consideration in committee of 
the whole). Changes effected as they pertain 
to the pertinent section, were limited to the 
substitution of small letters for the Capitals, 
with appropriate exceptions (Ibid., pp. 674, 
685, 686) . 

An amendment was effected in the perti- 
nent section on Thursday, October 30, 1777 
which is explained by an entry in the Journal 
of that day reading as follows: 

“It was then moved after ‘kind’ in the 8 
1. to strike out “shall be capable of being 
a delegate,’ and in the 6 1. after ‘persons’ 
to insert ‘being a delegate shall be capable 
of.’ 

“On the question put, 

“Resolved in the affirmative. 

“And the question being put on the sev- 
eral paragraphs as amended, the same were 
agreed to.” (vol. IX, p. 849.) 

The foregoing amendment makes the sec- 
tion, in part, read as set out below. New 
material is italicized. Material that was de- 
leted is inclosed in black brackets. 

“No person being a delegate shall be capa- 
ble of holding any office under the United 
States for which he or another for his bene- 
fit, receives any salary, fees, or emoluments 
of any kind [shall be capable of being a 
Delegate].” 
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The Articles of Confederation were agreed 
to by the Continental Congress on Saturday, 
November 15, 1777, without further change 
in the pertinent provisions. The Journal 
for that day contains this entry: 

“A copy of the confederation being made 
out, and sundry small amendments made in 
the diction, without altering the sense, the 
same was agreed to, and is as follows:“ 

Then follows, in parallel columns, the 
articles as set forth in the second report, and 
in their final form (vol. IX, p. 907). The 
final form of the pertinent section is as first 
set forth above. 

Debate in the Continental Congress on the 
Articles of Confederation, unfortunately, 
was not recorded. There are notes of debate 
by John Adams and Thomas Jefferson which 
are set out in the Journal (vol. VI, p. 1069, 
et seq.). However, no reference is found 
therein to the subject matter here under 
consideration. The only statement in the 
Journal to incompatible offices is in the form 
of a note taken from the writings of John 
Adams and appearing on pages 125, 126, and 
127 of volume IV of the Journal (Feb. 9, 
1776). This note indicates that Mr. Adams 
was to be the Chief Justice of Massachusetts 
under the new government which was to be 
formed after independence had been ob- 
tained. It seems that there was what might 
be termed a whispering campaign against 
Mr. Adams among partisans opposing inde- 
pendence, They alleged that Mr. Adams held 
an office under the new government of Mas- 
sachusetts and was afraid of losing it if inde- 
pendence were not declared. Opposition to 
Mr. Adams was particularly strong among 
members of the Maryland legislature which 
instructed its delegates in Congress against 
listening to the advice of interested persons. 
A pertinent provision of the instructions to 
the Maryland delegation reads as follows: 

“And we further instruct you to move for, 
and endeavour to obtain, a resolve of Con- 
gress, that no person who holds any military 
command in the Continental, or any Provin- 
cial regular forces, or marine service, nor 
any person who holds or enjoys any office of 
profit under the Continental Congress, or 
any Government assumed since the present 
controversy with Great Britain began, or 
which shall hereafter be assumed, or who 
directly or indirectly receives the profits of 
such command, or office, shall, during the 
time of his holding or receiving the same, 
be eligible to sit in Congress.” 

With respect to this instruction, Maryland 
appears to have been inconsistent in that all 
but two of its delegates were also members 
of the Maryland Convention which sat from 
December 7, 1775, to January 18, 1776 (Ibid., 
p. 127). 

(b) U.S. Constitution 

[The material under this subheading is 
taken from or based upon “The Journal of 
the Debates in the Convention which framed 
the Constitution of the United States May- 
September, 1787,” as recorded by James 
Madison, edited by Gaillard Hunt, in two 
volumes, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and 
London, the Knickerbocker Press, 1908. 
Volume and page references are to this 
work.] 

On Tuesday, May 29, 1787, after the trans- 
action of routine business, Mr. Randolph, of 
Virginia, opened the main business of the 
Constitutional Convention. He expressed 
his regret, that it should fall to him, rather 
than those, who were of longer standing in 
life and political experience, to open the 
great subject of their mission. But, as the 
Convention had originated from Virginia, 
and his colleagues supposed that some prop- 
osition was expected from them, they had 
imposed this task on him. He spoke of the 
defects of the Confederation, and then pro- 
ceeded to the remedy. In the course of his 
remarks he proposed as conformable to his 
ideas certain resolutions, which he explained 
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one by one. Among such resolutions were 
these: 


“3. Resolved that the National Legislature 
ought to consist of two branches, 

“4. Resolved that the Members of the first 
branch of the National Legislature ought to 
be elected by the people of the several States 
every for the term to be of 
the age of years at least, to receive 
liberal stipends by which they may he com- 
pensated for the devotion of their time to 
the public service; to be ineligible to any 
office established by a particular State, or 
under the authority of the United States, 
except those peculiarly belonging to the 
functions of the first branch, during the 
term of service, and for the space of 
after its expiration; to be incapable of re- 
election for the space of after the ex- 
piration of their term of service, and to be 
subject to recall. 

“5, Resolved that the Members of the sec- 
ond branch of the National Legislature ought 
to be elected by those of the first, and out 
of a proper number of persons nominated by 
individual legislatures to be of the age of —— 
years at least; to hold their offices for a term 
sufficient to insure their independency; to 
receive liberal stipends, by which they may 
be compensated for the devotion of their 
time to the public service; and to be in- 
eligible to any office established by a particu- 
lar State, or under the authority of the 
United States, except those peculiarly be- 
longing to the functions of the second 
branch, during the term of service; and for 
the space of after the expiration 
thereof” (vol. 1, pp. 15 and 16). 

At the conclusion of Mr. Randolph's ad- 
dress it was resolved— That the House will 
tomorrow resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole House to consider of the state of 
the American Union”—and that the proposi- 
tions moved by Mr. Randolph be referred to 
the said Committee (vol. 1, p. 19). 

On the same day Mr. Charles Pinckney laid 
before the House the draft of a Federal Gov- 
ernment which he had prepared (ibid., p. 19). 
The same was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole appointed to consider the state 
of the American Union (ibid., p. 19). Article 
5, clause 3 of this plan was in these words: 

“The Members of each House shall not be 
eligible to or capable of holding any office 
under the Union during the time for which 
they have been respectively elected nor the 
members of the Senate for one year after.” 
(Tbid., p. 25). 

On Tuesday, June 12, in Committee of the 
Whole there were votes on certain pertinent 
questions: 

“1. On a question for striking out the 
‘ineligibility of members of the National 
Legislature to State offices’. 

“2. On the question for agreeing to the 
clause as amended. 

“3. On a question for making members of 
the National Legislature ineligible to any 
office under the National Government for the 
term of 3 years after ceasing to be members. 

“4, On the question of such ineligibility 
for 1 year (vol. 1, p. 127) .” 

On June 18, Colonel Hamilton outlined a 
charter of Government. Under article II, 
section 8 thereof “The acceptance of an office 
under the United States by a Representative 
shall vacate his seat in the Assembly” (vol. 
1, p. 166). 

On Friday, June 22, in Convention, “Mr. 
Ghorum moved to strike out the last mem- 
ber of the third resolution concerning ineli- 
gibility of members of the first branch to 
office during the term of their membership 
and for 1 year after. He considered it un- 
necessary and injurious. It was true abuses 
had been displayed in Great Britain but no 
one could say how far they might have con- 
tributed to preserve the due influence of the 
Government nor what might have ensued In 
case the contrary theory had been tried.” 
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Mr. Butler opposed it. This -precaution 
against intrigue was necessary. He appealed 
to the example of Great Britain where men 
got into Parliament that they might get 
offices for themselves or their friends. This 
was the source of the corruption that ruined 
their Government, 

Mr. Wilson was against fettering elections, 
and discouraging merit. He suggested also 
the fatal consequences in time of war, of 
rendering perhaps the best Commanders 
ineligible; appealing to our situation during 
the late war, and indirectly to a rec- 
oliection of the appointment of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief out of Congress. There 
were remarks by Mr. King, Colonel Mason, 
and Colonel Hamilton (vol. 1, pp. 214-217). 

Saturday, June 23, in convention, General 
Pinckney moved to strike out the ineligibility 
of members of the first branch to offices es- 
tablished “by a particular State.” He argued 
from the inconveniency to which such a re- 
striction would expose both the Members of 
the first branch, and the States wishing for 
their services; and from the smallness of the 
object to be attained by the restriction. It 
would seem from the ideas of some that we 
are erecting a kingdom to be divided against 
itself, he disapproved such a fetter on the 


Mr. Sherman seconded the motion. It 
would seem that we are erecting a kingdom 
at war with itself. The Legislature ought not 
to be fettered in such a case (vol. 1, p. 217). 

Mr. Madison renewed his motion yesterday 
made and waived to render the Members of 
the first branch “ineligible during their term 
of service, and for 1 year after—to such of- 
fices only as should be established, or the 
emoluments thereof augmented, by the Leg- 
islature of the United States during the time 
of their being Members.” He supposed that 
the unnecessary creation of offices, an in- 
crease of salaries, were the evils most experi- 
enced, and that if the door was shut against 
them it might properly be left open for the 
appointment of Members to other offices as 
an encouragement to the legislative service 
(vol. 1, p. 218). 

There was an expression of views by Mr. 
Butler, Mr. Rutledge, Mr. Mason, Mr. King, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr, Sherman, Mr. Gerry, and Mr. 
Madison (ibid., pp. 218-223). 

Mr. Sherman moved to insert the words 
“and incapable of holding” after the words 
“eligible to offices” which was agreed to with- 
out opposition (ibid., p. 223). 

The word "established" and the words “Na- 
tional Government” were struck out of the 
resolution 3d (ibid., p. 223). 

Mr. Spaight called for a division of the 
question, in consequence of which it was so 
put, as that it turned in the first member 
of it, “on the ineligibility of Members dur- 
ing the term for which they were elected“ 
whereon the vote was yea 8, no 2, divided 1 
(ibid., p. 223). 

On the second member of the sentence 
extending ineligibility of Members to 1 year 
after the term for which they were elected 
Colonel Mason thought this essential to guard 
against evasions by resignations, and stipu- 
lations for office to be filled at the expiration 
of the legislative term. Mr. Gerry had known 
such a case. 

Mr. Hamilton: evasions could not be pre- 
vented—as by proxies—by friends holding 
for a year, and then opening the way, etc. 

Mr. Rutledge admitted the possibility of 
evasions, but was for contracting them as far 
as possible (wid,, p. 223). 

June 26, in Convention—Mr. Butler moved 
to strike out the ineligibility of Senators to 
State offices. There were remarks by Mr. Wil- 
son and General Pinckney which seemed to 
support the amendment (vol. 1, p. 247). 

Mr. Williamson moved a resolution so 
penned as to admit of the two following 
questions: (1) Whether the Members of the 
Senate should be ineligible to and incapable 
of holding offices under the United States; 
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and (2) whether, and so forth, under particu- 
lar States. On the question to postpone in 
order to consider Mr. Williamson’s Resolu- 
tion, the vote was aye 8, no 8. Mr. Gerry 
and Mr. Madison moved ‘to add to Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s first question: “and for 1 year 
thereafter.” On this amendment the vote 
was: aye 7, no 4. Mr. Williamson’s first ques- 
tion as amended was agreed to unanimously; 
on the second question the vote was: yea 3, 
no 8 (ibid., vol. 1, p. 247). 

On Monday, August 6, in Convention, Mr. 
Rutledge delivered in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Detail, the same being a draft of 
the Constitution. Article VI, section 9 was 
in these words: 

“SEC. 9. The Members of each House shall 
be ineligible to, and incapable of holding 
any Office under the authority of the United 
States, during the time for which they shall 
respectively be elected: and the Members 
of the Senate shall be ineligible to, and in- 
capable of holding any such office for 1 year 
afterwards” (vol. II, p. 80). 

Tuesday, August 14, in Convention, article 
VI, section 9 was taken up. Mr. Pinckney 
argued that making the Members ineligible 
to office was degrading to them, and the more 
improper as their election into the Legisla- 
ture implied that they had the confidence 
of the people; that it was inconvenient, be- 
cause the Senate might be supposed to con- 
tain the fittest men. He hoped to see that 
body become a school of public ministers, a 
nursery of statesmen: that it was impolitic, 
because the Legislature would cease to be a 
magnet to the first talents and abilities. He 
moved to postpone the section in order to 
take up the following proposition: 

“The Members of each House shall be in- 
capable of holding any office under the 
United States for which they or any others 
for their benefit receive any salary, fees, or 
emoluments of any kind—and the acceptance 
of such office shall vacate their seats respec- 
tively.” 

Colonel Mason ironically proposed to strike 
out the whole section, as a more effectual 
expedient for encouraging that exotic cor- 
ruption which might not otherwise thrive 
so well in the American soil—for completing 
that aristocracy which was probably in the 
contemplation of some among us, and for 
inviting into the legislative service those 
generous and benevolent characters who will 
do justice to each other’s merit, by carving 
out offices and rewards for it. In the pres- 
ent state of American morals and manners, 
few friends it may be thought will be lost to 
the plan, by the opportunity of giving pre- 
miums to a mercenary and depraved ambi- 
tion. 

Mr. Gerry read a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts passed before the act 
of Congress recommending the Convention, 
in which her deputies were instructed not to 
depart from the rotation established in the 
fifth article of Confederation, nor to agree 
in any case to give to Members of Congress a 
capacity to hold offices under the Govern- 
ment. This he said was repealed in conse- 
quence of the act of Congress with which 
the State thought it proper to comply. The 
sense of the State however was still the same. 
He moved to render the Members of the 
House of Representatives as well as of the 
Senate ineligible not only during, but for 1 
year after the expiration of their terms. If 
it should be thought that this will injure the 
legislature by keeping out of it men of 
abilities who are willing to serve in other 
offices, it may be required as a qualification 
for other offices that the candidate shall have 
served a certain time in the legislature. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris: “Exclude the offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy, and you form a 
band having a different interest from and 
opposed to the civil power: you stimulate 
them to despise and reproach those ‘talking 
Lords who dare not face the foe.’ Let this 
spirit be roused at the end of a war, before 
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your troops shall have laid down their arms, 
and though the civil authority ‘be in- 
trenched in parchment to the teeth’ they 
will cut their way to it.” 

He was against rendering the members of 
the legislature ineligible to offices. He was 
for rendering them ineligible again after 
having vacated their seats by accepting office. 
Why should we not avail ourselves of their 
services if the people choose to give them 
their confidence. There can be little danger 
of corruption either among the people or 
the legislatures who are to be the electors. 
If they say, we see their merits, we honor the 
men, we choose to renew our confidence in 
them, have they not a right to give them a 
preference; and can they be properly 
abridged of it. 

Mr. Williamson introduced his opposition 
to the motion by referring to the question 
concerning “money bills.” That clause, he 
said, was dead. He had swallowed the vote 
of rejection, with reluctance. He could not 
digest it. All that was said on the other 
side was that the restriction was not con- 
venient. We have now got a House of Lords 
which is to originate money bills. To avoid 
another inconveniency, we are to have a 
whole legislature at liberty to cut out offices 
for one another. He thought a self-denying 
ordinance for ourselves would be more prop- 
er. Bad as the Constitution has been made 
by expunging the restriction on the Senate 
concerning money bills, he did not wish to 
make it worse by expunging the present sec- 
tion. He had scarcely seen a single corrupt 
measure in the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina, which could not be traced up to office 
hunting. 

Mr. Pinckney: “No State has rendered the 
members of the legislature ineligible to of- 
fices. In South Carolina the judges are eli- 
gible into the legislature. It cannot be sup- 
posed then that the motion will be offensive 
to the people.” If the State constitutions 
should be revised he believed restrictions of 
this sort would be rather diminished than 
multiplied. 

Mr. Wilson could not approve of the sec- 
tion as it stood, and could not give up his 
Judgment to any supposed objections that 
might arise among the people. He would 
remark in addition to the objections urged 
against it, that as one branch of the legis- 
lature was to be appointed by the legisla- 
tures of the States, the other by the people 
of the States, as both are to be paid by the 
States, and to be appointable to State offices, 
nothing seemed to be wanting to prostrate 
the National Legislature, but to render its 
members ineligible to national offices, and 
by that means take away its power of at- 
tracting those talents which were necessary 
to give weight to the Government and to 
render it useful to the people. He was far 
from thinking the ambition which aspired 
to offices of dignity and trust, an ignoble or 
culpable one. He observed that the State 
of Pennsylvania which had gone as far as 
any State into the policy of fettering power, 
had not rendered the members of the leg- 
islature ineligible to offices of Government, 

Mr. Ellsworth did not think the mere 
postponement of the reward would be any 
material discouragement of merit. Ambi- 
tious minds will serve 2 years or 7 years in 
the legislature for the sake of . 
themselves for other offices. 
thought a sufficient security for eae 
the services of the ablest men in the legis- 
lature, although whilst members they should 
be ineligible to public offices. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris put the case of a 
war, and the citizen the most capable of 
conducting it, happening to be a member 
of the legislature. What might have been 
the consequence of such a regulation at the 
commencement, or even in the course of 
the late contest for our liberties? 

On question for in order to 
take up Mr. Pinckney’s motion, it was lost. 
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Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to insert, 
after “office,” except offices in the Army or 
Navy: but in that case their offices shall be 
vacated. 

Mr. Broom seconded him. 

Mr. Randolph had been and should con- 
tinue uniformly opposed to the striking out 
of the clause; as opening a door for influence 
and corruption. No arguments had made 

any impression on him, but those which re- 
lated to the case of war, and a coexisting in- 
capacity of the fittest commanders to be 
employed. He admitted great weight in 
these, and would agree to the exception pro- 
posed by Mr. Gouverneur Morris. 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Pinckney urged a gen 
eral postponement of section 9, article I. 
until it should be seen what powers would be 
vested in the Senate, when it would be more 
easy to judge of the expediency of allowing 
the officers of State to be chosen out of that 
body.—A general postponement was agreed 
to nem. con. (ibid., vol. II, pp. 158-166). 

On Monday September 3, in convention— 
Mr. Pinckney moved to postpone the report 
of the Committee of Eleven (See Sept. 1.) in 
order to take up the following: 

“The Members of each House shall be in- 
capable of holding any office under the 
United States for which they or any other 
for their benefit, receive any salary, fees, or 


emoluments of any kind, and the acceptance 


of such office shall vacate their seats respec- 
tively.” 

He was strenuously opposed to an ineligi- 
bility of Members to office, and therefore 
wished to restrain the proposition to a mere 
incompatibility. He considered the eligi- 
bility of members of the Legislature to the 
honorable offices of Government, as resem- 
bling the policy of the Romans, in making 
the temple of virtue the road to the temple 
of fame. 

On this question the vote was yea 2, nay 8. 

Mr. King moved to insert the word “cre- 
ated” before the word “during” in the re- 
port of the committee. This he said would 
exclude the Members of the first Legislature 
under the Constitution, as most of the offices 
would then be created. 

Mr. Williamson seconded the motion. He 
did not see why Members of the Legislature 
should be ineligible to vacancies happening 
during the term of their election. 

Mr. Sherman was for entirely incapacitat- 
ing Members of the Legislature. He thought 
their eligibility to offices would give too much 
influence to the Executive. He said the in- 
capacity ought at least to be extended to 
cases where salaries should be increased as 
well as created, during the term of a Mem- 
ber. He mentioned also the expedient by 
which the restriction could be evaded to 
wit: An existing officer might be translated 
to an office created, and a Member of the 
Legislature be then put into the office va- 
cated. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris contended that the 
eligibility of Members to office would lessen 
the influence of the Executive. If they can- 
not be appointed themselves, the Executive 
will appoint their relations and friends, re- 
taining the service and votes of the Members 
for his purposes in the Legislature. Whereas 
the appointment of the Members deprives 
him of such an advantage. é 

Mr. Gerry thought the eligibility of Mem- 
bers would have the effect of opening bat- 
teries against good officers, in order to drive 
them out and make way for Members of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. Gorham was in favor of the amend- 
ment. Without it we go further than has 
been done in any of the States, or indeed 
than any other country. The experience of 
the State governments where there was no 
such ineligibility, proved that it was not 
necessary; on the contrary, that the eligibil- 
ity was among the inducements for fit men 
to enter into the legislative service. 
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Mr. Randolph was inflexibly fixed against 
inviting men into the legislature by the pros- 
pect of being appointed to offices. 

Mr. Baldwin remarked that the example of 
the States was not applicable. The legisla- 
tures there are so numerous that an exclu- 
sion of their members would not leave proper 
men for offices. The case would be other- 
wise in the General Government. 

Colonel Mason: “Instead of excluding mer- 
it, the ineligibility will keep out corruption, 
by excluding office hunters.” 

Mr. Wilson considered the exclusion of 
members of the legislature as increasing the 
influence of the executive as observed by Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris at the same time that it 
would diminish the general energy of the 
Government, He said that the legal dis- 
qualification for office would be odious to 
those who did not wish for office, but did not 
wish either to be marked by so degrading a 
distinction. 

Mr. Pinkney: “The first legislature will be 
composed of the ablest men to be found. 
The States will select such to put the Gov- 
ernment into operation. Should the report 
of the committee or even the amendment be 
agreed to, the great offices, even those of the 
judiciary department which are to continue 
for life, must be filled while those most capa- 
ble of filling them will be under a disquali- 
fication.” 

On the question on Mr. King’s motion the 
vote was 5 for, 5 against. 

The amendment being thus lost by exe 
equal division of the States, Mr. W; 
moved to insert the words “created or the 
emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased” before the word “during” in the re- 
port of the committee. 

The last clause rendering a seat in the leg- 
islature and an office incompatible was 
agreed to nem. con.: 

The report as amended and agreed to is as 
follows: 

“The Members of each House shall be in- 
eligible to any civil office under the authority 
of the United States, created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased 
during the time for which they shall respec- 
tively be elected. And no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a 
Member of either House during his continu- 
ance in office.” 

II. HOUSE AND SENATE CASES 

The Constitution (art. I, sec. 6, clause 2) 
provides that “no person holding any office 
under the United States, shall be a Member 
of either House during his continuance in 
office.” It further provides (art. I, sec. 5, 
clause 1) that “each House shall be the judge 
of the elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own Members.” Under this authority 
both Houses have upon numerous occasions 
determined that service with the Armed 
Forces of the United States is incompatible 
with membership in the Congress. A study 
of these cases as set forth in Hinds’ and Can- 
non’s Precedents of the House of Represent- 
atives, we believe, supports the proposition 
that Members of the Congress may enter the 
Armed Forces by enlistment, commission or 
otherwise; that upon entry into such service 
the individual ceases to be a Member of the 
Congress provided the appropriate House 
chooses to act. There have been cases in 
which the congressional body affected did 
not act. The most outstanding example of 
this, we believe, occurred in 1916 when the 
House (1) failed to act on the report of its 
Committee on the Judiciary which found 
that acceptance of a commission in the Na- 
tional Guard by a Member vacates his seat; 
and (2) appropriated funds for salary and 
clerk hire as to such Members. The par- 
ticulars of that situation are as follows: 

“On June 7, 1916, Mr. James R. Mann, of 
Illinois, offered the following resolution, 
which was agreed to by the House: 

“Resolved, That in order to determine the 
status of certain Members of this House, 
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with reference to whether there is any dis- 
qualification of such Members holding com- 
missions in the National Guard of the various 
States, the Judiciary Committee is hereby 
directed to investigate such question and 
to report its conclusion thereon at such early 
date as may be convenient to such commit- 
tee.” 


In explaining the purpose of the resolu- 
tion Mr. Mann said: 

“There are several Members of the House 
who hold commissions in the National Guard 
of the various States. There was no ques- 
tion in reference to that before the enact- 
ment of the recent Army reorganization bill. 
Under that act, there is pay that goes to the 
Officers, and several Members have asked me 
in reference to their status, whether they 
could still remain members of the National 
Guard and of the House. I have a resolu- 
tion asking the Committee on the Judiciary 
to make an investigation of the subject so 
that they may have their standing kno’ 

On June 29, Mr. Edwin Yates Webb, of 
North Carolina, from that committee, sub- 
mitted a report in accordance with the reso- 
lution of instructions. After quoting section 
6, article I, of the Constitution, and referring 
to the act of June 3, 1916, making provision 
for the national defense, the report thus 
analyzes the question submitted: 

“The practical question submitted to the 
committee by the resolution, therefore, is, 
Does a Representative in Congress cease to 
be such a Representative upon his acceptance 
of a commission in the National Guard un- 
der the provisions of the act of Congress 
mentioned?” 

As to whether a commission in the Na- 
tional Guard may be considered to be an 
“ofice” within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, the report says: 

“In the United States v. Hartwell (6 Wall., 
385), the Supreme Court of the United States 
said that the term ‘public office’ embodies 
the ideas of tenure, duration, emoluments, 
and duties, and that the duties are continu- 
ing and permanent, not occasional and 
temporary. 

“Accepting this as a correct definition, we 
must, then, look to the act of Congress 
above referred to and determine whether a 
commissioned officer in the National Guard, 
under the provisions of the said act, is an 
officer of the United States.” 

The texts of numerous pertinent provisions 
are then set forth. 

Considering the accepted definition of the 
term “public offices” in connection with these 
provisions of the National Defense Act, the 
report decides: 

“From the foregoing provisions it is appar- 
ent that a commissioned officer in the Na- 
tional Guard clearly meets the definition in 
United States v. Hartwell of an officer of the 
United States; that is, that his office em- 
braces the idea of tenure, duration, emolu- 
ments, and duties, and that his duties are 
continuing and permanent, not occasional 
and temporary. As such commissioned officer 
serves under an act of Congress, he takes 
an oath that he will obey the orders of the 
President of the United States (see sec. 73, 
Act June 3, 1916), and will act under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the President and Secretary of War, per- 
form the duties prescribed by the President 
and Secretary of War, and will be entitled 
to receive such compensation from the Fed- 
eral Government for his services as may be 
prescribed and appropriated by Congress.” 

Having thus determined the status of an 
office in the National Guard, the committee 
then takes up the question as to the incom- 
patibility of such office with that of a seat 
in the House. 

The report states the question as follows: 

“The only question, then, to be considered 
is, whether as an officer he is disqualified to 
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fill a seat in the House of Representatives 
ef the Congress of the United States. 

From the earliest time it has been recog- 
nized as a plain principle of public policy 
that ‘where two officers are incompatible they 
cannot be held by the same person.’ In- 
compatibility exists where the nature and 
duties of the two offices are such as to render 
it improper, from consideration of the public 
policy, for one incumbent to fill both, the 
rule being that the acceptance of the second 
office vacates the first. From the further 
discussion of the duties and requirements 
of the two offices under consideration it will 
clearly appear that they are incompatible. 
The question here presented, however, is not 
to be determined by any general rule of pub- 
lic policy as promulgated by the courts and 
dependent upon a finding of incompati- 
bility; but rests upon the plain prohibition 
contained in the clause of the Constitution 
already quoted.” 

The report then goes on to cite the cases 
of John P. Van Ness, in the 7th Congress, 
Edward D. Baker, in the 29th Congress, 
Frank P, Blair, in the 38th Congress, and 
quotes at length the report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary on the subject in the 55th 
Congress. 

Applying the principles discussed in these 
cases, the committee concluded: 

“No line can be drawn between the large 
and the small office. The Constitution pro- 
hibits a Member of Congress from holding 
‘any office under the United States while a 
Member of either House. If a Member 
should hold any office under the United 
States, the prohibition of the Constitution 
at once intervenes and declares that he shall 
not ‘be a Member of either House.’ 

“It follows that the seats of those Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who 
shall accept commissions in the National 
Guard of the various States under the act of 
Congress of June 3, 1916, will at once be- 
come vacant. The only action necessary 
would be to declare such vacancy by resolu- 
tion as a matter of convenience and to aid 
the S and others in discharging their 
public duties. It would not change the legal 
effect of accepting such an office in the 
National Guard.” 

The committee therefore reported in an- 
swer to the resolution that any Member of 
the House holding a commission in the Na- 
tional Guard under the provisions of the act 
of Congress of June 3, 1916, would at once 
be disqualified from acting as a Member of 
the House. 

The report of the committee was not acted 
on by the House, but on February 28, 1919, 
during consideration of the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, Mr. Mann offered an amend- 
ment providing for payment of salary and 
clerk hire of Members who had accepted 
such commissions in the military service. 

The amendment was agreed to, and Mr. 
Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, said: 

“The amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois has been agreed to. As a 
matter of fact, those gentlemen who left the 
House of Representatives and accepted com- 
missions in the Army, under all the holdings 
of the past as reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary following an investigation of 
precedents made in order by a resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois call- 
ing upon them for a report, forfeited their 
seats as Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. I say those who accepted commissions. 
Those who went as privates, of course, occu- 
pied a different status. 

“Now, there is not any doubt about that. 
There is not any doubt in the mind of any 
gentleman here. Here, unfortunately, is 
what, because of our unwillingness to en- 
gage in an ungracious act, we are doing: 
We are providing an entirely different plane 
for men who left the House of Representa- 
tives and went into the Army from those 
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who left other departments of the Govern- 
ment and went into the Army. I have no 
doubt, so far as I am personally concerned, 
of the correctness of the report made by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I have no 
doubt that they were correct under the prec- 
edents: I have no doubt they were right 
under the I did not make the 
point of order. It would have been an un- 
gracious thing to do; it would have been an 
exceedingly objectionable thing to do to the 
membership of the House, and yet this op- 
portunity having arisen to express myself, I 
wish to take advantage of it to say that I did 
not approve of the amendment.” 

Mr. Richard Wayne Parker, of New Jersey, 
added, in substance, that in such a situ- 
ation, if no notice was taken by Congress or 
by the States of the fact that the vacancy 
existed, the membership was only suspended 
and the Member could come back to his seat 
again. 

Subsequently, Mr. Mann moved to suspend 
the rules and pass the following: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms and 
Clerk of the House of Representatives are 
hereby authorized and directed to immedi- 
ately pay all arrears of salary and Clerk al- 
lowance to Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 65th Congress who have not 
received their monthly salary and allowances 
owing to their absence from the House while 
in the military service of the United States 
during the war: Provided, That there shall 
be deducted from such amounts for salary, 
respectively, any money received by any of 
the above-named as compensation for service 
in the Army during the present emergency, 
and the affidavits of the above-named persons 
shall be accepted as proof as to whether or 
not such payment has been received by 
them.” 

The motion was agreed to. 


II. OPINION OF THE U.S. ATTORNEY GENERAL 


There is set forth below the opinion of 
US. Attorney General Francis Biddle made 
to the President on December 23, 1943, and 
reported in 40 Opinions Attorney General 
801” which has some relevancy to the sub- 
ject under inquiry. 


Members of Congress serving in the Armed 
Forces 
DECEMBER 23, 1943. 
The PRESIDENT. 
My Dran MR. PRESDENT: I am glad to 
comply with your request for my opinion 


Armed Forces by Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

The Constitution (art. I, sec. 6, clause 2) 
provides that “no person holding any office 
under the United States, shall be a Member 
of either House during his continuance in 
office.” An officer of the Army or the Navy 
is, in general, a person holding office under 
the United States. United States v. Mouat, 
124 U.S. 303; United States v. Carter, 217 
U.S. 286; Hoeppel v. United States, 85 F. (2d) 
237. It further provides (art. I, sec. 5, clause 
1) that “each House shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own Members.” Exercising this authority 
both the House and the Senate have upon 
occasions in the past determined that serv- 
ice with the Armed Forces of the United 
States is incompatible with membership in 
the Congress. These decisions are cited in 
the United States Code, Annotated, under 
article I, section 6, clause 2 of the Constitu- 
tion, and include the following: House Mis- 
cellaneous Documents, 38th Congress, 2d 
session, volume 3, page 92 (Baker and Yell), 
page 395 (Byington v. Vandever); Senate 
Miscellaneous Documents, 52d Congress, 2d 
session, volume 6, page 180 (Stanton v. 
Laine). 

I quote below from the report of the 
House Committee of Elections in the case 
of Byington v. Vandever: 
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“He has no right as Representative to 
absent himself from the House without 
leave; and if he does, is liable to be arrested 
by the officer of the House, and returned and 
punished. But he is also bound as an of- 
ficer of the Army to be with his regiment 
(perhaps a thousand miles distant) ready 
to execute the commands of his superior 
officer; and for his default, is liable to pun- 
ishment—it may be with death. Or his 
military superior may take him by force 
from his seat and duties in the House to 
his post in the Army. 

“That such a physical impossibility as is 
thus created, to execute the duties of both 
offices, renders them incompatible, would 
seem to be beyond a doubt. 

“But there is also that in the nature of the 
powers incident to the two positions which 
renders them incompatible * * +, 

“That no Member of this House shall be al- 
lowed to hold, at the same time, an incom- 
patible office, and that no other department 
of this Government shall be allowed to ex- 
ercise any influence over its members, by dis- 
tinctions and emoluments conferred, or any 
control by virtue of superior authority, are 
principles that involve the existence, in- 
tegrity, and rights of the House, and the just 
distribution of the powers of the Govern- 
ment. They were deemed of such vital im- 
portance as to demand a place as an express 
provision of the Constitution, inserted after 
the fullest debate and consideration. 

“In view of the necessity of maintaining 
these principles in their full extent, the com- 
mittee could not allow any extraneous cir- 
cumstances to influence them. However 
much they might honor Colonel Vandever for 
his noble conduct, they must judge his rights 
by the same law that is applicable to the 
most undeserving Member of the House. 
They have therefore felt compelled to report 
and ask the House to adopt the following 
resolution.” 

The House adopted the resolution recom- 
mended by the committee, declaring that the 
Member had not been entitled to his seat 
since the militia regiment in which he served 
as an officer was mustered into the service 
of the United States. 

The required conclusion is that under the 
practice “which appears to have long pre- 
vailed and which I see no occasion to disturb” 
Members of the Congress may enter the 
Armed Forces by enlistment, commission or 
otherwise. Upon entry into such service the 
individual ceases to be a Member of the Con- 
gress provided the House or the Senate, as the 
case may be, chooses to act. There have, of 
course, been cases in which the congressional 
body affected did not choose to raise the 
question. It would be a sound and reason- 
able policy for the executive department to 
refrain from commissioning or otherwise uti- 
lizing the services of Members of the Con- 
gress in the Armed Forces. The Congrers has 
recognized the soundness of this policy by in- 
cluding in the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, 54 Stat. 885, a provision exempt- 
ing Members of the Congress from induction 
thereunder. 

Respectfully, 
FRANCIS BIDDLE. 


IV. RELATED COURT CASES AND OTHER 
AUTHORITIES 


We have been unable to find a reference to 
an article or other work dealing exclusively 
with the subject of incompatible offices. 
The Index to Legal Periodicals, the Reader's 
Guide, the law library catalog, and the 
main catalog of the library were checked 
for references to pertinent works with nega- 
tive results. Mechem on “Public Offices and 
Officers” has a chapter on incompatible offi- 
ces (ch. IV, pp. 267-275). American Juris- 
prudence treats the subject (42 Am. Jur., 
Public Officers, secs. 58-82). For annota- 
tions on incompatibility of offices or posi- 
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tions in military service and civil service 
see: 


26 ALR. 142. 
132 ALR. 254. 
147 ALR. 1419. 
148 ALR. 1399. 
150 ALR. 1444. 


The only Supreme Court case we have 
found touching on incompatible offices is 
that of United States v. Saunders (1887) 120 
U.S. 126. There a clerk in the office of the 
President of the United States, who was also 
appointed to be the clerk of a committee of 
Congress, and who performed the duties of 
both positions was entitled to receive the 
compensation appropriated and allowed by 
law for each. 

HucH P. Price, 
Legislative Attorney. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. C. WILLARD 
CAMALIER 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on June 30, 
a man who has long been an outstand- 
ing health leader in the Nation, and a 
good friend of many in this body, is re- 
tiring. I am referring to Dr. C. Willard 
Camalier, who is assistant secretary of 
the American Dental Association and 
director of its Washington office. 

For nearly 50 years, Mr. President, Dr. 
Camalier has been a representative of 
dentistry on the national level. During 
that half century, his accomplishments 
have won him high stature not only 
within his profession but among all those 
interested in health affairs. I have long 
enjoyed a most rewarding friendship 
with Dr. Camalier. It is, therefore, espe- 
cially pleasing to me to take this oppor- 
tunity to wish him well and to commend 
him once more for his fine achievements 
and his dedicated services to our country 
and to his fellow man. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, the statement announcing Dr. 
Camalier’s retirement that was issued by 
the American Dental Association. The 
announcement tells of a few of the ma- 
jor achievements of Dr. Camalier and 
notes some of the many honors those 
achievements have earned him. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DENTAL LEADER IN NATION’S CAPITOL FOR 
HALF CENTURY 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Dr. C. Willard Cama- 
lier, Sr., 4240 Fordham Road, NW., an- 
nounced today that he will retire on June 30 
from the posts of assistant secretary of the 
American Dental Association and director of 
its Washington office. A major figure in 
American dentistry for nearly 50 years, Dr. 
Camalier has been one of the profession's 
prime representatives to the Federal Gov- 
ernment since World War I. He is the elder 
brother of Renah Camalier, former District 
of Columbia Commissioner. 

The recipient of innumerable honors, Dr. 
Camalier served as president of the Ameril- 
can Dental Association in 1937-38, and in 
1950 was named the dentist of the half cen- 
tury by the District of Columbia dental 
society. 

Dr. Gerald D. Timmons, of Philadelphia, 
president of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, said that “all of the Nation’s 100,000 
dentists will hear this announcement with 
sadness, Dr. Camalier is almost literally ir- 
replaceable. He has been a major factor in 
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the great progress of American dentistry in 
the past decades and his accomplishments 
on behalf of the Nation's health are matched 
by few men. He has the respect and ad- 
miration of all of us.” 

One of Dr. Camalier’s most recent honors 
came on May 22, when he received the 1963 
Award of Merit from the town Uni- 
versity Dental School. The citation accom- 

the award read in part: “In con- 
junction with 40 years of general practice, he 
served as president of the American Dental 
Association, as a member of the association's 
board of trustees and 14 years as a member 
of the Board of Dental Examiners of the 
District of Columbia. He is past president of 
the American Association of Dental Exami- 
ners. 

“In World War I, he was chairman of the 
War Service Committee of the (American 
Dental) Association and the dental member 
of the national board of procurement and 
assignment. He has served as chairman of 
the Advisory Committee to the Selective 
Service and is a member of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. In 1959, the 
American College of Dentists bestowed on 
him its highest award for meritorious 
service. 

During World War I, Dr. Camalier served 
as secretary of the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners and as chairman of 
its committees on registrars and on Liberty 
Loan drives. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the American Dental Association, Dr, 
Camalier was nominated for honorary mem- 
bership in the association, an honor rarely 
accorded a regular member. 

A native of Washington, D.C., Dr. Cam- 
alier received his dental degree in 1912 from 
George Washington University. He and Mrs. 
Camalier, the former Lottie Lillian Pember- 
ton, will celebrate their golden wedding an- 
niversary in November 1964. They have two 
children living, C. Willard, Jr., who is a gen- 
eral surgeon, and Robert, who is with the 
Department of Agriculture. 


SUSPENSION OF ATMOSPHERIC 
TESTS REDUCES FALLOUT HAZ- 
ARDS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, yes- 
terday in an act of honor, courage, and 
vision, the President of the United States 
announced that high representatives of 
the Government of Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States will 
meet in Moscow in July to attempt once 
again to construct an atomic test ban 
treaty. 

“To make clear our good faith,” the 
President announced, “our Nation will 
conduct no more atomic tests in the at- 
mosphere for so long as other nations 
forgo such tests.” The President 
pledged that should atmospheric testing 
be resumed “we will not be the first to re- 
sume.” The cause of peace is served by 
such a declaration. The hopes of men 
go with our negotiators to Moscow. 

The suspension of atmospheric test- 
ing—and the reduction thereby of radio- 
active contaminants in the air we 
breathe and the food we eat—is impor- 
tant news for all who are concerned with 
the health of our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. 

In recent months, it has appeared to 
observers that both the Soviets and our 
own Government were refraining from 
atmospheric testing and that an un- 
spoken, de facto suspension of tests was 
being evolved. 
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By announcing America’s willingness 
to continue this moratorium on atmos- 
pheric tests, the President has made it 
more difficult for the Russians to resume 
such tests. For if they do it will be 
very clear to the world that the Russians 
and not the United States have forced 
the resumption of atmopheric contami- 
nation. If they do resume tests—and we 
shall know instantly for such tests can 
be monitored with great precision—the 
onus for the increasing levels of fallout 
will not be upon the United States. 

Recently 34 Senators—of whom I was 
pleased to be one—joined with the senior 
Senator from Connecticut and the senior 
Senator from Minnesota in offering a 
resolution calling upon the American 
Government to again seek a test ban with 
the Soviet Union on all tests that con- 
taminate the atmosphere and the oceans, 
and to announce to the world that the 
United States will conduct no nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere or under water 
so long as the Soviets abstain from such 
tests. 

This the President has in substance 
done. 

The people of Alaska have especial 
reason to be pleased with the President’s 
declaration. In 1962 atmospheric tests 
conducted by the Soviet Union and the 
United States doubled the amount of 
radioactive debris in the world, This 
will mean that in the present year Amer- 
icans will have in their diet four times 
more strontium 90 and other radio- 
contaminants than last year. 

Alaska lies directly in the path of pre- 
vailing winds coming from the Siberian 
northland across the American conti- 
nent. As a result Alaska receives the full 
brunt of radiocontamination from Soviet 
tests. I have pointed out in recent 
months to the Senate on several occa- 
sions that the people of Alaska are expe- 
riencing in some cases far more fallout 
contamination than has been received by 
citizens of the lower 48 States. I have 
called for increased measurement and 
surveillance of contaminant levels in 
Alaska. Ihave repeatedly asked Federal 
officials to prepare and to have ready 
effective countermeasures, should these 
become necessary. Radioactive levels in 
the Arctic have not yet reached the point 
where such countermeasures are neces- 
sary. Levels of contamination in Alaska 
will increase substantially in the present 
year because of the radioactive debris al- 
ready in the atmosphere. I am hopeful, 
however, that danger levels will not be 
reached and that extensive countermeas- 
ures will not be necessary. I have in- 
sisted, I insist now, and I will continue 
to insist, that the Federal Government 
keep fully informed and prepared. 

Of course, the very best and most effec- 
tive countermeasure to protect against 
increasing radioactive fallout contami- 
nation is to cease atomic testing in the 
atmosphere. This, the President has 
done and this I pray God the Russians 
will also do. 

I did not question the President's sin- 
cerity when he reluctantly ordered the 
resumption of tests in 1961. In his judg- 
ment they were necessary for the com- 
mon defense and it is his responsibility 
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to make such judgments. I know how 
anxious he is to obtain a nuclear test 
ban. Istand with him in his determina- 
tion and I sincerely hope that his actions 
of yesterday will mean the end of at- 
mospheric contamination with radio- 
active debris and the beginning of effec- 
tive negotiations toward a nuclear test 
ban. 

The people of Alaska who stand in the 
front lines of the cold war have every 
reason to support the President in his 
efforts. 


THE PACIFIC COMMUNITY 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago the Honorable Harlan Cleve- 
land, Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Affairs, delivered a sig- 
nificant address on the Pacific area as a 
developing community. 

He was referring to some 78,000 island 
people, speaking nine different languages 
and many different dialects, spread over 
a 3-million-square-mile ocean area, on 
2,100 islands which have but 687 miles 
of land. 

It was these lovely island archipelagos 
and island groups, set as successive 
strings of coral necklaces in the blue 
Pacific basin, that inspired Rodgers and 
Hammerstein to write of a “Bali Hai” 
in their classical “South Pacific.” 

It was at the smallest island of them 
all, Pitcairn Island, where we recall the 
famous—or infamous—mutiny on the 
H.M.S. Bounty. 

Perhaps vaguely, many Americans will 
recall the names of some of these island 
groups—the Marianas, the Marshalls, 
the Carolines. They will recall that the 
very success of our Pacific war effort de- 
pended on the decisive battles of Truk, 
Saipan, and Tinian during World War 
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Following that war, this vast Pacific 
area was entrusted to the care of the 
United States under the United Nations 
Charter. Mr. Cleveland’s talk reported 
on the progress that has been made in 
those islands and the increasing atten- 
tion we are paying to their importance 
and development. 

Geography has placed Hawaii in mid- 
Pacific and, as the westernmost State of 
the Union, has turned our eyes westward 
to the islands of the west Pacific. More 
and more, Hawaii has become a hub of 
activities linking the United States to 
those islands. 

For many years, Hawaii has been play- 
ing a vital and creative role in the de- 
velopment of trade and commerce with 
the emerging Pacific Islands. In addi- 
tion, the University of Hawaii and the 
East-West Center, located on the uni- 
versity campus, together have provided 
a broad liberal arts education as well as 
technical and professional training for 
large numbers of students from the 
Pacific. 

The university campus has become a 
center of Pacific-oriented international 
scholarly activities. For example, in 
1961 the university was host to the 10th 
Pacific Science Congress, attended by 
3,000 scientists from all over the world. 

In cooperation with Federal agencies, 
the State, together with the university 
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and the East-West Center, have partici- 
pated in technical assistance programs 
designed to take American know-how di- 
rectly to the people of the Pacific. 

In the development of the Pacific com- 
munity, Hawaii is expected to assume an 
ever-expanding role as a center for serv- 
ices and trade in the Pacific hemi- 
sphere—a role for which Hawaii is well 
suited. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Mr. Cleveland 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PACIFIC COMMUNITY 


(Address by the Honorable Harlan Cleve- 
land, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, at a banquet 
of the conference on Educational Invest- 
ment in the Pacific Community, sponsored 
by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and the Compara- 
tive Education Society, cohosted by Stan- 
ford University School of Education, and 
Stanford Research Institute, Palo Alto, 
Calif., Friday, March 29, 1963) 
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All of a sudden, it seems, we have begun 
to talk of a Pacific community. And when 
we do, we get very close to the heart of U.S. 
foreign policy. It therefore is worthwhile, I 
think, to begin by putting that framework 
around the subject of your conference. 

It is easy to forget that the very possi- 
bility of any kind of human community at 
all is a relatively recent phenomenon. For 
most of man’s history to date, he wandered 
in search of food—a lonely gatherer and 
hunter of sustenance. No earlier than 
10,000 years ago—a mere blinking of history's 
eye man first discovered how to domesticate 
plants and grow his own food. It was an 
epic technological breakthrough; and its 
social fallout was the beginning of social 
complexity—tiny communities of human 
beings, beginning in the earliest settlements 
to learn to live together—by living together. 

The story of man since then is the emer- 
gence of everwidening communities—the 
clearing, the village, the town, the city, the 
city-state, the nation. At each stage new 
technology made possible—and stimulated— 
the larger community. 

Now we already can say with comfortable 
confidence that when future historians look 
back on the decades immediately following 
World War II, they will write it down that 
our present times were notable for another 
breakthrough—a matrix of international 
communities, overlapping and interacting, 
the most dynamic political force of the 20th 
century. Suddenly—the historians will ex- 
claim—the world was no longer made of 
continents and oceans but of communities. 
And the writers of our history will be bound 
to note that the Nation with the closest links 
to most of the new commonwealths was the 
United States of America. 

Behind the new force lies the new tech- 
nology: the new technology which drives 
groups of nations together against the threat 
of thermonuclear war—the new technology 
which drives nations together in history's 
first organized war against poverty and dis- 
ease—the new technology which some day 
must drive nations to organize international 
peacekeeping institutions as a substitute for 
war itself. In the age of jets, great oceans 
which once served as hostile barriers between 
nations become friendly inland lakes for 
communities of nations around its shores. 
And so we can begin to talk realistically 
about a Pacific community—for political 
trends cannot be far behind the technology 
that makes them possible—and necessary. 
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There is no major area in the whole free 
world where impulses toward unification, in- 
tegration, or partnership among new nations 
are not at work; only in the so-called Com- 
munist world is the trend in the opposite 
direction. 

The most spectacular of these regional de- 
velopments, of course, is in Western Europe 
where nations that have been at war with 
each other, off and on, for most of the mod- 
ern era, are now finding unity. Europe, 
where these same nations are now putting 
together the world's second greatest indus- 
trial complex to serve a market of over 300 
million prospering consumers. 

I hope I do not have to stress the point 
that the recent check to European integra- 
tion is not a checkmate. Our friends the 
historians will see it—or so we yet believe— 
as a bump along a road—a road which has 
some hazardous passages but leads in a 
clearly marked direction. Today’s biggest 
headline seems fated, like so many other 
headlines, to wind up as a quaint footnote in 
the future’s books about the present. 

But the new Europe is only the most ad- 
vanced case of a movement which engulfs all 
but that reactionary world which is still 
struggling with the hopeless task of adapting 
to stubborn reality the theology of Marx and 
Lenin. 

In Latin America aroused peoples are be- 
ginning to act as if they had something in 
common besides a common background—and 
poverty. The Organization of American 
States, the Alliance for Progress, the wide- 
spread resentment of Soviet intervention in 
Cuba—all are symbols of a new sense of 
community still inadequately expressed in 
workable institutions. There are the be- 
ginnings of two customs unions, one in Cen- 
tral America and one, the Latin American 
Free Trade Association, consisting of the 
principal South American countries and 
Mexico. In Latin America there is a new 
economic momentum, and common institu- 
tions for development have just been given 
another push in the Declaration of Costa 
Rica. 

Elsewhere, similar unity moves are part 
of the atmosphere. 

In North Africa, a Maghrib confederation 
is being talked about. 

In southeast Asia, there are impulses to- 
ward regional arrangements and regional pro- 
grams for economic and social cooperation. 

In the Arab world, it is hard to believe 
that the drive toward unity will not over- 
come the most bitter of divisions. 

Even in tropical Africa, where strident na- 
tionalism has been used as a jimmy to pry 
new nations out of old empires, the first in- 
stitutions for regional integration are com- 
ing into being. 

And you meet here in California today to 
explore the early outlines of a Pacific com- 
munity. 

Several years ago Sir Oliver Franks drew 
a careful bead on this postwar trend and 
described regionalism as “a halfway house 
at a time when single nations are no longer 
viable and the world is not ready to become 
one.” It would be hard to say it better. 


The growth of regional communities is of 
course quite in line with the obligations and 
opportunities of every member of the United 
Nations. 

The U.N. Charter explicitly recognizes the 
role of regional organizations in articles 52 
and 53 and even foresees their use to help the 
U.N. keep the peace in emergencies. The 
U.N. economic commissions are themselves 
organized on a regional basis, and spawn 
other regional groupings, like the Mekong 
River project in southeast Asia. 

Regional organizations, in short, can help 
relieve the United Nations of burdens which 
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otherwise might sink the universal boat we 
are all in together. 

But the point I want to make here is that 
support for and participation in these over- 
lapping communities of the free is at the doc- 
trinal heart of U.S. foreign policy. Our 
concept of an emerging new system of world 
order depends heavily upon the growth and 
health and strength of the new communities 
within the broader framework of the U.N. 
system—for they weave the fabric of order 
with the strong yarn of consent, They re- 
fleet our kind of world of pluralism and 
color—our open society projected around the 
globe. They are the exact antithesis of the 
gray and monolithic world order—the uni- 
versal closed society—of which the Commu- 
nists dream. 

This is why we—you and I, as Americans— 
carry around without embarrassment a 
whole pocketful of memberships and asso- 
ciate memberships in interlocking and mu- 
tually reinforcing regional organizations. 
The last time I counted, which was yester- 
day, there were 18 of them—8 in our 
own hemisphere, 10 in Europe and Asia. For 
any member of this conference who can 
name all of them without a reference book, 
the Department of State will offer a modest 
prize. It will have to be modest; the Con- 
gress gives us just enough money to help fl- 
nance these organizations, and none at all 
to finance guessing games. 
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In the Pacific we speak of community— 
not yet of an organization, hardly even a 
concept that any two nations on the Pacific 
rim would define alike. But if we have yet 
to formulate just what brings us together 
except the lapping waters of this greatest 
and least turbulent of oceans, we Americans 
do share with our neighbors in the near 
West one very special interest—the bits and 
pieces of land and small groups of people 
scattered on that ocean's surface. 

They are “dependent territories,” most of 
them. As the great colonies of Asia and 
Africa wriggle free from their colonial apron- 
strings, the 50 or 60 enclaves and island 
groups still regarded as colonial remnants 
around the world are beginning to show up 
clearly on the horizon of the emotional de- 
bates on colonialism in the U.N. and else- 
where. 

More than a dozen of these dependencies 
are in the Pacific—including the smallest of 
them all, Pitcairn Island of mutinous mem- 
ory; 146 people live there on 2 square miles 
of real estate which has been British for 124 
years. The 3 U.N. trust territories that 
now remain of the original 11 are all in the 
Pacific: tiny Nauru and huge, primitive 
New Guinea, both administered in trust by 
Australia; and the scattering of Microne- 
sians on the old Japanese mandate, now the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific, which is en- 
trusted to us to govern under arrangements 
that can only be changed by the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

AS a case study in building a Pacific com- 
munity, let us consider for a moment the 
condition and destiny of these 78,000 island 
people, speaking 9 different languages and 
unnumbered dialects, spread over an ocean 
expanse of 3 million square miles, on 2,100 
individual islands that aggregate hardly 687 
square miles of dry land. 

We have left a part of our own history, 
and a good deal of our lifeblood, in some of 
those scratches on the map—in Truk, where 
our aviators neutralized a powerful naval 
base, and in Saipan and Tinian, where the 
crucial land battles of the Marianas were 
won, 

I am here to tell you that the administra- 
tion in Washington is paying very special 
attention to these people on those islands. 
And none too soon. 

In an era when American power and tech- 
nical progress is felt in every corner of the 
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free world, when young volunteers and mid- 
dle-aged technicians are helping every free 
people to build the institutions of moder- 
nity, none of our foreign aid programs are 
available to the only foreigners who have 
been specifically entrusted to our care by 
the world community. 

The Voice of America has no program for 
the islands; the citizens of trust territory 
are not quite foreign enough to qualify for a 
rating as an audience. The Soviet radio is 
not as reticent: Radio Moscow can be clearly 
heard in Japanese in many islands of the 
trust territory. 

Until the administration and the Congress 
got busy last year to increase the funds for 
education in Micronesia, we were spending 
an average of $33 per child per year for ele- 
mentary schooling. In a well-meaning but 
unrealistic attempt to protect the islanders 
from the shock of 20th century civilization, 
most education has been in whatever ver- 
nacular happened to be the local language— 
which was nice and comfortable for the par- 
ents, but hardly a golden opportunity for the 
children. In all honesty, we have not been 
equipping these people for modern living. 

The small numbers of people, and the 
enormous distances involved, make a decent 
educational system extremely difficult to 
organize. But we can do lots better, and the 
U.S. Department of Interior, which adminis- 
ters the islands which the United States 
holds in trust under the United Nations 
Charter, is starting out to do just that. 

A properly American attitude toward the 
development of the Pacific islands, is surely 
plain, if difficult to carry into action all at 
once. Ignorance is not bliss, we say, not 
even on lovely islands washed by the bluest 
of waters and cooled by the gentlest of 
breezes. Poverty is not picturesque, il- 
literacy is not Elysian, and backwardness is 
not the road to happiness. 

As our modernization policy gathers mo- 
mentum, the somehow familiar names of 
these remote islands—the Marianas, the Mar- 
shalls, the Carolines—will lose their recent 
connotation of war and death and acquire a 
new meaning as symbols of life, and peace, 
and the self-determination of peoples. 
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From time to time groups of islanders have 
expressed an interest in becoming perma- 
nently associated with the United States. 
We are flattered by this interest and per- 
haps a little embarrassed; we are not quite 
sure we have entirely merited this admira- 
tion. In any event we feel these expressions 
of interest to be premature. We do want the 
inhabitants of Micronesia to exercise their 
inherent and inalienable right of self-deter- 
mination. We do not think, however, that 
this choice should be made until these peo- 
ple have acquired a first-hand knowledge of 
both the benefits and the responsibilities of 
20th century civilization. 

This is indeed what we have undertaken 
by treaty to do. The Charter of the United 
Nations, as ratified by the Senate, describes 
in these words the aims of the trusteeship 
system: 

“b. To promote the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of the trust territories, and their 
progressive development towards self-govern- 
ment or independence as may be appro- 
priate to the particular circumstances of 
each territory and its peoples and the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement.” 

Not racy language, that. But the mean- 
ing is clear: the islanders themselves will in 
the end determine their own future, and we 
shall see to it that they get the chance to 
learn the issues and exercise the choices. 
~ The winds of change are blowing, still 
sometimes at zephyr strength, over the other 
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island areas in the central and southern 
Pacific. What is to become of these bits 
and pieces of old trading empires: too small 
and too remote for meaningful nationhood, 
too much in the spirit of the times to re- 
main old-style dependencies? 

How much real estate is necessary to make 
a nation? How many persons add up to a 
people? 

Can anyone seriously imagine dozens, even 
hundreds, of sovereign and independent na- 
tions fashioned from the multiple island 
groupings of the Pacific basin, each with its 
own flag, its currency and national anthem, 
its independence day celebration and its seat 
in the United Nations? Must Pitcairn Is- 
land, for all its renown, choose a Foreign 
Minister from its 146 good people? 

Wisely the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, in resolutions designed to hurry the 
decolonization process, has provided a con- 
siderable range of options for the exercise of 
the right of self-determination. One of the 
alternatives recognized by the Assembly is 
for a people to combine with others; another 
kind of self-determination is to opt for free 
association, on an agreed basis, with a met- 
ropolitan power. 

But this constitutional no-man’s-land that 
lies between sovereign independence, which 
is now so fashionable, and colonial depend- 
ency, which is now so rightly out of fashion, 
needs a great deal more exploration by the 
lawyers and the political scientists. For if 
small populations are going to be asked to 
determine their future, they must be offered 
something better than a Hobson's choice be- 
tween permanent dependency and fashion- 
able illusion. 

In the Pacific islands, and in each of the 
major nations around the Pacific rim, a stir- 
ring of new thought and new action is more 
than evident. Things will be on the move, 
and you in California will have a ringside 
seat. If we think hard, and act boldly on 
careful plans, we will surely find ways of 
assisting the Pacific community in its grow- 
ing interdependence with the rest of the 
world. And that’s what we mean, isn't it, 
when we speak here, so late in the evening 
but so early in history, of a Pacific commu- 
nity? 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOSPITAL IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM—REMARKS 
OF IVAN A. NESTINGEN 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, our 
State of Indiana was honored to have 
as a guest recently the Honorable Ivan 
A. Nestingen, Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Speaking be- 
fore delegates attending the Democrat- 
ic Women’s Convention in Indianapolis, 
Mr. Nestingen outlined the President’s 
hospital insurance program for older 
people and attacked the opponents of 
this measure whose distortion and half- 
truths have given many people a false 
picture of the need and of the remedy. 
In view of the widespread interest in 
the President’s program not only among 
my colleagues but across the Nation, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Nestingen’s remarks be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY IVAN A. NESTINGEN, UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

It is a pleasure to be with you this after- 
noon. I appreciate your invitation to be 
here and to discuss with you one of the most 
important pieces of legislation now pending 
before Congress, 
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There can be little doubt that President 
Kennedy’s hospital insurance program for 
older people is a necessity both for health 
and humanitarian reasons. You all know 
this and have proved your interest by your 
activity in Indiana to elect Congressmen 
and Senators who support it. Last year, 
for example, you defeated a Republican Sen- 
ator who twice had voted against the pro- 
gram in the Senate. And, you helped to 
elect Senator Ben Bays who used the 
program as one of his main campaign planks. 
Recently I appeared with Senator VANCE 
HARTKE on a television program to discuss 
this bill and, as you know, he had been a 
vigorous proponent of this legislation. Let 
me say: We, in the administration, are 
proud to be working shoulder to shoulder 
with both of Indiana’s fine Democratic Sen- 
ators on this vital issue. 

Before going into detail about what the 
program does or does not do for the Nation’s 
older people, let me comment on the out- 
look for its passage. 

First, in my judgment, the program will 
become law this year. We will know better 
about this in a few weeks when the 
House Ways and Means Committee begins 
hearings on the legislation. Congressman 
Wrsvr Mitts, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee, plans to start the hearings in mid- 
July and to ask for a vote in early August. 
The timing may be altered somewhat, de- 
pending on when the committee finishes up 
its current work on the tax reduction and 
reform legislation. 

The big question at the moment is: Will 
the committee approve the program and give 
the House a chance to vote on it? This is by 
far the biggest hurdle the program has to 
face in Congress. For, we know we have the 
votes in the House and Senate to pass the 
bill once it gets past the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The situation within the committee is 
very tight. The committee has 25 members 
and, at present, 11 members have openly 
said they will vote for it. Thus, two more 
votes are needed for the necessary majority. 
Whether the additional two votes will be 
available by the time the hearings are con- 
cluded is an open question now. 

It is interesting to note that all 11 of the 
committee members for the legislation are 
Democrats. All the Republicans on the com- 
mittee have indicated they intend to try 
to block it from being voted on in the House. 

I’m sure this kind of attitude on the part 
of the Republicans is no surprise to you. It 
is no surprise that the Republicans line up 
with such antipeople groups as the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. The AMA violent- 
ly opposes this legislation. And, like the 
Republicans, all of them have opposed so- 
cial security legislation from the beginning. 

Why do they oppose the hospital insurance 
program? 

It is for exactly the same reasons the Re- 
publican Party opposed social security in 
1935 and have continued to oppose it every 
time it has been extended and improved 
in the past 28 years. They said President 
Roosevelt’s proposal for retirement pay- 
ments under social security was socialism 
and called it a cruel hoax. They are using 
the same terms now. But, they have never 
bothered to explain what these labels mean. 

Their technique is simple, but it is often 
hard to combat because it is based on fear. 
I will go into this in some detail in a 
moment. 

One thing about the Republicans: They 
are consistent. 

Out of the 435 Members of Congress in 
1935 there was only 1 Republican who 
voted for the establishment of social se- 
curity on the key vote. Again in 1949, when 
President Truman proposed to increase re- 
tirement payments and extend coverage, 
the Republicans were against it. Out of 
the 112 votes cast against consideration of 
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the Truman proposals, 111 came from Re- 
publicans. Fortunately, there were enough 
Democrats in Congress to pass it. 

In 1956 a Democratic Congress added dis- 
ability benefits to social security. The key 
vote on this extension of social security was 
in the Senate where only 6 out of 38 Re- 
publicans voted for it. Last year when 
the President's health insurance proposal 
for older people was being considered in 
the Senate, only 5 Republicans voted for 
it and 30 were against. 

The Republicans are being aided and 
abetted this year, as they have been in the 
past, by the leadership of the American 
Medical Association. In fact, this little 
group of doctors has deliberately launched 
a new campaign of fear to defeat the Presi- 
dent's plan. 

One reliable source said recently they 
spent more than $7 million last year alone 
in its propaganda efforts. It is doubtful 
if a more intensive, or better financed, cam- 
paign to defeat a Presidential proposal has 
ever occurred in the history of the United 
States. 

How is the AMA leadership using fear? 

They use it in their speeches, public state- 
ments, publications, films, advertising, and 
every other means of communication they 
can find. The techniques they use follow a 
pattern. Usually they start with a com- 
pletely false statement designed to frighten 
the people who are listening or reading. 
They know many people freeze up and op- 
pose change when they are afraid. They 
hope by using fear they can scare enough 
people into opposing the President’s program 
so that it won't pass Congress. 

Let us take a few examples of this tech- 
nique used recently by the president-elect of 
the American Medical Association. 

Here are his exact words from a recent 
Detroit speech: 

“It’s no secret to you men that social 
security is already in difficulty * * *. There 
is nothing in the social securtiy fund but 
IOU's * * *. The future is bleak indeed. 
It’s going to have enough trouble standing 
on its own feet * +, And, if on top of this 
we add any other scheme of financing, it’s 
merely going to add to the already over- 
burdened social security system.” 

Yet, the AMA's chief spokesman knows 
well that the financing of the social security 
system has been studied again and again 
by distinguished groups of unbiased citizen 
experts, and each time it has been given a 
completely clean bill of health. 

One of the real cruelties of this kind of 
untruth is that it is oftem heard or read 
by old people getting social security checks. 
Then, they begin to worry about whether 
they will continue to receive their payments. 
Some even become desperate because they 
know they cannot live without that monthly 
check. The Social Security Administration 
has received thousands of pathetic inquiries 
resulting from such scare propaganda. It is 
difficult to dispel these fears and concern of 
the older citizens. 

Another technique frequently used by the 
AMA’s president-elect is to cast doubt on the 
integrity of those who favor the President’s 
program. 

Here’s what he said in San Francisco 
recently: 

“Today we haye a new type of charlatan 
in our midst. He is the political charlatan, 
the political quack, the political fraud who 
would deliberately misuse his power and 
mislead the people into accepting medical 
care through Government control for purely 
political reasons.” 

In Concord, N.H., he said: 

“These quacks and charlatans are trying 
to sell their wares to the American peo- 
ple * * *. They want to socialize this coun- 

. It is the labor socialists who 
are the architects and protagonists of the 
bill.” 
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Again, the good doctor is attempting to 
frighten people—to scare them into 
à group of evil plotters are trying to socialize 
the country. s 

These charges are ridiculous, 

Although these are only two examples of 

how they use fear to propagate their case, 
ee are many more that have and will be 
used. 
By going into some detail about how the 
AMA hierarchy is using fear and fakery to 
fool the public, I hope I have made this 
simple point. We need your help to get the 
truth to the public. 

We cannot allow the President's program 
to be smothered by a blanket of propaganda. 
Nor should we allow it to choke to death 
on a wad of AMA money. 

The opponents of the President’s program, 
including the AMA, know they cannot fool 
all the people with fear alone. They often 
use the argument that the program is not 
needed. They say any health care prob- 
lems older people have can be solved through 
public relief, private health insurance, or 
the Kerr-Mills Act. 

The simple fact is: None of these pro- 

alternatives is satisfactory. The 
health problems of older people are too 
deep and too broad. The only practical and 
logical solution is the one the President has 
proposed which would add a hospital insur- 
ance plan to social security. 

Perhaps, by looking at some of the facts 
regarding the need, it will be clearer to you 
why the President is urging passage of his 
program. The facts revolve around the low 
incomes and other resources of older peo- 
ple and their increased need for medical 
care as they grow older. 

Let’s look at their income first. The typi- 
cal older couple in this country has an in- 
come of only about $50 a week—less than 
half the average income of younger couples. 
Widows and other aged people living alone 
have an average of only about $20 a week. 

Half of the retired people have almost no 
income other than their social security pay- 
ments—averaging $70 a month per person— 
and they have little in the way of savings. 
One-third of the aged families has less than 
$100 in liquid assets. 

But still another way, only 3½ million of 
the 18 million have enough income to even 
be required to pay income tax. Only 3 
out of 100 have an income of $10,000 a year 
or more. 

These figures plainly show that the in- 
comes are not only low, but far below 
amounts needed for a modest, but adequate, 
standard of living. 

These figures, perhaps more than anything 
else, spotlight the reason why President Ken- 
nedy has proposed that America’s older citi- 
zens need a basic program of hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and diagnostic care under our 
present social security system, They show 
clearly that most of our elderly just cannot 
afford to be ill for very long. If they are, 
they must turn to charity, public welfare or 
their children. 

In addition to the problems older people 
have with their inadequate income, they 
are the victims of the skyrocketing costs of 
medical care. 

The Labor Department's cost-of-living in- 
dex since 1950 has gone up 26 percent, while 
hospital daily charges have Jumped 125 per- 
cent. 

A third factor which has prompted the 
President’s concern for the health of the 
Nation’s aged is: The elderly usually need 
hospitalization more frequently than do 
younger people and, once they go into a 
hospital, they stay for longer than those 
under 65. Nine out of ten people 65 or older 
can expect to be hospitalized at least once 
during their retirement, two out of three at 
least twice, and one out of three at least 
three times. 
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Furthermore, the aged can expect their 
hospital stays to be at least twice as long as 
younger people and their bills to be twice 
as large. An older person will get an aver- 
age bill of $700 for his hospital stay. 

Faced with these facts, even the American 
Medical Association admits many of our 
older citizens need some help—from what- 
ever source—in getting the medical care, par- 
ticularly hospitalization, they need. 

Let’s look at the alternates the AMA sug- 
gests. 

The main bulwark of the AMA’s case is 
that part of the Kerr-Mills Act commonly 
referred to as Medical Assistance for the 
Aged or MAA. This is a program under 
which States which adopt it share the cost 
of providing the medical assistance with the 
Federal Government, 

The program is designed to provide help 
to the aged who are considered medically 
needy. 

Here are just a few facts about it: 

MAA has only been put into effect in 25 
States and 3 territories and, of these, only 
3 or 4 States have comprehensive plans. Most 
States simply do not have the money for 
@ program, even with the Federal Govern- 
ment putting up a big part of the care cost. 
Thus, half the States have no programs and 
20 or 21 have totally inadequate ones. 

In fact, five States—New York, California, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania—spent 88 percent of all the money 
put into MAA last year. In one State, hos- 
pital care is limited to 6 days; 12 days in 
another. Several States provide care only in 
life-endangering or sight-endangering cases. 

Furthermore, the MAA programs are prov- 
ing to be—in the words of the New York 
Times— an administrative monstrosity.” 
This is no wonder. There are 25 different 
programs—1 for each State. There is the 
need for annual appropriation of funds by 
each State and the Federal Government. 

It is no wonder that Tennessee is spending 
more on redtape than on MAA benefits. It 
is no wonder that in 1961 the cost of ad- 
ministering the MAA program in Kentucky 
was 124 percent of the amount paid for 
medical expenses. And it is no wonder that 
it costs Oregon 38 cents for every dollar of 
benefits. 

And most of all, there is the means test. 
This test is designed to determine whether an 
applicant is really “medically needy.” In 
most cases it involves questioning every child 
of the applicant to see whether the children 
are able to foot the medical bills of their 
parents. 

As a second line of defense, the AMA lead- 
ers claim about half of all Americans over 
65 have some form of private health insur- 
ance. This figure is, at best, an optical 
illusion. The question is not how many 
older people have private insurance, but how 
good is it. One of the Nation's leading med- 
ical economists says that, with all the 
private insurance, only 10 or 15 cents out of 
every dollar the aged spend on their medical 
needs is actually paid by health insurance. 

The biggest reason why present health in- 
surance coverage is so poor is that most of 
the aged cannot afford to pay for really ade- 
quate coverage. The cost of broad health 
insurance coverage for an aged couple, when 
such insurance is available, is more than 
$400 a year—about one-sixth of the total in- 
come of an average older couple. 

This situation is not the fault of the in- 
surance companies. There is simply no way 
for profitmaking organizations with rela- 
tively small numbers of policyholders to 
cover the aged without charging extrava- 
gant fees. 

Now let me tell you exactly what President 
Kennedy is proposing. First, the program is 
merely a simple extension of the present 
social security program to cover most hos- 
pital, nursing home, diagnostic service, and 
visiting nurse expenses for nearly everyone 
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now 65 or older or who will reach that age. 
No payment would be made for surgical fees, 
the services of personal physicians, and 
and private-duty nurses or luxury items 
furnished at the request of the patient. 

The program is designed to pay those bills 
that tend to be the greatest—to help when 
severe illness or injury threatens the older 
person’s entire economic independence. 

The program would provide the following 
benefits: 

1. The costs of up to 90 days of inpatient 
hospital services, with the patient paying 
$10 a day for the first 9 days or at least $20, 
or for those people who so choose the costs 
of up to 180 days with the patient paying 
the first 2½ days of average costs; or all 
costs for up to 45 days of hospital care. 

2. All costs of up to 180 days of care in 
skilled nursing home facilities affiliated with 
hospitals after transfer of the patient from 
a hospital. 

3. All costs above the first $20 for hospital 
outpatient diagnostic service. 

4. All costs of up to 240 home health-care 
visits in any one calendar year by commu- 
nity visiting nurses, physical therapists, or 
other health specialists. 

These benefits would be available to all 
the social security and railroad retirement 
beneficiaries over 65. In addition, the pro- 
tection would be extended to all others who 
are over 65 and have not had the opportu- 
nity to participate in the social security pro- 


gram. 

In the long run, almost everyone will re- 
ceive the health insurance on the basis of 
his participation in the social security pro- 
gram during his working years. The cost of 
providing the health insurance benefits to 
those who are not social security or railroad 
retirement beneficiaries would be paid by 
general tax revenues. The cost of the bene- 
fits for those eligible for social security 
would be paid by an increase in social secu- 
rity contributions. To the average worker it 
would be 25 cents a week or $13 a year. The 
maximum it could cost any worker would be 
$17.68 a year. 

Let me assure you we shall be doing every- 
thing possible to have Congress pass this 
legislation this year. I believe it will pass. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES ON ELDERLY 
HEALTH CARE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I would like to draw the at- 
tention of the Members of the Senate to 
a most thoughtful speech on the subject 
of health care for the elderly which was 
delivered recently by Gov. Richard 
Hughes of New Jersey to the 15th Annual 
Middle Atlantic Hospital Assembly. 

As everyone knows this is a controver- 
sial issue, but it is one of the few issues 
where virtually no one denies that a 
problem exists or argues that it is being 
adequately met at the present time. In 
one of those curious inversions of po- 
litical life, we find that many of the op- 
ponents of the President’s program to 
finance a health care program through 
social security reserve their strongest op- 
position to its supposed inadequacies. 

Almost the entire argument has degen- 
erated into a controversy over what, in 
my judgment, should be a decidedly sec- 
ondary consideration—the method of 
financing. 

It seems to me that if we agree that 
a problem exists and that the Govern- 
ment must play a larger role in solving 
it, then surely as reasonable men we can 
find a solution to the questions of 
method. 
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In his talk, Governor Hughes de- 
scribed the commendable efforts of the 
American Hospital Association to find 
some sensible solutions to this vital prob- 
lem, and suggested that this opens up 
the real possibility of accommodation þe- 
tween the interested parties. 

Governor Hughes concluded that it 
should be possible for those who are truly 
interested in the establishment of a 
sound program of hospital insurance to 
work out their differences for the com- 
mon good. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope this 
will be so, and in the hope that other 
Senators will have a chance to read this 
thoughtful speech, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF Gov. RICHARD J. HUGHES AT 15TH 
ANNUAL MIDDLE ATLANTIC HOSPITAL As- 
SEMBLY, MAY 22, 1963 


It might seem incredible to a stranger to 
our shores that the most prosperous Nation 
in the world is presently engaged in a con- 
troversy over whether or not we, as a society, 
should provide a program to assure adequate 
hospital care for our elderly citizens. Yet, as 
the delegates to the Middle Atlantic Hospital 
Assembly know only too well, there is an in- 
tense struggle over the matter of health care 
for the aged, And the controversy contin- 
ues, not vociferously now, but we can be 
sure that it will erupt again when Congress 
again turns its attention toward this serious 
social problem. 

Although it is possible to pile statistic 
upon statistic to document the needs of our 
elderly citizens, it is possible also to state 
their needs in the simple terms of our com- 
mon experience. At the very time in life 
when our elderly citizens require more fre- 
quent health care, they are least able to pay 
for it. 

We hear much and read much these days 
about the “affluent society.” But a cursory 
glance at distribution of income in this 
country quickly dispels the illusion that 
most Americans are on “easy street” or soon 
will be. Certainly, most elderly Americans 
are in no such position. In 1960, 52.7 per- 
cent of those over 65 had an annual income 
of less than $1,000. 

In the language of the insurance industry, 
these people are “bad risks.” Unlike their 
younger neighbors, they are ill more often 
and for longer durations. And the plain fact 
is that they cannot afford to buy the hospi- 
tal imsurance they need because, as you 
know well, the premiums for bad risks run 
high, 

There has been recognition of the need for 
a program such as Kerr-Mills designed to 
provide for these who must depend upon 
public assistance. But Kerr-Mills in no way 
provides for the health care needs of the vast 
majority of elderly Americans. It is esti- 
mated that by 1964 Kerr-Mills will provide 
benefits for some half million persons, this 
at a time when there will be about 18 million 
Americans over 65. Thus, only a small per- 
centage of the elderly will receive such bene- 
fits. I, for one, would wish that the per- 
centage would grow increasingly smaller 
because, as President Kennedy has observed 
“* + + welfare medical assistance helps old- 
er people get health care only if they first 
accept poverty and then accept charity.” 

The Kerr-Mills approach then is appropri- 
ate only for those unfortunate souls in our 
society who live in a condition of depriva- 
tion and poverty. As a society, we have an 
obligation in charity to provide for these 
people. But we also have an obligation in 
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social justice to those millions of older 
Americans who live in modest, but adequate 
circumstances—adequate only as long as 
fortunate enough to escape the heavy bur- 
den of illness. 

When President Kennedy last February 
addressed a special message to Congress on 
aiding our senior citizens, he said: 

“A proud and resourceful Nation can no 
longer ask its older people to live in con- 
stant fear of a serious illness for which 
adequate funds are not available. We owe 
them the right of dignity in sickness as 
well as in health. We can achieve this by 
adding health insurance—primarily hospital 
insurance—to our successful social security 
system.” 

Some have suggested that we will embark 
on an alien course if we adopt a hospital 
insurance program for the elderly. They 
see such a program as a radical departure 
from past practice. In other words, what 
to many is merely a logical extension of the 
social security system is to them an unsound 
scheme designed to undermine free enter- 
prise and free choice by the imposition 
of a compulsory program from Washington. 

I submit that this is merely a replay of 
the unsuccessful arguments of the 1930's, 
arguments that sought to forestall the 
adoption of the social security system itself, 
now a foundation stone of America’s struc- 
ture of social legislation. 

It has long been my conviction that pru- 
dent participation of Government in the 
affairs of men has brought an expansion 
of freedom for the vast majority of men. 
Who would deny today that the social se- 
curity program adds a great dimension of 
freedom to the lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans? Yet, I recall that when this program 
was introduced, it was labeled as a “com- 
pulsory socialistic tax” and condemned by 
the same people who are now attempting 
to pin a similar label on the health insur- 
ance program. 

We must reject the selective—and often 
political—application of the principle of 
free enterprise by some who use—or rather 
misuse—this vital principle of our society 
for their own selfish interests. If free en- 
terprise is a basic ordering principle of our 
society then we must think and act in 
terms of the expansion of the freedom of 

initiative of each and every in- 
dividual. And often this can be brought 
about only by the action of Government 
responding to the needs of the people, such 
as was done by the establishment of social 
security. 

Applying this reasoning to the subject un- 
der discussion, the leadership of the medi- 
cal profession, for example, stoutly insists 
that the extension of social security to hos- 
pital insurance would curtail its personal 
initiative in the practice of medicine and, 
somehow, eliminate the free choice of 
physician. Aside from the fact that there 
is no aspect of the proposed program which 
fairly can be said to have such effect—it is 
designed merely as a means of paying hos- 
pital bills—this argument reflects facile 
identification of the medical profession's own 
interests with the common good. 

I do not propose to tell any group how 
to define its interests and I would hope that 
all groups concerned with the economics of 
health care maintain a proper balance be- 
tween their interests and the common good. 
We must insist, however, that the common 
good take into account the extent to which 
the personal freedom and self-respect of 
the older American is impaired by both the 
fear and fact of increased medical expenses 
and inadequate income. This is a condi- 
tion of existence for far too many of our 
elderly citizens. And when the full rami- 
fications of the medical expenses are ex- 
plored, we find that the burden often must 
be shared with children trying to raise their 
own families and whose freedom is narrowed 
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to the terrible choice of dividing limited re- 
sources between different sets of loved ones. 
The millions of people who live in such sit- 
uations must find it difficult to comprehend 
the exact nature of unjust compulsion al- 
legedly contained in a hospital insurance 
program financed through social security. 

Thus we see that freedom can be measured 
by other yardsticks than by that furnished 
by those who in imaginary fears. 
In spite of the attempts, first to dismiss the 
need for a comprehensive health insurance 
program, then to find that the need is lim- 
ited to the “medically indigent” who, it is 
claimed, can be handsomely handled through 
the Kerr-Mills program, the fact remains 
that adequate health care for the aged is 
lacking and will remain so until the passage 
of President Kennedy’s program. 

After all is said and done, it remains for 
this country to decide whether or not the 
objections to the social security approach 
are valid. How does the leadership of the 
American Medical Association, for example, 
Justify its claim to have the dete 
voice as to the method of payment of hos- 
pital costs of the elderly citizen? This atti- 
tude is not shared by other associations 
equally concerned with medical economics, 
for example, the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, the American Public Health Association, 
or the American Hospital Association which 
has not ruled out the social security 
approach. 

There is much to be said for the position 
of the American Hospital Association which 
has a much more direct interest in the pro- 
posed hospital insurance plan than the 
medical profession. Hospital administra- 
tors cannot escape the realities of rising 
costs; they know that the hospital e: 
per patient day has gone from $16.77 in 1951 
to $34.98 in 1961. It appears too that the 
hospital associations together with the Blue 
Cross Association recognized their public 
responsibility when in January 1962 they 
proposed a special plan to attempt to pro- 
vide health insurance for all persons over 65. 
By taking this action, these associations— 
associations most intimately connected with 
the problem of hospital costs and care—took 
notice of the special problem faced by those 
over 65 in securing adequate health insur- 
ance at reasonable rates. For this response 
to a crucial social problem, these associa- 
tions are to be commended. 

But the most significant development in 
connection with the offering of the senior 
citizen plans was the adoption of what 
might be called a flexible approach to the 
matter of financing. There is the frank rec- 
ognition that Government assistance will be 
necessary if these plans are to be effective 
and that the tax source for such assistance 
is of secondary importance. Further, there 
is the suggestion that the usual means test 
employed in the public welfare approach be 
abandoned in favor of an ability-to-pay in- 
come approach, 

This flexible approach to financing, how- 
ever, is conditional upon the administration 
of the proposed plan by the voluntary non- 
profit prepayment system. As officially in- 
terpreted by the New Jersey Hospital Asso- 
ciation, this means that the tax source of 
assistance is of secondary importance pro- 
vided that the plan is not administered by 
the Social Security Administration. 

In my view this action opens up the real 
possibility of accommodation between the 
interested parties. And I was pleased to note 
that the President’s Hospital Insurance Act 
of 1963 allows for the use of private organi- 
zations in the administration of the pro- 


gram. 

In addition, there are other provisions of 
the President’s proposal which further in- 
dicate a genuine desire on the part of the 
Kennedy administration to incorporate rea- 
sonable suggestions so as to broaden its ac- 
ceptability without destruction of the basic 
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concept of the program. I refer to the cover- 
age of these 2.5 million aged not eligible for 
social security, to be financed gen- 
eral revenues, and the addition of an option 
to allow for alternative benefit plans. 

May I suggest that it should be possible for 
those who are truly interested in the estab- 
lishment of a sound program of hospital in- 
surance to work out their differences for the 
common good. I personally have noted with 
pleasure the fact that partisanship has 
diminished to some extent and that five Re- 
publican Senators supported the social se- 
curity approach in the last Senate vote on 
this matter. 

Let us turn anew to the task before us. 
The rewards will be many: the same recog- 
nition that history has accorded to those 
who fought the battle for social security in 
the 1930's; the satisfaction of meeting the 
needs, not only for our parents, but of our 
children and their children, and above all, 
the fulfillment shared by all engaged in 
building a better America. 


OUR MISSED OPPORTUNITIES IN 
HUNGARY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, 2 years ago, 
when the United Nations failed to con- 
demn or take any action on the Indian 
invasion of Goa, Ambassador Stevenson 
warned that this abdication of responsi- 
bility might undermine and ultimately 
destroy the United Nations; and to un- 
derscore this warning he reminded the 
General Assembly of the fate of the 
League of Nations. 

Last Thursday the United Nations took 
another fateful step toward the brink 
of the precipice. By a unanimous vote, 
with the United States abstaining, the 
Credentials Committee voted to accept 
the credentials of the Hungarian quis- 
ling delegation—for the first time since 
the bloody suppression of the Hungarian 
revolution by the Soviet Red Army. 

I can derive no solace from the fact 
that the U.S. delegation abstained from 
voting. Like Pontius Pilate, we gave in 
to the clamor of the multitude; and, 
again like Pontius Pilate, we turned our 
face the other way in the belief that by 
so doing we could somehow escape re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of our 
actions. 

Even if every single member of the 
Credentials Committee voted against us, 
I believe it was our duty to stand on 
principle and to vote to reject the cre- 
dentials of the Hungarian delegation. 
I will go further. I believe that it was 
our duty to carry on a vigorous cam- 
paign for the rejection of the creden- 
tials of the Hungarian delegation; and 
I believe that if we had carried on such 
a campaign, the credentials would not 
have been approved. 

With our passive acquiescence, the 
United Nations has, for all practical pur- 
poses, closed the book on Soviet aggres- 
sion in Hungary. In doing so, it has 
written a prescription for the successful 
violation of the United Nations Charter 
and the successful defiance of United 
Nations resolutions. It has, in effect, 
told the Soviet Union and other poten- 
tial aggressors that, no matter how 
flagrantly they violate the U.N. Charter, 
no matter how bloody the aggression of 
which they are guilty, no matter how 
many resolutions of condemnation are 
passed by the General Assembly—all 
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will be forgiven and forgotten at the end 
of 5 or 6 years if the aggressor nation 
still remains in control of the victim na- 
tion at the end of that time. 

Our passivity in this situation is per- 
haps the inevitable outgrowth of our 
tragic passivity at the time of the Hun- 
garian revolution. 

The Hungarian revolution provided us 
with an unexampled historic opportunity 
to restore the frontiers of freedom in 
Europe. The whole of the Soviet satel- 
lite empire was seething with discontent. 
Poland and East Germany, particularly, 
stood on the brink of revolt. The Kremlin 
itself was riven by factional strife and 
divided over the course to pursue in Hun- 
gary—as Khrushchev has since publicly 
admitted. 

I think it not amiss to recall that, in 
this delicately balanced situation, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower explicitly assured the 
Kremlin that we looked upon Eastern 
Europe as its legitimate sphere of influ- 
ence and that we had no intention of 
intervening. I know that President Ei- 
senhower did not intend it this way, but 
the fact nevertheless remains that Khru- 
shchev construed this statement as an 
open invitation to intervene against the 
Hungarian people. 

History has already exacted a high 
price for our “neutralism” and inaction 
at the time of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion—and I am afraid that we shall have 
to pay a still higher price before the 
present decade has run its course. 

Mr. President, despite the fact that 
the Credentials Committee has approved 
the credentials of the Hungarian puppet 
delegation, we must see to it that the 
question of Hungary remains inscribed 
on the United Nations agenda. So long 
as there are resolutions of the General 
Assembly which remain unfulfilled, the 
General Assembly cannot close the book 
on Hungary without repudiating itself. 

I am sure that this position is legally 
valid. I know that it is morally valid. I 
hope that our delegation to the U.N., by 
upholding this position, will endeavor 
to undo some of the damage that has 
been done by last week’s vote in the 
Credentials Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recorp at this 
point the text of a statement I made in 
October, 1960, dealing with “Our Missed 
Opportunities in Hungary.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Our MISSED OPPORTUNITIES IN HUNGARY * 

We in the United States, we in the free 
world, have talked much, but we have done 
little, about liberation. “Liberation,” as we 
have used the word, has not been a guide to 
& meaningful course of action in the con- 
flict between freedom and world commu- 
nism. It has been, on our lips, a political 
catch-phrase, a hypocritical shibboleth. 

To the extent that the concept of libera- 
tion has been kept alive, to the extent that 
it has been given meaning, it is not we of 
the free world who deserve the credit, Mr. 
Chairman, but the dedicated representatives 
in exile of the captive European peoples. 

You have kept the concept of liberation 
alive despite the frequently negative and 
discouraging attitude of those who should 
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assist you. You have sought to arouse the 
free world from a lethargy which, if con- 
tinued longer, points the way to doom. It 
has, I am afraid, been a thankless and un- 
rewarding and sometimes bitter task. You 
have been accused, I know, of adventurism 
and warmongering, of subordinating the in- 
terests of the entire free world to your own 
selfish little national interests. But I say 
to you and I say to my fellow Americans that 
the interests of the captive nations and of 
the free world community are one. I say 
that the captive nations, even in captivity, 
protect the free world and protect the peace 
because they constitute the chief deterrent 
against Soviet aggression. I say that the 
free world in its own self-interest must seek 
the liberation of the captive nations by 
every peaceful means at its disposal: or else 
it will pay for its moral and political de- 
linquency by forfeiting its own freedom. 

We cannot, we must not seek refuge in 
the ancient alibi of Cain: “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” In the world of today we must 
observe the Biblical injunction to regard our 
neighbor’s welfare as our own, because this 
basic moral attitude has become the price of 
our own freedom. 

A few days from now we shall be cele- 
brating the fourth anniversary of the great 
Hungarian revolution. The Hungarian revo- 
lution presented the free world with an 
opportunity—an unparalleled opportunity— 
to restore the frontiers of freedom to their 
prewar limits. Our failure to react to this 
opportunity was, in my opinion, one of our 
gravest policy failures of the postwar pe- 
riod. It is to this opportunity and this 
failure that I wish to address my remarks 
tonight. 

If we are to reverse the trend of recent 
years, if we are to force the Communist 
world back on the defensive, if we are to 
set our sights on the victory of freedom 
over tyranny, we must first of all restudy 
the strategy and tactics of world commu- 
nism and we must draw all the hard bitter 
lessons of the postwar era. We must decide 
where we have erred and where we have 
failed and what we might have done to 
avoid this failure. We must conduct this 
reappraisal without partisan rancor. We 
must all be brutally frank with ourselves 
nothing less than this will suffice. 

In particular, I believe that we must ex- 
amine the lessons of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, that we must try to determine what 
we did that we should not have done and 
what we might have done that we did not 
do. It is imperative that we make this ex- 
amination because, with or without an ac- 
tive liberation policy, there will be more 
Hungarian revolutions. 

Who can deny this, after East Germany, 
Poznan, Budapest, and Tibet? 

Whether these revolutions culminate in 
disaster or in the triumphant restoration 
of freedom to the captive peoples, may very 
well depend on how well we learn our 
lesson. 

We were all inspired by the heroism of the 
Hungarian revolution. We suffered with the 
Hungarian people when the Red Army re- 
invaded the country and assaulted Budapest. 
We opened our hearts to assist the scores of 
thousands of Hungarian refugees who fied 
across the frontiers to escape from Soviet 
terror. But at the time of the revolution, 
how many voices were there in either party 
who urged a more resolute course of action, 
who took the stand that compassion and 
charity were no substitutes for courage and 
moral conviction? 

For the timidity and inaction which char- 
acterized our policy at the time, we must all 
share responsibility. 

Before the Hungarian revolution, there 
were many who scoffed at all talk of libera- 
tion. Not very surprisingly, those who had 
lost all hope were inclined to favor some 
form of military disengagement, combined 
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with a guarantee of the status quo in 


The chief accomplishment of the Hun- 
garian revolution was that it proved that 
liberation is possible, given a favorable con- 
juncture of circumstances. Such a conjunc- 
ture occurred in the months preceding the 
revolution. The Kremlin had been wracked 
by a series of power struggles; the entire 
Communist world had been thrown into fur- 
ther disarray by Khrushchev’s denunciation 
of Stalin’s crimes at the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party; the weakening 
at the center had resulted in a weakening 
of control in the satellites; and the growing 
evidences of discontent in each of the cap- 
tive nations communicated themselves like 
electric impulses to the other captive nations. 
It is not inconceivable that a similarly 
favorable conjuncture of circumstances will 
arise within the next several years. 

There are those who read a different 
meaning into the Hungarian revolution: 
who see in it conclusive proof that libera- 
tion is impossible and that the West has no 
alternative but to accept the status quo. To 
them I say that the revolution was neither a 
completely foredoomed undertaking nor a 
tragic defeat. 

The Hungarian revolution might have 
been successful if the United States and the 
United Nations had taken a few affirmative 
measures. It might have been successful if 
the Western alliance had not been rent 
asunder by the Suez crisis. 

And, even without moral support from 
the U.N. and the West, it might still have 
been successful. 

At the time of the Hungarian revolution, 
Poland and East Germany stood on the 
brink. Had either one gone over the brink, 
the chances are that the entire satellite em- 
pire would have erupted in the flames of a 
super-revolution. The Soviet Army would 
not have been able to cope with such a 
situation. 

The Hungarian revolution was a com- 
pletely spontaneous national uprising. But 
even if it had been organized and calculated, 
it would have been a justifiable risk from a 
military and political standpoint. If we 
weigh the consequences, the Hungarian 
revolution, in defeat, ranks as the most sig- 
nificant victory for the forces of freedom 
since the end of World War II. 

From their own history, the Russians know 
something of the concept of victory in de- 
feat. Napoleon won the Battle of Borodino. 
But General Kutuzov, as Tolstoy recounts 
in “War and Peace,” insisted that the battle, 
in terms of its ultimate consequences, was a 
decisive victory for Russia. The outcome, as 
every schoolboy knows, was Napoleon's dis- 
astrous retreat from Moscow. 

Khrushchev was able to crush the Hun- 
garian revolution by massing his armored 
divisions against the people of Budapest. 
But the revolution, in defeat, exposed the lie 
of communism for all peoples to see. Over- 
night, it converted the Warsaw Pact from a 
diplomatic asset into a military and diplo- 
matic lability. 

The revolution destroyed for all time the 
myth that Communist regimes can enjoy at 
least a measure of popular support. Until 
several months before the revolution, the 
people of Hungary, like the other peoples in 
the Soviet empire, gave the impression of 
passive acceptance of their regime. But 
underneath this appearance of passive ac- 
ceptance there lay a smouldering hatred. 
When the volcano of this hatred erupted, 
one had to look around and ask: Where are 
the Communists?” 

Most significant of all, the younger gen- 
eration, the students and workers who had 
known no other world and who had been 
indoctrinated since childhood in Marxist 
d these were in the forefront of the 
fight against the regime. The Hungarian 
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revolution has demonstrated, if this needed 
any further demonstration, that neither 1 
generation nor 3 generations nor 10 genera- 
tions can produce a breed of men who will 
accept as natural and proper the complete 
abrogation of human freedom. There is, in 
short, no such thing as a Communist gen- 
eration, 

Even in defeat, therefore, the Hungarian 
revolution was a many-sided victory for the 
cause of freedom, But the revolution need 
not have failed. I am convinced that we 
had it in our power to assure its success. 
The trouble was that we were completely 
unprepared. And there was no excuse for 
this lack of preparation because there had 
been ample warning. 

Throughout the spring and summer of 
1956 there had been rumblings in the satel- 
lite countries. In August, the Poznan re- 
volt brought radical changes in the Polish 
Government and resulted in the removal of 
Marshal Rokosovsky as commander in chief 
of the Polish forces. 

But when the Hungarian revolution erupt- 
ed 2 months later, we had prepared no pol- 
icy to deal with such a contingency. In 
consequence, our response to this historic 
opportunity was laggard, unimaginative, and 
timid 


The Eisenhower administration could 
think of nothing better to do than to assure 
Khrushchey that we regarded Hungary as 
part of the Soviet sphere and that he could 
therefore intervene with impunity. 

Let me suggest some of the things that 
might have been done with just a bit more 
foresight, a bit more preparation and a bit 
more courage. 

The Hungarian revolution began on Oc- 
tober 23, 1956, with a student demonstration 
in Budapest in front of the statue of the 
Polish hero, General Bem. When the police 
opened fire on the crowd, what had been a 
peaceful demonstration turned into an 
armed insurrection. Fighting against So- 
viet tanks with small arms and Molotov 
cocktails, the freedom fighters, in several 
days of flerce fighting, forced the withdrawal 
of Soviet military units from Budapest and 
other major centers. 

On October 27 the formation of a new 
government, headed by Imre Nagy was an- 
nounced. 

On October 30, Prime Minister Nagy pro- 
claimed the abolition of the one-party sys- 
tem and publicly recalled the Hungarian rep- 
resentative to the U.N., Peter Kos, 

On November 1, Prime Minister Nagy an- 
nounced Hungary's withdrawal from the 
Warsaw Pact, proclaimed Hungarian neu- 
trality, and urgently appealed to the United 
Nations to put the question of Hungary on 
the agenda. 

His message to the United Nations read— 
and I quote: “Reliable reports have reached 
the Government of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic that further Soviet units are en- 
tering into Hungary * * * therefore, I re- 
quest your Excellency promptly to put on 
the agenda of the forthcoming General As- 
sembly of the United Nations the question 
of Hungary’s neutrality and the defense of 
this neutrality by the four great powers.” 

Nagy's appeal reached the U.N. at 12:27 
pm., Thursday, November 1. Note this time 
well. Fifty-eight hours remained between 
the moment the message arrived and the 
hour on the early morning of November 4 
when the Red army treacherously struck. 
But so absorbed was the U.N, in the debate 
on Suez, so unprepared were we, so deter- 
mined to avoid provocation of the Soviet 
regime, that no action was taken on Prime 
Minister Nagy’s urgent appeal. 

The text of the Nagy cable was circulated 
to the U.N. delegates at 2:30 p.m. But it 
was simply one mimeographed document 
among numerous mimeographed documents, 
and many delegates did not read it until 
late that night. 
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I believe that it was a great misfortune 
for the free world that John Foster Dulles 
suffered his first collapse at this critical 
juncture. In the early morning of Novem- 
ber 2, after an all-night session on Suez, 
Dulles interrupted the debate to say that 
he hoped the U.N. would “not be preoccu- 
pied with the Middle East to the exclusion 
of assisting the state of Hungary to regain 
its independence.” Hours later, John Foster 
Dulles was on a surgeon’s table, undergoing 
an emergency operation for cancer. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, November 
3, the Security Council met again to con- 
sider the matter of Hungary. It met, to our 
eternal shame, not at the request of the 
United States, but at the urgent insistence 
of Dr. Emilio Portuondo of Cuba. At this 
meeting, the Yugoslav delegate, Dr. Brilej, 
stated that negotiations between the Hun- 
garian and Russian Governments seemed to 
be proceeding in a satisfactory manner, that 
it would therefore be unwise to intervene. 
He moved for adjournment. 

Ambassador Lodge supported the proposal. 
“We believe,” he said, “that adjournment 
for a day or two would give a real opportu- 
nity to the Hungarian Government to carry 
out its announced desire to arrange for an 
orderly and immediate evacuation of all the 
Soviet troops.” 

I shall never be able to understand what 
motivated Ambassador Lodge to make this 
statement. For this, let me emphasize, was 
48 hours after the receipt of Premier Nagy's 
appeal in which he made it clear that, far 
from making progress on the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, new Soviet units were pouring 
into the country. 

And so the matter dragged on and on, 
while the sands of time were running out. 

Just before midnight of November 3, the 
U.N. received the text of Prime Minister 
Nagy’s final dramatic message, informing 
the world of the Soviet attack on Budapest. 

The Security Council approved a U.S. res- 
olution calling upon the Government of the 
USSR. to desist forthwith from interven- 
tion in Hungary, and affirming the right of 
the Hungarian people to a government of 
their choice. This resolution was promptly 
vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

But for the people of Hungary, in any case, 
the hour was already too late. 

This is what happened in the United 
Nations in the critical days preceding the 
Red Army’s final assault. 

Let me suggest some of the things that 
might have been done and should have been 
done. 

First, without waiting for the formal com- 
munication from Prime Minister Nagy, we 
should have made it demonstratively clear 
that we recognized the Nagy government as 
the legitimate Government of Hungary. 
Among other things, we should have estab- 
lished contract with his government the 
moment it took office and suggested an im- 
mediate appeal to the U.N. 

Second, between the time of the establish- 
ment of the Nagy government on October 
28 and the receipt of Prime Minister Nagy's 
appeal on November 1, we should have lined 
up support for a motion urging the immedi- 
ate dispatch of a corps of U.N. observers to 
Hungary, and this resolution should have 
been introduced in the General Assembly 
within hours of the receipt of Premier Nagy's 
communication. 

Third, until the arrival of these observers, 
the ambassadors of the U.N. countries in 
Budapest should have been asked to serve as 
pro tem observers. 

Fourth, Secretary General Hammarskjold 
should have been notified in advance that 
any communication received from the Nagy 
government was to be marked “urgent” and 
instantaneously transmitted to the members 
of the Security Council. 

Fifth, reacting to the repeated report of 
Soviet troop movements, we should have let 
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it be known that any attempt by the Red 
Army to reinvade Hungary and depose the 
lawfully appointed government of Premier 
Nagy would be looked upon with the gravest 
concern by the U.S, Government; that the 
State Department would immediately respond 
to such aggression by demanding the impo- 
sition of the most stringent economic and 
diplomatic sanctions; that, beyond this, the 
consequences, including the military conse- 
quences, were completely unpredictable. 

Sixth, as a routine defensive precaution at 
a time of crisis, we should have placed the 
United States Forces in Europe on alert and 
asked for an emergency session of the NATO 
Council. 

If we were not prepared to issue the same 
kind of warning to the Kremlin that the 
Kremlin has issued to the West over Suez, 
Berlin, the U-2, Cuba, and the Congo, then 
we should at least have said nothing and 
kept them guessing. 

How different the world situation would 
be today if we had pursued the course of 
courage in Hungary. 

The liberation of Hungary would, of 
course, have made the liberation of the other 
satellite countries unavoidable. There are 
many who say that Khrushchey would have 
risked war rather than accept this prospect. 

I challenge this assertion. 

The Kremlin has always backed down from 
a showdown. At the time of Hungary, it 
would have shunned a general war like the 
plague. It would have been impossible to 
conceive of circumstances more disadvan- 
tageous from its own point of view. 

If war had come over Hungary, the Krem- 
lin would have entered it with its satellite 
empire in open revolt or on the brink of 
revolt, and with the Soviet hierarchy still 
bitterly divided. The Red Army troops in 
Hungary had shown serious signs of dis- 
affection. In the U.S.S.R. itself, there was 
manifest unrest among the students of the 
university, and there had been the great 
uprising of the Vorkuta slave laborers. Fi- 
nally. the United States at that time still 
had an overwhelming proponderance in nu- 
clear weapons, while the Soviet Union had 
still not tested its first ICBM. 

There is clear evidence that, when the 
Red Army withdrew its forces after the first 
round of battle in Budapest, the Kremlin 
was divided and uncertain about the course 
to be followed. In his speech in Budapest 
on December 2, 1959, Premier Khrushchev 
admitted frankly that some of his Kremlin 
cronies had opposed his decision to use the 
Red Army to crush the revolution. They 
opposed it because they feared both West- 
ern reaction to intervention and the poten- 
tial impact of intervention on their own 
empire. Emboldened by Western assur- 
ances, however, Khrushchey and the inter- 
ventionists won the day in the councils of 
the Politbureau. 

For a period of 4 years, from the death 
of Stalin until the events in Hungary, the 
free world had within its grasp an unparal- 
leled opportunity to seize the political offen- 
sive, to force communism back with meas- 
ures short of war, to recreate the political 
equilibrium in Europe which is essential to 
a stable peace. But we did nothing. We 
played the cold war according to the Com- 
munist rules. 

These rules, as the authors of “Protracted 
Conflict” have pointed out, demand that the 
cold war always be fought on the territory of 
the free world and never on the territory 
of the Soviet Union or the countries it has 
annexed through aggression. They demand 
that we do nothing to exploit Soviet weak- 
nesses, while taking it for granted that the 
Kremlin will mercilessly exploit each and 
every weakness it may find in the West’s pro- 
tective armor, 

If we continue to fight the cold war ac- 
cording to these rules, it goes without say- 
ing that we shall lose it. 
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If we are ever to extricate ourselves from 
the fatal paralysis of our defensive posture, 
it is essential, in my opinion, that we study 
and restudy the lessons of our lost oppor- 
tunities in Hungary and in Eastern Europe. 
Only when we have digested these lessons, 
will we be able to respond intelligently to 
the opportunities that will again present 
themselves in the not too distant future. 

I have said there will be more Hungarys. 
Of this I am certain. In the evolution of 
the hatred of tyranny, there is a point where 
it becomes a blind and all-possessing passion. 
And no regime in history has been so out- 
standingly successful in fostering this special 
breed of hatred as has the Communist regime 
in Russia and its satellite regimes in other 
countries. 

There will be more Hungarys because of 
this hatred, because of the eternal will to 
freedom, because totalitarian societies do 
undergo crises, and also because any crisis 
in a totalitarian society tends to be a major 
crisis, 

We must ask ourselves “What will we do 
next time?” But we must ask ourselves 
another question: “What practical measures 
can we take to encourage the spirit of resist- 
ance among the captive peoples, and to keep 
alive the hope of liberation and faith in the 
free world?” 

There are some who say that the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons makes it necessary 
for the free world, as a matter of self-preser- 
vation, to abandon “liberation” as a reckless 
pipe-dream. The converse is true, 

The emergence of a nuclear stalemate 
means that we do not now possess, or will 
not possess in the near future, the deterrent 
of nuclear superiority. Given the massive 
superiority of the Soviet Union in conven- 
tional forces, this creates a highly dangerous 
situation, In this critical period upon which 
we are now entering, there is only one serious 
deterrent available to us: the continuing 
spirit of resistance of the captive people. It 
becomes more necessary than ever before, 
therefore, that we encourage the will to 
liberation and support it by every practical 
means. 

The crimes of Soviet imperialism must be 
spread on the record at every appropriate 
opportunity. Our propaganda must be 
sharpened. Our diplomacy must seek to 
raise the issue of the captive nations at 
every session of the UN, and at every major 
diplomatic conference, NATO’s ground 
forces in Europe must be strengthened, A 
Freedom Academy must be created, where 
representatives of the free world receive con- 
centrated training in the science of counter- 
action to Soviet aggression. But above all 
we must persuade the captive peoples of 
Europe, by our actions, that we shall never 
reconcile ourselves to their subjugation. 

And it would be enormously helpful if 
we could also persuade them that we have 
learned the lessons of the Hungarian 
revolution. 


SELF-HELP PROGRAM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
June 2 issue of the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Sunday Courier is an article entitled 
“Self-Help Program Aids Underdevel- 
oped Nations,” by Jack Hovelson, Cour- 
ier staff writer. This is another of 
many articles that are appearing rela- 
tive to the activities of this excellent 
philanthropic organization entitled 
“Self-Help, Inc.,” which was organized 
and has been spearheaded by a dedicated 
industrialist, Mr. Vern Schield, of Wav- 
erly, Iowa. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SELF-HELP PROGRAM Ams UNDERDEVELOPED 
NATIONS 


(By Jack Hovelson) 


A Waterloo firm last week assembled 55 
small metal boxes and became a participant 
in a most effective form of foreign aid. 

The firm is the Waterloo Valve Spring 
Compressor Co. 

The boxes it manufactured were donated 
to Self-Help, Inc., a nonprofit organization 
that deals in, among other things, junk. 

One of the other things is a diminutive 
tractor with a nine-horsepower, single cyl- 
inder engine that enables the machine to do 
the work of three draft animals. 

Self-Help, Inc,, founded 13 years ago by 
industrialist Vern Schield and located in 
his home town of Waverly, gets a lot of 
help itself in the process of assembling its 
tractor. 

The wheels are donated by a Davenport 
firm. A front counterweight is made at 
the State Training School for Boys in Eldora. 
The chassis and motor are purchased for cost. 

The newest addition to the tractor, the 
“Self-Helper,” will be the metal tool boxes 
contributed by Valve Spring. A drafting 
class at Waverly-Shell Rock High School de- 
signed the boxes, 

Self-Helper tractors, priced at $675, have 
been on the market 2 months. Approxi- 
mately 20 have been sold in underdeveloped 
foreign countries, 

Ray Sulentic, president of Valve Spring, 
says his firm is ready to produce more tool 
boxes for Self-Helpers when the initial sup- 
ply is exhausted. 

Schield's unique program operates on the 
theory that it is better for a foreign aid 
recipient to pay something for what he re- 
ceives rather than to be given a handout. 

It seems that when people pay for some- 
thing, they develop a better sense of owner- 
ship and responsibility, concludes J. William 
Baccarini, executive director of Self-Help, 
Inc. 

Prices of the tractors and other Self-Help 
products are low—as little as one-fifth to 
one-third their actual value. Self-Help’s 
payment plan is nearly painless—pay what 
you can when you can, with no interest or 
carrying charge. 

As for Self-Help’s other products—the so- 
called junk—they are reconditioned imple- 
ments gleaned from scrap piles and salvage 
warehouses, 

A good example is windmills. A few weeks 
ago, Self-Help put out a call for these now- 
extinct Midwest landmarks and wound up 
with a couple hundred of them. 

They are being dismantled, repaired, paint- 
ed, and crated for shipment to countries 
where they once again will become useful. 

Old model John Deere tractor engines are 
worked over at the Waverly plant and con- 
verted into power units that run hammer- 
mills, welders, and other machines. 

Among other items put on the foreign mar- 
ket by Self-Help are sewing machines, cream 
separators, woodworking equipment, welders, 
poultry incubators, threshing machines, wag- 
ons, and others. 

Future Farmers of America youths are 
volunteering to collect repairable implements 
from farms. The Rockefeller brothers fund 
recently contributed $5,000 to Self-Help, Inc. 

Self-Help products are distributed through 
a variety of agencies—missionary groups, 
United Nations, Peace Corps, and the Agency 
for International Development, among others. 

“We never deal with the governments of 
countries,” says Baccarini. 

Despite this, Self-Help’s foreign aid effort 
has not gone unnoticed in Government 
circles. 
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Both the Senate and the House of the 88th 
Congress have been informed fully of Self- 
Help's program and accounts of its accom- 
plishments are contained in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


THE DEATH OF POPE JOHN XXII 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the death 
of Pope John XXIII has not only 
brought grief to the hearts of many of 
us as Christians and as individuals, but 
as members of the human race. 

His humbleness, his affection for peo- 
ple of all backgrounds and all faiths, his 
desire to bring together all mankind 
under their Creator, which bore fruit in 
last year’s Ecumenical Council, these are 
the qualities that endear him to us all. 

But even more significant from the 
viewpoint of the very survival of our 
civilization is the fact that almost alone, 
Pope John XXIII has made the world 
“peace” respectable. When the white 
smoke came forth from the College of 
Cardinals in the Vatican signaling the 
election of Pope John XXIII, this was 
not so- peace“ was not a very respect- 
able word. It had been exploited by the 
Communists, by the Picasso peace dove, 
and by Bertrand Russell, 

Now 56 months later, peace has once 
again become a respectable objective for 
people everywhere. Pope John paved 
the ground through many months prior 
to his “Pacem in Terris” which gave us 
the capstone in this process of rehabili- 
tating the objectives of peace, objectives 
which should never have been in need of 
rehabilitation. Having at heart con- 
cern for the Christian church and the 
welfare of his communicants, Pope John 
more recently embarked on a program of 
ameliorating the conditions of Catholics, 
and of all people, behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Pope John XXIII was a man who will 
go down in history as one who changed 
the course of our race. Since he became 
Pope, we humans, bound like lemmings 
upon a headlong descent upon self- 
destruction, have resumed a search for 
saner, more peaceful paths. 

I pray that his successor may follow 
the same policies and be guided by the 
same lasting principles as was Pope 
John XII. 


REDESIGNING OF 5-CENT GEORGE 
WASHINGTON STAMP 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, recently I 
introduced a companion bill, S. 1571, 
which was initiated by Congressman 
WILLIAM Sr. ONE (H.R, 3992) which 
will incorporate into the present 5-cent 
George Washington stamp the quota- 
tion “To bigotry no sanction.” 

Shortly after the introduction of this 
legislation, Senator NEUBERGER intro- 
duced legislation, which I am proud to 
cosponsor, in support of a crusade 
against cancer commemorative postage 
stamp. In Senator NEUBERGER’S state- 
ment she included a recent New York 
Times editorial which commented on the 
present design of the 5-cent George 
Washington postage stamp. The edito- 
rial pointed out the necessity for rede- 
signing the George Washington stamp, 
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and I should like to associate myself with 
Senator NEuBERGER’s remarks in this re- 
gard, for I, too, believe the George Wash- 
ington 5-cent stamp should be rede- 
signed. And, I am hopeful at this time 
that the Post Office Department will in- 
terject into the design those words which 
George Washington wrote to the congre- 
gation at Touro Synagogue in my home 
city of Newport, R.I.—“To bigotry no 
sanction.” 


NEW POLICY ON CUBA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
mounting dissatisfaction with our policy 
toward Cuba, and it is being increasingly 
expressed in calls for clarification and 
action. A special conference in New 
York at the end of April, attended by 25 
specialists in Latin American affairs and 
other areas of U.S. foreign policy, dis- 
cussed this problem at a 3-day session 
under the auspices of Freedom House, 
and recommended prompt action to re- 
move Castro and the Soviet troops in 
Cuba. There are many forms of action 
to be employed, other than all-out in- 
vasion and unilateral force, according to 
the report issued by the conference—al- 
ready inserted in the Recorp by my dis- 
tinguished colleague Senator Dopp— 
which was highly critical of our present 
policy. 

The noted political commentator, Ros- 
coe Drummond was a member of the 
conference; and the conclusions ex- 
pressed in his syndicated column reflect 
the discussions in which he participated. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the article, by Roscoe 
Drummond, entitled “Kennedy and 
Cuba: Change in Policy Needed,” which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
June 10. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 
10, 1963] 


KENNEDY AND CUBA 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


President Kennedy, I feel sure, will not 
long condone a passive, timid policy of ac- 
cepting the Soviet military presence in Cuba 
with the clear implication that little can be 
done about it except to try to keep it from 
spreading further into the Western Hem- 
isphere, 

There are two reasons why this policy 
needs to be changed and, I believe, will be 
changed. 

One reason is that it isn't working; the 
wall isn't holding. Soviet-supported Castro 
subversion and sabotage of neighboring 
Caribbean countries is mounting. Its inten- 
sification dates from the Soviet takeover of 
the Castro regime last fall. Castro has ex- 
plicitly and openly made Venezuela his first 
target. Last week Venezuelan Communists 
successfully raided and burned the U.S. Mili- 
tary Mission in Caracas. 

The second reason why administration 
policy cannot long remain passive is that the 
American people will not, I think accept it. 
Unless the do-little Cuba policy is changed 
in the course of the coming months, it will 
be a central issue in the presidential election 
and the country will have the opportunity to 
register its verdict—yes or no—at the polls. 

New evidence that containment is not con- 
taining comes from the eight-nation investi- 
gating committee of the Council of Organiza- 
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tion of American States, whose officials are 
neither alarmist nor given to overstatement. 
Their latest findings are: 

That Cuban-based subversion in Latin 
America “has increased considerably during 
the past year.” 

That the Communist offensive, with the 
aid of training, money, and propaganda from 
the Cuba base, is being steadily “intensified.” 

That there is “no real awareness on the 
part of the American countries of the danger 
to their own security in taking a passive 
attitude” toward the Communist activity. 

This is straight talk—and welcome. It 
runs counter to the cozy and soporific atti- 
tude one encounters in many places in the 
administration; namely, that if we will only 
hold our breath—and our tongues—the 
Soviet forces in Cuba will go away and that, 
anyway, since they can't attack the United 
States, there’s nothing much that needs to 
be done. 

Is it a valid assumption that the Soviet 
presence in Cuba is only a negative force, 
a kind of umbrella against invasion, just 
a prop to Castro? 

The OAS committee repudiates this com- 
forting theory. 

It declares that the Communist interven- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere “results 
mainly from the intensification of Soviet 
military power in Cuba.” 

It reports that “the utilization of the 
island as a base for promoting subversive 
activities in other countries” stems largely 
from the fact that “Cuba has now been 
converted into a Soviet military base.” 

It deserves to be noted that President Ken- 
nedy himself has never said that he intended 
to acquiesce indefinitely in the presence of 
Soviet forces in Cuba. But I have listened 
to very high officials saying that we will have 
to “live with their presence a long time,“ 
that “they may never get out,” that the 
American people have a kind of “neurotic 
preoccupation with Cuba.” 

I do not believe that President Kennedy 
can long live with such a policy. All the 
American people need to know is that he 
does not intend to do so. They are prepared 
to leave with the President the timing and 
the means of acting once they become cer- 
tain he intends to act. 


WHAT'S AT STAKE IN THE INDIANA 
DUNES STRUGGLE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article on 
the Indiana dunes published in the Pad- 
dock Publications of Arlington Heights, 
III., on June 6, 1961, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War's AT STAKE IN THE INDIANA DUNES 
STRUGGLE 


(By Tom Edwards) 


“The dunes are to the Midwest what the 
Grand Canyon is to Arizona and Yosemite is 
to California. They constitute a signature 
of time and eternity: Once lost, the loss 
would be irrevocable.”—Carl Sandburg. 

Today giant machines are clawing away at 
Indiana’s remaining dunes, loading the sand 
on barges, and finally dumping it into Lake 
Michigan off Northwestern University’s cam- 
pus in Evanston. 

The educational institution wants the sand 
to create additional acreage to its campus 
and is paying $6,300,000 to have it created in 
the lake. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. is leveling the dunes 
to build a $250 million steel finishing plant, 
it says. 

There has been a battle of national scope 
for several years between those who wish to 
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save about 644 miles of the dunes remaining 
on Indiana’s 42-mile shoreline, and those 
who want industrial development. Appar- 
ently the conservationists were gaining 
ground until the Northwestern University 
contract for sand exploded on the scene last 
year. 

The dunes weren't always there. Their 
formation began about 11,000 years ago as a 
result of a great glacier moving down from 
the north. Since then the inexorable wind 
and currents of Lake Michigan have grad- 
ually and unceasingly heaved sand into 
Indiana’s dunes. 

There are other dunes. They occur from 
Petoskey, Mich., to the Indiana State line, 
with the Sleeping Bear dunes of northern 
Michigan excelling in sheer grandeur. 

But for quiet beauty and exotic biology, it 
is the Indiana dunes that have been extolled 
by naturalists and botanists for nearly half 
a century. 

It is the only duneland that lies within 
easy driving range of the 7½ million people 
in the Chicago metropolitan area (40 miles 
from the Loop). 

Yet its potential as a recreational area has 
been relatively untapped. 

What is classified as duneland once 
stretched for about 25 miles along the 42- 
mile Indiana shoreline. Until recent exca- 
vation work began, about 644 miles were left, 
including about 11,000 acres. At the eastern 
end of the former 25-mile dune shoreline is 
the 2,182-acre Indiana Dunes State Park, a 
3-mile strip along the shore. 

But the heart of and choicest duneland 
lies Just to the west of the park. Much of 
it is now owned by Bethlehem Steel. It 
probably isn’t fate that the choicest area still 
survives. It is the most rugged, and posed 
more development problems. But it is now 
practically the only portion of the Indiana 
shoreline that hasn't been consumed by 
development. 

It may well have been the cheapest real 
estate available and suitable to Bethlehem 
Steel’s purposes when it first bought a chunk 
in 1956. 

Behind the controversial industrial devel- 
opment proposal are morally depressing reve- 
lations—February, 1963, issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly—of an intertwining of political and 
business interests. Many millions of dollars 
were at stake in various ways. It seems that 
any objective analysis by the Indiana State 
government as to the best use of the remain- 
ing duneland would be a practical impossi- 
bility. 

There are probably few—if any—areas in 
the United States that fit the general priority 
considerations contained in the recent report 
of President Kennedy's Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission more than the 
Indiana dunes. 

They are in a huge population center in 
critical need of publicly owned land for 
recreation; they contain an imcomparable 
fresh water shore and beachline, the widest 
in North America, it is reported; and they 
contain natural phenomena and combina- 
tions not duplicated anywhere on the con- 
tinent. 

“A beach is the greatest tourist attraction 
in the world. National parks are runners 
up,” the Rand McNally Vacation Guide 
states. 

The present Indiana Dunes State Park con- 
tains about 3 percent of the total park area 
in the State—but gets about 25 percent of 
the human traffic to them, the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal reported, while put- 
ting to shame Indiana newspapers in ex- 
posing the total picture. 

Indiana and Illinois are near the bottom 
of the list of States in the amount of State 
parks they have supplied their populations. 
Since 1940 the Federal Government has only 
increased its national park acreage by about 
an infinitesimal .005 percent. That is 200 
times less than 1 percent. (The Indiana and 
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the Sleeping Bear Dunes are 2 of 29 new 
national parks the Federal Government is 
contemplating now.) 

Biologically, the dunes contain flora and 
fauna ranging from desert cactus to Arctic 
plants. It is a biological island which has 
long intrigued botanists. More than 1,000 
species of plants, including 26 members of 
the orchid family, grow there, and 255 species 
of birds have been observed there. One 
might question if Northwestern University 
and the proposed steel mills are intrinsically 
as im nt. 

The first Director of the National Park 
Service, Stephen T. Mather, visited the In- 
diana Dunes in 1916 and proposed a 25-mile 
preserve there. But World War I intervened. 
In 1925 the State established the present 
2,182-acre dunes park. 

“In 1929, Midwest Steel Corp. bought 750 
acres straddling Burns Ditch, an artificial 
channel dug 3 years earlier to drain the 
Little Calumet River,” the Courier-Journal 
reported. 

In 1931 and 1935 the Army Engineers rec- 
ommended against the use of Federal funds 
for a Burns Ditch harbor proposed by Mid- 
west Steel, the article continues. 

In 1944 the Army Engineers again stated 
that the existing harbor facilities in the 
area were adequate. But in 1960, Col. J. A. 
Smedile, the Army district engineer, an- 
nounced that a port at Burns Ditch could 
be economically justified. But, according 
to sundry accounts and a statement by Col- 
onel Smedile, alternative sites have not been 
studied. 

A comparative study of possible Indiana 
port sites was finally authorized by the U.S. 
House of Representatives last year. 

But Bethlehem Steel wasn't interested in 
waiting for it. Early last year Bethlehem, 
a dredging firm, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity contracted to take 2,500,000 cubic yards 
of sand from Bethlehem owned dunes. The 
dredging firm will pay Bethlehem $20,000 
for the sand. 

When this was announced, an offer was 
made to give free to the university for lake 
fill the material to be dredged from the 
Cal-Sag Canal. About 10 million cubic 
yards were to be dredged from the canal, it 
was reported at that time, and will be other- 
wise dumped along its banks. 

The university board of trustees an- 
nounced May 2, 1962, that it is their normal 
obligation to fulfill the contract from which 
the dredging firm would not release them, 
according to reports. It has also stated that 
the Oal-Sag material is not suitable for its 
purpose. 

Until the Northwestern University con- 
tract was made, it appeared that the Save- 
the-Dunes Council, a citizens’ group or- 
ganized in 1952, had a good chance to do 
just that. Senator Paut Dove.as, of Illinois, 
had proposed bills in 1958 to create a na- 
tional park in the dunes. 

Senator Doveras has ardently crusaded to 
preserve the dunes. He presently has a bill 
in the Subcommittee on Public Lands of the 
Senate Committee on the Interior for a 
9,000-acre national park (in addition to the 
2,100-acre State park). He got 16 Senators 
to cosponsor the bill. They are now wait- 
ing for a Bureau of the Budget decision on 
the Burns Ditch harbor before pressing the 
bill further, Dovenas stated May 20. 

Last year both Indiana Senators were in 
favor of the Burns Ditch harbor. But Sen- 
ator Homer Capehart was defeated for re- 
election last November, and new Senator 
BM H Bayt hasn't yet committed himself all 
the way. 

For the proposed harbor, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is being asked to put up $26.5 mil- 
lion and the State government, $38 million. 
The Federal Government has so far refused 
and the State government has declined to 
shoulder the burden alone, 
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Tt has been stated that 94 percent of the 
potential tonnage that would be handled 
in the port would be for the sole benefit 
of the Midwest and Bethlehem steel mills. 
Further, it might very well cost the State 
$3 million a year to maintain the port. The 
two steel companies would probably be given 
free access to the port, with other users to 


pay. 

Another point is that employment in steel 
production is currently off about 30 percent, 
and automation is growing. 

Pollution of the entire Indiana lakeshore 
is another likelihood in the future if present 
development proposals are consummated, as 
anyone who has witnessed ports of the Great 
Lakes can attest. 

Indiana presently has four ports, three 
serving the steel producing area of Gary, 
Hammond, Whiting, and East Chicago, and 
one in Michigan City. There is reliable evi- 
dence that these port facilities should be 
expanded rather than building a new port 
at Burns Ditch. Indiana ports already handle 
more tonnage “than any other State in the 
area,” according to the Martinsville, Ind., 
newspaper. 

If the steel companies decide to go it alone 
at Burns Ditch, there remains a question of 
when do public prerogatives supersede pri- 
vate prerogatives. 

On the surface, it seems Indiana would do 
better to develop one fine major port and 
industrial complex, even if it means public 
condemnation of property held by reul estate 
speculators, than to foster a string of sub- 
major, or even second-rate ports. 

“The creation of virtually every national 
park has been fought by local groups for 
one reason or another and, had their views 
prevailed, we would have had virtually no 
national parks or, indeed, State parks 
either,” Senator DoucLas said. 


THE SOUTH’S GREAT VICTORY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, our most pressing social prob- 
lems usually become less pressing when 
we establish even basic communication 
among those who are in disagreement. 
Harry Golden—editor, author, lecturer— 
is one of those in our Nation today who 
is trying to increase communication in 
what he describes as the most important 
human relations story of the 20th cen- 
tury, the struggle to give full citizenship 
to all of our citizens. 

On June 5, Mr. Golden made a com- 
mencement address to Negro graduates 
at the Morris Brown College in Atlanta, 
Ga, Once again he made a plea for 
mutual understanding and for exchange 
of ideas. He also paid particular at- 
tention to the role that education will 
play in achieving final, full equality. 
Mr. President, this address was a mem- 
orable, timely commentary. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


THE SOUTH'S Great VICTORY 


(Commencément address by Harry Golden, 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga,, June 5, 
1963) 


It is customary for the commencement 
speaker to tell his audience that com- 
mencement“ means “beginning,” the begin- 
ning of a new phase in the life of each of 
the graduates. But if those graduates are 
Negroes, and the year is 1963, we must add 
the highly significant fact that an entire 
race is participating in this commencement— 
a beginning so momentous that it is impos- 
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sible for us to realize its full significance 
at this moment, In the next generation the 
grandchildren will envy those of their an- 
cestors who had had some participation in 
this most important human relations story 
of the 20th century. 

And this is an advantage over those who 
insist that we maintain a caste system in 
America. No present-day segregationist will 
ever gather his grandchildren around him 
and speak with pride of the good fight he 
waged against human dignity and against 
history. Theirs is an impossible task, be- 
cause the chances of winning a fight against 
history are even less promising than the 
chances of winning a fight against the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

And since history itself is not an adequate 
scapegoat the devil needs to be more easily 
identified and so many of the folks say that 
the U.S. Supreme Court is Communist in- 
spired, that the Justices have been brain- 
washed, and presumably this includes all fu- 
ture appointees to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
If they must have a scapegoat I would sug- 
gest that the segregationists put the blame 
on the early Baptist and Methodist mission- 
aries who converted the Negroes to Chris- 
tianity. These missionaries failed to tell the 
Negro that there was a class Christianity. 
These missionaries failed to tell the Negro 
that there was a class A Christianity for 
whites and a class B Christianity for Ne- 
groes. 

But you will notice that Chief Justice 
Earl Warren is the more convenient devil 
and that you rarely hear criticism of the 
late Chief Justice Fred Vinson, a southern- 
er. 

It was Vinson who really struck the first 
blow against the Dred Scott decision and 
the later separate but equal idea. In the 
Sweatt case, Justice Vinson ruled that edu- 
cation involves more than facilities; that first 
of all it involves a free choice; that most of 
the Negro students aspiring to become law- 
yers in Texas would choose the University 
of Texas Law School at Austin if they had 
a free choice. The Justice ruled that the 
education of an individual involves also 
the reputation of the faculty, of the school, 
experience of the administration, position, 
and influence of the alumni, the prestige 
and tradition of the university, the size of 
its library, and most important of all, the 
ability to communicate with other students. 
Said Justice Vinson: “(The separate but 
equal law school for Negroes) excludes from 
its student body 85 percent of the popula- 
tion of the State which includes most of 
the future lawyers, witnesses, jurors, judges, 
and other officials with whom the petitioner 
will inevitably be dealing when he becomes 
a member of the Texas bar.” 

Thus Justice Vinson gave us a résumé of 
the entire human experience. Without such 
communication, you are educated in a vac- 
uum; without such communication, you 
live in a vacuum. 

This is the crux of the entire matter, you're 
only half a man unless there is this oppor- 
tunity to enter the open society and com- 
municate” with the rest of the culture. The 
interchange of ideas is the basis of all our 
intellectual, political, and economic develop- 
ment. Without that, you sit in darkness. 
This is the selfmutilation program proposed 
by Nazi-like Muslim movement among the 
Negroes today; the suicidal back-to-the- 
ghetto principle. The Parsis lived in peace- 
ful segregation for many centuries, but they 
lived in darkness, It was only when they 
achieved locomotion and exchanged ideas 
with the cultures around them that they rose 
to their status in the city of Bombay as the 
mercantile leaders of India today. Locomo- 
tion—we contribute to the society within 
which we can move about as free men, and 
in return society educates us and moulds 
our character and our attitudes, You have 
neither the ambition nor the desire to ex- 
press a new idea within your own ghetto. 
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Your individual worth can be assessed only 
by others, by strangers, if you will; and we 
know that the drive to prove our individual 
worth is as strong as the drive to get food 
and water. Robinson Crusoe learned as 
much from Man Friday as the primitive man 
learned from the cultivated European, In- 
deed there would have been no story at all 
unless there had been a Man Friday. 

Draper and Lecky, competent historians, 
tell us that in the 10th century every doctor 
in Europe was a Jew. They brought medical 
science to western man and they did it under 
very unfavorable conditions to say the least. 
The established order was the enemy of the 
10th century doctor, because supernatural- 
ism was the order of the day, and illness was 
treated by prayer, supplication, and on the 
highly profitable system of sale and rental 
of relics. But the Jewish doctors had this 
one great ally—locomotion—and moving 
about freely in the Middle East the Jews 
learned much from the new religion, Islam 
which was deeply concerned with the physi- 
cal and abstruse sciences, A thousand years 
earlier Jewish merchants from Antioch had 
followed Caesar’s legions into Britain and 
to the River Rhine. And after Islam was 
chased out of Europe by Charles Martel, it 
was the Jews who kept alive the Arab cul- 
ture in Europe, mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine. 

And then the long silence descended upon 
the Arab civilization, the long silence pre- 
cisely because there was no longer an inter- 
change of ideas in the open society. And now 
the great paradox of our times. It is the 
very presence of the Jewish state in Israel 
which has given renewed vitality to the 
Islamic civilization and the Jews whom they 
consider enemies will have been the very 
reason for the revival of those Arabic con- 
tributions in the sciences which lead to what 
the Greeks called, the good life. 

And because they had this freedom to move 
about in the open society the Jewish doctors 
of the 10th and liith centuries were able 
to penetrate the prejudices of the old order 
and soon they established a medical school 
at Montpelier and then another one at Arles. 

But again the curtain came down, the cur- 
tain of silence because of segregation. The 
ghetto. And because of this rigidly enforced 
segregation, we heard nothing, nothing more 
until Napoleon opened the gates of the Euro- 
pean ghettoes at the beginning of the 19th 
century. The Jews again had the opportun- 
ity of locomotion, the interchange of ideas 
with the cultures around them and only after 
they entered western civilization were they 
able to produce Mendelssohn, Heine, Disraeli, 
Brandeis, Dr. Salk, and Professor Einstein. 

The opportunity to exchange ideas in the 
open society is the foundation upon which 
rests all of our intellectual development. 
There is no way we can pinpoint the process, 
but we are what we are because of the lan- 
guage we heard, the conversations we had, the 
people with whom we exchanged visits, the 
teachers we had in school, the friendships 
we made, yes, even the greetings we 
exchanged with casual strangers. Your class- 
mates have a lot more to do with your 
individual development than you can possibly 
imagine at this moment. We are the result 
of the conditions to which we have been 
exposed. 

But here I must come back to the German- 
Jewish Poet Heine who warned his fellow 
Jews when the walls of the ghetto came 
down; “Remember, we must be twice as 
good to get half as much.” 

And this will be the formula for our times 
and a great paradox. The ones who will win 
the most, when enforced racial segregation 
is eliminated, will be the white southerners. 
They will save hundreds of millions of wasted 
tax dollars with which they tried to main- 
tain two sets of public facilities; they will 
recover a vast civilization of human re- 
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sources, because for the past 75 years 
they have been exporting their brains along 
with the textiles and tobacco; they will 
feel a spiritual relief at the lifting of a very 
great burden; and they will get a bonus too. 
The southerners will find outside their doors 
the largest untapped consumer’s market left 
on this continent, a new market which will 
buy everything from the skin out and like 
all the newcomers of history, they will buy 
two of everything they can do without, to 
prove themselves. 

There will be a boom so charismatic that 
the white southerners will one day wonder 
what their resistance was all about, and 
there will be a great turning against the 
demagogs who led them up the blind alley. 
As the southern wealth piles higher and 
higher, the political era will be called the 
year of the great turning. 

But for the Negro it will be something 
else. The first reaction will be one of dis- 
appointment, because entry into the open 
society as political and economic equals will 
not automatically bring success or victory. 
Actually nothing much will happen at the 
beginning to balance off the long years of 
struggle for civil rights. And this may come 
as a shock to many Negroes who had looked 
forward to this event with such high hopes. 
The law will be through with you: the law 
concerns itself only with a public right. 
No Federal judge will listen to a writ which is 
intended to change the hearts of men, This 
is not within the court’s jurisdiction. And 
the hearts of men will not change the day 
after the Negro can vote, and use all public 
facilities, and participate in the employ- 
ment market on a fair and equal basis. 

Discrimination, bigotry, and prejudice will 
not end in your lifetime nor in the lifetime 
of your children. The Supreme Court of the 
United States did not attempt to legislate 
against prejudice. What the Supreme Court 
legislated against was the violation of the 
civil rights of American citizens, the right 
to participate freely in the public facilities 
of our society. This is guaranteed by Anglo- 
Saxon law. No man may be deprived of his 
personal prejudices, but no man has the 
right to translate his personal prejudices into 
law. 

There are places where I cannot go because 
I am a Jew. There are thousands of such 
places in our country, some of them impor- 
tant places at the civic level such as the city 
luncheon club in every city, the many sum- 
mer resorts, hotels, and country clubs. In 
our socially-oriented society where most of 
the business deals are discussed across the 
luncheon table, this is not very pleasant; in 
fact at many levels of our culture it involves 
the denial of free competition precisely be- 
cause we are a socially oriented society. Yet 
because my exclusion is not a matter of State 
or city ordinance or statute, it has not pre- 
vented me or any Jew in America from 
achieving whatever his character, ambition, 
and talent will permit him to achieve. But 
if this exclusion were sanctioned by statute 
it would be an entirely different situation, a 
situation of degradation and dehumaniza- 
tion. 

Again I will refer to the admonition of the 
poet Heine that we must be twice as good to 
get half as much, but for the Negro the odds 
are much higher. When the ghetto walls 
broke down and the Jewish people realized 
that the emancipation itself did not solve the 
problem of prejudice and discrimination, A 
great anguish followed, which resulted in 
mass conversions into the religions of the 
majority. Indeed, at least one third of the 
Jewish population of Berlin made this escape, 
an escape which is obviously impossible for 
the Negro, impossible even for those victims 
of self-hatred who would seek such escape. 

Therefore, I believe you must be five times 
as good to get one-half as much, and the 
only chance you have to reduce the odds is 
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education. The Jews understood this before 
it was too late. The Negroes of America to- 
day must become as ubiquitous in the col- 
leges and universities of America as the Jews 
tried to be in Europe and in America dur- 
ing the past 100 years. The Jewish immi- 
grant understood this by instinct. He got 
off the boat and he looked different, his 
religion was different, and if he did finally 
learn to speak the language he spoke with 
an accent all his life. He knew that if he 
remained as he was he would be forever 
alien, but that if he had a stethoscope in his 
ear he could make the hurdle into the open 
society of America, and actually do it within 
his own lifetime. His patients would then 
say, “My doctor has such a cute accent.” 

May I say to you that there exists in our 
country today almost a total segregation of 
Jew and Gentile at the social level. I have 
called this the 5 o’clock shadow. After the 
last transaction is closed, the typewriters 
covered, the blinds drawn, the folks go their 
separate ways—except among those people 
who are self-sustaining by career, at which 
level there is complete communication. And 
so do not ever resent any of your people who 
have this complete communication. It 
means they have achieved excellence in the 
arts, sciences, sports, and entertainment. 

And so you have this added burden of 
education in addition to all your other 
burdens which will come with the responsi- 
bilities of first-class citizenship. The se- 
curity of the closely knit society will be no 
more. Hoffer has said correctly that the 
homogeneous society of the ghetto was a 
fortress as much as it was a prison. Buta 
fortress of intellectual stagnation because 
of the absence of this lifegiving interchange 
of ideas and locomotion. It will take hard 
work to make your way on your own. The 
white man will no longer bail out his favorite 
Negro; you will take potluck in America 
and this is good. And it is eminently worth- 
while because freedom is worth every 
sacrifice, 

In our American society self-esteem comes 
with the acquisition of wealth; but you must 
remember that economic equality for the 
Negro race, and particularly in the South is 
still a long way off; so bear in mind that 
self-esteem and individual worth, come also 
through education. In fact at this moment 
in your history there remains only one 
course of action—there must be nothing 
short of a stampede of the Negroes of the 
South into the classroom of America. There 
is no other way. Only through education 
will you understand that the Judaic-Chris- 
tian prophecy and literature speak of the 
equality of mankind: 

“Are ye not as children of the Ethiopians 
unto me, O children of Israel? saith the 
Lord. Have I not brought up Israel out of 
the land of Egypt? And the Philistines 
from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir?” 

And the echo from the words of a great 
Anglo-Saxon poet who saw the dream before 
it became reality: 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
Iam the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


KAMEHAMEHA THE FIRST 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today in 
Hawaii the statue of a famous Hawaiian 
warrior king will be laden with garlands 
of flower leis to commemorate his fear- 
less deeds and his great contributions 
to the welfare of the people of Hawaii. 

Kamehameha the First, who died in 
1819, conquered the Hawaiian Islands 
one by one and welded them into a king- 
dom that was to last nearly a century. 
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He was a man ahead of his time for when 
much of the world was under ruthless 
autocratic rule, Kamehameha I devel- 
oped a profound sense of justice and a 
sense of kindness which touched even 
the lowest of his people. 

Ever faithful to his gods, this great 
ruler was not above carrying stone to 
help build temples. He knew well the 
value of agriculture and became what 
was perhaps the islands’ first conserva- 
tionist when he issued an order protect- 
ing all young trees from wasteful cutting. 

Kamehameha recognized the value of 
friendly relations with other nations and 
was quick to use the skills and knowledge 
of men from other lands in the best in- 
terests of his people. 

Only recently President Kennedy an- 
nounced that the name of this great Ha- 
waiian monarch will be proudly emblaz- 
oned on the hull of one of our new Polaris 
submarines, now under construction. 

I hope that someday the State of Ha- 
waii will honor this great leader by se- 
lecting him as the first Hawaiian to be 
honored in the Statuary Hall of the U.S. 
Capitol. 

But today all Hawaii pays homage to 
Kamehameha the First—a fearless king 
who has left a proud heritage to the Ha- 
waiian people. 


THE FEDERAL INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
a remarkable book to my colleagues. I 
speak of The Federal Investigators,” by 
Miriam Ottenberg, a Washington Eve- 
ning Star reporter who received a Pulit- 
zer Prize in 1960 for her outstanding 
reporting. 

The book deals with the true, untold 
stories of the U.S, Federal agents who 
protect and defend our lives against the 
gangsters, spies and traitors who would 
corrupt, cripple or destroy America and 
its constitutional guarantees. 

May I call the particular attention of 
my colleagues to a chapter about the 
postal inspection service entitled Dol- 
lars for the Chinese Reds.” This chapter 
relates the story of Postal Inspector R. 
Frank Ogden, of Honolulu, and how he 
almost single-handedly exposed a Com- 
munist conspiracy funneling millions of 
dollars a month into Red China to buy 
American war materials in 1950. 

I am privileged to report that Mr. Og- 
den, whose Hawaiian nickname is “Kal- 
ani,” is a personal friend and a fellow 
member of the Kapahulu-Moiliili Lions 
Club. He is a retired postmaster and 
lives in Honolulu. 

Mr. Ogden is currently executive sec- 
retary of the John Howard Association 
of Hawaii, whose objective is to assist in 
the rehabilitation and job placement of 
former convicts. 

In these days when we are subjected 
on all sides to criticism of Federal spend- 
ing, it is refreshing to note how very 
much many of our faithful career em- 
ployees contribute to the national good 
and well-being, often with resultant great 
savings to the American taxpayer. 

R. Frank Ogden is indeed representa- 
tive of these career employees and one 
of whom we should all be very proud. 
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VICE PRESIDENT'S MEMORIAL DAY 
ADDRESS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, we 
were all inspired by the Vice President’s 
Memorial Day address at Gettysburg. 
His words were a clarion call that the 
time is late, that we must move im- 
mediately to erase bigotry and discrimi- 
nation from the face of this Nation. 

The Vice President’s words were re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm nearly 
everywhere. The Laconia, N.H., Evening 
Citizen, my hometown newspaper said: 

The Vice President’s solemn words de- 
manding the immediate end of racial dis- 
crimination will have a place in perpetuity 
in this country’s treasure house of outstand- 
ing speeches, sermons, and documentary 
milestones. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point editorials on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s speech from the Laconia Evening 
Citizen and the Boston Globe. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Laconia (N.H.) Evening Citizen] 
VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S ADDRESS 


President Lincoln's Gettysburg address 
will be linked henceforth in historical sig- 
nificance with the message pronounced by 
Vice President JoHNSON yesterday on the 
same hallowed ground. 

With bigotry, brutality and bloodshed 
reaching ominous proportions this Nation 
is confronted with a civil rights test more 
terrible than anything encountered since 
slavery was abolished. 

The Vice President's solemn words demand- 
ing the immediate ending of racial discrim- 
ination will have a place in perpetuity in 
this country’s treasure house of outstanding 
speeches, sermons, and documentary mile- 
stones. Under the circumstances it was in- 
evitable that Memorial Day addresses in 
hundreds of communities would deal with 
the theme that the color line must disap- 
pear. The impact of such an onslaught of 
oratory should serve to hasten the coming 
of the day when segregation will be nothing 
more than an unhappy memory. 

As Mayor Bownes so well indicated in his 
address Thursday noon in Veterans Square, 
it must be admitted that our democracy has 
failed if happenings such as have occurred 
at Birmingham are tolerated. 


[From the Boston Globe] 
A Happy Vice PRESIDENT 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON is no ordinary Vice 
President. He showed this at Gettysburg 
on Memorial Day when he urged racial co- 
operation because “in this hour, it is not 
our respective races which are at stake, it is 
our Nation.” 

Moreover, the Vice President is described 
as a happy one, content with his job, hold- 
ing several top administrative assignments 
and taking part regularly in executive de- 
partment policymaking. No Throttlebot- 
tom, he. 

In this he is perhaps more active than 
even his predecessor, Richard Nixon. Others 
before them have been less happy, for they 
merely presided over the Senate; Calvin 
Coolidge, under Harding, was no blithe 
spirit, nor did his own Vice President, 
Charles G. Dawes, really enjoy the job. 
Perhaps today the job has grown with the 
man. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
LIFE OF THE CITIZEN 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Federal Government reaches into the life 
of every citizen of the United States. It 
does it through the laws it passes and 
enforces and through the tax money it 
gathers and spends. It protects the peo- 
ple, pampers and coddles some and in- 
furiates others. Itis the biggest business 
in the world—the largest employer, buy- 
er, and seller in the country and it is 
growing bigger every day. 

If we are to keep America the land of 
opportunity, we must insist upon the 
greatest possible degree of individual lib- 
erty that is consistent with an organized 
society. 

The citizen, after all, will determine the 
course and the future of this Govern- 
ment and this Nation of ours. 

In the June issue of the Kansas Farm 
News there appears an excellent edito- 
rial, entitled “The U.S. Government,” 
written by Martin J. Byrne, president of 
the Kansas State Farmers Union. This 
is a thought-provoking editorial that I 
would call to the attention of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue U.S. GOVERNMENT 
(By Martin J. Byrne) 

We have exercised the well-established 
practice of criticizing the actions of our Fed- 
eral Government. We have always supported 
the right, and defended those who criticized 
those actions. Such activities, we believe, 
give direction and strengthen our Govern- 
ment. 

It is one thing to blast an action of Gov- 
ernment, but another thing to continually 
chip away at the concept and existence of 
the Federal Government itself. 

We are alarmed by the eroding type of 
attacks which are being stepped up in num- 
ber each week. 

Our Federal Government has been and is 
a strong institution, but much of its strength 
is derived from the confidence people have 
in that institution, not necessarily in the 
people or party who happen to be in charge. 

It appears to us this continuous anti- 
Government campaign is designed to weaken 
the confidence of the people in the institu- 
tion as a prelude to its destruction. 

There is evidence that debate about how 
far the Federal Government should cross over 
into the economic system has been aban- 
doned, leaving the impression that govern- 
ment is a filthy thing, that it is sinister, and 
any suggestion of the use of government is 
something foreign and dangerous. 

We have powerful lobbies for good causes 
and special interest causes to approach our 
Government for action, but we have no lobby 
to promote and defend government itself. 

True, an administration, political party, 
Cabinet officer or Member of Congress, can 
defend their positions, but the institution 
cannot fight back and has no organization 
dedicated to fighting back. 

We have watched closely a trend away from 
criticism of Supreme Court decisions and of 
the men on the bench, which is good, to 
criticism of the Court as an institution, 
which is an entirely different matter. 

It appears from here that some of the 
groups that have always opposed, which is 
the right, the crossing over of government 
into the economic field to level out a prob- 
lem, have become disenchanted with this 
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American approach and now use the hate- 
government-itself approach which, in our 
opinion, is Just as dangerous as subversion 
from within or without. 

Subversion of governments becomes easier 
as confidence, respect, and support decline. 
We can think of no situation worse than the 
strength of our Federal Government eroded 
to the point where it no longer can be the 
strong hand and final decisionmaker in 
deadlocks between individuals, State and 
economic institutions. 

We need more and more citizens who are 
government program “cussers” and critics. 
We need more people expressing ideas on the 
way the institution should be run, and trans- 
lation of part of this interest into activity 
in one of the political parties which are the 
doorsways through which citizens become a 
moving and guiding part of government. 
We need less of the efforts to discredit the 
institution, and more citizenry criticism sug- 
gestions on government operations, more 
activity and participation in guiding the 
institution. 


DEATH OF DR. EDITH HAMILTON 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask rec- 
ognition to regretfully inform the Mem- 
bers of the Senate of the death of Dr. 
Edith Hamilton, a native of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and at the time of her death, a 
resident of Washington, D.C. 

It is improper, however, to classify Dr. 
Hamilton as to place of residence, as she 
was truly a citizen of the world. She 
was born in Dresden, Germany, received 
her early education in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and received higher education at Bryn 
Mawr College and advanced degrees at 
the universities of Leipzig and Munich. 

Dr. Hamilton was one of the Nation’s 
most distinguished scholars and was a 
foremost authority on Graeco-Roman 
civilization. Her books, “The Greek 
Way” and “The Roman Way,” have be- 
come classics in this area of study. 

Her last book, “The Echo of Greece,” 
was published in 1957, and in that same 
year, as tribute to her contribution to 
knowledge in this field, the Greek Gov- 
ernment made her an honorary citizen 
of Athens. Her prolific pen and fertile 
intellect have left the world with pene- 
trating and widely acclaimed interpreta- 
tion of Greek literature, philosophy and 
art. 

In 1922, after 25 years of service to 
Bryn Mawr College as headmistress, Dr. 
Hamilton resigned, and her real career 
began. Her numerous books include, 
“The Prophets of Israel,” “Three Greek 
Plays,” “Mythology,” and “Witness to 
the Truth.” She also contributed an ar- 
ticle to the Saturday Evening Post’s “Ad- 
venture of the Mind” series. NBC tele- 
vision dedicated a show to her life and 
writings. 

Other members of Dr. Hamilton’s 
family have also made great contribu- 
tions to the academic world. Her sister 
and cousin, Norah and Jessie, respective- 
ly, were artists and their work appeared 
in prominent museums. Her sister, Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, was a pioneer in the 
field of industrial and occupational med- 
icine. She was the first woman to teach 
in the medical school at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Edith Hamilton died May 31 here 
in Washington in her 95th year. Her 
perseverance in the pursuit of scholar- 
ship and her additions to man’s knowl- 
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edge of early civilizations have left an 
indelible mark on our world. 

I ask the Members of the Senate to 
join with me in mourning the passing of 
this great lady. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate 
and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
523) to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to extend the child labor provisions 
thereof to certain children employed in 
agriculture, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand 
the agreement, the debate on the Tower 
amendment will begin, under a time lim- 
itation basis, at 2 o’clock, and will con- 
tinue for one-half hour, to be equally 
divided between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the amendment. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that at 
that time it is the intention of the lead- 
ership, in compliance with a promise 
made yesterday, to ask for the yeas and 
nays on the Tower amendment. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar beginning with Calendar 
No. 186, H.R. 2439; that the considera- 
tion of the bills be continued in sequence; 
and that at the appropriate places I may 
be empowered to insert explanations and 
portions of the reports on the bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA NA- 
TIONAL JAMBOREE, 1964 


The bill (H.R. 2439) to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment 
and provide certain services to the Boy 
Scouts of America for use in the 1964 
National Jamboree, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
Passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
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port (No. 206), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to lend military equipment and to 
provide services to the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica in support of the Sixth National Jam- 
boree to be held at Valley Forge State Park, 
Pa., in the summer of 1964. 


EXPLANATION 


It has become traditional for the Govern- 
ment to assist the Boy Scouts of America in 
connection with their national jamborees by 
lending equipment needed at the site of the 
encampment and by providing certain 
services, 

The Sixth National Jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America will be held at Valley 
Forge State Park, Pa., for a period of approx- 
imately 1 week in July-August 1964. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 Scouts and officials are 
scheduled to attend the jamboree. 

Equipment authorized to be loaned in- 
cludes tents, cots, blankets, commissary 
equipment, flags, refrigerators, and similar 
items. 

The services that may be provided are in 
the fields of communications, medicine, en- 
gineering, and logistics. 

Only the equipment and services that are 
available and whose issue would not jeop- 
ardize the national defense program could 
be furnished under the bill. 

The Boy Scouts of America would be re- 
quired to furnish a bond for the safe return 
of the property to be loaned. 

Under authority of the language “other 
equipment” and “other logistical services as 
may be necessary or useful,” the following 
types of support have been furnished on a 
nonreimbursable basis in the past: 

1. Specialized equipment for administra- 
tive support, and the operation of such 
equipment; 

2. Personnel for security, accounting, and 
organizational maintenance of the equip- 
ment loaned; 

3. Administrative support personnel such 
as supervisors, medical and dental techni- 
cians, military police and bandsmen; and 

4. Temporary duty and per diem costs of 
the foregoing support personnel as author- 
ized by law. 


REMOVAL OF PERCENTAGE LIMITA- 
TIONS ON RETIREMENT OF EN- 
LISTED MEN OF THE COAST 
GUARD 


The bill (S. 1194) to remove the per- 
centage limitations on retirement of en- 
listed men of the Coast Guard and for 
other purposes was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title 
14, United States Code, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Section 357(c) is amended by striking 
out the words “or any enlisted man so re- 
tired whose average marks in conduct during 
his service in the Coast Guard were not less 
than 97½ per centum of the maximum, or 
any enlisted man so retired who shall have 
been both so cited and shall have received 
such average marks,“. 

(2) Section 358 is repealed. 

(3) The analysis of chapter 11 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 

“358. Limitation of retirements.” 
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“Sec. 2. The amendment made by subsec- 
tion (1) of section 1 of this Act does not 
apply to any enlisted man who, on the effec- 
tive date of this Act, has completed four 
or more years of active service.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
204), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Subsection I(1) of the bill would amend 
section 357(c) of title 14, United States Code, 
by striking out the provision that any en- 
listed man whose average marks in conduct 
during his service in the Coast Guard were 
not less than 9744 percent, or any enlisted 
man who had been both cited for extraordi- 
nary heroism in line of duty and had re- 
ceived such average marks in conduct, would 
upon retirement be entitled to have his re- 
tired pay increased by an amount equal to 
10 percent of the active duty pay and perma- 
nent additions thereto of the grade or rating 
with which retired. However, those cited for 
heroism would continue to be eligible for the 
10-percent increase in retirement pay. 

Subsection I(2) would repeal section 358 
of title 14, which provides that the total 
number of enlisted men who may be retired 
in any one calendar year by reason of hay- 
ing completed 20 years of service shall not 
exceed the whole number nearest to 1 per- 
cent of the total enlisted force of the Coast 
Guard on the active list as of January 1 of 
such year, to be divided in such proportions 
between voluntary retirements and involun- 
tary retirements as may be determined by 
the Commandant. Section 358 further pro- 
vides that in case the number of enlisted 
men authorized to be retired annually by 
this section are not retired during a calen- 
dar year, the remainder of the authorized 
number may be retired during any subse- 
quent calendar year providing that the total 
retired in that year does not exceed 3 per- 
cent of the total enlisted force as of January 
1 of such calendar year. 

Subsection I(3) would amend the analysis 
of chapter 11 of title 14 by striking out the 
line: 


“368. Limitation of retirements.” 


Section 2 would provide that the amend- 
ment made by subsection (1) of section I 
would not apply to any enlisted man who, on 
the effective date of this act, would have 
completed 4 or more years of active service. 


REASONS FOR THE BILL 


Statutory provisions regarding retirement 
affecting enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
differ in two particulars—one favorable, the 
other unduly restrictive—from those apply- 
ing to enlisted men of the other uniformed 
services. On the favorable side is the pro- 
vision, in section 357(c) of title 14, United 
States Code, making enlisted men retiring 
after 20 years of active service eligible for an 
increase in retired pay amounting to 10 per- 
cent of the active duty pay of the grade or 
rating at which retired if they have main- 
tained a high standard of good conduct 
throughout their service. Unique to the 
Coast Guard this provision, according to a 
study made by the Comptroller General's 
Office, is applying to 92 percent of Coast 
Guard enlisted retirees, at an average over- 
all cost of approximately $12,600 per man. 

The unfavorable provision affecting only 
Coast Guard enlisted men limits voluntary 
retirements after completion of 20 years of 
service, in any 1 year, to 1 percent of the 
total enlisted force on the active list as of 
January 1 of such year. Any involuntary 
retirements during the year would reduce by 
so much the number of voluntary retire- 
ments permitted. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury, in his letter 
to the Senate asking introduction of the bill, 
and the Coast Guard Chief of Staff, in testi- 
mony before the subcommittee, urged en- 
actment of the bill— 

“Prom the standpoint of justice to the 
men who had been advised at the time of 
enlistment that they could retire after 20 
years of service, and whose plans for the 
future had been made on that basis; 

“From the standpoint of the Coast Guard, 
whose orderly recruitment and promotion 
routine is being impeded because of inability 
to grant retirement to all eligibles requesting 
it. Delayed retirement of leading petty off- 
cers, for instance, has an adverse effect on 
reenlistments of their subordinate associ- 
ates; and 

“From the standpoint of Government 
financial obligations. Removal of the re- 
tirement limitation would result in increased 
retired pay costs. The Secretary’s estimate 
was that the net additional costs through 
1970 would average $1,385,000 per year. Re- 
peal of the extra 10-percent good conduct 
retirement pay would effect no immediate 
savings, since it would not affect the rights 
of persons already retired or those who have 
at least 4 years of service. However, with a 
possible 500 to 600 enlisted men retiring 
annually following enactment, the estimated 
average saving of $12,600 per man would 
eventually bring substantial savings far sur- 
passing the net additional cost.” 

At the present time, according to Rear 
Adm. James A. Alger’s testimony, about 100 
men who have requested retirement cannot 
be accommodated. Because of the large 
number of men who enlisted during World 
War II, the number of retirement requests 
can be expected to increase, he declared, 
and he estimated that by 1968 the retire- 
ment age would be about 26 years, instead 
of 20, if present limitations are not removed, 
What would result in such a situation, he 
pointed out, is that men finishing their first 
and second enlistments would return to 
civilian life or transfer to one of the other 
services where prospects for advancement 
were better. Thus the Coast Guard could 
expect to lose many good men with from 8 
to 16 years of service, which would be most 
damaging to efficiency and morale. 

No opposition to enactment was received 
from any source. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE COAST 
GUARD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 79) to require authorization 
for certain appropriations for the Coast 
Guard and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with amendments on page 
1, line 3, after the word “after”, to strike 
out “December 31, 1963” and insert 
“after fiscal year 1964”; in line 8, after 
the word “enacted”, to strike out “after 
that date” and insert “after December 
31, 1963”; and on page 2, after line 14, to 
strike out: 

“(c) The Secretary shall report every six 
months to the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate and the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the administration of this 
section.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
tim 


e. 
The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Rrecorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No, 205), explaining the purpose of 
the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Basically, the bill, H.R. 79, would require 
an annual legislative authorization for major 
capital construction and procurement pro- 
grams of the Coast Guard. In this, it would 
bring the congressional procedures affecting 
the Coast Guard into harmony with those 
relating to the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
where annual procurement authorizations 
have been required for a number of years. 

Section 1 of the bill, as reported with 
amendments, would provide that, after ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1964 are com- 
pleted, funds may not be appropriated to or 
for the use of the Coast Guard for the con- 
struction of shore or offshore establishments, 
or for the procurement of vessels or aircraft, 
unless the appropriation of such funds has 
been authorized by legislation enacted after 
December 31, 1963. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend chapter 
17 of title 14 of the code by adding a new 
section to provide that the Secretary may 
use any funds appropriated to or for the use 
of the Coast Guard for other construction 
purposes (a) to restore, repair, or replace 
facilities that have been damaged or de- 
stroyed, including acquisition of sites and 
(b) to acquire, construct, convert, extend, 
and install at Coast Guard installations and 
facilities needed permanent or temporary 
public works, including the preparation of 
sites and the furnishing of appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, but excluding the 
construction of family quarters, costing not 
more than $200,000 for any one project. 

The committee amendments (1) would 
make it clear that separate authorizing legis- 
lation would not be required for either regu- 
lar or supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 1964 and (2) would eliminate a semi- 
annual reporting requirement which the 
committee regards as unnecessary in view of 
the careful annual review contemplated in 
the legislation. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR THE BILL 

The increasing scope of Coast Guard func- 
tioning and responsibilities in many fields 
and areas, and the obsolete or outmoded con- 
dition of much of its facilities and equip- 
ment, would seem to call for a more lively 
interest in the Congress in the planning and 
programing of Coast Guard operations. By 
requiring the responsible legislative com- 
mittees of both Senate and House to review 
and discuss proposals relevant to such fu- 
ture activities, the bill, if enacted, would 
serve to require that the Congress have a 
fuller appreciation of the needs and objec- 
tives of the Coast Guard. 

Also, to insure a more adequate control of 
Coast Guard operations by the Congress, it 
appears necessary that present programing 
of funds to and for the use of the Coast 
Guard be more clearly delineated. As the 
report of the General Counsel of the Treas- 
ury made plain, existing provisions of title 14 
authorize appropriations for the procure- 
ment of vessels and aircraft and construc- 
tion of shore facilities. Nevertheless, as the 
report of the Comptroller General points out, 
the Coast Guard in the past has pursued a 
policy, when it deemed necessary, of financ- 
ing from operating expense funds, projects 
identical or similar to those financed from 
funds appropriated for acquisition, construc- 
tion, and improvements. In effect, the 
Comptroller General’s report states: 

“This practice affords an alternate or dual 
source of financing and a means of under- 
taking capital projects which have not been 
presented for review by the Bureau of the 
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Budget or the Congress. As such, it contra- 
dicts the logical purpose of the separate ap- 
propriations for acquisition, construction, 
and improvement. We believe the 
capital expenditures should not be made 
from operating expenses, except under emer- 
gency conditions.” 

While requiring the Coast Guard to obtain 
prior authorization for capital expenditures, 
the bill, in section 2, would permit use of 
funds appropriated for other construction 
purposes to be expended for repairs or res- 
toration of facilities damaged or destroyed, 
and for certain other purposes, provided that 
costs of any one project not exceed $200,000. 

The Treasury Department witness at the 
hearing, and the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, did not oppose enactment. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 777) to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, in order 
to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriations and to modify the personnel 
security procedures for contractor em- 
ployees was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


REPEAL OF INLAND WATERWAYS 
CORPORATION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1031) to repeal the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with amendments on page 1, line 3, 
after the word “That”, to strike out “the 
Inland Waterways Corporation Act (49 
U.S.C. 151-157) is” and insert “(1) the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to create the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for the purpose 
of carrying out the mandate and pur- 
pose of Congress as expressed in sec- 
tions 201 and 500 of the Transportation 
Act, and for other purposes’, approved 
June 3, 1924, as amended (49 U.S.C. 151- 
157), and (2) section 201 of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920 (49 U.S.C. 141), are”; 
on page 2, line 5, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “there are transferred to”; 
in line 6, after the word “Commerce”, to 
insert “shall have”; in line 7, after the 
word “immunities”, to insert “which 
were”; and in line 9, after the word 
„Act“, to insert “(except requirements 
relating to service in contracts for sale 
of facilities of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation which are deemed to be 
modified by section 1 hereof)”; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (1) the 
Act entitled “An Act to create the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for the purpose of 
carrying out the mandate and purpose of 
Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 
of the Transportation Act, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved June 8, 1924, as amended 
(49 U.S.C. 151-157), and (2) section 201 of 
the Transportation Act, 1920 (49 U.S.C. 141), 
are hereby repealed. 

Src. 2. (a) For liquidation of the affairs 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, and 
for this purpose only, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall have all functions, powers, duties, 
authority, rights and immunities which were 
vested in, or available or applicable to the 
Corporation on the day before the date of en- 
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actment of this Act (except requirements re- 
lating to service in contracts for sale of facil- 
ities of the Inland Waterways tion 
which are deemed to be modified by section 
1 hereof) which shall be performed, exercised, 
and administered by the Secretary of Com- 
merce in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if the same were performed, ex- 
ercised, and administered by the Corporation. 
The Secretary of Commerce shall assume and 
be subject in his official capacity to all rights 
and benefits, all liabilities and commitments, 
whether arising out of contract or otherwise, 
of the Corporation, but he shall pay into the 
Treasury, as miscellaneous receipts, all future 
receipts and all remaining funds of the 
Corporation transferred to, or received by, 
him. To assist in his liquidation of the 
Corporation, the books of account, records, 
documents, assets, and liabilities of every 
kind and nature, including but not limited 
to, all funds, notes (and accrued interest 
thereon), mortgages, deeds of trust, con- 
tracts, commitments, claims, and causes of 
action of Inland Waterways Corporation are 
transferred to the Secretary of Commerce for 
liquidation or assignment. 

(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against Inland 
Waterways Corporation before the date of 
enactment of this Act shall abate by reason 
of this Act; but the court may, on motion or 
supplemental petition filed at any time with- 
in twelve months after such dissolution and 
showing a necessity for the survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain 
a settlement of the questions involved, allow 
the same to be maintained by or against the 
United States in such court. After the date 
of enactment of this Act, any suit, action, or 
other proceeding which, but for this Act, 
would be commenced by or against the Corpo- 
ration, shall be commenced by or against the 
United States in a Federal court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
255 207), explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Inland Waterways Corporation Act of 
June 3, 1924 (49 U.S.C. 151-157), was enacted 
in order to foster the development and use of 
domestic waterways through Government 
operation of transportation facilities thereon, 
That act provided for the continued existence 
of the Corporation under the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce until certain specific 
criteria, enunciated by the Congress in the 
act, were fulfilled. Inherent in the act was 
the desire for navigable channels, joint rail- 
water tariffs, and private enterprise engaged 
or ready to engage in common carrier services 
on the Mississippi and tributaries, except the 
Ohio River, and on the Warrior River. 

These criteria having been generally met, 
the Secretary of Commerce, pursuant to his 
authority under the act, sold the transporta- 
tion facilities and operating rights of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation to the Federal 
Waterways Corp. under contract of July 24, 
1953. The purchaser, whose name was later 
changed to the Federal Barge Lines, Inc., 
was required to pay $9 million in install- 
ments on or before June 30, 1964, This re- 
quirement has been modified by an amend- 
ment to the original contract allowing the 
payments to be extended to June 30, 1969. 
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In accordance with the terms of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation Act, the sales 
contract to Federal Barge Lines required the 
vendee to provide common carrier services 
similar to those rendered by the corporation. 
Of particular significance is the requirement 
that Federal Barge Lines provide a minimum 
number of trips per annum between and 
among the various ports of these rivers, and 
provide a minimum quantity of less-than- 
bargeload shipments per annum. In order 
to secure performance of these services the 
contract of sale provides that certain penal- 
ties would be levied against the vendee, un- 
less excused, for each trip short of the mini- 
mum stated in the contract which was 
omitted or for which service was not made 
available and for the transportation of less 
than the required minimum of less-than- 
bargeload cargo. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


S. 1031, as reported with amendments, 
would relieve the Federal Barge Lines from 
the service requirements of the contract of 
sale, which, it is claimed, are the cause 
of unprofitable operations by this company. 
This bill would place the Federal Barge 
Lines in the same position as to service 
requirements as other competing bargelines. 

S. 1031 was introduced at the request of 
the Federal Barge Lines, Inc., which claims 
that the terms of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation Act and of the contract of 
sale of July 24, 1953, were obsolete, not 
required under present conditions, and 
burdensome upon the bargeline. In a 1-day 
hearing on March 7, 1963, the Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce heard a witness represent- 
ing the Federal Barge Lines, Inc., and also 
a witness from the Department of Com- 
merce, both of whom urged passage of this 
bill. The Subcommittee on Surface Trans- 
portation unanimously approved S. 1031 in 
an executive meeting on May 2, 1963. 

The bill is similar to H.R. 10542 which 
passed the House of Representatives during 
the 87th Congress, but too late in the ses- 
sion for final action to be taken by the 
Senate. It should be noted that there 
was no opposition to this bill either from 
Government agencies or from. competing 
carriers or shippers. The Department of 
Commerce did, however, suggest changes 
in the wording of the bill, in the interest 
of clarification, and these changes have 
been effected by the amendment noted 
below. Further, your committee agrees 
with the view expressed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its report that 
enactment of S. 1031 is not intended to af- 
fect the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to require the Federal 
Barge Lines to comply with the tariff filing 
provisions of part III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act effectuating changes in service. 

Your committee believes that enactment 
of S. 1031 will not in any way decrease nec- 
essary service, but will place the Federal 
Barge Lines in a better competitive position 
while protecting the interests of the Federal 
Government in both the continuation of 
common carrier barge service and in achiev- 
ing full payment under the terms of the 
contract of sale. 


AMENDMENT 

The amendments to this bill are all of a 
technical and clarifying nature. Generally, 
they were requested by Government agen- 
cies reporting on this bill and were found 
to be acceptable to the Federal Barge Lines, 
Inc. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 


The comments of the General Accounting 
Office, the Department of Commerce, and 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission are set 
forth below: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 4, 1963. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: Your letter dated 
March 8, 1963, requests our comments on 
S. 1031. 

The bill would repeal the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act (49 U.S.C. 151-157). 
The Corporation was created pursuant to 
this act in 1924 to continue the operations 
of the inland waterways transportstion and 
terminal facilities then operated by the U.S. 
Army on the Mississippi and tributaries, ex- 
cept the Ohio River, and on the Warrior 
River. This act declared it to be the policy 
of the Congress to continue the transpor- 
tation services until such things as (1) navi- 
gable channels, (2) terminal facilities, (3) 
joint rail-water tariffs are provided, and (4) 
private enterprise is engaged or ready to 
engage in common carrier services on these 
rivers. 

Another provision of this law appearing 
in section 153(d), title 49, United States 
Code, ts the sale of the transporta- 
tion facilities belonging to the Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation when the Secretary of 
Commerce finds that navigable channels and 
adequate terminals are available and joint 
tariffs have been published. This subsection 
further provides that the purchaser shall give 
satisfactory assurance and agree as part of 
the consideration of such sale that the fa- 
cilities so sold will be continued in the com- 
mon carrier service in a manner substantial- 
ly similar to the service rendered by the 
Corporation and give ample security by bond 
or otherwise to insure the faithful perform- 
ance of such agreement. 

Pursuant to this authority the Secretary 
of Commerce under contract dated July 24, 
1953, sold the transportation facilities and 
operating rights to the Federal Waterways 
Corporation in the amount of $9 million. The 
name of the Federal Waterways Corporation 
was later changed to the Federal Barge Lines, 
Inc. Under the contract the purchaser was 
required to pay the $9 million in installments 
on or before June 30, 1964. This requirement 
has been modified by a contract amendment 
to require full payment by June 30, 1969. 
Protection to the Government is afforded 
through the execution of mortgages on the 
physical assets transferred as security for 
the performance of the contract and by other 
protective provisions in the contract. 

In order to implement the provisions in 
the law, 49 U.S.C. 153(d), requiring the pur- 
chaser to continue the common carrier serv- 
ices in a manner substantially similar to that 
rendered by the Corporation, the contract 
defines “common carrier service in a manner 
substantially similar to the service now ren- 
dered by the Corporation” as being generally 
that service furnished by the Corporation 
and in particular the making of a minimum 
number of trips per year between the various 
ports involved and for the transportation 
annually of certain minimum tonnage of 
less-than-bargeload cargo. 

To secure the performance of this trans- 
portation service the contract provides, un- 
less excused, certain penalties, denominated 
as liquidated damages, for each trip short of 
the minimum stated in the contract which 
was omitted or for which service was not 
made available during the year and for the 
transportation of less than the minimum 
tonnage of less-than-bargeload cargo. The 
obligation to render common carrier service 
substantially similar to that rendered by the 
Corporation is mandatory until July 1, 1973, 
after which the consent of the Secretary of 
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Commerce must be obtained before the dis- 
continuance or modification of common car- 
rier service may be effected. 

Another provision of the contract would 
automatically modify the terms of the con- 
tract in accordance with any change later 
enacted in the law, 49 U.S.C. 153(d), with re- 
spect to the obligation for the purchaser to 
continue its common carrier service in a 
manner substantially similar to the service 
rendered by the Corporation. 

We understand that the bill was intro- 
duced on behalf of the Federal Barge Lines, 
Inc., to permit the modification of the con- 
tract as to the common carrier service re- 
quirements which are reported to be the 
cause of unprofitable operations by the 
bargelines company. It is the position of 
the Department of Commerce that so long 
as the provisions in title 49, United States 
Code, section 153 (d), remain in effect modi- 
fication of the service obligation in the con- 
tract is not possible. 

Whether the relief sought to be obtained 
by the enactment of the bill, which would 
repeal the Inland Waterways Corporation 
Act and thus relieve the present common 
carrier service requirements under the con- 
tract of sale with the Federa) Barge Lines, 
Inc., is desirable constitutes a question of 
policy for determination by the Congress. 
Consequently, we make no recommendation 
concerning the merits of the measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller General 
of the United States. 
GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1963. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply 
to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with respect to S. 1031, 
a bill to repeal the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration Act. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation, a Fed- 
eral corporation in the Department of Com- 
merce, pursuant to the statutory language 
(49 U.S.C. 151-157) which would be repealed 
by the enactment of S. 1031, operated until 
1953 the Federal Barge Lines, a comprehen- 
sive barge common carrier service on the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, around the 
gulf, and up the Warrior River in Alabama 
since this responsibility was assigned to the 
Secretary of Commerce by Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1939. This service, in accord- 
ance with the direction of the statute, was 
developmental in nature, and was inaugu- 
rated in an unincorporated form by the De- 
partment of War during World War I in an 
effort to augment other transportation facili- 
ties of the Nation in the prosecution of the 
war. 

Section 151 through 153 of title 49 of the 
United States Code, with their emphasis on 
common carrier service and the establish- 
ment of terminal facilities, make clear the 
developmental aspects of this operation. 
Section 153 authorized the Secretary of Com- 
merce, upon the finding that described stages 
in the development of river transportation 
were achieved, to dispose of the facilities by 
lease or sale to private persons. These condi- 
tions having been accomplished, the facili- 
ties were sold in accordance with the statute 
on the 24th day of July 1953. 

Your attention is invited to the provisions 
of section 153(d) containing the specific re- 
quirement that the purchaser of the facilities 
was to give satisfactory assurance and agree, 
as part of the consideration for such sale or 
lease, that the facilities so sold or leased 
would be continued in the common carrier 
service in a manner substantially similar to 
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the service rendered by the Corporation, to- 
gether with ample security by bond or other- 
wise to insure faithful performance of such 
an agreement. To carry out this provision, 
the contract of sale provided standards of 
performance with penalties in the event of 
nonperformance. These standards were de- 
fined in terms of actual operations by the 
Federal Barge Lines during a representa- 
tive period preceding the sale in 1953. There 
was general agreement that providing a bond 
as an assurance was not feasible because of 
the unique and unpredictable nature of the 
undertaking. Penalty provisions amounting 
in extreme cases to default and return of the 
facilities were made a part of the contract 
of sale to assure performance. This tech- 
nique was deemed acceptable in light of the 
alternative “by bond or otherwise” provided 
by the statute. 

In defining the service standards required 
by the contract to be performed by the pur- 
chaser, minimum numbers of trips to be 
made within all segments of the area served 
by the system were specifically detailed. 
These were: 

(a) From the port of New Orleans, La., to 
the port of St. Louis, Mo., and return (desig- 
nated as the Lower District), 125 trips per 
annum in each direction. 

(b) From the port of St. Louis, Mo., to the 
ports of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
including Stillwater, Minn., on the St. Croix 
River and Port Cargill and Black Dog, Minn., 
on the Minnesota River, and return (desig- 
nated as the Upper District), 40 trips per 
annum in each direction. 

(c) From the port of St. Louis, Mo., to the 
port of Chicago, Ill., and return (designated 
as the Illinois District), 75 trips per annum 
in each direction. 

(d) From the port of St. Louis, Mo., to 
the port of Omaha, Nebr., and return (desig- 
nated as the Missouri District), 16 trips per 
annum in each direction. 

(e) From the port of New Orleans, La., to 
Port Birmingham, Ala., and return (desig- 
nated as the Warrior River Division), 18 trips 
per annum in each direction. 

(f) From Port Birmingham, Ala., to the 
city of Ensley, Ala., and return (designated 
as the Railroad Division), such trips as may 
be necessary to transport cargoes in reason- 
able quantities delivered at or destined to 
Port Birmingham, Ala., and such online 
cargo in reasonable quantities as may be of- 
fered for transportation. 

(g) In the event transportation to Sioux 
City, Iowa, becomes practical and feasible, 
the purchaser will extend service to this area 
to provide such services as are justified in the 
light of demand therefor and cargo available. 

The definition of service performed prior to 
the sale by Federal Barge and imposed by the 
contract on the purchaser also included “ade- 
quate provision for the transportation of 
such less-than-bargeload and less-than-car- 
load shipments as can reasonably be antici- 
pated and the active solicitation of these 
shipments.” This service was further de- 
fined as “14 percent of the total tonnage per 
annum, or 375.000 tons per annum, whichever 
is less, shall be less-than-bargeload cargo.” 

In addition, the definition also included 
as a requirement of the contract, the main- 
tenance of joint tariffs with rail carriers and 
motor carriers and an alertness to make 
reasonable arrangements for interline traffic 
with other barge, rail, and truck lines. 

Provision is made in the contracts for 
excuse of the penalty provisions upon a show- 
ing by the purchaser, concurred in by the 
Secretary or his designee, that the penalties 
should not be enforced because the defi- 
ciencies arose from reasons beyond the con- 
trol of the purchaser; viz, major changes in 
methods of transportation, or lack of busi- 
ness on the showing of action to obtain such 
business. 
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There have been instances of deficiencies. 
the first 6 months of operation under 
the contract in 1953, certain required calls at 
Port Cargil, Blackdog, Stillwater, and Omaha 
were not made and the failure to do so was 
excused because, despite active solicitation, 
no cargo was available or conditions on the 
river prevented the calls. In fiscal 1954 five 
trips on the upper Mississippi district were 
missed and excused because certain coal and 
grain traffic did not materialize; a minor 
shortage during the same period of less-than- 
bargeload carriage caused by previous 
shippers of less-than-bargeload expanding to 
bargeload lots was excused. In calendar 1960, 
two trips on the upper district were excused 
because of navigational delays and decline in 
business. Other performance of services has 
been good. For example, in the 1961 annual 
report of the purchaser to the Secretary of 
Commerce, 885 through tows were reported 
for all districts in comparison with the re- 
quired minimum of 584. When intermediate 
tows were added, the total figure was 1,232 
tows with no deficiencies in any district. 
There has been no imposition of penalties 
under the contract (1953 to date) because 
the purchaser has shown the deviations to 
be excusable under the provisions of the con- 
tract and the Secretary or his designee has 
concurred in these showings. 

It has been the position of the purchaser 
in recent years that the required conditions 
of this contract of sale relating to service no 
longer refiect changed conditions prevalent 
along the inland waterways served by the 
corporation. With respect to the two major 
requirements described above, it is contended 
that the increased size of tows made possible 
by the more powerful propulsion vessels de- 
veloped by the purchaser makes the trip re- 
quirements out of date. With respect to the 
less-than-bargeload carriage, a service which 
was costly and not self-supporting, the pur- 
chaser undertook immediately to increase 
this aspect of the business with the hope of 
bringing up the volume to the point where 
it would be profitable or at least self-sup- 
porting. Solicitors were hired to bring in 
this business. This operation was not suc- 
cessful, not, we are convinced, because of a 
lack of effort or expenditure on the part of 
the purchaser but rather because the busi- 
ness was simply not there. The less-than- 
bargeload carriage business has dropped off. 
The purchaser has, wisely, persuaded most of 
such shippers who still use the service to in- 
crease their use of the lines to the point of 
shipping in bargeload lots, which is bene- 
ficial to the shipper and the carrier. 

Concern on the part of the purchaser, based 
on these changing circumstances and its re- 
sponsibility to continue services which these 
changes have outmoded, have caused the 
purchaser to consider carefully its liabilities 
under the contract. That contract, as de- 
scribed above, provides that changes in cir- 
cumstances, on which the required perform- 
ances set out in the contract are based, will 
provide an excuse from such performance, 
but it is perfectly clear that the burden of 
justifying such nonperformance to the sat- 
isfaction of the Secretary of Commerce rests 
on the purchaser, For these reasons, the 
purchaser has asked the Secretary to consider 
amending the contract to reflect the changed 
circumstances in the areas served. 

In view of the precise direction of the 
Congress regarding service in the statute 
considered above, the authority to amend 
the contract in this respect is questionable 
at best. The purchaser is directed to pro- 
vide services similar to those provided by 
Government operation, and the Government 
operation prior to the sale can be the only 
basis for such standards of performance. 

The contract provides that, if the Congress 
should, through legislation, grant relief with 
respect to the present requirement of law 
that the purchaser shall continue its com- 
mon carrier service in a manner substantially 
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similar to the service rendered while under 
Government ownership, the contract shall 
be deemed as modified to reflect such change. 
It is apparently the intention of the pur- 
chaser to effect the modification of the 
contract in this manner. 

We concur in the appropriateness of seek- 
ing such a determination by the Congress. 
So long as the view of the Congress is that 
which is expressed in the present statutes, 
the requirements of the contract reflecting 
this view must, in our opinion, remain un- 
changed. In the unlikely event that the 
purchaser defaults under the present con- 
tract of sale, the responsibility remains 
under existing law for the Secretary of Com- 
merce to step into the breach and continue 
the service as directed by the Congress. This 
possibility should also be taken into account 
by the Congress in its determination of the 
need for continuation of this service. 

The Federal Government in the develop- 
mental work of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration and its predecessor organizations 
and the Engineers of the Army, have accom- 
plished much in the establishment of barge 
service in this area. In 1924, Federal was the 
only common carrier on the Mississippi River 
system. In 1962, there were 18 such carriers. 
We are informed that by 1961 there were over 
300 companies operating over 800 towboats 
of 500 horsepower or more on the Mississippi 
River and gulf intercoastal waterways 
systems. 

The movement by barge of less-than- 
bargeload lots is becoming more costly be- 
cause of increased costs of handling. There 
is a recognized trend toward the mainte- 
nance of smaller inventories of goods such as 
merchandise and parts by users, with greater 
reliance on suppliers and distributors as a 
source of such goods on an expeditiously 
delivered basis. This type of service is gen- 
erally provided better by motor carrier and 
rail. It is our view, based on our knowl- 
edge of the development of barge transporta- 
tion in the area served by Federal, and of 
the development of competitive modes of 
transportation, that the service require- 
ments of the statute are no longer needed 
either to assure that sufficient barge lot 
transportation is available to those who want 
to use it or to assure that transportation of 
quantities in smaller sized lots is available. 

In the event of enactment of a bill for 
the purpose of S 1031, the present contract 
of sale would automatically be modified to 
a contract of sale without the present re- 
quirements of service measured by perform- 
ance by the Government as the operator 
prior to the sale. The contract would then 
be directed only to security for the payment 
of the balance of the purchase price, which 
at present is $4,375,000 remaining from the 
original sale price of $9 million. 

Payments on the unpaid balance are to 
be made at the rate of $625,000 per year 
through June 30, 1969. The facilities ac- 
quired at the sale in 1953 were valued on 
December 31, 1962, at $4,010,922 and sub- 
sequently acquired property is valued at 
$7,605,067. The originally acquired property 
is pledged as direct security for the payment 
of the contract debt and the purchaser's 
equity in subsequently acquired property 
is pledged for that purpose as well. Based on 
figures in the annual report for calendar 
1961, provided by the purchaser to the Sec- 
retary, it appears that as of December 1961 
approximately $6.7 million was available as 
security for payment of the purchase price. 
We see no reason for concern r the 
purchaser’s ability to meet its obligations 
promptly as has been done in the past. 

In the report by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission filed at the time of the sale, in 
accordance with the statute authorizing the 
sale (49 U.S.C, 153), there was included, as 
required, an evaluation of the properties 
sold, The commercial value of the water- 
line assets, taking into account the require- 
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ment that the facilities were to be con- 
tinued in the common carrier service as 
rendered by Federal, was set at zero, It 
seems reasonable to conclude that repeal 
of the required conditions of service would 
improve to some extent the ability of the 
purchaser to operate more freely and the 
strict security aspects of the contract, re- 
lating solely to the payment of the balance 
of the purchase price would be improved. 

The provisions to be repealed by S. 1031 
would do away with the Corporation which 
would carry out the more general directions 
of section 141 of title 49 of the United States 
Code. Consideration should also be given to 
the continued utility of this latter provi- 
sion in light of any decision here reached 
by this committee on the significance of 
changes in the area served. 

A bill for this same purpose was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the 87th Congress (H.R. 10542) and was 
passed by that House. As introduced, the 
bill was limited to section 1 of the present 
bill under consideration. Section 2 of the 
present bill is identical to the section 2 
which was added to the bill during consid- 
eration by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House in the last 
Congress. The purpose of this addition was 
to assure the continuance of the obligation 
of the purchaser to pay the balance of the 
purchase price and to enable the Secretary of 
Commerce, as liquidator of the Corporation, 
to carry out any obligations which may re- 
main from the period of Government opera- 
tion prior to the sale of the facilities. 

Further consideration of the language of 
section 2 gives rise to some concern. The 
contract provision described above is clearly 
intended to effect a modification of the con- 
tract in the event of a repeal by the Congress 
of the service requirements of section 153 
of title 49 of the United States Code. The 
first sentence of section 2(a) sets forth the 
liquidation duties of the Secretary of Com- 
merce as identical to the duties of the Cor- 
poration prior to the repeal that would be 
accomplished by enactment of the bill. This 
creates the ambiguity that one of the duties 
could be said to be the enforcement of the 
service requirements against the purchaser 
that were imposed by the provisions of sec- 
tion 153. We suggest that this ambiguity 
may be overcome by insertion of the follow- 
ing parenthetical language after the word 
“act” in section 2(a): “(except requirements 
relating to service in contracts for sale of 
facilities of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion which are deemed to be modified by 
sec. 1 hereof) .” 

In conclusion, you are advised that, subject 
to your consideration of the continued util- 
ity of section 141 of title 49, and the clarifi- 
cation of the savings clause, the Department 
of Commerce has no objection to the pro- 
posed legislation repealing sections 151 
through 157 of title 49 of the United States 
Code and the resulting amendment of the 
service requirements of the contract of sale 
covering the facilities of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there would be no objection to the trans- 
mission of this report from the standpoint 
of administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. GILES. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., March 28, 1963. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN MAGNUSON: Your letter of 
March 8, 1963, addressed to the Chairman 
of the Commission and requesting com- 
ments on a bill, S. 1031, introduced by you 
(by request), to repeal the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act, has been referred to 
our Committee on Legislation. After con- 
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sideration by that Committee, I am author- 
ized to submit the following comments in 
its behalf: 

S. 1031 would repeal the act of June 3, 
1924 (49 U.S.C. 151-157), under which the 
Inland Waterways Corporation was created 
to foster the development and use of domes- 
tic waterways through Government opera- 
tion of transportation facilities thereon, and 
would charge the Secretary of Commerce 
with the orderly liquidation of the affairs 
of the Corporation. In that act, the Con- 
gress provided, among other things, for the 
continued functioning of the Corporation 
until specified facilities and services were 
completed and made available to the public, 
and private persons engaged, or were ready 
and willing to engage, in common carrier 
service in the areas which it served. In 
addition, the Congress laid down certain 
conditions respecting the eventual sale of 
the Corporation's facilities, one which re- 
quired the vendee to provide “common- 
carrier service in a manner substantially 
similar to the service rendered by the cor- 
poration * * *.” 

Accordingly, when the Government with- 
drew from the barge business in 1953, the 
contract of sale required the purchaser, Fed- 
eral Barge Lines, Inc., to continue to pro- 
vide certain services. Included among these 
were the transportation of a specified mini- 
mum quantity of less-than-bargeload and 
less-than-carload shipments per year and 
the making annually, of a specified mini- 
mum number of trips between certain 
named points. The contract provided mat 
the purchaser could modify these require- 
ments after June 1, 1973, with the consent 
of the Secretary of Commerce who. under 
the statute, was authorized to govern and 
direct the Corporation in the exercise of its 
functions, Finally, it was further provided 
in the contract that: “Should Congress 
through legislation grant relief with respect 
to the present requirement of said law that 
the purchaser continue its common carrier 
service in a manner substantially similar to 
the service rendered by the Corporation, the 
contract shall be deemed as modified to re- 
flect such change.” The terms and condi- 
tions of the contract were approved by the 
Commission, as required by section 5(2) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, in Federal 
Barge Lines, Inc. Purchase, Etc., 285 I. C. O. 
439 (Dec. 3, 1953). 

It is our understanding that the purpose 
of the proposed repeal is to relieve the Fed- 
eral Barge Lines from the service require- 
ments of the contract of sale, which are 
considered by that carrier too obsolete and 
burdensome and which action, it believes, 
will place it in the same position as to 
service requirements as other competing 
bargelines. 

In our opinion the repeal of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act would be in the 
public interest, At present, the Commission 
has no authority to permit the Federal 
Barge Lines to make any changes in its 
services which would be contrary to the 
requirements of that act even though such 
changes may be desirable and otherwise law- 
ful under the applicable provisions of part 
III of the Interstate Commerce Act. It 
should be pointed out in this connection, 
however, that since repeal of the Waterways 
Corporation Act would not change any of 
the statutes administered by this Commis- 
sion, it is our view that the Federal Barge 
Lines would still have to make appropriate 
changes in its published tariffs before it 
could discontinue any of the services now 
required by statute and the contract of sale 
and as reflected in the tariffs. Such changes 
would, of course, be subject to protest, 
suspension, and investigation. Nevertheless, 
in order to avoid any uncertainty as to the 
intended effect of the bill, if enacted, it is 
our further view that it be made clear in 
the committee’s report, that such enactment 
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is not intended to affect the authority of 
this Commission to require Federal Barge 
Lines to comply with the tariff filing pro- 
visions of part III in effectuating changes in 
service. 
We favor the enactment of S. 1031. 
Respectfully submitted. 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, 
LAURENCE K. WALRATH, 
Chairman. 
RUPERT L. MURPHY, 


RINGING OF BELLS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES ON JULY 4 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) 
favoring observance of July 4 of each 
year, by the ringing of bells throughout 
the United States, of the anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment on page 2, line 4, after 
the word “July”, to insert “or at such 
other time on that day as may be de- 
termined by local authority”; so as to 
make the concurrent resolution read: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress hereby (1) declares that the anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence should be observed each year 
by the ringing of bells throughout the United 
States at the hour of 2 o’clock, eastern day- 
light time, in the afternoon of the 4th day 
of July, or at such other time on that day 
as may be determined by local authority, and 
(2) calls upon civic and other community 
leaders to take appropriate steps to en- 
courage public participation in such ob- 
servance. 


The amendments were agreed to. The 
concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 208), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


The p of the amendment is to add 
flexibility to the resolution in order that 
communities may fix such other time if it 
would be more convenient for its celebration 
on that day. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the concurrent resolution, 
as amended, is to provide that the Congress 
declares that the anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence should 
be observed each year by the ringing of bells 
throughout the United States, at the hour 
of 2 o’clock on the Fourth of July, and 
calling upon civic and other community 
leaders to take appropriate steps and en- 
courage public participation in such observ- 
ance. 

STATEMENT 

On July 4, 1776, the Liberty Bell tolling 
in Philadelphia proclaimed the independence 
of the Thirteen Colonies from British rule. 
That infant Nation endured; indeed, in 187 
years it has become the leader in man’s good 
fight against tyranny and oppression. 

In earlier days, the anniversary of our 
birth of freedom was actively observed by 
young and old. While our Nation was grow- 
ing, while her people were new immigrants, 
they had fresh memories of tyranny. They 
were intensely aware that they had some- 
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thing to celebrate on the Fourth of July. 
It was an occasion to remember and observe. 

Lately, unfortunately, this same spirit 
seems lacking. True, a national holiday is 
proclaimed; true, speeches are made; but the 
Fourth of July is not the same. 

With this resolution, July 4, 1963, will in- 
augurate a great new national observance of 
American independence. Bells will peal 
across the land from churches, government 
buildings, and college campuses. 

The bells will ring at 2 p.m., or such other 
time as communities find most convenient, 
throughout the Nation to remind all citizens 
that this was the moment when the Liberty 
Bell tolled in Philadelphia 187 years ago, 
proclaiming to all who heard it that a new 
nation had been born. By the ringing of 
bells on the Fourth of July, our people are 
reminded by a great chorus of bells of the 
principle of freedom on which this Nation 
was founded, and perhaps they will rededi- 
cate themselves to preserving those princi- 
ples not only here at home but also through- 
out the world. 

In the ringing of the bells across the land, 
we will have every year on our Nation’s 
birthday a fitting reminder of the exalted 
words and heroic decision that founded 
America. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
resolution has a meritorious purpose, and, 
accordingly, recommends favorable consider- 
ation of Senate Concurrent Resolution 25, as 
amended. 


CONSTITUTION DAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider a 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 48) making the 
17th day of September in each year a 
legal holiday to be known as “Constitu- 
tion Day,” which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and insert: 


That the 17th day of September in each 
year shall hereafter be known as “Consti- 
tution Day”, and the President is hereby re- 
quested to issue annually a proclamation 
calling upon the people of our Nation to dis- 
play the flag of the United States on Sep- 
tember 17th in each year at their homes and 
other suitable places, and urging the citizens 
of the United States to renew and reaffirm 
their dedication on September 17th in each 
year to the principles embodied in the 
Constitution. 

Sec. 2. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as changing or attempting to change, any 
other designations of September 17th, or the 
time or mode of observances pursuant to the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
designating September 17 of each year as 
‘Citizenship Day’”, approved February 29, 
1952 (66 Stat. 9), or the joint resolution en- 
titled “Joint resolution authorizing the 
President of the United States to designate 
the period beginning September 17 and end- 
ing September 23 of each year as Constitu- 
tion Week”, approved August 2, 1956 (70 
Stat. 932). 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Joint resolution providing that the 17th 
day of September in each year shall be 
known as ‘Constitution Day’, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 209), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the joint resolution, as 
amended, is to designate the 17th day of 
September in each year as “Constitution 
Day,” and requesting the President of the 
United States to issue, annually, a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people to display the 
flag of the United States on that day in their 
homes and other suitable places. 


STATEMENT 


On the 4th day of July, in the year 1776, 
the people of the Colonies, in the name of, 
and by the authority of, the people of the 
then British Colonies in America, declared, 
through their representatives in General 
Congress, the independence of the United 
States of America, and set forth the causes 
and reasons which impelled them to do so. 
Subsequent thereto, and after the War of 
Independence, the States desired and deter- 
mined to form a union, and by their repre- 
sentatives did meet in convention, and after 
long deliberations agreed upon and estab- 
lished a Constitution for the United States 
of America. That Constitution was signed 
on the 17th day of September 1787, and is 
the Constitution under which the United 
States of America has grown to the greatest 
Nation on the face of the earth. 

At the time the Constitution of the United 
States was signed, there were less than 4 
million people to be governed thereunder, 
and only 13 States. At the present time 
there are 50 States, and in excess of 186 mil- 
lion people who now live under the protec- 
tion of that great document. In the 175 
years of its being, there have been only 23 
amendments to the Constitution, 10 of which 
are expressed in the Bill of Rights. The Bill 
of Rights was adopted almost at the same 
time that the Nation came into being. Since 
that time, there have been actually only 13 
amendments to the Constitution. Under all 
these circumstances, it would appear that 
such a document of government would be 
long and involved, but such is not the case. 
The Constitution of the United States is 
exactly 89 sentences long, can be contained 
on 4 sheets of paper, and can be easily read 
by anyone in the space of about 15 minutes. 
The Constitution has seen a continent trans- 
formed from a wilderness to the greatest eco- 
nomic power in the world. It is just as 
elastic and as adaptable to the United States 
of America as we know it today as it was 
when it was first adopted, Many great men 
participated in the formation of that docu- 


ment, including, among others, George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, James 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton, Gunning 


Bedford, and Robert Morris. Two of these 
men were to become Presidents of the United 
States, 3 Cabinet officers, 15 became U.S. 
Senators, 8 more became Governors, 1 became 
Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
3 became Associate Justices. 

The 4th day of July, which we celebrate 
as Independence Day, was the beginning of 
this great country to be known as the United 
States of America, but it was not until 
September 17, 1787, that the real and lasting 
foundation, upon which this country has 
grown, was established. 

In this world of turmoil and with this con- 
stant struggle between freedom and com- 
munism, this great document, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, becomes more 
and more significant, not only to us in the 
United States, but to freedom-loving people 
everywhere. On the 175th anniversary of 
the Constitution, not only are we concerned 
with serious issues in the Far East, the Near 
East, the captive nations, and at the Berlin 
wall, but with the ominous threat to free 
people which has reached the very doorstep 
of the United States on Soviet Cuba, an is- 
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land only 90 miles off our coast. This is not 
only a threat to our people in the United 
States of America, it is in violation of one of 
our basic declarations of freedom, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, since it poses a threat by a for- 
eign nation to the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Monroe Doctrine was enunciated 
December 2, 1823, when President James 
Monroe stated to the Senate and to the 
House, as follows: 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety.” 

The Constitution of the United States of 
America was written with the blood of the 
brave men, women, and children who suf- 
fered and even died to make this great Na- 
tion free. There are others who sacrificed 
and bled and died to extend her from one 
ocean to the other; and in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln: 

“The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract, It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain—that this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

The committee is of the opinion that there 
is no date in history which exceeds Septem- 
ber 17, 1787, in its impact on the growth of 
this country from that date forward. It is 
a date which is not given its due recognition, 
and the committee believes that designating 
this day of each year as “Constitution Day,” 
and requesting the President to issue a proc- 
lamation calling upon the people to observe 
this day and urging our citizens to renew 
and reaffirm their dedication to the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Constitution will 
make all our peoples, not only here but 
abroad, aware of the significance of this date 
in relation to our country. Accordingly, the 
committee recommends favorable considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 48, as 
amended. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 603) relating to the ap- 
pointment of the Director and Associate 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


M. SGT. BENJAMIN A. CANINI 


The bill (S. 192) for the relief of 
M. Sgt. Benjamin A. Canini, U.S. Army, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 2732 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of the 
Army is authorized and directed to receive, 
consider, and act upon any claims of Master 
Sergeant Benjamin A. Canini, United States 
Army, of Tacoma, Washington, against the 
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United States, filed within one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, for compensa- 
tion for damages and expenses sustained by 
him arising out of the malfunction of the 
heating unit of his Government-assigned 
quarters at Evreaux-Fauville Air Force Base, 
France, on January 30, 1957, as if such claims 
had been filed in the time and manner pro- 
vided in such section, the said Benjamin A. 
Canini having submitted a timely oral claim 
but having failed to file a timely written 
claim as a result of erroneous advice by Gov- 
ernment agents. Nothing in this Act shall 
constitute an admission of liability on the 
part of the United States. 


LLOYD G. DOUGHERTY 


The bill (S. 200) for the relief of Lloyd 
G. Dougherty was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, was 
roa the third time, and passed, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (3) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Lloyd G. Dougherty may be issued a visa 
and admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
Act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act: And provided further, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


AMENDMENT OF PRIVATE LAW 
86-354 


The bill (S. 380) to amend the act of 
June 29, 1960 (Private Law 86-354), was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of June 29, 1960 (Private Law 86-354), 
be and is hereby amended by inserting in 
lieu of the words “the date of the enactment 
of this Act”, the following date: “October 
26, 1954”. 


SISTER LAURA SARANITI 


The bill (S. 545) for the relief of Sister 
Laura Saraniti was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Sister Laura Saraniti shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


LUISA G. VALDEZ 


The bill (S. 551) for the relief of Luisa 
G. Valdez was considered, ordered to be 
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engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Luisa G. Valdez shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


DR. MOHAMMED ADHAM 


The bill (S. 657) for the relief of Dr. 
Mohammed Adham was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
periods of time Doctor Mohammed Adham 
has resided in the United States since Sep- 
tember 16, 1954, shall be held and considered 
to meet the residence and physical presence 
requirements of section 316 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


MARIJA LOVSIN 


The bill (S. 909) for the relief of Mar- 
ija Lovsin was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Act of October 24, 1962 
(Public Law 87-885), Marija Lovsin shall be 
deemed to be within the purview of section 
1 of that Act. 


AMALIA SERESLY 


The bill (S. 965) for the relief of 
Amalia Seresly was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Amalia Seresly shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


YUKIO ISERI 


The bill (S. 966) for the relief of Yukio 
Iseri was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Yukio Iseri shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
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States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


MRS. JOYCE MARK BOUVIER 


The bill (S. 1014) for the relief of Mrs. 
Joyce Mark Bouvier was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Joyce Mark Bouvier, who lost United States 
citizenship under the provisions of section 
349 (a) (5) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, may be naturalized by taking prior 
to one year after the effective date of this 
Act, before any court referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) of section 310 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act or before any diplomatic 
or consular officer of the United States 
abroad, the oaths prescribed by section 337 
of the said Act. From and after naturaliza- 
tion under this Act, the said Mrs, Joyce 
Mark Bouvier shall have the same citizenship 
status as that which existed immediately 
prior to its loss. 


EDITH ANNIKKI McRAE 


The bill (S. 1015) for the relief of 
Edith Annikki McRae was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 
212(a) (3) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Edith Annikki McRae may be issued 
a visa and admitted to the United States 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that Act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
said Act: Provided further, That this exemp- 
tion shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice has knowledge prior to 
enactment of this Act. 


RAFAEL L FERNANDEZ 


The bill (S. 1407) for the relief of 
Rafael I. Fernandez was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Rafael 
I. Fernandez, who lost United States citizen- 
ship under the provisions of section 404(b) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, may be nat- 
uralized by taking prior to one year after 
the effective date of this Act, before any 
court referred to in subsection (a) of section 
310 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
or before any diplomatic or consular officer 
of the United States abroad, the oaths pre- 
scribed by section 337 of the said Act. From 
and after naturalization under this Act, the 
said Rafael I. Fernandez shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 
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BERNARD W. FLYNN, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 219) for the relief of Bernard W. 
Flynn, Jr., which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “of”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “$900” and insert 
“$797” ; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Bernard W. Flynn, Junior, of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, the sum of $797, in full satisfaction of 
his claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement of the expenses of travel and 
movement of dependents and household 
goods from Fort Worth, Texas, to Fort Bel- 
voir, Virginia, in September 1961, the said 
Bernard W. Flynn, Junior, having accepted 
employment with the Fort Belvoir Research 
and Development Laboratories, Virginia, in 
reliance upon the erroneous advice of agents 
of the United States that he would be re- 
imbursed for such expenses: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


DANUSIA RADOCHONSKEI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 312) for the relief of Danusia 
Radochonski, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 
That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Danusia Rado- 
chonski may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101 
(b) (1) C) of the said Act and a petition 
may be filed by Doctor and Mrs. Stephen P. 
Radochonski, citizens of the United States, 
in behalf of the said Danusia Radochonski 
pursuant to section 205(b) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act subject to all the 
conditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


YENG BURDICK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 409) for the relief of Yeng Bur- 
dick which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Yeng Burdick may 
be classified as an eligible orphan within the 
meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F), and a pe- 
tition may be filed in behalf of the said 
Yeng Burdick by Sergeant and Mrs, Roger 
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Burdick, citizens of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 205(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act subject to all the condi- 
tions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


MISAKO MORIYA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 697) for the relief of Misako 
Moriya, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, on page 2, at the be- 
ginning of line 5, to insert “sections 242 
and 243 of”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Misako Moriya, the flancee of 
George Snyder, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period 
of three months, if the administrative au- 
thorities find (1) that the said Misako 
Moriya is coming to the United States with 
a bona fide intention of being married to 
the said George Snyder and (2) that she is 
otherwise admissible under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons does 
not occur within three months after the 
entry of the said Misako Moriya, she shall 
be required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall occur 
within three months after the entry of the 
said Misako Moriya, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Misako Moriya as of the date of 
the payment by her of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


PETER HOPETON MAYLOR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 735) for the relief of Peter Hope- 
ton Maylor, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 6, after the 
word “States”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That the natural mother of 
the said Peter Hopeton Maylor shall not, 
by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 205 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Peter 
Hopeton Maylor shall be held and considered 
to be the alien child of Wilfred Shirly, a citi- 
zen of the United States: Provided, That the 
natural mother of the said Peter Hopeton 
Maylor shall not, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARKOS J. JANAVARAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 322) for the relief of Markos J. 
Janavaras, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “Act”, to strike out “Markos 
J. Janavaras” and insert “Mark John 
Janavaras”; and at the beginning of 
line 7, to strike out “Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this Act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available.”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the tion and Na- 
tionality Act, Mark John Janavaras shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mark John Jan- 
avaras.” 


LT. CLAUDE V. WELLS 


The bill (H.R. 1286) for the relief of 
Lt. Claude V. Wells was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


MELBORN KEAT 


The bill (H.R. 1561) for the relief of 
Melborn Keat was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


RONNIE E. HUNTER 


The bill (H.R. 3626) for the relief of 
Ronnie E. Hunter was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ROBERT O. NELSON AND HAROLD 
E. JOHNSON 


The bill (H.R. 4349) for the relief of 
Robert O. Nelson and Harold E. Johnson 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 684) to clarify certain pro- 
visions of part IV of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and to place transactions 
involving identification on acquisitions 
of control of freight forwarders under 
the provisions of section 5 of the act was 
announced as next in order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT FOR RELIEF 
OF ESTATE OF GREGORY J. KES- 
SENICH 


The bill (S. 1643) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Gregory J. Kessenich,” approved 
October 2, 1962 (76 Stat. 1368) was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act for the relief of the 
estate of Gregory J. Kessenich”, approved 
October 2, 1962 (76 Stat. 1968), is hereby 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion at the end thereof: 

“Src. 2. The estated of the said Gregory 
J. Kessenich is hereby relieved from all lia- 
bility for payment to the United States of 
the amount any income tax imposed under 
the laws of the United States on the sum 
referred to in the first section of this Act, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury or his dele- 
gate is authorized and directed to allow 
credit or refund to such estate of any 
amounts paid as income tax imposed on such 
sum.“ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. I 
express my appreciation to Senators for 
their courtesy and patience in connec- 
tion with these matters. 


DOMESTIC AID 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we have 
for many years been considering, and 
acting on foreign aid programs. I have 
supported many of them. They have 
contributed significantly to our security 
and prestige. But, I believe that it is 
time that we also considered and acted 
on a domestic aid program. 

We have not yet come to grips with the 
real causes of unemployment and de- 
pressed areas. We urgently need a pro- 
gram consisting of more than just stop- 
gap solutions, a broad program which 
attacks the causes as well as the effects. 

First. There should be tighter en- 
forcement of the buy American act as 
a means of spurring our industrial pro- 
duction and thereby decreasing unem- 
ployment. I have long advocated such 
action and am gratified over increasing 
signs of progress. Indeed, a recent ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post by Mr. 
Frank C. Porter, pointed out that not 
only is the White House now considering 
a new directive in this area, but that 
the Defense Department has already 
stiffened its buy American policy on a 
case-by-case basis. 

However, strengthening the buy 
American act is only one of many ways 
that we can and must attack this most 
serious of all of our problems—Ameri- 
cans without work, in too many cases 
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without hope. It is only one aspect of 
what could be a comprehensive domestic 
aid program. 

Second. We need stronger antidump- 
ing legislation and tighter enforcement 
of laws which deal with foreign cartels. 
The United States has recently been hit 
by a wave of dumping—the practice of 
unloading surplus merchandise at prices 
below those charged in the producer's 
own country. It has been happening in 
steel, copper, brass, cement, chemicals, 
manmade fibers, and other products. 

I have learned that steel producers in 
Japan and some European countries have 
secretly agreed to a cartel which would 
divide up the North American market. 
My information indicates that the car- 
tel has agreed that the Europeans would 
sell at fixed prices in the Eastern United 
States as far west as Chicago and the 
Gulf region, while the Japanese will sell 
at fixed prices to the Western United 
States. 

Even though since denied, I believe a 
continuing investigation of this is war- 
ranted. Such a development could in- 
fluence our whole foreign economic 
policy. It emphasizes the need for a 
domestic aid program, because the jobs 
of many Americans are involved. 

Even though we know that dumping 
practices and secret agreements exist, 
too often the Government's hands are 
tied from taking action under existing 
laws. Such laws need revision. 

American industry and American labor 
ask no special favors in meeting the un- 
deniably stiff challenge of foreign compe- 
tition. But they certainly have a right 
to protest clearly recognized fouls, and 
to have those protests heard. That is 
why I am a principal sponsor of legisla- 
tion to tighten the Anti-Dumping Act. 
This legislation would help eliminate 
some of the double standards whereby 
American companies are governed by 
laws which do not govern their foreign 
competitors. It would help reduce the 
unfair jungle warfare which puts so 
many of our companies out of business, 
and throws additional thousands of our 
workers onto the streets. 

In this same connection, I have also 
proposed legislation which would require 
the marking of metal containers made 
from imported steel to indicate the coun- 
try of origin. By enabling buyers to 
know when foreign steel is used, we 
would, I believe, promote the use of our 
own steel, and thereby increase our pro- 
duction needs and get some of our unem- 
ployed steelworkers back to work. 

Third. We need a positive policy on 
imports from behind the Iron Curtain, I 
have introduced a bill which would ban 
glass imports from Communist countries, 
not only because they give the Commu- 
nists dollar claims on our diminishing 
gold reserves, but because they throw still 
more Americans out of work. 

It is well known that Communist na- 
tions utilize economic policy for political 
purposes. They frequently dump goods 
in free nations for the sole purpose of 
damaging domestic industry. 

Iam for trade. Isupported the Presi- 
dent’s trade bill last year. But first and 
foremost I am for strengthening our own 
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industry and getting our people back to 
work. That is why I have been advo- 
cating and will continue to advocate 
domestic aid measures such as these. 

We need action, concerted job-creating 
action, action which will restore the lost 
birthright of so many Americans, They 
are the ones who have first claim on our 
help. Foreign economic and trade pol- 
icy is only one of the areas in which we 
can act. It is only part of the domestic 
aid picture. 

A fourth area requiring our attention 
is Government procurement practices. 
Ten percent of our gross national product 
is now purchased by the Government. 

I recently proposed a direct legislative 
attack on unemployment through a bill 
to amend the Area Redevelopment Act— 
S. 1274—which would give percentage 
advantages on Government contracts to 
companies in depressed areas. 

This legislation, cosponsored by my 
distinguished colleagues Mr. Byrp and 
Mr. Ranpoupx of West Virginia, and Mr. 
HARTKE of Indiana, would authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to set up classifica- 
tions which would depend on an area’s 
rate of unemployment, giving percentage 
advantages running from 2 to 12 percent. 

It would mean, for example, that when 
the Government wants to buy coal, a 
company in Scranton, Pa.—where over 
13 percent of the people are unem- 
ployed—would get a 10- or 12-percent 
advantage over a company in an area of 
relative prosperity. 

I believe it to be extremely important 
that we enact this legislation, and will 
have more to say on it at a future date. 

A fifth category requiring our urgent 
consideration includes measures such as 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act which I supported last year, 
which I believe should be broadened. 
Meanwhile, implementation of this act 
needs to be accelerated. 

We need to increase and modernize our 
vocational and technical training facil- 
ities, as part of the program. 

It is likewise essential to eliminate 
racial discrimination in employment. 

These problems are all of a piece in 
that they all relate directly to our per- 
sistently high unemployment. 

It is time we got down to business; 
time we stopped just deploring unem- 
ployment, and started doing much more 
about it on every front, time we gave 
serious and thoughtful consideration to 
a meaningful domestic aid program 
which will get our workers working, our 
country moving ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled White House 
May Strive Harder To Make ‘Buy Amer- 
ican’ a Reality,” written by Frank C. 
Porter, and published in the Washington 
Post of May 29, 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Warre House May Srrive Harper To MAKE 
“Buy AMERICAN” A REALITY 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

Despite the protests of free-trade advo- 
cates, the White House is considering tighter 
enforcement of the Buy American Act in a 
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new effort to cut the Nation's chronic deficit 
of international payments and stanch the 
flow of American gold overseas. 

The move is supported by some business- 
men forced to compete against low-priced 
imports and by some legislators, particularly 
those from depressed areas, Senator HUGH 
Scorr, Republican of Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, last week urged President Kennedy to 
issue an Executive order that would virtually 
end purchases by the Federal Government 
from foreign suppliers. 

Supporters of a more liberal trade policy, 
however, argue that the current buy Ameri- 
can policy is already too restrictive. They 
say it is giving the United States a pro- 
tectionist image abroad at the very time the 
United States is seeking a reduction in trade 
barriers through general agreement on 
tariffs and trade negotiations and entry of 
its goods into the European Common 
Market. 

ACT SIGNED IN 1933 


They further insist that the policy is 
penalizing the American taxpayer by adding 
to the cost of Government and even slowing 
some defense programs through the lack of 
inadequate domestic sources for supplies 
formerly bought overseas. 

The Buy American Act, passed by the 
lameduck 72d Congress and signed by 
President Hoover the day before he went out 
of office in 1933, requires that the Govern- 
ment purchase only domestic goods or mate- 
rials. It leaves the President some discre- 
tion, however, permitting exceptions when 
domestic purchases are deemed inconsistent 
with the public interest or the cost unrea- 
sonable. 

Enforcement of the act was liberalized 
under President Eisenhower, who in 1954 
issued an Executive order still in force. The 
order provides that foreign bids must be ac- 
cepted when the lowest domestic bid is at 
least 6 percent higher, or 12 percent higher 
if the American firm is in an area of labor 
surplus. 

SCOTT GIVES ARGUMENT 


The order also contains a loophole that 
permits a department head to award con- 
tracts to domestic firms no matter how low 
foreign bids may be if he believes it to be in 
the public interest. The Defense Depart- 
ment, which has been under strong admin- 
istration pressure to reduce its foreign buy- 
ing, has recently invoked that loophole to 
reduce drastically its purchases from over- 
sea supplies. 

Senator Scorr argued that the Eisenhower 
order is not geared to a period in which we 
must simultaneously cope with heavy in- 
volvement abroad and large-scale unemploy- 
ment and lagging industry at home. 

He urged Mr. Kennedy to rule that all 
purchases of $10,000 and less, and all pur- 
chases above the figure where the domestic 
cost over the foreign cost is 50 percent or 
less should be made from domestic sources. 
All cases where the domestic cost is more 
than 50 percent higher would be referred 
to the agency head for determination. 

William J. Barnhard, Washington attorney 
who represents importing groups, contends 
that the Defense Department “has been ille- 
gally following Senator Scorr’s proposal 
since July 1962.” 

A Department spokesman says it is acting 
legally, invoking the exemption provision 
of the Eisenhower order on a case-by-case 
basis. Its only purpose, the spokesman said, 
is to reduce the payments deficit. 

Barnhard claims that the Defense Depart- 
ment is paying 30 percent more for its steel, 
35 percent more for its aluminum and at 
least 70 percent more for drugs and chem- 
cials by ignoring import bids. 

But in answer to some searching and criti- 
cal questions from Senator Jacos K. Javits, 
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Republican, of New York, the Defense De- 
partment estimated that the stiffened buy 
American policy cost taxpayers an added $1.6 
million between last July and February while 
it saved Uncle Sam about $5.7 million in for- 
eign exchange. 

Aside from the dollars-and-cents argument, 
Barnhard says the buy American policy helps 
eliminate competition from Government pro- 
curement, tends to deny the Defense Estab- 
lishment some foreign items which are su- 
perior to domestic (he mentions aircraft 
ejection seats and some missile instrumenta- 
tion), and hurts our foreign trade posture, 

“Limiting competition from abroad will 
make it increasingly difficult for the Ken- 
nedy Round’ of trade negotiations to be 
achieved on, if achieved, meaningful,” says 
Barnhard. “We set a poor example for re- 
moval of nontariff barriers overseas when 
we adopt an unnecessary and unduly restric- 
tive buy American policy here.” 

Any new presidential buy American direc- 
tive is expected to be more restrictive than 
that issued by President Eisenhower inas- 
much as a liberalization of present policy 
could be carried out under the latter. 

No White House decision is expected until 
completion of a study still underway at the 
Budget Bureau. 


UNJUSTIFIED ATTACK ON 
SENATOR McCLELLAN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, an article 
entitled “Inside Report: The TFX 
Loser,” which bears the byline of Row- 
land Evans, Jr., and Robert D. Novak, 
has appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune and other newspapers in various 
areas of the country. 

To put it mildly, I was astounded to 
read this portion of the article: 


What is new today is a quiet rise of anti- 
McClellan sentiment within his own sub- 
committee, like the attitude of Senator Sam 
Ervin, of North Carolina, once McCLEeLLaAn’s 
faithful sidekick along the investigating 
trail. Though he surely would back his old 
friend in any showdown with McNamara, 
Envr no longer actively participates in sub- 
committee work, The little-known truth is 
that Ervin, a former judge with a well- 
deserved reputation for judicious behavior, 
has had a belly full of the injudicious tactics 
of the investigating staff. 

Moreover, the sound of McCLebian’s trem- 
ulous voice excoriating evil in Old Testament 
style no longer moves Senators—either in the 
subcommittee or in the Senate itself. 

„There's a lot of feeling that old Jomn’s 
just got too big for his britches,” says one 
Southern Democrat who is no special pleader 
for the Kennedy administration. Rough- 
ing up hoodlums and Communists is one 
thing, but going after somebody like Mc- 
Namara is another. It’s a little like what 
happened when McCarthy went after 
Eisenhower.” 

Despite all this, the Senate is not about to 
rebuke MCCLELLAN by requiring more orderly 
procedures for his subcommittee. McCLEeL- 
Lan is undergoing a more subtle form of 
punishment. 

He has lost the confidence of his peers, 


Mr. President, this article constitutes 
what I conceive to be a wholly unjustified 
attack upon the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN] for his activities as 
chairman of the Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, in 
connection with the investigation of the 
action of the Defense Department in 
awarding the TFX contract. 

This article grossly misrepresents my 
attitude toward Senator McCLELLAN and 
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the staff of the subcommittee. The writ- 
ers of the article attempt to justify the 
misrepresentation of my attitude toward 
Senator MCCLELLAN and the subcommit- 
tee staff by citing the irrelevant and in- 
significant fact that I have not actively 
participated in the subcommittee’s inves- 
tigation of the TFX matter. 

When I first read the article, I was in- 
clined to infer from the juxtaposition of 
the sentences dealing with my supposed 
attitude toward Senator MCCLELLAN and 
the subcommittee staff and the deroga- 
tory remark concerning Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, allegedly made by some un- 
named southern Democrat, that the 
writers of the article intended to imply 
or engender in the minds of the readers 
of the article that I was the one who 
made such derogatory remark. 

I thereupon made inquiry of the writ- 
ers as to this matter, and received from 
them a telegram reading as follows: 

Have received your telegram. The com- 
ment about Senator McOLELLAN attributed 
to an unnamed southern Democrat was not 
made by you, we did not say it was made by 


you, and there was no attempt to imply it 
was made by you. 


Sincerely, 
ROWLAND Evans, Jr., 
ROBERT D, NOVAK. 


Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that it was wholly inexcusable for the 
writers of this article to misrepresent 
my attitude toward Senator MCCLELLAN 
and the subcommittee staff in order to 
support their attack upon them. They 
could have contacted me without the 
slightest difficulty and could have ascer- 
tained that everything they had to say 
about my attitude toward Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN and the subcommittee staff was 
absolutely inconsistent with every 
thought I have ever entertained. This 
they did not do. 

It is true that I have not actively par- 
ticipated in the TFX investigation con- 
ducted by the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. My 
failure to participate in that investiga- 
tion cannot be justly interpreted to evi- 
dence any disapproval on my part of the 
action taken by Senator MCCLELLAN or 
the subcommittee staff. My failure to 
participate in the investigation arises out 
of the fact that I am only one person, 
with only 24 hours at my disposal each 
day, and have devolving upon me more 
tasks than any one human being can 
possibly perform. I am a member of 
three standing committees; namely, the 
Senate Committee on the Armed Serv- 
ices, the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations. In addition, I 
hold membership upon numerous sub- 
committees of these three standing com- 
mittees. For example, I am a member 
of seven separate subcommittees of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. I 
am chairman of two of these subcom- 
mittees; namely, the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights and the Subcom- 
mittee on Revision and Codification of 
the Laws. The job of chairmanship of 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights is virtually a full-time job in and 
of itself. This is particularly true at the 
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present time, when multitudes of so- 
called civil rights bills are being drafted 
and referred to the subcommittee. i 

Two or three of the committees and 
subcommittees on which I hold member- 
ship meet virtually every day of each 
week, except on Saturdays and Sundays. 
It is an absolute impossibility for me to 
attend all of these meetings—much less 
to actively participate in all the things 
being done by them. In the very nature 
of things, I have to devote my energy 
and time to the activities of these com- 
mittees and subcommittees which in my 
judgment are entitled to priority at a 
given time. 

For these reasons, and these reasons 
alone, I have not participated in the in- 
vestigation of the TFX matter by the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. From my previous 
labor on this subcommittee, I was satis- 
fied that the subcommittee would con- 
duct the investigation of the TFX mat- 
ter in the same fine manner which has 
characterized its previous investigations. 

When I first came to the Senate, I was 
placed upon the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations and its Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations. 
Consequently, I have been associated 
with Senator McCLeELLAN, with Jerry 
Adlerman, and with other members of 
the subcommittee staff in many investi- 
gations. Moreover, I sat beside Senator 
McCLELLAN during the 3 years in which 
he served as chairman of the Select 
Committee for the Investigation of Im- 
proper Practices in the Labor and Man- 
agement Field. As a result of my 
experience in investigations directed by 
Senator McCLELLAN, I can truthfully say 
that I have the abiding conviction that 
no man in America is better qualified to 
conduct investigations than Senator 
MCCLELLAN. Moreover, I have never 
at any time in my life been privileged to 
know a more courageous or more just 
man. In my judgment, he has the char- 
acter and the capacity to fill the highest 
office within the gift of the American 
people. 

I wish to add a comment concerning 
Jerry Adlerman, the chief counsel of the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. I have participated in many in- 
vestigations with him. I have never 
known him to do any injustice to any 
person. Furthermore, I have not 
learned of any evidence or charge of an 
impressive nature that the staff of the 
subcommittee has been guilty of any 
“injudicious” tactics in the TFX investi- 
gation. 

I certainly am not anti-McCretran. 
On the contrary, there is no man in 
public life in our country for whom I 
entertain more admiration or more 
affection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Washington without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Rrsrcorr in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as the 
ranking Democrat on the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, I believe 
I am in a position to tell the Senate that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], during my 11 years of associa- 
tion, has always conducted the affairs of 
our committee with a high sense of 
fairness. In my judgment, he has always 
exemplified the finest traditions of the 
judiciary in the conduct of the investiga- 
tions that this committee has been into 
over the past 11 years during which I 
have served as a member of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations. 

I believe it is well to remind Members 
of this body that it was only 10 years 
ago that the Senator from Arkansas, as 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, caused the rest of us, in 
agreement, to leave that committee over 
the procedures that then existed. 

The result was that when we returned 
to the committee, the changes in the 
rules of the committee as suggested by 
the Senator from Arkansas were adopted. 
The existing rules in the committee are 
the result of the Senator’s sense of judi- 
cial fairness. The rules of the committee 
have been highly regarded by all those 
who have had an opportunity to under- 
take a careful study of them. In all 
the time I have served in the Senate, I 
have never served under a chairman with 
a keener sense of fairness than the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas. Every move that he has made has 
been steeped in the great traditions of 
Anglo-Saxon procedure. I have watched 
him time and time again practice the 
rule of restraint. When he acts as chair- 
man, he does not act as a special pleader 
for a conservative group, a liberal group, 
or a middle-of-the-road group in this 
body. He acts for all the Senate, adher- 
ing to the finest traditions of this body. 

I was shocked when I read the article 
to which the Senator from North Caro- 
lina referred, implying that the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas does not have the 
confidence of the members of the com- 
mittee or other Members of the Senate. 
If there is any Member of this body who 
says that the Senator has been unfair, 
he should come forward and state where- 
in he has done injustice to anyone. I 
make that statement as one who does not 
necessarily agree with the Senator on 
every specific issue. The Senator from 
Arkansas respects members of the com- 
mittee who do not necessarily agree with 
him in voting on specific substantive 
measures in the Senate. He does not 
make decisions on the basis of the politi- 
cal philosophy of any Member of this 
body or any individual who comes before 
the committee. He is a judge in the 
finest traditions of our concept of law. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Washington for his very fine and ac- 
curate remarks. In the conduct of his 
investigations, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has exemplified, as to all essen- 
tial matters, what Edmund Burke so 
well called “the cold neutrality of the 
impartial judge.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
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the Senator from Washington without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. What I had to say 
about the chairman applies also to the 
staff. The chairman does not have 
around him, working for him, and acting 
for him people who do not adhere to 
the rules that he has laid down. I have 
worked with the staff for a long period 
of time. I have always found that the 
staff members, from Mr. Jerry Adlerman 
down through the entire staff have en- 
deavored to be fair and just. I desire 
that the record be clear on that point. 
Sometimes when people do not have the 
courage to attack the chairman, they 
attack the staff. 

The staff served under the present At- 
torney General of the United States. I 
know that their desire is to see to it that 
all evidence brought before the commit- 
tee is fairly and properly prepared for 
committee presentation. 

I commend members of the staff for 
what they have done and are continuing 
to do to support the work of the commit- 
tee. 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the able and distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MunDT] for 
his observations without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
serves the Senate and the country well 
in calling to the attention of the general 
public mistakes in the article to which he 
referred. 

I also read the article in the New York 
Herald Tribune to which the Senator 
referred, and was somewhat aghast at 
what I read. I have been a reader of the 
New York Herald Tribune for many 
years, and have come to respect its serv- 
ice and its glorious past. I hope for it 
an equally glorious future. So I was 
disappointed in finding that it had lent 
its columns to an article which is so ob- 
viously distorted and so full of errors 
that it indicates that it must have been 
a planted story, put there for a specific 
purpose by someone. That is not the 
kind of reportorial service which I have 
come to attribute to the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, nor have I come to expect 
that it employs columnists for the pur- 
pose of distorting the facts. 

Speaking as the ranking Republican 
member of the full committee and of the 
investigating subcommittee itself, first 
of all I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] con- 
cerning the fairness and objectivity of 
the chairman of the committee, JOHN 
McCLELLAN. 

Although I have had some differences 
of opinion with the chairman concern- 
ing the makeup of the staff itself—which 
is a chronic Republican complaint in 
the Senate, since we feel we are entitled 
to greater representation on the staff, and 
only one member of the staff was selected 
by the Republicans—the chairman has 
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simply faithfully followed the creed 
established by the Democratic majority, 
which is to have the Democrats select 
the members of the staff. He has been 
no better nor any worse in that regard 
than any other committee chairman. I 
have a high regard for the staff which 
has been chosen. I thing it is competent. 
I think it is efficient. I think it is fair. 

It is true, as the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] points out, that 
many of the staff members were selected 
and trained by the present Attorney 
General. While I can think of better 
references I would like to apply to the 
staff than that, certainly it is an indica- 
tion that the staff was not selected arbi- 
trarily by JoHN McCLELLAN to carry out 
any point of view he might hold. 

I hope that we may be able to start a 
precedent in our committee of giving the 
minority a right to select more mem- 
bers of the staff, but I have no com- 
plaint against the chairman of the 
committee. My complaint is against 
Democrats everywhere because they re- 
duce us to such a small voice with respect 
to selection of staff members. I think the 
proportions are unfair and unwise. I 
shall continue to press for reforms. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] has called attention to a serious 
error in the reporting of these 2 news- 
men, if we can call it reporting. I think 
it should be called editorializing. I also 
wish to call attention to some equally 
glaring and equally out of context with 
the truth statements. 

For example, it is pointed out in the 
third paragraph of the article, which 
shamefully the New York Herald Tribune 
published without verification as to ac- 
curacy on June 7: 

He [McCOLELLAN] and the subcommittee 
staff have been unable to convict McNamara 
and his bright young men of sinister deeds 
in giving the TFX contract to General 
Dynamics instead of Boeing. 


I know of no member of the committee 
who is trying to “convict McNamara and 
his bright young men of sinister deeds.” 
We have been trying to expose the facts 
in this situation, which involves the larg- 
est Government contract ever let to an 
individual contractor in the history of 
the world. It is a contract so large that 
it will cost the average American family 
$200 to implement. We are trying to 
ascertain and to let the country find out 
whether the contract was in fact let to 
the contractor who would build the better 
plane at a lower price. We are concerned 
with getting the best available weapons 
system for our country at the lowest 
available price. 

As the evidence to date has indicated 
that those are not the criteria which 
were employed—that the low bid and 
the better plane were not selected—nat- 
urally, it has caused us some national 
concern. Our committee is therefore 
endeavoring to determine just what were 
the reasons motivating the contract 
award. 

We are not attributing sinister deeds 
to the Secretary of Defense, even though 
the evidence may ultimately show that 
he made a serious blunder. I do not 
know that it will show that. The verdict 
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is not yet in. We are studying the prob- 
lem as we go along. Never, in our ob- 
jective attitude, has there been any goal 
whatsoever established of trying “to 
convict McNamara and his bright young 
men of sinister deeds.” Anybody who 
has read the hearings faithfully, I am 
sure, would agree with that. 

It is stated in the next paragraph: 

McNamara will not resign from the Cabinet 


in disgrace, which became the real aim of 
McCLELLAN. 


I know that was not his aim. I know 
that was not the aim of any individual 
member of the committee or of the com- 
mittee collectively. We are not trying 
to put Mr. McNamara in a condition of 
disgrace, nor are we trying to force his 
resignation from the Cabinet; nor was 
either of those things discussed in com- 
mittee deliberations. We are merely try- 
ing to determine the facts. 

The assumption that the committee 
will issue a noncommittal report on the 
TFX affair, or no report at all, is equally 
fictional. We shall issue a report. It 
will be objective. It will be factual. I 
have never seen the committee issue 
a noncommittal report in the past, nor 
do I expect to see that happen in the 
future. 

The reason why I suspect there is an 
element of “planting” in this article is 
not so much because of the attack on the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
Lax] and the liberal use of the name 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] in false context, nor even in 
connection with the three other errors 
I pointed out, but instead, because of 
the degree to which these columnists 
fight with the record of history. This 
gives me cause to wonder who really 
inspired the article in the paper and 
why. 

The writers went on to say: 

McCLELLAN and the investigating staff 
(then headed by Robert F. Kennedy) con- 
ducted a wild-swinging special investigation 
of labor racketeering. It has lashed out 
in all directions the last 2 years, including 
investigations of B-girls and Jimmy Hoffa— 
with no discernible purpose except news- 
paper publicity. 


Any reporter who is established 
enough to have been around Capitol 
Hill for the past 5 years would know 
that as a result of the McClellan com- 
mittee investigation of labor racketeer- 
ing and of Jimmy Hoffa and the rest 
of the things involved was provided the 
evidence from which evolved the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, enacted by both 
Houses of Congress. Throughout the 
discussion of the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
as any diligent student of history or any 
diligent reporter would have to discover, 
references were made to the facts pro- 
duced in that investigation and refer- 
ences were made to our committee re- 
port, which was not a noncommittal 
report, but a hard-hitting report calling 
for new legislation and spelling out spe- 
cifically some of the provisions which 
ultimately were included in the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act. 

Somebody, for some reason, is quar- 
reling with history and trying to dis- 
credit the Senator from Arkansas and 
the committee as a whole. 
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As to whether the Senator from 
Arkansas has lost the confidence of his 
peers, I suspect that the roll of American 
peers of JOHN MCCLELLAN is short, and 
that those who answered the rollcall 
would be answering a mighty short roll- 
call. We on the committee do not con- 
sider ourselves his peers. He has not 
lost the confidence of his associates on 
the committee. 

I suppose a chairman of a committee 
begins to lose confidence first with the 
members of the minority party, because 
he disagrees with them so often on so 
many recommendations made in the 
committee, such as on appointments of 
personnel, and soon. Speaking for the 
Republicans, I assure Senators that the 
chairman of the committee has not lost 
the confidence of any Republican mem- 
ber of the committee. There is in no 
sense a revolt. There is in no sense a 
desire to discredit him. There is no de- 
sire to try to cause him partisan diffi- 
culty, because he has been fair, he has 
been objective, he has been diligent, and 
above all he has been courageous. He 
has not permitted anyone inside or out- 
side Government to direct the course of 
the committee activity. He has fol- 
lowed the inclinations of the evidence 
and information brought out by a good, 
able, and diligent committee staff. He is 
not motivated by narrow partisan con- 
siderations. 

So that those who read the RECORD 
may be better informed, I wish to refer 
to a recognized source of journalistic 
information, on Capitol Hill, a man who 
has probably studied the record of the 
committee more carefully than any oth- 
er man in Washington, who has been 
working as a member of the “fourth es- 
tate.” I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks a very factual, interesting, 
challenging and worthwhile discussion 
of the work of our committee, both as it 
relates to the TFX hearings and other- 
wise, as prepared by national prize- 
winning Clark R. Mollenhoff, of the 
Washington Bureau, Cowles Publica- 
tions, delivered as an all-university lec- 
ture at the Journalism Institute at the 
great University of Wisconsin on May 10, 
1963. Those who are new to this rep- 
ortorial trade, those who are given to 
planting stories, those who value facts 
instead of sensationalism, and editors of 
reputable newspapers such as the New 
York Herald Tribune has always been, 
will do well to study and read carefully 
this factual review by Clark Mollenhoff, 
who diligently follows the work of the 
committee and comments on it ob- 
jectively. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROBLEM OF NEWS DISTORTION IN THE 
TFX INVESTIGATION 

(By Clark R. Mollenhoff, at the All-Univer- 

sity Lecture, Journalism Institute, Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin, May 10, 1963) 

There are many in the newspaper business 
who will tell you there is no problem of con- 
sequence on access of information about the 
operations of government in Washington. 

Some well-known columnist will tell you 
that they have never had it so good. They 
will explain that they cannot remember 
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when it was so easy to get an audience with 
the Government officials at the highest level 
for a backgrounding on the greatest policy 
decision of our time. 

There are reporters and editors who will 
tell you that there is more news being made 
today than at any time they can remember, 
and that the administration can be con- 
sidered excellent on Government information 
policies because the various officials are so 
active and so colorful. 

There are some Government press agents 
who will tell you the present administration 
represents the most open Government in his- 
tory, and they can prove it. One such press 
agent cited the number of press releases is- 
sued by the Defense Department in a year 
under the present administration and com- 
pared it with a lesser number of press 
releases issued in a year under the past 
administration. 

On careful examination, I think it should 
be apparent to nearly everyone that each of 
these general assertions is based upon a 
faulty premise. 

The fact that a widely distributed syn- 
dicated columnist is given frequent access to 
Cabinet officers does not prove that an ad- 
ministration is frank and open in its opera- 
tions. This is particularly true if the record 
shows that the columnist gave his endorse- 
ment to the President when he was a candi- 
date, and continues to give general support to 
that administration policies. It makes no 
difference how fair and objective that 
columnist may seek to be, it would not be 
accurate to say that the accommodations he 
receives represent a balance picture of in- 
formation policies. 

Likewise, the persona] attractiveness of the 
First Lady, and the resulting news and maga- 
zine articles could hardly be used as a stand- 
ard for judging the information policies. 
Nor, should we judge by the number of ex- 
clusive” color stories on the extraordinary 
physical fitness of the Attorney General or 
the Secretary of Interior, or the amazing 
mental capacity of the Secretary of Defense. 
These are interesting insights into the lives 
and activities of our highest public officials, 
but they represent no true test on an ad- 
ministration’s policies on Government infor- 
mation. 

Perhaps the outstanding example of frank- 
ness in recent years was the comment of the 
wife of one prominent New Frontiersman. 
A United Press reporter asked Joan Kennedy, 
wife of Senator Teddy Kennedy, if there was 
anything to reports that she was pregnant, 
Mrs. Kennedy is reported to have replied: 
“I'm really not sure yet.” 

This is perhaps a refreshing frankness, but 
it would be ludicrous to use this case as an 
example of open Government information 
policies. It is equally ludicrous to think of 
measuring information policies of any ad- 
ministration by weighing the press releases 
or counting them. 

It is an error to judge the openness of any 
Government agency by the number of press 
releases it produces, or the number of press 
agents it hires. All agencies can be counted 
upon to be cooperative on the release of in- 
formation that makes the agency seem more 
important, or makes the head of the agency 
appear to be heroic in his conduct of public 
office. 

There is no basic quarrel with information 
policies on routine matters. Most press re- 
leases are accurate. Most press officers are 
truthful. Most public officials are frank and 
honest on most matters, and strive for a high 
degree of public responsibility. Cooperation 
is good on 90 percent of the requests that 
make up the routine business of most 
agencies. 

The test comes when the agency is asked 
for information that might be embarrassing 
to the highest officials in the agency or to 
the administration. This may constitute 
less than 1 percent of the total business the 
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real test. 


This reminds me of comment attributed 
to the late Earl Long, former Governor and 
Con) an from Louisiana. In praising 
the high degree of integrity of another po- 
litical figure, Long is reported to have said: 

“He is one of the finest, the most truth- 
ful men in public life. He won't lie to you 
unless it is absolutely necessary.” 

When the test comes, you will find that 
there are some people in every administration 
who will make a judgment that a few little 
lies are absolutely necessary. 

This does not mean that these public of- 
ficials are pathological liars. It does not 
mean that they believe there is any inherent 
right to lie about government business. 
Nor is it an indication that they enjoy mak- 
ing false, inaccurate or misleading state- 
ments. 

Usually these officials would prefer to 
make no comment, and have nothing printed 
about their questionable activities. If it is 
possible, they try to hide the records that 
are embarrassing. When truthful answers 
might prove damaging to political aspira- 
tions, few public officials can resist the 
temptation to distort the record or even 
make false statements on government op- 
erations. 

As Earl Long said: They won't lie to you 
unless it is absolutely necessary.” 

There is a well-documented record to prove 
this tendency to hide or distort the record. 
The Harding administration hid records and 
lied about the Teapot Dome scandals. 

The Truman administration put out false 
stories in connection with the tax scandals 
and tried to hide the facts from the press 
and the Congress. 

The Eisenhower administration had its pe- 
riod of asserting a belief in the most open 
government. Then the Eisenhower admin- 
istration used the unlimited secrecy claim 
of Executive privilege to hide a wide va- 
riety of mismanagement and corruption— 
the conflict of interest in the Dixon-Yates 
case, the scandals in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the corruption in the 
foreign aid programs in Peru and Laos. 

The Kennedy administration denounced 
Executive privilege and then found it use- 
ful to assert this unlimited secrecy claim to 
bar the Senate Armed Services Committee 
from questioning Pentagon censors. 

When the Billie Sol Estes case broke in 
late March 1962, the Kennedy administration 
at first circulated an inaccurate picture of 
the relationships with Estes, and Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman was not gen- 
erally available to the press. Fortunately, 
the administration saw the folly of that ap- 
proach and opened the records. 

The McClellan committee investigation of 
the TFX contract for a fighter plane has 
demonstrated again that high officials of this 
administration will distribute inaccurate 
and misleading information when it finds 
itself in serious trouble. 

It should be clear from these cases that the 
only true test for the information policies of 
a Government agency is simply this: How 
does the agency react when it is in trouble? 

It should not be necessary to prove that 
all public officials are dishonest to demon- 
strate the need for constant vigilance by the 
press and the public. Neither should it be 
necessary to prove that all—or even a sub- 
stantial number—of public officials make in- 
accurate and misleading statements to es- 
tablish the need for increased vigilance in 
protecting our access to accurate government 
information. 

It should be obvious to everyone that the 
problem is growing. This does not mean 
that our Washington officials of today are 
less interested in democracy and the free 
press than were the high officials of past ad- 
ministrations, It does not necessarily mean 
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they are more arrogant. It simply means 
that our Federal Government is bigger and 
more complex. The annual budget is near- 
ing the $100 billion mark, and the cloud of 
military security makes it difficult to give 
a critical examination to more than $50 bil- 
lion of this annual expenditure. It is easier 
for reporters and editors to be misled as to 
the facts involved in complicated multi- 
billion-dollar decisions where security can 
be raised as a reason for not making a full 
disclosure. 

I will not try to make an overall compari- 
son of the information policies of the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy administrations. This 
would serve no useful purpose, for the prob- 
lems are different. In many ways it would 
be as meaningless as comparing apples and 
oranges. The problems are different. 

Certainly there was plenty to complain 
about in the Eisenhower administration with 
its extreme use of “Executive privilege” to 
block investigations into scandals. 

I'm not going to rehash the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s distortions, for I’ve used the 
greater part of my book “Washington 
Cover-up” to document those cases of un- 
justified secrecy. 

While the Kennedy administration has 
used “Executive privilege” on a few occasions, 
I do not believe that this has yet become 
the major problem, although it could be. 

There are other grounds for complaint in 
the Kennedy administration, and I think it 
is better to be specific than to get into the 
impossible debate as to whether Kennedy or 
Eisenhower had the greatest respect or dis- 
respect for the principle of open government. 
I'll leave it for the professional politicians to 
do the comparing, and will try to deal with 
specific cases, 

I will deal with the Kennedy administra- 
tion because it is the administration in 
power today. I will engage in a case study 
that is important today, and that will be 
important when the history of this admin- 
istration is written. 

It is not necessary to deal with a lot of 
quibbling on information policies that might 
be considered petty. 

To avoid the charge of petty quibbling, 
let us pick the largest department—the De- 
fense Department with about 4 million em- 
ployees and annual spending in excess of 
$50 billion, 

Let us discuss the head of that Department, 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
and his chief spokesman, Arthur Sylvester. 

Let us discuss the public pronouncements 
of that Department on the biggest and most 
controversial contract—the $6.5 billion pro- 
gram for the TFX fighter plane for the Navy 
and Air Force, 

The documented record shows that the 
Pentagon has engaged in a broad pattern of 
false, inaccurate and misleading statements 
on this major contract investigation. The 
TFX case demonstrates the ultimate in news 
distortion on a major matter, and what is 
troublesome is that up to this moment, De- 
fense Secretary McNamara has been able to 
get by with this grand deception. 

In this case, the Pentagon has been able to 
get by with news distortion despite the well- 
documented record established by Chairman 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, whose 
careful work on TFX contradicts McNamara 
on nearly every major point, 

McNamara has been able to do this be- 
cause the case is complex, involving a major 
weapons system for the Air Force and Navy, 
and because the problem of military security 
made it possible to obscure some aspects of 
the case in the early stages. However, this 
grand deception could not have continued 
if there was more diligence on the part of the 
press and on the part of most Republicans 
and Democrats in Congress. 

Most members of the press do not know 
that they have been deceived simply because 
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they have not read the record established by 
the McClellan committee. This is not a mat- 
ter of lack of access to information. This is 
a matter of too many reporters and colum- 
nists failing to make use of the full facts that 
are available. It is easier for some reporters 
to sit at the Pentagon and read McNamara’s 
handy 32-page explanation of why he should 
not be investigated than it is to read the 
3,000 pages of transcript with expert testi- 
mony disputing him on every material point. 

In the academic world there is some stress- 
ing of the need for going back to primary 
sources of information, while avoiding the 
misleading oversimplifications that find their 
way into summaries. In the newspaper 
world, as in the academic world, there are 
too few who are willing to do the careful 
work to make a solid case on a complex 
matter, 

In reviewing the record, I have concluded 
that it is quite possible that Secretary Mc- 
Namara has even deceived his own adminis- 
tration on TFX. I have difficulty believing 
that the highest officials of this administra- 
tion would support him so fully if they were 
aware of the details of the record made by 
Chairman McCLeLLAN and his committee. I 
believe that the President and others in his 

ration are too adept as politicians 
to have failed to try to correct the record if 
they were fully aware of the facts. In this 
respect, it is quite possible that President 
Kennedy has placed too great a faith—too 
blind a faith—in Secretary McNamara as the 
infallible man and in this way has made 
himself vulnerable. It is even possible that 
Secretary McNamara has deceived himself by 
believing the stories written about him by 
hero worshipers in the press corps. 

The officials of the Kennedy administra- 
tion should be able to remember back as far 
as the Eisenhower administration when 
President Eisenhower was unaware of a con- 
flict of interest in the Dixon-Yates case, un- 
til it was too late to protect himself. The 
same was true of the problems in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, when 
President Eisenhower ignored the difficulties 
and left the job to others until he had a full- 
blown scandal on his hands. 

The TFX case has the potential for doing 
the same damage to the Kennedy administra- 
tion, and largely because some of the high 
Officials simply have not read the record. 
They have accepted the self-serving declara- 
tion of Mr. McNamara that he is right, and 
that his decision will save a billion dollars. 
They have accepted McNamara’s view that 
those who oppose him are petty politicians 
trying to disregard the national interest to 
win the contract for the home State. 

Examine what the documented records of 
the McClellan committee show: 

1. McNamara overruled the unanimous 
recommendation of the top level Source 
Selection Board favoring the Boeing version 
of TFX. That recommendation was based 
on a finding that the Boeing plane had a 
much higher performance rating, and was 
cheaper by $100 to $415 million. 

2. McNamara had the burden of proof 
upon him to establish that he was right in 
overruling his subordinates to award the 
contract to the General Dynamics Corp., of 
Fort Worth, Tex. He signed a 5-page 
memorandum of justification last Novem- 
ber 21 that was loaded with errors, accord- 
ing to the record of the McClellan committee. 
One of the errors was a little slip-up on the 
entire performance rating of the General 
Dynamics plane. The performance rating 
was greatly inflated. Also, McNamara had a 
little error of $77 million, a little error of 
$32 million, and a little error of $29 million 
according to accountants who testified before 
the McClellan committee. 

8. McNamara admits the Boeing perform- 
ance rating is better, and that it is preferred 
by Gen. Curtis LeMay and Adm. George An- 
derson. McNamara admits that the contract 
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price proposed by Boeing is cheaper. He re- 
lies upon a contention that because of great- 
er commonality in the Navy and Air Force 
versions of the General Dynamics plane 
there will be greater savings in mainte- 
nance, repair, parts and training. The 
experts—civilian and military—testifying on 
engineering and military matters, have stated 
that the General Dynamics plane has little 
or no advantage over the Boeing plane in 
this area. One experienced aeronautical en- 
gineer declared that the idea of any substan- 
tial saving because of General Dynamics 
greater commonality is poppycock. 

4. McNamara stated that he could disre- 
gard the low bid by the Boeing company be- 
cause the Boeing cost figures lacked realism. 
Boeing officials stated that they submitted 
detailed cost figures to the Defense Depart- 
ment, and had backup material available to 
demonstrate the realism of the bid. Boeing 
Officials said that the Defense Department 
never challenged their figures, but had arbi- 
trarily tossed out their low bid. The Mc- 
Clellan committee has proven that Air Force 
cost figures on Boeing and General Dynamics 
included errors of dramatic size—$291 mil- 
lion and $340 million. McNamara could not 
have been right if he relied upon these fig- 
ures, which he now admits are in error. 
What figures did McNamara have before him 
when he decided that Boeing lacked cost 
realism in making the low bid? When the 
auditors of the General Accounting Office 
questioned McNamara about his decision on 
cost realism he admitted he had no other 
cost study available. He said he made rough 
judgments from his experience as an official 
of the Ford Motor Co. 

McNamara told the GAO he got the figures 
out of his head. Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell expressed his surprise that Mc- 
Namara had no cost figures for such an im- 
portant decision, and stated that the GAO 
feels there must be written documents to 
support such multibillion-dollar decisions. 

William Allen, president of the Boeing Co., 
and his chief financial officers explained the 
detailed backup figures they had available 
to support the bid, and expressed the view 
that even with years of experience in the air- 
plane industry it was not possible to make 
rough judgments on costs that have any 
validity. 

5. McNamara downgraded the modern 
braking device—the thrust reverser—in the 
Boeing plane as being a risky engineering 
venture. The General Dynamics plane has 
a conventional dive brake that may make 
the plane obsolete before it is in production, 
and the Defense Department is already con- 
sidering putting the thrust reverser on the 
General Dynamics plane. Experts have 
testified it will cost $446 million more to 
equip the General Dynamics plane with the 
thrust reverser and that this may result 
in the necessity for major redesign that will 
delay that plane for 6 months or more. 

6. Adm. George Anderson, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Gen, Curtis LeMay, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, have expressed their approval 
of the Boeing plane. They have expressed 
their reservations about the General Dy- 
namics plane, and have told McNamara it 
was a wrong decision. Admiral Anderson 
has stated that we are knowingly taking the 
plane with the second-best performance at 
a time when we need to strive for the best 
performance if we are to maintain the vital 
edge over the Soviet Union. 

In the face of that record of testimony 
before the McClellan committee, Defense 
Secretary McNamara appeared before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors and 
made the following statement: 

“The really difficult decision (on the TFX) 
was not the choice of contractors, but the 
cancellation of the services two-plane pro- 
gram and the substitution of a single air- 
craft to serve both the Air Force and the 
Navy. After extended discussions and great 
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controversy, both the civilian and military 
leaders now agree such a program will meet 
the military requirements. It will yield a 
saving of approximately $1 billion. The 
choice of a contractor for such an aircraft 
was a subsidiary decision. Both contractors 
presented acceptable designs, each capable 
of meeting the military requirements, and 
with little to choose between them on the 
basis of performance. The choice of con- 
tractor, therefore, could be determined by 
the civilian authorities who are charged by 
law with making such decisions, on consid- 
eration of ultimate cost and program risk." 

The statement by McNamara before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors was 
the ultimate in news distortion. It was in- 
accurate. It was misleading. It was either 
an unknowing presentation of error, or a 
grand deception on the TFX contract. 

A high official of the largest Government 
department has a responsibility to be more 
accurate. However, it is the responsibility 
of the press to point up such cases. It is 
also the responsibility of the Republicans 
and Democrats in Congress to assure that the 
facts are kept straight if the press fails to 
understand, or fails to emphasize the im- 
portant points on such news distortions. 

In recent weeks, Pentagon spokesmen have 
been contending that McNamara has not 
been permitted to tell his story before the 
McClellan committee. I am sure that most 
newspaper readers have seen this assertion 
in print in some column, some editorial, or 
some news analysis. I think that a review 
of a personal incident in connection with 
this might be helpful to your understand- 
ing of how such things can be distorted. 

On April 29, I received a telephone call 
from a well-known columnist who had been 
out of the country for several weeks. He 
said he understood I had been covering the 
TFX investigation, and wanted me to help 
him out by giving him some of the back- 
ground. I said I would be happy to be 
helpful, and would try to point up some of 
the important things that he could check 
in the record. 

I started by explaining that I felt it was 
important that he obtain a copy of the 
November 21, 1962, memorandum of justifi- 
cation signed by McNamara. I said that 
testimony showed this memorandum con- 
tained some major errors of fact. 

My columnist friend stopped me sharply: 
“Just a moment, Clark. You are charging 
the Secretary of Defense made an error. That 
is a serious charge.” 

I replied that I wasn’t charging anything, 
but was simply reciting what the McClellan 
committee record showed on an important 
point. He declared it couldn't be true, and 
as I insisted that the errors were proven, 
he snapped: “I wouldn't believe that Bob 
McNamara could make an error on an im- 
portant matter like this unless he came to 
me and told me that he did.” 

“The McClellan committee record is well 
documented,” I said. “Some of the errors 
are admitted.” 

He replied that the Senate Permanent 
Investigating Subcommittee, now headed by 
McCLELLAN, was once headed by Senator 
Joseph McCarthy and that it had a shoddy 
record in the past that made him skeptical. 
I said I had read the entire record, and that 
I felt it was a thorough, fair and documented 
record with depth corroboration. 

“McNamara hasn’t had a chance to tell his 
story," my columnist friend replied, “He 
had to fight to make one brief appearance, 
and he was humiliated by being kept cooling 
his heels waiting for the committee. Do you 
call that fair?” 

I said that McNamara had a fair chance to 
tell his story, and that he would be given 
another chance when the evidence was com- 
pleted. I added that McClellan had given 
McNamara the opportunity to appear as the 
first witness, but that McNamara had re- 
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jected the opportunity and decided not to 
appear until all the evidence was completed. 

“That is not true,” my columnist friend 
replied. “I have it from the best authority 
that he had to fight to get to testify that 
once, and they humiliated him by refusing 
to ask him any questions.” 

I told my friend that he was misinformed, 
and reminded him that he was the one who 
had been overseas for several weeks and that 
I was the one who had been reading all of 
McNamara’s press releases as well as all of 
the testimony. I then recited a full list of 
the opportunities McNamara had had to in- 
form the public of any important aspect of 
the TFX case: 

1. McNamara was informed he could ap- 
pear first, but had declined. This was estab- 
lished in the record in a statement in the 
record by McCOLELLAN during the questioning 
of Assistant Defense Secretary Arthur Syl- 
vester. It was also stated by Deputy Defense 
Secretary Roswell Gilpatric, who said that 
“it was our mistake, our own mis judgment“ 
if Defense officials were wrong in passing up 
the opportunity to testify first. 

2. Throughout the hearing, Chairman 
McCLELLAN had periodically asked the rep- 
resentative of McNamara’s office if there was 
any information they wished to submit to 
the committee to amplify or clarify the 
record. 

3. In mid-March, McNamara asked for the 
opportunity to submit a statement for the 
record to put the TFX probe in better per- 
spective. McOLELLAN accepted a 32-page 
sworn statement from McNamara, and al- 
lowed it to be read into the record because 
McNamara was reported to be too busy to 
appear that day. 

4, McNamara testified on March 21, ex- 
tending his remarks in the 32-page state- 
ment, and apologizing for Defense Depart- 
ment attacks on the McClellan committee. 
He was given the opportunity to volunteer 
any information he felt was pertinent, but 
was not questioned on the TFX decision. 
His testimony covered another 40 pages in 
the transcript. 

5. McNamara and Attorney General Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy called on McCOLELLAN and 
submitted a lengthy list of questions to be 
asked of various witnesses. These questions 
were asked of the witnesses as McNamara 
requested. 

I told my columnist friend that this ap- 
peared to me to show that McNamara had 
been given every opportunity to present any 
facts to balance the record. The colum- 
nist declared that he could not believe my 
summary of McNamara’s opportunities in 
the light of the information he had been 
given by the Defense Department. I told 
him to examine the record for himself, and 
later called back to leave word with his 
secretary of the page of the transcript where 
he could find the statement that McNamara 
could have been lead-off witness. 

I was somewhat surprised to pick up the 
newspaper 2 days later and read an article 
by that columnist including the following 
paragraph: 

“The TFX controversy turns upon techni- 
calities which outsiders, conspicuously in- 
cluding Senate investigating committees, 
are by no means well qualified to weigh. 
Secretary McNamara, who had to fight hard 
to get even one brief hearing from the com- 
mittee, has had no real chance to tell his 
side of the story.” 

I do not know whether he wrote that 
column prior to his conversation with me 
or after our conversation. I do not know 
how he could have written it after the con- 
versation if he had read the record. However, 
it is possible that he has such a blind wor- 
ship of McNamara as the greatest Secretary 
of Defense in our history that he finds it 
impossible to adjust to the facts in a small 
case involving only $6.5 billion. It is possible 
that he called his friends in the Defense 
Department, and they assured him that Mc- 
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Namara has had no real chance to tell his 
side of the story. 

His error—and I believe it is a provable 
error—has been repeated by a good many 
others. Another distinguished columnist has 
repeated the same basic assertion on at least 
two occasions. Reporters who are reading 
the whole transcript are amazed to read how 
the same inaccuracies have crept into edi- 
torial columns and a few news stories. Since 
they are flat statements without attribution, 
it is dificult to determine the source. 

However, it is possible to trace some of this 
misleading information to Deputy Secretary 
Gilpatric. 

In writing a letter to complain about a 
columnist’s handling of the TFX story, Gil- 
patric commented that “Unfortunately, such 
(a full explanation of TFX) must wait the 
subcommittee’s invitation to Secretaries 
McNamara, Zuckert, and Korth to testify. 
Only then can the public be fully informed 
on the TFX decision. My comments on your 
article, therefore, must be based on the in- 
formation available to the public to date.” 

Gilpatric concluded the letter; “Until the 
subcommittee gives the Secretaries of De- 
fense, the Air Force, and the Navy the oppor- 
tunity to testify and to be questioned, all 
facts and considerations incident to award- 
ing the F-111 (TFX) contract to General 
Dynamics-Grumman will, unfortunately, 
continue to be obscured from the public 
view.” 

In the light of such comments, it is little 
wonder that some columnists would assume 
that McNamara had had no real chance to 
tell his side of the story. 

To me this is news distortion, and I believe 
that it is time that the press abandon the 
term “news management” and complain 
about such distortions. The press will be 
guilty of a shocking incompetence if it con- 
tinues to speak loosely of news management 
while engaging in superficial and amusing 
comments on the subject that miss the sig- 
nificance of the Government information 
problem, 

The term “news management” means ab- 
solutely nothing by itself. There can be 
proper news management and improper news 
management. 

We should direct our attack on news dis- 
tortion, and we should direct our attacks on 
specific cases. We should not be pulled into 
making a big issue of cases where there is a 
possibility that genuine military security 
may be involved in withholding of informa- 
tion. Nor should we make a big thing of 
petty cases of little consequence. 

It is time for newsmen—reporters and edi- 
tors—to give a little more time to the study 
of the basic problems of Government infor- 
mation policy. It is time to end the unin- 
formed comments that mix the various in- 
formation problems, and do a disservice in 
confusing the press as well as the public. 

The confusion is a result of newsmen as- 
suming they know about a subject that they 
have not studied. They have flailed out in 
an uninformed way at some news practices 
without au analysis. In other cases, news- 
men have jumped to the defense of an ad- 
ministration for strictly partisan reasons. 
It has not been a picture of careful and re- 
sponsible journalism. 

At a time when our newspapers should 
be most responsible, many have been ir- 
responsible on an issue involving press ac- 
cess to information. 

On a subject that reporters and editors 
should treat with respect and the greatest 
judgment, many have engaged in superficial 
comments or smart-alecky quips. 

At a time when the press should present 
a unified front in opposition to news dis- 
tortion, many in the press are still express- 
ing a cynical lack of concern. 

There should be agreement that even the 
best reporters are often powerless to pene- 
trate the bureaucracy of big government, 
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and that they need the full backing of edi- 
tors, publishers and journalistic groups as 
the job becomes more complex. 

There can be no excuse for reporters and 
editors failing to learn the details of the 
laws, regulations, and practices involving 
major information problems. Information 
is our business. We would have little time 
for a lawyer who was not informed on basic 
courtroom procedure, or the law of evi- 
dence. We would have little respect for a 
doctor who did not have the skill for the 
simplest problems in anatomy. Yet, there 
are many in the press—reporters, editorial 
writers, and editors—who have never taken 
the trouble to learn the basic information 
problems of the day. 

The use of Executive privilege by the 
Eisenhower administration represented a 
basic problem in Washington, and yet only 
a handful of people took the trouble to 
learn the law and the facts. 

Today there are other problems. It 
shouldn’t be necessary for a mink coat or 
a deep freeze to be involved to attract the 
attention of the reporters or editors to the 
importance of major errors in a $6.5 billion 
contract. 

It shouldn’t be necessary for a scandal to 
develop before we recognize the dangers in- 
herent in the October 27, 1962, Sylvester di- 
rective for policing of all press contacts at 
the Pentagon. The directive provides that 
every Pentagon official—civilian and mili- 
tary—who has a contact with the press must 
report the name of the reporter and the 
substance of the conversation to the Penta- 
gon press office before the end of the work- 
ing day. 

This directive has been characterized by 
Pentagon reporters as a Gestapo tactic, but 
efforts to have the directive withdrawn have 
been unsuccessful. Sylvester says he intends 
to keep it, and his decision appears to be 
backed by McNamara, 

These are the specific problems of infor- 
mation pending at the present time. They 
are not small problems. They do not deal 
with insignificant aspects of government. 
Yet they are often played down or ignored 
by persons who want to appear sympathetic 
and understanding to the administration. 

It is not our job to be sympathetic and 
understanding to those who engage in news 
distortion or erect barriers to normal news 
contacts. It is our job to keep the avenues 
of information open. The best that we do 
in fighting against that encroachment upon 
us may not be enough, but this is no time 
for us to pretend that there is no problem. 

The $6.5 billion TFX program alone repre- 
sents as much money as the whole Govern- 
ment was spending in the depression days 
of the 1930's. In the last 50 years our budget 
has jumped from less than a billion dollars— 
$689,881,000 to be exact—to nearly $100 bil- 
lion, and the problem of obtaining accurate 
and balanced information has increased by 
at least the same proportion. It is a big job, 
and a difficult job, but it is no time to 
despair. 

This is a time for unity of purpose on the 
principles of open government. It is no 
time to let petty feuding or political parti- 
sanship divide the press on this issue, 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson], without losing the priv- 
ilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from North Carolina 
for directing the attention of the Senate 
to the article referred to. I suggest that 
the Senator from Arkansas himself would 
be the first to say that these reporters 
had a right to write their stories and any 
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newspaper had a right to print them. 
I am also proud to be privileged to be 
counted among those who can disagree. 

I speak as a junior Senator in this body, 
and as one from the minority side, but 
as one who serves on the Government 
Operations Committee I wish to recite, 
from my own short experience, one or 
two instances which fill me with the per- 
suasion of the conviction of respect I 
hold for the Senator from Arkansas. 
Last year when he appeared before the 
Rules and Administration Committee to 
seek the means of investigating certain 
scandals in the agricultural endeavors 
of this Nation, I said to him that it was 
a matter of grave concern to the people 
of Kansas, and that they had confidence 
in his fairness and ability to make a 
complete and competent investigation. 

Earlier this year, when I was ap- 
pointed to the Government Operations 
Committee, but prior to the selection of 
the Subcommittee on Investigations, the 
Senator from Arkansas and the Senator 
from South Dakota, knowing of my 
interest in this particular investigation, 
extended an invitation to me to join that 
committee and to listen to the testimony 
and to make an evaluation of it, knowing 
the great interest I had in the question 
on behalf of the people of the State of 
Kansas. 

It is a mark of my own confidence and 
an expression of it that, after the ap- 
pointment of the Subcommittee on 
Investigations, of which I was not a 
member, I left the hearings there with 
full confidence, under the direction of 
the chairman, knowing that we need 
have no concern about the fairness, com- 
pleteness, diligence, or ability not only of 
the Senator from Arkansas but of the 
Senator from Washington and other 
Senators on the subcommittee. 

I am reminded of an admonition given 
to me many years ago: The test of a gen- 
tleman is not his bearing when the going 
is smooth and when one encounters 
kindness on all sides; but the test of a 
gentleman comes when one is met with 
unkind and uncomplimentary and dif- 
ficult situations. I paraphrase that ex- 
pression only to say that the test of 
fairness is not when the waters are 
smooth, but the test of fairness—as has 
been shown by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas—is in difficult times, when one 
is found investigating a matter of con- 
cern to his own party, and at the same 
time being subjected to unfair tactics, 
but maintains his own sense of balance. 

I thank the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate. I hope the words 
I have expressed have in some small 
measure indicated the feeling of the peo- 
ple of Kansas. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr] without losing 
the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and my other colleagues concerning 
the senior Senator from Arkansas, I 
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consider myself fortunate to be a mem- 
ber of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. While I am not a member of the 
subcommittee referred to, I have had the 
opportunity to observe the conduct of 
that committee under the leadership and 
chairmanship of the senior Senator from 
Arkansas. 

I think a great mistake is made by 
trying to pit the Secretary of Defense 
against the chairman of this committee. 
It was my great privilege to serve in the 
Cabinet of the President of the United 
States as a colleague of the Secretary 
of Defense. I found, and still find, that 
Secretary McNamara is one of the most 
able men that I have ever served with 
in any capacity, a man who works hard, 
and who is dedicated to his task. 

But the fact that the Secretary is able 
and dedicated to his task and is one 
of the most able men ever to have served 
as Secretary of Defense in the Cabinet 
of any President should not be a reason 
for slurs and innuendos being cast upon 
the chairman of this great committee. 

As a junior member, I have had an 
opportunity to observe the chairman of 
the Government Operations Committee. 
I have served as a member of the legis- 
lative body in a State legislature. I 
have been a Member of this Congress, a 
Governor of my State, and a member 
of the President’s Cabinet, and now I 
am a Member of this body. During 
these various periods of service I have 
associated with many men. I have sat, 
with the highest admiration, through 
meetings of the committee, public and 
private or executive sessions, and ob- 
served the conduct of the senior Senator 
from Arkansas. 

I have never served with any man, 
in any capacity, who has ever shown a 
greater degree of patience, courtesy, 
understanding, and willingness to be 
considerate to members of the commit- 
tee with whom he might disagree, as 
well as with members of the committee 
with whom he might be in complete 
agreement. 

The people of the United States have 
been well served, and the Senate of the 
United States is well served, by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas as chairman of this committee. 

From my observations, his judicial 
temperament, his courtesy, and his deep 
intelligence, would lead to carefully con- 
sidered judgments on any matter coming 
within his purview. 

I consider it a great honor to be a 
member of his committee. I believe any 
attack upon his standing in the Senate 
or on his sense of fairness is ill taken. 
It is my prediction that this great Sena- 
tor will always have the support of the 
members of his committee and the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate who recognize, 
in their service in this great body, the 
great contribution which the chairman 
of the committee has made to the cause 
of justice and the legislative processes 
of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I share 
the very high opinion which the able 
Senator from Connecticut has expressed 
with respect to the Secretary of Defense. 

I now ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to yield to the dis- 
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tinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] without 
losing the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I know of no man in the Senate in whom 
we on this side of the aisle—and of 
course I speak only for myself when I 
say this—have more confidence, from the 
standpoint of his objectiveness, his in- 
tegrity, and his character, than the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee I am awaiting with interest 
the report of his subcommittee on the so- 
called TFX conflict. As one member of 
the committee, I await that report with 
the confident feeling that it will be ob- 
jective, whether we agree with its final 
conclusions or not, and that it will be 
honest. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, I have listened to many discus- 
sions in the committee in which he has 
participated. While I have not always 
agreed with him in the conclusions he 
has reached, I have never in any way 
believed that they were not, from his 
point of view, in the best interest of the 
United States. 

I recall that in 1956 or 1957, when the 
Senate changed in its majority makeup, 
the question arose with respect to con- 
tinuing the so-called Labor Rackets 
Committee. We on this side of the aisle 
wondered whether it would be in the 
best interest of the country to do so. 
We felt it would provided we could be 
sure who would head the committee. 
When we found that it would be the 
Senator from Arkansas who would con- 
duct the hearings and the study, and 
make whatever report would be made 
on that very difficult subject, which af- 
fected every citizen of the United States, 
we agreed without exception to the con- 
tinuation of the committee. I know it 
to be a fact, because I was one of those 
on this side of the aisle who had some 
consultations with regard to the matter 
at that time. 

Therefore, when I hear criticism of 
him as a person, or as chairman of a 
committee making a study and investi- 
gation, and when I hear the criticism 
that this study may not be objective 
and may not bring out the facts as ac- 
curately as the chairman and the ma- 
jority of the committee feel is right, I 
certainly cannot sit by silently. As one 
Member of the Senate on this side of 
the aisle, who has served on certain 
committees with the Senator from 
Arkansas, and who has watched his work 
on other committees, I merely say that 
I hope he will continue to carry on as 
the chairman of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. That com- 
mittee is considering a very difficult sub- 
ject. It is doing a very difficult job 
and a very tiring job. We can feel con- 
fident that its chairman will do a good 
job. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield first 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] and then to the 
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distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] without losing the 
privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Rrzicorr in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am not 
a Member of the committee presided 
over by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, the Government Operations 
Committee. However, I was privileged 
to serve with the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for several years, and I have 
served for many years with him in the 
Senate. I have never served with a 
fairer or more courageous man in Con- 
gress, or one who has been more in- 
defatigable in his pursuit of truth and 
justice. He has been fair to all sides, 
giving everyone his day in court, bring- 
ing out all the facts, having in mind 
always, with a singleness of purpose, 
serving best our country and our people. 

He has been a great public servant 
protecting the interests of our country 
and of our people. To have a man of 
his great ability and his high character 
and integrity and his unceasing labors 
as the chairman of that committee is 
a fortunate thing for our country. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I now 
yield, with the same understanding as 
previously, to the distinguished and able 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is not 
necessary for any of us to rise in our 
place to defend Chairman MCCLELLAN of 
the Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee. He has a record of integrity 
and fairness and high standards that 
will be long remembered after other 
smear artists take their place with the 
two little people who have said such 
disparaging things about him. 

As a minority member of the Senator’s 
committee, I have always felt free to 
express myself, and perhaps to disagree 
on a detail or two with the chairman. 
However, I always respect him. No 
Member of either body in recent times 
or at any time has had the difficult as- 
signment, not of one investigation but of 
many investigations, or handled them 
as superbly as has Senator JOHN Mc- 
CLELLAN. 

Senator McCLELLAN is eminently fair. 
When he tells us something, we can rely 
on it. He has worked in the public in- 
terest. He has exposed a great deal of 
wrongdoing. He has gathered facts 
which are helpful to anyone who wants 
to use them; and many people have. 
He has saved the country many millions 
of dollars by his investigations, and a 
great deal of legislation has been placed 
on the books because of McClellan in- 
vestigations. 

For a writer to disagree is one thing. 
We would all be disappointed if such a 
thing never occurred. However, there 
are slurring references in this article 
which are unbecoming to any newspaper 
writer. 

They not only fail to give the right 
idea, but some of their statements are 
deliberately misleading. For example, 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 
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the article states, speaking of the Secre- 
tary of Defense: 

McNamara will not resign from the Cabi- 
net in disgrace, which became the real aim 
of McCLELLAN. 


I have served with the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas long enough to 
know that he does not run investiga- 
tions to “get” somebody. His purpose in 
investigating is to disclose the facts, to 
let the facts speak for themselves, and 
to allow all sides to present their facts 
to the committee members, majority and 
minority, with absolute freedom to them 
in the questions that they choose to ask. 

Throughout this investigation a num- 
ber of things have happened. First, some 
high officials in the Pentagon slandered 
and smeared the chairman. It makes 
one wonder why someone complains, un- 
less it is that certain facts are unfolded 
which could create an uncomfortable 
feeling. 

Mr. President, this is an attack not 
just upon one individual; it is an attack 
upon the Senate. 

The taxpayers’ money is not used by 
this committee or any other committee 
that I know of to get people or to 
destroy them. The committee has as its 
purpose the gathering of facts, so that 
those who write the laws and those who 
administer the laws can be informed as 
to what is taking place. 

Let the Recorp show that the members 
of the committee—and I am sure I speak 
for every member of the committee—feel 
not only that they are not critical, but 
that it is a privilege to serve under a man 
so courageous, so fair, and so judicially 
minded as the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
Senators in the following order, without 
losing my right to the floor: the able 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symincton], the able and 
distinguished majority leader IMr. 
MansFIEtp], the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], 
the able and distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], and 
the able and distinguished junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 


understand that a unanimous-consent ` 


agreement will become effective at 2 
o’clock; therefore, I shall be brief. 

I have had the privilege of knowing 
JOHN MCCLELLAN for a great many years; 
and have had the even greater privilege 
of serving with him on the Committee 
on Government Operations for many 
years. In my opinion, no Member of this 
body has a higher character, or is more 
dedicated to the truth, or is in anyway a 
finer American than is the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas. I am 
sure I speak for all Senators when I say 
that we are proud to have him as the 
head of the chief investigating body of 
the Senate. 

It has been a privilege to know him as 
a devoted friend; it has been a privilege 
to work with him as a legislator. I am 
very proud that the people of the United 
States have a man of the high charac- 
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ter and ability of JoRN MCCLELLAN in its 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore saying what I am about to say, I de- 
sire the Recorp to show that I have every 
confidence in Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara. In my opinion, he is the great- 
est Secretary of Defense the Nation has 
ever had, However, in reading the ar- 
ticle—and this is the first time I have 
seen it since my return from Montana— 
I certainly could agree with none of it. 
It seems to me it contains innuendoes 
against both the Secretary of Defense 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
For example, referring to the Senator 
from Arkansas, the article states: 

His maladroit handling of McCLELLAN has 
exploded the myth of computer infallability. 


I do not believe that Secretary Mc- 
Namara operates on the basis of com- 
puter calculations. He is a human being 
like the rest of us. 

The next sentence reads: 

Congressional respect for McNamara never 
will be quite what it was before TFX— 


I merely ask, Why not? After all, any 
person handling contracts of the magni- 
tude of those handled by the Secretary 
of Defense should be called before con- 
gressional committees as has been 
done, to answer questions which have 
been raised. The article continues: 
but McCLELLAN’s reputation has suffered 
much morc. 


In my opinion, the reputation of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ark- 
ansas has not suffered. He has always 
been fair and considerate, and has al- 
ways tried to ascertain the facts. There 
is an implication that the distinguished 
chairman evidently is seeking to procure 
the resignation of Secretary McNamara, 
but that Secretary McNamara “will not 
resign from the Cabinet in disgrace, 
which became the real aim of McCLEL- 
LAN.” 

That is an outright falsehood. There 
is no justification for that statement. 

So far as the committee is concerned, 
it is conducting its activities, so far as it 
possibly can, in an impartial, unbiased 
way. 

The article further states: 

There are signs that more than a few 
Senators are fed up with the headline hunt- 
ing of the Investigations Subcommittee. 


I completely disagree with that state- 
ment. The subjects under consideration 
may lend themselves to headlines, but 
so far as the membership of the commit- 
tee is concerned, and especially so far as 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee is concerned, they are not seek- 
ing headlines, but are seeking facts. 

The last paragraph of the article con- 
tains a statement to the effect that the 
distinguished chairman is undergoing a 
more subtle form of punishment. 

He has lost the confidence of his peers. 


That statement also is an outright 
falsehood. So far as the Senator from 
Arkansas is concerned, he has our full 
confidence, he has earned it, and he will 
retain it. 

So far as I am concerned, both as ma- 
jority leader of this body and as a Sena- 
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tor, JOHN MCCLELLAN is, as always, per- 
forming outstanding services. We have 
every confidence in his ability, his im- 
partiality, and his integrity. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I hail 
from a neighboring State of that of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 
Iam almost a constituent of his, because 
I have a farm which is situated only a 
few miles from the Arkansas line. 

We in Texas stand to gain much from 
the award of a defense contract which 
will mean thousands of jobs and the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in my State. The award of such a 
contract would be a great economic 
boom to my State. 

I hasten to say that we Texans regard 
any attack on the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas as unwarranted and un- 
merited. No Texan, unless he were 
blinded by the most narrow self-interest, 
would ever question the fairness, impar- 
tiality, and good judgment of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas; and no Texan would, with any degree 
of objectivity, ever impute to him im- 
proper motives. 

I join with other Senators in express- 
ing my confidence in the senior Senator 
from Arkansas and my belief that the 
interests of my State will be fairly dealt 
with under his investigative leadership. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, 
only a short time ago I was a smalltown 
practicing lawyer in New Hampshire. 
Even from that vantage point I sensed 
the great admiration of the people of 
this country for Senator JoHN McCie.- 
LAN, and his reputation for integrity. 

Since joining this body, it has been 
my great good fortune to be assigned 
to the permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, where I have participated 
in some of the defense hearings. Dur- 
ing this time I have had the great solace 
and satisfaction of learning that our 
chairman is a man of impartiality and 
judicial temperament. He makes it easy 
for a freshman Senator like myself to 
serve. I hope that I may have the op- 
portunity to serve with the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas for many years to 
come. 

Any article that would in any way im- 
pugn the character of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas does great 
disservice to the Senate and to the im- 
portant committee of which he is chair- 
man. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be permit- 
ted to yield first to the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], then to the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr, LauscHe], and then to the able 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have just read the article re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Nebraska 
and other Senators with respect to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN]. Ido not serve on the permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. I have 
not served on a committee with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. However, I have 
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known him for almost a score of years. 
If there is any truth to the statement 
contained in the article that the Senator 
from Arkansas has lost the confidence 
of his colleagues in this body, or any of 
them, it is the best Kept secret that I 
know of in the Senate. I do not know 
of any of his colleagues who have lost 
confidence in him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it appropriate 
to make a unanimous-consent request at 
this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the limita- 
tion of debate begin at 2:15 instead of at 
2 o'clock, so that Senators may make 
their statements with respect to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HI PER. I thank the 
Senator from Montana and I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, I started to say that in- 
stead of a diminution in any way of the 
confidence and reputation of the Senator 
from Arkansas, every Senator who has 
ever expressed himself, either directly 
or by innuendo, about the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has, so far as I know, 
expressed himself in terms of the highest 
confidence and encouragement; and, so 
far as my observation goes, his reputa- 
tion for honor and for vigorous search- 
ing for the truth and its disclosures to 
the American people has never at any 
time in his career been higher than it is 
today. 

We hear a great deal about freedom of 
the press. Yes, there is freedom of the 
press. Apparently there is freedom to 
malign unjustly and untruthfully, with- 
out responsibility. That freedom of the 
press sometimes is exercised by certain 
irresponsible writers who take advantage 
of that particular opportunity and, day 
by day, engage in distortion of fact. 

But, Mr. President, in my opinion, 
no Member of the US. Senate 
stands higher in the opinion of his col- 
leagues than does the Senator from 
Arkansas. He has done a fine job for 
the American people and for decency, 
fairness, and keeping the public busi- 
ness in the mind and in the eye of the 
American public; and he should be re- 
ceiving honors and credit for what he 
has done and for what he is trying to do. 
I know of no one who seeks headlines 
less or who deserves them more than 
does the Senator from Arkansas. 

I thank the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
circles of the Senate we had not heard a 
word to the effect that Senator McCLeL- 
LAN had lost stature or reputation with 
his colleagues, until the publication of 
the article depreciating him was called 
to my attention. So far as I know, it is 
the only instance of an allegation in any 
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form that he has lost the respect of his 
colleagues. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] has just now stated that if there 
were conversations among Senators in 
criticism of Senator McCLELLAN for his 
conduct of the TFX investigation, that 
was a kept secret, which heretofore was 
unknown in the Senate. $ 

I first met Senator MCCLELLAN 6 ½ 
years ago. I have watched his work as 
chairman of the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. After observ- 
ing it carefully, my conclusion is that 
he has served with unprecedented devo- 
tion the interests of the Government 
and the interests of the taxpayers. 

Our Government spends a great deal 
of money; this year the budget is $100 
billion. I assume that probably $45 bil- 
lion of that amount is expended on the 
purchase of materials. Even with the 
exercise of the most meticulous care, 
things can go wrong. However, some- 
times wrong results are brought about 
deliberately. I do not believe it would 
be of service to the people of our country 
to have the committee abandon its 
studies or to have another Senator put 
in charge of the committee. 

The McClellan committee has ren- 
dered an excellent service. Senator 
McCLELLAN has conducted his assign- 
ment with integrity and honor, and he 
commands the respect of all his 
colleagues. 

Furthermore, if the TFX transaction 
had not been investigated, in the face of 
the prima facie statements which were 
appearing in the press and were being 
circulated in the country, I would say 
Senator McCLELLAN would have been 
widely condemned. I wonder what 
would have been said if he had remained 
silent and had done nothing. In that 
event, there would have been throughout 
the country a cry, “Why is not this 
transaction being examined?” 

Senator McCLELLAN faithfully ful- 
filled his obligation. To have done 
otherwise would have merited con- 
demnation. 

I am glad to pay tribute to Senator 
McCtettan for his magnificent, fearless, 
and courageous work as a U.S. Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues—each of them per- 
sonally—for their commendatory re- 
marks here today in regard to my services 
in the Senate, especially as they relate 
to the performance of my duties as 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee and as chairman of its per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations. 
I have heard with humility and deep 
gratitude their words of confidence and 
friendship. 

I had not expected what has hap- 
pened in the Senate today. I knew that 
my good friend and colleague, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] 
intended to make answer to the charges 
contained in the article about him, and 
I had expected to make brief remarks. 
I shall do that, and no more. 

I should like to say to my friend the 
Senator from North Carolina that Imuch 
regret that in their overzealousness, these 
reporters, Evans and Novak, deliberately 
resorted to the reprehensible technique 
of avoiding truth, while maliciously con- 
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triving and publishing a falsehood— 
which I resent, as I am sure all other 
Senators do. Their premeditated mis- 
representation about our esteemed col- 
league, Senator Ervin, and their imputa- 
tion to him of an attitude which he has 
never evidenced, expressed, or enter- 
tained, together with the tone and the 
entire contents of the article, are properly 
recognized as being characteristics of a 
pleader who has lost confidence in the 
merits of his client’s cause and of an 
author who does not believe his own 
story. 

I attach little significance to either the 
authors of the article or to its conse- 
quences. They are notimportant. That 
which is important is truth. That is 
what the committee is diligently seeking 
to discover in the current investigation. 

If the reporters who wrote the article 
to which reference has been made wish 
to write an impartial and objective story 
with the title “The TFX Loser —if they 
desire to use that as a subject—they will 
find ample factual material for it in the 
record of the testimony that has been 
received by the subcommittee. 

I have not made any public state- 
ments about the investigation. I have 
tried to conduct it and bring it to a con- 
clusion before making a final decision. 
But from my point of view, the over- 
whelming question is, Which plane—the 
design submitted by Boeing or the design 
offered by General Dynamics—has op- 
erational superiority? That is the real 
issue. Which plane is the best weapon? 
In other words, which one of the two 
planes would be the best weapon in a 
war against the Communists? That is 
the paramount issue, and it certainly 
transcends all personalities, 

If that battle should come, and if we 
must fight it with a “second-best” TFX, 
with the Communists having one of op- 
erational superiority, then our American 
pilots who would lose their lives because 
they are pitted against such odds, the 
American people and the people of the 
entire free world would be the real loser. 

Can we, or should we, sacrifice and 
compromise operational superiority and 
combat capability for the so-called com- 
monality of parts and for the dubious 
alleged economics that are now being 
emphasized? I do not think we can or 
should. To do so might place in jeop- 


-ardy our national security and survival. 


I am not the only one who entertains 
that view. There is evidence that the 
press—at least a substantial and impor- 
tant part—does not share the view ex- 
pressed by those reporters, but rather 
agrees with what I have just said. 

I call to the attention of Senators an 
editorial published in today’s issue of the 
New York Times, the title of which is 
“Answers Needed on the TFX.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed at this point in my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANSWERS NEEDED ON THE TFX 


The manner of awarding defense contracts 
in the Pentagon is still a major issue in the 
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continuing investigation of the now famous 
TFX experimental tactical fighter. 

Senator McCLe.ian’s inquiry has stirred a 
lot of political dust. It has provoked many 
charges and countercharges. But the funda- 
mental issue is still the same as it was at 
the beginning of the hearings last February: 
Are the services getting a second-best plane? 
Did the insistence of Secretary of Defense 
McNamara upon commonality—or a plane 
of basically similar design usable by both 
the Air Force and Nayy—result in technical 
compromises that reduced the combat effec- 
tiveness and performance capabilities desired 
by each service? 

The weight of the testimony, so far, is 
that the insistence upon commonality did 
result in performance compromises and re- 
ductions. The award to General Dynamics, 
instead of Boeing, did, in the virtually unani- 
mous opinion of the technical evaluation 
groups and the responsible senior officers of 
the two services, represent the choice of a 
less satisfactory design. 

Mr. McNamara has not yet made his final 
rebuttal. But he has made three major 
points: 

That service requirements often repre- 
sented gold plating, or unnecessary and some- 
times unachievable, performance charac- 
teristics. 

That the common designs finally evolved 
by General Dynamics and Boeing were both 
regarded as acceptable by the services and 
as a major advance over current tactical 
fighters. 

That in his judgment, the General Dy- 
namics design was preferable because it more 
closely approximated his ideal of a common 
plane and because Boeing's cost estimates 
were unrealistic. 

These arguments of the Secretary—par- 
ticularly the last one—have been challenged 
by many witnesses. How completely Mr. 
McNamara can demonstrate the validity of 
his judgment is important for reasons that 
transcend politics. 

For in the Pentagon, a 10-mile-an-hour 
speed differential may not appear to be a 
major factor in evaluating competing de- 
signs. But in combat, it can mean the dif- 
ference between life and death. A second- 
best aircraft—one that is not fully up to 
the state of the art, or that sacrifices quality 
for cheapness—does not belong in the Amer- 
ican arsenal. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. The editorial asked 
the following question, which it says 
must be answered: 

Are the services getting a second-best 
plane? 


The editorial continues to state some- 
thing about the position of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The concluding para- 
graph is as follows: 

For in the Pentagon, a 10-mile-an-hour 
speed differential may not appear to be a 
major factor in evaluating competing de- 
signs. But in combat, it can mean the dif- 
ference between life and death. A- second- 
best aircraft—one that is not fully up to 
the “state of the art,” or that sacrifices 
quality for cheapness—does not belong in 
the American arsenal. 


I subscribe to that statement. In con- 
clusion I wish to add that, with the Sen- 
ate’s permission and approval, the sub- 
committee, as an arm of the Senate, will 
continue to perform its duties and meet 
its responsibilities in accordance with 
its past practices and traditions. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 523) to amend the Fair 
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Labor Standards Act to extend the child 
labor provisions thereof to certain chil- 
dren employed in agriculture, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursu- 
ant to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into yesterday, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER], 
which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 2, after the comma after parent“ 
it. is proposed to insert the following: 
“or any other person related by blood 
or marriage to such employee,’’. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, all 
debate on the amendment and amend- 
ments thereto shall be limited to 30 min- 
utes, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
and the majority leader or some Senator 
designated by him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
allotted to me be placed under the con- 
trol of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WI LTAurs], the sponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TOWER. It is my understanding 
that the debate is to be limited to 30 
minutes, 15 minutes to each side. The 
time of the proponents is to be controlled 
by myself, and the time of the oppo- 
nents is to be controlled by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I believe 
that S. 523 is an unnecessary bill. The 
bill calls for the regulation of the em- 
ployment of minors in farm labor. The 
employment of minors is an issue that is 
very often clouded by semantics. 

Such terms as “child labor” and “ex- 
ploitation” evoke emotional attitudes 
unrelated to reality. The employment 
of children in modern-day agriculture is 
of nominal economic importance. Just 
as in urban life, the extent to which 
children can be employed is very rapidly 
being narrowed by mechanization and 
local and State regulations. 

The growing need in rural areas is for 
employment opportunities for young 
people rather than in any further re- 
strictions on such employment. 

I seriously question the idea that the 
remaining employment of children in 
agriculture is socially undesirable. The 
most important single type of work in 
which children are employed is small 
fruit harvest. In Washington and Ore- 
gon, the employment of children in berry 
harvesting has been carefully developed 
by employment and school officials, and 
is considered by the community as pro- 
viding a healthy and desirable work ex- 
perience. To the extent that the enact- 
ment of S. 523 would interfere with such 
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youth employment programs, the net ef- 
fect would be undesirable. 

The contention that the employment 
of young people, children, or teenagers 
in agriculture is socially undesirable is 
contrary to experience. Perhaps one of 
the greatest activities in which a teen- 
ager can participate which is calculated 
to build character, to build a sense of 
industry, and to condition him to hard 
work, is farm labor. 

I remember that when I completed 
the 10th grade I had flunked plane 
geometry, so that summer my father took 
me out to the farm and said, Son, it’s a 
cinch you will never learn to make a 
living with your head, so you’d better 
learn to make one with your hands.” 

That was a good, refining experience 
for me, because I learned in that sum- 
mer of farm labor that I would much 
rather make my living with my head 
than with my hands. There are some 
who will question whether I have learned 
to make my living with my head, I know, 
but nonetheless I think it is an excellent 
experience for all young people. I hope 
that we will not narrowly proscribe op- 
portunities for teenagers to work on 
the farms. It is healthful work. It is 
out of doors. They breathe clean, fresh 
air. They learn something of the won- 
ders of nature. They come to appreciate 
the magnificent and phenomenal world 
God has given us. 

In reference to my amendment No. 
104, the reason for the amendment is 
the very common practice of parents 
seeking to find employment for minors 
during summer vacations on farms of 
grandparents, relatives, or friends. Par- 
ents do this ordinarily because they 
consider this work experience to be a 
very desirable and important part of the 
education of their children. I agree with 
this concept. I believe it would be ex- 
tremely unrealistic to enact. legislation 
which would prevent this practice. 

I point out that my proposed amend- 
ment would alter the bill only to a minor 
extent. The bill provides that section 
12, relating to child labor, would not 
apply to employees of agriculture out- 
side of school hours if such employee 
were employed by his parent or by a 
person standing in the place of his 
parent. I would add after that, or any 
other person related by blood or mar- 
riage to such employee.” This would 
merely broaden it to include not only 
parents but also aunts, uncles, grand- 
parents, and the like. I think it would 
liberalize the provisions of the act to 
afford more opportunity for summer 
farm employment for our youth. 

It is my fervent hope that the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I hope 
very much that the Senate will adopt 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas. The bill which has been 
reported, as the Senator has said, pro- 
vides that children under 14 years of age 
employed by their parents or by persons 
standing in the place of parents on a 
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farm owned or operated by a parent or 
such person shall be exempt from the 
provisions of the act. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas would 
not weaken the provision in any large 
degree. As the Senator has said, he 
wishes to extend this provision to chil- 
dren who are relatives of the farmer or 
a tenant. 

Anyone who has ever lived in a rural 
community or in farm country will see 
the practical sense of this provision, par- 
ticularly with respect to areas where 
farms are small in size. The average in 
my State of Kentucky is about 120 acres. 

Often a parent, whether an owner or 
a tenant of a farm, needs not only his 
own children, but also children of his 
relatives on the farm. It results in bet- 
ter operation of a small farm. It pro- 
vides work for the children of relatives. 
In effect, the farmer is what we refer 
to as “in loco parentis,” in the place of 
a parent. I think the same considera- 
tion should apply to that farmer as 
would be applied in the case of his own 
children or in the case of an adopted 
child. 

As the Senator from Texas has said, 
this proposal would have great social 
advantages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes yielded to the Senator from 
Kentucky have expired. 

Mr. COOPER. May I have 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky may proceed for 
2 more minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. This would provide 
work, usually on a small farm, to chil- 
dren of a farmer's relatives. I cannot 
see any reason for not accepting the 
amendment. 

Anyone who has ever lived on a farm 
or in a farm community would feel that 
this is a practical provision. The num- 
ber who would come under the terms of 
the amendment is small. 

I am not acting in place of the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower], but I 
should say it would be very wise to adopt 
this practical and useful amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I regret that the amendment 
has been offered; and I regret that per- 
haps we shall not have sufficient time to 
discuss exactly what might happen un- 
der the amendment if it were agreed to. 

Let us consider briefly what we seek 
to accomplish by passage of the bill. 
First, we know that agricultural work is 
hazardous. It is the third most hazard- 
ous occupation in the country. Only 
mining and construction are more dan- 
gerous than agriculture. 

We know that children are not pro- 
tected by law from employment in this 
hazardous occupation after or before 
school hours, or any time school is not in 
session. Although we have long recog- 
gized that children need protection of 
law when working in industry, we have 
not been able to extend the protection to 
children employed in agriculture. 

The folklore of the family farm and 
its healthful environment must obscure 
the real problem. As a child, I lived on 
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a dairy farm, and when I was as young 
as 7 or 8 years of age, I brought in the 
cows and milked them. 

But we are not legislating for the fam- 
ily farm, because under the terms of the 
bill a youngster of any age could work 
for his parent. This parental exemption 
is expressly provided in the bill. 

Under this bill a youngster could 
work for his father on a home farm in 
an occupation that the Secretary of 
Labor might consider hazardous if it were 
not performed on the home farm for his 
father. 

The reason for the exemption is that 
we know a father will provide adequate 
attention and care for his youngsters. 
As Sigmund Freud said: 

I could not point to any need in childhood 
as strong as that for a father’s protection. 


We know a father will protect his 
youngster, but who under the proposed 
amendment, would qualify as a “blood 
relative’? Who is a “blood relative’? 
Is it a second, third, fourth, or fifth 
cousin, a grand uncle? Is it an uncle 
who does not like a nephew employee? 
To exempt such relatives would extend 
quite far, in terms of exemption, and 
too far for the adequate protection of 
the youngsters who would be permitted 
to work on farms. 

This bill permits youngsters 12 and 
13 years of age to work on a farm to 
which they can commute daily if they 
have their parents’ consent. This com- 
muting provision provides an ample op- 
portunity for healthful employment; it 
is much more liberal than the child labor 
provisions in industry. In nonfarm em- 
ployment, the shutoff age is 16. Under 
this bill (S. 523), any child over 14 can 
work, and the commuting 12- and 13- 
year-olds. 

We have gone as far as I think we 
can go in permitting the employment of 
children in agriculture, being mind- 
ful of the fact that we wish to protect 
youngsters from the terrible physical 
and educational disadvantages that un- 
limited hard work ir the fields and 
orchards can, and do, impose upon our 
migrant farm children. 

I would commend to the junior Senator 
from Texas, the proponent of this 
amendment, a bill that is now pending 
before the Governor of his State. This 
measure deals with child labor, and 
which has passed both houses of the 
Legislature in Texas. It provides a 
parental exemption; it is limited to the 
employment of members of a family of 
the farmer, rancher, or dairyman on his 
own premises, whether owned or leased. 

The pending bill recognizes that a par- 
ent or a person standing in the place of a 
parent will take care of his child. I be- 
lieve we would be doing a great disserv- 
ice if we extended this exemption any 
further than that in this legislation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has New Jersey en- 
acted any law dealing with the subject 
of child labor on the farm? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. There 
is no minimum wage, but w2 do protect 
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women and children working in our 
State. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, in the State 
of New Jersey the legislature has not 
seen fit or has not thought it necessary 
to adopt a law containing the provisions 
that are in the bill upon which we are to 
vote? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. New 
Jersey has provided protections to chil- 
dren working in agriculture. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will put it a differ- 
ent way. Texas has adopted a law on 
this subject. It decided something 
should be done; and the proposed law is 
now on the Governor’s desk. Why 
should not the Congress leave this ques- 
tion to the States, to New Jersey, Ohio, 
and the other States of the Nation? I 
should like to hear the Senator comment 
on that question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. For 
the precise reason that this work involves 
interstate commerce, and like other em- 
ployment in interstate commerce, it is a 
matter of national concern and im- 
portance. Their area of employment is 
the Nation. Long ago we legislated na- 
tionally against industrial child labor. 
Now we are catching up to the third 
most hazardous area of work, agricul- 
ture, which has too long remained par- 
tially exempt from our child labor laws. 
The justifications for the Industrial 
Child Labor Act are no more compelling 
than those for a national law dealing 
with children in agriculture, when school 
is not in session. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, much 
has been said about the hazardous char- 
acter of farmwork. Many activities that 
children engage in are hazardous. When 
they play on the playground swing or 
trapeze, they are engaging in hazardous 
activity. When they play football or 
baseball, that is hazardous. Shall we 
deny them the opportunity to work 
merely because what they are doing is 
hazardous? We do not deny them the 
opportunity to play. 

The proposed legislation is for the 
most part opposed by farmers, by people 
from farm States. It is a trifle arrogant 
for us to assume that farmers are in- 
humane and that they have no concern 
for the welfare of their children. I think 
they are aware of the character of farm- 
work. They are aware of the provisions 
of the bill. They are alive to the fact 
that farmwork is a constructive thing 
for young people to do. Therefore, not 
only are they opposed to this legislation, 
but they suggest that some moderate 
amendments to the bill be adopted. 

I insist that my amendment is a mod- 
erate one. It would not permit the ex- 
ploitation of children. It is a moderate 
amendment, aimed at providing young 
people with the opportunity for farm 
employment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
should like to refresh the Senator’s rec- 
ollection with respect to some of the 
testimony offered at the hearings. The 
Senator has suggested that the farm 
community is opposed to the legislation. 
Many persons from the farming com- 
munity favor the legislation. Mr. Ken 
Moorefield, for example, of the Florida 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, is on 
record in support of the bill. Other 
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farm organizations also support S. 523. 
It is a mistake to feel that members of 
the agricultural community have not 
supported the bill. Many of them favor 
the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. I point out that this 
is a family farm oriented measure. Per- 
haps some of the growers associations 
have not opposed the bill, but the Farm 
Bureau Federation, which is the largest 
organization of farmers in this country, 
views this bill as I do, and I believe I 
* its views. 

. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. In 
= to what the Senator from Texas 
has said, I would only add that I do not 
know how much consideration the Farm 
Bureau Federation gave to this bill. I 
rather doubt that it was the No. 1 sub- 
ject on its agenda for consideration, 
having been so deeply involved, as they 
were, in lobbying activities against the 
wheat legislation. 

Mr. TOWER. To counteract lobbying 
activities on the part of the Government 
in favor of the wheat legislation. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to ask a question. 
Without the adoption of the amendment, 
would a farmer be allowed to hire his 
younger brother who was just under 14 
to help him on a neighboring farm? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
language is “except where such employee 
is employed by his parent or by a person 
standing in the place of his parent.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hap- 
pen to have been reared on a farm. I 
was one of the younger members of a 
family of 11. It was common practice 
for us children to help our brothers and 
sisters. If the law were to be retroactive 
I suspect I would be for it, although the 
experience I gained in working did not 
hurt me. It is going a little too far to 
say that a young boy should not be al- 
lowed to help his older brother, sister, 
or brother-in-law on a neighboring farm 
unless he is 14 years of age. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. May 
I reply? Was the farm within reach? 
Did the Senator go there each day? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Not 
necessarily. I did part of the time. 
I could stay sometimes. I happen to 
come from a family of 11. We had 
brothers and sisters scattered around. 
The point is that none of the work hurt 
us even though at the time we children 
thought it did. 

If this bill is adopted without the 
Tower amendment, it will be a viola- 
tion of the law for a farmer to put his 
own grandchildren to work when they 
come down from the city unless they are 
at least 14 years old. Certainly a grand- 
father can be trusted not to impose on 
his own grandchildren by giving them 
work beyond their ability. A few chores 
around the farm, such as pulling a few 
weeds in the field, would do the youth 
good whether he got paid for it or not. 

Congress has just passed a law dealing 
with the juvenile delinquency program. 
Yet this proposal, prohibiting any young 
lad under the age of 14 from helping his 
own grandfather or brother on a farm, 
will actually create juvenile delinquency. 
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If the grandfather lives close enough 
whereby the lad can go home each night 
the age would be reduced to 12, but if 
he spends the night with the grandfather 
or brother, the age limit is 14. 

Would it be possible for a youngster 
to help his brother or sister or brother- 
in-law without the adoption of the 
amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Not 
if the child were 12 or 13 and he could 
go over to the farm each day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, has the 
time of the Senator from New Jersey 
expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 1 minute re- 
maining. The Senator from New Jersey 
has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It 
must be remembered, of course, that em- 
ployment, wages, and payment must be 
involved. Going to “Grandma's” farm 
and working on it, if the work is not for 
hire, has nothing to do with the legisla- 
tion. The employment relationship is 
the thing. 

Is the Senator from Texas willing to 
yield back his time? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator whether the bill relates only to 
migratory farmworkers, or to farms 
throughout the Nation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. This 
is an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It deals with agriculture 
generally. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask the 
Senator why this particular bill hap- 
pens to be included in the package of 
migratory farm legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
bill would mainly reach employment sit- 
uations involving migratory farm chil- 
dren, because we exempted the family 
farm. We have limited the bill’s appli- 
cation to the neighborhood farm. With 
this bill we really reach the situation in 
which the youngster is a part of the 
migratory stream. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the Senator have 
any figures on how many farm boys and 
girls would be affected by the legislation 
other than the number estimated for mi- 
gratory farm children as set forth in the 
committee report? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I do 
not have the figures. I suggest that the 
situations that would be affected are lo- 
cal and few. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 
NEW YORK’S LEADERSHIP IN MIGRANT 
LABOR LEGISLATION 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. President, be- 
cause New York has long been a leader in 
the field of legislation to protect the mi- 
grant farmworker, I am pleased to sup- 
port the legislation which we consider 
today, and the bills which the Senate 
passed yesterday. 

Each summer, approximately 30,000 
migrant farmworkers enter New York to 
spend the summer harvesting crops. 
Because they perform a service vital to 
the economy of our State, the people of 
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New York have enacted laws to protect 
them against exploitation, unsanitary 
and unsafe working conditions, and to 
provide care and education for their 
children. 

New York State already requires the 
registration of crew leaders—588 such 
contractors were registered in 1961. We 
already supervise through the depart- 
ment of health, the sanitary and safety 
conditions in worker camps. We already 
operate 9 summer schools training the 
children of farmworkers, and 16 day-care 
centers for younger children. My State 
does have—and has had for years—mini- 
mum age regulations protecting children 
in agriculture. 

I am proud of the record which has 
been made by New York State, and urge 
Congress, once again, to follow the pro- 
gressive and humane example of the 
Empire State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
prepared to do so. 

Mr. TOWER. I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. McNa- 
MARA], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskt1e] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Washington, [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. MCNAMARA], the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Moss], and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskie] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CorTon] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Srwpson] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Neb- 
raska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[No, 104 Leg.] 

YEAS—36 
Aiken Eastland Lausche 
Allott Ellender McClellan 
Bennett Engle Mechem 
Boggs Morton 
Byrd, Va. Pulbright Mundt 
Carlson Goldwater Pearson 
Cooper Hickenlooper 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Robertson 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Dominick Kuchel Saltonstall 


Stennis Thurmond Williams, Del 
Talmadge Tower Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—53 
Anderson Hill Monroney 
Bartlett Holland Morse 
Bayh Humphrey Nelson 
Beall Inouye Neuberger 
Bible 
Brewster Javits Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Proxmire 
Cannon Keating Randolph 
Church Kennedy Ribicoff 
Dodd Long, Mo. Scott 
Douglas Long, La Smathers 
Edmondson Mansfield Smith 
Fong ‘cCarthy Sparkman 
Gore McGee Symington 
Gruening McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Hart McIntyre Yarborough 
Hartke Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Hayden Miller 
NOT VOTING—11 
Burdick Hruska Moss 
Case Kefauver Muskie 
Clark Magnuson Simpson 
Cotton McNamara 
So Mr. Tower’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
about to call up my next amendment; 
but first I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri, without losing my right to the 
floor. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
one of the major problems facing the 
United States today is the improvement 
of our international trade situation, as 
one means of in turn improving our 
serious balance-of-payments deficit. 

After long and exhaustive effort last 
year, Congress passed the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. The bill was a 
carefully considered method of meeting 
the challenging and dynamic competi- 
tion of a world which obviously is catch- 
ing up to this country in productive 
capacity. 

Preparations are now going on in our 
Government agencies for the trade ne- 
gotiations that are scheduled for May 
of next year; and as one of the neces- 
sary preliminaries, Mr. Christian Herter, 
the President’s representative, has just 
attended a GATT ministerial meeting. 
In it was laid the groundwork for full- 
scale negotiations to come later. 

The results of the ministerial meeting 
have been reported only sketchily in the 
press. But several of the broad agree- 
ments apparently reached between the 
United States and the Common Market 
should give Congress and the American 
people some concern about the results 
to be expected from any broad tariff cut- 
ting under the Trade Expansion Act. 

The concession reported to have been 
made which causes the greatest concern 
to me is that which may result in the 
reduction of some of the higher US. 
tariffs by more than the 50 percent pro- 
vided for in the Trade Expansion Act. 

The means by which this would be 
done are yet to be studied and worked 
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out, but it is already clear that the 
Common Market, with its lower cost op- 
erations, has great expectations of ship- 
ping to this country vastly more products 
on which the higher tariffs now exist. 

It is therefore most important that 
this country and its trade negotiators 
give careful consideration to making 
such concessions without fully weighing 
the result; and the impact on the affected 
industries, as well as the worth of recip- 
rocal concessions gained from the Com- 
mon Market, must be known, not just 
assumed. 

One of the industries certain to be af- 
fected in the United States is the chemi- 
cal industry. 

This industry is dynamic and highly 
competitive. It is one which has grown 
very fast, and now provides about 850,000 
jobs to U.S. workers. 

Although some chemical tariffs are 
relatively high, a frequently overlooked 
fact is that nearly one-half the U.S. 
chemical imports are duty free. In 
many other cases, the tariffs are so low 
that imports are increasing rapidly. 

The importance of the contribution of 
this industry to our balance of payments 
is clear. The 1962 excess of exports over 
imports was about $1.4 billion. Since 
both imports and exports are important 
in this favorable trade balance, the effect 
of proposed tariff action on each factor 
should be carefully considered. If im- 
ports expand more than exports, both 
the United States and the chemical in- 
dustry will be the losers. 

Although the present U.S. chemical 
exports are well in excess of imports, the 
Department of Commerce reports that 
such imports are growing at a faster rate 
than the exports. In addition, the out- 
look for increased U.S. chemical exports 
is not promising. The Department of 
Commerce has learned that the U.S. 
chemical industry does not expect its ex- 
ports to grow appreciably, regardless of 
the removal of foreign tariff and non- 
tariff barriers. Such exports will be 
of specialty and short-supply products, 
because U.S. plants cannot match low 
foreign costs and selling prices on stand- 
ard chemicals. 

In my opinion, Mr. Herter should not 
arbitrarily further lower the U.S. tariffs. 
The shock of even 50 percent reduction 
of the present level in 5 years will prove 
to be enough of a problem to those 
affected. 

Recent poultry tariff actions by the 
Common Market should tell us that na- 
tional self-interest has not, and will not, 
disappear from the world trade arena. 
The United States must be absolutely 
certain that the Trade Expansion Act is 
used wisely to accomplish the basic ob- 
jective—to maintain, if not improve, the 
U.S. trade position. 

We have done our best to bring new 
life to the free world. Over $100 billion 
of our over $300 billion national debt 
represents foreign aid. 

President Sukarno, of Indonesia, no 
great friend of this country, himself 
volunteered to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, “the United States will go 
down in history as the most generous of 
all countries.” 

But when we give them the most mod- 
ern machinery, we cannot expect to com- 
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pete in the production of shoes with $1.95 
labor, with their production of shoes 
manufactured with 28 cents labor. 

And when we rebuild their chemical 
plants from the ground up, we cannot 
decide to cut tariffs precipitously over 
50 percent without risking an important 
element of the American economy. 

Any apparent prosperity is somewhat 
theoretical if it is accompanied by in- 
creasing unemployment; and we who live 
in the only country left in the free world 
capable of resisting totalitarianism 
should always remember that, in our way 
of life, any physical strength can come 
only from our economic strength. 

Mr. President, I thank the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas for his 
typical courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Missouri for 
his very fine comments on the subject of 
international trade and also for his re- 
marks in regard to the necessity of main- 
taining our free economy as a most im- 
portant factor in connection with the 
part we play in the cold war. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield briefly to me, 
in connection with the matter now un- 
der discussion? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ihave been glad to hear 
the Senator from Missouri comment on 
what was done at the preliminary GATT 
negotiations, 

Let me ask whether he agrees with me 
that on the floor of the Senate there are 
altogether too few Senators who are con- 
cerned with the details of tariff and 
trade negotiations which may very well 
exercise a decisive influence upon our 
country’s economic policy. Let me also 
ask whether he will join with me in in- 
viting Senators to study carefully what 
he and other Senators—on both sides 
of the aisle—have said; and whether he 
also agrees that it is most important to 
maintain continued debate on this sub- 
ject on the floor of the Senate, so that 
when the issue comes before the Senate 
for decision, Senators will not proceed 
on the basis of so great a lack of orienta- 
tion—as frequently happens in connec- 
tion with this field. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
even though the Senator from New York 
and I sit on opposite sides of the aisle, 
it is always a privilege to be associated 
with him in discussions of matters such 
as this one. I do not believe that the 
people of the country—either those in 
the urban areas or those in the rural 
areas—yet fully recognize the funda- 
mental concept under consideration in 
the negotiations being conducted by a 
great American, Christian Herter, a for- 
mer Secretary of State. In my opinion, 
nothing could be more important to the 
future of our economy than the results 
of these negotiations; and I thank the 
Senator from New York for what he has 
said. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope that one day 
very soon a rather comprehensive debate 
on this subject can be mounted on the 
floor of the Senate, and that it will be 
participated in by the Senator from 
Missouri, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
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Dovctas], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower], who obviously 
has a great interest in this matter, and 
other Senators who have taken a par- 
ticular interest in it, so that we may pre- 
sent our concepts of this aspect of our 
trade policy, as an important prelimi- 
nary to decisive negotiations. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 523) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to extend the child 
labor provisions thereof to certain chil- 
dren employed in agriculture, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment No. 106, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
in lines 12, 13, and 14, it is proposed to 
strike the words “in an occupation that 
the Secretary finds and declares to be 
particularly hazardous for the employ- 
ment of children below age 18” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “to operate power 
driven machinery or handle poisonous 
materials under conditions found by the 
Secretary to be particularly hazardous 
for minors below age 18.” 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment be limited to 20 minutes—10 
minutes to a side—with the time to be 
controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] and 
myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey ob- 
tained the floor. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am happy to yield 10 min- 
utes to the Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. President, yesterday and today are 
significant days for the Senate, because 
during these days the Senate has come 
to grips with perhaps the worst blight 
upon our national labor record, the con- 
tinuing abuses permitted in the field of 
migrant farm labor. 

For decades we have allowed hundreds 
of thousands of migrant farm laborers 
to pass among us, toiling in our Nation’s 
fields, harvesting our Nation’s crops. 
These people and their children have 
been denied virtually all of the protec- 
tions, safeguards, and minimum stand- 
ards provided all other groups of Ameri- 
cans. Occasionally some tragedy will 
briefly bring the situation to national 
attention—such as the suffocation of 
several unattended small children of 
migrant laborers in an abandoned auto- 
mobile, or the death of 30 or 40 itinerant 
laborers in a traffic accident. But all the 
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while the grim story of abuse and dep- 
rivation has continued to unfold, with 
its continuing harvest of misery, injus- 
tice, degradation, and ruined lives. At 
last, the American people, acting 
through the Congress, have taken action. 

Yesterday, the Senate passed four im- 
portant bills. One provided Federal 
financial assistance for the States to im- 
prove educational opportunities for mi- 
grant farm workers and their children. 
A second bill established a Children’s 
Bureau to assist the States in providing 
day-care services for children of these 
workers, so that they can be cared for 
while their parents are laboring in the 
fields. A third bill established a Nation- 
al Advisory Council of Migratory Labor 
to advise the President and the Congress 
on all matters requiring attention in 
this area. And the fourth bill launched 
a Federal program to assist farmers in 
providing adequate sanitation facilities 
for migrant workers. 

Today we take up two more bills, 
measures which some consider more con- 
troversial. The first would tighten the 
law with respect to the employment of 
children under 14 years of age and to 
protect all children under 18 years of 
age from hazardous farm employment. 

Present Federal law prevents children 
from doing farm labor during school 
hours, but there is no protection for 
these young children during periods 
when school is not in session. They toil 
for long hours on their hands and knees 
in the broiling sun, in temperatures as 
high as 120°. 

It matters little that they are exempt- 
ed from this work for a few hours at 
school during the months when school is 
in session. After an afternoon and eve- 
ning of this backbreaking toil, the 
youthful migrant worker returning ex- 
hausted to some crude, poorly lighted 
shack, is in no condition to pursue his 
studies, even if he were receiving any 
encouragement to do so, which is ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

State child-labor laws in many cases 
are clearly inadequate to protect these 
children. 

Twenty States have no minimum age 
for agricultural employment, either dur- 
ing or outside of school hours. Four- 
teen States have no minimum age law for 
agricultural employment when school is 
not in session. This is a deplorable sit- 
uation from any point of view. 

The children of migrant farm labor- 
ers have many heavy crosses to bear. 
Homeless, rootless, penniless, poorly fed, 
poorly clothed, with practically none of 
the normal advantages of American life, 
they appear doomed to repeating the 
cheerless existence of their parents, un- 
less we do something about it. 

Surely it is the duty of society, or 
rather, a small part of that duty, to see 
to it that these children are provided 
adequate time for study and rest, so that 
they will have some reasonable opportu- 
nity to escape the dreary cycle of misery 
which has dominated their early years. 

Many of these children are being hurt 
and maimed in terrible accidents in the 
fields. As farming has become mecha- 
nized, it has also become dangerous—the 
third most dangerous occupation, rank- 
ing behind only mining and construc- 
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tion. Agriculture is the only major in- 
dustry which has had an increase in the 
death rate since 1951. 

Among the evidence introduced into 
the record yesterday by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]! was the fact 
that in 1961, in the State of California 
alone, 426 children were maimed in farm 
accidents. During that year 3,300 peo- 
ple, many of them mere children, were 
killed in farm accidents, nationwide. 

The pending legislation would empow- 
er the Secretary of Labor to protect 
children under 18 years old from hazard- 
ous farm employment, thus extending 
to them the same protection as those 
available in other industries. 

Surely the Senate will support this 
necessary and long-overdue protective 
legislation. 

The second bill will set up a licensing 
system for those who hire and transport 
migrant farm laborers. These labor 
contractors, or “crew leaders,” as they 
are frequently called, are responsible for 
many of the abuses that are involved in 
migratory farm labor. They are at the 
heart of the business; and Department 
of Labor surveys indicate that many of 
these crew leaders are responsible for 
overcharging workers for transportation, 
abandoning crews without means of 
transportation, failing to return workers 
to their homes, underpayment of wages, 
misrepresentation of employment terms, 
and even the illegal sale of liquor and 
dope. 

The pending legislation would license 
these labor contractors and would im- 
pose upon them proper and reasonable 
regulations governing the conduct of 
their business. 

The two bills we are considering today, 
added to the four which were passed 
yesterday, should go a long way toward 
bringing to an end conditions which are 
a national shame. 

The American people are well served 
by their farm laborers. They are willing 
to pay for this service and to extend to 
these laborers the benefits and facilities 
that are available to all others. 

The problem in the past has been that 
too few were willing to plead the case of 
people who are homeless, voteless, and 
without influence. 

In recent years, many have come to fill 
this void. Labor organizations, church 
groups, civic groups, and many in pub- 
lic life have taken up this cause. Among 
these, one name stands foremost, and 
that is the name of our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WILIAMS]I. All of the bills we 
passed yesterday and those we are con- 
sidering today have been sponsored, 
fought for, pushed through committee, 
and brought to the floor of the Senate 
by the untiring efforts of this great and 
humane legislator. 

These bills provide for an opening at- 
tack upon the ignorance, disease, mal- 
nutrition, hopelessness, and actual physi- 
cal danger, which today are the lot of 


our migrant farmworkers and their 
families. 
This legislation will undo many 


grievous wrongs. It will help people who 
are helpless to help themselves. It will 
give a new chance in life to many thou- 
sands of American boys and girls. It 
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will stand as a monument to the humani- 
tarianism, the courage, the energy, and 
the statesmanship of its author, Senator 
WILLIAMS. 

I am grateful to have an opportunity 
to join with him in this effort and to 
cast votes that will help to make a real- 
ity out of a dream which many of us 
have pursued for so many years with so 
little success. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey for yielding to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I express my deep gratitude to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a fine review 
and analysis of the New York State mi- 
grant labor program, which is one of the 
most advanced in the country, and a 
real pilot-plant operation for what we 
are doing on the bills now being con- 
sidered by the Senate. This review was 
prepared by the office of Executive Dep- 
uty Industrial Commissioner Robert D. 
Helsby, of New York State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


May 8, 1962. 
New YORK STATE MIGRANT LABOR PROGRAM 


New York is one of the largest agricultural 
States. It’s the largest producer of several 
fruits and vegetables for processing among 
the States, and is the third largest in quan- 
tity of all vegetables produced for processing. 
Farm production of such magnitude requires 
thousands of seasonal workers to supple- 
ment individual farmers, their families, and 
regular employees. Some 170,000 seasonal 
workers help during the State’s annual har- 
vest peak, and about 25,000 are migrants. 

Over the years, New York has increasingly 
recognized its responsibility for the migrant 
farmworkers who are essential to the pro- 
duction of its agricultural products. New 
York is one of the first States to show con- 
cern for the plight of the migrant worker 
and to take action in this field. Its pro- 
gram is one of the most effective and com- 
prehensive in the Nation. 

Various aspects of the migrant labor 
program are administered by several State 
departments, including the departments of 
health, labor, social welfare, education, motor 
vehicles, agriculture and markets, and the 
division of State police. 

There is effective coordination of these 
programs. The Governor’s advisory council 
on migrant labor, composed of representa- 
tives of growers, contractors, religious, and 
other interested groups and associations, and 
the interdepartmental committee on farm 
and food processing labor, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the departments administer- 
ing programs in this field maintain close 
liaison and frequently hold joint meetings. 
The joint legislative committee on migrant 
labor maintains close contact with both 
groups and operating agencies. 

IMPROVEMENTS, 1962 


Amendments to the labor law by the 1962 
legislature effective October 1, 1962, 
strengthen the protection of migrant work- 
ers through the requirements that crew 
leaders be fingerprinted as part of the regis- 
tration process. In addition, the amend- 
ments provide that each grower or processor 
who utilizes the services of a farm labor 
contractor (crew leader) must countersign 
the application of the contractor, thus in- 
dicating full knowledge of the information 
in the registration. 

For a number of years a series of state- 
wide meetings, under the direction of the 
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Interd: tal Committee on Farm and 
Food Processing Labor, have been held to 
familiarize growers with their responsibili- 
ties under new and existing legislation. 
This year, as a result of a growing realiza- 
tion that migrant workers were generally 
unfamiliar with their rights under the law 
as well as their obligations, the Department 
of Labor is making the basic attempt to in- 
form migrant workers of their rights and 
obligations through a concerted educational 
campaign. 
ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF MIGRANT PROGRAM 
1. Prohibition of child labor 


Minimum age for farmwork when school 
is not in session is 14, except that children 
12 ani 13 may assist in the hand harvest of 
berries, fruits, and vegetables under re- 
stricted conditions. When school is in ses- 
sion the minimum age is 16. Farmwork 
permits are required for all children under 
16. It is interesting to note that in 1948, 
54 percent of all farms visited employed 
illegal child labor in contrast to 3.7 percent 
of farms inspected in 1960. 


2. Child care centers 


Child care centers, operated by the Grow- 
ers’ and Processors’ Federation are under 
the supervision of the department of agri- 
culture and markets. For the second con- 
secutive year increased State funds have 
been provided for this program. In 1961, 
16 such centers were operated in comparison 
with 12 in 1960. The number of children 
enrolled increased from 935 in 1960 to 1,015 
in 1961. This 12-year-old program will be 
further expanded during 1962. It is inter- 
esting to note that in 1960 the New York 
program accounted for 50 percent of such 
centers in the United States. 


3. Public health services 


State or local public health nursing serv- 
ices are available to most migrant labor 
camps. Serologic, well-child clinics, pre- 
natal clinics or consultations, immunizing 
innoculations, inspection of campers for evi- 
dence of communicable diseases and bedside 
nursing and demonstration services are avall- 
able. Public health educators conduct pro- 
grams of health education ir several areas 
of the State having substantial numbers of 
migrants. 


4. Employer, contractor, and crew leader 
registration 

All farm labor contractors or crew leaders 
are required to register with the industrial 
commissioner. Owners or lessees of farms 
or food processing plants may not use the 
services of unregistered farm labor con- 
tractors or crew leaders. Any person who 
employs, recruits, transports and brings into 
New York State or is responsible for bring- 
ing into the State five or more migrant farm 
or food processing workers from other States 
must register with the industrial commis- 
sioner. Prior to January 1, 1962, such regis- 
tration was required only when 10 or more 
workers were involved. Such registrants are 
required to furnish information regarding 
wages, housing, and working conditions. 

Copies of the information submitted by 
the growers and processors responsible for 
bringing the migrants into the State are 
provided to the registrants for posting and 
distribution to the workers. 

The industrial commissioner may revoke 
suspend or refuse to issue or renew cer- 
tificates of registration if it is found that 
the registrant has violated the labor or 
penal laws; or has been convicted of any 
crime or offense except traffic violations; or 
has made misrepresentations or false state- 
ments in his application; or has given false 
or misleading information to his workers. 


5. Welfare services and payments 
The Department of Social Welfare employs 


the same standards in regard to migrant 
workers as are employed in regard to New 
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York State residents. Welfare assistance is 
available to nonresidents so long as they 
come into the State seeking employment. 
Nonresidents, including migrants, are State 
charges. 

6. Regulation of migrant labor camps 

Migrant labor camps are subject to the 
State Sanitary Code which is applicable to 
camps occupied by five or more persons. 
Permits from the State or local health de- 
partment are required to operate camps. 
Sanitary code standards cover, among other 
things, drainage and location, structural and 
fire safety, light and ventilation, water and 
sewage, and required facilities. 


7. Wage payments 

Workers must be paid at rates not less than 
those contained in the application for regis- 
tration filed with the industrial commis- 
sioner. Wages must be paid weekly or in full 
every 2 weeks, The industrial commissioner 
may collect unpaid wages from employers. 

All contractors or crew leaders must keep 
payroll records showing for each worker 
wage rates, wages earned, hours worked or 
units picked, and all withholdings. They 
are also required to give each worker with 
each payment of wages a written statement 
showing this information. Every grower, 
processor or other person who is required to 
obtain a certificate of registration must also 
keep the payroll records and give statements 
except where he has a farm labor contractor 
or crew leader who is required to keep the 
records and give the statements. 


8. Social insurance 


The workmen’s compensation, disability 
benefits and unemployment insurance laws 
do not cover agricultural workers in New 
York State, except that the workmen’s com- 
pensation law covers agricultural workers 
using certain types of machinery under cer- 
tain conditions. An employer may volun- 
tarily cover workers under workmen’s com- 
pensation. About 70 percent of migrant 
workers in New York State are covered by 
either workmen’s compensation or farmer's 
liability insurance. 


9. Education 


The education law requires the attendance 
by children from 7 to 16 years of age when 
school is in session. Migrant children are 
included. The education department works 
with local school districts to insure educa- 
tional opportunities for migrant children. 
An annual census of migrant children is con- 
ducted. This census serves to make school 
districts aware of their responsibility to as- 
sure school attendance. 

The State promotes and pays for summer 
schools operated by local school districts for 
migrant children. 

In 1961 both the number of schools and 
the number of children in attendance in- 
creased. During 1961 there were 350 children 
in attendance at such schools compared with 
277 in 1960. 


10. Transportation of migrants 


Migrant workers must have valid driving 
licenses from their home States and must 
take New York's vision and highway sign 
identification test. Under the vehicle and 
traffic law, trucks carrying passengers more 
than 5 miles must have firmly attached 
side racks at least 3 feet high; a securely 
closed tailboard or endgate; and one person 
21 or over on the rear of the truck if more 
than five persons under 18 are being trans- 
ported. All vehicles operated in New York 
must have liability insurance. 

11. Commissary registration 

The labor law provides that no person shall 
operate a farm labor camp commissary with- 
out a permit from the industrial commis- 
sioner. Each permit holder is required to 
post the permit and the current prices of all 
goods sold or leased. The prices charged can- 
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not exceed those posted. Most commissary 
permits are issued to registered contractors. 

The commissioner may refuse, revoke or 
suspend a commissary permit when he finds 
that the applicant or permit holder has 
violated the labor or penal laws, or has been 
convicted of any crime or offense except traf- 
fic violations, or is not a person of good 
character or responsibility, or has made any 
misrepresentation or false statements in his 
application for a permit. 


12. Recruitment and placement 


It is the responsibility of the farm em- 
ployment service, under the general jurisdic- 
tion of the division of employment of the 
department of labor to facilitate the recruit- 
ment of farm labor and to maximize employ- 
ment opportunities for such workers. Pri- 
ority in filling job orders is given first to 
local labor, second to interstate migrants, 
and third to offshore workers. With respect 
to interstate recruitment, an attempt is made 
to ascertain the needs of employers prior to 
the opening of the season so that the num- 
ber of workers recruited through the inter- 
state system will not be excessive. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to address two 
questions to the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, if I may. The Senator 
will recall that in the last Congress the 
measure now being considered, or one 
practically identical with it, was drafted 
and presented by the Senator from New 
Jersey. The bill was later subjected to 
informal hearings, at which the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS], the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND], and others participated, in an 
effort to make the measure as unobjec- 
tionable as possible to the agricultural 
interests—at least those represented by 
the Senator from Virginia and the Sen- 
ator from Florida. The Senator from 
New Jersey will recall that. Does he not? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I re- 
call very well the many hours that the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] and 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] gave to me and to the staff of our 
subcommittee. They were not only pro- 
ductive hours, but were also pleasant 
hours. Out of those discussions we ar- 
rived at a large measure of agreement. 
The measures that were considered yes- 
terday, the bill before us now, and the bill 
to come reflect our conclusions of last 
year, with one or two exceptions. 

In response to the views expressed by 
growers, individually or through the 
representatives of their associations, we 
made minor changes. For example, in 
the child labor bill, last year we per- 
mitted children 12 and 13 years of age to 
work on farms within 25 miles of home. 
Grower representatives thought it would 
be better to state that provision not in 
terms of miles but in terms of daily com- 
mutation. The modification refiects a 
liberalization of the bill from the stand- 
point of the growers affected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I now should like 
to ask him the following question: Am 
I correctly informed that all the changes 
made last year and reflected in the de- 
bate on the matter last year that fol- 
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lowed the discussions between the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, the Senator from 
Virginia, and myself, remain in the bill 
which is now being considered? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator can be assured that that is the 
fact. Those provisions remain in the 
bills that we have considered and are 
considering. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. While there are those 
who would not want this particular area 
covered by Federal legislation, and I am 
among them, for I would prefer not to 
have Federal legislation in this area be- 
cause the conditions in the various States 
differ so greatly—at the same time I be- 
lieve this is the best approach to the 
problem that at least I have been able to 
devise, and as I understand it, it reflects 
the deliberation of the three Senators 
whom I have mentioned. Therefore I 
desire the record to show that this is 
the same measure, with very minor 
change, and no departure in principle, 
from the measure worked out in a series 
of conferences last year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Ex- 
actly. I am sure the people of Florida 
will express their gratitude to the senior 
Senator from the great State of Florida 
for the time, effort, and the humanity 
that he has shown in these measures 
that deal with humanity. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I recall also that there 
were two measures in the migratory labor 
field which I was happy to join as a 
cosponsor with the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

I believe that these two measures were 
among the bills that were passed yester- 
day—one for Federal support of the day 
nursery program, which has proved so 
helpful in my State, and the other for 
Federal support of the sanitation pro- 
gram for habitations where the migrants 
live, which again has proved to be so 
helpful in my State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator will be happy to know that both 
of the bills passed yesterday unanimous- 
ly. I am sure the fact that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] was one of 
the sponsors who helped to fashion those 
bills had a great deal to do with that 
result. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator compli- 
ments me much more than I deserve. 
But I appreciate his statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. On the 
contrary—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

There is another bill in the migratory 
labor field relating to housing in 
which I have had a great interest, as 
the Senator is aware. Is that measure 
to come up today or later during the 
course of the consideration of these 
measures? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
bill of which the Senator is speaking 
which deals with migratory farm 
housing, has not been fully considered 
in committee yet. It is not before us 
today and is not on the calendar. We 
hope it will be shortly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his attention. I am sorry that I am 
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not able to join him in his philosophy 
all the way through, but I recognize his 
humanitarian approach, and I have 
joined him insofar as my own observa- 
tions, my own convictions and my own 
conscience have permitted me to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. When- 
ever we are together, my position is 
strengthened immensely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, by my 
amendment I merely seek to proscribe 
the broad discretionary power for the 
Secretary of Labor in determining what 
is hazardous employment for children 
below the age of 18. The bill provides 
that “in an occupation that the Secretary 
of Labor finds and declares to be particu- 
larly hazardous for the employment of 
children below age 18”; in other words, 
the Secretary would have complete dis- 
cretionary authority to determine what is 
hazardous. 

By my amendment I intend to pro- 
scribe that discretionary authority 
slightly by merely providing that— 

No employee below the age of 18 may be 
employed in agriculture to operate power- 
driven machinery or handle poisonous ma- 
terials under conditions found by the Sec- 
retary to be particularly hazardous for 
minors below age 18. 


In other words, the amendment really 
would determine that hazardous employ- 
ment is that around power-driven ma- 
chinery or poisonous materials, such as 
fertilizers and insecticides. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment 
because I do not believe the Secretary 
of Labor is sufficiently experienced in 
the field of agriculture to exercise broad 
discretionary authority, and we should 
more fully define the congressional in- 
tent and policy on that question. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I de- 
sire to make only one further observa- 
tion. The amendment would specify 
extra hazardous employment to include 
only the operation of power-driven ma- 
chinery and work around poisonous ma- 
terials such as insecticides. I feel that 
the Secretary should have the authority 
to define other extra hazardous work, 
such as working on, rather than operat- 


ing, giant combines and other such 
equipment. Therefore, I oppose the 
amendment. 


I am sure the Secretary in his wis- 
dom 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment on that 
point? I believe giant combines would 
be classified as power-driven machinery. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
problem is the word “operate.” Much of 
the employment would be on, but not 
operating, machinery. That is the prob- 
lem I have with the amendment. 

In the area of insecticides, sprays, and 
dangerous power-driven machinery, we 
can be confident that the Secretary 
would very thoughtfully consider those 
areas and give his careful definitions of 
extra hazardous work in agriculture. 
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I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRUE, BASIC 
CONSERVATISM 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, by the 
tongues of some who seek to incite—and 
by the actions of a misled few—conserv- 
atism, as a philosophy of government, is 
becoming in the minds of many a barrier 
to progress. Nothing could be further 
from the picture actually projected by 
the philosophy of true, basic conserva- 
tism. It is just that, in this age of im- 
patience, progress we find often is de- 
fined merely as velocity. Motion, not 
order, has become obsessive to many. 
And action, not wisdom, seems to have 
become a status symbol. 

Principled conservatism provokes and 
promotes progress—sound progress—by 
taking those changes dictated by time 
and conditions, mixing them well with 
the best of the past and coming up with 
a blend that will allow sound and ra- 
tional fulfillment of the present-day 
aims of man. 

On June 1, on the editorial page of the 
Pueblo, Colo., Star Journal-Chieftain, 
there appeared an editorial on this sub- 
ject which, in my opinion, points up most 
forcefully and succinctly the importance 
of true conservatism to the orderly adop- 
tion of the indicated social and economic 
changes which progress demands. I 
commend Mr. Frank Hoag and his edito- 
rial staff on the Star Journal-Chieftain 
for this very well done editorial and for 
the advocacy of progress rather than 
mere velocity; orderly growth rather 
than simple motion; and wisdom rather 
than action for the sake of action alone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred appear in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VOLCANO oF HUMAN AFFAIRS CONTROLLED BY 
CONSERVATIVES 

Historians and social scientists probably 
would agree that most adaptations to im- 
portant social and economic change have 
been reasonably managed by conservatives— 
in America and much of the Western world. 

The idea that conservatism somehow oper- 
ates as a bar to progress just does not fit the 
facts of history. 

Through a great part of America’s growth, 
for example, conservative political figures 
have been in control. Does anyone dare to 
suggest that this country stood still in that 
long, long span? 

We all know that we did not. 

Many years ago some social scientists de- 
voted a hard weekend of thinking to the 
problem of how change is managed. The con- 
sensus was that generally it occurs through 
a process of “gradualism.” 

Not only American history, but British was 
cited in illustration. The celebrated British 
capacity for “muddling through” was seen 
as a curious talent for effective management 
of gradual change. 
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What this amounts to is the ability to 
judge when the buildup of particular prob- 
lems has reached the stage where intelligent 
action is called for. If that action comes, 
social tensions are eased, and the society 
moves ahead without undue strain. 

Grave trouble comes, say the historians 
and social scientists, when men in power 
try to put a lid on change. Then the result 
may be not peaceful advance but violent 
explosion, 

The French Revolution was such an in- 
stance in history. French monarchs had 
sought for a century or more to arrest the 
processes of change. Finally the lid blew off. 

The sad facts about the violent outbursts 
is that they almost inevitably lead to ex- 
cesses which are avoided by the process of 
sane gradualism, Thereafter valuable en- 
ergies can be consumed in correcting the 
excesses. 

Those who try to block all change—and 
who thereby set the scene for social explo- 
sions—are not responsible conservatives at 
all. They are radicals of a sort, as extreme as 
the radicals at the leftward end. 

The radical “conservatives” no doubt per- 
suade themselves that they are busy “pre- 
serving the values of the past.” But a course 
which tries to preserve these at the cost of all 
change leads only to their ultimate destruc- 
tion by explosion. 

Some who resist change believe sincerely 
they are not simply keeping the status quo 
for themselves but handing down a “sound 
heritage” of unchanging values to their de- 
scendants and successors. What they are 
really handing down is the certainty of an 
explosion. 

The instinct of intelligent conservatives is 
to keep the processes of change under sensi- 
ble control, to blend the best of the past 
with elements of the new, to make sure that 
escape valves for society's tensions are always 
at work, A people thus guided moves ahead 
rationally, if slowly. 

But total resistance is like a cap on a 
volcanic cone. Beneath the cap, great coun- 
terforce builds. When the inevitable violent 
upthrust comes, it may engulf everything 
around the cone—good and bad. 

We in America—and our friends in the free 
West—must thank our stars that we have 
most often been led by men who could see 
the peril of total resistance, and chose in- 
stead to keep us moving slowly but surely 
ahead. 


THE BRACERO PROGRAM 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr, President, for my- 
self and my colleague [Mr. Dominick] I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
which pertains to one facet of the bill 
now before the Senate. 

A few days ago the other body had 
before it for consideration a 2-year ex- 
tension of the bracero program, and at 
that time defeated the extension by a 
narrow margin. On that particular day, 
there were many absences from the other 
body. 

I had considered offering an amend- 
ment to the bill, S. 523, now before the 
Senate, to extend the so-called bracero 
program for a period of 1 year, but be- 
cause there had not been an opportu- 
nity for hearings I have decided to in- 
troduce it as a bill, and therefore have 
sent it to the desk. It was originally 
intended to be an amendment to the bill 
now before the Senate. 

As I say, on May 29 the other body 
considered H.R. 5497, and that bill was 
defeated. There are many States in this 
Union which depend to a great extent 
upon the importation of farm labor into 
this country. It is not such a simple 
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matter that one could say, “We should 
not let those from outside the country 
come in to do this labor.” For much of 
this labor, such as weeding and picking, 
it is impossible to obtain workers in the 
Western States. 

There are many farmers in my State 
of Colorado and in many of the other 
States of the country—including the 
Midwest, the West, and the South—who 
are concerned about extension of the 
bracero program. They need the help 
which can be rendered by workers in the 
production and harvesting of crops such 
as lettuce, carrots, pickles, sugarbeets, 
tomatoes, cotton, peaches, berries, and 
other fruits and vegetables. 

The House report on H.R. 5497 shows 
that during 1962 Mexican nationals were 
employed in 21 States as follows: Ari- 
zona, 16,906; Arkansas, 12,410; Califor- 
nia, 127,002; Colorado, 10,372; Illinois, 
113; Indiana, 587; Iowa, 174; Kansas, 
142; Michigan, 13,327; Minnesota, 39; 
Montana, 1,814; Nebraska, 2,119; Nevada, 
66; New Mexico, 2,144; Oregon, 365; 
South Dakota, 98; Tennessee, 165; Texas, 
36,289; Utah, 640; Wisconsin, 778; Wyo- 
ming, 1,398. 

This has been a very useful law, espe- 
cially for the small farmers. There are, 
of course, safeguards in the law which 
protect domestic workers. We must be 
concerned about those. 

No Mexican nationals can be employed 
in this country, unless the Secretary of 
Labor certifies that the following condi- 
tions exist: First, domestic workers able, 
willing, and qualified are not available: 
second, the employment of Mexican 
workers “will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domes- 
tic agricultural workers similarly em- 
ployed”; and third, reasonable efforts 
have been made to attract domestic 
workers at comparable wages. 

Nor has Public Law 78 been only a one- 
sided affair. Our good neighbor to the 
south, Mexico, has benefited by the op- 
eration of the law. 

I have personally visited many of the 
habitations where the braceros are em- 
ployed in my own State. In my opinion, 
in most instances they represent at least 
100 percent, if not 200 percent, better 
living conditions than the same people 
would enjoy in their own country, which 
they leave to find employment in the 
United States. 

I seriously doubt that many farmers 
who grow the crops of tomatoes, lettuce, 
sugarbeets, and the like can continue to 
operate without the seasonal help which 
Public Law 78 provides. Under any cir- 
cumstances, these farmers cannot, over- 
night, change their farming methods and 
secure alternate arrangements, such as 
mechanization. Moreover, there are sev- 
eral crops; namely, pickles and tomatoes, 
which today require hand labor. These 
two crops are not amenable to mechani- 
zation, insofar as harvesting is con- 
cerned. In fact, I am advised that the 
development of mechanical harvesting 
equipment for these two crops is pres- 
ently the subject of major research 
projects. 

Public Law 78 will expire of its own 
terms at the end of this year, unless an 
extension is enacted. There is an ur- 
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gent need to continue the program and 
we have an opportunity to do so by the 
proposed legislation I am introducing. 
This would allow Congress a reasonable 
time to reexamine its position under 
Public Law 78 to see where we should 
go from this point. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp and may 
be held at the desk through tomorrow 
for such additional sponsors as may wish 
to join. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Record, and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The bill (S. 1703) to amend title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Attotrr (for himself and 
Mr. Dominick), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
609 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, is amended by striking “December 31, 
1963”, and inserting “December 31, 1964”. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 523) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to extend the child 
labor provisions thereof to certain chil- 
dren employed in agriculture, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a parlia- 


mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. What is before the 
Senate? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. S. 523, 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 523) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
13(c) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c)(1) The provisions of section 12 re- 
lating to child labor shall not apply to any 
employee employed in agriculture outside of 
school hours for the school district where 
such employee is living while he is so em- 
ployed, if such employee is— 

“(A) employed by his parent, or by a 
person standing in the place of his parent, 
on a farm owned or operated by such parent 
or person, or 

“(B) is 14 years of age or over, or 

“(C) is 12 years of age or over and is em- 
ployed on a farm to which he commutes daily 
from his permanent residence, and (i) such 
employment is with the written consent of 
his parent or person standing in place of his 
parent, or (ii) his parent or person standing 
in place of his parent is also employed on the 
same farm. 

“(2) No employee below the age of 18 
may be employed in agriculture in an occupa- 
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tion that the Secretary of Labor finds and 
declares to be particularly hazardous for the 
employment of children below age 18, except 
where such employee is employed by his 
parent or by a person standing in the place 
of his parent on a farm owned or operated 
by such parent or person. 

“(3) The provisions of section 12 relating 
to child labor shall not apply to any child 
employed as an actor or performer in mo- 
tion pictures or theatrical productions, or in 
radio or television productions.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR REGIS- 
TRATION ACT OF 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 184, Senate bill 524. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A pill 
(S. 524) to provide for the registration of 
contractors of migrant agricultural 
workers, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare with 
amendments on page 3, line 2, after the 
word “operator,” to strike out “or nurs- 
eryman” and insert “nurseryman, 
freezer, or cold storage operator”; 155 
page 6, line 4, after the word “filed”, to 
insert “or give satisfactory assurance 
that he will file”; and on page 8, line 19, 
after the word “Every”, to strike out 
“migrant agricultural” and insert 
“farm”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Farm Labor Con- 
tractor Registration Act of 1963”. 
CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF 

POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the channels and instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce are being used by certain ir- 
responsible contractors for the services of the 
migrant agricultural laborers who exploit 
producers of agricultural products, migrant 
agricultural laborers, and the public gener- 
ally, and that, as a result of the use of the 
channels and instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce by such irresponsible contractors, 
the flow of interstate commerce has been im- 
peded, obstructed, and restrained. 

(b) It is therefore the policy of this Act 
to remove the impediments, obstructions, and 
restraints occasioned to the flow of inter- 
state commerce by the activities of such ir- 
responsible contractors by requiring that all 
persons engaged in the activity of contract- 
ing for the services of workers for interstate 
agricultural employment comply with the 
provisions of this Act and all regulations 
3 hereunder by the Secretary of 
La x 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “person” includes any in- 
dividual, partnership, association, joint stock 
company, trust, or corporation. 

(b) The term “farm labor contractor” 
means any person, who, for a fee, either 
for himself or on behalf of another person, 
recruits, solicits, hires, furnishes, or trans- 
ports ten or more migrant workers (excluding 
members of his immediate family) at any 
one time in any calendar year for interstate 
agricultural employment. Such term shall 
not include (1) any nonprofit charitable or- 
ganization, public or nonprofit private edu- 
cational institution, or similar organization; 
(2) any farmer, processor, canner, ginner, 
packing shed operator, nurseryman, freezer, 
or cold storage operator who engages in any 
such activity for the purpose of supplying 
migrant workers solely for his own operation; 
(3) any full-time or regular employee of any 
entity referred to in (1) or (2) above; or (4) 
any person who engages in any such activity 
for the purpose of obtaining migrant work- 
ers of any foreign nation for employment in 
the United States, if the employment of such 
workers is subject to (A) an agreement be- 
tween the United States and such foreign 
nation, or (B) an arrangement with the gov- 
ernment of any foreign nation under which 
written contracts for the employment of such 
workers are provided for and the enforce- 
ment thereof is provided for in the United 
States by an instrumentality of such foreign 
nation. 

(c) The term “fee” includes any money or 
other valuable consideration paid or prom- 
ised to be paid to a person for services as a 
farm labor contractor. 

(d) The term “interstate agricultural em- 
ployment’ means employment in any service 
or activity included within the provisions of 
section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or 
section 3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(g) ), when such serv- 
ice or activity is performed by an individual 
worker who has been transported from one 
State to another or from any place outside 
of a State to any place within a State. 

(e) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of 
Labor or his duly authorized representative. 

(f) The term State“ means any of the 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and Guam. 

(g) The term “migrant worker” means an 
individual whose primary employment is in 
agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the 
Pair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 
203 (f)), or who performs agricultural labor, 
as defined in section 3121(g) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(g)), on 
@ seasonal or other temporary basis. 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION REQUIRED 


Sec. 4. (a) No person shall engage in ac- 
tivities as a farm labor contractor unless he 
first obtains a certificate of registration from 
the Secretary, and unless such certificate 
is in full force and effect and is in such per- 
son’s immediate possession. 

(b) A full-time or regular employee of 
any person holding a valid certificate of 
registration under the provisions of this Act 
shall not, for the purpose of engaging in ac- 
tivities as a farm labor contractor solely on 
behalf of such person, be required to obtain 
a certificate of registration hereunder in his 
own name. Any such employee shall be re- 
quired to have in his immediate personal 
possession when engaging in such activities 
such identification as the Secretary may re- 
quire showing such employee to be an em- 
ployee of, and duly authorized to engage in 
activities as a farm labor contractor for, a 
person holding a valid certificate of registra- 
tion under the provisions of this Act. Ex- 
cept as provided in the foregoing provisions 
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of this subsection, any such employee shall be 
subject to the provisions of this Act and 
regulations prescribed hereunder to the 
same extent as if he were required to obtain 
a certificate of registration in his own name. 

ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall, after ap- 
propriate investigation, issue a certificate of 
registration under this Act to any person 
who— 

(1) has executed and filed with the Sec- 
retary a written application subscribed and 
sworn to by the applicant containing such 
information (to the best of his knowledge 
and belief) concerning his conduct and 
method of operation as a farm labor contrac- 
tor as the Secretary may require in order 
effectively to carry out the provisions of 
this Act; and 

(2) has filed, or gives satisfactory assur- 
ance that he will file within such time as 
the Secretary may prescribe, proof satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of the financial re- 
sponsibility of the applicant or proof satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the existence of 
a policy of insurance which insures such ap- 
plicant against liability for damages to per- 
sons or property arising out of the appli- 
cant’s ownership of, operation of, or his 
causing to be operated any vehicle for the 
transportation of migrant workers in con- 
nection with his business, activities, or op- 
erations as a farm labor contractor. The 
amount of any such policy of insurance 
shall be not less than the amount required 
under the law or regulation of any State 
in which such applicant operates a vehicle 
in connection with his business, activities, 
or operations as a farm labor contractor; but 
in no event shall the amount of such insur- 
ance be less than $5,000 for bodily injuries 
to or death of one person; $20,000 for bodily 
injuries to or death of all persons injured or 
killed in any one accident; $5,000 for the loss 
or damage in any one accident to property 
of others. 

(b) Upon notice and hearing in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by him, 
the Secretary may refuse to issue, and may 
suspend, revoke, or refuse to renew a certifi- 
cate of registration to any farm labor con- 
tractor if he finds that such contractor— 

(1) knowingly has made any misrepresen- 
tations or false statements in his application 
for a certificate of registration or any re- 
newal thereof; 

(2) knowingly has given false or mislead- 
ing information to migrant workers concern- 
ing the terms, conditions, or existence of 
agricultural employment; 

(3) has failed, without Justification, to 
perform agreements entered into or arrange- 
ments with farm operators; 

(4) has failed, without justification, to 
comply with the terms of any working 
arrangements he has made with migrant 
workers; 

(5) has failed to show financial responsi- 
bility satisfactory to the Secretary required 
by subsection (a)(2) of this section or has 
failed to keep in effect a policy of insurance 
required by subsection (a)(2) of this sec- 
tion; 

(6) has recruited, employed, or utilized 
the services of a person with knowledge that 
such person is violating the provisions of 
the immigration and nationality laws of the 
United States; 

(7) has been convicted of any crime under 
State or Federal law relating to gambling or 
prostitution, or to the sale, distribution, or 
possession of alcoholic liquors or narcotics 
in connection with or incident to his activi- 
ties as a farm labor contractor; 

(8) has failed to comply with rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that are applicable 
to his activities and operations in interstate 
commerce; or 
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(9) has failed to comply with any of the 
provisions of this Act or any regulations is- 
sued hereunder. 

(c) A certificate of registration, once is- 
sued, may not be transferred or assigned 
and shall be effective for the remainder of 
the calendar year during which it is issued, 
unless suspended or revoked by the Secre- 
tary as provided in this Act. A certificate 
of registration may be renewed each calen- 
dar year upon approval by the Secretary of 
an application for its renewal. 


OBLIGATIONS AND PROHIBITIONS 


Sec. 6. Every farm labor contractor shall— 

(a) c his certificate of registration 
with him at all times while engaging in ac- 
tivities as a farm labor contractor and ex- 
hibit the same to all persons with whom 
he intends to deal in his capacity as a farm 
labor contractor prior to so dealing; 

(b) ascertain and disclose to each worker 
at the time the worker is recruited the fol- 
lowing information to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief: (1) the area of employment, 
(2) the crops and operations on which he 
may be employed, (3) the transportation, 
housing, and insurance to be provided him, 
and (4) the wage rates to be paid him; 

(c) upon arrival at a given place of em- 
ployment, post in a conspicuous place a writ- 
ten statement of the terms and conditions 
of that employment; 

(d) in the event he manages, supervises, 
or otherwise controls the housing facilities, 
post in a conspicuous place the terms and 
conditions of occupancy; and 

(e) in the event he pays migrant workers 
engaged in interstate agricultural employ- 
ment, either on his own behalf or on behalf 
of another person, keep payroll records which 
shall show for each worker total earnings in 
each payroll period, all withholdings from 
wages, and net earnings. In addition, for 
workers employed on a time basis, the num- 
ber of units of time employed and the rate 
per unit of time shall be recorded on the 
payroll records, and for workers employed on 
a piece rate basis, the number of units of 
work performed and the rate per unit shall 
be recorded on such records. The Secretary 
may prescribe an appropriate form for re- 
cording such information. 


AUTHORITY TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Sec. 7. The Secretary or his designated 
representative may investigate and gather 
data with respect to matters which may aid 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 
In any case in which a complaint has been 
filed with the Secretary regarding a violation 
of this Act or with respect to which the Sec- 
retary has reasonable grounds to believe that 
a farm labor contractor has violated any 
provisions of this Act, the Secretary or his 
designated representative may investigate 
and gather data respecting such case, and 
may, in connection therewith, enter and in- 
spect such places and such records (and make 
such transcriptions thereof), question such 
persons, and investigate such facts, condi- 
tions, practices, or matters as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to determine whether a 
violation of this Act has been committed. 
AGREEMENTS WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 


Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with Federal and State agen- 
cies, to utilize (pursuant to such agree- 
ments) the facilities and services of the 
agencies, and to delegate to the agencies such 
authority, other than rulemaking, as he 
deems necessary in out the provi- 
sions of this Act, and to allocate or transfer 
funds or otherwise to pay or to reimburse 
such agencies for expenses in connection 
therewith. 

PENALTY PROVISIONS 

Sec. 9. Any farm labor contractor or em- 
ployee thereof who willfully and knowingly 
violates any provision of this Act or any reg- 
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ulation prescribed hereunder shall be fined 
not more than $500. 


APPLICABILITY OF 


Sec. 10. The provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1001 and the 
following) shall apply to all administrative 
proceedings conducted pursuant to the au- 
thority contained in this Act. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec, 11. Any person aggrieved by any order 
of the Secretary in refusing to issue or renew, 
or in suspending or revoking, a certificate of 
registration may obtain a review of any such 
order by filing in the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein such 
person resides or has his principal place of 
business, or in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, and 
serving upon the Secretary, within thirty 
days after the entry of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Sec- 
retary be modified or set aside in whole or 
in part. Upon receipt of any such petition, 
the Secretary shall file in such court a full, 
true, and correct copy of the transcript of the 
proceedings upon which the order com- 
plained of was entered. Upon the filing of 
such petition and receipt of such transcript, 
such court shall have jurisdiction to affirm, 
set aside, modify, or enforce such order, in 
whole or in part. In any such review, the 
findings of fact of the Secretary shall not be 
set aside if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. The judgment and decree of the 
court shall be final, subject to review as pro- 
vided in sections 1254 and 1291 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

Src. 12. This Act and the provisions con- 
tained herein are intended to supplement 
State action and compliance with this Act 
shall not excuse anyone from compliance 
with appropriate State law and regulation. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, shall be held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Sec. 14. The Secretary is authorized to is- 
sue such rules and regulations as he deter- 
mines necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of sections 4, 5, 6, and 8 
of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 15. The provisions of this Act shall 

become effective on January 1, 1964. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendments be con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc and that 
the bill as thus amended be treated as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this bill would establish a sys- 
tem of Federal registration for interstate 
farm labor contractors, or crew leaders, 
as they are frequently called. Farm 
labor contractors are the middlemen in 
making work arrangements between 
farmworkers and growers and in this 
capacity often recruit, transport, super- 
vise, handle pay arrangements, and, 
otherwise act as an intermediary between 
the migrant worker and the farmer. Al- 
though many crew leaders perform their 
functions in satisfactory and responsible 
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manner, others have exploited both 
farmers and workers. Migrant workers, 
because of their dependency on the crew 
leader, are particularly vulnerable to 
such exploitation and abuse by irrespon- 
sible crew leaders. 

For a full statement of the need for 
this legislation and a summary of the 
provisions of the bill, I refer Senators 
to yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, at 
page 10511. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp my argument against S. 524, 
which I do not believe should be passed. 
I do not believe the measure is needed. 
I ask that my argument in opposition to 
the measure be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 524—REGISTRATION OF FARM LABOR 
CONTRACTORS 


1. There are occasional instances of crew 
leaders who don’t deal fairly with workers 
or farmers. These are minor and in many 
cases disputable. Their incidence is exag- 
gerated. There are few crew leaders who 
make a lot of money in their operations. 
The picture of venal crew leaders portrayed 
by some is distorted. A more typical and ac- 
curate portrayal of the character and oper- 
ations of crew leaders is contained in a re- 
cent research report by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, from which the following 
is quoted: 

“The present system of crews and crew 
leaders in southern Texas has developed and 
improved over a period of time. Although 
leaders of small crews may continue to han- 
dle a crew of about the same size for years, 
the movement into and out of the crew 
business is rapid. A crew leader who makes 
some bad job contacts is soon deserted by 
the crew members, A crew leader who fails 
to fulfill his job agreements is soon black- 
listed by employers and is unable to find 
work for his crew. 

“Twenty-four, or approximately three- 
fourths, of these 31 crew leaders were migra- 
tory workers who had moved up to the crew 
leader position. 

“Most crew leaders maintain close contact 
with their workers during the winter to make 
sure that they are not picked up by some- 
one else. When competition for workers be- 
comes intense, crews may be moved out 
ahead of the season to put them out of reach 
of ‘labor pirates.’ If a man's crew deserts 
him, he may be out of business. But if he 
has a number of work commitments for the 
season and cannot obtain the needed work- 
ers, he may proceed to the work area and try 
recruiting workers there. A crew leader who 
has been able to sign up desirable jobs is not 
likely to have this trouble. 

“A crew leader who can retain the same 
workers from season to season is proud of 
his achievement; he attributes it to his 
honesty and fair dealing. 

“Successful crew leaders build up job 
connections over a period of years. Farmers 
who find a crew that is efficient and reliable 
ask it to return year after year. A successful 
crew leader keeps in touch also with farm- 
ers with whom he had had good work re- 
lationships. Communication by mail not 
only assures him of the job but lets him 
know when to come and how many workers 
will be needed, 

“A study made in Texas in 1939 indicated 
that 60 percent of the intrastate workers 
traveled with crew leaders, 20 percent 
traveled on their own, and the rest used 
other means of rtation. 

“Only 39 percent of the heads of house- 
holds in the 1957 survey reported that they 
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were members of crews at the time they 
left their home bases. The rest either went 
on their own, in their own cars, or in those 
of friends, or rode in a truck driven by a 
trucker for a recruitment agency. 

“Forty percent of the families migrated 
in their own cars. Truck transportation 
is more common for the shorter hauls within 
the State than for interstate movement. 
Approximately half of the interstate work- 
ers went in their own cars.” (Quoted from 
Production Research Report 41, “Migratory 
Farm Workers in the Midcontinent Streams,” 
USDA.) 

2. It should also ~e noted that most farm 
labor contractors are already registered with 
one or more State employment services. 
Thus any farm labor contractor who oper- 
ates in Florida, Texas, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, and probably several 
other States I don’t know about must be 
registered. These are major migratory- 
farm-labor-employing States. 

Most farm labor contractors must be reg- 
istered in one or more States now. I can 
see little valid purpose in duplication of 
Federal regulation in this area. 

8. I, therefore, do not believe that the 
proposal incorporated in S. 524 is of any 
significant importance, or that it would im- 
prove the situation measurably, or that it 
should be enacted, 

4. If the Senate considers otherwise then 
we would certainly adopt some substantial 
amendments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


FINANCING THE CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
May 17, 1963, I introduced by request S. 
1562, an administration bill to improve 
the financing of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System. This measure, which 
would rectify a weakness of long stand- 
ing in the civil service retirement and 
disability fund, provides a reasonable 
solution to the problem of the fund’s 
ever-growing unfunded liability which 
currently amounts to $34 billion dollars, 
and will increase to $35 billion by June 
30, 1964. It focuses attention upon a 
very serious fiscal situation affecting 
Federal employees and it offers a logical 
means by which past omissions can be 
made up. Through S. 1562, the fund’s 
future stability can be assured, 

This bill has my wholehearted sup- 
port, and I am very hopeful that it will 
be enacted during the 88th Congress. 

When the retirement fund was created 
in 1920, a covenant between the Govern- 
ment and participating employees was 
established. Under this agreement, a 
certain percentage of the employee’s 
salary was deducted to cover his share 
of the cost of his retirement. Whatever 
additional funds were required to 
finance the program were to be provided 
by the Government. Over the years, 
the Government has failed to make its 
fully obligated contributions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
this failure to meet the contributions 
really began under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, It started between 
1921 and 1928, under a Republican ad- 
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ministration, and it was also carried out 
under the early part of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that, in 
part, they were able to present figures 
ostensibly showing that they balanced 
their budget, simply because they failed 
to make the proper contribution to the 
civil service retirement fund? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes; that ran into 
billions of dollars. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was this not an ex- 
ample of fiscal irresponsibility at its 
worst? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It was a fiscal re- 
sponsibility they failed to fulfill. There 
is no question about it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. In connection with the 
allegation of fiscal irresponsibility under 
the Eisenhower administration, may I 
ask the Senator who was in control of 
the Congress at that time? 

Mr, JOHNSTON. It is true that it 
was a partly Democratic Congress in con- 
trol, but the Republican executive in 
Eisenhower’s administration made no 
recommendations. The administration 
had the right and the obligation to put 
those funds aside, but it failed to do so 
until Congress adopted an act and made 
the Executive do it, in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask my friend 
from South Carolina if, by any chance, 
there is a slip-up in the executive branch 
of the Government it does not behoove 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, which makes the laws, to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The legislative 
branch of the Government did do some- 
thing about it when the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration failed to do anything. Con- 
gress enacted a law which required that 
the administration must set aside the 
proper amount each year. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the Senator say 
the Eisenhower administration was in 
control of the Congress at that time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It was in control of 
it the first 2 years. After about the 
fourth year of the administration, Con- 
gress acted. The administration had 
not done anything about this problem, 
and Congress made it do something, and 
that law is on the statute books today. 

Between 1921 and 1928, for example, 
the Federal Government did not contrib- 
ute a cent to the retirement fund. 
Disbursements of course were small in 
those days when the plan was in its be- 
ginning stages, but significant Federal 
contributions did not begin until the 
1930’s under the Roosevelt administra- 
tions. The present unsound condition 
of the fund arises out of such past in- 
adequate contributions. Unless the 
Congress takes steps to increase the pres- 
ent level of Government contributions, 
the unfunded liability will grow, and the 
fund will disappear entirely by the year 
1990. 

In 1956 in an effort to regularize Gov- 
ernment contributions, the Congress 
enacted Public Law 84-854, under which 
the fund is currently financed. Each 
employing agency contributes from its 
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salary appropriation amounts equal to 
employee contributions at the rate of 
6% percent for employees and 7% per- 
cent for Members of Congress. This as- 
sures that annual income approximates 
normal cost. But these contributions 
do not fulfill the Government's total obli- 
gation because no provision is now being 
made to meet the unfunded liability— 
not even the interest on the unfunded lia- 
bility. In other words, our present 
method of financing covers only part of 
retirement benefit costs. 

By June 30, 1964, the fund will be lia- 
ble to the tune of $49 billion for 
benefits earned by employees and Mem- 
bers for past services. The balance in 
the fund will be $14 billion. 

S. 1562 would require each agency to 
make supplemental contributions to ar- 
rest the growth of this past-service lia- 
bility and to preserve the fund's integ- 
rity. These extra contributions would 
be spread out to ease their impact upon 
the Federal budget. They would start 
at one-half of 1 percent of agency pay- 
roll in fiscal year 1965 and increase by 
one-half of 1 percent annually for 21 
years, so that by fiscal year 1986 they 
would reach 11 percent of payroll where 
they would level off. 

This is to gradually make up our fail- 
ure to provide for these contributions for 
many years in the past. These supple- 
mental contributions would be in addi- 
tion to the 6% percent of payroll now 
regularly contributed. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission estimates that this 
schedule plus the regular matching con- 
tributions would stabilize the growth of 
the unfunded liability in 1986. After 
that date, these contributions would 
permanently finance the system on a 
normal cost-plus-interest basis, and then 
go back to the regular matching basis 
in accordance with the first agreement. 

S. 1562 also provides that any new or 
increased benefits which may be enacted 
would not become effective until the un- 
funded liability for past service which 
would result from the increased benefit 
had been appropriated. Thus the bill 
would prevent future increases in the un- 
funded liability resulting from liberaliza- 
tions of the retirement system. 

In short, this measure would have the 
following beneficial results: 

It would put into operation the normal 
cost-plus-interest principle approved by 
the Congress in 1956. 

It would slow and then stop the alarm- 
ing growth of the unfunded liability. 

It would keep the fund solvent. 

It would achieve its goals without 
sharp increases in appropriations. 

It would assure the availability of suf- 
ficient resources to pay benefits promised 
to, and earned by, our loyal Federal em- 
ployees. 

In my view S. 1562 provides a system- 
atic and conservative means of long- 
range financing through which the Gov- 
ernment can fulfill an obligation which 
it clearly has neglected in the past. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from South Carolina for calling 
attention to this great defect in the past 
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in financing pension benefits for Fed- 
eral employees. The Republicans of the 
1920’s and the Eisenhower administra- 
tion of the 1950’s continued to pass on to 
the future the liabilities incurred by peo- 
ple working for the Government and 
accumulating claims for their future pro- 
tection. They refused to provide the re- 
sources necessary to meet such liabilities. 
The result has been, as the Senator from 
South Carolina has so ably stated, an 
unfunded obligation, which we will have 
to make good by future appropriations or 
else deny benefits to people to whom we 
have given these guarantees. 

I remember that in 1954 I protested 
this policy of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. I remember being outvoted on that 
issue. It was one of the most slipshod, 
irresponsible actions that I have ever 
seen a legislative body carry out. 

The irony of it was that it was perpe- 
trated by a group which prides itself on 
fiscal responsibility and condemns the 
Democratic Party as being, allegedly, fis- 
cally irresponsible, even though we kept 
our system, in the main, properly fi- 
nanced, and yet had our very foundations 
undermined by this policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration and the two great 
alleged geniuses, Andrew W. Mellon and 
George Humphrey. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for calling attention to the 
fact that this subject was discussed on 
the floor in 1953 and 1954. As Senators 
will recall, I brought it to the floor at 
that time. However, we got no results. 
During 1953 and 1954 there was a Re- 
publican Congress, and the Republicans 
were in control during all that time. In 
1955 I immediately brought the situation 
to the attention of Congress. During 
1955 it was the subject of hearings, and 
in 1956 the bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate. A Democratic House and a Demo- 
cratic Senate passed the law, making the 
administration then coming into office 
pay the pro rata share. That is the rec- 
ord that Senators will find written upon 
the statute books. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, there 
were 8 years of fiscal irresponsibility un- 
der Andrew Mellon and 4 years of fiscal 
irresponsibility under George Humphrey, 
and in that period there were accumu- 
lated vast sums, which ultimately 
created the unfunded amount the Sen- 
ator has stated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. We must also 
bear in mind that they borrowed that 
money that the Government used to bal- 
ance the budget, and they paid no in- 
terest on the money they borrowed dur- 
ing that period. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Is the Senator from 
South Carolina trying to tell the Senate 
that in the 28 years from 1932 to 1960, 
during which time all but 4 years were 
under the control of the Democrats in 
Congress, this problem arose because in 
4 years the Republicans had a very small 
majority in Congress? Is he trying to 
suggest that that problem arose in that 
4-year period? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am giving the 
facts as the facts appear in the record. 
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These are the facts that appear on the 
books. They did not pay anything on 

it from 1921 to 1928. Under the Boomer 
administration it will be noted that they 
came back and paid some. The Senator 
can take the record and read it. The 
facts are irrefutable. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator says that 
during 1953 and 1954 the Republicans 
were in control of Congress, and that 
this problem existed; that after the 
Democrats took control, in 1955, his 
committee held hearings, and started to 
do something about the situation. Is the 
Senator suggesting that not enough has 
been done about it since 1955 to prevent 
this problem from arising? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The present admin- 
istration is calling for our attention, in 
clear and unmistakable words, as I see 
it, as Members of the House and Mem- 
bers of the Senate, to fulfill our obliga- 
tion, not only on the part of the Re- 
publicans, but also on the part of the 
Democrats, an obligation that was in- 
curred by both parties when we put 50 
percent of the employees, regardless of 
anything else, on the civil service rolls 
and gave them credit for their service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, there 
was a record of Democratic responsi- 
bility and a Republican performance of 
financial irresponsibility. 

Mr. MILLER. When did all this hap- 
pen? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. This has been hap- 
pening all along, ever since the Retire- 
ment Act went into effect. 

Mr. MILLER. This happened during 
the years when Congress ought to have 
done something about it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It ought to do 
something about it. 

Mr. MILLER. Congress has not done 
something. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Iam on the 
Senator to vote for the bill when it 
comes before the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER. Last year, when we had 
before us a proposed increase in the 
retirement fund, provided for in one of 
the bills which the Senator’s committee 
recommended for passage by the Senate, 
I asked my friend from South Carolina 
about the report that the civil service 
retirement fund would go bankrupt by 
1980. The report emanated from the 
Civil Service Commission. If I recall 
correctly, my friend from South Caro- 
lina said that he thought the retirement 
increase provided for in the bill would 
not add any difficulty to the problem. 
Apparently today it is adding some dif- 
ficulty to the problem. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The amount being 
paid today cares for today’s return, but 
it does not care for the deficit that was 
created in past years. That is what I 
am calling attention to now. 

Mr. MILLER. Does not the Senator 
believe that before we take care of 
more Federal retirement debt, we ought 
to take care of some of the previous 
retirement debt that has not been pro- 
vided for? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think it is our 
duty to do something along the line of 
what the administration is calling for. 
The administration is willing to go along 
and pay a one-half of 1 percent increase 
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every year until the fund is in proper 
shape. 

Mr. MILLER. I shall be the first to 
join with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina in seeing to it taht something is done 
to correct the situation. I was not a 
Member of Congress at the time these ac- 
tivities took place. What prompted my 
comments and views was the statement 
made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas] about the irresponsibility of 
the Eisenhower administration, in 6 of 
whose 8 years Congress was under the 
control of the Democrats. I think it is 
about time the people knew upon whose 
back the responsibility fell. The deficits 
which occurred during the Eisenhower 
administration were not the responsibil- 
ity of the President or the executive 
branch; they were the responsibility of 
the Democrats in Congress. 

If Democrats are in control of Con- 
gress, they are to blame; if Republicans 
are in control of Congress, and they do 
not do anything about the situation, then 
the Republicans are to blame. But let 
us keep the situation in proper per- 
spective. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the budgets of the 
Republican administrations from 1921 
to 1928 no provision was made for the 
funding of pensions? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No provision what- 
soever was made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is, the execu- 
tive budgets of the President at that time 
did not make any provision for such 
funding, but the liabilities were accu- 
mulating. 

Is it not true also that in 1953 the 
budget for 1954, in 1954 the budget for 
1955, and in 1955 the budget for 1956, 
contained no provisions for funding? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is true. The 
Government borrowed from the retire- 
ment fund approximately $5 or $6 billion 
a year but paid no interest on it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So neither the Hard- 
ing, the Coolidge, nor the Eisenhower 
budgets made provision for such fund- 
ing? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is true. I 
was casting no reflections upon Repub- 
licans or Democrats. Since the situation 
is as it is, we must face the facts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is most 
important that the facts be known. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield, so 
that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Illi- 
nois talks about the budgets presented 
by the executive branch at various times. 
We now have a budget that has been 
presented by the executive branch. 
However, does the Senator suggest that 
the legislative branch of the Government 
must sit idly by and swallow everything 
that is contained in the executive budget, 
or does he feel that Congress has a re- 
sponsibility, as well? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Congress has a re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. MILLER. Congress is quite capa- 
ble of fulfilling its responsibility concern- 
ing the budget, and takes action on it on 
many occasions when we think such ac- 
tion is needed. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. During the 1920's, 
the Republicans controlled both Houses 
of Congress. In each and every one of 
the years from 1921 to 1930, Republicans 
had control of Congress, as they did also 
in 1953 and 1954; and the bipartisan al- 
liance, or unholy alliance, had control in 
1955 and 1956. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator from 
Illinois explain what he means by the 
“unholy alliance” and the “bipartisan 
alliance”? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are combina- 
tions of Republicans plus Democrats who 
run on the Democratic platform but al- 
ways vote with the Republicans. Out of 
kindness to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], I should say 
that I do not regard him as being a mem- 
ber of that alliance. I did not give any 
geographical affiliation. 

Mr. MILLER. Should not the Senator 
from Illinois add to his statement that 
the so-called alliance consists of Demo- 
crats who join with Republicans in stop- 
ping proposed legislation or the doing 
of something he does not agree with; 
but that when the chips are down and 
the committees of Congress are orga- 
nized, those Democrats are most welcome 
to him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not quite know 
what the Senator from Iowa is trying to 
establish. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
seeks merely to point out that when the 
time comes to organize the committees of 
Congress, somehow or other the “un- 
holy alliance” collapses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no; it still op- 
erates. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, no; it collapses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Democrats head the 
committees. The hearts of the Demo- 
crats who head many committees are 
with the Republicans, instead of there 
being Republican heads of committees. 
When the Republicans control Congress, 
we have Republicans wearing Confed- 
erate uniforms as chairmen of commit- 
tees. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Since the Senator 
has brought that up, I, being from the 
South—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not mean to in- 
clude the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Ihave been a Dem- 
ocrat all the way through. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. I 
make a great exception of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. I merely thought 
that the Senator from Illinois ought to 
admit that when the time comes to or- 
ganize committees, the Democrats speak 
as one; and that is a pretty important 
consideration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Our hearts do not 
beat as one; but unfortunately we some- 
times vote as one. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
man who bears the title of Architect of 
the Capitol is up to his old tricks. He is 
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the gentleman who perpetrated the 
costly, unesthetic, clumsy, awkward new 
Senate Office Building, with all its de- 
fects, demerits, and weaknesses. He is 
the gentleman who encouraged and 
supervised the reconstruction of the east 
front of the Capitol on the alleged 
ground that it was necessary to prevent 
the dome of the Capitol from falling in. 
That reconstruction, so far as I can tell, 
cost $24 million including related work 
and probably was the most expensive real 
estate construction per square foot in the 
history of the United States, perhaps in 
the history of the world. 

The Architect of the Capitol is the 
same gentleman who has taken charge 
of the third House Office Building, one 
of the most costly and probably one of 
the most unesthetic buildings ever to be 
erected. 

As readers of the newspapers will re- 
member, last week it was disclosed that 
another structural defect had appeared 
in the third House Office Building; 
namely, that the suites are so designed 
that it is impossible to get from the Con- 
gressman’s private office to the main staff 
office without passing through the recep- 
tion room. The desirability of such an 
arrangement apparently had never oc- 
curred to the Architect. He is now will- 
ing to cut doors through, displacing the 
built-in file cabinets, at an estimated cost 
of approximately $169,000. But I predict 
that when the work is done, the cost will 
be much more. 

I hold in my hand a transcript of 
testimony given before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Legislative Appropriations. 
I find that the Architect has other things 
up his sleeve. He now wants to rebuild 
the west front of the Capitol, and the 
reason which he gives is the same reason 
he gave before; namely, to prevent the 
dome of the Capitol from falling in. We 
prevented that from happening once by 
reconstructing the east front at a cost 
of $24 million. Now the Architect of 
the Capitol says we must do it all over 
again by reconstructing the west front 
at a cost of $20 million. 

But that is not all. Contained in the 
final pages of the report of the testi- 
mony of Mr. Stewart is the very clear im- 
plication that he is still planning the con- 
struction of a garage under the plaza of 
the east front of the Capitol. When I 
exposed this plan last year, the eminent 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
and others, I believe, assured me at the 
time that there was no authorization 
for such a project. But on page 173 of 
the typewritten script of the hearings is 
the implication that Mr. Stewart still 
plans this construction in addition to 
the 3,120 underground spaces which he 
will have on the House side after comple- 
tion of the Rayburn Office Building and 
the 1,220 new spaces he is requesting 
funds for this year. The early estimates 
show a cost of approximately $22,000 per 
parking space, which is 7 times the cost 
of the underground garages at Grant 
Park in Chicago and the Commons in 
Boston. 

The present Architect of the Capitol 
is the most expensive, most wasteful, 
most incompetent Architect whom we 
Possibly could engage. He was appointed 
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during the Eisenhower administration. 
So far as I know, he has had no archi- 
tectural training. He was a landscape 
gardner for a brief period of time. But 
I am sure he could not pass any archi- 
tectural examination. He has been con- 
tinuing for some reason—I know not 
why—in a whole series of wasteful 
expenditures. 

To paraphrase Cicero, I should like to 
ask: For how long, O Capitol Architect, 
wilt thou abuse our patience? 

So that the breakdown of the $24 mil- 
lion cost I have cited for the east front 
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project will be clear, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record a table entitled “Extension 
of the Capitol Project, Obligations,” 
which appears on page 170 of the hear- 
ings before the House Subcommittee on 
Legislative Branch Appropriations for 
1964. I also ask unanimous consent that 
and editorial entitled “Door Prize,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of June 
10, 1963, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table and 
editorial were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Extension of the Capitol project 


OBLIGATIONS 
Estimated | Estimated 
Obligated obligations, obligations, Total, 
Obligations by objects to Apr. 1, Apr. 1, 1 fiscal year | obligations 
1963 June 30, 1964 
1963 

Extension, reconstruction, and replacement of east central front 
of Capitol r EE 5 PEO $11, 382, 966 $11, 382, 966 
1,773, 274 1,773, 274 
81, 197 81, 197 
93, 824 93, 824 
1, 403, 103 1,403, 103 

enate subway terminal, includin 

tors to serve traffic from terminal 2, 434, 000 2, 434, 000 

Improved lighting and rewiring throughout Capitol Bldg., 
including electronic clocks and legislative call system 2, 610, 320 8, 105, 320 
Architectural, engineering, wt eh and consultant services. . 1, 835, 035 1, 835, 035 

Topographic survey of Capitol site, test borings and pits, sur- 
veys and studies, administration and miscellaneous 1, 212, 785 1, 263, 443 

Furniture and furnishings, and restaurant equipment for ex- 
tended portion of bulldin g 627, 838 627, 838 
gya D SI . ̃ PPP. EE EE ONSA 23, 454, 342 24, 000, 000 


[From the Washington Post, June 10, 1963] 
Door PRIZE 

In the British Cabinet, they have minis- 
ters without portfolio, and in Washington 
we have architects without diploma. The 
most celebrated instance is J. George Stew- 
art, a former Congressman from Delaware 
whose title is Architect of the Capitol. Un- 
derstandably, Mr. Stewart approaches his task 
with an amateur zest that is not unimpres- 
sive. He is not daunted by cost or criticism, 
and he could teach the CIA some dazzling 
new tricks of concealment. 

Admirers of Mr. Stewart's work have been 
wondering what edifice will be his master- 
piece. The answer is now evident. The new 
Senate Office Building was a mere apprentice 
work, and the remodeled east front of the 
Capitol only esthetic bagatelle. The crown- 
ing effort is to be the new House Office 
Building, a mountain of marble rising at 
prodigious cost (more, in fact, than all other 
Capitol buildings put together) with a style 
deriving from middle Mussolini, early Rame- 
ses, and late Nieman-Marcus. 

Touchingly, Mr. Stewart has been furtive 
about this surprise; for months after the 
foundation was dug, his office refused to let 
the public see a sketch of the $70 million or 
so building. The other day, however, Mr. 
Stewart did give some prospective tenants 
a guided tour through the unfinished build- 
ing where Doric columns, Baroque decora- 
tions, and modern glass disclose a splendid 
versatility of taste. The Congressmen found, 
however, that their new suites were so de- 
signed that it was impossible to get from 
their private office to the staff quarters, with- 
out walking through the reception room. 

Why not alter the plan? Well, Mr. Stew- 
art's aids explain, there are file cabinets so 
ingeniously built in that it may cost $1,000 
a suite to make the change—and there are 
169 suites. Of course, Mr. Stewart could 
have been a little less secretive about the 
whole thing, but that could have created an 
unfortunate impression. People might have 
gotten the idea that public money was being 


spent on Washington's answer to the great 
ziggurat of Babylon. 


Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Mon- 
tana for yielding to me. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word about the drama, being 
carried on the news tickers, which is 
taking place at Tuscaloosa, Ala., in con- 
nection with the admission of two Negro 
students to the University of Alabama. 

I think all of us have been watching 
this drama and its various manifesta- 
tions, including the proclamations issued 
by the President of the United States in 
federalizing the Alabama National Guard 
and in dealing with what could be an- 
other great emergency, in view of the 
physical interposition of Governor Wal- 
lace in an attempt to prevent the regis- 
tration and admission of these two 
Negro students to the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

In the news there is evidence that a 
confrontation between State police, the 
federally nationalized Alabama National 
Guard, and other Federal troops will be 
avoided. As a result, therefore, all 
Americans will breathe a sigh of relief. 

One thing which seems to be endemic 
in this entire controversy in the posi- 
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tion taken by high officials, including 
the chief executives of States, such as- 
Governor Wallace, is the absolute re- 
fusal to understand that a citizen of 
Alabama is also a citizen of the United 
States; that the jurisdiction and author- 
ity of the United States to protect and 
safeguard a citizen of the United States 
extend into the physical confines of the 
State of Alabama; and that, just as Ala- 
bama is sovereign in regard to its State 
activities, so is the United States 
sovereign, right on the soil of Alabama, 
in regard to all the activities of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, oceans of blood and 
mountains of treasure were expended 
during the Civil War, in order to make 
that fact clear. Yet, 100 years later, 
State officials high in authority are en- 
dangering the peace and security of the 
Nation and of their own States by re- 
fusing to accept what was proven in the 
course of the expenditure of so much 
blood and treasure and what the Con- 
gress has confirmed time and again. 

These officials consider themselves 
honorable conservatives; but they fail 
to recognize that the worst thing for 
honorable conservatives or for any other 
kind of conservative is destruction of the 
courts of law. Yet that is precisely what 
is being attempted. 

I mention this matter on the floor of 
the Senate because often when we debate 
interesting developments, we miss the 
main issues before the country—as is 
occurring now; and, second, because 
today I had the honor to join with other 
Senators in introducing a broad so-called 
part III bill. If any confirmation is 
needed of the necessity for the enact- 
ment of such a measure, it is being evi- 
denced by what Governor Wallace is 
doing today on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

In short, Mr. President, somehow we 
must bring home to the officials of these 
States the fact that the United States 
is superior in regard to protection of the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States to the individual af- 
fected, who is an Alabamian and is in 
their State. This must be done, because 
they have not protected him and his 
rights; but the United States will and 
must. The only way this can be done 
in compliance with the requirements of 
public order is by permitting the courts 
to have authority to proceed in connec- 
tion with these matters. When the 
courts do not have that authority, there 
is the kind of anarchy that still exists in 
Prince Edward County, with the schools 
closed. When the courts have author- 
ity—as did the Federal court in Alabama 
in this case—to cause such students to be 
admitted to the State university on their 
own suit, there is a procedure which the 
President can follow on his own respon- 
sibility to enforce the order of the court. 

I submit that we who support this 
course demonstrate that we are conserv- 
atives by advocating this course of such 
soundness in the best tradition of our 
land; and if there is any danger, it is in 
the course of grave danger which is 
being pursued by such State officials. 

As I have said of President Eisen- 
hower, no one appreciates better than 
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we the awful moments of decision which 
come when proclamations have to be 
signed in order to require the Governors 
of States to cease activities in violation 
of laws of the United States and to pro- 
ceed to function under the laws of the 
United States, and even to require the 
calling out of troops, following the fed- 
eralization of the National Guard. 

Mr. President, of course we can engage 
in all kinds of disputes and debates in 
regard to what sort of civil-rights legis- 
lation the President should request of 
us. A number of us on this side of the 
aisle have done what we deeply believe 
to be the correct thing to do. We know 
full well that with great satisfaction we 
will join our colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle in working for the enactment 
of such legislation, because such meas- 
ures cannot be passed unless we join 
hands and coordinate our efforts. 

So, Mr. President, regardless of what 
may be our individual decisions in con- 
nection with such matters, when the 
President is exercising the highest pre- 
rogatives of the presidency, certainly he 
is entitled to our full support; and in 
this moment of fire, as it were, the Na- 
tion should recognize the real issue, 
which is whether an Alabamian is also 
a citizen of the United States and, as 
such, is entitled to the majesty and pro- 
tection of the laws of the United States 
in connection with safeguarding to him 
his most sacred rights. We say he is. 
That is the entire issue which presently 
is before the whole country; and ulti- 
mately it will be resolved right here in 
the Senate by means of the appropriate 
law which we must pass. 

I hope and pray that at this session of 
Congress, we shall avoid even more dread 
eventualities, and that we shall pass 
these measures with the recommenda- 
tion and the strong backing of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. President, I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Montana for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
has been a pleasure to yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 


FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR REGIS- 
TRATION ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 524) to provide for the 
registration of contractors of migrant 
agricultural workers, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield for sev- 
eral questions? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask 
three questions which I believe may be 
helpful in connection with establishing 
the legislative history of this very im- 
portant measure. 

First, as I read the bill, growers’ asso- 
ciations are exempt from the registra- 
tion requirements if they employ a crew, 
making all arrangements for employ- 
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ment of the crew with the crew leader, 
who in turn deals directly with his own 
crew. I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey whether that is his 
interpretation of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Of 
course, the Senator from Iowa has dis- 
cussed this question with me. In order 
not to be precise, I should like to include 
a statement which reflects our feeling in 
regard to just what this measure will do. 

I would have to disagree with that in- 
terpretation of the bill, for this reason: 
One of the major purposes of this legis- 
lation is to protect migrant workers 
against those who deal with them un- 
fairly or dishonestly. 

We make an exception for the em- 
ployer recruiting for his own operations. 
The farmer or canner, for example, has 
this exclusion. We do not try to oversee 
these employers’ relationship with the 
workers. But we cannot go much be- 
yond that. 

Where an association recruits workers 
through a crew leader, there is need for 
control over such activity, even though 
the association does not deal with the 
workers directly. 

Section 6(b) of the bill requires a crew 
leader to disclose the terms and condi- 
tions of employment to workers, at the 
time when they are recruited, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. A crew 
leader recruiting for an association may 
comply fully with this provision; but at 
the same time it is entirely possible that 
the association may have misrepresented 
the terms of employment to the crew 
leader. In such a situation the worker 
would be protected only if the association 
is also subject to the registration require- 
ments. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask another question relating to 
a situation upon which the bill is not 
too clear, to my way of thinking. Let 
us consider that an association, which is 
registered as a crew leader, has an em- 
ployee who violates the act. The pen- 
alty on the agent is clear, under section 
4(b), but the effect on the employer is 
not clear. I assume there would be no 
penalty upon the employer unless he 
were a party to the violation which is 
the basis of the revocation or suspen- 
sion. Is that a correct interpretation 
of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator is correct in that respect. 
Whether the employer was a party to 
the violation would have to be deter- 
mined, of course, on the facts of the 
particular case. I would like to add 
that something less, on the employer's 
part, than a specific instruction to com- 
mit the violation might cause the em- 
ployer to be found a party. For in- 
stance, the employer might be guilty of 
gross negligence in selecting the em- 
ployee or in keeping him on the job. 
As another possibility, suppose the as- 
sociation’s employee commits a serious 
violation, has his authority to recruit 
revoked, and is discharged from his job. 
If there were a succession of such in- 
cidents, there might be grounds for an 
inference here, too, that the employer 
was in fact a party to the violations and 
should also be penalized. 
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Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask one 
final question of my colleague from New 
Jersey. As I understand the bill, grow- 
ers’ associations are exempt from regis- 
tering in those localities in which they 
use the gate-hire practice, hiring mi- 
gratory workers who come to their busi- 
ness offices within a given State seeking 
employment in the general area. Is this 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
should like to respond by saying first 
that the practice of gate-hiring alone 
would not be enough to make the regis- 
tration requirements inapplicable. The 
bill defines a farm labor contractor as 
any person who “recruits, solicits, hires, 
furnishes, or transports” migrant work- 
ers, and gate-hire of course is included 
within the general term “hires.” 

In this case, therefore, the need to 
register as a crew leader depends on 
whether the workers are hired for inter- 
state agricultural employment and on 
this question, I would say that the exist- 
ence of interstate employment is deter- 
mined from the worker’s point of view 
rather than the employer’s. That is, as 
the term is defined in the bill, “inter- 
state agricultural employment” is present 
whenever the workers have been trans- 
ported from one State to another. The 
association hiring the migrant workers 
would not necessarily have to transport 
them to another State in order to be 
covered by the bill. 

Putting it in another way, it boils down 
to the origin of the worker who presents 
himself for employment. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank my friend from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I have 
enieyog the colloquy with my friend from 

owa, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
questions is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 524) was passed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask our distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] if he can give the Senate the 
program for the remainder of the week 
and for next week. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished acting minority leader 
will yield to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey for the purpose of making a few 
brief remarks, I shall then be glad to 
answer his question. 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I should like to take a moment 
at this point to comment on the action 
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taken by the Senate within the past 2 
days. We have done more than pass six 
bills; we have made it clear that there 
is a broad demand for action on these 
and other legislative proposals that will 
at long last bring fundamental social 
justice and some semblance of eco- 
nomic advancement to the migratory 
farm workers of this Nation. 

This demand was not made by the 
workers themselves; they are disunited 
and politically voiceless. It has come 
from individuals who raised their voices 
because they could not disregard the 
plight of others once they learned of that 
plight. It has come from those groups 
that have worked so long to give some 
comfort and hope to the migrant. And 
it has come from my colleagues in the 
Senate, who have said in the last 2 days 
that no citizen in our land can be ig- 
nored, no matter how quietly he may 
endure his suffering, hardship, and the 
death of hope itself. 

The favorable action taken by the Sen- 
ate puts us now in a position to have a 
reasonable hope of early action and final 
approval by the Congress of the United 
States. We have, after all, passed these 
bills early enough in this session to allow 
for full discussion and deliberation in 
the House of Representatives. We are 
in a far different position than we were 
in 1962, when the Senate passed five of 
these bills toward the end of the final 
session of that Congress. We now have 
the time, and I think we have a new- 
found sense of urgency, to expect major 
progress on programs to help the mi- 
grant. 

For these reasons and others I am 
confident that the next few months will 
bring solid achievement on legislation 
of direct, daily importance to the men, 
women, and children who harvest crops 
that appear on our tables every day. 
They have waited too long for Congress 
to act, but the Senate has given new hope 
and new heart to everyone who has 
worked to make the victories of the last 
2 days possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the acting minority leader yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to take this 
means, before answering the question 
raised, to extend to the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS] my congratulations and com- 
mendations for a job well done. In the 
past 2 days, 6 bills dealing with migrant 
workers, all under his sponsorship, have 
passed this body. I think that record, 
added to what he has done over the 
years since he has been in the Senate, 
has marked him as the outstanding in- 
dividual Senator, and one of the most 
outstanding authorities in the country 
in this particular field. 

I feel also that I should extend my 
thanks to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] and to his 
colleague, the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the acting mi- 
nority leader, because what they have 
done is to make the record clear in re- 
lation to the migrant bills so that there 
will be no misinterpretation. 

It has been a great day for the Nation 
that a man of the caliber of the Sena- 
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tor from New Jersey IMr. WILLIAMS] 
has been able to accomplish what he 
has over the past several days in this 
long-forgotten field. The people who 
have had little representation in this 
body should be grateful that a man like 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey should take the interest which 
he has taken, and for the results which 
he has achieved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished acting minority leader, I 
wish to state that, after consultation 
with the leadership in this body, the 
pending business will be Calendar No. 
174, the bill S. 412. 


WAIVER OF INDEBTEDNESS IN CER- 
TAIN CASES GUARANTEED BY 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 174, S. 412. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 412) 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to provide for waiver of indebted- 
ness to the United States in certain cases 
arising out of default on loans guaran- 
teed or made by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no further action on that 
measure today. In other words, there 
will be no further action on proposed 
legislation today. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
THURSDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon on Thursday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] be added as a cosponso~ of the 
bill S. 1343. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
by the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

I am pleased to have the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] 
join me in sponsoring S. 1343 which would 
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authorize the type of aid to education pro- 
gram needed to resolve the several grave con- 
troversies involved in this issue. As the able 
Senator said in his statement yesterday, this 
bill is in the tradition of the late Senator 
Taft. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing consideration of the bill S. 412, 
which has been laid before the Senate 
as the pending business, the next bill to 
be considered will be Calendar No. 175, 
S. 625, to amend sections of title 38 
United States Code with respect to the 
definition of the term ‘Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities.” 

Following consideration of that meas- 
ure it is the intention of the leadership 
to take up Calendar No. 193, Senate bill 
603, a bill relating to the appointment of 
the Director and Associate Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Following consideration of that bill, it 
is the intention of the leadership to call 
up Calendar No. 189, Senate bill 777, a 
bill to amend the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act in order to increase the 
authorization for appropriation and to 
modify the personnel security procedures 
for contractor employees. 

Following consideration of that bill, it 
is the intention to bring before the Sen- 
ate Calendar No. 216, Senate bill 684, by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], a bill to clarify certain pro- 
visions of part IV of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and to place transactions 
involving unification on acquisitions of 
control of freight forwarders under the 
provisions of section 5 of the act. 

Action on those measures will pretty 
well clear the calendar, because the only 
other two items on the calendar not at- 
tended to are, first Calendar Order No. 
12, Senate bill 812, on which it seems 
doubtful any action will be taken this 
year, and Calendar No. 136, Senate bill 
102, which is the second item on the 
calendar, and to which the same state- 
ment would apply. 

Therefore, in view of the scarcity of 
items on the calendar under general 
orders to be considered, I hope that the 
chairmen of the appropriate commit- 
tees will see fit to bring out legislation 
which has been pending in their com- 
mittees for some time, so that the Senate 
can get busy and clear measures in as 
expeditious and as sensible a manner as 
possible. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will my 
friend yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that cer- 
tain Members of the Senate may wish 
to try to make some plans for the week- 
end. Would it be the prospect that 
after conclusion of the business Thurs- 
day there would be a session on Friday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the distinguished 
acting minority leader would not hold me 
to it too closely, I would say that the 
prospects for going over from Thursday 
until Monday are fairly good. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMISSION ON RURAL LIFE 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] introduced 
a bill to establish a Commission on Rural 
Life. It is my privilege to be a cospon- 
sor of the bill. In previous Congresses 
it was my privilege to be the main spon- 
sor. I am delighted to be associated in 
this instance with the able Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the able Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], and 
other Senators. 

Mr. President, as cosponsor of the bill 
to establish a Commission on Rural Life, 
I would like to comment on the changes 
taking place in rural America and how 
the proposed Commission will give long- 
range guidance to this administration’s 
rural areas development program. 

The rural areas development program 
is one of the truly constructive features 
of the administration’s farm program. It 
is making decided progress, and has an 
unlimited future in terms of benefits to 
our rural population and the Nation 
itself. 

I have supported the concept of an 
overall rural development program, to 
include nonfarm as well as farm people, 
ever since the first pilot programs were 
outlined in 1956. The Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962 enabled us to put 
this concept into operation, and I am 
hopeful that additional authority can be 
obtained soon in order that we might 
move further in this direction. Present 
enthusiasm, understanding, and leader- 
ship in our Department of Agriculture 
has broadened the idea of rural develop- 
ment far beyond its beginning stages. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon- 
orable Orville Freeman, has given this 
program his personal leadership and has 
carried the message of planning and pro- 
gram objectives to all areas of our Na- 
tion. The program has had a splendid 
reception. 

Many of the problems of rural people 
can be solved by bringing employment 
and other opportunities to the small 
towns instead of moving rural people to 
the cities. 

Mr. President, when I say “moving 
rural people to the cities,” I mean that 
this process takes place frequently 
through what is known as economic at- 
trition, in that rural people are unable to 
earn sufficient income on their farms and 
thereby feel compelled to move to the 
urban areas. It seems to me that it 
would be much more desirable for the 
programs of the Federal, State, and local 
governments to be directed toward bring- 
ing employment and other opportunities 
to the smaller communities or smaller 
towns which serve the rural areas. 

Many of these unemployed are un- 
qualified to fill jobs for which there are 
openings. Moving the rural unemployed 
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and underemployed to the cities would 
only add to the relief rolls and the mis- 
ery. Yet, the needs of our society for 
goods and services, for outdoor recrea- 
tion, continue to grow. Rural areas and 
rural people can help supply these 
needs—if they have the know-how, the 
tools, and the place to work. 

One of the great needs today in meet- 
ing the problems of unemployment in 
our urban areas is the training—not 
merely the retraining, but the training— 
of people who have left the rural areas 
of our country, the training of them in 
industrial pursuits, in service industries, 
in technical skills that modern manu- 
facturing and industrial life requires. 
This can be accomplished by a substan- 
tial expansion of the manpower training 
program and the vocational education 
program, as well as the rural develop- 
ment program which we are now 


I shall be offering proposed legislation 
to expand the vocational education and 
technical training, and also the man- 
power retraining programs. 

This administration is moving new 
opportunity to rural America, is helping 
rural people to help themselves, is co- 
ordinating all its resources to encourage 
complete rural progress. 

Mr. President, today only one-third of 
our rural people are farmers. Most rural 
people are blue-collar workers. Each 
farmworker produces enough for twice 
as many people as he did only a decade 
ago. So, while fewer farmers do take 
care of our food and fiber needs, as agri- 
culture becomes more efficient, the com- 
plexion of our countryside has changed. 

No other people have ever been able 
to pay for food with less than 20 percent 
of their income, yet that is what agri- 
cultural efficiency has meant to those of 
us in America. Yet, the paradox of this 
efficiency is that rural America has more 
poverty than our urban areas—fewer 
public facilities per capita, a lower level 
of educational attainment, and a lack of 
many of the conveniences of life which 
city people have come to take for 
granted. Here are just a few examples 
of this disparity: 

Rural America contains one-third of 
our population, but half of our poverty. 

One thousand four hundred and thirty 
rural counties lost population between 
1950 and 1960. 

Unemployment and underemployment 
in rural America is equivalent to 4.1 mil- 
lion unemployed. 

During the 1950’s, 70 percent of the 
migration from rural areas consisted of 
people in their teens or twenties. As a 
result, number of births in the farm 
population is declining. 

Only 65 percent of farm homes and 88 
percent of rural nonfarm homes had hot 
and cold running water in 1960, com- 
pared with 99 percent in urban areas. 

In isolated rural areas, there were only 
47 physicians per 100,000 population, 
compared with 132 in city areas. 

Fewer rural people have health insur- 
ance coverage than city people. 

Rural people have fewer years of 
schooling than city people. 

In the main, rural people have less 
adequate school facilities. 
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Mr. President, rural areas development 
is necessary now. It means more eco- 
nomic opportunities for people and com- 
munities, as well as commodity pro- 
grams. Rural areas development means 
that under the leadership of local people, 
new jobs, new plants, and new thinking 
are being encouraged in 2,500 rural coun- 
ties. Rural areas development means 
that the equivalent of 4 million rural un- 
employed and underemployed will have a 
better chance to remain in their home- 
towns, retain their cultural heritage, and 
still make living wages for their families. 

It seems to me this is the kind of pro- 
gram that makes good, solid sense. 

It is easy to explain how rural areas 
development works, if we first under- 
stand that it is for all rural people, not 
only farm people. Typically, a county 
may see itself going downhill, slowly but 
steadily; young people moving away; 
farmhouses and barns unpainted or 
abandoned; fences along the roads com- 
ing down. In town, stores are vacant, 
and country crossroads and villages are 
inactive. 

I suggest this is all too often the pic- 
ture one sees in rural America. 

An alert young storekeeper may hear 
about rural areas development. He gets 
literature from the Department of Agri- 
culture and his State rural areas devel- 
opment committee. Soon he is meeting 
with the mayor, the co-op manager of a 
nearby town, the county agricultural 
agent, the banker at the county seat, 
other businessmen from all parts of the 
county and from other counties, too. 
They realize that theirs is more than a 
collection of private problems. They 
see a problem spread through the coun- 
ty, extending through the region. 

They formally organize a county rural 
areas development committee, composed 
of county businessmen, maybe a farm 
co-op manager, a church leader, presi- 
dent of a local union, president of a 
county farm organization, representa- 
tives from the rural electric cooperative 
and the power company, the county 
road commission, women’s groups, and 
others. They decide their county has 
many natural assets. It has excellent 
scenery, it is within a day’s drive of a 
large city, it has many places which 
could be developed for public and private 
recreation. It has small streams which 
could be developed for industrial water 
supply. 

The rural areas development commit- 
tee calls on the technical action panel, 
also just organized. This panel is made 
up largely of U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture field personnel—the county 
Farmers Home Administration super- 
visor, Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cians, forester, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service representa- 
tive, and others. This panel gives 
technical help and counsel to the rural 
areas development committee. It also 
can direct the committee to other sources 
of information, and the committee makes 
use of the panel’s knowledge of the 
county and its people. 

Finally, with the help of the techni- 
cal action panel, and many others, the 
rural areas development committee feels 
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that it has pinpointed the county’s prob- 
lems, and its resources of people, land, 
water, minerals, scenery, and so on. 
From this comes a development plan, 
formulated by local people, aimed direct- 
ly at using all the resources available to 
solve the county’s economic problems. 

For example, the county seat town 
might need a water and sewerage system 
to help create new industry. If the 
county is designated for help by the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, in the 
Department of Commerce, it might get a 
loan and grant from ARA. If the town 
is under 2,500 population, it might get a 
water supply loan from the Farmers 
Home Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The county has two good streams, but 
they spill over their banks in major 
floods every 2 or 3 years. Good land is 
not safe for farming, or for urban or in- 
dustrial development. The town is short 
of a dependable water supply. It could 
ask the Soil Conservation Service in the 
Department of Agriculture for help with 
a small watershed project, the Farmers 
Home Administration for a watershed 
loan, and the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service for ACP cost- 
sharing help. It might call on State 
agencies for help in developing one of 
the watershed lakes into a park or other 
recreation area. With the extra water 
supply, the county is better prepared to 
seek industry. 

The local electric cooperative, sensing 
that more power is needed if the area is 
to have industry, applies to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to extend 
powerlines and improve service. Local 
appliance dealers visit their bank to ar- 
range loans to modernize their stores 
and carry larger stocks of merchandise 
to serve the new customers being brought 
into the county with industry. 

The RAD committee surveys hundreds 
of small woodlot owners and discovered 
that their timber output would support 
a furniture manufacturer. One is in- 
vited to inspect the area and agrees to 
put up a plant employing 100 people, if 
the community will assure him adequate 
water and power. He goes to the Small 
Business Administration for a small loan 
but gets the greater portion of his fi- 
nancing from a commercial bank in the 
county. 

The Area Redevolpment Administra- 
tion approves a project to retain local 
people to operate equipment in the pro- 
posed plant. A new furniture factory 
immediately begins to attract the atten- 
tion of the transportation industry. The 
demand grows for better rural housing; 
loans made by local banks and insured 
by the Farmers Home Administration 
would make better housing possible. 

Some of the county’s commercial 
farmers decide to cut down on the pro- 
duction of surplus crops and take ad- 
vantage of the booming interest in recre- 
ation. They may ask the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service 
to help them change land use over to 
grass, or trees, to wildlife production, or 
to outdoor recreation enterprises. They 
might apply to the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration for loans to develop and 
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operate income-producing outdoor recre- 
ation projects. 

All this—and more—is rural areas 
development. It begins when local peo- 
ple take over the solution of their own 
problems in the ways that Americans 
have always solved their problems. 
When local people take over the develop- 
ment job, they are prepared to use the 
many different kinds of help available 
to them from local sources, and from 
the State and Federal Governments. 

It is not enough today for a rural 
businessman, no matter how ambitious or 
how able, to work alone. But what one 
individual or one businessman or one 
town might not be able to do alone, all 
of the people in a trade area, or a market 
area, or a labor area, might be able to do 
together, with outside encouragement 
and help. 

Rural areas development does not ex- 
pect to stop migration from farms and 
rural areas. It is an attempt to offer 
young rural people more than just a 
choice between poverty and moving 
away. Rural areas development is de- 
signed to make the best use of rural land 
and all other rural resources, so that all 
people will benefit. Rural areas devel- 
opment does not mean uprooting people, 
but giving them an opportunity in their 
own areas; rural areas development does 
not mean idling land, but using it for the 
things people want. 

Rural areas development is coordi- 
nated free enterprise at its finest. It is a 
way for the various agencies of govern- 
ment to help those communities which 
want to help themselves, 

Rural areas development not only is 
providing “seed money” and technical 
aid, but it is encouraging communities to 
take their own causes to heart. For ex- 
ample, leaders in one county apply for a 
Farmers Home Administration loan for 
a water system or an Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration loan for new 
sewers, Then the people of another 
county seeing that change and progress 
are possible, strike out on their own to 
lure an industry or float a bond issue. 
This is the ultimate rural areas develop- 
ment, with Federal agencies helping to 
pool ideas, to stimulate the flow of cash 
and energy. Rural areas development 
means that small towns and villages will 
gather enough courage, cooperation, and 
foresight to promote their own fortunes, 
with help from many sources. 

As these projects move forward, we 
should remember that rural areas de- 
velopment in its present form, with new 
and expanded authorizations, began 
only 6 months ago. Four basic pro- 
grams in rural areas development— 
rural renewal, resource conservation and 
development, cropland conversion, and 
new programs for small watershed de- 
velopment—have only recently been 
authorized by the Congress. There is 
no set date for completion. These 
projects are intended to meet today’s 
needs and as far into the future as we 
can see. 

In the 1960’s we must explore not only 
outer space, but the open spaces in rural 
areas, where one-third of our people live, 
where our soil, water, and forests are. 
Since 1926, farm population has 
dropped from 27 percent to 8 percent of 
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our total population. Our population is 
expected to double by the year 2000. It 
is entirely possible that our most 
precious resource in the year 2000 will 
be elbow room. As our cities continue 
to expand, as one city bumps up against 
another, as we begin to appreciate first 
hand what megalopolis means, as coast- 
lines become continuous shoreline neigh- 
borhoods, then we will come to appre- 
ciate fully how valuable our rural areas 
are. 

Mr. President, as we move to solve to- 
day’s rural problems with coordinated 
Government aid to local people, we must 
understand that the local people are our 
greatest resource. Their will, their de- 
termination, their energy and their labor 
will create a new rural America. We 
must search out what the rural America 
of the year 2000 will be like; what it 
should be like. 

This should be the role of the Com- 
mission on Rural Life. The values and 
traditions of the open country are im- 
portant to preserve. As life becomes 
more complex, as we become more re- 
moved from the sources of our food, 
from open spaces and green living 
things, as the fast car and good road 
make rural areas more accessible, we 
will cherish the living tree, the field of 
grass, and the open sky more than most 
of us realize today. 

The Commission, in its studies 
throughout the Nation, also will find 
many excellent examples of progress in 
rural areas development and area re- 
development. Not all of these are big, 
dramatic projects, but if you live in the 
tiny village of Buyck in northern St. 
Louis County of my State of Minnesota, 
you will find that a new wood-using 
plant, though small, is front page news 
to our local people. 

The new plant, operated by Echo Tim- 
ber Products, Inc., furnishes peeled posts 
and poles to a treating plant in Siren, 
Wis. At Siren the posts and poles are 
given a preservative treatment and mar- 
keted. 

Timber for the new plant comes main- 
ly from the Superior National Forest, 
where the company has 14 to 20 contract 
loggers cutting timber at the present 
time. In addition to the company oper- 
ations, some wood is purchased from in- 
dependent loggers operating in the same 
general area. 

Six to ten men are employed at the 
plant, in addition to about 20 wood- 
workers and the independent loggers, 
The peeling plant produces about 6,000 
cords of peeled posts and poles a year. 

This is one example of what can be 
accomplished through local initiative 
with the assistance of Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration and Rural Areas 
Development projects. 

The $89,000 project was initiated by 
Echo Timber Products, Inc., on May 8, 
1962. Plans were presented to ARA with 
a request for a loan. Local financing 
provided $37,000 and an ARA loan made 
up the balance. 

The project provides direct employ- 
ment for about 30 men in the plant and 
woods. This brings an annual payroll 
of about $100,000 to the area. A $100,000 
payroll might not arouse much notice in 
Chicago, Omaha, or Minneapolis, but it 
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brings a welcome boost to the economy 
of Buyck and other nearby communities 
in northern St. Louis County, Minn. 

A new industry creating 30 new jobs 
and a $100,000 annual payroll may not 
look like a spectacular contribution, but 
let us say that through what we learn 
from the Rural Life Commission and 
through stepped-up rural areas develop- 
ment, we are able to create 1,000 new 
30-job enterprises in the Nation. We 
then would be talking about 30,000 new 
jobs and a $100 million dollar annual 
payroll. No opportunity, however small, 
should be overlooked. We need the Ru- 
ral Life Commission to evaluate what 
the Nation is doing in its rural areas 
and to give new direction and spark 
wherever it is needed. 

Mr. President, the agencies of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture carrying re- 
sponsibility for the interlocking activi- 
ties that result in the rural areas de- 
velopment program are: Office of Rural 
Areas Development, Federal Extension 
Service, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, Farmers Home Administration, 
Soil Conservation Service, Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
Farmer Cooperative Service, Forest 
Service, Cooperative State Experiment 
Station Service, Agricultural Research 
Service, Economics Research Service, Of- 
fice of Information, and Agricultural 
Marketing Service. These agencies serve 
on the Department’s RAD Board. In 
addition, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, an independent agency, is a member 
of the Board. I ask unanimous consent 
that brief descriptions of the rural area 
development activities of these agen- 
cies—and Farm Credit Administration— 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DESCRIPTION OF AGENCY RURAL AREAS DEVELOP- 
MENT ACTIVITY 

1. Office of Rural Areas Development: Pro- 
vides leadership and initiative in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for formulating rural 
areas development policies and programs. 
Expedites activity and coordinates work in 
all agencies which can contribute to the 
rural areas development program, both with- 
in and outside the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Some 2,000 county rural areas develop- 
ment committees have been organized 
already and they have over 8,000 projects 
planned or underway in all 50 States. 

2. Federal Extension Service: Provides or- 
ganization and education leadership to 
States and counties. Helps organize rural 
areas development committees to include 
agriculture, industry, local government, civic, 
finance, education, labor, religious and other 
groups. Helps rural areas development com- 
mittees to study their areas, identify prob- 
lems and carry out development programs, 
Some 50,000 local people held 1,400 rural 
areas development meetings in 1962, and 
1,500 overall economic development programs 
have been planned. 

3. Rural Electrification Administration: 
Makes rural electric and telephone loans. 
Borrowers (including cooperatives and pri- 
vate companies) may use the loans to extend 
their electric and telephone services in rural 
areas, and may finance industrial machinery 
and other equipment for their electricity 
customers. In the last 9 months, REA has 
made $141 million in electric loans and $34 
million in telephone loans to stimulate com- 
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mercial development and reduce unemploy- 
ment in rural areas. 

4. Farmers Home Administration: FHA 
representatives organize and help head State 
and county technical action panels, composed 
of representatives from all local USDA agen- 
cies. These panels help local rural areas de- 
velopment committees to use all the infor- 
mation and aid possible and help with 
development plans, training proposals and 
other technical assistance. 

FHA makes loans to farmers and other 
rural people who cannot get reasonable loans 
from private sources. FHA also makes loans 
to public groups and associations for water 
and land development. New authority en- 
ables FHA to make loans for farm recreation 
businesses, housing for the elderly, and com- 
munity water systems. In the first 7 months 
of fiscal 1963, FHA made the following loans: 


Farm operating loans $175, 000, 000 
Farm ownership loans 127, 000, 000 
Housing loans 136, 000, 000 


Soil and water development 


Watershed loans 


117, 000 


FHA is helping farmers and rural commu- 
nities to help themselves, when they cannot 
get help elsewhere. 

5. Soil Conservation Service: Gives techni- 
cal help, through soil conservation districts, 
for soil surveys, in planning and carrying 
out farm conservation programs, watershed 
protection and flood prevention work, crop- 
land conversion and income producing out- 
door recreation. 

SCS representatives help head local tech- 
nical action panels and help plan for water 
supplies and land-use adjustment. 

6. Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service: Gives financial help for farm 
and community conservation work, and crop- 
land conversion, through its cost-sharing 
program. Helps to make agricultural adjust- 
ments for both commercial farmers and 
marginal farmers through loans, price sup- 
ports, and on-farm storage of crops. Provides 
information to help local industry and peo- 
ple engaged in rural areas development. 
Helps head local technical action panels. 

7. Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: 
Insures farm crops against unforeseen haz- 
ards, spreading the risk throughout many 
regions and over many crop years. Provides 
income stability to both the farmer and the 
community. 

8. Farmer Cooperative Service: Provides 
information on farm co-ops on developing 
rural communities, helping them to use co- 
operatives for marketing, buying and other 
services. Aids cooperatives to do a more ef- 
ficient job and better serve their members. 

9. Forest Service: Manages national forests 
and national grasslands, often an integral 
part of developing a rural area. Conducts 
research in forest recreation, land manage- 
ment and wood processing. Makes feasibility 
studies in connection with plans for forest 
products manufacturing. 

10, Research support for expanding rural 
areas development— three agencies support 
rural areas development with basic and ap- 
plied research: 

Cooperative State Experiment Station 
Service: State experiment stations, in co- 
operation with CSESS, conduct research and 
provide facts on rural population and its 
problems within the State. Representatives 
served on rural areas development commit- 
tees. Research is being carried out, for ex- 
ample, in land and water economics, popula- 
tion analysis, and social economics of rural 
life. 

Agricultural Research Service: Provides 
technical advice on industrial processing 
plants which may be under consideration 
by rural areas development committees. 

Economic Research Service: Provides in- 
formation used in designating rural develop- 
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ment areas to the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce. 

Performs research in problems of low in- 
come rural areas development. A sister 
agency, the Statistical Reporting Service, 
helps technical action panels to find facts on 
production, costs and income, as needed by 
rural areas development committees. 

11. Farm Credit Administration: This is 
an independent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The FCA system includes: Federal 
land banks and associations (make farm real 
estate loans), production credit associations 
(make production loans to farmers), and 
banks for cooperatives (make various loans 
to farmer cooperatives). 

12. Office of Information: Rural areas de- 
velopment cuts across agency lines, thus 
information work must be closely coordi- 
nated. This Office produces materials for all 
mass media, issues a monthly rural areas 
development newsletter to some 40,000 peo- 
ple, coordinates information efforts of USDA 
and non-USDA agencies (emphasizing impor- 
tance of local leadership and initiative), and 
produces material in connection with the 
work of the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce, in rural 
areas. 

13. Agricultural Marketing Service: This 
agency provides counsel and advice on the 
feasibility of and assists in planning market 
facilities. It also provides current data on 
the volume and direction of movement and 
prices of products moving to market. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when we see the array of facilities and 
agencies which are available to imple- 
ment the policies and programs which 
are made possible by rural areas develop- 
ment, it is obvious that this is a valuable 
opportunity for the improvement of 
America’s rural economic and social life. 
I am hopeful that Congress will act fa- 
vorably on this proposal. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business tc come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
now stand in adjournment, according to 
the previous order, until 12 o’clock noon 
on Thursday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the previous order, 
until Thursday, June 13, 1963. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, June 11, 1963: 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 


To be medical directors 


Alice M. Waterhouse James H. Baxter 
David Frost David Brand 
Lynn L, Fulkerson Milton Zises 
George N. Wagnon Robert C. Lam 
Walter C. Clowers Howard L. McMartin 
John R. McGibony Charles M. Grace 
Charles S. McCammonDale C. Cameron 
Richard A. Malmgren Celia W. Tabor 
Roger K. McDonald Leon Sokoloff 
Andrew G. Morrow Wesley W. Wieland 
Robert O. Scow 

To be directors 
Charles E. Smith Harry J. Kunstadter 
James F. Scott Sidney J. Winter 


William J. Pennoyer Charles P. White 
Oscar B. Tate 
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To be sanitary engineer directors 
William A. McQuary Charles R, Bowman 
James D. Williams Earl H. Arnold 
Aleck Alexander Keith S. Krause 
Clyde F. Fehn Lloyd W. Gebhard 
Frederick S. Kent 

To be pharmacist directors 


Henry L. Verhulst 
Reede M. Ames 
To be senior pharmacists 
Cornelius B. Kelly, Jr.Frank E. Dondero 
Milton W. Skolaut Allen J. Brands 
To be scientist directors 
Frederick F. Ferguson Robert J. Fitzgerald 
Raymond L. Laird Paul P. Weinstein 
Floyd O. Atchley William B. Cherry 
Bernard Brookman Harvey I. Scudder 
Fay M. Hemphill Joseph H. Schubert 
Walter L. Newton Charles R. Joyce 
Geoffrey M. Jeffery Morris Goldman 
R. Edward Bellamy Richard B. Eads 
To be senior scientist 
Joseph B. Margolin 
To be sanitarian directors 


Richard F. Clapp Louis J. Ogden 
Darold W. Taylor Kent S. Littig 
To be senior sanitarians 
Clarence E. Calbert George A. Amundson 
Harold E. Thompson, Charles E. Gerhardt 
Jr. Samuel M. Rogers 
To be nurse directors 
Josephine I. O'Connor Jeannette E. Potter 
Emily M. Smith Jane Wilcox 
M. Estelle Hunt Josephine K. Fitz- 
Esther Kaufman patrick 
Apollonia O. Adams Maria B. Rementeria 
Ann F. Matthews 
To be senior nurse officers 
Helen Grosskopf Anastasia M. Zahler 
Walborg S. Wayne Florence J. Ullman 
Jean W. Gray Mary F. Luvisi 
Agnes V. Herrington Elsie K. Y. Ho 
Gladys M. Ray Dorine J. Loso 
Elizabeth G. Sullivan Elizabeth Kuhlman 
Agnes H. Des Marais Faye G. Abdellah 
Marie D. Grant Elizabeth J. Haglund 
Elinor D, Stanford 
To be dietitian director 
Engla J. Anderson 
To be senior dietitians 
Margaret V. Vance Susanne C. Van 
Dorothy M. Youland Leuzen 
Jeanne L. Tillotson 
To be therapist director 
Eleanor G. Loomis 
To be senior therapists 
Martha D. Collins 
Edith W. Palmer 
To be senior health services officers 


William H. Redkey Evelyn Walker 
Margaret E. Heap Heber J. R. Stevenson 
Stanley I. Hirsch 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, June 11, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

Matthew 6: 33: Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and His righteousness; and 
all these things shall be added unto you. 

O Thou blessed and eternal God, in- 
spire us daily with new vistas of outlook 
and new ventures of faith. 

Give us a clear vision of our high vo- 
cation as coworkers with Thee in build- 
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ing the social order in the principles of 
righteousness and justice. 

Show us how we may safeguard and 
develop the material resources and in- 
terests of our beloved country but above 
all may we seek to protect and promote 
its moral and spiritual values. 

May we be sensitive and responsive to 
the many needs of suffering and strug- 
gling humanity and be eager to have 
them enjoy the blessings of the kingdom 
of God. 

In the name of our blessed Lord we 
offer our prayers of praise and petition. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S. 521. An act to provide financial assist- 
ance to the States to improve educational 
opportunities for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees and their children; 

S. 522. An act to amend the act establish- 
ing a Children’s Bureau so as to assist States 
in providing for day-care services for chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural workers; 

S. 525. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Council to be known as the “Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Migratory Labor”; 
and 

S. 526. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to establish a program to 
assist farmers in providing adequate sanita- 
tion facilities for migratory farm laborers. 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION OF RE- 
MARKS IN THE APPENDIX OF THE 
DAILY RECORD 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the daily 
Recorp in five instances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object to the in- 
clusion in the Appendix of the daily REC- 
orp in five instances, it is my intention, 
after much reflection, and in the interest 
of economy, fairness, and commonsense, 
and in the hope that this action will di- 
rect attention to the desirability of 
adopting rules regulating the insertion 
and extension of extraneous material, 
both in the body and in the Appendix 
of the daily Recor, to object to unani- 
mous-consent requests for the extension 
of remarks in the Appendix of the daily 
Recorp when such requests exceed more 
than one such request on any single leg- 
islative day. 

By way of explanation I would like to 
point out that up to today the cost of 
printing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD dur- 
ing the 5 months period the 88th has 
been in session has exceeded more than 
81½ million. 
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On one single day, Tuesday of last 
week, the cost exceeded $27,000. While I 
am not objecting to the expenditure of 
funds for any essential service in Con- 
gress, I would point out that a large por- 
tion of this cost has been occasioned by 
the printing of speeches, many times in- 
cluding extraneous and in some cases ir- 
relevant matter, and by the extension of 
remarks in the Appendix of the daily 
Recorp by Members who are not even 
interested sufficiently to appear on the 
floor of the House, and therefore, have 
such requests made by a second and even 
a third party. In such cases the RECORD 
ceases to be an account of the proceed- 
ings or debates in this House. Over the 
past few years the Appendix has ceased 
to conform to its original purpose, and 
has become instead a “catchall” for what 
I have previously described as “trash, 
tripe, and trivia,” the publication of 
which cannot be justified by any reason- 
able standards. 

I have long felt, and on occasions have 
introduced legislation which would have 
placed reasonable limitations on the use 
of the Appendix of the daily RECORD, as 
well as the body of the Recorp, which I 
believe would save many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and possibly mil- 
lions of dollars each year. 

Other Members have also recognized 
the abuses, but unfortunately, no steps 
have been taken to correct the abuses 
which continue to mount. That is why 
I am proposing today to object to the 
extension of remarks by any Member 
who does not confine his unanimous- 
consent request to one instance on any 
legislative day, and to object to any such 
request when it is made by one Member 
on behalf of another Member who is not 
interested enough to appear on the floor 
of the House to make such request in 


person. 

I would also propose to object to the 
inclusion of extraneous matter in the 
body of the Recorp when it is in the 
form of newspaper or periodical articles, 
editorials or other printed material, 
other than short excerpts from the 
same. This objection would also apply 
to testimony given before committees, 
speeches made by persons other than 
Members of Congress; tabulations taken 
from other Government publications or 
committee reports which are 
available to anyone who is interested. 

Mr. Speaker, I think by this objection 
there will be reflected, for at least a few 
days, the saving that can be made if we 
adopted realistic rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones] may revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp in one instance. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 73] 

Abernethy Gray Pillion 
Ayres Gubser Powell 
Baring Halpern Rivers, S.C. 
Bray Harris Roybal 
Brock Hawkins St Germain 
Broomfield Healey Schadeberg 
Brown, Calif. Hébert Schneebeli 
Brown, Ohio Holifield Senner 
Buckley Horton Shelley 
Cameron Kastenmeier Sheppard 
Cheilt Kilburn Springer 
Clausen McDade Thompson, La. 
Cohelan Martin, Calif. Thompson, N.J. 
Davis, Tenn. Martin, Mass. Trimble 
Dawson Mathias Whitten 
Diggs Michel Williams 
Dorn Miller, N.Y Willis 
Forrester Nelsen Wilson, 
Frelinghuysen Ostertag Charles H. 
Goodell Pepper 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 


371 Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COAST GUARD CONFIRMS SOVIET 
TRAWLERS VIOLATED U.S. TER- 
RITORIAL WATERS OFF FLORIDA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the U.S. Coast Guard advised me late 
yesterday afternoon that two Soviet 
trawlers had violated U.S. territorial wa- 
ters near the southeast Florida coast. 
According to the Coast Guard, one vio- 
lation occurred Saturday, one occurred 
yesterday. The violation which occurred 
yesterday put the trawler at 2.2 miles off 
Port Everglades, Fla., and passing 
through an area of the U.S. Naval Ord- 
nance Test Laboratory at the port. 

In each case the trawlers were kept 
under close surveillance as they moved 
down the coast toward Cuba. 

Although I have reported similar vio- 
lations to the proper authorities in 
Washington on several previous occa- 
sions, this marks the first time such vio- 
lations have been officially confirmed. 

What has been done about them? A 
check with the Departments of Defense 
and State this morning gave the an- 
swer—nothing. 

This is a ridiculous set of conditions 
for this Government to operate under. 
A violation of U.S. airspace would be 
met with blistering protest. These vio- 
lations are of the same order, and should 
be met with appropriate action. 
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REQUEST FOR EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would 
like to inquire as to the length of the 
extraneous material that is to be in- 
cluded with the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a relatively 
short article from the Geneva corre- 
spondent of the New York Times on 
trade matters. I would judge it does 
not consume more than a column. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
would call the gentleman’s attention to 
the statement I made a minute ago on 
the floor of the House. I will object to 
that matter appearing in the body of 
the Recorp, but I will not object to its 
appearing in the Appendix of the daily 
RECORD. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
request, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was nc objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the daily REC- 
orp in one instance and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, 
June 13, 1963, at the conclusion of the 
legislative business of the day, I may 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include therein the remarks of Hon. 
Edward R. Murrow at East Carolina Col- 
lege yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to remind the gentleman again that I 
am objecting to the inclusion of remarks 
in the body of the Recorp which should 
appear in the Appendix of the daily Rrec- 
orp, where they are readily available to 
the public. I shall object to including 
them in the body. I will not object to 
including them in the Appendix. 
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Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I amend 
my request in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina to insert his remarks in the 
Appendix of the daily Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the daily Rec- 
orp in four instances and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 


SPECIAL ORDER REQUESTED 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 hour on Thursday, June 13, at the 
conclusion of the legislative business of 
the day and all other special orders 
heretofore entered, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if my very good friend from Missouri, 
and he is my very good friend, would 
give me his reason for objecting to my 
request to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the daily Recorp in four in- 
stances and to include extraneous matter. 
The gentleman would not object to my 
extending my remarks in one instance, 
but does object to my extending my re- 
marks in more than one instance. What 
in the reason? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman had heard my remarks 
made at the opening of the House today 
he would understand that I am trying 
to bring some reasonableness into the 
use of the Appendix of the daily RECORD. 
I think the gentleman can accomplish his 
purpose by asking for one extension. I 
think if he will read my remarks he will 
agree with what Iam trying to do. Iam 
trying to save a million dollars a year. 
I think we can do that without unduly 
harming any Member of this House or 
restricting him in any reasonable re- 
quests he may make. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
interesting for the gentleman to know 
that I have not inserted any remarks in 
the Appendix of the daily Recor for the 
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past several weeks. I cannot see any rea- 
son why the gentleman should not with- 
draw his objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I announced 
earlier today that I was going to follow 
this policy until we can reach some 
agreement on a reasonable procedure. 


NATIONAL REFERENDUM ON A 
NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, better 
known as the Gallup poll, recently con- 
ducted a nationwide poll on the question 
of State-run lotteries. The results of 
this survey show that 51 percent of our 
adult population favors a State-run lot- 
tery to help pay the cost of government. 

This nationwide poll further shows 
that while 10 percent of the people inter- 
viewed offered no opinion, only 39 per- 
cent opposed lotteries run by their State. 
Another interesting part of the survey 
shows that Protestants are almost 
evenly divided—43 percent for a State- 
run lottery and 46 percent opposed to 
this type of proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that if the 
American taxpayers were given an op- 
portunity to vote on the question of a 
national lottery as a means of cutting 
taxes, the percentage would be much 
higher in support of a Federal lottery. 

In view of the reluctance and the un- 
founded fear among Members of Con- 
gress that a national lottery bill is a hot 
potato, I urge the Ways and Means 
Committee to report out my bill, H.R. 
4026, which provides for a national ref- 
erendum on this question. We did it 
recently for the farmers on the wheat 
issue; why not for all voters on the lot- 
tery question? 

I am also certain that, given the 
chance, a vast majority of the American 
taxpayers will express full support and 
approval to a Government-run lottery. 
Overwhelming support of this proposi- 
tion will represent a clearcut mandate 
to the Congress for favorable enactment 
of a national lottery. 

Let us give the American voters a 
chance to voice their opinion on the 
question of how to raise additional reve- 
nue. Let them decide whether this type 
of painless and voluntary taxation is not 
a more palatable substitute for the bur- 
densome taxes they now shoulder. Are 
we afraid of the results? 


PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in the next 
few days the House may once again con- 
sider Philippine war damage claims. 

This issue has disrupted the normal 
friendly relations existing between the 
Government of the Philippines and the 
Government of the United States—a dis- 
ruption caused by selfish interests try- 
ing to exploit deep feelings of love and 
respect held by Filipinos and Americans 
for each other. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully ask my col- 
leagues, who apparently were interested 
in certain news reports prior to the form- 
er passage of the bill to read the follow- 
ing five articles that recently appeared 
in the press. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair state 
the question. 

The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
his remarks, and what? 

Mr. BARRY. And include five edi- 
torials that have appeared in the news- 
papers with respect to the Philippine war 
damage claims bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. I have no objection to that ap- 
pearing in the Appendix of the daily 
Record. I do object to its appearing in 
the body of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Objection to the lat- 
ter request is heard. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the five editorials ap- 
pear in the Appendix of the daily Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADMISSION OF HUNGARY TO 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 14 I called attention to a telegram 
sent to me by Mr. Christopher Emmet, 
one of the officers of the Captive Nations 
Organization, warning me and Members 
of the House that the government of Mr. 
Kadar, of Hungary, was shortly to be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations with full 
rights of membership. 

At the time I told several of my col- 
leagues in the House that I intended to 
watch this and follow through on the 
proceedings. They were a little doubt- 
ful. It was their right. They thought 
probably it was not true, that it was an 
erroneous report. 

I should like to tell the House that last 
week this became an accomplished fact, 
and that the delegation of the United 
States abstained from voting. It would 
seem almost better to support the Hun- 
garian regime than merely to abstain in 
a weak-kneed manner and allow them to 
come into the U.N. This is the same 
government that slaughtered freedom- 
loving Hungarians not long ago. This is 
the same government that has held 
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preci Mindszenty captive in our lega- 
n. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this has been very 
unfortunate, and that our stand in the 
matter is deplorable, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the daily Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the daily Rec- 
orp in one instance and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is not speaking loud enough to 
be heard. The Chair did not state the 
request of the gentleman from Iowa. I 
think there is a deliberate move to try 
to avoid objection. I reserve the right 
to object to this request until it is stated 
in terms that can be understood. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the daily Rxcon in one instance and in- 
clude extraneous matter about legislation 
which we are going to take up on the 
floor of the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, you know when these new prob- 
lems of procedure come up, it is often 
wise for ordinary Members of the House 
to inquire among friends just what the 
rules are. The rules seem to have been 
changed on the insertion of extraneous 
material either in the body of the Rec- 
orp or in the Appendix of the daily 
RECORD. 

I would like to inquire of my good 
friend who has been making some few 
objections just what the rules are. For 
example, when our mutual good friend, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Con- 
gressman GaAvIN, requested unanimous 
consent to place his remarks including 
four inserts into the Appendix of the 
daily Record and to include extraneous 
material from newspapers, the objection 
was made. Then the gentleman from 
New York, Congressman Barry, like- 
wise a Republican and likewise a good 
friend of all of us, asked unanimous 
consent to put his remarks in the body 
of the Recorp including extraneous ma- 
terial in four instances. Objection was 
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going to be made, that this could not be 
done under these new rules, but if the 
remarks including the four inserts were 
put into the Appendix of the daily RECORD 
there would be no objection. Therefore, 
under such rules we have the Gavin 
request ruled one way and the Barry 
request the other—both good friends and 
both Republicans, so there was no 
partisan consideration. How does this 
result occur? I would appreciate 
hearing. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time only to advise the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that there has been 
no change whatever in the rules of the 
House. When unanimous-consent re- 
quests are made, objections may be made 
by any Member of the House and, of 
course, that is no change in the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I 
really was not questioning the majority 
leader on the change of the written 
House rules because I know, as you do, 
there are none since the rules of this 
Congress were adopted and we have 
every respect for your leadership. But 
on the other hand, when we have the 
fine, self-appointed angels who are mak- 
ing rules by practice from the well of 
the House, I think we ought to inquire. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUESTS 
TO EXTEND REMARKS IN THE 
BODY OF THE RECORD, IN THE 
APPENDIX OF THE DAILY RECORD 
AND TO INCLUDE EXTRANEOUS 
MATTER 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In reply to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Futton] the distinction 
between the requests made by the two 
gentlemen to which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] referred, is 
this: 

In part 1, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gavin] asks for permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in four in- 
stances in the Appendix of the daily 
RecorD. The other request was to extend 
remarks in one instance, and to include 
four articles. 

Mr. Speaker, that might represent a 
fine distinction but there is a limitation 
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on the amount that can be expended on 
any one extension in the RECORD. 

I would call to the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FUL- 
ton] and request that when the RECORD 
appears tomorrow the gentleman refer 
to the statement which I made at the 
beginning of this session today explain- 
ing the reason I was making these objec- 
tions today. 

While I am not setting myself up as a 
censor, while I am on my feet I think 
there are others present in the Chamber 
who can concur in what I am attempting 
to do. I am now soliciting volunteers to 
assist me in this effort and thereby save 
some money in the printing of the REC- 
orp and bring about some semblance of 
order and commonsense in the applica- 
tion of the Rules of the House. I will 
welcome the cooperation of any 
Members. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not attempting to 
set myself up as a censor in this regard 
but I am merely trying to call attention 
to some of the things that have been 
going on which I do not think are in the 
interest of the taxpayers of America. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Could 
I ask the gentleman, in all kindness and 
friendship 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri be given 
1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
at this point such unanimous-consent 
request is not in order and cannot be 
entertained by the Chair. 


VIOLATIONS OF AIRSPACE OVER 
THE UNITED STATES BY CUBA 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just heard again that the territorial 
waters of the United States are being 
violated by Russian trawlers. 

Mr. Speaker, on previous occasions I 
have called this fact to the attention of 
the Members of the House as well as to 
the State Department that the Commu- 
nists, through Cuba, are also violating 
the airspace over the United States and 
have been doing so for some time. The 
only answer which I have been able to 
secure from the executive branch of the 
Government is the fact that the FAA is- 
sued a regulation to permit Cuban air- 
lines, nonscheduled, to overfiy the United 
States as long as they landed at one of 
the major airports, which includes Dulles 
Airport, located right outside of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, I brought to the atten- 
tion of the Government, and objected as 
well to US. citizens going to Cuba 
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through Mexico for training in subyer- 
sion. The answer to that was that the 
Mexican Government would not cut off 
such travel and that, therefore, we could 
not cut it off since this was outside the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have communicated 
with representatives of the executive 
branch of the Government about this, 
and the first reply I received was the 
President’s talk yesterday when he said 
that the United States must, in fact, re- 
examine its attitude toward Russia; that 
we must increase our understanding be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 
Also, to do this we must increase com- 
munications. This evidently means the 
travel of U.S. citizens to Cuba, the 
flight of Cuban airplanes over the United 
States, and even the violation of our 
territorial waters by Communist trawl- 
ers. 


OBJECTIONS TO UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT REQUESTS FOR SPECIAL 
ORDERS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
point out to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes] who seems to be 
acting as minority leader today, the fact 
that when he says there is some respon- 
sibility on the part of the majority 
leader to protect the rights of the Mem- 
bers of the House with respect to unani- 
mous-consent requests, that that same 
responsibility devolves upon the minor- 
ity leader of the House insofar as unani- 
mous-consent requests are concerned. 

What caused my objection to the spe- 
cial orders the other day was the fact 
that for the first time in 15 years I re- 
quested a special order, and it was ob- 
3 to by a Member on the minority 
side. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not being partisan 
about it, but I am objecting to all special 
orders. 

In view of the fact that it is reported 
frequently in the press that we will be 
here until November, if we can keep 
these special orders from being taken 
which consume several hours a day, per- 
haps we can get out in October. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin] may be permitted the opportu- 
nity in one instance to insert his remarks 
in the Appendix of the daily Recorp and 
to include therein four newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 


sylvania? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the right to object on the 
ground that when the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] is here I think 
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he can make his own request. I, there- 
fore, object to the request of the other 
gentleman. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE 


HOUSE 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman 
already addressed the House for 1 minute 
today? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes, I have, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair regrets 
that the gentleman’s request is not in 
order at this time. The Chair wants to 
be very liberal, but he must enforce the 
procedures that exist at this particular 
period of the day’s proceedings. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fuiton] has been denied through 
the objection of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Jones], that they be included 
in one request. What I am trying to say 
is that there are four different subjects, 
and they could not possibly fit into one 
request. 

Therefore, I want to tell the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones] that I cannot 
tie them in together. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
speaking on the parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say 
that the gentleman’s observations, of 
course, will be a part of the RECORD, 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANCIS E, 
WALTER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include a letter from 
Ambassador J. H. van Roijen, of the 
Netherlands, on the death of our late 
colleague, the Honorable Francis E. 
Walter, of Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the following letter from Dr. J. H. 
van Roijen, Netherlands Ambassador, in 
reference to the death of our late col- 
league Hon. Francis E, Walter, of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1963. 
The Honorable JOHN McCormack, 
The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER: The Netherlands 
Minister of Social Affairs has asked me to 
transmit to you the expression of his deep- 
felt sympathy on the occasion of the untimely 
death of Congressman Francis E. Walter, of 
Pennsylvania. The Minister wishes me to 
add that the Netherlands emigration author- 
ities, who owe so much to the late Congress- 
man Walter’s interest in their problems and 
in the plight of the refugees in general, will 
always remember Congressman Walter with 
sincere gratitude. 


. 
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I should be most grateful if this message 
of condolence could be passed on to the fam- 
ily of Congressman Walter through your 
kind intermediary. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Speaker, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. H. VAN ROIJEN, 
Netherlands Ambassador. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1964 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 6868) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to not exceed 2 
hours, one-half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan] and one-half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6868, with Mr. 
Tuompson of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, we present today the 
legislative branch appropriation bill for 
1964. At the outset I should like to ex- 
press my appreciation to two new mem- 
bers of the subcommittee who worked 
directly on the bill with us this year, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOEL- 
son] and the gentleman from Minneso- 
ta (Mr. LANGEN]. Also, of course, to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] who have been on this subcom- 
mittee for some years. 

I am proud to be able to tell the House 
that they worked hard and faithfully on 
this bill, and we have tried to bring our 
annual housekeeping bill to the member- 
ship in as good order and in as good 
form as is practicable for us todo. We 
have tried to extend the hearings on the 
affairs of the Congress in the hearings, 
so that all who desired to know more of 
the detail of what we do and why we do 
it might have that information. We have 
supported the bill this year with a more 
lengthy report than usual in a further 
effort to bring to the membership and to 
the country more detail about our house- 
keeping affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before you 
totals $140,038,919. This is a reduction 
of $8,541,326 from the budget estimate 
but $22,020,509 above the appropriations 


Summary of the bill 


Group Ap 
tions, 
(to ate 

House of Representatives $49, 520, 130 
Joint e 5, 380, 000 
Architect of the Capitol (excludes Senate 

6 — —¼᷑ 16, 350, 750 
Botanic Garden. ; 3 452, 
Library of Congress. | 19,905, 340 


Government Printing Office. 


Total (excludes all Senate items) 118,018,410 
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4 26, 409, 530 


for the same items in fiscal 1963. I in- 
clude a table here. 
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Budget Committee 
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estimates for 1964 for items covered to date of reporting of this bill. Omits a 


Part of the reason for the increase in 
the total amount of money provided for 
in this bill over 1963 has been brought 
about by the general pay increases com- 
mon to all the bills and other increased 
costs, some of which have been caused by 
an increase in the volume of work in 
some of the agencies contained in this 
bill, and the remainder has been because 
of the inclusion of a number of nonre- 
curring capital investment items. As a 
matter of fact, the new nonrecurring 
capital items in this bill more than ex- 
ceed $23 million. The approval of this 
bill will bring the capital investment 
program that has been underway on Cap- 
itol Hill for the last 15 years much closer 
to a final windup. The $20 million pro- 
vided for in this bill for the new House 
office building and other improvements, 
the purchase of a great amount of land, 
and the clearing of that land, the con- 


tems pertaining 


struction of the House office building 
and its equipment, and other authorized 
items will make that total investment 
to date come to $114 million. We can 
now expect a very sizable decrease in 
this part of the bill next year, even if 
some other authorized items are finally 
decided upon for prosecution. 

About the only major item we will 
have left next year in the way of major 
construction if this bill is approved, so 
far as we now know, will be about $4,- 
237,000 to finish up the work around the 
new House Office Building and the new 
garage proposed in this bill. Of course, 
nothing has yet been authorized for a 
very badly needed new Library Building. 
And there is the matter of remodeling 
the two existing buildings. 

In addition to the money provided here 
for carrying on and completing much of 
the capital investment work, we have in 


1963 


the bill $8,500,000 as a capital item to 
bring the revolving fund of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office up to needs. This 
is an operating item needed to handle 
the ever-increasing volume of work. 

We also have in here one capital in- 
vestment item that will be nonrecurring 
of $2,225,000 to provide for a new 
water and sewer system for the main 
Library of Congress Building. The build- 
ing is 66 years old and the plumbing has 
become so badly deteriorated that there 
is no way it can be successfully repaired; 
we have included this with some other 
smaller capital items for that institu- 
tion. There may be a few other items 
come along for that old building. 

We have deleted a capital item asked 
for to start a warehouse at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. That item will 
probably be back in another year or so. 
They had to call off the project tempo- 
rarily until they can bring it into con- 
formity with some of the redevelopment 
plans currently involved in that area of 
Washington. 

There will probably be a few more 
items that the Congress will probably be 
asked to take up in the next few years, 
having to do with the final completion 
of the long-range capital investment pro- 
gram that has been undertaken. But 
that is for the future. 

Since the end of World War I, and at 
the time when this whole program of 
capital investment will be finished, in 
probably the next year or so, we will have 
invested some $280 million in new land, 
buildings, tunnels, facilities, and replace- 
ments, in all the Capitol properties and 
other institutions supported in this bill. 

It might be helpful to present some in- 
formation on the New House Office Build- 
ing. There seems to be more misin- 
formation noised around than there is 
information. In the hope that I might 
put the record straight, there are a few 
statistics in connection with that build- 
ing I would like to give the House at 
this time. This is a building that will 
have a final cost of about $71 million- 
plus, with fixtures and equipment run- 
ning the total overall cost to about 
$80,350,000. That includes, besides the 
building itself, the purchase of the land 
and building of the sewer under it, the 
architectural and engineering fees, and 
the furniture and furnishings. You will 
recall that earlier this session $3,500,000 
was authorized to buy the furniture and 
furnishings needed for the New House 
Office Building, or the Rayburn Build- 
ing, as it will be known. The figures are 
on page 13 of the committee report and 
they are in the printed hearings. This 
building when completed will have a 
gross square foot area of 2,375,000 square 
feet. The gross square foot area, ex- 
cluding the garage in the building, will 
be 1,373,000 square feet. The net usable 
space will be 935,000 square feet. The 
cubice content of the building will be 
33,600,000 cubic feet of space. 

The cost of the building, if we are 
successful in keeping the actual cost to 
the $71.5 million figure that now seems 
possible, will average approximately $30 
per square foot of gross space. The cost 
per cubic foot of space on this cost figure 
will be $2.13. The national average for 
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comparative buildings as given by the 
Engineering News Record, December 
1962, which is supposed to be an author- 
ity, is $29.13 a square foot and $2.10 a 
cubic foot. That means that the cost 
of this building is almost exactly that of 
the national average for comparable 
types of buildings. 

To give a little better comparison, 
these are underway in the city of Wash- 
ington now certain Government build- 
ings that are costing more than $30 a 
square foot, and there are many pri- 
vately constructed office buildings going 
up in this part of the country and other 
metropolitan areas costing more than 
the $30 average. 

We had cited to us, for instance, one 
building in New York City where the 
square foot cost is about $45. While the 
amount of money involved here is large, 
this also happens to be a very large 
building. We have space in this building 
for the parking of some 1,600 cars. 
There are three-room suites for 169 
Members. There are 9 major committee 
rooms with the attendant service rooms 
and conference rooms, telephone rooms, 
and so forth, as well as staff rooms; 16 
subcommittee rooms, 5 dining rooms, a 
cafeteria seating 700 plus people and 
considerable space for the various serv- 
ice units, like health rooms, and things 
of that sort. 

We believe that on any basis of com- 
parison this building is in line with 
what would be considered good practice 
as to its utility, as to its cost and as to 
its probable longstanding permanency. 

I thought the Members would like to 
know some of these figures because there 
has been so much said about the build- 
ing, and unfortunately not enough of it 
has been accurate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Turning to page 196 of 
the hearings, it states that: 

A total of $94 million has been appropri- 
ated for the additional House Office Build- 
ing project to date. 


Mr. STEED. As I said, there are a lot 
of items connected with this investment 
program other than the third office 
building itself. My remarks here are 
confined to one part of the program, the 
building itself. The cost of land, equip- 
ment and furniture, the sewer, and en- 
gineering fees, added to the actual build- 
ing cost will run the total to about $80 
million. In addition to that we have 
over the years purchased other land and 
have made other constructions, includ- 
ing the proposed garages, the East Front 
Extension and work for the body on the 
other side of the Capitol. 

Mr. GROSS. How can you put the 
west front under the language contained 
here that I have just read, a total of $94 
million appropriated for the House Office 
Building project to date? How do you 
get the west part of the Capitol in the 
additional House Office Building project 
to date? 

Mr. STEED. There is no west front 
money now in the bill, or ever. There is 
money in the bill for the east front, un- 
der a separate appropriation, but the 
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work the gentleman is speaking of; ele- 
vators and that sort of thing, is part of 
the cost of the tunnel connecting the 
Capitol to the Rayburn Building, and 
that is included in this $118,237,000 that 
will have been spent when the whole 
project, including all items is finished 
somewhere in the next 2 or 3 years. We 
have already for all these purposes, un- 
der the some appropriation head, which 
includes the House Office Building itself, 
appropriated $94 million. We have $20 
million more in this bill, which will bring 
the total to $114 million. Then there 
still would be estimated obligations out- 
standing of $4,237,000 as of June 1964 
for work done up to that time. The new 
House Office Building is part of this 
whole program. The difficulty comes, 
the confusion often comes, by erroneously 
assuming or believing that the cost of the 
whole program, including the cost of 
land and everything else that has gone 
on, was all for the third or additional 
House Office Building itself but as a mat- 
ter of fact it is not the whole program by 
some $30 million to date. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 


this building is ever going to be 
completed? 

Mr. STEED. It will be; there is no 
doubt about that. 


Mr. GROSS. If it is completed it will 
be at a total cost of approximately $80 
million, is that correct, ready to go, $80 
million? 

Mr. STEED. That is the best figure 
the Architect of the Capitol can give us 
at this point. I think it will probably 
prove to be accurate. 

Mr. GROSS. Does that include the 
swimming pool? 

Mr. STEED. That does include the 
swimming pool, the gymnasiums, and 
everything you have heard about that is 
in the building. 

Mr. GROSS. It is now up to $71 mil- 
lion, and it will be completed for $9 mil- 
lion more. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEED. What I have done in try- 
ing to make this clear is probably con- 
fusing the gentleman. As to the building 
itself, you had to buy the land, you had 
to have the architectural and engineer- 
ing fees and the furniture and furnish- 
ings. We have tried to group all that to- 
gether in a total item, a lump sum of $80 
million, approximately. If you do not 
include that you have a building that 
costs you $71.5 million. I am trying to 
make this clear to the House without con- 
fusing the issue. The $80 million in- 
cludes the architectural and engineer- 
ing fees, the purchase of the land on 
which the building stands, the purchase 
of the furniture and equipment, and 
those items. In addition, we have made 
other investments by including the east 
front extension, the purchase of several 
acres of land, and clearing it, and things 
like that. 

Mr. GROSS. I have read the hear- 
ings. I could find only one paragraph in 
the hearings on the swimming pool. I 
found nothing in the report on the swim- 
ming pool. I note one member of the 
Building Commission is sitting very close 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. Can 
the gentleman from Georgia, if the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma cannot do it, tell 
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me what this swimming pool is going to 
cost? 

Mr. STEED. That has not been de- 
termined yet. 

Mr. GROSS. When do you expect it 
to be determined? 

Mr. STEED. Very soon, in negotia- 
tions with the contractor. I hope the 
gentleman does not insist that it be in 
the record today. That might encour- 
age the contractor to want to charge us 
more for getting the work done than if 
we gave him a chance to work it out. 
I can tell the gentleman the size of the 
swimming pool is only 20 by 60 feet. 

Mr. GROSS. What will be taken out 
to make room for the swimming pool? 

Mr. STEED. Nothing is being taken 
out. 

Mr. GROSS. Why did you have to 
have a change in the specifications or 
whatever it was in the plans? 

Mr, STEED. If the gentleman wants 
that sort of detail, I think in fairness to 
the committee, he ought to go to the field 
office where the architects and the en- 
gineers can show him copies of the con- 
tract and blueprints and all those de- 
tails. I do not have all those things 
with me and I make no pretense of 
knowing all the details. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman first for trying to clarify this, 
but in response to his final statement, 
there have been individuals who have 
gone to whom we thought were knowl- 
edgeable people on this project and they 
could not get the information. I call 
your attention to page 272 of the hear- 
ings where Mr. Roberts, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, said: 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know if this is the 
time to bring it up, but talking about the 
Rayburn Building, as far as economy and 
service is concerned, I wrote the architect 
a letter in 1962 about space for a new sta- 
tionery room, file room, library, and prop- 
erty custodian. I have not received any an- 
swer so far. If they are going to provide 
those quarters, if they would do it now it 
would result in a big saving to the Govern- 
ment rather than wait until the building is 
completed and then tear it all up and pro- 
vide those rooms. 


Now the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives apparently has not been 
able to get an answer on what is going 
where in this building or if it, indeed, is 
going to have any facilities. 

Mr. STEED. There again you get into 
a situation which is not quite as simple 
as the gentleman might think. The as- 
signment of space on the House side, as 
the gentleman knows, begins with the 
Speaker. There have been certain des- 
ignations of authority. Now what the 
powers that be are going to do with this 
space, I do not think anybody is in a 
position to tell you at this time. I do 
believe provisions have been made for 
every foreseeable need, and since there 
will be for the time being some surplus 
space, I cannot conceive of anybody or 
any function or any section having to do 
with the service of the House of Repre- 
sentatives being unable to get suitable 
quarters, if they can show the need for 
it. I do not believe there is going to be 
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any need for modification or repairs or 
changes that is going to involve any 
great amount of money. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. When the gentleman cited 
some figures concerning the comparative 
costs of buildings by private industry and 
with this Government building, is the 
cost figure for the new House Office 
Building, the Rayburn Building, com- 
puted on the basis of all the cubic feet 
and all the square feet of the garage? 

Mr. STEED. We gave each its part. 
I thought I tried to make that clear as to 
the gross space and the net usable space. 

Mr. KYL. In other words, we are 
comparing garage space with office space 
in a private building; is that correct? 

Mr. STEED. Oh, no, we break that 
down too. The gross square foot area of 
the building excluding the garage is 
1,373,000 of which there is 935,000 square 
feet of usable space in that part of the 
building, which does not include the 
garage. 

Mr. KYL. The Pentagon which is the 
biggest office building in the world up to 
this time cost $83 million. In New York 
the newest and most luxurious sky- 
scraper, the Seagram Building which is a 
metal and glass structure 38 stories high, 
cost $41 million. I will bet you they 
knew what the cost of the Seagram 
Building was going to be before they had 
it under construction. 

Mr. STEED. I am advised that the 
Seagram Building cost $45 per square 
foot as against our $30 per square foot. 

Mr. KYL. But it does not have a 
three story garage in the basement? 

Mr. STEED. I personally do not know, 
but the figures I used were given to me as 
being comparative costs. I got them 
from the Architect. I believe them to be 
correct. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. On pages 
11 and 12 of the report of the commit- 
tee I notice discussion about the exten- 


-sion of the western face of the Capitol. 


I hope that the committee will see to 
it that Congress is well advised and 
notified long in advance of any proposal 
to spend any money for the extension 
of the west front of the Capitol. 

The reason why I make these remarks 
is because in the language which appears 
on page 12 of the report there is refer- 
ence to the necessity of getting it under- 
way because of the monolithic columns 
which are to be erected. 

My feeling about this is illustrated by 
what happened before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Not long ago that com- 
mittee, and also Congress, were allowed 
the privilege of looking at the design for 
the Air Force Academy Chapel. There 
were feelings both for and against what 
ultimately transpired. There are now 
feelings for and against what may be 
done to the western face of the Capitol. 
When it is erected, if it is going to be 
a new face, we will cover then the last 
portion of the 18th Century portion of 
the Capitol now available for public view. 
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The public will no longer be able to view 
any exterior part of the Capitol which 
was built prior to 1800 when and if this 
is done. 

I think there are some substantial his- 
torical esthetic and financial views which 
should be considered in any discussion 
of the extension of the western portion 
of the Capitol. Of course, there is only 
one comment in the bill that I can see 
which has any reference to the exten- 
sion of the Capitol and thas appears on 
lines 10, 11, and 12 of page 12 of the 
report. 

Mr. STEED. I will be happy to give 
the gentleman from Florida some infor- 
mation on this subject. The $700,000 
which is contained in this bill winds up 
the east front extension of the Capitol, 
and here again, the total appropriations 
covered reach more than the extension 
per se, as the committee report sets forth 
on page 11. There is no money in here 
for the west front. The Committee 
on Appropriations merely calls the atten- 
tion of the Congress to a situation which 
exists, because in our opinion the Con- 
gress is either going to have to face that 
situation or take the responsibility for 
not doing so. If the Engineers know 
what they are talking about the building 
is deteriorating. Nature takes its toll. 
Since we had this information we felt 
it was our duty to call it to the attention 
of the House. 

The gentleman might be interested to 
know that we have been told that the 
special joint commission which planned 
for the construction of the east front 
also has authority in the same law to 
proceed with the west front. 

Mr, BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
I do not think the Members of Congress 
knew that when they passed that law. 

Mr. STEED. I am trying to call the 
attention of the Members of Congress to 
the fact that it is important to know 
about this and assume if proper notice 
is given to responsible House Members 
and Members of the other body that in 
due time and in their own way they will 
find the proper answer to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make one 
further statement. I hope I am one who 
believes in saving every penny we can. 
But there are certain responsibilities 
that just have to be met. In total, how- 
ever liberal or however tight you make 
it, I think it is important for us to put 
it in perspective. This bill in toto—this 
is one of the three branches of the 
Government, the legislative branch, and 
we have to carry the Library of Con- 
gress, the Government Printing Office 
and some other activities—as com- 
pared against the total Federal budget, 
is in the same relationship that a 5- 
cent piece is to a $1,000 bill. However, 
I do not think that just because it is a 
minute part of the total Federal budget 
there should be any waste in it. But I 
do think it is important for the Members 
to realize its perspective in regard to 
what the total cost of the Federal opera- 
tions amounts to and where it lies, 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. BECKER. I know the sincerity 
of my good friend from Oklahoma. We 
served on the same committee some 
years ago. I read in the paper the other 
day that now we find blank walls in- 
stead of stone walls, and where there 
should be a door from the Member’s 
office into the regular business office. 

Mr. STEED. Let me tell the gentle- 
man that when the 169 Members occupy 
the Rayburn building there are some 
who may like to have an additional door 
at a particular place as we have dis- 
cussed, In the building as they are now 
building it, that spot happens to be a 
coat closet for the administrative as- 
sistant. It will be a very inexpensive 
matter to have a door put through there, 
if the Members want it, and if the powers 
that be will let them doit. It would de- 
pend to a great extent on how many 
Members want to make the change. 

Mr. BECKER. As I read it in the 
paper, this was a mistake. 

Mr. STEED. There was no mistake. 
A door can be put there. It is a matter 
of personal opinion as to whether that 
needs to be done. At the time the sug- 
gestion was made it was thought it would 
be nicer to have the extra door. An 
estimate was made as to what it would 
cost to put the doors in. That is the 
figure the gentleman has. So it was de- 
cided not to do that. We are not put- 
ting the door in. We are putting in a 
little clothes closet. At some future date, 
if a Member insisted on having a door 
there, and if the Speaker and the com- 
mittee in charge is willing to permit a 
door to be put there, it could be put 
there at nominal cost. 

Mr. BECKER. The gentleman will 
concede it is a most peculiar situation 
when a Member or a businessman in a 
private office must go through the recep- 
tion room to get to where his employees 
are working, rather than to go from his 
office direct. I think that is a rather 
peculiar architectural design. 

Mr. STEED, Has the gentleman been 
over to see the building? 

Mr. BECKER. Not recently, since this 
has developed. 

Mr. STEED. It is pretty hard to de- 
scribe the physical layout. I think if 
the gentleman went over to see it he 
would find it is a matter of interest to 
some Members to have the extra door, 
whereas many other Members would 
not want a door. It is a matter of opin- 
ion as to whether or not a door should 
be there or not. 

What I am trying to say is that if the 
gentleman from New York thinks it is 
important to have a door there, that 
door can be made available to him at a 
nominal cost if he occupies a suite in 
that building. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman for bring- 
ing here today a reasonable explanation 
of some of the things that have been 
worrying many Members of Congress. 
What has happened, of course, is past 
and gone. The gentleman is trying to 
clear up some of the things in which 
there has been a great deal of misunder- 
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standing. It is not the fault of the gen- 
tleman now presenting the bill or the 
report. 

I think the real cause of this is lack 
of information that the Members of the 
Congress have had or less information 
that you would normally expect on a 
project so close to the Congress. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] 
should not be criticized. If anyone 
should be criticized, it is the Commission 
who have charge of this program who 
have not kept Congress informed as to 
what they were doing. There has been 
a tremendous amount of expenditures 
here. Of course, the Congress is spend- 
ing public money, and I think they 
should have had an opportunity, and I 
refer to Members of the Congress, to 
know what was going on, but that has 
not been possible heretofore. 

Mr. STEED. I may say this, that our 
committee has had the finest coopera- 
tion from everybody that has anything 
to do with this, and we have tried for the 
last 3 years, especially the last 2 years, 
to get on record as many details about 
what we were doing as we possibly could. 
And, I think we have put the essential 
details in the record, and I know that 
the Members do need to know this. I 
am sorry that some Members apparently 
do not read the hearings, or do not read 
the reports, or do not make inquiry and 
try to help us get more information. I 
think we all might be saved a lot of criti- 
cism and difficulty if we had a way to get 
more of the facts truly told to the pub- 
lic. We need these facilities, and I think 
we are getting a pretty good run for our 
money. We only have the comparison of 
what other people have to pay for sim- 
ilar construction, but on the basis of any 
comparison I know how to make, it seems 
to me we are pretty much in line with 
private industry throughout the country. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, may I say 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma that 
coming here and explaining some of these 
things I think has thrown a good deal 
of light on some of these things that 
there has been some misunderstanding 
on. As far as I am concerned, there 
should be no criticism of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, He has done the best 
he could with the information available. 
If there has been a lack of information, 
it must of necessity fall back on the peo- 
ple who developed these things and not 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Florida we not only had a lot 
of misinformation about it and mis- 
understanding, but before we get 
through I expect there will be more, and 
with my name being on the bill, I will 
be the target. But, if the Members have 
any confidence in our committee, I have 
nothing to worry about. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I wanted 
to ask the gentleman whether you have 
taken any notice in the questions that 
have been asked, about sinks. There has 
been the matter of doors that I under- 
stand has been discussed here today; the 
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door going from the assistants’ office to 
the work office. The only way for the 
Member to get into the work office is 
through the reception room. I know you 
have discussed that. But, I do not know 
whether you have taken up the matter 
of putting in the sink pipes but no sinks. 
The answer I get from the people who 
are building it is “Those are the orders.” 
Then anybody that has to use the pipes 
to fit the sinks has to tear it all out 
again, and that is double work. Why do 
we have to pay twice? 

Mr. STEED. They tell me that the 
building is so equipped that if at some 
future date after occupancy a Member 
or Members wanted a sink, a sink could 
be installed. I do not know what the cost 
would be. We have had no estimate on 
it. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I think 
it would be necessary to have an esti- 
mate on it. 

Mr. STEED. Personally I do not know 
whether a Member would need a sink or 
not. There is one in the bathroom right 
across the hall. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. That is 
not a sink; that is a wash basin. 

Mr. STEED. There are facilities in- 
cluded in this building that may be 
brought in at some future date, in the 
conduits for electric lines, for instance; 
the anticipation that some day in the 
future we may need more telephone cir- 
cuits; the anticipation that some day 
there may be some sort of electrical 
signal system for the Members. There 
might even be closed television some day. 
They have tried to plan and design the 
building so that some of these standby 
features would be included when it was 
built, to obviate enormous costs to do it 
later. And, it is my understanding that 
that is part of the reason the plumbing 
was arranged so that if at some future 
date you needed a sink, one could be 
installed. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Well, I 
happen to be a Connecticut Yankee, and 
I like to get my money’s worth. But, to 
pay twice for the same thing is stupid. 

Mr. STEED. I am afraid if sinks 
were put in every suite, you would find 
many Members not needing them. 

If the gentlewoman from Ohio can 
ever find anything we do around here 
that pleases all the Members, I would 
like to know it. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I un- 
derstand that too, but you do not have a 
woman on the committee, which is most 
unfortunate. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I wish to put 
myself on record. I go back home ask- 
ing my constituents to vote for me. 
When they come down here to Washing- 
ton I do not run away from them. I do 
not understand this feeling of opposition 
because Members of Congress have to 
walk from their private office through 
the public office where their constitu- 
ents are in order to reach the House. I 
do not understand this, and I think I 
am voicing the general sentiment of the 
House. My door is never closed. I do 
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not have any private office. I do not 
want to have a lot of doors where I can 
secrete myself from my constituents. I 
want their votes and I want to serve 
them when they come here. They are 
my boss. 

Mr. STEED. The Member does have 
a direct entrance from the corridor to 
his private office and if he wants to he 
can probably escape without anybody 
catching him. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I do not 
want to escape from my constituents, 
but I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma on the great job 
he is doing. 

Mr. STEED. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman greatly. I think he has 
done a tremendous job along with the 
other members of the committee in an 
almost impossible situation. I do not 
know whether it ever occurred to any- 
one or not that if they wanted to see 
someone in the other office they could 
just push a button and ring a buzzer. 
I think all of this business about having 
doors cut through is a little bit ridicu- 
lous. I am a little like the gentleman 
from Illinois. If I live long enough to 
see that building completed—and I hope 
to live another 30 years, but I am not 
betting that I am going to see it com- 
pleted—I would hope to have a suite 
there. I will take it the way it is, with- 
out cutting a door in it. 

There is a question I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
which is this: I read in the paper this 
morning that the Department of Defense 
is going to rent all eight floors in a new 
office building over in Fairfax County. 
The article went on to say that the cais- 
sons were down and the foundations were 
in and they will start erecting the steel 
structure next week, and that the build- 
ing will be occupied in November. If the 
gentleman can tell me what in the name 
of common sense has been going on here 
for the past 6 years, that they have not 
been able to finish that building. I will 
guarantee that it is some kind of a new 
record for the length of time needed to 
complete a building. Is it because the 
Architect of the Capitol does not know 
his business, which I suspect may be the 
truth? 

Mr. STEED. No, I think if the gen- 
tleman will read the contracts, it is be- 
cause of the enormous size of the build- 
ing, and the conditions encountered, and 
soon. It has not been an undue length 
of time. There was a delay occasioned 
that delayed everybody involving a creek 
which they ran into and provision had 
to be made to take care of that. That 
held it up for many months. 

Mr. HAYS. I know about that. 

Mr. STEED. But aside from that this 
building is within 70 percent of comple- 
tion and they tell me they are on sched- 
ule and on time according to the plans. 

Mr. HAYS. I understand they are on 
schedule, but is there anything to the 
rumor going around here that this build- 
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ing is on a cost-plus basis? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr.STEED. No. Itis on competitive 
bid. 

Mr. HAYS. I understand. At least 
it was said here in our committee this 
morning that this thing is being sched- 
uled and delayed so that the contractor 
does not get too much income in any one 
income tax period, and he can spread it 
out and pay less tax. What about that? 

Mr. STEED. I do not know anything 
about that. That is something I have 
not heard of before. I will say this, by 
the time he gets through paying some 
of the penalties he will have to pay for 
delay under his contract he may not have 
any tax problem. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I would like 
to say that this is a great investigation- 
minded place around here, and you 
might start an investigation of the Office 
of the Architect to see what comes out 
of it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr, Chairman, 
I am not going to comment on the more 
important matters, but I want to compli- 
ment the chairman and his committee 
for some language they have at the top 
of page 6 of the report, where mention 
is made of the lack of receptacles for cig- 
arettes. I know that up here, when we 
bring our guests in, if they want to dis- 
pose of their cigarettes, there is not even 
a receptacle to put them in. I am 
pleased the committee recognizes that 
situation. 

It is also mentioned that some people 
feel that the marble on this side of the 
Capitol is not as well kept as the marble 
on that side. I do not know if it is a 
good idea to wax that marble, because 
just this morning, as I walked over there 
for early morning breakfast, they just 
got through waxing the floor on the 
other side of the Capitol, and it is almost 
like skating on ice. I think it is quite 
dangerous. We have so many visitors 
here, I wonder if it is wise to wax our 
floors to the high degree of polish as they 
do over there. 

I just offer that as an observation. 

Mr. STEED. There could be some- 
thing to what the gentleman says. We 
should be glad to look into that, give 
some thought to it, to see what may be 
done. The reference to waxing in the 
committee report was to the tile floor on 
the gallery floor. 

Mr. Chairman, to conclude, I think it 
ought to be said here that we have pro- 
vided some additional jobs, most of which 
are in agencies that are self-supporting. 
It may interest the Members to know 
that of the $140 million in this bill, be- 
tween $10 and $11 million of it is re- 
captured in fees collected by three ma- 
jor agencies that are financed in this 
activity. There is another $4,867,000 in 
the bill as a payment to the Post Office 
Department for the use of the frank. 
That is a bookkeeping transaction. The 
costs have already been paid to the Post 
Office Department and all this item does 
is to shift in the budget the responsi- 
bility for that amount from the Post 
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Office Department to the Congress. 
That, again, is something that serves to 
make the bill less expensive than might 
appear on the surface. None of the $8,- 
500,000 added capital for the Printing 
Office results in additional drain on the 


Mr. Chairman, I include selected ex- 
cerpts from the committee report on this 
bill so that this Recorp will be more 
comprehensive in explanation than the 
time has allowed here this afternoon: 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE BILL TOTALS 


As shown by this table, the committee is 
recommending total appropriations of $140,- 
038,919, a reduction of $8,541,326, close to 
6 percent below corresponding budget esti- 
mates of $148,580,245. The budget for items 
embraced by the bill was $30,561,835 above 
corresponding appropriations for 1963. 
Thus, the bill as reported is $22,020,509 above 
appropriations for 1963. 

The legislative appropriation bill has been 
fluctuating somewhat from year to year de- 
pending significantly on requirements for 
construction and remodeling projects being 
initiated, accelerated, or terminated. There 
is the added factor this year—common to all 
the appropriation bills—of annualizing in 
fiscal 1964 the general pay raise which was 
effective last October. Under the same law 
classification act employees of the Library 
and the Architect get an additional increase 
in January 1964 and provision has been made 
for that in these appropriations. A few fig- 
ures will highlight the situation and put 
the comparative totals in better perspective. 

$11,500,000 of the $22,020,509 increase over 
1963 is to meet accruing obligations on the 
Rayburn office building project including 
two underground garages. Another $8,- 
500,000 increase is to supply the Printing 
Office with additional working capital at- 
tendant upon a significant increase in the 
volume of business handled; this does not 
add to total overall expenditure from the 
Treasury since the operation is on a reim- 
bursable cost basis. $2,225,000 is included 
for replacement of the badly deteriorated, 
66-year-old water and sewer system in the 
main library building. There are sundry 
other non-recurring items, but just these 
three add to $22,225,000. There is a par- 
tially off-setting reduction of $6,450,000 from 
1963 on account of dropping the item pro- 
vided last year for a fire-proof annex ware- 
house for the Printing Office; but as indi- 
cated later, that has not been expended and 
will not be at least until some future year. 

There is a $3 million increase for congres- 
sional printing and binding; $2,500,000 of it 
is the overrun in fiscal 1962 costs as com- 
pared to the overrun in 1961, the other 
$500,000 being the Public Printer's judg- 
ment—necessarily somewhat of a guess—of 
the fiscal 1964 obligations as compared to the 
1963 estimated obligations for the many 
classes of printing covered. Wages, ma- 
terials, and volume enter the calculation. 
Then there is an increase of $170,000 for the 
additional telephone and telegraph allow- 
ances voted in House Resolution 735 of the 
87th Congress. Still another item is an 
increase of $881,374 for reimbursing the 
postal revenues for franked mailings during 
fiscal year 1962. That is a bookkeeping mat- 
ter; the money was spent in 1962. That cost 
will very likely be even higher in the next 
two budgets when the full effect of the gen- 
eral postal pay increases of October 1962 and 
January 1964 come into the calculation. 

The increase of $287,630 over last year for 
the card distribution service in the Library 
will be more than recouped to the Treasury 
through card sales receipts. The same can 
be said of the appropriation for the Office 
of the Superintendent of Documents for 
which an increase of $482,470 is allowed. 
The increase of $268,000 shown for the spe- 
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cial foreign currency program of the Library 
is not a dollar drain on the Treasury; it rep- 
resents the proposed use of excess currencies 
already owned. 

What we are saying is that the totals of 
the bill are far from indicative of the change 
in the overall level of recurring-type ex- 
penditures, There are a few places where 
the committee felt justified in allowing some 
modest recurring increases. Only nine addi- 
tional employees have been allowed under 
the Architect of the Capitol including the 
Botanic Garden and these are in the lower- 
level mechanical and laborer categories. 
Small increases have been allowed in the 
Copyright Office, a partially self-supporting 
service, and in the Legislative Reference 
Service to handle rising workloads. The 
same is true in the catalog card service 
which, as noted, is more than self-sustaining. 
Altogether, roughly 65 to 70 additional em- 
ployees out of a total of 108 net additional 
requested are allowed throughout the Li- 
brary. To meet an increasing sales workload 
and to partially implement the new deposi- 
tory library law, 16 additional positions have 
been allowed to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; here again, the entire amount is re- 
covered through sales receipts. 

Except for a slight increase for electrical 
energy, the bill does not reflect the impact 
of maintenance and operations associated 
with the Rayburn Office Building. That will 
come in the next budget. 

One other detail as to the bill generally. 
AL joint committees are included in the 
accompanying bill. Heretofore, under a long- 
standing arrangement, those disbursed by 
the Senate (Joint Economic Committee, Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and Joint 
Committee on Printing) have not been in- 
cluded in the bill reported to the House. 
The new arrangement affords opportunity 
for equal original review in both Houses. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Items under this heading total $50,131,550, 
a reduction of $641,400 from the budget 
estimates and $611,420 above 1963 appro- 
priations. Most of the increases are at- 
tributable to annualization of the general 
pay raise of last fall. A principal addition 
of $170,000 for 10,000 telephone and tele- 
graph “units” authorized by House Reso- 
lution 735 of the 87th Congress. 

Otherwise, for many offices and depart- 
ments the amounts are merely a dollar 
translation of the statutory roll of author- 
ized employees where the requirements oc- 
cur, often with little or no change, from 
year to year. On the other hand, some 
objects are not subject to precise estimating 
in advance, being educated guesses of what 
the dollar demands will be, as, for example, 
special and select committee expenses in- 
curred pursuant to resolutions of the House; 
the volume of committee hearings; employ- 
ment by the standing committees within 
discretionary limits fixed by law; the num- 
ber of clerks on Members’ office rolls; the 
needs for additional filing cabinets, office 
furniture, and the like; this is also true 
of the printing appropriation, directly de- 
pendent on the number of session days; the 
number of bills and reports; the extensive- 
ness of the body and Appendix of the REC- 
orp. No one can foresee the requirements 
with precision. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 

Appropriations to the Architect provide for 
operation, maintenance, and repair of the 
physical plant of the Legislative establish. 
ment, except the Government Printing Of- 
fice which does its own, and for major 
improvement and construction projects spe- 
cifically authorized from time to time. 
Following custom, the bill omits provision 
for items under the Architect pertaining ex- 
clusively to the Senate. 

Each year, these budgets show a number 
of changes and the committee generally goes 
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along with some of them in the interest of 
maintaining the physical plant in reason- 
ably good order. There has been some catch- 
ing up to be done. Im addition, various 
mandatory cost increases, recurring in char- 
acter, such as wage-board and within-grade 
promotions under existing law, repair, main- 
tenance, and rehabilitation work as the phys- 
ical plan ages, and similar costs have to be 
met. The Architect is also responsible, and 
this section of the bill includes the funds, 
for structural and mechanical care of the 
Library buildings and for furniture and fur- 
nishings for them. 

Total appropriations recommended in the 
bill aggregate $30,744,200, a reduction of 
$654,300 from the budget requests but $14,- 
393,450 above corresponding 1963 appropria- 
tion. The ups and downs are shown by 
appropriation item in the table of this re- 
port; the main items are touched on in the 
following paragraphs. Every personnel item 
involves annualization of the general pay 
raise of last fall, annualization of wage- 
board increases determined under existing 
law, and similar mandatory items. 

In all items considered, the Architect re- 
quested only 13 additional positions under 
this general heading and the committee has 
allowed 7 of them—4 laborers for the Capitol 
Grounds work, a stonemason for the House 
Office Buildings, and 2 mechanical type em- 
ployees for the powerplant. 

The Rayburn Office Building project and 
associated items account for $11,500,000 of 
the $14,393,450 increase over 1963. Another 
$2,225,000 is to replace the 66-year-old water 
and sewer systems in the main Library build- 
ing. There are some other nonrecurring 
items included; some are noted below and 
all are listed in the hearings. The 1965 ap- 
propriations should total substantially less. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


For all items under this heading $20,487,- 
800 is recommended, a reduction in direct 
appropriations requested for the Library of 
$764,600 although on a basis comparable to 
the budget request, only $506,600 because of 
the inclusion in the bill of a transfer of 
$258,000 from the National Science Founda- 
tion to continue preparation and publication 
of the valuable monthly index of Russian 
accessions for which the Library sought a 
direct appropriation. The total in the bill is 
a net increase of $582,460 above correspond- 
ing 1963 appropriations. The Russian acces- 
sions index is a going activity currently fi- 
nanced with an advance of funds from the 
National Science Foundation. Appropria- 
tions for furniture and furnishings and for 
structural and mechanical care are budgeted 
under the Architect and are in addition to 
the figures just cited. 

In common with other appropriations in- 
volving personnel, a number of increases over 
1963 are partially explained by the annual- 
ization of the general pay raise of last fall 
and provision for the further increase sched- 
uled for classification act employees in Jan- 
uary 1964. There are, also, the more or less 
annually recurring increments for such 
things as within-grade increases under exist- 
ing law, wage board increases and realloca- 
tions of positions. 

Not all is an ultimate charge on the 
Treasury. The $287,630 additional for the 
catalog card operation, for example, will be 
recouped through the sale of cards—income 
now approximates $3 million, more than cov- 
ering the entire cost. Another $268,000 of 
the increase over 1963 is under the experi- 
mental foreign currency program and goes 
from one pocket to another in the Treasury. 
The Copyright Office returns over $1 million 
annually although it is not completely self- 
supporting because fees charged have not 
kept pace with the increased cost. 

This is the Nation’s largest research library 
if not in fact the world’s largest. In the 
nature of things, some increase is inevitable. 
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A first-class library either grows or stagnates; 
it does not stand still and remain first-class. 
Its collections, the demands upon it, and 
thus its volume of work will continue to ex- 
perience steady growth. For example, some- 
thing like 40 pieces of material come to the 
library every minute of an 8-hour day. About 
8 pieces enter the permanent collection. 
This is an unceasing day-in and day-out 
process. 

Approximately 664,000 additions of all 
types were made to the collections in fiscal 
1962; in fiscal 1961, the number was 1,810,000 
pieces when an unusually large number of 
manuscripts were added. For many years the 
Library has experience chronic arrearages in 
the arranging, cataloging, indexing, shelving, 
and servicing of the vast, priceless, and ever- 
increasing collections. The intake is of lim- 
ited value, unless it is cataloged and readied 
for use. But the situation is seriously ag- 
gravated by lack of space. The buildings are 
bulging at the seams. Each year, inevitably, 
the time comes closer when there will be no 
more room to house the collections or to ac- 
commodate the people who service them. 
Overcrowding and inefficient work arrange- 
ments continue to persist—and get worse all 
the time. Improvising and physical rear- 
ranging of the work is a common occurence, 

A third building is badly needed—now. 
Something ought to be done about it. After 
3 years of trying to provide some relief, ar- 
rangements were finally completed last year 
for renovation of some space at the Naval 
Weapons Plant to house some of the activi- 
ties, principally the moneymaking catalog 
card service, that do not need to be in 
proximity to the collections. There has been 
some further delay; it is now said that occu- 
pancy will take place in April 1964. Even so, 
it will be only a minor and temporary meas- 
ure of relief for the overcrowding. It does 
nothing to contribute to the long-range so- 
lution. 

This is a great cultural and research insti- 
tution and in the committee’s view ought to 
be brought to a good state of accommoda- 
tion and efficiency at an early date. Al- 
though originally conceived and established 
as the Library of Congress, it is in fact, by 
reason of many congressional actions over a 
long period of years, the national library of 
the United States and of inestimable value 
to the Nation’s library facilities at all levels. 
And it is appropriate to again recall that 
many Federal agencies, not insignificantly 
including the defense and security agencies, 
as disclosed by the tabulations at page 47 
of the hearings, continue to use the vast re- 
sources by allocating several million dollars 
annually to the Library for specialized and 
analytical projects. 

There have been suggestions over the years, 
renewed recently, that the Library of Con- 
gress ought to be officially designated as the 
National Library of the United States and 
its administration shifted to the Executive 
Branch. There is a considerable reservoir 
of feeling in the committee against such a 
proposition of transfer and, very likely, that 
feeling would be shared by many Members 
of the Congress. The Library is a unique 
institution. A good many of its services are 
intimately and peculiarly adapted, in har- 
mony with the original design, for service to 
the Congress and its committees. Others are 
national in character and scope. As to the 
matter of designation, it has been said that 
custom and tradition are stronger than the 
law. There would, likely, be considerable 
opposition to a change of the name although 
there would appear to be merit in a formal 
designation of the Library as the National 
Library. There are now two specialized li- 
braries so designated formally—one in the 
field of agriculture and the other in the field 
of medicine. But even so, it could be said 
to be a distinction without benefit of the 
substance of much difference. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


For the operation of the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Documents $5,242,000 is 
recommended, a reduction of $175,880 from 
the request and $482,470 above the 1963 ap- 
propriation. Roundly, $277,000 of the in- 
crease is to finance the old established 

am including the 12 new low-grade 
clerical positions requested. Sales of pub- 
lications continue to increase; $5,770,101 
was returned to the Treasury in 1962; $5,- 
800,000 is estimated for 1963 and $6,000,000 
for 1964—more than covering the entire cost 
of both revenue and non-revenue functions, 
The remaining $206,000 budget increase is 
associated with the new depository library 
law (Public Law 87-579) which, briefly, pro- 
vided for the designation of additional de- 
pository libraries, relieved depository libra- 
ries of publication mailing costs, and 
widened the sweep of publications available 
to the libraries by requiring the Superin- 
tendent of Documents to secure selected pub- 
lications printed by the other Government 
agencies at their own plants and distribute 
them to the depository libraries. To begin 
implementation of the new law, the budget 
sought a total of $381,000, Including 25 ad- 
ditional employees, of which approximately 
$175,000 and 21 people are directly identified 
with the acquisition and distribution of 
non-GPO printed material. 

The committee has not allowed the addi- 
tional money for this non-GPO publications 
feature. Additional libraries are in the 
process of being designated; something like 
100 either have been or were assumed to be 
designated for the purpose of making up 
this budget. The committee has allowed 
enough funds to extend to these additional 
libraries the same publications distribution 
as has obtained over the years for the 600- 
odd existing depository libraries. All li- 
braries are henceforth relieved of publication 
postage expense. 

As to the non-GPO publications, the Su- 
perintendent is beginning to explore with the 
agencies the ramifications of production, 
sifting for selection, assembling, and the like. 
There is some doubt that any significant 
portion of the material produced in the 
some 300-plus plants around the world 
would be of permanent collection value. If 
that is true it might not be commensurate 
with the expense. In any event, rather than 
plunge into this added expense without more 
finite information at hand the committee 
would prefer to first have the Superintendent 
continue his exploratory relationships with 
the agencies so that he can be in a better 
position to size up the problem and defini- 
tize a budget for it. 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, with 
some trepidation I yield myself such 
time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this for 
my colleague, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Steep]. He is a diligent 
worker and he attempts to get all of the 
answers that are factual and obtainable. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to get the 
attention of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson]. I hope he will remain, 
because I believe he can help both the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and myself, 
and we may need his help. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, let me 
assure the gentleman that I was just 
trying to get another seat where I could 
devote my entire time to his presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say this. This is your bill and you can 
amend it any way you wish. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill carries a lot 
of items. It carries the east front of the 
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Capitol Building which was originally 
planned in 1854 and should have been 
built when they first estimated for it in 
1907, when we could have done it for 
82% million. 

We finally procrastinated and paid 
somewhere around $20-some-odd mil- 
lion. It is in the hearings. 

This carries the Rayburn Building. I 
do not think there is anyone here who 
has been here any length of time but 
who realizes that whether we like it or 
not our files are building up and our 
need for additional office space is evi- 
dent to me and I think to other members 
of the Committee. 

It carries the underground garages. I 
will further comment on those in this 
short prepared speech I have. It carries 
other items in it that have been carried 
in the bill mostly by usage through the 
years. They are subject to amendment 
by any of you that want to get your 
names in the paper. 

There are the calendars, the wall cal- 
endars that cost about 50 cents. We 
spend about $27,000 on those a year. 
They are used to some extent in some 
of our Civil Service-controlled offices 
throughout the country where advertis- 
ing calendars are outlawed by one meth- 
od or another. 

The bill also carries these steamer 
trunks. We had quite a discussion on 
that, and an amendment can be offered 
to knock those out, if you wish. I think 
you can buy them more cheaply down- 
town, but they tell me they are well built 
to rigid specifications. As I have said, 
this is your bill, brought to the floor un- 
der an open rule, and you can work your 
will upon it, 

Our able chairman, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, Tom STEED, and other 
members of our subcommittee, will do 
our best to explain the issues involved in 
any questions you may have. To me, 
there is something about this bill which 
I think we should all keep in mind. In 
a very large sense we are appropriating 
for the very seat of our Government in 
this measure. 

As I came to work this morning, emerg- 
ing from one of the truly popular, I 
think, additions to the Capitol here, that 
of the garage in the Old House Office 
Building—I know if nobody else appre- 
ciates it, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton, Watt Horan, thinks it is the finest 
invention since the wheel—but as I was 
coming out of there I met a long queue 
of high school children. Their eyes 
were filled with awe and wonder. This 
Capitol with its dome comes as close to 
being a symbol of the United States as 
anything across the country. Here we 
as the representatives of the people of 
our country do our work. Here in this 
Capitol the policies which govern this 
Nation are debated and enacted. Here, 
in a broad sense, is the beginning, the 
amending or the repeal of the various 
statutes which govern the people of this 
Nation. 

The only symbol of authority, and I 
would call your attention to it, is the 
mace right over there. When we sit as 
the House it is atop the column; when 
we sit as a Committee, as we do now, it 
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is beside the column, on the floor of the 
dais. That is the only symbol of au- 
thority in the Nation. It is as absolute as 
the scepter of a king, if need be; yet it is 
not downtown in the White House, it is 
not enshrined in any of the executive 
departments, it is not kept over here in 
the Supreme Court Building. It is not 
even present in the other body when the 
Senate sits for deliberation. It is here 
in the House of Representatives. 

Do you realize that this body can un- 
der certain circumstances elect a Presi- 
dent of the United States? Do you know 
that in this body lies the sole power of 
impeachment, from which even the Pres- 
ident is not excluded? 

When I review these things I can bet- 
ter understand why high school children 
come to this Capitol to see in awe and 
I hope for inspiration as Americans. 

This appropriation is, of course, the 
housekeeping bill to maintain and im- 
prove the environs in which the Capitol 
operates. I believe it is our duty to keep 
these premises in repair and, if proper, 
embellish them. There is shabbiness 
enough, as it is, and while each of us 
may have his own opinions, I must re- 
mind you that until a very few years 
ago, this Capitol was bounded on one side 
by areas that come very close to the slum 
category. It is no secret that the orig- 
inal plans for the Capitol not only called 
for the present Mall, but envisaged a 
similar Mall on the other side of the Cap- 
itol. It is well known that our late great 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn, deplored the 
area surrounding the Capitol and the leg- 
islative offices. He was hopeful that im- 
provement be had. It is because of this, 
of course, that at long last, agreement 
was had to acquire the adjoining prop- 
erty and to landscape it properly. It is 
for this reason that our present parking 
facilities long in need of being increased, 
call for the establishment of under- 
ground garages, similar to the so-called 
legislative garage on the Senate side 
which, as you know, is landscaped en- 
tirely on top with a fountain to enhance 
the beauty of the grounds. And, it is for 
this reason, that we have acquired this 
property, and where necessary facilities 
are to be added, they will be underground 
with landscaping on top. So much for 
the Capitol Building. 

Part of our surroundings include the 
greatest library in the world, containing 
over 40 million pieces of information, 
volumes, maps, brochures, and pam- 
phlets, originally established to be of use 
to the Congress and, through the Con- 
gress, to all the people of the Nation. 
We are also appropriating funds for the 
Library of Congress in this bill today. 

Also, I would like to call to your atten- 
tion the testimony of our colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa, the Honorable 
FRED SCHWENGEL, which appears on page 
360 of the printed hearings. I think you 
will find that it enlarges in a very inter- 
esting way on the original planner’s in- 
tentions and the growth that have re- 
sulted in our present activities to improve 
our area on Capitol Hill. 

As a proud Member of this House of 
Representatives, I have tried through the 
years to understand the whyfors of some 
of our facilities. I think you will find an 
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interesting statement on page 334 of the 
hearings which deals with the work of 
the attending physician. 

Certainly the cross-currents, the pres- 
sures, the burdens, the conflicts, the 
frustrations and the demands of those of 
us who sit in the House can and does 
have an effect on our health. It may 
be true that we are no different than 
other people who live in the turmoils 
of this fast-moving age. But here at 
the Capitol, it was not always easy to get 
a doctor in emergency time. You will 
note that Dr. Calver estimates that once 
it took from 1 to 3 hours for a physician 
to administer to a legislator with heart 
trouble or other ailments. Moreover, 
when one adds to this the serious attacks 
that might befall all those who work on 
the Hill and when one realizes that thou- 
sands of people pour through the corri- 
dors each day, certainly all of us are 
agreed that the attending physician’s 
office is more than justified. There is 
no doubt in my mind that many lives 
have been saved and extended. We call 
your attention to the records on page 336 
of these hearings to show you that the 
work achieved by this important office 
is considerable, and I might add that I 
have learned that some of these figures 
are not complete. 

So we bring this bill to you and, again, 
I must remind you that it is your bill, 
that there is an open rule and that any 
of you may offer any amendments which 
you feel are justified. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr, JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to congratulate the commit- 
tee on what I think is a very excellent 
job in handling this very difficult bill. I 
think, as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee said, if he could satisfy half of the 
people he would be doing an excellent 
job, because most of us will have the 
opportunity or the inclination to want to 
criticize some specific thing which is con- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one of the finest 
services that the committee has rendered 
this time has been in the suggestion made 
in its report. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan] commented on 
the wall calendar item, which is a small 
item. It involves only 27,000-and-some- 
odd dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to offer an 
amendment to strike that item out of the 
bill, not particularly to save the $27,000, 
but to try to put this House on record 
as doing something affirmatively and 
positively to which Congress can point 
and say “Yes; we are willing to make 
some reduction and some savings.” I 
think we need to take that into account. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has also, 
of course, mentioned the fact that some 
money could be saved by reverting to the 
practice of a few years ago when these 
so-called packing boxes or trunks were 
furnished only to Members who re- 
quested them. I think that was a fine 
suggestion. I do not intend to offer an 
amendment, but I hope the Clerk will 
take that into account. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the other things 
which I want to mention here is the great 
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cost and the growing increase in the cost 
of operating the Government Printing 
Office, because of the great amount of 
printing that is being done on behalf of 
the House of Representatives. As I 
pointed out earlier in the day, it is my 
opinion that through the adoption of a 
very simple limitation on some of the 
things that appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or some limitation on what could 
go in the Recorp, or the amount that 
could be utilized by the individual Mem- 
bers, we could save $1 million in that one 
item alone. 

We know throughout our hearings on 
our committees that these hearings are 
growing all the time. There is also an 
inclination—and I think it is a growing 
one—as we have witnesses appear before 
our various committees and subcommit- 
tees, someone will ask unanimous con- 
sent for certain things to appear in the 
printed hearings, without giving any at- 
tention to whether that represents a 
duplication of material which has been 
printed by some other Government 
agency and which is available just upon 
request from the agency. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made a rather 
detailed study of the printing of the 
House of Representatives for the last 
several years. Having grown up in a 
country printing office and being some- 
what familiar with the cost of printing, 
I think I can detect the opportunity for 
some savings which will not do damage 
and which will not take away any of the 
information that the House and the in- 
dividual Members need. Butif the Mem- 
bers will read here on page 23 of the re- 
port they will note that the Public 
Printer has asked for $11 million to beef 
up the liquidity of the revolving fund out 
of which the Printing Office operates. 
The sum of $6,750,000 was identified with 
increased business volume. 

In other words, I would ask seriously 
that before Members request to have 
their extensions printed and include ex- 
traneous and many times irrelevant ma- 
terial they should consider is this mate- 
rial or is this information available 
elsewhere—readily available—and that 
we can get it without cluttering up the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, in our hearings 
the committees too often include in such 
hearings a duplication of printing which 
could be avoided and which could save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars each 
year. 

I hate to stand up here and say I am 
going to be the guardian of this House. 
Iam not. What Iam doing today is to 
try to point up the importance of this 
matter. I am hoping we can at some 
time, maybe not have inflexible rules or 
very strict rules, but at least have some 
understanding among the Members of 
the House as to what is relevant and 
what should be included in the printing 
not only of the Recor but of the reports 
and other things printed for the use 
of the House. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I have served on the Print- 
ing Committee with the gentleman from 
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Missouri, and on behalf of the gentle- 
man, and in designation of his good faith 
in this matter, I should like to point out 
that for the last 3 years the gentleman 
from Missouri has tried in every con- 
ceivable way to get enough interest in 
the printing of the Record, and other 
matters, to establish proper policies and 
procedures, If the gentleman has done 
nothing else but call attention to the 
fact that we have a very serious situa- 
tion, he has performed a most note- 
worthy service to the House. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman, and I would like to renew 
my request for other Members to join 
me in trying to save some money. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, in 1950, 
a contract in the amount of $10,563,000 
was awarded the construction firm of 
McCloskey & Co., for the construction of 
a Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Boston, Mass. 

Scarcely had the hospital been com- 
pleted and occupied in 1953 when the 
Veterans’ Administration notified the 
Army Corps of Engineers that there were 
serious defects in the construction; that 
serious damage had already occurred and 
would get progressively worse unless 
extensive repairs and corrections were 
made. 

Subsequently, the Corps of Engineers 
estimated the repairs and corrections 
would cost $4 million. 

On January 3, 1963, I wrote to Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy stating 
that faulty construction of such mag- 
nitude was an outrage and asserted it 
would be an even greater outrage to use 
public funds to correct such defects with- 
out action being initiated by the Federal 
Government to hold to account those 
responsible for such shoddy construction 
and recover the funds thus expended. 

On January 22, 1963, I received a letter 
from Acting Assistant Attorney General 
Joseph D. Guilfoyle stating that the 
Attorney General's Office was then carry- 
ing on conferences with attorneys, 
engineers, and architects of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and the Corps of 
Engineers to ascertain legal responsibil- 
ity for this outrageously defective hos- 
pital construction. 

Assistant Attorney General Guilfoyle 
informed me that once the full facts 
could be developed as to liability and 
damage, the Attorney General’s Office 
would communicate with me. 

Remember, this letter was written on 
January 22, 1963, and Mr. Guilfoyle said 
then it was expected the full facts would 
be developed in March of 1963. 

It is now near the middle of June, 
March has long since passed into history, 
and I have heard absolutely nothing from 
the Attorney General’s Office. Perhaps 
the Attorney General and his lieutenants 
have been too busy devising ways and 
means of stirring up other trouble and 
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spending the taxpayers money to hold 
to account those who may have brought 
about the waste of $4 million. 

And Ambassador McCloskey, the for- 
mer finance chairman of the Democrat 
National Committee, is probably too busy 
earrying on his arduous diplomatic 
duties in Ireland to pay much heed 
either to the proper construction of a 
hospital for war veterans or completion 
of the “100-year pyramid”—otherwise 
known as the New House Office Building. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
the contract for construction of the New 
House Office Building was awarded to 
McCloskey & Co., long after the shoddy, 
defective construction of the Boston vet- 
erans hospital had become apparent. 

Mr. Chairman, I am again writing the 
Attorney General in an effort to ascer- 
tain whether McCloskey & Co., or any- 
one else is going to be held to account. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays], in hoping 
to live long enough to see that new, New 
House Office Building completed. For 
altogether too long streets have been 
blockaded and traffic has been diverted 
all over the place. Many of the Mem- 
bers of the House have to drive blocks 
out of their way in order to get to work 
in the morning or to their homes in the 
evening. The time it has taken to build 
that 100-year pyramid is unconscionable. 
And, I am surprised that the members 
of the Building Committee have done 
nothing to expedite the procedure. 
With the gentleman from Ohio, I can- 
not help but suspect that workmen have 
been pulled off that job in order to take 
on lucrative contracts elsewhere; in 
other words, the taxpayers of the coun- 
try footing the bills and the Congress 
being made to pay the penalty for this 
monstrous construction schedule. 

Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McLOSKEY. The gentleman 
from Iowa has bandied the name of Mc- 
Closkey around here. I agree with every- 
thing you have said with respect to the 
Ambassador to Ireland, but just so we 
keep the record straight, I am not re- 
lated to Mr. McCloskey. I spell my 
name differently, and I happen to come 
from the poor side of the family, the 
one who is interested in saving the tax- 
payers some money. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for keeping the record straight and as- 
sure him that I could not possibly con- 
fuse him with this former keeper of the 
purse for the Democrat Party. 

Mr. Chairman, it is impossible for me 
to understand how the contract for this 
plush House Office Building could have 
been awarded by the Building Commis- 
sion of the House of Representatives to 
a contractor who was under the cloud 
that McCloskey apparently was in Bos- 
ton, Mass., with respect to the veterans 
hospital there. And, I am going to 
watch, as I am sure others will, how this 
congressional business turns out across 
the street. 

I should like to say, too, that before 
the day is over I intend to offer an 
amendment. to stop any further spend- 
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ing of funds for the swimming pool and 
to stop any spending of funds to cut new 
doors in the Members’ offices. My un- 
derstanding, according to page 206 of the 
hearing record, is that the doors that 
would be put in would only be perhaps 
2 feet wide, and if I have not been 
deceived, there are some Members of the 
House that would have a hard time get- 
ting through a 2-foot door. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. With reference to the 
statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa that he proposed 
to offer an amendment denying funds 
for the construction of a certain 2- 
foot door in the individual Member's of- 
fice, it was never designed to be there in 
the first place. The matter has been 
before the Commission, and the Commis- 
sion concluded that for the time being 
there will be no such door cut. Now, I 
personally do not think any such door is 
needed, and I find myself in complete 
agreement in not appropriating any 
money for cutting the doors through. 
Of course, you must recognize this fact, 
that whenever anyone constructs a 
building such as this, other people may 
have and often do have different views 
as to how it should be constructed. For 
instance, there were a great many sug- 
gestions being made with reference to 
this or that characteristic, about the 
number of suites, and so forth. You 
cannot find everybody in accord. It was 
designed after the plans had been sub- 
mitted to the Commission, of which 
Speaker Rayburn was Chairman, and 
they tried to make it a most workable 
place for the Members and their staff, 
and the committees, I thought then, and 
I think now, that each suite is so de- 
signed for efficiency, for accommodation, 
and for everything that a Member needs 
to enable him to properly discharge his 
duty as a Member of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to have the 
support of the gentleman from Georgia 
for my amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say this: I do not 
think the gentleman should be disturbed 
about it. I am hoping, in view of such 
a splendid bill that has been brought 
here before this Committee, the gentle- 
man does not offer an amendment, I 
have spent considerable time reading the 
record on this bill and I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
the gentleman from Washington, and 
the other members of the subcommittee 
in bringing in such a fine bill as this. I 
hope the gentleman from Iowa does not 
offer an amendment. Do not worry 
about that door. I hope that the gentle- 
man will have a suite in the building and 
I think he will be satisfied with it. 

Mr. GROSS. But I do worry about it, 
I say to the gentleman because there are 
so many pure minds around here that 
are kept pure because they change so 
often. 

Mr. VINSON. I think if the gentle- 
man would stop that argument I would 
find myself in accord with him, but you 
need not worry about the doors. 

Mr. GROSS. All I wish to do now is 
thank the gentleman for his support for 
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my amendment. I only hope he does not 
change his mind when a vote comes on 
the amendment. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER.] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, what I 
have to say will probably fall on deaf 
ears in this Chamber today. The great 
ery of the American people today is for 
economy in Government. This is also 
the cry of many Members of this body. 
The free spenders should have no 
trouble today but those, on both sides 
of the aisle, who espouse economy in 
Government should do a good deal of 
soul searching today before voting 
“aye” on this legislation. The question 
is—will we today be hypocrites—will we 
use two standards: one for us and one 
for the rest? 

Some 169 Members of this body will 
soon be housed in the most expensive 
office building ever erected on earth. As 
pointed out in a most revealing article 
in my hometown newspaper, the Louis- 
ville Times, the “squat and unappealing 
new office building will cost the taxpay- 
ers $131,500,000,” including land, con- 
struction, subway, engineering fees, and 
so forth. It took quite a bit of checking 
yesterday before I was able to determine 
that included in the $20 million today re- 
quested for this building is an undisclosed 
amount for the swimming pool. It is 
hard enough for me to be on the floor as 
much as I should with the volume of work 
in my office resulting primarily from the 
intervention of the Federal Government 
into the daily lives of all of the people 
with its many bureaus and departments. 
I, personally, have no time for such lux- 
uries and I am confident that those who 
would take the time would do so at the 
expense of the work of their respective 
offices. The question is quite frankly— 
will we spend our time frolicking in the 
pool, built with taxpayers’ money, while 
on the taxpayers’ payroll? Some of us 
are concerned about what we often refer 
to as creeping socialism. Will we to- 
day be a party to socialized swimming? 
Most of the damage has already been 
done in regard to that monstrosity, but 
we need not compound the felony today. 

While I am on this subject, I might 
add that I, for one, feel that we should 
change the sign on the dining room to 
“Members Socialized Dining Room.” It 
seems a subsidy of $250,000 is needed to 
make the operations of the various dining 
rooms break even. 

Under this appropriation bill, we will 
completely furnish the Rayburn Building 
with new furniture. My question is quite 
frankly, “Do we have 169 Members with 
discardable furniture?” I suppose it 
depends on the station in life to which 
you are accustomed. There is no numer- 
ical increase in Members’ staffs—no more 
desks or desk chairs will be needed. The 
things that are worn out, we should 
replace—what extra furniture is needed 
to accommodate the space, we should, 
within reason, attempt to furnish. From 
my own limited experience, I could use 
any expanded space just for the staff to 
have “elbowroom.” My thinking is that 
we could well do with a small portion of 
the $3,500,000 provided for this purpose. 
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I think it is interesting to note that a 
figure equal to 5 percent of the structure 
cost of $71,500,000, or $3,500,000, is 
needed for “Administration and miscel- 
laneous” on the Rayburn Building. How 
much of this that has already been ap- 
propriated and how much of it that is 
included in today’s bill, I do not know. 

We are asked to include $4.625 million 
toward a total of $8 million for under- 
ground garages south of the office build- 
ings—which will be covered with open, 
sodded parklike areas. This, I am 
sure, will be attractive and wonderful— 
but can the taxpayers affordit? Parking 
space is needed—but for $8 million you 
can build a lot of building on top of the 
ground. Not as pretty, I will grant you— 
but the already overpicked pockets of 
our taxpayers somewhat overshadows 
“esthetic view,” in my book. 

Today represents a real opportunity 
for self-discipline. Those who would do 
away with socialized swimming, social- 
ized meals, socialized flowers, socialized 
haircuts, and many unnecessary expenses 
too numerous to mention can do it today. 
The areas for correction in this bill ap- 
pear to me to be too numerous for a 
proper job to be done by amendments. 
Today we can reject the bill and by that 
action, the committee and the taxpayers 
will know we mean business and a bill 
can be reported that evidences that we 
in Congress are operating on a sensible 
budget. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure it could be said that this is probably 
as important an appropriation bill as 
will come before this House as there will 
be during this year or any other year. 
This, I think, comes about primarily be- 
cause it involves two very significant 

. No. 1, it involves the opera- 
tion of the Congress itself. Second, it 
involves to a far larger degree than many 
of us realize, a service to the public. In 
light of that I should say, and I say it 
with great sincerity, that I appreciate 
the work that has been done in behalf 
of this bill on the part of the chairman, 
the ranking member, and each of the 
other members. 

As a new member of the committee 
let me say to this House that this is a 
real experience. And I should be bold 
enough to insinuate that it might be 
good for every Member of this House to 
serve at least once on this committee. 
I am sure it would alert him to a number 
of items that probably previously had 
not come to his attention. 

Why do I place that emphasis on this 
bill? I do it for this reason: because, 
as has already been pointed out, there 
ought to be funds provided which would 
permit this House and the Congress to 
function in response to the problems 
that come before it in a most effective 
manner. 

By the same token it also behooves 
every Member of this House to see that 
those expenditures in turn are used with 
prudence and with frugality so that they 
are productive to the greatest possible 
degree of every dollar expended. This 
is a matter that certainly is important 
to every Member of the House. 
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The unique part of it, and I have heard 
some criticism here today which no 
doubt is good, is that I do not recall a 
single critic coming to the committee 
during the time of the hearings. As a 
matter of fact, all during this time I 
recall only one person who called to 
make an inquiry about all the moneys 
that are in this bill. But be that as it 
may, the moneys that are here have been 
as carefully pruned as could be by the 
committee under existing authority, re- 
membering again that there is a major 
portion of these funds with which the 
committee could do nothing because the 
authorizations have previously been en- 
acted which provides these moneys for 
each individual congressional office, and 
if it is their desire to expend them, then 
sufficient moneys must be provided. If 
they are not here, they will show up 
again in the deficiency bill or somewhere 
else. So to that need, again we must be 
responsive. 

By the same token, there are moneys 
in here that provide a substantial serv- 
ice to the public, even to the matter 
of parking cars when they come here to 
visit. Yes, they extend all the way to 
providing services to the blind people. 
The wealth of material that is supplied 
through the Library of Congress or 
through other Government documents 
that are pertinent in supplying informa- 
tion to the public in relation to their 
Government, becomes a public service, 
if you please. By the same token, this 
is a necessary service. Again, we should 
encourage that every prudence be used 
in their expenditure, but by the same 
token let us not forget that a democracy 
will never be any stronger than the ex- 
tent to which you have an informed 
populace. Anything we might do to 
encourage that information if properly 
used and properly expended is a con- 
tribution to the degree in which this 
Government may function both effi- 
ciently and effectively. 

So as we look at the problems that 
may confront us in the area of these 
expenditures, I would then suggest that 
we look a little further into the future 
and as we deal with the legislative mat- 
ters that provide for these expenditures, 
that we rather raise the objections when 
the authorizations are granted, because 
once those authorities are granted it be- 
comes almost mandatory upon the Ap- 
propriations Committee to supply the 
money. 

So in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to reiterate that there were 
a good many items in here that I as an 
individual felt ought to be reduced sub- 
stantially and could be reduced sub- 
stantially, but because of the existing 
authorizations it was mandatory to pro- 
vide the moneys needed. I realize that 
in the light of that there are a good 
many different views on the part of the 
respective Members, and having so ex- 
pressed myself, that there would be 
many others who would object on the 
same basis. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. If the Congress and 
the gentleman had known in the original 
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resolution, if there had been a price 
tag put on this, you would not have had 
this situation, would you? 

Mr. LANGEN. I am sure this is quite 
true, because a good many of the de- 
cisions here have been projected into 
the future without knowing what the 
future held, and we are now being faced 
with the facts of life. 

Mr. HALEY. It is just the result of 
these open-end authorizations. Mem- 
bers of the Congress never know and 
the people downtown in other parts of 
the Government do not want you to 
know. 

Mr. LANGEN. I am glad that I have 
received an additional minute to com- 
ment on the excellent observation made 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida. He and I have worked together 
on the Interior Committee and have had 
@ good many discussions on the matter 
of open-end appropriations. Of course, 
here we have been exposed to the full 
impact of that kind of appropriation and 
we have seen the folly of leaving an open 
end which provides the opportunity, as 
the gentleman has said, for unwarranted 
expenditures that are not responsive to 
the original intent of the Congress. So I 
would recommend that a proper consid- 
eration be given to any appropriation 
bill that is before us in this respect. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. STINSON. I have asked the 
gentleman to yield briefly just to make 
a quick observation. The total cost of 
the square footage in the Rayburn Build- 
ing, that is, for usable square footage, 
ought to be cleared up. It seems there 
are only 935,069 square feet of usable 
space. If we divide this into $71,500,000, 
this brings us a figure of approximately 
$76 per square foot for the usable space 
in the building. I think that, perhaps, 
is the figure that the American tax- 
payers should have instead of the $30 
per square foot figure. Much of that 
building is not usable space and, evi- 
dently, is being taken up for parking, 
garages, and other areas. So I think the 
taxpayers should have an idea of just 
exactly what that square footage of of- 
fice space is going to cost them. 

Mr. LANGEN. If I may respond to 
the gentleman for the worthy observa- 
tions he has just made, here again let 
me just suggest a little precaution be 
used because when it comes to a matter 
of figures and statistics and talking about 
the square feet and making comparisons, 
we need to make sure that all of these 
comparisons are made on the same basis. 
I think I raised some of the identical 
questions as the gentleman just raised, 
to make sure that if we are comparing 
the cost of this building with another 
building, that we are making the same 
kind of square foot comparison. I had 
some experience with this in the State 
legislature at a time when some State 
buildings were being constructed. The 
experience there was much the same 
because of the degree to which we might 
have evaluated the usable space or the 
nonusable space, and the gross number 
of square feet as compared to the net 
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number of square feet. The same thing 
applies to the cubic feet. But, in that 
light and being at the point that we now 
are that if any changes should be made, 
they should have been made a long time 
ago and it is too late to do it now after 
the building is up. 

Mr. STINSON. I quite agree with the 
gentleman. Of course, I was not a Mem- 
ber of the Congress when the idea of 
this building was conceived. I quite 
agree with the gentleman, however, that 
we should use the same measuring stick. 
But in your experience, do you think it 
is normal for a building to have a gross 
of 2,375,000 square feet of space and to 
have usable space of only 935,000 square 
feet? 

Mr. LANGEN. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, I was not here either when the 
building was started and with regard to 
the question the gentleman raises, I 
would suggest that he refer it to the 
architect who would be in a position to 
provide him with the answer that he 
seeks. 

Mr. STINSON. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

RUSSIANS INCREASE SHIPS TO CUBA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have received information from 
various U.S. Government sources which 
shows that the Russians have increased 
the number of ships supplying Castro’s 
island in recent weeks. 

It may be too early to determine the 
significance of this increase, but stepped 
up shipping was an early sign of the So- 
viet military buildup of Cuba last sum- 
mer. I strongly urge that U.S. surveil- 
lance of Cuba be intensified to insure 
that our intelligence community can pro- 
vide reliable and accurate data for U.S. 
policymakers. 

During the month of May, 37 Soviet 
ships, along with 9 Soviet-bloc ships, 
called in Cuba. April shipping figures 
show 27 Soviet vessels, along with 7 So- 
viet-bloc ships. Total Iron Curtain ship- 
ping to Cuba for the first 6 months of 
1963 numbers 165 ships, 52 of which were 
tankers. 

Detailed Russian shipping figures for 
1963 are as follows: 


Soviet- | Bloc- 


To date. 194 165 29 52 


However, the shocking fact is that one 
out of every three ships supplying Cas- 
tro’s island is from the free world. 
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Since January 1963, 89 allied ships have 
made trips to Cuba, and 20 of these ves- 
sels were tankers. This shipping would 
have been considerably reduced if the 
U.S. Government had implemented my 
proposal to close U.S. ports to nations 
which allow their flags to be used in 
sea trade with Cuba. However, such ac- 
tion is warranted particularly now in 
view of this new development. 

The British are the main offenders. 
Since January of this year there have 
been 33 British ships which have called 
in Cuba. The British would think twice 
about shipping to Castro if we banned 
the Queen Mary from New York Harbor. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Oklahoma yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STEED. Les, I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Chairman, last year 
we passed an amendment relative to pa- 
tron mail. Now a question has been 
raised in connection with this legisla- 
tion, and I see it is referred to on, I be- 
lieve, page 347 of the subcommittee hear- 
ings. The question has been raised as 
to whether or not we are reinstituting 
this patron mail as occupant mail and 
as junk mail by frank in this legislation. 

I would like to have that clarified if 
I could. 

Mr. STEED. My understanding of it 
is that the amendment last year applied 
to the fiscal 1963 bill only. There is no 
mention of it in the bill this year and 
so far as I know that puts the matter 
back under the previous law which has 
been in existence all the time which does 
permit the Postmaster General to make 
such mail possible if he wants to. It is 
discretionary with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and whether he will permit it or not 
Ido not know. They did permit it under 
the old law, that is, prior to last October 
when the restriction was written into 
the fiscal 1963 law. What the Post- 
master General will do, if the bill passes 
in this form, the gentleman’s guess is as 
good as mine. 

Mr. DEVINE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, then if we vote for this 
bill as it now stands, without further 
amendment, it is the understanding of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma that the 
patron mail or so-called junk mail by 
frank will be reinstituted, or that this 
operates as a repeal of the amendment? 

Mr. STEED. All I can tell the gentle- 
man is that the use of the frank will go 
back under the previous law enacted by 
Congress under which we have been 
operating all these years, and under that 
law the Postmaster General has the dis- 
cretion to permit it or deny it. I have 
no way of knowing what this Postmaster 
General or the next one may do under 
it. 

Mr. DEVINE, This is very revealing. 
I thank the gentleman for his frankness. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we had better complete the record on 
this matter insofar as the present bill is 
concerned by inserting the statement 
from the committee report of June 6— 
last week. It gives the situation. 


June 11 


FRANKED MAILINGS 


The bill includes the amended budget 
amount of $4,867,374, an increase of $881,374 
over the fiscal 1963 appropriation, The 
figure was supplied by the Post Office Depart- 
ment from data obtained under its cost as- 
certainment procedure. The amount repre- 
sents fiscal 1962 mailings since this item is 
funded on a delayed basis. The cost ascer- 
tainment procedure is a statistical calcula- 
tion using mail volume sampling techniques. 

The money has already been spent by the 
Department in handling the mail and this 
appropriation does little more than serve to 
distribute the cost to the legislative bill; the 
other appropriation bills do a similar thing 
for mailings by other agencies of Govern- 
ment, Volume is one factor in the deter- 
mination. Cost is the other. 

The Department advises that the figure of 
$4,867,374 represents 110,944,016 pieces of 
franked mail during fiscal 1962. The in- 
crease in cost—$881,374—over the preceding 
year is stated to be primarily attributable to 
volume. The fiscal 1963 appropriation of 
$3,986,000, for fiscal 1961 mailings, was based 
on 88,821,000 pieces. Going back another 
year, the 1962 appropriation of $3,836,000, 
again according to the Department, covered 
113,026,744 pieces mailed during fiscal 1960. 
Last year the committee was advised that 
the increase from $3,836,000, representing 
1960 mailings, to $3,986,000. representing 1961 
mailings, was occasioned by postal salary in- 
creases under Public Law 86—568 effective 
with the beginning of fiscal 1961. While that 
might have been the net result and ex- 
planation, there necessarily had to be some 
partially offsetting reduction from the fact 
that the volume of mailings as reported by 
the Department dropped from 113 million 
plus in fiscal 1960 to 88 million plus in fiscal 
1961. In the absence of any unusual cost 
factors obtaining during fiscal 1962, it seems 
reasonable that if the volume reached 110 
million plus in 1962 as reported, then the 
request of $4,867,374 would not appear out 
of line. 

But these figures clearly seem to point up 
another fact. It is that there is no show- 
ing that the availability or use of the simpli- 
fied address procedure for franked mailings 
during that part of fiscal 1962 from October 
of 1961 to June of 1962 had any significant 
influence, if indeed any at all, on the volume 
of mail. As noted, the volume in fiscal 
1960—when the simplified address procedure 
was not in effect—exceeded the reported vol- 
ume for fiscal 1962 when the procedure was 
in effect for approximately 8 of the 12 
months. And as far as costs are concerned, 
the Department’s statement that the per- 
piece cost of handling franked mail with a 
simplified form of address is less than the 
same mail fully addressed has never been 
challenged. 

Considerations of economy—and that ex- 
tends not only to the handling by the De- 
partment but to the addressing in Members’ 
offices—plus the added consideration that 
under the present prohibition we have the 
absurd situation whereby Members of Con- 
gress using the frank do not even have privi- 
leges on a parity with private mailers on 
either rural, star, or city routes or boxes sug- 
gest to a majority of the committee the com- 
monsense of discontinuing the restriction. 
Private mailers can send rural mail addressed 
simply “Postal patron, local” and city mail 
without a specific name. Under the present 
restriction Members of Congress using the 
frank can do neither—an absurdity on its 
face. The simplified addressing procedure 
obtaining prior to last October was entirely 
permissive and would remain so under the 
accompanying bill. Members of Congress 
could continue to use the more complete ad- 
dress if they so prefer. The choice would be 
solely theirs. 

The language included in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1962, providing 
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that funds available for reimbursing the 
Post Office for the cost of congressional mail- 
ings should also be available for the ex- 
penses, as authorized by existing law, of 
delivery to postal patrons of mail matter 
under the congressional frank was not re- 
peated in the 1963 bill because it was perma- 
nent law. Repetition was unnecessary. 
This provision was temporarily set aside by 
an amendment in the form of a limitation 
on the use of funds inserted by the Senate 
and subsequently agreed to by the House in 
the 1963 bill, but it only attached to the 
money in the bill and therefore expires June 
30, 1963. The restriction—section 105 of the 
1963 law—is not repeated in the accompany- 
ing bill. The permanent law would again 
become controlling. 


The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 


pired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE 
FURNITURE 

For furniture and materials for repairs of 
the same, including labor, tools, and ma- 
chinery for furniture repair shops, and for 
the purchase of packing boxes, $269,620. 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kyr: After 
line 12 on page 5, add the following section 
and renumber following lines accordingly: 

“Provided however, That no funds appro- 
priated for the Office of the Chaplain, Office 
of the Clerk, Committee Employees, Office of 
the Sergeant at Arms, Office of the Door- 
keeper, Special and Minority Employees, Of- 
fice of the Postmaster, Official Reporters of 
Debates, Official Reporters to Committees, 
the Committee on Appropriations, Office of 
the Legislative Council, or Members Clerk 
Hire, shall be used to pay salaries or other 
such remuneration to any person who is a 
relative by blood or marriage of any in- 
cumbent Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order on the amendment, 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, in recent 
years we have frequently engaged in 
worrisome studies designed to determine 
what foreigners think of the United 
States. In fact, construction of a fa- 
vorable international image is a com- 
pelling passion with many stalwart souls. 
And maybe this is a good thing. 

However, it is this Member’s opinion 
that we might be better concerned in this 
body with what the American citizen 
thinks of the U.S. Congress. This is 
not an academic matter. I hold that the 
House of Representatives is the most 
democratic legislative body in the world. 
It is the bulwark of our entire system 
of representative goverment. If the 
people cannot have faith in this institu- 
tion, their faith in our very foundations 
is shattered. 

It is natural that the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be the subject of 
much discussion, and in the nature of 
things, even the object of both humor 
and criticism. This House is much bet- 
ter than certain reporters and news- 
writers would picture it. There are, 
after all, some members of that most 
worthy profession, who prefer sensa- 
tional reporting of distorted bits to 
presentation of honest details and opin- 
ions. Without training which could 
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lead to perception, but with practice in 
touring the sewers in glass-bottom boats, 
their efforts cannot be considered con- 
structive. 

Nor is the House as sea green incor- 
ruptible” or efficient as painted by one 
of the complacent Congressmen spoon- 
ing bean soup in the company of his 
mutual admiration society. 

The truth is somewhere in between. 
The fact remains that there are enough 
unjustifiable policies, and there are 
enough individuals doing enough which 
is subject to criticism to cast a shadow 
of malfeasance or inefficiency on the 
entire body of good, devoted men and 
women. When all the smoke and fury 
over reform has cleared, I personally do 
not think there is anything funda- 
mentally wrong with the Congress which 
a little introspection and a 6-day week 
would not cure. The Congress must not 
only refrain from doing wrong, but it 
must refrain from those unnecessary 
practices which give the impression of 
wrongdoing. 

High on this category is the matter 
loosely termed “nepotism.” All of us 
recognize that there are relatives on 
payrolls who perform their jobs hon- 
estly and competently. There is no as- 
persion in these remarks against any 
individual or any employee. But the 
practice is unnecessary. Bad situations 
have developed because of nepotism and 
they will continue to happen, While 
certain areas of the Nation might be 
tolerant to specific cases, the citizens of 
the Nation generally object to nepotism. 

This amendment simply makes it im- 
possible for nepotism to exist in the 
House of Representatives in those cate- 
gories covered by this part of the bill. 
Another amendment will be offered later 
today covering the joint committees of 
the two Houses. Once we have eliminat- 
ed the practice in the legislative branch, 
we can in good conscience eliminate it 
in the executive and judicial branches, 

The amendment is offered in good 
faith for your serious consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Oklahoma withdrawing his point 
of order? 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order and rise in op- 
position to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with 
the contention of this amendment. I 
am proud to say that in all my years here 
I have never practiced what this amend- 
ment would prohibit. I am also proud 
to say that every member of the delega- 
tion from Oklahoma can make the same 
statement as to his own situation. 

This is a matter that has caused the 
Congress some criticism and some em- 
barrassment over many years. It is 
nothing new. The only reason I op- 
pose the application here is because it is 
impractical and unwise to try to accom- 
plish this sort of thing in an appropria- 
tion bill here on the floor. 

We have a House Administration Com- 
mittee. This is a matter I would suppose 
to be within their jurisdiction. We have 
tried to avoid the criticism that has been 
sometimes justly directed at us in years 
gone by. We have tried not to usurp or 
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encroach upon other committees. We try 
to carry out the mandates of the House. 
I hope the membership, regardless of how 
they may feel about the merits of this 
idea, will not impose it on this bill, but 
if they are that interested in cleaning 
up this matter, to take it before the 
proper committee and, having done so, 
if they can get any type of resolution 
reported that will change the situation, 
under those circumstances, it will have 
my help and support. I just hope we do 
not make it a practice of trying to correct 
all of these important policy matters 
we are criticized about in this bill when 
we have a more logical and more effec- 
tive way of doing these things, if we have 
that much interest in them. This is a 
policy matter. It ought to come before 
us in a policy bill, not on this bill. It 
needs careful committee consideration. 
I hope the Members will defeat the 
amendment, and I hope that those who 
think that it does have merit will take 
whatever steps can be taken to have it 
otherwise properly brought before the 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
my colleague from Iowa a question or 
two concerning his amendment. Do I 
understand that this is purely and sim- 
ply an antinepotism amendment? 

Mr. KYL. That is clear. 

Mr. GROSS. It goes no further than 
to raise the prohibition against nepo- 
tism? 

Mr. KYL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not see how anyone 
oani possibly be opposed to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. I do not know how or 
where you are going to find out who is 
practicing nepotism. If what we read 
in the papers is true, some is going on, 
and under those circumstances it is go- 
ing to be quite difficult to apply the 
mandate of this amendment if it is ap- 
proved. I do not know whether it will 
do what shall be done or not. It seems 
to me that if there are so many Mem- 
bers here that are so interested, why do 
they not go to the right committee and 
bring these things out in a proper legis- 
lative order. Why try to apply it when 
an appropriation is in here every time. 

Mr. GROSS. Just 1 minute. Let me 
say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that this is not the only provision of that 
nature. There are a number of provi- 
sions in this bill that have not gone to 
the proper committees, and the gentle- 
man well knows it. That argument falls 
of its own weight, coming from the 
chairman of the subcommittee, who has 
written legislation, deliberately written 
legislative proposals in this bill. Let us 
not hear any more about that because 
you have not gone to the proper commit- 
tee in a number of other instances. 

Mr. STEED. We have always tried 
to keep matters of policy before the 
proper committees. 

Mr. GROSS. Do not let us have any 
more argument of that kind, because the 
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bill contains other policy and legislative 

proposals. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I did not in- 
tend to say anything here, but in view of 
the question raised, I must say I am the 
only Member that has an antinepotism 
bill in, and I have not yet been able to 
get a hearing on this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, the gentleman has 
introduced a bill, and I would be most 
happy to support his bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. And I have 
asked almost every month for a hearing 
on this bill, and I have not gotten it yet. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I would just like to say to 
the gentleman I have no relatives, even 
down to the 69th cousin, on my payroll 
or any payroll of the House, but if this is 
such a good amendment, why do you not 
come in with a bill prohibiting it all over 
the country? I read an article in Forbes 
magazine, regarding one of the big in- 
dustries in Ohio, that said that one of 
the reasons it was in such bad shape, 
that they had the nepotism practice 
there that if similar nepotism were prac- 
ticed in Congress, it would cause a scream 
to go up from coast to coast. 

Who are these holier-than-thou peo- 
ple always criticizing Congress? 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman, and the gentleman well knows, 
that an all-inclusive amendment to this 
bill would go out on a point of order. 
The gentleman is well aware of that. It 
is impossible to cover the executive 
branch of Government in this appropri- 
ation bill. The amendment must be lim- 
ited to the funds contained in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

The question was taken and the Chair- 
man announced that the noes appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
EQUIPMENT, ADDITIONAL HOUSE OFFICE 
BUILDING 
To enable the Architect of the Capitol, 

under the direction of the House Office Build- 

ing Commission, to continue to provide for 
the acquisition of property, construction, 
and equipment of an additional fireproof 
office building for the use of the House of 

Representatives, and other changes and im- 

provements, authorized by the Additional 

House Office Building Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 

41, 42), $20,000,000, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
17, line 17, after the figure “$20,000,000,” 
strike the period, insert a colon, and insert 
the following: “Provided, That none of the 
funds made available in this Act shall be 
used for the construction of a swimming 
pool, and: Provided further, That none of 
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the funds made available in this Act shall be 
used for the installation of additional doors 
in the Members’ offices in the additional 
House Office Building.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, with a 
Federal debt of $306 billion on the books, 
and a deficit ranging anywhere from $7 
to $12 billion or more, I insist Members 
of the House can dispense with a swim- 
ming pool in the New-New House Office 
Building. As a matter of fact, they tell 
me—I have not seen it—that there is an 
excellent pool across the way operated 
by the other body. I see no reason why 
the Members could not tuck their swim- 
ming trunks or their bikinis, or whatever 
they are, under their arm and go over 
there, if they must swim, until we can 
get a balanced budget and get this coun- 
try back on the track financially. They 
can do their swimming over there. Is 
that not logical? 

Iam sure Members of the Senate would 
not discriminate against Members of the 
House. I am sure that is an integrated 
pool; it is bound to be. So why not dis- 
pense with a swimming pool in the New- 
New House Office Building? And any- 
way, it is one of the last things to be 
installed in the new. There are no firm 
plans even now. I doubt that some of 
you will get to use it anyway, because it 
is probably 5 or 10 years away at the 
rate the building is being constructed. 

So I hope you will join with me in pro- 
viding no funds for a plush swimming 
pool. 

The other part of the amendment sim- 
ply stops the business of cutting addi- 
tional doors in the Members’ offices in 
the New-New House Offce Building. It 
is my understanding, as previously stated 
on the House floor, that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], a member 
of the building committee, concurred at 
that time, and I hope to have his support 
now. I hope he has not walked through 
another rose garden and changed his 
mind. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that there is a rule in the 
other body that nobody except a Mem- 
ber of that body is privileged to use 
their pool? 

Mr. GROSS. I am surprised there is 
that kind of discrimination practiced. 

Mr. YOUNGER. There is. That is 
a segregated pool. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, let us see if we 
cannot do something about that. Let us 
see if Mr. Kennedy, or one of the Ken- 
nedys, I do not care which one, but one 
of them, can get something done about 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, going back to this mat- 
ter of cutting new doors in this building, 
I understand this could cost another 
$160,000, and that the doors might be 
only 2 feet in width. As I said before, 
there are some Members who would have 
difficulty getting through a 2-foot-wide 
door in order to avoid their constituents. 

So, let us save doors and money. I 
join with the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O'Hara]. I see no reason why 
members cannot walk through their 
reception rooms to get to their employees 
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or press a button and have their em- 
ployees come through the reception room 
to get to them. 

We do not need to spend $160,000 or 
more of the taxpayer’s money for an- 
other door for each of 169 Members. 
Let us write my restriction into the bill, 
just in case somebody does walk through 
a rose garden and have his mind changed 
for him. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, this I 
think indicates that when a Member has 
the responsibility of handling a bill like 
this, he can often find himself in a very 
peculiar position in trying to defend the 
bill. I am not for wasting money, and 
I rise in opposition to this amendment for 
the reason that I think a gymnasium and 
swimming pool of the types contemplated 
here, added to this project at the recom- 
mendation and with the hearty support 
of those who are charged with looking 
after the good health of the Members, 
is a good thing and needed. I hope that 
we defeat this amendment and permit 
these health facilities to be made avail- 
able to Members of Congress who need 
exercise and who apparently all too often 
neglect themselves by not taking it. We 
might even get my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, to go down there and 
take some exercise and keep his health 
as good as it is now, and make it possible 
for him to serve here for many, many 
more wonderful and effective years if we 
had something like this to offer him. 

As to the matter of the doors, I am not 
completely sure that anyone at this point 
can say what this amendment will do. 
Some of the doors under the original plan 
are not yet built. They have some rooms 
as yet not constructed. I do not know 
whether this will confuse the situation or 
not. Ithink that we might be doing more 
to the doors than we think we are if we 
adopt this amendment. In any event, 
the matter has been exaggerated in the 
press. I realize it is easy for an unkind 
press, and that is what the Congress has 
to live with, to make a great mountain 
out of this molehill, but I think there 
comes a time when we ought to be willing 
to do those things that are desirable. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. We went into this and 
we had frank discussions in our com- 
mittee. I say to the Committee here and 
now that I concur with the chairman 
of our subcommittee [Mr. STEED]. I hope 
the amendment is voted down. 

Mr. STEED. I ask the Committee to 
vote down the amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I would like to make it 
plain, too, with some reluctance, that I 
disagree with my friend from Iowa. I 
happen to think as one of those who 
uses the gym as frequently as I can that 
if more Members would go down there 
and let off steam we would be a lot hap- 
pier and more productive on the floor. 
Furthermore I am not only for swimming 
pools, I would like to report, too, and I 
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think I can do this in accuracy, that Dr. 
Calver has made it plain to me, and I 
hope and expect to our beloved Speaker, 
about the necessity for keeping the pres- 
ent facilities in addition to the new fa- 
cilities in the New House Office Building, 
so we may have additional facilities for 
those who choose to go there in the 
future, whether handicapped or not. I 
do not think going to the gym is just for 
the handicapped. I know that if I did 
not go there I would probably be worse 
to get along with than I am, and possibly 
that might apply to others. 

Mr. STEED. The Congress has ap- 
proved a lot of other types of exercise. 
There are some of us here who are get- 
ting up in years, to the point where that 
may be desirable. Daily exercise for 
short periods is widely recommended 
and we ought to avail ourselves of it. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa, par- 
ticularly that portion of it relating to 
swimming pools. As one who has been 
interested in swimming for many years, 
I have always rather resented the fact 
that the only kind of exercise we have 
available to us here in the House is pad- 
dle ball. Paddle ball is a fine sport and 
I know many of my friends have fol- 
lowed it. But, as I am sure the attending 
physician will attest, swimming is recog- 
nized as the best sport of all. We here 
are all interested in physical fitness. We 
have a physician to watch over our 
health. I think a swimming pool would 
be a great addition to our congressional 
physical fitness program. Yes, swim- 
ming is a great sport. And I might say 
it is a little less dangerous than bicy- 
cling, which I ran afoul of just yester- 
day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 26, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kyu: Page 17, 
preceding the section of the bill titled Capitol 
Power Plant, add the following new lan- 
guage: “Provided, however, That no funds 
appropriated by this bill shall be used to 
construct underground parking facilities in 
the two squares immediately south of the 
Longworth and Rayburn Buildings, or to pay 
for planning and design not already com- 
pleted.” 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, today we 
have had some discussion about the de- 
sirability of letting the House know what 
is in these appropriation measures. I 
want to say I think the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has done an excellent job in 
dispelling many of these clouds. 

I would like to call attention to what 
we are doing in regard to providing 
underground parking space in these lots 
south of the new Rayburn Office Build- 
ing and the Longworth Building. We 
are proposing to spend $8 million to pro- 
vide 720 parking spaces in addition to 
what we have. Bear in mind, there are 
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now parking lots above ground in this 
area. This parking will be removed if 
this underground facility is constructed. 
We will have underground facilities pro- 
viding an additional 720 spaces. If we 
figure the cost on that basis, each one of 
these parking spaces will cost around 
$11,000 unless we include the cost of the 
land involved. 

Now I cannot estimate exactly what 
this land is worth, but with the dimen- 
sions in mind and comparing it with 
other land that has been purchased in 
the Capitol Hill area in recent years, it is 
logical to assume that we will also use 
about $2 million worth of land for the 
construction of these garages. If we were 
building a building on this lot, and we are 
still talking about annexes for the Li- 
brary Building and for other facilities 
here, if we were building a building on 
this spot and thus making better and 
wiser use of it, we would not be precluded 
from building underground parking be- 
neath that building, the same way we 
are doing with the Rayburn Building. 
We could still get the parking and use 
the land with much more benefit. But 
if we build these parking garages in the 
two squares or lots, then we will again 
be faced with the prospect when the need 
for a new building in the neighborhood 
of the Capitol arises, we will be faced 
with the prospect of buying additional 
land which is now in private hands, and 
taking more of that property which be- 
longs on the tax rolls of the District of 
Columbia, and moving people who should 
not be disturbed. We would be faced 
with the prospect of finding additional 
space to build the building that we did 
not put on top of the ground south of 
the Rayburn Building. I think the 
House should be aware of the action we 
are taking. Certainly, we need parking 
facilities on the Hill. There is not any 
question about that. But with the num- 
bers of tourists who visit here, it is un- 
likely that we will ever catch up with the 
demand. When you leave the House to- 
day, if you will tour the existing facil- 
ities, you will find on good days and in 
god weather, these underground areas 
are not even used because they are not as 
handy as the spaces available along the 
curb. So, in effect, you would not be get- 
ting an actual 720 car increase in park- 
ing spaces even if we do construct this 
garage. I do not think there is wisdom 
in this proposal. I do not think we can 
justify this kind of expenditure at this 
time. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have here provided 
the first year’s cost for a project designed 
on the two squares south of the Long- 
worth Building and the Rayburn Build- 
ing for the construction of underground 
garages to provide parking facilities for 
1,220 cars, and in addition the construc- 
tion of some urgently needed facilities to 
house the carpenter shop and the furni- 
ture repair shop and the electrical shop 
and the paint shop and other service fa- 
cilities now housed throughout the House 
Office Building and Capitol Building that 
are using up space that is needed for 
other purposes and that are creating 
noise and may in some instances be 
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termed a nuisance and also in some in- 
stances a fire hazard. 

Of this estimated $8 million cost that 
would go into this underground facility, 
roughly $1 million will be used at the 
corner where the old George Washing- 
ton Inn is now situated in order to place 
these service and shops there. We can- 
not ever eliminate the eyesore of parking 
lots now in existence until such a project 
of this kind is built, because we ought 
never spoil the beauty and the appeal of 
the Capitol and its grounds by surface 
parking lots. We accomplish both the 
landscaping of the Capitol Grounds and 
the parking facilities in this project. 

The land has already been bought. 
The core drillings have been done. The 
architectural and engineering services 
are in progress. 

Mr. Chairman, we can, if we want, put 
off, but we cannot get rid of the need for 
this facility. I call attention to the fact 
that in other needed facilities here on 
Capitol Hill in the years gone by delays 
of one sort or another were caused and 
the ultimate result was that the Con- 
gress was denied the use of the facilities 
for an extra number of years and the 
cost of the construction went up a great 
deal. Therefore, all that was accom- 
plished was the loss of time and expendi- 
ture in the long run of more money than 
otherwise would have been necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, this would happen in 
the instance of these garages if the 
House approves this amendment and 
further delays this work. 

They tell us that by January or 
February they will be ready to occupy 
enough of the Rayburn Building park- 
ing facilities to move all the cars now 
parked on these two squares and make 
room so that the work can begin. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
will let this work go ahead to its com- 
pletion so that within the not too distant 
future we will have a workable facility 
here. It will add 1,220 badly needed 
parking spaces underground but of 
course it will at the same time displace 
some 500 existing surface parking spaces. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been estimated that we require well over 
3,000 parking spaces for the Members 
and the employees who work in the House 
Office Buildings and here at the Capitol. 
The space we have in the Cannon Office 
Building plus the space in the Rayburn 
Building and this underground garage 
will add up to just 3,120. 

In addition to that we hope that this 
will make available parking spaces on 
the plaza, now used by employees, for 
our constituents when they come to visit 
the Capitol. 

Mr. Chairman, I want at this time to 
pay a compliment and tribute to Chief 
Sullivan of the Capitol Police Force and 
the members of the Capitol Police Force 
who have been most courteous in assist- 
ing my constituents. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a real problem 
here with all the schoolchildren, and the 
general public, who come here particu- 
larly in the summertime to visit their 
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Nation’s Capitol. There is not nearly 
enough parking space to accommodate 
them. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 
these facts to the members of the Com- 
mittee. When one makes the adjust- 
ments in the cost for these parking 
spaces to which the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] referred, one 
comes out with a figure of about $5,800 
per space. It may seem like a large sum, 
but the cost of a parking space in the 
Cannon Building, built in 1958, was $4,- 
780. I might say the so-called legisla- 
tive garage, which is more properly 
called the Senate garage, built in 1931, 
cost $4,630. 

So I do not think in the per car cost 
there has been a great deal of inflation, 
when it is only a small amount over the 
cost per car of the garage built in 1931. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I may say this 
matter has been considered very serious- 
ly by the House Office Building Commis- 
sion when the late Speaker was chair- 
man and the Commission consisted of 
Speaker Rayburn, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. AvucHIN- 
cLoss]. 

It has also been considered by the 
present House Office Building Commis- 
sion, of which I am chairman, the other 
two Members being the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. AvcHIN- 
cLoss]. 

The decision in both cases has been 

ous. 

We feel that this underground garage 
is necessary in connection with the Mem- 
bers of the House and their staffs being 
able to render adequate service to the 
people of their respective districts and 
to the people of our country. The ob- 
servation that has been made by the 
chairman of the subcommittee is abso- 
lutely correct in relation to cost. This 
garage must be built sooner or later. If 
it is done later the cost will increase sub- 
stantially. We know that based upon 
past experience. 

I join with the chairman of the sub- 
committee and the gentleman from 
Washington in urging that this amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. STINSON. I would suggest we 
are going to compound a problem we 
have already if we start to build these 
two parking garages, because we are go- 
ing to have the Rayburn parking facil- 
ity fully in operation. I think our tim- 
ing here on building these parking 
garages is wrong. I think they could 
easily be delayed for a year until after 
the Rayburn Building is operative and 
the 250 parking places in each of these 
squares are available when they could 
start parking in the Rayburn Building. 
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If we eliminate these two parking 
places we are going to have much more 
of a parking problem than already 
exists. We cannot have a firm estimate 
of just exactly when these Rayburn 
Building facilities are going to be op- 
erational. 

Mr. HORAN. I would like to observe 
that we went into this angle. It is ex- 
pected that the Rayburn Building base- 
ment and the parking facilities there 
will be available in January, so it has 
already been anticipated. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, 

Mr. STEED. Even if they may have 
to give a little bit here and there, it 
will be in this fiscal year, and the work 
of the Rayburn Building is far enough 
along so that we can anticipate using 
that. So there is no serious question 
about the availability of substitute park- 
ing when these lots are cleared. In 
any event, the work will not be started 
until later. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The question is, Where 
are you going to get the money for all 
these things? 

Mr. HORAN. I thought I had gone 
into that in my prepared speech. I do 
not think money is being wasted upon 
the House of Representatives. I am not 
for Central Government running every- 
thing. I am for States rights and local 
responsibilities, I should like to say to 
the gentleman, and I want Members of 
Congress to have the facilities to come 
here and fight for the home folks as 
well as to enact wise Federal legisla- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Printing and binding 

For authorized printing and binding for 
the Congress; not to exceed $7,500 for print- 
ing and binding for the Architect of the 
Capitol; expenses necessary for preparing 
the semimonthly and session index to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, as authorized by 
law (44 U.S.C. 182); printing, binding, and 
distribution of the Federal Register (includ- 
ing the Code of Federal Regulations) as au- 
thorized by law (44 U.S.C. 309, 311, 311a); 
and printing and binding of Government 
publications authorized by law to be dis- 
tributed without charge to the recipients; 
$18,200,000: Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall not be available for printing and 
binding part 2 of the annual report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture (known as the Year- 
book of Agriculture): Provided further, That 
this appropriation shall be available for the 
payment of obligations incurred under the 
appropriations for similar purposes for pre- 
ceding fiscal years. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri: On page 24, line 6, strike the figure 
18,200,000 and insert in lieu thereof the 
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following: “18,173,000: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall not be available for the 
printing or distribution of wall calendars 
requisitioned and distributed by the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives: 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, it will not take 5 minutes to explain 
what I am attempting to do here. The 
subcommittee on this bill has recom- 
mended that a substantially smaller 
quantity would probably serve the pur- 
pose. It also states that this was start- 
ed some time ago. At the present time 
they are printing 51,469 of these calen- 
dars at a cost of $27,473. I think, in 
talking with many of the Members, it 
becomes more of a nuisance than any 
benefit, and therefore I would move to 
discontinue this by cutting the appro- 
priation $27,000, providing that this ap- 
propriation shall not be available for the 
2 or distribution of wall calen- 

ars. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, here again I find my- 
self in the position of fighting for some- 
thing that I have very limited need for. 
But, the fact that I do not find these 
calendars to be very attractive is an ex- 
ception. We find that nearly 400 Mem- 
bers of the House do receive additional 
copies, and many of them tell me that 
they would be in some difficulty if this 
item, now that it has been so long estab- 
lished, were denied to them. The sub- 
committee went into it thoroughly. We 
thought the total was getting a little 
high, and we tried to find every way in 
this bill that we reasonably could to hold 
things down, to make it a little tighter, 
more austere, figuring that was the tem- 
per of the House. We thought that a 
smaller quantity would suffice. We tried 
to put it in that approach. To just wipe 
it all out is going to cause as much diffi- 
culty, I think, as it will good. I hope that 
the House will support the committee and 
let us see what one more year will do 
about this item. I believe if they will 
bear with us, that with all the things we 
have got going, we probably can bring 
this item down within reason and at the 
same time still keep available the use of 
this calendar. Many of our own agen- 
cies here are not allowed to have com- 
mercial calendars, and obviously we need 
to have provision made. A calendar is 
nothing more than an ordinary item of 
office stationery. Every home, every 
office in America has calendars, 

I would just like for the committee to 
have a report on this item at least for 
the coming year to see if we cannot get 
this thing to where it is more in line and 
makes more sense. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chzirman, from my own experi- 
ence and observation I do not think that 
any expenditure of the Federal moneys 
in comparable amount has contributed 
more to building the spirit of love of 
country and respect for its Government 
among the young people of America. I 
send these calendars to all of the schools 
in my district. They hang there and 
there is no name on them, no advertising 
of person or product, a symbol of our 
country, its Congress, and its laws. Just 
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a picture of the Capitol of the United 
States and the dome. The reaction I get 
to it is very heartening. I think these 
calendars perform a great service for our 
country. 

I hope the amendment will be crush- 
ingly defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems appropriate 
to me at this time while we are on 
printing to direct attention to the earlier 
statement of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Jones], who is here, rela- 
tive to the “trash and trivia and tripe” 
as he described insertions in the RECORD 
of the Members of Congress. I person- 
ally take exception to that, and I say to 
my colleagues most respectfully that 
while I may disagree with many of the 
statements put in the Recorp because I 
do not share that particular philosophy 
or because I disagree with the gentle- 
man who put in views with which I dis- 
agree, I certainly shall not foreclose any 
Member from expressing his views. 
When I see any Member of this House, 
knowing the expenditures we run up in 
the course of a year, saying that as an 
economy move we will hamstring or cur- 
tail the efforts of the Members of Con- 
gress themselves to be heard and speak 
for their districts, I must object. In- 
deed, if you want some type of rule, Mr. 
Chairman, I would say, well enough, 
let us all have the same number of lines, 
if that is what you want, if you want to 
limit the Members of Congress to be 
heard. However, limiting the freedom 
of speech on the floor of this House, or 
the freedom to use the Recorp and call- 
ing Member’s views trash and trivia I 
think is wrong. I do a lot of my work 
at night in order to have my remarks 
ready. I can redo these and not use any 
extraneous material, but we have access 
to the best brains in the United States 
who are writing their views, with which 
we may agree or disagree. When we 
take that material, editorial or otherwise, 
and tie in our own thoughts I think we 
render a service. I say even to those 
with whom I have disagreed, I have had 
a tremendous benefit from each of you 
as I read your views and your extraneous 
material. I will not accuse any of you 
of putting trash and trivia in the Recorp 
when I may disagree with a commence- 
ment speech, or some other editorial 
or material that you use. Therefore I 
would like to direct a question to the 
gentleman from Missouri, who is with 
us now. Can the gentleman give us at 
this time examples of trash and trivia 
and tripe placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and the Members doing this? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I cannot give 
you any examples of what I would con- 
sider to be trash and tripe and trivia 
that is inserted in the Rrecorp. I have 
made speeches on the floor of the House 
calling attention to certain local eulogies 
and writeups of local problems, and 
recipes for cherry pies, and other re- 
marks made by people who are not 
prominent, and editorials. The ques- 
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tion is not that I disagree with their 
content, but that they are not of such 
@ literary standard that the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp should be used to give 
some status to them. In that respect I 
think that the Member has an oppor- 
tunity to use some selectivity in the type 
of material he puts into the RECORD. I 
think if he will exercise some choice we 
can elevate and improve the standard of 
the material that has been appearing in 
the Recorp. I have made detailed stud- 
ies of this and I have on occasion printed 
in the Recorp some of the material I 
feel falls into this category. I am not 
trying to restrict anybody’s freedom of 
speech. 

What I have said on the floor here 
today is not intended to limit any Mem- 
ber in the future in expressing his views 
to any extent he wishes. But it is in- 
tended to cut out editorials and arti- 
cles merely to fill up the Record and to 
leave the impression that somebody has 
made a great study and a great contri- 
bution when the contribution is not 
worth the paper it is printed on. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I mere- 
ly asked the gentleman to make a state- 
ment of the Members who have inserted 
this material and examples of this mate- 
rial. He may have those. I renew that 
request, I had not intended for him to 
comment otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not set myself 
up as a censor of any other Member of 
the House, nor do I think any other 
Member has that privilege. Whatever 
we do, let us apply it equally to all 
Members. I happen to disagree with the 
gentleman, and I do so respectfully. I 
happen to think that a Member of Con- 
gress may put material in the RECORD 
with which I may disagree, but I do not 
call it trash or trivia. That is his view, 
not mine. I decry the efforts of the gen- 
tleman in trying to censor the rest of 
us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 


read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time only 
to say that I think the entire House will 
agree with me that this great committee, 
headed by my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
STEED] has performed a distinct and im- 
portant service in the fine, well-con- 
sidered bill which it has reported to this 
Chamber., 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THompson of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 6868) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with 
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the recommendation that the bill do 
pass, 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
Fa Sa in and third reading of the 

1. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BOW. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bow moves to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
3 announced that the “ayes” had 
it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors; 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 271, nays 122, not voting 39, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 74] 
YEAS—271 

Addabbo Cooley Giaimo 
Albert Corman Gibbons 
Anderson Curtin Gilbert 
Andrews Daddario ill 
Arends Dague Glenn 
Ashley Daniels Gonzalez 
Ashmore Davis, Ga Grabowski 
Aspinall Dawson Grant 
Auchincloss Delaney Gray 
Avery Denton Green, Pa 
Baker Diggs Grift 
Barrett Dingell Hagan, Ga. 
Barry Donohue Hagen, Calif. 
Bass Dowdy Halleck 
Bates Downing Hanna 
Battin Dulski Hansen 
Beckworth Duncan Harding 
Belcher Dwyer Hardy 
Bennett, Mich. Edmondson Harvey, Ind 
Blatnik Hawkins 

Bi Elliott Hays 
Bolling Everett Healey 
Bolton, Evins Hébert 

Frances P. Fallon Hechler 
Bolton, Farbstein Henderson 

Oliver P Fascell Holifield 
Bonner Feighan Holland 
Brademas Finnegan Horan 
Brooks Fino Horton 
Brown, Calif. Fisher Huddleston 
Broyhill, Va. Flood Hull 
Burke Flynt Ichord 
Burkhalter Ford Jarman 
Burleson Fountain Jennings 
Byrne, Pa. Praser Jensen 
Cahill Friedel Joelson 
Cameron Fulton, Pa Johnson, Calif. 
Cannon Fulton, Tenn. Johnson, Wis. 
Carey qua Jones, Ala. 
Casey Gallagher Jones, Mo. 
Cederberg Garma! Karsten 

er Karth 

Chenoweth Gathings Kastenmeier 
Clark vin Kee 
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Kelly O’Brien, Ul. Senner 
K O'Brien, N.Y. Shelley 
Kilgore O'Hara, Il. Shipley 
King, Calif. O'Hara, bal 
u Olsen, Mont. Sickles 
Kornegay Olson, Minn, Sikes 
Landrum O'Neill =. 
Langen Osmers a 
Lankford Passman Smith, Iowa 
Leggett Patman Smith, Va. 
Lennon Patten Staebler 
Lesins Pepper Staggers 
Libonati Perkins 
Lindsay Philbin Stephens 
Long, La. Pike Stratton 
Long, Md Pilcher Stubblefield 
McDowell Pillion Sullivan 
McFall Poage Taylor 
McMillan Price Teague, Tex. 
Macdonald Pucinski Thomas 
Madden Purcell Thompson, Tex. 
on Thornberry 
Martin, Nebr. Randall Toll 
thias Reid, II. Tuck 
Matsuna Reid, N.Y. Tuten 
Matthews Reifel Udall 
Meader Reuss Ullman 
Michel Rhodes, Ariz. Van Deerlin 
Miller, Calif Rhodes, Pa. Vanik 
Milliken Rivers, Alaska Van Pelt 
Mills Roberts, inson 
Minish Roberts, Tex. Waggonner 
M Rodino i —. 2 
ontoya Rogers, Colo. atts 
Moorhead Rogers, Weaver 
Morgan Rooney Weltner 
Morris Rosenthal Westland 
Morrison Rostenkowski White 
Morse Roudebush Whitener 
Moss Roush Wickersham 
Multer Roybal Widnall 
Murphy, III Ryan, Mich. Wilson, 
Murphy, N.Y. Ryan, N. T. Charles H 
urray St. Onge Wright 
Natcher Schwengel Young 
edzi t Zablocki 
Nix Secrest 
Nygaard Selden 
NAYS—122 
Abbitt Gross Pirnie 
Abele Grover Poff 
Adair Gurney Pool 
Haley Quie 
Ashbrook Hall Quillen 
Baldwin Halpern Rich 
Becker Harrison RiehIman 
un a Robison 
Harvey, Mich. Rogers, Fla 
Bennett, Fla. Herlong Rumsfeld 
Be Hoeven St. G 
Betts Saylor 
Bow Hosmer Schadeberg 
Bromwell Hutchinson Schenck 
Johansen Schneebelt 
tzman Jonas Schweiker 
Broyhill, NO. Keith Short 
Bruce King, N.Y Shriver 
Burton ox Siler 
Byrnes, Wis. Kunkel Skubitz 
Chamberlain 1 Smith, Calif 
Clancy Laird Snyder 
Clausen Latta Stafford 
Cleveland Lipscomb Stinson 
Collier Lloyd Taft 
Colmer McClory Talcott 
Conte McCulloch Teague, Calif. 
Corbett McDade Thomson, Wis. 
Cramer ge 8 
Cunningham oskey pper 
is MacGregor Utt 
Derounian Mailliard Watson 
Marsh Whalley 
Devine May Wharton 
Dole Minshall Wilson, Bob 
Elisworth Moore Wilson, Ind. 
Findley Morton Wi: 
reman er Wydler 
Goodell Norblad Wyman 
Goodling O'Konski Younger 
Griffin Pelly 
NOT VOTING—39 
Abernethy Fogarty Ostertag 
Ayres Forrester Powell 
Barin; Frelinghuysen Rivers, S.C, 
Boland Green, Oreg. velt 
Bray Gubser St Germain 
Brock Harris Sheppard 
Brown, Ohio Hemphill Springer 
Buckley Kilburn Thompson, La. 
Chelf Kirwan Thompson, N.J. 
Cohelan Martin, Calif. Trimble 
Davis, Tenn n, Whitten 
Dent Miller, N.Y. Williams 
Dorn elsen Willis 


The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 
Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Nelsen against. 
Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Abernethy 


Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Dorn 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr, Williams 

Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. Bray 
against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Brock against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Mil- 
ler of New York. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts, 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Martin 
of California. 

Mr. Hemphill with Mr. Kilburn, 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Powell. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr, Willis. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in Committee of the 
Whole and to include certain tabulations 
and other material in connection with 
the bill. 

I also ask unanimous consent that all 
Members have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF THE EXISTING 
CORPORATE NORMAL-TAX RATE 
AND OF CERTAIN EXCISE-TAX 
RATES 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 396, Rept. No. 379), 
which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6755) to provide a one-year extension of the 
existing corporate normal tax rate and of 
certain excise tax rates, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed three hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
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Ways and Means may be offered to any sec- 
tion of the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF MASTER CONTROL 
RECORDS BRANCH OF THE AIR 
FORCE ACADEMY - 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, it has recently 
been brought to my attention that the 
Secretary of the Air Force proposes to 
transfer from the District of Columbia 
area, all records and information with 
regard to appointees and nominees to the 
U.S. Air Force Academy as well as the 
records of the cadets already in training 
at the Academy. This proposed move is 
of great concern to me, as it should be 
to my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. I have directed a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force protesting this 
transfer as follows: 


Hon. EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, 
Secretary, U.S. Air Force, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It has recently come 
to my attention that the Air Force Academy's 
Master Control Records Branch, presently 
located here in Washington, is scheduled to 
be moved to the Air Force Academy in Colo- 
rado. Such a move is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, if efficiency, convenience and expediency 
are taken into consideration, and, as often 
as Senators and Congressmen must contact 
this office for immediate and vital informa- 
tion, it is impossible not to consider these 
factors. 

I cannot see where the transfer of the 
Master Control Records Branch would be 
any more economical, or where it would be 
beneficial to those who use it most fre- 
quently, but rather how impractical it would 
be. Right now the operation is running 
smoothly, and my office is able to secure 
information at a moment's notice. Your 
Cadet Branch has always been ready, will- 
ing and able to answer inquiries from my 
Office in a most knowledgeable and courte- 
ous manner, and has been largely responsi- 
ble for my office being able to maintain an 
efficient and well-organized operation, as 
well. The cooperation and results we re- 
ceive from your Academy Cadet Branch are 
excellent. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to strongly recommend the retention of this 
Master Control Records Branch here in 
Washington, so it can continue to operate 
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as it has in the past under its excellent 
supervision. Your kind consideration and 
assistance for gaining a favorable decision 
to this request will be sincerely and grate- 
fully appreciated, 

I would appreciate your early and per- 
sonal reply to this letter. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
James B. UTT, 
Member of Congress. 


I am also introducing a resolution on 
this subject which states that it is the 
sense of the House of Representatives 
that these records should remain in the 
District of Columbia area. I hope that 
many of my colleagues, who share these 
views, will protest this transfer by intro- 
ducing a companion resolution. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most vexing problems of the past decade 
concerns the need to ban nuclear weap- 
ons test. The advantages of such a ban 
are obvious and all nations agree that 
such an accomplishment would be a 
crucial and giant step toward what all 
thinking men pray for—a lasting peace. 

For the past 5 years, we have traveled 
a difficult and sometime tortuous route 
in our negotiations with the Soviets, but 
impediments have prevented us from 
reaching our goal—which in simplest 
terms is a treaty with adequate safe- 
guards against cheating. Our adversary 
has been at times intransigent, but I be- 
lieve that the odds are not insurmounta- 
ble. 

Through the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations almost every type of 
proposal has been advanced, modified, 
revised, changed, and resubmitted—but 
so far a successful treaty has eluded us. 

On June 4 I spoke on the floor and 
mentioned the difficulties and dangers 
confronting us on the international 
scene. On that occasion I paid tribute 
to His Holiness, Pope John XXIII, whose 
saintly and wise thinking has had a pro- 
found effect on me. At that time I said: 

It is not difficult to suggest easy solutions 
to our domestic problems nor to solve the 
potential international tinderboxes which 
are smoldering from Cuba to Plaine des 
Jarres. The difficulties lie in working out 
acceptable solutions in the complex middle 
grounds between absolutes. It is in this 
area that our democratic society has shown 
its greatest strength. 


Yesterday the President announced 
two important decisions: First, that he 
had agreed with Prime Minister Mac- 
millan and Premier Khrushchev that 
high-level discussions should be held in 
Moscow on a test-ban treaty; and sec- 
ond, hə pledged that the United States 
would not conduct nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere so long as other states would 
not do so. I commend the President on 
these concrete moves toward peace. 
These steps are practical and realistic 
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opening wedges. The United States has 
clearly extended its open hand to our 
opponents—let us hope that it is re- 
ceived with the same warmth that it 
was extended. 

Following such an important proposal, 
I would hope that partisan reaction 
could be kept to a minimum. I stress 
this because of the impact of the success 
or failure that such negotiations could 
have on all of us and because there 
seems to be an almost reflex action on 
the part of some to any constructive 
proposal made by the administration. 

I say this again because I have been 
reading and hearing about one of my 
distinguished colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle who is proposing a bold 
move, and to leave the dismal failures of 
the past behind which superficially ap- 
pear to be quick and easy ways to achieve 
a test-ban treaty. My colleague calls for 
fallout limitation and commented that 
the U.S. administration should stop tilt- 
ing windmills and direct its attention to 
practical steps to deal with whatever fu- 
ture risks may be involved in continued 
unrestricted atmospheric testing. 

Following the President’s speech at 
American University, the automatic re- 
flex again jerked into action and those 
emotionally charged words such as “a 
soft line” and “going hat in hand to 
Moscow to beg” came forth. I can as- 
sure any and all that the hand that 
guided our country through the October 
1962 crises was a strong hand which has 
never and will never go “hat in hand” 
anywhere. 

I would simply like to suggest that 
work on this vitally important test-ban 
treaty is not taken casually, but is a 
deadly serious business. It does not call 
for a partisan approach, but it does call 
for a bi-partisan attempt to work out an 
agreement which we hope will save the 
world from a nuclear holocaust. 

As far as a proposal for a “fall-out 
limitation,” as I mentioned, almost every 
other approach to this issue, has been 
tried or mentioned sometime during our 
past negotiations. Concerning “fall-out 
limitation,” I would like to quote from a 
speech made by our distinguished col- 
league, Carl Durham, former chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, to the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York on May 21, 
1958, on the subject of “Radiation Haz- 
ards Facing the State and the Nation.” 
Carl, who was then chairman of the 
committee, said: 

All of us, quite naturally, would oppose 
any international agreement on testing 
which would endanger the national security 
and weaken the resources of the free world 
relative to the Communist world. On the 
other hand, it seems to me that there may 
be a useful area to explore, namely, agree- 
ment on limitation of the amount of fission- 
able material which is deposited in the at- 
mosphere by nuclear weapons tests. Such 
agreement would be an important first step 
toward the ultimate cessation of tests and 
would serve the vital purpose of cutting 


down on the amount of radio-active con- 
tamination of the world’s atmosphere. 


In the same vein, Senator ANDERSON, 
one of our associates from the other 


body, commented similarly in a speech 
made in New York on August 5, 1959, 
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entitled “Policies for a Nuclear Future.” 
At that time, he said: 

In 1957 the Special Subcommittee on 
Radiation of the Joint Committee held pub- 
lic hearings on the nature of radioactive 
fallout and its effects on man. Based on 
the testimony and the facts brought out dur- 
ing those hearings, I suggested, at the time, 
that we should seek agreement with other 
nations on an atmospheric limitation of 
fission products. I continue to feel that, 
lacking agreement of cessation of all tests 
coupled with a reliable inspection and detec- 
tion system, it is important at least to reach 
agreement on limitation of fission products 
put into the atmosphere by testing. 


I have just completed 3 days of hear- 
ings on fallout radiation as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Research, Devel- 
opment, and Radiation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, where the 
subcommittee reviewed all aspects of 
this crucial problem in what I believe 
was a dispassionate and objective man- 
ner. I hope that the closely related test 
ban issue can be handled in the same 
way. 

In his encyclical “Pacem in Terris,” 
Pope John XXIII, made a profound 
observation which I believe bears repeat- 
ing. The pontiff said: 

Peace on earth, which men of every era 
have most eagerly yearned for, can be firmly 
established only if the order laid down by 
God be dutifully observed. The progress of 
learning and the inventions of technology 
clearly show that, both in living things and 
in the forces of nature, an astonishing order 
reigns, and they also bear witness to the 
greatness of man, who can understand that 
order and create suitable instruments to 
harness those forces of nature and use them 
to his benefit. 


I would like to end my brief comments 
by making a plea to all of my colleagues 
who are interested in the field of inter- 
national negotiations on nuclear weap- 
ons, that we work quietly and unsensa- 
tionally in the cause of peace with honor, 
and cast aside easy solutions which grab 
headlines but little else. 


JOE H. ADAMS MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to designate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital in 
Miami, Fla., as the Joe H. Adams Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to incor- 
porate a copy of the bill in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks and also to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
cluding a resolution of the Harvey W. 
Seeds Post of the American Legion of 
Miami asking the Congress to designate 
this hospital to one of its members—one 
of the outstanding Legionnaires of the 
country, a national vice commander of 
the American Legion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am introducing the 
bill, but I wanted to incorporate a copy 
of the bill in the Recorp. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the reason I reserve the right to object 
is this—and I think the gentleman will 
agree with me. By including the reso- 
lution, I think the gentleman from Flor- 
ida is burdening the Recorp, as well as 
in printing the bill. If that were put in 
the Appendix of the daily Recorp, it 
would not burden the permanent RECORD. 
The bill would speak for itself and the 
resolution could appear in the Appendix 
of the daily Record. In view of the 
statement I made today of what I am 
trying to accomplish, I would respect- 
fully object to including that material 
in the body of the RECORD. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me so I may respond? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I made 
a simple and I thought a proper request 
to include this memorial in the body of 
the Recorp. I am willing to withdraw 
my request to include the bill and just 
let the notation of the introduction of 
it appear in the proper place in the 
Record. But I have a 144-page resolu- 
tion from the American Legion Post of 
Miami of which this man was a member, 
memorializing the Congress to enact this 
bill and I feel it proper that that me- 
morial appear in the body of the RECORD. 

I have not made any similar request 
today and I do not often make such re- 
quests. I hope the gentleman will not 
insist on his objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, this matter is obviously a matter 
directly pertinent to the bill which the 
gentleman is introducing. It is not a 
matter extraneous to the legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I withdraw 
the objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the gentleman 
very much, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the me- 
morial to which I referred is as follows: 

Whereas authorization for the construction 
of a new hospital by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, in Dade County, Fla., has hereto- 
fore been authorized by law; and 

Whereas Joe H. Adams, now deceased, was 
a distinguished citizen of the State of 
Florida, a former national vice commander 
of the American Legion, a past commander of 
Harvey W. Seeds Post No. 29, the American 
Legion Department of Florida; and 

Whereas it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge among veterans of Dade County, and 
the general public thereof, that Joe H. Adams 
in life contributed in time, effort, and re- 
sources, in the aggregate, more than any 
other single individual to the authorization, 
by the Congress, of construction of said new 
veterans’ hospital: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Harvey W. Seeds Post No. 29, 
Department of Florida, on the 45th birthday 
anniversary of the American Legion, in regu- 
lar meeting assembled, with distinguished 
guests as follows: National Vice Commander 
Pat Reese; National Executive Committee- 
man E. Meade Wilson; alternate National 
Executive Committeeman Billy Anderson; 
Department Commander Arthur M. Mac- 
Carthy; Southern Area Commander Edwin 
K. Palmer; 10th District Commander Allan 
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Kelley; and with the concurrence of all 
posts of the American Legion comprising the 
10th District, Department of Florida, in Dade 
and Monroe Counties, does memorialize the 
Congress to enact legislation giving to the 
new veterans’ hospital to be erected in 
Miami, Dade County, Fla., the name: “Joe 
H. Adams Memorial Hospital’; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this post, in conjunction 
with all other posts in the said 10th District, 
be instructed to forward copies of this resolu- 
tion, duly attested, to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officers of both 
Houses of the Congress, to U.S. Senators 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND and GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS, and to U.S. Congressmen DANTE 
FASCELL and CLAUDE PEPPER. 


PROCEDURES FOR AWARDING 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, disturbing 
elements of change are being experienced 
in our Government’s practices relative to 
awarding defense contracts. I know this 
is a subject which is spiced with emo- 
tional, economic, and political consid- 
erations. I am not unmindful that such 
reactions are not without rationaliza- 
tion in terms of district and State prob- 
lems. I would, however, ask that the 
membership review for a few moments 
some rather sobering aspects of the shift 
and change we are presently experienc- 
ing and anticipating in growing velocity. 
In requesting your indulgence may I sug- 
gest you do so solely to determine within 
the framework of our national concern 
for our national security. Let us ask 
what we as a Congress can support as 
policy to obtain for the American tax- 
payers the best in national defense—in 
weaponry, in space, for each dollar we 
spend. 

Mr. Speaker, the Government of the 
United States should be complimented 
on the advantages it has built into its 
present bid procedures. These proce- 
dures as they have been gradually re- 
fined and developed provide for a stage- 
by-stage development of negotiations 
with interested industrial firms. The 
firms are induced to make refined pro- 
posals on a projected space craft, missile 
vehicle, or guidance system. 

At each stage, like musical chairs, 
some bidders are eliminated from the 
competition. At each of several stages, 
the Defense Department allows each se- 
lected competitor a stated sum of money 
for a limited period of time to refine and 
exact their proposal in terms of fiexi- 
bility of performance, reliability, lowest 
cost, and highest ultimate level of per- 
formance. The real carrot is the final 
contract award. 

In practice this has induced the major 
competing companies to plow back 
portions of the past earnings into the 
greatest of research and development 
efforts during these negotiation stages. 
Since the contract goes to only one bid- 
der, there is a real meaning in the word 
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“risk” attached to the “risk capital” of 
the several contending firms spent in the 
negotiations. 

However, gentlemen, I know from my 
own constituents that those risks are 
willingly assumed where there is assur- 
ance that the contract in question will 
ultimately be awarded on the basis of 
the merit of the final proposals. This is 
the kind of challenge which has always 
encouraged the highest performance 
from our private enterprise system. 

Now, sirs, what do you suppose will 
happen to this incentive and this effort, 
if it can be demonstrated that the ulti- 
mate award is not made on the basis of 
true merit—not made on the demon- 
strated, illustrated superiority of the pro- 
posal? Will the incentive be as keen? 
Will the risk capital be so readily ad- 
vanced if what tips the scale is not the 
worthiness, the superiority but rather 
some other extraneous fact, such as com- 
parative employment figures or area per- 
centages of allocation of contract? 

May we be reminded that we are here 
talking about the most important, single 
activity of our times. The maintenance 
of the free world leadership and the pro- 
tection of our Government and the 
security of our people from a known, 
aggressive, and resourceful adversary. 
We are here talking about a new strata 
of combat—the technological struggle 
between ourselves and the Russians. A 
struggle which if decisively won by either 
side could very well be the single de- 
terminant as to which will emerge as 
victorious and dominant. We are not 
here talking about a tool for the correc- 
tion of some of our internal and domestic 
problems. 

Assuming that there was any validity 
to such a distorted use of the defense 
program, what results would we expect. 
May we suggest the following: Out of the 
careful competitive approach outlined 
above certain firms have emerged on 
merit alone as final prime contractors. 
They employ skilled, well-paid, tax-pay- 
ing workmen and engineers in their 
home plants who will work on the part 
of the contract to be performed in the 
plant of the successful bidder. Then the 
successful bidder will subcontract a siz- 
able portion of the total work to other 
plants throughout the United States all 
of whom employ skilled, well-payed, tax- 
paying workmen and engineers and all 
of whom have been part of the “team” 
effort to win the contract. This latter 
represents the “buy” activity of the 
prime contractor and can involve, as I 
shall demonstrate, as much as 66 percent 
of the award money in the prime con- 
tract. 

May I use a specific illustration, Mr. 
Speaker? I am sure the Members are 
aware of the Minuteman missile pro- 
gram. The major contract on this pro- 
gram went on competitive merit to the 
firm of Autonetics, now operating largely 
in Orange County. The total award on 
this contract was $401.5 million. The 
in-plant manufacturing and develop- 
ment represents 34 percent of the award. 
Sixty-six percent or $264.6 million rep- 
resents production bought from other 
manufacturing plants located in 20 
States. 
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Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orp I will insert a complete breakdown 
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of not only the States involved but the 
companies within such States and the 


List of Minuteman program subcontractors 
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amount of subcontract commitment in 
dollars each company has involved: 


Total Total 
amount 8 bia amount 
State Item 2 570 5 
to date to date 
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Thigh MAA 0 N10 chassis, base, and | 944, 7 
RCA Data Systems Division, 8500 Balboa cover, Total -=f 3, 971, 868 
Bivå., Van Nuys. Computers chassis 573, 582 
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8 2160 East Imperial noe El Low Gn aa l ? Nok: Gyroscope i pao etan Rd., Great |} Memory unit. 
Mill-Hydro M. Machined platform . 3,367, 546 Long Island, (Karem 
St., Pomona; 10533 Sessler, oie 20 Resolvers.... 


Borg, "9201 Independence Ave., 


C cen, 
Fairchild Semiconductors, 545 Whisman Rd., Me maggie 


Mountain View. 


Raytheon Co., 350 Ellis St., Mount View. 9 


there 
velt Field, Garden C 
Revere 


Division, Electronic Park, 8 3 
n © Magneties, 570 Main 81, We Westbury, Long tome 


struments, 33 Gate Blvd., Roose- | C986 
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ere Camera, 850 Hu 
0 
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CONNECTICUT 
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Eastern — . oo Hamden 2 alr conditioners 291, 460 
Wheeler Electronic Divi-] Transformers 5, 862, 159 


sion, 150 150 Kost e Waterbury. 


Shalleross Manufacturing Co., Preston St., 
Selma. 
omo 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway Cen- 
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Chi IRC, 401 North Broad St., Sig wor pee E. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Delco W 2401 Columbus Ave., Anderson . . Batteries. 
Delco Radio Division, 700 East Firmin, Ko- | Transisto General Electric Co., Irmo—— 
mo. 
TEXAS 
— 8 00 SSS 
KANSAS ‘Texas Instruments, 6000 Lemmon Ave., Dallas.. 


Electra Manufacturing Co., 800 North 2ist St., |Resistors_.._.__- ea a 


Independence, Di eu 
Temco Electronics, Post Office Box 1500, | Servo cylinders 16.261 877 
MASSACHUSETTS Arlington, 
Nortronies, Nrwoodqd . Gyro compass. Total. 3 -jei > REFE 29, 888, 272 
Transistrom Electronic Corp., 108 Albion St., fire enemas 
Wakefield, Diodes VIRGINIA 
Solid State Products, Inc 1 Pinegree St., Salem_| Diodes 
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A careful scrutiny of this list is recom- 
mended to the Congressmen from the 
districts in which these plants are lo- 
cated. These subcontracts exhibit a pat- 
tern of buying by a firm which has 
demonstrated with the help of these sub- 
contracts a superior ability in the race 
for merit. If awards are now to be given 
on some other basis to other firms then 
I suggest you only create an unwarranted 
shift of the unemployment problem. It 
should be evident that the only jobs in- 
volved are in the contract. None are 
created by the shift. Not only will un- 


warranted displacement be caused in 
areas where superior skills and know- 
how are presently demonstrated as 
prime contractors’ locations, but more 
significantly there is likely to be disrup- 
tion in the total buy pattern that exists 
in the present team configuration and 
we will have to wait and conjecture as 
to what new patterns of buy in terms of 
both the mix and the location will 
emerge. The quality of our programs will 
suffer. Established economic balance 
predicated on sound business relation- 
ships will suffer and we will still have 


our present problem of unemployment 
with a different spread because of mili- 
tary procurement shift. 

Finally, gentlemen, what do I hope to 
have demonstrated in this presentation— 
these few points. Defense contracts are 
intricate matters involving interrelations 
between the economies of many States. 
These relationships have arisen out of 
a partnership of competitiveness which 
has contributed immeasurably to the 
sophistications and improvements of the 
American effort in advanced weaponry 
and the penetration of space. The 
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evolved practice of awarding contracts 
has produced a pretesting for merit, be- 
fore award, that gives our Defense De- 
partment the superior effort of our de- 
fense industry. If this is not so, then 
let us have suggestions which will im- 
prove these selection methods and avoid 
practices which erode and destroy both 
the selection and the incentive for the 
maximum output our research and de- 
velopment are capable of achieving. 

We should emphasize that all parts of 
our economy and our Nation should enter 
the lists in these contests of merit. 
Every procedure to keep the lists open 
and vigorously competitive should be 
encouraged. But throughout we should 
be mindful of the real job the tool we 
are forging is intended to accomplish 
and we must sharpen rather than dull 
the edge of its effectiveness. 

For other problems let us turn to other 
tools. Tools less costly to divert to such 
use. Tools more capable of achieving 
the ends we seek. You would not seek 
a general surgeon for a delicate brain 
operation. It is not the American way 
to seek less than the best. We are en- 
gaged in a grim contest for the highest 
of stakes—the award for second place 
is not pleasant to contemplate. Taking 
second best is the surest pathway to 
ultimate second place in the fatal sweep- 
stakes. All that any section of the Na- 
tion should seek, all that any representa- 
tives can ask, is that our defense effort 
be the best our scientific and industrial 
know-how can produce. That is all I 
ask. 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION 
OF REMARKS 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the daily 
Record in five instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER.: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


INCLUDING TABULATION IN 
REMARKS 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise my original 
request to include a tabulation in the re- 
marks I made earlier. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


ALABAMA TO MINE ITS BILLIONTH 
TON OF COAL THIS YEAR 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 17-18 the 46th Anniversary Con- 
vention of the National Coal Association 
will take place in Washington. The 
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meeting holds perhaps more interest 
than any other session, inasmuch as a 
good portion of the agenda will be de- 
voted to transportation and research, 

The incredible advances in the entire 
concept of coal transportation now tak- 
ing place offer outstanding opportunities 
to an industry that for many years has 
been beset with burdensome costs for 
moving its product from mine to market. 
While southern railroads have for some 
time operated on the principle that 
greater efficiency and lower costs are 
possible through trainload movements of 
a bulk product, other lines are now fol- 
lowing suit and in the past several 
months have slashed freight rates dras- 
tically through the introduction of the 
unit train. The resultant savings to 
consumers have come about through the 
close cooperation of mine operators, rail- 
road companies, and electric utilities. 
The magnitude of the savings can be ap- 
preciated when it is realized that a ton 
of coal, a year ago assessed from $4 to 
$4.50 for a trip from northern West Vir- 
ginia or western Pennsylvania to the east 
coast, can now be delivered for as much 
as $1.50 less. 

The NCA convention transportation 
panel will include not only a railroad ex- 
pert, but a representative of a water- 
ways operators association as well as 
electric company and coal company 
speakers. 

Since America’s energy requirements 
will demand maximum utilization of all 
fuel resources, the new emphasis on coal 
research is of national interest. As one 
of the original supporters of legislation 
establishing the Office of Coal Research, 
I look forward to the reports that will be 
made on June 18 by spokesmen for or- 
ganizations participating in the OCR 
program. 

Those of us responsible for creating 
the Office of Coal Research did not, of 
course, expect a scientific or engineering 
miracle that would stimulate an imme- 
diate sharp upturn in coal demand, yet 
we were confident that enough progress 
would be made in the early years of the 
research program to give us some idea of 
new development possibilities. NCA 
President Stephen F. Dunn has arranged 
for representatives of research organiza- 
tions handling OCR contracts to partici- 
pate in the convention panel of June 18. 
Their report will be of interes‘ to all 
Members of Congress, particularly those 
of us from coal States. 

As customary, Alabama will be repre- 
sented at the convention. Nineteen 
hundred and sixty-three will be a monu- 
mental year for our State, in that Ala- 
bama’s mines will produce their billionth 
ton of bituminous coal next November or 
December. A national emergency re- 
quiring a tremendous increase in coal 
could move the date ahead, of course, 
and by the same token an unexpected 
decline could conceivably carry over this 
landmark event into 1964. Citizens of 
Alabama do not, however, expect the de- 
mand curve either to soar upward or 
jackknife down. We therefore invite 
America to take special notice when our 
billionth ton is extracted in the closing 
weeks of this year. 

Mr. Speaker, as early as 1834 coal was 
shipped from a spot near Tuscaloosa 
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down the Black Warrior River to Mobile. 
Two years later mining activity got un- 
derway in the Birmingham district, 
where it was loaded on barges and taken 
down the Coosa River. Coke was made 
from Alabama coal in 1854. The indus- 
try moved slowly, but gradually more and 
more mining operations got underway— 
in Tuscaloosa County, in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, and in Walker County. We exceeded 
the million-ton mark for the first time 
in 1883. By then, coal had become an 
integral component of Alabama’s grow- 
ing industrial complex, and in the years 
to follow it has remained one of our 
major resources. 

Alabama’s mines had the best year in 
1926, when output exceeded 21 million 
tons. As has been the experience of 
other mining States, production has de- 
clined substantially since the immediate 
post-World War II years. From 1947, 
when we sent 19 million tons of bitumi- 
nous coal to market, production curved 
downward to slightly less than 13 million 
tons 2 years later. Since that time 
Alabama has been more fortunate than 
most other mining States in that the 
variations from year to year have been 
slight. Last year’s output amounted to 
14,300,000 tons, and we look forward to 
approximately the same level in this 
memorable year. 

We hope that by marking the produc- 
tion of our billionth ton, we will call to 
the attention of the Nation’s business 
and industry leaders the potential of 
Alabama’s coal industry. Alabama is in 
the heart of a geographical area where 
diversified natural resources equal or 
excel any other region in the United 
States. The South has petroleum, nat- 
ural gas, and water power in addition 
to coal; we have iron ore, limestone, 
graphite, phosphate rock, bauxite, and a 
myriad of other ingredients to attract 
industry. 

Alabama’s excellent transportation 
system includes a network of railroad 
lines that move about 90 percent of the 
total output of our coalmines. Our river 
system includes the Tombigbee and 
Black Warrior, which join the Alabama, 
Coosa, and Tallapoosa Rivers to form the 
great Mobile River Basin. 

From Mobile our coal moves into the 
export market, most of it to South 
America. 

I would hope that the U.S. Department 
of Commerce will interest itself to the 
extent that some participation will be 
planned in observance of Alabama’s bil- 
lionth ton. In taking notice, both goy- 
ernment and industry must look upon 
this event as a landmark along the way 
to a far greater industrial program. We 
will have removed but a small portion of 
the bountiful coal reserves with which 
nature graciously endowed Alabama. In 
the 7,000 square miles of our coalfields 
are another 6,800 million tons of mineable 
reserves for America’s heat and energy 
requirements of today and tomorrow. 
This storehouse is sufficient to satisfy the 
needs of the entire United States, at cur- 
rent rates of consumption, for 175 years. 

The upcoming occasion is a special 
tribute to Alabama’s mine operators and 
mine workers. Their service to our State 
and our Nation is appreciated. I hope 
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that the economy of the mining industry 
will improve in succeeding months and 
years, and I implore my colleagues to 
stand fast against any inequitable legis- 
lative proposals that might react to the 
disadvantage of this great industry. By 
the same token we must continue to 
encourage the coal research program 
which Congress will have an opportunity 
to review in detail at next week’s meet- 
ings of the National Coal Association. 


WORLD'S FAIR IN DETROIT IN 1972 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
a sizable group of leading citizens of the 
city of Detroit who represent many seg- 
ments of the people of Detroit, have 
joined together in an effort to work and 
plan to hold an official World’s Fair in 
Detroit in the year 1972. 

This citizen group has been incorpo- 
rated under the title of “Detroit World’s 
N Inc.,“ and is a nonprofit organiza- 

on. 

This effort to hold a world’s fair in 
Detroit in 1972 has already been endorsed 
by the Michigan State Legislature. A 
concurrent resolution was recently ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the State of Michigan, 
and another resolution has been ap- 
proved by the common council of the 
city of Detroit. 

The dynamic city of Detroit is located 
in the heartland of America, and is easily 
accessible to millions of people in both 
the United States and Canada, and is 
located within 1 day’s drive for at least 
100 million people who would contem- 
plate visiting a World’s Fair. 

The city of Detroit is nearing the com- 
pletion of its redevelopment program, 
including the best freeways to allow for 
fast moving traffic, a magnificent civic 
center second to none in the United 
States, a novel and enchanting interna- 
tional village; and with the expansion of 
the cultural, medical, and university cen- 
ters, plus the expansion providing for 
ample housing and other facilities to pro- 
vide comfort, beauty, and convenience 
for all peoples, the city of Detroit will be 
more than ready to sponsor and hold the 
World’s Fair in 1972. 

A resolution was recently introduced 
in this House by several of the Congress- 
men from Michigan—including myself— 
calling attention to the fact that a 
World’s Fair is being planned for De- 
troit in 1972. Following is the resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the Common Council of the city 
of Detroit and the Michigan State Legisla- 
ture have unanimously endorsed by resolu- 
tion the holding of an official World's Fair 
in 1972 at Detroit, Michigan; and 

Whereas the dynamic city of Detroit is lo- 
cated in the heartland of America, and is ac- 
cessible to millions of people in both the 
United States and Canada, and is located 
within one day’s drive for at least one hun- 
dred million people who would contemplate 
visiting a World’s Fair; and 
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Whereas with the completion of Detroit’s 
redevelopment program, freeways, interna- 
tional village, civic center, and the inner core 
of the city, including the medical, cultural 
and university centers, and the ample addi- 
tion of housing as well as other facilities, 
Detroit will be more than ready for the hold- 
ing of a World’s Fair in 1972; and 

Whereas Detroit is the oldest city in the 
United States west of the Alleghenies, having 
been established as wilderness outpost when 
all New France contained but a few thousand 
souls, chiefly crowded along the lower Saint 
Lawrence from Montreal to Quebec; and 

Whereas Detroit’s 262 year history has 
been leavened with the culture of many 
lands, from its inception as a colony and 
town of Fort Ponchartrain du Detroit, es- 
tablished by Antoine de Lamothe Cadillac 
in July 1701, and with its cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation, Detroit is today a living symbol of 
all the cultures of the world; and 

Whereas the dynamic city of Detroit, which 
was known internationally as the “Arsenal 
of Democracy” during two world wars, has 
become a metropolis of world renown and its 
industrial achievements materially influence 
the daily lives of almost every person on 
earth: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby commends and expresses its sincere 
appreciation to the citizens of Detroit and 
of Michigan, and to Detroit World’s Fair, 
Incorporated, a nonprofit organization, for 
their activities in planning and working for 
the official World’s Fair proposed to be held 
in Detroit in 1972. 


SUGARBEET PRODUCTION IN CA- 
YUGA COUNTY, N.Y—THE REAL 
FACTS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Lancen] made some comments 
which were inserted in the body of the 
Recorp at page 10524 and following with 
respect to a project concerned with the 
development of a sugarbeet industry in 
my own congressional district, located at 
Auburn and in Cayuga County, N.Y. 
This city, by the way, is also the home of 
a very distinguished former Member of 
this body, Mr. John Taber, who also, I 
might add, supported this project. 

I am a little distressed Mr. Speaker, 
at the comments of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. They show a failure to 
understand the meaning of the sugar 
legislation that was passed last year. 
The sugar bill of 1962 provided spe- 
cifically for developing sugarbeet pro- 
duction in new areas which had not been 
producing sugar. The Department is 
following that legislation insofar as 
it is considering the application of 
Cayuga County. For once we are be- 
ginning now to look for the development 
of sugar production in the areas where 
the major users are located; namely, in 
the northeast portion of the country, 
instead of maintaining that only the 
western areas of the country can pro- 
duce sugar, and that those of us who 
live in the Northeast are automatically 
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and forever to be barred from this kind 
of production. 

But the law provides otherwise, Mr. 
Speaker, and the very reason the ap- 
plication of Cayuga County is being so 
seriously considered by the Agriculture 
Department is precisely because it so 
amply fills all of the various criteria 
set up within the law. If the gentleman 
from Minnesota has an area that he 
thinks might qualify under the 1962 act, 
let me suggest that he urge them also 
to apply to the Department and then 
let the Department decide just how well 
they actually do meet the criteria set 
forth in the law. I might also add, Mr. 
Speaker, that we did once grow sugar- 
beets in Cayuga County, and the agri- 
cultural experts at Cornell University 
have told us that we can still grow them 
profitably there today. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as far as the as- 
sistance of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration is concerned, let me just 
point out to my friend from Minnesota 
that Cayuga County has been a seriously 
distressed unemployment area for many 
years. But instead of sitting around 
doing nothing, they have themselves de- 
veloped this new idea of relieving their 
unemployment problem by creating a 
new sugar industry in the very backyard 
of some of the major sugar users in the 
country. So here is a classic example of 
a community taking steps on its own to 
deal with its own unemployment prob- 
lems. And this is the very kind of thing 
which Congress said the ARA ought to 
do; namely, help local communities help 
themselves in solving their own unem- 
ployment problems. The funds they 
have advanced to Cayuga County have 
been designed to assist that community, 
and the Department of Agriculture, in 
getting underway a great new industry 
which will not only be of value to the 
community, but which also will go far 
toward easing the current sugar short- 
age in America. 

Mr. Speaker, lest anyone think that 
this Cayuga County case is grist for 
political attacks, let me just point out 
that the Republican-controlled State 
government of New York is also solidly 
behind the project and has already ad- 
vanced funds to help in the construction 
of the sugar refinery. 


ADMISSION OF HUNGARY TO 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the remarks of my colleague from 
New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE], and ex- 
press regret that the United States did 
not offer a resolution at the United Na- 
tions questioning the credentials of the 
Hungarian delegation to the United Na- 
tions. It should be pointed out that the 
matter did not come to a vote, and that 
the U.S. delegation did not abstain or 
vote for or against the matter. It is 
true that this is a reversal of the previous 
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U.S. position. This new position was 
adopted because it was known that the 
seating of the Hungarian delegation 
would be achieved even if the United 
States opposed such action. When I 
learned this reversal was being consid- 
ered, I protested to the President and 
urged that the United States continue its 
opposition to the seating of the Hun- 
garian delegation. It was my feeling 
that it would be hypocrisy not to take 
such action when we condemn a similar 
situation 90 miles from our own shores. 
Both of these reigns are maintained 
against the will of the people and should 
receive similar treatment from the Unit- 
ed States. 

In response to my protest, the Depart- 
ment of State informed me that the re- 
versal in policy was based upon the ac- 
tion of the Hungarian Government in 
releasing political prisoners, correction of 
judicial abuses, easing of passport and 
visa restrictions, changes in agricultural 
policy, and the desire of other U.N. mem- 
bers to seat the Hungarian delegation. 
Not satisfied, I wrote to the Secretary of 
State and informed him that I was 
horrified by the U.S. acceptance of a 
government whose known objective is 
against all the principles of the dignity 
of the human being. 

I would prefer that the United States 
offer the resolution and be defeated. 

While I agree with my colleague from 
New York on the present issue, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives that, in 
1956 at the time of the Hungarian revo- 
lution, your Subcommittee on Europe 
requested positive action by the then 
administration to give assistance to the 
Hungarian freedom fighters. Your Sub- 
committee on Europe of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs sat by in New York, at 
the United Nations, with Ambassador 
Lodge, awaiting instructions from the 
administration for definitive action. This 
did not occur. I, therefore, say to you 
that, had positive action been taken on 
Hungary by the previous administration 
and we had gone to the aid of the Hun- 
garian people, I am sure that there would 
be a free government in Hungary today 
and that the Cuban problem would not 
exist. 


HOW FAR DO WE GO IN DEMON- 
STRATING OUR GOOD INTEN- 
TIONS, MR. PRESIDENT? 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy tells the American people it is 
necessary for us to further demonstrate 
our good faith in our dealings with the 
Russians, that we must continue to turn 
the other cheek so that the world will be 
sure we want peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I, too, abhor war. I, too, 
have known the horrors of war and have 
had the soul-searing experience of losing 
a buddy in combat and have known the 
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pain of sending home to his family the 
last few possessions of my fallen com- 
rade. I hate war and long for peace 
among men. My differences with the 
President is how best to insure that the 
peace will be maintained. 

The President believes, from his public 

pronouncements, that the world will be 
at peace only if we refuse to antagonize 
the Communist government of the Soviet 
Union. The President’s policy has been 
one of announced accommodation of the 
Russians. 
It is my contention, backed up by re- 
cent history, that such a course does not 
lead to peace, but rather enhances the 
danger of war. We cannot evaluate 
within the meaning of the thinking of 
Americans the reaction of Communist 
officials. These two nations have entirely 
opposite objectives. Ours is to remain 
free and to permit all peoples the freedom 
of self-determination. The Communist 
objective, stated time and again by every 
Russian leader, and repeated constantly 
by the present dictator, Khrushchev, is 
Russian control of the world, the destruc- 
tion of the capitalist system, and the 
defeat of the United States. 

To achieve their objective the Commu- 
nists honor no agreement, break treaties 
with regularity, use diplomatic confer- 
ences to lie, and resort to slavery and 
murder when it is convenient. They 
consider any moves toward the recon- 
ciliation of differences as a sign of weak- 
ness and immediately move in for the 
kill. It should be clear to all those in 
responsible positions in this Govern- 
ment, that the free world and the United 
States have lost ground since 1945 when- 
ever we have appeared to be weak or in- 
decisive and communism has been 
stopped only when we have a clear, 
forthright policy based on strength and 
determination. 

American prestige is at its lowest ebb 
today and the Soviet Union is riding high 
because of the lack of policy, the weak- 
ness, the indecision of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in meeting such problems as 
Russian invasion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere through Cuba, the declaration by 
Khrushchev that the Monroe Doctrine is 
dead, the attacks upon U.S. missions 
such as recently seen in Caracas, and the 
flyover of Russian bombers buzzing 
American ships on the high seas. 

The story by Associated Press this 
week is terrifying in its implications. In 
an article entitled, “Six Red Jets Fly 
Over Carrier,” we find this account: 

Six Russian twin-jet medium bombers flew 
near the U.S. carrier Ranger in the Pacific 
yesterday and one of them swooped low over 
the 76,000-ton warship, the Navy says. It 
said the six Badger bombers flew near the 
U.S.-bound Ranger in international waters 
some 330 miles east of Japan. “One of the 
Soviet planes made a low pass close to the 
carrier,” the announcement said. There 
was no indication the Badger made any more 
threatening move. The Russians were de- 
tected by the Ranger’s radar and they were 
intercepted 65 to 100 miles away by the car- 
rier’s jets, which evidently had no difficulty 
reaching the slower-than-sound Badgers. 
Apparently the jets then escorted the Rus- 
sians, keeping a close watch on them as they 
approached the carrier. The Badgers ap- 
parently came from Siberia or the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula, well within their more 
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than 4,300-mile cruising range. The Ranger 
was the sixth U.S. aircraft carrier to be over- 
flown by long-range Russian planes this year 
while far at sea in the Atlantic or Pacific. 
The last such incident occurred March 16. 
At that time, four long-range, four-jet Bear 
bombers made a series of flights over the car- 
rier Constellation 600 miles southeast of Mid- 
way Island in the Pacific. 


Six Red jets made a low pass over one 
of our carriers without protest from us 
and without interference. Our officials 
claim the Red jets were followed by our 
jets who were “keeping them under close 
watch,” but they did not prevent their 
swooping low over our carrier. Any one 
of the Russian bombers, bent on a suicide 
mission, could have destroyed our ship, 
but the administration does not consider 
this a provocative act. Nor is this the 
first time of such provocation. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States has 
walked more than the mile necessary to 
show the world our good intentions, we 
have turned the other cheek until we are 
dizzy, and we still have not convinced 
the Communists. Instead they grow 
stronger and the world moves closer to 
war and to slavery. The best guarantee 
of the peace is to stand firm, serve notice 
on the Soviet Union we are ready to deal 
from strength on the problems confront- 
ing the world, but that future conces- 
sions must come from them, we will back 
down not an inch farther. If the world 
is to remain free it must have the leader- 
ship of a United States that is respected, 
not necessarily because of love, but re- 
spected because of our strength and our 
demonstrated will to protect ourselves 
and others who have the will to be free 
from further Russian conquests and 
Communist domination. 


AMERICAN WORKERS MUST NOT BE 
FORCED TO PAY FOR THE PRIV- 
ILEGE OF HOLDING A JOB 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REecorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
ever-continued battle to preserve the 
freedom of the American people we must 
extend the fight to embrace all their 
freedoms, not only those threatened by 
a bureaucratic government, but those 
which are threatened by entrenched 
groups including labor unions. No man 
should have to pay for the privilege of 
holding a job, yet this is exactly what is 
meant by an agency shop. The latest 
Supreme Court decision in this area 
seriously threatens the freedom of a 
man to earn a living for himself and 
his family and in that there can be no 
greater suppression. 

The Court decision will no doubt be 
followed by renewed efforts on the part 
of powerful labor bosses to wreck State 
right-to-work laws. The American peo- 
ple and Congress must be prepared to 
halt further onslaughts by labor on the 
freedoms of those who toil. 

Mr. Speaker, in analyzing the Court 
decision on the agency shop, I agree with 
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the thinking in an editorial in the Dallas 
Morning News of June 5: 

For almost a year, labor and management 
lawyers have anxiously awaited a Supreme 
Court ruling on the legality of a contro- 
versial labor contract gimmick known as the 
agency shop clause. This gimmick—devised 
more than 3 years ago—has been used by 
union officiais as a method of making end 
runs around the right-to-work laws now in 
force in 20 States— 


The editorial declares, and then goes 
on— 


It is a contract agreement between unions 
and employers which forces nonunion work- 
ers to pay dues and other fees to the unions 
in order to hold their jobs. 

The agency shop clause is unnecessary in 
States which do not have right-to-work 
laws for in these States a union shop clause 
requiring employees to join a union with- 
in 30 to 60 days after they are hired can 
satisfy labor’s goal of compulsory union 
membership. 

But in States where a right-to-work law 
exists, the union shop clause is illegal. 
Hence the agency shop clause was con- 
ceived as a means of getting around these 
State laws. Technically, under an agency 
shop clause, no employee is forced to join 
a union. But he is forced to pay union 
dues, and if he refuses, he can be fired. 

Thus, the major objectionable ingredient 
of the union shop clause—compulsion—is 
still present in the agency shop clause. And 
this is precisely what State right-to-work 
laws have been aiming to eliminate. 

Many labor bosses, in fact, prefer the 
agency shop to the union shop clause, be- 
cause it enables them to collect dues from 
all workers and to exercise control over 
their jobs, but does not bring with it 
the problem of recalcitrant union members 
who will insist on having a voice in the 
union's affairs. 

If the Supreme Court had declared that 
agency shop agreements are legal in right-to- 
work States, the right-to-work laws of those 
States would have been rendered complete- 
ly meaningless. 

In its decision Monday, the Court did not 
hand down that opinion. At the same time, 
however, it did not clearly declare that 
agency shop agreements are illegal in right- 
to-work States. The broad principles enun- 
ciated by the Court were that Federal labor 
law does not prohibit agency shop con- 
tracts, which is true; and that States are 
free to ban such agreements, which is rea- 
sonable and seems to uphold right-to-work 
laws. 

But the two cases heard by the Court both 
inyolved agency shop agreements made in 
right-to-work States. In one case, the 
Court held that the agreement violated the 
State right-to-work law and in the other it 
held that the agreement did not. 

The right-to-work laws of both States are 
essentially the same, as were the agency 
shop agreements. How, then, could the 
Court declare the agency shop legal in one 
State and illegal in the other? 

Apparently, the Court was unwilling to 
assert its own interpretation of the right-to- 
work laws in the two States involved. It 
merely accepted the findings of lower courts. 

In Florida, where the Supreme Court de- 
elared that the agency shop was illegal, the 
Florida Supreme Court had made a similar 
decision. In Indiana, the State courts had 
held the agency shop clause to be compati- 
ble with right-to-work laws, so the Supreme 
Court took the same view. 

Although we may be fortunate that the 
Supreme Court did not go deeper into the 
matter, the attitude it has taken amounts 
to judicial irresponsibility. If the Court is 
willing to hand down a decision in cases 
of this sort, it ought to be prepared to deal 
with the basic issues involved. 
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Until a clearer interpretation is rendered 
at a later date, we know little more about the 
status of the agency shop in right-to-work 
States than we did before the decision this 
week. 


TRIBUTES TO JAPANESE AMERICAN 
MILITARY SERVICE IN WORLD 
WAR II 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER] is recognized for 2 
hours. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude in them from time to time some 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday afternoon, June 2, 
1963, the Japanese American Citizens 
League sponsored commemorative serv- 
ices at Arlington National Cemetery to 
mark the 20th anniversary of Japanese 
American military service in World War 
II. 
The solemn and impressive program 
consisted of four separate, yet interre- 
lated, functions—each meaningful and 
significant in its own way. 

The first was the formal rites, orig- 
inally slated for the grove, in the flag- 
pole area adjacent to the Tomb of the 
Unknowns, which had to be held indoors 
in the Fort Myer Chapel because of the 
all-day rain. Here, spoken tributes were 
paid to American soldiers of Japanese 
ancestry, living and dead, who served in 
World War II to earn for themselves and 
others of Japanese ancestry the right to 
be accepted and treated as loyal and 
worthy citizens. 

The second was the presentation by 
the national president of the Japanese 
American Citizens League, or the JACL 
as many of us on the west coast call it, 
of the floral tribute to all of America’s 
war dead in the Army standard honor 
wreath ceremony at the Tomb of the 
Unknowns. As General Devers remarked 
in his tribute, the “American soldier 
known but to God” of World War II 
might well be an American of Japanese 
ancestry. 

The third was the wreath ceremony at 
the Masthead of the Battleship Maine 
Monument, where Mrs. Nawa Munemori, 
a naturalized citizen and the mother of 
the only Nisei Congressional Medal of 
Honor winner in World War II, paid 
floral recognition to the 7 Japanese 
who are remembered among the 144 offi- 
cers and men who died when this U.S. 
battleship was sunk in Havana Harbor, 
Cuba, in April 1898. These seven 
Japanese are the first known of their 
ancestry to have died in the defense of 
our country’s freedom and ideals. And 
their death more than half a century ago 
serves to remind us of how long those 
of the Japanese race have served our Na- 
tion well in time of peril and crisis. 

It may also be appropriate at this time 
to recall that Mrs. Munemori and thou- 
sands of other Gold Star parents of 
Japanese ancestry, and others of 
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Japanese nationality lawfully admitted 
to this country for permanent residence, 
could not become naturalized citizens of 
our country until after her son was 
awarded the nation’s highest decoration 
for valor posthumously, and thousands 
of other Japanese American GI’s fought, 
and many died, in World War II to prove 
that good citizenship, like Americanism, 
is not a matter of race or ancestry but 
of the mind and the heart. The privilege 
of becoming naturalized citizens, in- 
cidentally, was not extended to those of 
the Japanese race until 1952, with the 
enactment of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of that year. 

The fourth and final event was the 
visitations to the individual graves of 
the 21 American soldiers of Japanese 
ancestry, representative of the more than 
600 Japanese Americans who were killed 
in action in World War II, who lie in 
hallowed ground in honored glory in the 
National Cemetery at Arlington. 
Twenty of those who are interred at 
Arlington were killed in action with the 
442d Regimental Combat Team. The 
other served in the Pacific, in military | 
intelligence, against the then Japanese 
enemy. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF SERVICES 

The significance of these services, not 
only to the Nisei, or Japanese Ameri- 
cans, but also to all Americans every- 
where and to people of good will 
throughout the world, and the eloquence 
of the speakers who paid deserved trib- 
ute to the Japanese Americans who 
served in our Armed Forces in World 
War II, so impressed a number of my 
colleagues and me from both the House 
and the Senate that it was decided that 
we should relate them to the Congress 
and the citzens of our country, as well 
as to the peoples of all nations of earth, 
in order that they may better under- 
stand, through living example, what 
democracy in action truly means. 

As a native-born Californian, I num- 
ber many Americans of Japanese ances- 
try among my friends and associates, 
for there are more Nisei in my State of 
California than in any other except Ha- 
waii. As one who served in the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature, and subse- 
quently as the executive secretary of the 
California Division of Fish and Game, I 
learned of their problems prior to my 
election to Congress. In the 19 years of 
my service in the House, I am proud to 
have participated in the enactment of 
many corrective and remedial statutes 
of benefit to those of Japanese ancestry. 
The JACL and its able Washington rep- 
resentative Mike Masaoka have been the 
effective advocates of most such legisla- 
tion. 

And, since the primary reason usually 
advanced for such justified and merito- 
rious legislation was that it would help 
the Nisei, who had earned on the battle- 
fields of Europe and in the island-hop- 
ping invasions of the Pacific Islands and 
the jungles, mountains, and deserts of 
the Asia mainland the heartfelt appre- 
ciation and respect of their fellow Amer- 
icans both in and out of uniform, I was 
very much aware of the deep signifi- 
cance of these services to our fellow cit- 
izens of Japanese ancestry. 
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Beyond this, as an American who had 
not been forced to undergo the indig- 
nities, sufferings, and sacrifices that our 
Japanese American citizens were called 
upon to bear as a part of their unique 
and unprecedented burdens of war, I can 
understand what has happened to these 
victims of wartime prejudice as an ex- 
ample of democracy in action—able to 
correct its mistakes and even its abuses. 

Finally, as a Member of Congress and 
of the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, I can appreciate the implica- 
tions and impact of the status which 
Nisei enjoy in our country today in terms 
of both international good will and hu- 
man relationships. 

Perhaps the reasons for these com- 
memorative services can best be summa- 
rized in JACL’s national slogan and 
challenge—“For better Americans in a 
greater America”—for Japanese Ameri- 
cans who served in World War II proved 
themselves to be better Americans under 
the most difficult of circumstances and 
helped to make possible this greater 
America that may well be mankind’s last 
best hope for peace and freedom in this 
nuclear, space age into which we have 
moved. 

In this connection, I invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the editorial en- 
titled “Americans All,” which appeared 
in the Washington Post for Sunday, June 
2, 1963, and which places into historic 
perspective the meaning of these com- 
memorative services. I ask that this edi- 
torial be printed in full at this point in 
the RECORD. 

AMERICANS ALL 

Ceremonies in honor of Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry who fought with valor in 
World War II will be held today in Arlington 
National Cemetery under the sponsorship of 
the Japanese American Citizens League. 
They will pay tribute in particular to that 
most decorated military unit in American 
history, the 442d Regiment, activated just 
20 years ago and made up of Nisei who 
volunteered for war service. And they will 
recall, inevitably, the tragic exclusion of 
Japanese Americans from the west coast of 
the United States and their internment for 
the war's duration in relocation centers. 

No single act of hysteria has placed a 
greater blot upon the American tradition of 
respect for civil liberty than the evacuation 
of all persons of Japanese descent, American 
citizens included, from California, Oregon, 
and Washington in the days following the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Yet two 
redeeming developments grew out of that 
piece of folly. One was the compassionate 
and considerate administration of the War 
Relocation Centers by the War Relocation 
Authority under its wartime director, Dillon 
S. Myer. The other was the eventual inte- 
gration of the Japanese Americans into the 
national community as a consequence of 
their removal from the coast. 

A great many salutary changes have taken 
place regarding Japanese Americans in the 
past two decades. They are now trusted and 
respected members of the American com- 
munity, welcomed as residents in all parts of 
the country instead of being confined in 
ark setae a o e to the west 

coast. Some 500 national, State and local 
laws once directed against them have been 
repealed. The Japanese Exclusion Act of 
1924 has been stricken from the statute 
books, and naturalization of immigrants 
from Japan is now permitted. Hawaii, with 
almost a third of its population of Japanese 
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ancestry, has become one of the States of 
the Union. 

No doubt the heroism of the 442d Regi- 
ment contributed much to this transfor- 
mation. No doubt the patience and the 
unwavering loyalty of the Nisei was a signifi- 
cant factor. It seems fair to say, however, 
that the change is also a reflection of basic 
American devotion to democratic and liber- 
tarian principles momentarily forgotten but 
never really forsaken. There should be room 
for rejoicing as well as for sorrow in today's 
observance at Arlington Cemetery. 


To my mind, it was most appropriate 
and remindful that the formal services 
in the Fort Myer Chapel opened with the 
invocation by a Protestant and an Army 
chaplain, Capt. Edward M. Mueller, Jr., 
post chaplain of Fort McNair, one of the 
oldest Army posts in the country, having 
been activated in 1791, just after our 
Nation had won its independence, and 
closed with the benediction by a Bud- 
dhist minister, the Reverend Shojo 
Honda. 

Although many Buddhist Americans 
of Japanese ancestry served in World 
War II, there were only Christian chap- 
lains available to serve their spiritual 
needs. That a Buddhist minister pro- 
nounced the benediction was a forceful 
reminder that one of the basic tenets 
on which our country is founded is re- 
ligious freedom. It also helped to recall 
that men of all faiths and creeds fought 
and died to reaffirm that religion does 
not determine an American’s loyalty and 
patriotism. 

PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 


After the invocation and the playing 
of the National Anthem, a telegram from 
the President of the United States was 
read to the more than 300 who were as- 
sembled in the chapel in spite of the 
heavy downpour: 


It is with pleasure that I extend warm 
greetings to the Japanese American com- 
munity and their guests. I am delighted to 
convey these words through Mr. Mike 
Masacka 


As Americans of Japanese descent, you may 
well be proud of your historic heritage and 
the many contributions made by your coun- 
trymen. 

This year marks the 20th anniversary of 
the formation of an organization that history 
has recorded as one of the most decorated 
units ever to serve the cause of freedom and 
our country. Our Nation has cause to be 
proud of the men who composed the 442d 
Regimental Combat Team. 

At the same time, we must also remember 
that Japanese Americans too served with 
equal honor and distinction in the Pacific. 

With every good wish for successful com- 
memorative services and for continuing prog- 
ress in the important work you are doing. 


After reading the telegram from the 
President, Chairman of the Services Mike 
Masaoka explained that these services 
were dedicated— 


to Americans of Japanese ancestry who, 
though questioned as to their loyalty and 
mistreated in World War II, served with 
honor and gallantry in every branch of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, in every 
major campaign of that farflung war, to 
prove—beyond all doubt—for all time to 
come, that Americanism is a matter of the 
mind and the heart; Americanism is not, 
and never was, a matter of race or ancestry. 
Twenty years ago— 


Masaoka declared— 
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Americans of Japanese ancestry were suspect 
citizens of the land of their own birth, even 
unwanted Americans. And yet, in spite of 
a mass and arbitrary military evacuation un- 
precedented in our history, in which 110,000 
Americans with Japanese faces were herded 
into what were described as war relocation 
camps, thousands of these interned Amer- 
icans demanded of the Army that had re- 
moved them and of the Government that 
had questioned their loyalty the right to 
fight, and if necessary to die, for our country. 

Two decades ago this year, then President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt granted them their 
desire, and later in the same year Selective 
Service was reopened to all qualified Nisei 
without restriction. 

But the heartwarming memory is that of 
the hundreds of Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry volunteering for active combat and 
intelligence duty from out of the war reloca- 
tion camps into which they had been con- 
fined and marching out to join in the battle 
against the German and Japanese enemies 
from behind the watchtowers and barbed 
wire fences, guarded by military police wear- 
ing the same uniform for which they had 
volunteered. 

In Hawaii, though Japanese Americans 
there had not been as badly mistreated as 
those on the continental mainland, they too 
had to suffer humiliation, indignity, and dis- 
crimination. But, when the call for volun- 
teers came from the President, they were so 
enthusiastic that more than 10,000 responded 
in less than a week, thereby forcing the Army 
to revise upwards its plans for inducting Ha- 
waiian Nisei, from about 1,500 to almost 
3,000. 

Because these Japanese Americans served 
50 well in every theater of operations, we 
Americans of Japanese ancestry today are 
the beneficiaries of their heroic actions and 
sacrifices. We live as shining examples of 
democracy in action, as respected and ac- 
cepted Americans, entitled to all of the 
privileges, obligations, and opportunities of 
our way of life. 

We are here met in these commemorative 
services to pay honor and tribute to them, 
the Japanese Americans who by their service 
in World War II, made possible this gathering 
this afternoon. 


GOLD STAR PARENTS INTRODUCED 


Among the Gold Star parents who were 
introduced were Mrs. Nawa Munemori, of 
Los Angeles, whose son, as mentioned 
previously, was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor posthumously— 
for deliberately diving on an unexploded 
hand grenade and smothering its ex- 
Plosion with his own body, allowing him- 
self to be killed that other Americans 
might live to fight another day. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Nagato, also of Los 
Angeles, whose son Private First Class 
Fumitake was one of the first two heroes 
of the 442d to be interred in Arlington. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Nakashima, of Poca- 
tello, Idaho, whose two sons, Private 
Raito and Sergeant Wataru sleep side by 
side in Arlington. 

Mr. H. Nagano, of Blackfoot, Idaho, 
whose son Private Hiroshi is also interred 
here in Arlington; and three Gold Star 
mothers who came by bus from Sea- 
brook, N.J., to participate in the serv- 
ices—Mrs. Riyo Mukai, Mrs. Mune Min- 
akata, and Mrs. Misaye Fujiki. 

Among representatives of the veterans 
organizations present were Togo Naka- 
gawa, former executive secretary of the 
442d Veterans Club of Honolulu, repre- 
senting the Japanese American veterans 
of Hawaii; Jun Yamamoto of the Nisei 
Memorial VFW Post 9938 of Los Angeles; 
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Harry Takagi, former president of the 
Seattle Nisei Veterans Association; 
James Kono of the 442d Association of 
New York; Joe Kadowaki representing 
the Nisei veterans of Cleveland; Frank 
Kelly, representing the National Head- 
quarters of the American Legion; and 
Norman Jones, representing the National 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Headquarters. 

Among the many honored guests were 
two who have special knowledge of the 
Japanese American GI in the Pacific, 
retired Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, 
General MacArthur’s Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence from 1941 to 1951, and for- 
mer Ambassador William J. Sebald, po- 
litical adviser to General MacArthur fol- 
lowing the surrender of Japan and the 
Allied occupation of that land. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 75] 
Abernethy Frelinghuysen Powell 
Ayres Garmatz Rivers, S.C. 
Baker Grabowski lt 
Baring Green, Oreg. St. George 
Barry Gubser St Germain 
Bray Hardy Senner 
Brock Harris Sheppard 
Brown, Ohio Harsha Sibat 
Buckley Hemphill Smith, Calif 
Cahill Hoffman Smith, Va. 
Celler Holifield Springer 
Chelf Jarman Staebler 
Clark Jones, Ala Steed 
Clausen Kilburn Teague, Calif. 
Cohelan Kirwan Thompson, La 
Conte Landrum 8 Thompson, N.J 
Lankford Trimble 
Davis, Tenn. Lipscomb Utt 
Dawson Long, Md Van Pelt. 
Dent Martin, Calif. Vinson 
Diggs Martin, Mass. Wharton 
Dorn Miller, N.Y. Whitten 
Farbstein Nelsen Williams 
t Olson, Minn. Wilis 
Forrester Ostertag nstead 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 352 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TRIBUTES TO JAPANESE AMERICAN 
MILITARY SERVICE IN WORLD 
WAR II 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a pleasure and an honor for me to 
join in paying tribute to Americans of 
Japanese ancestry who served so proudly 


and so well in our Armed Forces in World 
War II. 

Before the 1942 mass evacuation of all 
persons of Japanese ancestry from the 
Pacific Coast, there were few Japanese 
Americans in our State of Nebraska. 
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Most of these resided in the western sec- 
tion of our State and were engaged in 
agriculture. 

It is a source of particular pride, there- 
fore, that I may point to S. Sgt. Ben 
Kuroki, of Hershey, Nebr., who is one of 
the more famous Japanese American 
war heroes of World War II. He volun- 
teered for the Air Force the day after 
Pearl Harbor, and through some quirk 
in administration was accepted, even 
though at that time the Army Air Force 
was supposedly closed to those of Jap- 
anese descent. He was the first Japanese 
American to serve under enemy fire, 
being a tail gunner on Air Force bombers 
in raids in North Africa and subsequently 
in Europe. He flew two full tours in a 
Liberator bomber, including the famous 
bomber raid on the Ploesti oilfields in 
Rumania. After 30 combat missions, 
though eligible for reassignment to non- 
combat duty, he insisted upon and re- 
ceived an assignment in the Pacific, 
where he participated in the B-29 raids 
over the Japanese home islands. Alto- 
gether, he flew 58 combat missions in 
two theaters, earning thereby three Dis- 
tinguished Flying Crosses and the 
coveted Air Medal with five oak leaf 
clusters. Few Americans regardless of 
ancestry had a more distinguished record 
in World War II. Incidentally, four 
Kuroki brothers in all served in World 
War II. 

After his unprecedented flying record, 
he returned to the States, where he un- 
dertook, in his own words, “a mission 
against prejudice at home.” His activi- 
ties during and after the war are chroni- 
cled in a book called the “Boy From Ne- 
braska,” written by Ralph G. Martin, a 
combat correspondent for the Stars and 
Stripes, and with a special foreword by 
famed cartoonist Bill Mauldin. 

Among those who participated in the 
commemorative services on June 2 was 
K. Patrick Okura, the national president 
of the Japanese American Citizens 
League, who is now a resident of Omaha. 
Pat, as we call him, and his wife Lily, are 
outstanding citizens of our community. 
Pat had three brothers who served in 
World War II—a brother, Private First- 
Class Susumu was killed while in action 
with the 442d; another brother, Sergeant 
Jimmie, served in military intelligence in 
the Pacific; and still another brother, 
Technical Sergeant Tsuyoshi served in 
the Medical Corps. 

Pat, who delivered the tribute of his 
organization and laid the organizational 
wreath at the Tomb of the Unknowns, 
is the mental health planning executive 
of the community services division of the 
Nebraska Psychiatric Institute. Before 
his present responsibility, he was the 
chief juvenile probation officer for Doug- 
las County. Prior to that, the late, be- 
loved Father Flanagan at Boys’ Town 
brought him out from Los Angeles after 
the evacuation to serve as psychologist 
and casework supervisor, a post which he 
held for 16 years. Before the evacuation, 
he was with the Los Angeles County De- 
partment of Charities. For 6 years he 
served on the Governor’s Committee for 
Youth in Nebraska, and among other 
elected offices, he served as president of 
the Nebraska Welfare Association. 
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His wife, Lily, is a personality in her 
own right, not only among Japanese 
Americans but also in the general com- 
munity. She is the administrator of the 
Meyer Therapy Center for Children in 
Omaha. She has just been elected and 
installed as the Nebraska State president 
of Altrusa, the international professional 
businesswomen’s society. Recently, she 
was the international vice president of 
the International Secretaries Associa- 
tion. She has just retired from a post 
once held by her husband Pat, that of 
president of the Nebraska Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tri- 
bute paid to Japanese Americans who 
served in World War II by K. Patrick 
Okura, of Omaha, as national president 
of the Japanese American Citizens 
League, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE OF JAPANESE AMERICAN CITIZENS 
LEAGUE 


(By K. Patrick Okura, national president) 


The Japanese American Citizens League is 
highly honored to sponsor this commemora- 
tive “Services in the Grove” here on the hal- 
lowed grounds of the Arlington National 
Cemetery to honor all of America's war dead 
and particularly the Unknown Soldier of 
World War II and more especially all Japa- 
nese Americans who served in our Armed 
Forces in World War II. 

Just 20 short years ago, Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry were eyed with suspicion by our 
fellow Americans. The majority of us were 
confined in war relocation centers following 
the mass evacuation of all persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry from the west coast. 

Today Americans of Japanese ancestry en- 
joy the respect and full acceptance of our fel- 
low men and are fulfilling the obligations 
and responsibilities as full fledged citizens of 
the United States. 

The unswerving devotion of the Nisei to 
their country and their faith in it when our 
country did not have faith in them has con- 
tributed most to the achievement of this 
goal. 

Despite the hate and hysteria and the ex- 
treme hostility directed to all individuals of 
Japanese ancestry, especially on the west 
coast, thousands of Americans of Japanese 
ancestry wrote to the President of the United 
States and the War Department, demanding 
the right to serve our country against our 
enemies. 

The JACL joined with other organizations 
in urging the President and the War Depart- 
ment, to authorize such service. Our leaders 
had the wisdom and foresight to recognize 
that our loyalty to the United States would 
continue to be raised unless our loyalty was 
demonstrated beyond all doubt and question 
on the battlefields against the enemies of our 
Nation even though the enemy might be of 
our own ancestry. 

The decision of the War Department in 
January of 1943, to accept qualified Japanese 
Americans on a volunteer basis was followed 
by the organization of a special unit of the 
Army in which they could share in the fight 
against the enemy. 

The inherent right of every faithful citizen, 
regardless of ancestry, to bear arms was fol- 
lowed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
statement which I quote, “No loyal citizen of 
the United States should be denied the demo- 
cratic right to exercise the responsibilities of 
his citizenship, regardless of ancestry. The 
principle on which this country was founded 
and by which it has always been governed 
is that Americanism is a matter of the mind 
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and the heart; Americanism is not, and never 
was, a matter of race or ancestry.” 

The war record of the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team, the 100th Infantry Battalion, 
Military Intelligence Service, and those who 
served in the Pacific theater is a matter of 
record of which we are justly and extremely 
proud. It is a known fact that those who 
served, not only fought and won over the 
enemy, but also fought prejudice and bigotry, 
and won. 

It can be truly said that our Nisei war dead 
did not die in vain. The splendid respect 
and full acceptance of Americans of Japanese 
ancestry today can be credited without doubt 
to the unparalleled record of loyalty and 
gallantry of our Nisei war heroes. To those 
heroes who made the supreme sacrifice, and 
to the thousands of Americans of Japanese 
ancestry who served so heroically in World 
War II, we owe our humble thanks and grat- 
itude. The Japanese American Citizens 
League takes this occasion to pay our tribute 
and hi by conducting this “Services in 
the Grove” here at Arlington National Ceme- 


We ask God’s help in keeping alive the 
hope and belief that there was purpose and 
meaning in the cause for which our Japa- 
nese American soldiers died in World War II. 
If we truly believe this, then their sacrifices 
were not in vain. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who was most impressed by the com- 
memorative services sponsored by the 
Japanese American Citizens League at 
Arlington National Cemetery on June 2, 
1963, paying honor to Japanese Ameri- 
cans who served in World War II, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to join in 
these tributes today. 

As another native Californian, I grew 
up with and went to school with many 
Americans of Japanese ancestry. To- 
day, I count among my friends and sup- 
porters many Nisei, including Municipal 
Court Judge Wayne Kanemoto, a deco- 
rated Japanese American veteran of 
World War II. 

In Alameda and Santa Clara Coun- 
ties, which I have the honor to represent 
here in the House of Representatives, 
there are many outstanding Nisei in 
almost every field of human endeavor. 
For almost the past century, they and 
their parents have contributed much to 
their respective communities, particu- 
larly in agriculture and horticulture in 
the prewar days. 

When, for reasons which now seem 
completely unreasonable and unjustified, 
these Japanese Americans were evacu- 
ated from their homes and associations 
on the west coast in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1942, it was fortunate not only 
for the evacuee Japanese Americans 
but also for our country that there was 
a Director in charge of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority who had the understand- 
ing, compassion, and humanity of Dillon 
S. Myer. 

As Mike Masaoka, who, as the chair- 
man of the commemorative services and 
was the national secretary and field exec- 
utive of the Japanese American Citizens 
League during the evacuation and early 
relocation days prior to his volunteering 
for service with the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team, perhaps knows better 
than any other Japanese American what 
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the administration of that wartime 
agency meant to the evacuee population, 
declared in introducing Mr. Myer at the 
Sunday services: 


Had it not been for the democratic, hu- 
mane, and courageous direction of the War 
Relocation Authority, I doubt very much 
that many Japanese American evacuees 
would have thought enough about America 
to volunteer for combat duty with the U.S. 
Army after their experiences with the mili- 
tary. 


Mr. Myer was also among the very 
few high in Government in those days 
who from the very beginning insisted 
upon giving the evacuee Nisei the oppor- 
tunity to serve in our country’s Armed 
Forces. He early realized that only a 
dramatic record of heroism in battle 
could turn the tide against the racists 
and the bigots who had advocated suc- 
cessfully the evacuation and then urged 
their permanent exclusion from the Pa- 
cific coast. He had faith and confidence 
in the inherent Americanism of the Jap- 
anese American, Today, his faith and 
confidence stand vindicated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the trib- 
ute to Japanese Americans who served 
in World War II, by Dillon S. Myer, war- 
time Director of the War Relocation Au- 
thority, be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 


TRIBUTE TO THE Niser In Wonko War II 
MILITARY SERVICE 


(By Dillon S. Myer, Arlington National 
Cemetery, June 2, 1963) 


I am proud to have the opportunity to 
pay tribute to the Nisei, who were in the 
military service in World War II, on this 
20th anniversary of their participation in 
the war. 

As most of you know, I felt very deeply 
about their need and right to participate. 
First of all they deserved the same oppor- 
tunity as other Americans to serve their 
country in the military forces. Secondly, 
in their situation they had a real need to 
prove to the rest of the United States and 
to the world that “Americanism is a matter 
of the mind and heart * * and not a 
matter of race or ancestry.” 

There were in this country many unscru- 
pulous or misguided self-styled patriots who 
would accept no other proof of loyalty and 
Americanism; other than the kind of bril- 
liant and heroic service that was displayed 
by the members of the 100th Battalion, the 
442d Combat Team, the language school 
graduates in the Pacific, and others. I 
speak as one who had the opportunity to 
learn of the breadth and depth of the fear, 
hatred, distrust, and economic interest that 
existed in many areas among thoughtless, 
ignorant, and misled people who were con- 
tinually stirred by a few unscrupulous so- 
called patriotic groups and individuals. 

The military service and the records of 
Nisei heroism, which could be dramatically 
publicized, was essential to disprove the 
results of 40 years of the “yellow peril” 
campaign waged by the Sons of the Golden 
West, the California Legion, and related 
groups. 

The relocation of the 110,000 evacuees 
from the west coast might have been ac- 
complished after a fashion without the 
help of the Nisei in uniform but there is a 
real doubt about it. In any case the mili- 
tary exploits made the relocation job pos- 
sible in some areas and made it much easier 
everywhere. The help of Lieutenant Grand- 
staff and other officers, who had been asso- 
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ciated with the 442d Combat Team, were 
loaned by the War Department, to go to 
Placerville, Fresno, and many other places 
up and down the big valley of California and 
the west coast, to tell them of the exploits 
and heroism of the Nisei in uniform, created 
an atmosphere of friendship and good will 
on the part of many good people toward 
evacuee returnees. This could not have 
been possible otherwise. 

The most of you remember how the Hood 
River American Legion Post was responsible 
for the removal of the name of Sgt. Frank 
Hachiya from an honor roll plaque because 
he was of Japanese ancestry even though he 
received the Distinguished Service Cross post- 
humously. At a meeting in the spring of 
1945 which I attended, this same group came 
with 15 or 20 legionnaires who were fathers 
of boys in the military service. Some of these 
had lost sons in the Pacific. The leader of 
this group after introducing them asked for 
a vote on whether they wanted the Japanese 
to return to Hood River. When they were 
reminded that there were many Issei fathers 
and mothers in relocation centers who had 
received the same kind of War Department 
messages as some of them had received, an- 
nouncing the loss of a son in the service, 
and that these parents had made even greater 
sacrifices because of having been evacuated, 
there was no vote, 

These sacrifices of the Issei fathers and 
mothers and the excellent record of the Nisei 
in the service in both the Pacific and Euro- 
pean theaters made it possible to lick the 
campaign of the racists and to disprove the 
propaganda of the “yellow peril” campaign. 
Thanks to those valiant soldiers being hon- 
ored here today, discrimination has been 
largely eliminated by the revision of the im- 
migration statutes and by action of the 
courts and State legislative bodies. 

It took the kind of heroism and dramatic 
action displayed by the Nisei in uniform to 
awaken the American conscience and to stir 
people of good will everywhere into taking 
the necessary action to erase the results of 
the racists’ campaigns. 

Not only the Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry but everyone in the United States owes 
to the Nisei in uniform in World War II a 
great debt of gratitude. 

I personally wish to express my gratitude 
to all of them for the sacrifices and the 
wonderful demonstration of real patriotism 
and heroism which they have exhibited and 
which has been so helpful to so many. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I am par- 
ticularly proud to join in paying tribute 
to Japanese Americans who served with 
such honor and valor in World War II. 

It may come as a surprise to most but 
my understanding is that probably more 
Americans of Japanese ancestry volun- 
teered for military duty, for both the 
442d Regimental Combat Team and mili- 
tary intelligence in the Pacific, from the 
so-called Minidoka Relocation Center at 
Hunt, Idaho, than from any of the nine 
other relocation camps where the 
evacuee Japanese Americans had been 
sent and confined in 1942. Most of these 
evacuees originally resided in western 
Washington and Oregon. 

Moreover, on a per capita basis, my 
understanding is that more Japanese 
Americans who were not restricted to 
relocation camps volunteered for active 
combat duty in World War II from Idaho 
than from any other State, except pos- 
sibly for the then territory of Hawaii. 
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Indeed, of the 21 Japanese American 
war heroes interred here at Arlington 
National Cemetery, 4 are from Idaho— 
Private Raito and Sgt. Wataru Naka- 
shima, Pfe. Kiyoshi Murakami, and Pvt. 
Hiroshi Nagano. 

In Emmett, a farming community in 
my district, they still talk about the 
quasi-public funeral services held for 
the Hosoda brothers who were killed in 
action with the 442d in Europe. The 
city government, the schools, the banks, 
and the shops and stores all closed up 
and the entire citizenry gathered to- 
gether to honor these two Japanese 
Americans who had volunteered for com- 
bat even though they were eligible for 
deferment because of their valuable 
work. The two brothers did not come 
back, but the community is the richer 
because of their sacrifices. 

As a matter of fact, perhaps the great- 
est single reason that the voters of my 
State last November went to the polls 
and overwhelmingly repealed a constitu- 
tional prohibition against naturalized 
Mongolians “not born in this country,” 
and especially the Japanese parents of 
our World War II servicemen, voting, 
serving on juries, or holding public of- 
fices, is the outstanding record compiled 
by the sons of these then ineligible Jap- 
anese on overseas battlefields. 

Incidentally, Ted Kazuo Yamashita, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Masao Yamashita, 
of Caldwell, Idaho, has just graduated 
in the upper third of his class at the 
US, Military Academy at West Point. 
Now a second lieutenant, he was nomi- 
nated for West Point by Senator Frank 
Crunch, of my State, and is the first 
Japanese American in Idaho to be ap- 
pointed to the Military Academy. Ted 
has decided to be an infantryman, so he 
will soon be assigned to Fort Benning, 
Ga., where we expect that he will con- 
tinue the outstanding tradition of the 
Japanese American combat infantry- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, it was most appropriate, 
to my way of thinking, that retired four- 
star Gen. Jacob L. Devers, now chairman 
of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, should have delivered the 
principal tribute to Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry who served in World War 
II. As one of our top field commanders 
in the European theater, he was inti- 
mately connected with the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team, and before that 
with the 100th Infantry Battalion, the 
first Japanese American unit to engage 
the enemy in combat that was later in- 
tegrated into the 442d as its ist Bat- 
talion. 

A graduate of the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point in 1909, he served in 
France and Germany with the Field Ar- 
tillery in World War I. Most of the 
period between the wars, he served at 
West Point, first as an instructor in 
mathematics and later as the graduate 
manager of athletics. In 1939, he be- 
came Chief of Staff of the Panama Canal 
Department and 2 years later he was pro- 
moted to Chief of the Armed Forces. In 
May 1943, he became commanding gen- 
eral of the U.S. forces in the European 
theater of operations. It was later as 
Deputy Supreme Allied Commander in 
the Mediterranean theater of opera- 
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tions that the 100th and later the 442d 

came under his command. Both had 

their baptism of fire under General Dev- 
ers, the 100th at Salerno in September 

1943 and the 442d at Suvereto in June 

1944, both in Italy as a part of the 34th 

Infantry Division, 5th Army. 

When the 442d joined the 36th Infan- 
try Division, 7th Army, in the eastern 
drive through France toward the German 
homeland in the fall of 1944, General 
Devers was the commanding general of 
the 6th Army Group, of which the 7th 
was a part. It was during this autumn 
push that the 442d won its greatest 
fame in its rescue of the Lost Texas Bat- 
talion, in the Vosges Mountains of 
northeastern France. 

In 1948, when he was Chief of the 
Army Field Forces, he officiated at the 
ceremonial rites for Pfc. Saburo Tana- 
machi and Pfc. Fumitake Nagato, when 
they were interred at Arlington as the 
first Japanese Americans to be laid to 
rest here in this hallowed ground of this 
great national cemetery. This partic- 
ular ceremony took place 15 years ago 
almost to the day, June 4, 1948, that he 
paid another tribute to Japanese Amer- 
icans who served under his command in 
World War II. 

In 1949, after some 40 years of service, 
General Devers retired as the Chief of 
the Army Field Forces, much decorated 
by our own and foreign governments for 
his outstanding military career. 

As chairman of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, it is his re- 
sponsibility to oversee American war 
monuments and cemeteries overseas, a 
most appropriate honor for a combat 
general. 

At this point, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
Gen. Jacob L. Devers’ tribute to Jap- 
anese American troops who served in 
World War II, particularly the 442d. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Text OF ADDRESS BY GEN. JacoB L. DEVERS, 
U.S. ARMY, RETIRED, ARLINGTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY, JUNE 2, 1963 
Members of the Japanese American Citi- 

zens League and friends, I hope Mr Dillon 

S. Myer and those speakers who follow will 

forgive me if I trespass just a mite on their 

territory in this tribute. 

I also welcome the opportunity to pay my 
respects to, and to express my admiration for 
two distinguished representatives of our 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry: Sen- 
ator DANIEL K. INourx, who was wounded in 
Italy and brought home a Distinguished 
Service Cross, and Congressman SPARK M. 
MATSUNAGA, a Purple Heart veteran of Euro- 
pean combat and of the Pacific Military In- 
telligence Service. 

What shall we, who are gathered here 
today, tell those who sleep in this beautiful 
and hallowed cemetery and in other resting 
places around the world? 

Twenty years ago many of these men and 
most of us here—Americans all—were fac- 
ing the hazards of the battlefields of World 
War II, while our Japanese American popu- 
lation was facing the doubt of their accept- 
ance by their fellow Americans as full- 
fledged, loyal, citizens. 

At that time, a panicky hysteria had 
brought about the inhuman treatment of 
110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry—more 
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than two-thirds of whom were American- 
born citizens—by uprooting them from their 
west coast homes and forcing them into 
relocation camps in desolate areas of the 
interior. 

This somber picture has been eclipsed by 
the brilliant record of the courage, stamina, 
esprit de corps and devotion to our country 
exhibited in all theaters of the war by Amer- 
ican soldiers of Japanese ancestry. 

When the War Department, moved by the 
pleas of thousands of Japanese Americans, 
anxious to serve their country in this time 
of trouble, lifted restrictions against their 
entering military service, they volunteered by 
the thousands, anxious to prove on the test- 
ing ground of battle their devotion, their 
loyalty and their eagerness to discharge the 
responsibilities of their rightful citizenship 
even unto death. 

So, 33,300 American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry, more than half of whom came from 
the continental United States, saw service in 
World War II. They called themselves Nisei; 
their accomplishments have made this name 
an honored addition to the American vo- 
cabulary. 

During the course of the war the only or- 
ganized combat units composed entirely of 
Japanese Americans were the 100th Infantry 
Battalion, and the 442d Regimental Combat 
Team into which the 100th Battalion was 
later integrated. 

Entering combat in Italy on September 29, 
1943, as a unit of the 34th Infantry Divi- 
sion of the 5th Army, the 100th Battalion 
took part in the bitter battles at the Vol- 
turno River, on the upper Rapido River, at 
Cassino and in the breakout from the Anzio 
beachhead. Its many casualties brought to 
the battalion the proud nickname of the 
Purple Heart Battalion. 

Arriving also in Italy on June 2, 1944, the 
442d Regimental Combat Team entered com- 
bat north of Rome on June 26 as a compo- 
nent of the 34th Infantry Division. It par- 
ticipated in the pursuit to, and the heavily 
contested crossing of, the Arno River, in- 
cluding the capture of Leghorn. On Septem- 
ber 2 this combat team was sent to southern 
France where it entered combat on October 
15 as a unit of the 36th Division, 7th Army, 
engaging in the assault on Bruyeres which 
was entered after 3 days of bitter fighting. 
The 7th U.S. Army report on these operations 
states: “Bruyeres will long be remembered, 
for it was the most viciously fought-for town 
we had encountered in our long march 
against the Germans. The enemy defended 
it house by house, giving up a yard only 
when it became so untenable they could no 
longer hope to hold it.” 

Perhaps the unit’s most well-known ex- 
ploit was the relief of the “lost” ist Bat- 
talion, 141st Infantry, of the 36th Division 
which had been cut off by the enemy in the 
Vosges Mountains. In 3 days of savage 
fighting, with close combat use of the grenade 
and bayonet, the Nisei broke through the 
enemy cordon. In gratitude, the men of the 
36th Division launched a drive to have all 
members of 442d declared “honorary Tex- 
ans.” I personally ordered this unit to the 
Riviera for rest, recuperation, and to refit, 
for during the period from October 15 to No- 
vember 7 this Nisei unit sustained 814 battle 
casualties. 

Returning to Italy early in 1945 the 442d 
participated in the final campaign of the war 
as a component of the 92d Infantry Division. 
Five days of bloody combat in the Massa- 
Carrara area smashed this western anchor of 
the formidable Gothic line which had with- 
stood the Allied assaults for 5 long months. 
The drive continued on to La Spezia, Genoa, 
and across the Po Valley. 

During its 11 months of combat the 442d 
suffered 9,480 casualties, including 600 killed 
in action. This was more than 3 times its 
original infantry strength. Nearly 9,500 Pur- 
ple Hearts were awarded to its members, 
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including oak leaf clusters, some men earn- 
ing 3 of these. 

Included in the more than 18,000 individ- 
ual decorations awarded were 1 Medal of 
Honor, 52 Distinguished Service Crosses, and 
600 Silver Stars. On numerous occasions it 
has been officially stated that the regiment 
was “the most decorated unit in American 
military history for its size and length of 
service.” It had more than justified its 
motto “Go for Broke.” 

I think back with pride upon the privilege 
of having these magnificent troops serve 
under my command. 

Although no combat units of Japanese 
Americans were organized to fight in the 
Pacific theaters, nearly as many Nisei served 
there, in the military intelligence service, as 
served in the European theater. Their con- 
tributions to victory were no less dramatic 
or important. Attached to American and 
Allied units, they served as interrogators, in- 
terpreters, translators, radio announcers, 
propaganda writers, and cave flushers. It has 
been well said that “never before in history 
did an army know so much concerning its 
enemy, prior to actual engagement, as did 
the American Army during most of the 
Pacific campaigns.” 

Guadalcanal, New Guinea, Burma, Attu, 
Munda, Tarawa, Peleliu, Saipan, Guam, Iwo 
Jima, the Philippines, Okinawa, all were 
scenes of stubborn, bloody, all-out fighting, 
but this was made easier by the fruitful 
efforts of Nisei combat intelligence personnel, 
for they were there. In their eagerness to do 
their job well, the Nisei often worked so close 
to the front lines that, to the danger of 
being killed, or worse still, being captured, 
by the Japanese, they added the risk of being 
shot, through mistaken identity, by friendly 
troops. 

Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell of Burma fame, 
noted for pithy and often pungent state- 
ments, summed it all up: “The Nisei bought 
an awful big hunk of America with their 
blood. We cannot allow a single injury to be 
done them without defeating the purposes 
for which they fought.” 

Our Japanese American war heroes proved 
their devotion to the United States of Amer- 
ica and its principles of freedom and democ- 
racy. Together with their fellow Nisei in the 
ranks of civilian America whose steadfast 
demonstration of patriotism and dedicated 
discharge of their responsibilities as citizens, 
they paved the way for those of similar an- 
cestry to enjoy to the full the privileges, op- 
portunities and dignity of the American way 
of life. Theirs is an experience—a vital 
lesson here which should be used in solving 
some of our immediate problems. 

It is most fitting that this commemoration 
of the 20th anniversary of the rescinding of 
the restrictions on military service by Amer- 
ican citizens of Japanese ancestry is being 
held today in close proximity to the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier of World War II, 
who could, himself, have well been a Nisei. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from California, the Honorable EDWARD 
R. ROYBAL. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
reared in the Boyle Heights area of the 
city of Los Angeles and had as my child- 
hood playmates, many youngsters of 
Japanese ancestry. We grew to adult- 
hood together and I remember seeing 
them in their valley of tears, forced to 
leave their community, abandon their 
homes, and sell their possessions for 
whatever they could get, before being 
herded to what we call a relocation camp. 

Later, the whole Nation became aware 
of the fact that these same evacuees 
volunteered to fight for their country, 
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the United States of America, and the 
subsequent outstanding record estab- 
lished by the now famous 442d Japanese 
American combat team. 

Recently I was impressed with the 
many speeches given in tribute to Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry who served 
in World War II at the commemorative 
services held here in Washington. I must 
confess that some of the information 
provided by my friend, Judge John F. 
Aiso, concerning the use of Japanese 
American soldiers in military intelli- 
gence came as a surprise. 

Like most Americans, I am rather 
familiar with the “go for broke” exploits 
of the 442d Japanese American combat 
team. But, I knew very little about the 
extensive use of Japanese American 
linguists in the Pacific war against the 
Japanese enemy. 

In this connection, it may be appro- 
priate that Maj. Gen. Charles A. Wil- 
loughby, in his book entitled “MacArthur 
1941-1951,” had this to say regarding 
the significance of this service: 


Several FBI-trained operatives of Japa- 
nese ancestry, Nisei, had been imported from 
Hawaii in the prewar months to keep the 
Japanese population in the Philippines un- 
der discreet surveillance. Those men later 
rendered most important services on Bataan 
in the interrogation of prisoners of war, in 
the translation of captured documents, and 
as counterintelligence agents. Their use 
called attention to the linguistic potentiali- 
ties of the American Nisei; this was the 
modest beginning of the Allied Translator 
and Interpreter Service. 

Fundamental to intelligence, however, was 
the enormously difficult problem of dealing 
with the complicated Japanese language. 
Few Americans could speak it, much less 
read its forbidding alphabet and script. Early 
in the war, according to the MacArthur rec- 
ords, “the Japanese had found * * * they 
could label their minefields, carry personal 
diaries, use their spoken language freely, and 
even handle military documents with little 
regard for security.” 

But MacArthur, unlike the panicky Cali- 
fornian authorities who insisted on herding 
second-generation Japanese Americans (the 
Nisei) into concentration camps, had com- 
plete confidence in the Nisei. His G-2 em- 
ployed hundreds of second-generation Japa- 
nese from Hawaii and California in linguist 
detachments, to be sent into the field with 
combat forces. ATIS intelligence teams ac- 
companied the troops in all initial landing 
operations. Captured maps and orders pro- 
cessed by ATIS revealed enemy strength and 
dispositions and plans of attack. Diaries 
contained excellent clues to the psychology 
and the state of morale of the Japanese 
troops. Other documents indicated the en- 
emy’s problems of food and supply, his order 
of battle, the effect of our air attacks, his 
relations with natives, the relative effective- 
ness of Allied and Japanese weapons. Spot 
interrogations of prisoners taken in battle 
were at times of such importance that they 
caused a shift in Allied plans of attack.” 


As General MacArthur’s Chief of Staff 
for Intelligence from the attack on the 
Philippines through to the Korean War, 
General Willoughby probably knows 
more about the tremendous contributions 
which they made to victory than any 
other single person. He reports in an 
official memorandum: 

We used them even on Bataan. They 
collected information on the battlefield, they 
shared death in battle, and when one of them 
was captured his fate was a terrible one. In 
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all, they handled between 2 and 3 million 
documents. The information received 
through their skills proved invaluable to 
our battle forces. 


Col. Sidney F. Mashbir, who com- 
manded ATIS, has this summation to 
make of the Japanese American contri- 
bution to victory in the Pacific: 

Had it not been for the loyalty, fidelity, 
patriotism, and ability of these American 
Nisei, that part of the war in the Pacific 
which was dependent upon intelligence 
gleaned from captured documents and pris- 
oners of war would have been a far more 
hazardous, long-drawn-out affair. 

At a highly conservative estimate, thou- 
sands of American lives were preserved and 
millions of dollars in material were saved as 
a result of their contribution to the war 
effort. 


Speaking in tribute to these Japanese 
Americans who served in the Pacific at 
the commemorative services was Judge 
Aiso, of the superior court of Los Angeles. 
One of our most distinguished jurists, 
he was the first Japanese American on 
the continental mainland to be appointed 
to the bench, being named to the munic- 
ipal court by the then Governor of Cali- 
fornia, now the Chief Justice of the 
United States, Earl Warren. He was 
later promoted to the superior court by 
then Gov. Goodwin Knight. 

He was drafted into the Army as a 
private and was relieved from active duty 
as a lieutenant colonel. He is now a 
colonel in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps of the U.S. Army Reserve, with 
a mobilization designation as chairman 
of the International Law Division of 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps. 

During the war he was the head in- 
structor of the Military Intelligence 
Service Language School at the Presidio 
in San Francisco; thereafter, following 
the mass evacuation of 1942, he was the 
director of academic training of the 
Japanese language schools at Camp Sav- 
age and at Fort Snelling, both in Minne- 
sota. As an intelligence officer in occu- 
pied Japan, he was the assistant section 
chief of the civil intelligence section of 
General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers, and the 
executive assistant to Major General 
Willoughby, Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence for General MacArthur. 

I ask unanimous consent that the trib- 
ute of Judge Aiso be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

TRIBUTE TO NISEI IN G-2 
(By Judge John F. Aiso, Arlington National 
Cemetery, June 2, 1963) 

Loyalty and obligation to serve ones’ coun- 
try in time of war and its proper place in 
the scale of human values, opinions of the 
learned Justices of the U.S. Supreme Court 
remind us, are not simple concepts or no- 
tions. Moral courage with its sophistication 
too has its place in times of national crises 
as President Kennedy so ably depicts in his 
“Profiles of Courage.” Fortunately for me, 
my assigned mission today is limited to pay- 
ing tribute to the Nisei of G-2, permitting 
me to leave the depiction of the total pic- 
ture of loyalty and courage in time of war 
to those to whom providence has granted op- 
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portunities of the broader perspective and the 
genius of greater artistry. 

These homespun words are meant for all 
Nisel who participated in military intelli- 
gence activities during World War II. Nisei 
in G-2 includes the living as well as the 
honored dead. It includes those who served 
as War Department civilians as well as those 
in uniform. Deemed too valuable for non- 
commissioned officer grade, but prohibited by 
War Department edict from being commis- 
sioned only because of racial ancestry until 
V-J Day was within concrete grasp, civilian 
status was for convenience of Government. 
And Nisei WAC’s, too, were in G-2. 

Nisei participation in G-2 service com- 
menced as early as April 1941. It continues 
in some form to this date although many 
military intelligence activities have been 
transferred to the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Linguistic combat intelligence work be- 
gan on Pearl Harbor Day and at Bataan and 
Corregidor. The Nisei member of the beach 
patrol which captured the first Japanese pris- 
oner of war—the sublieutenant that spied on 
Pearl Harbor from his one-man submarine— 
participated in his interrogation on the even- 
ing of December 7, 1941. And Sgt. Arthur S. 
Komori, of Hawaii, served as combat linguist 
for General Wainwright until evacuated to 
Australia on General MacArthur’s personal 
order. 

As fast as graduates could be poured out of 
the Military Intelligence Service Language 
School, their activities extended into every 
major theater of operations, viz.: North 
American, Asiatic-Pacific, CBI, and ETO. 
Some stormed the beaches with the second- 
and third-wave leathernecks and doughboys 
as they island-hopped across the Pacific from 
Kwajalein and Tarawa to Okinawa. Al- 
though not as large in total numbers or per- 
centage as their compatriots of the 442d Com- 
bat Team, a representative cross-section of 
MIS (Military Intelligence Service) boys 
were killed in action, starting with Sgt. 
Frank Hachiya of Hood River, Oreg., on 
Leyte and terminating with the 12 from 
Hawaii on the day before V Day in Oki- 
nawa. One language team attached to GHQ 
SHAEF intercepted and monitored the com- 
munications to and from the High Imperial 
Headquarters in Tokyo and General Oshima 
stationed in Berlin. Others worked out of 
ATIS, Arlington Hall, the Army Map Service, 
the OWI, and the Military Intelligence Sery- 
ice Language and its satellite on the Univer- 
sity of Michigan campus. A vast cross-sec- 
tion took part in transplanting the concepts 
of democracy and nurturing its growth in 
occupied Japan. 

But whatever their specific mission and 
wherever they were, their common motiva- 
tion was a burning desire to prove that a 
Nisei’s belief in and devotion to the ideas 
of freedom and American institutions were 
stronger than the fortuitous ties of racial 
affinity. His self-assigned overall mission 
was to prove for all time to come that judg- 
ing one’s loyalty even in time of war on the 
basis of racial affinity and sympathetic affilia- 
tion alone was and is wrong, notwithstand- 
ing the imprimatur of the Hirabayashi and 
Korematsu decisions to the contrary. And 
what better proof could he offer than to 
actively wage war directly against Japan. 

This determination to fight against kith 
and kin called forth the high qualities of 
intellectual honesty and moral courage for 
those best qualified for G-2 service were those 
whose sentimental heartstrings for rela- 
tives and close friends tugged the strongest. 

The vast majority of Nisei in G-2, however, 
had known only their birthplace America. 
They had never seen Japan. Only 3 percent 
of those in the Army in 1941 were found to 
possess a qualified command of the Japanese 
language. 

But fortunately there was a nucleus of 
Nisei who had in the face of many adversities 
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steeped themselves in the language, history, 
and culture of both nations. He was the 
older Nisei who had accepted the challenge 
of assimilation and Americanization seriously 
and yet found that assimilation does not 
mean the abject surrender of pride of racial 
ancestry. To him the adventure of being a 
Nisei in 20th-century America was a role 
and a sacred trust bestowed upon him by 
decision of his Creator. With over 20 years 
of close infighting against prejudice and 
discrimination heaped upon him by chau- 
vinistic elements in both the United States 
and Japan, he was by 1941 already a men- 
tally and morally battle-conditioned veteran. 

Even the intellectual skills and judgments 
that he proffered to the arsenal of democracy 
had been wrought in tears and with heart- 
aches, He had been taunted by some mis- 
guided American public school authorities 
that to study the Japanese language was 
ipso facto, un-American and disloyal. He 
had found schools in Japan slammed shut 
against him by petty bureaucrats yelling 
that Japanese government schools were for 
loyal subjects of the Emperor only and not 
for foreign-born sons of emigrants, 

But this American of Japanese ancestry 
had learned his lessons well. His American 
education had endowed him with the faculty 
of thinking rationally. He had become im- 
bued with the tradition born of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the War of 1812, the Civil 
War, and World War I that Americans don’t 
hesitate to bear arms against blood relatives 
when freedom and moral principles are at 
stake. He had “talked to Lincoln” as often 
as he prayed to his God, because the rail- 
splitter knew what it was like to be born 
and raised in a rural shack as so many of the 
older Nisei were. It was Lincoln who as- 
sured him that he had a future in America, 
because our Nation was dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 
And while not exactly a de Tocqville or a 
Bryce, he had delved deeper than the av- 
erage Japanese in Japan for the true mean- 
ing of “Bushido.” From Dr. Nitobe’s writ- 
ings and from heart-to-heart talks with the 
truly great characters in civilian and mili- 
tary circles in Japan, he had learned that 
to a true “bushi” (Japanese knight), blood 
and sentimental ties were of secondary con- 
sideration only when issues of “giri” (duty), 
“melyo” (honor), and “on” (gratitude) were 
laid on the line. 

The quiet dedication, therefore, of the 
Nisei in G-2 to help crush a militaristically 
conditioned, controlled, and oriented Japan 
was consistent and consonant with the lofty 
traditions of both American and Japanese 
patriots in their finest moments. 
will prove as time goes on that their’s was 
a contribution which will transcend narrow 
national demarcations. 

More specifically the Armed Forces Lan- 
guage School, now located at the Presidio 
of Monterey in California, is their tangible 
contribution to our national defense. But 
the reverberations of their intangible con- 
tributions will reach even further. In teach- 
ing his Caucasian comrades in arms the 
mastery of the Japanese language, he tore 
asunder the mythical veil of the inscrutable 
oriental mind; he demonstrated that east 
is not east and west is not west when it 
comes to the longings and aspiration of man- 
kind, In waging a cold war which seeks the 
capture of men’s hearts and minds, knowl- 
edge and command of the enemy's language 
are just as vital as nuclear weapons. And like 
the atom, language can be employed not only 
in waging wars, but also in our quest for 
world peace. 

Written words are but signs and symbols 
of thoughts and the spoken tongue is the 
medium of exchange in the free commerce 
of ideas and emotions. Translation and in- 
terpretation are arts. They are effective 
only when there is spontaneous selection 
and correlation between adherence to dic- 
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tionary equivalents and the employment of 
an idiom evoking the precise counterpart idea 
or emotional reaction. Thus thorough knowl- 
edge of the foreigner’s psychological make- 
up, his racial characteristics, and historical 
background and traditions are not only essen- 
tial but indispensable. So too is a recondite 
appreciation of his individual and collective 
hopes and fears. 

When mastery of foreign language com- 
mand as thus defined becomes a common- 
place in every American home, then and 
then only will the mask of inscrutability be 
removed from the faces of our potential 
enemies. Then and then only will interna- 
tional mistrusts be dissolved and interna- 
tional understanding truly achieved. 

For showing us the feasibility and sig- 
nificance of this high adventure we say 
today, Thank you, Nisel in G-2.“ 

With your foreign language command, you 
helped crush a militarist Japan, nurture the 
dignity of the individual in a democratic 
peace-loving Japan, and make American- 
Japanese amity a more genuine reality. 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, as most 
Members are aware, there are more 
Americans of Japanese ancestry in the 
city of Los Angeles than in any other 
American city except Honolulu. About a 
third of all Nisei in the U.S. mainland re- 
side in Los Angeles County. It is easy to 
understand, therefore, why we take such 
pride in our Japanese Americans who 
served so valiantly in both Europe and in 
the Pacific. We are particularly proud 
that Mrs. Nawa Munemori, of Los An- 
geles, whose son, Pvt. Sadao S. Mune- 
mori, won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor posthumously while with the 442d, 
was able to attend these services and that 
she was designated to lay a wreath at the 
monument to the Battleship Maine, in 
Arlington National Cemetery, on behalf 
of all Japanese Gold Star mothers. 

At least 4 of the 21 Japanese American 
war heroes who lie in honored glory here 
in Arlington were born in California. 
They are Pvt. Ben Frank Masaoka, Pfc. 
Roy T. Morihiro, Pfc. Fumitake Nagato, 
and Pfe. Lloyd Mitsuru Onoye. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. VAN DEERLIN]. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, June 2, I was privileged to at- 
tend memorial services at Arlington 
Cemetery for our fellow citizens of Japa- 
nese ancestry who have died in defense 
of their native America. 

I was impressed especially on this occa- 
sion by the eloquence of the first Nisei 
elected to Congress—the Honorable 
Danie. K. Inouye, now representing 
Hawaii in the U.S. Senate. Mr. INOUYE 
lost his right arm in action as a member 
of our celebrated 442d Regimental Com- 
bat Team, the all-Nisei fighting unit 
whose men consummated with their 
blood the ideals of which Senator INOUYE 
spoke so movingly at Arlington. 

Mr. Inovye volunteered for the 442d 
when a youngster of 19, as a private. 
He received a combat commission in 
Italy in 1944, eventually being discharged 
as a captain, His great moment came 
in the closing stage of the war in the 
Mediterranean, on April 21, 1945, during 
the final Allied drive. Inouye was lead- 
ing an attack by Company E against the 
3d Battalion of the crack 361st Panzer 
Grenadier Regiment, dug in to defend 
Mount Mebbione, on the formidable 
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Gothic line. This was the main part 
of the Germans’ final resistance before 
Genoa and the Po Valley. 

The young lieutenant first led his pla- 
toon in a rapid encirclement that re- 
sulted in destruction of a German mortar 
observation post and brought his men 
to within 40 yards of the main hostile 
force. The enemy, dug into bunkers 
and rock crevices, fought back fanati- 
cally, halting the advance with crossfire 
from three machineguns which swept 
the area clear of cover and concealment. 
Then InovyE crawled up the slope to 
within 5 yards of the enemy and tossed 
two hand grenades into the machine gun 
nest. Before the enemy recovered, he 
stood up and raked the second gun with 
the fire from his tommygun, killing the 
crew. He was hit once, but he continued 
to fire at the other emplacements until 
his arm was shattered by a grenade. In 
spite of his pain and his wound, he re- 
fused evacuation and directed the final 
assault which carried the ridge. In the 
attack, 25 Germans were killed and 8 
others captured. For this action, INOUYE 
received the Distinguished Service Cross. 
He also earned the Bronze Star Medal, 
the Purple Heart with two oak leaf 
clusters, five battle stars, the Combat 
Infantryman’s Badge, and the Presi- 
dential Distinguished Unit Citation with 
four clusters, among his awards, for his 
actions with the 442d Combat Team. 

Like many another young veteran, 
Dan Inovye got his advanced schooling 
after the war. A BAin government and 
economics at the University of Hawaii 
was followed by a doctorate of jurispru- 
dence at George Washington University 
Law School, in 1952. He served as assist- 
ant public prosecutor for the city of 
Honolulu, and this proved the beginning 
of a spectacular career in public office. 
He was elected to the territorial house 
of representatives in 1954, becoming its 
majority leader. He went on to the ter- 
ritorial senate in 1958. When Hawaii 
achieved statehood, he won a seat in 
Congress by more than 100,000 votes. 
His record as a first-termer resulted in 
Inovyve’s election to the Senate in 1962. 

As a Californian, representing a State 
which owes much to its citizens of Jap- 
anese ancestry, and as a veteran of the 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations, I 
proudly ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, to inscribe in the Recorp Sen- 
ator INouvx's Arlington speech of June 2. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Text or ADDRESS By SENATOR DANIEL K. 
INOUYE, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, 
JUNE 2, 1963 
As we gather together here today to honor 

our valiant dead, I cannot help but feel that 

it is only fitting that we stand on this sacred 
soil almost in the shadow of the Nation’s 

Capitol. For here in Washington are the 

very institutions which make up the flesh 

and blood, the heart and soul of what we call 
democracy. 

Here are centered the very ideals our 
honored dead fought for. One need not look 
far to know that these ideals are still very 
much alive and flourishing. 

But for these men to whom we pay tribute 
on this day, our flag might not fly over the 
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White House. But our flag is still there and 
the White House remains the symbol of the 
determination and vision which has kept the 
United States in the forefront of world 
leadership. 

In our Supreme Court honored Justices 
still zealously guard the rights of freemen 
in our Nation, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. Indeed we have come a long way 
from the battlefields of France and Italy— 
from those distant shellpocked Pacific is- 
lands—in our fight for equal rights for all. 

Our Congress still meets in free assembly, 
freemen freely chosen by a free people. 

Our dead have become part of the great 
history of our country. They have joined 
those great men of our past—Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
who guided us unerringly through the last 
world holocaust. 

These fighting men we honor today are 
no less great. Each one, in his own way, 
gave up his life for a greater life—the life of 
the United States of America. 

It is because of them that the torch of 
freedom still illuminates the dark corners of 
the world and keeps tyranny at bay. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Krnc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to Americans of 
Japanese ancestry who served in World 
War II, particularly since so many were, 
and are, from my congressional district 
in Los Angeles County. 

Recently, on May 18, I was honored 
with a special citation that was pre- 
sented me at the biennial convention of 
the Pacific Southwest District Council 
of the Japanese American Citizens 
League. This district council embraces 
all of southern California and Arizona 
and is one of the eight district councils 
of the league in the country. The ci- 
tation expressed the appreciation of the 
league and others of Japanese ancestry 
in this country for what they were good 
enough to call “my leadership” in the 
Congress in the past 21 years in which 
I have had the privilege to serve in the 
House, in securing corrective and re- 
medial legislation for those of Japanese 
ancestry. 

The citation was presented by the 
league's national president, K. Patrick 
Okura, now of Omaha, Nebr., but in pre- 
war days a resident of Terminal Island 
in my district. Pat had three brothers 
who served in World War II. One was 
killed in action with the famed 442d 
Regimental Combat Team of Japanese 
Americans. 

As my colleagues so well know, once 
the heroic, yet tragic record of wartime 
loyalty of Americans of Japanese ances- 
try became known to us, through the ex- 
ploits of Japanese American troops in 
Italy, France, and the Pacific, it was not 
the difficult and impossible task that it 
might otherwise have been. Certainly, 
there is no doubt that these loyal Ameri- 
cans who were forced to give up their 
homes and businesses when they were 
evacuated in the spring of 1942 should 
have been compensated for at least some 
of their property losses. Certainly, too, 
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the parents of these brave GI's, denied 
the right to naturalization because of 
our Federal statutes, deserved to share 
the citizenship of their children. And, 
most certainly, the long-deserving Terri- 
tory of Hawaii should have been ad- 
mitted to statehood long before 1959. 

Though Japanese Americans, in the 
words of the late Gen. Joseph W. Stil- 
well, “bought an awfully big hunk of 
America with their blood,” in a sense 
their sacrifices have not been in vain, for 
today they are respected citizens in every 
community in the land, relieved of their 
legal and social discriminations that 
used to plague them in most Western 
States, and able to look into a prom- 
ising future with confidence. 

We in our district are pleased to note 
that Mrs. Nawa Munemori was a par- 
ticipant in the commemorative services 
which were held on June 2 and that the 
President paid her special tribute at a 
meeting the next morning in the White 
House, for she is the mother of the late 
Pic. Sadao S. Munemori, who won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor post- 
humously in Italy with the 442d. A 
grateful Nation renamed a U.S. troop 
transport in her son’s memory, the 
U.S. S. Pot. Sadao S. Munemori, the only 
American vessel with a Japanese Ameri- 
can name. 

At a time when our country and our 
people may tend to forget that patriot- 
ism and loyalty are still worthwhile vir- 
tues, it may be well to read again the 
citation that summarizes the single ac- 
tion that earned for a young American 
who had to volunteer for the Army from 
a relocation camp, our Nation’s highest 
decoration for valor: 

Pfc. Sadao S. Munemorl, an assistant squad 
leader of Company A, 100th Infantry Bat- 
talion, 442d Regimental Combat Team, 
fought with great gallantry and intrepidity 
on April 5, 1945, near Seravezza, Italy. 

When his unit was pinned down by grazing 
fire from the enemy’s strong mountain de- 
fense and command of the squad devolved 
on him with the wounding of its regular 
leader, he made frontal, one-man attacks 
through direct fire and knocked out two 
machineguns with grenades. 

Withdrawing under murderous fire and 
shower of grenades from other enemy em- 
placements, he had nearly reached a shell 
crater occupied by two of his men when an 
unexploded grenade bounced on his helmet 
and rolled toward his helpless comrades. 
He arose into the withering fire, dived for 
the missile, and smothered its blast with 
his body. 

By his swift, supremely heroic action, 
Private Munemori saved two of his men at 
the cost of his own life and did much to 
clear the path for his company’s victorious 
advance, 


Among other Japanese Americans who 
served in the U.S. Army are the nine 
Nakada brothers, sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ginzo Nakada, who were evacuated from 
Long Beach in the spring of 1942, along 
with others of Japanese ancestry. As far 
as I have been able to ascertain, no other 
American family, regardless of na- 
tionality, has sent so many sons into 
our Army. Yoshinao served with the 
Office of Strategic Services; Henry and 
George with the 442d in Europe; John 
with military intelligence in Alaska; 
Saburo, Minoru, James, and Yoshio with 
military intelligence in the Pacific; and 
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Stephen, with the Military Intelligence 
Service Language School. Six of the 
Nakada brothers still reside in my dis- 
trict. 

In closing, may I quote “The Japanese 
American Creed,” which was written be- 
fore World War II by Mike Masaoka, 
whom many of us know as the Washing- 
ton representative of the Japanese 
American Citizens League. It was read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the 
first time in May 1941 by the late Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, then chair- 
man of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. Through the travail of 
evacuation and relocation, our Japanese 
American citizens lived this creed, which 
has meaning not only to Americans of 
Japanese ancestry today but also to all 
Americans, without reference to race, 
color, creed, or national origin: 

THE JAPANESE AMERICAN CREED 


Iam proud that I am an American citizen 
of Japanese ancestry, for my very background 
makes me appreciate more fully the wonder- 
ful advantages of this Nation. I believe in 
her institutions, ideals, and traditions; I 
glory in her heritage; I boast of her history; 
I trust in her future. She has granted me 
liberties and opportunities such as no indi- 
vidual enjoys in this world today. She has 
given me an education befitting kings. She 
has entrusted me with the responsibilities of 
the franchise. She has permitted me to 
build a home, to earn a livelihood, to wor- 
ship, think, speak, and act as I please—as a 
free man equal to every other man. 

Although some individuals may discrimi- 
nate against me, I shall never become bitter 
or lose faith, for I know that such persons 
are not representative of the majority of the 
American people. True, I shall do all in my 
power to discourage such practices, but I 
shall do it in the American way: above- 
board, in the open, through courts of law, by 
education, by proving myself to be worthy of 
equal treatment and consideration. I am 
firm in my belief that American sportsman- 
ship and attitude of fair play will judge 
citizenship and patriotism on the basis of 
action and achievement, and not on the basis 
of physical characteristics. 

Because I believe in America, and I trust 
she believes in me, and because I have re- 
ceived innumerable benefits from her, I 
pledge myself to do honor to her at all times 
and in all places; to support her constitu- 
tion; to obey her laws; to respect her flag; to 
defend her against all enemies, foreign or 
domestic; to actively assume my duties and 
obligations as a citizen, cheerfully and with- 
out any reservations whatsoever, in the hope 
that I may become a better American in a 
greater America. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Harp- 
inc] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, as a 
native of Idaho who grew up with many 
of the Japanese Americans from south- 
eastern Idaho who served in World War 
II and who numbers many more among 
my friends and supporters, I am privi- 
leged to join in paying tribute to the 
Japanese Americans who achieved such 
a distinguished record in our Armed 
Forces in World War II. 

As has been noted before, five of the 
Japanese Americans who lie in honored 
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glory in Arlington National Cemetery are 
from southeastern Idaho. They are 
Private Raito and Sgt. Wataru Naka- 
shima, of Pocatello; Pfc. Kiyoshi Mura- 
kami, also of Pocatello; Pfc. Hiroshi 
Nagano, of Blackfoot; and Pvt. Roy R. 
Shiozawa, of Tyhee. 

This is not to suggest that these five 
were the only Japanese Americans from 
the State of Idaho who died in the de- 
fense of our country in World War II, for 
the number is considerably higher. But, 
the ratio of 5 of the 21 American soldiers 
of Japanese ancestry who are interred 
in Arlington being from my State is in- 
dicative of the great number who served 
from Idaho. Indeed, it is my under- 
standing that on a per capita basis, more 
Japanese Americans volunteered for 
duty and served in World War II from 
Idaho than from any other State, with 
the possible exception of then Territory 
of Hawaii. 

An estimated 20 from Pocatello served 
in the 442d Regimental Combat Team 
alone. From the Idaho Falls area, some 
35 to 40 served in both the European and 
Pacific theaters of operations. And, 
from the Rexburg-St. Anthony area, 
some 30 served with the 442d and with 
military intelligence in the Pacific. 

When one considers that there are 
only about a thousand persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry of all ages in the whole 
area, this is a remarkable percentage, 
especially when one considers that many, 
if not most, were not subject to the draft 
because they were so needed in agricul- 
ture and the food for victory program. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Nakashima of Poca- 
tello and Mrs. H. Nagano of Blackfoot 
were able to participate in the commemo- 
rative services on June 2. The following 
afternoon, I was privileged to cohost an 
informal luncheon for these Gold Star 
Parents from Idaho and other States 
in the House dining room along with 
my distinguished colleague from Hawaii, 
Congressman SPARK MATSUNAGA, 
one of the great Japanese American war 
heroes of World War II. 

As many of my colleagues know, we 
in the West owe much to our immigrant 
Japanese, the parents of these brave 
soldiers who fought so well in Europe 
and the Pacific. They came more than 
half a century ago to work on the rail- 
roads, to help tie the Nation together 
with iron rails. They came too to con- 
vert the sage brush and the deserts into 
rich agricultural lands. That Idaho to- 
day raises the finest potatoes in the 
United States is also partly a testament 
to their skill and hard work. 

Perhaps coincidentally, the Nakash- 
imas, the Naganos, and the Shiozawas 
were among the pioneers who farmed our 
lands and helped develop the richness 
of the soil in southeastern Idaho. And, 
the Murakamis worked on the railroads. 
Together, these Japanese contributed 
more than their share to the conquering 
of the frontier and the development of 
our region. 

Today, the sons of these Japanese pio- 
neers are pioneering again—in the Magic 
Valley area near Twin Falls, Japanese 
Americans are showing the way in re- 
claiming sagebrush lands into fertile po- 
tato and wheat farms. Truly, they have 
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accomplished the proverbial miracle of 
making the desert bloom as a rose. 

It is not possible, of course, for me at 
this time to call the honor roll of Jap- 
anese Americans from Idaho who served 
in our Armed Forces in World War II. 
But, here are the names of some who 
come to mind: The Shiozaki brothers of 
Blackfoot, Hero, Mike, and Jun; Kiyo 
Morimoto, of Pocatello, now with the 
Harvard University faculty, who won a 
Silver Star; and Harvey Yamashita and 
Kazuo Endo, also of Pocatello, who were 
wounded in action and earned Purple 
Hearts. All of these men were with the 
famous 442d Regimental Combat Team. 
In addition my neighbors Leo and Paul 
Hosoda of St. Anthony and my friend 
Bill Yoden of Blackfoot as well as many 
other Japanese Idahoans served with 
honor. 

Of interest may be that Togo Hikida 
won both the Bronze Star and the Purple 
Heart with the 442d in Italy and France. 
His brother, Ted Fuji Hikida, is the 
mayor of Teton City, probably the only 
Japanese American outside Hawaii and 
California to be elected mayor of an in- 
corporated city. 

No summation of Japanese American 
soldiery in southeastern Idaho, however, 
is complete without that of Pvt. Roy 
Ichiro Miyasaki, for whom the Army Re- 
serve building at Rexburg is named. As 
far as we know, this is the only public 
building in the United States officially 
named in honor of a Japanese American 
soldier. Miyasaki won the Distinguished 
Service Cross in Korea, near Tumyong- 
Dong, on June 12, 1951. As his squad 
participated in clearing an area between 
two Communist-held hills, the enemy, 
behind a well-protected bunker com- 
manding the whole terrain, began to 
blanket in the entire area with heavy 
mortar and machinegun fire. When the 
Browning automatic rifleman in his 
squad was wounded, Miyasaki took over 
the heavy weapon and continued to ad- 
vance in the face of murderous fire, even 
though he himself was wounded. He 
finally took the bunker by himself, killing 
a number of the enemy in the process, 
end thereby opening up the advance for 
his entire unit. He defended the bunker 
against a furious enemy counterattack 
and held it until Allied units arrived to 
take it over. While moving to the attack 
again, he was killed by an exploding 
mortar shell. 

Private Miyasaki has a brother, Tom- 
my, who is a permanently blind veteran 
of World War II. Two other brothers 
served during World War IUI— Akira with 
the 442d in Italy and France, and Tateshi 
in military intelligence in the Pacific, 
where he won the Bronze Star Medal and 
and oak-leaf cluster. Still another 
brother, Katsumi, served with him in 
Korea. 

We in southeastern Idaho believe that 
the Miyasakis of Rexburg, typify the kind 
of citizenry that represents our Jap- 
anese American society. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER], for taking this 
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time to pay tribute to Americans of Jap- 
anese descent who served with our 
Armed Forces during World War I. 
Reference was made a moment ago by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Roysa.] in regard to the operation of 
the Allied Translator and Interpreter 
Section in the Pacific theater under 
General MacArthur’s command. I just 
wanted to comment on the fact that asa 
member of that section it was my privi- 
lege and honor to have had several 
Americans of Japanese ancestry serving 
with me and under me during a part of 
the Pacific campaigns. Actually, the 
Navy had always refused to enlist Nisei, 
but the Army did enlist them, and we 
found in the Pacific theater, where 
General MacArthur unified the services 
without waiting for any further action, 
that the only effective translation and 
interpretation services required the com- 
bined services of Americans of Japanese 
descent and other Americans who had 
acquired some knowledge of the Japa- 
nese language, as the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Jortson] and myself 
had the opportunity to do. These 
Americans of Japanese descent served 
with great distinction. They took, as 
you can imagine, very serious risks in 
serving in the Pacific theater had they 
been captured, and the record indicates 
that they served with the same high de- 
gree of bravery and distinction with 
which they also performed in the Eu- 
ropean theater. I want to join with my 
colleagues in commending these Japa- 
nese Americans for the magnificent job 
that they did then, and for the great role 
that they are playing in America today, 
as exemplified by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], 
and our former colleague in the House, 
now serving in the other body, Dan 
INOUYE. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my heart is very close to the Japanese 
Americans. For a number of years I 
had, as my constituents, more Japanese 
Americans than any other Member of 
the House of Representatives. That, of 
course, is not true at the present time, 
but I still have a large Japanese Amer- 
ican constituency. They are leaders in 
many worthy activities, prominent in 
the professions and in business, a vital 
part of our cultural and community life. 

The first Japanese American congres- 
sional secretary was Mary Ono, who has 
been in my office for 12 years. Her hus- 
band is Harry Ono, a veteran of that 
famous 442d. So, I am much sur- 
rounded by sentiment for Japanese 
Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no brighter page 
in American history than that written by 
Japanese Americans. Here they were at 
the commencement of the war with 
Japan, fine, loyal and educated Ameri- 
cans, born in our beloved America, grad- 
uates of colleges, put through these col- 
leges by the sweat and the toil of their 
fathers and mothers who were not per- 
mitted to be citizens. With the war came 
blind suspicion of anyone of Japanese 
name or blood. They were taken from 
their homes and friends, and imprisoned 
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as suspected enemies of the land of their 
birth and of their love. From all of this 
cruel misunderstanding and this period 
of agonizing mistreatment, they emerged 
with their love of the United States un- 
diminished, undisturbed, their spirit and 
faith in our warm country unscarred. 
What they had gone through they ac- 
cepted as the test of their Americanism, 
and they met that test with a heroism 
on the battlefields, never surpassed and a 
dedication to good citizenry that has 
been an inspiration to all their fellow 
Americans. 

I do not know of any group in the 
history of our country who has suffered 
so much without justification and has 
come out of it to make such a great 
contribution with never a scar of re- 
sentment or faltering in their love of and 
loyalty to country. God bless the Jap- 
anese Americans. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
much pleasure to join the others here to- 
day who pay tribute to those Americans 
of Japanese ancestry who gave up their 
lives for their country during the Second 
World War. It is both proper and en- 
couraging to hear expressions of respect 
paid to these Americans. 

The meaning of this struggle for rec- 
ognition and dignity was exemplified by 
the speeches which were delivered at the 
commemorative services honoring these 
Americans at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery on June 2, 1963. Those of us in at- 
tendance were reminded once again of 
the sacrifices this distinguished group of 
Americans made in order to be recog- 
nized by some as first-class citizens. 

One such speech was that delivered by 
my distinguished colleague and good 
friend from Hawaii, himself an Ameri- 
can of Japanese ancestry and Purple 
Heart veteran of both the famed 100th 
Infantry Battalion and of the Military 
Intelligence Service. So that the Mem- 
bers of this body may have the full bene- 
fit of Congressman MATSUNAGA’s remarks, 
I ask unanimous consent that his speech 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

To Honor Our DEAD 
(By Congressman SPARK M. MATSUNAGA, 

Arlington National Cemetery, June 2, 

1963) 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is with a deep 
sense of humility and gratitude that I join 
you in paying tribute to the honored war 
dead, for had it not been for them, I know 
I would not be here today to address you as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States. 

I like to think that the valiant men in 
whose memory we gather here today fought 
and died for me—fought and died so that 
those of us who survived them, the living, 
might enjoy freedom with justice. I’d like 
to point to the distinguished U.S. Senator 
from Hawaii who spoke before me and to 
offer myself along with him as living proofs 
that they whom we honor here today did 
not die in vain. To paraphrase the state- 


ment of President Truman when he presented 
the seventh Presidential Unit Citation to 
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the men of the 442d Infantry Regiment, 
“They fought against prejudice and won.” 

‘William E. Gladstone, the great English 
statesman, once said, “Show me the manner 
in which a nation or a community cares for 
its dead and I will measure with mathe- 
matical exactness the sympathies of its peo- 
ple, their respect for the laws of the land, 
and their loyalty to high ideas.” 

There was a time when a gathering such 
as this would have been looked down upon 
by some of our fellow Americans as being 
akin to ancestor worship. We have found, 
however, that with maturity Americans have 
begun more and more to pay honors to their 
dead. And so it is, with honor and with 
reverence, that we pay tribute to those who 
lie within these hallowed grounds, at Pohu- 
kaina, and other cemeteries throughout the 
world. 

If we the living, the beneficiaries of their 
sacrifices are truly intent upon showing our 
gratitude, we must do more than gather to- 
gether for speechmaking and perfunctory 
ceremonies. We must undertake to carry 
on the unfinished work which they so nobly 
advanced. The fight against prejudice is 
not confined to the battlefield alone. It is 
still here and now with us. So long as a 
single member of our citizenry is denied the 
use of public facilities and denied the right 
to earn a decent living because, and solely 
because of the color of his skin, we who 
“fought against prejudice and won” ought 
not sit idly by and tolerate the perpetuation 
of injustices. 

The fight against prejudice is a long and 
painstaking one. Education is the most 
formidable weapon against it, but education 
is a slow and tedious process. The temper 
of our Nation today is such that we cannot 
wait any longer for the slow wheels of educa- 
tion to grind out social justice. Patience 
among the downtrodden is running out and 
we must look to a more expeditious way. 
That way, I believe, is the way of the law. 

Despite the display of violence over the 
last few months in certain areas of our 
country, Americans are undeniably a law- 
abiding people. Prejudices may drive them 
to violence, but experience has shown that 
when confronted with the law, their violence 
will yield to peaceful compliance. While 
wiser men will certainly differ, I do believe 
that the law-abiding nature of our Nation’s 
people will now allow racial prejudice to be 
outlawed and abolished by legislation and 
enforcement of the law. 

We who have won in our fight against 
prejudice have a better understanding of the 
plight of those who continue to be subjected 
to racial prejudice. In the name of fair 
play we can serve our fellow Americans by 
working for elimination of injustices through 
enactment of appropriate laws at the State 
and National levels. 

In the final analysis, man will best serve 
himself through law, for as history has re- 
peatedly shown, justice best prevails through 
the law. 

Let us then here resolve in paying tribute 
to our honored dead, that we shall not rest 
until through the rule of law, as was 80 
movingly stated by Vice President JOHNSON 
at Gettysburg, “justice is blind to color, 
until education is unaware of race, until op- 
portunity is unconcerned with men's skins.“ 
Thank you. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Montoya], the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr, ULLMAN], and the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. STINSON], may extend 
their remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, while 
New Mexico cannot boast of as many 
Japanese Americans who served in 
World War II as many of our neighbor- 
ing States, we can, however, point with 
pride to the fact that the only living 
Japanese American Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner lives among us, in Gal- 
lup, N. Mex. 

He is Hiroshi Miyamura, whom most 
of us call “Hershey,” owner and oper- 
ator of a service station in Gallup. 

Although he won the Nation’s highest 
decoration for valor in Korea, he received 
his baptism of fire with the famed 442d 
Japanese American Regimental Combat 
Team, about which we have heard so 
much this afternoon. He was a replace- 
ment for that combat team, just as was 
Pvt. Sadao S. Munemori, who won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor posthu- 
mously in Italy. Both participated in 
the final Po Valley campaign, which 
ended in the defeat of the German ar- 
mies in Italy. 

“Hershey” was a sergeant in Korea 
with the 7th Infantry Regiment. He was 
captured as a wounded prisoner of war 
after his heroic actions near Taejon-Ni, 
late in April 1951. It was not until he 
was exchanged for Korean prisoners of 
war after the armistice was signed at 
Freedom Village in August 1953, after 29 
months in enemy hands, that he learned 
that he had earned the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. His award had to be 
kept secret, for there is no telling what 
his Communist captors would have done 
to him had they known of his high 
honor. 

Then President Eisenhower personally 
decorated him with the Medal of Honor 
at special White House ceremonies in the 
summer of 1954. 

The citation for his Medal of Honor is 
a remarkable reminder of what patriotic 
Americans, regardless of their race, color, 
creed, and ancestry, can do when our 
Nation's honor is at stake. 

The citation reads as follows: 

(Sergeant) Cpl. Hiroshi H. Miyamura 
(Service No. ER38584192), Infantry, Army of 
the United States, a member of Company H, 
7th Infantry Regiment, 3d Infantry Division, 
distinguished himself by conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity above and beyond the 
call of duty in action against the enemy near 
Taejon-Ni, Korea, on April 24 and 25, 1951. 

On the night of April 24, Company H was 
occupying a defensive position when the en- 
emy fanatically attacked, threatening to 
overrun the position. 

Corporal Miyamura, a machinegun squad 
leader, aware of the imminent danger to his 
men, unhesitatingly jumped from his shelter 
wielding his bayonet in close, hand-to-hand 
combat, killing approximately 10 of the 
enemy. Returning to his position, he ad- 
ministered first aid to the wounded and di- 
rected their evacuation as another savage 
assault hit the line. He manned his machine- 
gun and delivered withering fire until his 
ammunition was expended. He ordered the 
squad to withdraw, while he remained behind 
to render the gun inoperative. He then 
bayoneted his way through infiltrated enemy 
soldiers to a second gun emplacement and 
assisted in its operation, 

When the intensity of the attack necessi- 
tated the withdrawal of the company, Cor- 
poral Miyamura ordered his men to fall back 
while he remained to cover their movement. 
He killed more than 50 of the enemy before 
his ammunition was depleted and he was 
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severely wounded. He maintained his mag- 
nificent stand despite his painful wounds, 
continuing to repel the attack until his posi- 
tion was overrun, 

When last seen, he was fighting ferocious- 
ly against an overwhelming number of enemy 
soldiers, 

Corporal Miyamura’s indomitable heroism 
and consummate devotion to duty reflect the 
utmost glory on himself and uphold the 
illustrious traditions of the military service. 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in join- 
ing with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to Americans of Japanese ancestry who 
served in World War II, I note with both 
sorrow and pride that of the 21 Japanese 
American war heroes who sleep in the 
hallowed ground of the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, 4 are from my State of 
Oregon. 

Pfc. Victor K. Hada, Cpl. Jimmie T. 
Kokubu, Pfc. Thomas T. Kuge, and Pvt. 
Stanley Oba. All four were killed in 
action with the famed 442d Regimental 
Combat Team, the most decorated unit in 
American military history for its size and 
length of service. Altogether, more than 
9,000 suffered casualties, with more than 
600 killed in action. The few who are 
interred in Arlington are but symbolic of 
the tremendous toll suffered by Japanese 
American troops. 

The Members of this House know per- 
sonally of the patriotism of the Jap- 
anese Americans who fought in World 
War II. Members of the two famous 
Nisei fighting groups in Europe have 
served as Members of this House. Sena- 
tor DANIEL K. Inouye, our beloved for- 
mer colleague and my dear friend, 
served as an officer in the 442d Infantry 
Regimental Combat Team. SPARKY 
MATSUNAGA, the able new Member from 
Hawaii, was an officer in the 100th In- 
fantry Battalion. 

The brave exploits of the Nisei who 
fought in Europe are well known and a 
stirring movie was made telling of their 
dramatic exploits. However, relatively 
little is known about the important mili- 
tary intelligence activities of the more 
than 15,000 Japanese American troops 
that served in the Pacific. As a Navy 
communications officer in the Pacific 
during World War II, I heard of their 
work, but hardly imagined that it was 
so extensive and impressive. In recog- 
nizing their services, one must not for- 
get that when Nisei soldiers were 
captured by the Japanese forces, their 
treatment was far more difficult than for 
other American servicemen. 

Perhaps the greatest Japanese Ameri- 
can war hero of World War II in 
the Pacific was Sgt. Frank Hachiya. It 
gives me great personal pride to tell my 
colleagues that Frank Hachiya came 
from Hood River in my own congres- 
sional district. His story is probably the 
most dramatic example of the amazing 
courage and loyalty of these Americans 
who had to fight a war under not only 
desperate and dangerous conditions, but 
also had to suffer terrible discrimination 
and prejudice toward their loved ones at 
home. I have been told that Frank 
Hachiya’s dramatic story would have 
been portrayed in a movie but it was 
considered to be just too unbelievable. 
I would like to summarize briefly his 
story as reported in the Selective Service 
System’s Report on Special Groups. 
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The 1942 military evacuation from the 
west coast of all persons of Japanese 
ancestry resulted in Frank Hachiya go- 
ing to the Minidoka Relocation Center 
in Hunt, Idaho. Not considered ac- 
ceptable for service in the Army he was 
therefore ineligible for the draft. Never- 
theless he volunteered for combat duty. 
Because he had some knowledge of 
Japanese, he was assigned to military 
intelligence duty in the Pacific. 

Several months before the invasion of 
Leyte, that famous battleground in the 
Philippines, he volunteered for intelli- 
gence work behind the enemy lines. By 
the time of the invasion, he had mapped 
out the complete Japanese defenses for 
Leyte. When the invasion began, he 
started to crawl out in front of the 
Japanese lines toward the landing 
American troops. He was mortally 
wounded by fire from our own men. 
Nevertheless, he managed to crawl far 
enough to lay the maps showing the 
island’s defenses at the feet of an Ameri- 
can officer. A grateful Nation post- 
humously awarded him the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the highest 
decoration awarded to a Japanese 
American in the Pacific theater. 

The life of Sergeant FHachiya 
symbolizes well the story of the 
Japanese American soldiers of World 
War II. Unwanted by the Army, he 
could not be drafted. Suspected by his 
own Government, he was confined in a 
relocation camp. He insisted upon serv- 
ing our country, so he volunteered. 
Given the most trying of assignments, to 
fight against those of his own ancestry 
and culture, he was mistakenly shot and 
killed by his own comrades, Though he 
died, his courage resulted in the saving 
of the lives of thousands of his country- 
men. 

Surely no other group can surpass the 
record of the Japanese American soldiers 
for loyalty and patriotism under arduous 
conditions while they and their loved 
ones at home suffered from terrible dis- 
crimination and injustice. Their record 
of outstanding citizenship during war- 
time is only matched by their records 
during peacetime. The Japanese Ameri- 
cans in my own district are noted for 
their industriousness and model citizen- 
ship. Most of my Nisei constituents work 
in farming and related activities in Hood 
River County, the home area of Sergeant 
Hachiya, and in Malheur County. The 
quality of their crops and their general 
efficiency in both production and mar- 
keting is well known. 

This country has a great debt of grati- 
tude and restitution to pay both those 
who suffered at the battlefront and at 
the homefront. Last year I was pleased 
to have worked with my colleague on the 
Ways and Means Committee, Congress- 
man CECIL Kine of California, to insure 
proper tax treatment for the financial 
compensation our country made to those 
who had suffered property losses as a re- 
sult of the 1942 evacuation. 

Many of my own constituents suffered 
personally in the relocation camps that 
this Nation so tragically established dur- 
ing the hysteria just after Pearl Harbor. 

We are fortunate that the great 
personal fortitude and deep loyalty of 
these fellow Americans precluded any 
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lasting feelings of bitterness, Outstand- 
ing examples of this deep love of country 
are Kay and Kitty Hisatomi, who were 
moved to the relocation camp at Tule- 
lake, Calif., though they were both born 
and raised in this country. This family 
has such love of country that their son, 
John Hisatomi, wants to follow in the 
footsteps of his two uncles, much deco- 
rated veterans of the 442d, and serve in 
his country’s defense. As my colleagues 
know, my appointments to the military 
academies are strictly competitive. It, 
therefore, gave me special pride to an- 
nounce that John Hisatomi finished first 
among my nominees and so received my 
principal appointment this year to West 
Point. 

I take pride today in joining the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California, 
the Honorable GEORGE MILLER, in paying 
tribute to those of Japanese descent who 
have lived up to the highest tradition of 
heroism in the defense of our country. 
They are indeed great Americans. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed honored to join with my col- 
leagues today to honor those loyal Japa- 
nese Americans, who despite harsh treat- 
ment by this country, volunteered to 
defend this Nation against her enemies 
during World War II. Only one or two 
generations removed from their home- 
land, they fought to preserve our Ameri- 
can heritage. The Japanese Americans 
are indeed a living tribute to the founda- 
tions and principles of our Nation. They 
prove that “Americanism is a matter of 
the mind and the heart; Americanism 
is not, and never was, a matter of race 
or ancestry.” 

We can all remember the treatment 
accorded to these people during the early 
years of the war, when, because of so- 
called “racial affinity,” they were torn 
away from their homes on the west coast 
and sent to relocation camps in the in- 
terior part of the country. There, they 
lived in almost concentration camp con- 
ditions. Our Nation openly doubted 
their loyalty, integrity, and pride in the 
American way. If any race living in 
America should have lost faith in Amer- 
ica, it should have been the Japanese 
Americans. But, they defied that doubt, 
and finally, in 1943, they were at last 
given the opportunity to prove their 
Americanism and join our forces over- 
seas. They had begged and petitioned 
for this for 2 long bitter years, and when 
they were at last given this opportunity, 
the response was overwhelming. 

As you know, these volunteers com- 
posed the main force of the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team, and became the 
most decorated unit in our military his- 
tory for its size and length of service. 
The 100th Infantry Battalion, composed 
mainly of Hawaiian National Guard 
members, became equally as famous. 

The record of individual acts of brav- 
ery and patriotism by the Nisei is long 
indeed, and yet as Ernie Pyle pointed 
out, most of their personal bravery dec- 
orations were awarded for saving the 
lives of their comrades. Two Japanese 
Americans from Washington who were 
killed in action are buried at Arlington 
National Cemetery. Over 50 are in- 
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terred in the Washelli Cemetery in 
Seattle. 

We cannot overlook the great contri- 
butions made by those Nisei who served 
in the Pacific in the intelligence 
branches. Due to their efforts, we knew 
more about our enemy than ever before 
in the history of the United States, and 
it is said that the Nisei intelligence work 
shortened the war in the Pacific by 2 
years. Time and time again through- 
out the pages of World War II history, 
the valor and bravery of the Japanese 
Americans are illustrated. They are in- 
deed the subject of a unique chapter in 
our history, and the American Nation 
and the free world is highly indebted to 
them. 

I would also like to point with pride to 
the record established by the Nisei who 
came from the Seattle area of Washing- 
ton State, which I represent. Most of 
the Japanese Americans from this area 
were sent to the Minidoka Relocation 
Center in Idaho. It is generally agreed 
that the greatest number of mainland 
volunteers came from this relocation 
camp. About 1,000 Japanese Americans 
from the Seattle area served in Europe 
and in the Pacific during the war. This 
was one-seventh of the total Japanese 
population in the Seattle area, which is 
one of the highest service records of any 
nationality group in this country. 

Let me mention just a few of the many 
individuals who met the great challenge 
and who surmounted staggering odds to 
fight for their country. All are from the 
Seattle area. 

First. The four Sakura brothers of 
Seattle; all served in the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team. 

Second. Shiro Kashino, one of the 
most decorated soldiers of our area, who 
is today a successful businessman in 
Seattle. 

Third. Harry Takagi, who also fought 
with the 442d in all seven major cam- 
paigns, who is today one of the highest 
Japanese Americans in our Government. 

Fourth. Henry Gosho, who participated 
in the combat intelligence in the Pacific 
and served with the famed Merrill’s 
Maurauders. He won the bronze star 
medal, among other awards, and was the 
first Japanese American to be appointed 
to the Foreign Service. 

Fifth. William Marutani, who was a 
commissioned officer in the Counterin- 
telligence Corps in Japan. Today, he 
resides in Philadelphia and is a member 
of one of the country’s most distin- 
guished law firms. 

Now, I would especially like to pay 
tribute to Mr. Mike Masaoéka, the Wash- 
ington representative of the Japanese 
American Citizens League. As some of 
you already know, Mr. Masaóka was the 
first Japanese American to volunteer for 
the Japanese American combat team 
from the mainland. He was also one of 
five brothers who served in the Armed 
Forces, which is more than any other 
known American family. Mr. Masaóka 
is the author of the moving and heart- 
warming Japanese American creed, 
which expresses the depth of the loyalty 
and bravery to be found in the hearts of 
the Nisei. He is an American citizen in 
the highest sense, and it would be won- 
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derful indeed if every American held our 
country with the same reverence and 
high esteem as Mr. Masadka and his 
people. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as 
the only American of Japanese ancestry 
in this body, I am sure I speak for all 
Americans of Japanese ancestry in say- 
ing that I am extremely grateful for the 
kind and gracious remarks of the gentle- 
men from California, Congressmen MIL- 
LER, KING, EDWARDS, ROYBAL, VAN DEER- 
LIN, and Leccett; and of the gentleman 
from Nebraska, Congressman CUNNING- 
HAM; of the gentleman from Oregon, 
Congressman ULLMAN; of the gentlemen 
from Idaho, Congressmen Harpinc and 
WHITE; of the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico, Congressman Montoya; the gentle- 
man from New York, Congressman 
STRATTON; the gentleman from Illinois, 
Congressman O’Hara; and of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii, Congressman GILL. 

It is true that the Japanese American 
paid a high price in blood and lives to 
prove his loyalty to the United States. 
But it is also true that the Japanese 
American has no regrets that he paid 
such a price. He is grateful to the peo- 
ple of the United States for having 
given him the opportunity to prove his 
love for his country. He ic grateful too 
for his unqualified acceptance ty his 
fellow Americans into the greatest demo- 
cratic society the world has ever known. 

In demonstration of our gratitude we 
Americans of Japanese ancestry pledge 
ourselves to uphold the Federal Consti- 
tution, to contribute to our utmost 
toward the welfare of our great Nation, 
and to continue to prove to the world that 
Americanism is a matter of the heart 
and mind and not one of race or color. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEGGETT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure to participate with my col- 
league from Alameda County in paying 
my respects to the accomplishments of 
the Americans of Japanese ancestry. 

My State of California is a great melt- 
ing pot. The gentleman from Alameda 
[Mr. MILLER] and myself share a com- 
mon Italian ancestry and we are proud 
of this ancestry, and no less Americans. 

Japanese Americans can be similarly 
proud of the great things this national- 
ity has accomplished. My fellow Cali- 
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fornians and myself remember the great 
accomplishments of the all-Japanese 
battalions fighting in Italy and we thank 
these Japanese Americans for assisting 
in liberating our homeland. Being men 
of good will we attempt to forget the 
aggressive actions of one imperialistic 
Japanese Empire and likewise to live 
down the oppressive treatment of Japa- 
nese in California and the series of op- 
pressive unconstitutional laws which we 
have set aside. 

The Japanese came to California be- 
fore the turn of the century over 40,000 
strong to respond to the labor needs of 
California agriculture. Before Japanese 
came Chinese and after them came Hin- 
dus, Italians, Germans, Filipinos, and 
eventually the Mexican nationals. 
Where we go from here we do not know. 
Of this group the Japanese have prob- 
ably assimilated better than any. They 
are great producers today of agriculture 
in the Fourth Congressional District of 
California. Likewise they are an ex- 
tremely lawful people who claim a share 
of public welfare practically never. 

I salute the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League of the Fourth District for 
the fine part this organization plays in 
this wonderful heritage. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to those Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry who served our Nation 
during World War II. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to these men who served their 
country with such distinction and valor 
during this period. 

I have the honor to represent a dis- 
trict in which we have a large number of 
Americans of Japanese ancestry. I am 
happy to recognize their patriotism, and 
their loyalty to their country during 
World War II when they were faced with 
many difficult problems. Some of these 
persons are numbered among our most 
substantial citizens in Colorado, and they 
have made a most valuable contribution 
to the growth and development of our 
State, particularly in agriculture. Some 
of our largest and most successful farm- 
ers are Americans of Japanese descent. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure 
to participate in these tributes to those 
brave Americans of Japanese ancestry 
who served in our Armed Forces during 
World War II. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished colleagues 
have now introduced into the record the 
very eloquent and informative tributes 
to Japanese Americans who served in 
World War II. 

In addition to these speeches, Dr. 
Stanley Nagahashi, now of Philadelphia 
but who was born in Sacramento, Calif., 
sang “The JACL Hymn,” and William 
Marutani, a national JACL vice presi- 
dent and its legal counsel, also of Phila- 
delphia, read “The Japanese American 
Creed,” both of which are commended to 
all Americans as expressions of the 
highest idealism and Americanism. 
Marutani, a native of Kent, Wash., served 
in the Counter Intelligence Corps of the 
Military Intelligence Group as a commis- 
sioned officer in Japan. An attorney, he 
is a partner in the distinguished Phila- 
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delphia law firm of MacCoy, Evans and 
Lewis. 
MEETING WITH PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


The following morning, June 3, 1963, 
Mrs, Munemori and her daughters from 
Los Angeles, Mrs. Thomas Tamura and 
Miss Kiku Munemori, national JACL 
president and Mrs. Okura, Judge Aiso, 
and Washington JACL representative 
Masaoka, met the President in the White 
House. There, they also met the Vice 
President. The meeting was arranged 
by Senator Inouye. Congressman MAT- 
SUNAGA was also a member of the party. 

Mrs. Munemori presented the Presi- 
dent with the history of the 442d Combat 
Team, published by the Infantry Journal 
and entitled “Americans.” Judge Aiso 
presented the President with a copy of 
the “MISLS Album,” the story of the 
Military Intelligence Service Language 
Schools. National JACL president Okura 
presented a copy of “Beauty Behind 
Barbed Wire,” by the late Allen H. Eaton, 
which tells about the arts and handi- 
crafts of the evacuees, and explains the 
inner character and the love of beauty 
and order of the Japanese American even 
when confined to desert wastelands. 

They were then taken on a special tour 
of the White House. 

That afternoon, Congressman MATSU- 
Nada hosted a luncheon for the White 
House party and the other visiting Gold 
Star parents, Mr. and Mrs. Nagato, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nakashima, and Mrs. Nagano. 
Thereafter, he took them on a personally 
conducted tour of the Capitol. 

ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


All of us are most familiar with the 
endless detail and the tremendous work 
involved in any type of public program. 
Accordingly, I feel that in addition to 
paying tribute to Japanese Americans 
who served in World War II we should 
extend our appreciation for a difficult 
program well executed to the members of 
the special JACL arrangements commit- 
tee. 

By coincidence, every member of the 
committee either served in the Armed 
Forces in World War II or had brothers 
who did so. And, with few exceptions, 
all are evacuees from the West Coast. 
Moreover, all today hold responsible po- 
sitions in the community. 

Honorary cochairmen were Senator 
DANIEL INOUYE and Congressman SPARK 
MATSUNAGA, 

Chairman for both the program and 
the committee was Mike Masaoka, whom 
many of us have known over the years as 
the effective and eloquent spokesman for 
Americans of Japanese ancestry in this 
country. As the national secretary and 
field executive of the JACL at the time 
of the outbreak of war, he was among 
those who provided the visionary and 
statesmanlike leadership that has been 
the hallmark of the JACL through the 
years since it was first organized in 1930. 
He was among those who most vigorously 
urged the War Department and the 
President to accept Japanese American 
volunteers into the Army, and he was 
the first to volunteer when that proposal 
was accepted. Four other brothers also 
volunteered with Mike—Ben Frank, who 
is interred here in Arlington; Ike, a 100- 
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percent disabled veteran now residing in 
Los Angeles; Hank, who also lives in Los 
Angeles; and Tad, who resides near San 
Francisco. 

After his honorable discharge from the 
442d in December 1945, Mike came to 
Washington and it is he who has trans- 
lated much of the good will achieved by 
the Japanese American GI into positive 
and constructive legislation for the bene- 
fit of Americans of Japanese ancestry in 
this country. A leading national maga- 
zine once described him as Washing- 
ton’s most successful lobbyist,” while a 
recent national television broadcast paid 
tribute to him as the outstanding Jap- 
anese American in the past quarter cen- 
tury. As one who has cooperated with 
him in his legislative efforts for almost 
two decades, much of the time under 
difficult circumstances, I believe that it 
can be said without doubt that most of 
the public and private legislation affect- 
ing persons of Japanese ancestry in the 
postwar years has had the stamp of Mike 
Masaoka on it. He probably personi- 
fies as well as anyone “The Japanese 
American Creed” he authored more than 
20 years ago. 

Accordingly, it was most appropriate 
that he was the chairman for the com- 
memorative services on June 2. 

Miss Mary Toda, the secretary to the 
Washington JACL office, was the secre- 
tary of the committee. Formerly from 
Watsonville, Calif., she had a brother, 
James, who served with G-2 in the 
Pacific. 

Joseph Ichiuji, now the Assistant Chief 
of the International Loan Branch, Act- 
ing Division Office of Controller, Agency 
for International Development, is an 
evacuee from Monterey, Calif. He vol- 
unteered and served with the 522d Field 
Artillery Battalion of the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team, along with two 
other brothers, Paul and Harry. Ichiuji 
served as treasurer of the committee. 

Henry Gosho is the first Japanese 
American to become a Foreign Service 
officer. A native of Seattle, Wash., he 
is currently the chief of the East Asia 
branch of the Voice of America. He 
won fame and decorations as one of the 
first Nisei to serve in World War II, be- 
ing with Merrill’s Marauders in the 
China-India-Burma theater. 

Edwin Mitoma is the chairman of the 
board of the Washington, D.C., JACL 
chapter. Evacuated out of Oakland, 
Calif., he served in the Army Signal 
Corps. He is currently employed as an 
electronics engineer at the U.S. Naval 
Ordnance Laboratories. 

Miss Hisako Sakata is from Cheyenne, 
Wyo. A brother George served with the 
442d in Italy. She is currently the fi- 
nancial management analyst in the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Miss Suzy Sakato recently resigned as 
a captain in the Army Nurse Corps Re- 
serves. She is an anesthetist at the D.C. 
General Hospital. Born in Idaho, she 
was raised in Utah. 

Mrs. Gladys Onoye Shimasaki has a 
brother, Lloyd, interred in Arlington. 
He was killed in action with the 442d. 
An evacuee from Salinas, Calif., now a 
housewife, she was the secretary of the 
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Washington JACL office when it first 
opened in 1946. 

Ira Shimasaki, evacuated from Lind- 
say, Calif., served with the 310th Infan- 
try Regiment in Germany. Two other 
evacuee brothers, Fred and Sam, also 
served in the Armed Forces of our coun- 
try. The permanent chairman of 
JACL’s Arlington Cemetery committee, 
since 1948 when the first Nisei were re- 
turned to this country for interment at 
Arlington, he has faithfully made cer- 
tain that every Memorial Day every 
individual Nisei grave is decorated with 
fresh flowers. He is the manager of the 
paint and body department of Flood 
Pontiac. 

Harry Takagi, another former Seat- 
tleite, served in the 442d. A brother, 
Calvin, also served in the armed services. 
Takagi is an associate member of the 
Board of Veterans Appeals of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Harry Takai, an evacuee from Los An- 
geles, served in Cannon Company, 442d 
Regimental Combat Team. Two other 
brothers, Jimmy and Joe, also served. 
He is the supervisor of the financial re- 
port for the Geological Survey. 

John Yoshino, a constituent of mine 
from Alameda before the evacuation, is 
the deputy director of field service on 
the President's Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity. Now the chair- 
man of the eastern district council of the 
JACL, he was recently honored by his 
alma mater, Roosevelt University of 
Chicago, with the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Key as the Alumnus of the Year 1962. 
Last year too, he was one of the five 
finalists for the outstanding Japanese 
American of the biennium 1960-62 
award and was presented a Distin- 
guished Community Leadership Medal- 
lion by the National JACL. He is the 
national membership chairman for the 
National Association of Intergroup Rela- 
tions Officials, the professional society 
for social workers. 

The committee has asked that we spe- 
cially acknowledge the outstanding co- 
operation and help given it by Superin- 
tendent John C. Metzler of Arlington 
National Cemetery and Maj. Robert M. 
von Schlemmer, ceremony officer, of the 
Military District of Washington. We 
are pleased to do this, since we so sel- 
dom hear praise for our public servants 
from those with whom they work in such 
joint ventures as these. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join my col- 
leagues today in paying tribute to the 
Seta American citizens of this coun- 

As a veteran of the European theater 
in World War II I know we owe a great 
debt of gratitude to those members of 
the Japanese American community that 
served in the Armed Forces during the 
late war. 

We have, of course, representatives of 
that gallant body of men here in the 
Congress. Hon. DANIEL K. Inouve—a 
Member of this House in the 86th and 
87th Congress and presently a distin- 
guished Member of the U.S. Senate— 
served in Italy with the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team. Senator Inouye lost his 
right arm in the Italian campaign; and 
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was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for bravery. 

Our ed colleague from 
Hawaii in this Congress, Hon. Spark 
MATSUNAGA, served in the European 
theater with the 299th Infantry. He 
was wounded twice, and was awarded 
the Bronze Star and the Purple Heart 
with Oak Leaf Cluster. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not have to look 
beyond the confines of Capitol Hill to see 
living testimony to the heroism of the 
Japanese American soldier. 

It may be of interest to recall the pe- 
riod of World War II. Our treatment of 
the Nisei is a shameful chapter in our 
national history. 

On June 17, 1942, the War Department 
advised the Selective Service System to 
discontinue Nisei inductions until fur- 
ther notice. Soon afterward all Nisei 
were reclassified IV-C, not acceptable 
for service because of ancestry. 

This lamentable period extended for 
several months, until January 1943 when 
the famous 442d Regimental Combat 
Team was organized. However, it was 
not until December 1943 that all bar- 
riers to the induction of the Nisei were 
lifted. 

I think we can say with truth that it 
was the Japanese American fighting 
men that proved to our Government of 
that day the loyalty and patriotism of 
the Nisei. 

The 100th Battalion, a Japanese 
American unit, went overseas to Europe 
in August 1943. In the first 3 months of 
service in Italy this unit lost one-third 
of its members as casualties. 

During the first 6 months of service in 
the Italian campaign this battalion was 
awarded 900 Purple Hearts, 4 Distin- 
guished Service Crosses, 36 Silver Stars, 
and 21 Bronze Stars. The 100th became 
known as the Purple Heart Battalion. 

This single battalion by March 1945 
had been awarded 1,547 Purple Hearts, 
21 Distinguished Service Crosses, 7 Sol- 
dier’s Medals, 6 Legions of Merit, 73 
Silver Stars, 96 Bronze Stars, and 16 
Divisional Citations. 

Mr. Speaker, that record speaks for it- 
self. 

In April 1944 the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team arrived in Italy and the 
illustrious 100th Battalion became part 
of that larger unit. The motto of the 
442d was “Go for Broke,” and this was 
certainly destined to be the story of the 
Nisei soldier. 

This gallant body of valiant men be- 
came the most decorated unit in U.S. 
military history. However, the price was 
high—the 442d suffered a total of 300 
percent casualties by the end of the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the words of Gen. 
Mark Clark, addressed to the 442d, say 
all that can be said to honor these fine 
men. 

“You are always thinking of your coun- 
try before yourselves. You have never 
complained through your long periods 
in the line. You have written a bril- 
liant chapter in the history of the fight- 
ing men of America. You are always 
ready to close with the enemy, and you 
have always defeated him. The 34th 
Division is proud of you, the 5th Army 
is proud of you, and the whole United 
States is proud of you.“ 
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Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2 at Arlington National Cemetery 
commemorative services were held mark- 
ing the 20th anniversary of Japanese 
American military service in World War 
II. Previous commitments precluded 
me from attending this impressive cere- 
mony but I would like to take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to all those 
Americans of Japanese descent both 
living and dead who served in World 
War II. 

I am very proud to have a large num- 
ber of Japanese Americans in my con- 
gressional district. When in 1942 our 
Government's policy was to move those 
Japanese Americans inland, many even- 
tually settled in our great city of Chicago, 
the center metropolis of the Midwest. 
They made their new homes around the 
neighborhoods near the University of 
Chicago and along the north Lake Shore. 
In a short time their energetic and loyal 
natures and their pleasing personalities 
made them an integral part of the com- 
munity. They have become very active 
in civic affairs, mostly through the Jap- 
anese American Citizens League which 
does much to promote and foster a re- 
sponsible and interested citizenry. 

The chairman of the Midwest district 
council of the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League is Dr. Frank F. Sakamoto 
whom I know to be an able and con- 
scientious worker in behalf of the 
league’s interests. He is aided by such 
men as Mr. Mark Yoshizumi, chairman 
of the Chicago chapter, JACL, and Mr. 
Tomo Kosobayashi, chairman of the 
legislative committee. 

Every 2 years, coinciding with the con- 
gressional and many local elections, the 
Japanese American Citizens League ex- 
tends invitation to all candidates to ap- 
pear before them and express their 
opinions and views. Each candidate is 
introduced by a different member of 
JACL, and after speaking for a few min- 
utes then joins the audience to hear the 
remainder of the speakers. The league 
makes no recommendations to its mem- 
bers but lets them decide for themselves 
after having viewed and participated in 
the forum. 

This is in the best American tradition 
and I am sure that all Nisei who fought 
for the American way of life under the 
American flag during World War II can 
well be proud of the heritage that Jap- 
anese Americans are continuing to con- 
tribute to our country, truly making the 
United States the world's greatest 
democracy. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
most impressive ceremony took place on 
the 2d of June. It took place in the 
quiet surroundings of the hallowed 
grounds of Arlington National Cemetery. 
It was a tribute to the Nisei, who were in 
the military service in World War II on 
the 20th anniversary of their partici- 
pation. 

This ceremony had a special signifi- 
cance for me because I have the honor 
of representing many Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry in my district. I have 
walked among them and I have talked to 
them in the fields and in their shops. 
Their love of their country is moving 
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and it is an inspiration to talk to them. 
I had the great pleasure of campaigning 
with a distinguished citizen of Colorado 
who was elected to the Colorado House 
of Representatives last year. He is 
Seiji Horiuchi, a former national vice 
president of the junior chamber of com- 
merce, and one of the most promising 
young legislators in Colorado. 

The stories of bravery and courage 
displayed by the 33,000 American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry who saw serv- 
ice in World War II are legend. The 
“Purple Heart Regiment,” in 11 months 
of combat, suffered 9,480 casualties. Six 
hundred of these valiant men were killed. 
Nearly 9,500 Purple Hearts were awarded 
the members of this Go-for-Broke“ 
group. 

It was the late Gen. Joe Stilwell who 
described them best: “They bought an 
awfully big hunk of America with their 
blood,” he said. 

Over 20 years ago, in 1941, the Jap- 
anese American creed was read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The first few 
lines of that creed describe beautifully 
and succinctly their belief: 

Iam proud that I am an American citizen 
of Japanese ancestry, for my very back- 
ground makes me appreciate more fully the 
wonderful advantages of this Nation. I be- 
lieve in her institutions, ideals and tradi- 
tions; I glory in her heritage; I boast of her 
history; I trust in her future. 

Because I believe in America, and I trust 
she believes in me, and because I have re- 
ceived innumerable benefits from her, I 
pledge myself to do honor to her at all times 
and in all places. 


Mr. Speaker, we are forever in the 
debt of these great Americans. It is an 
honor to pay tribute to them. 

Mrs, FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me much pleasure to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the accomplishments of the Americans 
of Japanese ancestry. Cleveland is for- 
tunate in having among its citizens some 
unusually contributive and constructive 
Japanese Americans who have won our 
respect, admiration, and warm regard. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to the 
heroic Japanese Americans who fought 
so valiantly in Italy and other places in 
World War L— many of whom gave their 
lives for the country that we share. 
They contributed greatly to our final 
victory. I am very happy to join my col- 
leagues in commending these Japanese 
Americans for the magnificent job they 
did then, and for the splendid role they 
are playing in America today. 

Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
consider it a privilege to join with my 
colleagues in honoring the Americans of 
Japanese ancestry who served so bravely 
and valiantly in World War II, particu- 
larly since there are more Americans of 
Japanese ancestry living within the con- 
fines of the city of Los Angeles than any 
other city in America with the exception 
of our sister city in the Pacific, Honolulu. 
Nearly one-third of all Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry, known familiarly as 
Nisei, have their homes in Los Angeles 
County. It has been my pleasure to 
have worked with Comdr. Jun Ogimachi 
of the San Fernando Valley Nisei Memo- 
rial Council, District No. 7, of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
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States, which post is located in Sun 
Valley, Calif., part of the district which 
I represent. 

The wonderful record that the mem- 
bers of the 442d Japanese American com- 
bat team is well known throughout our 
great Nation, but the use and exploits of 
these Americans of Japanese ancestry as 
linguists in the Pacific theater of the war 
against the Japanese has not been such 
a well-known fact. Through their ac- 
tions and sacrifices in this theater of op- 
eration the end of the war was brought 
to an earlier close. In World War II 
there were more than 33,000 American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry that served 
their country valiantly; over half of this 
number had lived on the mainland of the 
United States. 

The solemn and impressive ceremony 
that was held on June 2, 1963, in the en- 
virons of the hallowed and beautiful Ar- 
lington National Cemetery honoring 
these American men of Japanese an- 
cestry was a sincere gesture from their 
country to commemorate the memories 
of those gallant Nisei that had made the 
supreme sacrifice to further the tenets 
of our country’s long history of freedom 
and liberty for all mankind. May I add 
my humble salute to these American Jap- 
anese patriots. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] and would 
like to associate myself with his very 
thoughtful remarks commending the 
Japanese Americans who served so 
valiantly in our country’s service during 
World War II. 

These brave men fought a double bat- 
tle—one against this country’s wartime 
enemies and another against racial prej- 
udice. Though they were placed in re- 
location camps and otherwise discrim- 
inated against, these men chose to fight 
this discrimination by proving them- 
selves true Americans on the battlefields 
of the war. 

Many Japanese Americans had to 
fight an uphill battle just to enlist in our 
Armed Forces. Once they were per- 
mitted to join, however, they proved 
that this trust was not misplaced. 

By serving America bravely and 
valiantly the Japanese Americans 
showed patriotism and citizenship to be 
matters of the heart and mind, rather 
than race or religion. I am happy to 
join with my distinguished colleagues in 
saluting the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League on the occasion of the 20th 
anniversary of Japanese American mili- 
tary service in World War II. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and to include her testi- 
mony on the food stamp bill. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. GUBSER. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
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table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 521. An act to provide financial assist- 
ance to the States to improve educational 
opportunities for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees and their children; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

S. 522. An act to amend the act estab- 
lishing a Children’s Bureau so as to assist 
States in providing for day-care services for 
children of migrant agricultural workers; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

S. 525. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Council to be known as the 
National Advisory Council on Migratory 
Labor; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

5.526. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to establish a program to 
assist farmers in providing adequate sanita- 
tion facilities for migratory farm laborers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Members have permission to insert their 
remarks in the Appendix of the daily 
Recorp and include extraneous matter: 

Mr. Conte in two instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in one instance. 

Mr. Hans in one instance. 

Mr. Gusser in one instance. 

Mr. Lipscoms in one instance. 

Mr. ALGER in five instances. 

Mr. Tupper in one instance. 

Mr. ToLLEFsSoN in one instance. 

Mr. Urr in three instances. 

Mr. Skunrrz in one instance. 

Mr. Youncer in one instance. 

Mr. Osmers in three instances. 

Mr. Frnptey in one instance. 

Mr. Berry in one instance. 

Mr. Urr in one instance. 

Mr. ALGER in one instance. 

Mr. MicuHet in one instance. 

Mr. Snyper in one instance. 

Mr. Burton in one instance. 

Mr. Cramer in two instances. 

Mr. Wyman in three instances. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in two instances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I will ob- 
ject to those extensions in more than one 
instance. And I might say that after 
today I will object to extensions in the 
Appendix of the daily Recorp by a second 
party. I object now unless the request 
is amended to include only one instance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from South Dakota 
amend his requests for permission to in- 
clude those extensions in only one in- 
stance? 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I amend 
my request to include one instance for 
each Member. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


With- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS AT THIS 
POINT IN THE RECORD 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
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Members have permission to extend 
their remarks at this point in the REC- 
orp and to include extraneous matter: 

Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. BURTON. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. CRAMER. 

Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the right to object to the inclu- 
sion of remarks in the Recorp if they 
include extraneous matter of length ex- 
ceeding one page. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman object to the request 
otherwise? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not object to the request of any 
Member to extend his own remarks in 
the body of the Record. If the member- 
ship will look at the Recorp of yesterday, 
for instance, they will find long speeches, 
testimony before committees, matter 
that appeared in hearings and other 
printed matter which is available else- 
where and has no place in the body of 
the Recorp. It clutters up the RECORD, 
adds to the expense. For that reason I 
am going to object to the inclusion of 
the extraneous material in connection 
with these remarks. I will not object to 
the inclusion of any remarks of any 
Member or short excerpts from any other 
material, but I do object to these inclu- 
sions of long extraneous material. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Would the gentle- 
man consider remarks concerning Pope 
John XXIII as not worthy of inclusion 
in the body of the RECORD? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I would say 
that those newspaper articles that were 
included, the proper place for them, in 
ay opinion—and I am only expressing 

own opinion—would be in the Ap- 
. of the daily RECORD. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr, MACDONALD. Would the gen- 
tleman give, for the edification of those 
who are listening to him, a definition of 
extraneous matter? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think ex- 
traneous matter is matter that is irrele- 
vant, is extraneous to the extension, 
matter that is not directly connected 
with the matter under discussion. If it 
is a newspaper article or things like that 
that are available from other sources 
that take up a lot of space in the perma- 
nent Recor», which is printed and which 
might be available in the Appendix of 
the daily Recorp, I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. MACDONALD, I would like to 
know who sets the standards of what is 
relevant and what is irrelevant. Would 
the gentleman give me some guidelines 
of what is relevant? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think if the 
gentleman had been here and heard my 
remarks—— 
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Mr. MACDONALD. I heard the re- 
marks at length. I will not say they 
cluttered up the Record, but I heard 
the remarks at length. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I want to say 
here we are operating in this House 
without any standards, so to speak. 
These rules have kind of grown like 
“Topsy.” No one knows exactly what the 
rules are. I am hoping that we can in 
the near future bring about some order 
in the way we are operating here. There 
is no consistency with which we have 
operated in the past with reference to 
the body and the Appendix of the daily 
Record. I know I am irritating a lot of 
people here today, and I want to apolo- 
gize for it, but I think I am pointing up a 
thing that needs to be corrected. I am 
hoping that some time in the future I can 
contribute something to doing that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, of course. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has the gentle- 
man given consideration to the introduc- 
tion of a resolution, and then let the ap- 
propriate committee, in this case the 
Joint Committee on Printing, consider 
the question, rather than interposing an 
objection in relation to a custom that has 
continued for many, many years? It 
seems to me that the gentleman’s posi- 
tion would be completely consistent if 
he were to announce that he was going 
to introduce such a resolution and did 
introduce such a resolution, and then 
see what the results might be. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I would say 
respectfully to the Speaker that I have 
introduced such resolutions in the past, 
but, like many other resolutions in- 
troduced in the past, there has to be 
more motivation other than by one per- 
son. I am trying to do that, and I think 
by the encouragement we have had here 
today we might do that. I spoke to a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Printing and am advised they have not 
had a meeting this year. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yester- 
day I introduced into the body of the 
Recorp a letter originating with me to 
the President’s science adviser, in which 
I posed certain questions with respect to 
this all-important facet of our Govern- 
ment. He answered me with a rather 
lengthy letter that I believe should be 
known to all Members of the House. 
This was not a short statement. His 
letter was seven pages long and mine was 
about three pages. Just for my own in- 
formation and as a guideline, would the 
gentleman say that this extraneous 
matter should not have been put into 
the RECORD? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I would say 
that the Appendix of the daily Recorp 
would have been a more appropriate 
place for it, particularly since such a 
thing in all probability will appear in the 
printed hearings of the gentleman’s 
committee. 

Mr. MILLER of California. It will not 
appear in the printed hearings of the 
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committee. This information was for 
me and for the committee and for the 
House. I respectfully recognize the gen- 
tleman’s ability to make these judg- 
ments, but in my judgment, I felt that 
the body of the Recorp, where it would 
be perpetuated, was a much better place 
to put them than the Appendix of the 
daily RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I might say 
for the benefit of the gentleman and 
other Members that I am proceeding 
under the rules of this House. I am 
calling attention to the fact that there 
is possibly a need and a desirability for 
some change in the rules of the House. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I was here at 
the beginning and listened to the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. I know he has been 
dedicated to this project for many years. 
I certainly admire his persistence. I 
have no argument with the point he 
tries to put forth here. It did seem to 
me from the years I have been here, and 
speaking on just one of the gentleman's 
points, that there is, it seems to me, a 
great deal of time wasted when the 
Members have to stand up in the well to 
make these unanimous-consent requests. 
It would be much easier to give the re- 
quests to the majority leader and the 
minority leader and have them make the 
requests, because I think it saves a great 
deal of time. That was the only thing 
that concerned me with respect to the 
gentleman’s position. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I might say 
I would agree with the gentleman to this 
extent. I think over the years a custom 
has grown up where many Members do 
not even come to the floor of the House 
and many Members feel it is not neces- 
sary even to make quorum calls, and yet 
they will have their remarks appear in 
the Recorp. I take the position that 
if a Member is not sufficiently interested 
to make an appearance on the floor of 
the House, he is not very interested in 
getting his remarks in the Recorp, I 
have absolutely no objection and I ap- 
plaud Members who will take the time 
to prepare their remarks and have them 
appear in the Recorp, but frankly, I 
think it is a sign of laziness for a Mem- 
ber to go through a bunch of periodicals 
and clip out articles and put two or three 
sentences with it and put it in the Ap- 
pendix of the daily Recorp and try to 
aoe it appear that it is his own think- 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am pleased to 
have that background from the gentle- 
man and thank him very much for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I sat here and lis- 
tened to the special order just concluded 
where the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MILLER], along with other gentle- 
men, discussed the tributes to Japanese 
Americans for their military service in 
World War II, I was interested in not- 
ing that he submitted a number of 
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unanimous-consent requests to the 
Speaker, all of which were approved, 
submitting various speeches, documents, 
and extraneous material. I am curious 
to know how you draw the distinction 
without seeing those documents and 
without seeing the documents that have 
been presented by the gentleman from 
South Dakota, and how you can deter- 
mine which ones you are going to object 
to and which ones you are not going to 
object to. It seems to me this is one 
of the dangers in censorship. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think you 
are correct in that respect. I think 
everyone appreciates the fact that it 
would be impossible for one person at the 
beginning of a campaign such as this to 
get everything in order. I did not object 
in the instance to which the gentleman 
referred because it was part of the con- 
tinuity of the matter that they were 
speaking on today. I appreciated that 
fact. But I will say at this time, in 
similar cases I might object and I am 
still going to reserve the right to object. 
The reason I have objected to these re- 
quests for extensions at this time and 
the inclusion of extraneous material is 
that I do not know what it includes and 
I think for that reason they should go 
in the Appendix of the daily RECORD 
instead. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I still think the 
question that was left unanswered about 
your objection is that you have no 
objection to matters that are relevant 
and, yet, you give no—at least I have 
not heard the gentleman give any guide- 
lines as to what constitutes relevant 
matter. To give a concrete example, to- 
day I asked permission to put into the 
Recorp a study of the Passamaquoddy 
project in New England. By necessity 
I have to include within it reports that 
have been made by people who have 
compiled these reports on this type of 
public power. Would you say that those 
reports would be extraneous and should 
not be included or would you in your 
censorship say that that is relevant; 
and how am I to know when I make the 
request whether or not you are going 
to object to it; or how are the people who 
handle the Journal or the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp going to know whether it meets 
your standards, if you set up no 
standards. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I would reply 
to the gentleman in this way. The re- 
port that you are talking about, as I have 
gathered from your statement, is a re- 
port and studies that are available in 
printed records. I think we are making 
a mistake in duplicating the printing of 
such material as that. 

Mr. MACDONALD. If the gentleman 
will permit me to correct him, I would 
point out that they are available in the 
State of Massachusetts and in the State 
of Maine and in New Hampshire, but 
they are not available here for the Mem- 
bers of Congress. I wish to make them 
available for all the Members from all 
50 States so that they can see the justice 
of the desire to have this project put for- 
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ward in New England. I do not believe 
that the Members of the 50 States are 
going to be that interested that they will 
write to the New England states to find 
out the facts and figures which have to 
do with this project. And, if you think 
that they are, you are a greater optimist 
than you have already shown here today, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I might say 
you are a greater optimist than I would 
think you to be if you think that the 
people are going to read it in the RECORD, 
either. 

Mr. MACDONALD. What I would like 
to know from the gentleman is how the 
gentleman from Missouri became such 
an expert in all fields that he sets him- 
self up as a censor without going through 
any committee of this Congress? By 
what method does he constitute himself 
a censor to say what shall or shall not 
be printed in this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that belongs to all the Members of the 
Congress, and not just to the Member 
from Missouri? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I would only 
reply to the gentleman that I am oper- 
ating under the Rules of the House and 
you have a remedy if you would care to 
use it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I think this thing goes 
back—and as a member of the Joint 
Commitee on Printing and chairman of 
the House Committee on Printing—to a 
rule adopted, and the gentleman from 
Missouri and I have discussed this and 
do not agree, I believe, about it, but I 
think it is worthy of putting it before 
the Members of the House. Some years 
ago, as the Members of the House know, 
the Appendix of the daily REcorp was 
bound in permanent form. Now the Ap- 
pendix of the daily Recorp is not bound 
in permanent form. Therefore, anything 
that any Member puts in the Appendix 
of the daily Recorp is not bound up. 
Formerly it was, and every library in the 
country got a copy of it. It was preserved 
in permanent form. I said in the Joint 
Committee in opposing that if we abol- 
ished the privilege, which costs relatively 
little, then the Members were going to 
resort to putting anything in the body 
of the Recorp which really has no rele- 
vancy to what happens before and after 
its appearance in the Recorp, and it 
would, therefore, be preserved in perma- 
nent form for our libraries. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Missouri to the extent that 
the Recorp of the daily happenings here 
presumably covers remarks which are 
made on the floor of the House and that 
a lot of other things should be in the Ap- 
pendix of the daily Recorp and such 
things I would be willing to have placed 
in the Appendix of the daily Recorp. 
Others would be willing to put in the Ap- 
pendix of the daily Record things they 
are now putting in the body of the REC- 
orp in order to insure that it is bound 
up and preserved in the permanent 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this was a mistake 
on the part of the Joint Committee then 
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and I think the evidence of it is coming 
home to us now. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that if we 
ever have a meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee, I could offer a resolution to print 
and bind up the Appendix of the daily 
Recor in permanent fashion and a lot of 
this material and practice that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri considers an 
abuse—and this is a debatable question— 
a lot of the things which are now in the 
body of the Recor could just as well be 
placed in the Appendix of the daily Rec- 
ORD. I would say that if we ever have a 
meeting of the Joint Committee—if there 
is ever one called—we might be able to 
do something, for what it is worth. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Am I correct 
in stating that there has not been a 
meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Printing this session? 

Mr. HAYS. As a member of that com- 
mittee, if there has been a meeting it has 
be  a my notice and I have not heard 
of it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Well, I think 
the gentleman is very alert and if there 
had deen such a meeting the gentleman 
would have been there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
REIFEL] desire to revise his unanimous 
consent request to state that for those 
requests in the body of the Recorp which 
include extraneous matter they shall not 
exceed 1 page? 

Mr, REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I do, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, this puts 
the gentleman from Missouri in a very 
difficult position—the requirement of the 
present law. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, I have been in difficult 
positions before. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; but how can the 
gentleman possibly know what an article 
is going to take by way of space once it 
is set in type or until it is set in type? 

How can he possibly know whether it 
will take a page, a half page, a quarter 
page, or what? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The people 
who prepare the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
have ways of measuring the typewritten 
matter and can tell the space it will 
occupy in the body of the RECORD. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, perhaps, we ought 
to recess and wait until these articles are 
gone over and are sent to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and come back at 
11 o’clock or 12 o’clock tonight and pass 
upon them. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If that is the 
will of the House, I will be agreeable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the right to object. 

Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from 
Missouri have any guidelines that he is 
willing to give the House—and the very 
few Members of the House who are here 
whose prerogatives are now being 
stepped upon—which the gentleman can 
set forth as to what is relevant material 
which can be carried in the body of the 
RECORD? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am not 
prepared at this time to do so; no, sir. 
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Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr, MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Does the gentleman withdraw 
his point of order? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I withdraw my 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, if I understand 
correctly the situation before the House, 
the gentleman has been asked to amend 
his original unanimous-consent request 
to insert material in the Appendix of the 
daily Recor, provided it does not exceed 
one page; is that correct? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No; the body 
of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
body of the RECORD. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
serving this discussion here today, I shall 
not quarrel with the desire of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones], who has 
certainly done a great job as a Congress- 
man as long as I have been able to ob- 
serve his actions, during the past 5 years 
I have been here. But I think we miss 
one paramount point in this whole dis- 
cussion. There appears to be a growing 
tendency in this Congress to deny the in- 
dividual Member of the House the right 
to his own best judgment. The gentle- 
man was urged to amend his request to- 
day to say that the material shall not ex- 
ceed one page. Who is going to draw the 
line? Who shall decide: Should it be one 
page, should it be a half page, should it 
be 1 column, should it be 1 paragraph, 
should it be 10 pages? If we are going to 
impose restrictions on the judgment of 
an individual Congressman, then I be- 
lieve the entire House should adopt 
proper rules and limitations instead of 
leaving this decision to the objection of 
any single Member. Our present rules 
permit one Member to set himself up as 
the censor over the entire House. 

I do not think the 434 other Members 
of this body should be subjected solely 
to the judgment of the gentleman from 
Missouri, no matter how good his inten- 
tions are. I do not think the gentleman 
from Missouri would want me or anyone 
else to be passing judgment on his con- 
duct, and I do not think the other Mem- 
bers of the House should be exposed to 
that sort of treatment. 

For this reason I hope the gentleman 
will not be pressed to change his unani- 
mous-consent request establishing cer- 
tain limitations on the material that is 
being submitted by Members who have 
asked him as their emissary to obtain 
unanimous consent for their request. I 
believe the gentleman from Missouri has 
made his point. I hope he will now offer 
his views in the form of a resolution to 
change the rules of the House and per- 
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mit the entire membership to work its 
will on the gentleman’s observations. 
Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
regular order is on the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the gentleman from 


South Dakota [Mr. Rerret]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
J object. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore agreed to, the following 
may be permitted to address the House: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, on June 12, for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BROMWELL, on June 12, for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, following other 
special orders heretofore entered into, 
the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Mc- 
DoweELL] may be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks, and to include therein 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, did the gentleman from 
Illinois think for one minute that I would 
not object? 

Mr. PRICE. No. I was anticipating. 

Mr. HAYS. Well, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on June 13, following 
the legislative business and other special 
orders heretofore entered into, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Sikes] may be 
permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes, to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and to include therein extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I objected to 
that once today and I will object again. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO EX- 
TEND REMARKS AT THIS POINT 
IN THE RECORD 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the following 

Members may be permitted to extend 

their remarks at this point in the Recorp 

and to include therein extraneous 
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matter: Mr. Stack, Mr. Mutter, Mr. 
McDowELL, and Mr. Ryan of New York. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 
Mr. JONES of Missouri. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO EX- 
TEND REMARKS IN THE APPENDIX 
OF THE DAILY RECORD 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Members may be permitted to extend 
their remarks in the Appendix of the 
daily Recorp and to include therein ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


BRADEMAS. 

RYAN of New York. 
BOLAND. 
GRABOWSKI. 
MacDOona.p. 
GONZALEZ. 
Morris. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
FLOOD. 

O'NEILL. 

Rocers of Florida. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. McDowELL, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object 

Mr. HAYS. I demand the regular or- 
der, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
regular order has been demanded. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HALL. I reserve the right to 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman cannot reserve the right to 
object when the regular order has been 
demanded. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore being in doubt, the 
House divided and there were—ayes 63, 
noes 47. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will advise the gentleman that a 
quorum is not required on a motion to 
adjourn. 
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The House stands adjourned until 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 50 min- 
utes p.m.), under its previous order, 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963, at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


920.A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Federal Depos- 
it Insurance Corporation for the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1962, pursuant to 
section 17(a) of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

921. A letter from the executive director, 
U.S. Olympic Committee, transmitting the 
U.S. Olympic Committee financial report for 
the year ending December 31, 1962, pursuant 
to Public Law 805; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

922. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions which this Service 
has approved according the beneficiaries of 
such petitions first preference classification, 
pursuant to the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H.R. 73. A bill to pro- 
vide for the merger of certain Coast Guard 
appropriations for operating expenses, Re- 
serve training, and retired pay; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 374). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 75. A bill to pro- 
vide for exceptions to the rules of navigation 
in certain cases; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 375). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BECKWORTH: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 5377. A bill to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act in 
order to correct an inequity in the applica- 
tion of such act to the Architect of the Capi- 
tol and the employees of the Architect of 
the Capitol, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 376). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4157. A bill to enact part II of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, entitled “Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure,” codifying the gen- 
eral and permanent laws relating to the 
judiciary and judicial procedure of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 377). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 
134. A bill to provide that seat belts sold or 
shipped in interstate commerce for use in 
motor vehicles shall meet certain safety 
standards; without amendment (Rept. No. 
378). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 396. Resolution for con- 
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sideration of H.R. 6755, a bill to provide a 
1-year extension of the corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates; without amendment (Rept. No. 379). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALGER: 

H.R. 6908. A bill to equalize taxation and 
provide revenue; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6909. A bill to include certain officers 
and employees of the Department of Labor 
within the provisions of sections 111 and 
1114 of title 18 of the United States Code 
relating to assaults and homicides; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 6910. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims against the United States 
by members of the uniformed services and 
civilian officers and employees of the United 
States for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to their service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 


H.R. 6911. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to prohibit the use 
of the term “mahogany” in connection with 
woods and other products which are not in 
fact mahogany; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 6912. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the tax 
treatment of payments under retirement 
plans of certain exempt organizations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6913. A bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, as 
amended, to provide for labeling of economic 
poisons with registration numbers, to elimi- 
nate registration under protest, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 6914. A bill to grant leave with pay 
for Government personnel engaged in any 
international athletic competition; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 6915. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code in order to extend for a 
period of 10 years the time during which 
certain military, naval, and air service rec- 
ords may be corrected; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.R. 6916. A bill to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 12, 1895, to regulate and restrict the 
printing of certain extraneous matter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and to limit the 
number of insertions of extraneous matters 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 6917. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumers in order to secure within the 
Federal Government effective representation 
of the economic interests of consumers; to 
act as a central clearinghouse in Govern- 
ment for consumer complaints; to dissemi- 
nate information to consumers; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6918. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

HR. 6919. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
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tax treatment of payments under retirement 
plans of certain exempt organizations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. 6920. A bill to amend section 715 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize is- 
suance of total disability income provisions 
to national service life insurance policies 
through age 65, under certain conditions; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6921, A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to permit a limited waiver of 
service-incurred disabilities in meeting 
health requirements for reinstatement of 
national service life insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6922. A bill to amend section 723 of 
title 38, United States Code, to remove time 
limitation for exchange or conversion of vet- 
erans’ special term insurance to qualify for 
special dividend; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 6928. A bill authorizing a survey of 
Cedar Bayou, Tex., in the interest of flood 
control and allied purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R. 6924. A bill to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress, providing assist- 
ance for schools in areas affected by Federal 
activities, in order to extend for 3 years cer- 
tain expiring provisions thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6925. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Canyonlands National Park 
in the State of Utah, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr, COLLIER: 

H.R. 6926. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out deductions from benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr, GIBBONS: 

H.R. 6927. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of a highway linking the Florida Keys 
with the Tampa Bay area, Florida, as a part 
of the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6928. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1933, as amended, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to develop and maintain im- 
proved, voluntary methods of recruiting, 
training, transporting, and distributing agri- 
cultural workers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 6929. A bill to provide that certain 
functions with respect to housing loans shall 
be performed by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Veterans“ 
Affairs. 

By Mr, KYL: 

H.R. 6930. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the termi- 
nation provisions for the Federal excise tax 
on general telephone service, but to allow 
the taxpayer a credit against such tax for 
State and local taxes paid by him which are 
imposed on general telephone service and 
earmarked for educational purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 6931. A bill to facilitate the entry of 
alien sons and daughters of World War I 
veterans of the U.S. Armed Forces; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 6932. A bill to amend section 104 of 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6933. A bill relating to the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., and the status of that organiza- 
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tion under certain laws of the United States; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 6934. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fire Island National Seashore, 
in the State of New York, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr, PEPPER: 

H.R. 6935. A bill to designate the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital at Miami, Fla., as 
the Joe H. Adams Memorial Hospital; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 6936. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fire Island National Seashore in 
the State of New York, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 6937. A bill to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize the U.S. 
Governor of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to vote for 
an increase in the Bank's authorized capital 
stock; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. GILL: 

H.R. 6938. A bill to amend the various 
acts providing Federal assistance for educa- 
tion to insure that Federal funds will not be 
used to assist educational institutions 
which practice racial discrimination; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 6939. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used to 
assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 6940. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be vsed 
to assist educational institutions which 
practice racial discrimination; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 6941. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which 
practice racial discrimination; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6942. A bill to amend the various 
acts providing Federal assistance for educa- 
tion to insure that Federal funds will not be 
used to assist educational institutions which 
practice racial discrimination; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 6943. A bill to amend the various 
acts providing Federal assistance for educa- 
tion to insure that Federal funds will not be 
used to assist educational institutions which 
practice racial discrimination; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 6944. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used to 
assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 6945. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used to 
assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, POWELL: 

H.R. 6946. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which 
practice racial discrimination; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 
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By Mrs, GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 6947. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education 
to insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 6948. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which 
practice racial discrimination; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6949. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education 
to insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which 
practice racial discrimination; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 6950. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 6951. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used to 
assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 6952. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used to 
assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 6953. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used to 
assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 6954. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used to 
assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6955. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R, 6956. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

H.R. 6957. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used to 
assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 6958. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 6959. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. ROSENTHAL; 

H.R. 6960. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 6961. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 6962. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H.R. 6963. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education 
to insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 6964. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 6965. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education 
to insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discriminaton; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

H.R, 6966. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education 
to insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 6967. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education 
to insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 6968. A bill to amend the various 
acts providing Federal assistance for educa- 
tion to insure that Federal funds will not 
be used to assist educational institutions 
which practice racial discrimination; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 6969. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

H.R. 6970. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, FINDLEY: 

H.R. 6971. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 6972. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education 
to insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 6973. A bill to amend the various acts 
providing Federal assistance for education to 
insure that Federal funds will not be used 
to assist educational institutions which prac- 
tice racial discrimination; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 6974. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 to 
permit loans to be made under that act to 
part-time students in institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.J. Res. 467. Joint resolution amending 
section 221 of the National Housing Act to 
extend for 2 years the broadened eligibility 
presently provided for mortgage insurance 
thereunder; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.J. Res. 468. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 9 in each 
year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.J. Res. 469. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to set aside and 
proclaim an appropriate day in each year as 
Teacher Remembrance Day; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. Con. Res. 174. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing appreciation to certain citizens of 
Michigan for their activities in planning and 
working for the World's Fair proposed to be 
held in Detroit, Mich., in 1972; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 175. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing appreciation to certain citizens of 
Michigan for their activities in planning and 
working for the World’s Fair proposed to be 
held in Detroit, Mich., in 1972; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H. Con. Res. 176. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing appreciation to certain citizens of 
Michigan for their activities in planning and 
working for the World’s Fair proposed to be 
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held in Detroit, Mich., in 1972; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. FISHER: 

H. Res. 394. Resolution authorizing salary 
increases for the file clerk and assistant file 
clerk (minority); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. Res. 395. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the retention in the District of 
Columbia of a master control record of the 
Department of the Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ULLMAN: House Joint Memorial 
No. 26 of the Oregon State Legislature urg- 
ing the Congress to appropriate funds to 
construct access roads through and to Bu- 
reau of Land Management lands bordering 
the Deschutes River and to maintain a por- 
tion of the area in a relatively wild or wilder- 
ness state; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R. 6975. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Maida, his wife, Caterina Maida, and their 
children, Giuseppe, Antonio, and Vittoria 
Maida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 6976. A bill for the relief of Peter 
George Klinklavs; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSEI: 

H.R. 6977. A bill for the relief of Kyriakos 

Kyriakou; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 6978. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Melville N. Langford, deceased; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R.6979. A bill for the relief 
Panagis Kokolis; to the Committee 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6980. A bill for the relief of Nicoletta 

Esposito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 6981. A bill for the relief of Elvira 
Maniscalco; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6982. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral interests of the 
United States in certain real property in 
Florida to the record owners of the surface 
of that property; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 6983. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Maria, Giuseppe, and Tommaso Santamaria; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6984. A bill for the relief of Domen- 
ico Fodera; to the Committee on the Ju- 
di 


By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 6985. A bill for the relief of Kwang 
Han Kim, and his wife, Yong Kuk Kim; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 6986. A bill to provide that Capt. 
Rupert E. Stivers may be granted a commis- 
sion in the Regular Army, without regard to 
the restrictions contained in section 3286 of 
title 10, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

HR. 6987. A bill for the relief of Rudolfo 
S. Lastrilla, M.D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last week the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New York, Senator Javits, ad- 
dressed the 11th Annual Convention of 
District 1, B’nai B’rith. Senator Javrrs 
spoke on the difficult situation which 
exists in the Middle East. As the Sena- 
tor said in his remarks, the unrest and 
tension which exists in that area im- 
pedes peace not only in the Middle East 
but in the world. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Javits’ remarks be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that the benefit of his analysis may 
be available to all. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The present crisis in the Middle East is 
deepening and the danger of war with Is- 


rael's existence at stake will not 2 
as if by magic just because certain words 
are said and certain statements pronounced. 

U.S. policy in the Middle East con- 
tinues to be one of “quiet diplomacy” 
and the Middle East is the only part of the 
world where U.S. policy treats friends of 
peace and foes of peace alike. This is an 
untenable and ill-advised for our 
Nation, and it is time we abandoned it. 

With new fighting in Yemen; with Iraq 
teetering on the brink of civil war with the 
Kurds once more; and with Nasser’s propa- 
ganda agitation and subversive activity go- 
ing at full blast, it will take definite acts by 
the United States—not unilaterally but to- 
gether with other nations—to halt the war 
threat in the Middle East and bring about 
a climate in which our objectives of peace 
and stability can be fully realized. 

One action that we should take as soon as 
possible is to tighten up on our aid program 
to Egypt and make it clear to the President 
that he should suspend or withhold that as- 
sistance altogether if President Nasser con- 
tinues his aggressive and warlike activities 
in violation of the express aims and objec- 
tives of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

I have written to the Department of State 
to this effect and I shall introduce an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act which 
will emphasize the President's authority to 
cut off aid to Egypt. 


The grave concern felt in the Congress 
over the rampant hostilities in this region 
found full expression in the series of 
speeches and colloquies which took place in 
the House and the Senate. On April 30, I was 
joined by 15 of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle in an attack on the Soviet- 
Egyptian arms buildup and to call for a 
sharp change in our present policy of deal- 
ing even-handedly with friends and foes of 
peace alike in the Middle East. It is worth 
noticing that in 2 hours of discussion and 
debate on the Senate floor by Democrats and 
Republicans, not one voice was heard in de- 
fense of the State Department’s policy in 
this respect. 

We were heartened when President Ken- 
medy, on May 8, issued the firmest and 
strongest statement on the Middle East he 
has made since he took office. At that time 
he told a press conference, and I quote: 

“In the event of aggression or preparation 
for aggression, whether direct or indirect, we 
would support appropriate measures in the 
United Nations and adopt other courses of 
action on our own to prevent or put a stop 
to such aggression.” 

Now this should make it quite clear to 
President Nasser of Egypt where we stand. 
But President Nasser has a long memory; 
he knows that the Department of State does 
not think he is prepared to act the way he 
talks, and will react to his threats by giving 
him as before more economic assistance and 
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more private and unpublicized appeals to be 
nice and not do anything rash. 

That economic assistance which the United 
States is giving Nasser rescued him from the 
disastrous consequences of his own so-called 
Arab socialism—which was little more than 
an excuse to nationalize all private property. 
Egypt’s cotton crop was being sold to the 
Soviets in return for modern guns, planes, 
and submarines, and the country was on 
the verge of starvation when we stepped in 
with a massive aid program that amounted 
to over $250 million last year alone, most of 
it in surplus foods. 

We did it because it was said this was an 
opportunity to get Egypt away from its en- 
tanglement with the Soviet Union and back 
into the Western sphere of influence again. 
And for a time it seemed to work; President 
Nasser paid off Great Britain and France for 
his seizure of the Suez Canal; Egypt's trade 
with Europe began to pick up again; and 
some effort was begun to improve the mis- 
erable living standards of the Egyptian 
masses. 

Once the panic over the fear of starvation 
and revolt was gone, President Nasser began 
his familiar tactics of agitation and subver- 
sion, boasting of his new jet bombers that 
could destroy the oil fields of Saudi Arabia, 
and his new missiles which could reach, as 
he put it, south of Syria; and everyone knew 
that he meant Israel. 

That was the beginning of the present 
crisis, and the next steps followed quickly. 

First, came the Nasser-engineered revolt 
in Yemen last year. He poured 30,000 Egyp- 
tian troops, tanks and planes into a war 
against the new imam, a Western-educated 
ruler who had just begun to take his nation 
out of its primitive condition. Nasser's 
planes, some of them allegedly piloted by 
Russians, and all of them serviced by Com- 
munist ground crews, bombed Saudi Arabian 
towns and dropped boobytrapped toys and 
trinkets. 

For a time it looked as if the war might 
spread, and when proroyalist Yemen tribes- 
men began to beat back the so-called repub- 
lican forces and their Egyptian allies, the 
State Department abruptly stepped into the 
picture. In exchange for a vague promise 
from Nasser to withdraw his troops, the 
United States suddenly recognized the new 
Yemen regime, even though it had no pop- 
ular support and no chance of survival with- 
out the protection of Egyptian troops. The 
British protested our action as premature 
and even our own diplomats in some Middle 
East countries were shocked by this appease- 
ment of Nasser. 

Today, 6 months later, Nasser is still in 
Yemen, vowing to keep his troops there un- 
til he wins, and Maj. Gen. Anwar Qadi, his 
commander in Yemen, is warning that “reac- 
tionaries” should not be misled into believ- 
ing that “we shall pull out before realizing 
all the objectives of our mission.” Mean- 
while the Department of State has turned 
over the hot Yemen problem to the United 
Nations and is urging speedy implementa- 
tion of the withdrawal agreement drafted 
by our special envoy, Ellsworth Bunker. 

The second factor contributing to the 
present crisis was the disclosure that Ger- 
man scientists and technicians, many of 
them diehard Nazis, were working for Nas- 
ser to develop nuclear warhead missiles. 
Something like a shudder of horror went 
through the civilized world over the realiza- 
tion that Nazis could still be working for 
the destruction of Jews 18 years after Hitler 
Germany had been smashed to the ground. 
The present German Government of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer has ordered its scientists 
and technicians to return home, and the 
United States has flatly banned the intro- 
duction of nuclear weapons into the Middle 
East, but Egyptian rockets even with con- 
ventional warheads could cause horrible 
devastation in crowded Tel Aviv and Haifa. 
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The third action that triggered Israel's 
alarm was the open declaration in the Cairo 
charter of April 17 that the avowed object of 
the new Arab federation of Egypt, Syria, and 
Iraq was to destroy Israel. At the same time 
Egypt resumed her propaganda war and sub- 
versive agitation in order to stir up revolt 
in Jordan and possibly Saudi Arabia too. 
These were followed by riots in Jordan and 
Egyptian incitement to assassinate King Hus- 
sein—an action that could start Israeli armed 
forces moving toward the west bank of the 
Jordan. The Government of Israel has for- 
mally protested to the Security Council of the 
United Nations against this new threat to 
peace, 

In a letter to me dated May 20, the Depart- 
ment of State expressed the view that Israel 
was in no immediate danger and said also 
that—and I quote—‘“the aid program in the 
UAR is tailored as carefully as possible so as 
not to free resources for arming.” But the 
Department also admits—and again I 
quote—that “obviously the UAR in its mill- 
tary program absorbs resources which might 
otherwise contribute to development. But 
U.S. interests will not be served by ignoring 
or rejecting the legitimate needs of the peo- 
ple for economic progress or, for that matter, 
of food itself.“ 

I must take issue, however, with the view 
that there is no immediate danger to Israel. 
I feel there is such danger and that it may 
be imminent. 

The unrest and tension imperils not only 
peace in the Middle East but in the world. 
The Department of State should not court 
the criticism that our Government fails to 
act when there is still time and room to do 
so. I am convinced that we must take steps 
now to assure the security of Israel and the 
entire region not by works alone but by ac- 
tion. And one critical place to act is the 
massive U.S. aid program to the United Arab 
Republic. 

The contention that we would be ignoring 
the legitimate needs of the Egyptian people 
if we conditioned our aid to President Nasser 
on a cessation of the arms race is not valid. 
On the contrary, we would be truly helping 
the people of Egypt by bringing them face 
to face with the consequences of President 
Nasser’s policies so that they can be changed. 
As it is, their condition has not been ma- 
terially improved. 

Regarding the security of the Middle East, 
I am convinced that a mutual defense agree- 
ment, joined in by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, with Israel and 
any other Middle East state willing to as- 
sume its obligations, is essential. 

B'nai B'rith has a long and honorable 
history of association with the development 
of Palestine and the upbuilding of the State 
of Israel. In Israel, it participates directly 
and through its membership in a children’s 
home, the Hillel Foundation at Hebrew Uni- 
versity, and in other institutions of welfare, 
health, and education. Through its Israel 
Committee it contributes substantially by the 
purchase of Israel bonds and the support 
of the United Jewish Appeal. Thus, B’nai 
B'rith, like the United States, has an im- 
portant stake in the security and independ- 
ence of Israel, and I would urge you to de- 
fend that stake with all your rights as 
Americans. Congress will take a very search- 
ing look at our foreign aid program, espe- 
cially that part of it which relates to Egypt, 
and I hope that you will not only let your 
Congressman know how you feel but also 
arouse sentiment in your areas about this 
program. 

There is tremendous support in our coun- 
try for the best relations between ourselves 
and Israel and for Israel’s security so that 
her mission may be fulfilled. It is critically 
important, therefore, that this climate of 
support and Israel's prestige in the United 
States be kept vital and alive. 
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Common Market Commission Recom- 
mends External Tariff Cuts To Fight 
Inflation in Europe 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Euro- 
pean Economic Commission, the admin- 
istrative agency of the Common Market, 
is now urging the governments of the 
Six to cut tariffs on imports from non- 
member countries in order to dampen 
inflationary pressures on prices now be- 
ing felt throughout the Common Market. 
An increased flow of imports, says the 
Commission, would provide needed price 
competition from abroad to hold down 
prices on locally produced commodities. 

I urge the administration to take ad- 
vantage of this initiative on the part of 
the Common Market Commission and to 
work with it to persuade the Common 
Market to take this most sensible and 
constructive step. Unilateral or more- 
than-reciprocal reductions in Common 
Market tariffs would not only help Eu- 
rope to fight its inflation, they would 
also help the United States in a funda- 
mental way to reduce its present pay- 
ments imbalance with Europe. 

I particularly welcome and commend 
the Commission’s recommendation, since 
it is one which I have made repeatedly 
and which has been endorsed in numer- 
ous reports of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

In a floor speech on January 25, 1962, 
I said: 

By greatly increasing imports from the 
United States, Europe could go far to balance 
dollar inflows from tourist spending, United 
States military expenditures, capital invest- 
ments, and other sources. This would re- 
quire the abandonment of remaining quotas 
on dollar imports and substantial tariff 
reductions by the European countries with- 
out asking for compensatory reductions by 
the United States. 


On May 7, 1962, I pointed out that a 
liberal European import policy would 
reduce our unemployment and our pay- 
ments deficit and at the same time 
strengthen Western Europe. 

Such a policy— 


Isaid— 


would enable European employers—with the 
blessing of their own governments and of the 
friendly United States—to grant wage in- 
creases without risking inflation, because it 
would make available the goods needed to 
sop up the extra purchasing power thus 
created. And, if the operation were really 
successful, it could go far toward wiping out 
the U.S. payments deficit and Western 
Europe’s payments surplus, to the great ad- 
vantage of the whole free world. 


In an article in the May 1963 issue of 
Harper’s magazine, I again called atten- 
tion to the many advantages of increased 
imports by the Common Market from the 
United States: 


This would not merely spur the U.S. econ- 
omy and create jobs for Americans. It would 
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also help the European countries. At pres- 
ent, a wage increase in Europe can cause in- 
lation because higher purchasing power will 
compete for roughly the same amount of con- 
sumer goods. If Europe were to let down 
her trade barriers, new imports could sop up 
this excess purchasing power. And these 
sales of our products abroad would help wipe 
out the U.S. international payments deficit 
and Western Europe’s payments surplus. 
to the advantage of the whole free world. 
Only thus can the dollar—the international 
currency of Europe and the United States— 
become stable once again. 


The August 1961 report of the Subcom- 
mittee on International Exchange and 
Payments of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee recommended that the United 
States encourage surplus payments coun- 
tries to rely on liberalized imports and 
the elimination of payments restrictions 
for anti-inflationary action. Again, in 
December 1962, the subcommittee con- 
cluded: 

Many countries of Western Europe, and 
particularly those in the Common Market, 
need to import more because they face in- 
flationary pressures. The tendency for coun- 
tries like Germany, France, and Italy to con- 
tinue accumulating gold and dollars rather 
than to spend more of their rising export in- 
come on imports, on capital investment in 
other countries, and on foreign aid, has been 
responsible for a larger part of the free 
world’s payments imbalance. If such sur- 
plus payments countries would buy U.S. and 
other foreign goods more freely, their pres- 
ent fully employed resources of capital and 
manpower could be devoted to the most 
productive activities, including further 
domestic capital investment essential for 
their future growth. 


The March 1963 annual report of the 
Joint Economic Committee recommend- 
ed that: 

The United States should promptly and 
vigorously bargain for a reduction of the 
Common Market external tariffs, and the 
Common Market should be requested to 
make an immediate unilateral reduction in 
its tariffs on a most-favored-nation basis 
pending completion of the negotiations. 


In arriving at this conclusion, the com- 
mittee adopted the reasoning set forth in 
the December 1962 report of its Subcom- 
mittee on International Exchange and 
Payments: 

Our best hope to developing a construc- 
tive solution to the persistent U.S. payments 
deficit is the development of policies to deal 
with the basic sources of the present deficit. 
The first step in dealing with the basic 
sources of our payments deficit is the de- 
velopment of policies to expand our overall 
export surplus, 

Fortunately, an expansion in our export 
surplus can be achieved by the further re- 
moval of barriers to international trade, The 
first step is the removal of the barriers to 
American exports into the Common Market 
in Western Europe. These countries are 
among the most rapidly expanding in the 
entire world. Over the years ahead these 
nations will need to import more both be- 
cause of their rapid growth and because they 
face inflationary pressures. The tendency for 
countries like West Germany, France, and 
other countries to continue accumulating 
gold and dollars rather than to spend more 
of their rising export income on imports, on 
capital investments in other countries, and 
on foreign aid, has been responsible for a 
large part of the free world’s payments im- 
balance. If such surplus payments coun- 
tries would allow goods from the United 
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States and other countries to be sold more 
freely in their markets, their present fully 
employed resources of capital and manpower 
could be devoted to the most productive 
activities, including further domestic capital 
investment essential for their future growth. 


The text of the New York Times arti- 
cle of June 6, 1963, reporting the recom- 
mendation of the Common Market fol- 
lows: 

TRADE BLOC PANEL Uns Tantrr CUTS: COM- 
MISSION ASKS COMMON MARKET TO MAKE 
Move To SPUR PRICE COMPETITION 

(By Edward T. O'Toole) 

BRUSSELS, June 5.—The European Common 
Market Commission, obviously disturbed by 
increasing price pressures, is urging the six 
member states of the trade bloc to invite 
price competition with nonmember states 
by cutting tariffs wherever possible, 

In its sixth annual report, published to- 
day, the commission said any Common Mar- 
ket regulatory measures to control prices “at 
this time would not be opportune.” 

But, the commission added, the six na- 
tions of the European Economic Community, 
or Common Market, could each take steps 
to help dampen price increases. The six 
members are Italy, Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and France. 

TRADE WOULD RISE 

Tariff cuts with nonmembers, the report 
said, would increase trade with other coun- 
tries. An increased flow of goods would 
mean an increase in price-dampening com- 
petition between locally produced goods and 
those imported from outside the community. 

The commission made it plain that this 
would tend to offset the increasing upward 
pressures on prices being felt throughout the 
Common Market. 

The commission is the operating manage- 
ment for the six countries of the European 
Economic Community. It has a responsibil- 
ity that transcends national interests. Its 
function is to propose policies that are de- 
signed for integrating the six member states 
into one economic and political unit. 

COUNCIL DECIDES 

But, although the commission proposes 
policies, the member states, through their 
representatives on the Common Market 
Council of Ministers, actually decide which 
policies will be followed. 

Thus, last week, although the commission 
proposed a reduction in the tariffs on U.S. 
poultry exports, the council instead voted to 
increase the duty. 

After reviewing financial developments 
during the year, the commission urged the 
member countries to encourage the develop- 
ment of their own money markets, It indi- 
cated that this would ameliorate the short- 
age of investment capital that is being felt 
within the community. 

The commission cautioned against compe- 
tition with private needs for investment 
capital. 

It also advised the Common Market to 
avoid undue repatriation of capital held in 
their countries. It said this could have ad- 
verse effects on the liquidity and balance-of- 
payments positions of nonmember states. 

In discussing trade developments within 
the community, the commission reported 
that, since the Common Market's inception, 
imports by the member states from other 
member states had increased remurkably. 

The commission gave these estimates for 
intracommunity import increases in the past 
4 yeurs: 

France, a 130-percent increase; Germany 
and the Netherlands 80 to 90 percent; Italy, 
60 percent, and Belgium-Luxembourg, 25 
percent. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
the evening of May 27, the Grand Ma- 
sonic Lodge in Virginia held a meeting. 
On that occasion the grand master pre- 
sented to our colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
the Grand Master’s Award. At that 
time the Senator from Virginia made a 
speech accepting the award. He was 
presented to the grand lodge by Grand 
Master Charles B. Gilley. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the presentation 
speech by the grand master, Mr. Gilley, 
and the speech by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SPEECH BY GRAND MASTER CHARLES B. GILLEY, 
May 27, 1963, GRAND MASTER'S AWARD DIN- 
NER, STATLER HOTEL 
My brethren, this evening is an example 

of public devotion of Masonry in action; 

your very presence here and at all other 

Masonic gatherings solidifies the fabric that 

makes our fraternity a strong and useful 

segment of this great society. Yes, all that 
we possess is but a token that our Founding 

Fathers bequeath us. 

The most important heritage for us to 
remember is the many struggles and sacri- 
fices they encountered while molding this 
great Government and country which we all 
love and pledge our lives to protect and up- 
grade. Franklin D. Roosevelt remarked 
during World War II, “So much to do and 
so little time to do it,” and Thomas J. Wat- 
son stated, “The largest room in the world 
is room for improvement.” No words could 
be more applicable to our present time. 
Don’t break the ties that bind us together; 
no, don't even bend them because behind 
every weak or pessimistic American is a 
sneakthief trying to damage or sink the 
ship of American freedom and our religious 
way of life. 

Thank God for freedom and the many 
who are doing their part to ward off the 
offenders. 

This evening we are honored to have 
among us many outstanding Americans and 
Masons who have answered the call but 
we are particularly proud to pay tribtue to 
one who has displayed his love, devotion, 
and leadership to his community, State, and 
his country. A man we are proud to call 
brother, with family ties which are deep 
rooted and a strong supporter of our Con- 
stitution. 

Honorable Brother Harry FoOD BYRD, as 
Grand Master of Masons of the District of 
Columbia, it is with pride and honor that 
I have the pleasure in presenting this plaque 
to such a distinguished Mason who has 
plowed his way into the hearts of every 
American by serving them in the high of- 
fice which you occupy. You are the ideal 
and personification of an American states- 
man. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 

I am greatly honored and deeply touched 
by the award bestowed upon me this evening 
by my brothers of the Masonic fraternity 
and I am deeply indebted to the grand 
master. I accept the grand master’s award 
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with humility and rededication to the fine 
teachings of Freemasonry. 

Masonry has been good to me in so many 
ways. It has been good to me in tangible 
ways such as this occasion and this award— 
both of which I shall cherish forever, as 
I do the 33d degree conferred upon me in 
1939 by the Supreme Council, Scottish Rite. 

And beyond this, Masonry has been good 
to me in the intangible ways that we here 
know from its inspiration for exemplary 
character, good works, good deeds, and good 
will—and in general, all of the Masonic 
force for good in human society. It gives 
us a clear conception of our duty to God and 
man. It helps us to develop our spiritual 
faculties, and broaden our lives in fellowship 
and service—always with respect and appre- 
ciation of our brothers. It challenges us 
to strive for the nobler objectives in life. 
Its purpose is development of character and 
culture through fellowship and mutual help- 
fulness for all who will heed its teachings. 
It is charitable, benevolent, educational, and 
religious, and it encourages free association 
of men together for the achievement of these 
objectives. It is a fellowship philosophy that 
translates its principles into terms of daily 
living. 

In my lifetime I have known many people 
in many walks of life, and in many places, 
And it has been my observation that Masons 
invariably are men of good will who merit 
both respect and confidence. It is the great- 
est organization of its kind in the world. 

During my 30 years in Congress it has been 
my privilege to have become acquainted 
with a great many of its Members, in both 
Houses; and it is very pleasing to note the 
presence of so many Members of Congress 
in this great audience tonight. 

It is understandable, of course, that my 
closest associations in Congress have been 
with Members of the Senate; and I think 
it is appropriate to say to my brothers here, 
that I have never known a Member of the 
U.S. Senate to commit a dishonorable act. 

This is in the character of Masonry 
which—in its worldwide fraternity down 
through the centuries—has embraced mil- 
lions of men who in their individual capaci- 
ties—great and smali—have contributed so 
much to advancement of our civilization and 
society. 

Being from Virginia, passing the national 
memorial in Alexandria so frequently, and 
working in the Capitol of the United States, 
George Washington somehow always sym- 
bolizes Masonry in the United States to me; 
and I think Washington was one of the 
greatest Americans who ever lived. 

Moving through the Capitol, and under its 
great dome, I find myself frequently paus- 
ing—mentally at least—in the recollection 
that Washington, in the company of his 
Masonic brothers from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, laid the cornerstone plate for the Cap- 
itol on September 18, 1793. 

And Washington was not the only Amer- 
ican President who has been active in 
Masonry. Others were Monroe, Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Truman. 

It has been my great privilege to have been 
personally acquainted with President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and President Truman, and 
I suspect many of you have had the same 
privilege during the past 30 years or so. 

President Roosevelt and I took the oath of 
office, here in W. „ on the same 
snowy day in March 1933; and, as many of 
you will recall, the great depression was more 
turbulent than the weather. 

Before his election as President, I had a 
very cordial friendship with him. We were 
Governors at the same time. I visited Albany 
and he visited Richmond. He and my 
brother Dick were intimate friends and re- 
mained so throughout their lives. They had 
served in the Navy together. 
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I had been enthusiastically for the 1932 
National Democratic platform as a means 
of strengthening our system of government 
and bringing us out of the depression. That 
platform said: 

“We believe that a party platform is a 
covenant with the people to be faithfully 
kept by the party when entrusted with pow- 
er, and the people are entitled to know in 
plain words the terms of the contract to 
which they are asked to subscribe.” And 
some of the plain words in that platform 
said: 

“We advocate an immediate and drastic 
reduction of governmental expenditures by 
abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance, to accomplish a 
saving of not less than 25 percent in the 
cost of Government.” 

There we old New Dealers still stand; ad- 
mittedly there is not much left to stand on; 
but then there are not many of us left stand- 
ing. Just let me quote another passage 
from that 1932 platform: 

“We favor maintenance of the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually bal- 
anced and sound currency to be preserved 
at all hazards.” And to conclude these 1932 
platform quotes, it said we stood for: 

“The removal of Government from all 
fields of private enterprise except where nec- 
essary to develop public works and national 
resources in the common interest.” 

With that platform, the Virginia delega- 
tion at the 1932 convention gave me the priv- 
flege of casting its vote for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on the promise that he would cut 
Federal expenditures by 25 percent when he 
took office. 

In his campaign Mr. Roosevelt called Pres- 
ident Hoover a spendthrift. Federal ex- 
penditures were then $4.6 billion. My first 
vote in the Senate was for a Roosevelt bill 
entitled “A bill to preserve the credit of the 
U.S. Government.” 

It provided for a 15-percent cut in all ap- 
propriations, including veterans’ pensions. 
Mr. Roosevelt had promised a 25-percent cut, 
and as campaign pledges go, I thought a 15- 
percent cut was pretty fair performance. 

The President kept his campaign pledge 
for economy for 6 months, and then suddenly 
he abandoned his platform, and the Nation 
was started on an orgy of deficit spending 
which has lasted until this day. Mr. Roose- 
velt changed, but I did not. 

I well recall an incident when he called me 
to the White House. He greeted me cor- 
dially. He said, “Harry, your mother and 
my mother are two of the grandest persons 
who ever lived. We should have a reunion 
of the Byrds and the Roosevelts.” 

I replied, saying, “Mr. President, my moth- 
er and the Byrds would be delighted to 
attend whenever you name the day.” Then 
he came to the business at hand. 

I had been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee for reorganization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The President said: “Harry, here 
is a little bill I would like for you to intro- 
duce in the Senate.” 

I said, “Mr. President, I would like to look 
it over, and if I can sponsor it, I certainly 
will.” He looked me right in the eyes and 
said, “Harry, take it or leave it.” 

And I said, “Mr. President, on that basis, 
I will have to leave it;“ and he took the bill 
back. I heard nothing more about the 
reunion. 

The bill was introduced by someone else, 
It would have given him the power to con- 
trol—among other departments—such quasi- 
judicial agencies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The President could have fixed freight 
rates, passenger rates, etc. But the bill, as 
he proposed it, was defeated. 

My first serious break with Roosevelt came 
when he proposed to pack the Supreme 
Court. We then had a Court that knew the 
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law and stuck to it; and the laws he adyo- 
cated had been declared unconstitutional. 
He wanted a Court which would give him his 
laws. 

After I opposed his Court-packing pro- 
posal, he took away from me appointments 
usually given a Senator in the same party, 
and announced that Gov. (brother) Jim 
Price of Virginia would distribute this Fed- 
eral patronage. Jim Price, let me say, was 
one of the outstanding Masons of Virginia. 

But this did not hurt me. There were not 
as many jobs as there were unemployed. 
When applications were made to me, I sim- 
ply referred them to the Governor, as the 
President had indicated. 

Pretty soon so many people were calling on 
poor old Jim down at Richmond, he built a 
tunnel from the Governor’s Mansion to the 
capitol to avoid the job hunters. The Pres- 
ident urged him to oppose me in the next 
election, but he did not do it. 

When President Roosevelt ran for his 
fourth term, to which I was opposed, the 
wheels of fortune had made me chairman of 
the Senate Rules Committee; and by long 
custom the Rules Committee chairman was 
chairman of the inaugural ceremonies. 

As chairman of the ceremonies, I inquired 
as to the customary appropriation for de- 
fraying inauguration expenses in adequate 
fashion. I was told it was $25,000 for the 
stands and other expenses, and I promptly 
requested this amount. 

President Roosevelt then announced that 
he would have the ceremonies at the White 
House, and show the economy-minded BYRD 
how to save this $25,000. And this was done. 

I immediately canceled the plans at the 
Capitol, and withdrew the $25,000 appropria- 
tion request, except for an amount sufficient 
to pay for the invitations. 

When the inauguration was over, the 
White House called and asked me to sign a 
voucher to pay for a chicken a la king lunch- 
eon. I told them to tell the President that, 
in accordance with his statement, I had can- 
celed the appropriation. 

The invitations to the inauguration carried 
my signature as chairman of the committee. 
And from some source that I cannot identify, 
an invitation was sent to Harry Bridges who 
then was under suspicion of being a Commu- 
nist. 

A San Francisco newspaper got hold of 
this invitation and published it with the 
notation that it had always thought well of 
me, but now that I had invited Bridges to 
the inauguration, it had changed its mind. 
Roosevelt made a great war leader and on 
this I think we can all agree. 

President Truman and I were deskmates 
for 5 years. We were very cordial friends, 
and I had and still have a high respect and 
personal affection for him. 

But we disagreed when he moved to take 
over the United States Steel Co., which was 
being struck, and said he would not only fix 
the wages but also the dividends, and would 
take full charge of the operations of the 
company. 

Judge Dave Pine, a Federal District judge, 
here in Washington, knew and understood 
the Constitution and declared this action to 
be in violation of the Constitution. 

After I opposed President Truman in this 
action, he said there were too many Byrds 
in the Senate. This too helped me in Vir- 
ginia, and I never held it against the Presi- 
dent too much. 

I disagreed with President Truman again 
when he dismissed General MacArthur. 
But on the other hand I will say that he 
was always frank and aboveboard in every- 
thing he did. He had great courage. 

I still have a cordial regard for him. Re- 
cently I received a nice letter from him. 
He started out by saying “Dear Harry,” and 
I replied “Dear Harry” to him. 

I also had cordial relations with General 
Eisenhower. As a member of the Armed 
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Services Committee, I came in contact with 
him before he was President. I have great 
respect for him. He was one of our out- 
standing military leaders of all time. 

I shall never forget meeting with him in 
Europe, in May 1945, 10 days after peace 
was declared with Germany. I was one of 
a delegation of Senators, headed by Sen- 
ator RUSSELL, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

We had a 3-hour conference with General 
Eisenhower in Frankfurt, Germany. I was 
then deeply impressed with his sincerity and 
his desire for world peace. 

President Eisenhower and I agreed on some 
things and disagreed on others. I was op- 
posed to sending troops to Little Rock. 

I deeply regretted the fact that the largest 
peacetime deficit in history to date occurred 
during his administration—in 1958-59. I 
think it could have been avoided; but it may 
be that he will not enjoy this dubious dis- 
tinction much longer. 

The withdrawal of our gold reserves follow- 
ing that deficit was significant of the effect 
that deficit spending in this country has on 
the confidence of other nations in the sound- 
ness of the dollar. 

It was my privilege also to have very cor- 
dial relations with President Kennedy during 
the years he was a Member of the Senate. 
His father and I were friends too. We still 
are. And I hope the President, notwith- 
standing our differences, has the same cor- 
dial regards for me that I have for him. 

I have had frequent conferences with Pres- 
ident Kennedy and I have supported his pro- 
posals whenever I could; and I shall continue 
to do so on all measures which I think are 
wise and in the country’s best interest. 

President Kennedy has a remarkably at- 
tractive personality, and he has ability. Late 
last spring I was called to the White House 
for a conference of nearly an hour in an 
effort to resolve differences on the omnibus 
tax bill. 

When I left, the President accompanied me 
out to the anteroom, and with a grin he said 
“Senator Brno and I have agreed on every- 
thing.” The facts were that he had not 
changed me, and I had not changed him. As 
our service together continues, I hope our re- 
lations will be cordial. 

T have taken the liberty of telling you these 
anecdotes, because I think Masons appreciate 
the ability of people to differ sharply on 
issues without sacrifice of the amenities of 
civilized discourse, and within the bounds of 
mutual respect and courtesy. 

This is one of the great experiences which 
are common to Masonry and the Congress of 
the United States. It has been my great 
privilege to be a member of both; and for it 
I am indebted to you and the people of Vir- 
ginia. 

No one could be more pleased than I have 
been with this meeting of brothers of 
Masonry—all of whom I am proud to call my 
friends. I thank you sincerely and very 
deeply. 


Do Members Want the Food Stamp 
Plan for Their Own Districts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture has 


been holding hearings this week on my 
bill, H.R. 5733, the administration meas- 
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ure to authorize the appropriation of 
sufficient funds for a nationwide food 
stamp program such as is now in effect 
in about three dozen areas of the country 
on a pilot plan basis. 

I know that many of the Members want 
to have the food stamp plan adopted 
in their districts, too—or, if it is now 
in operation in parts of their district, 
then have it extended throughout the 
district. I would like to point out that 
the only way more Members can have 
the food stamp plan for their districts is 
to enact H.R. 5733. In my testimony to- 
day, I explained why that is true. 

A number of the Members have joined 
me in testifying in favor of H.R. 5733. 
However, it is interesting to note that 
many of us who are testifying already 
have the plan in operation in our own 
districts—and can continue having it re- 
gardless of whether H.R. 5733 is passed. 
But we are reporting on our experiences 
under the program in order to persuade 
the committee to make it possible to have 
the program used nationally. I there- 
fore urge those Members who sincerely 
want the food stamp plan substituted in 
their districts for the present system of 
direct distribution of surplus food to get 
in touch with the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and voice their support for this 
legislation. The hearings are scheduled 
to conclude tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for inclusion at 
this point, a release on my testimony 
this morning, as follows: 

FOOD STAMP Sponsor URGES USE OF PLAN 

NATIONALLY 

Congresswoman LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, Dem- 
ocrat, of Missouri, sponsor of the Kennedy 
administration’s bill for expanding the pilot 
food stamp plans into a nationwide program, 
testified today that enactment of the bill 
would bring “good food and needy Ameri- 
cans together at the dinner table, where the 
rest of us can be found every day in the 
year.” 

Appearing before the House Committee on 
Agriculture as the first congressional witness 
on her bill, H.R. 5733, following testimony in 
favor of the legislation yesterday by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville L, Freeman, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN said: 

“The pilot food stamp programs now in 
operation in about three dozen areas of the 
country, including my own city of St. Louis, 
assure well-rounded diets for families unable 
to afford even a minimum standard of living 
at the dinner table. The enthusiasm of the 
public, of the food industry, and of the needy 
who are assisted, in areas which have had the 
plan in operation long enough to iron out 
administrative redtape, is indeed heartening 
to all of us who have supported this idea 
over the years.” 

The Congresswoman was the author of the 
first and only food stamp law ever passed by 
Congress—a bill enacted in 1959 but which 
was never put into effect by the Eisenhower 
administration and which subsequently ex- 
pired. She said new legislation is now neces- 
sary to authorize the appropriation of suffi- 
cient funds if the pilot plans are to be 
expanded nationally. 

The pilot plans, she explained, are tinanced 
by a special fund, consisting of one-third of 
all annual customs receipts, set aside under 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1935 to 
cover the cost of removal of surplus non- 
basic” agricultural commodities from the 
market, chiefly meat and dairy products, eggs, 
poultry, vegetables, fruits and other perish- 
ables, and processing them for use in the 
school lunch program and for donation to 
the needy. 
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Only $40 million of section 32 money, how- 
ever, is earmarked specifically for the food 
stamp plans in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion bill passed by the House last week, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN said, whereas about $360 million 
would be needed to expand the program na- 
tionally. She said much of this cost—about 
$260 million—could be saved through the 
elimination of the present program in 1,500 
counties of direct donation of surplus food 
packages to the needy, in favor of the food 
stamp method. 

“The question before you is whether the 
food stamp plan of distribution is preferable 
to the direct distribution system,” she con- 
tinued. “The experience in the pilot plan 
areas proves that it is preferable—without 
any doubt whatsoever. 

“The food stamp plan is by no means 
utopia on a handout card. For those who 
qualify, and who receive any income at all, 
a monthly payment must be made to pur- 
chase stamps covering the full amount that 
such a family could reasonably be expected 
to spend for food. If anything, this regula- 
tion has been administered over strictly, 
and many families previously receiving sur- 
plus food donations in the pilot plan areas 
are not participating.” 

She said she had investigated numerous 
complaints in bureaucratic rigidity in setting 
up the stamp purchase requirements in St. 
Louis and had found some complaints jus- 
tified, others not. 

“There must be flexibility in administra- 
tion of any complex program of Govern- 
ment,” she added. But, as so many of our 
colleagues will tell you about the food stamp 
pilot plans now operating in parts of their 
districts, the plan does work, and works ex- 
ceptionally well, to bring decent, American- 
standard, nutritious enjoyable diets to fam- 
ilies long denied such a blessing—people who 
previously went hungry in a country where 
we have such abundances of food they cause 
us all kinds of agricultural woes. Let us use 
this method to improve the diets of those 
who cannot afford adequate meals—who are 
deprived of red meat and fresh eggs and 
fresh milk and fresh vegetables and who 
live instead on the cheapest and most filling 
foods regardless of caloric content and ade- 
quacy of nutrition. The food is here; all of 
us prefer to see it eaten rather than stored 
or powdered or dehydrated or destroyed.” 

Under the pilot food stamp plans, eligible 
participants, mostly families on public as- 
sistance receive for the money they normally 
would spend for food, a value of stamps in- 
tended to provide them with a well-rounded 
and adequate diet. The stamps are usable 
as money in grocery stores, but only for food 
items, and only for foods grown or processed 
in this country. 


Teenagers Show Responsible Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, during 
these times when we hear so much about 
juvenile delinquency and other problems 
of our young people, it is important that 
we also recognize the many worthwhile 
and constructive endeavors in which they 
are engaged. If one takes the time to 
notice, it can be seen that teenagers 
throughout our country have shown re- 
sponsible citizenship in many ways. Two 
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such incidents which occurred recently 
in the 10th Congressional District of 
California are noteworthy because they 
denote a sincere desire on the part of our 
young people to help their own country 
as well as further international under- 
standing. 

The first project was initiated by the 
students of Homestead and Fremont 
High Schools in Sunnyvale, Calif., and 
involved a successful effort to financially 
assist the hospital ship SS Hope. As 
most people know, the Hope is a fully 
equipped medical training vessel, which 
has recently had two successful voyages, 
one to southeast Asia and the other to 
Peru. On both occasions the Hope re- 
ceived a hearty welcome by the people 
of these countries. During a short, 
3-year lifetime, this hospital ship has 
gained an excellent reputation through- 
out the world, and has certainly improved 
our relations with other countries, This 
American good will venture is supported 
wholly by private donations, and al- 
though the American people have been 
generous, there is always a need for 
funds. 
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The students at Homestead and Fre- 
mont launched a statewide high school 
program, inviting other California 
schools to participate in an cffort to raise 
funds. Not only has this effort brought 
thousands of dollars to Hope’s treasury, 
but in the words of many of the students, 
it has helped them learn more about in- 
ternational relations and has given them 
the satisfaction of actively helping their 
own country. 

Homestead’s students have carried out 
a second project through the American 
Field Service, and I understand that 
similar projects are planned by other 
schools in the district. The American 
Field Service is responsible for the well- 
known exchange student program which 
has done an extraordinary job in creat- 
ing friendship and understanding be- 
tween the students of the United States 
and those of other countries. Looking 
for an interesting way to raise funds for 
this program, Homestead students spon- 
sored an International Week, which not 
only improved their knowledge of other 
nations, but resulted in raising the money 
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necessary to sponsor a foreign exchange 
student in this country. Each of the 
school’s language clubs was given 1 day 
to present a program—to include music, 
films, dances, customs and traditions of 
the particular countries—and the pro- 
ceeds went into a general fund. An in- 
ternational dinner climaxed the week's 
activities, and over a thousand people 
attended this event. Food prepared from 
French, German, Spanish, Russian, and 
Italian recipes was served, and foreign 
students from nearby colleges provided 
interesting entertainment. The event 
was regarded as a great success, but 
most of all, both the students and their 
parents felt it did much to stimulate in- 
terest in the ideas and feelings of our 
neighbors abroad. 

With the many national and interna- 
tional problems which face our country 
today, and will continue to face us in the 
future, it is very encouraging to see these 
high school students, and hundreds like 
them throughout the country, engage in 
worthwhile efforts which not only help 
them personally, but their community as 
well as the entire Nation. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 1963 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 5: 3: O Lord, in the morning 
will I direct my prayer unto Thee and 
will look up. 

O Thou God of all grace and goodness, 
we are turning our thoughts unto Thee 
in the sacred attitude of prayer, con- 
strained and compelled by deep long- 
ings and instincts which Thou alone 
canst satisfy. 

Show us how we may intensify and cul- 
tivate our aspirations and desires for a 
more intimate fellowship with Thy di- 
vine spirit so that our minds may be il- 
lumined with wisdom and our hearts be 
warmed with love. 

Grant that in these days of national 
and international crises we may be for- 
tified against those devastating fears and 
moods of discouragement which so fre- 
quently storm the citadel of our souls. 

May our President, our Speaker, and 
our chosen Representatives be richly 
blessed with insight and understanding 
as they strive to bring peace and good 
will among all the members of the hu- 
man family, whatever their race, creed, 
or color. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 


amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 1286. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Claude V. Wells; 

H.R. 1561. An act for the relief of Melborn 
Keat; 

H.R. 2439. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use in the 1964 National Jamboree, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3626. An act for the relief of Ronnie 
E. Hunter; and 

H.R. 4349. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Nelson and Harold E. Johnson. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R. 79. An act to require authorization 
for certain appropriations for the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
tion, and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S. 192. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Benjamin A. Canini, U.S. Army; 

5.200. An act for the relief of Lloyd G. 
Dougherty; 

S. 219. An act for the relief of Bernard W. 
Flynn, Jr.; 

S. 312. An act for the relief of Danusia 
Radochonski; 

5.322. An act for the relief of Mark John 
Janavaras; 

S.380. An act to amend the act of June 
29, 1960 (Private Law 86-354); 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Yeng Bur- 
dick; 

S.523. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to extend the child 
labor provisions thereof to certain children 
employed in agriculture, and for other 
purposes; 

5.524. An act to provide for the registra- 
tion of contractors of migrant agricultural 
workers, and for other purposes; 


S. 545. An act for the relief of Sister Laura 
Saraniti; 

S. 551. An act for the relief of Luisa G. 
Valdez; 

S. 657. An act for the relief of Dr. Mo- 
hammed Adham; 

S. 697. An act for the relief of Misako 
Moriya; 

S. 735. An act for the relief of Peter Hope- 
ton Maylor; 

S. 909. An act for the relief of Marija 
Lovsin; 

S. 965. An act for the relief of Amalia 
Seresly; 

S. 966. An act for the relief of Yukio 
Iseri; 

S. 1014. An act for the relief of Joyce 
Mark Bouvier; 

S. 1015. An act for the relief of Edith An- 
nikki McRae; 

S. 1031. An act to repeal the Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act; 

S. 1194. An act to remove the percentage 
limitations on retirement of enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

S. 1407. An act for the relief of Rafael I. 
Fernandez; 

S. 1643. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of the estate of Greg- 
ory J. Kessenich,” approved October 2, 1962 
(76 Stat. 1368) ; 

S. J. Res. 48. Joint resolution providing 
that the 17th day of September in each year 
shall be known as Constitution Day, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring observance of July 4 of each year, by 
the ringing of bells throughout the United 
States, of the anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


SPECIAL ORDER REQUESTED 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 hour on tomorrow following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
other special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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REVISION OF RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past few days, a number of ef- 
forts have been made which obliquely 
but forcibly point to the need for revision 
of the rules of the House. A complete 
denial of unanimous consent for contin- 
uation of certain practices and the em- 
ployment and repeated use of quorum 
calls and motions to adjourn are all ef- 
forts which in their application deny 
wholly or in part a forum to Members 
of the House. By reason of numbers 
and the importance of legislative busi- 
ness, unlimited debate is at least a con- 
vineing theoretical impossibility, but to 
make the well of the House useful to the 
purposes of expression and to increase 
the finite limits of time through the use 
of the printed page is to serve an end 
which the draftsmen of the Constitution 
of the United States also sought to serve. 
No one will now know what might have 
been said in this House or printed in the 
Record during the past few days which 
was not said or not printed by reason 
of withholding of unanimous consent, but 
it is my opinion, earnestly held, that we 
are not the better off for its exclusion. 
We have currently before us one of the 
most volatile social issues of American 
history in defining the Government’s role 
in racial relations. We have a revolu- 
tionary proposition before us in the field 
of fiscal management. And the overly- 
ing problems in foreign policy and de- 
fense, which are of concern to the people 
all but overwhelming in their signifi- 
eance. 

Mr. Speaker, the House without delay 
should take up whatever measures are 
wise and necessary to reopen this forum 
and to keep it open. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Roll No. 76] 
Abernethy Conte Powell 
Ayres Davis, Tenn Rivers, S.C. 
Baring Forrester Scott 
Bass Frelinghuysen Shelley 
Brown, Calif. Halpern Steed 
Brown, Ohio Healey Thompson, La 
Celler Holifiela Trimble 
Chelf Martin, Mass, Whitten 
Collier Miller, N.Y. Wilson, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 405 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
2 under the call were dispensed 
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STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
THE JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday to file a privileged report 
on the bill carrying appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related 
agencies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LIPSCOMB reserved all points of 
order on the bill, 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the gen- 
tleman from New York IMr. CELLER] 
that Subcommittee No. 2 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate to- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


RETIREMENT PLANS OF EMPLOYEES 
OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced for appropriate reference 
a bill designed to permit employees of 
educational institutions who administer 
their own retirement plans the same tax 
advantages as those who participate in 
programs administered by the Teach- 
ers Insurance & Annuity Association. 

The bill provides that tax exempt or- 
ganizations who pay retirement benefits 
will have them considered as annuity 
payments. Such annuity payments will 
be excludable from gross income under 
section 403(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

The measure in no way alters the pres- 
ent structure or contradicts congres- 
sional policy in granting this form of 
tax relief to nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions. It merely puts those em- 
ployees under individual plans on the 
same footing as those under group- 
sponsored retirement plans. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 361 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to moye that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4996) to amend certain provisions of the Area 
Redevelopment Act. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed three hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency now in the bill and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
committee substitute. The previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SmirH]. Pending 
that, at this time I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ad- 
dress the House this morning with a sad 
and heavy heart. Press reports are to 
the effect that the Negro leader of the 
NAACP in Mississippi was shot and killed 
in Jackson, Miss., last night. At this 
point there is no authentic information 
as to who fired the fatal shot. How- 
ever, the assumption is advanced that 
he was assassinated by some white Mis- 
sissippian, but regardless of whether he 
was killed by a white or a Negro person, 
it was a dastardly act, and the perpetra- 
tor should be punished to the fullest 
extent of the law. 

Knowing my people as I do, I can in 
all sincerity say to you that this thing 
is not condoned by Mississippians and 
southerners generally. Moreover, the 
Governor of Mississippi has assured me 
that he and all other State and munici- 
pal authorities charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law are using their best 
efforts to that end. 

Mr. Speaker, while a biased press will 
no doubt exploit this unfortunate tragedy 
to the fullest extent and Mississippians 
will have to suffer thereby, let it be 
remembered that this latest tragedy, 
regardless of the race of its author, is 
the inevitable result of the agitation by 
the politicians, a biased press, and the 
do-gooders of this country under the 
false guise of liberalism. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 361 provides for considera- 
tion of H.R. 4996, a bill to amend certain 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment 
Act. The resolution provides an open 
rule with 3 hours of general debate. 
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In 1961, the Area Redevelopment Act 
was one of the first pieces of major legis- 
lation acted on by the Congress and was 
signed into law by President Kennedy 
on May 1, 1961. That law established 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
in the Department of Commerce and 
provided authority for industrial loans 
for both urban and rural areas, public 
facility loans and grants, technical as- 
sistance, and worker retraining benefits 
in areas of persistently high unemploy- 
ment. Appropriations to enable the 
agency to get underway were provided 
later that year and since then there has 
been steadily mounting activity under 
the program, 

The widespread interest in the pro- 
gram is shown by the fact that already 
836 areas have prepared overall eco- 
nomic development plans which the law 
requires before any loan or grant assist- 
ance can be given under the act. The 
area redevelopment program is success- 
fully moving toward its goal of creating 
jobs in areas which have suffered from 
high and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment. However, modifica- 
tions in the basic statute which would be 
made by H.R. 4996 are needed and in- 
creased authorizations for loans and 
grants must be provided so that the pro- 
gram can achieve its goals. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 361. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 12 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 361 will 
provide an open rule for 3 hours of debate 
to consider H.R. 4996, entitled “Area Re- 
development Act Amendments of 1963.” 

Measures to provide Federal aid to de- 
pressed areas, such as the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, have been before Congress 
for a number of years. In the 85th Con- 
gress, legislation for this purpose was 
passed but met with a pocket veto on 
September 6, 1958. In the 86th Congress, 
another bill was passed but was also 
vetoed on May 13, 1960. 

The act to which amendments are of- 
fered here today, known as the Area Re- 
development Act, Public Law 87-27, was 
signed by the President on May 1, 1961. 
Under the legislation, an Area Redevel- 
opment Administration was created for 
4 years to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment in certain economically distressed 
areas. The act authorized loans, grants, 
and other assistance in “redevelopment 
areas.” 

Public Law 87-27 at the time it was 
passed was referred to as a temporary 
program to last for 4 years with a total 
appropriation including loan and grant 
authority of $394 million. H.R. 4996 will 
extend the program for an additional 
2 years and add $455.5 million additional 
authorization, broken down as follows: 

First. Raise the limit on each of the 
two industrial loan funds—one for urban 
areas and one for rural areas—from $100 
million to $250 million. 

Second. Increase the ceiling on public 
facility loans from $100 million to $150 
million. 

Third. Place all ARA loan programs on 
an appropriations basis and eliminate the 
authority for direct Treasury financing. 
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Fourth. Increase the amount which 
may be appropriated for public facility 
grants from $75 million to $175 million. 

Fifth. Raise the limit on annual ap- 
propriations for technical assistance 
from $4.5 million to $10 million. 

Sixth. Permit the 10 percent of the 
financing of industrial projects which 
must be met by a local public or semi- 
public body to be repaid over the same 
period as the Federal share of financ- 
ing—existing law requires that this local 
loan cannot be repaid until the Federal 
loan is fully retired, which may be as long 
as 25 years. 

Seventh. Require that construction 
workers on any projects financed under 
Area Redevelopment Act be paid prevail- 
ing wages as required by the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not any doubt but 
that unemployment is one of the most 
serious problems continually facing the 
United States. Proponents of H.R. 4996 
state that this measure is necessary to 
combat persistently high unemployment. 
They claim that there is widespread in- 
terest in this program as shown by the 
fact that 836 areas have prepared overall 
economic development plans which the 
law requires before any loan or grant as- 
sistance can be given under the act. 
They state that the area redevelopment 
program is successfully moving toward 
its goal of creating jobs in areas which 
have suffered from high and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment. 
They argue that ARA has received 638 
applications for industrial and commer- 
cial loans for new and expanding enter- 
prises which is proof that if individuals 
and groups are effectively organized and 
encouraged, and if reasonable amounts 
of capital, under attractive terms, are 
made available, the potentials of eco- 
nomic growth in a given area can be 
made real. 

There are rather extensive minority 
views signed by seven members of the 
committee as well as individual views of 
three members set forth in the report. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and others have ex- 
pressed opposition to this measure. 

Let me attempt to explain some of 
the points of the opposition. 

It is claimed that when Congress au- 
thorized this program 2 years ago, it 
gave the agency $394 million for what 
was described as a temporary 4-year ex- 
periment to alleviate the problems of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
in 103 designated areas. That as of 
April 1, 1963, ARA had given final ap- 
proval to applications totaling only $84 
million. That accordingly there are 
ample funds remaining to carry out this 
program for the balance of the 4-year 
period without adding additional funds 
at this time. That even if all pending 
applications, totaling some $245 million, 
were approved, there would still be un- 
used and uncommitted funds in the orig- 
inal authorization. 

Opponents are also concerned with 
several other programs which tend to 
overlap or duplicate the purpose of the 
ARA. Some of these include the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration within 
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the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
which is a long-term public loans pro- 
gram for which $600 million has been 
authorized. Also available from the 
same agency are urban planning grants 
for which $23.5 million is proposed to be 
appropriated for fiscal 1964. 

That from the accelerated public 
works funds that have been appropriated 
by Congress, approximately $435 million 
has been, or will be, made available to 
the Community Facilities Administration 
for public works construction grants, 

Likewise available to urban areas are 
grants from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the construc- 
tion of sewage disposal plants. For this 
purpose there are available annual ap- 
propriations of $90 million, plus approxi- 
mately $89 million of accelerated public 
works. 

That accordingly in the aggregate, the 
Area Redevelopment Act and other pro- 
grams represent Federal lending author- 
ity of $1.25 billion and authority for out- 
right grants of $822.5 million—treating 
annual appropriations on a 1-year 
basis—or a total of $2.1 billion. If the 
remainder of the accelerated public works 
funds not accounted for are added, the 
total becomes $2.4 billion. 

Opponents have cited a number of spe- 
cific examples stating that in northern 
California, ARA loaned a company 
$325,000 to open a plywood mill, al- 
though local lumbermen said there was 
not enough business to keep existing 
mills open. That while this might tem- 
porarily create a few new jobs, in the 
long run it will create the threat of mill 
shutdowns and losses of other jobs. 

In Maryland, the ARA has under con- 
sideration a $1,625,000 loan for a new 
plant to process soybeans into poultry 
food although local businessmen say ex- 
isting plants can handle all the soybeans 
the area can grow. One local processor 
stated: 

We could hardly complain if this were a 
privately financed operation, but it just isn’t 
fair to use our own tax money to build a 
plant to drive us out of business. 


One opponent states that ARA made a 
$418,000 loan to a paper company in 
Wisconsin to help finance a new plant to 
make towels, tissue, and napkins, while 
existing mills in the State are only oper- 
ating at 85 percent of capacity. That 
the net effect of using Federal funds to 
add more capacity such as this is either 
to waste money on an unsuccessful en- 
terprise or take business away from ex- 
isting papermills. 

That ARA acknowledges that in its 
first 2 years of operation, it has created 
only 35,226 new jobs which is less than 
1 percent of the Nation’s unemployed. 
That some of these projects have cost as 
much as $277,000 per new job. That 
ARA has financed new plants in areas 
where the particular industry is already 
in grave danger of suffocation from com- 
petition. That it has attempted to place 
the depressed area label on communi- 
ties enjoying healthy economies in order 
to justify make-work loans and grants. 
That ARA has lured industries from one 
community to another with the result 
that people have been put out of work 
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in the first community in order to cre- 
ate new jobs in the second community. 

My personal opinion, Mr. Speaker, for 
what it may be worth, is that we just 
cannot spend ourself into prosperity. 
That we cannot create employment and 
materially reduce our unemployed prob- 
lem by simply spending Federal money. 
That to improve our employment situ- 
ation, we must improve business. That 
if we have a healthy and expanding busi- 
ness community, then there will be more 
jobs available. But to do this we should 
give consideration to a reduction in taxes 
for business in order to give them the 
wherewithal to expand and create new 
jobs. That to continue to spend more 
money than we are taking in will simply 
cause us to have further inflation, to fur- 
ther increase the debt, and to thus place 
a greater burden upon the future of our 
children and grandchildren. 

There are now pending before the 
Rules Committee a number of new pro- 
grams which if passed will undoubtedly 
cost billions of dollars. I refer to the 
mass transit measure which although it 
starts out at $500 million will undoubt- 
edly run into billions; the Youth Employ- 
ment Act is also a new program now 
pending in Rules Committee which if 
passed will further add to our fiscal prob- 
lems. H.R. 12, a new program of loans 
and grants for medical and dental facil- 
ities, has passed the House and is now 
pending in the Senate. Further aid to 
education in the nature of a higher edu- 
cation bill and a vocational educational 
bill will start additional new costly pro- 
grams if passed. My point, Mr. Speaker, 
is that I do not believe at this time we 
should add additional funds to existing 
programs such as ARA, nor should we 
start further new programs. I think 
that we should wait until we see what the 
Ways and Means Committee does in con- 
nection with the administration’s tax 
reduction and reform bill, wait and see 
what our income for fiscal 1964 may be 
estimated at, and then follow with ap- 
propriate study and planning so that we 
can determine which of these programs 
should be accelerated or started and 
what the ultimate cost will be. That is 
the way that I feel we should act from a 
standpoint of fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried as fairly as 
possible to briefly explain the support 
and opposition to H.R. 4996. Personally, 
I intend to vote against the bill. But 
from the standpoint of the rule, I know 
of no opposition to it. I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from California mentioned that 
under this program it had cost up to 
$277,000 of the taxpayers’ money to cre- 
ate one new job. It might interest the 
gentleman to know that I called the Con- 
gressional Library and I asked them what 
it cost private industry in the way of 
capital investment for one new job, and 
I was told it was $20,000. It seems to 
me that this indicates that our whole 
concept of incentive and stimulation for 
private industry will create a lot more 
jobs at a lot less cost. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
will take very little time on this rule, 
as I feel that it has been well covered 
and thoroughly discussed by both the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
gentleman from California. There is 
only one thing that I would like to direct 
to the attention of the House because 
I do not think it is entirely clear. 

We have heard a great deal about 
what this legislation will do as though 
it was something entirely new; some- 
thing that was going to revolutionize the 
country and also solve many of our prob- 
lems. Of course, this is very far from 
the truth. The act has been on the books 
since 1961. It should have shown cer- 
tain results that we have already been 
told would happen if we passed this leg- 
islation. All we are doing here is add- 
ing to something that already exists. 
The fact of the matter is that the money 
has not yet been spent; the fact of the 
matter is that a great many projects 
have not been approved, and I would like 
to refer to my own State, with which I 
am more familiar and in which I have 
a greater interest than most, namely, 
the State of New York. 

In the State of New York there are 
applications for projects amounting to 
$15,230,000. Out of that number, $3,- 
766,000 have been approved. So, you can 
see that there is a big gap between the 
$15,230,000 and the $3,766,000 or, let us 
say, $4 million, giving them the benefit 
of the doubt. The State of New York 
is now in the minus column for $36,- 
101,574. This is not the only State that 
is in this same position. If this was re- 
ducing our unemployment problem in the 
State of New York or in the country, we 
would say that money is not so impor- 
tant. Our biggest problem today all over 
is the unemployment problem. 

But, according to the figures this May, 
there are 4,900,000 unemployed in the 
United States today, which is a slight 
rise over the month of April. So when 
we are told of the marvels of this legis- 
lation and what it will do for unemploy- 
ment, I beg to differ. It has not yet 
proved itself, and the fact that only 25 
percent of the money that is in the law 
at the present time has not been spent, 
does not augur very well for the future. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. According to the state- 
ment of my colleague from New York 
as to the slow rate at which this has been 
operating in the past 2 years, which is 
usually indicative of Government regard- 
less of the times, it would seem to indi- 
cate that the unemployed in this country 
are going to starve to death before this 
ever gets on the road, and certainly it 
does not indicate that it will solve any 
unemployment problem. Would that 
not be a true picture? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I quite agree it is 
the true picture, and might I say that 
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it is another case of what we suffer under 
every day here. We bring in legislation 
and we pass it. We will probably pass 
this. It is just a case of buckpassing. 
We pass the buck but there is no place 
where the buck ever lands as far as I 
can make out, I will tell the gentleman. 

Mr. BECKER. That would also follow 
from the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from California, that if we were 
to pass up these vast spending programs 
and get down to the business of reduc- 
ing taxes so that the people could spend 
their own money and so that business 
could operate with lower taxes and go 
into expansion programs and more pro- 
duction, we would solve the unemploy- 
ment problem much better. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I heartily agree 
with the gentleman from New York and 
I think the figures that were given show- 
ing it would cost $277,000 to create a job 
through Government as compared to 
$20,000 to create a job through private 
industry, which figures were given a 
few moments ago on the floor by the 
gentleman from Washington, are highly 
significant and it would be well to 
remember them when we consider this 
legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will not the gentle- 
woman agree that this fast-traveling 
buck, which the gentlewoman says is 
being passed so freely, finally lands on 
the backs of the taxpayers? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Yes, but appar- 
ently the taxpayers have not had enough 
of it yet. I do not know how much 
longer they will be able to stand it. I 
will say, Mr. Speaker, there is no objec- 
tion to the rule and I do hope everyone 
who can possibly do so will be on the 
floor and listen to the general debate and 
give it every consideration. This is a 
complicated and important matter. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps I 
should delineate a little more some of 
the brief comments I made earlier this 
afternoon when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. ONxL I was in the 
well of the House. I asked for better 
order so that the Members could hear 
him explain the bill, because I think it is 
a very bad bill and I wanted the Mem- 
bers to understand just how very bad it is. 
In all fairness to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I should repeat I did not 
say this was the worst bill that has 
been on the floor of the House this year, 
but certainly it would compete for that 
honor, Imake that distinction. I might 
say also I would place this in the same 
undesirable category as some other bills 
that have come from this same legisla- 
tive committee. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no need at this 
hour here to discuss the detailed provi- 
sions of this bill. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts and the gentleman from 
California have spoken on these provi- 
sions in some detail. The legislative 
committee, of course, will go into the 
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provisions in some further detail under 
general debate, but there are two or 
three points that I would like to bring 
to the attention of the Members here 
present. 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that on 
May 15 by a very close vote, 213 to 204, 
we increased the national debt ceiling, 
again temporarily, to $307 billion. You 
may inquire what that has to do with this 
bill? In my opinion, it is directly related 
to this bill. I would especially direct my 
comments to my friends on my right, 
particularly those who fly a conservative 
flag during their respective campaigns. 
It was stated on the floor that day, and 
I think with some justification, that the 
day and the time when we debate a debt 
ceiling is not the time or the appropriate 
day to try to reduce Government spend- 
ing. From a very practical point of view 
I think I would have to concur in that 
observation. In fact, I think I made 
about that same comment when we had 
the debt ceiling bill on the floor of the 
House in 1962. I want to remind the 
Members what else was said in that con- 
nection. 

Several Members on this—my right— 
side of the aisle who consider themselves 
conservatives repeated that a debt ceiling 
limitation was not an appropriate pro- 
cedure to reduce Government spending. 
It was at the time that an authorization 
for a new Federal spending program was 
before the House that Federal spending 
should be controlled or reduced. I should 
like to remind those same gentlemen 
that today is the day of reckoning. If 
you really believe the time of authoriza- 
tion is the time to reduce or limit Gov- 
ernment spending, your vote today is 
“no.” This provides you with an ex- 
cellent forum to state your views and 
an ideal time to place yourself on record 
whether you are for reduction of Gov- 
ernment spending, or whether you want 
to join the parade which will probably 
end up with an ultimate debt ceiling of 
$325 billion even before this session 
adjourns, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
regular order of business on Wednesday 
next and any special orders previously 
entered, I be permitted to address the 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hays). The Chair does not recognize 
the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Iowa received recognition when the gen- 
tleman from Kansas yielded to him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will say to the gentleman that the 
Chair, as a Member of the House, inter- 
poses an objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


Roll No. 77] 
Abernethy Findley Powell 
Anderson Forrester Relfel 
Ashmore Fulton, Pa. Rivers, Alaska 
Ayres Garmatz Rivers, S.C. 
Baring Goodell Robison 
Bass Harsha Scott 
Belcher Hawkins Shelley 
Blatnik Healey Sheppard 
Boggs King, Calif. hort 
Bow Kirwan Steed 
Broomfield Lankford Talcott 
Brown, Ohio Leggett Thompson, Tex 
Cameron McLoskey Trimble 
Casey McMillan Wallhauser 
Celler Martin, Mass. Watson 
Clausen Martin, Nebr. Whitten 
Collier Meader Wilson, Bob 
Conte Miller, N.Y. Wilson, 
Davis, Tenn. Moore Charles H. 
Derwinski Olson, Minn. 
Fallon Pepper 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 370 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I have two 
more points I would like to bring to the 
attention of the House today in connec- 
tion with this bill. 

The whole concept of our system of 
free enterprise is being challenged by 
the operation of this bill. Some Mem- 
bers may ask what similarity exists be- 
tween a challenge to the free enterprise 
system and the area redevelopment pro- 
gram. I would like to remind the Mem- 
bers that in the press in the last few 
months there has been considerable men- 
tion of an application for a loan by the 
Government of India: a multibillion- 
dollar loan to build a steel mill to com- 
pete with free enterprise in that nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the application by the 
Government of India for a billion-dollar- 
plus loan has been criticized by a num- 
ber of persons in the Congress and by 
quite a number of persons from the busi- 
ness segment of our economy. The ques- 
tion is not so much over the billion dol- 
lars per se, but upon the theory that the 
U.S. Government would be a party to es- 
tablishing a business in a foreign coun- 
try, under government management, to 
compete with free enterprise operating in 
that country. I certainly would concur 
with this expression of concern by the 
various persons that have directed their 
comment to this application. 

Mr. Speaker, I see a very direct rela- 
tionship between the financing of the 
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steel mill in India and the area rede- 
velopment program that we are going 
to debate here this afternoon. In fact, 
on my desk I have a letter from an in- 
dividual in Maryland, the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, protesting the application 
that is now pending for an ARA loan to 
build a certain facility that will directly 
compete with a privately owned busi- 
ness in the same community area. 

Now, I think there is a little more at 
stake here than just whether or not we 
are going to burden the budget with 
half a billion dollars more of deficit 
spending. I think there may be a more 
fundamental issue here; that this is to 
be one step further in the way of Fed- 
eral Government control and, even 
worse than that, it is to be financing 
private business which will, in turn, com- 
pete with taxpaying private industry. 

I would not expect the proponents of 
this program to respond to this at this 
time, but I would certainly hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that some justification will be 
forthcoming, if there is any justifica- 
tion—and I seriously doubt if there is— 
as to how they could conclude that a 
program like this was in harmony with 
our concept of free enterprise as we view 
it here in the United States of America. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, on a matter just 
a little more delicate than this, there has 
been much said in the press recently— 
and I noticed a story on the wire today— 
whether or not the so-called Powell 
amendment was going to be offered this 
afternoon under the reading of the bill 
and, if it was offered, what would happen 
to it and what effect it would have on 
the program if it was adopted. I do not 
know whether that amendment is going 
to be offered. Certainly I am not going 
to offer it. Mr. Speaker, the Attorney 
General of the United States has had 
innumerable conferences with various 
segments of both the social and the busi- 
ness aspects of our society in trying to 
induce these segments to adopt non- 
discriminatory practices and policies in 
their businesses and communities. The 
question then poses itself, if the Presi- 
dent of the United States had the author- 
ity under Executive order to ban discrim- 
ination in housing financed by an FHA 
guaranteed loan? I am just wondering 
why that same executive authority could 
not be utilized and could not be employed 
for the same Executive order to be issued 
to all titles of the ARA program. Now, 
I do not consider this to be a problem in 
my part of the Middle West, but for those 
of you who represent metropolitan areas, 
where you do have a problem, I would 
like to have you ask this question from 
the administration, and I would like to 
have an answer. If there is an honest 
effort underway to end discriminatory 
practices, why could it not be employed 
in all titles of this bill by Executive order. 

Now, on a more personal side, to my 
friend from Massachusetts. A little ear- 
lier this afternoon, in a very friendly col- 
loquy, I believe he observed that this bill 
was completely out of harmony with my 
philosophy. And, of course, it is. And 
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he reminded me that I had been swim- 
ming against the tide for the 10 years 
that it has been my pleasure to know 
him. 

I would only observe to my friend from 
Massachusetts, perhaps I had better ad- 
monish him to go out and look at another 
story that is on the wire this afternoon 
regarding a special election in Califor- 
nia for a seat that was won by his party 
with a 2 to 1 vote. A member of my 
party won in a special election yesterday 
by a vote almost as large—not quite, but 
almost. So I will say that I am not so 
sure about this tide. I am not so sure 
just which way this tide is running, and 
I would say if his party will pass enough 
bills like this one this afternoon I do not 
think the direction I am swimming in is 
going to be against the tide; I think it 
will be with the tide. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no objection be- 
cause the gentleman’s philosophy is such 
that it goes back to the era of the lamp- 
lighter, gaslighter, or high button shoe. 
If he wants to go along with that philos- 
ophy, that is all right. However, I say 
this: The road of the little man is a hard 
one and anytime when we come in with 
progressive legislation that is going to 
help the unemployed, or the little man, 
the same arguments are trotted out that 
were trotted out against social security in 
1934 and which have been trotted out 
against every piece of progressive legis- 
lation that ever faces this Congress. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman’s remarks should be very 
properly answered, and I know he is as 
sincere in his point of view as I am in 
mine. This is a philosophical difference 
between us. In reply I would say only 
this: If he will refresh his memory as to 
what the unemployment rate was in 
January of 1961, he will find that we 
have burdened the Federal Treasury with 
approximately $20 billion greater na- 
tional debt, and just last week the un- 
employment rate was announced as being 
within a very small percentage point of 
the same rate it was in January 1961. So 
when you talk about what you are doing 
for the little man, what are you doing for 
him except burdening him with an addi- 
tional tax burden for the years ahead? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I do not want to get 
into a colloquy with the gentleman. I 
think the gentleman from Kansas is one 
of the finest men I ever met in the Con- 
gress. I admire the stand he takes. He 
follows his philosophy all the way and 
does not deviate one bit whatever, but I 
want him to know this: In the past 2 
years the labor market has 3 million 
more people employed than it had when 
we left off with the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. O'NEILL. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. I would like to say one 
word about that California election. Ido 
not know much about California politics, 
but I point out to the gentleman in the 
election which the late Mr. Doyle won, 
there was one Democrat against one Re- 
publican, whereas in the election yester- 
day, as I understand it, there were five 
Democrats and three Republicans and a 
couple of others of different political 
shades in there. I think you can read 
just about anything you want into that. 

Mr. AVERY. I know the gentleman 
would not want to leave the impression 
with the House that he was not com- 
pletely informed in all of the aspects of 
this election, so I will say I was honored 
to observe the official results that were 
supplied to his side of the aisle, and the 
vote received by all these other candi- 
dates in the total vote happened to be 
insignificant. So I will repeat you just 
cannot ignore and sweep under the rug 
what happened in California yesterday. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I would like to say only 
this to the gentleman, that every once in 
a while a man rises above the normal 
strength of his party. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to remind the gentleman who has 
been looking at the California results 
that he can go back to the last general 
election and see how they felt in Cali- 
fornia about the relative merits of the 
two political parties. I think there are 
a number of people sitting here in the 
Congress today who can attest to that 
feeling. 

Mr. AVERY. I agree with the gentle- 
man. That is what I was pointing out 
about the change in this tide. I think it 
might be of interest to him to test that 
tide just a little bit, too, in California. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I hate to interfere with the so- 
lution of this problem which seems to be 
approaching, but I should like to state 
this. I missed the last quorum call and 
wish to explain to the House that I was 
sitting as a guest of the Senate Space 
Committee, as I am a member of the 
House Astronautics and Science Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4996) to amend certain 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment 
Act. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4996, with Mr. 
Karsten in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is one of 
the most important bills that this Con- 
gress has considered this year, in the 
interest of helping all the people, in the 
public interest. It has bipartisan sup- 
port, as it should have. The vote in the 
committee to report out this bill was 17 
in favor and 6 against. 

Our country has achieved the greatest 
level of economic output of any country 
in the world. By reason of that great 
productivity, we have a record that we 
can point to with pride. In this rela- 
tively small country of ours, 180 million 
people, only 6 percent of the population 
of the entire world, we have one-third 
of the world’s wealth, we have a per 
capita income of $2,260 a year. The 
next highest is Canada with $1,600; 
then Switzerland, $1,300. Next we have 
Germany, England, and France with ap- 
proximately $1,000 per year, and then 
Soviet Russia with $700. These com- 
parisons are for the lastest year for 
which we have comparable figures. 

We certainly have more of the com- 
forts, conveniences, and luxuries of life 
than all the other 3 billion people in the 
entire world. No one disputes that. 
That did not come about just as an acci- 
dent. It came about by reason of the 
kind of people we have and the kind of 
government we have. 

Let us be specific about some of the 
things we have in comparison with the 
rest of the world. 

We have 53 percent of all of the tele- 
phones in the world. We have 58 percent 
of all all the motor vehicles, 35 percent 
of the crude steel production, 43 percent 
of the electricity, 38 percent of the petro- 
leum produced, and there are many other 
outstanding facts that could be brought 
to your attention. But the main reason 
I am saying this is to let you know that 
the people, being in charge and having 
hold of the purse strings as they have 
through the election of the House of 
Representatives every 2 years, have made 
a success of this Government. 

First. But our employment and pro- 
duction of wealth could be a great deal 
higher. Today almost 6 percent of our 
labor force is totally unemployed, and 
almost 20 percent of our productive ca- 
pacity is idle and unutilized; second, 
these are the questions we have to face: 
Are we going to do something to put the 
idle workers and resources back to work? 
If we can reduce labor unemployment to 
only 4 percent, and that is not enough, 
this will mean an additional $35 to $50 
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billion of real wealth; gross national 
product, produced each year. Are we 
willing to provide just a tiny fraction of 
the amount of funds for economic devel- 
opment at home as we have; and third, 
provided for this purpose abroad? 

Since the end of World War II Ameri- 
can taxpayers have spent some $97 bil- 
lion to provide for grants and loans to 
foreign countries. 

Last month, we passed a bill to pro- 
vide an extra $2 billion to the Export- 
Import Bank for making Bank loans 
abroad. That bill passed without a dis- 
senting vote, and no one proposed add- 
ing a civil rights amendment to it, or 
proposed complicating that bill with any 
other extraneous issues not related to 
the merits of that bill. 

That $2 billion will help foreign coun- 
tries—practically any foreign country in 
the world, outside the Soviet bloc, in its 
economic development. 

True, loans made by the Export-Im- 
port Bank also help American business— 
particularly the big corporations that 
enjoy the export business—and indirect- 
ly these loans help the whole country. 

But it is equally true and even more 
true that loans to help the underdevel- 
oped areas of this country raise their 
levels of production and employment will 
also help the whole country. If we can 
raise employment and production in the 
United States, as this bill will surely help 
to do, then we will all be better off. 

Furthermore, I would remind those 
opponents of the bill who are also sin- 
cere advocates of civil rights of these 
facts. When you defeat efforts to raise 
the economic and educational levels of 
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our people, you are feeding the fires of 
bigotry, poverty, ignorance, and super- 
stition—the forces that divide mankind. 

When the wolf is at the door, men are 
at one another’s throats. It is when the 
economic pressures are great that people 
group themselves according to religious, 
race, or other arbitrary standards to en- 
gage in economic and political rivalries. 

I know that the opposition to this bill 
runs deep and is vigorously felt, but I do 
hope that the opponents will not insist 
on any political tricks to complicate the 
bill with civil rights amendments or any 
other kind of amendments to inject ex- 
traneous considerations into this meas- 
ure. We should agree or disagree on 
this bill on its own merits and not be 
forced to try to agree or disagree simul- 
taneously on a combination of other 
issues. 

As I have indicated, the amount of 
money we are providing in this bill for 
economic development in the United 
States is only a drop in the bucket as 
compared to the amounts of money we 
have provided for economic development 
in foreign countries. Can we not do for 
our own people just a small fraction of 
what we do for every other country in 
the world? 

Certainly we do not permit the Export- 
Import Bank to make development loans 
to the underdeveloped areas of our own 
country. The World Bank does not 
make such loans. Our own people are 
not eligible for foreign aid. 

Here are the amounts of money that 
we have provided to the various inter- 
national organizations and to U.S. or- 
ganizations making loans and grants for 
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economic development abroad up to 
June 30 a year ago: 


Funds committed under Area Redevelopment 


Act as of June 7, 1963 
Un millions} 
Program Current Funds 

authorization) committed 

Industrial loans: 
Urban areas $100 $26 
Rural areas 100 42 
Public facility loans 100 28 
Public facility grants 75 a 
— al NE 375 117 


U.S. foreign aid, including International 
Financial Institution 


[In millions of dollars} 


1 Long-term loans (over 5 years). 

Includes grants and loans of AID; social progress 
trust fund; food for peace (Public Law 480); other U.S, 
economic programs excluding U.S. contribution to In- 
ternational Financial Institution listed in tabulation. 


Now let me read just a small sample 
of the countries and projects for which 
we have lent or granted funds abroad: 


Textile ma 
Im 
En! 


20.0 
12.0 
20.0 
4.0 
1.1 
1.2 
2 
1. 3 
1. 3 
5.5 
1.5 
14.6 
5.0 
62.0 
14.0 
10.0 
2.0 
42 
1.7 
15.0 
60.0 
6.3 
3.3 
5.6 
9.1 
1.2 
28.0 
105.0 
25.0 
100.0 
10.0 
11.0 
6.7 
58.0 


gak y 
Steel mill 


opto the — telep! 


7 —— rips port facilities. 

Manila Airport. 
Constraction of steel mill. 
Construction of thermo powerplant, 
Steam powerplant. 
Hotel construction. 
Grain storage and handling equipment. 
Copper mine development. 
Expanding iron and steel works, 
Steel mill equi: 
Comet plant expansion, 


Steel mill expansion. 

Construction of pulp and pape mil, 

nee 8 ing facilities. 

consi ction project. 

Steel aili equipment, 

Equipping of ports. 

Railroad improvement, 

Equipment for r construction of Brasilia, 
the new go R 

electric power facilities, 
—— 


pment. 


See 


Export-Import Bank loans 
[In millions of dollars] 
Country Amount Purpose 
For electrical generating Nitrate production equipment. 
For motor vehicle etn hyena facilities. inery and equipment for iron mine, 
Hydroelectric plant, rail and steel plant, 
Construction of hotel. E of thermopower facilities, 
Construction of power facilities, Rehabilitation of railways. 
Barge construction, Hotel construction. 
Equip: ping a yarn mill. Machinery and equipment for pulp and 
aream a glass factory. Pe naa 
8 —— and wen Hospital eq 


pert rey 3 lant, 
Hives cian si 


Improvement of water su: tem. 
Highway construction e 
ea ee of airports. 


Highway construction and improvement. 
Electric power projects, 

construction, 
Railway rehabilitation. 
Hotel. 


Expansion of cotton textile plant. 
Zine refinery. 

Tron ore plant. 

Constrastican of iron ore plant. 
Improvement of water supply and sewer 


Seegers aeBS 58 
Saeed ge ww 


Equipment for 8 and RE 
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ICA grants 
{In millions of dollars} 
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1 1961-62 (fiscal year). 


WORLD BANK LOANS 


Here are just a few of the World Bank 
loans made within the past 2 years: 

Thirty-five million dollars was loaned 
to the Gabon Republic for a manganese 
mining project. This enterprise is so 
deep in the jungle that it is necessary to 
convey manganese ore to the seacoast 
via overhead cable for which pilings were 
set by helicopter. 

Sixty-six million dollars was loaned to 
Mauretania for iron mining. 

Forty million dollars was loaned to 
Italy to develop a nuclear powerplant 
which is expected to supply electricity 
to Rome and Naples within a few 
months. 

Uruguay, 
struction. 

Thailand, $35 million, highway con- 
struction. 

Singapore, $15 million, powerplant. 
4 Peru, 813 million, highway rehabilita- 

on. 

Panama, $4 million, powerplant. 

Pakistan, $23 million, railroad im- 
provement. 

Nigeria, $13 million, port improvement 
at Lagos. 

* $12 million, irrigation proj- 
ects. 

Israel, $22 million, highway rehabilita- 


tion. 
India, $30 million, industrial devel- 
opment. 


$18 million, highway con- 


Purpose Country 


For water supply to 55 communities, | 


Finland, $25 million, powerplant. 
Cyprus, $21 million, powerplant. 
Colombia, $9 million, powerplant. 

For all of these agencies, the Export- 
Import Bank, the I.C.A., the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank, and the World Bank, I have 
read only a very tiny fraction of the 
total list of projects and only a tiny 
fraction of the variety of purposes for 
which loans and grants have been made 
abroad. 

Now what are our own problems: Why 
do we have depressed areas? There are 
several reasons. 

Some of the areas of this country we 
know have been depressed for more than 
a generation. In some cases a natural 
resource on which the economy of the 
area was organized has been exhausted. 
There have been changes in technology 
that caused industries to decline and dry 
up and other industries to relocate. 
There have been, in the farming areas 
of the country, constant and tremendous 
reductions in the need for labor because 
of changes in farm technology. Mech- 
anization, the use of more fertilizer, new 
insecticides and herbicides, and new 
plant hybrids, and new methods of farm- 
ing have all added tremendously to the 
productivity of farming, requiring less 
manpower for output of farm goods. 
The productivity increases in farming 
have far outrun those in industry or 


3.8 | Ground water exploration, 1.0 75 4 5 repair shops and equipment. 
1.0 | Timber extraction, 2.0 | Water treatment plant. =e 
2.5 | Irrigation, 8.0 | River es development. 
13,0 | Fertilizer factory. 18.4 | Irri 
20.0 | Multipurpose dam, 6.0 | Valley ‘development 
3.6 | Power transmission system. 4.0 | Thermo powerpl: 
6.3 | Irrigation dam, 20.0 | Railway faciliti apo iron mine, 
4.0 1 ‘and expansion of aviation 20.0 | Coal basin development. 
3 facilities. 3.0 | Iron ore mining. 
14.6 bilitation of railway, 12. 5 | Hydroelectric project 
5.5 | Water — — system. 6.5 | Aerial transmission lines. 
95.0 | Construction and operation of national 13.7 | Grain storage facilities. 
railroad. 36.0 | Road development. 
15.6 | Highway and bridge construction. 39.8 | Powerplants. 
5.2 | Port harbor improvement. 7.7 shihman multipurpose dam, 
40.5 | Fertilizer plant. 8.0 | Fertilizer plant. 
6.1 | Coal mine. 13.0 | Telecommunications construction, 
3.0 | Rural warehouses. 3.5 | Thermo powerplant, 
4.9 | Telecommunications development. 15.0 | East-west highway. 
6.7 | Industrial development center. 3.1 | Airfield co: tion. 
53.9 | Highway and bridge construction. 11.2 | Atlantic Highway. 
8.1 | Highway construction. 2.8 | Self-help housing. 
23.4 | Port highway. 8.0 way construction, 
4.0 | Inland waterways. 2.0 | Industrial — 8 center. 
= Cotton mill. 40 i Irrigation Sev ces. A 
N i wa; provemen 
1.2 | Cement plant 6.6 ort facilities. 
Inter-American Development Bank loans! 
{In millions of dollars} 
Amount Purpose Country Amount Purpose 
12.0 | To defray of the cost of a huge rural || Uruguay 2.5 | Sewage facilities projects, 
10,0 | Large housing rde a — z Lo De. 
G ge ho! 10 velopmen “ 0. 
3.5 | Urban housin Brazil (6448 Do. 
2.8 Doe . eee ess Ue 2.0 | To establish f — for len: to small 
15.0 Do. farmers to develop agricul livestock, 
Sy 8 unity water probe. Che. 2 Teaching, . earal ann 
0. „ Tesear: na- 
4.0 Do. tional universities, aag 
10.0 | Water projecta for 330 communities of || Brazil 6.0 | Agricultural eredit for low-income farmers. 
ro under 5, population ean. Mexico 1.0 | Improved use of agricultural land. 


in any other segment of the economy 
since the end of World War II. 

Since the end of World War II the out- 
put per man-hour of employment in 
agriculture has increased by 140 percent. 
This compares with an increase of only 
48 percent in productivity in nonagri- 
cultural business. In other words, the 
efficiency of agriculture has been in- 
creasing at almost three times the rate 
as in the rest of the economy. 

This too has forced tremendous mi- 
grations of people from the farms to the 
cities. In the case of all of the depressed 
areas there have been tremendous out- 
migrations of people. 

But migrations from the depressed 
areas do not solve the problem. Many 
families stay in their communities, not- 
withstanding the most acute economic 
pressures. They have close ties to the 
community which cannot and are not 
easily broken. To solve the unemploy- 
ment problem in the Nation we, there- 
fore, must help to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem in these specific areas by 
helping to create new kinds of indus- 
tries in these areas. That is what the 
area redevelopment program does. 

The small towns and the rural areas 
have made a great contribution to the 
success of this country. I suspect if you 
were to evaluate it from the very begin- 
ning you would find that the rural areas 
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have been the greatest contributors to- 
ward the success of this country. It is 
true that the last few years, the last 
decade or two, there has been a transi- 
tion from the small towns and the 
country areas to the cities. Today we 
have a situation which I really deplore; 
namely, that two-thirds of the people 
in the United States live in urban areas. 
I know a city is a great place to live. 
I do not object to cities. We must have 
them. They are wonderful. But we 
need country areas and little towns, too. 

During this time the older people have 
been going to the cities because they 
can get better hospitalization and more 
conveniences. It is easier on them. You 
cannot blame them for it. The middle- 
aged people with families, with children, 
have good reason to go to the cities, 
where they can have better educational 
opportunities for the members of their 
family, their children, and at the same 
time better wages for themselves. 

There has been a natural transition 
from the country to the cities until to- 
day we have a deplorable situation. We 
have a situation where the little towns 
have practically dried up. Now what are 
we going to do with these little towns 
and rural areas? Are we going to say 
we will do nothing for them and that we 
will give them no help of any kind what- 
soever? That would be a rather cruel 
way to look at it, because some of their 
aged people need help. They do not 
want gifts if they can help it. They 
would rather work for something. The 
very people who have furnished the 
manpower to save this country in time 
of war and who have built it and pre- 
served it in time of peace are suffering 
because of circumstances over which 
they have had absolutely no control. If 
this Congress can give them just a little 
aid that is consistent with our private 
enterprise system and consistent with 
our form of government; when people 
who have helped their Government 
come to a time, later on in life, when the 
Government could come to their aid and 
rescue them, it is certainly fitting, ap- 
propriate, and proper for the Govern- 
ment to do so—especially in a case where 
it does not cost the Government any- 
thing and where the Government makes 
money as a result of coming to the aid 
of its people, 

Mr. Chairman, this proposal, the ARA, 
is to help the people to help themselves. 
This is to let people have what is known 
in some areas of the country as seed corn 
money. It is to let them have money to 
build a plant and to borrow that money 
from the Government or from a Gov- 
ernment agency. They pay it back with 
interest. This is seed corn money to 
private enterprise. I can tell you in- 
stances where the Government has 
made lots of money that way. Let me 
give you one example that I have almost 
spent a career on—getting a steel mill 
constructed in the area of the country 
that I am from. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the RFC, put up 
$75 million or a little more than that in 
order to get that steel mill constructed. 
The big steel mills did not wantit. They 
said every devastating thing about it 
that they could think of and tried to 
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discourage people from going into it. 
But the RFC investigated the matter 
and said that it was all right. They put 
up the money and in 11 years time that 
plant had paid in taxes within $5 million 
of what the plant actually cost the Gov- 
ernment. In addition, the Government 
got every dollar of its money back with 
interest. 

In addition to that, the Government 
received an equal amount from the 
private contractors and others who 
handled the materials produced by this 
plant. That can be documented and 
proven. The Government got 200 per- 
cent back for every dollar that it put in. 
That is what the Government receives 
from private enterprise. This is not a 
situation of private enterprise being 
taken over by the Government. No— 
this is the Government helping private 
enterprise. Remember, the Government 
got 200 percent back for every dollar 
thatit putin. That is seed corn money. 
It is giving the people money to do 
something to help their own country. 
There is an outstanding example of this 
kind of operation. I could give you 
many, many others. So we are not try- 
ing to interfere with private business. 
We are trying to help private business. 

Mr. Chairman, when it comes to leg- 
islation being considered by the Con- 
gress, I have great faith and confidence 
in every Member of the U.S. Congress. 
I feel that we have as fine people as you 
can get together in a group, in any pro- 
fession, occupation, or avocation. They 
are wonderful people, but we naturally 
have our feelings about things—and 
some of us believe differently from oth- 
ers. That is understandable. That is 
the reason we have to have majority rule. 
That is why we have parliamentary pro- 
cedure in order to make it possible for 
us to vote directly on issues and let the 
majority prevail. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it seems that every 
time a bill like this comes up that is in 
the public interest and helps the poor 
folk, the low-income people, the work- 
ingman and the small businessman, we 
have all kinds of trouble with it. The 
first objection is that we do not want 
back-door financing. We had to take 
that out, which we did, in this bill. That 
means that not only will we be required 


to pass one law to get this money to the. 


deserving people in these underdeveloped 
areas, but we have got to pass two laws 
in order to get it to them. 

First we have got to pass a bill like 
this, the authorization bill. It then goes 
through the committee, for instance, on 
Banking and Currency, then through 
the Committee on Rules, and then 
through the House of Representatives. 
The same procedure has to be followed 
in the other body, and then it has to be 
approved by the President of the United 
States. They do not receive the money 
after that is done. No; we have got to 
start back over again and then we have 
another bill which comes to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and then it 
comes to the Committee on Rules if there 
is any legislation contained in that par- 
ticular bill. It then comes before the 
House of Representatives and then goes 
to the Senate and then to the President 
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again. Thus, we have to pass two laws 
in order to give these poor people an 
opportunity to receive this money, to 
help them help themselves. We are will- 
ing to do that, however, but do not add 
any undue or unnecessary barriers and 
do not try to do things that will make 
it almost impossible for these people 
to help themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I have known of bills 
which have gone through this Congress 
with wings, just flying; almost without 
objection they move through, providing 
special benefits for certain people and 
special groups. We have all seen that. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to tell the Mem- 
bers of the Committee something upon 
which I have never made a statement, 
but it is the truth. Regarding the very, 
very wealthy, I am not against wealth, 
I am not against riches, I admire people 
who can make money; I was a poor boy, 
and I do not deserve any credit for work- 
ing hard to get an education, because 
that is the only way I could do it. The 
fellows who did not have to do it are 
entitled to much more credit than I am. 
So I have no feeling against people of 
tremendous wealth and big business. 
That is part of our system. But when 
we pass laws that permit the people of 
extreme wealth to escape paying their 
taxes—that is going a little far. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, what I just stated is 
exactly what has happened. There are 
so many gimmicks in the tax laws, and 
so many loopholes, that the money we 
get out of the big rich is just like pass- 
ing the hat. If they want to put money 
in Uncle Sam’s hat, they do so. Other- 
wise they use one of the gimmicks in 
the tax law to avoid taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, here we are dealing 
with people who are poor or with only 
low incomes. You know how they pay 
taxes? They pay them in advance; the 
taxes are taken out of their pay en- 
velopes, they are not asking for any 
special treatment; they are asking for an 
equal opportunity, just an opportunity 
to make a living for themselves, an 
honest living in order to educate their 
children and to continue to be good 
American citizens, the kind of citizens 
who made this country wonderful and 
great. 

So, Mr. Chairman, where we have 
areas of chronically high unemployment 
or underemployment, let us do something 
to remove those spots of deterioration, 
so that all of the country can enjoy the 
great things that are possible to our 
people. That is what we are trying to 
do here in this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask my 
friends who are objecting to this bill to 
keep this in mind. We appropriate 
money here every year to help some 100 
underdeveloped countries in the world. 
There are five agencies providing loans 
and grants to other countries. 

We really ought to be able to apply to 
one of these five agencies, three of which 
we own outright—that is, the United 
States provides all of the money. But we 
are not, The laws we passed for the for- 
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eign loans and grants do not permit our 
own people to apply. 

Are we going to vote to deny our own 
people the same kind of assistance that 
we have given, and are giving to other 
countries of the world, in billions of dol- 
lars? That is the question we should 


consider. 

What about the International Finance 
Corporation? They are making loans to 
Mexico, South America, Western Europe, 
and all over the world. But they will 
not take an application from the United 


States. 

Then there is the Inter-American De- 
velopment Company. Same thing. 

IDA, same thing, no applications per- 
mitted from the United States of 
America. 

What about the Export-Import Bank? 
No applications allowed from the United 
States. 

So this is our only chance to give our 
own people just a fair opportunity to get 
a few crumbs off the rich man’s table. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Texas for the 
splendid speech he is making and for 
highlighting so effectively the facts 
which prevail in what we are doing in 
assisting underdeveloped areas overseas 
and putting those in perspective along- 
side of the relatively small sums we are 
investing in these underdeveloped areas 
in our own country. I think the gen- 
tleman’s statistics are graphic proof of 
the fact that we have been far more gen- 
erous with our neighbors overseas than 
we have with our own people in this 
country who face similar domestic prob- 
lems, unemployment, and distress. I 
thank the gentleman and commend him 
for bringing this to the attention of the 
House. 
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Mr. PATMAN. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 

Now, we have a fine relationship be- 
tween the citizens of this country and 
this Congress. Without the aid of the 
city Members, we would never have had 
a farm program. I know lots of farm 
programs where there was more support 
from the cities than from the rural areas. 
Without the support of the cities, we 
would not have had many of the fine 
things we have throughout rural Amer- 
ica, and we are grateful to the Members 
for that support. 

I am one of the sponsors with the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Rarxs! 
of the mass transit bill. That is wonder- 
ful for the big cities. I am for that bill; 
I am strong for it; I believe it is in the 
interest of America, and I believe we 
ought to put it through this Congress 
right away. It is needed. What saved 
the people of Britain except for their 
rapid transit system? 

They say that is what saved the civil- 
ians of London. Without it many of 
them would have perished. We need a 
rapid transit system in all of our big 
cities. It is in the interest of America 
that we have it, and I am for it. While 
we are helping the cities, do not over- 
look the little towns that will be helped 
by this. This is not, however, a rural 
area bill; and it is not a city bill. It 
is for both rural and urban communities. 
It is not just for one against the other, 
but it is for both, so help us to pass this 
bill and help us to make it a law. 

Now I know there are people who say, 
“This is not a Federal problem; it is a 
local problem. Let each locality take 
care of itself—or let the States handle 
it.” 

Well, I am a States rights man myself, 
but I do not like to have a principle of 
States rights misused and distorted to 
create an escape hatch from taxation for 
the beneficiaries of great wealth. 
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In the days when Main Street was 
locally owned—when the grocery mer- 
chants, department stores, banks, and 
service establishments were owned and 
operated by local people, the States could 
do their own taxing. 

But today, Main Street is absentee- 
owned. How is the local community or 
the State going to tax the income of the 
giant chains operating all across Amer- 
ica? Maine, Vermont, Utah, or Penn- 
Sylvania cannot collect taxes on the 
corporate income if the corporation 
maintains its fictitious home in Dela- 
ware. And the 50 States cannot tax the 
incomes of the big shareholders in the 
corporations if they live in Connecticut, 
Florida, Switzerland, and Rio. 

The only way the States can tax is 
through the instrumentality of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Yes, the program takes taxes. But it 
is very shortsighted to imagine that those 
who pay the taxes do not also benefit 
from this program. We have recognized 
in the case of foreign countries that poor 
neighbors make poor customers, and we 
ought to recognize that at home. 

This program is not a Federal hand- 
out. It only offers a way for the local 
communities to help themselves. It does 
not give anybody a dole. It helps in- 
crease the total output of productive 
wealth in the Nation, and it thus helps 
the whole Nation. 

The ARA program has made a good 
start. It is getting off the ground. It 
has taken time, 2 years’ time: The act 
has only 2 years to go. Wait 2 more 
years and give it a chance. Then if it 
has not succeeded, we will not extend it, 
but do not kill the program now, half- 
way through the 4-year period of its life. 
Give it a chance. 

It is estimated, and I think conserva- 
tively so, that this bill would create 247,- 
500 new jobs. These would be distrib- 
uted as follows: 
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Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The gen- 
tleman mentioned killing the program at 
this point. My understanding is there 
is no effort to be made under this bill to 
change the original dollar authorization 
which was designed for the life of the 
program, Is that not correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I beg to differ 
with the gentleman. The gentleman’s 
own amendment strikes out the heart of 
this bill, the provisions affecting the 
underemployed. It strikes out any as- 
sistance for areas of chronically high 
underemployment. He would discrimi- 
nate against the country people. Some 
of the most difficult problems we have in 
the United States are in rural areas 
where there are really no employment 
opportunities, but people can do some 
work, frequently unneeded work, on the 
farms and in part-time odd jobs around 
the towns. They cannot make a real 
living. They can barely eke out an 
existence. That is underemployment. 
That is not a living. It is underemploy- 
ment that the gentleman’s amendment 
would strike out. There is as much need 
of helping such areas as there is of help- 
ing the unemployed. The unemployed 
get benefits up to a point, whereas the 
underemployed get none. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
support the point just made by the gen- 
tleman from Texas. The letter which 
our colleague from Ohio sent to all of 
the Members of the House, I assume, 
shows by its own terms that he is going 
to knock out about 60 percent of the 
rural ARA counties with his amendment. 
I think that is certainly a very drastic 
and substantial cut in the program. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman will 
discuss that at the proper time. I will 
not take more time at this time. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I will be 
happy to. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately this 
whole program has not worked in the 
way it was intended. In fact, they have 
only taken about 25 percent of the 
money they had available. It has not 
improved the unemployment situation 
and it has not done the job. So I think 
we should vote against this bill and I 
hope that every Member of the House 
will read the minority report and not 
send good money after bad. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KILBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know that the in- 
formation given to us was that as of 
April 30 the funds actually committed 
on the two industrial loan programs 
was $42.2 million; the gentleman is cor- 
rect. But I have more up-to-date fig- 
ures. Within 1 month and 7 days those 
figures had gone from $42 million to 
$68 million, or a 150-percent increase 
in only 1 month and 7 days. You see, 
this is a new program, and it takes 
time for it to develop; but the ARA al- 
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ready has on file more applications that 
have preliminary approval than they 
have funds to meet. 

Mr. KILBURN. I have always found 
that any Government agency, when it 
is prodded, can spend the money awfully 
fast. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that our distinguished chairman of 
the committee did not choose to discuss 
the record of the administration of this 
bill or what is in the bill, but talked about 
foreign aid and many other things that 
are absolutely outside of this debate. 

I would like to comment on some re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, before I get into my own talk. 
He evidently has quite an interest, be- 
cause the largest grant made under this 
bill consisted of a loan of $8,500,000 and 
a grant of $983,000 for the Oklahoma 
Lake Development Authority Tourist 
Center. In other words, 55 percent of 
the dollar volume of public facility loans 
and 13 percent of the public facility 
grants approved by the agency are for 
this one project. That is an astounding 
fact. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Of course, that is 
quite true, and it is something we are 
very proud of in Oklahoma. But I think 
for the sake of the record it should be 
pointed out that this is not confined to 
the district of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa who is speaking. The lake that is 
served by this project covers portions of 
three congressional districts. It is in a 
sense a statewide project and one that 
will serve the entire Southwest as a rec- 
reational area. I do not think it is en- 
tirely fair to say that it is this gentle- 
man’s district, much as I would like to be 
able to claim the entire sum and the 
entire project. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I am pleased to have 
the extent of that project stated for 
the record. But it certainly was not 
an attempt to cure hard core unem- 
ployment in truly depressed and blighted 
areas, which was the reason behind pass- 
ing this legislation originally. 

Mr. Chairman, a major problem facing 
this country today is unemployment. No 
one can deny that fact. It is also true 
that there is a role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to play in helping to solve this 
problem, and lessen the hardships that 
accompany it. The methods of approach 
may vary and they certainly include tax 
relief, built-in stabilizers such as un- 
employment benefits, and fiscal responsi- 
bility, as well as direct help where pri- 
vate or other public sources are clearly 
unable to handle the task. Unfortu- 
nately, this bill before us today does not 
fall into any conceivable category for 
solving the unemployment problem. 

Two years ago, when this act was first 
considered by this body, I offered a sub- 
stitute bill which would have directed 
the money to be spent and the effort to 
be made to those areas of chronic unem- 
ployment which still plague our econ- 
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omy today. And I am talking about 
areas such as eastern Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia that were dramatized so 
successfully in a political campaign. 
They seem to have been largely forgot- 
ten. This body chose to pass an admin- 
istration proposal loaded with political 
implications, and loaded against any 
solution to the problem. I predicted at 
that time that the bill that was passed 
would not be the grand solution its pro- 
ponents alleged. 

A look at the facts clearly indicates 
that prediction has come true. The un- 
employment rate for May moved up to 
5.9 percent. It has hovered at or above 
that figure in the 2 years that the Area 
Redevelopment Administration has been 
operating. During that period of time 
the ARA has been able to make use of 
only 21.6 percent of the authorization 
available for industrial and commercial 
loans in urban areas, only 20.6 percent 
of its existing authorization for indus- 
trial and commercial loans in nonurban 
areas, only 25.1 percent of the available 
authorization for public facility loans, 
only 22 percent of the authorization for 
public facilities, and but 80 percent of 
the annual authorization for technical 
assistance. 

In short, the ARA has miserably failed 
to make even a dent in the employment 
problem. It has been previously stated 
but I would like to repeat that it claims 
35,226 jobs as the result of its activities. 
That figure fails to take into account the 
fact that Federal funds accounted for 
only 47 percent of the funds invested in 
projects associated with ARA. On a 
gross basis, only 16,556 jobs can be di- 
rectly attributed to Federal assistance, 
which is less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the total unemployed in this 
country. 

According to the intent of Congress 
when this act was first passed, the pro- 
gram was to be reviewed at the end of a 
4-year period. Now, with over 2 years 
of operation on the record, the adminis- 
trators in charge are apparently so aware 
of their own failures that they believe 
they can only avoid the wrath of the 
public and Congress by making a grand- 
stand play for more authorization. The 
theory, I suppose, is that if they dazzle 
the public with what they claim they 
would like to do, no one will see what 
they have not done. 

Among the things that they have not 
done is to use wisely the money already 
authorized. This is not merely a matter 
of quantity but of quality of projects. I 
personally do not believe that the Fed- 
eral Government by whatever means can 
be more than a poor substitute for pri- 
vate initiative in creating jobs. Even 
when you compare the ARA performance 
with that of another Federal agency, the 
Small Business Administration, the dif- 
ference is striking. The ARA has man- 
aged to create its jobs at a cost of $5,098 
per new job. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration has created 19,034 jobs as 
of June 10 at a cost of $2,038 per job, 
only two-fifths of the ARA cost. I have 
with me a press release from the Small 
Business Administration which verifies 
the figures I have just quoted. 
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I have been speaking of the gross 
number of jobs created, for in fact the 
ARA has simply been transplanting em- 
ployment and some of its projects may 
even encourage it. This past February 
a loan of $1,894,525 was made to a De- 
troit hotel corporation to build a 432 
unit motor hotel in a city with only 54 
percent of its hotel capacity occupied. 
The question arises as to whether any- 
body can survive competitively under 
these conditions. 

In Minnesota and South Dakota, as 
our distinguished colleague from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Lancen] pointed out only this 
Monday, sugarbeet growers are longing 
for increased acreage allotments on their 
farms that are going concerns in rich, 
fertile territory, but they find that 
awards are going to other territories. 
The ARA has started a competing proj- 
ect in Cayuga County, N.Y., on land of 
doubtful value for sugarbeet production, 
and the Agriculture Department is try- 
ing to guarantee success by promising a 
50,000-ton sugarbeet allocation for the 
county. 

Again, in February, the ARA granted 
a loan to a Wisconsin paper plant to in- 
crease capacity in an industry already 
producing in excess of current consump- 
tion. 

Even for technical assistance, a pro- 
gram I have no quarrel with, two of the 
grants last summer went to the Bureau 
of the Census. This must mark some 
sort of ultimate in government giving, 
from one Federal agency to another. I 
had no idea that the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus was an area of substantial unemploy- 
ment, or, for that matter, an area of un- 
deremployment, considering the 35,000 
more jobs requested for the bureaucracy 
in this year’s budget. 

I quote from the record of the ARA: 
On October 22, 1962, two grants to the 
Bureau of the Census, one for $23,400 to 
prepare additional statistical profiles 
and supplements to statistical profiles, 
and the other $19,000 to prepare U.S. 
statistical profiles. 

While we are talking about some of 
this technical assistance, here is an- 
other: October 20, 1962, northeast Geor- 
gia, $22,500 contract to determine eco- 
nomic feasibility of establishing an 
outdoor recreation and tourism training 
and demonstration center in a 12-county 
area of northeast Georgia—a far cry 
from the original purpose of this legis- 
lation. 

I have no quarrel either with the idea 
of a manpower retraining program and 
I was, in fact, among the first to urge 
such an approach to the problem of the 
jobless. In fact, in the substitute bill 
which I offered, there was provision for 
$10 million for retraining and the ad- 
e bill only contained $4,500,- 
000. 

The ARA has a program of retraining; 
let me give you an example of how it 
works. On April 13, 1963, on an 11 
o’clock evening news program over 
WTOP, here in Washington, D.C., an 
examination was made of the progress 
of one such program in Scranton, Pa. 
This is an area, so the newscaster re- 
ported, of few employment ads, but 13 
percent idle. A reporter interviewed one 
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of these unemployed who had spent 18 
weeks in a retraining program in elec- 
tronics. 

The trainee, Andrew Anthony, was 
asked what he learned. The reply, “I 
wasn’t taught a thing.” He went on to 
say that there was no equipment or in- 
struction and no job at the end of the 
period, which he had been led to believe 
there would be. Now he exists on $24 a 
week unemployment compensation. 

Should we be worried over this failure? 
The Labor Department, which works 
with the ARA on these programs, seemed 
to be. They asked for a special showing 
of the newscast 3 days later. It took 
five people to review the show—which I 
take as an indication of their concern— 
at least I hope it is an indication of their 
concern and not another example of un- 
deremployment within the bureaucracy. 

In summary then, you are being asked 
to provide more money for an agency 
that has not shown it knows how to use 
the money it already has. I want to say 
a special word to those of you who repre- 
sent rural areas. I have three farm 
counties in my district, and their devel- 
opment is a concern of mine. No doubt 
the proponents of this amendment will 
entice you with the thought of more 
money for your district. You might just 
ask them why it is that only 25 percent 
of the authorization of 2 years ago— 
when the same argument was used—has 
been put to work and much of that for 
questionable programs and results. 

You might also consider the place- 
ment projects and how they can be used. 
I mentioned that this program when it 
was first passed was full of political im- 
plications. It can be used to harass, 
cajole or purge. Over the 44% months 
prior to last fall’s election, 100 projects 
were approved and announced; 78—or 78 
percent—went to Democratic districts. 
Of the 22 others, 6 were in Pennsylvania, 
where the President pointed out during 
the campaign that the Federal Govern- 
ment could work much better with a 
Democratic Governor, and 4 were in 
Massachusetts where the slogan “I can 
do more for Massachusetts” was rather 
effectively used by another Kennedy. 
Four more went to districts which were 
involved in redistricting or where the in- 
cumbent had retired, throwing the race 
open. One represents a case where the 
notification of the award went to the 
Democratic candidate running against 
the incumbent ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. The score really stands 78 
to 7. 

Back in January, the President pre- 
sented his tax message, and spoke of 
stimulating employment and the econ- 
omy. He said: 

The most effective policy is to expand, de- 
mand, and unleash incentives through a 
program of tax reduction and reform, 
coupled with the most prudent possible pol- 
icy of public expenditures. 


Mr. Chairman, considering the pres- 
ent budgetary position, and the constant 
rise in the national debt as well as the 
steady inflationary push on consumer 
prices, the most prudent possible policy 
of public expenditures with respect to 
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this $455.5 million proposal is a vote of 
“no.” 

I have heard this program called “seed 
corn” money. We had “seed” money au- 
thorized back in 1961 for this program 
and, frankly, I am getting pretty worried 
over who is doing the planting and what 
is coming up as a crop. If we get any 
more of this “ssed” money into the econ- 
omy, the weeds will choke off the grass. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I must 
reluctantly oppose the pending bill. I 
say “reluctantly” because I would very 
much like to be able to support area re- 
development legislation which promised 
to be effective in creating jobs for people 
in areas of serious, long-term unem- 
ployment and which did so without hurt- 
ing already established industrial areas. 

The present bill, in my judgment, fails 
on both these counts. It has not met the 
needs of truly depressed areas. On the 
other hand, it has and continues to pose 
a serious threat to existing industry and 
employment by the open-handed way 
in which Federal subsidies have been 
used to attract industry to redevelop- 
ment areas, many of which cannot be 
considered depressed in the sense Con- 
gress originally intended. 

For both these, reasons, therefore, I 
cannot conscientiously vote to expand 
the area redevelopment program until 
appropriate changes are made in the 
scope and administration of the pro- 
gram—changes which I believe the Area 
Redevelopment Administration presently 
has the necessary authority to institute. 

In the committee report on H.R. 4569 
of the 87th Congress, I urged that area 
redevelopment assistance be concen- 
trated in a limited number of chroni- 
cally distressed areas. This would as- 
sure maximum effectiveness of the 
Federal help. It would eliminate the un- 
economic and wasteful competition for 
the assistance between various areas of 
the country. It would provide a con- 
clusive test or demonstration of the va- 
lidity of the economic concepts involved 
in such a program and the usefulness of 
the economic tools. Finally, it would 
make certain that the aid was directed 
to those areas which need it most and 
which can use the help most construc- 
tively. 

I repeated this suggestion in the com- 
mittee report on the present bill, H.R. 
4996, because our experience during the 
past 2 years with this program confirmed 
my earlier doubts and convinced me that 
reshaping the program was more than 
ever necessary. 

We have not had a real area rede- 
velopment program. To my knowledge, 
no significant attempt has yet been made 
to initiate and support a comprehensive 
effort to redevelop the economy of a 
chronically distressed area. Federal 
funds have been dispersed to too many 
areas, for projects with too little eco- 
nomic value, at too high a cost in terms 
of the jobs or other benefits received. 

Of equal concern to me—and, I should 
think, to other Members who represent 
industrial areas—is the adverse impact 
of the program on existing industrial 
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employment, especially in industries op- 
erating substantially below their capac- 
ity. In several cases, Federal subsidies 
have encouraged the construction of new 
plants to manufacture products for 
which demand is far less than the in- 
dustry’s capacity. The combination of 
Federal aid, however, and wage levels in 
the redevelopment area which are often 
considerably below either union or in- 
dustry-wide scales, permits the new 
plant to compete. But I would vigor- 
ously contend, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is unfair competition. The Federal 
Government has no business underwrit- 
ing the kind of competition which means 
the loss of jobs in other companies. 

The minority views in the committee 
report cite some examples of this in- 
defensible use of Federal funds. I hope 
our colleagues will read them. Here is 
another one. According to a recent 
publicity manual prepared for a rural 
areas development tour of southern In- 
diana, led by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, a prominent shoe manufacturer 
was persuaded to locate a new plant in 
the area. A substantial part of the lure 
was an ARA loan of $474,300, a Federal 
retraining program costing $64,272, and 
an ARA grant of $130,000 and loan of 
$105,000 to provide water and sewage 
facilities for the company. Indeed, a 
Washington Post reporter who accom- 
panied the tour, said that company offi- 
cials would not have located a plant in 
the area without this big Federal sub- 
sidy. 

But take a closer look at the circum- 
stances of this case. It is common 
knowledge that the shoe industry in the 
United States is one of our most serious- 
ly depressed industries. The United 
Shoe Workers of America reports that 
unemployment in the industry is high 
and is getting worse. The situa- 
tion is so bad, in fact, that I un- 
derstand every Member of Congress from 
the six New England States has signed 
a petition calling on the President of the 
United States to restrict the importa- 
tion of foreign-made footwear. I sug- 
gest to our colleagues, therefore, that 
they also examine the threat to the ex- 
isting domestic shoe industry posed by 
our own Government through unwise 
subsidy policy. 

The ARA-financed plant in Indiana, 
according to a responsible official of the 
United Shoe Workers, is competing pri- 
marily not against foreign imports but 
against other domestic manufacturers. 
This plant, like other company-owned 
plants, is not organized, and the com- 
pany has vigorously opposed efforts of 
the union to enroll its employees. The 
Indiana plant, the Washington Post re- 
ports, is paying wages of $51 a week— 
substantially below prevailing wages in 
the industry. Moreover, the company, I 
am informed by the union, has a policy 
of refusing to employ Negro workers. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Chairman, 
I believe it is reasonable to ask whether 
the area redevelopment program is 
functioning—in this and in how many 
other similar cases—in a manner which 
contradicts the expressed policy of the 
Government? In this particular case, 
which the administration has selected as 
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an outstanding example of the program, 
what we actually see is the promotion 
of cutthroat competition, the creation of 
additional unemployment in a depressed 
industry, the lowering of industry wage 
levels, the encouragement of antiunion 
activity, and the subsidy of racial dis- 
crimination in employment. 

Understandably, the United Shoe 
Workers strongly opposed ARA assist- 
ance to this company. I find it incredible 
that this administration refused to listen 
to their thoroughly justified objections. 

The case of Mack Trucks, Inc., illus- 
trates in a somewhat different way how 
the area redevelopment program, de- 
spite antipiracy provisions in the act, 
can be used to provide both direct and 
indirect. benefits to a relocated plant, 
and thus make more attractive the pros- 
pect of abandoning existing plants for 
the new facilities, easy financing, lower 
wages and retrained workers in a Gov- 
ernment-subsidized redevelopment area. 

In 1961, the year the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act was approved, the Mack com- 
pany closed its plant in Plainfield, N.J., 
causing a net loss of more than 2,000 
production jobs. It relocated in Hagers- 
town, Md., which was designated a re- 
development area under the act. This 
was a clear case of a “runaway shop” 
and was recognized as such by ARA and 
the Department of Labor which took 
steps to prohibit assistance to the com- 
pany. Yet, retraining programs for 
machine tool operators were approved 
in the area in full knowledge of the facts 
that Mack was the largest employer of 
machine tool operators there, that Mack 
was actively recruiting such workers, and 
that any other demand for machine tool 
operators was created as a result of 
Mack’s policy of hiring workers from 
other companies at higher wages. Con- 
sequently, nearly half of all the workers 
trained in these ARA programs went to 
work in the Mack plant, in direct viola- 
tion of the intent of Congress and of 
ARA’s own regulations. The cost to 
taxpayers of this Federal subsidy to 
Mack—including those taxpayers who 
lost their jobs in Plainfield, N.J.— was 
approximately $60,000. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, 
that both the facts and my conclusions 
in this case are conceded by ARA and 
the Department of Labor. 

These are not isolated examples, Mr. 
Chairman. They are representative of 
what happens when a program of this 
kind is not administered with the care 
and scrupulous regard for congressional 
intent that it requires, when more atten- 
tion is devoted to making a record and 
spreading Federal largesse as widely as 
it will go than in concentrating on limit- 
ed but worthwhile objectives. 

We have an opportunity here today, 
Mr. Chairman, to put this program back 
on its tracks, to make it serve effectively 
the national interest in helping areas of 
high and persistent unemployment with- 
out endangering those fortunate enough 
to have jobs. The administration will 
revise its program if Congress tells them 
to do it. And Congress can make its 
message unmistakably clear by eliminat- 
ing the section 5(b) rural area program 
and by withholding the requested addi- 
tional authorizations. 
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Let me emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that 
if we do this we will not be killing the 
area redevelopment program, nor will we 
be crippling it. At the rate funds have 
been expended to date, there is sufficient 
money in the program to finance it until 
Congress has an opportunity to review 
it again next year. 

I urge our colleagues to insist that this 
program be made to serve its primary 
objective—in justice to our overburdened 
taxpayers, to our threatened workers in 
existing industrial areas, and to the 
hard-core unemployed who deserve more 
than platitudes and the few crumbs they 
have been getting from the Federal cake. 

As a Member of Congress who repre- 
sents an urban-industrial district, I have 
nevertheless tried to follow a policy of 
supporting programs which will serve 
our people and strengthen our country, 
whether or not my own district benefits 
directly. But there must be limits to 
such a policy, Mr. Chairman, for no 
Member can stand idly by while Con- 
gress approves program after program 
giving preferential treatment to selected 
areas of the country. The time has 
come, I believe, to insist that the nation- 
al interest is not served by weakening 
the economy of one area in order to 
build up the economy of another. This 
bill and this program, as presently con- 
ceived, will hurt the people of my dis- 
trict and of dozens like it. We ask this 
House to recognize the danger and give 
use the measure of protection we have a 
right to expect. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the opposition of some to this pro- 
gram rests on sounder ground than the 
grounds which were stated by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey in his remarks just 
a few minutes ago, because if the facts 
on which they are proceeding are no 
more solid than those on which the gen- 
tleman relies, they certainly are on shift- 
ing sands. 

The gentleman cited this lodge project 
in eastern Oklahoma and stated it was 
not located in a chronically unemployed 
area; that it was not serving to meet 
the problem of unemployment. 'The gen- 
tleman simply has not studied the facts 
and the supporting data in connection 
with these projects. 

If he will turn to page 66 of the hear- 
ings, he will find listed all of the areas, 
both 5(a) and 5(b), that are located in 
Oklahoma, and he will find that two of 
the counties that are served by this proj- 
ect are counties that have 5(a) classi- 
fied communities within them. The town 
of McAlester in Pittsburg County is a 
chronically unemployed area and is 
clearly identified as such by ARA. Ok- 
mulgee-Henryetta is a 5(a) area. 

To qualify under 5(a) it must be shown 
that the annual average rate of unem- 
ployment has been at least: 50 percent 
above the national average for 3 of the 
preceding 4 calendar years, or 75 per- 
cent above the national average for 2 of 
the preceding 3 calendar years, or 100 
percent above the national average for 
1 of the preceding 2 calendar years. 

These two areas, I might say for the 
information of the gentleman, because I 
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would like for him to be sympathetic to 
this situation in eastern Oklahoma, are 
both areas where we once had substan- 
tial coal mining production. We had a 
major source of coal in the Southwest 
in these communities, and these coal 
mines are down in both Okmulgee 
County and also in Pittsburg County, 
and we have just as much a distressed 
area from that standpoint as they have 
in West Virginia or Pennsylvania and 
have had unemployment for a long 
period of time. Now, under those two 
5(a) counties you add two 5(b) counties, 
Haskell and McIntosh Counties, and 
when you add the lake area benefits in 
the county of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Congressman STEED, Okfuskee, you 
have five areas in there benefiting di- 
rectly from the construction of these 
projects on the Lake Eufaula which is 
now under construction by the Corps of 
Army Engineers. So, it is not correct or 
in accordance with the facts to say that 
we are not attacking the problem of 
chronic unemployment and we are not 
attacking the problem of chronic dis- 
tressed areas when we are building proj- 
ects of this type. 

A little bit ago the gentleman from 
Washington, I believe it was, said there 
is a tremendous cost per job in these 
projects and that it compared very un- 
favorably with the $20,000 per job cost in 
private industry. Well, you can take the 
figures of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey as to the cost of this lodge project. 
The estimates of the ARA on the jobs 
directly produced by this lodge project 
are that it will produce 500 jobs of direct 
employment on these two major lodges 
on this reservoir. But the cost figure, 
when you project that, is well below the 
$20,000 per job figure that our colleague 
has cited in private industry. It runs 
about $18,000 or $19,000 per job in this 
project in eastern Oklahoma. But, add 
to that the benefit which our planning 
and resources board in Oklahoma esti- 
mates, there will be created 1,500 jobs 
through stepped-up tourist trade as well 
as the number of people who service 
these lodges. I say we have a project 
that can be justified by private indus- 
try’s own job cost standards. 

We have another project in my dis- 
trict, in Adair County, Stilwell, where 
we provided loans and grants to assist in 
the production of an improved water 
supply system for the town of Stilwell. 
With that improved water supply a 
cannery is doubling its production ca- 
pacity and thereby adding 200 jobs in 
Adair County, and most of them are In- 
dians who face a very severe depressed 
condition. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. A statement was made 
that it has cost $277,000 to create a 
job, which, of course, is ridiculous. Now, 
I understand that this generalization re- 
fers to an illustration to only one project, 
the Duluth arena-auditorium. And the 
figure is not correct even for that proj- 
ect, because it counts only the jobs of 
the janitors and other custodial people, 
not the other jobs which are indirectly 
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created, and are not counted. All of 
the projects approved by ARA, in total, 
have cost an average of $2,763 per job 
created. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I know that in Oklahoma where this 
proposal is one of the most popular pro- 
grams we have today, we have mayors 
and city councils all over the State of 
Oklahoma in communities where there 
are depressed conditions, participating 
enthusiastically in it. Maybe that is one 
of the things creating so much dissatis- 
faction on the other side, but we have not 
had a cost per job on any of these proj- 
ects that comes within 15 percent of the 
cost per job estimate that was given over 
on the other side. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will be glad to 
yield to my friend from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is talking about facts. 
Of course, I do not know what is going 
on in Oklahoma but I question some of 
the “facts” presented by the ARA. Here 
in this report of the hearings before the 
committee I find a couple of my rural 
counties in my district classified as 5(b), 
areas of persistent unemployment. I 
want to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that those counties listed 
as 5(b), Clallam County, for example, 
today reports a rate of unemployment of 
4.1 percent. Skagit, which is also listed 
5(b) —— 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 5(b) is not lim- 
ited to unemployment. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Oh, yes, it is. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Oh, no, it is not. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Oh, yes, it is. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. You turn to page 
31 where the criteria are listed and you 
will find low family income and low farm 
income. 

Mr. WESTLAND. 5(b)5 is persistent 
unemployment. If 4 percent qualifies 
as persistent unemployment, then I 
think the ARA has got their thinking 
twisted. The national figure is 5.9 per- 
cent unemployment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam running out 
of time, and I decline to yield further 
because I want to read into the Recorp 
the criteria for 5(b) redevelopment 
areas. 

Mr. WESTLAND, For 5(b)5? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. You will find it 
on page 31. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I have it right 
here—5(b)5 says persistent unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman is 
adding a 5 to what he said a moment 
ago, because he said 5(b) a moment ago. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MULTER. We should not be mis- 
led by this talk about feeding these proj- 
ects into Republican or Democratic areas 
and this loose talk about the tremendous 
cost of some of these jobs, I think we 
ought to look at the record. The dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
our committee placed in our hearing rec- 
ord a reference to a project in his district, 
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a Republican district in upstate New 
York—and I hope the Republicans from 
New York will listen to this—where a 
loan was approved for $844,000. 

The project provides directly 150 more 
jobs. If you will divide it out it comes to 
exactly $3,620 to provide one job, and 
there were 150 of them provided. Take 
that as against the figures that the Re- 
publicans put in the Recorp here today 
that private industry must expend $20,- 
000 to create one job. I would like to 
know what they are crying about. 

When they talk about 75 percent of 
these jobs going into Democratic areas, 
I think it is traditional that the wealth 
of the country is concentrated in the Re- 
publican areas, yet 25 percent or more 
of these projects have gone into these 
Republican areas. Yet they are crying. 
Again I say I would like to know what 
they are crying about. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. The main 
reason they are crying is the fact that 
they recognize this is a program with 
very strong support by the people and 
the mayors and the city councils in these 
communities where this program is do- 
ing a great deal of good. I think this 
should be added also: A lot of these areas 
where these jobs are being created are 
areas where you have a lack of capital 
and a lack of private money to go into 
the development of job opportunties. 
Certainly you are not unwilling to vote 
money for training individuals to do a 
job. We have 18 of these training pro- 
grams going on in Oklahoma now train- 
ing people to do jobs so as to make con- 
structive use of them. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I just point out 
that the ARA figures show not $20,000 
per job, or $277,000 per job, but the 
exact figure is $2,763 per job, which is 
quite different from the exceptional fig- 
ures given by our friends on the other 
side. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the chair- 
man and I might say by way of conclu- 
sion that this is a program which is fill- 
ing a vital need in the United States— 
a need, as the chairman of the commit- 
tee said, which is just as critical and 
vital in some of these depressed areas of 
our country as the need is anywhere in 
Latin America or Africa. We have testi- 
mony in the hearings that the rate of 
unemployment among the Indian tribes 
in some of these areas which would be 
charged off by some of the amendments 
being offered on the other side, is as high 
as 50 percent among the eligible Indi- 
ans ready, able, and willing to work if 
they could get a job. The retraining 
program under the ARA is making it 
possible for them to go to work. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Seventy-eight Members are present, 
not a quorum. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 78] 
Abernethy Baring 
Barry 


Belcher 
Ayres Bow 


Brown, Ohio Hébert 

Byrnes, Wis. Jarman Powell 
Casey Jensen Rivers, S.C 
Celler King, Calif Robison 
Cohelan Laird Scott 
Collier Lankford Shelley 
Conte Leggett Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn McClory Steed 
Forrester McLoskey Talcott 
Green, Oreg. Martin, Mass. Whitten 
Hagen, Calif. Miller, N.Y. Wilson, Bob 
Harsha Moore Wilson, 
Hawkins Norblad Charles H 
Healey Ostertag Wyman 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Karsten, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 4996, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 382 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Harvey). 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to direct my remarks 
with regard to the Area Redevelopment 
Act amendments of 1963 toward our ex- 
perience and the actual administration 
of the law as it was passed 2 years ago. 
Very frankly, I believe that the adminis- 
tration of this program has not only left 
a great deal to be desired, but truly has 
distorted the original intent of Congress 
in enacting depressed areas legislation. 

What was our intent? I thought our 
intent was to help the truly depressed 
areas and that is why 2 years ago I 
supported the Widnall substitute, which 
limited its help to those truly depressed 
areas. I was shocked to hear the Sec- 
retary of Commerce reveal at our hear- 
ings that in actuality, industrial and 
commercial loans on a cumulative basis 
of section 5(a) urban areas through fis- 
cal 1964 are estimated to total $107 mil- 
lion, while industrial and commercial 
loans under 5(b) areas are estimated to 
total $151 million. In effect, this means 
that 5(b) rural areas, with 42 percent 
of the population, are receiving almost 
60 percent of the industrial and 
commercial loan assistance. In other 
words, out of every $5 that we have au- 
thorized, only $2 of assistance has gone 
into the hard-core industrial depressed 
areas and $3 has gone into these loosely 
designated rural areas of lesser need. 

You will recall that the bill as passed 
in the House on March 28, 1961, con- 
tained an industrial loan section author- 
izing the appropriation of $200 million 
for industrial loans; $100 million was 
provided for the urban areas, and $100 
million for the rural areas. I ask you 
now to think back to March 28, 1961, 
and ask yourself, what was our intent as 
we set up these so-called industrial 
loans? Let me quote to you the lan- 
guage contained in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 107, part 4, page 5046, 
where the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas who now serves as chairman of our 
committee had this to say: 

To help these communities get their re- 
development programs underway, the bill 
provides for Federal loans. These loans can 
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be used for the acquisition of land, the con- 
struction of plant facilities and, in excep- 
tional cases, for the purchase of machinery, 


Mr. Chairman, what actually has been 
our experience? I have here the activity 
summary reports through May 20 and 25, 
1963. During the hearings held by our 
committee, these reports only went up 
to March 25 of fiscal 1963. This report 
from the Secretary of Commerce tells us 
that in fiscal 1963, until the date of 
the report, March 25 of this year, a 
total of $33,669,952 of so-called indus- 
trial and commercial loans had been ap- 
proved by the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. The immediate question 
is, who received this money? Their 
names are all set forth in this report, 
but I can tell you this much, that of 
the total of better than $33 million, 24 
percent of this sum, or $7,972,150, went 
into the financing of new motels and 
hotels. These are the nationwide statis- 
tics, but let me tell you about Michigan 
particularly, because that is the State 
from which I come. 

Until May 25, 1963, just 2 weeks ago, 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
had made nine of these so-called indus- 
trial and commercial loans, supposedly 
to attract new industry to Michigan. 
These are the loans, you will recall, that 
it was said 2 years ago when we were 
considering this bill that the money 
“could be used for the acquisition of 
land, the construction of plant facilities 
and, in exceptional cases, for the pur- 
chase of machinery.” They totaled 
$5,763,150. Do you know what it was 
used for in Michigan? I can tell you. 
Better than $9 out of every $10 lent in 
Michigan, actually 91.2 percent has been 
lent to finance new motels. Some $5,- 
260,150 was lent in this fashion. They 
are all listed right here in this report. 

I wonder how the people in Detroit and 
the people in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, who know what it means to 
live in areas that are truly depressed, 
feel about this? Last year, in 1962, De- 
troit had only a 54 percent occupancy 
rate in the then existing hotels. Having 
this in mind, you can be pretty certain 
that the net effect of these new motels, 
financed by the Federal Government, is 
going to be to totally destroy some of 
the existing motels and hotels. I cer- 
tainly want to make clear that I am not 
opposed to new motels. I like them. 
But I do not think that Congress ever 
intended that in the administration of 
this program, 91.2 percent of all the 
money lent, supposedly for industrial 
loans, should be used to finance the 
motel industry. I can tell you what a 
Detroit motel man, Mr. Peter Solomon, 
who had to finance his own motel 
through private enterprise, had to say. 
These were his comments: 

This has the effect of using tax money paid 
by hostelry owners to subsidize unfair com- 
petition. Owners who have their own capi- 
tal invested in their businesses should not be 
confronted by competition made possible 
by Area Redevelopment Act loans. The 
Area Redevelopment Act program makes it 
possible for persons to go into the hotel and 
motel business at no risk of their own capi- 
tal. It is not right that the Government 


should be supplying money while other hotel 
and motel owners arranged their own financ- 
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ing and now have to put up with new com- 
petition, 


I think that those of you who voted 
for this Area Redevelopment Act pro- 
gram 2 years ago should also be con- 
cerned about the administration of the 
public facilities section of this bill. You 
will recall that when the bill was passed 
in 1961 it contained $100 million for 
public facility loans and $75 million for 
public facility grants. When he was ex- 
plaining this section of the bill at that 
time, the distinguished chairman of our 
subcommittee, now chairman of the full 
committee, had this to say about this 
section: 

In addition, the bill recognizes that ade- 
quate local public facilities are essential to 
industrial expansion. Modern industry is 
highly dependent on adequate sewer and 
water facilities and other community works. 
However, many depressed areas cannot afford 
to expand under present conditions. In 
fact, they are often hard pressed even to 
maintain existing facilities. Here they are 
caught in a vicious circle—adequate public 
facilities are needed for industrial expansion 
but the community cannot afford these facil- 
ities until the expansion takes place. To 
overcome this problem, the committee 
amendment provides for Federal loans and 
grants, 


Again, what has been our actual ex- 
perience? Well, in fiscal 1962 the Area 
Redevelopment Administration approved 
$15,464,000 in loans and $7,428,844 in 
grants for public facilities. Included in 
these total loans and grants was a loan 
for $8,500,000 and a grant for $983,000 
for the Oklahoma Lake Development 
Authority, Tourist Center. In other 
words, 55 percent of the dollar volume of 
public facility loans and 13 percent of 
the public facility grants were used for 
this one project. Again, I ask you, is 
this the type of modern industry that is 
highly dependent upon adequate sewer 
and water facilities and other commu- 
nity works? This is how the Daily Bond 
Buyer of June 11, 1962, described this 
project: 

Clustered around the lake, like jewels in 
a regal crown, will be deluxe cabins, 
equipped with the most modern facilities and 
accoutrements, and two main lodges, the 
north lodge and the midway lodge, which 
together boast of 286 units, and appropriate 
community rooms, all similarly equipped. 

Each of the lodges, will nestle like a pearl 
in its own 2,500 acre park, and each will have 
its own convention halls, swimming pools, 
gift shops, tennis courts, golf courses, boat 
docks and marina—in short, all the necessi- 
ties so vital and essential to the improve- 
ment of the morale of Oklahoma's unem- 
ployed. 

Now I admit that the Daily Bond 
Buyer would undoubtedly be prejudiced 
in connection with a Government loan 
of this magnitude, and perhaps when 
they went on to describe this resort as 
“Senator Robert Kerr’s answer to Eliza- 
beth Arden’s Main Chance,” they were 
being unfair with regard to the potenti- 
ality of the project. Nevertheless, I 
point out to you that I do not believe 
Congress ever intended any such project 
as this in connection with the depressed 
areas bill, nor that a project of this 
magnitude would so completely devour 
the total funds authorized for public 
facility loans to the truly depressed 
areas in 1962 as this project did. 
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Again, I call to your attention that 
from the activity summary report from 
the Department of Commerce, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration approved 
in fiscal 1963, through March 25, $9,- 
823,200 in public facility loans and $9,- 
145,538 in public facility grants, for a 
combined total of $18,968,738. But 
again, of the better than $18 million used 
for public facility grants and loans, al- 
most 22 percent was approved for a 
single project; namely, for a conven- 
tion auditorium in Duluth, Minn. As 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
summed up the purpose of this loan and 
grant, it is “to supplement convention, 
entertainment, recreation, and cultural 
facilities.’ According to the ARA it 
would provide 22 permanent jobs, which 
figures out to be $277,272 per job. Once 
again let me say that no doubt Duluth 
will be tremendously proud of the audi- 
torium, but I don’t personally feel that 
expenditures such as this can be justi- 
fied on the original pretense of attract- 
ing industry to depressed areas. 

When he so ably testified before the 
Rules Committee and urged the passage 
of this bill, our distinguished chairman 
made the statement and I will quote the 
words that I wrote down at the time, “I 
hope that the Rules Committee will 
promptly report out this bill because I 
do not know of a bill that will help Amer- 
ica more.” I hope that this does not 
reflect the attitude of the entire adminis- 
tration, because very frankly, if you ac- 
cept the figures claimed by the ARA it- 
self for the number of direct jobs created, 
and let me say here that I do not ac- 
cept them. I believe that some of them 
are grossly exaggerated by the applicants 
for loans and will be shown in future 
years to be less than claimed. At any 
rate, even if you accept their figures, at 
best there have been only 35,000 direct 
jobs created. When he was before our 
committee, I said to Secretary Hodges, 
and I quote: 

Mr. Harvey. We are talking about a pro- 
gram of something that involves less than 
1 percent of the total unemployed, is that 
right? 

Secretary Hopes. That i; right on a per- 
centage basis, that is right. 


Mr. Chairman, the Post Office Depart- 
ment now displays on the sides of its 
trucks in many areas of our country 
these four-color red, white, blue, and 
black 22- by 38-inch posters, in order to 
propagandize this program to the Amer- 
ican people. 

I called the Government Printing 
Office this morning and was advised that 
in all, under the order number listed 
under the poster, the ARA has ordered 
some 81,300 posters. I call to your at- 
tention that this is at great cost to our 
Government; for any of you who have 
campaigned for public office know the 
cost of this sort of poster. I also point 
out to you that these 81,300 posters are 
more than twice the number of jobs 
even ARA claims to have created. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot support a bill 
to make additional authorizations for 
loans and grants to this agency with the 
experience we have had in the last 2 
years. I urge my colleagues who sup- 
ported this bill 2 years ago to closely 
scrutinize how this agency has admin- 
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istered the bill in their districts. Rather 
than provide additional authorizations, 
I think that we should call the officials 
of this agency before our committee and 
review carefully the activities of the 
agency thus far that I have discussed 
with you, and then express to them the 
hope that we can get “back on the track” 
that Congress originally intended. 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman 
from Oklahoma who preceded me closed 
his remarks, he stated that “the mayors 
and members of city councils of America 
are for this program.” I had the honor 
to serve both as a member of the city 
council and mayor of Saginaw, Mich., a 
city of 100,000 people. In my opinion 
mayors favor programs such as this 
simply because, once the program has 
passed, they feel entitled to their share 
of the Federal funds; and, frankly, it is 
easier to ask the Federal Government 
for money than it is to ask the people 
you represent. It is easier to ask Uncle 
Sam than for the mayors to ask a tax 
raise from the people they represent. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much for yielding, because 
the gentleman recognizes that in these 
projects there have to be contributions 
by local communities, and they have to 
float bond issues and raise taxes to par- 
ticipate in these programs, when these 
mayors and councilmen participate in 
public facility loans under the ARA. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. But it 
does not change the fundamental point 
that it is easier to get the money from 
the Federal Government than it is to 
come to your own people. That is the 
point. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BECKER. The gentleman made a 
very fine factual statement, with which 
I agree. He referred to the expenditure 
of money in three districts in Oklahoma 
and the expenditure of money in Minne- 
sota, and mentioned the percentage spent 
in those places of the total amount 
spent. He referred to this as maladmin- 
istration. Would it not be possible also 
to describe it as political administra- 
tion? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I think 
you can draw your own conclusions as 
to what the motivation was behind it. 
But the fact remains that as of today 
more than $10 million was spent on this 
one resort in Oklahoma. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to talk about the situ- 
ation in Detroit which the gentleman so 
glibly referred to. He said that the bulk 
of the money was given in Detroit for 
the construction of hotels or motels. 
Detroit recently completed a $38 million 
conventional hall which is the largest 
and best in the whole country. We have 
lost convention after convention because 
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we did not have sufficient room to house 
the people who would come to a major 
convention. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Right 
there I beg to disagree with the gentle- 
man because the occupancy rate in De- 
troit was 54 percent. I do not know 
whether we would have been able to 
house them in the fashion that they 
wanted, but I heard the chairman say, 
“Give the poor people of America some 
of these crumbs off the rich man’s table.” 
I will say that this $10 million resort in 
Oklahoma is a pretty good crumb, as far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan, If the gentle- 
man will yield further, I would like to 
say that Detroit has had no new hotel 
or motel, a large one, built in the last 40 
years. We have not had the conventions 
in Detroit because we could not house 
large numbers of people properly. If we 
want to look backward, we will never get 
these major conventions to Detroit. But 
if we go on with this program we will 
move forward. The largest sum in Mich- 
igan given for the construction of one 
hotel was approximately $1,800,000, 
which provides 432 additional rooms. It 
will also provide 450 permanent jobs. 
Because of these new hotels and motels 
we are likely to get more large conven- 
tions, because good and comfortable ac- 
commodations will now be available. It 
was also because of these new accommo- 
dations that our mayor of Detroit was 
able to invite the major parties to hold 
their convention in Detroit. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I would 
still say, with all respect to the gentle- 
man, that it was not the intent of Con- 
gress that 91.2 percent of the industrial 
loan money going into Michigan go into 
the financing of new hotels. I think this 
is poor administration. To me it is a 
shocking thing. I would think it would 
shock the people of America who live 
in the truly depressed areas who wanted 
a depressed areas bill. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I hope that the re- 
marks of my colleague from Michigan 
are not correct about the city not being 
able to hold large conventions, because 
our great friend, the mayor, was down 
here and made representations to the 
Democratic and Republican National 
Committees asking them to come to De- 
troit, saying we had all the rooms we 
needed in Detroit. Certainly I think we 
have. We can handle those conven- 
tions. We can handle the Democratic 
Convention and we can handle the Re- 
publican Convention. I would like to 
know which conventions in the country 
are larger than those. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I should like to ask this 
question, which I think may have some 
pertinency: Is the Federal Government 
in the business of supplying hotel ac- 
commodations in Detroit so that that 
city may get a convention which would 
otherwise go to Chicago? 
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Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I think 
again the facts speak for themselves, be- 
cause when you get up to 91:2 percent 
of all the money loaned going into one 
industry for financing, that is significant 
to me. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his statement and join 
with him. I particularly appreciate the 
views that have been expressed in the 
minority report. I have been notified 
that on April 15, 1963, the ARA approved 
a $68,250 loan to the Farm Ranch Co- 
operative Association of Wetumka, Okla., 
to establish a feed and grain mill. I have 
introduced a bill to place co-ops on an 
equal-taxation basis along with the rest 
of business. But my question is this: Is 
not this using taxpayers’ money to set 
up a tax-exempt business in competition 
with a tax-paying business? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. That is 
the subject of a speech in itself. I would 
prefer not to get into that, but in our 
hearings and the press there have been 
cited instance after instance of the ARA 
being-used for the purpose of promoting 
more competition in a particular field 
where competition was not needed, as in 
the case of the hotels in Detroit, where 
the occupancy rate was only 54 percent. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. STAEBLER]. 

Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to speak in favor of increasing the 
authorization for the area redevelop- 
ment program. This program is one of 
the most significant pieces of national 
legislation passed under the present ad- 
ministration. In my home State, Mich- 
igan, we have felt the direct impact of 
this bill. It has benefited us a great 
deal. In a way, this might seem sur- 
prising. Michigan is a relatively pros- 
perous State with an unemployment rate 
somewhat below the national average. 
And yet, 57 of Michigan’s 83 counties are 
still faced with chronic unemployment 
and are eligible for the area redevelop- 
ment program. 

In the past, attempts at the local and 
State levels to solve this problem have 
met with limited success. Since the en- 
actment of the Area Redevelopment Act 
in 1961, however, the change in perspec- 
tive has been overwhelming. In over 40 
of the counties involved, interested citi- 
zens have formed local development cor- 
porations. And, in the upper peninsula 
of our State, a regional organization has 
been established which encompasses 15 
counties. In other words, the area re- 
development program has become a tool 
for self-help. 

Since 1961, Michigan has received 10 
industrial and commercial loans total- 
ing $6 million, and 7 technical assistance 
projects totaling $352,000. Currently 
26 projects totaling nearly $12,500,000 
are being processed and another $66 mil- 
lion in loans is in an advanced stage 
of preparation. 
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33 me tell you about just one of these 
ans: 

Iron River is a community in Mich- 
igan’s Upper Peninsula. Formerly, the 
area, was a great iron-mining center. In 
recent years, however, competition has 
forced most of the mines to close and 
the unemployment rate has soared to 
almost 30 percent. Iron River's eco- 
nomic future looked bleak. 

Under the sponsorship of the ARA, 
however, the people of Iron County 
formed a development corporation. 
This committee, working together with 
research teams from the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology—Michi- 
gan Tech—developed the idea for a new 
kind of lumber processing. Tradition- 
ally, the problem with Michigan lumber- 
ing has been the lack of timber with a 
material core. Michigan Tech and a 
small company called Northboard, Inc., 
developed a process which widens the 
market for Michigan lumber. North- 
board, Inc., together with the Iron Coun- 
ty Development Corp. and three of the 
local banks, managed to raise $170,000. 
With this money and a $202,800 loan 
from the ARA, Northboard, Inc., con- 
structed a particle board plant in Iron 
River. 

Next week this new industry will begin 
production. It will employ 30 men, for- 
merly unemployed miners, who are grad- 
uates of an area redevelopment job re- 
training school. About 10 of these men 
are between 45 and 55 years old. But 
more important than the particular in- 
dividuals involved, this particle board 
plant will provide a steady source of em- 
ployment and income to Iron County. 
The Federal Government will also bene- 
fit directly as most of northern Michi- 
gan’s timberland is public property. 

As this one example might serve to il- 
lustrate, the area redevelopment pro- 
gram benefits the economy in a number 
of ways. The initial effect is a stimula- 
tion of local groups and organizations to 
find ways to help themselves. It encour- 
ages local initiative. 

The area redevelopment program 
strikes at the heart of the economic 
problem of areas which traditionally 
have relied on a single industry or fac- 
tory. The program is a means of getting 
fresh capital into economically un- 
healthy areas. Because the area redevel- 
opment program relies mainly on loans 
which are repaid with interest, it is eco- 
nomical for the Government and also 
has the added advantage over public 
works projects in that it is neither tem- 
porary nor self-perpetuating. The bene- 
fits from the program do not stop when 
the loans are repaid nor do communities 
become dependent on Federal subsidies 
for their existence. Instead, the result 
of the program is the development of 
private industry, which is the only per- 
manent solution to the unemployment 
problem. 

It is for these reasons then, because 
the program is tailormade for depressed, 
one-in communities; because it 
stimulates local initiative; because it 
spreads capital into America’s underde- 
veloped areas; and because it helps cre- 
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ate new, permanent industries, thereby 
creating employment and income, that I 
urge we increase the authorizations for 
the area redevelopment program. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON]. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, on June 4 the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PATMAN] placed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD some 59 pages of ma- 
terial purporting to show how practi- 
cally every congressional district in every 
State has benefited or may benefit from 
the accelerated public works program 
and/or the area redevelopment program. 

No doubt it is of interest to all Members 
to know the extent that their own States 
and counties have obtained financial aid 
through these programs for projects al- 
ready approved and the extent to which 
they may reasonably expect aid for pend- 
ing projects. 

The statistical facts regarding the ben- 
efits, however, represent only one-half 
of the whole picture. The other half is 
the cost of the benefits. For my own 
part, I would like to know what the bur- 
den of the cost of these benefits is on 
the people of my State and my district 
just as much as I appreciated the details 
of the benefits which were supplied by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Because of my curiosity in this other 
half of the benefit-cost picture, I ar- 
ranged to have an analysis made of the 
costs. I found that it is practically im- 
possible to allocate the costs of a Fed- 
eral spending program by congressional 
districts but that a reasonably accurate 
allocation can be made by States. A 
formula for allocation of the Federal tax 
burden by States was developed several 
years ago by tax experts of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce, and the 
tax foundation. I have been advised 
that the tax burden allocations to the 
States based on this formula are kept up 
to date by annual adjustments which 
take into account latest changes in in- 
come and other pertinent economic data 
in the States. 

With this tax burden allocation tax 
formula as a basis, I had an analysis 
made of the costs to the States of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration 
projects already approved and those 
pending as of May 31, 1963, as well as 
the distribution of these projects, by 
States, which appears on page 10094 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 4 of 
this year. The table on page 10094 indi- 
cates $113,039,000 had been approved as 
of May 31. Of that total, $111,439,000 
was in 50 States and $1,600,000 was in 
the island possessions; a total of $311,- 
051,000 was pending as of May 31, and 
$301,044,000 of that total was in the 50 
States. 

The costs to the individual States of 
the projects approved and pending in the 
50 States was computed by applying each 
State’s allocation percentage to the total 
cost of approved and pending projects. 

These figures were sent to each office 
of all of the Members, and I am sure you 
have them. The results of these figures 
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are quite interesting. For example, take 
the State of Pennsylvania which has 
been considered a major example of a 
chronically depressed area which would 
be helped by this legislation. If we look 
at the State of Pennsylvania, we find 
that for the $15 million worth of aid 
which they have applied for or have had 
approved in their State they would pay 
in taxes to the Federal Government $26 
million. On the other hand, if you turn 
to the State of West Virginia you find 
that West Virginia comes out some $70 
million ahead on this program if all 
their requests are approved. But look at 
Ohio, or look at Florida or Illinois or 
Massachusetts: There is an interesting 
one. It cost the taxpayers of the State 
of Massachusetts $11 million more than 
the projects which they would receive 
under this program. 

Let us take a look at Missouri also, or 
at Maryland. Obviously the figures do 
not bear out the position taken by those 
who put this bill in in 1961. May I sug- 
gest therefore that we take a look at the 
history of this bill. When it was orig- 
inally presented to the Hill I had the 
privilege of serving in this body and was 
on the Banking and Currency Committee 
in the year in which it was considered. It 
was originally the concept of the Senator 
from Illinois. When it was so introduced 
it was aimed at one particular objec- 
tive; namely, the giving to those areas of 
this country which had chronic, long- 
range unemployment some help. But 
then, the assistance to the unemployed 
areas had tagged onto it a completely 
separate and different program; namely, 
the provision of benefits for those areas 
of underemployment. Furthermore, 
when it came to the Senate floor an 
amendment was tagged onto the pro- 
vision for underemployment which in 
effect required the Administrator to use 
as many projects as widely and in as 
many States as could possibly be 
utilized. 

Furthermore, the Administrator was 
directed to establish the criteria for the 
decision as to what counties, what areas, 
would be considered areas of underem- 
ployment. 

Section 5(a) of the bill is the section 
which refers to areas of unemployment. 
Section 5(b) of the original legislation 
is the section that refers to areas of 
underemployment. 

Pursuant to the description of areas 
of underemployment and the direction 
of the bill, the Administrator put to- 
gether six criteria which may be found 
on page 31 of the report. 

The amendment which I will sug- 
gest and which I will at the proper time 
propose is an amendment that would 
strike from the provisions of ARA the 
first four criteria as suggested by the 
Administrator. It would remove from 
the bill and from the coverage of ARA 
those areas of underemployment as con- 
trasted to unemployment. 


It has been suggested by some of my 


good friends in the House that this is an 
anti-rural amendment. That is not 
true. If you will refer to the letter which 
I sent along with the figures I furnished 
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you, I pointed out that after the adoption 
of my amendment the so-called rural 
ARA counties would still outnumber the 
so-called urban ARA counties by 399 to 
142. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It would elimi- 
nate nearly 450 rural counties from the 
program, would it not? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I am not 
going to check the gentleman on his fig- 
ures, but approximately that number of 
underemployed, not necessarily rural 
counties. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I would 
point out if we use the word “rural” as 
a definition, as of today there are over 
4,000 active projects underway in more 
than 1,800 counties. Under the juris- 
diction of ARA? No. Under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Agriculture, 
which is the Department most familiar 
with the problems of those living in rural 
counties, 

I submit further that under the pre- 
scribed criteria as set forth by the Ad- 
ministrator, reference is made to in- 
come levels, and I would suggest to those 
of you who have contact with rural areas 
the fact that the net taxable income of 
a farmer does not necessarily compare at 
the same level with an urban dweller. 
It has no reference to comparison in 
standard of living because the tax treat- 
ment results of the farmer and the 
farmer-owners is entirely different than 
the nonfarmworker. The tax treat- 
ment of those who earn by the sweat of 
his brow on the land, if you will, is 
different. And the fact his net taxable 
income does not measure up to the level 
of the urban dweller does not necessarily 
mean that he is actually underemployed. 
He may well be, but his level of income 
does not necessarily prove that. 

There will be comment made as to the 
number of applications which are coming 
in and which have flooded the office of 
ADA recently from counties which are 
5(b), or underemployment counties. I 
would suggest to you that these applica- 
tions are processed and bird dogged by 
the ASC committees. The number of the 
ASC committees outnumber the other 
employees of ARA by many more times 
than 10 to 1. It is amazing no more pro- 
grams have been coming in. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. On this point of 
basing it solely on employment, how 
would you qualify a county where they 
do not have any industrial employment, 
they do not have any history for unem- 
ployment compensation to be paid, and, 
therefore, no basis at all in the form of 
statistics to establish an unemployment 
level? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I may say 
to the gentleman it is up to the States 
to produce certain figures under any of 
these programs. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman is 
aware of the fact that the unemploy- 
ment figures depend on the record main- 
tained in districts where you have un- 
employment compensation programs and 
pay unemployment compensation, which 
establishes a basis for unemployment 
statistics. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I have 
discussed this with the gentleman. I 
understand his point. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the House 
adopt this amendment for two reasons: 
The Administrator of ARA today is 
given an impossible task. He is asked 
under comparable criteria to administer 
programs for conditions that are entire- 
ly differing in their cause and in their 
effect. Where the program was designed 
to produce a rifle shot to handle a spe- 
cific target of chronic unemployment, we 
have substituted the buckshot of the 
rabbit hunter and cannot get at the en- 
tire program. Secondly, I would say to 
those who are economy minded that 
there is no need for any further author- 
ization under this program, provided 
these counties are removed, because 
there will be plenty of funds in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I want 
to commend the gentleman for making 
a very excellent statement on this very 
important matter. In all the years I 
have served in this body I have never 
observed a Federal program so badly and 
so poorly administered as this one. My 
experience has been that it is virtually 
impossible to receive a reply to a direct 
inquiry made to that agency. I am just 
wondering whether the gentleman has 

the same experience I have had and 
if the gentleman has looked into the 
causes of this poor and inefficient ad- 
ministration. Now, the experience of 
our office has been not only failure to 
receive replies to letters, failure to re- 
ceive acknowledgments, failure to re- 
ceive responsive replies, but irresponsive 
answers to specific telephone inquiries. 
It has been the most frustrating expe- 
rience that I have had in my years of 
service with any agency of the Federal 
Government, and I am wondering if your 
committee has looked into the adminis- 
trative phase of this program to see 
whether there is any hope that if it is 
renewed a better job might be done. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I would 
say to the gentleman that is one of the 
reasons behind the philosophy of my 
amendment. It is impossible, in my 
opinion, for any administration to take 
off on two completely different contin- 
gencies and try to solve two different 
problems under the same program. I 
would say to the gentleman that 
throughout our hearings and during the 
evidence that was turned up there has 
been fact after fact after fact, piled one 
on top of the other, that this program 
has been engaged in in areas where the 
projects actually have been covered by 
other programs, whether they be recre- 
ation areas, construction of pools, mo- 
tels, golf courses, and so forth. 
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Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman believe that politics has 
played any part in the administration 
of the program? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. This was 
well brought out in the hearings, as the 
gentleman, I am sure, is conscious of, 
and I would prefer not to comment on it 
at this point. I think the gentleman 
knows how I feel about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER, Mr. Chairman, let us 
lay this right on the line. This is an- 
other of the many programs resisted 
over the years by the Republican Party 
as a matter of policy, and now that it is 
part of the law of the Nation and is be- 
ginning to operate they would like to 
adopt it as their own and tell us again 
that this is another program in which 
they can do a better administrative job 
than the Democrats. That is what all 
of the opposition boils down to. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

9 9 58 MULTER. Les, I will be glad to 
eld. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I, for one, 
have been exceedingly careful in my re- 
marks here today not to leave the infer- 
ence that this is a partisan program on 
either side, and I would appreciate the 
same handling of the matter. 

Mr. MULTER. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the gentleman and I make no 
accusation and point no finger at him, 
but I think by and large my statement 
must stand. I have read most carefully 
the minority views that have been com- 
mended to our attention by the minority. 
If you will read them as carefully as I 
have you will find there is plenty of 
criticism, some of it may be justified, as 
to the operation of this program, but 
not in a single one of the minority views, 
and there are three sets of them, do they 
say they are opposed to the program. 
Only one of those who signed the minor- 
ity views, who has thus far spoken, says 
that she will now oppose the bill. 

Let us get this straight: If you want 
this program to continue, you must pass 
this bill and authorize additional funds, 
There are not enough funds in the pro- 
gram as presently authorized to carry 
this program on. If you think and you 
are going to try to tell the people back 
home that you are for this program be- 
cause it is good, but because it is badly 
administered you do not want to au- 
thorize any more money, then tell them 
frankly that you are now voting to wind 
it up. The record indicates beyond any 
peradventure of doubt that unless we au- 
thorize additional funds there can be no 
more loans and there can be no more 
grants for any projects beylond those 
already committed or applied for. All 
we are seeking by the bill now—not 
through the Treasury financing method 
or what some call back-door financing, 
but through the appropriation method— 
we seek now to authorize an additional 
$200 million in loans and an additional 
$105 million for technical assistance and 
for grants. 
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The reason we are going along with 
the appropriation method is because we 
feel on this side, as you have indicated 
on your side, that the program needs 
a little closer scrutiny. Only when the 
administration shows that it can use 
additional money will the Committee on 
Appropriations allocate and appropriate 
some more money for the program. 

I would like to change the old adage, 
or plagiarize it and say with all due 
deference to those who have used the 
figures, that figures do not lie, but jug- 
glers do figure. I have yet to witness in 
my service here, as much juggling with 
figures as we have had here today. One 
instance I have already pointed out when 
one of our colleagues yielded to me, that 
while private industry, as pointed out 
earlier, does require a capital investment 
of $20,000 to create one single job, un- 
der this program Government money 
that is being lent is creating an addi- 
tional job for each $3,000 or less that 
is lent. Bear in mind in all of these 
programs and projects that you have 
referred to, in each instance the local- 
ity—I repeat, the locality—must approve 
and be willing to go along with the 
project, and it must be part of their 
plan. This is not an instance where 
the Federal Government, or the Federal 
Administrator walks in and says, “We 
are going to give you industry here 
whether you like it or not. We are going 
to put in here this plant, or golf course, 
or hotel, whether you like it or not.” 

It is only when the local people indi- 
cate they need it and can prove they 
need it, and more, only when they are 
willing to back up their judgment with 
their own hard-earned cash, that this is 
done. 

You have heard a lot about Duluth, 
Minn., and the $6,100,000 which is being 
wasted there. Let me tell you how that 
came into being. Duluth, Minn., by a 
referendum asked for it and approved 
and voted for the project, and they 
backed up their judgment with $3,100,- 
000 of their own hard cash. 

And the ARA only loaned them $3 mil- 
lion. I could go on and point to any 
number of other projects of the same 
kind. 

Our distinguished colleague from Ohio 
has circulated this very fine tabulation; 
it is a good tabulation, the figures are 
accurate. But let us apply them to the 
practical logic of the situation. Ac- 
cording to this, New York State, my 
home State, has the largest tax burden 
for Federal taxes of any State in the 
Union. The computation says it is 13.39 
percent. Under this computation the 
State of New York will contribute to this 
program, according to these figures, $36 
million. That is much more than any 
other State in the Union. 

If we followed this same kind of com- 
putation, I and other Members from New 
York, ought to start crying and saying, 
“Look, we are paying 13.39 percent of the 
defense budget; why should we do it? 
We are paying 13.39 percent of every 
other budget that contributes. to the 
welfare and the health and education of 
our country; why should we do it?” 

I ask you not to take that view for the 
same reason that we in New York do not 
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take it. We are not provincial and we 
ask you not to be provincial. 

This is one grand, big, prosperous 
country. We want to make it more so. 
We want to root out the areas of de- 
pression and the distressed labor areas. 
We, in New York, are willing to pay the 
greatest share in order to do that and we 
ask every other State in the Union to 
join us in doing its share within its 
means. It is only in that way that we can 
succeed and really practice our preach- 
ments about this being the great, pros- 
perous, free country that we want it to 
be and that we ask the rest of the world 
to look upon as an example to them. 

There has been a lot of talk here about 
hotels and motels, tourism and luxuries, 
and that this is not the way to get rid 
of distressed labor areas. In that con- 
nection, let me say to you that even the 
ARA does not pretend to be perfect. 
They admit that possibly in some of these 
programs they did go a little too far in 
trying to help the local community help 
itself in accordance with what the com- 
munity said it needed. But so far as the 
hotels and motels are concerned they 
have now revised their procedures and 
I tell you that in accordance with a let- 
ter which I will read in a moment, the 
administration has set new criteria for 
the granting of applications for hotels 
and motels and tourism, even when the 
locality that needs it and indicates they 
want it and the people by referendum 
have voted for it—and have indicated 
the readiness to put in their own money, 
the applicant will be required to come 
up with at least 50 percent of the project 
cost on its own and at the same time 
indicate that the total cost will create 
at least one job for every $6,000 of capi- 
tal investment—I remind you again that 
private enterprise requires a $20,000 in- 
vestment to create a single job—unless 
they can create at least one job for $6,- 
000, there will be no ARA participation. 

The letter is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1963. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: In response to 
your request for information relating to ap- 
plications for ARA financial assistance for 
tourism projects, I am glad to give you some 
of our current thinking on how we intend to 
modify our present procedures in order to 
bring the Federal investment on tourism 
projects under ARA to a more acceptable 
level. 

In evaluating section 6 tourism projects, 
we will consider whether a project is; (1) one 
which directly contributes to the fundamen- 
tal restructuring of an area’s economy and 
where tourism had not been important to 
the area previously, but is now considered 
to have a high potential for the future; or 
(2) one which does not meet the above cri- 
terion, but which is designed primarily to 
attract, or provide accommodations for, ad- 
ditional visitors to an area. 

If the project contributed directly to re- 
structuring an area’s economy into tourism, 
it would be treated as are all other projects. 
However, for projects designed largely to pro- 
vide accommodations for visitors to an area 
which is already a tourist area, financial as- 
sistance would not be provided unless an im- 
partial study indicates a shortage of suitable 
accommodations in the area and the unavail- 
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ability of sufficient private capital to provide 
such accommodations. 

If such a shortage were found and sufficient 
private capital not available, such projects 
could be approved but the investment in 
the project would be limited to 50 percent of 
the project cost, or a maximum investment 
of $6,000 per job, whichever is less. 

It is felt that this approach to the evalua- 
tion of tourism projects will help to main- 
tain a balanced apportionment of investment 
of the funds authorized for the purpose of 
stimulating the economies of distressed areas 
and creating employment opportunities. 

Sincerely, 
H. W. WILLIAMS, 
Deputy Administrator, 


Despite the fact that this is a new pro- 
gram, despite the fact that it has had 
less than 2 years in which to operate, I 
think on the whole they are doing a 
rather good job and they can continue 
to do that good job and improve on it and 
do a better job only if the Members of 
this House will go along with them and 
give them the tools with which they can 
continue to do the work. 

This program demands long intensive 
and careful planning. It cannot operate 
on a basis of making loans or grants 
merely for the asking. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. One hundred and six Members 
are present, a quorum. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, we have 
concern, I am sure, all of us, for the 
depressed areas of our country, for the 
areas where the economy is declining, 
for these pockets of unemployment. I 
am sure that we all see and feel that it 
is truly a Federal responsibility to at- 
tempt to do something about these prob- 
lems. Whether we can do something 
about them in the long run through a 
program such as this one certainly re- 
mains to be seen. The operation of this 
program over a period of 2 years cer- 
tainly has offered little or no evidence 
of this fact. 

I think it might be well to suggest, 
perhaps, to the Members of this body 
that Government fiscal policies and Gov- 
ernment spending policies and many 
other aspects of the activities of our 
National Government have had a good 
deal to do with this problem. Certainly 
providing a mere 35,000 jobs has little 
to do with the problem we are facing of 
unemployment in this country. 

A good deal has been said about this 
program, but there are a few more things 
that might be called to your attention 
before we move on to voting on amend- 
ments to this measure. 

First of all, we have discussed the 
question of administration of this pro- 
gram. I think maybe I might add some- 
what to the opinion already expressed 
here that there has indeed been real 
maladministration. There was a no- 
table lack of clarity on the program, and 
I thought a notable lack of candor by 
the Administrator, when he appeared 
before our committee. I have had per- 
sonal experience. I have ascertained that 
the Administration in examining the 
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question of plant capacity in various in- 
dustries has not only not paid any at- 
tention to the industry figures offered 
to him, but actually turned down such 
industry figures. I hope the agency is 
now revising that practice and beginning 
to take a look at these figures in one 
particular area, the tissue-production 
area, where it has been mentioned the 
operation in this country is at only 85 
percent of capacity. I made inquiry 
about that. The first answer we were 
given was that this was not a nationwide 
problem, that it was an area problem. 
We said, “Give us the area figures. 
What are you basing your figures on?” 
We never have had this information. 
Indeed, the position has been reversed. 
The Administration has gone back to 
saying they are considering industry- 
wide figures. 

I think the fact that the Administra- 
tor of the program has specified that 
33 percent of the counties of the United 
States are depressed areas in these more 
or less normal times is in itself an indi- 
cation of a real lack of clarity as to who 
are really in trouble and in need, Cer- 
tainly the operation of the program is 
2 years old—it was started in May of 
1961—indicating that only 22 percent of 
the appropriated funds for industrial 
and commercial loans in urban areas 
have been used. 

Only 25 percent of industrial commer- 
cial loans in nonurban areas have been 
used. Only 25 percent of public facility 
loans authorization has been used. Only 
22 percent of public facility grants have 
been used. 

Over in technical assistance funds 80 
percent has been used. We are not mak- 
ing any complaint. Of this, a small 
amount, $4.5 million, I think probably 
has been put to good purpose. 

But I would point this out, however, 
and I would like to clarify one point I 
think the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MULTER] just raised—that this pro- 
gram will die unless this bill is passed. 
This certainly is not true as to the first 
three classifications. 

Present authorizations for this year, 
taken in that light, would be renewed. 
They would continue at present rates. 
They are $100 million in each case. 

It is true that the public facility grant 
program would expire. 

The thing I would like to point out to 
you in this particular bill, however, and 
an amendment will be offered in this 
connection later, is that the authoriza- 
tions which are included in this bill are 
grossly in excess of the request made by 
this administration itself to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of this House. 

In addition to this, what we find here 
then is a request for a blank check for 
the future. The authorizations being 
asked here are in most of the instances 
more than double the present appropria- 
tions, less than a quarter of which has 
been used in most categories. 

To say that this kind of administra- 
tion, this kind of program, should get a 
blank check for the future, on the kind 
of authorization that is being provided 
in this present bill, certainly, is a cruel 
hoax to many depressed areas and is 
shifting jobs around in this country 
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rather than coming out with some real 
answer to the unemployment problem 
that we have and the depressed areas 
problem that we have. I think we need 
to take another look at this program. 
We need to take another look next year 
under the threat of cutting off funds 
unless there is some better administra- 
tion and some more effective proof of the 
job being done. 

There is one other aspect of this pro- 
gram that I would like to call to the 
attention of the Members of this body. 
That is the provisions relating to civil 
rights. I would call to your attention 
again that this program started in May 
1961, and I also call your attention to 
the fact that you have already heard 
that during the fiscal year 1963 through 
April, 24 percent of all commercial and 
industrial loans, both urban and non- 
urban programs combined, has been used 
for financing of hotels and motels— 
transient facilities. It is true, I think, 
that certainly many areas that are going 
to be affected here are concerned with 
civil rights. It is true many of the de- 
pressed areas have many Negro citizens 
whose employment opportunities and 
whose economic opportunities have been 
held back in this country. I think we 
should have concern and, certainly, this 
program is one that is tied in with trying 
to improve the economic status of our 
minority groups in this country. That, 
I think, is no justification for us to pass 
and go ahead with a Federal aid financed 
program to promote facilities that may 
compound the discrimination in this 
country. That is what we may be doing 
if we pass this present bill. 

The program, again I remind you, 
started in May 1961—18 months later 
the President issued Executive Order 
11063 dealing with equal opportunity in 
housing. I call your attention to that 
order, issued only in November, as I say, 
of last year, provided, that in the case of 
housing and related facilities, various 
agencies were directed to take all neces- 
sary appropriate action to prevent dis- 
crimination because of race, color, creed, 
or national origin. Following up under 
that Executive order, the Administrator 
issued regulations in part 306, of title 
13, of the business credit and assistance 
regulations in which it provided that 
roughly the same provisions as the Presi- 
dent’s order should be related to this pro- 
gram. I read in part from those regula- 
tions. 

The regulations in this part were is- 
sued pursuant to the provisions of Ex- 
ecutive Order 11063 issued by the Presi- 
dent under date of November 20, 1962, 
and were designed to assure compliance 
with the established policy of the United 
States that housing and related facilities 
financed with the assistance under the 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment 
Act will be made available for use with- 
out discrimination based on race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 

But, I call your attention also to sub- 
section 306.3 of this section which goes 
on and specifies: 

As used in this part, the term “residential 
pro} means land and buildings cur- 
rently intended for use as a place of abode 
or a place of dwelling, including nursing 
homes, but excluding transient or hotel 
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facilities or parts thereof which are intended 
for occupancy for periods of less than thirty 
days. 


In other words, insofar as the tran- 
sient facilities are concerned they are 
out from under the provisions of the 
President’s order relating to nondiscrim- 
ination and, in effect, by excluding them, 
we are justifying and backing up the 
use of public funds, in a large sector 
where funds are being used, because we 
have seen the amount of money going 
into this kind of financing. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that 
in the committee I offered an amend- 
ment to try to correct this situation and 
to specify that the transient facilities 
should be covered. I had considered 
offering such an amendment in the 
words of this language eliminating the 
exclusion of transient facilities. How- 
ever, after giving it consideration I have 
arrived at a contrary opinion and de- 
cided I would not introduce such an 
amendment here today. The reason, 
the only reason that I am not going to 
offer it, is because of the civil rights 
revolution that is in progress in this 
country today, and I am sure we all rec- 
ognize it. By not offering the amend- 
ment today, I am sure we can all hope 
we can move toward an affirmative bi- 
partisan approach for equal rights for 
all our citizens under this measure and 
all federally financed measures. 

Mr. Chairman, the President asked in 
a speech yesterday for legislation, and 
presumably later he is coming up with a 
request for legislation, specifically out- 
lawing discrimination in hotels, for one 
thing, and many other facilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KILBURN. I yield the gentle- 
man 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it should be noted 
well that insofar as this program is con- 
cerned the President could and should 
today seek to eliminate discrimination 
which is financed with public funds. It 
is time that we moved in this disgrace- 
ful situation, and I think that time is 
overdue, whether by legislation or by 
Executive order. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to compliment the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], for a very 
fine statement. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Ohio was here in the House 
when I pointed out that of all industrial 
loans made in Michigan some 92 percent 
of them went into motels. I think he can 
readily understand why we in Michigan 
would be very much concerned whether 
or not the President actually had to date 
issued any Executive order providing for 
nondiscrimination with reference to oc- 
cupancy of these facilities or touching 
on the matter insofar as it pertains to 
transient facilities. 

Do I understand from the gentleman 
from Ohio that no such Executive order 
has yet been issued; is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. The understanding of the 
gentleman from Michigan is correct. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Do I fur- 
ther understand that the President does 
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have that authority to issue such an 
order to eliminate discrimination. So 
that it would pertain, let me say, to the 
transients who use these particular 
motels that we are financing under this 
particular bill? 

Mr. TAFT. It is certainly my under- 
standing that the President has such 
authority. I think it is the very same 
authority under which he issued Execu- 
tive Order No. 11063. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection I 
would like to read briefly from a letter I 
received, dated June 7, from the Acting 
Administrator of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration in which he con- 
demns Executive Order No. 11063 of the 
President and finds it deficient in this 
respect. He said, in part: 

We did not broaden our definitions to in- 
clude transient facilities since we believe the 
order is expressly directed toward discrimi- 
nation in residential property which pre- 
vents many Americans from obtaining de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary homes. 


Mr. Chairman, I imply from that state- 
ment, and I think the only implication 
you can give it from that statement, is 
that there is no directive which covers 
transient facilities and it requires some 
further order and action by the Presi- 
dent, which he would be authorized to 
take, in order to do this. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and for the 
gentleman’s explanation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Ohio upon a 
very constructive statement and a very 
constructive approach to this problem, 
and I particularly express appreciation 
for the gentleman’s decision with refer- 
ence to the amendment on the ques- 
tion of discrimination. I think it indi- 
cates a sense of responsibility on the part 
of the gentleman which demonstrates 
that the gentleman is a worthy son of a 
great father. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to 
commend the gentleman for that de- 
cision here today. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vanix]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
munity which I represent derives no di- 
rect benefit from this legislation. How- 
ever, the indirect benefits have been 
plausible and merit support. 

Under the Area Redevelopment Act 
and the regulations unemployment and 
labor surplus is measured by so-called 
labor market areas. The Cleveland la- 
bor market area extends over several 
countries in the northern Ohio area and 
includes almost 2 million people. Con- 
sequently, the highly concentrated un- 
employment of the central city of 
Cleveland is mitigated by the higher 
employment levels of the suburban and 
outlying areas. 

Although Cleveland labor market area 
unemployment is currently below stand- 
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ards of eligibility provided by this law, 
unemployment in my district exceeds 12 
percent, with over 30,000 unemployed 
employables. 

The unemployment problem of the 
central portion of my city is paralleled 
in many other large cities. The indus- 
trial upheaval currently underway in 
our cities is one in which many industries 
are abandoning plants in the central 
city with obsolete buildings, obsolete 
machinery, and an aging work force. 
New plant locations are established in 
the outlying areas, leaving behind in 
the central city abar.doned plants and 
displaced workers. 

My district is as much the victim of 
persistent unemployment as any in this 
country which is receiving the benefits 
of this act. The law must be amended 
to provide for a redefinition of labor 
market areas to include central cities or 
portions of central cities as separate 
labor market areas. Certainly a city in 
excess of 500,000 people should be con- 
sidered as a labor market area by itself 
so that it can qualify for participation 
in this program if the level of unem- 
ployment meets the criteria established 
by law. ! 

Page 10 of the report sets forth the 
views of the committee on this problem 
and includes a request that the Adminis- 
trator of ARA make a study to determine 
how the problem of unemployment in 
central city area can be solved and re- 
port back to the Congress. 

In view of the committee request, I 
will not at this time submit an amend- 
ment to qualify cities or portions of 
cities as labor market areas. However, 
I do not believe I can permit another 
year to pass without insisting on such 
an amendment or a revision of the law 
to qualify central cities of over 500,000 
persons or portions of cities to qualify 
as labor market areas. 

I want to commend our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Parman], for his full and complete 
analysis of the purposes and the aspira- 
tions of this bill. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McDapeE]. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, when 
the 87th Congress considered the entire 
problem of establishing the Area Rede- 
velopment Authority the Nation was 
faced with a severe problem in the de- 
cline of the industrial life of many of 
the formerly prosperous industrial areas 
of the country. To meet this problem the 
87th Congress wrote a law. It was a law 
designed to assist these centers of in- 
dustrial decline in their efforts to bring 
back prosperity by assisting in their 
search for new industries and assisting 
also in the growth of industries already 
located there. We are looking at that 
act 2 years later—considering today an 
amendment to the Area Redevelopment 
Act of the 87th Congress. 

At the time the law was written, there 
were just over 141 industrial areas desig- 
nated as areas of persistent and substan- 
tial unemployment. The program was, 
I believe, a realistic and well-conceived 
measure which had written into it safe- 
guards to prevent any area from engaging 
in the business of pirating industries 
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from any other section of the country. 
I tell you frankly that we in the north- 
eastern section of Pennsylvania looked 
upon this act with immense hope and 
with immense faith. 

In my own district, one substantial 
grant was made and two substantial 
loans were approved in order to improve 
the facilities of the Trane Co. and the 
Eureka Printing Co. Both of these com- 
panies are strong and growing stronger. 
The expansion of each of these com- 
panies will continue to provide jobs for 
our community where many jobs are 
needed. 

In the 10th Congressional District we 
have invested in a self-help program 
which we think to be noteworthy. We 
have an industrial park development 
which we hope may be used to attract 
new industries into our area to provide 
sorely needed employment but we are 
facing the point where it is impossible 
to obtain the money sufficient to carry 
out this program without the continued 
help of the Federal Government. For 
this reason it is my hope that the Mem- 
bers of this House will accept the rec- 
ommendations of the majority report 
and will pass these amendments to the 
Area Redevelopment Act. I am particu- 
larly hopeful that the amendment in- 
cluded in section 3 of this bill which 
permits local funds invested in a project 
to be repaid concurrently with the ARA 
loan at a rate not exceeding the rate of 
repayment of such loan will be passed. 
The 10 percent required by law which 
must be put up by the local community 
is a very difficult 10 percent to obtain. 
If this money must be repaid only after 
the ARA part of the loan is repaid, then 
we may have the 10-percent local money 
tied up for as long as 20 or 25 years be- 
fore any of it is returned to become avail- 
able for applications for new projects. 

It is my hope, therefore, that the House 
will see fit to pass this particular amend- 
ment to the ARA bill. 

Much good has come out of the ARA 
bill over the past 2 years and much criti- 
cism has been leveled at that bill—some 
of it I believe, justly. 

There are two inherent problems in 
this act. One is legislative, one is ad- 
ministrative. The original designated 
areas have grown in staggering propor- 
tions. The original 141 areas have now 
grown with the addition of 856 rural 
areas plus 52 Indian reservations. 
There is no question but that section 
5(b) has added immeasurably to the 
problem of administering this act. This 
is the legislative problem. 

There is also an administrative prob- 
lem. The minority report points out 
that loans and grants have been made to 
businesses which will provide few new 
jobs and little industrial growth. This 
is the administrative problem. 

But I ask you all to consider today not 
only the faults but the virtues. This 
program is conceptually a loan program. 
As such it represents an opportunity for 
the Federal Government not only to ob- 
tain a return on the money invested in 
the loan but two other returns as well. 
If a Federal loan can provide employ- 
ment for a substantial number of people, 
then these people are not only removed 
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from the rolls of those obtaining relief 
but they are placed once more on the 
rolls of the taxpayers providing fresh 
revenue for the Federal Government. 
There is a second bonus which cannot 
be measured in cash. I have watched, 
personally, the ravishing effects of un- 
employment. It eats the spirit. It de- 
stroys the home. It undermines the en- 
tire social framework of the community. 
If this act provides employment to give 
back to men their self-respect as wage 
earners in their community, then we in 
Congress can be proud of the people we 
have saved from social dereliction. 

I would point out to all of you that 
every penny invested by the ARA in my 
district was specifically aimed at provid- 
ing new jobs by means of industrial 
growth. This was the end of the act. It 
can be achieved. The number of new 
jobs provided is only a beginning in the 
program which we must develop but it is 
a beginning and I do not want to see it 
come to an end. 

Long before the ARA was passed by 
the 87th Congress we had already de- 
veloped a plan for self-help. We had, 
however, exhausted our resources and 
we knew that we needed help from out- 
side. That help has come to us. It is 
my belief that our past experience with 
such operations as the Scranton-Lack- 
awanna Industrial Building Co. and the 
Lackawanna Industrial Fund Enterprises 
prepared us to deal with ARA much more 
quickly than other communities. Now, 
however, the experience we had has gone 
to other communities through their work 
with ARA. I sincerely hope that the fu- 
ture will show a far wiser pattern of 
planning than the past 2 years have 
shown. Experience has given all of us 
new potential, If there are problems in 
this act, I cannot believe that the solu- 
tion is to destroy the act. I am con- 
vinced that the solution is to cure the 
evils. I respectfully urge the adoption 
of H.R. 4996. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
unemployment is the No. 1 domestic eco- 
nomic problem facing our country today. 
The present rate of unemployment is 5.6 
percent—seasonally adjusted it is 5.9 
percent—for all of our population and 
almost double that, or 10.3 percent for 
the nonwhite population, and for our 
young people between the ages of 14 and 
19 it is 19.1 percent. 

Now, we can attack this problem with 
temporary quickie programs such as ex- 
tended unemployment compensation and 
public relief. 

These are aspirin tablets which bring 
fast, fast, fast relief, but do not effect 
any cure of the underlying disease. The 
opponents of this bill seem to complain 
about this program because it does not 
bring about fast relief. They fail to 
understand that ARA is not a quickie 
aspirin tablet, but an attempt to cure 
economic ills which have been develop- 
ing in certain areas over Many, many 
years. 

Furthermore, the objection that ARA 
should have accomplished more comes, 
it seems to me, with ill grace from Mem- 
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bers on the other side of the aisle. We 
could have had 5 years of ARA accom- 
plishment had it not been for the 1958 
pocket veto, and 3 years of ARA accom- 
plishment had it not been for the 1960 
veto. 

This program really began 1½ years 
ago in the fall of 1961 when the first 
dime of money was appropriated. Let us 
look at the record. Of the total indus- 
trial loans of some $67.9 million, only 12 
percent were affected in the first 9 
months after the first dime of appropria- 
tion, and 88 percent in the 11 months of 
this fiscal year. This program, of neces- 
sity, got off to a slow start but it is now 
accelerating and we should permit it to 
do the job. 

ARA had to establish an organization. 
Each applying local community had to 
develop an overall economic plan. 

Finally each community had to raise 
at least 10 percent of the dollar amount 
of every application, and this amount 
under law could not be repaid until the 
full Federal amount had been repaid, in 
some cases for 25 years. Recognizing 
the deterrent effect of this provision, on 
February 4, 1963, I introduced H.R. 3332 
to permit concurrent repayment of the 
local contribution with the Federal con- 
tribution. I am happy that the sub- 
stance of this bill was included as part of 
section 3 of this bill. One of the wit- 
nesses from Wisconsin testified before 
our committee: 

One of the problems in meeting the 10- 
percent requirement is that, under present 
law, none of the industrial development 
funds provided by local residents can be re- 
paid until the entire balance of loans under 
the Area Redevelopment Act have been paid. 
This creates some difficulty, inasmuch as in- 
dividuals tend to look at funds so invested 
as contributions which many of them feel 
will not be returned to them in their life- 
time. 


Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the 
adoption of H.R. 4996. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I voted for this legislation 
when it first came before the House in 
1958-59, and each time thereafter. I 
sponsored one of the first area redevelop- 
ment bills introduced in this body because 
I felt in all sincerity that it would assist 
distressed areas such as many of the 
communities in my congressional dis- 
trict and help alleviate some of the per- 
sistent high unemployment we have had 
for many years. I regret to report that 
such has not been the case. I said a few 
moments ago that I had never observed 
a Federal program so poorly administered 
as this one. In my congressional dis- 
trict three small projects have been ap- 
proved. There are literally dozens and 
dozens of projects pending where local 
contributions are available but ARA ap- 
proval has not been forthcoming. Out 
of the three projects one has been 
funded, two have not, and no one can 
be certain whether they ever will be. 

If this program is to help solve the un- 
employment problem it must be directed 
toward areas of hard core unemployment 
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such as the area that I represent. Un- 
fortunately, that has not been the case. 
As has been pointed out here by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from my State, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Harvey], 
about 91 percent of the industrial loans 
in the State have gone into motels. No- 
body can quarrel with the motel business. 
It is very important in Michigan. But 
the vast majority of that money went to 
the city of Detroit and vicinity where 
there already is an oversupply of hotel 
and motel rooms at the present time. I 
simply cannot see in what respect this 
type of assistance will help relieve the 
unemployment problem or the economy 
of our State. 

The city of Duluth was mentioned here 
earlier. There was one project in that 
city costing approximately $6 million. 
Duluth is a fine city. It is not far from 
my district. It is represented by my 
friend, the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. BLATNICK], a very able Member of 
this House. But why should $6 million 
or nearly 33 percent of the entire ap- 
propriation for 1 year be spent in one 
small city, regardless how good the city 
or how good the people or how good the 
Congressman who represents that city? 
It could be merely a coincidence, but the 
gentleman from Minnesota happens to 
be the sponsor of the Public Works Ac- 
celeration Act being administered by 
ARA. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter] said that the reason Duluth 
got its money was because the people 
there were ready to put up their share. 
I have dozens of projects in my district 
where municipalities are ready, willing, 
and able to put up the money; sewer 
treatment projects, water projects, and 
such—but they have not been approved. 

Is a water project or a sewer project 
not equally important as far as employ- 
ment is concerned, with a public building 
in the city of Duluth, which at $6 million 
will provide only 22 permanent jobs. 

I merely point out these things, Mr. 
Chairman, because if I vote for this bill 
today it will be with tongue in cheek and 
on the basis of a small crumb being 
better than no bread. The people of my 
district thought—because I told them— 
and had every reason to believe that some 
benefit would accrue to them and to their 
communities as a result of this act. But 
they have been bitterly disillusioned and 
so have I, by the discriminatory treat- 
ment which our area has received. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak in support of H.R. 4996, Area Re- 
development Act amendments of 1963, 
as amended and recommended for pas- 
sage by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

I am in thorough agreement with the 
committee that it should not be neces- 
sary to go into great detail concerning 
the need for the type of positive program 
provided by the Area Redevelopment Act 
to assist those communities and areas 
which today contain millions of people 
suffering from prolonged unemployment 
and drastically low family incomes. I 
do not propose to elaborate on this need. 
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The fact that hundreds of areas have 
remained in a distressed and econom- 
ically disadvantaged condition while the 
Nation as a whole has enjoyed prosperity 
and relative affluence is well known and 
beyond debate. In enacting the 1961 
Area Redevelopment Act, the Congress 
clearly recognized that the problems of 
these pockets of distress are in addition 
to the Nation’s current slackened eco- 
nomic growth, and also clearly repudi- 
ated the view that the problems of these 
distressed areas are solely their own 
private concern. 

I want to emphasize briefly today four 
points: 

First, I would emphasize that it was 
never the contention of the act's 
sponsors that the area redevelopment 
program is the sole answer for the hard- 
core areas of unemployment, underem- 
ployment, and low family income—only 
that it is one of the answers. In the 
basic provisions of the act, the Congress 
created a set of tools designed to be an 
important and effective part of an attack 
on many fronts on the problems of these 
depressed areas. It was highly unfortu- 
nate, as the committee has stated in its 
report, that “some of those who had 
been working for this type of program 
expected overnight results once the law 
was passed and the Area Redevelopment 
Administration was in being.” Such ex- 
pectations were both unrealistic and 
unfair. These areas did not become dis- 
tressed in 2 years. They will not re- 
cover in 2 years. It is not difficult to 
understand why and how many of the 
long-suffering areas developed the wish 
that some immediate cure-all, some pan- 
acea, some new economic wonder drug 
could be found which would miraculous- 
ly end the frightful blight of chronic 
recession. I ask today for a balanced 
view of the problems with which hun- 
dreds of communities are dealing, and 
of the program which has been devel- 
oped as one type of attack upon them. 
To repeat, these problems did not de- 
scend upon these communities overnight, 
and the job of understanding these prob- 
lems and of harnessing and focussing the 
necessary local, State, and national re- 
sources—both public and private—to the 
end of reshaping and redirecting out- 
dated economies and developing new and 
diversified and growing economic bases 
cannot be accomplished in a short time. 
The area redevelopment program is just 
what it was designed to be—just what 
it ought to be in a free enterprise sys- 
tem; that is, a battery of weapons which 
communities can use in their long and 
arduous struggle toward economic re- 
covery and growth, 

This statement brings me to a second 
matter which I want to emphasize and 
make clear. It is this. Not one single 
weapon in this arsenal can be forced 
upon any individual or any community. 
No borrower can be coerced or forced in- 
to applying for or into accepting a com- 
mercial or industrial loan; no commu- 
nity can be forced to apply for a loan or 
grant to construct, expand, or remodel 
a public facility; no community can be 
forced to apply for a technical assistance 
service or for a program to train or re- 
train its workers. The entire program 
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operates within the framework of an ex- 
tensive exercise of local home rule re- 
sponsibilities. In fact, the provisions of 
the act are such that in order to make 
use of the tools of recovery which are 
provided, communities must put forth 
more initiative and effort, must exer- 
cise greater responsibility and control 
over their economic destiny than ever 
before. I believe strongly, and shall al- 
ways so believe, that it is the primary 
and inescapable responsibility of the 
people in an area to develop their own 
resources. This is precisely what the 
Area Redevelopment Act requires. It 
is only when and where the abilities and 
the resources of localities are no long- 
er sufficient to meet their needs that the 
act provides for certain helpful types of 
aid, and even then only on the basis of 
plans drawn up by authorities widely 
representative of the community and ap- 
proved by the State. 

The third point I would emphasize is 
that in the less than 2 years of its oper- 
ation the area redevelopment program 
has made impressive strides. New 
ground has been broken. Many areas 
suffering from severe economic depres- 
sion have taken their first organized 
step toward understanding their prob- 
lems and toward mobilizing to meet 
these problems and to capture their op- 
portunities. Under the stimulus of the 
act, more coordinated planning and act~ 
ing in behalf of economic rehabilitation 
and growth is taking place in my State 
than I have ever observed before. Many 
scores of economically stranded com- 
munities across the country have dis- 
covered that they have untapped re- 
sources which can be developed for a 
variety of job-creating purposes. 

For example, in my district, with the 
help of ARA loans, we have created new 
jobs in the making of kitchen cabinets, 
in the production of various handicraft 
items out of native materials, in the op- 
eration of basic shelter and feeding fa- 
cilities required in the promotion of tour- 
ism, and in the manufacture of electric 
equipment. 

I want to say a special word about one 
of these projects. An enterprising crafts- 
man in a small village in one of the 
hardest hit counties in my district started 
with two employees a few years ago in 
the business of making quality kitchen 
cabinets using native materials. In time 
he built up his production to where he 
was employing between 30 and 40 work- 
ers. With the help of an ARA loan he 
has now expanded to an employment of 
around 120 workers, and today he is the 
largest employer in his local area. His 
cabinets are sold by the leading hard- 
ware concerns throughout the northeast 
and central sections of the United States. 
This local boy has shown what local in- 
5 and a timely helping hand can 

0. 

In addition to these new job- creating 
enterprises, we are also training nurses 
aids, automobile mechanics, hospital 
orderlies, bench workers, and machine 
operators. Also, through ARA technical 
assistance we are determining the feasi- 
bility of establishing new wood products 
companies, structural clay products 
plants, and hardwood pulp and paper 
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mills. Slowly the communities not only 
in my district but throughout the Nation 
are realizing that industrial diversifica- 
tion is possible, and that if they have any 
elements of economic strength in their 
areas, and particularly if they have de- 
termination and ingenuity, the kit of 
tools provided in the area redevelopment 
program can be importantly useful to 
them. The guiding principle of ARA 
constitutes a challenge to and refuta- 
tion of economic Darwinism—the notion 
that if an area is in the slumps, it is a 
result of natural, unchangeable condi- 
tions and that it is wasteful and a folly 
to attempt to reverse the trend toward 
further economic decline. I submit that 
my State and my district are now con- 
firming this refutation. 

The area redevelopment program has 
only just begun. In all parts of the 
country as people have found out that 
the program is not a miracle drug but is 
an honest effort to equip them with some 
valuable tools which they themselves 
must use, as they have discovered that 
the program is not an unlimited, irre- 
sponsible handout, that it does not sup- 
plant local effort or private banking, and 
that the more the communities them- 
selves do, the better—as people have 
found out these things, they have set 
about to use the tools at their disposal 
under the act. And as they have used 
these tools, a new spirit of hope and ag- 
gressive determination and a new confi- 
dence in themselves has come to life 
among the people at all levels in an ever- 
growing number of communities. 

Finally, I would emphasize that it 
would be a cruel and tragic disappoint- 
ment to hundreds of economically de- 
pressed communities, which do not have 
the necessary funds and resources to re- 
shape and revitalize their declining econ- 
omies, if the scope and effectiveness of 
the area redevelopment program are now 
curtailed just at the time when the or- 
ganized efforts of these communities are 
beginning to bear fruit. Now is the time 
for more intensive and extensive effort, 
not for less. 

It is my unqualified contention that 
the area redevelopment program has 
demonstrated its importance and effec- 
tiveness, and I, therefore, most heartily 
support the Area Redevelopment Act 
amendments of 1963, as amended and 
recommended for passage by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, to 
demonstrate the patent absurdity of this 
so-called distressed area program, I shall 
take no more time than to call your at- 
tention to one of the projects approved 
by the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion. 

You will find the various projects listed 
on page 18 of the committee hearings. 
Among those listed is a loan-grant of 
$6.1 million for the construction of a 
huge auditorium convention-type com- 
plex in Duluth. You will also note in the 
listing that this project will provide only 
22 permanent jobs, 

It is ridiculous on its face to have the 
Federal Government making a grant of 
$3 million and a loan of $3.1 million to 
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any city to create 22 permanent jobs. 
Granted, some temporary employment 
will be provided in the construction of 
the auditorium, but this is supposed to 
be a rehabilitation program, not a make- 
work program, as in the instance of the 
accelerated public works program. 

Twenty-two permanent jobs to be 
created at a cost of $6.1 million. It is 
absurd. But that is not the whole story. 
And it is disturbing to mc to find that 
the ARA itself is not telling the Congress 
the whole story. 

I charge the ARA guilty of either delib- 
erate deception of faulty recordkeeping. 

While the ARA tells us that in addition 
to the grant of $3 million, it is making a 
loan of $3.1 million to Duluth, I learned 
that on March 18 the city sold a bond 
issue in that amount at a net interest 
cost of 2.8969 percent. When I called 
the ARA a few days ago for information 
on its alleged loan, I was simply told it 
was still being negotiated. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that the ARA is 
simply padding its figures to try to jus- 
tify this additional authorization, delib- 
erately covering up its lack of accom- 
plishment with funds already authorized 
and still available. 

If that is not true in fact, then we can 
only conclude that the Agency is so in- 
efficiently operated that it does not even 
know that the city of Duluth has ob- 
tained the money on the open market. 

The city of Duluth is supposed to be 
a depressed area. And yet the city ob- 
viously has excellent credit standing. 
It was able to raise $3.1 million at a net 
interest cost of only 2.8969 percent. 

This is substantially less than the 
Federal Government itself can borrow 
money. On April 9, just 3 weeks after 
the city of Duluth made its borrowing, 
the Federal Government offered a $300 
millior 3l-year bond issue. Mark you 
that this financing cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment a net interest cost of 4.0931 per- 
cent. As a matter of fact, only yes- 
terday the Federal Government offered 
7-year bonds in the amount of $1.250 
billion at 4 percent interest. It does not 
make sense. Why should the Federal 
Government be granting $3 million and 
proposing to loan $3.1 million more to 
the city of Duluth, or any other city, 
when the city can borrow the money it- 
self at less interest rate than the Fed- 
eral Government? 

There is much more I should like to 
say about this fatuous program. But 
need I say more as to its absurdity than 
the specifics I have just presented? I 
have nothing against the city of Du- 
luth. I have nothing against their pro- 
posed auditorium. But why should the 
American people as a whole put several 
million dollars in a project that will 
create only 22 permanent jobs in a so- 
called depressed area that itself can bor- 
row a full 1 percent cheaper than the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN]. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the Area Redevelopment Act, which 
President Kennedy signed into law on 
May 1, 1961, is unique in that it repre- 
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sents a major effort to bring all of the 
resources of the Federal, State, and local 
Governments together on the problems 
of unemployment and underemployment 
that today affect so many communities 
and people across the country. 

The area redevelopment program is 
also unique in that it rests entirely on 
local initiative and the ability of local 
people, committees, and development 
groups to band together to solve the 
problems of unemployment. ARA's 
function is to assist local and State gov- 
ernments with their job-generating 
programs. 

In 2 years ARA has made available 
several forms of financial and technical 
assistance which will help create an 
estimated 69,000 direct and indirect jobs 
and to retrain 20,000 unemployed work- 
ers with new job skills. These projects 
represent a total Federal investment of 
$135 million, most of which is in the 
form of loans repayable, with interest, 
to the U.S. Treasury. 

For a moment let us look at the kinds 
of Federal assistance that can be made 
available under ARA. They include: 

Industrial and commercial loans to 
help new firms establish or existing firms 
expand. To date, 186 such projects have 
been approved at a total Federal invest- 
ment of nearly $68 million to help create 
more than 20,000 direct and 13,000 indi- 
rect jobs. 

Loans and grants for such public fa- 
cilities as water and sewer systems, rail- 
road sidings, and access roads connected 
with industrial development. More than 
100 such projects have been approved by 
ARA at a total cost of $48.8 million to 
help create 22,000 direct new jobs. 

Technical assistance studies to help 
areas of chronic unemployment and un- 
deremployment review potential human 
and natural resources that could lead to 
new or expanding industry and new jobs. 
One hundred ninety-four such programs 
at a cost of $6.5 million have been ap- 
proved, programs that could lead to 
thousands of new jobs. 

Finally, training and subsistence pro- 
grams to help retrain unemployed work- 
ers for new skills in their areas. More 
than 400 training programs have been 
approved at a cost of $11 million to help 
retrain 20,000 unemployed workers. 

In my own State of Rhode Island, ARA 
activity has been very gratifying. More 
than 2,000 unemployed workers in the 
Providence-Pawtucket area will benefit 
from ARA financial assistance projects. 
In addition, more than 750 unemployed 
workers will be retrained with new skills 
as the result of training programs ap- 
proved thus far in Rhode Island. 

And more projects are in the works— 
projects that will help create thousands 
of additional jobs, 

As I said at the outset, the ARA pro- 
gram is unique and successful. It has 
to be in a program that has already done 
so much for so many through local, 
State, and Federal efforts. 

It is with this in mind that I heartily 
recommend that the House act favorably 
on the proposed amendments to the Area 
Redevelopment Act. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON]. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of the orig- 
inal cosponsors of this area redevelop- 
ment legislation. I was for it then, and 
I have been fighting for it for years. I 
am still for it today. 

Mr. Chairman, I would agree with my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] in his 
statement that what we are deciding to- 
day is whether we really believe in this 
program and want to see it continued or 
whether we want to see it gradually 
strangled to death. 

Mr. Chairman, four of the five coun- 
ties I had the honor to represent in the 
last Congress were eligible for this aid. 
Three counties in my present district 
have been eligible for it. One of these 
has just gone off the unemployment list 
because the situation is improving there, 
and the situation in some of the other 
counties that were originally qualified 
for help has also been improving. Things 
are looking up a little bit in New York 
State, Mr. Chairman, and we in New 
York are grateful for the help that this 
program has given to us. Now this is a 
long-range program, as other speakers 
have already pointed out. It is not a 
one-shot deal. It is not an overnight 
program. It is obviously going to take 
some time to get the program to end un- 
employment rolling, because these con- 
ditions which it is intended to relieve 
have been festering for years. We have 
only been in operation for 2 years. It 
seems to me we have got to give the pro- 
gram a little longer period of time and 
some assurance of a continuing ability 
to extend help if we really intend to see 
this kind of answer to the unemployment 
problem pay off. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate today has 
largely taken the form of a case-by-case 
analysis. Weare not seeking apparently, 
to discuss the basic philosophy of this 
legislation, but rather we are arguing 
specific cases of specific loans made to 
specific communities. Well, I do not 
know anything about other loans that 
have been made to communities outside 
of my own congressional district, of 
course, but I do believe I know some- 
thing about the loans that have been 
made in my own congressional district. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
@ moment ago made reference to a loan 
made by the ARA in the 35th Congres- 
sional District of New York which I have 
the honor to represent, a district, in- 
cidentally, that was formerly represented 
by the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Taber, in the last Congress. 

Well, if the case to which the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
referred is going to be any criterion then 
I know I can demonstrate to the Mem- 
bers of the committee that this area re- 
development program not only should be 
continued but it ought to be improved 
and enlarged. 

The story that the gentleman from 
New Jersey told was this: He said that 
they have, out in Minnesota, a great 
Sugarbeet producing area in the Red 
River Valley where the people are dying 
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to produce more sugar. And then he 
said we have in upstate New York an- 
other area where from a barren, rock- 
covered soil rugged individuals are try- 
ing desperately to eke a meager living 
from this very barren soil. And then 
we are told that While these New Yorkers 
are trying to make this living, we have 
the ARA Administration stepping in 
with $118,000 and paying these New 
York citizens to try to help them find out 
how they can grow beets in this impos- 
sible soil at the very time that these peo- 
ple back in Minnesota are just dying for 
a chance to grow more sugarbeets with- 
out any tests or any help from ARA, 

Well, Mr. Chairman, this is a very ap- 
pealing story. The only trouble is that 
it happens to be 180 degrees wrong in 
every single respect. In the first place, 
the request of Cayuga County, N.Y., for 
a sugarbeet allotment was made under 
the provisions of the 1962 Sugar Act 
which had been specifically designed to 
encourage new areas to get into 
sugar producing which had not previ- 
ously been growing sugar. 

Mr. Chairman, if the people of Minne- 
sota have any complaint at all, their 
complaint has to do with the allocation 
of existing sugar quotas. It obviously 
does not have any relevance to the pro- 
vision of the 1962 Sugar Act which is 
specifically concerned with stimulating 
the development of sugar production in 
new areas which had not previously been 
growing sugar. 

Now the second mistake in this story, 
Mr, Chairman, is that upstate New York, 
far from being the kind of rock-bound 
unproductive soil that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] was 
trying to suggest, is actually one of the 
greatest farm areas in the country. We 
probably grow the greatest crop of dry 
beans in Cayuga County, N.Y. We have 
a number of other cash crops grown 
there. We are a great wheat-producing 
area. And we also have there a great 
dairy industry which helps to make New 
York State the second greatest dairy 
State in the Nation. 

And I might add, Mr. Chairman, that 
we grew sugarbeets some years ago in 
Cayuga County, and the agricultural ex- 
perts at Cornell University have told us 
that the prospects of growing them 
profitably again this year are excellent 
indeed. 

And, finally, Mr. Chairman, with re- 
gard to the third point made by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wm- 
NALL] against the assistance provided by 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
to the Cayuga County sugarbeet proj- 
ect, let me just say this: The whole 
purpose of the ARA legislation is to help 
those communities which are trying to 
help themselves combat the unemploy- 
ment problem. Here in the city of Au- 
burn, N.Y., and in Cayuga County, a 
group of local farmers and businessmen, 
without regard to party, saw their op- 
portunity to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the 1962 Sugar Act, and saw 
the chance to revive the sugarbeet in- 
dustry in upstate New York where cash 
crops could be grown so successfully, and 
where the sugar crop could be grown in 
the very backyard of the major users of 
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sugar. They saw a chance once and for 
all to prove that sugar was not a crop 
automatically reserved for one particu- 
lar geographic section of the country, 
that it could be grown and should be 
grown in the northeastern section of our 
country which uses the greatest per- 
centage of sugar and which has already 
been losing all too many of our jabs and 
our industry to the southern and west- 
ern areas of the Nation. 

So here we have, Mr. Chairman, a 
classic example of precisely the kind of 
thing the Area Redevelopment Act was 
created to do—help a community that 
has enough push and initiative and 
drive to try to develop its own solution to 
a persistent local unemployment prob- 
lem. It was to do this job, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the ARA aid was extended to 
Cayuga County. It was in the form of 
technical assistance to help the commu- 
nity develop a new productive capacity 
that would add greatly to the economic 
health of the community. The develop- 
ment of this capacity was made avail- 
able, as I have already pointed out, un- 
der the provisions of the 1962 Sugar Act, 
and therefore could in no way under the 
law have affected adversely any existing 
sugar industry in the Red River Valley 
of Minnesota. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this little case, 
which was supposed to show a mistake 
on the part of ARA, turns out, when you 
really know the facts, to be a classic 
example of this Administration doing 
precisely what Congress expected it to 
do. Ithas been helpful to a country that 
desperately needs help. It could create 
a new $20 million industry in Cayuga 
County, that would pay out some $6.5 
million to farmers in the county every 
year, and maintain an annual payroll 
of some $1 million. What a boon this 
would be to upstate New York’s economy. 

So, on the basis of this case, Mr. Chair- 
man, let us vote to continue the program 
and expand its battle against unemploy- 
ment in America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, some criticism has been made of 
the fact that a good deal of the money 
that went from ARA to Michigan was 
given to build hotels and motels. The 
true fact is that the city of Detroit has 
not had a new major hotel in the last 40 
years. The few good hotels we do have 
in the city of Detroit cannot provide ade- 
quate rooms for any given convention. 
It was only because of the additional 
space that will be provided by the con- 
struction of these hotels with additional 
rooms that our good mayor, assisted by 
the Governor, was able to invite both 
the Democratic and Republican National 
Conventions to Detroit to hold them in 
the great Convention Hall that has been 
recently built in our new, magnificent 
Civic Center. 

Mr. Chairman, now the purpose of this 
ARA bill rejects the view that problems 
in local areas should be of concern only 
to the local areas wherein the problem 
is situated. 
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When a flood or tornado devastates an 
area, the entire national community ral- 
lies to its support through governmen- 
tal and private programs. These actions 
are considered as Americanism and are 
long established in our history. 

Now, what should be of equal impor- 
tance and ought to be of major impor- 
tance to all Americans, is the prevalence 
of serious poverty caused by sustained 
high unemployment and a lowered econ- 
omy in any given area, whether it be 
rural or urban. These conditions of high 
unemployment and lower economic 
standards are injurious and costly to our 
entire national welfare. 

Obviously, it is sometimes difficult for 
private enterprise to cure the situation, 
and sometimes the cure needs a push 
through governmental legislation and 
means. 

These areas should not be dependent 
on temporary solutions, such as extended 
unemployment compensation and relief 
through welfare and other social agen- 
cies. Most of the people in these areas 
want industry to grow and for industry 
and business to provide jobs available to 

The basic provisions of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act provides a positive pro- 
gram as one solution to these problems. 
They do not provide the whole answer, 
but certainly they offer a very important 
part of the solution to our national prob- 
lems of unemployment and slackened 
economic growth. It stresses the firm 
belief that opportunities for economic 
progress can be found within the Nation’s 
presently distressed areas and that these 
opportunities need nourishing by citizens 
of the local community, with the cooper- 
ation of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

It emphasizes the fact that local plan- 
ning and initiative involving local indi- 
viduals and organizations which have a 
stake in more employment and improved 
business activity can and will produce 
results. 

This act is a tremendous challenge to 
people in a distressed area. 

This act.spurs people onward to or- 
ganize into a self-help group to attempt 
to better economic conditions in their 
area. 

Now, criticism is made because more 
has not been accomplished under the 
program within the 2 years of its exist- 
ence. One hundred million dollars was 
authorized for the purpose of issuing in- 
dustrial loans, but up to date only ap- 
proximately $22 million has been ap- 
proved for projects. I will tell you why. 
That is because the 10 percent contribu- 
tion of local groups cannot be repaid 
until after 25 years. 

One great improvement can be made 
in this bill to get even greater results is 
to allow the 10 percent portion provided 
by the community organization to be 
repaid concurrently over the same period 
as the other loan is repaid; although at 
no faster rate than the repayment of the 
loan advanced by the Federal financing 
segment, 

Under the present law, as I have just 
mentioned, this 10 percent money ad- 
vanced by the local redevelopment 
group cannot be repaid until after the 
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Federal loan has been repaid. Some- 
times these groups will have to wait as 
long as 25 years before they have any 
thought of getting the money back. 

This provision has proven to be the 
real hardship. It has stymied many 
projects. 

Many promising projects have been 
delayed or never started, because of the 
inability of the local organization to 
meet this 10 percent requirement. 

Members of the House, why not look 
upon this bill as rendering aid through 
legislation to the distressed areas the 
same as you would quickly provide as- 
sistance for any other kind of serious 
disaster inflated by nature upon any 
given area. 

I sincerely urge the adoption of this 
bill. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, we are being asked today 
to expand and extend not merely a gen- 
eral loan program, but a program which 
was initiated to achieve a specific result. 
Congress was told 2 years ago that there 
existed across the land certain well- 
defined regions of chronic unemploy- 
ment. To improve conditions in these 
areas, the administration suggested that 
investment capital in the form of loans 
be provided. The theory was that the 
increased activity produced by the ex- 
penditure made would serve to put peo- 
ple back to work. As we know, Con- 
gress obligingly authorized $375 million 
and created the Area Redevelopment 
Administration in an effort to transform 
this theory into a reality. 

After 2 years, however, we can ques- 
tion with some basis of experience 
whether this program is justifying the 
optimistic hopes of its original sup- 
porters. We are faced with the inescap- 
able fact that jobs are created in our 


system by private investment, initiative, - 


and imagination. Most of the depressed 
areas remain depressed, and any gen- 
eral material improvement is difficult 
to find. There have also been notable 
instances where funds have been dis- 
sipated on projects of dubious value. 

When examining the program’s ad- 
ministration, we find that rather than 
applying available funds to limited re- 
gions as originally contemplated, ARA 
Officials have designated over one-third 
of the counties in the United States as 
depressed areas. This has resulted in 
spreading the funds too thin and has 
caused some citizens to actively resist be- 
ing termed “depressed” by requesting 
that their county be removed from the 
list. In any event, it is clear that the 
program has departed widely from its 
original purpose. 

When reviewing the projects thus far 
approved, instances have been cited 
where ARA loans have served not to re- 
duce unemployment, but merely transfer 
it from one place to another. It has 
been pointed out that a $2 million loan 
application now pending for a 22-worker 
soybean processing plant in Maryland 
would displace 25 feed establishments; 
that an approved loan has been made 
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for a motel to be built in Detroit where 
nearly one out of every two existing 
hotel rooms stands vacant every night; 
and that in Wisconsin a mill to make 
household tissues is to be constructed 
with ARA funds although America’s 
capacity to produce this product exceeds 
its capacity to consume it by 16 percent. 
These projects have not resulted in in- 
creased employment, but rather in a sit- 
uation where soybean dealers in Mary- 
land, motel employees in Detroit,- and 
papermill workers everywhere are faith- 
fully paying in their Federal tax money 
only to have it used to threaten or abolish 
their jobs. 

Even if I felt differently about the 
merits of the program, Mr. Chairman, 
and believed that it had been a success, 
I would still be forced to oppose the in- 
crease in authorization on the ground. 
that it is grossly excessive. After 2 years 
of the program, there is still available an 
authorization of almost four times what 
actually has been used, and it appears 
that only $98.5 million would be needed 
to fully meet pending appropriation re- 
quests for fiscal 1964. Yet we are asked 
today to grant $455.5 million in new 
obligational authority. We cannot know 
where, or even whether, these funds will 
be used, and the only basis we have for 
making a judgment is the certainty that 
similar funds have been unwisely used 
in the past. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the most prudent course for the Congress 
to follow now is to deny this huge re- 
quest for further authorization until it 
can be demonstrated that the program 
will be administered in accordance with 
its original purposes, and until it is clear 
that a present and urgent need exists for 
the funds already authorized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. HEMP- 
HILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor this legislation and I rise to salute 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
for the magnificent effort it has pre- 
sented in carrying out the intent of Con- 
gress under this new law. The Admin- 
istrator and the various personnel are to 
be commended for their efforts, their 
consideration, and their production, I 
include in this the hope of commenda- 
tion for the personnel in the Atlanta 
regional office who have consistently, 
patiently, and courteously assisted my 
people in every way they could. 

We have used the Area Redevelopment 
Administration’s program to put peo- 
ple to work in my district. I do not 
know how many jobs we have created or 
assisted in originating, but I do know 
that today in my district of South Caro- 
lina, people are working who would not 
be working except for this legislation. 

In addition to the jobs produced, we 
have been able, through the use of this 
legislation, to improve, almost to guar- 
antee, the attractiveness of certain areas 
of my district for industrial develop- 
ment. Many cities, towns, and communi- 
ties have been assisted in the establish- 
ment of sanitation facilities, facilities 
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for water, and other media of improve- 
ment of the standards of living of the 
community. 

This is one of the best programs we 
have ever had and I hope it will pass and 
we can continue to build America with 
the help of the Administrator and the 
members of his organization. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to focus attention upon a tax loophole 
which is often used in conjunction with 
this area redevelopment program to 
transplant jobs from one area of the 
country to another and to transfer un- 
employment in the process. 

It will be recalled by some that the 
very first project approved by the ad- 
ministration under this program in- 
volved the establishment of a shirt fac- 
tory in Gassville, Ark. As I understand 
it, a grant of $129,000 and a loan of 
$31,000 were approved under this act to 
facilitate the operation of a new plant 
which was constructed with the proceeds 
of a tax-free $535,000 municipal bond 
issue. 

On an increasing scale, municipalities 
in about one-third of the States are us- 
ing public credit to finance the construc- 
tion of privately operated industrial 
facilities through the issuance of tax-ex- 
empt bonds. In the other two-thirds of 
our States, tax-exempt municipal bonds 
are available only for public purposes. 

The seriousness of this situation was 
emphasized in my congressional district 
when the Borg-Warner Corp. in 1961 
moved its Norge Division operations at 
Muskegon—where 1,800 people were em- 
ployed—to a new plant in Greenwood, 
near Fort Smith, Ark. 

Under enabling legislation enacted in 
Arkansas in 1958, Greenwood had issued 
$7.5 million of municipal revenue bonds 
to finance the constructon of a huge new 
modern industrial plant. Under present 
Federal laws, the interest on municipal 
bonds is exempt from taxation. As a re- 
sult of this special tax immunity, munici- 
palities are in a position to issue bonds 
and borrow money at very low interest 
rates—rates which are generally lower 
than that available to the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself because the interest on 
Federal bonds is taxable. 

Consider for a moment the tempting 
proposition which Greenwood, Ark., was 
able to hold out to lure the Norge plant 
away from the State of Michigan. After 
using its public credit to borrow $7.5 mil- 
lion at low interest rates, the municipal- 
ity of Greenwood proceeded to construct 
a brandnew plant, holding title to the 
land and building in its name. Under 
such an arrangement, the plant is then 
leased by the municipality to the com- 
pany, which can deduct its rental pay- 
ments for income tax purposes as a 
business expense. Of course, the rental 
payments under such an arrangement 
can be very reasonable because the land 
and building are owned by the munic- 
8 are not on the local property tax 
rolls. 

In some cases, the tax-exempt munici- 
pal bonds issued under such circum- 
stances are purchased by the company 
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occupying the plant or by its major 
stockholders. Such an investment is not 
a bad one because, for a corporation with 
annual net earnings exceeding $25,000— 
placing it in the 52 percent bracket—a 
tax-exempt municipal yield of 3.5 per- 
cent is equivalent to a yield of more than 
7 percent on a fully taxable investment. 

As long as the Federal tax laws remain 
as they are, it can be expected that more 
and more States will move to take ad- 
vantage of this Federal tax loophole. As 
the practice grows, there will be a greater 
and greater loss in Federal tax revenue. 
Frankly, I believe that the doctrine of 
reciprocal tax immunity, which is en- 
joyed between the Federal and State 
Governments, is abused when a munici- 
pality uses its public credit for anything 
other than a public or governmental 
purpose. I do not believe that the Fed- 
eral Government should exempt from 
taxation the interest on municipal bonds 
which are used to finance a private in- 
dustrial enterprise for profit. 

For that reason, I have sponsored 
legislation in the 87th and 88th Con- 
gresses which would discourage the use 
of municipal bonds for private purposes. 

I refer to H.R. 6368 introduced in the 
87th Congress and to H.R. 6772 intro- 
duced in the 88th Congress. 

Unfortunately, the administration has 
not seen fit to incorporate the principle 
of my bill in its current tax reform pro- 
gram now pending before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

I have read with great interest a state- 
ment concerning H.R. 4996, made before 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, by Mr. William F. Schnitzler, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO. 

In his statement, which begins at page 
144 of the printed hearings, Mr. Schnitz- 
ler expressed a similar concern regarding 
the expanding use of this tax loophole to 
private industry and transplant jobs. 

I am glad to find that Mr. Schnitzler 
and I agree on this point, and I would 
welcome the support of the AFL-CIO in 
securing enactment of H.R. 6772. 

In the meantime, surely area redevel- 
opment loans and grants should not be 
approved to assist in the establishment 
or operation of industrial facilities 
which are financed with tax-exempt 
municipal bonds. I regret very much 
that a provision to that effect is not a 
part of this legislation. The absence of 
such a provision is only one of the ob- 
jections which I have to the pending bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, some of 
the older Members here appreciate very 
well that this is not my first appearance 
in behalf of this bill. I was the original 
sponsor of this bill 8 years ago, and I 
have sat here all afternoon, overwhelm- 
ed by these Johnny-come-latelys beat- 
ing their breasts in behalf of distressed 
economic areas. Well! Well! Well! I 
have seen three groups of bright young 
men sit at that table handling this bill 
with the same disaster they will meet 
today. And, did you notice the friends 
this bill has acquired? Well, as has been 
said, “I can take care of my enemies, but 
heaven protect me from my friends,” 
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certain friends who want a bill today to 
help distressed economic areas. Did you 
see the parade? Did you notice their 
names? Do you know the States and the 
districts they are from? Ido. Do not 
turn your backs. If you are in favor of 
this bill, you will get your brains knocked 
out—these friends of the bill. The old 
guard dies, but it does not surrender, 
does it? The dynasts are still here. The 
Bourbons do not forget, but they never 
learn anything, Mr. Chairman; they 
never learn. 

Now let me tell you Democrats, you 
could never have passed this bill without 
Republican votes. So, laugh out of the 
other side of your face. This bill passed 
the Senate first 7 years ago. I brought 
it here and tried to take the Republican 
bill of my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Fenton, and asked 
him if he would take it. And, they would 
not take it. Mr. Rayburn, God bless his 
soul, agreed to recognize me by unani- 
mous consent, and they would not take 
it. It died by a Republican Presidential 
pocket veto 2 years ago—2 years later he 
vetoed it. We passed that bill with over 
20 Republican votes three times, and we 
will pass it today with over 20 Republi- 
can votes for the fourth time. Now, put 
that in your pipe and smoke it. 

The distinguished Republican Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania came down here 2 
years ago as a House Member then and 
made a fine speech in behalf of the pres- 
ent law, and he is mentioned as a Repub- 
lican candidate for President. This is 
the kind of legislation we understand in 
Pennsylvania. My friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCDADE], 
his able successor, is for this bill. He is 
from an area like Scranton, like mine. 
We are from distressed economic areas. 
You amateurs do not know. Well, we 
know. I speak for this bill because in 
my heart and blood my people know it is 
good, It works in my district, in the 
kind of district it was meant to work in. 

A dozen men said today that it did not 
and it could not. They are uninformed 
or they do not care what they say. The 
record will speak for itself. Find out 
from this office. Administering the bill 
it is a miracle, with what you did with 
this bill, from what was intended, that 
the distinguished Administrator from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Batt, could make it 
work as well as it did. It reminds me of 
the Irishman at Niagara Falls, where he 
sat watching the magnificence of the falls 
for hours, and two tourists asked him, 
What's the matter with you? Isn't that 
magnificent? Isn’t that wonderful?” 
And he said, “What in the world is won- 
derful about that? Where do you think 
it would run? Up?” 

Two years—now you know, this bill 
has not been operating for 2 years. Why 
would you say that? Why would you 
deliberately make a misstatement like 
that? You know this did not get appro- 
priations for almost 7 months? You 
know it was 3 months after that. Two 
years? This bill has been functioning 
about a good, round, fat year and 2 
months, and you know it. 

Section 2 of the Area Redevelopment 
Act says in part, “under the provisions 
of this Act new employment opportuni- 
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ties should be created by developing and 
expanding new and existing facilities 
and resources rather than by merely 
transferring jobs from one area of the 
United States to another“ Public Law 
87-27, 75 Stat. 48. 

Section 6(a) goes further; it says: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended (1) for working capital, or (2) to 
assist establishments relocating from one 
area to another. The limitation set forth in 
clause (2) shall not be construed to prohibit 
assistance for the expansion of an existing 
business entity through the establishment of 
a new branch, affiliate, or subsidiary of such 
entity if the Secretary finds that the estab- 
lishment of such branch, affiliate, or sub- 
sidiary will not result in an increase in unem- 
ployment in the area or original location or in 
any other area where such entity conducts 
business operations. (Public Law 87-27, 75 
Stat. 50.) 


This language was written into the act 
only after the most careful consideration 
of testimony and evidence presented by 
leaders in the field of economic develop- 
ment. Interestingly enough, the lan- 
guage was developed as a result of con- 
sideration of testimony presented by 
both proponents and opponents of the 
legislation. 

The hearings on this act are studded 
with exchanges between committee 
members and witnesses which indicate 
that many people believed the language 
of the original bill was not strong 
enough. `. 

For example, the language of H.R. 
4569 reads, “and that under the provi- 
sions of this Act new employment oppor- 
tunities should be created by developing 
and expanding new and existing facili- 
ties and resources ‘without substantially 
reducing employment in other areas of 
the United States’ ”—single quotes sup- 
plied, as this is the clause that was 
strengthened. Strangely enough, the 
final language is nearly identical with 
that appearing in H.R. 273—the Van 
Zandt bill—which says: “opportunities 
should be created by developing and ex- 
panding new and existing facilities and 
resources rather than by merely trans- 
ferring employment opportunities from 
one area of the United States to an- 
other.” 

Nearly all witnesses testified that Fed- 
eral funds should not and must not be 
used to finance industrial migration. 
And that was the attitude of both the 
majority and minority when the bill was 
finally passed. 

The charge has been made that in the 
administration of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, the antipirating provisions 
have been so vigorously applied that vi- 
able projects, which would indeed lead to 
increased employment opportunities in 
the redevelopment areas of the country, 
have not been approved or have not been 
presented to the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, and will continue to so 
limit the scope of the program that it 
cannot make a significant contribution 
to area redevelopment. 

Charges of this nature are belied by 
an objective appraisal of the current 
scope of this agency’s financial assistance 
activity. In the northeast portion of 
the United States alone, the area with 
which I am most familiar, ARA already 
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has approved 64 projects leading to the 
creation of nearly 12,000 jobs. The Fed- 
eral Government's expenditure has 
amounted to less than $23 million of 
which nearly $20 million will be repaid 
to the taxpayers with interest. 

This same section of the country has 
produced 76 additional project proposals 
which are now under investigation either 
by ARA or by its delegate agencies and 
all of those which are approved will be 
repaid with interest. 

All of these projects, approved or under 
investigation, involve the establishment 
of a completely new branch, affiliate, or 
subsidiary of an already operating repu- 
table American industry, employment- 
producing expansions by industries al- 
ready located in a redevelopment area, 
and brand new enterprises launched for 
the first time. 

What I am illustrating here is that the 
antipirating provisions of the act have 
not deterred communities in my area of 
the country in their use of the several 
tools of the act in promoting economic 
redevelopment and growth. This is true 
in all parts of the country. ARA has con- 
scientiously, even rigidly, enforced both 
the letter and the spirit of the antipirat- 
ing provisions, and yet after less than 2 
years projects totaling $395 million, more 
than the total authorization in the orig- 
inal act, have been approved or are now 
in various stages of investigation and 
processing. I submit, therefore, that the 
antipirating provisions of the act have 
not created, nor will they create, any lack 
of productive economic redevelopment 
business for the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with great diligence to the very 
eloquent oratory that just preceded me, 
and I will certainly acknowledge the de- 
gree of proficiency with which it was 
rendered, but somehow or other it loses 
a bit of its color when we recognize that 
all afternoon we have heard one instance 
after the other of the failure of this pro- 
gram, if you will, and the number of 
projects that have been started in respec- 
tive areas that have been detrimental 
and that have created problems that are 
every bit as serious as the ones they were 
designed to solve. 

Let me add one more to those that 
have been cited this afternoon. I made 
reference to this before today and a cou- 
ple of days ago on this floor. It has 
been referred to previously today. It is 
no secret to anyone in this House that 
we do have an agricultural program all 
throughout the Nation. It is no secret 
either that any number of hours of de- 
bate have been spent in trying to deal 
with that problem. We were at it not 
too long ago. Now then when we come 
along with another proposition which 
ean do nothing but further aggravate 
that problem, because we are trying to 
solve an industrial problem at the ex- 
pense of agriculture, then I think some- 
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one has to raise the objection. Why do 
I say this? I pointed out the other day 
that in a particular county in New York 
$118,000 was presently being expended 
in order to begin an experimental proj- 
ect for the raising of sugarbeets in an 
area where it must be determined, be- 
cause it is not known, whether they can 
raise beets or not. My area has been 
referred to, and mine is not alone because 
there are many of these all throughout 
the United States, where beets can be 
raised, and it is known now they can be 
raised on an economical, commercial 
basis. 

Let me say to you I have people in my 
area in Minnesota, the same is true in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, in Texas, 
and in Washington and others, that lit- 
erally have been told by Government, if 
you will, for the last 30 years, that you 
cannot raise beets. Yes, only a select 
few of them have been told you can raise 
beets if you like, but there are a good 
many more that have been told all these 
years that you cannot raise them. Now 
we come along with a program that is 
designed for the purpose of moving the 
production of those beets into areas that 
up until this time have shown no interest 
whatsoever. I say to you we have these 
areas that have the potential of going 
into beet production without 1 penny of 
expense to the Federal Government, and 
which have the potential of improving 
the agricultural economy, and the fur- 
ther potential of improving the tax reve- 
nues from those areas without any ex- 
pense, to the Federal Government. But 
now we are going to deny them that 
privilege, if you will, by moving that op- 
portunity into other areas at Govern- 
ment expense. 

Yes, I wonder how you are going to 
explain this; when we are spending bil- 
lions of dollars in order to try to solve 
an agricultural program. There has not 
been a better opportunity anywhere— 
even in recognition of the foreign sugar 
lobby and all the other things that are 
involved—nor a greater potential for the 
solution of the agricultural problem 
that faces this Nation than to permit the 
production of sugarbeets in areas where 
it can be done without a nickel of ex- 
penditure by the Federal Government. 

Yes, add that if you will to the rest of 
the objectionable projects that have 
been presented here this afternoon, to 
the number of instances that have been 
recited of how this program has been 
misadministered in every form and 
fashion; and you surely have an unde- 
sirable program. Oh, it has been said 
that some of us do not represent these 
areas. Let me remind the people before 
me at this moment that, yes, I have got 
ARA counties in my district, over half 
of them, if you will, And what kind of 
combination does this make. You grant 
certain privileges to half of that area at 
the expense of the other half, and add a 
further tax burden to all of them. 

And then, in addition to that, you come 
along with projects such as this sugar- 
beet project that will be a detriment to 
the entire area. And whether they are 
agricultural people or whether they run 
a small business in one of the many little 
rural communities such as I have, all of 
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them are bound to be adversely affected 
by virtue of the continuation of this 
kind of program. 

I want to make this further point. In 
addition to that, it has been pointed out 
so eloquently by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Arenps] a few moments 
ago—of how the Federal Government 
does not have the money to do this with 
in the first place, and must pay a higher 
rate of interest than the money could be 
gotten for by the individual local com- 
munity. Does this make economic sense 
to anyone, I ask you? I think the bill 
very definitely should be defeated. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, in less than 5 minutes 
we shall commence reading the bill for 
amendment. May I express the hope 
that this bill pass by a substantial ma- 
jority. The ARA bill was made law 2 
years ago, with 4 years to run. Two of 
those years have expired. It has only 
2 more years. Mr. Bill Batt is one of the 
finest administrators I have ever known. 
He is a good, honest, sincere man, He 
has made every effort to administer this 
act without regard to politics. He has 
not done everything all of us want him 
to do. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KILBURN. I do not think that 
is an accurate statement. 

Mr.PATMAN. Well, that is my state- 
ment. That is what I believe. I do not 
know of any organization that is better 
run or more efficient after being orga- 
nized and in operation for only about 
18 months’ time. Now is no time to dis- 
band this organization. Give it a fair 
trial. Give it 2 more years. If this bill 
passes, as we hope it does, that will not 
mean that the money is available. We 
have to pass another law, an appropria- 
tion bill, each year. The Appropriations 
Committee will view the operations of 
the agency each year, and I think we 
can be sure that that committee will 
not appropriate too much. 

This is not backdoor financing. The 
fact that we have two laws to pass in 
order to get this job done gives us more 
than ample opportunity to make certain 
that no more money will be appropri- 
ated than should be appropriated. 

This helps people, poor people, people 
of low-income groups. It helps small 
towns, it helps small business. I do not 
know of any bill that comes before this 
Congress that gives more direct and in- 
direct aid to the people who need the 
help most than this bill. I trust and 
hope you will look with favor upon it. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I should 
suppose that after a number of years of 
service in this Congress, there would be 
few things that could amaze me in the 
field of bureaucratic blundering. There 
are times when many of us become 
weary of calling these inconsistencies 
to the attention of our people. But in all 
good conscience I must rise in protest to 
some of the most unwise lapses of good 
thinking that have crossed my desk for 
some time. It concerns a number of in- 
stances where the Area Redevelopment 
Administration has on the one hand 
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failed to accomplish much of conse- 
quence and on the other hand has abused 
its authority by creating more problems 
than it has solved. 

We will be asked to approve today a 
record appropriation for the future ac- 
tivities of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, so it is appropriate that we 
take a close look at what has happened 
during the last 2 years. The committee 
report’s minority views graphically illus- 
trate a number of areas where ARA has 
used unwise judgment. 

You will recall from these views that 
$418,000 was approved this past Febru- 
ary 6 to the Tomahawk Paper Co. of 
Tomahawk, Wis., to establish a paper- 
mill to make household tissues. The 
present capacity of that industry, with- 
out a new plant, is in excess of current 
U.S. consumption by 16 percent. The 73 
new jobs claimed for the new plant would 
simply mean 73 less jobs elsewhere in the 
industry. 

Over $6 million was approved in loans 
and grants for a convention auditorium 
in Duluth, Minn., which would provide 
22 permanent jobs. That figures out to 
expenditure of taxpayers’ funds of $277,- 
272 per job, which simply cannot be jus- 
tified. 

The minority report on the Area Re- 
development Act Amendments of 1963 
also shows where a proposed ARA proj- 
ect in Dorchester County, Md., would 
throw more than 25 fulltime grain deal- 
ers and helpers out of work while a new 
soybean plant would employ only 22 
workers. 

We note that during the period ARA 
has been in existence it has actually 
utilized only 21.6 percent of the authori- 
zation it has available for industrial and 
commercial loans in urban areas, only 
20.6 percent of its existing authorization 
for industrial and commercial loans in 
nonurban areas, only 25.1 percent of the 
available authorization for public facility 
loans and only 22 percent of the grant 
authorization for public facilities. This 
is hardly a way to get our unemployed 
back to work, but then perhaps the glar- 
ing errors already noted would be even 
greater if the program was in full swing. 
These figures hardly justify an increase 
in the authorization of $455.5 million for 
the ARA. 

I also note that 80 percent of the an- 
nual authorization for technical assist- 
ance has been used, which at least is a 
somewhat higher figure. However, I 
would like to cite you an example that 
indicates the least amount of such as- 
sistance done by ARA the better. 

This is an instance where the Area Re- 
development Administration has entered 
the sugarbeet growing business in an 
area of the country where there is no 
history to substantiate the growing of 
such a crop. And I gather that if ARA 
and the Department of Agriculture have 
their way, a substantial amount of our 
new domestic beet quota may go to that 
area instead of to areas across the coun- 
try that already have ideal soil for the 
growing of beets. 

On March 6 of this year, the Area Re- 
development Administration announced 
that a $25,000 technical assistance study 
had been granted to determine the eco- 
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nomic and engineering feasibility of 
establishing a sugarbeet refinery in 
Cayuga County, N.Y. This study was 
granted because Cayuga County had 
been designated as eligible to participate 
in the area redevelopment program due 
to substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment. 

On March 20, also this year, ARA tells 
us that a $93,000 technical assistance 
study of the feasibility of growing and 
processing sugarbeets in Cayuga County, 
N.Y., had been approved. That is a total 
of $118,000 just to find out whether or 
not sugarbeets can be grown in an area 
that ARA has admitted is hilly and 
rocky. There are even some doubt as to 
whether harvesting machinery can func- 
tion properly. 

They are growing sugarbeets on a test 
area covering 250 acres of Cayuga 
County at this very moment, and a news 
release circulated in that area states 
that ARA is supplying the contracting 
farmers with the necessary seed, is 
furnishing them with the proper plant- 
ing and harvesting machinery, and will 
end up by purchasing the crops from 
them at prevailing market rates. The 
same release informs us that the Agri- 
culture Department is reserving a special 
50,000-ton sugarbeet allocation for 
Cayuga County and that ARA is sched- 
uled to underwrite some 65 percent of 
the cost of the $20 million project. That 
release says further that the-refinery, if 
finally approved, could not become fully 
operational until 1966, but that the De- 
partment of Agriculture intends to ask 
Congress to amend last year’s law so 
that, if the tests prove successful, the 
project can get under way immediately. 

Apparently Cayuga County would al- 
ready have the allocation if it were not 
for one little technicality; nobody knows 
yet whether or not the farmers there can 
raise sugarbeets on questionable soil. 
But ARA seems to be taking care of that 
little detail this summer with taxpayer- 
financed studies. 

The point I want to make is that we 
have dozens of areas across the Nation, 
with some of the most suitable soils 
known for the raising of sugarbeets, who 
have been literally begging for acreage 
allotments. These areas, too, such as in 
my own native Red River Valley, have 
been declared ARA eligible because of 
persistent unemployment. The Cayuga 
project, then, is just another attempt to 
solve a problem in one area while cre- 
ating new problems for other areas of 
the country. This is an outright at- 
tempt to ignore the known beet-growing 
areas of the country for an unknown 
quantity in the dubious name of Area 
Redevelopment. 

The great Red River Valley of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, for instance, is not 
asking for ARA-financed studies. Our 
people are not asking for anything except 
permission to grow beets on some of the 
richest and most productive soil in the 
world. But this Government does not 
hear them, because we are so busy spend- 
ing public funds on make-work projects 
that may never be feasible. 

Mr. Chairman, such projects just do 
not make economic sense, nor do they al- 
leviate the human suffering for which 
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they areintended. The Federal Govern- 
ment simply pours thousands of dollars 
into areas that then compete directly 
with worthwhile, organized local effort 
elsewhere. The sorry part of this mess 
is that farmers in known sugarbeet areas 
are being hurt because of efforts to solve 
problems elsewhere; problems our farm- 
ers had no part in creating. 

It is time we called a halt to make- 
work projects that do nothing except 
waste our money in one section of the 
country and create new problems else- 
where. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Area Redevelopment Act has been in ef- 
fect since May 1961, and after 2 years 
of operation, I see that my original mis- 
givings as to its practicality have proven 
themselves correct. The House commit- 
tee in charge of the measure itself re- 
ports numerous instances of malfeasance 
and discontent in areas subjected to its 
ministrations, which must set something 
of a record for misplaced bureaucracy. 

Notwithstanding the glowing reports 
which we are presently receiving on the 
status of the country’s economy, Federal 
aid programs have grown by leaps and 
bounds to the point that they now over- 
lap one another and have even proved 
to be confusing to the administrators 
themselves. Local benefits from the Hill- 
Burton Act—hospital assistance—the 
public works acceleration program, the 
Federal interstate highway program, the 
libraries assistance program, and others, 
are obvious, but the Area Redevelopment 
Act has utterly failed in its announced 
objectives. 

Out of the $395 million initially appro- 
priated, less than 25 percent has, to this 
date, been obligated. Nonetheless, we 
are today faced with a decision to give 
this program permanent status, plus an 
additional $455 million, without having 
proven its value to the Nation or to halt 
the unsavory tendency to “pork barrel” 
spending. 

In monitoring the various programs 
which assist the 28th District, I am un- 
able to find that the Area Redevelopment 
Act has taken a single worker off the 
welfare rolls, even though we have three 
major areas presently qualified for par- 
ticipation. It has, in my opinion, dem- 
onstrated itself to be a colossal waste of 
the taxpayers’ money and I cannot, in 
good conscience, endorse its continuance 
much less grant it permanent status. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard no justification during this debate 
for the increased authorization of nearly 
one-half billion dollars provided in this 
bill. As pointed out in minority views in 
the committee report, the record of this 
program during its 2-year life has not 
been such as to indicate its effectiveness. 
Furthermore, the mismanagement has 
caused in a number of cases the prob- 
lems in certain distressed areas to be 
aggravated. An example of this is the 
building of a new motor hotel in a com- 
munity which has an existing vacancy 
rate of 46 percent in its hotels and motels. 
The overall picture in that area was 
aggravated by the building of another 
motel. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said during the 
consideration of the rule, make-work 
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projects have been initiated at a cost to 
the taxpayer ranging up to $277,000 per 
job, whereas, according to the Library 
of Congress the capital investment per 
production worker in private industry is 
only $20,000. Of course, the real and 
important difference is not the difference 
between $277,000 and $20,000 per job. 
The real and important difference, to 
me, is that when Government spends 
money in an amount in excess of the 
Federal Government’s revenue it has 
to be borrowed and the amount is added 
to the national debt with its annual in- 
terest charges. On the other hand when 
private enterprise makes an investment 
and expands, the costs are not paid for 
by the taxpayer or charged to the na- 
tional debt and interest. ` 

Mr. Chairman, the best way to cure 
unemployment and economic distress, in 
my opinion, is through stimulating ac- 
tivity and making it worthwhile for pri- 
vate investors to add new machinery 
and expand business and jobmaking 
plants. The better way is to create in- 
dustrial expansion and create business 
confidence. I feel Government action 
should produce a climate of prosperity by 
encouraging profits and giving incen- 
tives to investors. This legislation does 
not encourage new plants or new ma- 
chinery—this legislation does not offer 
private investors a reasonable profit 
without an undue burden of taxes. In- 
vestors should feel that the Government 
will operate in the black and not go into 
massive spending programs with huge 
annual defiicits and an ever-increasing 
national debt. 

Unemployment and more jobs are a 
long-term problem. Business confidence 
and business expansion over a number of 
years is the answer. This unnecessary 
and unwise approach in this area re- 
development bill is wrong. Let the Con- 
gress hold the line on new spending and 
let it cut taxes to the extent possible and 
thereby bring about increased prosperity 
and more jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a cure for un- 
employment but the record will show 
that in many cases this redevelopment 
program has actually produced the op- 
posite results. Under this program the 
incentive is to “pirate” industries to move 
them to new areas making unemploy- 
ment in some areas in order to create 
jobs in other areas. I urge the defeat of 
this bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the provisions contained in this 
bill, especially those increasing the fund 
ceilings for the various projects author- 
ized by the Area Redevelopment Act. 
We started the whole program in a small 
way, with minimum limits for each proj- 
ect. Nobody knew how it would work. 
It has been a success. Thousands of en- 
terprises and projects have been initiated 
in every part of the Nation. An unex- 
pected quantity of local capital has been 
made available for projects backed by 
the enterprise of local citizens. Small 
business has been stimulated, small 
pockets of unemployment have been re- 
duced significantly. One-industry 
areas are offered diversified industries, 
and additional natural resources opened 
up. The original bill has done exact- 
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ly what it was intended to do. To stop 
the whole program now would be to kill 
a most promising prospect for general 
economic expansion. The additional 
money is needed. It will be used to the 
advantage of the whole country. 

As is usually the case, we may be 
asked where these appropriations are go- 
ing to stop. It must be remembered that 
the major items in the program are 
loans, not grants. They will be repaid 
like any other business loan. Business 
loans are customarily available in any 
quantity when they can be economical- 
ly justified. But the small businesses 
helped by ARA loans have little access 
to the money market. They will be put 
on their feet only by Government pro- 
grams such as provided for in the Area 
Redevelopment Act. As to the grants for 
public facility projects, such as water 
and sewer systems, the total involved is 
small. They are too serviceable to the 
general public to justify their abandon- 
ment. 

Another objection to this bill may be 
that it would affect adversely the opera- 
tions of the banks and other financial 
institutions. There are, it is true, un- 
precedented accumulations of savings at 
this time. The institutions which invest 
those savings are regulated by strict laws. 
The prime objective of savings and loan 
institutions is limited. Commercial 
banks are confined to short-term loans, 
for the most part. In consequence, 
funds for long-term capital development 
are in short supply on the money mar- 
kets. Looking at the situation from a 
more realistic standpoint, the growth of 
business enterprises benefits banks and 
all financial institutions. New and en- 
larged businesses provide desirable cus- 
tomers for the banks in their normal 
and legal operations. 

If we want economic growth in this 
country, as we most earnestly do, every 
consideration urges support of a program 
which is succeeding. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. LANGEN]. As the Members of this 
body know, I am a strong supporter of 
our Nation’s domestic sugarbeet indus- 
try, and if New York State or any other 
area of the Nation proves to be a sugar- 
beet-growing area, I am all for it. Cer- 
tainly our entire Nation is grateful and 
indebted to the sugarbeet industry which 
lessens our dependence on foreign na- 
tions in supplying our domestic sugar 
requirements. Certainly the domestic 
sugarbeet industry has served as a brake 
in the recent crisis in which sugar prices 
have gotten out of hand. If it had not 
been for our domestic sugarbeet produc- 
tion, there is no telling where our sugar 
prices would be today because the specu- 
lators would have had a much bigger 
field day than they did have. 

I have no argument with the people 
of Cayuga County, N.Y., in exploring the 
feasibility of growing sugarbeets in their 
area. It is commendable that they are 
attempting to determine whether they 
can economically grow beets. What 
seems so ridiculous to me is that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has agreed to 
withhold sugarbeet tonnage from other 
new areas in the Nation which have 
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proven they can grow sugarbeets right 
now and which have requested the op- 
portunity todoso. The gentleman from 
Minnesota represents such an area and 
sodoL 

As I stated on the floor of the House 
last May 27, the Department of Agricul- 
ture still has not allocated 95,000 tons 
to new growers as provided in the Sugar 
Act Amendments of 1962. This is 
enough to build and operate two addi- 
tional sugar-processing mills in the 
United States. The Department informs 
me it has no plans to allocate these 
95,000 tons for some time to come and 
that these two mills cannot be in pro- 
duction until 1966. In this connection 
I would like to point out that last Oc- 
tober, during the Department of Agri- 
culture’s sugar allocation hearings, I 
appeared before the Department in sup- 
port of a request by the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co. for an allocation to produce 
an additional 32,000 tons at their Moses 
Lake, Wash., refinery, through an ex- 
pansion of their existing facilities. 

Had this request been granted, Mr. 
Chairman, the American sugar consumer 
would not be forced to rely. quite so 
heavily on the current Department of 
Agriculture press release stating that in 
recent days the Department had received 
new assurances from foreign countries 
that they will fulfill their quota commit- 
ment, 

The Moses Lake, Wash., area is located 
in the northern part of the Columbia 
Basin project, and is particularly adapted 
to the production of sugarbeets, with 
one of the highest per acre tonnage pro- 
ductions in the United States at 24.7 tons 
per acre. And this is a new grower area 
which makes it fully eligible for tonnage 
allocation by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Why should proven areas such as this 
be denied sugarbeet allocation because 
an unproven area wants to find out if it 
can even grow sugarbeets? 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of 
Agriculture should delay no longer in 
allocating the remaining 95,000 tons to 
new growers as provided in the Sugar 
Act Amendments of 1962. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should immediately 
schedule hearings, and if there are more 
proven areas which have put together 
the necessary arrangements to build new 
sugar refineries or expand existing ones, 
then the domestic sugar quota should be 
raised to allow them to do so. If Cayuga 
County, N.Y., falls into this category 
sometime in the future, then that is the 
time they should be considered, and they 
will have my unqualified support. But 
they do not have it now because they 
have not proven their capability. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this bill, H.R. 4996— 
the Area Redevelopment Act amend- 
ments of 1963. Idososadly. 

For the original purpose of the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961 was merito- 
rious. Many areas in this country have 
undergone years of chronic unemploy- 
ment, low per capita income and sluggish 
economic growth. At its best an area 
redevelopment program imaginatively 
conceived and properly administered can 
help stimulate overall economic planning 
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in a number of American communities. 
But this program has utterly failed to 
get off the ground and is leaving in its 


Mr. Chairman, we have been told to- 
day that a vote against this bill is a vote 
to kill the area redevelopment program. 
That is patently untrue. The program 
will survive; it will continue to operate, 
but hopefully, it will be a sounder pro- 
gram than it has been thus far in its 
inglorious history. 

Apart from bad management, a fur- 
ther authorization is not needed at this 
time. The ARA program has been in ex- 
istence for almost 2 years. It has ac- 
tually utilized only 22 percent of the 
authorization it has available for indus- 
trial loans in urban communities, 21 per- 
cent in nonurban, 25 percent for public 
facilities. With untouched subjects such 
as education why, then, do we take 
this up? 

Thus far, the area redevelopment pro- 
gram has fallen so far short of the hopes 
and expectations of its well-wishers that 
it can serve as a model of ineptitude for 
all Government programs—a grim re- 
minder for those who proclaimed “give 
us this program and we will get America 
moving again.” 

Thus far this program has been stodg- 
ily and inefficiently administered. It is 
weighed down with cumbersome redtape 
that makes the customary bureaucratic 
snarls look like a bed of roses and has 
been about as imaginative in execution 
as a Treasury Department form letter. 

The program has transplanted unem- 
ployment on a grand scale. When an 
industry has moved from a nonqualify- 
ing area into one which is eligible for 
area redevelopment assistance, it has left 
behind in the old community a trail of 
jobless men. 

The ARA has used a disproportionate 
amount of its available funds for hotels 
and motels. The figures show that it 
has engendered an astonishingly small 
number of jobs. In relation to the vast 
sums already invested it has failed to 
produce results of any significance. 

The program has twisted and distorted 
the original congressional conception of 
what constitutes a depressed area. It is 
loaded with benefits for rural areas de- 
spite the fact that its avowed purpose is 
to concentrate on alleviating chronic un- 
employment in areas which have lost 
their industrial base. 

The program has perpetuated dis- 
criminatory practices in housing which 
fly in the face of the President's recent 
Executive order. There can be no justi- 
fication to perpetuate these disgraceful 
practices. 

Mr. Chairman, the ARA has come be- 
fore this Congress to seek a very large 
outlay of additional funds when the rec- 
ord clearly demonstrates that there are 
more than ample funds available which 
can carry this program into the 89th 
Congress without additional congres- 
sional authorizations. 

Compounding all of the above is the 
fact that what funds have been dis- 
persed have been spread far too thinly, 
rather than being pinpointed to need. 
The funds have not been utilized for in- 
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telligent programing and planning. 
The agency seems so bent on receiving 
a congressional vote of confidence that 
it has gone way out of its way to set in 
motion at least at one project per coun- 
ty in order to political pres- 
sure on as Many congressional districts 
as possible. 

Some days ago—June 4 to be exact 
the dis chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee spread 
across some 60-odd pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in large freehanded fash- 
ion what he referred to “as an inventory 
of the Area Redevelopment Act.” The 
only trouble with our distinguished col- 
league's catalog of names and amounts 
is that it does not justify a single pro- 
gram in any area of the country. It 
just lists them. One is led to presume 
that they are self-justifying. 


ful delusion. For by holding out hopes 
for relief and redevelopment for so 
many and to have achieved such scat- 
tered meager results for so few it has 
created a climate of despair, And it has 
created what our distinguished colleague, 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey IMrs. 
Dwyer], so eloquently pointed out in her 
minority views—that this program has 
encouraged the piracy of industries and 
has transferred jobs to communities hav- 
ing greater eligibility for ARA funds. In 
other words, at great expense it has 
shifted unemployment from one area to 
another. 

Mr. Chairman it should be our task 
today to compel the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration to set its house in 
order, not to reward it with a bequest of 
$455.5 million for one of the shabbiest 
performances by any government agen- 
cy in recent memory. Granted it has 
been faced with a difficult task—all the 
more reason then why it should not 
sacrifice its goals and purposes for polit- 
ical expediency. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted for the estab- 
lishment of this program in the 87th 
Congress. I preferred the Widnall sub- 
stitute because it would have focused at- 
tention on the areas of greatest need, our 
urban industrial communities, which 
have been more deeply affected by the 
massive technological upheavals of our 
age. But when it failed, I supported the 
creation of the area redevelopment pro- 
gram. 

I am one who still believes that there 
is a need for the Federal Government to 
cooperate with States, localities, and pri- 
vate enterprise in helping to create new 
job opportunities and to produce a 
healthier climate for economic growth in 
areas which have so long known stagna- 
tion and despair. Although I am con- 
vinced that the ARA has failed to date to 
accomplish its original mandate it has 
had one beneficial indirect effect: It has 
tended to compel communities to work 
out long-range comprehensive programs 
for their economic future. But I see no 
need for the authorization of additional 
funds. I see no necessity to give a 
floundering program 4 congressional pat 
on the back to the tune of almost one- 
half billion dollars. This only adds fuel 
to the argument which is increasingly 
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being voiced in this country—that the 
Congress has lost its power to initiate. 

If we defeat this bill we will serve 
notice that the ARA should overhaul its 
operations, invigorate its leadership, and 
return to its original purpose which was 
to aid chronically depressed areas which 
have lost their industrial and economic 
base. 

Here is the opportunity for the Con- 
gress to examine and review this pro- 
gram from top to bottom. Let us with- 
hold increasing the funds for this 
program until it has used a great deal 
more of the funds it has and has proved 
itself worthy of a vote of renewed faith 
and confidence from the American peo- 
ple. Surely it has not earned that con- 
fidence to date. 

The program can continue without 
this bill. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to say that this Congress ought to start 
doing something new, bold, and dif- 
ferent in the area of hard-core unem- 
ployment. We should be working on 
education, vocational training, man- 
power retraining, school drop-out legis- 
lation, equal job opportunity legislation, 
housing legislation, and other basic 
measures. Pork barrel approaches are 
tired. They are the old approaches of 
the thirties that unimaginative people 
are trying to apply to the sixties. Oh, 
sure, the bill will pass, because there is 
so much money in it for congressional 
districts. But I think it is sad that this 
unnecessary measure should occupy so 
much of our time. It appears obvious 
that the Congress is so bogged down 
over its inability to produce education 
bills, housing legislation, youth bills, 
that it does this for the sake of motion 
above. At least Congress appears to be 
doing something and this day and age 
appearance seems to be far more im- 
portant than substance. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
weighed quite heavily my decision with 
respect to how I might vote on H.R. 4996. 

At the outset, when this legislation was 
originally advanced and advocated, I was 
one of its principal sponsors, and as a 
matter of fact, in my early days of service 
in the House of Representatives, intro- 
duced the original bill, setting up this 
program, which bill had been suggested 
by the Department of Commerce under 
the Eisenhower administration. At the 
time the House discussed the legislation 
giving birth to the Area Redevelopment 
Administration in 1961, I spoke in favor 
of the bill, indicating to the House that 
I did not believe it could conceivably an- 
swer the problems that existed in the de- 
pressed areas of the country; that it had 
been overplayed by all who were inter- 
ested in it. At that time, I stated that 
I would support the legislation, even with 
misgivings, and I felt that the people 
of my State and States in like economic 
situations should have the opportunity to 
taste the benefits, if any, of this bill 
rather than to have it offered as an an- 
swer to their problem for pure political 
purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have watched the 
operation of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, and I am not at all satis- 
fied with the record that it has estab- 
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lished. In the State of West Virginia 
where coal mining is so important, the 
ARA has refused to approve any ap- 
plications for new mining industries even 
though several opportunities have been 
presented to it that would have opened 
new mining operations and provided a 
substantial number of jobs for the unem- 
ployed coal miners in our State. In ad- 
dition to that, it has given its blessing 
to the projects on purely a political basis, 
the Administrator weighing all of his de- 
cisions in such a way as to produce the 
best political good for his party rather 
than the best economic well-being for the 
people of my State. He has refused to 
respond to correspondence; he has been 
arrogant in his dealings with Members 
of the Congress, even though these same 
individuals cast the votes which gave 
birth to the program that he administers. 

Mr. Chairman, the funds of ARA with- 
out question were used in every way pos- 
sible to bring about my defeat in the 1962 
election, even to the extent of my op- 
ponent being permitted to announce pre- 
liminary approval of a project in my 
district. And when I countered with a 
preliminary approval of a project in an- 
other part of my district, I was greeted 
with wide denials in the press by ARA 
that they never did give preliminary ap- 
provals of any project. Every attempt 
was made by this supposedly qualified 
public servant to embarrass me, as a re- 
sult of a preliminary approval announce- 
ment on the West Virginia forest prod- 
ucts application. When confronted with 
this announcement of mine by the press, 
a denial by the Administrator that such 
was not so was forthcoming. All of this 
occurred 1 week before the general elec- 
tion in 1962. It had been planned for 
my opponent to announce it 2 days before 
the election. Imight add, Mr. Chairman, 
that 10 days following the general elec- 
tion, the preliminary announcement of 
the project which I made, even though 
denied by the Administrator as never 
about to occur, was finally given com- 
plete approval. To me this is a display 
of dishonesty that cannot be tolerated. 
For that reason, together with others, I 
intend to oppose with my vote H.R. 4996. 

Mr. Chairman, I can enumerate many 
other instances in which those in posi- 
tions of responsibility in the ARA have 
forgotten who their friends were and 
whose votes were responsible for enact- 
ing the legislation that gave birth to this 
program. This I shall burden the record 
with. 

I believe that this program is entirely 
inadequate to meet the severe economic 
conditions that exist in my State and 
States who have a like economic condi- 
tion. I, therefore, propose an entirely 
different concept—one in which the areas 
looking for strong, vibrant industrial or- 
ganizations to associate themselves in 
their areas can be assured that they are 
not fooling with fly-by-night operations 
or one hot with an idea that has never 
manufactured a product or produced 
an item in their lives. 

I am suggesting, and will introduce, a 
legislative proposal granting a rapid tax 
writeoff to any manufacturing facility 
that is located by any solvent industrial 
corporation in America in any one of the 
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depressed States of this country. This 
will encourage a diversification of an in- 
dustrial capacity throughout the United 
States so that we do not have areas of 
high prosperity and widespread unem- 
ployment. This will assure the depressed 
areas of honest industrial opportunities 
rather than wasting time with worthless 
application to a government agency. 

Mr. Chairman, substantially what I 
am suggesting is this—that if GE or any 
other company desires to expand a facil- 
ity of theirs and that it intends to ex- 
pand, not transfer from one area to 
another, into a depressed State, it be 
given favorable tax treatment in order to 
encourage industrial corporations of like 
substance to locate in the depressed 
areas of this Nation. To do otherwise 
is an operation in futility. 

We have individuals working for the 
ARA not capable of judging the true 
value and worth of an applicant for an 
ARA loan. We have States that look 
to this legislation as an answer to their 
economic problems being flooded by in- 
dividuals who have only an idea rather 
than a solid record of producing any 
product. I would say, Mr. Chairman, 
this, more than anything else, prompts 
me to oppose this legislation, because 
all of our time in West Virginia has been 
taken with community after community 
becoming enthusiastic over a project 
conceived by some inventor, remaining on 
the drawing board, and having no ac- 
ceptance productwise throughout the 
United States. But, it is said, get a de- 
pressed State interested and you will get 
favorable treatment. They will take 
anything there. Other than the observa- 
tions I have made about the administer- 
ing of this program, I suggest this is the 
wiser course that we can take. 

Therefore, today I am hopeful that 
the House will visit upon ARA a helpful 
reminder that in all undertakings in 
this Nation of ours fundamental honesty 
and courtesy are demanded. I intend 
to so emphasize with my negative vote 
on this legislation. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, the 
dollar authorizations for ARA loans and 
grants contained in H.R. 4996 are needed 
to carry the program for the next 2 fiscal 
years. Anything less would introduce a 
dangerous element of uncertainty into a 
program basically designed to restore 
hope and confidence to communities 
which have suffered from chronic high 
unemployment. 

Area redevelopment is necessarily a 
long-term undertaking and the original 
act recognized this by establishing a 4- 
year life for the program. The dollar 
amounts authorized in that act have 
proven to be enough for almost 2 years. 
The further authorization now requested 
and demonstrably needed should be 
enough to carry ARA for the next 2 years. 

Any effort to cut the pending author- 
ization to a point which would barely 
cover the coming fiscal year would mean 
that this program would have to go over 
a double hurdle next spring. First, the 
authorization bill would have to be re- 
ported out, get a rule, pass both Houses 
and become law and then the appropria- 
tion would have to be made. It is gen- 
erally agreed that next year, an election 
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year, we will have a relatively short ses- 
sion. Communities now planning their 
own economic redevelopment. and at- 
tempting to expand employment would 
be confronted with the serious possi- 
bility that vital Federal aid would not be 
available. 

The minority report would only allow 
authorizations sufficient to cover actual 
commitments in the coming year. This 
action would place in jeopardy $100 mil- 
lion or more of applications expected to 
be pending next June, as well as the 
future applications which can be ex- 
pected to come in after next June. 

The committee amendments to HR. 
4996 place this program on an appropri- 
ations basis, thereby assuring annual 
congressional review and requiring the 
agency to come back and justify future 
requests. The full amount of the au- 
thorizations in H.R. 4996 is needed, how- 
permit freedom of planning and 
communities that the 


To continue on a related subject, Mr. 
Speaker, the grant and loan approved 
by the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion for the Duluth Arena-Auditorium 
have recently become the subject of some 
controversy. It is my conviction that the 
ARA can be especially proud of this par- 
ticular project. 

In order to clarify the Record on this 
point, I would like to read, for the inter- 
est of my colleagues, a telegram which 
I received this morning from Lee Vann, 
executive vice president of the Northeast 
Minnesota Organization for Economic 
Education, in support and justification 
of the arena-auditorium. 

Text OF TELEGRAM PROM LEE VANN 

The Federal Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration can well be proud of its investment 
in the Duluth Arena-Auditorium. In addi- 
tion to the 22 full time jobs and the more 
than 100 part-time jobs which its construc- 
tion will create, the arena-auditorium will 
generate substantial employment opportuni- 
ties and will further the economic develop- 
ment of Duluth and of northeastern Min- 
nesota. NEMO, the Northeast Minnesota 
Organization for Economic Education, is 
proud to have suggested this facility and to 
have recommended its approval by the Du- 
luth voters in the recent bond issue election. 

NEMO views the future of the arena-audi- 
torium with great anticipation of the eco- 
nomic growth it will engender, for it is per- 
haps the most outstanding industry Duluth 
and northeastern Minnesota could attract 
based on the natural resources and the con- 
vention activity in the city and the area. 
Federal ARA can be proud of its participation 
in this important project. 

LEE VANN, 
Executive Vice President, NEMO, Inc. 


On February 5 of this year the citizens 
of Duluth voted 2-to-1 in approval of 
the bond issue to finance the city’s share 
of the arena project. Duluthians there- 
by vigorously demonstrated their desire 
to improve the economic status of their 
city; their emphatic acceptance of the 
fiscal soundness of this ARA proposal; 
and their willingness to share, insofar as 
possible, the attendant financial burdens. 

In further clarification of the unfortu- 
nate misunderstandings on this issue, I 
would like to read for the House the fol- 
lowing statistics which clearly show the 
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need for the arena-auditorium, the im- 
mense economic potential which it holds 


in store for the inland seaport of Duluth 


as well as for the whole hinterland of 

northern Minnesota: 

DULUTH ARENA-AUDITORIUM: THE ECONOMIC 
Facts 

A. Federal participation: (1) Grant, $3 
million; (2) loan, $3,100,000. 

B. Jobs to be created: (1) Permanent, 22; 
(2) part-time, 100; total, 122 jobs. 

C. Cost to Federal Government of creating 
jobs: $24,500 per job. 

1. The $3.1 million loan will be repaid to 
the Federal Government at 3% percent 
interest. 

2. Computing the cost of creating 122 jobs 
in relation to the $3 million grant—the cost 
per job will be $24,500. 

3. Cost of creating jobs in private industry 
is $25,000 per job. 

D. On-site construction jobs created: 147. 

E. Additional jobs (engineering, materials 
purchased) will generate additional payroll 
expenditures of $250,000. 

F. Besides jobs created—and even more 
important—is additional revenue Duluth 
will receive annually through hotels, restau- 
rants, gasoline stations, wages, tickets, park- 
ing, telephones and telegrams, taxis and 
buses, utilities, taxes. 

G. Increased annual convention income to 
Duluth, $4 million. 

H. Duluth visitor and travel industry (1) 
has prospects of increasing ten-fold in next 
40 years; (2) has greater chance of meeting 
expectation through arena-auditorium; (3) 
Department of Commerce estimate, visitor 
revenue increase: (a) from $32 million in 
1958; (b) to $300 million in 1998; (4) in- 
creasing revenues by same amount through 
industrial growth would require: (a) 800 
plants; (b) employing 100 workers; (c) at 
annual salary of $4,000. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, I feel 
most sincerely that, in creating jobs at a 
cost lower than that of private industry, 
in opening up vast perspectives for in- 
creased economic growth, and in pro- 
viding a central facility for our rapidly 
growing tourist industry, the Area Re- 
development Administration in approv- 
ing the arena-auditorium, has made a 
significant contribution of fundamental 
importance to the depressed economy of 
N Minnesota. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, at a 
time when the Nation is deeply con- 
cerned with pockets of unemployment, 
I trust that there will be strong biparti- 
san support for this bill. When unem- 
ployment strikes, it does not single out 
Republicans or Democrats; it hits every- 
body. We in the Appalachian area are 
independent and self-reliant people who 
do not want doles or handouts. We need 
jobs. 

Over the past 2 years, the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration has provided 
the seed money necessary to get many 
communities moving off dead center. 
I have heard it said by some unkind 
critics that perhaps the ARA itself occa- 
sionally gets on dead center. We must 
appreciate the fact that when we spend 
the taxpayers’ money, it must be spent 
prudently. I would point out to some 
of these unkind critics of the adminis- 
tration of ARA that it would be difficult 
to be any more prudent than ARA has 
been in the dispensing of all types of 
funds, in the processing of applications, 
and in the extreme thoroughness with 
which reviews are made. 
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When any part of the Nation is hard 
hit by unemployment, it cannot fail to 
affect the entire economy. The State of 
West Virginia has benefited greatly by 
the work of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration in the past 2 years. It has 
enabled many worthwhile projects to get 
off the ground, stimulating industrial 
development, and providing new jobs 
and new hope. The amendments now 
being considered are necessary to beef 
up the ARA up and down the line. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
Members from all sections of the Nation 
will vote on this bill from the stand- 
point of the way it will benefit the Na- 
tion. In the past, I have personally 
supported projects which have not di- 
rectly benefited the State of West Vir- 
ginia because I honestly believed that 
they would strengthen our entire Nation. 
Now, here we have a chance not only to 
help West Virginia or the Appalachian 
region or any economically depressed 
area, but also to contribute to the over- 
all economic strength of the United 
States of America. This is one of the 
strongest weapons we have against com- 
munism: the strengthening of our econ- 
omy. We must show the world anew 
that freedom and democracy can sustain 
an economy which will provide more jobs 
than a slave society. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
urge support for the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act Amendments of 1963. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard a number of varied com- 
ments on the merits and demerits of the 
ARA program. I think a significant rev- 
elation of fact has been made on the 
floor of this body during the verbal ex- 
change. Very little reference was made 
to the basic intent of this legislation— 
the intent being to help areas help them- 
selves. No one can find fault with this 
principle. However, the derogatory re- 
marks made have been directed pri- 
marily to the administration of the pro- 
gram itself, the politics involved, and the 
tendency to replace or compete with ex- 
isting business enterprises in given com- 
munities. I believe most of the blame 
for breakdown of this program lies with 
the politicians themselves. 

In my district I have seen potential 
benefits of the program. I have seen 
good administration, but I have also seen 
complications arise as a result of the 
program. It appears to me the funda- 
mental problem lies not in the principle 
involved, not with the dedicated public 
servants involved, but, more specifically, 
with the fact that duplications with oth- 
er programs tend to conflict with one 
another, improper judgment in approv- 
ing certain loans have resulted in unfair 
competition to existing businesses, some- 
times resulting in a shift of job oppor- 
tunity and of tax base, rather than cre- 
ation of new jobs and new tax base as 
was initially intended. 

I supported Mr. Bolton’s amendment 
because I believe it is designed to recti- 
fy existing discrepancies and strengthen 
the opportunity to help those areas ac- 
tually in need of industrial and eco- 
nomic development. 

I supported Mr. Taft’s amendment for 
the same reason. If these amendments 
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do not pass, the program will continue in 
jeopardy. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. Under the rule, 
the Clerk will read the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the committee 
and printed in the bill as the original bill 
for the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Area 
Redevelopment Act Amendments of 1963”. 

Sec. 2. Experience has shown that certain 
modifications and increased appropriations 
are necessary to enable the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act to achieve more fully the purposes 
for which it was designed. It is the purpose 
of this Act to make these changes in order 
to insure a continuing and effective program 
of Federal economic assistance to areas dis- 
tressed by substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER P. BoL- 
TON: Page 4, immediately after line 22, in- 
sert the following new section: 

“Spc. 3. (a) Section 5(b) of the Area Re- 
development Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

„) The Secretary shall also designate 
as “redevelopment areas” those areas (in- 
cluding Indian reservations) within the 
United States having a labor force of under 
15,000 which do not meet the requirements 
of subsection (a) but in which— 

“*(1) the approximate rate of unemploy- 
ment, on the basis of the best available data, 
is currently 6 per centum or more and has 
averaged at least 6 per centum for the quali- 
fying time periods specified in this para- 
graph, and the approximate annual average 
rate of unemployment, on the basis of the 
best available data, has been at least— 

„A) substantially above the national 
average for the greater part of the preceding 
four calendar years, or 

“*(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three cal- 
endar years, or 

“*(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two calendar 
years, or 

“*(2) disaster, or the removal or the clos- 

ing of a major source of employment has 
caused an unusual and abrupt rise in unem- 
ployment to a level which is at least twice 
the average rate of unemployment in the 
United States and the Secretary determines 
that such unemployment would likely con- 
tinue at a rate of at least twice the average 
rate of unemployment in the United States 
for one year or more if assistance under this 
Act should be withheld.’ 
Counties or other areas which qualify as 
‘redevelopment areas’ under the preceding 
provisions of this subsection may be grouped 
into appropriate redevelopment areas; and 
the Secretary in his discretion may include 
in any redevelopment area designated under 
this subsection contiguous counties or parts 
thereof in order to form economic develop- 
ment areas. In making determinations un- 
der this subsection, the Secretary shall be 
guided, but not conclusively governed, by 
pertinent studies made, and information and 
data collected or compiled, by (1) depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government, (2) State and local gov- 
ernments, (3) universities and land-grant 
colleges, and (4) private organizations.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 5(a) of 
the Area Redevelopment Act is amended by 
inserting “having a labor force of 15,000 or 
more” immediately after “United States.” 

And renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 
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Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the amendment to which I 
made reference earlier. In substance, 
what it would do is strike the first four 
criteria for section 5(b) areas as set forth 
on page 31 of the hearings. It will re- 
move from the bill those areas which 
are considered to be areas of underem- 
ployment and are judged so on the basis 
of the income criteria. 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill was 
originally conceived, it was designed as 
a rifle to shoot at the areas of chronic, 
longtime unemployment. Section 5(c) 
was added—as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania intimated although he did 
not say—in an effort to cover sufficient 
areas to get support for this legislation. 
My amendment would remove those 
areas of underemployment so as to per- 
mit the administrator to concentrate on 
the job which needs doing. There are 
over 4,000 active projects underway in 
more than 1,800 counties, or more than 
58 percent of the counties in the United 
States, under the direction of the rural 
area development program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There are over 
70 services and programs in existence for 
rural areas, four of which are under ARA. 
As my letter to each one of you stated, 
it is not an amendment which is directed 
as an antirural amendment because 
after the adoption of the amendment, the 
rural counties will still outnumber the 
urban counties by 399 to 142. But this 
amendment would return to the admin- 
istrator the tools which he needs, namely, 
the rifle instead of the rabbit shot to get 
the job done. 

I would say to this House, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania so well put it 
earlier, unemployment is our No. 1 
domestic issue today. Whether we 
examine the conditions in this country 
in the fields of civil rights or of middle 
age or of juvenile delinquency or of the 
security of a man and his family, from 
all standpoints the problem of getting 
our citizens opportunity for gainful em- 
ployment is one which is with us today 
and unless present policies are changed 
will continue to grow in intensity month 
after month. 

Today our latest national figures indi- 
cate that the seasonally adjusted jobless 
rate has risen to 5.9 percent showing that 
4,313,000-plus people in this country are 
without gainful employment. This is 
higher than it was last month and shows 
a serious trend when considered in the 
light of spring employment and in the 
light of high level of production and total 
income in our Nation. This is no time 
for us to scatter the efforts of this pro- 
gram designed to give aid to the areas of 
unemployment. The condition of some 
of those to whom we refer in this act 
as underemployed may be very bad. In 
fact, it may be tragic although I would 
remind the House that the net taxable 
income figures of a farmer do not neces- 
sarily reflect his true standard of living. 
But no matter how had we consider the 
conditions faced by those to whom the 
bill refers as underemployed, it cannot 
be compared with the tragedy faced by 
the breadwinner who is unemployed and 
who is dependent upon relief and who is 
caught and enmeshed in an area where 
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employment opportunity is and long has 
been so bad as to remove all hope for 
opportunity, and all community pride, 
and much of the ideas and energy of 
that community, to say nothing of the 
man concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for this 
amendment so that we can focus the full 
attention of the administrator of the 
ARA upon the problem for which this 
legislation was created; namely, the 
chronic long-range unemployment which 
exists in many areas throughout this 
country, and I will appreciate all the 
support that my colleagues can give to 
this amendment. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio is a kindhearted and 
warmhearted gentleman. But it seems 
that his sympathy goes only to the man 
in the cities. The gentleman was not 
present in the committee nor on the floor 
of this House when this legislation was 
written into law or else he would re- 
member that this House determined 
then that it was just as bad to be un- 
employed or underemployed in the coun- 
try as it is in a city. Some people in 
rural areas have never really had a job 
at all. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman seeks 
by this amendment to gut section 5(b) 
and thereby eliminate 400 rural counties 
in America from any consideration in 
this bill whatsoever. He says that un- 
less a city has a labor force of 15,000 
they are not entitled to be considered. I 
am sure my distinguished friend will 
give me credit, if credit is due, for stand- 
ing in the well of this House and sup- 
porting as much legislation for the cities 
of America, large and small, as any man 
who has been here in 20 years. To have 
the gentleman come now and say to the 
people in Arkansas, in Alabama, in Ari- 
zona, across the broad West and the 
South, “we want your support for the 
problems of the cities of America but we 
are not willing to give even a small con- 
sideration to the people who never had 
a job in these counties which you seek 
to cut out,” I do not believe is an equi- 
table approach, 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a cor- 
rection? 

Mr. RAINS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man for a correction. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The lan- 
guage of the amendment specifically 
provides—and it is in there—for a labor 
force of under 15,000. I took out the 
first four provisions but left in the last 
two criteria. 

Mr. RAINS. What about the very 
small places where underemployment is 
the major problem rather than outright 
unemployment? You know, out across 
this broad expanse we love and call our 
country there are people who never had 
a job, and that they are entitled to con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand how this 
House of Representatives feels. I do 
not believe that the Members of this 
House want to turn their backs on the 
pies people of America who never had 
a job. 
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Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. I will 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama that I have the same concern 
as he does for the people of our rural 
areas. I also have concern for the great 
mass of unskilled workers in our metro- 
politan areas. 

Is there a solution to the problem of 
unemployed labor pockets in metropoli- 
tan areas without the necessity of an 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Alabama can suggest to the members of 
the committee? 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman raised 
that good question in the committee in 
which he pointed out—and I say this 
to the Members of the House—that you 
might have a large city in which a cer- 
tain section of that city would have a 
great number of unemployed and would 
qualify under the criteria of this bill, 
but because the entire city added up to- 
gether might not qualify, that that sec- 
tion of the city would not be able to 
come under this bill. That is not fair. 

Mr. Chairman, as I told the distin- 
guished gentleman from California in 
the committee, we should ask and 
direct—and I hope by this statement 
appearing in the Recorp as legislative 
history that we can direct the agency to 
come up with some kind of definite 
criteria whereby we can be of assistance 
in reaching those sections of the larger 
metropolitan areas that qualify; where- 
as, the overall picture does not. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. The 
gentleman from Alabama supports my 
views in this regard entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa 
as a substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. OLIVER P. Boiron: Insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 3. Section 5(a) of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is amended by striking out ‘six 
per centum’ wherever it appears in paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘two per 
centum’; and renumber the following para- 
graphs accordingly.” 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment would do exactly the op- 
posite to what the gentleman from Ohio 
intends to do. Instead of reducing the 
number of areas that are eligible, it 
would increase them. 

I think we are all agreed that a child 
in a family in an area that has 5-percent 
unemployment can become just as hun- 
gry and his hunger pains can hurt just 
as much as a child in an area where there 
is 7-percent unemployment. What we 
need is more jobs in the United States of 
America. 

Instead of trying to pick out some iso- 
lated area and saying to an investor, you 
have to go there to establish your factory, 
we should let the investor go anywhere 
there are unemployed looking for a job. 
What the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio would do would be to 
more severely restrict the freedom of 
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choice that these entrepreneurs now 
have in deciding where to establish a fac- 
tory. What investors want to do is to 
go where there is favorable transporta- 
tion and other facilities and ingredients 
available to permit the most efficient pro- 
duction and distribution. This will be 
the place where the money we appro- 
priate for risk money will provide the 
most jobs for the least investment. That 
is what we want, too. 

Wherever there are unemployed peo- 
ple we want someone to establish a fac- 
tory. We will provide some of the risk 
money provided it will provide more jobs 
than other applications on file. 

I think we are reducing efficiency and 
unwisely interfering with the normal eco- 
nomic operation when we say that only 
people in those areas where 6-percent 
unemployment exists can expect any help 
under this kind of a program. Most peo- 
ple agree that where there is a 2-percent 
unemployment, that represents the nor- 
mal amount that are just changing jobs, 
just retired or do not seek employment 
just then. That is the reason for the 
2-percent figure in my amendment. The 
way this bill is written, it makes second- 
class citizens of the people in those areas 
where there is unemployment but less 
than 6-percent unemployment or where 
the area they live in does not qualify as 
an eligible area. 

This program uses Federal money that 
belongs to everybody, but only those who 
happen to be in a county or area where 
there is 6-percent unemployment or who 
can qualify under section 5(b) can get 
the loan. Over the line into the next 
county, they may not be eligible although 
they could establish a factory with less 
investment per person. 

I voted for this bill when it came up 
before. I do not know how I am going 
to vote today. But I think the gentle- 
man from Ohio is going in the wrong di- 
rection in restricting the areas eligible 
under this bill instead of making it more 
flexible and giving investors greater 
choice in the location of their facility. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact 
that the gentleman from Iowa wants to 
help a maximum number of people. He 
makes a good argument in favor of re- 
ducing the figure to 2% percent, but the 
same argument he makes with reference 
to this 2½ percent would be applicable 
to even 1 percent. I do not think it is 
possible to have 100 percent full employ- 
ment. I do not think we ever had it in 
any country of the world and not in our 
country. If we go to the 2½ percent, 
inasmuch as we are in favor of taking 
care of everyone that we possibly can, 
it would take in all areas of the country. 
It would take in all cities; it would take 
in all rural areas; it would take in the 
entire Nation. 

So, as well-intentioned as the gentle- 
man is, I believe this is too far reaching. 
It goes too far and would really ruin the 
object and intention of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the substi- 
tute be defeated. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the substitute amendment for this rea- 
son: I appreciate the thinking of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH], and 
I can agree with his understanding of 
the treatment of various counties and 
of the fact that if you treat one under 
the bill now and the county next is not 
an ARA county, it seems unfair. I sub- 
mit to the gentleman that this is one of 
the reasons that some of our colleagues 
in this House have opposed this pro- 
gram. I would suggest to you, however, 
that if this program is set at a level of 
2 percent and 1 percent, where it has al- 
most universal application in the coun- 
try and where, to use the gentleman’s 
language, we have the Government as- 
suming the just risk, we are now trans- 
forming the entire economic system of 
our country by asking the taxpayers of 
the country to assume the risk which 
traditionally in our country has been 
one absorbed and assumed by the private 
investor. 

I would say to those who wish to de- 
feat this legislation that this is prob- 
ably one of the ways to do it. By the 
adoption of this amendment I fear that 
you will defeat the entire principle and 
program of ARA, and I urge defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this com- 
mittee will reject both of these amend- 
ments. I hope that it will defeat the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Botton] and I hope it 
will also defeat the substitute offered by 
my equally good friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] because with all 
respect in the world for the good inten- 
tions of both of these gentlemen and 
with all the respect in the world for the 
study which they have given this prob- 
lem, I earnestly feel that the effect of 
either of these amendments would be 
destructive to the overall national ob- 
jectives of this program. 

The program was designed at the out- 
set to go into areas where the problems 
are most acute, and I recognize that 
there are limitations upon what the Fed- 
eral Government can do and upon our 
resources to meet these problems. We 
have tried in this bill to set these stand- 
ards at figures which are realistic and 
did not put too heavy a financial burden 
on the Government in trying to help out 
in these areas. 

At the time, as the gentleman from 
Alabama pointed out very eloquently a 
few minutes ago, it was recognized by 
the committee and by this body and by 
the other body that there are problems 
in rural areas where they do not even 
have unemployment records that will 
qualify them under the standard which 
is imposed for the 5(a) program; that 
there are problems in those counties that 
must in all fairness also be dealt with, 
and these are counties where these re- 
training programs have been most effec- 
tive and most appreciated. And, believe 
me, we are doing a very constructive 
thing in these rural counties where we 
take people who are, in many instances, 
welfare cases today and continuing year 
in and year out as a permanent load 
upon the State and local governments, 
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and train those people and equip them to 
hold jobs. When we tie in, along with 
the retraining program, which is con- 
ceded by the opponents of this program 
to be working pretty well—when we tie 
in with that the program of loans and 
grants to improve public facilities and 
make available capital to start new in- 
dustries to produce new jobs, we are 
making a long-term investment in 
America today; we are making taxpay- 
ing, productive citizens out of the unem- 
ployed or underemployed citizens, either 
way you want to name it, who are a load 
upon the Treasury today, many of them 
welfare cases. I think this is one of the 
soundest long-term programs and in- 
vestments in the future of America that 
we have today. 

Let us not try to spread it too thin; 
but, let us not try to restrict it and deny 
to any of these rural counties and 
smaller counties that do not have the un- 
employment statistics that would be es- 
sential under the Bolton amendment, the 
right to be under this program; and let 
us not try to exclude and keep from the 
program counties that are today working 
constructively on it. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Would the gen- 
tleman agree that under my amend- 
ment—even though you would be against 
it—we would get more jobs for whatever 
dollars we appropriate? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. No,I do not agree 
to that because I do not think you will 
be able to meet the problems in as many 
cases as you are today under the pro- 
gram with the standards we have. I 
think you spread the applications out 
numerically and multiply them many 
times over and you would be so strapped 
by the limitation of funds that it would 
be impossible to meet the basic need 
anywhere. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, we 
should not be in a position where we 
create second-class citizens in individual 
congressional districts. I have a very 
good case in point. Part of my congres- 
sional district is eligible under this par- 
ticular program, and part is not. During 
the past year Portage County in Wiscon- 
sin worked for a number of months to 
create the atmosphere and the condi- 
tions to attract a food processing plant. 
The concern was all set to come into the 
county and loan application had been 
made, and finally ARA decided that they 
had made a mistake in designating this 
particular county as a depressed area. 

So this particular plant will now be 
located in another Wisconsin county. 
The number of jobs that were to be 
created in the Portage County area were 
needed and necessary. This plant had to 
move over across the county line into 
another section of our State. This 
community had worked hard and long 
in order to build up this particular com- 
munity’s application. It had worked to 
build the atmosphere to attract this par- 
ticular plant into the area, and if this 
program has any merit at all we should 
place it on the basis of whether it creates 
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jobs or does not create jobs for individ- 
uals. 
If you are going to be in a position 


make a determination between one ap- 
plication and another on the basis of the 
number of jobs created, then we might 
as well do away with the whole program 
entirely. It seems to me that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has made a real point 
here and I hope that this House consid- 
ers this amendment. The basis for de- 
termining eligibility in this bill is not 
fair or proper. I could cite the problem 
of Adams County and other areas in our 
State to show how bad the terms of this 
bill actually are. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Do I 
understand the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin to say this is a food processing plant? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. The 
owners of the food processing plant, 
whether or not they did receive Federal 
aid, should consider themselves very 
fortunate. Two weeks ago today this 
House declined to renew the bracero 
Mexican national program. If Wiscon- 
sin wishes to use her braceros like Cali- 
fornia, this will be the situation. In 
California a great many farmers are al- 
ready planning to move their operations 
to Mexico and there will be many food 
processing plants, many truckers, and 
many packinghouse workers who will not 
have jobs as a result of our action, and 
I predict this will also be true in Wis- 
consin. i 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to state to 
the gentleman from California that I 
know of his long and sincere interest in 
the bracero program. His concern is 
indeed well founded. 

The point I want to make here today 
is that every Member of this Congress is 
asking for all kinds of headaches by 
setting up second-class citizens in most 
of the congressional districts of this 
Congress. There are 435 districts. 
Many of these districts are going to have 
one area that can qualify and one that 
cannot. It does not seem to me that 
this kind of a program makes sense. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
some questions of the chairman of the 
committee. I asked for time during gen- 
eral debate but circumstances were such 
that I could not be granted time. 

There seems to be some duplication of 
this agency with some other agencies of 
the Government. I would like to clarify 
the answers to about three questions at 
this time. 

In instances where the area redevelop- 
ment plan for a community involves 
construction or expansion of a sewage 
disposal plant, might not that commu- 
nity be eligible for cash grants from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, for which annual appropria- 
tions of $90 million, plus some $89 mil- 
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lion of accelerated public works funds, 
are available? 

Mr. PATMAN. If it is incidental and 
necessary to the creation or expansion 
of some facility, such as a factory, that 
is to provide new jobs, it would be eligi- 
ble under ARA. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could not areas 
eligible for ARA assistance also be eligi- 
ble for long-term public works loans 
under the community facilities program 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, for which purposes $600 million has 
been authorized? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. In the Washing- 
ton Post an article appeared a few days 
ago which was reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 4, page 10093. 
The article relates that there was a shoe 
factory to be built in Salem, Ind. The 
building was to cost $758,000. The 
largest part of this facility cost was to 
come from ARA by a loan of $474,300. 
In addition to this, retraining money to 
train personnel was granted to the com- 
pany, totaling $64,000. The only cost to 
the company was the cost of the equip- 
ment to go into this factory. 

There are times when I have a little 
bit of difficulty agreeing with what the 
Washington Post has tosay. In this par- 
ticular instance they had this to say, and 
it is significant: 

Although the company seems fully able to 
finance its own expansion, of which the 
Salem plant is a part, and to train its own 
workers, Federal aid is being given the firm 
because this is apparently the only way most 
industry can be lured to depressed areas. 


I recognize that Salem, Ind., is quite 
fortunate that through their own initia- 
tive they are going to get this plant. The 
people there have been working quite 
hard for it, but I raise this question. 
How can we, under this ARA program, 
which is supposed to be a redevelopment 
program, and not a new construction 
program for new facilities and for new 
business, justify, as in this case in Salem, 
the use of Federal tax funds to sub- 
sidize an individual firm in a competitive 
industry, particularly since those tax 
funds have been supplied, at least in part, 
by competitors of the firm being sub- 
sidized? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is a loan, not a 
grant, and the loan will be repaid with 
interest. The only reason it could be ob- 
tained was that it was for the purpose 
of giving employment to unemployed 
people in sufficient number to justify 
this action. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
was concerned when I read this article. 
We have had several meetings around 
the Capitol here to do something to assist 
the shoe industry of the United States 
which is being depressed so much by im- 
ports from overseas. When I read this 
article in the June 4 edition of the Rec- 
orp I was very much surprised that the 
Government would lend money now for 
a new plant in an industry which is al- 
ready depressed. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. As I understand 
this particular company operates world- 
wide, is worldwide in scope, and is mak- 
ing a canvas shoe which is made all over 
the United States. For the very special 
reason the gentleman has mentioned, 
that the shoe industry in the United 
States is in trouble and we are attempt- 
ing to do something for them, I find it 
hard to believe that we are helping, but 
instead further complicating that prob- 
lem here. 

Mr. BATES. This is the Bata Shoe 
Co. that gave our shoe people such a 
great problem prior to World War II. 
Does the gentleman know whether 
there are any women’s and children’s 
shoes, leather shoes, being made by this 
company, or whether they will be made? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I understand 
they will all be canvas. 

Mr. BATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The reason I 
raise this question, again, is this: This 
is not just an area redevelopment pro- 
gram, we are using it for other means. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to represent 
acity area. My entire congressional dis- 
trict is a redevelopment area. I believe 
that if we are opposed to depression and 
the waste of human resources we must 
think that it is as deplorable in a farm- 
house as it is in a tenement. I think the 
time has come in this body in these 
very perilous days to forget our section- 
alism and to start thinking about what 
is good for the country as a whole. 

We hear a lot of talk about the admin- 
istration of the ARA. We have in the 
ARA a very complex piece of legislation 
that was made even more difficult by 
amendments added on the floor. I have 
worked with this ARA. I do not think 
I can sit by and hear it criticized the 
way it has been because I think it 
has been doing a dedicated job under 
difficult circumstances. But even if you 
can say that the Administration leaves 
something to be desired, this certainly 
is no reason for scrapping the program. 
You do not scrap a desirable program be- 
cause you have some misgivings about 
the way in which it is being administered. 
You improve the administration. 

I do not say the area redevelopment 
program has solved all the problems in 
my district. We have many problems. 
But the people in my district know that 
the Government cares. The people in 
my district know that their Representa- 
tives in Congress have not turned their 
backs on them. We have some hope and 
we have a feeling that perhaps we are 
getting back on our feet again and 
improving our situation. 

Being from a redevelopment area, 
‘especially do I want to thank those 
people who are not from redevelopment 
areas, who are from areas of high pros- 
perity, but who are doing the statesman- 
like thing and supporting this program, 
because we are all Americans. We are 
not farmers, we are not urban people, 
we are not from depressed districts or 
prosperous districts, or from the North 
or from the South. We are Americans. 
In that spirit I would urge that this very 
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important piece of legislation be con- 
tinued, be strengthened, and if possible, 
be expanded. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to both the substitute and 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we learn from our 
great theologians that the walls sur- 
rounding the ancient city of Jericho were 
over 30 feet high, 13 feet wide, and some 
40 feet apart. They were great struc- 
tures that looked very strong. But our 
theologians tell us further that these 
walls surrounding Jericho came tumbling 
down. They came tumbling down be- 
cause they had a faulty foundation. 
Yes, they came tumbling down because 
they did not have a firm foundation. 

When you see communities throughout 
America lose 40 to 50 percent of their 
prewar population, when you see young 
children grow up, graduate from school, 
and say goodby to their loved ones and 
go out to the farflung places of the 
United States and the world to find em- 
ployment, then you are seeing a weak 
and insecure foundation in these local 
communities. When you lose the youth 
in a community today, you have lost the 
heartbeat and leadership of tomorrow. 

My good friend from Ohio wants to 
water this bill down to where it will not 
be effective for anyone, then you are, in 
effect, watering down the effectiveness 
these local and rural communities want 
and must have if they are to have a firm 
and strong foundation. America is like 
a chain, no stronger than its weakest 
link. 

This ARA program is working. A 
project in my district was first in the 
Nation to receive a loan under the indus- 
trial section. I have before me a Repub- 
lican newspaper, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. I call it to the attention of 
my Republican colleagues on this side 
of the aisle. I point out the heading 
“New Hope for Jobless.” A $455,000 
loan was made to the Technical Tape 
Co. and the city to remodel a plant in 
Carbondale, Ill., that is today providing 
300 jobs. 

Within 1 year “Tech” tape will provide 
over 600 jobs, and up to 1,500 jobs in the 
next 2 years for a $455,000 investment 
on the part of the Federal Government, 
meaning that the first year’s income tax 
will more than recoup the entire loan 
plus principal and interest. 

I listened with great interest a while 
ago to my friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ArEnps], when 
he spent a full 5 minutes knocking a 
project in the State of Minnesota and 
nothing good to say about the program 
anywhere, when in the shadow of his 
own congressional district, his neighbors 
to the south of him in southern Illinois, 
have submitted 31 applications that have 
been approved by the ARA and 7,455 new 
jobs have been created in his own home 
State, the State of Illinois, under this 
program in 1% years. 

I might also point out to my good 
friend from Illinois that the Illinois leg- 
islature has just appropriated for wel- 
fare programs, $700 million which is 
almost double the amount we are author- 
izing in this bill for the entire Nation— 
get this—for welfare programs, for the 
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next biennium, $700 million in Ulinois 
alone is going to the jobless, for unem- 
ployment compensation, relief aid to de- 
pendent children, and other programs. 
Does it not make much more sense to 
give these people a pay check instead of 
a relief check? Does it not make much 
more sense to help create a job? That 
is all they are asking in my district. They 
are merely saying, Give me the tools 
with which to help myself.” 

So I say in all sincerity, to the great 
minority whip, if he will come down to 
the southern part of his own State we 
will show him where this program is 
working and it has been so attested to 
by many, including the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, a Republican newspaper. 
Might I also point out to the committee 
that the hearings on the Senate side 
shows testimony by the Illinois Board 
of Economic Development, a State 
agency, that over 7,000 new jobs have 
been created in the State of Illinois 
alone because of ARA projects and the 
retraining programs. So I say to you to- 
day, it is Christian. Christ said, “what 
ye do for the least of my brethren, ye 
do for Me.” It is a moral obligation that 
we should support programs in the Con- 
gress that will help build a firm founda- 
tion in those communities who have had 
no hope for years. Let us say to them, 
“Yes, we want to recognize you on at 
least a small percentage basis compared 
to what we give to foreign countries.” 

That is all they are asking today. 
This program is working. I have living 
proof that it does work and I will take 
the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
ARENDS] by the hand, or anyone else who 
wants to go into my district and show 
you people today who have hope, who 
are earning a livelihood because of the 
heart that this Congress had a year and 
a half ago when it passed the Area Re- 
development Act. Many persons have 
asked where we are going to get the 
money to pay for the ARA program. 
The answer is simple. You are paying 
for it now, in the form of relief and 
handouts. All we want to do is turn 
bleak relief days into bright paydays. 
This program will not solve all the prob- 
lems, but it will go a long way. Let us 
defeat these crippling amendments and 
the substitute. Let us pass the bill to- 
day by a great majority vote and let us 
continue to march up the road of prog- 
ress and prosperity in America and if 
you do, these unemployed people will 
say, Thank you for a job well done. If 
you do not, unfortunate people will suf- 
fer and like the great walls of Jericho, 
their hopes and future will come 
tumbling down. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Iowa rise? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. Botton], 
and against the whole bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we just heard a speech 
here on the floor about how the founda- 
tions of the Jericho wall crumbled. Let 
me say, my colleagues, the foundation 
under America is crumbling fast today. 
After 2% years of this administration, 
many Members of the opposite party tell 
us of the deplorable conditions this coun- 
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try is in, and I agree—we are in a heck of 
a fix, to express it mildly. With a Fed- 
eral debt of $304 billion-plus today and a 
planned New Frontier deficit of $12 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1964, how can anyone 
ask that this Congress spend about a 
half billion dollars for this unnecessary 
program where there is no city, county 
or State in this great Union of ours that 
is not better fixed financially than is the 
Treasury of the United States of Amer- 
ica? Let us do a little sober, deep think- 
ing. We are rapidly going down the 
road to national bankruptcy and per- 
sonal bankruptcy comes in its wake. 
Look at the past history of every nation 
in this wide world that traveled the full 
length of the wasteful reckless spending 
road on which we have been traveling at 
breakneck speed for more than three 
decades. And in those nations across 
the seven seas you will find misery, strife, 
revolutions, and currency depreciation 
which means commodity inflation to the 
end that it takes a handful of their 
paper bills just to buy a loaf of bread. 

Some say it cannot happen here. It is 
happening here, right now and make no 
mistake about that. Just open your eyes 
and take a good look at our fiscal picture 
and you will see. 

Mr. Chairman, we are transferring a 
freedom-wrecking debt on our children 
and their children. Oh, what cowards 
we be, what cowards we of this genera- 
tion be when we do not pay our own 
way. Yes, some Members talk about the 
present prosperity, and in the same 
breath those same Members of this House 
have the audacity to stand on the floor 
and tell how terrible conditions really 
are, and insist, in effect, that to bolster 
up our economy we most mortgage to the 
hilt generations yet unborn. May God 
help them. 

Mr. Chairman, most of the American 
people want to do the things themselves 
that should be done that they can do 
themselves much better than to have 
some bureaucrat dictating to them how 
to do it, which is generally no good. 

Oh, my friends, let us think deeply for 
a change, and may God help us to do the 
right. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman has had 
his say and now I have had mine. 

Mr. GRAY. The gentleman asked a 
question and I would like to answer it 
for him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER 
P. BOLTON]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. 
Botton]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. OLIVER P. 
Boiron) there were—ayes 94, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BYRNES of Wis- 
consin: Page 4, after line 22, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 6(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act is 
amended by striking out ‘or’ before ‘(2)’, and 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: ‘, or (3) for the pur- 
pose of adding a production facility in an 
industry operating below normal capacity 
while meeting existing demand’. 

“(b) Section 6(a) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘The limitation set 
forth in clause (3) shall not apply in any 
given case if the Secretary, after receiving 
the views of interested Federal departments 
and agencies, certifies that the production 
facility involved is needed for defense mo- 
bilization or other national security pur- 
poses, or is necessary to supply a regional 
or local market disadvantaged because of 
distance from existing production facilities, 
or fills an unmet need within the industry 
for an advancement in production tech- 


nology.’ ” 
And renumber the succeeding sections of 
the bill accordingly. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment I have offered 
would prohibit industrial loans under 
section 6 to add additional plant capacity 
to any industry which is already operat- 
ing below normal capacity while meet- 
ing existing demand, except when the 
Secretary certifies new production facili- 
ties are needed for defense purposes, to 
supply regional or local markets, or to 
introduce a technological advancement. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
prevent the Federal Government from 
using taxpayers’ money to shift unem- 
ployment from one part of the country 
to another. This is what happens when 
a loan is granted to build a plant in a 
depressed area which will make products 
that can be sold only by preempting the 
markets of an industry operating below 
normal capacity. 

If new capacity is added, through an 
ARA loan, to an industry which is al- 
ready operating below normal capacity, 
the successful operation of the new plant 
can mean only one thing: Loss of busi- 
ness to the existing industry and a loss 
of jobs to the workers in that industry. 
The new plant, if successful, may create 
jobs in the depressed area; it will do so, 
however, only at the expense of existing 
jobs. My amendment would prohibit 
such transfer of jobs. 

There may be cases where additional 
plant capacity can be justified in de- 
pressed areas even though an industry is 
generally operating below normal capac- 
ity. There may be defense or national 
security considerations; there may be the 
need to supply a local market at a dis- 
advantage because of geography, or there 
may be a need to innovate, or introduce 
new production techniques or encourage 
a new process or invention. My amend- 
ment permits the Secretary to certify 
such exceptions and proceed with the 
loan. 

I would warn the House against the 
kind of bureaucratic tinkering inherent 
in the present policy of granting indus- 
trial loans without consideration of their 
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effect upon existing industry and exist- 
ing jobs. I deplore, and would hope to 
find ways to correct, the pockets of in- 
dustrial distress in our country, but I 
submit the wrong way to go about it is 
to spread the distress more evenly. ARA 
should be engaged in eliminating the 
existing distressed areas; it should not 
be permitted to create new ones. 

I cite one example, with which I am 
familiar. ARA has granted a loan for 
the construction of a new papermill in 
Tomahawk, Wis. This mill would make 
tissue paper—towels, napkins, and toilet 
tissue. Yet, the tissue industry is now 
operating at only 85 percent of normal 
capacity and is making all of the towels, 
napkins, and toilet tissue that aggressive 
merchandising and marketing can sell. 
To the extent that the Tomahawk mill 
can invade that market and take away 
business from the existing mills, fewer 
jobs will be required in those mills. I 
have every sympathy for the unemployed 
worker in Tomahawk, but I see little net 
advantage to this country or its economy 
when the Government makes possible 
his employment while putting another 
worker in another location out of work. 
This will happen if the Tomahawk mill 
is successful; if it is not, and several 
Government agencies have questioned 
the soundness of the project, the result 
will only be worse distress in Tomahawk. 

I believe the additional criteria pro- 
posed in this amendment for industrial 
loans is vitally necessary, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Does the gentle- 
man’s amendment spell out who defines 
what “normal capacity” is? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The Sec- 
retary would certify that in his judg- 
ment it is below the normal capacity. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
means there would be a determination 
by the Secretary as to what normal ca- 
pacity is in every industry in the 
country? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Yes. 
And in that case he would have to certify 
that a need exists for the plant and that 
production is not under capacity. 

The new plant, if successful, may 
create a job in the defense area, yes, but 
it will do so, however, only at the ex- 
pense of existing jobs in some other area. 
My amendment would prohibit the 
transfer of those kinds of jobs. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
spent two weeks in hearings and went 
into every facet of this legislation. Now, 
today, the able members of the minority 
on that committee, who had every op- 
portunity to appear at the hearings, 
present this amendment on the floor 
without the committee having had one 
chance to study it. 

In the first place, it is clear and ap- 
parent on its face that it is impossible 
of administration. What is normal ca- 
pacity? How would it be determined? 
The shoe industry might be suffering in 
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New England, but the shoe industry in 
Nashville, Tenn., might be thriving. 
What is existing demand? Who knows, 
and who would determine it? It is to- 
tally impossible, the way the amend- 
ment is drawn, for the administrator in 
any instance to determine normal ca- 
pacity or to determine existing demand. 
In other words, is it normal capacity 
just for one mill or is it normal capacity 
nationwide? If a mill which sells in 
nationwide business says that we can 
furnish everybody in this town, would 
you assume then that it could furnish 
its product to everybody in the whole 
United States? In city after city you 
have one industry competing with an- 
other industry. How would this amend- 
ment prevent competition? We are as- 
suming that the industry which is being 
aided would be engaged in interstate 
commerce, and many of them, I am 
sure, would be engaged in interstate 
commerce, but how then can we fail to 
locate a new industry in a town that 
might have another mill of the very 
same type if it is selling in the national 
market instead of local business? The 
amendment should have been given to 
the committee to consider. It is an ef- 
fort to tie the hands of administrator to 
where it would be impossible for him to 
administer the program, and I do not 
believe the gentleman wants to do that. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I will yield now. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman says that we cannot, or that it is 
impossible to define what is capacity and 
what is production. We have the Secre- 
tary of Commerce almost daily telling us 
a certain industry is operating at 85 per- 
cent of capacity, or 60 percent, or 70 per- 
cent of capacity. Those announcements 
are made constantly. So there is no 
new concept here at all. They make 
those findings in the Department now. 

Mr. RAINS. I say to the gentleman 
it changes every day. Today it may be 
near capacity, whereas tomorrow it may 
not be. How in the world can you deter- 
mine it with the long lead necessary to 
establish an industry, based on an ever- 
changing market? Also I believe data 
on production as a percent of capacity 
is not available for many industries. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
the gentleman can recognize what will 
happen when you do not have a criterion 
like this. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out to the House that just today, here 
in Washington, I along with several 
other Members of Congress, met with a 
large group of engineers from RCA, and 
this very problem that is covered by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin was pointed up very dramatically. 

We are finding today in the RCA 
family that work is being shifted from 
Camden, N.J., to other areas of the coun- 
try where the labor market is more 
desirable, where perhaps the wages are 
less, and we are finding that the con- 
tracts originally awarded and intended 
to be produced at Camden, N.J., are now 
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going to other areas of the country. This 
has the result that we are making the 
engineers and other specialists itinerant 
workers. Now, these engineers who have 
established their homes and have their 
children going to school, and who are 
an important part of the community, 
must leave their homes and follow the 
work. What we are doing is creating 
unemployment in Camden, N.J., and 
creating employment somewhere else. 

May I respectfully point out to this 
Committee one of the great weaknesses 
of this bill is that it will encourage the 
construction of new plants in areas where 
labor is cheap. You will find, I think, 
that the urban communities where the 
plants are perhaps older and where per- 
haps wages are higher, are going to be 
hurt. 

Here is the problem. When they go 
out to these other areas you will find 
while the contract may be cheaper to the 
Government in the original instance, 
when the Government gets done supply- 
ing housing, and when the Government 
gets done putting in other facilities, you 
will find these defense contracts are cost- 
ing in the final instance a lot more than 
they would have cost if they had been 
awarded to those communities where all 
the facilities were in being. So I would 
urge the House to adopt the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin because 
I think it has great merit. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. RAINS. It seems to me the gen- 
tleman is discussing an issue which was 
before the committee, rather than this 
particular amendment, referred to in the 
committee by people on all sides as being 
the antipirating amendment. I would 
like to point out to the gentleman that 
there is a strict prohibition in this bill 
against using any of the money involved 
in this bill for moving a plant from one 
section or one place to another. 

Mr. CAHILL. I recognize that, but I 
say this bill places a distinct advantage 
on a factory moving into an area where 
the labor costs are low. This is not to 
mean it is in violation of the antipirat- 
ing provision, but what is to prevent a 
company that is in being from going 
into an area that is depressed and where 
people are willing to work for lower 
wages, and constructing a plant and then 
transferring work into that area? How 
are you going to prevent this from hap- 
pening under this bill? 

Mr. RAINS. I say again to the gen- 
tleman that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin did not touch 
that issue at all, but the antipirating 
amendment does. But, of course, the 
gentleman does not want to exclude the 
right to bring new plants into these de- 
pressed areas because that is the pri- 
mary purpose of the bill, that is, to try 
to get these plants where there is an 
excess of unemployment. However, it 
should not and does not provide for any 
plant already located in any other place 
to use any of the benefits under this 
program to move that plant, or any part 
thereof, to any other place. 

Mr. CAHILL. I respectfully say to 
the gentleman that it seems to me that 
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the provision in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, in 
which the Secretary is given the author- 
ity and the power to make this certifica- 
tion certainly would be adequate pro- 
tection. I urge the House to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my remarks will be 
brief. In the first place I certainly agree 
that this would be an unenforcible pro- 
vision. In the second place, I think the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is proposing 
to give to a Federal administrative 
agency a power and authority that has 
never been extended even in time of war, 
to my knowledge, which is to determine 
not only the normal capacity of every 
industry in the United States, but also 
the market requirement for that indus- 
try. I have never heard of a proposal 
from either side to give Federal power 
along that line in a bill passed by this 
House. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. A great deal of 
criticism from the other side of the 
aisle has been directed toward the ad- 
ministration of this act. I would like 
to ask the gentleman if this amendment 
would not make it more difficult to ad- 
minister and therefore goes contrary to 
the arguments of those offering that 
criticism. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think it makes 
it more difficult to administer. And it 
is particularly curious that this great 
grant of authority is proposed to be given 
to a group of administrators who have 
been subjected to such a great deal of 
criticism in this debate on the other side 
of the aisle.. It seems to me it is some- 
what inconsistent with the vote of no 
confidence that has been expressed in 
the administrators of this act. Certainly 
it is not consistent to broaden substan- 
tially the authority of these administra- 
tors with the amendment that has been 
proposed by my friend from Wisconsin. 

I hope it will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin) there were—ayes 95, noes 195. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 6(b) of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$100,000,000" wher- 
ever it appears in paragraph (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$250,000,000”; and 

(2) by. striking out only after” in sub- 
paragraph (9) (B) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “in no shorter a period of time and at no 
faster an amortization rate than”, and by 
striking out “has been repaid in full” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “is being repaid”. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. May I say that I have two 
other amendments at the desk, and, 
since they all relate to amounts, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered together, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarr: Page 4, 
strike out line 25 and all that follows down 
through page 5, line 2, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) by striking out ‘$100,000,000’ in para- 
graph (1)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$107,000,000,’ and by striking out ‘$100,000,- 
000’ in paragraph (1)(B) and inserting in 
lieu thereof 8151,000, 000“; and“. 

Page 5, line 10, strike out 6150,00, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 671,000,000. 

Page 5, line 13, strike out 8175, 000,000“ 
and insert 110,000, 000“. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, as I indi- 
cated earlier, the authorization in this 
bill goes far beyond any appropriation 
request made to the Appropriations 
Committee. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to cut back to the amounts re- 
quested before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the various authorizations under 
the individual categories in this bill. 

Specifically what this amendment 
would do under commercial and indus- 
trial loans in urban areas is that it would 
cut back the authorization asked for, 
which is an increase to $250 million from 
the present $100 million, to an author- 
ization of $107 million, which is the to- 
tal asked for for the fiscal year 1964 
before the Appropriations Committee. 

Similarly, under the “Commercial and 
industrial loans, nonurban,“ the $250 
million request for authorizations would 
be cut back to $151 million, the amount 
requested before the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Under the “Public facility loans,” the 
requested authorization of $150 million 
would be cut back to $71 million, the to- 
tal additional appropriation requested 
before the Appropriations Committee. 

Under “Public facility grants,” the 
amount of $175 million requested to be 
authorized under this bill would be cut 
back to $77.5 million, the total addi- 
tional appropriation requested before the 
Appropriations Committee. 

This would have no effect on the pro- 
vision of the bill relating to technical as- 
sistance. 

The total effect of these amendments 
would be to cut back an obligational 
authority by some $386 million, and to 
grant additional authorization under the 
bill as so amended of $69.5 million. 

It seems to me on the basis of the 
testimony of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministrator, and the matter presented 
to the Appropriations Committee, these 
amendments would be in order. 

I believe further that the cuts in these 
authorizations, cutting back to their re- 
quested budgeted amounts for 1964, are 
justified and have been justified here to- 
day by the many illustrations that have 
been given of the poor administration of 
this program and the serious questions 
that have been raised as to whether or 
not it will meet the real purposes for 
which this act is designed. 

I request your support for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 
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First of all, I should like to point out 
this amendment was presented in the 
committee and I believe it was defeated 
on a rollcall vote by 17 to 8. Actually, 
this amendment is truly the meat in the 
coconut. It is aimed at the heart of the 
program, particularly the rural and 
small town aspect of the program. What 
I had to say a moment ago in the argu- 
ment against the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. 
Botton] is applicable to this particular 
amendment. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment would reduce the public facility 
grant authorization by 65 percent. These 
grants have been used almost exclusively 
in small towns, as the larger communities 
already have adequate facilities. The 
gentleman’s amendment would, in addi- 
tion, entirely eliminate the new author- 
ization for public facility loans and cut 
29 percent of the existing public facility 
loan authorizations. The reason that 
the existing authorization has not been 
fully used up is that in the larger cities, 
they do not need this program as much. 
They can borrow money cheaper in the 
private money market and the smaller 
communities are slower in getting 
started. They do not have the expert 
professional planners and engineers and 
technicians to get the program under- 
way. The community facilities loan 
program has always been a smalltown 
program and it has been in existence for 
many, many years, long before ARA. It 
is of no interest to the larger cities with 
triple A and double A credit ratings. 
This is a program that is particularly 
close to the heart of every man who 
represents a district in which there are 
small cities and towns. It is a program 
that brings the water and sewer facilities 
to the small cities and towns of America. 

Mr. Chairman, the language of this 
amendment discriminates against the 
smaller towns in the South and in the 
West. The ARA program is designed to 
help areas with severe unemployment 
regardless of size. The gentleman’s 
amendment would destroy this noble ob- 
jective and make it only a big city bill 
and as such it could not command the 
votes of people from the rural and small 
town areas of this country and would 
kill the bill as dead as the dodo. It is 
an easy way of trying to get the bill's 
heart cut out so that it would be of no 
help to the people at all. 

So I urge the Members of the House 
not to vote for this because this cuts 
the heart out of the public facilities 
program. This has been a real good 
program put out by the Congress and 
has an operation in almost every con- 
gressional district in the country. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TAFT. I would ask the gentle- 
man first to reflect on the fact that 
while I am from the city of Cincinnati, 
I represent all of the small towns and 
districts and counties in the entire State 
of Ohio and in the position that I have 
taken on this bill, I am interested in 
all the small towns and districts in the 
State of Ohio. 
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Mr. RAINS. I represent all the cities 
Son small towns in the State of Alabama 

Mr. TAFT. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question. Is it not true 
that the authorizations which this 
amendment would authorize would meet 
all of the need as described in the testi- 
mony given by the Secretary of Com- 
merce as it was presented before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
for the fiscal year 1964? 

Mr. RAINS. To those presently pend- 
ing—yes. But, the gentleman forgets 
that they must have a long leadtime on 
the contracts made under this program. 
For instance, it is on a parallel with the 
urban renewal program. You cannot 
cut off an urban renewal program by the 
end of any given year because of the 
long leadtime necessary to get these 
projects underway. A small town does 
not have the professional technicians 
and it does not have the engineers and 
the people to prepare and do all the 
work that is necessary in connection 
with the project and, therefore, it needs 
time to keep the program going and we 
need this authorization to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the three amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarr) there 
were—ayes 119, noes 163. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read—the remainder of the 
bill—and printed in the Record at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. PATMAN. And I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Chairman that we vote at 
a certain time, say, at 5 minutes after 6 
o'clock, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] makes two 
unanimous-consent requests; one, that 
the bill be considered as read, and that 
we vote at what time? 

Mr. PATMAN. Five minutes after six, 
Mr. Chairman. 

4 The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes after 

x? 

Is there objection to the requests of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 

Sec. 4. Section 7(c) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended by striking out 
“$100,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$150,000,000". 

Sec, 5. Section 8(d) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended by striking out 
875.000, 000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$175,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended when so specified in appropriation 
Acts,”. 

Src. 6. (a) Subsection (a) of section 9 of 
the Area Redevelopment Act is repealed. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 9 of such 
Act is redesignated as subsection (a), and 
the first sentence of such subsection as so 
redesignated is amended to read as follows: 
“There shall be in the Treasury of the United 
States an area redevelopment fund (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘fund’) which shall be 
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available to the Secretary for the purpose of 
exte! financial assistance under sections 
6 and 7 and for repayment of all obliga 

and expenditures arising therefrom.” 

(c) Subsections (e) and (d) of section 9 
of such Act are redesignated as subsections 
(b) and (o). vely. 

(a) Section 6(b)(8) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “paid by the Secre- 
tary on funds obtained from the Secretary 
of the Treasury as provided in section 9(a) 
of this Act” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“currently in effect under the next to last 
sentence of section 23”, 

(e) Section 7(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “paid by the Secretary on 
funds obtained from the Secretary of the 
Treasury as provided in section 9(a) of this 
Act” and inserting in lieu thereof “currently 
in effect under the last sentence of section 


Sec. 7. Section 11 of the Area Redevolp- 
ment Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$4,500,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "$10,000,000"; and 

(2) by inserting before the last sentence 
the following: The Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, may require repayment of the assist- 
ance provided under this section and pre- 
scribe the terms and conditions of such 
repayment. Receipts from such repayments 
shall be credited to the appropriation avail- 
able for assistance under this section which 
is current at the time of repayment.” 

Sec. 8. Section 12(10) of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is amended by striking out “(not 
in excess of six months) service” and “al- 
lowed transportation and not to exceed $15 
per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses”, and inserting in lieu thereof, re- 
spectively, (not in excess of one year) or 
intermittent services” and “paid actual 
travel expenses and per diem in lieu of 
subsistence and other expenses at the ap- 
plicable rate prescribed in the standardized 
Government travel regulations, as amended 
from time to time”. 

Sec. 9. The first sentence of section 21 
of the Area Redevelopment Act is amended 
by striking out “and undertaken by public 


cants”. 

Sec. 10. Section 23 of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is amended by striking out the 
at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: , and when 
so specified in appropriations Acts such 
sums shall remain available until expended. 
Funds appropriated for the purpose of ex- 
tending financial assistance under sections 
6 and 7 shall be deposited in the area re- 
development fund in the Treasury of the 
United States. The fund shall pay into the 
general fund of the Treasury, at least an- 
nually, interest on the net amount of the 
capital so deposited which is used for such 
assistance, computed in such manner and 
at such rate as may be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with 
this section. The rate for capital used un- 
der section 6 shall not be greater than the 
current average yields on outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States of 
comparabie maturities as of the last day of 
the month preceding the time when the 
money is used. The rate for capital used un- 
der section 7 shall not be more than the 
higher of (1) 2% per centum per annum, or 
(2) the average annual interest rate on all 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public debt 
computed at the end of the preceding fiscal 
year and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth 

of 1 per centum.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa will state it. ; 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language on 
page 5, line 18, beginning with the words 
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“and the first sentence of suth subsec- 
tion as so redesignated is amended to 
read as follows:“ 

Mr. Chairman, I call the particular at- 
tention of the Chair to the language in 
line 20 which reads as follows: 

There shall be in the Treasury of the 
United States an area redevel t fund 


opmen 
- (hereinafter referred toas the “fund”) which 


shall be available to the Secretary for the 
purpose of extending financial assistance un- 
der sections 6 and 7 and for the repayment of 
all obligations and expenditures arising 
therefrom, 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that this constitutes, in fact, an 
appropriation in a legislative bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
just merely restates existing law. It just 
creates a fund which already exists, 
really, and the fund will be supplemented 
by the amount appropriated through 
regular channels. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] concluded his 
presentation? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman; it 
is already in existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inquire of the gentleman whether 
or not additional appropriations are re- 
quired for this fund? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir; they are re- 
quired. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are required? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; section 10 says: 

Funds appropriated for the purpose of ex- 
tending financial assistance under sections 6 
and 7 shall be deposited in the Area Rede- 


velopment Fund in the Treasury of the 
United States. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Karsten). Ad- 
ditional legislation would be necessary to 
appropriate funds. The Chair holds this 
is an authorization and overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language 
found on page 6 of the bill, line 23, which 
reads as follows: 

Receipts from such repayments shall be 
credited to the appropriation available for 


assistance under this section which is cur- 
rent at the time of repayment. 


I again make the point of order that 
this constitutes in fact an appropriation 
in a legislative act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas wish to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
concerns repayment and disposal of it 
after it has been repaid from which it 
was originally appropriated. I do not 
believe the gentleman’s point of order is 
well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair in- 
quire whether these funds can be reused? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am sure they have 
to be reappropriated. The funds re- 
ceived cannot be reused, they have to be 
reappropriated. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Karsten). Re- 
lying upon that assurance, the Chair 
overrules the point of order because addi- 
tional legislation would be necessary. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, 


full committee which brings this bill to 
the floor of the House for the consid- 
eration given to several problems relat- 
ing to my district in the matter of Cuban 
refugees. There are some 200,000 who 
have come into this country; 150,000 
have not been resettled out of the area I 
represent, and this constitutes a difficult 
problem in the employment market. 
Our area had unemployment problems of 
its own prior to the arrival of the Cuban 
refugees, Everyone can readily appre- 
ciate that the influx of 150,000 people 
creates quite an additional employment 
problem. The unemployment rate now 
is around 10 percent, having climbed 
from about 6 percent. 

My bill, H.R. 4848, was submitted to 
the committee on the matter. The com- 
mittee considered it and found there 
was sufficient authorization under ex- 
isting law to deal with this problem. I 
respect this judgment. Page 11 of the 
committee report states the committee's 
interpretation that there is sufficient au- 
thority in present law. I express my ap- 
preciation to the committee for dealing 
with this subject in the committee re- 


I would like to ask the chairman of 
the full committee if my understanding 
is correct that it is the committee’s opin- 
ion that there is sufficient authority 
under existing law for the Secretary to 
make a determination to designate Dade 
County, Fla., eligible under the Area 
Redevelopment Act because of severe 
and substantial unemployment caused 
by the settlement of 150,000 Cuban 
refugees in this area? 

Mr. PATMAN. The answer is Tes.“ 
We are sympathetic with the gentle- 
man’s problem. 

Mr. FASCELL. May I ask another 
question? I understand there will be a 
full statement of the position of the 
committee made a part of the legislative 
history today? 

Mr. PATMAN. In the event the bill 
passes, and it passes the Senate in a dif- 
ferent form, and there is a conference, 
there will be a report of the conferees. 
The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. I did not understand 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. In my remarks I made 
today I will put in further information. 

Mr. FASCELL. That is what I had 
reference to. The gentleman’s remarks 
will cover the legislative history on the 
question I asked clearly refiecting con- 
gressional intent that the Secretary has 
the authority and should be sympathetic 
to our problem in the Third and Fourth 
Congressional Districts of Florida. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, that is correct. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] and his colleague from Florida 
{Mr. PEPPER] who both represent: Dade 
County proposed an amendment to this 
bill which would require that Dade Coun- 
ty be designated an area eligible for fi- 
nancing of part of this project and other 
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projects under the area redevelopment 
program because the situation there 
arises from the national policy of ac- 
cepting Cuban refugees on our shores. 
The committee rejected this amendment 
but it made clear in doing so that it was 
not rejecting Dade County or the proj- 
ects contemplated there to relieve eco- 
nomic distress. To the contrary, the 
position of the committee was that the 
Secretary of Commerce already has dis- 
cretionary authority under the act to 
deal with this situation. The committee 
report took note that in the committee's 
deliberations on the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act when it was first passed, the 
committee incorporated language re- 
quiring that the Secretary, in the exer- 
cise of this discretion, should designate 
areas which may not come within the 
strict confines of the rigid formula pre- 
scribed in the act. For this reason, it 
did not appear to the committee that 
further amendment was necessary. 
Nevertheless, as the committee stated in 
its report, the situation in Dade Coun- 

ty “represents a national responsibility.” 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lipscoms: On 
page 5, after line 7, insert the following: 

“(3) by adding a new subparagraph as 
follows: 

“*(11) No such assistance shall be ex- 
tended to enable any foreign concern to 
establish plants or facilities, or establish or 
expand branch plants or facilities, in the 
United States.“ 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing recent hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee of Appropriations on Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, the Judiciary, 
and Commerce, it was disclosed that the 
ARA has set up a program to encourage 
foreign firms to establish branches in 
the United States. Under this program 
U.S. taxpayers’ money can be and is 
used to give financial assistance to these 
foreign firms. The ARA proposes to 
make loans up to 65 percent of the total 
aggregate cost for a 25-year period at 
4-percent interest. There is no express 
authority in the law for ARA to do this. 

Last year, in August, ARA sent a rep- 
resentative over to Western Europe to 
encourage foreign firms to come over 
to this country and establish their 
branches or their establishments and 
qualify for ARA assistance. I inquired 
by letter of ARA on October 6, 1962, as to 
what authority these firms had to borrow 
money under the Area Redevelopment 
Act. This is a portion of their reply to 
me in a letter dated October 30: 

This is in reply to your letter of October 
6, 1962, requesting information as to the 
authority under the Area Redevelopment 
Act to expend public funds for assistance 
to European firms. 

The act neither explicitly or implicitly 
prohibits rendering financial assistance to 
foreign firms. It is generally recognized that, 
in the absence of an express or implied pro- 
hibition, a statute should be so interpreted 
as to accomplish its objectives in the most 
effective manner. 


This amendment just makes clear 
that U.S. taxpayers’ money should not 
CIX— 675 
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be used for financial assistance to for- 
eign firms. Firms which would compete 
with U.S. firms and at the expense of 
the U.S. taxpayer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. LIPSCOMB) 
there were—ayes 123, noes 163. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. LIPSCOMB 
and Mr. PATMAN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
159, noes 154. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to state that under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement all time has expired. 
There is still one amendment pending at 
the Clerk’s desk, which he will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAGGONNER: 
Page 7, after line 9, insert a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Section 12(12) of the Area Re- 
development Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: (12) establish such rules, regulations, 
and procedures as he may deem appropriate 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act; 
Provided, However, that notwithstanding any 
other provision of law or any Executive order, 
no rules or regulation shall be made by the 
Secretary or any of his deputies in the ab- 
sence of further legislation by the Congress, 
to require that facilities constructed under 
the provisions of this Act be made available 
for use without discrimination based on 
race, color, creed or national origin.’” 

Renumber the succeeding sections. 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to this bill; it is not with- 
in the scope of this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Louisiana desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
inasmuch as on Friday, Jan. 4, 1963, 
Mr. Batt, the Administrator of the ARA, 
by Executive order 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
on the point of order, I assume? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Louisiana on 
the point of order rather than the 
amendment. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
inasmuch as on Friday, Jan. 4, 1963, 
Mr. Batt, the Administrator of the ARA, 
by Executive order, did amend the regu- 
lations which govern this act, I think this 
amendment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

This amendment would give the Sec- 
retary the power to establish such rules, 
regulations, and procedures as he may 
deem appropriate in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. The Chair, there- 
fore, overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Wacconner) 
there were ayes 122, noes 154. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the committee amendment, as 
amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Karsten, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that the Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration for 
bill R.H. 4996, to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
pursuant to House Resolution 361, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered, 

The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 
Mr. KILBURN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. 

The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Kitpurw moves to recommit the bill 
HR. 4996 to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 204, nays 209, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 18, as follows: 


[Roll No. 79} 
YEAS—204 

Addabbo Corman Gallagher 
Albert Daddario Garmatz 
Ashley Daniels Giaimo 
Aspinall Dawson Gilbert 
Baker Delaney Gill 
Barrett Dent Glenn 
Bass Denton Gonzalez 

Diggs Grabowski 
Bennett, Mich. Dingell Gray 
Blatnik Donohue Green, Oreg. 

Dulski Green, Pa. 
Boland Duncan Griff 
Bolling Edmondson Hagan, Ga. 
Bonner Ed Hagen, Calif. 
Brademas Elliott Halpern 
Bray Everett Hanna 
Brooks Hansen 
Brown, Calif. Fallon Harding 
Buckley Farbstein Harris 
Burke Fascell Harsha 
Burkhalter Feighan Hawkins 
Byrne, Pa. Finnegan Hays 
Cameron Fino Healey 
Geller Fogarty” Hemphi 
Celler 
Chelf Fraser Henderson 
Clark Friedel Holifiela 
Cohelan Fulton, Pa. Holland 
Corbett Fulton, Tenn. Ichord 


Joelson Nedzi 
Johnson, Calif. Nix 
Johnson, Wis. O’Brien, N.Y. 
Jones, Ala, „II 
Karsten 1 
h Olsen, Mont. 
Kastenmeier Olson, Minn 
Kee O'Neill 
Kelly Patman 
Patten 
King, Calif. Pepper 
Kirwan Perkins 
u Philbin 
Landrum Price 
Lankford Pucinski 
Leggett Rains 
Randall 
Libonati Reuss 
Long, La. Rhodes, Pa. 
Long, Md Rivers, Alaska 
McDade Ro „Ala. 
McDowell Rodino 
McFall Rogers, Colo. 
Macdonald Rogers, Fla 
Madden Rooney 
Matsuna Roosevelt 
Miller, Calif. Rosenthal 
is Rostenkowski 
Mo Roybal 
onagan y 
Montoya Ryan, Mich. 
Moorhead Ryan, N.Y. 
Morgan St Germain 
Morris St. Onge 
Morrison Saylor 
Morton Secrest 
Moss Senner 
Multer Shelley 
Murphy, III. 
Natcher Sickles 
NAYS—209 
Abbitt Fisher 
Abele Flynt 
Abernethy Ford 
Adair Foreman 
Al Pountain 
Anderson Frelinghuysen 
e Fuqua 
Ashbrook Gathings 
Ashmore vin 
Auchincloss Gibbons 
Avery Goodell 
Baldwin Goodling 
Grant 
Bates Griffin 
Battin Gross 
Becker Grover 
Beermann Gubser 
Belcher Gurney 
Haley 
Bennett, Fla. Hall 
Halleck 
Betts 
ton, n 
Frances P, Harvey, Ind 
Bolton, 7 
Oliver P. H 
Bow Herlong 
Brock Hoeven 
Bromwell Hoffman 
Broomfield Horan 
Brotzman Horton 
Broyhill,N.C. Hosmer 
Broyhill, Va. Huddleston 
Bruce ull 
Burleson Hutchinson 
Burton Jarman 
Byrnes, Wis. Jennings 
Cahill Jensen 
Cannon Johansen 
Casey Jonas 
Cederberg Jones, Mo, 
Cham Keith 
5 Kilburn 
ancy gore 
Clausen King, N.Y. 
Cleveland Ox 
Co! Kornegay 
Cooley Kunkel 
Cramer Kyl 
Cunningham 
Curtin n 
Curtis 3 
Dague nnon 
Davis, Ga. Lindsay 
Derounian Lipscomb 
Derwinski Lloyd 
Devine McClory 
Dole McCulloch 
Dorn McIntire 
Dowdy McLoskey 
Downing McMillan 
Dwyer MacGregor 
Ellsworth Mahon 
Findley Mailliard 
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Utt Wharton Wilson, Ind. 
Van Pelt Whitener Winstead 
Waggonner Whitten Wydler 
Watson Widnall Younger 
Weaver Williams 
Westland Wilson, Bob 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 
O’Konski 
NOT VOTING—18 

Forrester Powell 
Baring „Mass. Rivers, S.C. 
Brown, Ohio Miller, N.Y. Scott 
Collier osher Shipley 
Conte Murphy, N.Y. Wallhauser 
Davis, Tenn. O’Brien, II. Wyman 


So the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. O'Konski for, 
Ohio against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee against. 

Mr. O'Brien of Illinois for, with Mr. Collier 
against. 

Mr. Shipley for, 


against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Conte against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Miller of New York. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 


Mr. STEED changed his vote from 
“nay” to yea“ 

Mr. BURTON changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] who is in the hos- 
pital. If he were present he would have 
voted “nay.” I voted “yea.” Therefore, 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


with Mr. Brown of 


with Mr. Wallhauser 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
speaking on the bill today have permis- 
sion to revise and extend their remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that those Members 
who did not speak on the bill have per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the area redevelopment 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


GRASSROOTS OPINION ON CUBA 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter not to exceed one 
page. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


June 12 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include herewith an editorial 
from one of my district’s outstanding 
weekly newspapers, the Manhasset Mail, 
as it appeared in the issue of June 6, 
1963. 

There is no doubt that not only the 
people in my congressional district but 
the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people resent the status quo on 
Cuba and realize the Communist danger 
far more than does the President of the 
United States: 


GRASSROOTS OPINION ON CUBA 


When Congressman STEVEN DEROUNIAN 
told a Memorial Day audience that America 
was in grave danger because of the Soviet 
buildup in Cuba, he wasn’t making a politi- 
cal speech, for his warning was based on the 
alarming reports of the Preparedness Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee, headed by Senator 
JOHN STENNIS, of Mississippi, and staffed by 
a bipartisan group of Senators including 
STUART SYMINGTON, Missouri; Henry M. 
Jackson, Washington; Strom THURMOND, 
South Carolina; LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Massachusetts; MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Maine; and Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona. 

We do not have space here to quote the 
$4-page report in full, but after having read 
the report, we are in full agreement with 
Congressman DEROUNIAN that America is in 
great danger. Not only are we in great dan- 
ger now, but the danger will grow greater as 
time goes on and as long as Soviet soldiers 
and weapons remain in Cuba. Before you 
read further, look at the map, right, and 
note the strategic importance of Cuba as it 
straddles the entrance to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

How many Russians are in Cuba now? 
The Stennis report says that some sources, 
primarily exile and refugee groups, estimate 
that as many as 40,000 Soviets are now in 
Cuba. The subcommittee is of the opinion 
that the official 17,500 estimate is perhaps a 
minimum figure. 

Have all Soviet missiles been withdrawn 
from Cuba? The report says that refugee 
and exile reports continue to insist that 
thousands of caves and underground caverns 
in Cuba are being utilized to store and con- 
ceal strategic missiles and weapons. 

Note the reference to “refugee and exile 
reports.” 

The failure of American intelligence to 
conclude that strategic missiles had been in- 
troduced into Cuba, prior to the receipt of 
photographic evidence on October 14, says 
the report, “was due to the fact that the 
intelligence analysts were strongly influenced 
by their judgment as to Soviet policy, and 
indications that strategic missiles were being 
installed were not given proper weight by 
the intelligence community.” 

Then the report continues: “A contribut- 
ing factor to this was the tendency on the 
part of the intelligence people to discredit 
and downgrade the reports of Cuban refugees 
and exiles.” 

Today, Cuban exiles and refugees insist 
that Cuba is reinforcing caverns, storing 
weapons in them, and that the Soviets are 
building a large submarine base in Cuba. 
There are also reports that Soviet ships 
are unloading cargo and men at night under 
conditions of Soviet-imposed security. Fur- 
ther, the Stennis report says “the intelligence 
community does not believe it has sufficient 
concrete evidence to estimate any reduction 
in overall Soviet military capability on the 
island. There is no evidence that any of the 
combat troops associated with the four 
armored groups have been withdrawn.” 

Far more significant than any comment 
which we can make is the summary of the 
subcommittee’s report, which follows: 

1. Cuba is an advanced Soviet base for 
subversive, revolutionary and agitational 
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activities in the Western Hemisphere and 
affords the opportunity to export agents, 
funds, arms, ammunition, and propaganda 
throughout Latin America. 

2. Assuming without deciding that all stra- 
tegic weapons haye been withdrawn, there 
is the ever-present possibility of the stealthy 
reintroduction of strategic missiles and other 
offensive weapons, using the Soviet forces still 
in Cuba as camouflage and security for the 
activity. 

3. Cuba serves as an advance intelligence 
base for the U.S.S.R. 

4. The potential exists to establish elec- 
tronic warfare capabilities based on Cuba, 

5. The vital Panama Canal could be the 
target for sneak raids originating from Cuba. 

6. Potentially, Cuba is a base from which 
the Soviets could interdict our vital air and 
sea lanes. It can now be used for the air, 
sea, and electronic surveillance of our mil- 
itary activities in the Southeast United States 
and the Caribbean. 

7. Cuba’s airfields could serve as recovery 
air bases for planes launched the 
United States from the Soviet Union. 

8. Advanced Soviet submarine bases could 
be established in Cuban ports with very little 
effort. 

9. The continued presence of the Soviets 
in Cuba could require a further reorientation 
of the U.S. air defenses. 

10. Cuba provides a base for the training 
of agents from other Latin American coun- 
tries in subversive, revolutionary, agitation- 
al, and sabotage techniques. 

11. The very presence of the Soviets in 
Cuba affects adversely our Nation's image 
and prestige. Our friends abroad will under- 
standably doubt our ability to meet and de- 
feat the forces of communism thousands of 
miles across the ocean if we prove unable to 
cope with the Communist threat at our very 
doorstep. 

“A consideration of all these matters serves 
to emphasize the gravity of the threat to our 
national security which Cuba now repre- 
sents,” the report concludes. 

The Soviets are in Cuba to stay, and the 
chance for internal revolt and the overthrow 
of the Communist regime is virtually nil, ac- 
cording to those who should know. Had the 
Bay of Pigs invasion been carried out with 
sufficient force and air power, the threat of 
Cuba to our security might not exist today; 
but exist it does, and it will not go away by 
wishing it away. The Cuban people are not 
going to overthrow their Communist regime 
for the simple reason that they are virtually 
powerless to do so. Therefore, some other 
action is necessary. 

What is to be done? 

We hold that the only way to get rid of 
Castro and communism in Cuba is to throw 
them out. We are not qualified to say how 
this can be accomplished, but it has to be 
done and done soon, or we will find ourselves 
embroiled in another full-scale war. Should 
we take action against Cuba, Khrushchev 
may fight right now, to the last Cuban, but 
it is doubtful that he will make war on the 
United States until he thinks he can win; 
and if his buildup in Cuba and South Amer- 
ica is permitted to continue unchecked, then 
he will be in a strong position, and our posi- 
tion will be vulmerable. The Soviets will 
make war on us as soon as they are sure they 
can win. We cannot and must not give them 
that opportunity. 

The time for action is now. The Soviets 
should be given a time limit to get their 
men and weapons out of Cuba; a real block- 
ade, with teeth in it, should be set up, and 
every possible economic sanction should be 
imposed upon Cuba. 

Threats mean nothing to the Soviets. 
They fear and respect strength and power. 
We've got both. Let's use them before it’s 
too late. 
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REGULATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, this mem- 
orandum is submitted in support of a 
bill I introduced today—H.R. 6995—an 
amendment to subchapter M of the code, 
so as to permit regulated investment 
companies 45 days, instead of 30 days, 
after the close of their taxable years 
to mail to their stockholders the various 
designations required under subchapter 
M. The request is prompted by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission's 
recent change in its rules to grant these 
companies 45 days, instead of 30 as pre- 
viously, for mailing to shareholders their 
annual reports and financial statements. 

Regulated investment companies serve 
principally to enable investors of mod- 
erate means to secure diversification of 
risk and experienced professional coun- 
sel in managing their investments—see 
Senate Report No. 1021, 86th Congress, 
2d session, 1960; House of Representa- 
tives Report No. 1080, 86th Congress, Ist 
session, 1959. A survey conducted by 
the Investment Company Institute in 
1961 and 1962 among the approximately 
3 million shareholders of its member 
companies—the institute’s members in- 
clude 169 regulated investment com- 
panies of the open end type, whose as- 
sets comprise an estimated 94 percent 
of the assets of all such companies tax- 
able under subchapter M; it is believed 
that its members hold over 80 percent of 
the assets of all regulated investment 
companies, both open end and closed 
end, affected by the amendments pro- 
posed herein—showed that the median 
shareholder had a family income of ap- 
proximately $8,500, while the value of 
Py 3 fund holdings was about 

5,000. 

Subchapter M provides a special sys- 
tem of taxation for regulated investment 
companies and their shareholders. Its 
essential feature is that the company 
must distribute currently at least 90 per- 
cent of its ordinary income, exclusive of 
capital gains. If it does the amounts dis- 
tributed, as well as any amounts it dis- 
tributes out of its realized capital gains, 
may be deducted in computing the com- 
pany’s taxable income. The shareholder 
in turn is entitled to treat distributions 
out of realized capital gains as long-term 
capital gain on his own return. 

As part of this system subchapter M 
requires the company each year to send 
a series of notices to its shareholders. 
These designations indicate the pro rata 
shares of the various items of corporate 
income and eredit the shareholders are 
to take into account directly, on their 
own returns, and conclusively establish 
the amounts of these items for purposes 
of the shareholders’ tax liability. The 
code now provides that all of these des- 
ignations must be mailed within 30 days 
after the close of the company’s taxable 
year—See sections 852(b)(3)(C), dis- 
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tributed capital gains; 852(b) (3) O) (i), 
undistributed capital gains; 853(c), 
credit for foreign taxes; 854(b) (2), in- 
come dividends eligible for credit, ex- 
clusion and deduction; 855(c), notice for 
dividends declared and paid after close 
of taxable year. 

This 30-day time limit for mailing 
designations was initially adopted in 
1942—Revenue Act of 1942, section 
170(a). At that time it conformed with 
the rule the Securities and Exchange 
Commission had previously adopted, un- 
der the Investment Company Act of 
1940, requiring a regulated investment 
company to mail its annual report and 
financial statements to its shareholders 
within 30 days after the close of its fiscal 
year—Rule 30d-1, as adopted in Invest- 
ment Company Act Release No. 40, effec- 
tive January 2, 1941, 6 Federal Register 
74, 1941. Combining the tax designa- 
tions and annual reports in a single 
mailing makes possible obvious savings 
in mailing expense and paperwork, as 
well as affording the shareholders the 
convenience of receiving all of their in- 
formation at one time. Many regulated 
investment companies have taken ad- 
vantage of this possibility; some have 
even included their income tax designa- 
tions in the text of their annual reports, 
as illustrated by the reports attached 
as exhibits to this memorandum. 

Effective December 17, 1962, the SEC 
has amended its rule 30d-1 to extend 
to 45 days the time for mailing reports 
thereunder—Investment Company Act 
Release No. 3574, 27 Federal Register 
11639, 1962. This change was prompted 
by the Commission’s recognition of the 
desirability of allowing more time for 
the various companies’ independent pub- 
lie accountants to prepare the detailed 
financial statements which these reports 
must include, and of the expenses that 
could be saved if less overtime were re- 
quired in their preparation and printing. 

If the regulated investment companies 
are to make use of the Commission’s 
extension, and are also to be able to con- 
tinue the economy and convenience of 
making their subchapter M designations 
in or with their annual reports, a cor- 
responding change should be made in the 
time limits of the code. 

Extending the time for mailing sub- 
chapter M’s notices of designation would 
in no way inconvenience shareholders 
in preparing their individual tax returns, 
nor interfere with the timely filing of 
such returns. As already noted, the 30- 
day time limit for designations was first 
adopted in 1942—Revenue Act of 1942, 
section 170(a)—at that time individual 
tax returns were due on March 15 of the 
following year. Thus for the typical in- 
dividual who held shares in a regulated 
investment company on a calendar year, 
the notice supplying the information he 
needed for his return reached him on 
or immediately after January 30, some 
45 days before the return’s due date. 
However, since the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, the due date for indi- 
viduals’ tax returns has of course been 
extended to April 15. Hence a change 
in the notice requirements from 30 to 
45 days would mean that in the future 
the typical individual would receive the 
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information required for his return on 
or shortly after February 15, some 60 
days before the return was due. He 
would still have 15 days more time than 
he had prior to 1954. 

A precedent for extending the 30-day 
notice requirements of subchapter M to 
45 days is furnished by the newly enacted 
code provisions governing foreign invest- 
ment companies. Section 1247(a) (1) (B) 
allows these companies 45 rather than 30 
days for mailing the notice as to capital 
gains they are required to give their 
shareholders—see Senate Report No. 
1881, 87th Congress, 2d session, 103, 1962. 

It should be noted that under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1962 regulated investment 
companies, like all other domestic corpo- 
rations, will be required on or before 
January 31 of each year to furnish each 
shareholder a statement of the amount 
of dividends paid to him during the pre- 
vious calendar year. This requirement 
under newly enacted section 6042(c) of 
the code is separate and apart from the 
various special registration notices appli- 
cable to regulated investment companies 
alone under subchapter M. The latter 
are geared to the close of the company’s 
taxable year, not the calendar year. It 
is only the various special designation 
notices under subchapter M which is gen- 
erally feasible to combine with the an- 
nual report, and it is only these designa- 
tions for which an extension of the time 
limit to 45 days is sought. 

CONCLUSION 


A change in subchapter M’s provisions 
to permit regulated investment com- 
panies 45 days for making the various 
designations thereunder would permit 
the convenience and economy of coordi- 
nating these designations with the mail- 
ing of the companies’ annual reports, 
with obvious benefit to their several mil- 
lion shareholders. The extension would 
in no way interfere with the sharehold- 
er’s receiving the information in ample 
time for use in the timely preparation 
of their respective individual returns. 
Accordingly it is requested that the code 
be amended by changing the figure “30” 
preceding “days” to the figure “45” in the 
sections listed below: Section 852(b) (3) 
(C), section 852 (b) (3) D) (i), section 853 
(e), section 854 (b) (2), section 855(c). 


LABOR DEPARTMENT REQUESTED 
TO REPORT ON PLANS FOR UTI- 
LIZATION OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic members of the General Sub- 
committee on Labor, of which I have the 
privilege of being chairman, have re- 
quested the Labor Department to report 
on its plans for the full utilization of 
domestic farm labor following the defeat 
of the proposed extension of the farm 
labor importation program. 

With the defeat of the proposed exten- 
sion of Public Law 78, which had allowed 
for the importation of Mexican agricul- 
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tural workers, steps must be taken to 
prevent the development of labor short- 
ages during the periods of peak seasonal 
employment. Such shortages would not 
be occasioned by an inadequate labor 
supply, but rather by unsatisfactory 
means of procuring available laborers. 
Domestic labor pools can satisfy national 
farm labor demands if plans are adopted 
to develop lines of communication be- 
tween farmers and agricultural workers. 
Information as to the areas of employ- 
ment demand, the whereabouts of agri- 
cultural laborers, specific job opportu- 
nities, compensation and working 
conditions, and means of transportation, 
could greatly facilitate the procurement 
of farm labor. 

The subcommittee has sent a letter to 
Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz in- 
forming him of their concern in this 
matter and the subcommittee’s interest 
in the development of plans by the Labor 
Department to prevent any adverse af- 
fects upon American farmers or farm 
laborers, through the elimination of the 
bracero program. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, 
Farm Labor Service, has been providing 
agricultural placement services for some 
time. However, greater efforts are 
needed to insure against farm labor un- 
deremployment or crop losses due to 
inadequate labor procurement efforts. 

The subcommittee’s Democratic mem- 
bers are JoHN H. Dent, of Pennsylvania; 
Roman C. PUCINSKI, of Illinois; DOMINICK 
V. DANIELS, of New Jersey; Aucustus F. 
Hawkins, of California; and THOMAS P. 
Guu, of Hawaii. 


GREAT THREAT POSED BY FEDER- 
ALIZATION OF ALABAMA NATION- 
AL GUARD 


Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been very much distressed that the 
executive branch of the Government has 
cast its lot with the philosophy that 
might makes right. Yesterday afternoon 
the President ordered the federalization 
of the Alabama National Guard. This 
was done without provocation and with- 
out the need for such action. It was 
done without the request of the Governor 
of the State, nor was the federalization 
requested by any other constitutional of- 
ficer of the State of Alabama, nor were 
the troops needed under the clear and 
present danger test. Unless we are to 
expunge the 10th amendment from the 
Constitution, then, Mr. Speaker, this ac- 
tion taken by the executive branch of 
the Federal Government is illegal. It 
was a dictatorial action and one not in 
keeping with our democratic and consti- 
tutional traditions. 

The situation at the University of Ala- 
bama and Tuscaloosa yesterday was one 
of order. The Governor of the State of 
Alabama was testing in an orderly fash- 
ion the laws, rules and judicial flats that 
are in conflict with the laws of Alabama. 
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This is a test which needed to be made. 
The Governor of the State of Alabama 
had undertaken extensive and adequate 
preparation for the maintenance of law 
and order in and around the University 
of Alabama. There was no violence 
among our people. There will be no vio- 
lence unless it is provoked by such un- 
wise actions as have been taken by the 
Federal Government in threatening and 
intimidating the people with the force 
of arms. Yesterday afternoon I wired 
the President urging that he immedi- 
ately rescind his Executive order federal- 
izing National Guard troops in Alabama. 
The federalization of these troops rep- 
resents an intolerable threat of martial 
law to the people of Alabama and, I 
would remind the President, and others 
who believe that might makes right, who 
believe that morals can be legislated, 
who believe that the minds of men can 
be changed by force of arms, that there 
are no civil rights where there is martial 
law. Are the civil rights of any one 
group more blessed or more dear than 
the rights of others? Today the people 
of the South live under the heavy threat 
of Federal invasion and martial law. 
Mr. Speaker, irreparable harm is being 
done to the American system of separa- 
tion of powers among the various 
branches of Government. I hope that 
my words will be heard by the other 
Members of this body and beyond these 
halls and that they will be reminded that 
they may be next. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CENSUS AND 
GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Census and Government 
Statistics may sit during general debate 
on tomorrow, Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. 
Speaker. 


I object, Mr. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

THE TIME FOR ACTION ON CIVIL RIGHTS IS NOW 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
last night the President delivered one of 
the most significant addresses of his ad- 
ministration. It was an historic speech 


“at an historic moment. Hours after the 


President's speech calling for a national 
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effort to establish equality for all, Med- 
gar W. Evers, NAACP field secretary, was 
ruthlessly shot to death in Jackson, Miss. 
This shocking act of blind hate and in- 
sane lawlessness should arouse the con- 
science of the Nation and underscore 
the urgency of the President’s message. 

Mr. Speaker, at long last, after over 
100 years of inequality, a President of 
the United States clearly and unequivo- 
cally stated that civil rights was pri- 
marily not a legal question but a moral 
question. The President confronted the 
Nation with the true nature of this 
struggle for liberty with these words: 

We are confronted primarily with a moral 
issue. It is as clear as the American Consti- 
tution. The heart of the question is whether 
all Americans are to be afforded equal rights 
and equal opportunities; whether we are 
going to treat our fellow Americans as we 
want to be treated. 

We face, therefore, a moral crisis as a 
country and a people. 


President Kennedy has set the moral 
tone for the Nation. His recognition of 
the fundamental nature of the civil 
rights struggle comes as a turning point 
in our history. 

In the past months we have been wit- 
nessing a revolution dedicated to real- 
izing the aims of our first revolution, a 
revolution which is being fought with 
determination and dignity to insure 
liberty and justice for all our citizens. 
Birmingham, Oxford, Albany, and Tus- 
caloosa will rank in significance with 
Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill. 

The civil rights revolution is the test 
of our commitment to democracy. The 
hour of truth has arrived. The time to 
act is now. 

The Congress has a special responsi- 
bility to aid in the struggle. When the 
President said last night, “Next week I 
shall ask the Congress of the United 
States to act, to make a commitment it 
has not fully made in this century to the 
proposition that race has no place in 
American life or law,” he was challeng- 
ing Congress to exercise its responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, under the 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution and the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, 
Congress has broad authority to enact 
legislation eliminating discrimination in 
housing, employment, voting, financial 
practices, public accommodations, and 
in most areas in which American citizens 
are being deprived of their rights. In 
addition, the Federal Government has 
the clear authority to insist that none of 
the funds appropriated by the Congress 
be used to support segregated programs. 
It is also clear that the Congress has the 
authority to pass legislation to desegre- 
gate the schools. The Attorney General 
can be given the power to institute suits 
on his own initiative wherever Americans 
are being denied their constitutional 
rights. 

Congress has the power to legislate. 
Does it have the will? 

The administration is planning next 
week to propose new legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the recom- 
mendations will be bold and comprehen- 
sive. According to newspaper reports, 
the proposed legislation will outlaw dis- 
crimination in only one area—public 
accommodations. The President elo- 
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quently recognized that the fight for civil 
rights is more than a fight for the right 
to eat at the same restaurant as whites. 
It is a fight for full equality. 

I urge that the President declare war 
on racial discrimination in every field in 
which the Federal Government has the 
authority to act. The year to establish 
the American dream of equality for all 
is 1963. 


LET US HARNESS OUR KNOWLEDGE 
EXPLOSION TO SERVE MANKIND 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a great deal of discussion going on both 
in the United States and throughout the 
world regarding the vast amount of re- 
search coming out of the world’s uni- 
versities and scientific laboratories. More 
and more one hears discussion and de- 
bate regarding the underlying question 
of whether mankind will be capable of 
harnessing this tremendous flow of 
knowledge into more useful channels. 

It was because of this great need for 
a more orderly cataloging of research 
now flowing from our Nation’s univer- 
sities and laboratories that I proposed 
earlier in this session H.R. 1946, which 
would authorize the establishment of a 
National Research Data Processing and 
Information Retrieval Center. 

There is in human nature an ele- 
ment which is drawn by the spirit of 
evasion, the lure for sacrifice, and the 
attraction to defer the inevitable. 

Man will undergo the most painful 
medical treatment to overcome an illness 
which in most instances could have been 
avoided by some simple preventative 
measure. He will submit to excruciat- 
ing operations, sacrifice parts of his 
body, swallow bitter medicine, lose ne- 
glected teeth, and be willing to endure 
the whole spectrum of human suffering, 
including prolonged rehabilitation. 

The inroads of information are not 
immune from the same hostile elements. 

As early as a century ago, the great 
American scholar and educator, Thomas 
R. Lounsbury, warned: 

We must view with profound respect the 
infinite capacity of the human mind to re- 
sist the inroad of useful knowledge. 


We are now entering an era in human 
history where useful knowledge has never 
been in greater abundance. And yet, the 
access to this knowledge is like the fruit 
basket in front of King Tantalus: avail- 
able in abundance before him, and yet 
inaccessible. 

One of the most important factors re- 
sponsible for the acute atrophy in our 
ability to retrieve useful information is 
the lack of a central system to coordinate 
the myriads of various activities in in- 
formation processing which give birth to 
extraordinary waste and duplication. 

It is comparable to the existence of sev- 
eral census bureaus, each recording the 
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same data in different form. For ex- 
ample, one census bureau would record 
the number of married women, and an- 
other would record the number of 
married men. Such senseless duplica- 
tion, ridiculous as it may sound, does in 
fact exist today. 

For example, the other day I was 
shown an article on the subject of statis- 
tics first presented in English at Colum- 
bia University, then translated by the 
Russians into Russian, and finally trans- 
lated back from the Russian into English. 
There is obviously no limit to the number 
of times the same article could be trans- 
lated back and forth. 

This is but another item from the first 
page of the first chapter from an endless 
catalog on waste. 

In contrast, I would like to point to a 
company whose various operating divi- 
sions under central coordination have 
made it the pillar of our country’s 
strength. 

Almost a half century ago, the brilliant 
manager, the man responsible for the 
miracle of General Motors, Alfred P. 
Sloan, realized the importance and im- 
plemented the policy of a central coordi- 
nating system. A half century of monu- 
mental success in General Motors speaks 
for itself. 

My proposal, H.R. 1946, calling for the 
establishment of a National Research 
Data Processing and Information Re- 
trieval Center is based on the philosophy 
of Alfred P. Sloan. 

The task before us is comparable in 
scope and complexity to the early stages 
of General Motors. But it is our duty 
and responsibility to carry out and meet 
this great challenge. In the words of the 
late Reverend Phillips Brooks from the 
great city of Boston, we can find inspira- 
tion for our tasks: 

Do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be 
stronger men. Do not pray for tasks equal 
to your powers. Pray for powers equal to 
your tasks. 


It would be unfortunate, however, if 
history should repeat the grandiloquent 
blather of some unwitting, unfortunate 
prophets of doom. 

Some years ago, Professor Goddard 
was described as moon-mad Goddard.” 
However, last July this honorable House 
passed a bill to establish March 16 as 
National Goddard Day. 

Dr. Hugh Dryden, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of NASA, has this to say in a 
recent article: 

One day in April last year (1961), a dis- 
tinguished group of medical men called on 
me to argue that men still do not have the 
basic research needed to risk launching 
Astronaut Alan Shepperd. Manned space 
flight, they claimed, was just not feasible 
yet. When I tried to explain that we had to 
learn by doing, they threatened to go over 
NASA's head to the President. The next 
day, Cosmonaut Yuri Gargarin went into 
orbit. 


At the time the atomic bomb was be- 
ing developed, Adm. William D. Leahy, 
then Chief of Staff to the President, made 
the following comment about the atomic 
bomb: 

That is the biggest fool thing we've ever 
done. The bomb will never go off, and I 
speak as an expert in explosives. 
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At this moment as I speak to you, the 
other countries from be- 


and information retrieval. 
Clearly, then, we can no longer evade 


talent for duplicating research, nor de- 
fer the inevitable establishment of a 
National Research Data Processing and 
Information Retrieval Center. 

I am encouraged that the administra- 
tion has taken a very significant step 
which in my judgment will help develop 
a more orderly collection and dissemina- 
tion of research data produced under the 
auspices of the U.S. Government. 

Last Friday, Dr. Jerome Wiesner from 
the Office of Science nad Technology, 
announced the establishment of a na- 
tional standard reference data system, 
which will integrate to a single point of 
responsibility the present data-compil- 
ing activities of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Defense, 
Atomic Commission, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the National Science Foundation, and 
several other agencies. 

The fact that the administration is 
trying to achieve this proposed standard- 
ization of techniques and technology in 
data processing indicates the first sig- 
nificant step toward what I hope will 
be the ultimate establishment of a Na- 
tional Research Data-Processing and In- 
formation Retrieval Center. 

Dr. Wiesner quite properly acknowl- 
edges the magnitude of the job ahead 
when he stated in his news release: 
“Only a national system is able to cope 
with this information flow.” 

It is most encouraging to me to note 
that Dr, Wiesner is taking this forward- 
looking step, and I am sure it is a source 
of comfort to my entire subcommittee 
who 2 weeks ago began hearings on the 
establishment of a National Research 
Data-Processing and Information Re- 
trieval Center. 

I am confident that with this type of 
cooperation between the executive and 
legislative branches of Government, 
America can indeed become the most 
dominant force in the world’s scientific 
pursuits. 

The United States is faced with a 
crisis in information retrieval carrying 
the seeds of destructive power which 
must be tamed in order to insure our 
competitive position in the world. 

Last year, Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges stated: 

The speed with which other nations adopt 
scientific advance to practical use often ex- 
ceeds ours, which explains, in part, why they 
are able to compete against us today in both 
price and quality. 

One of the most important factors 
which determines the speed, price, and 
quality of new products is efficient data 
processing and information retrieval. 

Dr. Anthony J. Barrett, who is head of 
the Technical Department Royal Aero- 
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itive if it is competent in finding large quan- 
tities of research information in addition to 
those data generated by its own efforts. 


My proposed bill, H.R. 1946, for the 
establishment of a National Research 
Data-Processing and Information Re- 
trieval Center, would greatly enhance 
our ability to compete in foreign mar- 
kets. In addition, the Center would 
eliminate the enormous waste and dupli- 
cation pointed out in my opening state- 
ment, which I made at the opening of my 
committee’s hearings. 

I should like to make it perfectly clear 
that some of the functions of the center 
would be to coordinate and augment the 
present existing facilities for data proc- 
essing and information retrieval and 
would in no way infringe or curtail the 
various information services now avail- 
able. On the contrary, it is my fervent 
hope the various information services 
can be strengthened and improved 
wherever it is feasible. 

I cannot think of anything that would 
hurt scientific progress more than to at- 
tempt all research under one roof. It 
is a physical impossibility. Likewise, it 
is physically impossible to attempt to 
place all of the activities associated with 
research data processing and informa- 
tion retrieval under one roof. I firmly 
believe that the related activities in 
data storage and retrieval, such as trans- 
lating, abstracting, digesting, codifying, 
and so forth, must be carried on very 
much as it is today by the many scien- 
tific societies, abstracting societies, and 
universities. But the finished product 
of this widely dispersed effort must ulti- 
mately find its way to a central center if 
we are to recapture the full contribution 
of the world’s technological explosion. 

Another of the most pressing needs in 
data processing and information re- 
trieval is the lack of trained information 
scientists. Accordingly, I propose that 
one of the primary and immediate aims 
of the National Research Data Processing 
and Information Retrieval Center be the 
establishment of a facility for training 
information scientists, comparable in 
scope to any other college level discipline. 
But even before such a center becomes a 
reality, the National Defense Education 
Act should be amended to provide special 
funds for establishment of information 
science courses in our universities and 
loans for students to attend such courses. 

Another important area for taming 
the pervasive chaos in data processing 
and information retrieval is to enter the 
joint efforts with all nations of the 
world, including the Soviet Union, to 
provide a cooperative basis for — 
some of the existing problems in 
processing and information — a 

Several nations are actually 
engaged in scientific research data proc- 


edge. I suggest that since there are 
many serious obstacles still standing in 
the way of complete scientific exchange, 
we use the interim period for a free 


al. This is an area which offers the nu- 
cleus for eventual complete exchange of 
knowledge. 

In addition, I would like to propose 
the establishment of an annual award of 
$50,000 for the most important contribu- 
tion to research data processing and in- 
formation retrieval. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, who during the 
last war directed our scientific defense 
effort and whose distinguished career in 
science and record of service to his coun- 
try are surpassed by few, is also one of 
the great pioneers in data processing 
and information retrieval It seems 
fitting, therefore, that the gratitude of 
this Nation bestow upon him the honor 
by christening the award as the “Van- 
nevar Bush Award.” 

This award is long overdue in an in- 
dustry which next year will supply $350 
million of information retrieval equip- 
ment, according to a joint research proj- 
ect in marketing sponsored by Mosler 
and General Precision Equipment. 

The logarithmic rate of growth of this 
giant new industry already overshadows 
the atomic energy industry, which has a 
similar award: the Enrico Fermi Award. 

We should keep in mind that develop- 
ment of retrieval equipment could help 
bring about a more efficient distribution 
of the $15 billion this Nation spends an- 
nually for research. This annual Van- 
nevar Bush Award would more than pay 
for itself manyfold every year in savings 
by helping eliminate duplication in 
research. 

We must exercise sapient judgment, 
recognize the rapid pace of new tech- 
nology, and provide the necessary tools 
to insure successful progress. Dr. J. 
Herbert Hollomon, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, in a recent article empha- 
sizes the new challenge confronting us: 

New national policies in the United States 
are required to insure the effective use of 
technology in industry. Vigorous support 
for the development of new technology by 
industry is needed for our free en 
system to thrive, to meet the competitive 
pressure in the growing world market, and 
to withstand the challenge from the Soviet 
Union. The effective use of technology is a 
key to a vigorous free economy. 

The establishment of a National Re- 
search Data Processing and Information 
Retrieval Center proposed in my bill, 
H.R. 1946, is a most important ‘tool for 
moving this Nation to a vigorous and 
free economy. 

Our Nation’s progress in science and 
technology can no longer be paced by the 
initiatives the Russians make in space 
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I am therefore confident that in the 
annals of human progress, the initiative 
we take for resolving the crisis in data 
processing and information retrieval will 
evolve as one of the everlasting mile- 
stones delivered by this august assmbly. 

It is my hope that the Ad Hoc Subcom- 
mittee on Research Data Processing and 
Information Retrieval which I head will 
be able to develop the need for greater 
coordination in our research activities. 

This ad hoc subcommittee was ap- 
pointed by Congressman Apam C. Pow- 
ELL, chairman of the full House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, in order 
to ascertain whether the National De- 
fense Education Act should be amended 
to permit the Office of Science Informa- 
tion Service to establish a national re- 
search data processing and information 
retrieval center. 

The Office of Science Information Serv- 
ice was established in 1958 after Congress 
adopted enabling legislation as part of 
the National Defense Education Act in 
order to help close the scientific infor- 
mation gap which, it was believed at the 
time, placed the United States behind 
the Soviet Union in technological devel- 
opment. Many of you will recall that 
the National Defense Education Act was 
approved by Congress shortly after the 
Soviet Union plunged its first sputnik 
into space. 

Public Law 85-864 established the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
title IX, section 901, titled “Functions of 
the Service,” reads as follows: 

The National Science Foundation shall 
establish a Science Information Service. The 
Foundation, through such Service; shall (1) 
provide, or arrange for the provision of, in- 
dexing, abstracting, translating, and other 
services leading to a more effective dissemi- 
nation of scientific information, and (2) 
undertake programs to develop new or im- 
proved methods, including mechanized sys- 
tems, for making scientific information avail- 
able. 


There has been considerable discussion 
about the effectiveness of the Office of 
Science Information Service. I have 
read the annual report of this very im- 
portant Agency, and it is my hope that 
as the hearings proceed, we will learn 
more about the functions of this Agency. 

On January 17 of this year, I intro- 
duced H.R. 1946, which calls for the 
establishment within the structure of 
the Office of Science and Information 
Service of a national research data proc- 
essing and information retrieval center. 
This proposal is designed to help elim- 
inate costly duplication of research and 
provide a centrally coordinated effort for 
the dissemination of scientific and tech- 
nical information. 

The tremendous amount of written 
material pouring from over 100,000 tech- 
nical journals is but one of many sources 
which makes it physically impossible for 
scientists to keep current in their field. 
This results in wasteful duplication of 
research estimated to be up to 50 per- 
cent of our current $15 billion effort in 
research and development. 


how the resources of the many univer- 
sities and other institutions of higher 
learning are utilizing their scientific 
facilities for their contribution toward 
this Nation’s technological progress. 

The members of this committee are 
generously giving of their time in order 
to ascertain whether the spirit of the 
National Defense Education Act, which 
established the Office of Science Infor- 
mation Service, is indeed being fully car- 
ried out or whether this important 
agency needs additional legislation to 
make its work even more effective. 

I am convinced that the work of this 
subcommittee can make a most signifi- 
cant contribution toward a better under- 
standing of the problem which confronts 
America in midtwentieth century. 

The members of this subcommittee 
who, despite assignments on other im- 
portant committees, have agreed to 
undertake this very important study 
include the Honorable John BrapEMas, 
Democrat, of Indiana; who, in addition 
to many other outstanding educational 
achievements, holds a degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Oxford University; 
the Honorable Hucu L. Carey, Democrat 
from New York, eminent member of the 
bar, a Member of Congress who has 
shown intense interest in the techno- 
logical capabilities of this Nation’s insti- 
tutions of higher learning; the Honor- 
able ALpHonzo BELL, Republican, of 
California, who brings to this subcom- 
mittee the rich knowledge and experience 
he gains every day as a member of the 
very important House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics; and the Honor- 
able Paul. FINDLEY, Republican, of Ili- 
nois, a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Illinois College who has shown an intense 
interest in research retrieval. 

This subcommittee is also fortunate 
to have as technical advisers two gentle- 
men who have outstanding records in 
data retrieval: Mr. Allan Kiron, head of 
advanced research in the Office of Re- 
search and Development in the U.S. 
Patent Office, and Dr. Kar] F. Heumann, 
Director of the Office of Documentation, 
National Academy of Sciences. 

The subcommittee is also most grate- 
ful to Dr. Frederick Seitz, president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, who 
has agreed to assemble a panel of out- 
standing scholars who will serve as an 
advisory task force to this subcommittee. 

As you can see, while the five members 
of this committee, including myself as 
chairman, are extremely interested in 
this entire subject of research data 
processing and information retrieval, we 
have surrounded ourselves with profes- 
sional men who are highly respected in 
the American educational community to 
guide us along the way in this very com- 
plicated field. 

It is my firm conviction that before 
this decade is over, research data proc- 
essing and information retrieval will be 
one of the biggest industries in America 
and the world. The tremendous knowl- 
edge explosion which is sweeping the 
world makes it imperative that this 
civilization develop more efficient ways 


I am fully convinced that just as this 
Nation spent the 1940’s in nuclear devel- 
opment and the 1950’s in space explora- 
tion, the generation of the 1960’s will 
see the advent of a tremendous emphasis 
on data processing and information 
retrieval. 

I dare predict that before this decade 
is over, a vast part of both the Federal 
budget and expenditures in the private 
sector of American industry will be spent 
on storing and retrieving this tremendous 
amount of research data that scholars 
throughout the world are producing. 

Since the beginning of recorded his- 
tory, man’s capability to accumulate and 
retrieve information has paced his prog- 
ress. Today we are witnessing a grave 
threat to this progress. 

This threat has been eloquently de- 
scribed by the eminent neurologist, Dr. 
Grey-Walter: 

During the last two generations the rate 
of accumulation of knowledge has been so 
colossally accelerated that not even the most 
noble and most tranquil brain can now store 
and consider even a thousandth part of it. 
Humanity is in a critical state compared 
with which the constitution of the Dinosaur 
and the community of the Tower of Babel 
were triumphant. 

The root of this evil is that facts accumu- 
late at a far higher rate than does the un- 
derstanding of them. Rational thought de- 
pends literally on ratio, on the portions and 
and relations between things. As facts are 
collected, the number of possible relations 
between them increases at an enormous 
rate. 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, the great Ameri- 
can scientist, characterized the urgency 
of ae problem with the following grim 
note: 

Science may become bogged down in its 
own products, inhibited like a colony of 
bacteria by its own exudations.” 


The staggering statistics amply testify 
to this pejorative state of affairs. 

During the last 33 years, there has been 
a tenfold nerease in the number of sci- 
entists and engineers; from 50,000 in 
1930 to over a half million today. In- 
deed, one authority estimates that the 
number of scientists now living is greater 
than the number of all scientists who 
ever lived before. 

The prodigious output flowing from 
this ocean of creative activity is over- 
whelming. Over 130,000 R. & D. proj- 
ects per year are of Government origin, 
representing two-thirds of the $15 bil- 
lion our country now spends on research. 

We have over 120,000 technical jour- 
nals in the world. Our Patent Office has 
over 7 million patents in its files. There 
are over 500 specialized science informa- 
tion services. 

Indeed we have reached a stage in the 
accumulation of knowledge where man- 
ual searching for information is quickly 
becoming an impossible and extremely 
costly task. 

For example, we now have bibliogra- 
phies of bibliographies. The last issue 
of the “World Bibliography of Bibliog- 
raphies” contains more than 100,000 sep- 
eT collated volumes of bibliogra- 
phies. 
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And yet it is painfully apparent that 
the human capacity to absorb knowledge 
is almost minuscule in comparison with 
the fantastic amount of information 
available. 

For example, the average person read- 
ing 12 hours a day, for 50 years, can at 
most read about 16,000 to 18,000 techni- 
cal books in his lifetime. We have about 
30 million books in the world today. 

The enormous gap in our capacity to 
store and retrieve information and at the 
same time meet the demands and re- 
sponsibilities in our society has created 
the most costly and wasteful drain on 
our resources, which is without parallel 
in the entire history of mankind. 

The appalling figures speak for them- 
selves. One major U.S. company spent 
over $250,000 and 5 years of research in 
an attempt to solve an electronic switch- 
ing problem important to military com- 
munications. The team of topnotch 
mathematicians doing the research 
found the solution. However, they also 
discovered the solution was available in 
@ manuscript 6 months before the re- 


search program started. 

A cloud seeding experiment has re- 
cently been made at a cost of $3 million. 
Shortly after the completion of the ex- 
periment, it was discovered that the same 
experiment was performed at an earlier 


solution was realized. In addition, it 
was discovered the information on this 
valve existed before research was started. 
In the meantime, missile firings were 
held up for several months. 

Recently the General Accounting Of- 
fice reported two Government agencies 
were working on the same type of missile 
for over a year before the duplication was 
discovered. The cost of duplication in- 
volving NASA’s Atlas-Agena B and the 
Air Force Atlas Vega was $18 million. 

A leading manufacturing firm paid 
over $8 million for the invention of one 
of its products before it realized some- 
one else had developed the same product. 

One Air Force project for storing and 
retrieving research reports rediscovered 
3,000 reports worth $36 million. 

In fact, the situation of retrieving in- 
formation has reached such an abysmal 
state of affairs that industries find it 
more economical to duplicate research 
projects costing less than $100,000 rather 
than spend the time and effort in finding 
out if in fact the desired information 
is available in the literature. 

This catalog of waste is by no means 
exhaustive. It is, however, sufficiently 
dramatic to make us responsive to meet 
the greatest challenge of our time, a 
challenge fraught with power to either 
suffocate our progress or enoble the aspi- 
rations and welfare of mankind. 

Indeed, the harnessing of power from 
scientific knowledge through data proc- 
essing and information retrieval will 
surely surpass the rich rewards derived 
from harnessing atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

Another challenge with which we must 
concern ourselves is the Soviet Union. 
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Reports of past and recent activities in 
the Soviet Union indicate a concerted 
Government effort toward the solution 
of problems in data processing and in- 
formation retrieval. 

Probably the best known institute in 
Russia devoted to data processing and 
information retrieval is Viniti, located 
in Moscow. It is by no means the only 
one. However, it is the biggest, most 
centralized institute in the Soviet Union. 
Viniti employs thousands of scientists 
and abstractors, processing mountains 
of information which becomes available 
wherever it is needed. 

There has been a great deal of specu- 
lation as to the important role Viniti may 
have played in advancing the Soviet 
space effort. The American Air Force 
Journal, as early as 1957, wrote this about 
Viniti: 


No one will ever know how many billions 
of rubles and how many tens of thousands 
of man-years of valuable scientific research 
time this system has saved Russia. 


The following facts reported recently 
in the Soviet literature may offer some 
hint: 

In 1 year, a plant in Maslenikov saved 
$1,400,000 dollars. 

An industrial complex in Leningrad 
Saved $27 million; in Gorkiy, $25 million; 
in Udmurtskiy, $14 million. 

All this saving was achieved as a re- 
sult of information provided from Viniti. 

The Russians seem to be so efficient 
that Dr. Finley Carter, director of 
the Stanford Research Institute, was 
prompted to state: 

In order to better know what American 
scientists are doing, one must read Soviet 
journals of abstracts. 


John Gunther, the well known Ameri- 
can reporter, writes: 

Russian abstracting services are so com- 
plete and so well developed that it has come 
to the point where American scientists learn 
about new accomplishments by Americans in 
their field from Russian abstract journals. 


The importance of centralizing infor- 
mation has been attested to as one of the 
key factors in the success the Soviets 
have had so far. As pointed out by Dr. 
Michailov, director of the Institute of 
Scientific Information of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences: 


Nine years of operational service of the 
Institute of Scientific Information under 
USSR. Academy of Sciences justify com- 
pletely the establishment of a centralized 
documentation agency, since it is only with- 
in a centralized documentation service that 
the world's overall output of scientific pub- 
lications can be processed and knowledge 
scattered through various sources can be 
cumulated and synthesized. Besides, the 
centralized system of information provides a 
fair base for effective mechanization and 
automation development. 


The above is supported by Prof. Boris 
M. Tareev, also from Viniti who states: 


Experience gained from information work 
in the U.S.S.R. and in other countries indi- 
cates that the complex and important task 
of providing complete, i.e., total“ informa- 
tion on all recent scientific and technical 
developments throughout the world can be 
accomplished by a central scientific informa- 
tion institute which has at its disposal many 
highly qualified specialists, suitable techni- 
cal equipment, and sufficient funds for ac- 
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quisition of current literature from many 
different countries. The Institute of Scien- 
tific Information is such a center in Russia. 


In my bill, H.R. 1946, introduced Janu- 
ary 17, 1963, I proposed the establish- 
ment of the National Research Data 
Processing and Information Retrieval 
Center to ameliorate some of the abysmal 
shortcomings, and dangers to which facts 
and figures above bear witness. For it is 
readily apparent that the lack of a cen- 
tral organ, amidst hundreds of abstract- 
ing devices and countless specializing in- 
formation services, lacking efficiency and 
control over duplication of research 
projects costing billions of dollars is a 
deadly danger to the survival of our 
country. 

It is like a gigantic octopus with an ex- 
cised nervous system, aimlessly flopping 
its tentacles in response to the assault 
of waves, only to subside from the over- 
whelming force bearing upon its inabil- 
ity to coordinate and control its survival 
and thus sink to the bottom, and ex- 
tinction. 

The timing and need for the Center 
which I have proposed have never been 


and the scientific community 
must be met at once with energy, dedica- 
tion and leadership worthy of our herit- 
age. 

The cries for help from our scientists 
are desperate and justly demanding. 
The distinguished vice president of Tu- 
lane University, Dr. F. R. Cagle, only a 
few months ago succinctly captured 
today’s mood of our scientists by saying: 


I speak as a scientist complainant—as a bi- 
ologist frustrated by the difficulties of ob- 
taining 


decisionmaking—as a frightened observer 
of the literature problems of my biologist 
colleagues—as an angry critic of our Gov- 
ernment for failing to have concern about 
technical information programs * * +, 


It is therefore of little surprise that my 
proposal has received such gratifying 
response and support. 

The distinguished soldier-scientist, 
former Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment in the Department of the Army, Lt. 
Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, recently 
pointed out: 


I believe you of industry, our academic 
allies, and the agencies of Government need 
to get together and back what I think is 
needed here let's call it SATIC—a Scientific 
and Technological Information Center—a 
national clearinghouse for the most com- 
plete and comprehensive acquisition, transla- 
tion, and exchange of information that we 
can get from all segments of our Nation and 
from the rest of the free world. 


A Washington University editorial 
writes: 


Above all, in this country we need a cen- 

tral agency to coordinate the overall infor- 
mation effort; winnow the total production; 
and pick up the loose ends like foreign pub- 
lications, research bulletins, 
Government reports and papers delivered at 
conferences. O and operating such 
an institution would be an effort no bigger 
than others we have made, no more ponder- 
ous than others the Government has shoul- 
dered and carried home. It would deserve 
to be called investment rather 
extravagance. 


than 
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One of the most distinguished foreign 
critics on information retrieval, whose 
expert advice and services have been 
solicited by various Government agen- 
cies for many years, including the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, whose record 
of objective scientific analysis is un- 
assailable, professor of mathematical 
logic and linguistics, Y. Bar-Hillel, has 
recently stated: 

There could, for instance, hardly be any 
doubt that the establishment of an institu- 
tion corresponding to the Russian All-Union 
Institute of Scientific and Technological In- 
formation could greatly improve the existing 
situation in the information field in the 
United States and could most probably be an 
overall improvement. 


Needless to say, there are many others 
who voice similar views. Clearly, the 
establishment of a national center is the 
most urgent need and merits the highest 
consideration and priority. 

The benefits to be derived from the 
establishment of a national center are 
too numerous and too obvious to need 
further elaboration here. However, 
there is one outstanding bonus which 
can be had. It is less obvious and, there- 
fore, I shall detail some of the hidden 
rich rewards awaiting the realization of 
a national center. 

We are all too familiar with the cur- 
rent shortages of scientists, the costly 
expense involved in obtaining a techni- 
cal education and the difficulty of at- 
tracting students to pursue degrees in 
science. And yet, notwithstanding these 
obstacles, the establishment of a national 
center could double the number of scien- 
tists by cutting wasteful duplication and 
mountainous literature searches which 
consume as much as 70 percent of our 
scientists’ time. 

Never before in history have we faced 
such a titantic challenge. The hour is 
fast approaching when we must act or be 
left behind, adrift in a fog of technologi- 
cal confusion. The rewards in accepting 
this great challenge are boundless. The 
decision is ours. 


EXTENSION OF THE BRACERO LAW 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
appraisal of the vote on the extension of 
the bracero law is in order. The people 
who buy vegetables and fruits will want 
their voices to be heard. They feel that 
food prices at this time are high enough 
and should not be increased. The House 
of Representatives on May 29 by a 16 
vote margin defeated a simple extension 
of 2 years of the Public Law 78 legisla- 
— which was originally enacted in 
1951. 

Victor Riesel, in an article appearing 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal on 
the date of June 7, writes on the ques- 
tion of “Ban on Braceros Poses Prob- 
lem.” Under leave to extend my re- 
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marks I would like to include the full 
text of Mr. Riesel’s article: 
Baw On Braceros POSES PROBLEM 
(By Victor Riesel) 


In the West the other day I ran into ranch- 
ers who raise cantaloups and vegetables, not 
cattle, who warned it will cost us “back East” 
lots more to eat because they are paying some 
of the itinerant fruit workers $800, $900, and 
even $1,000 a week during the season. 

These fruit workers are skilled packers, 
loaders, and lidders. They move with the 
sun. They follow the melons, the tomatoes, 
the lettuce. 

Their season is short as they move up 
from the Mexican border into Texas—Rio 
Grande City, and Laredo, Then on to Yuma, 
Ariz., over into El Centro and Blythe, Calif., 
and then to Bakersfield and up to Los Banos 
farther north. 

I have some average weekly wages for a 
season of some 7 weeks. The ranchers who 
supply this payroll data are quite bitter over 
the spectacular rates forced by labor scarcity 
at the height of the crops’ ripening. 

But this bitterness is a soft sigh in a 
tornado, compared with their anger over 
congressional refusal to permit scores of 
thousands of Mexican nationals to come 
across the river after December 31 to help 
pick the fruits and vegetables for the pack- 
ing and loading sheds. The ranchers say the 
cost of hand picking now will rocket just 
as did the cost of packing, loading, Hdding, 
and trucking, over the years as men were 
needed all at once for intense and speedy 
work. 

From a California rancher comes the star- 
tling news that during the 1962 cantaloup 
season the average weekly wage came to 
$337.02 for loaders. For the packers the 
average came to $242.75 a week, And for 
the truckers, $228.11. 

I repeat, this is for the short season, for 
the so-called “fruit tramps.” So high is this 
seasonal pay that at least one rancher knows 
of a chiropractor who has shut his office for 
a month to work as a melon packer in Yuma 
during the past 10 years. There are stu- 
dents, too. Some schoolteachers move into 
the packing sheds to raise extra money. 

The outsiders go back to their professions 
and pursuits. But what of the men—and 
their families—whose only work is handling 
the produce? 

Now, say the ranchers to the folks back 
East, there will be increased costs because 
the Government wiil not permit some 60,000 
to 80,000 braceros to come in from Mexico 
to work in the flelds. Those in the House 
who pushed through the antibracero vate 
believed the Mexicans were being exploited 
and forced into undignified “stoop labor.” 

The ranchers now ask where the field help 
will come from. They were thousands short 
last year. If no domestic farm labor turns 
up, who will harvest the lettuce, the toma- 
toes and other vegetables for the tables of 
the land. 

What happens now? Some US. growers 
already are operating in Mexico. Our first 
cantaloupes of the season come from across 
the border. Soon there will be “runaway 
ranchers.” Below the border, a rancher finds 
many takers for stoop labor at a dollar a 
day. At this rate the grower can pack his 
produce, pay the U.S. tariff and still make 
money. 

But what of those who want to continue 
ranching in their own country? Some of 
them simply go out of business. In the 
northern San Joaquin Valley, there now are 
only five packing shed operations. Three 
years ago, there were over 20 fresh tomato 
packing houses in this same valley. The five 
remaining houses have abandoned the hand- 
wrap packing system. 

Now special machines are being developed. 
For fruit there are tree shakers. For lettuce, 
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there is a mechanism which has a feeler to 
test the firmness of the lettuce head. Spe- 
cial robots are harvesting tomatoes. Since 
no human hands are involved the entire crop 
must ripen all at once, or the green ones 
will be cut along with the ready-to-eat 
produce. So there is experimentation in 
breeding special tomatoes, or special long 
vines for grapes. 

In a decade these machines will displace 
considerable hand labor—a process which is 
being speeded by the difficulty of obtaining 
field hands. There must be dignity for labor 
and a decent wage. 

Perhaps a committee of Congressmen 
should go out into the western sun for a 
while and talk to all sides right amid those 
fields which feed a land. 


COMMERCIAL SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, last week 
James E. Powers, national commander 
of the American Legion, traveling 
through Europe, sent a message to Presi- 
dent Kennedy from Berlin, lauding the 
important announcement made by the 
President regarding the determination 
of the U.S. Government to develop as 
quickly as possible a commercial super- 
sonic transport. The message read as 
follows: 

By Retay From BERLIN, Via NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D.C.—On behalf 
of your nearly 3 million fellow American 
Legionnaires may I congratulate you on your 
decision that the United States should forge 
ahead immediately to develop the fastest 
supersonic in the world. At its last 
national convention (the 44th) October 9-11, 
1962, the American Legion National Security 
Commission passed resolution No. 647 re- 
affirming support of a high priority for a 
U.S. supersonic transport pro , similar 
resolutions were adopted during the 42d and 
43d conventions. 

The Legion heartily endorses also your 
statement “That this Government should 
immediately commence a new program in 
partnership with private industry to develop 
at the earliest practical date a commercial 
supersonic transport.” 

We feel that to permit any lag in the U.S. 
flag air carriers keeping apace with their 
competitors would be most detrimental to 
the prestige and strength of the country. 

JAMES E, Powers, 
National Commander, the American 
Legion. 


Commander Powers is in Berlin where 
he is personally inspecting the current 
Berlin situation, under the guidance of 
military and Government officials. He is 
also visiting the Legion departments of 
France and Italy. 

The position as expressed by Com- 
mander Powers in his telegram and of 
the membership of the American Legion, 
as expressed by their resolutions passed 
in the national conventions of this great 
and patriotic organization of Americans 
dedicated to keeping this country strong 
in times of peace as well as war, should 
be appreciated by all Americans. In 
time of peace the possession of the fast- 
est fleet of supersonic jets of transport 
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aircraft keeps strong the country’s pres- 
tige and economy. In time of war the 
possession of such a fleet of supersonic 
jet transports could mean the difference 
between victory and defeat. I would like 
to add my voice to that of President 
Kennedy and all others in urging a 
speedy development of such a program 
to bring into reality adequate super- 
sonic commercial jet transports. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, the people of Alabama and the 
students at the University of Alabama 
faced a critical moment in our State’s 
history with courage and dignity. As 
an Alabamian and as a graduate of the 
University, I have been especially aware 
of the ordeal which my State and school 
are undergoing. 

Alabamians are a proud people with a 
proud history. Nothing which occurred 
in Tuscaloosa yesterday diminished that 
pride. Alabamians and all those who 
love the University of Alabama hold 
their heads up today still proud of their 
past and confident of their future. 

Alabama’s ordeal is by no means over, 
but an even greater ordeal lies ahead 
for those who have not reckoned with 
the consequences of making a political 
issue of the Nation’s race relations. 

Yesterday, Tuscaloosa was the scene 
of Jaw and order as our Governor and 
people had pledged. But already the 
violent whirlwinds of racial disharmony 
are moving through every section of the 
Nation. 

These are winds spawned by irrespon- 
sible manipulators of the country’s race 
relations. Alabama before acceding to 
Federal force has raised a warning to 
all the people of the United States. Ala- 
bamians have maintained law and order 
in Tuscaloosa, but those who have played 
a part in forcing integration at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and elsewhere 
throughout the South must also face 
the grim responsibility of maintaining 
law and order in their own communities. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. A. SYDNEY 
HERLONG, JR. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have good 
reason to believe the voices of young 
Americans are becoming more discern- 
ing in public affairs. All of us have read 
or heard opinions to the effect that our 
present generation of youth take little 
or no interest in public affairs and that 
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many of the few who do take such an 
interest have difficulty the 
kernel from the corn. That opinion is 
challenged by a guest editorial appearing 
in the Leesburg Commercial of Florida, 
written by Bill McBride, Jr., a young man 
who just graduated from Leesburg 
High School. 

Bill McBride visited Washington re- 
cently and it was his good fortune to 
come to know his Congressman and to 
observe him in action. Upon his return 
to Leesburg he wrote a report of his im- 
pressions, which became the guest edi- 
torial to which I refer, That editorial 
provides an excellent example of discern- 
ment by an American youth who knows 
the difference between the kernel and the 
corn. The title of the editorial is “Trib- 
ute to Syp.” It refers to our able col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida, Syp 
HerLONG, who is indeed worthy of the 
tribute paid to him. 

The guest editorial to which I re- 
ferred, written by Bill McBride, Jr., 
follows: 

TRIBUTE TO SYD 

This is to express appreciation and tribute 
to a great man in Government, the Honor- 
able A. SYDNEY HERLONG, of Leesburg. I am 
writing because I had occasion to view this 
man while he was representing and serving 
us in Washington. To a young person such 
as myself, who hasn't had much chance to 
be acquainted with men in Government, 
Congressman HERLONG is a great source of 
inspiration. I would like to explain the rea- 
sons why I came to believe in this man. 

I was honored to be selected for a visit to 
our Nation’s Capital. While there I had 
some free time and decided to call Congress- 
man HERLONG’s Office. Knowing how busy he 
was, I expected only to get a few moments 
to alk to him. Instead, he not only talked 
to me for a while, but invited me over to his 
office the next day. I wondered then how 
he could find time to fit me into his tight 
and exhausting schedule. 

Next day I went to Congressman HER- 
LONG’s office and accompanied him to the 
National Chamber of Commerce Convention, 
where he was to speak concerning the Kerr- 
Mills bill before Congress. 

All this time he treated me as an honored 
guest and made me feel very special. Before 
his speech, while we were visiting with the 
members of the convention, I was amazed 
at the influence and prestige that the Gov- 
ernors and senators of various States across 
our country accorded my Congressman. A 
great many made it a point to seek out Con- 
gressman HEeRLONG and visit with him. 

Just as Congressman HERLONG was about 
to ascend to the speaker’s stand (I was in 
audience of the hall and he at the head table 
up front), I leaned over and asked the gentle- 
man next to me if he knew who Congressman 
HeERLONG was. He did not know who I was 
or where I was from. He was from Utah, 
and I don’t know whether he was a Govern- 
ment official or not. He replied: “Yes, he 
is quite an influential and able man in the 
House.” This again made me proud. 

Congressman HERLONG gave a captivating 
speech, explaining his stand on medicare. 
He received thundering applause on two 
occasions, He ended his speech amidst great 
applause, and then answered questions. In 
reply to the question, “Do you or will you 
have any qualms about voting against the 
King-Anderson bill when it is brought be- 
fore Congress again?” he answered, “I will 
never have any qualms about voting as an 
American.” After the left the 
hall a man stood up and yelled out to the 
audience, “I recommend we get more men 
in Congress like that man.” 
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On riding back to his office, I witnessed 
an incident that I will never forget. The 
address to the convention and such were 
outstanding, but this is the thing that I 
think sets our Congressman out in front 
of his colleagues. From our conversation 
the taxicab driver surmised that Congress- 
man HERLONG must be a man in Congress. 
The driver then explained to him about a 
ticket he had received the previous day 
which seemed very unfair to him. Instead 
of agreeing with him and letting the matter 
pass, Congressman HERLONG started discuss- 
ing the matter with him. Right in the 
midst of a very busy schedule and on the 
way back to his office where a thousand 
things awaited his attention he started ex- 
amining the cabdriver’s problem. He de- 
cided that the ticket was indeed unfair. 
He took down the data on the incident 
and told the driver to call his office in 1 
hour. In his office Mr. HerLonG made phone 
calls and straightened the matter out. He 
would probably never see the driver again, 
but he helped him. This showed me that 
we don't have in office a politician, but a 
humane statesman. 

Back in his office, I noticed his concern 
over whether or not he had made a good 
impression on some elementary school pupils 
he had shown around the House earlier that 
morning. Yes, he is like I believe all Con- 
gressman should be; we have a very warm 
and wonderful man in Congress, 


LEFTWING EXTREMISM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. ASHBROOK] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is somewhat of a rare privilege in this 
day and age to be able to speak under a 
special order and, I assure you, it is not 
going to be on a controversial subject— 
it is going to be on leftwing extremism in 
this country. I want to make it clear I 
will speak about the non-Communist left 
in America. 

Mr. Speaker, it is becoming more and 
more apparent each day that many so- 
called liberals are mounting a massive 
assault on the forces of conservatism and 
patriotism in this country. Any form of 
conservatism is fashionably designated 
as “rightwing extremism” by these liber- 
als and Democrats. In this city, for ex- 
ample, an organization is conducting ex- 
tensive research for the express purpose 
of attacking conservative organizations, 
conservative spokesmen and conservative 
principles. A few weeks ago, several 
Democratic members of this body at- 
tacked the Americans for Constitutional 
Action. These attacks were ably an- 
swered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ALGER] and I do not feel we need to 
amplify on his fine remarks. 

It is with the idea in mind of going 
to the very heart of the attacks on the 
American right that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bruce] and myself have 
taken this time today to present these 
views. We believe America is indeed 
endangered by extremism but the danger 
is almost completely one from the left 
rather than the right. The danger 
comes from extremist policies which are 
weakening our posture abroad in the 
struggle with world communism and do- 
mestically are destroying our free enter- 
prise system, the value of our currency 
and the independence of our people. 
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It is obvious that certain types of ex- 
tremism are completely allowable. Left- 
wing extremism which deals with one 
worldism and undercutting American 
sovereignty, unilateral disarmament, ap- 
peasement of world communism and do- 
mestic socialism seem to receive a white- 
washing from the liberal establishment. 

If one looks with concern upon the 
income tax and sees it as the heart of 
socializing our country by the backdoor, 
he is an extremist. If one observes the 
steady erosion of our ideals by the all- 
consuming Federal Government, he is a 
radical extremist. If one looks with 
chagrin upon the steady course of ap- 
peasement which this administration has 
followed regarding world communism, he 
is an extremist. If one looks at the 17- 
year history on the United Nations and 
is critical of its activities which have 
been dominated to a great extent by the 
Communist world rather than the free 
world, then he, too, is an extremist. Let 
us examine some of those charges and 
see wherein the true extremism lies. 

President Kennedy would now accuse 
Congressman John F. Kennedy of ex- 
tremism for the statements he made in 
a 1949 speech. This speech appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 95, 
part 12, page A993, and contained this 
attack on the policies of the day, and I 
quote directly from former Congressman 
John F. Kennedy: 

Our policy in China has reaped the whirl- 
wind. The continued insistence that aid 
would not be forthcoming unless a coalition 
government with the Communists was 
formed, was a crippling blow to the National 
Government. * There were those who 
claimed, and still claim, that Chinese com- 
munism was not really communism at all but 
merely an advanced agrarian movement 
which did not take directions from Moscow. 
* * * This is the tragic story of China whose 
freedom we once fought to preserve. What 
our young men had saved, our diplomats and 
our President have frittered away. 


I suggest you just contemplate for a 
moment on the thought of what would 
happen were someone to say that today 
on this floor of the Congress. I imagine 
he would be labeled as an extremist. 

As a matter of fact, President Ken- 
nedy once had some very good words to 
say for extremists. In his Pulitzer prize- 
winning book, “Profiles of Courage,” he 
wrote that the great men “spoke and 
voted their convictions irrespective of the 
temper of the times.” You are not sup- 
posed to do this in these times, the era 
of the New Frontier. 

Now, of course, men who speak their 
piece, men who criticize many of the ac- 
tivities of Government or, indeed, the 
United Nations, are extremists. Anyone 
who would utter remarks of the type 
which President Kennedy made in 1949 
on this floor today would be branded 
either an unsophisticated fool or an ex- 
tremist. It is sad that the President on 
November 16, 1961, reversed his field 
almost completely and would address an 
audience in Seattle, Wash., warning of 
the dangers of the type of statements he 
used to make. At that, he certainly 
should be an expert on extremism be- 
cause he has surrounded himself with 
some of the Nation’s leading leftwing ex- 
tremists, Professors Heller, Surrey, and 
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Schlesinger, to name but a few. Let us 
look at some of their extremism. 

Those who would abolish the income 
tax are, of course, in the lingo of the left, 
extremists. What about Walter Heller 
who has advocated that the income tax 
policy be changed to include the imputed 
income on owner-occupied homes—think 
of that, imputed income. We have not 
taxed enough real income. Bureaucrats 
would assess a value to your house, say 
$100 per month, and you would include 
$1,200 as income on your income tax and 
pay at your regular rate. What could be 
more extreme than that? Professors 
Heller and Surrey have further recom- 
mended that income tax be applied to 
proceeds from insurance policies, that 
deductions for interest paid on home 
mortgages be abolished, as would the de- 
duction for State and local income and 
property taxes. And their statements are 
available in the printed documents of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Even the elderly are to face this liberal 
extremist policy. Professor Surrey said 
that the elderly are receiving too much 
preference under our tax laws and this 
should be changed. He noted that when 
you consider social security retirement 
payments, the additional $600 old-age 
exemption and the increased medical ex- 
pense allowance for the aged: 

Persons over 65 become a distinctly favored 
class under the income tax. * * * It is 
basically wrong to exclude social security 
pensions from income or to grant a retire- 
ment income credit. 


This is Mr. Heller’s brand of extre- 
mism. 

Where is the American left when it 
comes to extremist proposals such as 
those advanced by the fuzzyminded New 
Frontier extremists? Why turn the gun 
on Americans who are concerned about 
the income tax? Why not direct some 
of your concern at those who would im- 
pose reactionary tax provisions on our 
elderly? Yes, this is real extremism— 
in the true style of the American left. 

I suggest that it is very dangerous to 
impute the policies of certain groups 
and say “Well, you are a John Birch 
member or you are very close to John 
Birch thinking.” This is the thesis of 
so many on the left. It is more than a 
elever diversionary tactic. It is dis- 
honest and fraught with danger. 

Let us take a look at what Gus Hall 
said in the Political Affairs magazine, an 
organ of the Communist Party, in Febru- 
ary of 1961 at page 43 thereof: 

We have a general approach that is basi- 
cally sound. It includes such demands as: 
a 30-hour week; a much higher minimum 
wage; Government controls to transfer some 
of the superprofits from automation to the 
workers and the public in the form of price 
cuts and wage increases; higher unemploy- 
ment compensation to be paid as long as 
one is unemployed; reduced taxes on work- 
ers and higher taxes on the big corpora- 
tions; a large public works program of hous- 
ing, roads, hospitals, schools, etc.; reduction 
of armaments, opening up trade with the 
Socialist world and other similar demands. 


This is directly from Gus Hall, Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. 

Those of us on the conservative right 
do not want to impute the motives of 
those on the left. If we were to use the 
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tactics used by the gentlemen on the 
other side in their recent attack on the 
ACA, we would of course say that Gus 
Hall has said this, and this is the Com- 
munist Party position, and look how 
close you are to communism. This is 
not done. It should not be done. 

I only point this out because it shows 
what a dangerous matter this would be 
to try to impute conservative motives 
and liken the conservative line to what 
they call the radical right, because the 
radical left is the true extremist wing 
of our country. Those who are on the 
liberal side of the political spectrum 
should be very careful lest they open 
themselves up to the same attacks they 
are bringing to us. Retaliation of like 
type is not in order but we serve notice 
that this sword can cut both ways. 

It is not supposed to offend your finer 
sensibilities when the American taxpayer 
is forced to provide the money for the 
State Department to assist Communist 
countries as a part of their appeasing 
foreign policy. If this brings you to 
a boil or the point of outrage, be careful, 
because you are very close to the line 
of becoming an extremist. If things are 
not going right for about 17 years out of 
17 in the United Nations and it begins to 
look like we are being taken for a sucker, 
be careful, do not speak out because you 
will be labeled as an extremist. Indeed, 
you can be a patriot anywhere in the 
world except the good old U.S.A. Here 
patriots are called isolationist or extrem- 
ist. 

The United Nations and its bevy of 
satellite organizations can do no wrong 
according to this leftwing cult. Ex- 
tremism in the cause of one-worldism is 
strictly A-OK. Take several examples 
which never make the hit parade of the 
peddlers of extremist mania. In their 
series directed at teaching proper history 
and internationalism, entitled “Toward 
World Understanding,” the United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization—UNESCO—put the fol- 
lowing into print: 

The kindergarten or infant school has a 
significant part to play in the child’s edu- 
cation. Not only can it correct the 
errors of home training, but it can also pre- 
pare the child for membership * * * in the 
world society (p. 9). It is sufficient to 
note that it is most frequently in the fam- 
ily that the children are infected with na- 
tionalism by hearing what is national ex- 
tolled and what is foreign disparaged. * * * 
The school should therefore use the means 
described earlier to combat family attitudes. 
+ * + As long as the child breathes the poi- 
soned air of nationalism, education in world- 
mindedness can produce only rather precari- 
ous results (pp. 54-58). 


Further, Americans are not supposed 
to be offended by recent outrages from 
UNESCO. To do so would be extremism. 
UNESCO published a Communist tirade 
against the West and gave it a forum 
for its lies and deceit in the form of a 
booklet, “Equality of Rights Between 
Races and Nationalities in the U.S.S.R.” 
The preface boasted: 

The purpose of this publication is to ac- 
quaint the public with one of the major so- 
cial triumphs of our day; namely, the way 
in which the problem of nationalities has 
been solved in the Soviet Union. It is, in 
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fact, the story of the successful establish- 
ment of full equality of rights between races 
and nationalities in the U.S.S.R. 


One lie after another was presented. 
Note these excerpts: 


Thus in czarist Russia, the inequalities 
between national elements, and the oppres- 
sion of national minorities and colonial peo- 
ples, were consequences of a reactionary so- 
cial system based on czarist absolutism, 
capitalism, and landlordism. 

* * * * * 

Only the revolution of October 1917. 
which overthrew this regime and instituted 
the Soviet system, enabled the peoples of 
Russia to achieve genuine equality of rights 
and freedom of development. * * * It was 
the Communist Party which showed the peo- 
ples of Russia the true way to free them- 
selves from social and national oppression. 


Oh, yes, this type of extremism is all 
right. Only those who criticize in even 
the most constructive manner the op- 
eration of the United Nations are wrong. 
They are the extremists. 

Where were these people when one of 
the largest pressure groups in the coun- 
try, the National Education Association, 
distributed a highly inflammatory pam- 
phlet which likened the fight over Fed- 
eral aid to education to the wornout 
Marxist class struggle of rich against 
poor. This NEA publication, entitled 
“The Root of Opposition to Federal Aid 
to Education,” comes up with some really 
choice extremist statements: Consider 
just a few: 

The fight over Federal aid to education is, 
on the surface, a political fight, with spicy 
dashes of racial prejudice and religious bit- 
terness thrown in. But under the surface, 
in reality, it is an economic battle—one of 
the oldest and hardest fought in this coun- 
try. It falls in the classic pattern of historic 
battles between the haves and the have- 
nots, between those who control the wealth 
of the land and those who make up its 
masses. 

* . = s% * 


So the fight has developed and grown 
$ + + a fight between the people with the 
wealth and the people with the kids. 

* hd > * . 

This year, the traditional foes of Federal 
aid, such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers and national chamber of 
commerce, have been helped by such strange 
bedfellows as J. STROM THURMOND who is 
afraid the Negroes will get in and Cardinal 
Spellman who is afraid the Catholics will 
be left out. 

. e * * * 

More than ever of the Nation's wealth will 
be taken from those who ss it and 
spent on the education of the Nation’s chil- 
dren. That harsh, impolite economic truth 
is at the root of the opposition to Federal 
aid to schools. 


Where were the critics when Carl T. 
Rowan, then Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs and now Am- 
bassador to Finland on December 27, 
1961, told a Philadelphia audience: 

It is an extremely revealing thing to look 
at the sources of support for Tshombe and 
his policy of secession. In the United States 
we have a conglomeration of arch-conserva- 
tives; people who oppose the income tax; 
avowed defenders of racial segregation; op- 
ponents of fluoridation of water; those who 
want to destroy the Supreme Court, largely 
because of its ruling on school segregation, 
and so forth. 
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Further, Ambassador Rowan has said: 

Nationalism is as outmoded as David's 
slingshot. True loyalty to either State or an 
ideal a worldwide perspective to- 
day, for the great opportunities and threats 
that come to both nations and individuals 
may have their genesis in places and events 
that are thousands of miles away. 


Extremism? You, the American peo- 
ple, be the judge. 

These are but a few extreme state- 
ments of the liberal proponents. Where 
are the critics, where are the protests 
against this type of extremism in the 
country? 

Take, for example, the AFL-CIO in 
reference to extremism. They are among 
the loudest to decry the American right. 
Look at the Allied Industrial Worker, 
January 1962, page 3. In its column 
called the “Washington Letter,” it refers 
to a Member of the other body, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, as follows: 

Herblock’s latest peeve is Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER who is currently straddling the 
fence between the John Birch Society and 
the rightwing of the Republican Party, if 
that’s possible. Goldwater is not as bright 
as Taft, not as crude as McCarthy, and not 
as oily as Dirksen. Nobody has punctured 
his inconsistencies better than Herblock who 
savagely takes off on the dapper man with 
horned rim glasses in a manner which is 
most upsetting to people accustomed to the 
social graces. Since Herblock couldn't care 
less about cocktail parties—he lets fly with 
cartoons which have shown up GOLDWATER 
for what he is—a sanctimonious mossback 
who, if he had his way, would hurl this 
country into utter social chaos, deprive or- 
phans of their milk, and cast the helpless 
into the street. 


Is this extremism? I suggest it is ex- 
tremism of the most deplorable type. 

In the February 1962 lead editorial in 
the Federationist, monthly magazine of 
the AFL-CIO, George Meany attacked 
those who do not make what he terms a 
necessary distinction between Commu- 
nists and democratic Socialists. Even 
though both ideologies are closely asso- 
ciated and based on the same compulsion 
of the individual, he said: 

Everyone devoted to democracy and human 
dignity must draw a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between the democratic Socialists and 
the totalitarian Communists. * * We trade 
unionists have learned from life to distin- 
guish clearly between Communists as deadly 
enemies of democracy and social democrats 
as loyal supporters of democracy. To be 
genuine and effective, liberals must welcome 
the cooperation of the democratic Socialists, 
the Socialist trade unionists and all other 
truly democratic forces in the struggle 
against communism as the mortal foe of 
human dignity, freedom, and world peace. 


Yes; were we to make this association, 
all liberals would yell “foul” and yet Mr. 
Meany does it with impunity. I person- 
ally happen to believe that it is an exam- 
ple of extremism to promote the cause of 
the Socialists and try vainly to disassoci- 
ate them from the totalitarian doctrines 
which they so readily expostulate. Pur- 
ther, Mr. Meany tried to walk the same 
tight rope in another Federationist edi- 
torial which appeared in the April 1962 
edition. Rationalizing the direct assist- 
ance to the Communist regime which 
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American distribution of surplus foods 
would bring, Mr. Meany asserted: 

Our country has always shown great gener- 
osity and capacity in helping save people 
from starvation. The American people would 
rather give away free some of their rice, 
wheat, butter, textiles, and medicines to 
the needy people in Communist China, Cuba, 
and elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain than 
15 Aaga these goods for gold mined by slave 
abor. 


I doubt if many Americans want to aid 
a Communist regime whether it take the 
form of an aid to the people rather than 
the government. This is a ruse. What 
helps them hurts us and it is a fantastic 
scheme to propose. Extremism? You 
be the judge. 
eira us look back into history a little 

This piece of Democratic extremism of 
a bygone era caused one illustrious Dem- 
ocrat, former U.S. Senator James Reed, 
of Missouri, to speak out in protest. The 
Democratic Digest, official publication of 
the other party, on page 28 of its March 
1936 edition, took a pot shot at the U.S. 
Supreme Court which was striking down 
some of the New Deal legislative enact- 
ee of the day. This is the way they 

ut it: 

5 AMERICAN GUILLOTINE 

The original guillotine which decapitated 
King Louis XVI, loyal friend of the Ameri- 
can colonies when they needed a friend, was 
72 in France on St. Valentine's day for 
$167. 

With American liberties at stake, it might 
not be inappropriate to buy tha“ guillotine 
and set it up in front of the new judicial 
temple which frowns across the park that 
separates it from the Capitol. 


It is unfortunate that so many of our 
national magazines and newspapers fol- 
low this same line of posing the threat 
from the right while remaining silent 
on the threat from the left. Newsweek 
on December 4, 1961, had a front page 
banner “Thunder on the Right: The 
Conservatives, the Radicals, the Fanatic 
Fringe.” Iam still looking for an article 
about the “Thunder from the Left.” The 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post consistently talk about “rightwing- 
ers” and “rightists” but prefers to call 
their counterparts “liberals.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post did run companion 
articles on the dangers of the left and 
right which was indeed fairer than most 
other publications. 

Yet, even the Saturday Evening Post 
did a disservice to the English language 
and political philosophy in its advance 
advertisements about the January 13, 
1961, article on the American right. 
Note the following: 

America’s Nazis: Are they really a threat? 

The American Nazi Party is a nest of 
hatemongers. And it’s only one of 1,000 rad- 
ical rightwing groups. In this week’s Post, 
a U.S. Senator speaks out in “Voice of Dis- 
sent.” He rips into homegrown Fascists. 
And tells why he thinks they're even more 
dangerous than Reds, 


What a farce. By what stretch of the 
imagination can a knowledgeable peri- 
odical place the Nazi Party—whether the 
German or American variety—on the 
right or the conservative side of the 
ledger? The Nazis always were and still 
are a Socialist Party—an extreme of the 
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left. Pick up your dictionary and look 
at the definition of Nazi. Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary defines “Nazi” as 
follows: 

Nazi (G. abbr. representing pron. of first 
two syllables of Nationalsozialistische Par- 
tei) 1. A member of the former National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party, founded on 
fascist principles in 1919, headed by Hitler 
from 1921. 2 (also not cap.) An adherent 
of nazism in another country. 


The same dictionary defines nazism as 
follows: 

Nazism: The body of political and economic 
doctrines held and put into effect by the 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party in 
the Third German Reich, including the to- 
talitarian principle of government, state con- 
trol of all industry, predominance of groups 
assumed to be radically superior, and su- 
premacy of the fuhrer; German fascism. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, who can be polit- 
ically naive enough to equate Nazi prin- 
ciples with conservatism. It is the lib- 
eral not the conservative who promotes 
the totalitarian principle of government, 
state control of all industry and state 
centralization. Nazism, like socialism 
and communism, its totalitarian cousins, 
comes from the left not the right. Yet 
this fallacious principle is promoted in 
the college classroom and so extensively 
by the liberal school of thought that even 
the staid Saturday Evening Post has be- 
come brainwashed into following this 
semantic error. 

Assertions of “ban the bomb” or “Tra 
rather be Red than dead” extremists go 
unnoticed by those who are supposedly 
monitoring the dangers of extremism in 
America. 

While I do not object to the right of 
various people and groups to say what 
they think, it is interesting to see how 
statements are extreme if they are made 
by conservatives but fine if uttered by 
the “rather Red than dead set.” Where 
are the people who worry about ex- 
tremism when statements appear such 
as those which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1961 issue of Motive, published by the 
Methodist Student Movement. The 
cover of this Christian issue was a som- 
ber and depressive picture, described in- 
side as follows: 

Bob, who is an artist with the Mennonite 
magazine, says of his cover: “It is prophetic, 
calling out the doom ahead. It shows our 
complete helplessness and futility. There is 
no material destruction but we are caught 
in a trap of death, waiting for the end, robbed 
even of our hope.” 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. On the other hand, if any one 
were to talk about victory over commu- 
nism or firm and fair policies, they 
would be called an extremist, super- 
patriot or crackpot. What has hap- 
pened to our sense of values? 

Dean John Coleman Bennett, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, can be 
quoted in one of our leading national 
magazines, Time, in its November 10, 
1961, issue as saying those who talk of 
complete victory in the cold war are 
really talking about complete defeat: 

To all such people I must say that one 
element in the moral life is the kind of 


prudence that seeks to prevent the greater 
evil and that their view of the cold war will 
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almost certainly lead to hot war and to the 
nuclear catastrophe which will add to the 
victims of tyranny scores and perhaps 
hundreds of millions of new victims of war. 
Also, I say to them that the institutions of 
freedom in which they claim to believe so 
fervently are not likely to survive such a 
war. Whenever people say to me, “Give me 
liberty or give me death” and from these 
noble words deduce a cold war policy that 
is likely to lead to a nuclear catastrophe, I 
say, “If such a war should come, liberty will 
probably not survive, and as for death, it is 
not only your death that is involved but 
the death of countless people who never made 
this choice.” 


Further, he said: 

The utterly self-defeating character of the 
intransigent forms of conservative anti- 
communism in this country is amazing to 
contemplate. 


Again, is this not extremism of the 
type so loudly decried by those on the 
other side of our political lineup? 

Mr. Speaker, I have many more state- 
ments I could make, but since the hour 
is late, I will close for now. Suffice it to 
say that I have not touched the broad 
area of our foreign policy. When one 
contemplates the soft and shameful way 
that we have slackened our guard against 
world communism it is no wonder that 
we have many Americans who are point- 
ing the finger, possibly uttering ex- 
tremist statements. Why shouldn't 
they, I ask, when you view the 2% years 
of the Kennedy administration? Outer 
Mongolia was recognized and the State 
Department is preparing to resume nor- 
mal diplomatic relations with the tyrants 
in Hungary who so mercilessly crushed 
the Hungarian freedom flighters. This 
administration has opened up the trade 
channels with the Communists. One 
of the first things they did in 1961 was 
to remove restrictions on export licenses 
to the Communists which had thereto- 
fore prevented the flow of many strategic 
commodities to the Iron Curtain. This 
administration next removed the ban 
against the free dissemination in this 
country of Communist junk mail. The 
President hesitated to issue a captive 
nations proclamation and then made an 
appeasing one which did not even men- 
tion “communism.” The military was 
muzzled so that it no longer could talk 
in terms of victory or the Communist 
enemy. We retreated from the Cuban 
declaration of October 22, 1962, and then 
held back the Cuban freedom fighters, 
in effect giving Castro a privileged sanc- 
tuary. These are but a few of the things 
which concern American people and yet 
we wonder why people then express 
doubt—serious doubt—about our con- 
duct of foreign policy. Yes, these are 
policies which are based on the extreme 
foolishness of believing you can do busi- 
ness with the Communists, that they are 
maturing, that we can trust them if 
they sign a nuclear test ban and so forth. 
These are examples of real extremism 
about which we should worry because it 
jeopardizes our security. This is liberal 
extremism. There are many more ex- 
amples but I will close for now. Suffice 
it to say that what extremism there may 
be on the American right has a legiti- 
mate birth in the policies of appeasement 
in this administration. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRUCE]. 

He wants to bring to the attention 
of this House other forms of extremism 
which we have. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio for yielding to me 
at this time. One of the problems which 
has been to a degree correctly stated by 
some is that there is a great frustration 
among a large segment of the American 
people. I certainly would say that I 
would find myself in agreement with that 
analysis. Unfortunately many who sense 
the existence of this frustration attack 
their fellow men with a broad brush of 
smear, guilt by association, and vicious 
innuendo. I believe there is a sense of 
frustration on the part of many people 
and I believe this sense of frustration 
has on occasion led a few isolated people 
to go off on tangents which were prob- 
ably not wise and which perhaps could 
be honestly granted as extremism. I 
would say, however, as a danger to our 
society by comparison they pale into 
insignificance compared to the illustra- 
tions of in-power leftwing extremism 
given by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio. 

When I acknowledge the existence of a 
sense of frustration, I also must recognize 
that there is a reason for this. I would 
suggest the reason for it is at the na- 
tional level in the executive branch of 
the Government where there is a great 
deal of confusion of definition on the 
difference between what is called secu- 
rity and secrecy. I suggest if the 
American people are let in on some of 
the things going on a little more openly 
than they are at the present time, a 
great deal of the frustration that is de- 
scribed will disappear most rapidly. For 
example, I would suggest that the Presi- 
dent of the United States instantly re- 
lease to the American public what are 
known as the Rostow papers. I suggest 
that the American people have heard 
so much rumor about the Rostow papers 
that they should have the privilege of 
examining them themselves to see 
whether the rumors they heard are 
given with accuracy, or whether they 
are in error. 

I suggest if they lift this mantle off 
papers and correspondence that have 
taken place at the highest level, this 
sense of frustration of a large segment 
of the American people will have no rea- 
son for existence because then the broad 
sunshine of knowledge will be available 
so that honest exaluation can be made. 

What is in the Rostow papers that they 
should be hidden away from the scrutiny 
of Joe Doe? For is it not indeed John 
Doe who is master of this Government? 
Have we reached a point in America 
where a few people who call themselves 
in the words of one high official, “the 
seeing-eye dogs of our society,” actually 
believe that the mass of the American 
people, the John and Jane Does, if you 
please, are blind, where they must be led 
along as though behind a seeing-eye dog? 
This is the cause of what may be termed 
a frustration in the hearts and minds of 
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the American people. I would suggest 
further this may be the reason why we 
do see groups spring up across the 
country, groups with which perhaps the 
gentleman from Ohio and myself would 
not be in complete agreement on all con- 
clusions reached. We would find our- 
selves perhaps in strong disagreement 
with. some of their conclusions, but I 
think we need to understand the reason 
for the growth of new organizations and 
place it in proper perspective. If indeed 
there is a frustration and there are 
movements in America to try to do some- 
thing about what they sense is wrong, 
whether correctly or in error, the way to 
correct this is to correct the policy of 
confusing security and secrecy at the 
national level. 

I suggest that there is indeed a sense 
of frustration in America, which is de- 
seribed by the left in our society—the 
non-Communist left—as extremism. It 
deals with obvious economic irresponsi- 
bility in the New Frontier. This could 
be summed up in a magnificent letter 
that was sent to every Member of this 
House by the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Operations of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana {Mr. Passman]. It was one 
of the most outstanding pieces of work 
and effort on the part of an individual 
Congressman this year. He pointed out 
the economic situation in which we find 
ourselves this fiscal year. What did his 
letter say as he was begging his col- 
leagues to join him in helping to bring 
the light of day to the entire economic 
situation which we face? His letter said 
this: 

Since the adoption of the Constitution 
174 years ago, the Federal Government has 
collected in revenues $1,312,508,000,000. In 
addition to the collection and expenditure of 
this astronomical sum, the Federal Govern- 
ment has also borrowed $305 billion, and 
spent that, too. Furthermore, it has 
ereated 108 statutes calling for future ex- 
penditures for services previously rendered 
in the amount of $746 billion. The statu- 
tory obligations are just as binding as bor- 
Towed-money obligations. Therefore, the 
two obligations, borrowed money and statu- 
tory combined, make the true Federal public 
debt $1,051,000,000,000, 

Since the adoption of the Constitution, 
for each $1 the Federal Government has col- 
lected, it has created an obligation of $1.81. 
We have m future generations in 
the amount of $1,051 billion. Much of this 
staggering obligation has been created in 
recent years and during the most prosperous 
ones in American history. 


The letter from the Democrat chair- 
man of the Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee om Appropriations [Mr. Pass- 
Max], continues: 

These startling facts invite the sober con- 
sideration of all Members of Congress as 
well as all other Americans. Do you agree? 
If so, then we should work together to get 
off this treadmill before it is too late. 


That is the end of the letter signed by 
OTTO PASSMAN. 

I congratulate the chairman of this 
subcommittee for his excellent piece of 
work and for his call for help. But I 
notice that when other Americans 
around the country point to the tremen- 
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dous debt that is on our shoulders, and 
when they raise their voice in opposition 
to welfare-State programs that further 
increase this debt, or programs that 
merely transfer unemployment, or pro- 
grams that create a greater centraliza- 
tion of power, they are attacked as being 
extremists or irresponsible. I say this is 
the height of responsibility. This plac- 
ing of labels does not answer a thing. It 
is a neat diversion, a beautiful diversion. 

I was interested in reading in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the attack that was 
launched on alleged rightwing extre- 
mism the other week, when some of those 
who participated referred to the constit- 
uents who wrote to them as members of 
thisor that group. All of this was deter- 
mined just by reading the letters. 

What clairvoyant perception does any 
Member of this House have which, when 
they receive a letter, though it might 
sound slightly hysterical, they can say, 
“This person belongs here, and that per- 
son belongs there.” 

What kind of supernatural inspiration 
has been given to these Members that 
they can read their letters and say, “We 
know that this letter represents a group.” 
Nonsense. There is no way of knowing 
this unless you know the person indi- 
vidually and in a very personal way. 

We have all kinds of programs in 
America that have failed. We have an 
agricultural program which the wheat 
farmers of America just repudiated 
rather soundly, when given a referen- 
dum. You might say it was extremist 
action when they rose up and by an 
overwhelming margin voted down the 
welfare state-regimented proposal of 
the executive branch; when they chose 
freedom over Freeman, if you please. 

I think it was summed up in a national 
publication; the total idiocy of some of 
the proposals that are taking place; the 
chain reaction; how you start out with 
one violation of economic freedom, find 
it does not work, and then you have to 
come in with another and compound 
error upon error. 

In respect to the cotton program, that 
was summed up beautifully in one para- 
graph. This is a classic example of 
interference with a free economy. This 
paragraph is from the publication Na- 
tional Review and I suppose there are 
those who do not understand and who 
would classify it as an extremist maga- 
zine, because it takes a contrary position 
to what is the “seeing-eye dog” phi- 
losophy of our day. They have this para- 
graph: 

First the Government gave subsidies to 
cotton farmers by buying cotton to keep the 
price up. Then it gave foreign aid subsidies 
to a host of countries to encourage cotton 
production. Stunned by the cotton surplus, 
the Government began to subsidize farmers 
for not growing cotton. Alarmed by the 
drop in world prices and lack of U.S, exports, 
the Government paid subsidies to exporters 
to sell subsidized cotton. That drove prices 
down further, and the puzzled Government 
increased the subsidies. The Japanese 
bought U.S. cotton at one-third below 
domestic prices and sold finished cotton 
goods in the United States. Worried by the 
damage to local manufacturers, the Govern- 
ment put on tariffs and stringent quotas. 

Now the Japanese are hurdling these bar- 
riers. So the President plans to pay a sub- 
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sidy to U.S. manufacturers to make up for 
the subsidy paid to U.S. exporters, which is 
to make up for the subsidy paid 
farmers to grow cotton, as distinct from the 
subsidy paid farmers not to grow cotton. 


This, in one paragraph, sums up the 
error and the compounding of error as 
the Government comes in with a kind 
of Keynesian economics and tries to im- 
pose it as an answer for all the ills 
that affect American society. 

I suppose this summary of the cotton 
program is an extremist position. To be 
in opposition these days, no matter how 
articulate you try to be, no matter how 
thoroughly you try to study from the 
many authors who range from the left 
to the right, if you challenge the col- 
lectivist you hear the cry “extremist.” 
The minute you raise your voice or try 
to make a more positive approach, the 
N e is made that you are irrespon- 

e. 

Why is this lack of direction present 
in our policy, both foreign and domestic; 
this lack of discernible direction in at- 
tempting to solve problems? How can 
a gentleman in the other body, for ex- 
ample, supposedly a very responsible 
gentleman, rise as he did the other day 
decrying those of us who say we should 
have a clearcut call for victory in the 
cold war? He decries our irresponsibility 
by saying, “What would we do with 
victory once we achieved it?” But let 
us not be extreme. Let us not call for 
victory because we would not know what 
to do with it if by some chance we did 
happen to win the cold war and com- 
munism was eliminated from the face of 
the earth. “What would we do with vic- 
tory once we achieved it?” says the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas in the other body. 
Of course, that is not extremism, that is 
not irresponsibility. That is the state- 
ment of a “distinguished statesman” who 
is revered by all of those who have as 
their goal some kind of willy-nilly for- 
eign policy aimed at accommodation 
with Khrushchey. Is it not clear that 
they are afraid of victory? Is it any 
wonder that millions of Americans feel 
a sense of frustration with such a policy? 

Should we have the right, perhaps, to 
question the reason for the failure of 
policy when those in high places make 
statements which should shock every 
American right down to the soles of their 
feet? I have here the verbatim tran- 
script of an address delivered on WRC- 
TV on December 2, 1962, at 6 o’clock by 
the Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, Mr. 
Harlan Cleveland. I simply ask you to 
evaluate what he says and see if this is 
one of the ills, not necessarily evil 
motivation but by lack of sense and 
balance, that causes us to fail time and 
again in these critical days. What did 
Mr. Cleveland have to say? Let me give 
you a quote and I assure you it is not out 
of context. Iquote: 

We are called upon to decide something 
very difficult, and we find that in trying to 
figure out what to do next in the general 
code of ethics, prescriptions, shall we say, 
that have been written down by somebody 
else, by our church or our parents or the 
books we read or the Scriptures, that these 
general prescriptions really are not awfully 
useful in deciding what to do next, 
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Oh, really? The Scriptures are no 
longer useful in helping to reach deci- 
sions? The ethics and the principles 
that have been taught throughout the 
generations in our history are no longer 
useful in making decisions? The books, 
our parents, the church, no longer are 
very useful in trying to determine an ap- 
proach upon which the fate of the 
world may well depend? Is it any won- 
der we wander around in a vacuum and 
come up with patchwork programs, as I 
call them, that are supposed to have some 
general noble purpose but none of which 
achieve any common aim? Is it any 
wonder that there is a sense of frustra- 
tion in large segments of our society 
when they read this kind of statement by 
men in high places? I, for one, say 
there is no problem we are facing, be it 
domestic or foreign, wherein the lessons 
and principles we learn from the Scrip- 
tures and the ethics we learn from our 
parents and the church would not be 
most useful in trying to determine what 
to do next. 

Now we can go at great length into 
other areas. I have here a pamphlet. 
Now I know there is a great concern, and 
perhaps rightly so, about quoting state- 
ments made by men 10 years ago or 15 
years ago because of the obvious possi- 
bility that they might have changed 
in their philosophy. The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. ALGER] the other day 
and other men in the past have cited 
the writing of a man who is administra- 
tive assistant to the President of the 
United States, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
They cited his article back in the late 
forties in a publication called “Partisan 
Review,” where he said socialism could, 
indeed, be brought about piecemeal by 
what he called a series of New Deals. 
This many have dismissed as not being 
fair. After all, that was written in 1947 
or 1949 and that is quite a while ago. 
I simply draw to the attention of my 
colleagues that we can bring this up 
to date. I have in my hand a pamphlet 
which was written in 1960 and published 
in 1960. It is entitled Private Indul- 
gence or National Power.” The author 
is Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. I am in- 
trigued by the printing on the bottom 
of what I refer to as the little red book 
because of the red binding around it. 
Printed across the bottom of the cover 
are the words “for private circulation.” 
How fascinating—how intriguing that 
the man who is assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States would write 
this little pamphlet and want it for pri- 
vate circulation only. But then as I 
read this pamphlet—as I read this little 
document, I began to understand quite 
clearly why one would want this to be 
used for private circulation. Frankly, 
if I had the means of personal finances, 
I would have several thousand of these 
reprinted, because there is no copyright 
on it—reprinted and sent around whole- 
sale across the country so that John Doe 
and Jane Doe could read it for them- 
selves in its complete form. In this he 
goes into details of private indulgence 
or national power. What is private in- 
dulgence? I will not go into all of it 
verbatim because of the time involved. 
But, in effect, what he is saying is that 
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private indulgence is the right of con- 
sumer free choice. I think I can give you 
one quote that makes it rather clear. Of 
course, it was a political document. Let 
us face it—he was attacking President 
Eisenhower and the then candidate 
Nixon. He says there that the thesis is 
definite and explicit, “It is that the allo- 
cation of our resources should be deter- 
mined by the way the consumer chooses 
to spend his moneys.” 

This says Mr. Schlesinger is what is 
wrong in our society—it is that evil in 
our economic system which has to be 
changed—the right of the consumer to 
make up his mind how he wants to spend 
his resources and spend his money. And 
as you go on in this, you begin to realize 
that what he is talking about as private 
indulgence is the choice of the individual 
to purchase, let us say, a second televi- 
sion set. But you do not need a second 
television set according to the theory of 
Mr. Schlesinger. One is sufficient. You 
do not need a second television set. You 
might decide that you would like to have 
a second car. But you do not need a 
second car. His position is simply this: 
It is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to siphon away from the in- 
dividual that share of his income which 
he uses for private indulgence because 
they—this nebulous “they”—the elite— 
can provide facilities for spending it so 
much more wisely than can the indi- 
vidual. Private indulgence—the right 
of choice of the consumer to spend his 
income as he decides. Now what are 
we talking about here? Maybe Mr. 
Schlesinger, although possessing a fine 
educational background, should go back 
and take a basic course in economics. 
Maybe this again is one of the reasons 
for this sense of frustration on the part 
of many, many people across the country 
because they feel themselves being moved 
and pulled and tugged at by forces that 
they just cannot see but which they feel, 
but they cannot identify them and so, 
perhaps, occasionally they do lash out 
and sometimes miss the target. We 
cannot blame them. 

Does not Mr. Schlesinger understand 
that when you buy a product you buy 
something that has to be manufactured? 
In order to manufacture it you have to 
have employees. When you have em- 
ployees you provide jobs, and when you 
have jobs you provide a payroll. When 
you provide a payroll you provide taxes 
which provides more funds to the Fed- 
eral Government. When you provide a 
profit you are paying, for instance, an 
advertising agency, and you have rein- 
vestment of those profits all the way down 
the line. 

“Private Indulgence or National 
Power.” I wonder if Mr. Schlesinger 
has really sized up the philosophical 
argument in which we find ourselves? 

Mr. Speaker, in the climate of a rela- 
tively free economy, the Government has 
the role of protecting the inherent rights 
of man, rather than controlling and dis- 
tributing material things. When you get 
into this field where there is an elite 
group which seems to believe they have 
some divine authority under which they 
can decide what is good for everybody, 
tyranny is the inevitable result. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to turn to 
page 13 of this pamphlet in order to see 
how Mr. Schlesinger goes into other 
areas when he extends his false under- 
standing of economics and individual 
freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, we get to foreign policy. 
Now I am not, I stress, challenging the 
motivation of Mr. Schlesinger. I am 
challenging his logic and conclusions. 
These are his conclusions which appear 
on page 13 under the heading. 

IV. An INTELLIGENT NATIONAL POLICY 

The answer to Soviet success is as plain 
as day. It lies in the power of the Soviet 
Union to focus its national energies. The 
visitor to Soviet Russia finds it frightening 
to see what energy a great nation can gen- 
erate when it allocates its talents and re- 
sources according to an intelligent system of 
priorities. 


Oh, now, Mr. Schlesinger—‘an intelli- 
gent system of priorities” in the Soviet 
Union? An intelligent system? 

Mr. Speaker, if the goal of America is 
national power for power’s sake alone, 
then perhaps Mr. Schlesinger is right. If 
it is to ignore the rights of individuals, 
if it is to ride over their rights because 
of some goal of national power, then per- 
haps the system could be interpreted as 
intelligent. But I suggest that such 
rights do not exist under national social- 
ism. It did not work under Hitler. Hit- 
ler tried to make national socialism work. 
The Jews had to be liquidated because 
they could not conform, The children 
had to join the Nazi Youth League and 
goosestep to command. The people had 
to work where they were told. Is it 
extremism to analyze national socialism 
and perhaps lift a flag of warning? If 
this is extremism I am proud to wear the 
banner. I believe in individual freedom 
and responsibility. If this be extremism, 
then let it be. As for me I will take on 
those who challenge liberty, any time and 
with pleasure. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Indiana for his contribution. 

I would say to those Members who have 
been good enough to stay that the gentle- 
man from Indiana and myself have 
scores of different examples of quotes 
from articles and speeches that we had 
intended to present in the 2-hour period. 
When we got this special order we had 
no idea it would run this late in the 
evening. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not going to im- 
pose much further on the generosity of 
the Members of the House and keep you 
here tonight. But we will at a later date 
present more—if necessary, even under 
the 1-minute rule—because we believe 
the examples of the extremists which are 
coming from the so-called liberal com- 
munity should be presented to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. Speaker, we certainly are not will- 
ing to preclude the right of the other side 
to debate this question, but we will say 
for ourselves that we are going to round 
out our presentation, even though we 
have a great deal more to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to thank our 
colleagues for their patience tonight in 
bearing with us, and I would like to 
thank the majority also for allowing us 
to go uninterrupted. At this time, in 
view of that fact, we are giving up the 
additional hour for which we have a spe- 
cial order. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. As I said, we have 
no intention to close off debate, but we 
will yield back the balance of our time 
at the conclusion of this intitial presen- 
tation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Indiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana for the purpose 
of answering a question. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am under the im- 
pression that I am wrong, and I hope 
the gentleman will correct me, that 
among other things the Rostov papers 
include a review of the 8 years of the 
Eisenhower foreign policy, including the 
steps that led to the occupation by the 
Communists of Cuba, is this correct? 

Mr. BRUCE. I would have to answer 
the gentleman in this way: Since the 
Rostov papers have not been released, 
perhaps he has been given preferential 
information as to what is in them. We 
can only guess. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Iam relying on what 
I read in the press, and I assume the 
gentleman read the same information 
I did in the same press. That was a re- 
view of foreign policy under various ad- 
ministrations during the last 20 years, 
including 8 years under the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I also understand 
that there are recommendations in there 
as to our future foreign policy. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that perhaps I agree with the gen- 
tleman they should be made public. I 
think the Members ought to see it, and I 
suspect one reason they are not made 
public is because they might possibly 
embarrass a previous administration. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not think we 
on the Republican side are afraid of that. 
What happened in the past is past, I 
was most critical of the administration 
policy on Cuba, but I think it ill behooves 
those today when they want to get off 
the hook, to constantly go back to some- 
thing that happened in the last 8 years. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. The thing I believe in is to move 
forward. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. To alleviate some 
of the apprehensions of the people, the 
Rostov papers, and I think the corre- 
spondence of the President of the United 
States with Premier Khrushchev ought 
to be released to the American people so 
they can see exactly what is in that cor- 


respondence. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I am very inter- 
ested and intrigued by the flow of oratory 
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that has been going on. I share the 
gentleman’s views about extremism. I 
would like to ask a direct question, both 
of the gentleman from Ohio and also 
of the gentleman from Indiana, if under 
the extremism that you both abhor would 
you accept any help from the extreme 
right, say the John Birch Society? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Whether or not we 
would accept any help? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I am asking the 
gentleman directly. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Do you mean from 
the society or from individuals? I do 
not happen to know much about the 
society and I will say I am not a mem- 
ber. Iknow many good patriotic people 
who have told me at one time or another 
that they were a member. I will say 
I accept help whether it be by people 
who want to assist in ringing doorbells 
or in making contributions on the basis 
of what the individual himself is. I do 
not shun people because they may hap- 
pen to belong to an organization. 

Mr. MACDONALD. You would ac- 
cept help from the John Birch Society 
in a campaign for the U.S. Congress? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would not accept 
help from the society as such. I am 
happy to receive the support of the Re- 
publican Party organization. 

Mr. BRUCE. My answer is that to 
my knowledge I have not accepted help 
from any organization outside the Re- 
publican Party and what we call the 
Bruce committee back home. 

May I say that I happen to be a stu- 
dent of the Communist publication, The 
Worker. I find it most interesting. If 
you are going to use logic, the Commu- 
nist Party endorses the King-Anderson 
bill. You must accept the onus of sup- 
porting the Communist Party then, be- 
cause they are putting it out all across 
the country. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I am asking you 
a direct question that has nothing to do 
with the Communist Party or the King- 
Anderson bill, which personally I am 
not for. I am asking you, have you 
accepted help from the Birch Society? 

Mr. BRUCE. I have not knowingly. 
I might accept help from people with- 
out knowing who they are. How do you 
know who helps you? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Because I make a 
report as to who helps me. 

Mr. BRUCE. On votes? 
know everybody who votes? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Do you accept 
financial help from that society? 

Mr. BRUCE. I never have. 

Mr. MACDONALD. If it were offered 
to you by the Communist Party or the 
Birch Society would you accept it? 

Mr. BRUCE. Do you accept help from 
the CIO? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I certainly do. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is not an extrem- 


ism? 
I am asking you 


Mr. MACDONALD. 
a question. 

Mr. BRUCE. It has not been offered. 

Mr. MACDONALD. You have had no 
help from the Birch Society? 

Mr. BRUCE. I have never received 
help from the John Birch Society. 


Do you 
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Mr. MACDONALD. If help were of- 


fered to you by the John Birch Society, 
you would refuse it? 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, while a great 
deal of attention has been focused on 
the so-called “Thunder on the Right,” 
the Nation has received very little in- 
formation regarding the “Lightning on 
the Left.” 

Consider the publication of a book by 
Doubleday entitled “The Liberal Papers.” 
Written by 12 Democrat Congressmen, 
here are a few of the foreign policy re- 
commendations advanced by its authors: 

Recognition of Red China and her ad- 
mission to the U.N. Recognition of Red 
China’s claim to Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores. Financial aid for Red China. 
Expulsion of West Germany, Italy, Scan- 
dinavia, and France from NATO, Shut- 
down of American missile bases in Eu- 
rope. Invitation to Russia to plug in on 
a bidirectional DEW line (our radar 
warning network against nuclear at- 
tack). 

The Communists, in their wildest 
dreams, never hoped for such conces- 
sions. 

Still another quote from “The Liberal 
Papers”: 

As the cold war continues, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for decent Americans, hu- 
mane enough to prefer peace to an egocen- 
tric national honor, to be outspokenly and 
genuinely anti-Communist. 


The sponsors of these incredible views 
include Chester Bowles, Presidential for- 
eign policy adviser; Mr. Wolf and Mr. 
Johnson, who are Officials of AID— 
Agency for International Development; 
and Marcus Raskin, an employee of the 
National Security Council, our highest 
level strategic planning agency. 

Still another example of “Lightning 
on the left” can be found in the recent 
policy position by the Americans for 
Democratic Action: 

The administration should press forward 
with its proposed agreement banning atmos- 
pheric tests without inspection. Inspection 
at this time should not be made a condition 
of agreement, 


It seems the ADA has forgotten that 
we did participate in such an agree- 
ment with Russia, and that they brazenly 
broke this agreement October 1961, with 
over 40 nuclear blasts including a 58- 
megaton superbomb. 

The ADA policy is far to the left of 
the instructions given to the disarma- 
ment negotiating team now represent- 
ing this administration at Geneva. 
These instructions make “inspection” an 
absolute essential for any further nu- 
clear test bans, and are basically sound. 
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Some of the other ADA policies call 
for: recognition of Communist China 
and its admission to the U.N.; shipment 
of surplus foods to Red China and a re- 
moval of trade barriers with that coun- 
try; and a hands-off policy toward Cuba, 
which we as a Nation, we seem to have 
embraced. 

ADA has vigorously opposed all aid to 
Spain while in the same policy state- 
ment it has supported aid, including 
military equipment, to Tito's Yugoslavia. 

ADA has condemned what it called the 
imperialist policies of the Netherlands 
and called for a cutoff of aid to the 
Dutch, but it has remained strangely 
silent about Indian aggression against 
Goa, Communist aggression against 
South Vietnam and Indonesia. 

None of the persons associated with 
“Thunder on the Right” hold any posi- 
tions of executive responsibility in Gov- 
ernment, and those in the “irresponsible 
fringe” are hardly in a position to affect 
national policy. 

On the other hand, the 35 ADA’ers in 
key administrative positions include Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Presidential ad- 
ministrative assistant and a former na- 
tional ADA chairman; Chester Bowles, 
Special adviser to the President on for- 
eign policy; G. Mennen “Soapy” Wil- 
liams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs; Philip H. Coombs, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs; Jonathan B. Bing- 
ham, U.S. Representative on the U.N. 
Trusteeship Council; J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith, U.S. Ambassador to India; James 
Loeb, U.S. Ambassador to Peru; Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Orville Freeman, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Theodore C. 
Sorenson, special counsel to the Presi- 
dent; and Arthur Goldberg, Secretary of 
Labor. 

The policies advocated by the ADA and 
“The Liberal Papers” are refiected daily 
in important administration decisions. 

Consider for example our virtual with- 
drawal from Laos, our 7-month delay in 
resumption of nuclear tests following the 
Russian test series of last October, 
sharply increased trade with the Com- 
munist bloc during the past year, con- 
tinued foreign aid to such countries as 
Poland and Yugoslavia, our failure to act 
decisively following Brazil’s confiscation 
of American property a month ago, the 
action of the President last April lifting 
regulations to curtail free mail delivery 
of Communist propaganda, substantial 
American contributions to various U.N. 
agencies which furnish direct financial 
and technical assistance to Communist 
countries including Cuba, our U.N. vote 
against Portugal with the possible reper- 
cussions against our use of the vital air- 
base in the Azores, and so on, ad in- 
finitum. 

Certainly rightists are not always right 
and should exercise more responsibility 
than has been evidenced on some occa- 
sions in the past, but they are not in 
power or in position to damage good 
government. Has the time not come 
when the press corps should awaken to 
the “lightning on the left”? It kills. 

crx——676 
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The differences that divide Members 
of Congress on most major issues today 
are based on much more than mere party 
affiliation. 

Senators and Representatives tend to 
become identified either as conserva- 
tives” or as “liberals” but over the years 
these labels have meant different things 
to different people. 

The root word or derivative of “liberal” 
is the same as “liberty.” A few decades 
ago, those called liberal fought to take 
the power away from the kings and em- 
perors and to give it to the parliaments; 
now it is the “liberals” who are anxious 
to give more and more power to the 
executive at the expense of the legisla- 
tive branch. 

Jenkins Lloyd Jones, in a recent syndi- 
cated column, took note of the change 
that has taken place in liberal philos- 
ophy, saying that they are capable of a 
great degree of dogma, while imagining 
themselves to be the foes of dogma. 

One of the chief characteristics of the 
professional liberal in America is his 
naive belief in the corrective power of 
law. The attempt to solve a problem 
with a study group which inevitably rec- 
ommends the problem be solved by bury- 
ing it with money. 

Every time the liberal sees social mal- 
adjustment or a personal tragedy he 
wants to pass a law to correct it. Gradu- 
ally, and with the best intentions, he 
weaves a web of do’s and don’ts that 
paralyzes the individual, 

If you keep on passing laws to obviate 
every possible or alleged injustice you 
arrive eventually at the ultimate in- 
justice, the police state. 

Although the liberal often professes 
contempt for money, he has almost a 
childlike faith in its power. What he 
cannot cure with a law he thinks he can 
cure with an appropriation. 

When taxpayers occasionally balk at 
such expenditures at the local level, he 
demands that the Federal Government 
take over, on the theory that the farther 
the taxing agency is removed from the 
individual, the more chance there is that 
the individual will be complacent about 
the tax. It is easy to appear before the 
city council, but how many taxpayers 
can afford to go to Washington? 

The argument: “If Missouri does not 
take the money, Maine will,” is a potent 
one. Even those who oppose the idea 
can be excused for their efforts to get 
some of their. hard earned tax dollars 
spent back home. 

Therefore, the liberal arrives quite 
illogically at his advocacy of centralized 
power and bureaucracy. Centralized 
power is the device by which the normal 
caution of the taxpayer is overwhelmed 
by his desires. It outflanks our tradi- 
tional system of checks and balances, 
and often negates patriotism. 

Federal aid to all schools, the liberal 
believes, will provide more funds without 
raising school taxes. Never mind that 
every school board in the country is far 
more solvent today than the Federal 
Treasury in terms of indebtedness. 

Ninety percent Federal highway 
money means, the liberal says, that he 
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will not have to pay for a bond issue. 
Federal welfare, he thinks, means that 
loeal responsibility can be shirked. A 
good way to avoid a nagging conscience 
when the Community Chest drive falls 
short of its goals. 

Under this same philosophy, no one 
pays for his own medical care, but every- 
one pays for everybody else’s. 

One problem with the liberal is that 
he is getting way behind the times. He 
cannot adjust his dogmas to new forces. 
He is furious at the price-raising at- 
tempt by United States Steel, but unable 
to comprehend the cost-fixing powers of 
the United States Steel workers. He is 
unable to be responsibly progressive. 

He is irate about the greed of cor- 
porations and the evils of stock options. 
But he pleads that the criminal in the 
pak who stabs for $20 is a deprived per- 
son who would not have gone wrong, if 
there had been enough social legislation. 

In his effort to cure injustice, he for- 
gets that all the great struggles for free- 
dom have been directed against the over- 
blown force of big government. 

The liberal, with minor interruptions, 
has been in power in America for 30 
years. He will not admit error. He has 
concocted his medicine, and as our colic 
increases he merely calls for bigger doses. 

The liberal is a nice guy, but he is 
loving us to death. 

The mass of laws and expenditures 
proposed by the New Frontier makes 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones look like a prophet. 
We have been regimented too long. We 
have subjected an entire generation to 
“credit card” living. 

Bills have been introduced in Congress 
to solve every problem as though we 
could ever legislate our way to happiness. 

It is so easy to spend at the Federal 
level where there are no worries about 
whether income equals outgo. And so 
we have a $308 billion national debt, an 
increasing outflow of gold, and a growing 
demand by everyone to get some of that 
“free” money said to be available in 
Washington. The Santa Claus complex 
has stifled self-help. It is still not too 
late to wake up—but the time is getting 
shorter. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THORNBERRY). The question is on the 
motion that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bruce) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 34. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of mak- 
ing a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Certainly. 

Mr. SNYDER. The point of order has 
been made that there was no quorum 
present and the gentleman from Indiana 
moved a call of the House. Since the 
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motion to adjourn was defeated, is not 
his motion in order? 
Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw the motion. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the 
Chair state that the motion to adjourn 
was made in the meantime, and no point 
of order has been made since. 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Members may be permitted to extend 
their remarks in the Appendix of the 
daily Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter: 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. FINO, 

Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE. 

Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr, LAIRD. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. 

Mr. Urr in two instances. 

Mr. Wrpna_t in two instances. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. Rei of New York. 

Mr. BroTzMan. 

Mr. Moone in two instances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


REQUEST TO EXTEND REMARKS IN 
THE BODY OF THE RECORD 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
be permitted to extend their remarks in 
the body of the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter: 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. Crausen during debate on H.R. 
4996, immediately following Mr. BOLTON 
of Ohio and Mr. Moore, during the de- 
bate on H.R. 4996. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
Speaker. 


I object, Mr. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered into, the follow- 
ing be permitted to address the House: 
Mr. BROMWELL, on June 13, for 30 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. HAYS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


REQUEST TO EXTEND REMARKS 
IN THE BODY OF THE RECORD 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapEmMAs] may be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the 
body of the Record during debate on the 
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bill H.R. 4996, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. Does the gentleman ob- 
ject in connection with debate on the 
bill? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am object- 
ing to anyone having these requests 
made by a second party when the House 
is not in regular session, and I do not 
consider it is in regular session at this 
time. 


REQUEST TO EXTEND REMARKS IN 
THE BODY OF THE RECORD 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Roysat] may be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the 
body of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sixes] may address 
the House for 30 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HAYS. I object, Mr. Speaker, for 
the third time. 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Members may extend their remarks in 
the Appendix of the daily Recorp: Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. FISHER, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. 
ABBITT, Mr. Rooney, Mr. Nrx, Mr. HEMP- 
HILL, Mr. POWELL, and Mr. Rivers of 
Alaska, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, in one instance each. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 


Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MCINTIRE. 

Mr. BURTON. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. Macponatp and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HÉBERT. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

Mr. ToLterson and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 


June 12 


Mr. Frxo. 

Mr. MuLTER and te include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Vank and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GonzaLez and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and a concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 192. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. Ben- 
jamin A, Canini, U.S, Army; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 200. An act for the relief of Lloyd G. 
Dougherty; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 219. An act for the relief of Bernard W. 
Flynn, Jr; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 312. An act for the relief of Danusia 
Radochonski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 322. An act for the relief of Mark John 
Janavaras; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 380. An act to amend the act of June 29, 
1960 (Private Law 86-354); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Yeng Bur- 
dick; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 523. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to extend the child 
labor provisions thereof to certain children 
employed in agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

S. 524. An act to provide for the registra- 
tion of contractors of migrant agricultural 
workers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

S. 545. An act for the relief of Sister Laura 
Saraniti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 551. An act for the relief of Luisa G. 
Valdez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 657. An act for the relief of Dr. Moham- 
med Adham; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 697. An act for the relief of Misako 
Moriya; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 735. An act for the relief of Peter Hope- 
ton Maylor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 909. An act for the relief of Marija Lov- 
sin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.965. An act for the relief of Amalia 
Seresly; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 966. An act for the relief of Yukio Iseri; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1014. An act for the relief of Joyce Mark 
Bouvier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1015. An act for the relief of Edith 
Annikki McRae; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1194. An act to remove the percentage 
limitations on retirement of enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 1407. An act for the relief of Rafael I 
Fernandez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1643. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of the estate of Gregory 
J. Kessenich,” approved October 2, 1962 (76 
Stat. 1368); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S.J. Res. 48. Joint resolution providing 
that the 17th day of September in each year 
shall be known as “Constitution Day,” and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring observance of July Fourth of each 
year, by the ringing of bells throughout the 
United States, of the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, June 13, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


923. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting the 16th Semiannual 
Report of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States for the 
period ending June 30, 1962, pursuant to the 
War Claims Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1240; 
U.S.C. App. 2001-2016), as amended, and 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949 (64 Stat. 12; 22 U.S.C. 1621-1627), as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

924. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
the Natural Gas Act to vest jurisdiction in 
the Federal Power Commission over certain 
interstate sales of natural gas for industrial 
use”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

925. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties-Installa- 
tions) relative to the estimated cost of cer- 
tain facilities projects for the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserves, pursuant to Public 
Law 87-554; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

926. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on medical services furnished with- 
out charge to individuals financially able to 
pay and inadequate rents for employee 
Indian health program, Public 


cation, and Welfare; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

927. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on overpayment of rentals for automatic 
data processing machines by the Goddard 
Space Flight Center, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

928. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
law with respect to trade with the Indians, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

929. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, transmitting a report relative to 
proceedings relating to C. H. Baldwin v. The 
United States, Congressional No. 9-56, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 438 of the 84th 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. NIX: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 5932. A bill to amend 


employed by the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia to participate in a 
health benefits plan established pursuant to 
such act and to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 
so as to extend insurance coverage to such 
teachers; without amendment (Rept. No. 
380). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 401. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 101. A bill to extend for 
2 years the definition of “peanuts” which is 
now in effect under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 381). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 402. Resolution for con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 247, a 
joint resolution to suspend for the 1964 cam- 
paign the equal opportunity requirements 
of section 315 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 for nominees for offices of President 
and Vice President; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 382). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 403. Resolution for the 
consideration of H.R. 4347, a bill to limit the 
authority of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Bureau of the Budget with respect 
to new construction or alteration of veter- 
ans’ hospitals; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 383). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: ` 

H.R. 6988. A bill to provide for payments 
in lieu of taxes on lands in national forests; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6989. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 6990. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 6991. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 6992. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 6993. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 6994. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6995. A bill to amend subchapter M 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to regulated investment companies), to 
change the periods relating to year-end 
shareholder notices from 30 days to 45 days; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 6996. A bill to repeal section 262 of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act, as amended, 
and to amend the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as amended, to revise 
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and consolidate authority for deferment 
from, and exemption from liability for induc- 


other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 6997. A bill to provide for a compre- 
hensive, long-range, and coordinated national 
program in oceanography, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6998. A bill to provide for increased 
wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 6999. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 7000, A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McINTIRE. 

H.R. 7001. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland 
retirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 7002. A bill to provide medical care 
for certain persons engaged on board a ves- 
sel in the care, preservation, or navigation 
of such vessel; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 7003. A bill to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 7004. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 7005. A bill to provide that the repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives 
of each of the several States shall be reduced 
in proportion to the number of adult in- 
habitants of such State whose right to vote 
is denied or abridged; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 7006. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1933, as amended, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to develop and maintain im- 
proved, voluntary methods of recruiting, 
training, transportation, and distributing 
agricultural workers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

SCHNEEBELI: 


By Mr. 4 

H.R. 7007. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer 
an additional income tax exemption for a 
dependent who has attained age 65 or is 
blind; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 7008. A bill making Columbus Day a 
legal holiday; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 7009. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs shall provide con- 
valescent and nursing home care in facilities 
provided at Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 7010. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income-tax exemption for a taxpayer 
who is permanently and totally disabled; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 7011. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a means 
test shall not be applied in determining eli- 
gibility for medical assistance for the aged; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 7012. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the pe- 
riod during which an individual citizen of 
the United States must be present in a for- 
eign country or countries in order to exclude 
his earned income for such period from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 7013. A bill to provide for the tariff 
classification of certain particle board; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 7014. A bill to provide for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 7015. A bill to provide for a compre- 
hensive, long-range, and coordinated nation- 
al program in oceanography, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 7016. A bill to amend section 511(h) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, in order to extend the time for commit- 
ment of construction reserve funds; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

HR. 7017. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
the cost of all medicine and drugs for the 
taxpayer and his spouse, rather than only 
the excess over 1 percent of adjusted gross 
income as otherwise provided, may be in- 
cluded in computing the medical expense 
deduction where such taxpayer or spouse is 
65 or over; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 7018. A bill to amend the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944 and the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to provide certain 
credit for service performed in the military 
forces of a foreign country allied with the 
United States in World War II; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.J. Res. 470. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to set aside 
and proclaim the first Sunday in June in 
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each year as Teacher Remembrance Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CORMAN (by request): 

H.J. Res. 471. Joint resolution to authorize 
the appropriation of $25,000 for the George 
Washington Carver Centennial Committee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.J. Res. 472. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the week commencing 
September 8, 1963, as “National Public Works 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.J. Res. 473. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 9 in each 
year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 474. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to set aside and 
proclaim an appropriate day in each year as 
Teachers Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. Con. Res. 177. Concurrent resolution to 
express the determination of the United 
States with respect to the matter of general 
disarmament and arms control; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H. Res. 397. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the retention in the District of 
Columbia of a master control record of the 
Department of the Air Force; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H. Res. 398. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the retention in the District of Columbia 
of a master control record of the Air Force; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 399. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the retention in the District of 
Columbia of a master control record in the 
Department of the Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Res. 400. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedures of the Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 7019. A bill to provide further com- 
pensation to Mrs. Johnson Bradley for cer- 
tain land and improvements in the village of 
Odanah, Wis., taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON: 

H.R. 7020. A bill for the relief of Theodora 

Manafis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7021. A bill for the relief of Rodney R. 

Blissett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 7022. A bill for the relief of Margue- 
rite Lefebvre Broughton; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7023. A bill for the relief of Dr, 
Damianos Evangelos Karandreas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7024. A bill for the relief of Leonora 
Guevara Villanueva; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7025. A bill for the relief of Luciana 
Zannoni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 7026. A bill for the relief of Maj. Ken- 
neth F. Coykendall, U.S. Army; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


157. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
William E. Walsh, secretary-treasurer, Massa- 
chusetts State Council of Machinists, Hyde 
Park, Mass., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to requesting 
full support for the granting of a permanent 
certificate for Northeast Airlines on its Flor- 
ida route and to exert every possible effort 
toward that objective, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Annual Lobster Dinner of the Maine 
State Society of Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Maine State Society of Wash- 
ington, D.C., has scored a hit in the 
promotion of Maine products. Its an- 
nual lobster dinner was held this year 
on Friday, May 24, in the Department 
of the Interior Cafeteria. A record- 
breaking total of between 500 and 600 
people were in attendance at the dinner 
which featured a menu of Maine food 
products, including apple juice, clam 
chowder, boiled fresh Maine lobster, 
potato chips, blueberry pie, and the 
fixings. 

Mementos of the occasion included a 
5-pound bag of Maine potatoes for each 
person and Maine-made products do- 


nated by their manufacturers were dis- 
tributed as door prizes. 

The Society’s President, Federal Mari- 
time Commissioner, James V. Day, pre- 
sented certificates to leading seafood res- 
taurants in Washington which have 
featured Maine lobster. Also, he pre- 
sented on this occasion, on behalf of the 
Society, a prefabricated cabin to the 
Pineland Hospital and Training Center 
of Pownal, Maine, for use of retarded and 
emotionally disturbed children at the 
planned George Freedman Memorial 
Camp. 

The mighty homarus americanus” re- 
mained king of the evening, however, as 
the Maine lobster, unchallenged mon- 
arch of the seafood family, reigned su- 
preme. Temporarily displaced Maine 
citizens and their guests paid homage 
to this delightful crustacean and the ex- 
perienced, along with the uninitiated, 
dined amid words of praise. 

On August 2, 3, 4, 1963, the Maine 
Seafoods Festival will be held in Rock- 
land, Maine, where each year people 
from all over the country join in praise 
of this same succulent “King Lobster.” 


It is a memorable annual occasion where 
good people enjoy Maine's beautiful 
coastal area and delight in the warm 
hospitality of Maine and its good food. 


Dr. C. Willard Camalier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. C. Wil- 
lard Camalier, D.D.S., assistant secre- 
tary of the American Dental Association 
and director of its Washington office, 
has announced that he will retire on 
June 30. 

Both as a legislator and as a physician, 
I have long had the greatest respect for 
Dr. Camalier and the deepest admira- 
tion for his valuable contributions to 
this Nation’s health. Since World War 
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I, Dr. Camalier has been representing his 
profession to Congress and to other 
branches of the Federal Government. 
No profession, business, or Government 
could ask for a finer or more devoted 
representative. His achievements are 
many and have rightly brought him a 
long list of honors. 

I am happy to say that Dr. Camalier 
is a good friend of mine, as he is of many 
other Members of Congress. I first met 
him during the days of World War II 
when he served on the Procurement and 
Assignment Board for Physicians and 
Dentists, and I served as personnel offi- 
cer for the Surgeon General of the Army. 
Our friendship has been a rewarding one 
and I know I speak for all of his many 
friends in wishing Dr. Camalier well and 
congratulating him on his long and 
notable career of service to his profes- 
sion, his country, and his personable and 
fine family. 


Army Times Guide to Army Posts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
guidebooks on every State in the Union 
and every country in the world. But un- 
til now no one has had the patience to 
put together a much-needed guidebook 
on Army posts. Such a reference book 
has now been published and it is an ex- 
cellent piece of work. I refer to the Army 
Times Guide to Army Posts, published 
by Army Times Publishing Co., and 
edited by Tom Scanlan, a veteran mem- 
ber of the Times staff. 

This book will certainly prove of great 
value to our Army families throughout 
the world, families who must move from 
post to post while protecting the vital in- 
terests of the United States. There is a 
great deal of factual information on 
more than 300 Army installations in the 
book, including posts overseas; and the 
emphasis is on current housing, trans- 
portation, schools, and other facilities at 
or near the posts. This is the sort of in- 
formation Army families need to know, 
that has never been conveniently col- 
lected in one volume before, and Mem- 
bers of Congress should find the book of 
great help in answering queries from 
constituents in the service. 

But there is also a great deal of fac- 
tual and fascinating historical data in 
the book about some of the older Army 
posts. In this regard, Editor Scanlan’s 
comment in the preface seems worthy of 
attention: 

It is suggested that anyone interested in 
American history and how the United States 
came into being can discover something of 
value from a study of old Army posts. Even 
a passing knowledge of old Army posts will 
again prove that the United States was not 
created by a people intent upon playing it 
safe, waiting for a base on balls, and letting 
some other guy fight the wilderness, the 
prairie, pestilence, the original Americans 
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we called savages, and the innumerable other 
fears and facts of the unknown that had to 
be met before this Nation could be united 
ocean to ocean. 


Editor Scanlan, who has been writing 
about the Army for over 10 years, com- 
bines the concise, sharp writing of a good 
newspaperman with the accuracy of a 
historian. He has made a reference book 
interesting reading. I am sure the book 
will prove of value to all Members of the 
House. 


Equality of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions I have asked to have 
inserted in the Record certain remarks 
and speeches of our Vice President, Lyn- 
DON B. JonNsoN. It occurs to me that it 
is particularly appropriate that this be 
done, for the Vice President has never 
limited himself to the customary or tra- 
ditional functions of his office. 

He has far exceeded these by endeav- 
oring to use his office to help lead, in- 
struct, and revitalize the thinking of 
Americans. He has acted in the convic- 
tion that as a leader of this Nation he 
must not be content to preside over his 
office but must also use his office to help 
lead the America people through trou- 
blesome situations and to help them as- 
pire to their highest capacities as a peo- 
ple and as a nation. 

The Vice President was doing this on 
Memorial Day when he made such a mov- 
ing speech at Gettysburg. His remarks 
on that occasion were widely reprinted 
and commended. 

However, a few days before the Get- 
tysburg speech, Vice President JOHNSON 
spelled out his thoughts on “Equality 
of Opportunity” with even greater 
particularity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this address as given at the Capi- 
tal Press Club on May 18, 1963, in the 
RECORD: 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
(Remarks by Vice President Lyrnpon B. 

Jounson, Prepared for Delivery Upon Ac- 

ceptance of Distinguished Service Award, 

Capital Press Club, Washington, D.C., 

May 18, 1963) 

I can respond to your generosity tonight 
in two ways—and two ways only. First, I 
can express my deep and heartfelt thanks; 
and, second, I can pray that I shall always 
conduct myself in such a way as to justify 
and merit your confidence, 

It is only through the second response 
that I can—in any manner—approach levels 
of adequacy. Of this, I am deeply conscious. 
The purpose of this meeting tonight is not 
to touch off a round of mutual, back scratch- 
ing, congratulations. It is, instead, to re- 
view what has been done by some people in 
the hope that we can inspire ourselves and 
others to do even more. 

I am very proud—and I do not apologize 
for my pride—that you have included me 
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in the company of those who are being 
honored tonight. At the same time, how- 
ever, I am aware that this dinner does not 
represent the last chapter in a book or 
even the last page of a chapter. When we 
are involved in the field of human rights, 
we cannot consider the volume closed until 
those rights are so secure that no one even 
thinks of challenging them. 


ROLL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


At this moment in the history of our 
country, it is possible to call a roll of suc- 
cessful achievements in the struggle for 
equality of opportunity and human under- 
standing. That roll can and should be called 
frequently, because it is essential in times 
of strife and turmoil to remind ourselves 
that progress is possible and our goals some 
day will be achieved if we have sufficient 
dedication. 

But we would be doing ourselves and our 
country a disservice if we assumed that those 
successes meant that full and complete jus- 
tice has been achieved. Quite the contrary. 
Justice is not a partial thing which can be 
measured in terms of percentages. Any de- 
gree of injustice is complete injustice. And 
until we achieve complete justice, we can 
regard progress only as a series of steps 
toward the goal. Each step should hearten 
us, but should not lull us into self-satis- 
faction that the job has been done. 

Some months ago, the President’s Commit- 
tee on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
which I have the honor to head, released 
some statistics on minority group employ- 
ment. They were good statistics in that they 
demonstrated a substantial improvement in 
the hiring practices of some of the firms that 
come under one of the Committee’s programs. 
It was a report of solid, substantial progress. 

A Negro editor wrote an editorial for his 
newspaper the following week. Commenting 
on the figures, he said something like this: 

“When somebody points out how far I have 
come, I am the ungrateful kind of SOB who 
points out how far he has got to go.” 

Some people considered the comment to 
be ungracious—and perhaps it was. But that 
point did not bother me. The thought that 
loomed largest in my mind was that the 
comment was valid—and that the editor was 
absolutely right. 


A SOBERING THOUGHT 


A massive Federal effort, backed by all the 
prestige of the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, had succeeded only in bringing the 
editor (speaking figuratively) part way along 
the road to a goal where he had a right, as 
a human being, to be without any Federal 
effort at all. 

This is a sobering thought which I com- 
mend to those of my fellow Americans who 
sometimes feel that efforts at progress should 
be abandoned because the presumed bene- 
ficiaries of these efforts do not express deep 
gratitude. 

The truth of the matter is that there is 
nothing to be grateful for except, perhaps, the 
discovery that decades of inequality have not 
succeeded in quenching the flame of con- 
science in the breast of our fellow man. 

We are not trying to do something for a 
group of people that will give them an extra 
edge in life. All we are trying to do is to 
eliminate deprivation so this group will have 
an opportunity to compete with their fellow 
Americans on terms of equality. And should 
we succeed, I am confident that they will 
take care of themselves—as they want to 
anyway. 
But the sands of time are running out. 
The hours are short and we have no moral 
justification in asking for an extension or 
& continuance. 

As a prudent—at least, I hope I am pru- 
dent—man, I know that frequently in life 
I have had to settle for progress short of 
perfection. I have done so because—despite 
cynics—I believe that half a loaf is better 
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than none. But my acceptance has always 
been conditioned upon the premise that the 
half loaf is a step toward the full loaf, and 
that if I go on working, the day of the full 
loaf will come. 

It seems to me that in the field of human 
rights, we are well past the stage where half 
a loaf will do. No one in this audience is 
so unrealistic as to expect to awake tomor- 
row morning in a perfect world. But, never- 
theless, progress must come faster and I be- 
lieve it will come faster as sensible men and 
women realize that they cannot afford— 

or economically—to abandon the 
field to the forces of unreason. 


PROGRESS MUST BE FASTER 


Progress must come faster because other- 
wise there are millions of individuals— 
human beings entitled to their rights—who 
will never receive justice even though some 
day justice may come to their group. 

must come faster because other- 
wise the tragic headlines which speak of the 
breakdown of law and order will increase 
rather than diminish. (And I hope we 
relearn the lesson that issues which are not 
settled by justice and fairplay will sooner 
or later be settled by force and violence.) 

Progress must come faster because other- 
wise we will not achieve the unity which 
we must have if freedom freedom for all of 
us—is to survive. 

And, finally, progress must come faster 
simply because it is right, and has been too 
long delayed. 

UNDERSTANDING EAR 

I think that one of the greatest barriers 
to progress is the fact that we don’t talk 
to each other enough or, rather, that we 
don't listen to each other enough with an 
understanding ear. We leap to conclusions 
too rapidly, we seize upon half truths with- 
out looking at the full picture; we accept 
slogans without looking behind those slogans 
to the essential reality. 

For example, it is said repeatedly that no 
law can enforce human understanding or 
implant reasonable attitudes among human 
beings. With this statement, I agree. It is 
valid. It is also beside the point and totally 
irrelevant to the issues that divide our coun- 
try today. 

The law cannot bring reasonable men and 
women together to work out their differences. 
But it can restrain unreasonable men and 
women from imposing their will on a com- 
munity; and then the reasonable people can, 
and will, get together and work out their 
problems themselves, 

The law cannot inject goodness and 
brotherhood into those who are determined 
to reject both qualities. But it can prevent 
the extremists from trampling over the rights 
of others. 

The law cannot make men equal and does 
not pretend to do so. But it can open the 
doors of equal opportunity which have been 
slammed shut by those who fear that when 
men and women can compete on an equal 
basis and are equal before the law, they will 
turn out to be rather equal after all. 

And I want to make one point clear—very 
clear. This administration is determined to 
enforce the law. 


TO ENFORCE THE LAW 


We are fully aware of the fact that the 
ultimate solutions must spring from the 
people themselves. But that is not—and 
will not be—an excuse for sitting idly by 
while minorities obstruct the efforts of just 
and reasonable men and women to find 
solutions. 

I am not here tonight to make a speech. 
I am here to share this evening with you— 
to say thanks for your courtesy and to ex- 
tend in return my best wishes. 

I only wish to leave you with one thought. 
These are difficult, emotion-ridden times. 
We face strife, and it is idle to pretend that 
it will go away. It is going to be difficult 
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to maintain our perspective—at times virtu- 
ally impossible. Yet, this we must do. 

We must remember that we are all Ameri- 
cans—Americans with a difficult problem. 
We must work it out together. We must not 
be satisfied just with progress but neither 
can we afford to despair and reject progress. 

I have faith that the day will come when 
it is not necessary nor remarkable to give or 
receive human rights awards—not necessary 
or remarkable simply because justice will be 
colorblind and all men and women will be 
judged on their merits and not on irrelevant 
considerations of ancestry. 

Thank you. 


A Bill To Provide for Federal Payments 
to Counties Where National Forest 
Lands Are Located 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill to 
provide for Federal payments to counties 
where national forest lands are located. 
My bill provides for an annual payment 
in lieu of taxes to each such county at a 
rate of 10 cents for each acre of national 
forest lands in the county. This payment 
would be in addition to the revenue- 
sharing payments currently made to 
States for distribution to counties for 
roads and schools. 

Under the act of May 23, 1908, and sub- 
sequent legislation, a payment amounting 
to 25 percent of gross receipts from each 
national forest, mostly from the sale of 
timber, is made at the end of the fiscal 
year to the State in which the forest is 
located. This money is spent as the Leg- 
islature may direct for the benefit of the 
public schools and public roads of the 
county or counties in which the national 
forest is located. The money may not be 
used by the county for any other public 


purpose. 

In the 12th Congressional District, in 
which the Ottawa and Marquette Na- 
tional Forests are located, the funds 
annually made available from revenue- 
sharing payments are neither an ade- 
quate nor a dependable source of reve- 
nue upon which local governments may 
rely in budgeting for the needs of their 
communities. 

The revenue-sharing payments in my 
district fall far short of making up for 
the tax losses on property added to the 
national forests in recent years. I am 
sure that this is true in other parts of 
the country. One of the inequities in the 
present payment system, however, results 
from the wide variance in the payments 
because some forests are more produc- 
tive than others. 

One of the greatest defects of the pres- 
ent system is the way the revenue- 
sharing payments fluctuate from year to 
year in accordance with the supply and 
demand situation in the wood-based in- 
dustries. The Forest Service informs me 
that the reduced revenue-sharing pay- 
ments from the Ottawa National Forest 
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in recent years have resulted from lower 
demand for stumpage and reduced 
stumpage prices. During the period 
from 1953 through 1957 these payments 
averaged 10.7 cents an acre, declining 
to 7.9 cents in the years 1958 through 
1962. ‘The Forest Service estimates that 
the payment for the current fiscal year 
will approximate 6.5 cents an acre. 

This decline in revenues under the 
present system has had a serious impact 
on the counties in my district at a time 
when expenses for schools, roads, and 
other public facilities and services have 
steadily increased. In Gogebic County, 
for example, 38 percent of the land is in 
the Ottawa National Forest. In some 
school districts the proportion of Forest 
Service land is much higher. One of the 
larger geographic units in Gogebic 
County is the Marenisco School District, 
comprising 200,000 acres, of which 
122,000 acres, or 61 percent of the total, 
are owned by the Forest Service. The 
largest part of this acreage has been 
added to the Ottawa National Forest in 
the last 15 years. Before 1938, 50,800 
acres in the Marenisco School District 
were part of the national forest. Since 
then, 71,200 acres have been added to the 
national forest by withdrawal from pri- 
vate ownership. Local authorities esti- 
mate that the tax revenues on the addi- 
tional acreage that went off the local tax 
rolls since 1938 would now amount to 
$19,000 annually and perhaps as much 
as $29,000, depending on certain variable 
factors in the assessment procedure. At 
the estimated average of 6.5 cents an 
acre the revenue-sharing payment on 
these 71,200 acres will amount to $4,628 
during the current fiscal year. 

In 1948 the Congress approved a spe- 
cial payment arrangement for 500,000 
acres of the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area of the Superior National Forest in 
Minnesota. Timber cutting in this area 
had been drastically curtailed in order 
to preserve its scenic beauty, and the 
counties in that area were thus deprived 
of funds they otherwise would have re- 
ceived as their share of the forest rev- 
enues. To make up for this loss, Con- 
gress passed a law requiring an annual 
payment of an amount equal to three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the appraised 
value of the forest lands as determined at 
10-year intervals by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This payment is made to 
the State of Minnesota for distribution 
to the counties concerned. 

Since this area lies across Lake Su- 
perior from the Ottawa National Forest 
in my district, I thought it would be in- 
teresting to know how the Minnesota 
counties have fared under the special ar- 
rangement. I learned that they are 
much better off than the counties in my 
district and will do even better when the 
next appraisal reflects the enhanced rec- 
reational value of the wilderness area. 
Even under the last appraisal made in 
1958 the payments averaged 17.1 cents 
an acre in 1962, about 10 cents an acre 
more than revenue-sharing payments 
have been averaging in my district. It 
is also significant that revenue-sharing 
payments to counties in the Superior 
National Forest of Minnesota outside the 
canoe area averaged only 5.6 cents an 
acre in 1962. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the pres- 
ent revenue-sharing system is an in- 
equitable method of reimbursing counties 
for the loss of national forest lands from 
the local tax rolls. 

Basing payments in lieu of taxes on 
the assessed value of the forest lands 
might be the fairest method of assuring 
the counties stable revenues of which 
they could rely in their long-range plan- 
ning. I am mindful, however,. of the 
great expense that would be incurred in 
making the regular appraisals that would 
be required for putting payments on a 
valuation basis. For this reason I be- 
lieve that the simplest solution to the 
problem is to retain the present system, 
based on forest revenues, and make an 
additional payment at the flat rate of 10 
cents an acre. n 

My bill provides for this payment to be 
made directly to each eligible county, 
which could then apportion the funds 
among its townships, school districts, and 
other units of local government. 

It is also unwise, in my opinion, to 
restrict such funds, as those from the 
revenue-sharing payments are restricted, 
to educational and road construction 
purposes. The money that would be 
available under my bill could be used to 
build and maintain roads and schools, 
but also could be used for other essential 
purposes of local government. 

This legislation is vitally needed by the 
counties in which our national forests 
are located and I urge its enactment. 


Canyonlands National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, Utah is 
endowed with some of the most spectac- 
ular and exciting natural scenic attrac- 
tions in the world. The area located in 
the southeast portion of the State is one 
of the most colorful in the world. It has 
long been the desire of those acquainted 
with this scenic wonderland to conserve 
and preserve the scenery, the natural 
and historic objects for the enjoyment 
of future generations. 

Consistent with this desire, a Canyon- 
lands bill was introduced in the House in 
the 87th Congress. Testimony was 
heard and recorded and the committee 
report was made with the recommenda- 
tion that the measure be passed. Even 
the minority view of the report stated, 
“There can be no question but that much 
of this area is of a true national park 
stature, possessing outstanding scenic 
grandeur unsurpassed anywhere else in 
the Nation.” Exception was taken to 
the bill, however, because of threats to 
private interests and unresolved ques- 
tions of multiple use. 

Since that time, the members of the 
Utah delegation, the Governor of the 
State of Utah and other persons and or- 
ganizations involved have worked dili- 
gently to resolve these problems. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that these 
problems have now been quite largely 
resolved and we are ready to create the 
Canyonlands National Park. The bill I 
introduced yesterday is, I think, a rea- 
sonable compromise and I sincerely hope 
that we can now move forward with the 
creation of the park. 


Statement Supporting H.R. 5625 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a statement I submitted to the 
Special Subcommittee on Labor on 
June 11, 1963, in support of a National 
Service Corps: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MOULTER, 


H.R. 5625, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, JUNE 11, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, President Kennedy stated 
very explicitly in his Youth Message on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1963, that “the logic and value of a 
National Service Corps has been demon- 
strated by the work and success of our Peace 
Corps overseas. * * * While admiring the 
work of these volunteers in carrying their 
skills and ideals to assist the needy in other 
lands, it is equally clear that the opportuni- 
ties for service are also large here at home. 
Although the United States is the wealthiest 
Nation the world has ever known, the poverty 
of millions of our people, and the need for 
training, assistance, and encouragement in 
numerous corners of our country, from teem- 
ing slum areas to those depressed rural areas 
virtually bypassed by technological and eco- 
nomic ess, provide fertile fields for 
those citizens with the desire and ability to 
be of assistance.” 

I agree with the President. I think, how- 
ever, the justification for a domestic corps— 
aside from the tremendous need—should not 
be sought so much in the success of its for- 
eign predecessor as in the inherent right- 
ness of the idea it represents. That is: 
it is time for the Federal Government to 
give a boost of a very particular kind to 
the American volunteer social work tradi- 
tion, 

Why boost the American volunteer social 
work movement? Because the only reasons 
for not doing so are either that no need 
exists or that there is a better alternative. 
I would challenge anyone to assert that no 
such need for more workers in the social 
work fields exists. The need is blatant, and 
the question of its existence is simply not 
the issue. The issue is: who is going to 
provide such workers? One small pamphlet 
recently published on the National Service 
Corps put it this way: 

“Whether or not it is properly the busi- 
ness of the Federal Government to supply 
volunteers for local social service projects, 
few persons question the value of work of 
this kind or doubt that more volunteers 
for it are needed.” (“Domestic Peace Corps,” 
Editorial Research Reports, No. 13, April 3, 
1963, p. 255.) 

The figures from the Fact Sheet on Social 
Work Manpower and Social Work Educa- 
tion for 1962-63 describe just how severe 
this need is. In June 1962, 2,318 students in 
the United States completed their social 
work education and received their master’s 
degree in social work. Yet, the most care- 
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ful estimates available indicate that up- 
ward of 15,000 persons would have to be 
recruited annually to replace those leav- 
ing the field, to staff necessary expansion of 
existing services, and to man newly develop- 
ing services. Moreover, this estimate does 
not take account of the full expansion of 
services that would be required by the re- 
cent rapid growth in population. 

In addition, right now there are 10,000 
current social work vacancies for which 
funds are available but for which qualified 
staff cannot be found. 

There are no figures on how well volun- 
teers are currently working to fill this gap. 
But when the President’s Study Group for 
National Voluntary Service consulted State, 
county, and local officials and hundreds of 
organizations around the country, as well as 
the professional flelds that would be most 
concerned with the use of volunteer work- 
ers, they not only got a response that ex- 
pressed great interest but some organizations 
also submitted concrete proposals outlining 
projects where volunteers could be used. 

For example, back in November, when the 
domestic Peace Corps idea was first gaining 
ground, the Mobilization for Youth project 
on the lower East Side of Manhattan was 
asked for recommendations on whether and 
how they could use such volunteers. The 
directors replied that they could easily use 
as many as 30 Peace Corps volunteers and 
said: “Almost any place you touch on our 
program you can find a use for peace 
corpsmen.” 

I think that it should be emphasized that 
the volunteers provided by the National 
Service Corps would be full-time volunteers. 
Most persons currently doing volunteer work 
are not full-time but part-time volunteers. 
This certainly is understandable in that for 
most volunteers, their volunteer work is only 
one item on a crowded schedule. But it also 
makes more attractive the idea of a corps 
that would supply volunteers who could do 
what they do in the spirit of total commit- 
ment. 

A director of Mobilization for Youth, once 
again, showed how this kind of commitment 
could be valuable. It would mean that 
these full-time volunteer workers could live 
with the people they were helping. He 
added: 

“This way they would establish their own 
contacts and attachments—each within a 
different pocket of the neighborhood. We 
would want them to root themselves in the 
community, to understand and become part 
of its culture and climate.” 

He even concluded that this advantage of 
a peace corpsman gives him a value in and 
of his own that is different from the profes- 
sional worker who would not be willing to 
live in this manner. 

I think another way to really appreciate 
the possible potential and value of a home 
corps to this country is to examine the 
alternatives. It has been generally admitted 
during the past few years by public welfare 
personnel that payments alone to the poorer 
part of our population are not enough. 
These people need rehabilitation to make a 
payment meaningful. We, as a nation, are 
coming to the point where our national con- 
science will not tolerate the mere transfer 
of money as an adequate method of im- 
proving the lot of the poor. We must pro- 
vide the right social services to help people 
climb from the confusion and despair into 
which poverty has sunk them. 

This could be done either by expanding 
our public welfare programs at a very high 
price to provide such services, or it can be 
done by enacting an idea like the National 
Service Corps, which would achieve many 
of the same goals, at a minimal cost. The 
special kind of commitment that character- 
izes such an effort is something that cannot 
be bought at any price, and yet, is a 
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tremendously valuable factor in the makeup 
of a program that aims at rehabilitation. 


By now enough spokesmen have been heard 
from and enough surveys tabulated to make 
it possible to draw a fairly clear picture. 

A recent publication of the President’s 
Study Group, “Facts on the Proposed Na- 
tional Service Program,” reports the follow- 
ing on a survey they conducted: 

“More than 10,000 students at 65 colleges 
and universities replied to the question- 
naires; 88 percent felt a national service 
program is desirable; 70 percent said they 
would join, or consider joining, such a pro- 
gram. 

“Responses from over 4,000 senior citizens 
showed that 82 percent think the program 
desirable, and 57 percent said they would 
join or consider joining.” 

Not too long ago, the Social Welfare As- 
sembly, speaking for the many groups that 
are its members, took a stand on the idea 
of a national peace corps. Cautious as they 
were in their statement, they explicitly and 
unquestionably endorsed the corps. Their 
published position statement reads: 

“The National Social Welfare Assembly be- 
lieves that a National Service Corps under 
certain conditions can make significant con- 
tributions to the welfare, health and educa- 
tion services of the Nation. 

“We believe the National Service Corps 
should set forth sound goals which can be 
achieved. Under positive conditions the 
program will have significant value and 
merit.” 

Such support is valuable and should not 
be ignored. 

I think we should be most encouraged 
and spurred to establishing such a corps 
by the words of one of our fellow repre- 
sentative'’s daughters, Barbara Boggs, when 
she said the following in trying to capture 
the current mood of youth, and especially 
of those individuals in the organization she 
was discussing—the National Student As- 
sociation. She described: “a growing will- 
ingness to act on social issues.” And men- 
tioned: “The Good Joe idea, even the ivory 
tower idea, is disappearing rapidly. . There 
is a desire on the part of many college stu- 
dents to channel their new awareness into 
some type of socially worthy activity after 
graduating.” 

This bill, H.R. 5625, would authorize $5 
million for the coming fiscal year. Although 
it is not specified in the bill, I understand 
that the goal is to get 1,000 persons at work 
by the end of fiscal year 1964, and perhaps, 
5,000 by the end of 3 years. I agree 
with those who would keep the corps small. 
It is highly desirable to use it as a catalytic 
agent rather than developing an army of 
workers upon which the whole Nation might 
ultimately depend. This latter development 
might also stunt the very kind of growth 
that it is trying to stimulate. 

The provisions for the volunteers seem 
advisable, and the $75 per month allow- 
ance, which had initially been considered at 
a figure less than $75, seems fair. I under- 
stand that many have both speculated on 
and, then, argued about the contemplated 
length of the training period for these vol- 
unteers. In fact, the National Student As- 
sociation representatives favored a 3-month 
training like the foreign corps vol- 
unteers rather than the 1 month suggested 
by the President’s Study Group. It seems 
to me that although the on-the-job diffi- 
culties of the foreign and domestic assign- 
ments will be equal, the preparation needed 
does not necessarily have to be. After all, 
this is America and the question of a new 
culture and a new language plus all the other 
general information that can 
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be helpful in this work will not need to be 
covered to the same degree as in a totally 
foreign land. Much that is known by any 
citizen will carry over although, naturally, 
particulars on different minori 

will have to be filled in. Nei 

I definitely favor also keeping the stipula- 
tion that no project be undertaken unless 
the local community has initiated the ac- 
tion and invited the Federal Government 
to come in. There is plenty of potential in 
this home corps and there is no point in 
stifling it by having it continually embroiled 
in disputes with localities claiming the Fed- 
eral Government will try to impose its will 
on them. Also, to have the Federal Govern- 
ment force the issue is to deny the initial 
purpose of the legislation, which was to 
supplement, not coerce, local action. 

I would like to conclude by saying that 
the time to pass this bill is now. The 
potential for social gains inherent in it is 
great, and the expenditure is small. I urge 
the early enactment of H.R. 5625. 


President Kennedy’s Grab for Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the United States are in danger of 
losing their freedoms because of the un- 
matched grab for power by President 
Kennedy. Not even Franklin Roosevelt, 
in his bald attempt to pack the Supreme 
Court, could match the demands made 
by the present occupant of the White 
House. And the real danger is that the 
President’s plans to downgrade Congress 
and seize additional power for the Ex- 
ecutive are applauded by some Members 
of Congress. 

The dangers inherent in Executive ex- 
cesses were eloquently exposed by Sena- 
tor Turuston B. Morton, who took the 
affirmative side of the question, “Is Pres- 
ident Kennedy Attempting a Grab for 
Power?” in this week’s issue of the 
Washington World. Senator MORTON’S 
article follows: 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S GRAB FOR POWER 


(By Senator Turuston B. Morton, of 
Kentucky) 

Until right now there has been pretty gen- 
eral agreement that the success of our form 
of government rests on the balance of powers 
among the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the Government. 

But things have changed. We have some 
fellows in Washington who equate checks 
and balances with brakes—brakes on their 
vehicle of executive pride and power. 

The Budget Director told Congress its 
Members couldn't consider the budget 
properly because they “fragment” it by divid- 
ing it into receipts and expenditures. Only 
the President, he says, can view the budget 
properly. 

When Franklin Roosevelt tried to pack the 
Supreme Court with men who would bend 
to his executive will, there was an outcry 
that rocked the country. 

There should be a similar outcry now 
against the attempts to pack the executive 
with so much excessive power that all the 
other branches of government are subordi- 
nated, 
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- DANGEROUS EXCESSES 

Perhaps we could be excused for g 
off these executive excesses. — 
they seem relatively innocent. Together 
they are far from it. And nowhere is this 
more alarmingly apparent than in the life- 
or-death matters of our national security. 

Key members of congressional committees 
recently awoke to read newspaper stories de- 
scribing our negotiations to remove missile 
bases from Turkey and Italy—negotiations 
based upon Executive decisions. 

Just a few weeks earlier Khrushchev's de- 
mands that we remove those missiles in 
return for his removal of missiles from Cuba 
had been hooted down as another Munich. 

But suddenly, without consultation and 
without the opportunity to obtain congres- 
sional expressions, the Munich was under- 
way, prettied up with a new set of clothes 
supposed to represent modernization of our 
weapons systems. 

The Nassau agreement with Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan was another example of ne- 
gotiation in sunny secrecy, of decisions 
which affect us all but which were arrived 
at quickly, perhaps precipitously, by the 
Executive alone. 

Perhaps Congress should feel no pain 
at being left out of that one, however. The 
President’s own Secretary of State, or at 
least the man who carries the title, wasn’t 
even present. 

When, if ever, a disarmament is finally 
reached, one wonders what razzle-dazzle of 
public relations will be used to break the 
news to the American people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 

Of course, there are excuses aplenty for the 
Executive excess. One is that our society 
has become so complex it can no longer rely 
on the cumbersome machinery of representa- 
tive government to get its job done. There 
seems to be some magic mathematical limit 
on individual responsibility. 

“Planning” is another magical excuse word. 
Our society is said to be so interdependent 
that it can’t rely on individual responsibility 
to accomplish the integrated planning needed 
to get us moving. 


DISTRUST OF PEOPLE 


I think these excuses are nonsense. The 
root of the growing tree of executive power 
is simply distrust of the people. 

The New Frontier is simply a frontier of 
fear—fear that people can no longer man- 
age their own lives, fear that they might 
take some course other than that plotted 
and planned in the all-wise, all-knowing 
ivory tower. 

Taxes are described in this new philosophy 
as not merely a means to raise revenues but 
as a way to distribute income. The free 
market doesn’t do a good enough job. 
People spend their money on the wrong 
things. The solution? Simple, let the 
Government take the money and spend it for 
you. 

It’s really ironic. In this period of our 
history, since the turn of the century any- 
way, our average incomes have doubled and 
doubled again. Our individual education 
has grown from a grade school average to a 
high school average and is now approaching 
a full college average. 

MUST GOVERNMENT DO ALL? 


Nevertheless, we find that the prevailing 
theory is that we are not smart enough to 
handle our own affairs. We must be pro- 
tected from ourselves. 

We can’t insure ourselves against sickness 
or old age. The Government must do it and 
do it all, without options, given its way. 

We can’t build our own schools in our own 
communities. The Federal Government 
must do it for us. 

We can't settle our own affairs in busi- 
ness and industry; the Federal Government 
alone is wise enough. 
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We can't raise prices, we can't lower prices, 
we can’t work short hours, we can't work 
long hours. We can't be trusted even to 
take someone to lunch for a business chat. 

That's the nub of it—mistrust of the 


people. 


Why Not Let Blue Cross Handle Aged 
Care? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, while we have been occupied of 
late with other issues of paramount con- 
cern, the national debate over methods 
to provide hospital insurance for the aged 
continues. I happen to believe that the 
best method is a program financed 
through and operated under social se- 
curity. Those interested in the issue 
have advanced alternate methods. One 
such method was recently brought to my 
attention by a physician who resides and 
practices in Princeton, N.J. The method 
he suggests is set forth in a recent issue 
of Medical Economics. It is outlined in 
an article entitled “Why Not Let Blue 
Cross Handle Aged Care?” With your 
permission I should like to place before 
you this article and my reply thereto 
which was in the form of a letter. The 
article and my letter are as follows: 


Way Nor Ler BLUE Cross HANDLE AGED 
CarE?—TuHat’s WHAT BLUE CROSS AND THE 
AH. A. PROPOSE AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE 
ADMINISTRATION’S HEALTH CARE PLAN— 
Here's Way THEY SAY THE GOVERN- 
MENT Must Pay FOR HOSPITAL INSUR- 
ANCE FOR THE AGED, BUT BLUE Cross 
SHOULD RUN THE PROGRAM 
Practically all the aged need help in pay- 

ing for hospital insurance policies. It's got 
to be Government help, and “the tax source 
of the funds is of secondary importance to 
us.” The important thing is for the in- 
surance to be purchased and administered 
through the voluntary nonprofit prepayment 
system. 

That's the gist of two public statements 
made last year by Blue Cross and the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association. They did not at- 
tract much attention then; President Ken- 
nedy’s aged-care plan took the play away 
from them. But after the Kennedy plan 
was compromised and defeated in the Sen- 
ate, some Congressmen took a second look 
at the Blue Cross-A.H.A, proposal. Its com- 
bination of Government money and private 
initiative may turn out to be a popular po- 
litical mix in 1963. 

Can you pocket the Government's money 
without winding up in the Government's 
pocket? A good many doctors have won- 
dered if that’s where the Blue Cross-A.H.A. 
proposal might lead. So Medical Economics 
Associate Editor Carlton Smith recently put 
some pointed questions to Walter J. McNer- 
ney, president of the Blue Cross Associa- 
tion. Here are the highlights that emerged 


doesn’t your 
proposal call for a kind of Government sub- 
sidy of Blue Cross? 

“Answer, No. What we've proposed is Goy- 
ernment subsidy of the 65-and-over age 
group to help them buy the hospital care 
protection they need but can’t afford. 
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“Question. Do you mean that assistance 
would be given directly to the aged to help 
them pay for Blue Cross coverage? 

“Answer. We haven't specified Blue Cross. 
Our proposal was that the administrative 
machinery of the entire voluntary prepay- 
ment system be used. There’s already a 
shortage of skills on the administrative side 
of health care. So to create a parallel or- 
ganization as a Government agency would 
only heighten the shortage and make for 
unnecessary duplication. 

“We propose to make use of the experi- 
ence that the voluntary system has acquired 
in enrolling millions of subscribers. Blue 
Cross, for example, has developed a high 
degree of sophistication in working with doc- 
tors, hospitals, and subscribers. As a result, 
quality of care isn’t subordinated to purely 
quantitative considerations. For quality 
hospital care, the U.S. public needs that kind 
of experience—and it can't be acquired over- 
night. 

“Question. Why, then, have Blue Cross 
and the hospitals proposed using Govern- 
ment money to subsidize the over-65 group? 

“Answer. Because Blue Cross can't provide 
the money, particularly for people reaching 
retirement age who never had Blue Cross 
during their working years. They never 
participated in creating the plan's reserves. 
Blue Cross can't undertake to subsidize a 
special group and at the same time continue 
to be competitive. 

“Question. What about the hospitals? 
Couldn’t they give aged patients a discount? 

“Answer. That might have been possible 
back in the days when a hospital was a 
‘house of mercy’ with mostly volunteer 
labor. Today's hospital doesn't have the 
financial cushion to absorb such a loss. So 
if you eliminate the prepayment system and 
the hospitals as a subsidy source, the only 
practicable alternative is Government 
money. 

Question. How much money? A good 
many doctors aren't convinced that the 
over-65 are in quite the dire straits that 
are publicized. How much assistance do you 
think is actually needed? 

“Answer. Blue Cross has made a thorough 
study of that question. On the average, the 
aged’s hospital expenses are roughly double 
those of people under 65. Their incomes, 
on average, are of course considerably less 
than those of the younger group. And our 
study tells us that there will always be an 
aged group in need of some help. 

“Granted, not all the aged need help. 
Some of today’s aged are fairly high on the 
scale in terms of assets and income. Yet 
what makes the aged unique as a group is 
the disproportionate number with low in- 
comes and high health care expenses. And 
because of their fixed incomes, they're usual- 
ly not protected against inflation. 

“Question. If the need for assistance 
varies within the aged group, how will you 
determine who gets how much help? 

“Answer. Blue Cross and the hospitals 
have suggested a scaled-income system— 
more help to those with low incomes, less 
help to those with higher incomes. An 
aged person at the bottom of the scale might 
be subsidized to the extent of 100 percent 
of the cost of his hospital insurance. Some- 
one at the top of the scale might get a 25- 
percent assist. And there would be grada- 
tions in between. 

“Question. Would every aged person get 
some help, whether he needed it or not? 

“Answer. Yes. On the scaled-income sys- 
tem, everybody would receive some help. We 
feel that the relatively few aged with sub- 
stantial resources have been overplayed as a 
reason for not simplifying the subsidy sys- 
tem. 

“Question. How would you determine 
where an aged person belonged on the sub- 
sidy scale? 
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“Answer. Probably by a special report he’d 
make to the Internal Revenue Service or to 
some other Government agency. 

“Question. Then each person receiving 
assistance would get his money directly from 
the Government—as a monthly check, for 
example? 

“Answer. The amount could be added to a 
Government retirement check, or it could be 
a separate check, Each recipient would have 
to supply evidence that he was insured for 
hospital care—possibly through certification 
by the carrier. 

“Question. Let’s take a bank president 
who retires with a net worth of $1 million- 
plus and an income of around $75,000 a 
year. Would he be eligible for assistance? 

“Answer. It’s conceivable that he'd get a 
minimal subsidy if he carried health insur- 
ance. Whether he’d need it or not isn’t 
really the issue, as far as Congress is con- 
cerned. There are strong forces in the 
country—including people in industry 
management itself—who feel that after all 
the taxes they've paid to the Government, 
they and their employees and dependents 
should get something in return. If such 
power groups developed enough weight, Con- 
gress would have to see that everybody got 
something. That’s a matter of cold political 
reasoning. 

“Question. Mr. McNerney, wouldn't your 
proposed system bring the Government into 
medicine on a large scale? 

“Answer. The Government would cer- 
tainly develop some standards—some con- 
trols. But the extent to which it would try 
to manipulate the controls—to take over— 
would be an indication of how well or poorly 
Blue Cross performed. We think our stand- 
ards and performance are so good that, if 
we were involved, there’d be no need for 
excessive Government controls. 

“Question, But if you opened the door 
to the Government this way, wouldn't it 
soon want to take over? 

“Answer. I think not. Blue Cross is cover- 
ing many retired Federal employees through- 
out the country, and our underwriting rela- 
tionship with the Government is working 
well, The State of Texas is buying Blue 
Cross for its indigent aged patients, and our 
experience there is good. 

“The administration and Congress might 
welcome our voluntary prepayment plan as 
a buffer against the many complex issues 
that arise in the course of covering a sizable 
part of the population. Besides, there's a 
growing bipartisan sentiment that the indi- 
gent in this country deserve to get good 
quality health care. This feeling isn’t nec- 
essarily prompted by a desire to have the 
Government take over medicine. 

“Question. Granting the good intentions, 
isn't there a danger that, once you started 
a plan such as you propose for the aged, 
pretty soon everybody would want the Gov- 
ernment to pay for his hospital care? 

“Answer. Some people may be aiming for 
that. But right now the bipartisan middie 
group in Congress doesn't seem to be. The 
essential question is this: Would acknowl- 
edging the need for more Government help 
to the aged strengthen the voluntary health 
insurance system or weaken it? I'm con- 
vinced that what Blue Cross and the hos- 
pitals are proposing would strengthen the 
voluntary system.” 


Dear Docror: I want to thank you for for- 
warding the article entitled “Why Not Let 
Blue Cross Handle Aged Care?“ which ap- 
peared in the May 6 issue of Medical Eco- 
nomics. I read that article with great in- 
terest. As I promised in my letter of last 
week, my views respecting the article follow: 

Blue Cross, it would appear, is again jock- 
eying for position as heads toward 
renewed consideration of a hospital insurance 
program for the elderly. 
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The Blue Cross Association proposes that 
a Federal program for the elderly consist of 
subsidization of the cost of acceptable pri- 
vate hospitalization coverage (ie., Blue 
Cross). The Government's contributions 
are to be made on a sliding scale based up- 
on individual income. 

I think the proposal is deficient on several 
counts: 

1. Subsidization of Blue Cross contracts 
would involve considerably more cost to the 
program than if the underwriting func- 
tion were assumed by a social security fund. 
Additional expenses involved would include: 
(a) risk charges; (b) unnecessary or un- 
reasonable charges for overhead such as 
might be involved in the payment of sal- 
aries, advertising, promotion, and lobbying 
expenses; (c) payments to hospitals in ex- 
cess of reasonable costs—a reimbursement 
practice of a number of Blue Cross plans; 
(d) the cost of Blue Cross establishment and 
operation of a national apparatus. Blue 
Cross, as you know, is not really a func- 
tioning national entity, but is, essentially, 
a loose confederation of more than 70 differ- 
ent organizations. Coordinating all these 
local plans would represent a costly and 
complex operation and the national head- 
quarters has not had any comparable task 
in the past, so that it cannot be demon- 
strated that the capacity exists. On the 
contrary, the Blue Cross Association has on 
several occasions heen unable to obtain com- 
pliance among member plans with its 
announced national policy because the 
authority of local member plans has been 
dominant. 

2. Blue Cross claims that it now has 5 
million subscribers who are aged 65 and 
over. A large proportion of those enrolled 
pay premiums based upon community rat- 
ing—that is, rates representing an average 
cost of all subscribers, both young and old. 
Blue Cross says that it pays out far more 
than it takes in from its older members. A 
program involving Government subsidy 
would encourage Blue Cross to raise its pre- 
mium levels to a point covering the actual 
claims experience of these older persons, 
eliminating the community rating factor; a 
factor, incidentally, which had been in- 
cluded in the premiums charged these older 
people during their younger and more 
claims-free working years. The Government 
would thus conveniently relieve Blue Cross 
of a major obligation by its payment of sub- 
stantially higher premiums for the same 
coverage previously provided by Blue Cross 
at lower cost. This would be a unique 
beneficial gesture toward Blue Cross and 
would not affect commercial insurance com- 
panies in the same fashion. The commercial 
carriers, as you know, have been making a 
substantial profit on the limited coverage 
offered to older people. 

3. There is no question that a social 
security underwritten and administered pro- 
gram would hold the interests of those in- 
sured paramount. There are serious ques- 
tions raised, however, as to whether many 
Blue Cross plans have an equal overriding 
commitment to their subscribers. I think it 
fair to state that Blue Cross boards of 
directors are, in the main, dominated by per- 
sons directly or indirectly connected with 
the providers of health services—hospitals, 
doctors, etc. State regulatory agencies have 
exhibited increasing concern over this im- 
balance in representation, and what even 
borders on conflict of interest. What we 
want is a program with an unqualified, un- 
hedged, and unlimited dedication to the 
beneficiaries of that program. I know social 
security can make that commitment; Blue 
Cross, at least at present, cannot. 

4. No one has, as yet, been able to devise 
an equitable and satisfactory income test— 
and Blue Cross is no exception. Such a test 
would greatly complicate any program and 
would result in inequities to many bene- 
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ficilaries. The requirement that millions of 
people copay premium costs would mean 
that many might not be able to pay initially 
or maintain their share of the cost. Indeed, 
as premium costs went up the burden would 
become ever greater. But, my principal 
objection to this feature is that we are talk- 
ing about a social insurance program, not a 
public assistance plan with a means test. 
All beneficiaries should be able to secure 
the protection on an equal basis; employ- 
ment of an income test works against this 
vital principle. 

I am not so sure that all of the Blue Cross 
plans want to participate in a social security 
financed program. The American Hospital 
Association statement of January 1962, 
quoted in the Medical Economics article, 
says, “The tax source of the funds is of sec- 
ondary importance to us.” The Blue Cross 
plans, meeting concurrently with the A.H.A. 
omitted that phrase from their statement. 
I understand that this omission was deliber- 
ate and refiects the substantial opposition 
of a number of Blue Cross plans to the 
essential principle of social security financ- 
ing. Related to this is the fact that the 
Blue Cross plans do not speak with “one 
voice.” The 75 or 76 plans are, basically, 
locally and not nationally oriented. Their 
policies vary, reflecting local biases, prej- 
udices, and methods of operation—many of 
which would be unacceptable in a national 
program. 

Perhaps the most dramatic illustration of 
the degree of disorder and lack of agreement 
among the various plans occurred last fall. 
The Blue Cross Association, at that time, 
announced in full-page advertisements that 
all Blue Cross plans were prepared to offer 
new plans of hospital protection for the 
elderly during the fall of 1962. Millions of 
older Americans were tragically misled by 
that advertising campaign. Many Blue 
Cross plans—including the two largest 
ones—did not offer new programs. The Blue 
Cross Association could not force its re- 
luctant or recalcitrant member plans to im- 
plement a national program. Blue Cross, 
definitely, does not speak with a single voice. 
It is, rather, an unled, dissonant chorus. 

I realize that the position I have out- 
lined above is somewhat strong. I should 
point out that I am familiar with a number 
of outstanding Blue Cross plans which do 
a fine job of serving the public interest. 
Unfortunately, too many other Blue Cross 
plans do not meet the high standards estab- 
lished and maintained by the best plans. I 
should also indicate that while I firmly 
oppose subsidies to Blue Cross, I have an 
open mind on the possibility of making use 
of Blue Cross in certain aspects of adminis- 
tration of a social security-financed program. 


National Lotteries of Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, all of the 77 
foreign countries that operate Govern- 
ment lotteries have found that restrain- 
ing rather than prohibitive measures are 
best not only in coping with the gambling 
problem but in raising additional reve- 
nue. Today I would like to go back to 
South America and point out four other 
countries that utilize Government-run 
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lotteries as the best, painless revenues 
producers. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these countries 
make the normal gambling urge of their 
people work for the benefit of health and 
social welfare. 

Paraguay is a small and impoverished 
nation of about 2 million people. Reve- 
nue sources are few and far between, but 
public needs are great. Luckily, Para- 
guay is smart enough to take advantage 
of a national lottery. The total gross re- 
ceipts for 1962 came to $900,000, of which 
almost $187,000 went to the Government. 
The net revenues were used by the de- 
partment of maternal and child care for 
the mother-child care program. 

Peru is another country that takes ad- 
vantage of and capitalizes on the gam- 
bling spirit of its people. The gross an- 
nual receipts for 1962 were $2,506,000. 
The net income was $406,000, which was 
used to increase the charity funds of the 
public benevolent organizations operat- 
ing the lotteries. These funds were ear- 
marked for hospital and medical services. 

Uruguay is also a small country of 
some 3 million people, but it also has the 
sense to realize that great benefits may 
be derived from a national lottery. The 
gross receipts for the year 1962 came to 
over $18 million, an increase of $3 million 
over last year. The total net income to 
the Government came close to $5 million. 

Venezuela is another country where 
the wheels of fortune spin on behalf of 
the public welfare. This small nation 
took in over $28 million in 1962. After 
payment of prizes, about 82 ½ million 
went to the Government treasury. All of 
the income was set aside for the support 
of charities. 

Mr. Speaker, with our taxes rapidly 
rising and with the need for new sources 
of revenue to meet our public demands 
becoming more pressing, is there a more 


-painless or sensible way of raising Gov- 


ernment revenue than a national lot- 
tery? None of these countries think so. 

It is hard to understand our stubborn- 
ness and reluctance in not having our 
own Government-run lottery in the 
United States. If we took advantage of 
a national lottery in this country, we 
could raise over $10 billion a year in add- 
ed income which could be used for tax 
relief and reduction of our national debt. 
What a lift this would be to Mr. and Mrs. 
American taxpayer. 


New Climate for Feighan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the new 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Nationality of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is a well-known 
and articulate authority in this impor- 
tant and highly specialized field of con- 
gressional work. He brings to his new 
responsibilities 20 years of intensive ex- 
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New CLIMATE FOR FEIGHAN 


group that handles immigration matters, 
leaned back in his chair and looked over the 
top of his rimless glasses at the ceiling. 

The head man of a most important com- 
mittee in the congressional scheme of 
FEIGHAN was pondering a question about his 
views on immigration. 

It was an unusual experience for him. 

For 20 of his 21 years as a House Member, 
he had served on the Judiciary Committee. 
Now. with the death of Francis 
E. Walter, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, he was 


and Nationality. Now, with Walter gone, he 
was its chairman. 

It was an extraordinary occurrence be- 
cause, even though Fetenan had been articu- 
late and, at times, verbose about immigra- 
tion policies, few persons had sought out his 
views or listened very attentively to his 
expressions. 

People talk of “the leadership” and of “ma- 
jorities“ but the individuals who run the 
show in the Congress are the committee 
chairmen. They can block legislation or 
they can report it out. If you want to get 
national publicity, you make a speech on 
Capitol Hill. If you want to get a particular 
measure enacted into law, you make friends 
with the chairmen of the committees. 

FeIGHAN may or may not have been re- 
flecting on the turn of events. When he 
answered, though, it was apparent he had 
been refiecting on immigration laws. 

The handsome Clevelander, whose rippling 
silver hair usually causes more gallery com- 
ment than many of his declama- 
tions, leaned forward suddenly and said: 

“Our immigration laws should be pointed 
at three major objectives.” 

The first of these, said FrercHan, was to 
reunite families, with citizens of the United 
States receiving priority. 

Second, he went on, we should seek to ac- 
quire special skills and aptitudes needed by 
our national economy, cultural interests and, 
in fact, our security, This, he explained, 
could best be done through a selective immi- 
gration process geared to our established 
needs. 

And third, said FercHan, our immigration 
laws should provide the President of the 
United States with a reasonable flexibility of 
action so he may move quickly in interna- 
tional emergencies growing out of wars, tyr- 
anny, and human upsets, 

“The world looks to the United States for 
leadership in these circumstances,” FEIGHAN 
explained, referring especially to his third 
point. “A rapid response could spell the 
difference between peace and war.” 

Above all, in the Clevelander’s opinion, our 
immigration policy, as all U.S. policy, must 
serve the common good of our people. It 
must reflect what is best for the interests of 
the United States, domestically and inter- 
nationally. 
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“Our immigration laws, through which pol- 
icy is put into practice, must be consistent 
with the traditions and history of our Na- 
tion,” FEIGHAN asserted. 

“We are a Nation made great by the tolls, 
the hopes, the sacrifices, and the creative 
genius of people whose origins go back to 
many other countries of the world. 

“We have been a safe haven for oppressed 
people, people who have suffered religious 
and political persecution, people made home- 
less by war, aggression, terror, and tyranny. 

“In my opinion,” FercHan continued, “our 
immigration laws must be flexible, complete- 
ly in tune with the changing times and con- 
sistent with our responsibilities as the leader 
of freedom’s cause.” 

Cleveland, for many years, has been the 
great melting pot of the United States. 
Nearly two-thirds of its population is either 
foreign-born or second-generation American. 
Its Hun community, to pick out only 
1 of the 14 principal nationalities, is said to 
be the largest in the world outside Budapest. 

Now a Clevelander has much to say about 
American immigration policy. 


Macdonald Praises Passamaquoddy Pub- 
lic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, New 
England, which has long had the un- 
enviable distinction of paying the high- 
est electric rates in the continental 
United States, may soon be getting ready 
to do something about it. 

I await the report of the Interior De- 
partment on its restudy of the Passama- 
quoddy project and St. John River. It 
is my understanding that the report will 
be completed by July 1 of this year. I 
certainly hope it will be a favorable re- 
port—a report which will mark the be- 
ginning of comprehensive development 
of New England’s water resources. 

I have in the past supported water re- 
source development programs through- 
out the Nation. I sincerely hope those 
of you from other areas will view this 
proposal with favor when it is brought 
before the Congress for action. 

I want to outline some of the recent 
developments which are putting the 
problem of power costs in New Eng- 
land—and the possible solutions—into 
clearer focus than ever before. 

First, it is an unfortunate and dis- 
tressing fact that power rates in New 
England are too high. 

William D. Shipman documented this 
statement in his 1962 book, “An Inquiry 
Into the High Cost of Electricity in New 
England.” He found that rates in New 
England were 12 to 15 percent higher 
than comparable rates of private utilities 
outside of our area. He found that on 
a cost per kilowatt-hour basis, the dif- 
ference was even greater—46 percent 
higher in New England. 

Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Joseph Swidler documented the fact that 
New England power rates are too high in 
a speech in Boston in October 1962. Mr. 
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Swidler observed: “New England still 
has far to go in taking advantage of its 
opportunities to reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing and selling electric power.” 

In 1961, Mr. Swidler noted, the average 
residential consumer in New England 
used 3,113 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
But, he added, that was 23 percent below 
the national average of 4,019 kilowatt- 
hours. These figures raise sharply the 
question whether consumers in New Eng- 
land are achieving the full benefits of 
electrical living. 

The latest available figures from the 
Federal Power Commission—as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1962—show that New England res- 
idential consumers are paying from 4.8 
percent to 20.5 percent more—highest in 
the continental United States—for 250 
kilowatt-hours of electricity than the 
average U.S. residential consumers. 

Manufacturing industries in New Eng- 
land fare much worse. A recent study 
by the Electric Consumers Information 
Committee reveals, for example, that 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States paid an average of 0.882 cents per 
kilowatt-hour for purchased power in 
1960. But New England manufacturing 
industries paid an average of 1.452 cents 
per kilowatt-hour for the power they 

purchased in 1960. That was highest in 
the Nation, 65 percent more than the na- 
tional average, and 181 percent more 
than in the east south-central region. 

Consider this: If power purchased by 
the New England manufacturing indus- 
tries had been just one-tenth of a cent 
cheaper—in 1960, our industries would 
have saved $11.4 million. And even a 1 
million decrease in the cost of power 
would have still kept New England's cost 
of power highest in the Nation. 

Now I want to point out that New 
England is beginning to speak out on this 
issue. We are concerned and we want 
to do something about it. The Boston 
Herald noted in an editorial on Novem- 
ber 15, 1962: 

Here is another opportunity for useful 
leadership by the Governor of Massachusetts 
in 1963-64 * . It is to bring about a 
reduction in the cost of power. 


I want to add that all of us from New 
England have an opportunity for use- 
ful leadership on this issue. 

The same Boston Herald observed so 
accurately in another editorial on No- 
vember 23, 1962: 

Electricity is not only costlier in New 

than elsewhere in the country, but 
to make it cheaper would give tremendous 
impetus to the whole economy of New Eng- 


Another Massachusetts newspaper 
added its voice to the call for action a 
few months ago. In an editorial Feb- 
ruary 26, 1963, the Haverhill Journal de- 
clared in sharp language: 

The cost of power in this region is out- 
Tageous. It is a definite factor deterring our 
future industrial growth and must be 
brought into line with reason if we are to 
achieve any genuine progress, 


The Journal added: 

If we are being overcharged for electricity, 
let's find out why and put a stop to it. If 
we are not being overcharged by our electric 
utilities, let's find out why their rates have 
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to be so much higher than private owned 
utility companies in other regions. 


Our good friends and neighbors in 
nearby New York are also voicing their 
concern about high power rates. In 
words that apply so aptly to New Eng- 
land, a group of industrial leaders in 
New York City said recently that high 
power rates are “building an economic 
wall around our city that may halt any 
future plant expansion and keep vital 
new industry out.” 

There is the issue. There are some of 
the recent expressions of concern. Now, 
what can we do about it? 

Mr. Swidler, the FPC Chairman, of- 
fered several concrete suggestions in his 
Boston speech. He urged greater inte- 
gration of facilities and operations, and 
coordinated planning. He urged devel- 
opment of the region’s hydroelectric po- 
tential. We in New England have 2.8 
million kilowatts of undeveloped hydro- 
power capacity, according to the latest 
conservative figures. That total does not 
include an estimated 1 million kilowatts 
of peaking capacity at the Passama- 
quoddy project. 

Mr. Swidler also urged the construc- 
tion of large, more economical generat- 
ing plants, as well as greater use of 
power, with rate reductions to stimulate 
increased use. 

Mr. Shipman, in his book on New Eng- 
land power rates, suggested that a re- 
gional power policy for New England 
would be desirable. He also suggested 
consolidation of many of the small power 
companies into two of three large inte- 
grated systems. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
the State of Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] ob- 
served in an address in Cleveland, Ohio, 
early this month that our New England 
“hydropower can, and should, be devel- 
oped now.” Unlike atomic energy, he 
said, “the technology is already perfected 
and feasible sites have been surveyed. 
The major cost of a hydro project is in 
building the dam to form the reservoir. 
This expense is subject to escalation as 
price levels rise; thus, the sooner these 
projects are constructed, the lower the 
anticipated price tag.” 

The point is clear: much can be done 
to make more power available to Massa- 
chusetts at lower rates. I hope our New 
England region will band together as 
never before to accomplish this goal. We 
need to modernize and improve our 
power system. We need multipurpose 
development of our water resources and 
integration of our now disjointed small 
power systems. Large steam generating 
units, conventional and atomic, should 
be constructed. 

We might well consider creation of a 
Northeastern Power Administration to 
bring to New England and the entire 
Northeast the benefits which other re- 
gions have enjoyed under similar ar- 
rangements. Massachusetts can surge 
forward on a tide of low cost energy if 
proper vision and imagination are used 
in power resource development. 

All of us in New England—local and 
State officials, business and labor and 
farm and civic groups, all consumers, 
and those of us who represent our great 
region in the Congress—all of us must 
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work together, on our own and in co- 
operation with the appropriate Federal 
departments and agencies, to achieve 
the goal of abundant electricity at lower 
rates in our region. The people, busi- 
nesses and industries of New England will 
benefit. So, too, will our entire Nation. 


Polar Explorer, Capt. Finn Ronne, 
U.S. Naval Reserve (Retired) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Po- 
lar Explorer Capt. Finn Ronne, U.S. 
Naval Reserve, retired, who has a re- 
markable record in geographic and 
scientific exploration of the Antarctic, 
was honored recently by the Explorers 
Club of New York at their annual ban- 
quet of the Washington group. 

The Certificate of Merit, of which 
Captain Ronne is the second worldwide 
recipient, was presented him by Dr. 
Serge Korff, president of the Explorers 
Club of New York. In presenting the 
citation, Dr. Korff stated “that the board 
of directors of the Explorers Club 
awarded him this honor, recognizing his 
achievements in his geographic and sci- 
entific contribution to polar knowledge 
over 30 years of service in exploration.” 

Captain Ronne in accepting this honor 
expressed his appreciation with the hope 
that Dr. Korff would convey his heart- 
felt thanks for the club’s recognition. 
“It was very thoughtful and gracious of 
them to remember me at this time,” he 
concluded. 

The record of my friend, Capt. Finn 
Ronne, upon which this citation of merit 
is based is unparalleled in the annals of 
arctic and antarctic exploration. To 
date, Captain Ronne’s distinguished ca- 
reer encompasses six journeys to the 
Antarctic; four of at least 15 months’ 
duration, including one he personally 
organized and led in 1946-48, as well as 
four summers to the arctic regions. 

Norwegian born and the son of Martin 
Ronne, who was with Roald Amundsen 
for 20 years, Finn Ronne’s enviable rec- 
ord of geographical exploration of the 
Antarctic was accomplished as an Ameri- 
can citizen. Trained as an engineer, he 
emigrated to the United States in 1923 
and joined the engineering staff of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He became a citizen in 1929. On 
leave, he served with Admiral Byrd’s 
1933-35 expedition as ski expert and dog 
driver and sledged for months in Ant- 
arctica’s interior doing geographical ex- 
ploration and survey. 

Back with Westinghouse in 1935 he 
made plans for his own small expedition 
which suddenly snowballed into U.S. 
Antarctic Service Expedition when his 
plans were taken over and conducted by 
the Department of Interior. As second- 
in-command at East Base on Palmer 
Peninsula, he led the main southern 
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sledge party that completed a 1,264-mile 
sledge trip in 84 days, exploring and de- 
lineating 450 miles of new coastline in 
the Pacific quadrant, and claimed newly 
discovered land for the United States. 
On the mountainous Palmer Peninsula 
he accurately surveyed more than 300 
geographical features, photographed 
them from 12 main control centers and 
completed a survey map that forms the 
basis for control of trimetrogon photo- 
graphs he took on his later exploratory 
flights over the same area 7 years later. 
Commissioned a lieutenant in the U.S. 
Navy in May, 1941, he served in World 
War II with the Navy’s Bureau of Ships 
in charge of tenders and repair ships for 
which he received Navy’s commendation. 
In summer of 1946 he was on Navy task 
force staff surveying Canadian Arctic 
and northwest Greenland to set up 
weather stations and construct airstrips 
at now famous Thule Air Force Base. 

Without funds of his own and against 
great odds, his sheer determination 
launched the Ronne Antarctic Research 
Expedition 1946-48. With congressional 
approval for loan of a Navy ship, he 
solicited funds and equipment from uni- 
versities and scientific organizations. 
The Air Force lent him airplanes for ex- 
ploration and aerial photography and 
the Office of Naval Research outlined a 
scientific plan to follow. The 23 people, 
including his wife, Edith Ronne, the 183- 
foot wooden ship Port of Beaumont was 
manned and sailed beyond Cape Horn, 
to Marguerite Bay, off Palmer Peninsula, 
Antarctica, where his ship was frozen in. 
Based on shore, his party spent the long, 
dark, and cold winter night preparing to 
tackle geographical problems on the 
sun’s return. His party of aviation peo- 
ple, himself the aerial navigator, made 
numerous flights and mapped known 
and previously unknown land to the 
south and southwest of the treacherous 
Weddell Sea. Here the last unknown 
coastline in the world was delineated; it 
stretches from Palmer Peninsula south- 
ernmost in the Weddell Sea to Coats 
Land, a distance of about 450 miles. 
Scientists at base and out in the field 
with dog teams conducted investigations 
in 11 branches of science. Mountain 
ranges with huge glaciers were discoy- 
ered in the newly explored Edith Ronne 
Land which is more than twice the size 
of Texas—all of which he claimed in the 
name of the United States. 

The 100 new features discovered in- 
cludes Isaiah Bowman Peninsula, Gould 
Bay, Mount Merle Tuvé, LeMay Moun- 
tain Range, Sweeney and Lowell Thomas 
Mountains, and many others. The cor- 
relation and location of all of the newly 
discovered features he located on 
sketchmaps sent to the American Geo- 
graphical Society from Valparaiso, 
Chile. Complete maps were made by the 
society even before the expedition ship 
reached New York. This also proved to 
be a “first” in the history of explora- 
tion. A full description of the geograph- 
ical and scientific accomplishments of 
the expedition were published in the 
June 1948 issue of Geographic Review of 
the American Geographical Society of 
New York. 

The results obtained by Captain 
Ronne’s expedition are found in 15 sci- 
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entific publications by the Office of Naval 
Research. Other publications as a re- 
sult of his expedition were presented the 
Air Force, the Army, Scientific Monthly, 
Explorers Journal, et cetera, and the 
popular account of the expedition in 
“Antarctic Conquest,” Captain Ronne’s 
own story, by G. P. Putnam’s, New 
York. The expedition, which cost a total 
of only $50,000, was financed on a shoe- 
string, but the accomplishments of its 
23 members, as indicated in the foreword 
of “Antarctic Conquest” by Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, were much greater than any 
much larger and costlier expedition of 
the time. Captain Ronne's work has 
been recognized in the scientific and 
geographical polar field. In 1946 he be- 
came the first American postmaster ever 
to set up a post office in the Antarctic 
and thus gave him official backing to an 
otherwise privately financed and oper- 
ated polar expedition. 
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Promoted to captain in the Naval Re- 
serve in 1953, he served as military com- 
mander and scientific leader of Ellsworth 
Station, southernmost in the Weddell 
Sea in Edith Ronne Land from 1956 to 
1958 with 38 men in his expedition to 
collect scientific data under the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year program. In 
addition to a thorough scientific study 
made by the nine civilians in the party, 
Captain Ronne discovered new moun- 
tains and glaciers in the Edith Ronne 
Land sector on many airplane flights and 
these also were claimed for the United 
States. 

During the 1958-59 season, Captain 
Ronne accepted an invitation from the 
Argentine Navy to accompany their ex- 
pedition to their many bases on the 
Palmer Peninsula and their two bases, 
deep in the Weddell Sea. Again, in No- 
vember-December 1961 he flew to Mc- 
Murdo Sound in the Ross Sea from New 
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Zealand and farther on to land at the 
South Pole. This visit was in connec- 
tion with the 50th anniversary of Roald 
Amundsen’s sledge expedition when they 
first reached the South Pole on the 14th 
of December 1911. In the summer of 
1962 Captain Ronne spent some time on 
Spitsbergen, north of Norway in a small 
97-foot long sealing ship cruising along 
the western flords of the archipelago 
studying this little-known island group 
in the far north. 

Thus through four yearlong winterings 
and seven summer tours in the cause of 
science and geographical exploration, 
Captain Ronne has covered more terrain 
in the Antarctic by dog-team travel and 
airplane flights than any other Antarc- 
tic explorer. All of this newly discovered 
land he has claimed in favor of his 
adopted country, the United States of 
America, in the never-ending direction 
of energies toward the accumulation of 
knowledge for the benefit of all mankind. 


SENATE 


Tuourspay, June 13, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, and in 
the earth, and in the hearts of men, 
hallowed be Thy name. Give us, we 
beseech Thee, the lowly and humble 
heart emptied of presumptuous pride 
which is the only shrine where any 
altar pleasing to Thee can be raised. 

Lead us to the still waters, to the elixir 
of the springs by the wayside which 
alone can save us from spiritual im- 
poverishment, from the numbness of 
routine, from cynicism and bitterness of 
spirit. Through the sincere expression 
of differing appraisals in this free forum, 
may the final wisdom that charts the 
Nation’s course in these perilous times 
be higher than our own— 


Set our feet on lofty places, 
Gird our lives that they may be 
Armored with all Christlike graces 
In the fight to set men free; 
Grant us wisdom, grant us courage, 
That we fail not man nor Thee. 


In the Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 11, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF ST. LAWRENCE SEA- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT (H. DOC. NO. 122) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
10 of Public Law 358, 83d Congress, I 
transmit herewith for the information of 
the Congress the Annual Report of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, covering its activities for the 
year ended December 31, 1962. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, June 13, 1963. 


REPORT OF SURGEON GENERAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 121) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Under the provisions of title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended, 
I transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress the seventh annual re- 
port of the Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service summarizing the ac- 
tivities of the health research facilities 
program. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, June 13, 1963. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 


the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 79) to re- 
quire authorization for certain appro- 
priations for the Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6868) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 1286. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Claude V. Wells; 

H.R. 1561. An act for the relief of Mel- 
born Keat; 

H.R. 2439. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use in the 1964 national jamboree, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3626. An act for the relief of Ronnie 
E. Hunter; and 

H.R. 4349. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Nelson and Harold E. Johnson. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6868) making appropri- 
ations for the legislative branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 
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LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Upon the request of Mr. METCALF, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REVISED ESTIMATED COST OF CER- 
TAIN FACILITIES FOR THE NAVAL AND MARINE 
CORPS RESERVES 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 

tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
revised estimated cost of certain facilities 
for the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL Gas Act, RELATING 
TO JURISDICTION OVER CERTAIN INTERSTATE 
SALES or NATURAL Gas 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 

Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting 

a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 

Natural Gas Act to yest jurisdiction in the 

Federal Power Commission over certain in- 

terstate sales of natural gas for industrial 

use (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on © erce. 

REPORT OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 

Claims Settlement Commission of the United 

States, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report of that Commission, 

as of June 30, 1962 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Foreign 

Relations. 


REPORT ON OVERPAYMENT OF RENTALS FOR 
AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING MACHINES, 
GODDARD SPACE FLIGHT CENTER 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the overpayment of rentals 
for automatic data processing machines, 

Goddard Space Flight Center, National Aero- 

nautics and Space Administration, dated 

June 1963 (with an accompanying report); 

to the Committee on Government Opera- 

tions. 


REPORT ON MEDICAL SERVICES FURNISHED 
WITHOUT CHARGE to INDIVIDUALS FINAN- 
CIALLY ABLE To Pay 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on medical services furnished 
without charge to individuals financially able 
to pay and inadequate rents for employee 
housing, Indian health program, Public 

Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, dated June 1963 (with 

an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

AMENDMENT OF LAW RELATING TO TRADE WITH 

THE INDIANS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
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legislation to amend the law with respect 
to trade with the Indians, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 131, TITLE 23, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO CONTROL OF 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ALONG NATIONAL SYS- 
TEM OF INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 131 of title 23, United 
States Code, relating to the control of out- 
door advertising along the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Public Works, 


ROBERT S. KERR—RESOLUTION OF 
OKLAHOMA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution adopted by 
the Oklahoma State Legislature, on the 
20th day of May 1963, paying tribute to 
the life and activities of the Honorable 
Robert S. Kerr; memorializing the Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Okla- 
homa congressional delegation to desig- 
nate the Water Pollution Laboratory at 
Ada, Okla., as the “Robert S. Kerr 
Water Research Center”; and directing 
distribution of copies of this resolution. 

Senator Kerr, as the chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control 
Subcommittee of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, was largely responsible for the 
favorable action taken on Public Law 
660 to extend and strengthen the Water 
Pollution Control Act. This has come 
to be the “Magna Carta” in the Federal 
Government’s activities in connection 
with its efforts to render usable the water 
resources of this country, which we all 
know will soon be in short supply if we 
cannot, through pollution abatement and 
control, provide for the reuse of the 
stream flows of this Nation. 

After the adoption of Public Law 660 in 
1956, Senator Kerr continued his efforts 
to increase the effectiveness of the basic 
legislation which the Congress had 
adopted. On July 20, 1961, Public Law 
87 was adopted to amend the Federal 
Pollution Control Act to provide for a 
more effective program of water pollu- 
tion control, and for other purposes. It 
was in this amendment to Public Law 
660 that the Congress authorized the 
construction of pollution control labora- 
tories to be manned by highly skilled 
and technical personnel to attack the 
pollution problems on regional levels in 
order that greater speed might be ac- 
complished than was indicated under 
the original act. Also under this amend- 
ment was provision for increasing the 
Federal participation with cities and 
towns for the construction of sewage 
treatment works, as was a section to 
provide for water quality control through 
the impoundment of water in Federal 
reservoirs for release at critical times 
in order that a quality of water might 
be maintained in our stream systems. 

This is only a part of the great work 
that the late Senator Kerr did in con- 
nection with the matter of clearing up 
our streams and making available for 
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use limited water supplies throughout 
the Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems alto- 
gether fitting that the Public Health 
Laboratory which will be constructed 
on a site within view of the birthplace 
of Robert S. Kerr might bear his name 
as a continuing reminder that this man, 
from his humble beginning to a place of 
exalted influence, was ever using his 
energies for the benefit of generations 
to come. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recor and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, 
and be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Resolution paying tribute to the life and 
activities of the Honorable Robert S. Kerr; 
memorializing the Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation to designate the water pollu- 
tion laboratory at Ada, Okla., as the “Rob- 
ert S. Kerr Water Research Center“; and 
directing distribution of copies of this 
resolution 


Whereas the life and activities of the Hon- 
orable Robert S. Kerr from the fireside of an 
Indian territory log cabin to the council 
tables of the most exalted and influential 
leaders of men, reflects and epitomizes the 
great dream and image instilled into the 
heart of every American who breathes the 
perfumed air of liberty and swells with pride 
at the melody of freedom in action; and 

Whereas the Honorable Robert S. Kerr fully 
represented all the people of the State of 
Oklahoma with courage, conviction and te- 
nacity; and through boundless energy, com- 
monsense, intelligence, and decisive debate, 
he established a position as one of the most 
revered and influential personalities of our 
time; and 

Whereas it was the great dream of such 
an admirable man that this State would be 
one of the most active water ports in the 
Central United States, which resulted in the 
devotion of his every activity to the accom- 
plishment of such a dream; and 

Whereas the birthplace of Robert S. Kerr, 
and the old Kerr homestead, was 3 miles 
south of Ada; the people of the State of 
Oklahoma, through their elected representa- 
tives, wish to create a perpetual memorial in 
memory of their most beloved citizen and 
leader; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the 29th session 
of the Oklahoma Legislature that action be 
taken to name the Water Pollution Labora- 
tory at Ada, Okla., the “Robert S. Kerr Water 
Research Center“: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 29th session of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma (the Senate concurring 
therein). 

SECTION 1. That we respectfully request the 
Oklahoma delegation of the Congress of the 
United States, and the Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to act promptly in support of legisla- 
tion necessary for such a designation 

Sec. 2. That duly authenticated copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Okla- 
homa congressional delegation and the Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 2d day of May 1963. 

J. W. McCarry, 

Speaker of the house of representatives. 

Adopted by the senate the 20th day of 
May 1963. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr, JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 131. An act to provide for the renewal 
of certain municipal, domestic, and indus- 
trial water supply contracts entered into 
under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 238). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 1066. A bill for the relief of the E. L. K. 
Oil. Co. (Rept. No. 240); 

H. R. 3120 An act to simplify administra- 
tion of the Lead-Zinc Small Producers Sta- 
bilization Act of October 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 
766) (Rept. No. 241); and 

H.R. 3845. An act to amend the Lead-Zinc 
Small Producers Stabilization Act of Octo- 
ber 3, 1961 (75 Stat. 766) (Rept. No. 239). 

By Mr. ALLOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 2821. An act to authorize modification 
of the repayment contract with the Grand 
Valley Water Users’ Association (Rept. No. 
237). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 2518. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to require certain new packages of 
imported articles to be marked to indicate 
the country of origin, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 243); and 

H.R. 6441. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the re- 
porting date (Rept. No. 242). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 220. An act to amend section 704 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
conversion or exchange of policies of na- 
tional service life insurance to a new modi- 
fied life plan (Rept. No. 247). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Res. 152. Resolution to print as a Senate 
document the study entitled “Problems and 
Trends in Atlantic Partnership—Il” (Rept. 
No, 244); 

S. Res. 156. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a Senate document of “Selected 
Reports of the Administrative Conference of 
the United States” (Rept. No. 245); and 

S. Res. 157. Resolution authorizing the 
printing for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of additional copies of its hearings 
on “Pacifica Foundation” (Rept. No. 246). 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS OF THE AREA REDEVELOP- 
MENT ACT—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 250) 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 1163) to amend 
certain provisions of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, and I submit a report thereon. 
I ask that the report be printed, together 
with the supplemental views of Senators 
BENNETT, TOWER, and Dominick, the in- 
dividual views of Senator ROBERTSON, 
and the individual views of Senator 
SIMPSON. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Illinois. 
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TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
EXCERPTS ON THE 1963-64 NA- 
TIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 
SUBJECT OF MEDICARE—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 
248) 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 48) authorizing 
the printing as a Senate document of se- 
lected excerpts on the 1963-64 national 
high school debate subject of medicare, 
and submitted a report thereon, which 
concurrent resolution was placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed with illustrations as a Senate docu- 
ment selected excerpts on the 1963-64 na- 
tional high school debate proposition: “What 
Should Be the Role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Providing Medical Care to the Citi- 
zens of the United States,” compiled by the 
Education and Public Welfare Division, Leg- 
islative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress; and that there be printed twenty-five 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five addi- 
tional copies of such document, of which ten 
thousand three hundred shall be for the use 
of the Senate and fifteen thousand three 
hundred and sixty-five shall be for the use 
of the House of Representatives. 


PRINTING OF 65TH ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
(S. REPT. NO. 249) 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 159) authorizing the printing of the 
65th Annual Report of the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution as a Senate document, and 
submitted a report thereon; which reso- 
lution was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the 65th annual report of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for the year ended 
March 1, 1962, be printed, with an illustra- 
tion, as a Senate document. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Two hundred and eighty-three postmaster 
nominations. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, and Mr. LONG of Mis- 
souri) : 

S. 1705. A bill to supplement pro- 
visions of law prescribing the extent to which 
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the antitrust laws are applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: 

S. 1706. A bill to provide for a specific con- 
tribution by State governments to the cost 
of feed or seed furnished to farmers, ranch- 
ers, or stockmen in disaster areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1707. A bill to amend section 203(k) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1708. A bill to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr, DOMINICR: 

S. 1709. A bill to establish an outdoor rec- 
reation fund to assist the States and Federal 
agencies in meeting present and future out- 
door recreation demands and needs of the 
American people, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1710. A bill to amend sections 9 and 40 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 1711. A bill to provide for the stockpil- 
ing, storage, and distribution of essential 
foodstuffs, including wheat and feed grains, 
to assure supplies to meet emergency civil 
defense needs, and other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ENGLE (for himself and Mr. 
KUCHEL) : 

S. 1712. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1960, as amended, so as to author- 
ize packages of grapes and plums exported 
to destinations on the continent of North 
America to be exempted from the require- 
ments of grade marking; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1713. A bill to remove a cloud on the 
title of certain property owned by Wilmer 
Allers and Jane B. Allers, both of Malin, 
Oreg.; and 

S. 1714. A bill for the relief of Andres 
Mendoza (also known as Andres Molostvow); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
& separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1715. A bill for the relief of Lupeni A. 
Fonua, Lavenita Fonua, and Siosiua Teiko 
Fonua; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. McNamara, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. MCINTYRE) : 

S. 1716. A bill to amend the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

(See the remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 1717. A bill for the relief of Marie Jane 
Lewis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHURCH (by request) : 

S. 1718. A bill to amend the law with 
respect to trade with the Indians, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 1719. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 in order to exempt certain wages and 
salary of employees from withholding for 
tax purposes under the laws of States or sub- 
divisions thereof other than the State or sub- 
division of the employee’s residence; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monroney when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. MCCARTHY) : 

S. 1720. A bill to amend section 401 of the 
act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 383; 16 U.S.C. 
715s), in order to authorize increased pay- 
ments to counties in which Federal wildlife 
refuges are situated, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S.J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to authorize 
the presentation of a Congressional Medal 
of National Honor to Carl Sandburg; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
SELECTED EXCERPTS ON 1963-64 
NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 
SUBJECT OF MEDICARE 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 48) authorizing the print- 
ing as a Senate document of selected ex- 
cerpts on the 1963-64 national high 
school debate subject of medicare, which 
was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when reported by Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina, which appears 
under the heading “Reports of Commit- 
tees.“ 


STUDY OF NATIONAL INTERSTATE 
AND DEFENSE HIGHWAY SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. EDMONDSON submitted a con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 49) fa- 
voring a study with a view to increasing 
the mileage of the National Interstate 
and Defense Highway System, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Epmonpson, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING OF 65TH ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 159) authorizing the printing of 
the 65th Annual Report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution as a Senate document, 
which was placed on the calendar. 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina, which appears under 
the heading “Reports of Committees.“ 


CREATION OF STANDING COMMIT- 
TEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. EDMONDSON submitted a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 160) creating a Standing 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. EDMONDSON, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
CERTAIN HEARINGS AND RE- 
PORT RELATING TO OLDER CITI- 
ZENS 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 161); which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Special Committee on Aging, 
United States Senate, two thousand addi- 
tional copies each of parts 1, 2, and 3 of 
the hearings on Frauds and Quackery Af- 
fecting the Older Citizens, held by that 
committee during the current session; and 
two thousand additional copies of Senate 
Report No. 8, Eighty-eighth Congress, first 
session, entitled, “Developments in Aging, 
1959-1963”. 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
S. REPT. NO. 8, 88TH CONGRESS, 
ON “DEVELOPMENTS IN AGING, 
1959-63” 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 162); which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Special Committee on Aging an 
additional two thousand copies of Senate 
Report No. 8, Developments in Aging, 1959— 
1963,” of the Eighty-eighth Congress, first 
session. 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE 
SENATE RELATING TO RESUMP- 
TION OF NUCLEAR TESTING 


Mr. THURMOND submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 163) to express the sense 
of the Senate that the United States 
resume nuclear testing and suspend 
temporarily test ban negotiations, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. THURMOND, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL SURPLUS 
PROPERTY DISPOSAL ACTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Federal surplus property dis- 
posal acts in regard to purchase by gov- 
ernmental bodies of surplus real prop- 


erty for use for educational, health, or 


public park purposes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1707) to amend section 
203(k) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to deal with the situa- 
tion which has arisen in the Committee 
on Government Operations in regard to 
the disposal as surplus property of 
Mitchel Field in Nassau County, N.Y. 
I believe that case, on which the com- 
mittee ruled today, demonstrated that 
there is presently a possibility that the 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration may act arbitrarily in 
denying public benefit discounts allowed 
by law to governmental purchasers. 

In effect it was ruled, in the case of 
Mitchel Field, that, where real property 
is declared surplus the General Services 
Administrator may himself determine in 
advance how much of it is needed for 
public purposes such as schools, hospi- 
tals, libraries, recreational areas and 
parks, for which the law provides dis- 
counts ranging from 50 to 100 per- 
cent. The committee ruled that the 
Administrator, before making his deci- 
sion, does not have to get the expert 
recommendations of the affected depart- 
ments, such as the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, as to how much of 
the property is needed for those purposes. 

It is my deep conviction that such 
expert recommendations are required by 
the law now; and that unless we have 
such recommendations before us when a 
proposed disposal is referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations for 
consideration, as it must be under the 
law and the practice which has devel- 
oped, we shall not have an adequate rec- 
ord upon which to consider whether the 
General Services Administrator has 
exercised his discretion reasonably and 
properly. 

The answer of the Administrator that 
he would decide the matter in the same 
way, even if he had those expert recom- 
mendations in hand, is not an adequate 
answer. That is true of every case in 
the courts of law in which a judgment is 
reversed because admissible evidence has 
not been admitted by the judge, even 
though the judge might not have 
changed his decision because of that 
evidence. 

Mr. President, I am introducing this 
bill to make it crystal clear that it must 


be the practice to obtain the expert 


recommendations. I have been assured 
of prompt hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations. I hope very much that se- 
rious consideration will be given to this 
matter, since it can have a very wide 


effect in the field of surplus property, 


affecting every Member of this body. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961, AS AMENDED 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 


lative language stated objectives of AID 
under the Kennedy administration; and 
embodies basic recommendations in re- 
cent reports by the Committee To 
Strengthen the Security of the Free 
World, headed by General Clay, and the 
Commerce Committee for the Alliance 
for Progress, headed by J. Peter Grace. 

In his foreign aid message to Con- 
gress a month ago, President Kennedy 
emphasized: 


The primary new initiative in this year's 
program relates to our increased efforts to 
encourage the investment of private capital 
in the underdeveloped countries. 


The ultimate success of the Alliance 
for Progress, as well as all other eco- 
nomic assistance programs around the 
world, depends upon the effectiveness of 
our efforts in carrying out the vital and 
central objective so clearly expressed by 
the President. 

President Kennedy particularly said he 
was grateful to General Clay, and was 
pleased with the report; and his for- 
eign aid message stated: 

My recommendations herein reflect the 
work of the Clay committee. 


The main recommendations of the 
Clay committee were as follows: 

First, to increase the participation of 
private enterprise in the aid program and 
I quote: 

Our aid should help create economic 
units which mobilize the great potential and 
range of private, individual efforts required 
for economic vitality and rapid growth. We 
should not extend aid which is inconsistent 
with our beliefs, democratic tradition, and 
knowledge of economic organization and 
consequences. Our conviction is based not 
on doctrine but on the practical realization 
that it is the private sector, operating with 
the cooperation of a vital democratic labor 
movement and enlightened management 
* * * which will make the greatest con- 
tribution to rapid economic growth and over- 
all development, 


Second, to review and reduce U.S. aid 
commitments, as follows: 

We believe that we are indeed attempting 
too much for too many and that a higher 
quality and reduced quantity of our diffuse 
aid effort in certain countries could accom- 
plish more. Substantial tightening up and 
sharpened objectives in terms of our national 
interest are necessary. 


Third, to help eliminate our balance- 
of-payments deficit through our aid pro- 
curement policies, the report states: 

The harmful effect on our international 
accounts * * * has been mitigated by tying 
U.S. economic aid to procurement in this 
country. 


Fourth, to institute self-help criteria 
under the Alliance for Progress. These 
should be specific measures on a country- 
by-country basis. Such aims as “mone- 
tary stability, sound financial and social 
budgeting, reductions and eventual elimi- 
nation of subsidies to Government enter- 
prises, tax systems, and administration 
which contemplate * * * stimulating 
Private local and foreign investment” 
should be our goal. 

Fifth, to insist on an equitable sharing 
of aid by the other developed countries of 
the free world. This burden is carried 
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disproportionately by the United States. 
The other industrialized nations can and 


should do more than they are at present. 
Sixth, to support the Hickenlooper 


amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, requiring suspension of aid 
to countries expropriating the property 
of American investors without full com- 
pensation in convertible foreign ex- 
change. The Clay Report emphasized 
that expropriation and nationalization 
undermine sound economic progress in 
the mobilization of private local and for- 
eign capital investment, by stating: 
Countries which would take this route 
should realize that while the United States 
will not intervene in their affairs to impose 
its own economic system, they too lack the 
right to intervene in our national pocketbook 
for aid to enterprises which only increase 
their cost of government and the foreign as- 
sistance burden they are asking us to carry. 


Seventh, to expand our investment 
guarantee program, and suspend aid to 
countries which refuse to enter into in- 
vestment guarantee agreements. 

AID Administrator David E. Bell has 
also supported the Clay Report, in the 
following statement: 

I was privileged to sit with the Clay Com- 
mittee through their * * * hearings and 
discussions. I was very much impressed by 
the seriousness and care with which they 
went into these matters. My own feeling is 
that the judgments on policy and the atti- 
tudes that they expressed are sound and ap- 
propriate and proper * * * we do not have 
any substantial difference of judgment on 
the main lines of recommendation which the 
Clay Committee made. 


The Commerce Committees for the Al- 
liance for Progress—COMAP—headed by 
Peter Grace, president of the W. R. 
Grace Co., also has made a study and 
evaluation of our aid programs, specifi- 
cally to the Alliance for Progress coun- 
tries. COMAP’s main recommenda- 
tions, like those in the Clay Report, 
em the role of private invest- 
ment, and added detailed suggestions to 
protect and encourage private enterprise 
through tax incentives, investment guar- 
antees, and various financing aids. 

We must not hesitate to take the prop- 
er steps to fulfill the aims of the Alliance 
for Progress. The Council of Finance 
Ministers of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council meeting in 
Mexico City late last year, warned the 
governments of Latin America: 

The flow of foreign private capital to Latin 
America has diminished and there is strong 
evidence of substantial capital flight from 
Latin America. Taking into account the lim- 
itations to the availability of public funds, 
it is clear that the objectives of the Alliance 
cannot be achieved without the full par- 
ticipation of the private sector and adequate 
measures must be taken to assure maximum 
contribution to growth by the private sector. 


Teodoro Moscoso, U.S. Coordinator for 
the Alliance for Progress, recently re- 
iterated the administration’s position 
that: 


The Alliance for Progress is a radical break 
with the past. It is not another US. aid 
program. It is a vast cooperative effort 
whose success depends primarily on the ini- 
tiative of Latin America. The United States 
supports all efforts designed to breathe a 
dynamism and a spirit of complete indi- 
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vidual and national commitment into the 


programs of material development proceed- 
ing under the banner of the Alliance. 


The bill I am introducing will effectu- 
ate these objectives, strengthen our AID 
program, and revive the faith of the 
American people in the continuing 
soundness and ultimate goals of AID. 

The bill would create a new officer in 
AID known as Assistant Administrator, 
Private Enterprise, with centralized re- 
sponsibility and authority—under the 
Administrator and Deputy Administra- 
tor—to achieve maximum participation 
of private enterprise at all stages of 
AID planing and administration. The 
bill also specifies that not less than 50 
percent of the dollar loans shall be ear- 
marked for economic development 
through private enterprise—on a world- 
wide average basis under AID and on an 
overall basis under the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

In our investment guarantee program, 
covering specific risks of expropriation, 
inconvertibility and war, the bill in- 
creases the maximum ceiling from $1.3 
to $2.5 billion; it adds coverage of 
riot or civil disturbance; it reduces 
from 1.5 to 1 percent the fees for 
covering all three specific risks; and 
it puts the full faith and credit of the 
United States squarely behind all 
guarantees. Moreover, the bill provides 
for cutting off the flow of aid to a gov- 
ernment which persists in refusing to 
sign the necessary bilateral agreement 
initiating the guarantee program in each 
country. 

Finally, the bill confirms the sound 
interpretations of the Hickenlooper 
amendment already made by AID, re- 
quiring full compensation for expro- 
priated property, and protecting against 
all actions in the nature of creeping ex- 
propriations. The bill also enables the 
President to utilize the experienced serv- 
ices of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States in 
evaluating expropriated property. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp at this point the text of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1708) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. HARTKE, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

PART I 

Section 1. Title I of chapter 2 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, is 
further amended as follows: 

(a) At the end of section 202(a), strike 
out the period, insert a colon, and add the 
following: “Provided further, That in order 
to effectuate the purposes and provisions of 
sections 102, 201(b), 601, and 602 of this 
Act, not less than 50 per centum of the funds 
appropriated pursuant to this section 202(a) 
for each fiscal year comme: with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, shall be 
available only for loans made for purposes 
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of economic development through private 
enterprise.” 

(b) Strike out section 205. 

Sec. 2. Title III of chapter 2 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) In the proviso to section 221 (b) (1), 
strike out “$1,300,000,000" and substitute 
““$2,500,000,000". 

(b) In section 221(b)(1)(C), strike out 
the period at the end thereof, insert a com- 
ma, and add “or riot or civil disturbance.” 

(c) At the end of section 222(a), add the 
following: “The maximum combined fee for 
covering all three specific risks listed in 
section 221(b)(1) concerning any project or 
investment shall not exceed one per centum 
per annum,” 

(d) In section 222(e), amend the first sen- 
tence to read as follows: “All guaranties 
issued prior to July 1, 1956, all guaranties 
issued under sections 202(b) and 413(b) (4) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and all guaranties heretofore or 
hereafter issued pursuant to this title shall 
be considered contingent obligations backed 
by the full faith and credit of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America.” 

(e) In section 222(f), strike out the period 
at the end thereof, insert a comma, and add 
the following: “including all payments re- 
quired to discharge all liabilities on guaranty 
contracts under any provision of subsection 
(d) of this section.” 

Sec. 3. Section 252 of title VI of chapter 2 
of the Act, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out the period at the end thereof, insert- 
ing a colon, and adding the following: “Pro- 
vided, That in order to effectuate the pur- 
poses and provisions of sections 102, 251, 601 
and 602 of this Act, not less than 50 per cent- 
um of the loan funds appropriated pursuant 
to this section 252 shall be available only for 
loans made for purposes of economic devel- 
opment through private enterprise.” 


PART II 


Sec. 4. Chapter 1 of part III of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Section 601(b), which relates to en- 

ent of private enterprise, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) At the end of paragraph (3), strike 
out and“. 

(2) In paragraph (4), strike out “wherever 
appropriate” and insert in lieu thereof “to 
the maximum extent practicable”. 

(3) At the end of paragraph (4), strike out 
the period, insert a semicolon, and add and“. 

(4) Add the following new paragraph at 
the end thereof: 

“(5) take appropriate steps to discourage 
nationalization, expropriation, confiscation, 
seizure of ownership or control, of private 
investment and discriminatory or other ac- 
tions having the effect thereof, undertaken 
by countries receiving assistance under this 
Act, which divert available resources essen- 
tial to create new wealth, employment and 
productivity in those countries and other- 
wise impair the climate for new private in- 
vestment essential to the stable economic 
growth and development of those countries.” 

(b) Amend section 620 as follows: 

(1) Section 620(e) is amended as follows: 

(A) In the clause commencing with “(2) 
has imposed or enforced”, after opera- 
tional conditions“, insert: “, or has taken 
other actions,”. 

(B) In the concluding clauses commenc- 
ing with “and such country, government 
agency, or government subdivision fails” 

(i) strike out the parenthetical clause 
and substitute the following: “(not more 
than three months after such action, or, in 
the event of referral to the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States 
as provided hereinafter, not more than six 
months after such action)". 

(ii) strike out “equitable and"; and 
strike out the comma after “foreign ex- 
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change” and insert: “equivalent to the full 
value thereof.“ 

(0) Add the following at the end thereof: 

“For p of this subsection, upon re- 
quest of the President, the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States 
(established pursuant to Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 1 of 1954, 68 Stat. 1279) is hereby 
authorized to determine the full value of any 
property nationalized, expropriated, or seized, 
or subjected to discriminatory or other ac- 
tions as aforesaid, and to exercise for such 
purposes the powers conferred upon it by 
section 4, title I, of the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949 (64 Stat. 12). There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
amounts, to remain available until expended, 
as may be necessary from time to time to 
enable the Commission to carry out expedi- 
tiously its functions under this subsection.” 

(2) Add the following new subsection at 
the end of section 620: 

“(i) No assistance shall be provided under 
this Act after December 31, 1963, to the gov- 
ernment of any country which has failed to 
enter into suitable arrangements with the 
President to effectuate the program under 
section 221(b) (1) of this Act, providing guar- 
anties concerning all three specific risks of 
(A) inconvertibility, (B) expropriation or 
confiscation, and (C) war, revolution, or in- 
surrection, riot, or civil disturbance.” 

Sec. 5. Section 624 of chapter 2 of part III 
is amended by inserting the following new 
subsection at the end thereof: 

“(e) One of the nine statutory officers 
provided for under subsection (a) (3) of this 
section shall have the title of ‘Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, Private Enterprise,’ and shall 
have authority and responsibility, under the 
Administrator for International Development 
and the Deputy Administrator for Interna- 
tional Development, for all funds and pro- 
grams under this act concerning economic 
development through private enterprise, in- 
cluding but not limited to development loans 
payable in U.S. dollars under sections 201- 
202 and 251-252, investment guaranties 
under section 221, housing projects un- 
der section 224, surveys of investment op- 
portunities under section 231, research and 
evaluation of economic development under 
section 241, all other programs (not other- 
wise delegated by the President) to effectuate 
the provisions of sections 601 and 602 of this 
act, and local currency loans under section 
104(e) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1704 (e))“ 

Sec. 6. Section 2 of the Act to provide for 
assistance in the development of Latin Amer- 
ica and in the reconstruction of Chile, and 
for other purposes (Public Law 86-735; 22 
U.S.C. 1942 et seq.), is amended by adding 
the following at the end thereof: “Provided 
jurther, That the funds hereafter made avail- 
able pursuant to this section shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of sections 604 and 620 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 2354, 2370) .” 


OUTDOOR RECREATION FUND 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, as 
Senators will recall, S. 20 was passed by 
the Senate and the other body and signed 
into law by the President early in this 
session. This law gives the Secretary of 
the Interior several inventory, planning, 
research, and technical assistance func- 
tions to perform in the field of outdoor 
recreation through the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. I think it is wise that 
we have recognized, by the enactment of 
this legislation, that the development 
of outdoor recreation facilities on the 
public lands will be a great benefit to the 
people of this Nation. The demands for 
such facilities have increased tremen- 
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dously in the past decade, particularly 
in the Western States where the Federal 
Government owns from 30 to 90 percent 
of the land. 

The Senate Interior Committee, on 
March 7 and 8, held hearings on S. 859, 
entitled “A bill to establish a land and 
water conservation fund to assist the 
States and Federal agencies in meeting 
present and future outdoor recreation 
demands and needs of the American peo- 
ple, and for other purposes.” Hearings 
were recently conducted by the National 
Parks Subcommittee of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee on 
an identical House bill: The principles 
embodied in the titles of these bills are 
indeed laudatory. However, many of us 
who participated in the Senate hearings 
were somewhat concerned about the pro- 
visions of S. 859. It is for that reason 
that I now introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a new bill to establish an out- 
door recreation fund to assist the States 
and Federal agencies in meeting present 
and future outdoor recreation demands 
and needs of the American people, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this bill be re- 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1709) to establish an out- 
door recreation fund to assist the States 
and Federal agencies in meeting present 
and future outdoor recreation demands 
and needs of the American people, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
DomInick, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
This Act may be cited as the “Outdoor 
Recreation Fund Act of 1963". 

(b) Punrosk.— The purposes of this Act are 
to strengthen the health and vitality of the 
Nation by assuring the availability and 
accessibility of land and water based out- 
door recreation opportunities. 

CERTAIN REVENUES PLACED IN SEPARATE 
ACCOUNT 

Sec. 2. There shall be set aside in a sep- 
arate account in the Treasury of the United 
States, as prescribed in section 3 of this Act, 
all proceeds from entrance, admission, and 
other recreation user fees or recreation 
charges collected or received by the National 
Park Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Forest Service, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the United States section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission (United 
States and Mexico), notwithstanding any 
provision of law that such proceeds shall be 
credited to miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury: Provided, That nothing in this Act 
shall affect any rights or authority of the 
States with respect to fish and wildlife, nor 
shall this Act repeal any provision of law 
that permits States or political subdivisions 
to share in the revenues from Federal lands 
or any provision of law that provides that 
any fees or charges collected at particular 
Federal areas shall be used for or credited 
to specific purposes or funds as 
authorized by that provision of law; but the 
proceeds from recreation fees or charges 
established pursuant to this section for 
entrance or admission to, or for recreation 
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use of, Federal areas shall be used solely for 

the purposes of this Act. 
The President is authorized to provide for 
amendment 


user fees and recreation charges at any de- 
veloped land or water area administered by 
or under the authority of the Federal agen- 
cies listed in the preceding paragraph, ex- 
cept that this section shall not authorize (1) 
Federal hunting or fishing licenses, (2) fees 
or charges for commercial or other activities 
not related to recreation, (3) admission fees 
in national forests other than for developed 
outdoor recreation areas therein, (4) admis- 
sion or use fees for areas classified by the 
Department of Agriculture as wilderness, 
wild, or primitive, or (5) admission or use 
fees for travel by canoe through the Bound- 
ary Waters Canoe Area. Any fees established 
shall be fair and equitable taking into con- 
sideration direct and indirect cost to the 
Government, benefits to the recipient, public 
policy or interest served, the extent of de- 
velopment of recreational facilities, and 
other pertinent factors. 

Any such fee or charge at any such area 
shall be reduced at the end of any calendar 
year in which public use of such area, as 
compared with the preceding year, declined 
by five or more per centum. Such reduction 
shall be in such amount as is determined 
to be necessary to encourage increased 
public use of such area. 

There is hereby repealed the third para- 
graph from the end of the division entitled 
“National Park Service” of section 1 of the 
Act of March 7, 1928 (45 Stat. 238) and the 
second paragraph from the end of the divi- 
sion entitled “National Park Service” of 
section 1 of the Act of March 4, 1929 (45 
Stat. 1602; 16 U.S.C. 14). Section 4 of the 
Act entitled “An Act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes”, approved December 24, 1944 (16 
U.S.C. 460d), as amended by the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1962 (76 Stat, 1195) is further 
amended by deleting, “without charge”, in 
the third sentence from the end thereof. 
All other provisions of law that prohibit the 
collection of entrance, admission or other 
recreation user fees or recreation charges 
established pursuant to this section for areas 
under their administration. 

OUTDOOR RECREATION FUND 

Src. 3. After deducting all necessary Fed- 
eral administrative expenses incurred in 
im this Act, there shall be trans- 
ferred to an outdoor recreation fund (here- 
inafter referred to as the “fund”), which is 
hereby established, such moneys as are 
derived under this Act in order to assist the 
States and Federal agencies as hereafter pre- 
scribed. Moneys placed in the fund shall be 
available for expenditure for purposes of this 
Act only when appropriated, and such ap- 
propriations may be made without fiscal year 
limitation. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall keep such accounts as are necessary 
for these purposes. 

ALLOCATION OF FUND FOR STATE AND 
FEDERAL PURPOSES 

Sec. 4. Appropriations from the outdoor 
recreation fund shall be available for both 
State and Federal purposes as provided in 
this Act in percentage of 60 per centum for 
State purposes and 40 per centum for Federal 
purposes. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Sec. 5. GENERAL AUTHORITY; PURPOSES.— 
(a) The Secretary of the Interior (herein- 


purposes. Payments may be made to the 
States by the Secretary as hereafter pro- 
vided, subject to such terms and conditions 
as he considers appropriate and in the pub- 
lic interest to carry out the purposes of this 
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Act, for outdoor recreation: (1) planning, 
(2) acquisition of land, waters, or interests 
in land or waters, or (3) development. 


among the several States by 
the Secretary, whose determination shall be 
final, in accordance with the following 
formula: 

(1) two-fifths shall be apportioned equal- 
ly among the several States; 

(2) three-fifths shall be apportioned in 
the proportion which the population of each 
State bears to the total population of the 
United States. 

The Secretary shall notify each State of 
its apportionments and the amounts there- 
of shall be available thereafter for payment 
to such State for planning, acquisition, or 
development projects as hereafter prescribed. 
Any amounts apportioned under this sub- 
section for any fiscal year which have not 
been used or obligated for use by any States 
prior to the end of two fiscal years follow- 
ing such fiscal year for which apportioned 
shall be reapportioned by the Secretary 

the other States in accordance with 
the formula used for the original apportion- 
ment. 

The District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa 
shall be treated as States for the purposes of 
this Act, except for the purpose of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. Their population 
also shall be included as a part of the total 
population in computing the apportionment 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(c) MarchN REQUIREMENTS.—Payments 
to any State shall cover not more than 50 
per centum of the cost of planning projects, 
and not more than 50 per centum of the cost 
of acquisition or development projects, that 
are undertaken by the State. The remain- 
ing share of the cost shall be borne by the 
State in a manner and with such funds or 
services as shall be satisfactory to the 


(d) COMPREHENSIVE STATE PLAN REQUIRED; 
PLANNING PRoJEcTs.—A comprehensive state- 
wide outdoor recreation plan shall be re- 
quired prior to the consideration by the Sec- 
retary of financial assistance for acquisition 
or development projects. The plan shall be 
adequate if, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, it encompasses and will promote the 
purposes of this Act. The plan shall con- 
tain— 

(1) the name of the State agency that will 
have authority to represent and act for the 
State in dealing with the Secretary for pur- 
poses of this Act; 

(2) an evaluation of the demand for and 
supply of outdoor recreation resources and 
facilities in the State; 

(3) a program for the implementation of 
the plan; and 

(4) other necessary information, as may 
be determined by the Secretary. 

The plan shall take into account relevant 
Federal resources and and shall be 
correlated so far as practicable with other 
State, regional, and local plans. Where 
there exists or is in preparation for any par- 
ticular State a comprehensive plan financed 
in part with funds supplied by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency; any statewide 
outdoor recreation plan prepared for pur- 
poses of this Act shall be based upon the 
same population, growth, and other perti- 
nent factors as are used in formulating the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency financed 


(e) PROJECTS FOR Lanp AND WATER ACQUISI- 
TION; DEVELOPMENT. —IĪn addition to assist- 
ance for planning projects, the may 
provide financial assistance to any State for 
the following types of projects or combina- 
tions thereof if they are in accordance with 
the State comprehensive plan: 8 

(1) ACQUISITION OF LAND AND WATERS,—For 
the acquisition of land, waters, or interests in 
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land or waters, but not including incidental 
costs relating to acquisition. 

(2) DeveLorpment.—For development, in- 
cluding but not limited to site planning and 
development of Federal lands under lease to 
States for terms of twenty-five years or more. 

(1) REQUIREMENTS FOR PROJECT APPROVAL; 
Connirion.—Payments may be made to 
States by the Secretary only for those plan- 
ning, acquisition, or development projects 
that are approved by him. The Secretary 
may make payments from time to time in 
keeping with the rate of progress toward the 
satisfactory completion of individual proj- 
ects: Provided, That the approval of all proj- 
ects and all payments, or any commitments 
relating thereto, shall be withheld until the 
Secretary recelves appropriate written assur- 
ance from the State that the State, politi- 
cal subdivision, or other appropriate public 
agency has the ability and intention to fi- 
nance its share of the cost of the particular 
project, and to operate and maintain by 
acceptable standards, at State or local ex- 
pense, the particular properties or facili- 
ties acquired or developed for public out- 
door recreation use. 

Payments for all projects shall be made by 
the Secretary to the Governor of the State 
or to a State official or agency designated by 
the Governor or by State law having author- 
ity and responsibility to accept and to ad- 
minister funds paid hereunder for approved 
projects. If consistent with an approved 
project, funds may be transferred by the 
State to a political subdivision or other ap- 
propriate public agency. 

No property acquired or developed with 
assistance under this section shall, without 
the approval of the Secretary, be converted 
to other than public outdoor recreation uses. 
The Secretary shall approve such conver- 
sion only if he finds it to be in accord with 
the then existing comprehensive outdoor 
recreation plan for the area involved and 
only upon such conditions as he deems nec- 
essary to assure the substitution of other 
recreation properties of at least equal fair 
market value and of reasonably equivalent 
usefulness and location. 

No payment shall be made to any State 
until the State has agreed to (1) provide 
such reports to the Secretary, in such form 
and containing such information, as may be 
reasonably necessary to enable the Secretary 
to perform his duties under this Act, and (2) 
provide such fiscal control and fund account- 
ing procedures as may be necessary to assure 
proper disbursement and accounting for 
Federal funds paid to the State under this 
Act. 
(g) COORDINATION WITH FEDERAL AGEN- 
cies.—In order to assure consistency in pol- 
icies and actions under this Act, with other 
related Federal programs and activities (in- 
cluding those conducted pursuant to title 
VII of the Housing Act of 1961 and section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954) and to assure 
coordination of the planning, acquisition, 
and development assistance to States under 
this section with other related Federal pro- 
grams and activities, the President may, prior 
to the exercise of any authority under this 
section, issue such regulations with respect 
thereto as he deems desirable and such 
assistance may be provided only in accord- 
ance with such regulations. 

ALLOCATION OF MONEYS FOR FEDERAL PURPOSES 

Sec. 6. (a) Moneys appropriated from the 
fund for Federal purposes shall be allocated 
by the President, on the basis of a determi- 
nation of relative needs, for the development 
of outdoor recreational facilities, as follows: 

(1) NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM; RECREATIONAL 
AREAS.—Within the exterior boundaries of 
areas of the national park system now or 
hereafter authorized or established and of 
areas now or hereafter authorized to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
for outdoor recreation purposes. 
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(2) NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM.—Within ex- 
isting or authorized areas of the national 
forest system, including areas now or here- 
after authorized to be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for outdoor recre- 
ation purposes, 

(3) THREATENED SPECIES.—For the purposes 
of any national area that may be authorized 
for the preservation of species of fish or wild- 
life that are threatened with extinction. 

(4) RECREATION AT REFUGES.—For the inci- 
dental recreation purposes of section 2 of 
the Act of September 28, 1962 (76 Stat. 653). 

(b) None of the money appropriated from 
the fund for Federal purposes shall be avail- 
able for the acquisition of any land. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
have given much thought and considera- 
tion to the drafting of this bill, and I 
have conferred with many of the persons, 
groups, and organizations who testified 
on the administration’s bill both in the 
Senate and in the House. I believe that 
it is more responsive to the public needs 
and I commend it to my colleagues for 
their study and analysis. 

I shall give a brief analysis of this bill 
and, for the sake of comparison, draw 
some contrasts between it and S. 859. 

Section 1 provides that the name of 
the act is the Outdoor Recreation Fund 
Act of 1963. Since the avowed purpose 
of S. 859 is to create a fund for outdoor 
recreational facilities, I think it is most 
appropriate to mention it in the title of 
the act. 

Section 2 sets aside a separate account 
in the Treasury for the outdoor recrea- 
tion fund. However, this fund is to be 
financed solely by user fees to be col- 
lected at developed outdoor recreational 
facilities on the public lands. It elimi- 
nates the provisions found in S. 859 for 
the inclusion in the fund of motorboat 
fuels tax and surplus property sales pro- 
ceeds. 

Section 3 simply provides that after 
deducting all necessary Federal admin- 
istrative expenses incurred in implement- 
ing the act, that the balance of the pro- 
ceeds shall be transferred to an outdoor 
recreation fund, a separate fund in the 
Treasury. I have eliminated the provi- 
sions in S. 859 which would allow the 
President discretion to allocate such 
sums as he sees fit to go to miscellaneous 
receipts before any money goes into the 
fund. 

Section 4 simply provides that the 
Outdoor Recreation Fund shall be allo- 
cated 60 percent for State purposes and 
40 percent for Federal purposes. I have 
eliminated the discretion vested in the 
President, found in S. 859, to change 
these allocations by as much as 15 per- 
cent. I have also eliminated the provi- 
sion for a $60 million advance appropri- 
ation over a period of 8 years. 

Section 5 provides that the 60 percent 
available for State purposes shall be ap- 
portioned as follows: two-fifths equally 
among the several States, and three- 
fifths apportioned in the proportion 
which the population of each State bears 
to the total population of the United 
States. I have eliminated the provision 
in S. 859 which would give the Secretary 
the authority to apportion one-fifth ac- 
cording to his judgment of the needs of 
the individual States and I have added 
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this one-fifth to the portion allocated 
equally among the several States. 

The matching requirements for the 
States are on a 50-50 basis for the plan- 
ning, acquisition, or development of out- 
door recreation projects. This also gives 
a more favorable matching provision to 
the States for acquisition and develop- 
ment than does S. 859. 

My bill does not put any limit on the 
amount of its funds that a State may use 
for development projects, whereas S. 859 
would place a 10-percent limitation upon 
this phase. 

Section 6 provides that money from 
the fund allocated for Federal purposes 
shall be used by the President for the 
development of outdoor recreational fa- 
cilities in the national park system, the 
national forestry system, and the areas 
for threatened species and refuges. 

There is no authority contained in this 
section for Federal acquisition of any 
land. S. 859, on the other hand, con- 
tains almost unlimited Federal acquisi- 
tion authority. 

In the preparation of this bill, I have 
encompassed several of the key recom- 
mendations of the President’s Citizens 
Committee for Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission. One of 
the primary points made in the report 
of this Commission is contained at page 
95: 

The States should play the pivotal role in 
providing outdoor recreation opportunities 
for their citizens. They are the most logical 
unities to provide the flexible approach re- 
quired to see varying needs. States can as- 
sess their own needs and take actions ac- 
cordingly. 


I believe that my bill most effectively 
carries out this objective by providing a 
50-50 matching basis for outdoor recre- 
ation projects and by allowing the States 
themselves to determine what portion of 
their allocations are to be used for plan- 
ning, development, and acquisition. This 
also conforms to the specific ORRRC 
recommendation pertaining to the sec- 
tion dealing with State allocations. 

Many of us who participated in the 
hearings were also concerned about the 
vast new Federal acquisition program 
envisioned by S. 859. I believe that the 
Federal Government should first provide 
and develop adequate outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities on the public lands it 
now owns before proceeding on a new 
large scale acquisition program. Secre- 
tary Freeman and Secretary Udall made 
it clear when questioned in the Senate 
hearings that they intend to utilize this 
fund primarily to acquire new holdings 
of Federal lands. It was difficult to even 
engage them in a discussion of what 
they intended to do by way of developing 
outdoor recreational facilities on the 
present public lands. On March 29, Sec- 
retary Udall sent lengthy correspond- 
ence to the Committee indicating that 
over a 10-year period it was intended to 
acquire some 1,373,000 acres of national 
park land, 1,899,000 acres of endangered 
species areas, and 3,973,000 acres of For- 
est Service land, estimated to cost over 
one-half billion dollars. 

I think my colleagues will agree with 
me that if these acres are actually need- 
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ed over the next 10 years for national 
parks, endangered species areas, and 
Forest Service areas, then the appropri- 
ate Secretary should come to Congress 
with specific requests and not blanket in 
vast areas under the guise of outdoor 
recreation. This is especially true con- 
sidering that the Federal Government 
presently owns 770 million acres of land 
which constitutes about 34 percent of all 
the land in the United States. 

Many Senators also expressed their 
disagreement with an all-purpose, na- 
tionwide conservation sticker or user fee. 
In the public land States, one can hardly 
turn around without crossing Federal 
lands. Many of our major State, Fed- 
eral, and interstate highways cross these 
public lands. It is neither fair nor equi- 
table to charge people for this. My bill 
contemplates a user fee at developed out- 
door recreational facilities such as camp- 
ground, trailer camps, and swimming 
and boating facilities. At these developed 
areas the public enjoys special bene- 
fits not enjoyed by those merely driving 
or walking across the public lands. I be- 
lieve that a fee for the use of such special 
facilities is reasonable and practicable 
and would equitably assess the user who 
receives these special benefits. I under- 
stand that the Forest Service has been 
charging fees for some of these special 
areas with no difficulty in administra- 
tion and with generally favorable public 
acceptance. 

I do not believe that we should ear- 
mark the funds realized from the sale 
of surplus Federal real and personal 
property as provided in S. 859. As my 
colleague, Senator ALLOTT, pointed out in 
the hearings, these are the capital assets 
of the Federal Government and should 
go back into the general account of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Nor can I agree with the wisdom of 
transferring the proceeds of the motor- 
boat fuel tax from the interstate high- 
way fund to such a fund contemplated 
by S. 859. This will simply mean that 
the interstate highway fund will have to 
seek other revenues to replace these 
moneys. 

In my opinion, the authorization of 
$480 million in advance appropriations 
under S. 859, to be repaid without in- 
terest, is uncalled for and poor fiscal 
policy. It is just another method of 
deficit financing. It was freely admitted 
by all of the proponents of the adminis- 
tration’s bill that the special fund was 
being created, subject to appropriation, 
because they were fearful that Congress 
would refuse to appropriate general 
revenues for such a gigantic acquisition 
program. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, this bill 
can be a workable and practicable solu- 
tion to our outdoor recreation problems. 
It is financed by those who use special 
facilities and would still allow the States 
to play the pivotal role recommended 
by the ORRRC report. The States 
would still have to submit and gain ap- 
proval of a comprehensive plan before 
receiving any funds. Forty percent of 
the fund would be available to the Fed- 
eral Government to develop outdoor 
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recreation facilities on the lands it al- 
ready owns. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may lie on the desk for 1 week so that 
other interested Senators may add their 
names as cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REMOVAL OF CLOUD ON TITLE OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY OWNED BY 
WILMER ALLERS AND JANE B. 
ALLERS, OF MALIN, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
remove a cloud on the title of certain 
property owned by Wilmer Allers and 
Jane B. Allers, both of Malin, Oreg. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1713) to remove a cloud 
on the title of certain property owned by 
Wilmer Allers and Jane B. Allers, both 
of Malin, Oreg., introduced by Mr. 
Morse, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
release to Wilmer Allers and Jane B. Allers 
(husband and wife), both of Malin, Oregon, 
and their heirs and assigns, that interest 
reserved by the United States in lots 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 of block 29, supplemental plat of 
Malin (Klamath County), Oregon, pursuant 
to the Act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 371), 
which interest relates to the right of the 
United States to construct ditches and canals 
upon and through such lots. 

Sec. 2. Upon payment within six months 
following the date of enactment of this Act 
by the said Wilmer Allers and Jane B. Allers 
(or their heirs or assigns) to the Secretary 
of the Interior of an amount equal to the 
current fair market value of the interest 
authorized to be released under the first 
section as determined by the Secretary after 
appraisal, the Secretary shall execute and 
deliver to Wilmer Allers and Jane B. Allers 
(or their heirs or assigns) an appropriate 
written instrument which will effect the 
release so authorized. 


ANDRES MENDOZA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill for 
the relief of Andres Mendoza—also 
known as Andres Molostvow. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1714) for the relief of 
Andres Mendoza (also known as Andres 
Molostvow), introduced by Mr, MORSE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Andres Mendoza (also known as Andres 
Molostvow) shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


AMENDMENT OF MANPOWER AND 
DEVELOPMENT TRAINING ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and Senators CLARK, 
McNamara, PELL, KENNEDY, and Mc- 
IntTyrE, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Manpower 
and Development Training Act of 1962. 

The proposed measure would provide 
100 percent Federal funds to the States 
for retraining allowances for the un- 
employed after June 30, 1964, under the 
provisions of the act, and would also 
support with 100-percent Federal par- 
ticipation the State agreements for voca- 
tional retraining of the unemployed after 
the same date. It would leave unaltered 
the provisions for on-the-job training 
and vocational upgrading of employed 
persons, and in effect, would provide for 
the continuation of the Manpower and 
Development Training Act program in 
fiscal 1965 on the same basis that it has 
been effectively administered in fiscal 
1963, and as it will be administered in 
fiscal 1964. 

This bill, Mr. President, has grown 
out of our experience of administering 
the Manpower and Development Train- 
ing Act during the past year. It is sup- 
ported by the administration and by 
evidence gathered by the Department of 
Labor, and its need is substantiated by 
abundant testimony presented in re- 
cent hearings to the Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Employment of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, on which I am privileged to serve. 

According to the Department of Labor, 
some 40 States have made no plans to 
provide their 50-percent matching funds 
after June 30, 1964, as stipulated under 
the relevant provisions of the original 
act, and are without funds to do so. 
This condition was further demonstrated 
in testimony presented last week to the 
Subcommittee on Manpower and Em- 
ployment by five State commissioners of 
employment security who appeared be- 
fore our committee. It is for this reason 
that the authorization for fiscal 1965 
must be increased to provide for full 
Federal participation in the amount that 
was originally established as the respon- 
sibility of the States. 

Without the enactment of the pro- 
posed measure the Federal Government 
will not be able to negotiate agreements 
with the States this fall for training 
programs that will be initiated next 
January and which will extend into fis- 
cal 1965. 
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For this reason it is important that 
the Congress act with dispatch on the 
pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1716) to amend the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962, introduced by Mr. RANDOLPH (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WAGES 
AND SALARY OF EMPLOYEES 
FROM WITHHOLDING FOR TAX 
PURPOSES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 in 
order to exempt certain wages and salary 
of employees from withholding for tax 
purposes under the laws of States or 
subdivisions thereof other than the State 
or subdivision of the employee's resi- 
dence. 

In essence the bill provides that wages 
of certain interstate airline and motor 
carrier employees shall only be subject 
to withholding for State or local income 
tax purposes in the States of their re- 
spective residences. The proposed legis- 
lation is limited in scope to airline and 
motor carrier employees actually en- 
gaged in operating aircraft or vehicles in 
interstate commerce. 

Both the individuals and the convey- 
ances which they operate are, in a very 
real sense, actual instrumentalities by 
which transportation is conducted in 
interstate commerce and this legislation 
is designed to protect those instrumen- 
talities and that commerce from un- 
duly burdensome and duplicating tax 
compliance procedures by States and 
their local subdivisions. 

It should be emphasized that the pro- 
posal will not impair the general taxing 
authority of the States in any way, nor 
will it relieve the affected employees of 
their liability to pay taxes properly due. 
It will prevent the application of collec- 
tion procedures which create difficulties 
for the taxed persons and their employers 
involving expense to them out of all pro- 
portion to the benefits which might ac- 
crue to the States thereunder. 

Serious problems of administration and 
equity are involved in attempts by States 
and their subdivisions to tax individuals 
wherever they may happen to be, even 
for brief periods of time, and to impose 
responsibility for collection of such im- 
posts upon their carrier employers. 

Contrary to popular conception, the 
activities of airline pilots and interstate 
truck drivers do not fall into set patterns 
of designated routes customarily trav- 
eled. Their employment in interstate 
service is governed, among other things, 
by diverse operating requirements of car- 
riers and by union work rules. The re- 
sult is that many of these individuals 
will be assigned to a succession of op- 
erations, each of which may involve dif- 
ferent States. Exposure to multiple tax- 
ation by a large number of States and 
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municipalities is obvious. It would be 
impossible for them to handle these tax 
compliance problems without employing 
professional help. 

Similarly, the accounting detail which 
multiple withholding will require of em- 
ployers would create an expense which, 
in many cases, would exceed the actual 
amounts to be withheld for local govern- 
ments. 

The magnitude of the problem is ap- 
parent when it is realized that of 37 
States imposing income taxes, 35 impose 
net income taxes on individuals. All of 
them require withholding on the full 
amount earned by residents and 31 re- 
quire withholding on amounts earned by 
residents and nonresidents within their 
borders. The four States which do not 
require withholding from their own resi- 
dents do require it as to earnings by non- 
residents. In addition, 27 cities impose 
income taxes and 26 of these require 
withholding as to both residents and 
nonresidents. 

Although a number of jurisdictions 
have been reluctant to proceed with this 
type of withholding even though author- 
ized to do so under present laws, the 
problem upon which congressional ac- 
tion is requested can be expected to mul- 
tiply in the future, with consequently 
greater hardships on the parties con- 
cerned, For this reason it is imperative 
that action be taken now to simplify the 
burdens of these instrumentalities of in- 
terstate commerce at a time when it can 
be done with minimal effect upon State 
fiscal policies and with clarification as to 
State tax procedures in the future. 

In the final analysis, State and local 
income tax withholding requirements 
upon these employees create a very real 
burden on interstate commerce which the 
Congress is empowered to, and should, 
prevent. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of this bill be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred: 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1719) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to exempt 
certain wages and salary of employees 
from withholding for tax purposes under 
the laws of States or subdivisions thereof 
other than the State or subdivision of 
the employee's residence, introduced by 
Mr. Monnoney, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part II 
of the Interstate Commerce Act is amended 
by inserting after section 226 a new section 
as follows: 


“EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WAGES AND SALARY OF 
EMPLOYEES FROM WITHHOLDING BY OTHER 
THAN RESIDENCE STATE 


“Sec. 226A. (a) No part of the wages or 
paid 


the operation of a motor vehicle in inter- 
state commerce in two or more States shall 
be withheld for tax pursuant to 
the laws of any State or subdivision thereof 
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other than the State or subdivision of such 
employee's residence, as shown on the em- 
ployment records of such carrier; nor shall 
such carrier file any information return or 
other report for tax purposes with respect to 
such salary or wages with any State or sub- 
division thereof other than such State or 
subdivision of residence. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘State’ also means any possession of 
the United States or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.” 

Sec. 2. Title XI of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 is amended by inserting after section 
1111 the following new section: 


“EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WAGES AND SALARY OF 
EMPLOYEES FROM WITHHOLDING BY OTHER 
THAN RESIDENCE STATE 


“Sec. 1112. (a) No part of the wages or 
salary paid by any air carrier to an employee 
of such air carrier engaged as a flight crew 
member or flight attendant (including a 
flight steward or stewardess) aboard air- 
craft operated in air transportation shall be 
withheld for tax purposes pursuant to the 
laws of any State or subdivision thereof oth- 
er than the State or subdivision of such em- 
ployee’s residence, as shown on the employ- 
ment records of such carrier; nor shall such 
carrier file any information return or other 
report for tax purposes with respect to such 
salary or wages with any State or subdivi- 
sion thereof other than such State or sub- 
division of residence. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘State’ also means the District of Col- 
umbia and any of the possessions of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 3. That portion of the table of con- 
tents contained in the first section of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which appears 
under the heading “Title XI—Miscellane- 
ous” is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“Sec. 1112. Exemption of certain wages and 
salary of employees from with- 
holding by other than resi- 
dence State.” 


INCREASING PAYMENTS TO COUN- 
TIES CONTAINING FEDERAL WILD- 
LIFE REFUGES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], I introduce 
proposed legislation which would au- 
thorize increased payments to counties in 
which Federal wildlife refuges are situ- 
ated. This bill is identical to S. 3201, 
which was introduced by Senator Mc- 
Cartuy and me last year. 

nce in the management and 
operation of wildlife refuges over the 
last two decades has shown the need, and 
an urgency has developed, for an early 
revision upward of the formula for mak- 
ing payments to counties having wildlife 
refuges or wetland areas containing fed- 
erally owned land. 

With the ever-increasing cost of gov- 
ernment on all levels, the local subdivi- 
sions are in a tighter squeeze than ever 
before. This situation will tend to in- 
tensify in the States of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota during the 
next 6 or 7 years as the wetlands acqui- 
sition program under Public Law 87-383 
gets into full operation. 

Mr. President, the Department of the 
Interior, in its letter of June 20, 1962, to 
the chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee [Mr. Macnuson], strongly 
recommended enactment of legislation 
providing for increased payments. It did 
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not go as far as recommending that the 
payments be 1 percent of the adjusted 
true value of the federally owned land, 
as is proposed in my bill, but modestly 
recommended that the payments to the 
particular counties be three-fourths of 1 
percent of such value. This recommen- 
dation is helpful, even though it did not 
go as far as I had hoped and would have 
liked. 

Under a 1935 act, the formula for 
the present payment to counties for fed- 
erally owned land in wildlife or wetland 
areas is an amount equal to 25 percent 
of the net proceeds from the refuges 
therein. Receipts of refuges are derived 
from the sale of surplus wildlife, timber, 
hay, grass, or other spontaneous prod- 
ucts of the soil, shell, sand, gravel, and 
from other privileges on wildlife refuges. 

In many instances a wildlife refuge 
yields very little or no returns. Con- 
sequently, even if all receipts therefrom 
were turned over to the county, the 
amount would be extremely small. The 
Department's letter report on the pro- 
posed legislation states that the smali- 
est payment to a county in 1961 was $1. 

The remaining 75 percent of the net 
refuge receipts remain available to the 
Department of the Interior, pursuant to 
a permanent indefinite appropriation 
provision in the act of September 6, 1950, 
for the management of the national 
wildlife refuge system and the enforce- 
ment of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

Almost all counties derive their sole 
income, or at any rate their principal 
income, from taxation of property with- 
in the county. Any loss of taxable acre- 
age is a blow to the county’s financial 
structure. This is even more serious 
when in addition to the tax loss the 
county may become obligated to make 
additional expenditures due to the use 
and development of the land taken off 
the tax rolls. 

The loss of tax revenue through Fed- 
eral acquisition is one of the measure- 
ments which should be applied in evalu- 
ating proposals for the most equitable 
payments to losing counties. Other 
components of such payments might well 
be compensation in part for increased 
costs of policing by peace officers neces- 
sitated by the wildlife development and 
accompanying recreational facilities; 
necessary and unexpected construction 
and rerouting of local roads to and 
around the refuge and other impacts on 
the finances of the local governmental 
units. 

Mr. President, I do not intend that this 
bill is, nor should it be construed to be, 
legislation for reimbursement in lieu of 
taxes. Counties in which wildlife ref- 
uges are located are at present receiving 
a Federal payment. This legislation 
merely would put the formula under 
which that payment is made on a more 
equitable basis. 

I do not want to be understood as say- 
ing there are no positive benefits from 
wildlife refuges, wetland areas, or other 
migratory waterfowl habitat develop- 
ment. There are many. Most of these, 
however, are more statewide and na- 
tional than local. 

The very reason for the wetlands ac- 
quisition program is to preserve for the 
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benefit of the Nation’s migratory water- 
fowl, at the earliest possible time, the 
most important and valuable duck and 
geese nesting and producing areas in the 
United States. These are located in the 
three States I have mentioned. 

Despite the many tangible and intan- 
gible benefits from wildlife refuges and 
their development, local governmental 
officials view such projects with the feel- 
ing that the net benefits are negative. 

Mr. President, in order to lessen local 
opposition to the wetlands acquisition 
program; reduce the impact of land 
withdrawal from county tax rolls; and 
as far as possible protect and preserve 
the financial structure of affected coun- 
ties, I urge the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Senate itself to approve 
and recommend that payments to coun- 
ties be on the basis of 1 percent on the 
adjusted true value of the federally 
owned lands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recor a U.S. Department of the In- 
terior press release, dated June 13, 1963, 
which states that the Department of the 
Interior strongly supports a change in 
formula for payments to counties in 
which wildlife refuges are located. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and release will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1720) to amend section 
401 of the act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 
383; 16 U.S.C. 715s), in order to author- 
ize increased payments to counties in 
which Federal wildlife refuges are sit- 
uated, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Humpurey (for himself 
and Mr. McCartuy), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 401 of the Act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 
383; 16 U.S.C. 715s), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 401. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to pay at the end 
of each fiscal year to each county of any 
State in which any refuge established under 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 
February 18, 1929, or under any other law, 
proclamation, or Executive order adminis- 
tered by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior, is situ- 
ated an amount equal to 1 per centum of 
the adjusted true value (as determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior) of the lands 
of the county included within such refuge, 
which amount shall be expended for the 
benefit of the public schools and roads in 
such county. There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated each fiscal year such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subsection. 

“(b) All money received during each fiscal 
year from the sale or other disposition of 
surplus wildlife, or of timber, hay, grass, or 
other spontaneous products of the soil, shell, 
sand, or gravel, and from other privileges on 
refuges established under the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act of February 18, 1929, or 
under any other law, proclamation, or Ex- 
ecutive order administered by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
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of the Interior, shall be paid into the mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Pro- 
vided, That except as otherwise provided by 
section 204 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, the disposition or sale of surplus 
animals, and products, and the grant of 
privileges on said wildlife refuges may be 
made upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary of the Interior shall determine 
to be for the best interests of Government 
or for the advancement of knowledge and the 
dissemination of information regarding the 
conservation of wildlife, including sale in 
the open market, exchange for animals of 
the same or other kinds, and gifts or loans 
to public or private institutions for exhibi- 
tion or propagation: Provided further, That 
except as otherwise provided by section 204 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, out of any 
moneys received from the grant, sale, or dis- 
position of such animals, products, or privi- 
leges, or as a bonus upon exchange of such 
animals the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to pay any necessary expenses in- 
curred in connection with and for the pur- 
pose of effecting the removal, grant, disposi- 
tion, sale, or exchange of such animals, 
products, or privileges; and such expendi- 
tures shall be deducted from the gross re- 
ceipts collected each fiscal year before such 
moneys are paid by the Secretary of the In- 
terior into the miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury.” 


The release presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY is as follows: 


INTERIOR Favors INCREASED SHARED REVENUES 
FOR COUNTIES HAVING NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGES 


The Department of the Interior said today 
it strongly supports a plan now before Con- 
gress to increase shared-revenue payments 
to counties where national wildlife refuges 
are located. 

The Department said proposed legislation, 
if modified, could remove one of the serious 
stumbling blocks for waterfowl habitat pres- 
ervation by setting up a new formula for dis- 
tributing revenue payments on a more 
equitable basis. The revenues come from 
sales of hay, grass, timber, and other prod- 
ucts of the refuges. 

The Federal Government’s wetlands de- 
velopment program received impetus in 1961 
by congressional authorization of $105 mil- 
lion for a 7-year accelerated plan, the money 
to be repaid to the Treasury from future 
duck stamp sales. The program has been 
stymied for the past 2 years by State and 
local opposition to Federal land purchases 
which take property off local tax rolls. 

Under the administration's revenue-shar- 
ing proposal, the Department of the Interior 
estimates that the total payments to the 
counties would be nearly equal to or exceed 
what the counties would have received if 
the lands were in private ownership. A few 
counties would receive less than they now 
get, but most counties would receive more. 

Details of the Department's proposal were 
given in a letter from John A. Carver, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, to Chair- 
man HERBERT C. Bonner of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Carver noted that the 1961 Wetlands 
Act requires that the purchase of lands for 
waterfowl habitat from the migratory bird 
conservation fund must first be approved by 
the respective Governors or appropriate 
State agency. Considerable acreage of key 
waterfowl habitat is involved in the States 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota since these States contain the major 
duck nesting grounds within the United 
States outside Alaska. 

Under a 1935 law, 25 percent of the net 
receipts from wildlife refuge lands (timber, 
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minerals, oll, grass, and so forth) is paid each 
year to the counties where the refuges are 
located. The money benefits public schools 
and roads, 

The 1935 formula has resulted in inequi- 
table distribution of receipts, Mr. Carver 
said, because some refuge lands have little 
or no revenue-producing activities and other 
counties receive a great deal more revenue 
than if the lands were in private ownership. 
The new formula would remedy the situa- 
tion by putting all revenues into a single 
fund and distributing them under a formula 
tied to local real estate values. 

Assistant Secretary Carver said that in 
fiscal year 1961 net receipts from 120 na- 
tional wildlife refuges, game ranges, and 
waterfowl production areas were about $2 
million. Of this, $496,840 was returned to 
the 188 counties where these areas are lo- 
cated. The largest payment to any county 
was some $277,000 and the smallest, $1. 

Under the new formula, 203 counties 
would have received about $620,000, nearly 
$123,000 more than the actual payment in 
1961. A similar calculation for 1962 showed 
that 218 counties and the State of Alaska 
would have received about $658,000, or 
$75,000 more than was actually paid in 1962. 
This would have included 33 more counties 
than the 185 receiving payments last year. 

“Every county, wherein lands have been 
acquired as part of the national wildlife 
refuge system, would share more equitably 
under our proposal in the total net receipts 
from the system whether the refuge lands 
are revenue producing or not,” Assistant 
Secretary Carver added. 

The new formula would continue to re- 
quire use of the fund for the benefit of 
public schools and roads. 

Assistant Secretary Carver said several 
provisions in pending bills do not relate to 
the revenue-sharing principle. Accordingly, 
the Department urges that such sections be 
excluded. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF NA- 
TIONAL HONOR TO CARL SAND- 
BURG 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to authorize the presen- 
tation of a Congressional Medal of Na- 
tional Honor to Carl Sandburg. 

A similar joint resolution has been in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, and the joint 
resolution I introduce today is intended 
as a companion measure. I have, how- 
ever, taken the liberty of asking the leg- 
islative counsel of the Senate to make 
several revisions in form and procedure 
which appeared to be desirable so this 
joint resolution, therefore, is not identi- 
cal to the one introduced in the House. 

Carl Sandburg and his contributions 
to our culture are so well known and ap- 
preciated that it is unnecessary for me to 
attempt to justify this proposal. I hope 
that this joint resolution will be speedily 
considered by the committees so that ac- 
tion can be taken during this session to 
properly honor this famous son of Il- 
linois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 89) to 
authorize the presentation of a Congres- 
sional Medal of National Honor to Carl 
Sandburg, introduced by Mr. Dovuctas, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
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EXTENSION AND EXPANSION OF 
THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE 
INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGH- 
WAYS PROGRAM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, one 
of the principal reasons which impelled 
me to aspire to and become Governor of 
the State of Oklahoma was an inherent 
interest in the building of roads in the 
State. Immediately after becoming Gov- 
ernor over 4 years ago, I initiated my 
roadbuilding program, and my efforts 
and success during the following 4 
years are a matter of record and are 
known to the citizens of my State, all 
organizations sponsoring better roads in 
the Nation, the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Commerce, and the 
users of highways. My efforts in this 
program covered the needs of my State 
not only from the standpoint of the State 
highways, but also the Interstate System 
and all intermediate levels of roadbuild- 
ing, including, of course, the farm-to- 
market roads. 

As you know, Mr. President, Rome was 
not built in a day, nor are our highway 
construction programs completed in a 
few months or even years, and as I 
learned during my 4 years as Governor, 
my successors in that office must devote 
their initiative and energies to the con- 
tinuation of this work. I found myself 
unwilling to withdraw from active par- 
ticipation and leadership in this most 
vital responsibility of the States and the 
Nation. As was my feeling relative to 
the governorship, I knew that one of the 
principal reasons for my desire to come 
to the U.S. Senate was the opportunity 
that it would give me to continue active 
work in the highway building program. 

The monumental effort of my col- 
leagues in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives which resulted in the 
enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway 
aeh of 1956 was undoubtedly the great- 

est accomplishment in this field in the 
history of the Congress of the United 
States. I have supported this legislation 
and the administration of the act, and I 


ber 31, 1962, put into actual passenger 
and commercial vehicle use 14,336 miles 
of the Interstate System. The routes of 
the present Interstate System are limited 
to 41,000 miles in total extent, which 
routes have been designated. 

This entire program under existing 
legislation is scheduled for completion 
in 1972 and already it has been definitely 
determined that in order to meet the 
constantly increasing population and ex- 
pansion of the national economy, the in- 
crease in motor vehicle use and highway 
transportation needs resulting there- 
from, together with the needs of the 
national and civil defense make it advis- 
able that the Congress consider immedi- 
ately the need for and feasibility of an 
expansion of the Interstate System. 
This is to assure that there will be no 
lag between the completion of the pres- 
ently authorized 41,000 miles of high- 
ba ng and a higher total mileage author- 


We 1 must face this requirement and 
planning must be completed at an early 
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date to utilize the engineering talent that 
will soon complete their phase of the 
currently authorized program as well as 
the construction personnel and manage- 
ment. This Nation is indeed fortunate 
in having in position and functioning the 
very excellent and capable Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Com- 
merce under the brilliant, capable, and 
responsible leadership of the Honorable 
Rex M. Whitton, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator. I am sure that it is not 
necessary for me to tell you, my col- 
leagues, of the high quality of services 
rendered to our Nation by Mr. Rex 
Whitton. 

Pursuant to the foregoing remarks 
and in my continuing efforts to serve the 
people of my State and of the entire Na- 
tion by providing this necessary com- 
modity of American life—improved 
highways—I introduce for the consider- 
ation of this body and the House of Rep- 
resentatives a concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
å study should be made with respect to 
increasing the mileage of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways. 

This concurrent resolution provides 
that the Secretary of Commerce, in 
cooperation with the State highway de- 
partments, should undertake a compre- 
hensive study and investigation concern- 
ing the desirability and feasibility of 
designating additional mileage for the 
National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways and that the Secretary 
should submit a final report on his find- 
ings with recommendations to the 
Committees on Public Works of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives 
not later than February 1, 1966. 

Finally, but most important of all con- 
siderations, is the known savings of hu- 
man lives resulting from the Interstate 
System. Much of the research and de- 
sign improvement work conducted under 
the Bureau of Public 

concerned 


gram, has done much to make travel 
safer and completion of the system will 
Save more than 5,000 lives a year. 

I would hope that this concurrent res- 
olution would receive unanimous support 
of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
49) was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, as follows: 

Whereas the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways is so located as to 
connect by routes, as direct as practicable, 
the principal metropolitan areas, cities, and 
industrial centers, to serve the national de- 
fense and, to the greatest extent possible, to 
connect at suitable border points with routes 
of continental importance in the Dominion 
of Canada and the Republic of Mexico, as 
provided in section 103(d) of title 23, United 
States Code; and 

Whereas the completed portions of the In- 


ety 
producing untold benefits to the public, in- 
cluding preservation of lives and substantial 
savings in time and money; and 
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Whereas the routes of the Interstate Sys- 
tem are presently limited to 41,000 miles in 
total extent, which routes have been desig- 
nated; and 

Whereas the constantly increasing popu- 
lation and expansion of the national econ- 
omy, the increase in motor vehicle use and 
highway transportation needs resulting 
therefrom, together with the needs for the 
national and civil defense; make it advis- 
able that the Congress have sufficient data 
as a sound basis for determining the need 
for an increase in the mileage of the presently 
designated Interstate System: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Secretary of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the State 
highway departments, should undertake a 
comprehensive study and investigation con- 
cerning the desirability and feasibility of des- 
ignating additional mileage for the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
in order to accomplish its objectives as here- 
tofore prescribed by law, and that the Sec- 
retary should submit a final report of his 
findings, with recommendations, to the Com- 
mittees on Public Works of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives not later 
than February 1, 1966. 


PROPOSED STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution to amend Senate rule 
XXV, to provide for a standing Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

Mr. President, Senators are aware of 
the numerous efforts that have been 
made to create a Standing Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs since the introduc- 
tion of the Reorganization Act of 1946. 
In the few months I have been privileged 
to be a Member of this great legislative 
body I have come increasingly to under- 
stand and appreciate the needs which 
have prompted the efforts to create such 
a committee. 

I have also grown aware, during my 
brief tenure in the Senate, of the out- 
standing job done by the Committee on 
Finance and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, both of which now 
have jurisdiction over matters affecting 
veterans. The resolution I offer today is 
not intended as a criticism of those com- 
mittees, nor is it intended to reflect ad- 
versely on their outstanding efforts in 
the field of veterans’ legislation. Rather, 
Mr. President, the resolution now offered 
recognizes the manifold duties and re- 
sponsibilities of these two committees 
and seeks to relieve them of some of that 
burden. 

The need for a standing Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs seems manifest. 
Today, over 22 million Americans are vet- 
erans. The 1964 budget proposes an ex- 
penditure in excess of $6 billion to fi- 
nance and administer programs affecting 
this substantial portion of our populace. 
To carry out existing programs and to 
effectively fulfill its responsibilities to- 
ward this group, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration requires a staff of approximately 
175,000. An operation of this magnitude 
requires the guidance of a separate Sen- 
ate committee. 

A number of measures concerning vet- 
erans have already been introduced, and 
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many more may reasonably be expec 

during this session. Legislation direc — 
affecting such a vast number of people 
and involving the expenditure of such 
huge sums of money is deserving of our 
best efforts. American veterans are de- 
serving of the services of a committee 
whose members and staff are not bur- 
dened with equally important and com- 
plex legislation in other fields. In view 
of the obvious need for a standing Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs and the ex- 
pressed desire of many veterans and vet- 
erans’ groups for such a committee I urge 
the Senate to give this measure its full 
support. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this resolution 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 160) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate (relating to standing 
committees) is amended by— 

(1) striking out subparagraphs 10 through 
13 in paragraph (h) of section 1; 

(2) striking out subparagraphs 16 through 
19 in paragraph (m) of section 1; and 

(3) inserting In section 1 after paragraph 
(p) the following new paragraph: 

“(q) Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to 
consist of nine Senators, to which committee 
shall be referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subjects: 

“1. Veterans’ measures, generally. 

“2. Pensions of all wars of the United 
States, general and special. 

“3. Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the Armed 
Forces. 

“4. Compensation of veterans. 

“5. Vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion of veterans. 

“6. Veterans’ hospitals, medical care, and 
treatment of veterans. 

“7. Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. 

“8. Readjustment of servicemen to civil 
life.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by strik- 
ing out in the second sentence thereof “and 


and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
and the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs”. 
Sec. 3. The Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall as promptly as feasible after its 
appointment and organization confer’ with 
the Committee on Finance and the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare for the 
purpose of determining what disposition 
should be made of proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters theretofore referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, respectively, dur- 
ing the Eighty-elghth Congress which are 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1964—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I send to the desk an 
amendment to H.R. 6868, the bill making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1964. The 
purpose of this amendment is to continue 
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the prohibition of the use by Members 
of Congress of the franking privilege to 
send out junk mail—unaddressed mail. 

Last year the Senate, in its approval 
of the Legislative Appropriation Act for 
fiscal 1963, accepted my amendment, the 
purpose of which was to repeal the junk 
mailing privileges of Members of Con- 
gress. 

Prior thereto Members of Congress 
could send, under the franking privilege, 
unaddressed mail to postal patrons in 
the cities or in the rural areas, a privilege 
denied to businessmen. 

This meant that candidates for re- 
election could use their franking privi- 
lege to circulate the voters of an entire 
State with the taxpayers paying the 
postage. In fact, under the old arrange- 
ment there was nothing to prohibit a 
congressional Member who was running 
for the Presidency from using his frank- 
ing privilege to circulate the entire 
United States with political propaganda 
and letting the taxpayers pay the post- 
age merely by putting his speeches in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and having 
them reprinted. 

As evidence of how important that 
amendment was, I cite certain statistics 
which were obtained from the Post Office 
Department; 

The volume of mail for the Congress 
for fiscal year 1961 was 88,821,000 pieces, 
and the cost was $3,986,000. Then there 
was added to the supplemental appro- 
priation bill for fiscal 1962 a provision 
liberalizing the franking privilege to ex- 
tend to all so-called junk mail—un- 
addressed mail. Significantly, the vol- 
ume for Congress that year jumped to 
110,944,016 pieces at an estimated cost 
of $4,867,374. This was an increase of 
$881,374. 

Then last year Congress approved my 
amendment to the Legislative Appro- 
priation Act which repealed this junk 
mailing privilege for Congress, and while 
I do not have the statistics for this year, 
it is estimated that a similar savings 
resulted. 


With this background I was very much 
disappointed that on Tuesday of this 
week the House passed the Legislative 
Appropriation Act for fiscal 1964 and 
again repealed this amendment by elim- 
inating all reference to it from the ap- 
propriation act itself and including in 
their report language which specifically 
states that the old law shall prevail. At 
this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have incorporated in the Recor the 
two paragraphs dealing with this subject 
as appearing on page 9 of the House 
report. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Considerations of economy—and that ex- 
tends not only to the handling by the de- 
partment but to the addressing in Members 
offices—plus the added consideration that 
under the present prohibition we have the 
absurd situation whereby Members of Con- 
gress using the frank do not even have 
privileges on a parity with private mailers on 
either rural, star, or city routes or boxes 
suggest to a majority of the committee the 


addressed simply “Postal patron, local” and 
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city mail without a specific name. Under the 
present restriction Members of Congress us- 
ing the frank can do neither—an absurdity 
on its face. The simplified addressing pro- 
cedure obtaining prior to last October was 
entirely permissive and would remain so 
under the accompanying bill. Members of 
Congress could continue to use the more 
complete address if grida so prefer. The 
choice would be solely the 

The language assy pe in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1962, providing 
that funds available for reimbursing the 
Post Office for the cost of congressional mail- 
ings should also be available for the expenses, 
as authorized by existing law, of delivery to 
postal patrons of mail matter under the 
congressional frank was not repeated in the 
1963 bill because it was permanent law. Re- 
petition was unn . This provision 
was temporarily set aside by an amendment 
in the form of a limitation on the use of 
funds inserted by the Senate and subse- 
quently agreed to by the House in the 1963 
bill, but it only attached to the money in 
the bill and therefore expires June 30, 1963. 
The restriction—section 105 of the 1963 
law—is not repeated in the accompanying 
bill. The permanent law would again be- 
come controlling. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I now 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment which I am offering today which 
will override the House action and re- 
instate the law as approved last year be 


printed at this point. 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill insert the 
following new section: 

“FORM OF ADDRESS ON FRANKED MAIL 

“Sec. — (a) Chapter 57 of title 39 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section as follows: 

“*§ 4169. Form of address on franked mail. 

Mall matter shall not be sent through 
the mails as franked mail under section 4161, 
4162, or 4163 unless it bears the name of an 
addressee or is addressed to a specific street 
number.“ 

“(b) The analysis at the beginning of such 
chapter is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new item as follows: 

“ ‘4169. Form of address on franked mail.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH JA- 
PAN—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, there 
was transmitted to the Senate today by 
the President of the United States, Ex- 
ecutive I, 88th Congress, 1st session, be- 
ing a consular convention between. the 
United States of America and Japan, to- 
gether with a protocol relating thereto, 
signed at Tokyo on March 22, 1963. As 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy 
be removed from the convention and 
protocol, that the message from the 
President, the convention and protocol 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and that the message from 
the President be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith the consular conven- 
tion between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Japan, together with a protocol 
relating thereto, signed at Tokyo on 
March 22, 1963. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the convention. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to the 
convention and protocol submitted here- 
with and give its advice and consent to 
their ratification. 

JoHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 13, 1963. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) consular convention 
with Japan, with protocol, signed at To- 
kyo, March 22, 1963.) 


HEARINGS ON NONDIPLOMATIC AC- 
TIVITIES OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
early last year the Committee on For- 
eign Relations began a study of non- 
diplomatic activities of representatives 
of foreign governments. 

With one exception, the O’Donnell 
case, our study has been confined to staff 
investigations and executive sessions of 
the committee. On Friday of this week, 
we shall begin public sessions, to a large 
degree consisting of disclosure of the in- 
formation developed in closed meetings. 

Before the public hearings begin, I 
think it is desirable to attempt to put 
the study in proper perspective, in the 
hope that judgments may be made by 
Congress, the press and the public—not 
upon the basis of the individuals in- 
volved, or their deeds or misdeeds—but 
rather upon how their activities relate 
to our foreign policy and our national 
stature. 

If this is to be done, I think it is im- 
portant that certain background dis- 
tinctions be made. 

One distinction is between the em- 
ployment of U.S. citizens for purely tech- 
nical or legal guidance. It is one thing, 
for example, for a US. citizen to repre- 
sent a foreign interest or government in 
a highly technical proceeding before the 
Tariff Commission, and quite another to 
attempt to influence the public, the press, 
or the Government on foreign policy is- 
sues, 

The most important distinction, I 
think, is that which is involved in the 
term “foreign agent.” There has been 
confusion among many newspapers, 
commentators, and I think in the Con- 
gress itself, between “foreign agents” 
and domestic “lobbyists” and their prop- 
er roles. There has been too great a 
tendency to regard some of the activities 
which have been disclosed as merely ex- 
amples of lobbying, without regard to 
the difference betwen a domestic lobbyist 
petitioning Congress or the Executive, by 
the various techniques of the trade, con- 
tributing, politicking, propagandizing, et 
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cetera, and the foreign agent using the 
same techniques in behalf of his princi- 
pal—the foreign government or other 
interest. 


The very use, by the foreign agent, of 
the techniques developed by the domestic 
lobbyist or propagandist, has tended to 
obscure the vital distinctions of right 
and propriety, which depend upon the 
question of whom the agent is acting for. 
The reaction has often been, on the one 
hand, to condemn the activity as typical 
of our society, or to excuse it for the same 
reason. 

The failure to make these distinctions, 
I think, may explain, to a large degree, 
the rather lax administration of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act over 
many years, the lack of compliance with 
it, the general toleration of this fact, 
and the lack of interest in the act and its 
administration by the Congress hereto- 
fore. This is the first investigation of 
the operation of the act since its passage. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion guarantees the people the right of 
petition—and this right, of course, is 
applicable to both domestic and foreign 
affairs. The right of petition is so fun- 
damental that it is connected in the first 
amendment with the rights of freedom 
of speech, the press, religion, and as- 
sembly. Lobbying has been held by 
the courts to be an important expression 
of the right of petition—“ the healthy 
essence of the democratic process,” as a 
Federal court has said. 

Those foreign agents who use the mod- 
ern techniques deriving from the right 
of petition, or lobbying, are regarded 
by many, and many of them probably 
regard themselves, as merely exercising 
that constitutional right, with no greater 
obligations than those who represent 
American interests and American citi- 
zens, 

But this is not correct—or ought not 
to be. A foreign government or interest 
does not have the same right of petition 
under our Constitution. Should it be 
permitted to acquire such a right by hir- 
ing and directing a U.S. agent? There 
is, in other words, a vital judgment to be 
based upon who the principal is, rather 
than entirely upon what the agent does, 

Custom and tradition have it that the 
political and public affairs of a foreign 
government be performed by regularly 
accredited diplomatic personnel—whom, 
in fact, our Government may accredit or 
not as it chooses, and whom our Govern- 
ment may declare persona non grata if 
and when they overstep the bounds of 
propriety. 

There are legitimate questions about 
the regulation of lobbying—and the 
whole field of propaganda—which have 
little validity when that lobbying or 
propagandizing is done on behalf of 
foreign interests. In the domestic field, 
we are accustomed to and can identify, 
evaluate, and discount much of these 
activities. To a large extent, they are 
canceled out by conflicting and compet- 
ing efforts. Furthermore, the right of 
petition, by our own people, and the free- 
dom of speech and press, being so highly 
valued, we hesitate to go even so far as 
we could legitimately, in the fear of im- 
pinging, ever so slightly, upon that which 
is fundamental. 
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These inhibitions should not concern 
us to the same degree in dealing with 
activities of a foreign agent done under 
the direction or control of a foreign 
principal. 

When these activities coincide with 
the interests of U.S. citizens or residents 
and their own foreign policy, it is only 
incidental. The primary motive, while 
not necessarily inimical, is at least diver- 
gent. Nevertheless, no one is suggest- 
ing, nor does the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act provide, that these activities 
be forbidden. The obligation is for full 
disclosure of the activities on the as- 
sumption that impropriety will thus be 
inhibited by publicity. 

When an agent or lobbyist deceives an 
American client into believing that be- 
cause of his “contacts,” “influence,” or 
“connections,” he can get our Govern- 
ment to do something, when he cannot— 
that is a problem between people. If he 
does the same with a foreign principal, 
it can become a problem of govern- 
ments—and one in which our Govern- 
ment has a legitimate interest. 

When a politician receives a campaign 
contribution from an American, he has 
the right to assume that it comes from 
an American source. Custom and ex- 
perience have taught him what it means, 
if anything, and how to deal with it. 
He has the right to assume that the 
American source of the contribution 
knows, or should know, the contribu- 
tion does not mean he is bought and paid 
for. When the contribution actually is 
from a foreign source, the candidate has 
no means of evaluating the effect of his 
acceptance upon the attitude or expect- 
ancy of the actual contributor, and the 
latter may receive an entirely wrong im- 
pression. 

If a domestic lobbyist represents to a 
domestic interest that he can influence 
the appointment of an official who will 
be concerned with that interest’s govern- 
mental relations, the domestic interest 
has full means and opportunity to evalu- 
ate such a representation. When a for- 
eign agent represents to his principal 
that he can influence the appointment 
of an Ambassador, the foreign principal 
may or may not be able to evaluate the 
representation. If the foreign principal 
believes it, it does not reflect credit upon 
the United States. 

If a public relations concern represents 
to a domestic company that it can con- 
trol the news about that company 
throughout the United States, the com- 
pany ought to be able to evaluate that 
representation. If the same public rela- 
tions firm makes the same representation 
to a foreign and new country, for ex- 
ample, the latter may or may not believe 
it. Impressive “brochures” and “docu- 
mentation” may deceive the uninformed. 

Efforts to influence news media by 
domestic interests are almost certain to 
be met and counter-balanced by similar 
efforts of competing domestic interests. 
Our people usually have the facilities for 
evaluating news about domestic matters, 
through experience and observation. To 
the extent they do not, there is no con- 
stitutional cure. Similar efforts by for- 
eign interests neither have the same 
constitutional sanctity, nor the same 
safeguards of competition and diversity. 
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When a group of American citizens 
band themselves together for political or 
propaganda action on an issue of foreign 
policy, no one has the right to question 
the propriety or the organization, acting 
on its own. But if they should be fi- 
nanced or controlled by a foreign princi- 
pal, those whom they seek to influence 
have the right to know this. 

In short, there are ample grounds for 
distinguishing between what is, or 
should be, proper activity on behalf of a 
domestic interest and the same activity 
on behalf of a foreign principal, and the 
fact that representatives of one may use 
the same techniques as representatives 
of the other should not obscure these 
grounds for distinction. 

I hope that as our public hearings 
progress these distinctions will be kept in 
mind. 

Again, I should like to repeat, we do 
not seek to prohibit activities of foreign 
agents. I believe the American people 
should not be deprived of political in- 
formation, even when it comes from, or 
is controlled or financed by foreign 
principals. Our purpose is the same as 
that which Justice Black set forth when 
he summarized the purpose of the origi- 
nal Foreign Agents Registration Act: 

Resting on the fundamental constitutional 
principle that our people, adequately in- 
formed, may be trusted to dis be- 
tween the true and the false, the bill is in- 
tended to label information of foreign 
origin so that hearers and readers may not 
be deceived by the belief that the informa- 
tion comes from a disinterested source. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments will conclude its current series of 
hearings on Presidential inability with 
a final hearing on Tuesday, June 18, 
1963. The hearing will be at 10:30 a.m. 
in room 2228, New Senate Office Building. 

At that time, we will hear testimony 
from Deputy Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach, among others. 


HEARINGS ON S. 1561 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Health Benefits and Life 
Insurance Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, I 
wish to announce that public hearings on 
S. 1561 have been scheduled for 10 a.m. 
on Monday, June 24, 1963, in room 6202 
of the New Senate Office Building. S. 
1561 would amend the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959 by removing 
certain unforeseen technical problems 
which have arisen in connection with the 
application of the act and would sim- 
plify its administration. First to testify 
will be representatives of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON AMEND- 
MENTS TO IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I wish to announce 
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that public hearings have been scheduled 
to begin on Wednesday, June 26, 1963, at 
10:30 a.m. in room 2228 of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building on the bill S. 747 to 
1 the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

Anyone desiring to testify or submit a 
statement for the record should notify 
the office of the subcommittee, room 
2306, New Senate Office Building, phone 
extension 2347, as soon as possible so 
that a schedule of witnesses may be 
prepared. 


RESERVATION OF CERTAIN LAND IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C., FOR CON- 
STRUCTION OF A BUILDING BY 
BUREAU OF WATER RESOURCES— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, some 
time ago I introduced the bill (S. 1610) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to set aside certain land within the Na- 
tional Capital parks system in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for construction of a building 
by the Bureau of Water Resources of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
and for other purposes, which has been 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I ask unanimous 
consent that at its next printing the 
names of the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. KUcHEL] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
be allowed to be added as cosponsors of 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of June 4, 1963, the following 
names have been added as additional co- 
sponsors for the following bills: 


S. 1650. A bill to provide an elected Mayor, 
City Council, and nonvoting Delegate to the 
House of Representatives for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes: Mr. Brew- 
STER, Mr. Case, Mr. Doveras, and Mr. Harr. 

S. 1665. A bill to require that all State or 
local programs supported with Federal funds 
shall be administered and executed without 
regard to the race or color of the participants 
and beneficiaries; Mr. Baru, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Keatinc, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mrs. Nxv- 
BERGER, Mr. Proxmire, and Mr. Young of Ohio. 

S. 1666. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, chapter 324, 
of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238), to 
clarify and protect the right of the public to 
information, and for other purposes; Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Risicorr, and Mr. 
SMATHERS. 


SENATOR RUSSELL ADDRESSES 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA GRAD- 
UATES 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, Senator RICHARD 
B. RUSSELL, the senior Senator from 
Georgia, has an abiding interest in high- 
er education, and in 30 years of out- 
standing senatorial service he has dedi- 
cated himself to its furtherance. His 
contributions in this regard have been 
great and they have been many. 

Senator RUssELL is especially devoted 
to the University of Georgia, where he 
was graduated in 1918 with a bachelor of 
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laws degree. Therefore, it was a distinct 

pleasure for Senator RUssELL on June 1 

to return to his alma mater to address 

the 1963 graduating class. 

Senator RUSSELL spoke to the gradu- 
ates of the challenges of the future and 
the opportunities it holds for young peo- 
ple, as well as the pitfalls that await the 
unwary. He reminded them of the 
timeless truth that dangers of the pres- 
ent day should not be feared or avoided, 
but, rather, should be faced squarely, for 
they present in themselves opportunities 
to make this a better world in which to 
live. 

And in the context of current events 
which astound and appall the law- 
abiding citizens of this Nation, Senator 
RusseLL correctly noted that self-re- 
straint is essential to self-government, 
that local law is entitled to the same 
measure of obedience that the Federal 
Government expects for its laws. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator RUSSELL’S address be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR RUSSELL AT 160TH COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
or GEORGIA, JUNE 1, 1963 
For me this is an honor that I cherish and 

an occasion I have anticipated with great 

pleasure. 

Athens and the university have a special 
place in my affections. Perhaps this is a syn- 
drome that occurs in other graduates of this 
institution and in graduates of other in- 
stitutions, but whenever I approach Athens 
my heartbeat quickens and the sweet sad- 
ness of nostalgia suffuses me. 

In my own case I am confident this reac- 
tion is only a manifestation of my being at 
heart a perennial undergraduate. I suspect, 
though, that this feeling is widely shared 
and that for each of us it is largely the re- 
sult of recalling some of the pleasures of our 
undergraduate days. Perhaps it goes back 
to moments we spent in pausing, or refresh- 
ing, or both, at Costa’s, or Moon-Winn’s, or 
Cody David's, or the Varsity, or the favorite 
gathering spot of our era here. For others, 
it may be caused by a kaleidoscope of foot- 
ball flashbacks, and the finest hours of the 
Bob McWhorter, the Herdis McCrary, the 
“Catfish” Smith, the Frank Sinkwich, the 
Charlie Trippi, or the Francis Tarkenton of 
our day. For still others, the onrushing 
thoughts may be chiefly of sorority or fra- 
ternity life, or the lasting friendships of days 
in a dormitory. 

I hope, however, that for most of us the 
memories are heavily sprinkled with 
thoughts of the principal reason for our havy- 
ing been here—the pursuit of learning—and 
the faculty members who with varying de- 
grees of success contributed to our quest. 

To the graduates of 1963 I extend congrat- 
ulations and best wishes. You have every 
reason to feel a sense of accomplishment. 
Despite commendable progress in broadening 
education opportunity in this country, only 
a relatively small part of our population has 
successfully completed 4 years of college. 

The achievements that are commemorated 
today represent much determination and 
hard work. 

The formal education and the training you 
have received in this school are assets you will 
never lose and never regret. 

The parents of this year’s graduates are 
also entitled to congratulations and a major 
part of the credit for the achievement that 
is noted today. Your graduation is for many 
of them a culmination of planning, saving, 
and sacrifice since your birth. 
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Fortunately, the state of our national 
economy at this time is such that you do not 
have to wonder whether you can find a job. 
Instead, for most of you the decision prob- 
ably is which job to take. 

Although monetary gain should not be the 
principal objective of education, it must be 
pleasant for you to realize that information 
from the 1960 census supports a conclusion 
that, on the average, 4 years in college re- 
sult in lifetime earnings of $178,000 more 
than the earnings of a high school graduate. 

Many members of this class will be enter- 
ing on a period of active duty with the 
Armed Forces. Graduates of earlier days 
have brought honor to our university, our 
State and Nation by devoted and heroic serv- 
ice in the uniform of our country. I would 
like to think that you regard military serv- 
ice as an opportunity to be cheerfully entered 
upon instead of a burden to be grudgingly 
borne. 

To me the most important conclusion to 
be drawn from today’s state of world affairs 
is that we must be militarily strong. The 
values of an education, the blessing of gov- 
erning ourselves, the enjoyment of the prod- 
ucts of our immense industrial capacity, and 
life itself, are dependent on our ability 
to defend ourselves successfully. 

Some of you may be surprised if today 
you do not hear an oversimplified formula 
for success in life or an exhortation to join 
the battle against a multiplicity of dangers. 
Even if I had the inclination to do so, I 
would not be so presumptuous as to think 
that I could specify for you the objectives 
you should seek or the route by which you 
should pursue them. I know enough of this 
institution to be confident that each of you 
has acquired the information and the dis- 
criminating judgment that contribute to 
sound choices of goals. 

Neither shall I remind you of the dangers 
of the present day. These dangers exist, cer- 
tainly, and many of them seem immediate 
and formidable. Each generation of human- 
ity has had its troubles though, and to each 
generation the problems it knew probably 
seemed as pressing as ours do to us today. 
However, momentous events and great dan- 
gers usually bring universal opportunities. 
Again I have every confidence that the train- 
ing you have received here enables you to 
recognize these dangers and gives you the 
courage to take up arms against them. 

Instead, I should like to talk with you 
briefly about a subject I hope is dear to all 
of us, and that is the University of Georgia 
itself. 

As a result of our friendly competition 
with North Carolina as to which is the oldest 
State university, many of us have boasted 
that Georgia is the oldest chartered State 
university. While we are thus charter con- 
scious, I suspect many of us tend to forget 
what the charter itself contains. I recently 
came upon its text again while reading “A 
Historical Sketch of the University of 
Georgia” by A. L. Hull. With your indul- 
gence I should like to quote the beginning 
of the charter now: 

“As it is the distinguishing happiness of 
free governments that civil order should be 
the result of choice and not necessity, and 
the common wishes of the people become the 
law of the land, their public prosperity and 
even existence, very much depends upon suit- 
ably forming the minds and morals of their 
citizens. When the minds of the people in 
general are viciously disposed and unprin- 
cipled, and their conduct disorderly, a free 
government will be attended with greater 
confusions and evils more horrid than the 
wild uncultivated state of nature: it can only 
be happy where the public principles and 
opinions are properly directed and their man- 
ners regulated. This is an influence beyond 
the stretch of laws and punishments, and can 
be claimed only by religion and education. 
It should, therefore, be among the first ob- 
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jects of those who wish well to the national 
prosperity to encourage and support the prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, and early to 
place the youth under the forming hand of 
society, that by instruction, they may be 
molded to the love of virtues and good or- 
der. Sending them abroad to other commu- 
nities for their education will not answer 
these purposes, is too humiliating an ac- 
knowledgment of the ignorance or inferior- 
ity of our own, and will always be the cause 
of so great foreign attachments, that upon 
principles of policy, it is inadmissible. 

“This country in the times of our common 
danger, and distress, found such security in 
the principles and abilities which wise regu- 
lations had before established in the minds 
of our countrymen, that our present happi- 
ness, joined to the pleasing prospects, should 
conspire to make us feel ourselves under the 
strongest obligation to form the youth, the 
rising hope of our land, to render the like 
glorious and essential services to our coun- 
try.” 

Dr. Bocock, one of the all-time great fac- 
ulty members of this institution, has been 
quoted as saying that the first sentence of 
this charter is one among the five or six 
great sentences in the English language. 

In writing of our charter the late univer- 
sally beloved Chancellor David Crenshaw 
Barrow stressed, in connection with our hav- 
ing the distinguishing happiness of living 
in a land where civil order is the result of 
choice and not necessity that choice calls for 
selection and selection demands responsibil- 
ity. In developing this thought he said: 
“So in our civil government there are very 
many who do not meet the requirements of 
good citizenship. This is brought out in 
times of excitement, in times of stress, and 
in times of temptation. It is the greatest 
human achievement to meet the require- 
ments of freedom, to be worthy to be free. 
There are very few of us, of older years, who 
do not find the exercise of freedom of choice, 
at times, a test of manhood.” 

Another important part of the charter is 
that referring to the common wishes of the 
people becoming the law of the land. Much 
of the stability of our Government has come 
from our respecting the choice of the major- 
ity and our abiding by this choice, even when 
we have to accept the verdict of an adverse 
majority. 

Contemporary events in our Nation remind 
us forcefully that self-restraint is essential to 
self-government. Neither can a free gov- 
ernment long endure unless our highest 
Officials accord the same respect to local 
ordinances that is expected from all of our 
people for Federal law. In our system of 
dual government and divided powers, the 
majesty of local law, legally enacted, is as 
supreme in its sphere as the enactment of 
the national Congress throughout the Nation. 

Having the charter as a precept, I think 
we may say with some satisfaction that the 
university of today is carrying out its reason 
for existence with high fidelity. We cer- 
tainly have passed the stage referred to in 
the charter of being humiliated by having 
to send our sons and daughters elsewhere 
to seek an education. The quality of in- 
struction here needs no defense; graduates 
of this institution can compete without a 
handicap and on equal terms with those of 
any institution in the world. 

This does not mean that we have achieved 
perfection, or that there are no challenges 
yet to be met. The size of the student body 
is increasing yearly and this condition will 
continue for many years to come. A visi- 
tor to Athens sees abundant evidence that 
the physical facilities are being expanded in 
anticipation of this increase. We should re- 
joice that this is true, and that more and 
more of our young people are being exposed 
to the blessings of a college education. But 
we should also be careful not to dilute the 
power or quality of that exposure by spread- 
ing it too thin, 
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This brings us to the question of how 
one measures the quality of education. Since 
my experience has been in government rather 
than in education my views are those of 
only a profoundly interested observer, and 
not of an expert. 

I think we would all agree that the number 
or splendor of the buildings, the size of 
the student body, the faculty-student ratio, 
the number of volumes in the library, or suc- 
cess in intercollegiate sports competition are 
not in themselves, either singly or collec- 
tively, the things that determine the worth- 
while reputation of an institution of learn- 
ing. This is not to say that each of these 
factors does not contribute to a school’s 
reputation, some obviously contributing in 
more important ways than others. 

Yet it seems to me that a school’s rela- 
tive position, as reflected by the demeanor 
and the accomplishments of its graduates, 
is more influenced by the ability of its ad- 
ministrators and its faculty to inspire in- 
tellectual curiosity and discipline in the 
student body. 

It would be impossible for me to draw a 
specification for a great teacher. They fall 
into many different patterns, and the rea- 
sons some are outstanding are elusive to 
define. I am convinced, however, that the 
incidence of their appearance determines the 
comparative merits of schools and the more 
fruitful eras within a single school. At 
Georgia we have been blessed with some 
faculty members of profound learning and 
an uncommon ability to inspire. I feel sure 
we are still so blessed and that we will con- 
tinue to be in the future. 

Kahill Gibran, in “The Prophet,” deals in- 
terestingly and wisely with the science of 
teaching. 

“Then said a teacher, speak to us of teach- 
ing. 
“And he said: 

“No man can reveal to you aught but that 
which already lies half asleep in the dawn- 
ing of your knowledge. 

“The teacher who walks in the shadow of 
the temple, among his followers, gives not 
of his wisdom but rather of his faith and 
his lovingness. 

“If he is indeed wise he does not bid you 
enter the house of his wisdom, but rather 
leads you to the threshold of your own 
mind. 

“The astronomer may speak to you of his 
understanding of space, but he cannot give 
you his understanding. 

“The musician may sing to you of the 
rhythm which is in all space, but he can- 
not give you the ear which arrests the 
rhythm nor the voice that echoes it. 

“And he who is versed in the science of 
numbers can tell of the regions of weight 
and measure, but he cannot conduct you 
thither, 

“For the vision of one man lends not its 
wings to another man. 

“And even as each one of you stands alone 
in God's knowledge, so must each one of 
you be alone in his knowledge of God and 
in his understanding of the earth.” 

I know that your families and the wise 
teachers of this great university who have 
“given of their faith and their lovingness“ 
and who have “led you to the threshold of 
you own mind,” to repeat these words from 
“The Prophet,” would like to find their 
reward and their satisfaction in your con- 
tributions to society. Nothing could be 
more pleasing to them than for you to 
build on the education they have made 
possible. With this start, with God’s help, 
and with a liberal application of hard work 
you have almost unlimited opportunities 
to solve the problems of our day and to 
make this a better world for your having 
lived in it. 

In conclusion let me bespeak your con- 
tinuing interest in and devotion to this 
school. If each acknowledges our debt to 
alma mater we will assure even greater con- 
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tributions to our State and our Nation in 
the years to come. 

I congratulate you again. You have my 
every good wish for a useful life and 
happiness. 


EROSION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday the distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
made an eloquent and sincere plea for 
the preservation of the Constitution, 
which is repeatedly being undermined by 
decisions of the Supreme Court, edicts 
by the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, and what amounts virtually to 
indifference by the Congress. 

The Supreme Court, in one decision 
after another, is chipping away at the 
rights of the sovereign States and the 
liberties of individuals. Indeed, the 
Court seems bent, not on interpreting 
and following the law, but on making 
new law, amending the Constitution, and 
distorting the intent of our Founding 
Fathers. Unwarranted and unconstitu- 
tional decrees by the Executive in the 
areas of public housing, employment, 
public schools, and private enterprise 
are usurpations of legislative authority, 
and do great damage to our republican 
form of government. 

In an address before the Minnesota 
State Bankers Association, my good 
friend and distinguished colleague from 
Virginia, Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
urged that this dangerous trend be re- 
versed, and that the Constitution be 
protected and preserved as the bedrock 
of our Government, as intended by the 
great men who were the architects of 
what has become the greatest govern- 
ment of all time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Rosertson’s address 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERTSON BEFORE MIN- 
NESOTA STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, JUNE 
12, 1963, aT ST. PAUL, MINN., ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LIBERTY 
It is a great honor to be here in the Twin 

Cities with the officers, members, and dis- 

ed guests of the Minnesota State 

Bankers Association, As a hunter and a 
fisherman from the foothills of Virginia’s 
Blue Ridge Mountains, I am pleased to visit 
your beautiful and richly endowed State. 
When some nations are dying for lack of 
water and many areas of our own country are 
threatened with deficiencies in this precious 
natural resource, Minnesota has the largest 
supply of fresh water in the United States. 
Since steel is the most important basic 
material of our industrial age, the location 
in Minnesota of 2 billion or more tons of 
taconite, which when processed in pellet form 
is superior to the ore of the Mesabi Range, 
makes your State a great contributor to our 
national wealth. And, since the tourist 
dollar is encompassed about with fewer 
problems than dollars earned in nearly any 
other way, the people of Minnesota can take 
great pride in the value to others of their 
beloved land of the sky-blue waters. 

The year 1963, as you know, is an impor- 
tant anniversary in —the 100th anni- 
versary of the National Bank Act, and the 
50th anniversary of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Senate and Currency 
Committee, which I have the honor to chair. 
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We look ahead this year to a remarkable pros- 
pect for growth in population and income for 
our competitive enterprise economy. It is 
a good time to pause for awhile and con- 
sider the importance to banking and to the 
economy of a healthy legislative environ- 
ment and a sound fiscal policy. Without 
the constitutional liberties that make for 
political stability, and without the fiscal 
disciplines that make for economic stability, 
we cannot release the creative forces of en- 
terprise that have made our Nation the 
marvel of the modern world, 

In the area of business developments, the 
uncertainty of the winter has given way 
before continued signs of economic strength. 
The current expansion has now been under- 
way since February 1961—-well over 2 years. 
The brisk and encouraging advance of that 
year slowed down and reached a plateau as 
1962. moved into its winter of discontent. 
Now, with spring almost behind us, many 
business signs are pointing up, and the pros- 
pects for the rest of this year are good to 
excellent in many lines. During the first 
quarter, the gross national product rose an 
encouraging $8.5 billion at a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate. Industrial production in 
March and April was upward for nearly all 
industries. In automobiles, the first 5 
months of this year topped the pace in rec- 
ord year 1955. New orders of factories rose 
in April and are 14 percent above a year 
ago in durable goods. With a record 69 
million civilians working, personal incomes 
are continuing their rise, even though unem- 
ployment is still a problem at an average 
rate of 5.7 percent of the labor force. So, 
all in all, this anniversary year for banking 
seems likely to exceed its earlier promise on 
the business scene. 

On this occasion, I shall not comment on 
legislative proposals that have been or may be 
considered during this session by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. We are en- 
gaged in studying the meaning and im- 
portance to our future of numerous studies 
recently completed. 

Beginning with my Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957, which did not pass the House 
but still has had a great deal of influence 
on subsequent banking legislation, we have 
seen the results of the $1.3 million study by 
the National Monetary Commission of the 
private Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. After that, we have received the re- 
ports this year of the President’s Committees 
on Financial Institutions and on Federal 
Credit Programs. We have also received the 
report of the Comptroller’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on the National Banking System. 
And we have received the report of the com- 
prehensive study by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission of our securities mar- 
kets. 

The reasons for the interest in our finan- 
cial institutions do not lie in any concern 
about their security and soundness during 
the current prosperity and stability in our 
economy. Rather, it is the great changes 
we have experienced since the depression 
thirties that have called for the new look 
at banking. 

While we are still studying these reports, so 
far the new look has revealed, in my opinion, 
no serious flaws. The main conclusion 
emerging from the reports is that there is no 
need, to use the Committee for Economic 
Development's words, for “wholesale overhaul 
of our financial system.” And, the Presi- 
dent’s Financial Institutions Committee 
said, “Many of the needed revisions of law 
and policy * * * are not so urgent as to com- 
mand the highest priority.” 

As a result of these studies and current 
discussion, a number of proposals have been 
made that deal with banking legislation. 
I need not take time here to go into them 
in any detail, but they include increases in 
FDIC and PSLIC insurance limits, increased 
supervision of savings and loan associations, 
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Federal Reserve cash requirements for State 
nonmember banks, Federal charters for 
mutual savings banks, changes in portfolio 
regulations, a Federal Banking Commission, 
and several others. 

Recently, the SEC presented to the Con- 
gress and our committee three major pro- 
posed statutory changes of interest to 
bankers. These involve establishment of 
minimum qualifications for individuals and 
concerns entering the securities business, 
changes in disciplinary procedures and 
penalties, and the imposition of basic dis- 
closure and other requirements in companies 
whose stock is traded over-the-counter. 

In general, the legislative proposals relat- 
ing to financial institutions fall into two 
categories: proposals to change the gov- 
ernmental framework of regulation, and pro- 
posals to change the powers and activities 
of the various financial institutions them- 
selves. 

In my opinion, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee will want to consider 
all these proposals with great care and at- 
tention, with full consideration for the views 
of all interested parties, and with partic- 
ular attention to the public interest. It will 
want to make sure that a given proposal 
has real merit. It will not vote for change 
simply for the sake of change. 

Of course, bankers are interested in and 
affected by legislation throughout the broad 
range of fiscal policy. Bankers may not need 
much legislation under current conditions. 
But bankers do need confidence in the future. 
And this depends upon sound fiscal policy 
as well as sound banking legislation. 

The best legislation for banks in 1963 
will be no legislation to continue after July 
1 the corporate tax rate of 52 percent. The 
automatic 5-percent cut when the Korean 
war rate expires at that time would pro- 
duce more jobs than a similar cut in the 
lowest bracket of personal income and would 
reduce anticipated revenues by a far smaller 
sum. Cutting the corporate rate to 47 per- 
cent reduces revenue by only $2.375 billion, 
while a 5-percent cut in the bottom personal 
income bracket reduces revenue by $6.5 bil- 
lion. What we need in this country today 
is more economic opportunity for our grow- 
ing labor force, about to be swollen by 
record numbers of young people. I would 
be glad to see all Federal tax rates reduced 
but as a safeguard against inflationary def- 
icit financing, I think tax cuts should be 
accompanied by spending cuts. 

If we let the corporate rate drop back 
to 47 percent, I recommend that the revenue 
loss from such a productive tax reduction 
be offset by a $1 billion cut in the budget 
item for a shot to the moon. And a 61½ 
billion cut in foreign aid. 

In the opinion of experts the shot to the 
moon has no military value, and in the 
opinion of many eminent scientists it has 
less than $20 billions of scientific value. 

As for the foreign aid program, I have 
long recognized the vital stake that America 
has in the sound economic development of 
our allies and friends. Like others, I am 
heartened by the reports of some accom- 
plishments for the Alliance for Progress. But 
since World War II our total foreign aid 
will have topped the $100 billion mark by 
the end of this year. We have now given 
military or economic aid to 111 countries 
and foreign groups. The Clay Commission 
itself, in its report on foreign aid, has told 
us that, “We are trying to do too much for 
too many too soon, that we are overextended 
in resources and undercompensated in re- 
sults, and that no end of foreign aid is 
either in sight or in mind.” And a cut of 
the size I propose only moves the program 
back to its level in fiscal 1962 or thereabouts. 
Surely it is time for our European allies to 
increase their share of the real foreign aid 
burden and for us to give Mr. Bell a chance 
to make some sense out of a confused and 
scattered effort. Nor can we safely ignore 
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the fact that foreign recipients of our indis- 
criminate bounty are storing up one-fourth 
of the dollars we so generously distribute 
as a future claim against our depleted gold 
supply. 

We hear much today from learned doctors 
about national priorities. I, for one, can- 
not see the national priorities served by a 
tax-tomorrow-but-spend-today philosophy. 
I am convinced that it leads to an era of 
perpetual deficits. I ask, must we rush so 
fast to shoot a man to the moon and billions 
of dollars over the face of the globe on a 
free ride, while hobbling investment in 
jobs with war-level tax rates? 

It does seem that there are some extreme 
economic planners in Washington who 
would like to influence America to follow the 
mood of the Persian poet, Omar Khayyam, 
who wrote: 


“Ah love! could you and I with him con- 
ire 


sp: 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart's desire!“ 


As a Virginian, I cherish the thought that 
my colonial ancestors helped to cradle and 
defend the infancy of a nation dedicated 
to the principles of private enterprise and 
constitutional liberty. I would be the last 
to repudiate the philosophy of Patrick Henry, 
who said that “I have but one lamp by which 
my feet are guided, and that is the lamp of 
experience.” 

Many nations have older and more famous 
institutions of learning than we. Many na- 
tions have produced great scholars, great art- 
ists, great scientists, but no nation has ri- 
valed our rapid accumulation of national 
wealth and our standard of living. Why 
then, hasn't ce taught us that our 
system of private enterprise is the best of 
all economic systems and our system of 
American constitutional liberty the best en- 
vironment for “pursuit of happiness” in its 
fullest sense? 

May I close my remarks to the descendants 
of freedom-loving pioneers of the great 
northwest area, ceded to the Nation by Vir- 
ginia as its contribution to the formation 
of a more perfect Union, by urging the 
preservation of the Constitution of the 
United States. Repeatedly, the Supreme 
Court has authority by amending 
the Constitution under the guise of inter- 
preting it. Repeatedly, the President of the 
United States has usurped authority with re- 
spect to the use of Federal troops and White 
House edicts in lieu of legislation with re- 
spect to fair employment on public proj- 
ects, desegregation of FHA-financed mort- 
gages, etc. Repeatedly, has the Congress 
taken refuge behind a Supreme Court deci- 
sion that no taxpayer will be heard to chal- 
lenge congressional spending to appropri- 
ate for projects clearly of a welfare state 
character not authorized by the Constitu- 
tion. That type of constitutional erosion 
was mentioned by James Madison, the prin- 
cipal architect of the Constitution when he 
said: “I believe there are more abuses of the 
abridgment of the freedom of the people by 
the gradual and silent encroachment of those 
in power than by violent and sudden usurpa- 
tion.” 

It was with that thought in mind that the 
immortal George Washington in his Farewell 
Address urged that the Constitution be pre- 
served and if changed then by the processes 
provided in the Constitution for that pur- 


pose. 

Extolling that advice on the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington 
and pleading for the preservation intact of 
the Constitution, Daniel Webster said: “Oth- 
er misfortunes may be borne, or their ef- 
fects overcome, If disastrous war should 
Sweep our commerce from the ocean, anoth- 
er generation may renew it; if it exhaust 
our treasury, future industry may replenish 
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it; if it desolate and lay waste our fields, 
still, under a new cultivation, they will grow 
green again, and ripen to future harvests. 
It were but a trifle even if the walls of yon- 
der Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the val- 
ley. All these might be rebuilt. But who 
shall reconstruct the fabric of demolished 
government? Who shall rear again the well- 
proportioned columns of constitutional lib- 
erty? Who shall frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites national sov- 
ereignty with State rights, individual se- 
curity, and public prosperity? No, if these 
columns fall, they will be raised not again. 
Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, they 
will be destined to a mournful, a melancholy 
immortality. Bitterer tears, however, will 
flow over them, than were ever shed over the 
monuments of Roman or Grecian art; for 
they will be the remnants of a more glori- 
ous edifice than Greece or Rome ever saw, 
the edifice of constitutional American lib- 
erty.” 


LATTER-DAY SAINTS (MORMON) 
YOUTH PROGRAM, 64TH ANNUAL 
JUNE CONFERENCE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
June 14 through 16 there will convene in 
Salt Lake City the 64th annual June 
Conference of the Mutual Improvement 
Association of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints—Mormons. There 
will be present at this conference over 
25,000 youth leaders, who will gather 
together to receive inspiration, instruc- 
tion, and on-the-spot help in a program 
designed to better the lives of youth, and 
thus develop better citizens of this great 
United States of America. In addition, 
a similar number of young people will 
participate in special programs of the 
conference—making an estimated total 
attendance of from 50,000 to 60,000 
persons. 

We hear a great deal about the in- 
creasing problems of juvenile delinquen- 
cy in this country, and many and varied 
theories are offered in the attempt to 
combat and reverse this trend. The con- 
structive program of the MIA is one of 
the Mormon Church’s answers to this 
problem, and in its long history it has 
achieved amazing results. 

I should like to take a few moments to 
highlight some of the features of June 
conference and to relate some of the 
programs and activities which combine 
to make the MIA organization one of 
the outstanding youth programs ever de- 
vised, an organization from which other 
religious and civic groups frequently bor- 
row ideas for incorporation into their 
own programs, 

The program at June conference will 
cover cultural, recreational, and char- 
acter-building spiritual instructions to 
leaders of youth. These leaders, in turn, 
are then better fitted to give guidance 
and direction to approximately 300,000 
young people enrolled in the MIA in the 
United States. Through general sessions, 
departmental workshops, demonstra- 
tions, and special events, the youth lead- 
ers will gain new ideas and enthusiasm 
and instruction to aid them in their 
important task. 

The 1963 conference will stress the 
importance to youth of moral and physi- 
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cal fitness, talent and cultural develop- 
ment and spiritual growth. This is 
the goal and purpose of the Mutual Im- 
provement Association, which it has been 
diligently striving to carry out since its 
formal organization in 1869 by Brigham 
Young. 

A Mormon youngster enters MIA 
at the age of 12, and progresses through 
well-organized departmental groups, 
each comprising lessons and activities 
designed for the interests of his particu- 
lar age, as well as participating with the 
entire organization in special programs 
and planned recreation and outings. 

Let me highlight briefly some of the 
activities carried out by the MIA: 

Speech: To the MIA has been given 
the great responsibility for speech train- 
ing and developing in the young people 
confidence to stand before men and ex- 
press themselves orally. The speech 
program seeks to develop the ability and 
desire for self-expression. A speech 
competition will be one of the events of 
the June conference. 

Music: The MIA music program is 
designed to provide top-quality musical 
activity among the youth. It seeks to 
uncover and develop musical talent, and 
to provide youth opportunity for musical 
experience and expression in choruses, 
quartets, trios, recreational singing, spe- 
cial class lessons, and instrumental 
ensembles. 

Drama: Another program designed to 
encourage self-expression and develop 
talent is drama. The drama department 
has a twofold assignment: to help the 
participants enjoy this stimulating activ- 
ity; and to produce plays for the en- 
joyment of the entire MIA, 

Young women’s sports-camp program: 
An activity which has great appeal is 
the young women’s sports-camp pro- 
gram. In some localities, mountain 
retreats are owned and maintained for 
the purpose of providing camping facili- 
ties for the surrounding MIA groups. 
Here and in public campgrounds 
throughout the United States, organized 
groups May camp for a day or a week 
or longer, and participate in outdoor 
activities and sports, as well as in handi- 
crafts, first-aid instruction, nature 
walks, and so forth, all under the super- 
vision of their own class leaders. 

Young men’s athletic program: The 
young men’s organization carries out an 
extensive athletic program, which con- 
sists of basketball, volleyball, softball, 
golf, and horseshoes. The Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Association spon- 
sors the largest basketball league in the 
world. Some 3,500 teams from the vari- 
ous wards—the equivalent of a parish in 
other churches—first compete to win 
their stake—diocese—championships, 
and a division playoff between the win- 
ners of several stakes is then held to 
determine the teams which will repre- 
sent the division in the finals. Then the 
75 to 100 winning teams from all over the 
United States assemble each year in Salt 
Lake City, during the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, for the finale of this massive all- 
church tournament. If one were to se- 
lect the one most outstanding feature of 
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the tournament, I believe it would surely 
be the extraordinarily high quality of 
sportsmanship and good fellowship 
which is constantly displayed at these 
games and throughout the athletic pro- 
gram. 

Dance: Dancing has always been an 
integral part of the recreational and 
social life of the Mormons, from the 
earliest days of the church. While cross- 
ing the plains, the pioneers occasionally 
paused at the end of their hard day’s 
trek to sing songs around the campfire 
and to join in a square dance to brighten 
and restore their tired spirits. The MIA 
strives to teach the art of dancing, so it 
may be enjoyed by everyone, and to pro- 
vide clean, wholesome dancing parties. 
I quote president David O. McKay, of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, on the worth of the dance pro- 
gram: 

Our people deserve, yes, merit, the oppor- 
tunity to mingle in dance under the most 
favorable circumstances and under the in- 
fluence of righteousness. By holding our 
standards high in personal conduct, dress, 
dancing positions, social graces, and per- 
formance of fundamental dance techniques, 
we learn to respect and appreciate each other 
while enjoying this outstanding social 
activity. 


During this June conference the great 
biennial dance festival, held in the Uni- 
versity of Utah stadium on two separate 
evenings, will be enjoyed by approxi- 
mately 50,000 spectators. This event, 
which will culminate several months of 
preparation by indivdual wards and 
stakes, will involve over 6,000 costumed 
youthful dancers from all over the United 
States. 

Scouting: This year marks the 50th 
anniversary of the Boy Scout program 
in the MIA, an event which will be 
commemorated at the conference with a 
pageant, “The Golden Years of Scout- 
ing.” The Mormon Church was the first 
religious body in the United States to 
sponsor the Boy Scout program. All 
boys who join the MIA at the age of 12 
participate in the Scout program, and as 
MIA members they have the opportunity 
to advance through all its levels and 
receive its highest awards. The presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America and 
the chief Scout executive will be among 
guests attending and participating in 
this year’s jubilee. The National Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America, at its 
recent convention in New York City, 
adopted a resolution commending the 
Mormon Church for its role in the scout- 
ing program. In this connection, I ask 
that an article appearing in the Deseret 
News of May 25, 1963, be included in the 
Recor» at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Deseret News of May 25, 1963] 
CHURCH Gars U.S. PRAISE FOR SCOUTING 

New York Ciry.—Commendation of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
on its 50th anniversary of scouting was 


passed here Friday in a resolution at the an- 
nual convention, Boy Scouts of America. 
Also during the convention, Elder Harold 
B. Lee, of the Council of the Twelve of the 
Church, was presented the Silver Beaver 
Award for noteworthy service to boyhood. 
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The 2,500 scout leaders of the Nation 
unanimously adopted the commendation to 
the church which said: 


OPTIMISTIC FUTURE 


“Resolved, That the National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, sincerely recognizes and 
deeply commends the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints on this the 50th anni- 
versary of scouting in the Church and looks 
forward to another 50 years of wonderful, 
happy experiences together.” 

The church’s response to the resolution 
was made at the special awards banquet Fri- 
day evening by Elder Ezra Taft Benson of 
the Council of Twelve. Elder Benson, chair- 
man of Region 12, is also a member of the 
national committee. 

PRESENTS PLAQUE 

Elder Benson made a statement of the 
position of the scout and explorer programs 
in the church and then presented the na- 
tional council with a silver plaque com- 
memorating the 50 years of scouting in the 
church. 

The church official explained that scouting 
and exploring are an integral part of the 
church's program for boys and not an op- 
tional program. He quoted from a letter of 
the first presidency issued in December 1960 
expressing the desire that all boys of the 
church affiliate with the Boy Scout program. 
He said the “50 years of the full scouting 
program in the church has been a happy, 
productive and fruitful experience. Some 
90 percent of all eligible boys are enrolled in 
scouting.” 

SCOUTING HISTORY 

Elder Benson traced the history in the 
church which began with the MIA Scouts in 
early 1911, and followed by affiliation with 
the national program on May 21, 1913—50 
years ago this week. 

Elder Benson also told the council meeting 
that in a telephone conversation Friday 
with president David O. McKay, the church 
leader asked that his warm personal wishes 
be conveyed to the Boy Scouts of America. 

The silver plaque presented by Elder Ben- 
son on behalf of the church read: 

“Presented to the Boy Scouts of America 
by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. 

CORDIAL RELATIONSHIP 

“In appreciation for the cordial relation- 
ship and the bonds of brotherhood that have 
existed through 50 years of hip in 
the great Scout movement; and for the sup- 
plemental support of scouting in the citi- 
zenship, physical fitness, character and spir- 
itual uplift that have been part of the lives 
of thousands of Mormon boys who have par- 
ticipated in this wonderful program.” 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, an- 
other of the activities of the MIA is the 
Beehive program: The MIA provides a 
companion program for early teenage 
girls, called the Beehive program. The 
first 50 years of this organization will 
also be celebrated this year with a Gold- 
en Bee Jubilee.” The beehive, taking its 
symbolism from the industry of the bee, 
is the State symbol of Utah. 

To sum up, Mr. President, we in Utah 
are proud of the MIA and its outstand- 
ing youth program. We believe, with 
Marion D. Hanks, a Latter-day Saints 
member of the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness, who has said, “Anyone 
who is working with and for youth is 
battling on the front lines of the cen- 


BANQUET IN HONOR OF SENATOR 
AND MRS. ANDERSON 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, it was 

my privilege to be one of some 3 dozen 
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Members of the Senate to attend the 
banquet at which a dozen national con- 
servation organizations honored our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON] and 
also Mrs. Anderson. 

This was the national conservation 
testimonial dinner for Senator CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON. It was sponsored by the 
American Conservation Association, 
American Forestry Association, Conser- 
vation Foundation, Izaak Walton League 
of America, National Audubon Society, 
National Parks Association, National 
Wildlife Federation, North American 
Wildlife Foundation, Sierra Club, Sport 
Fishing Institute, the Wilderness Society, 
and the Wildlife Management Institute. 

With C. R. Gutermuth as toastmaster, 
the dinner program included an invoca- 
tion by the Chaplain of the Senate, the 
Reverend Frederick B. Harris; introduc- 
tions of the many distinguished guests; 
tributes to Senator ANDERSON by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
and Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall; presentation of the award to Sen- 
ator ANDERSON by the National Wildlife 
Federation’s executive director, Thomas 
L. Kimball; an address by Senator An- 
DERSON; and presentation of the award 
to Mrs. Anderson by Howard C. Zahniser, 
executive director and editor of the Wil- 
derness Society. The evening closed 
with musical presentations by Jack Mor- 
ton Productions. 

RECEIVED BY THE PRESIDENT 


Earlier in the day, at noon, the Presi- 
dent of the United States had received at 
the White House, Senator ANDERSON and 
his family and conservation leaders from 
the organizations sponsoring the testi- 
monial dinner. The President com- 
mended Senator ANDERSON’s conserva- 
tion record and spoke particularly of the 
importance of the wilderness bill, now 
the Senate’s Wilderness Act—S. 4—of 
which Senator AnpErson is the outstand- 
ing champion. The President also spoke 
of the importance of our pending out- 
door recreation programs, and urged the 
importance of conservation. 

GUTERMUTH—A SKILLFUL TOASTMASTER 


Toastmaster Gutermuth, who is vice 
president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, presented for due recognition 
Mrs. Wanda Johnson, of the Institute’s 
secretarial staff, and Daniel Poole, editor 
of the Outdoor News Bulletin, who, 
with Mr. Gutermuth, had been respon- 
sible for many of the arrangements for 
the evening. 

Mr. Gutermuth conducted the evening 
with his usual skill and good taste, and 
it was indeed a pleasure to listen to the 
tributes and presentations of awards— 
not only because of the enjoyment in 
hearing Senator ANDERSON commended, 
as he so well deserves, but also because 
of the sentiments so well expressed. 
There was fun in “Pink” Gutermuth’s 
revelation that the “C” in his “C.R.” 
initials stands for “Clinton” and his 
puckish introduction of Howard Zahniser 
as Howard Clinton Zahniser, the pro- 
gram having been arranged to include 
Zahniser's seldom-used middle initial. 
It was clearly an honor on this occasion 
to be named Clinton. 
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SENATOR ANDERSON’S REMARKS NOTABLE 


Most notable during the evening were 
the remarks that Senator ANDERSON him- 
self made after receiving his award. 

The award was a plaque carrying the 
following citation: 

The National Conservation Award present- 
ed to Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON in ap- 
preciation of his dynamic leadership and 
vigorous participation in the conservation of 
America’s natural heritage by the American 
Conservation Association, American Forestry 
Association, Izaak Walton League of America, 
National Audubon Society, National Parks 
Association, National Wildlife Federation, 
North American Wildlife Foundation, Sierra 
Club, Sport Fishing Institute, the Conser- 
vation Foundation, the Wilderness Society, 
and Wildlife Management Institute (1963). 

SENATOR ANDERSON COMMENTS ON LOYALTY 


Senator ANDERSON’s remarks included 
an especially inspiring comment on 
loyalty. 

Referring to Henry James’ book en- 
titled “The Philosophy of Loyalty,” and 
its definition of loyalty as “constant un- 
swerving devotion to a cause—a cause 
greater than ourselves, to which we com- 
mit ourselves,” Senator ANDERSON said: 

Very largely the story of our life is the 
story of our loyalties—the things to which 
we have given our time and energy with no 
holding back of a part of the price: the 
causes to which we have given our deter- 
mined assistance. 

MRS. ANDERSON HONORED 


It was a particular pleasure to see Mrs. 
Anderson honored also and presented a 
plaque that includes a reproduction of 
the one presented to the Senator and, in 
addition, the citation: 

Presented to Henrietta McCartney Ander- 
son for her devoted assistance to her distin- 
guished husband. 

Of Senator ANDERSON’s years of accom- 
plishment that we now honor— 


Said Howard Zahniser in presenting 
this plaque 
1 score and 10, by his own estimate, we 
can well appreciate as an extension of his 
-years that we owe to Mrs. Anderson. They 
are a measure of the gratitude and apprecia- 
tion we have for her. She has conserved a 
great conservationist. 

TEXTS OF REMARKS ASSEMBLED 


So important has this occasion seemed 
to me that I have been interested in as- 
sembling the texts or reconstructions or 
representations of the remarks made by 
the various speakers. This effort has 
been successful to a gratifying extent, 
and these papers have now been assem- 
bled—along with the printed program; 
a news report from the New York Times 
of May 21, 1963; an editorial from the 
Washington Post on the following Sun- 
day, May 26, 1963; and a news release 
from the May 31, 1963, issue of the Wild- 
life Management Institutes’ Outdoor 
News Bulletin. 

These are as follows: 

Exhibit A: “Anderson Testimonial 
Dinner Rated Outstanding,” a news re- 
port from the Outdoor News Bulletin for 
May 31, 1963. 

Exhibit B: The printed program, en- 
titled “Conservation Testimonial Dinner 
for the Honorable CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senator of New Mexico, Presidential 
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Room, Statler Hilton Hotel; Washington, 
D.C., May 20, 1963.“ 

Exhibit C: Remarks by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Orville L. Freeman, at the 
dinner honoring Senator CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON, at the Statler Hilton Hotel, 
on May 20, 1963. 

Exhibit D: Excerpts from remarks by 
the Secretary of the Interior at a dinner 
honoring Senator ANDERSON. 

Exhibit E: Remarks by Thomas L. 
Kimball in presenting the award to Sen- 
ator ANDERSON at the testimonial dinner. 

Exhibit F: The citation on the plaque 
presented at the memorial dinner, May 
20, 1963, to Senator ANDERSON. 

Exhibit G: Remarks by Senator An- 


DERSON. 

Exhibit H: “She Has Conserved a 
Great Conservationist,” remarks by 
Howard C. Zahniser, in presenting an 
award to Mrs. Anderson, 

Exhibit I: “President To Visit Wilder- 
ness Areas,” a news report from the New 
York Times of Tuesday, May 21, 1963. 

Exhibit J: “True Conservative,” an 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
Sunday 26, 1963. 


Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that these items be printed in 
the CONGRSSIONAL Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the program, 
addresses, and other documents were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

ExR TT A 


[From the Outdoor News Bulletin, May 31, 
1963] 


ANDERSON TESTIMONIAL DINNER RATED 
OUTSTANDING 


The national conservation testimonial 
dinner for Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico, held Monday evening, May 20, 
at the Statler Hilton Hotel in Washington, 
D.C., was attended by a capacity audience 
of more than 600 persons from all levels 
of public and private life and natural re- 
sources backgrounds and interests, accord- 
ing to the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Taking part in honoring the popular New 
Mexican, who earlier this year stepped down 
as chairman of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee that handles 
much of the Nation’s natural resources leg- 
islation, were three members of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet—Stewart L. Udall, Secretary 
of the Interior; Orville L. Freeman, Secretary 
of Agriculture; and Luther H. Hodges, Secre- 
tary of Commerce—more than 30 Senators, 
many Congressmen, the Governor of New 
Mexico, heads and key personnel of Federal 
agencies, and officers and staff personnel of 
national conservation groups. 

The sponsoring groups presented Senator 
ANDERSON with a plaque that cited his long 
service to the cause of conservation and 
improved resources management. A replica 
of the plaque also was given to Mrs. An- 
derson. Earlier in the day the members of 
the Anderson family, accompanied by a 
group of conservation leaders, visited with 
the President at the White House. 

The testimonial dinner was sponsored by 
the American Conservation Association, 
American For Association, Conservation 
Foundation, Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, National Audubon Society, National 
Parks Association, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, North American Wildlife Foundation, 
Sierra Club, Sport Fishing Institute, the 
Wilderness Society, and the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. 
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Exuwir B 
CONSERVATION TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR THE 
HONORABLE CLINTON P. ANDERSON, U.S. 


SENATOR, New MEXICO, PRESIDENTIAL Room, 
STATLER HILTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 20, 1963 

PROGRAM 


Invocation: The Reverend Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain of the Senate. 
Toastmaster: C. R. Gutermuth. 


Introduction of distinguished guests 

Tribute by the Honorable Orville L, Free- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture, and the Hon- 
orable Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Presentation of awards by Thomas L. Kim- 
ball and Howard C. Zahniser. 

Music presentation by Jack Morton Pro- 
ductions. 

Sponsors: American Conservation Associ- 
ation, American Forestry Association, Izaak 
Walton League of America, National Audu- 
bon Society, National Parks Association, Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, North American 
Wildlife Foundation, Sierra Club, Sport Fish- 
ing Institute, the Conservation Foundation, 
the Wilderness Society, and the Wildlife 
Management Institute. 

Exurerr C 
REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, AT A DINNER HONOR- 

ING SENATOR CLINTON P, ANDERSON, STATLER 

Horet, May 20, 1963 


We are gathered here to honor a man who 
can rightly be called Mr. Conservation, In 
his long years of public service, first as a 
Con, then as my predecessor in the 
Department of Agriculture, and now as a 
Senator, he has been an advocate of con- 
servation of the public’s soil and water re- 
sources. As a farmer and rancher, he has 
practiced in private what he has preached in 
public, 

Thus, as an individual, he epitomizes the 
emerging concept of conservation not as a 
cold abstraction but in its truest sense as a 
policy of using land and water to meet hu- 
man needs now and in the future. 

Our progress in the development of this 
dynamic sense of conservation has not been 
as rapid as many of us would like. In fact, 
we are not now making the best and wisest 
use of our land and water to serve our na- 
tional well-being. This is true of public as 
well as privately owned resources. 

But, with the leadership of a man like 
Senator ANDERSON, we are moving in the right 
direction. 

I need not remind you that he was the 
sponsor of the legislation creating the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion and now, as a member of the Commis- 
sion, is the driving force behind this effort 
to preserve and make available the resources 
of land and water for outdoor recreation. 

As a Minnesotan I am grateful for the ac- 
tions which the Senator took as Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Truman. We 
have in northern Minnesota one of the great 
wilderness areas of this country. It is a 
place were man can go only by canoe, and it 
is being managed today under the plan ini- 
tiated by Senator ANDERSON when he served 
as my predecessor. 

‘The wilderness system, which provides that 
all of us may use forest, soil, and water re- 
sources in their natural state, owes a great 
deal to the Senator. He helped to expand 
it as Secretary of Agriculture, and he has 
helped to guard it as a Senator. 

But his interests in conservation—in rec- 
ognizing that using soil and water resources 
does not im them, but misusing 
them does—is not reserved for public lands. 
As „he expanded the technical and 
financial help provided landowners through 
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programs to encourage local soil conserva- 
tion districts, During his 3 years as Secre- 
tary, more than 500 new districts were orga- 
nized. And he, himself, is a member of his 
local soil conservation district. 

In many ways, the emergence of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as a great conserva- 
tion agency can be traced back to the ac- 
tions of Senator ANDERSON. 

It is on these foundations that we are 
today proceeding to encourage programs and 
policies which will insure the conservation— 
the proper land and water use to satisfy 
human needs now and in the future—of not 
only public lands but also private lands. 

We have reached the point in our national 
development where we are able to satisfy 
easily the needs of people for food and fiber, 
but we are just beginning to learn how we 
should use our land and water resources 
to satisfy human needs for outdoor recrea- 
tion, for green areas around cities and towns, 
for open space to look at * * * to climb 
on * * to walk through * * * or to medi- 
tate in. 

When we look around for the land that is 
available, the majority of it we find is pri- 
vately owned. As true conservationists, our 
challenge is clear. We must seek alternative 
land and water uses that will serve people 
in worthwhile ways * * * that will pre- 
serve local enterprise and the rural economy 
* + and which will avoid the idling of 
vast tracts of land. 

We look forward to this challenge with 
the idealism which Senator ANDERSON, Mr. 
Conservation, brings to the task of making 
wise use of our soil and water resources. 


Exursrr D 


Excerpts From REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR UDALL AT DINNER HONORING 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, MONDAY, 
May 20, 1963 


We honor here tonight a man who, by any 
standards, is one of the foremost conserva- 
tion leaders of his generation. “CLINT” has 
earned the admiration of this ed 
company through his sensitivity and his fair- 
ness in dealing with a wide range of conser- 
vation. problems over many years. 

The record we are speaking of tonight is 
his conservation record, but the richness of 
Senator ANDERSON’s service extends to many 
other aspects of our national lives. Permit 
me, for just a minute, to illustrate the mag- 
nitude of this man's accomplishments. Sen- 
ator ANDERSON has served the people of this 
country in the House of Representatives, in 
the Cabinet as Secretary of Agriculture, and 
in the Senate of the United States. 

His competence and the great range of his 
interests are reflected in his Senate activities; 
he has been a tireless leader for the wise and 
careful development of atomic energy; he has 
fought the good fight for civil rights and for 
a system of equitable taxation; only last 
summer he endangered his health by the 
vigor of his efforts for adequate medical care 
for our senior citizens; and he is now the 
chairman of the Aeronautical and Space 
Committee. If conservation is the first love 
of Senator ANDERSON, these other fields in 
which he contributes so significantly indi- 
cate his versatility, his wholeness as a man. 

As a conservationist, “Curr” has that at- 
tribute which another great conservationist, 
Teddy Roosevelt, 50 years ago singled out for 
commendation—he has “distance in his eyes.” 
Since his boyhood days on a South Dakota 
farm, and through long familiarity with the 
conservation problems of the West, he has 
demonstrated that we can have a fresh and 
inspiring land, and at the same time sustain 
its productivity. 

However, nothing I might tell you about 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON reveals more about the 
inner man, his convictions, his conception 
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of the worth of individuality, his ideas as to 
the duties we owe the generations which are 
to inherit our land, than his own words. 

In a university commencement address 2 
years ago, the Senator threw out a challenge 
that mirrors his own outlook on the duties 
and responsibilities of freemen: 

“The methods of the past will be of little 
help in coping with the exigencies ahead. 
We must recognize the new fashion in global 
combat and harden ourselves to the harsh 
likelihood that the struggle will not end in 
our lifetimes. But in the words of the late 
French patriot and author, Albert Camus: 
‘Let us rejoice at being faced with cruel 
truths * * +*+, Let us seek the respite where 
it is—in the very thick of the battle.“ 

Senator ANDERSON has spent his public life- 
time on the firing line of making great de- 
cisions, sane decisions, A conservationist to 
the core, he has conserved his own im- 
ity and inspiring peace of mind, while giving 
firm counsel to his country. 

Not long ago, Senator ANDERSON was 
asked by an organization to submit a state- 
ment of his philosophy on conservation. 
The highly personal statement he provided 
is so eloquent—and so expressive of the man 
so many of us know, that I want to read 
parts of it to you: 

“In my boyhood on a South Dakota farm 
I learned from my father the true meaning 
of conservation. This philosophy was in- 
stilled in me daily by him as he sought to 
‘make land’ on the Dakota prairies, and the 
philosophy I hold today reflects those early 
formative years in a family that loved the 
soll and all of nature’s wonders. 

“Conservation is to a democratic govern- 
ment of freemen as the roots of a tree are 
to its leaves . 

“For as we have and hold dear to our prac- 
tices of conservation, we say to the other 
peoples of the world that ours is not an 
exploitive society—solely materialistic in 
outlook. We take a positive position—con- 
servation means we have the faith that our 
way of life will go on and we are surely 
building for those who we know will follow. 

“There is a spiritual side to conservation, 
and wilderness typifies this. Wilderness is 
a demonstration by our people that we can 
put aside a portion of this which we have 
as a tribute to the Maker and say—this 
we will leave as we found it. 

“Wilderness is an anchor to windward. 
Knowing it is there, we can also know that 
we are still a rich Nation, tending to our 
resources as we should—not a people in 
despair searching every last nook and 
of our land for a board of lumber, a barrel 
of oil, a blade of grass, or a tank of water. 

“I believe we must carefully harvest our 
renewable resources so that the amount we 
remove over any period balances the growth. 
The timber, the grass, and the wildlife are 
rich examples. 

“I believe we must do more than just 
balance growth and harvest. We must re- 
place what we take with a new crop high 
in quality and utility to mankind. 

“Over a century ago there crossed the 
American scene a man from Massachusetts. 
He was an educator who achieved a national 
stature based upon the work he did in his 
native State. His name was Horace Mann. 
The admonition he passed on was: ‘Be 
ashamed to die until you have done some- 
thing for humanity.’ ” 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON augments his legacy 
to humanity by daily deeds in behalf of 
wilderness, water, parks, and forests—all 
enhanced by an outlook which Albert 
Schweitzer has called, “a reverence for life.” 

In his early years in New Mexico, CLINT 
had the privilege of friendship with a wise 
forester and ou whose name needs 
no introduction to this audience. I would 
like to conclude these remarks with a quota- 
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tion from the late Aldo Leopold, because 
they summarize what CLINTON ANDERSON 
stands for and why the rest of us are here: 

“We abuse the land because we regard it 
as a commodity belonging to us. When we 
see land as a community to which we be- 
long, we may begin to use it with love and 
respect.” 


ExuipiT E 
REMARKS BY THOMAS L. KIMBALL IN PRESENT- 

ING THE AWARD TO SENATOR CLINTON P, 

ANDERSON AT A TESTIMONIAL DINNER, MAY 

20, 1963 

A Missouri resident of some fame, who 
also served in the Senate of the United 
States before moving on to higher office, has 
been credited with some notworthy expres- 
sions. One of these is to the effect that 
persons who cannot stand the heat should 
stay out of the kitchen. 

By such a definition, our guest of honor 
certainly qualifies as a foremost cook“ be- 
cause he long has been in the midst of con- 
troversial national conservation issues. 


tionally active since moving into public serv- 
ice 30 years ago. Many of his major accom- 
plishments have been in the field of natural 
resources, He served as Secretary of Agri- 
culture and contributed efforts to agencies of 
the New Mexico State government in addition 
to his work in both Houses of the Congress. 

Those of us here tonight are well aware 
of the leadership that Senator CLINTON P, 
ANDERSON has given to passage this year of 
the wilderness bill (S. 4), the program for 
outdoor recreation (S. 20), and the Water 
Resources Research Act (S. 2). We all ap- 
plaud his sponsorship of the Water Resources 
Planning Act (S. 1111) and of the proposal 
to preserve shoreline areas (S. 42). 

To refresh our memories on his many 
other noteworthy accomplishments, I invite 
your attention to: 

First. Outdoor recreation and his spon- 
sorship in the 85th Congress of the measure 
establishing the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, followed by his 
outstanding service as a member. The study 

by the Commission is regarded as 
a landmark in outdoor recreation and it will 
continue to pay dividends for many years. 
The Senator has also been a leader in se- 
curing appropriations for national forest 
recreation programs. 

Second. Water conservation, wherein he 
has served with distinction on the Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources and many of his legislative pro- 
posals have been designed to implement 
recommendations of this important group. 
As early as the 82d Congress, Senator 
ANDERSON authored a law to study weather 
modification in an effort to increase the 
amounts of precipitation in arid areas of 
the West. In 1958 he coauthored a bill for 
the creation of a saline water conversion 
demonstration program, and in the 84th 
Congress he cosponsored the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act. The stamp of his work 
also may be found on compacts relating to 
waters of the Canadian and Pecos Rivers, to 
projects in the Arkansas—Red and White 
River Basins, and to the Navajo-San Juan- 
Chama project. 

Third. Soil conservation and Public Law 
566, enacted in the 83d Congress, became 
an agricultural landmark. This was the 
Small Watershed Protection Act which Sen- 
ator ANDERSON joined in sponsoring. In 
1954 he was a leader in securing appropria- 
tions for emergency wind erosion control. 


ted and continuing 
program for reforestation and revegetation of 
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national forests and grazing lands. In the 
84th Congress he joined in protecting na- 
tional forest lands from unnecessary mining 
operations. His sustained-yield, multiple-use 
philosophy won national attention in settle- 
ment of the Klamath Indian timber problem 
in 1958, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I could go on to 
enumerate other of Senator ANDERSON's ac- 
complishments in the broad field of natural 
resources. I could list legislation to pro- 
tect scenic values in several forests, parks, 
and monuments. I could set out his work 
on Indian areas; and I could detail his ef- 
forts at phreatophyte control. 

These additional citations, however, seem 
unnecessary. From the foregoing, I am sure 
all of us recognize the many and varied con- 
tributions of Senator ANDERSON to conser- 
vation. It is an honor and a pleasure for 
me to have this opportunity of paying 
tribute to a truly remarkable gentleman and 
his equally remarkable career. 

Most certainly, he has flourished in the 
hottest sort of kitchens, and most certainly 
generations of Americans yet unborn will 
profit from Senator ANDERSON's public sery- 
ice in providing for the conservation and 
wise use of our Nation’s great wealth of re- 
newable resources. 


Exum F 


CITATION ON PLAQUE PRESENTED AT MEMORIAL 
DINNER May 20, 1963, TO SENATOR CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON, oF New MExIco 
The National Conservation Award pre- 

sented to Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON in 

appreciation of his dynamic leadership and 
vigorous participation in the conservation of 

America’s natural heritage by the American 

Conservation Association, American Forestry 

Association, Izaak Walton League of America, 

National Audubon Society, National Parks 

Association, National Wildlife Federation, 

North American Wildlife Foundation, Sierra 

Club, Sport Fishing Institute, the Conserva- 

tion Foundation, the Wilderness Society, and 

Wildlife Management Institute (1963). 

Exuistr G 

REMARKS OF SENATOR CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
CONSERVATION TESTIMONIAL DINNER, STAT- 
LER HILTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 
20, 1963 
For more than 20 years I have enjoyed the 

bewhiskered story of the hod carrier who died 
Just after a new attorney was hired by his 
union. The new mouthpiece claimed the 
privilege of saying a few words at the fu- 
neral, and while he carefully researched the 
history of membership of the deceased in 
the union, he added a great many flowery 
touches as to his private life and personal 
accomplishments. At the end, the mother 
asked one of the children to please tiptoe 
up to the coffin and see if it was their father 
in the casket. 

I have watched my own children look 
about incredulously tonight wondering what 
happened to that other father of theirs who 
has been wanting to quit Washington and 
come home to a few flat, irrigated acres where 
a dozen western cow ponies nibble in a near- 
by pasture. There is no splendid solitude in 
that piece of irrigated ground; no rush of 
mountain streams, not even a problem of 
silt accumulation or soil erosion. 

Who is this fellow who is being so gra- 
clously commended this evening? Well, I 
know him better than most, and I can tell 
you. 

Henry James has a book which I have had 
in my library for the past 40 years. It is 
called “The Philosophy of Loyalty,” and is a 
series of lectures which he delivered at Har- 
vard. I have used that volume to crib ma- 
terial for talks many times in the past. But 
both my notes and the volume are in New 
Mexico which is normal: when I want some- 
thing for a talk in New Mexico, my notes are 
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in Washington. These notes that I wanted 
tonight are in New Mexico. 

But the book defines “loyalty” as the con- 
stant unswerving devotion to a cause—a 
cause greater than ourselves to which we 
commit ourselves. 

Very largely the story of our life is a story 
of our loyalties—the things to which we 
have given our time and energy with no 
holding back of a part of the price—the 
causes to which we have given our deter- 
mined assistance. I wonder if we always 
know how we become involved in these 
causes. During the past few weeks I have 
been looking back over the trail of the half 
century since I left high school to see what 
brought me to this dinner tonight. 

Forty-five years ago as a reporter, I met 
Aldo Leopold, who had taken a position with 
my hometown chamber of commerce. He 
was an excellent source of news, but truly 
his heart was in the Gila wilderness and its 
establishment. 

A year or two later, I joined forces with 
Ward Shepard, then of the regional forest- 
er’s office at Albuquerque, to select in the 
Cibola National Forest a site for a Boy Scout 
camp. We went into a country that then 
had few trails and no roads. We carved out 
a little empire with a running stream and 
a hundred acres of fine trees. Today, the 
trees are gone and the stream dried up. The 
Boy Scouts long since have sold the proper- 
ty—first to ranchers and they to subdivid- 
ers. But the memory remains of how Ward 
Shepard could find his way in and out by 
the trees and types of vegetation in the 
same fashion that you and I follow street 
numbers and highway maps. 

These two men first interested me in the 
out-of-doors. 

Then after a long breathing spell, I came 
into the Department of Agriculture and 
under the influence of Lyle Watts, then head 
of the Forest Service and Hugh Bennett, 
the father of soil conservation. Here were 
men who, once having laid their hands on 
you, never let you go. I owe them a great 
deal. 

But those who educated me were not 
confined to the Department of Agriculture. 
In the Cabinet, I never got on a basis of 
intimate friendship with the old curmud- 
geon, Harold Ickes. I could never be sure 
where “Honest Harold” would lead me. But 
I was always certain that when a helping 
hand needed to be stretched out to pull me 
away from trouble, the hand of Oscar Chap- 
man would be there. And there were many 
others in the Park Service—men like Horace 
Albright who once had headed it. 

If time permitted, I would enjoy nothing 
more than to be privileged to call the roll 
of helpful people in a host of other circum- 
stances. But I must mention one more. 
There have been probably many eras of good 
feeling between the White House and the 
Congress, but there was one period during 
the 80th Congress when the feeling was not 
so good. The man who handled the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation was 
Everett McKINLEY DIRKSEN of Illinois who 
had served with me in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and had permitted me to be 
drawn into the circle of his friendship. 
With the change in control of Congress, he 
had a dominant position in appropriations 
for Agriculture. He came to my office to say 
that he was ready to trust me more than 
some of the testimony he was likely to get 
and that if the occasion arose where I knew 
his committee was wrong in its final judg- 
ment, he wanted me to bring the facts 
straight to him so that he might correct it. 
How many times, since we both have been 
serving in the Senate, have I remembered 
that day. 

All of which leads me to say that I know 
considerably more about the conservation 
worker who has been so graciously discussed 
here this evening than any of those who 
have spoken, I happen to know that he has 
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had a lot of help both on and off the Senate 
floor, just as he had help from within and 
without his office when he was in the execu- 
tive department. 

I happen to know that, probably more 
often than not, when he was alone in his 
office after taking on a chore, he has leaned 
back and wondered, “Why in the devil did 
I let them push me into this one.“ 

My difficulty, in accepting all that has been 
said this evening, is in having a too intimate 
knowledge of the details of some of these 
efforts to keep the country abreast of con- 
servation needs. I have been able to sit up 
here and identify—sitting around with every 
appearance of complete innocence—a large 
number of people who have repeatedly taken 
advantage of the inability of the subject of 
the evening to say “No,” and to stick to it. 

No one would suspect from anything he 
has said this evening that the chairman of 
this meeting, Mr. Gutermuth, ever instigated 
any of these conservation efforts. He has. 
If the law in some States in regard to repeated 
offenses were effective, he would be serving at 
least five life terms as an habitual criminal. 
And I would be proud to be jailed with him. 

But he wouldn't be in solitary confine- 
ment. He would have in the cell with him 
his whole delegation of arm-twisters and leg- 
pullers. 

The distinguished majority leader of the 
Senate, the senior Senator from Montana, 
who can keep the straightest face of any- 
one I ever saw, would be somewhere nearby. 

Mwe attempted to start this affair off early 
on the Senate floor the other day when we 
had a water resources research bill up for 
debate. 

He extolled the author of the bill for his 
diligence and leadership on conservation 
matters without even hinting he had himself 
started the water running five years ago in 
Senate Resolution 48, which established the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Problems. I had to point out that he turned 
on the faucet and the rest of us are just 
manning the pumps. 

Mrkz's cell would be well filled too. He 
keeps a considerable squad with him, I am 
glad to say. 

On the occasion I mentioned, when the 
water research bill was up, there were 61 
by actual count in his retinue, including 
many delightful strays from EVERETT DRK- 
SEN’s flock. 

On an occasion two or three weeks before, 
there were 73. I would love to call the roll 
of those because the cause of conservation is 
not now and never has been a political issue. 

Of course, I am deeply honored by the three 
Cabinet officers who are here tonight. I 
have known Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges since 1926. As Secretary of Agricul- 
ture I needed to try to make some sort of 
sense out of the books of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and its wartime pur- 
chases, sales and shipments. I asked Luther 
to leave his New York responsibility, forget 
his high salary and come to Washington at 
$10 a day to straighten out the account. I 
have never seen a finer example of shrewd 
business judgment, tied to unending devo- 
tion, to bring about such an inspiring result. 

I am delighted that the able and upright 
Secretary of Agriculture, Orville Freeman, is 
here tonight. I have known every Secretary 
of Agriculture since the days of Mr. Jardine. 
I know how delicate their relationships must 
be with the Department of the Interior be- 
cause of bureaucratic zeal. And I have never 
known a man to display a greater willingness 
to work with the Secretary of the Interior 
for the advancement of the cause of conser- 
vation and the ultimate good of the Nation 
than Orville Freeman. 

What can I say of my buoyant and de- 
voted friend who, I am sure, must have been 
the instigator of this occasion, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Stewart L. Udall? I 
wrote down hundreds of words that I would 
have liked to use to pledge my loyal support 
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to him but as Kate Smith was singing on the 
“Ed Sullivan Show,” Sunday night, I found in 
two lines of one of her songs all I need to 
say and all he needs to know. These are 
the words: “As long as he needs me, I know 
where I will be.” 

I could also include here two or three 
pages about Ben Stong, but I know Ben 
wouldn't like that, and so I shall simply say 
he is one of those for whom I also say spe- 
cial thanks. 

It just isn’t possible to stand here and 
tell you how much I appreciate this occa- 
sion and everything about it—those who 
sponsored it—the fact of the presence of 
each of you—the kind things that you have 
said. I accept your kindness not as a proper 
recipient but on behalf of my colleagues in 
the Senate and the House whose servant I 
have been in the execution of their legis- 
lative desires. 

I appreciate it all very, very deeply, but 
it is more attention than any one man de- 
serves—certainly more than I deserve—and 
what I have been trying to say is that the 
effort to make wise provision for our re- 
sources is moving forward because a great 
many people—a host of them—develop a 
loyalty to that cause and push it ever for- 
ward. 

From beginning to end—if there ever were 
to be an end to consérvation policymaking— 
there are invariably dozens, hundreds, and 
often a good many thousands of leaders in- 
volved, from those people with ideas, 
through those who write letters and send 
telegrams, to those who cast votes in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate. 

I wish I were somehow able to reappor- 
tion out to each of you your proper share 
of the kindness so generously bestowed on 
me this evening, for you deserve it. 

And it is you—all of you combined—who 
will carry forward the continuing effort to 
meet man’s needs for resources of every 
kind—whether the need be for water in our 
lakes and rivers, for forests of oak and pine 
and redwood, for minerals that may carry 
man on spaceships to faraway planets—or 
whether it be merely for quiet places of 
solitude where God dwells and where man 
may rest his soul in that companionship. 

On behalf of my family—both personal 
and official—those who tolerate me during 
the day and those who await my return at 
night—I thank you deeply and sincerely for 
this occasion, 

Exuisrr H 
“SHE Has CONSERVED A GREAT CONSERVATION- 
’—REMARKS BY HOWARD C. ZAHNISER IN 
PRESENTING AN AWARD TO MRS. CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is my privilege to 
express at this time our special appreciation 
to Mrs. Anderson, and, if I may so add, an 
appreciation thus to all the ladies who are 
with us and to all those others, too, who do 
so much for conservation but are so seldom 
recognized. 

Those of us who have worked in conserva- 
tion fields have realized especially well that 
without the support and cooperation, the 
tolerance and charity, of a good and sweet 
wife—who may also be strict and stern on 
occasion—it is difficult indeed to continue 
long or maintain an effectiveness, 

When we began, with this occasion in 
mind, to consider the innumerable accom- 
plishments of Senator ANDERSON, remember- 
ing the many times we have seen his gallant 
effectiveness, we soon surmised that he must 
be accustomed to setting forth from home 
with the blessing of someone with patience 
and charm, perhaps some authority too, and 
certainly a contagious assurance. 

What we had surmised, investigation 
readily confirmed. Mrs. Anderson's services, 
like those of the Senator himself, have been 
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far greater than ordinary, although like those 
of most wives, they have been little known. 

Henrietta McCartney knew when she be- 
came the bride of CLINTON ANDERSON that 
she was undertaking more than ordinary 
wifely responsibilities. 

Her husband’s repeated health problems, 
his impatience with inactivity, his refusal to 
excuse himself from responsibilities, his 
consequent almost continuous lavish expend- 
iture of energies—which in his case are 
unusually precious—have through the years 
tested her resources and have in truth 
proved her conservation of this great man to 
be truly phenomenal. 

Of Senator ANDERSON’s years of accom- 
plishment that we now honor, 1 score and 10, 
by his own estimate, we can well appreciate 
as an extension of his years that we owe to 
Mrs. Anderson. They are a measure of the 
gratitude and appreciation we have for her. 
She has conserved a great conservationist. 

So we have learned what our hearts had 
led us to expect, and we have been pleased to 
prepare a plaque for Mrs. Anderson, also, for 
her devoted assistance to her distinguished 
husband, 

“Her husband is known in the gates, when 
he sitteth among the elders of the land.” 
(Proverbs 31:23). In his eminence, as the 
writer of Proverbs long ago led us to expect, 
we see her virtues and with him we honor 
her too. 

Mrs. Anderson, it is my pleasure, a privi- 
lege indeed, to present to you, with our 
compliments and appreciation, this plaque, 
which includes a reproduction of that pre- 
sented to the great man with whom you live, 
and, in addition, reads as follows: “Presented 
to Henrietta McCartney Anderson for her 
devoted assistance to her distinguished 
husband.” 

Exurerr I 
[From the New York Times, May 21, 1963] 
PRESIDENT To Visrr WILDERNESS AREAS 


WasHINGTON.—President Kennedy said to- 
day he hoped to see some of the Nation’s 
resources, natural wonders and wilderness 
areas, which he hopes to preserve. 

The President said he planned a trip to the 
Midwest, the Rocky Mountains and the 
Southwest. He said it would be a good idea 
for “all of us in Washington” to do this and 
for the people of the country generally. 

Mr. Kennedy spoke about his travel hopes 
to representatives of a dozen private organi- 
zations interested in conservation and par- 
ticularly to Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Democrat of New Mexico. They gathered in 
the White House rose garden. 

The President praised Senator ANDERSON 
today as a man who had worked hard all his 
life to preserve the heritage of natural re- 
sources. 

Mr. Kennedy has recommended legislation 
to preserve wilderness areas, promote out- 
door recreation spots and guard natural re- 
sources. He said he appreciated Senator AN- 
DERSON’s work for the wilderness bill and 
other legislation in recent years and his long 
record of accomplishment. 

Mr. ANDERSON told the President that con- 
servationists “would like to see you get out 
with this group of men and see what they are 
doing.” 


Exuisir J 
[From the Washington Post, May 26, 1963 
TRUE CONSERVATIVE 


Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON of New Mex- 
ico is the kind of conservative who wants to 
save as much as possible of America's natu- 
ral wonders before the country is paved 
over, coast to coast. He eminently deserves 
the testimonial he received this week from 
a dozen conservationist organizations. The 
most fitting salute came from President Ken- 
nedy, who said he planned to visit wilder- 
ness areas that one of Mr. ANDERSON’s bills 
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proposes to save. It would do all of us in 
W: good, Mr. Kennedy remarked, if 


we got out and saw more of the country. 
And it would do the Nation good if Congress 
enacted the wilderness bill in order to assure 
future generations that there will be some- 
thing left to see. The Senate, paced by Mr. 
ANDERSON, has approved the bill; when will 
the House begin to move? 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Cenator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lonc] introduced an excellent bill 
termed the freedom of information bill, 
which I am very proud to cosponsor and 
support. In connection with that bill 
I hope the Congress will follow the lead 
of Wisconsin in bringing the cleansing 
light of public scrutiny into govern- 
ment's action and activity. This gov- 
ernment business is the taxpayer's busi- 
ness. He pays for it. What right have 
public officials to shut him out? 

In 1959 the State of Wisconsin en- 
acted a law requiring open meetings of 
governmental bodies and agencies. 

Wisconsin has been the only State in 
the Union in which every citizen is as- 
sured access to information regarding 
governmental affairs. The Wisconsin 
law declared that: 

No formal action of any kind shall be 
introduced, deliberated upon or adopted at 
any closed executive session or closed 
meeting. 


The difficulty of gaining similar access 
to information held by the executive 
branch of the Federal Government is 
recognized by newsmen, legislators, and 
other interested parties, yet as the years 
go by little seems to be done in a sub- 
stantive way to correct this situation. 

A Federal Government which daily 
makes decisions affecting not only the 
lives of its citizens but the virtual exist- 
ence of all men cannot afford to with- 
hold capriciously the facts on which 
these judgments are based. 

Among other things, the freedom of 
information bill recently introduced by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
would require each agency to publish in 
the Federal Register— 

First, descriptions of its organization 
and places where the public may obtain 
information; 

Second, statements of the general 
course and procedure by which its func- 
tions are performed; and 

Third, substantive rules and state- 
ments of general policy. 

In this way, the Long bill, which I am 
cosponsoring, sets the door of public 
scrutiny ajar, although the Wisconsin 
law opens it wide. 

With the passage of this legislation, 
the Federal Government will begin to 
follow Wisconsin’s lead in guaranteeing 
the prerequisites of communication be- 
tween the people and their Government 
without which no popular democracy can 
survive. 

We all recognize that some military, 
diplomatic, and personnel information 
must and should remain classified and 
secret. At the same time, the over- 
whelming amount of information which 
is classified should not be classified. By 
classifying, the Government prevents the 
public, which has the best right of all 
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to know what is going on, from knowing. 
I feel that the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] de- 
serves support in the Congress. I hope 
that it will pass this year. 

I yield the floor. 


PROPOSED DEMONSTRATION AT 
THE CAPITOL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
a thoughtful editorial in his June 17 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, the 
distinguished columnist, David Lawrence, 
said: 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
in a group of six cases recently reversed the 
convictions of several Negroes arrested for 
breaches of the peace in restaurants, lunch 
counters in stores, and recreation grounds in 
parks in the South. 

The laws of “trespass” have been imbedded 
in our system of government for many dec- 
ades. The Louisiana Legislature, for ex- 
ample, passed a law which wiped out all 
segregation ordinances and defined dis- 
turbance of the peace as including “the 
commission of any act as would foreseeably 
disturb or alarm the public.” 

The Supreme Court now has held, in effect, 
however, that the ordinances covering dis- 
orders were too broad and that the “mental 
urges” of the police were designed to main- 
tain segregated service, while the “mental 
urges” of the demonstrators were merely 
motivated by the pursuance of a constitu- 
tional objective. The High Court declared: 
“It is said that failure to obey the command 
of a police officer constitutes a traditional 
form of breach of the peace. Obviously, 
however, one cannot be punished for failing 
to obey the command of an officer if that 
command is itself violative of the Constitu- 
tion. And the possibility of disorder by 
others cannot justify exclusion of persons 
from a place if they otherwise have a con- 
stitutional right—founded upon the equal 
protection clause—to be present.” 

This is an invitation to mass violence in 
America and virtually blocks preventive ac- 
tion by the local police as mobs gather. The 
officers must wait until persons and property 
have been injured. They cannot thwart 
a riot or a foreseeable disorder because, con- 
celvably, some constitutional objective is 
in the minds of the demonstrators. 


In view of the fact that there have 
been in recent weeks proposals made by 
Negro leaders for a mass demonstra- 
tion at the Capitol of the United States, 
which Martin Luther King said would in- 
clude 50,000 from Harlem alone, it may 
be well for me to remind all Government 
officials of the fact that we have for the 
protection of the Capitol and the entire 
seat of Government in the District of 
Columbia an act of Congress similar to 
city ordinances relating to unauthorized 
parades, processions, and assemblages 
which have been openly violated in the 
South and for which the violators have 
been granted immunity by the Highest 
Court in the land. 

The law in question is to be found in 
title 40, United States Code 193 (g) and 
reads as follows: 

It is forbidden to parade, stand or move 
in processions or assemblages in said United 
States Capitol Grounds, or to display therein 
any flag, banner, or device designed or 
adapted to bring into public notice any 
party, organization, or movement, except 
as hereinafter provided in sections 193 (J) 
and 193(k) of this title. 
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Before the demonstrators being 
whipped into a frenzy by Martin Luther 
King reach our Capital City, I think 
someone in authority should publicly an- 
nounce whether or not the law against 
illegal parades and assemblages is going 
to be enforced. 


LET US NOT HAVE KING-SIZE 
FEDERAL SALARIES 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a committee, which has been considering 
fixing a proper and adequate scale of 
pay for officials in the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government, headed by Clarence 
Randall, a retired Chicago steel execu- 
tive, finally made its report and recom- 
mendations to the President yesterday. 
It has not as yet been made public. 

It is evident that the members of this 
Committee are no strangers to king sized 
executive salaries in industry. It is an- 
ticipated that the Committee will pro- 
pose really colossal salaries for officials 
in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of our Government. Clarence 
Randall is himself a former president of 
the Inland Steel Co. The steel industry, 
from whence he retired, is noted for pay- 
ing princely salaries to its executives. 
President Kennedy appointed this Com- 
mittee, whose function was to make a 
study of salaries paid to Members of 
Congress, Supreme Court Justices, Cab- 
inet members, administrative heads of 
Federal agencies, and other top Federal 
officials. Then, having studied the sal- 
aries paid to all Federal officials and 
employees, to make its report and recom- 
mendations. 

If these advance notices are correct, 
apparently our Chief Executive made a 
mistake in not placing some average in- 
dividuals or ordinary citizens on this 
Committee. Perhaps a more equitable 
recommendation would have come forth 
had he selected for this public service a 
few men like myself, whose way of life 
has been to work hard all their adult life 
and in the past have been very hard 
pressed financially for some years, and 
who have acquired a habit of living con- 
servatively. Furthermore, a sprinkling 
of university professors and instructors, 
whose salaries are far from being prince- 
ly, might have leavened the expected 
final report somewhat. It appears that 
this Committee was well larded with ex- 
ecutives and former executives in private 
industry, known for profitable operations 
and high salaries to executives. 

The facts are that private industry 
bases its pay scales on profits, and where 
the profits are great the salaries in many 
instances are super Colossal. I make no 
complaint regarding such policies. No 
such factors govern the Federal Govern- 
ment’s payroll. Our Government's only 
source of income for paying salaries is 
the taxpayer. There is already a heavy 
burden upon our taxpayers. I think cit- 
izens generally wish public officials to be 
paid adequately. I am certain it would 
be foreign to our American way of life 
were Congressmen, for example, to be 
denied adequate compensation. It 
would be unfortunate were only men and 
women born to great wealth, or who had 
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acquired great wealth, able to afford to 
occupy public office, elective or appoint- 
ive. No one wants that. On the other 
hand, it is reported that this Commit- 
tee has come forth with overly gener- 
ous and, in fact, outrageously high sal- 
ary recommendations. If so, I believe 
that the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee should be denied. 

It would be well for a joint congres- 
sional committee, instead of retired steel 
executives and other wealthy men, to 
make recommendations as to what are 
and are not appropriate salaries. Do we 
want Washington bureaucrats to become 
America’s new economic royalty? It is 
true that in order to attract outstand- 
ing men and women into Government 
service, salaries should not be miserly. 
They should probably be somewhat com- 
parable to those offered in private in- 
dustry. However, this Committee re- 
putedly proposes a fantastic raid upon 
the Public Treasury. Long ago it was 
written: 

Enter ye the strait gate: for wide is the 
gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat: because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be who find it. 


The gate to the Public Treasury is wide 
and broad is the way. Far too many 
there be which go in thereat. Let us 
guard this gate and protect to the ut- 
most against raids upon the Public 
Treasury. 

The Committee report is expected to 
recommend that salaries of Supreme 
Court Justices be increased to $60,000 a 
year, salaries of Cabinet officers to 
$50,000, and now we come to the heads 
of independent agencies, assistant sec- 
retaries, and commissioners. The mini- 
mum for these officials—and there are a 
multiplicity of them—is an increase to 
$30,000 with increases ranging from that 
sum of $50,000 a year. Can Senators 
imagine the chaos that would follow such 
increases? Other deputy commissioners, 
administrative assistants, executive as- 
sistants, and right down the line would 
very properly demand that their salaries 
be doubled or nearly doubled when they 
observe, for example, that a Supreme 
Court Justice has his salary hiked from 
$35,000 to $60,000 per year. 

Furthermore, the vast body of our 
public employees, when they reach re- 
tirement age, feel they are fortunate, 
indeed—and they are—that as long as 
they live an adequate retirement annuity 
will be paid to them. Supreme Court 
Justices and other Federal judges, upon 
retirement at the age of 70, or for dis- 
ability before that age following 15 years 
in office, receive their full salary as long 
as they live. 

Mr. President, it is well known that 
whenever there is a vacancy on the Fed- 
eral bench, Members of Congress, and 
in particular Senators, are importuned 
by a large number of lawyers ambitious 
to serve as U.S. district judge or appel- 
late judge. There are probably only a 
few hundred lawyers in our Nation who, 
if offered today an appointment to the 
Federal bench, would not accept. I sus- 
pect if the salary of Members of the 
Congress were to be increased to $35,000 
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a year, approximately the same number 
who now seek election from our citizens, 
would be asking for election to Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio may be given an additional 
3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. - 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
no doubt the same men and women 
would be returned to Congress. I will 
continue to speak out against, and I 
shall vote against such salary increases 
for elected and appointed Federal offices. 
Furthermore, it seems to me outrageous 
to propose that the administrator of 
some independent agency should receive 
the same salary or a salary in excess of 
that of a U.S. Senator. Senators seek 
election, often at great personal expense, 
and following election we necessarily 
maintain two residences, report con- 
stantly to our constituents, and incur 
considerable travel and entertainment 
expense. We make no complaint about 
this. It goes along with our job. Ap- 
parently many citizens consider that a 
Senator has an expense account in addi- 
tion to his salary. We do not. Facts are 
that at this time without any pay raise 
whatever, very few men and women of 
high achievement in private life would 
refuse appointment or certain election 
to the U.S. Senate or to the House of 
Representatives. Most Americans are 
eager to serve their country. 

If preliminary reports are correct, I as- 
sert that the recommendations of this 
Committee are really somewhat fright- 
ening. Were they to be carried out sal- 
aries all along the line would be in- 
creased and taxpayers would sweat on 
and on. A further reason, if it should 
be necessary to give any further reasons 
why such proposals should be disregard- 
ed, is that they would result in outra- 
geous increases in the cost of all Federal 
programs. The entire situation would be 
unrealistic. 

Perhaps our President would be well 
advised to thank the Committee members 
for their services and then terminate 
their services and dissolve the Commit- 


tee. 
I yield the floor. 


CLOTURE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
tragic assassination of Medgar W. Evers, 
37-year-old field secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, in a sneaky and 
dastardly attack is yet another remind- 
er of the grim seriousness of the civil 
rights struggle. This is an offense 
against our Nation as well as a tragic 
crime involving an American and his 
family. The crime appears to be an ef- 
fort to intimidate the NAACP in work- 
ing for constitutional rights of Amer- 
icans in Mississippi. It underscores the 
emergency nature of the current crisis, 
which demands action now at all levels of 
Government, especially by the Congress, 
which has lagged behind the other 
branches of the Federal Government on 
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civil rights. I am sure the Attorney 
General of the United States will invoke 
the full resources of the FBI as well as 
the full power and authority of the ex- 
ecutive department under existing law 
to track down the guilty; and I know 
he will insist upon the State of Missis- 
sippi exercising all its authority toward 
the same end. 

So, too, the fatal shooting, this time of 
a white mechanic at Lexington, N.C., 
and rioting in Danville, Va., and Cam- 
bridge, Md., a day or two ago, all are ap- 
parently attributable to racial tensions. 
All of these events underline the serious- 
ness of what is going on and the earnest- 
ness with which the Congress must per- 
form its responsibility for safeguarding 
the civil rights of U.S. citizens in this 
national crisis according to the call of 
the President at long last for meaning- 
ful congressional action, proportioned to 
the size and intensity of both the con- 
stitutional and moral issues. 

Under the dreadful pall of such events 
and while we dedicate every facility of 
law enforcement to finding and punish- 
ing the guilty, it is at the same time of 
critical importance to examine our own 
historic responsibility and to enable these 
events to sharpen our judgment and 
deepen our determination to do our part 
in giving our country the structure and 
means to avert these, the dread and un- 
reasoning dangers of racial violence 
which beset us. 

The crusade for human dignity to 
which the President summoned the Na- 
tion Tuesday evening must be fought on 
every level of our society. One of the 
major struggles will be here in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and I would 
like to address myself to that. 

The basic issue in the Senate struggle 
will be cloture. If there was any doubt 
about that, our colleague the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] acknowl- 
edged leader of the Southern Senators 
on this issue—made that clear yesterday 
when he pledged to oppose civil rights 
bills with every means and resource at 
his command. 

Although the showdown may be a 
couple of months away, it is time to 
begin the national debate on the issue 
of cloture—so that the public will under- 
stand it fully and will be enabled to get 
their views to have a real impact on the 
proceedings here in the Senate. 

The fight for cloture is a case of sim- 
ple arithmetic. The Nation is aware of 
the division within the Democratic Party 
on this issue. It is said that of the 67 
members on the Democratic side, we can 
expect no fewer than 40 votes and no 
more than 45 votes for cloture. It is 
thus clear that the Republican Party 
holds the key to cloture, for we will need 
at least 22 votes on this side —and an 
optimum of 25 assured votes to win this 
epochal struggle. 

It will take the maximum to beat a fili- 
buster; and a filibuster has been prom- 
ised us by none other than the leader 
of the southern Senators, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], as recently 
as yesterday. 

It is important for my party to under- 
stand that as the fateful vote for cloture 
approaches, the spotlight will be on Re- 
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publicans in the Senate as never before. 
Our party’s great heritage, our fidelity 
to Lincolnian principles, our responsi- 
bility for national leadership at time 
of crisis—all these will be tested by this 
struggle. 

The Ns on will understand these is- 
sues—and I hope my party will, too. It 
may appear to be a battle of U.S. Sen- 
ators alone. But it is much more than 
that. I hope every Governor, every na- 
tional leader, every party official will 
stand up and be counted before the vote 
on cloture takes place, 

I also would like to express the hope 
that the Senate leadership will make 
the necessary move to ensure that when 
the time comes, it will not be a so-called 
gentleman’s filibuster. The issues are 
too grave to permit such niceties, for as 
we have found in the past, the “gentle- 
man’s filibuster” has simply been an aid 
to the small group of Senators seeking 
to block a vote in the Senate on civil 
rights. Use of the rules to the fullest 
extent possible, in the same way the 
minority uses those rules in a filibuster 
to prevent a vote, will be needed, and 
consideration will have to be given at 
some stage to round-the-clock sessions, 
if necessary, as again this issue is likely 
to be fought out late in the session. Any- 
thing less will reflect a lack of deter- 
mination which the Nation will not un- 
derstand in the present crisis on civil 
rights. 

The attention of the country is focused 
now upon the fact that cloture will be 
the critical civil rights vote. There can 
be all the meaningful legislation in the 
basket anyone can think of, but if we 
cannot get cloture, there will never be 
civil rights legislation. Without cloture, 
no effort to make our contribution and 
to exercise our responsibility can head 
off these dread dangers to the national 
tranquility to which I have referred. 

Those of us who are interested must 
fix the attention of the people of the 
country upon that fact now. The peo- 
ple must make it known to their Sena- 
tors that they understand it is the vote 
on cloture which is important if we are 
to get civil rights legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 30 seconds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I intend to reiterate this 
proposition time and time again on this 
floor in the coming weeks, until we come 
to a decisive vote, in order to let the 
country understand that there is no sub- 
stitute for a vote on cloture if we really 
want to meet our responsibility to head 
off the dread dangers which are facing 
the country. 


THE SPACE PROGRAM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, I 
hesitate to make a statement on the 
floor of the Senate in this vein, but in 
view of statements by former President 
Eisenhower, wherein he again was quite 
critical of the space program of this 
Government, I feel compelled as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Aeronautical and 
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Space Sciences Committee to rise and 
express my complete confidence in this 
vital national effort and in those ad- 
ae it. 

Mr. Eisenhower is a distinguished 
American, indeed, one of our Nation’s 
great leaders, but I must call to your at- 
tention the tremendous success we have 
begun to enjoy in the conquest of outer 
space and remind you of the surge of 
national pride which we all have felt 
as a result of the triumphant flight of 
Faith 7. 

We stand in the position of leader for 
the free world as we battle for superi- 
ority in this challenging field. We can- 
WV 

The national goals set by the President 
of the United States and ably adminis- 


RATIFICATION BY NEW HAMPSHIRE 
OF ANTI-POLL-TAX AMENDMENT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
happy to announce that the State of New 
Hampshire y ratified the anti- 
poll-tax amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution when the senate of that State’s 
legislature adopted the resolution of 
ratification approving the amendment, 
by a voice vote. The house on May 16 
had previously approved the resolution 
ratifying the amendment, likewise by a 
voice vote. 

Thus, Mr. President, New Hamp- 
shire—the Granite State—becomes the 
35th State to ratify this important 
amendment to the Constitution, leaving 
only 3 States needed to achieve the 38 
required. I am indeed indebted to my 
two ve sent ot colleagues from New 

tor Corrox, who co- 
sponsored, stanchly supported, and voted 
for my resolution in the 87th Congress 
proposing this amendment, and who, 
with Senator McIntyre, has worked 
valiantly to achieve ratification by their 
great State. I am indeed indebted to 
both Senators for their splendid efforts, 
and I am especially grateful to Senator 
McIntyre for advising me this morning 
of the final action taken by the legisla- 
ture of his State. 

Again, Mr. President, this is another 
example of the complete bipartisanship 
with which Members of the Congress, 
the Governors of the respective States, 
and the State legislatures have ap- 
proached this matter. I, indeed, salute 
all those in New Hampshire for the 
splendid bipartisanship they have shown 
in accomplishing the ratification by 


their great State. 
Mr. President, will the 


Mr. COTTON. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, speak- 
ing for myself—and I am sure that my 
distinguished colleague from New Hamp- 
shire will voice the same thought—I am 
grateful indeed for the kind words of the 
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Senator from Florida. It has been my 
privilege and pleasure, as it has been my 
colleague’s, to do my best to speed this 
action by our legislature. I must add, 
however, that one reason that I have 
been diligent is that the distinguished 
Senator from Florida has not allowed me 
to be otherwise. He has frequently re- 
minded me that New Hampshire should 
act, and I agreed with him. 

It is highly fitting—and I say this 
somewhat facetiously—that just before 
the Senate is apparently about to be 
plunged into a situation which may re- 
semble a reenactment of the Civil War, 
it has been demonstrated what influence 
a great southern Senator has over the 
two Yankee Senators from New Hamp- 
shire. 

In all seriousness, I am gratified by 
this action of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature. This constitutional amendment, 
of which I was a cosponsor in the Sen- 
ate, is thoroughly deserving of ratifica- 
tion by the requisite number of States. 
It is a source of pride to me that New 
Hampshire, consistent with its history 
of responsibility, has met and discharged 
this important obligation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is more 
than kind in his comment. I am par- 
ticularly happy that New Hampshire has 
taken this action, because as he knows 
that State finally made possible the 
adoption of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, by casting the deciding vote 
in 1788. 

I am glad now to yield to the distin- 
. junior Senator from New Hamp- 


1 55 McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my esteemed and able colleague, 
the senior Senator from Florida, for his 
kind remarks and congratulate him 
for his continued efforts in behalf of 
the proposed 24th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Through the good work of the Sena- 
tor from Florida, and with the coopera- 
tion of various Governors and State leg- 
islators, 35 of the needed 38 States now 
have ratified the amendment. 

It is, I feel, and I know that my senior 
colleague, Senator Corton joins in this 
thought, most fitting that New Hamp- 
shire—which 175 years ago this month 
became the ninth and deciding State to 
ratify the Constitution—should, through 
its general court, approve this amend- 
ment, aimed at the protection of a fun- 
damental right of all our citizens. 

The poll tax bears no reasonable rela- 
tion to the rights and privileges of cit- 
izenship. The protection of the funda- 
mental liberties of the citizen is a 
legitimate function of government and 
one intimately related to the role our Na- 
tion has come to play in a world where 
human rights are a matter of increasing 
concern. 

Mr. President, I trust that the legisla- 
tures of some of our other great States 
recognize this fact, and will see fit in 
the near future to join New Hampshire 
and the 34 other States in approving the 
proposed 24th amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
deeply grateful for the kind comments 
of my distinguished friends from New 
Hampshire. It would have been im- 
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Possible to reach this stage if we had 
not had their determined and indefati- 
gable efforts, for which I thank them. 


THE CURRENT CRISIS AT THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
eyes and ears of the world have turned 
with concern in recent days 
toward the United Nations in New York, 
where the Communists have again 
mounted a determined effort to under- 
mine the effectiveness of the world body. 
The Soviet bloc, in fact, has been trying 
to bring on the worst crisis in the U.N.’s 
history. 

The severity of the Communist chal- 
lenge cannot be minimized. It seeks 
particularly to subvert the peacekeeping 
mechanisms the U.N. has painfully 
evolved over recent years—functions 
which hold great promise for calming 
potential conflicts in the future. 

If the U.N. cannot come up with 
means to strengthen—and finance—its 
peacekeeping efforts, it may disintegrate 
into a meaningless, ineffective interna- 
tional debating society instead of the 
responsible, effective instrument for 
peace it could be. 

There should be no doubt in anyone’s 
mind about the fact that the U.N. does 
have ways and means to help keep the 
peace. On more than one occasion in 
the past it has helped divert potentially 
explosive disputes into nonviolent chan- 
nels. This has come about by providing 
a forum for airing differences between 
nations, by serving as a center for nego- 
tiations, and by mounting economic, 
administrative, and policing actions to 
meet situations which might lead to open 
conflict. 

It is for the very reason that the U.N. 
has been able to help maintain peace— 
and contain Communist aims—that the 
Soviet bloc is so anxious to sabotage it. 

The current Communist attack in the 
special session of the General Assembly 
has taken three courses. 

First, the Soviets have continued their 
refusal to pay their share of the peace- 
keeping operations in the Middle East 
and the Congo. 

Second, they have added five other 
items in the budget to which they object 
and which they therefore refuse to help 
finance. These range from service on 
U.N. bonds to upkeep of the U.N. ceme- 
tery in Korea. 

Finally, the Communists reportedly 
tried to force Secretary General U 
Thant to bring the issue of sending ob- 
servers to Yemen before the Security 
Council. This would set a precedent 
that the dispatch of all peacekeeping 
missions must be authorized by the Se- 
curity Council—where the Soviet Union 
can exercise its veto—and would strip 
the General Assembly of this vital func- 
tion. 

Mr. President, if the Soviet bloc gets 
away with these moves, they could ham- 
string the U.N. and be well on their way 
to reducing the organization to the sta- 
tus of a talking society. It will take 
firm, decisive leadership by the Amer- 
ican delegation to rally opposition to 
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the Communist campaign of sabotage 
and obstructionism, 

The moves made thus far by the Rus- 
sians in the special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly may be just the beginning 
of a sustained campaign to interfere 
with the progress of the U.N. Although, 
as I have indicated, this is actually a 
tribute to the effectiveness of the world 
body in thwarting the Communist goal 
of global conquest, the Soviet moves will 
be seized upon by some critics as an ex- 
cuse for urging American withdrawal 
from the organization. 

I think those people who say that be- 
cause the U.N. has not been a complete 
suecess it is therefore a failure and 
worthless are missing the mark com- 
pletely. Certainly the U.N. is not a per- 
fect instrument and many improvements 
must be made. 

But, just because everything does not 
go exactly as we might wish is no rea- 
son to throw up our hands and quit. 
Rather than turning our backs on this 
great opportunity for strengthening the 
organization in the cause of peace, we 
should roll up our sleeves and get to 
work to bring about needed changes. 

This is a task which will require all 
the ingenuity, patience, energy, faith, 
and determination at our command. 
Solutions will not be easily found—nor 
implemented. 

But the stake—world peace—is high. 
We must not quit just because the going 
is rough. 

Iam hopeful the current session of the 
General Assembly will come up with 
some answers to the problems confront- 
ing it. I am not optimistic about the 
outcome, but I shall not be discouraged 
by the results. 

It is vitally important for all Amer- 
icans who are concerned about peace to 
keep themselves informed about what is 
going on at the United Nations and 
about the problems which confront the 
organization. That is why I have al- 
ways been so vitally interested in and 
have supported so strongly the fine pro- 
grams of the American Association for 
the United Nations. 

This organization has done a splen- 
did job of informing the American 
people about the U.N. and its work. In 
so doing, it has strengthened the hand 
of our Government and our delegates to 
the U.N. in carrying out their vital work. 

The AAUN, perhaps more than any 
other nongovernmental organization, has 
helped create a climate of thought in 
this country in which strong American 
support for the U.N. has been able to 
grow and prosper. My hat is off to 
those in this organization who are re- 
sponsible for the excellent record it has 
compiled and will continue to compile in 
the days ahead. 

My home city of Rochester, N.Y., is 
extremely proud of the enlightened and 
vigorous activities of its chapter of the 
AAUN. This group has done much to 
stimulate constructive thought about the 
U.N. and to educate people about the 
world body’s work. 

Recently, Joseph Sisco of the U.S. 
mission to the United Nations, addressed 
the Rochester Association for the United 
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Nations. Although not everyone will 
agree with all he said, he did deliver a 
provocative and important address on 
the present and future of the U.N. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Sisco’s 
remarks be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MR. JOSEPH SISCO, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE, OFFICE OF UNITED NATIONS POLITICAL 
AFFAIRS, TO THE ROCHESTER ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS ON May 21, 1963 


Secretary Rusk said recently, “We tend to 
forget so much and so fast. Nowadays there 
are those who seem to think that * * * the 
United Nations is a fanciful exercise for 
those who wish to talk somewhat idly about 
a world which has not and cannot come into 
existence. In truth, a central issue of the 
cold war is the United Nations itself, its 
charter, its concept of a decent world order, 
its commitment to peaceful settlement of 
disputes, its concern for human rights, the 
expansion of trade, economic and social 
progress, and our deepest aspirations toward 
a disarmed and peaceful world.” 

Moreover, because world community does 
not exist at a time when world interdepend- 
ence has become a reality, the United Na- 
tions is not a fanciful exercise but an indis- 
pensable necessity. 

All of us, I believe, accept the fact that 
there are no absolute answers to the agonies 
and searchings of our time. The process of 
giving flesh to the bones of the United Na- 
tions Charter has been going on for 17 
years, and the millenium is obviously not 
just around the corner. This is scarcely a 
matter for surprise or discouragement. No 
more arduous task, no more necessary task, 
has ever been undertaken by mankind in re- 
corded history. For as President Kennedy 
has said: “Arms alone are not enough to Keep 
the peace. It must be kept by men. Our in- 
strument and our hope is the United Nations. 
* * + We may not always agree with every 
detailed action by every officer of the United 
Nations, nor with every voting majority, but 
as an institution it should have in the fu- 
ture, as it has had in the past since its in- 
ception, no stronger or more faithful mem- 
ber than the United States of America.” 

Regrettably, an assessment of the United 
Nations in terms of U.S. national interests 
has been obscured or distorted by both ar- 
dent friends and implacable foes, by those 
who feel the United Nations does too little 
and those who feel it does too much. 

What I say here today is not intended to 
provide ammunition for either enthusiastic 
friend or hard-bitten foe. My hope is that 
you will find in my words a dispassionate 
summing up of both the capacities and limi- 
tations of the United Nations, for, above all, 
the United Nations is a human institution 
refiecting both the strengths and weaknesses 
of mankind. 

SCOPE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

The scope of the United Nations today is 
impressive. 

In the Middle East the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency continues to feed and 
clothe over a million refugees. The United 
Nations Emergency Force patrols daily the 
armistice demarcation lines. The United 
Nations Truce Supervisory Organization 
copes with touchy incidents which could 
spark into broader conflagrations. A U.N. 
observer group is expected to go to Yemen 
soon to help verify disengagement undertak- 
ings assumed by the United Arab Republic 
and Saudi Arabia. 

In the Far East the United Nations Tem- 
porary Executive Authority is helping to as- 
sure peaceful transfer of West New Guinea 
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from the Dutch to Indonesian administra- 
tion, prior to arrangements being made by 
Indonesia and the United Nations for the 
exercise of self-determination. A ceremony 
is being held today in West New Guinea at 
which the U.N. is formally turning over ad- 
ministration to Indonesia. A representative 
of the Secretary-General is actively engaged 
in easing relations between Thailand and 
Cambodia. U.N. observers in Kashmir con- 
tinue to police the cease-fire lines. 

In Africa, United Nations’ “presences” are 
important elements of stability, in addition 
to the Organization's key role in the Congo. 

The United Nations has an economic com- 
mission in Europe, in Latin America, in the 
Far East and in Africa. There are 53 resi- 
dent representatives, primarily in underde- 
veloped areas, providing essential technical 
and administrative guidance. 

PURSUING U.S. NATIONAL INTERESTS THROUGH 
THE UNITED NATIONS 

The United Nations is not a substitute for 
policy. It is an Organization in which the 
United States pursues its national interests 
through peaceful means. 

Let us use this measuring rod to determine 
how well the United States came out in three 
ways: first, at the Seventeenth Session of 
the General Assembly which concluded this 
past winter; secondly, during the Cuban 
crisis; and thirdly, in connection with the 
United Nations operation in the Congo. 

THE RESTRAINED AND REASONABLE 17TH 
ASSEMBLY 

Restraint and reason, for the most part, 
prevailed in the 17th General Assembly of the 
United Nations. A recently completed tabu- 
lation of the voting on 29 key issues before 
the Assembly shows that the majority coin- 
cided with the U.S. position 22 times. 

For those who fear that the United States 
is being submerged within the huge voting 
blocs of the present 110-nation U.N., a brief 
look at some of the key results of the 17th 
Assembly is worthwhile. 

The Assembly elected U Thant Secretary- 
General for a full term. The troika never 
got out of the barn, and the Soviets were 
forced to rein in their attempt to get a veto 
over the U.N. Secretariat. 

The World Court’s opinion was accepted by 
an overwhelming majority, thereby making 
payment of the Congo and Middle East 
peacekeeping expenses obligatory for member 
states. But we must guard against opti- 
mism. This was an important action but 
only a preliminary bout won; the main deci- 
sion will have to come at the special Assembly 
session on finances. Collective financial re- 
sponsibility—or lack of it—can mean the dif- 
ference between an effective and ineffective 
United Nations. It can mean the differ- 
ence between a conference-type United Na- 
tions and one with real executive and peace- 
keeping capacities. The U.S. position on any 
possible future contributions above our regu- 
lar scale assessment for peace-keeping opera- 
tions will be decisively influenced in the 
months ahead by the financial support which 
other members of the United Nations actually 
provide. 

The Chinese representation vote came out 
even better than last year. Once again we 
succeeded in preventing Red China from get- 
ting a seat in the United Nations. 

A resolution reaffirming the United States 
position on Korean unification was again 
adopted. 

The Assembly asked the Secretary-General 
to establish a U.N. presence in South-West 
Africa. 

The Assembly once again endorsed our 
position on Hungary; it has called upon the 
Secretary-General to take a hand in the 
matter. 

Under the general umbrella of the decade 
of development, the Assembly asked for a 
study of a proposed U.N. institute for train- 
ing and research in U.N. operations, called 
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a United Nations conference to study prob- 


lation which was at once historic in its rec- 
ognition of the problem and moderate in 

its proposals for dealing with it. 
These results are on the plus side of the 
But we must face frankly that on 


adopted by the Assembly. The preoccupa- 
tion of the United Nations with colonialism, 
understandable as it may be, is of course also 
exploited by the Soviet Union. 
But it must be recognized that the basic 
arising from the breakup of old 
colonial patterns are, for the most part, ones 
which the United States would have to face 
whether or not there were a United Nations. 
The United States launched and has long 
been committed to the principle of self- 
determination. As a leader of the free world, 
it has a legitimate interest In orderly prog- 
ress toward self-government. The fact that 
this progress is faster and less orderly in 
some cases than we would desire is perhaps 
inherent in the present irresistible drive for 
This drive does not originate 
oer United Nations. While the existence 
e United Nations probably helps inten- 
sity thi e drive for self-determination, it also 
has provider! a valuable safety valve as well 
as a restraining brake. And the existence of 
United Nations machinery has eased the 
painful shift from old established patterns 
with a minimum of disturbance and disor- 
der in most cases. 
The end of traditional colonialism is in 
sight. But among the problems which re- 
main are some of the toughest ones. Never- 


Where the West is able to take a position 
that is responsive to the basic objectives that 
the Africans and the Asians deem important, 
we can influence them toward moderation. 


THE CUBAN CRISIS 


Let me turn to the Cuban crisis of last 
fall. 

The Cuban crisis demonstrated the utility 
of the various diplomatic instruments avall- 
able to the United States in a crisis. Co- 
ordination of national action, bilateral 


of the crisis throughout. 

The United Nations was important in three 
ways: as a forum for exposing Soviet duplic- 
ity and enlisting diplomatic support; as an 
effective instrumentality for international 
conciliation and a defuser of the crisis; and 
as an institution willing and able on short 
notice to serve as inspector to verify the re- 
moval of the offensive weapons and to guard 
against their reintroduction. 

Ambassador Stevenson’s speeches in the 
Security Council, together with the photo- 
graphs and explanations to the delegations, 
presented convincing evidence of the pres- 
ence of Soviet offensive weapons in a dra- 
matic and effective way. In addition, the 
United Nations provided a forum in which 
the American Republics could impress on the 
world and on the Secretary General their 
solidarity on this issue. This public ex- 
posure in the United Nations was one 
factor—and I do not contend it was the most 
important factor—for what followed. 
Shortly thereafter, Chairman Khrushchev 
admitted the presence of offensive weapons 
in Cuba and agreed to withdraw them. 

‘The Secretary General was an effective go- 
between, especially during the early days. 
His intervention on the second day of the 
Security Council debate, at the request of 
a large number of United Nations represent- 
atives, helped defuse the crisis and led to 
the cooling-off formula under which Soviet 
ships stayed away from the interception 
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area. This was a classic example of the 
use of the United Nations as a third-party 
instrumentality. 

The readiness of the U.N. to provide on- 
site inspection in rapid order, after Khru- 
shchey had agreed, attests further to its 
utility in this crisis. This did not succeed, 
of course, because Castro would not permit 
U.N. inspection on Cuban soil, but the re- 
jection helped to underscore that the dis- 
pute was not only one between Cuba and 
the Organization of American States, but 
also one between Cuba and the United 
Nations. 

In short, the United Nations proved use- 
ful in a big power dispute—in an issue of 
peace and war, 


THE CONGO CRISIS 


Now I turn to the third test, the Congo. 
Today, after 24% years of difficulties and 
frustrations, reasonable quiet has returned 
to the 

I believe the conclusion is inescapable. 
The United Nations operation in the Congo 
has served the national interest of the United 
States. 

It has helped to maintain a free, moderate 
government for the Congo as a whole. 

It has warded off dangers of civil war. 

It has helped avoid direct great-power in- 
tervention which could have resulted in 
American forces fighting in the Congo. 

It has ended secession from the left and 
from the right and has spiked the ambitions 
of the Communists to establish a base in 
the heart of central Africa. 

I believe history will prove that the deci- 
sion made by the Eisenhower administration 
in the summer of 1960 and reaffirmed by 
President Kennedy subsequently to support 
a U.N. peacekeeping operation was the cor- 
rect one. Surely those who are critical of 
the decision to support the United Nations 
in the Congo would not have preferred the 
direct use of American military force. 

Most Americans recognize the merit in 
these arguments, yet a number of specific 
questions about the Congo are still raised. 

First, as to its legality. The U.N. opera- 
tion is and was a legal operation. The 
United Nations was asked to come in by the 
Government of the Congo. Moreover, the 
military actions taken by the United Na- 
tions force were pursuant to the mandate 
laid down by the Security Council. The 
fighting which occurred this past December 
was initiated by the Ka ; the actions 
taken by the United Nations were in self- 
defense and in the exercise of freedom of 
movement throughout the Katanga. 

Moreover, the United Nations action did 
not constitute intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Congo. The situation there 
was clearly a threat to International peace 
and security because of the actual or po- 
tential involvement of outside powers. It 
was in this kind of a situation that the 
Government of the Congo asked for United 
Nations help. 

There are those who have felt in the Congo 
we somehow turned our back on the tradi- 
tional U.S. support for the principle of self- 
determination. This is certainly not the 
case. Too few people realize that Tshombe 
could not pretend to speak for all of the 
Katanga. As leader of the Lunda Tribe, his 
main support resided in south Katanga. 
In the north he has been strongly opposed 
by the Baluba Tribe. Tshombe’s party 
gained only 25 in a 60-seat assembly in the 
only popular election ever held in the 
Katanga. He received less than a majority 
in the Katanga Parliament. Support which 
he has received during the past 2½ years has 
been from a rump parliament lacking full 
Baluba representation. 

And it is worth repeating that Tshombe 
himself to the concept of a single 
Congolese state at the Brussels roundtable 
conference of January 1960. At the Kitona 
conference, he did so again. In accepting 
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the Thant conciliation plan, he once more 
opted for a unified Congo. 

All of these are important facts since they 
relate to questions which are being asked 
frequently by Americans. 


LOOKING AHEAD IN THE CONGO 


But now we must look ahead to the im- 
portant task of reconstruction and recon- 
ciliation. The Congo remains a paradox— 
staggering problems in the present and im- 
pressive prospects in the future. 

As it enters the reconstruction phase of its 
young life, the Republic of the Congo faces 
three key obstacles to progress. 

First, regrettably it still has an underde- 
veloped political system which is not yet 
able to take vigorous, executive action which 
will make itself felt throughout the terri- 
torial confines of the Congo. 

Second, it is maintaining an expensive 
military establishment which needs more 
training before it can assume a progressively 
greater share of the problem of maintaining 
law and order in all the provinces of the 
Congo. In the absence of U.N. forces, an 
internal security vacuum could result in- 
viting outside meddling. 

Third, the Congo has a financial adminis- 
tration which collects much less revenue 
than it needs and than it could. 

More than external aid, success in the re- 
construction effort in the Congo depends on 
developing the administrative fiber, to train 
the national army, get the fiscal system under 
control, and construct a political system 
featuring a strong executive. If these pre- 
requisites can be met, the Congo should not 
be a burden on its friends for long because 
its resources are great. 

What is needed now is an agenda for re- 
construction in the Congo, including as one 
part the tying up of the loose ends of the 
Katanga’s reintegration. The U Thant plan 
for peaceful reintegration of Katanga has 
been partly bypassed by the events of last 
8 and this past January. 

A de facto federalism is actually develop- 
ing in the Congo. 

The integration of the currency, as en- 
visaged in the U Thant plan, is well under- 
way. 

The Katanga gendarmerie are being slowly 
integrated into the National Congolese Army, 
but much more needs to be done. 

Katanga’s foreign affairs establishment re- 
mains to be eliminated. 

The executive amnesty already announced 
for Tshombe and his colleagues is in effect. 

We hope a training program for the Con- 
golese armed forces can get started at a rea- 
sonably early date. It should be possible 
to reduce the United Nations force level 
rather quickly so that the financial drain 
on the United Nations can be reduced. 

Inflation is a serious problem in the Congo 
largely because governmental expenditures 
exceed revenues despite the growing produc- 
tion and rising ts. For every franc 
taken in by the Central Government last 
year, the Government spent nearly five. 
Nothing less than a well-financed, well-co- 
ordinated, and well-staffed stabilization pro- 
gram, pursued with resolution and resource- 
fulness, will avoid the runaway inflation 
which could bring serious political trouble 
to the Congo. 

IMPACT OF CONGO CRISIS 

This is the United Nations story in the 
Congo, past and future. The situation is 
better, but risks and uncertainties remain. 
And I like to think, too, that the 31-month 
Congo crisis may well have brought Africa 
of age. 

In July 1960, Africa was hurtling toward 
national independence, colonialism evoked 
deep stirrings. In some quarters, the Soviet 
Union was regarded as a friend of Africa, 
or at least a force that could be safely used 
to one’s advantage. Leftist politicians like 
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Patrice Lumumba were able to secure wide 
followings. 
The Congo's grim ordeal has helped to 
change some of this, It has impressed upon 
the Africans some valuable and lasting les- 
sons which they are the first to acknowledge. 
The fact that unprepared independence is 
not in anyone’s best interest was perhaps 
the most vivid, single lesson of the Congo. 
Evidence that this lesson was learned, at 
least by some leaders in Africa, came midway 
in the Congo experience when Rwanda and 
Burundi achieved independence in circum- 
stances quite different than the Congo. A 
UN. presence there helped ease the birth 


More and more African nations are learn- 
ing to make the distinction between colonial- 
ism, on the one hand, and legitimate foreign 
investment on the other. 

Efforts to proclaim a rigid U.N. deadline 
for total independence everywhere could not 
muster majority support in the last As- 
sembly. 

There are also some signs at the United 
Nations of a new appreciation of the neo- 
colonialism which the Soviet imperialist sys- 
tem and doctrinaire dogma represent. More 
and more Soviet colonialism is being de- 
nounced at the United Nations. 

Moreover, it is significant that the United 
States emerged from the Congo with solid 
African support. The U.S. key role in uni- 
fying the Congo has by no means been over- 
looked by the Africans. Soviet refusal to 

the United Nations effort by con- 
trast has also been an eyeopener. 

None of this is true without exception 
everywhere in Africa. Communism has not 
thrown in the sponge, nor have all Africans 
shaken off the effects of past mistreatment. 

However, a decade of has been 
concentrated, admittedly painfully, into 214 
tumultuous years. 

REPORT TO SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS AND 
APPROPRIATION COMMITTEES 


I wish to bring to your attention a few 
observations made in a report submitted 
recently to the Senate Foreign Relations 
and Appropriation Committees by Senators 
Gore and ALLOTT after their participation at 
the 17th General Assembly as members of 
the U.S. delegation. The report includes 
three significant points regarding U.S. par- 
ticipation in the United Nations. 

“In the first place, our view of the world 
makes it inescapable that we should main- 
tain the position that ‘the first principle 
of a free system is an untramelled flow of 
words in an open forum.’ This tedium and 
palaver, which characterizes U.N. procedures, 
is at once its most exasperating aspect and 
its most saving grace. 

“Secondly, the United States regards the 
United Nations as at least potentially the 
best available multilateral instrument for 
preserving the peace, not only between the 
great powers, but also in superficially less 
important areas, especially where the great 
powers might feel impelled to intervene. 
In keeping with this aim, our country also 
labors at the United Nations in an effort 
to damp down explosive forces which might 
easily involve free world members in open 
conflict with one another. Unfortunately, 
this policy often has the byproduct of mak- 
ing it seem that the United States is heavily 
absorbed in essentially negative tasks no 
matter how desirable their outcome. 

“Thirdly, the United States the 
United Nations as an educational device of 
great value * * * the mere act of participat- 
ing in the deliberations at the United Na- 
tions tends to educate the delegates from 
non-Western societies in concepts favoring 
our view of the world community.” 

The report goes on to say that “it 
is easy to assess the U.S. position as being 
far more defensive and static than is really 
the case. This is partciularly true at times 
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when the Communist states, which by def- 
inition can accept only a totalitarian world 
community, step up their troublemaking and 
their attacks on the procedures and orga- 
nization of the United Nations. Rather than 
seeing these attacks as a measure of the 
success of U.S. policy in influencing the 
United Nations to refiect our concepts, some 
of our citizens appear to believe that the 
United Nations is wide open to Communist 
influence, 

“With full recognition of the problems 
involved * * * it is nevertheless clear that 
there could be public approval 
for the United Nations in this country unless 
these factors are made more comprehensible 
to our citizens. This continues to be es- 
pecially true with respect to the United 
Nations operation in the Congo.” 

These observations are of direct interest 
to your association. 


U.N. GOALS: OUR GOAL 


I have one final thought. It might be 
well to recall that the Founding Fathers of 
our great Nation took upon themselves the 
responsibility for the creation of a new and 
independent. state on American soil. They 
did so with firm trust in the future and 
with firm belief in the basic decency of man. 
In that spirit, they managed to weld to- 
gether in one nation people from many na- 
tions. In its belief for freedom and in its 
hope for world unity, the Charter of the 
United Nations expresses an approach to the 
political problems of man which would have 
been well understood by men like Jefferson 
and Lincoln, 

Aristotle said that the end of politics 
must be the good of man. Man's 
good and greatest present need is to estab- 
lish world peace. Without it, the democratic 
enterprise—one might even say the human 
enterprise—will be utterly, fatally doomed. 
The United Nations is striving to achieve 
such a peace. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, May 
was Senior Citizens Month, and the at- 
tention of the Nation was focused on the 
problems and potentials of our older citi- 
zens. Asa member of the Senate Special 
Committee on the Aging, I take a per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of these 
citizens, and am particularly pleased to 
learn of programs which will make use of 
their talents and put to profitable use, 
their golden years. 

The Oliver Wendell Holmes Associa- 
tion in New York City has proposed such 
a program. They hope to make oppor- 
tunities available to persons who have 
retired from business life or other active 
occupations, to continue a life of culture 
and learning under the guidance of 
emeriti professors. The organization is 
aptly named after the great Chief Jus- 
tice who proved that the life of the mind, 
and the learning experience should con- 
tinue as long as man lives. The organi- 
zation hopes to make this possible, not 
only for senior students, but for retired 
academicians whose experience and 
ability we cannot afford to retire. 

In order that my colleagues may be 
more fully informed as to the aims and 
purposes of the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Association, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of a short pamphlet out- 
lining their plan be printed in the Rxc- 
orp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES ASSOCIATION 


A number of outstanding eđucators and 
other leaders in public affairs have joined in 
the formation of the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Association, under a charter of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. 

Its purpose is to set up, in cooperation 
with communities, and wherever possible in 
association with colleges in various parts of 
the United States, institutes “of, by, and for 
emeriti,” offering an o ty to per- 
sons of mature age, who have retired fully or 
partially, to continue a life of learning under 
the guidance of emeriti professors and other 
instructors. 

The association is based on the faith of 
its founders in the values to the individual 
citizen and to society of bringing together, 
in an organized way, the inadequately de- 
ployed or as yet largely untapped human re- 
sources of men and women who have reached 
the period of retirement, with the invaluable 
human resources of emeriti professors of our 
Nation’s universities, colleges and schools 
who possess a sustained intellectual vigor 
and pedagogical skill. 

Science, engineering and machines are in 
these days releasing Americans for longer 
leisure time and permitting freedom from 
routine jobs earlier in life than ever before 
in history. At the same time, science and 
applied medicine are enabling Americans to 
live longer and to continue the development 
of their intellectual, social and spiritual po- 
tentials beyond the Biblical age of three 
score years and ten, 

Adult education during on-the-job years 
is increasingly important. Equally impera- 
tive is the need to provide opportunity for 
those whose business and professional ca- 
reers are largely behind them to continue 
learning for learning’s sake and to make 
education a lifelong experience. 

The program of the association is intended 
to make this possible in a distinctive way; 
to provide for continued interaction between 
the worlds of intellect, culture and public 
affairs; and to demonstrate the extensive 
range of socially responsive intellectual vi- 
tality as long as people live and are, or can 
be, stimulated by association with other in- 
formed active minds, 

There is in this, the prospect of imple- 
menting the thought of the late Mr. Justice 
Holmes who wrote of: “‘the subtile rapture of 
a postponed power.” 

The association’s program is sufficiently 
advanced so that it can promptly be put into 
effect. The planned fields of study include 
the following: 

1. The physical world: The world in which 
‘we now live; how we acquired our knowledge 
of it; the vast as yet inadequately explored 
or totally unexplored reaches at whose rim 
we now stand. 

With such subjects as: “The Geography of 
History”; “The Universe of Space“; “New 
Knowledge of the Nature of Matter and 
Energy”; “The New World of Potential Abun- 
dance and Inescapable Interdependence.” 

Consulting professor: Dr. Kirtley F. 
Mather, 

2. The human world: The anthropological 
record; old and new societies; the psycho- 
logical and sociological forces and trends 
that have shaped and are shaping our lives. 

With such subjects as: “Human Origins“; 
“Societies of Yesterday”; “Psychology; Soci- 
ology”; “The Rational, the Emotional, and 
the Unknown.” 

Consulting professor: Dr, Margaret Mead. 

3. The historical political world: The his- 
torical developments and forces that have 
appeared down the corridors of time; their 
ebbs and flows; their meaning to our national 
and international destinies. 
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With such subjects as: “The Ancient 
World”; “The Roots of Western Civilization”; 
“The History of Modern Nationalism”; “The 
American Experiment”; Today's Asia”; Eu- 
rope, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere.” 

Consulting professor: Dr. Hans Kohn. 

4. The cultural world: Our heritage in 
creative expression from classical times and 
onward to our own days; in song and story; 
in theater and dance; in music; art; sculp- 
ture and architecture; in all that is reveal- 
ing of human expression and creativeness, 

With such subjects as: “Our English Herit- 
age“; “The Heritage of Greece and Rome”; 
“The Hebraic Influence”; “The Story Teller”; 
“Poetry and Drama”; “The Visual Arts”; 
“Music.” 

Consulting professor: 
Whitehill. 

5. The reflective world: With such subjects 
as: “The Philosophies of Man”; “The Re- 
ligions by Which We Have Lived”; “Moral 
and Ethical Concepts.” 

Consulting professor; Dr. Cornelius Krusé, 

6. Today's creative world: Contemporary 
developments; the search for dependable eco- 
nomic, political and social guideposts to a 
better world and to the good life. 

With such subjects as: Today's Communi- 
cations”; “Contemporary Political Tensions”; 
“Current Events and Philosophies.” 

Consulting professor: Dr. Everett R. 
Clinchy. 

The faculty and the courses for these in- 
stitutes will be under the guidance of the 
consultants. 

The proposed institutes will not require 
funds for permanent campuses. Nor, in light 
of the planned use of emeriti already receiv- 
ing pensions, will they involve heavy faculty 
costs. The locations will be in communi- 
ties in various of the United States 
that attract older citizens as residents or as 
long-term seasonal vacationists—men and 
women who have fully or partially retired and 
who have a continuing intellectual vitality 
and willingness to cultivate these interests; 
who have, in brief, “a love of learning.” 

The plan envisages that each community 
will provide the meeting facilities, and the 
transportation, maintenance and fees for the 
faculty, during sessions of from 6 to 14 weeks 
such as each community may find most suit- 
able, 

The association will also work with indus- 
trial companies, business and labor organiza- 
tions in refresher programs for their execu- 
tives who have been away from college and 
university life for a generation or more and 
who want to be updated concerning the new- 
est developments in our scientific and cul- 
tural life. 

It is the hope of those who have founded 
the Oliver Wendell Holmes Association that 
this will initiate a major educational devel- 
opment that can spread throughout the 
United States and the world, and create a 
body of mature men and women who can 
have a profound influence in directing the 
forces for peaceful social change in this 
revolutionary age. 


Dr. Walter Muir 


AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
following two resolutions were adopted 
by the American Jewish Committee at 
their annual national meeting in New 
York City. It is my opinion that these 
resolutions present a clear and compre- 
hensive picture of the problems of Israel’s 
existence in a threatening environment. 
In addition, both statements propose con- 
erete suggestions for the amelioration 
of the present conflict between Arab 
countries and Israel. 
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The American Jewish Committee em- 
phasizes the contribution of foreign 
scientists to the development of a Middle 
Eastern arms race which could easily 
lead to the greater possibility of war in 
this area. 

The American Jewish Committee also 
points out the importance of the Ameri- 
can position in connection with the bal- 
ance of power between the Arab coun- 
tries and Israel. The statement points 
out the problems involved in the present 
attitudes of our Government, and pre- 
sents several useful suggestions for the 
clarification and implementation of U.S. 
policy in the Middle Eastern States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks the texts of these two 
resolutions. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON GERMAN SCIENTISTS IN EGYPT 
OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE, 56TH 
ANNUAL MEETING, May 16-19, 1963 


The recent disclosures of the contribu- 
tions being made by citizens c? the Federal 
Republic of Germany to the United Arab 
Republic’s program toward the development 
of advanced armaments, whose primary ob- 
jective is the domination of the Middle East, 
have aroused great concern throughout the 
Western World. 

The American Jewish Committee feels that 
the efforts of Western scientists and techni- 
cians to create a more powerful war machine 
has exacerbated tensions in the Middle East. 
These activities have increased the danger of 
an accelerated Middle East arms race which 
may lead to war. 

There is evidence that some of the Ger- 
mans employed by the UAR are pro-Nazi and 
have expressed strong antidemocratic and 
anti-Semitic attitudes. The UAR has made 
warfare and aggression a foundation of its 
foreign policy. It has publicly proclaimed, 
in violation of international agreements, its 
intention to destroy the State of Israel whose 
population consists largely of survivors of 
the Nazi holocaust. In view of the history 
of the Nazi era, we are sure that the German 
Government and a large sector of German 
public opinion are particularly sensitive to 
the participation of German nationals in ac- 
tivities which increase the possibility of 
war. 

The German Government has condemned 
such activities and declared that it is eager 
“to cause the return to Germany of German 
scientists whose activities abroad could con- 
tribute to an increase in political tensions.” 
Many outstanding figures in political, reli- 
gious, and academic life are trying to put 
this decision into effect. 

We therefore urge the Federal Republic 
of Germany to utilize existing legal and 
administrative means to prevent her citizens 
from contributing to the war potential of 
the United Arab Republic. In addition, we 
hope the Federal Republic of Germany will 
seek new means, if necessary, to control such 
activities. In this connection the present 
efforts in the Bundestag to seek amendments 
to the basic law are encouraging. 
STATEMENT ON THE MIDDLE East OF THE 

AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE, 56TH AN- 

NUAL MEETING, May 19, 1963 


Current developments in the Middle East 
confirm that this strategic area continues to 
be a center of violence and political insta- 
bility. The threat to international peace 
has now substantially increased. 

Arab animosity toward Israel continues 
without abatement. The joint declaration, 
signed in Cairo on April 17, 1963, establish- 
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ing a federation among the United Arab Re- 
public (Egypt), the Syrian Arab Republic 
and Iraq, incorporates for the first time in 
a constitutional document the “liberation of 
Palestine” as a basic objective. Unless ef- 
fective action is taken now, there is real 
danger of armed conflict in the area. 

The United States, as leader of the free 
world, must assume a primary and continu- 
ing responsibility, both directly and through 
the United Nations, for the maintenance of 
peace and security in this turbulent region. 

The American Jewish Committee wel- 
comes President Kennedy's statement, at his 
press conference of May 8, 1963, that our 
Government's policy supports “the secu- 
rity of both Israel and her neighbors,” seeks 
“to limit the Near East arms race,” and 
is “strongly opposed to the use of force, or 
the threat of force, in the Near East.” We 
are also gratified by the President’s reaf- 
firmation that: 

“In the event of aggression, or the prep- 
aration for aggression, whether direct or 
indirect, we would support appropriate 
measures in the United Nations and adopt 
other courses of action on our own to pre- 
vent or put a stop to such aggression.” 

The President thus confirms fundamental 
and longstanding tenets of our foreign 
policy. We believe his statement should be 
supplemented and clarified to preclude any 
possibility of miscalculation as to the firm 
determination of the United States to em- 
ploy its full resources to meet any threat to 
peace in the Middle East. Our Government 
should make clear—as it did during the Leb- 
anese and Jordanian crises of 1958—that 
covert acts designed to provoke internal 
upheaval can constitute aggression as much 
as direct military action. 

The continuation of indirect aggression to- 
day may precipitate an even more explosive 
situation than 5 years ago. Our official rec- 
ognition of the Nasser-backed rebel regime 
in Yemen—whose power is maintained only 
through the continued presence of one-third 
of Egypt's Regular Army—has created doubts 
about our determination to oppose subver- 
sion and military aggression in the area. 

The United States should vigorously pursue 
all avenues of negotiation, particularly with 
the Soviet Union, to remove the Middle East 
from the cold war arena. But as long as 
the Soviet bloc continues to supply Arab 
countries with ultramodern weapons—in- 
cluding jet fighters, bombers, submarines, 
and missiles—effective limitation of arma- 
ments is virtually impossible. The United 
States and other Western powers should take 
immediate and sustained action to main- 
tain the balance of arms between the Arab 
countries and Israel. 

The swift destructiveness of modern weap- 
ons, particularly when used against small and 
vulnerable nations, makes prior assurances 
of US. assistance crucial. A formal US. 
guarantee of the independence and integ- 
rity of any state in the Middle East which 
requests such a guarantee would have a 
significant deterrent effect. It would dis- 
courage open military aggression. It would 
also reduce the likelihood that a peaceful 
nation which considered its security threat- 
ened might undertake defensive counterac- 
tion, on its own, to stem indirect on 
by others wishing to upset the present ten- 
uous balance in the area. 

We further urge our Government to press 
for the elimination of inflammatory Arab 
propaganda and hate campaigns, which are 
a major obstacle to peace in the Middle East. 

Our Government's policy of impartiality 
toward all nations in the Middle East cannot 
succeed unless they are willing, in all good 
faith, to coexist. In the absence of good 
faith, our policy of equal treatment seems to 
condone, if not actively support, the aggres- 
sive designs of the Arab States against the 
very existence of Israel. Our present policy 
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has not succeeded in convincing President 
Nasser to fulfill his promise to withdraw 
Egyptian military forces from Yemen. Nor 
has it deterred him from seeking arms in 
increasing quantities from the Soviet bloc, 
thereby furthering Communist penetration. 

Finally, a peace settlement between Israel 
and the Arab States is essential to the cre- 
ation of a stable and secure Middle East. 
We urge our Government steadfastly to con- 
tinue its efforts toward this prime objective. 

The American Jewish Committee believes 
that implementation of U.S. requires 
our Government to: (1) Clearly define what 
it would consider aggression; (2) intensify 
efforts to end the arms race in the area, 
meanwhile assuring that the balance of arms 
is not upset; (3) provide a formal guarantee, 
upon request, of the independence and in- 
tegrity of any state in the region; (4) vigor- 
ously discourage the violent hate campaign 
against Israel conducted by the Arab States; 
and (5) reevaluate the present US. policy 
of impartiality toward peaceful nations and 
those nations pursuing belligerent policies 
inimical to the peace and stability of the 
Middle East. 


FEDERAL AID IN NEW YORK STATE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
inequities of the Federal aid program are 
clearly demonstrated by the example of 
New York State. New York State con- 
tributes 20 percent of all Federal tax 
revenue yet we only receive a very modest 
sum of Federal aid in return. More 
specifically, it costs New Yorkers an 
initial sum of $2.07 for every dollar we 
receive in the form of Federal aid. These 
figures—recently released by the Tax 
Foundation—show that New York State 
suffers the greatest loss of any State in 
the Union. 

I do not question the value of many 
Federal aid programs. There is no doubt 
that they can be very beneficial to those 
States which are in most need of finan- 
cial assistance. But I do dispute the 
gross difference between what New 
Yorkers contribute to the Federal fund 
and what they get back in return. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
May 5 edition of the Rochester (N..) 
Democrat & Chronicle points up some 
of these inequities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks the text 
of the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CosTLY DOLLARS 

New York State every year receives in Fed- 
eral aid a modest bundle of the most pre- 
cious dollars dispensed by Uncle Sam. Why 
precious? Because every dollar sent to this 
State costs this State $2.07. 

Figures released by the Tax Foundation 
show that in comparison to $965.5 million 
computed as New York State’s burden for 
Federal aid, the State got back $467.2 million 
in 1961, the latest year for which such a 
study has been made. This was the biggest 
loss suffered by any State. 

In the allocation of more than $7 billion 
in Federal grants 14 States took losses and 
36 were gainers over the amounts of their 
contributions in taxes. The losers, of course, 
were many of the wealthier States. This 
would indicate the richer States get poorer. 
An exception was California, a luscious $107 
million gainer. 

The theory, of course, is that the States 
most able should help the less fortunate 
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ones, which include every Southern State ex- 
cept Maryland and Florida and every State 
west of the Mississippi. 

It can be argued that the well being of the 
Nation as a whole is the real stake in the 
Federal aid program. A perusal of the sag- 
ging economies of some States lends some 
support to the view. What of the other 
side of the coin? New York State is experi- 
encing severe budget pains. In Monroe 
County and Rochester officials are hard 
pressed to provide ample funds for the qual- 
ity schools the community demands and ex- 
pects. With the funds which leave this 
State to assist other States, better educa- 
tional facilities would be possible. 

We do not dispute the value of the Fed- 
eral aid program but it is occasionally worth 
remembering there are inequities as well as 
advantages. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS—RESOLUTIONS OF 
ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF WOM- 
EN’S CLUBS 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 

Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, a 

fine and public-spirited group, recently 

held its annual convention in Chicago. 

One of the many important matters in 

which this group has taken an active 

and leading interest is Indian affairs. I 

ask unanimous consent that resolutions 

passed by the convention on this subject 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the information of the Congress. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Whereas the Termination Act of 1955 for 

American Indians which encouraged them to 

leave the reservations has been misinterpret- 

ed, poorly administered, and has created 
great hardships for our American Indians, 
and 

Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs has called for a repeal of this law: 

Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 

Women’s Clubs support the General Fed- 

eration in its attempt to secure the repeal 

of the Termination Act. 


Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has asked the Congress of the 
United States to develop programs which will 
train Indians for economic opportunities 
similar to those provided by the point 4 tech- 
nical assistance program to underdeveloped 
countries: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs support the General Federa- 
tion in its efforts to secure this type of pro- 
gram for our American Indians. 


LIBERALIZED IMMIGRATION 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, our distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the third annual na- 
tional symposium dinner of the Ameri- 
can Committee on Italian Migration, 
which was held Monday night, June 10, 
at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Senator Hart made a very compelling 
case in support of a liberalized immigra- 
tion policy. 

1 The concluding sentence in his speech 
We seek an immigration policy for America 


which speaks a welcome to all peoples in the 
spirit of brotherhood and justice. 
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Because this is precisely what Senator 
Harr’s immigration bill seeks to do, 35 
of us, from both parties, have joined with 
him in sponsoring S. 747. 

There is agreement among many peo- 
ple, in Congress, and throughout the 
country, that our immigration laws are 
in need of extensive revision. And no 
one has worked harder and more ably, to 
accomplish this goal than my good friend 
and colleague from Michigan. 

So that many others will have an op- 
portunity to read his fine address, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS or SENATOR PHILIP A. HART AT THE 
Tump ANNUAL NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
DINNER OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON 
ITALIAN MIGRATION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 10, 1963 


You are kind to have me at your sym- 
posium. You meet in truly historic times. 
The barriers to equality for all Americans 
are crumbling. There is a surge for justice 
in American attitudes and actions. We are 
in an era when the core of our democratic 
credo—the dignity of the individual—is mak- 
ing daily headlines from one end of the 
country to the other. 

We're making progress in removing a 
grotesque blemish from the face of Ameri- 
ca. And this is as it should be—for the good 
of America’s Negro citizens, the Nation as 
a whole, and the forces of freedom the world 
over. 

Less dramatic, but an equally intolerable 
blemish, is the nationally discriminatory and 
racially biased quota system of our basic 
immigration statute, the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. 

The act’s well-known restrictive provisions 
against ts from eastern and south- 
ern Europe, its token quotas for Asian coun- 
tries, and the racist implications of its Asia- 
Pacific triangle clauses should have no place 
in our public policy of the mid-sixties. 

Enactment of S. 747, the reform bill I in- 
troduced on behalf of myself and 35 other 
Senators from both national parties, would 
remove these purely arbitrary racial and 
nationality barriers to immigration. The 
bill substitutes a new formula based on 
equality and fairplay for people of all races 
and nations. 

The impressive support for S. 747—in the 
Congress and throughout the country— 
evidences, I believe, a growing public aware- 
ness of the need for reform, and a fast evolv- 
ing consensus as to the kind of reform that 
is needed. 

I commend all of you here for your vigor- 
ous role in producing this consensus. The 
American Committee on Italian Migration 
has broadcast far and wide the need for re- 
form. You have helped mightily in alerting 
us to still another area where we must see 
that our American creed shapes our national 
policy. 

I am confident that your efforts, and those 
of like-minded Americans, will produce re- 
sults in the coming months. 

President Kennedy, during his service in 
the Senate, was a leader in the effort to 
liberalize our immigration laws. His recent 
statements that his administration is work- 
ing on legislative proposals to change the 
quota system are most welcome. We must 
have the President's full and active support. 

With such support we will win a major vic- 
tory. The basic principles of S. 747 will be 
enacted into law. Discrimination in our im- 
migration policy will once and for all be left 
for the study of historians. 

The discrimination built in the act of 1952 
is reason enough for reform iegislation. But 
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in effecting an equitable admissions policy, 
this bill also accomplishes other important 
changes. 

Parents of American citizens would be ad- 
mitted to the United States on a nonquota 
basis. 

There would be a flexible provision for the 
admission of a reasonable number of refu- 
gees without the necessity of enacting 
emergency bills. 

Priority would be given to the admission 
of those with special skills needed in this 
country. 

The lack of these provisions in the act of 
1952 has necessitated many special, tempo- 
rary, legislative enactments. The list is 
long one—from the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, through the act passed in the closing 
days of the last Congress to allow several 
thousand skilled persons and relatives of 
Americans to enter this country. 

The latter act cleared the way for a num- 
ber of distinguished scientists whose special 
talents are vital to the performance of im- 
portant defense work. Nearly 50 hospitals, 
universities and research organizations in 
all parts of the Nation are benefiting by this 
special law. Under the quota system of the 
act of 1952 these exceptional persons, as well 
as many relatives of Americans, were inad- 
missible to our country. S. 747 corrects this 
situation and brings our basic statute into a 
a creative relation with the needs of the 
sixties. 


Enactment of S. 747 would not flood this 
country with immigrants, a charge I have 
heard made. It does not substantially alter 
the present rate of immigration. Nor does 
it eliminate the health, literacy, security and 
financial screening that each prospective 

t must pass. 

It is simply a reasonable and factual ap- 
proach to the problem and need of deter- 
mining an equitable and useful immigration 
policy for America. 

Opposition comes from many quarters. 
Some oppose reform—and immigration gen- 
erally—because of prejudice, intolerance and 
a strange belief in long-discredited racial 
and nationality myths. But the spirit of 
this age is against them. 

Others look upon the immigrant as an 
economic liability—as a competitor for jobs. 
This is a legitimate concern—even for those 
of us favorably disposed toward reform. 

The economic aspects of immigration of 
course are complex—I would be the first to 
say it. But as I pointed out recently in the 
Senate, S. 747 was introduced only after 
thoughtful consideration by its sponsors of 
the economic impact on our complex tech- 
nological economy. We do believe our bill 
has economic value. We firmly believe its 
enactment will stimulate national economic 
growth. The best data available confirms 
this. 

President Kennedy’s words at Yale Univer- 
sity over a year ago have a real relevance to 
the economics of immigration. “Mythology 
distracts us everywhere,” he said. “We must 
move on from the reassuring repetition of 
stale phrases to a new difficult essential con- 
frontation with reality.” 

The presence of racial, economic, social, 
and political myths—in any segment of pub- 
lic policy—can only stifle America’s growth 
and keep us from a broad area of potential 
achievement. 

No responsible citizen will deny that our 
immigration policies do, indeed, have an im- 
pact on our economy. But let’s not deal in 
mythology. Let’s be honest with ourselves. 

That we continue to need the economic 
stimulus of immigration, is outlined graphi- 
cally in recent studies by the Department of 
Labor. Officials point out that the favorable 
prognosis for job opportunities over the next 
decade would not be upset if the current 
level of immigration is maintained. They 
even suggest a slight increase in admissions 
during this period would be a boon—in 
terms of economic growth—if the skill level 
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and occupational composition of added im- 
migration fell in r of need. I re- 
3 is one of the priorities of 
8. S 

Under our present immigration policy we 
add through immigration—including quota 
immigration and nonquota immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere—about 125,- 
000 workers a year to our national labor 
force. The best estimates are that under 
the terms of S. 747 this figure would be in- 
creased by about 75,000. 

When we compare these 75,000 new work- 
ers with the number of new workers which 
will be added to our labor force through 
population growth each year, then we see 
the impact of immigration on employment 
in its proper perspective. 

It is estimated that approximately 2.6 mil- 
lion young people will be added to our labor 
force in each of the next 10 years as our 
population grows. The addition of workers 
which might come under a revised immigra- 
tion program is only 2.9 percent of that fig- 
ure—and it is only 0.1 percent of our total 
national labor force today. 

We must attack the problem of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in this Nation. 

This is a high priority in President Ken- 
nedy’s program. The solutions lie—at least 
in part—in training the unskilled, in remov- 
ing racial bars to equal employment oppor- 
tunities, and in expanding the economy 
through sound tax reform and fiscal policies 
designed to stimulate economic growth. 

It is in these ways that we must attack 
this situation where far too many Americans 
cannot fully use their talents and contribute 
to their own and the Nation's well being. 

It serves no useful purpose to make im- 
migration the scapegoat for the problem of 
unemployment. Such reasoning only gen- 
erates confusion, perpetuates our problems, 
creates a false issue, gives cause for doubt 
among our friends, and ammunition to our 
enemies on the claimed vitality of our demo- 
cratic society. 

We have a great cause in reforming the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
We seek a law free from injustice, and from 
offense to those races and peoples who under 
the policy of existing law have been declared 
less desirable members of the human family. 
This is a good cause and a practical one— 
consistent with our democratic ideals and 
our efforts to build a stronger America. All 
of you here can be proud of what you are 
doing to help. 

If we are to achieve our goals you, the 
friends and supporters of basic immigration 
reform, must continue to stand together as 
we proceed along the difficult legislative 
road ahead. 

There will be times when it will seem 
easier to settle for half a loaf—when it may 
seem practical to have again only a tempo- 
rary bill to admit a few thousand from the 
backlogged quota of a particular nation. 

It is my sincere hope that the united sup- 
port which has so successfully developed in 
the drafting of S. 747 will stand together as 
we work in the Congress for acceptance of 
this bill. 

We have here the framework within which 
significant and fundamental changes can be 
made in our immigration policy. We can 
compromise and adjust within this frame- 
work. But the eyes of all of us must remain 
together on the goal—a goal each of us be- 
lieves is right. 

We seek an immigration policy for Amer- 
ica which speaks a welcome to all peoples 
in the spirit of brotherhood and justice. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
OF DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
Mr. J. W. Penfold, conservation director 
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of the Izaak Walton League of America 
and a statement prepared by the Izaak 
Walton League on a joint Interior De- 
partment-Izaak Walton League summer 
employment program, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
As Mr. Penfold points out, both the Izaak 
Walton League and the National Wild- 
life Federation choose 13 boys for sum- 
mer employment with the Department of 
the Interior. 

This is an excellent program and one 
which I am pleased that the Secretary of 
the Interior has encouraged. In order to 
qualify as a candidate the young man 
must have an interest in conservation 
and a desire to study the natural resource 
field. This program is one which I hope 
will be expanded further for it provides 
an excellent basis for developing the 
natural resource managers which our 
Nation will need both for public and pri- 
vate conservation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF 
America, INC., 
Glenview, Ill., May 9, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE LYMAN MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: You will be inter- 
ested to learn that Mr. Robert D, Fallow, Jr., 
of 203 B Avenue, La Grande, Oreg., is among 
the 13 winners of a nationwide program spon- 
sored jointly by the Izaak Walton League 
of America and the U.S. Department of the 
Interior to reserve a few of Interior's summer 
jobs for highly qualified young men plan- 
ning careers in natural resources conserva- 
tion. The 13 winners were selected from top 
eo picked by the league's State divi- 

ons. 

Thus, Mr. Fallow competed first at the 
State level, then at the National level. He 
is an outstanding young man. 

Enclosed is a detailed description of the 
program. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director IWLA. 


JOINT INTERIOR DEPARTMENT-IZAAK WALTON 
LEAGUE SUMMER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The Izaak Walton League of America co- 
operated this spring with the Department = 
the Interior in a program of 
few of the Department's summer jobs 5 
highly qualified young men planning careers 
in conservation. The league, a national 
conservation organization, selected 13 out- 
standing high school senior boys for field- 
work with the Department this summer. 

In similar fashion, the National Wildlife 
Federation also chose 13 boys for employ- 
ment with the Department. 

When first discussing the program with 
the league, Secretary Udall wrote: 

“I have long been concerned with what 
appears to be the limited opportunities 
available to high-caliber young men inter- 
ested in the fleld of conservation to gain 
practical experience by working in the 
outdoors on a conservation project under 
experienced and qualified supervision. It is 
my hope that with the cooperation of your 
organization and that of the National Wild- 
life Federation a few summer jobs in the 
Department of the Interior can be set aside 
for selected young men who demonstrate 
an interest in natural resources conserva- 
tion and a need for practical experience. 

“Because of the difficulty involved in a 
Federal agency handling such a program, I 
hope to gain the assistance of the league and 
the federation in publicizing the program 
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and processing and selecting the applicants. 
The Department is not so organized nor so 
distributed nationally as to handle these 
functions effectively and fairly.” 

The Department of the Interior each sum- 
mer employs a limited number of seasonal 
personnel to do needed conservation work 
in the national parks, national wildlife 
refuges, and public forest and rangelands 
other than those in the National Forest Sys- 
tem, and to help furnish public services to 
tourists and sportsmen. Under this year's 
pilot program, a few of these jobs were re- 
served for high school graduates who are 
planning careers in some aspect of natural 
resources management and who want field 
experience before entering college. The 
work experience which these young men 
receive will help them to solidify career 
plans and provide them with invaluable 
practical backgrounds for later studies. 
They will also earn money with which to 
begin college. Wages will be commensurate 
with Federal salary standards and local wage 
scales. 

Every effort will be made to locate the 
selected employees as close to their homes 
as possible, since each employee will be 
expected to pay his own travel expenses to 
and from the area of his work. 

To qualify for one of these jobs, a young 
man was required to be a high school senior 

to graduate this spring, to be 18 
years of age by June 15, 1963, and to have 
definite plans to enter a college or university 
for ultimate study in a natural resource 
field—including, but not limited to, forestry, 
soll and range conservation, land manage- 
ment, fish and wildlife, outdoor recreation, 
or geology. He was required to have an 
above average scholastic record, to possess 
leadership qualities, and to have shown a 
continuing interest in natural resources con- 
servation. 

Program publicity in the various States 
included press, radio, and TV announce- 
ments, as well as information given to high 
schools and youth organizations. 

The 13 winners named by the league were 
selected under a competitive system which 
began at the State level. The president of 
each league State division appointed a se- 
lection committee to process all applications 
from his State. These committees, 
by league representatives, were largely made 
up of university professors, ministers, con- 
servation agency personnel, and others of 
similar position in order to assure impartial 
evaluation of applicants. Nominees chosen 
by the divisions were judged at the national 
level by a committee composed of Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wallace of the league’s executive 
board, Mr. Victor Gauzza of Secretary 
Udall's office, and Dr. Henry Clepper of the 
Society of American Foresters. 

All selections were made on the basis of 
the following materials submitted by each 
applicant: (1) A completed U.S. Government 
form No. 57 employment application; (2) a 
transcript of his high school record to date; 
(3) a written recommendation from some 
adult, other than family, who knows the 
applicant and his qualifications for the 
program; (4) a letter from him indicating 
his college and career plans, describing his 
extracurricular activities in high school 
and any conservation work he has done, 
and discussing his reasons for seeking sum- 
mer employment with the Department of 
Interior. 

The 13 winners were unanimous choices 
of the national selection committee. They 
are: Patrick M. Navolanic, 411 Scholl Drive, 
Glendale, Calif.; Alexander D. Neighbors, 
1823 13th Street, Greeley, Colo.; Robert T. 
Schwarzkopf, Jr., 9 Golfview Lane, Carpen- 
tersville, III.; Lester C. Ehrsam, Jr., 4325 
North Clinton St., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Jerry 
Wayne Cook, 70 Dixon Avenue, Aberdeen, 
Md.; Guy Rodger Stafford, 1535 Glastonbury, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Vernon Roy Riddle, 


Wheaton, Minn.; Eric Lloyd Kindig, R.D. 1, 
Box 7, Lodi, Ohio; Robert D. Fallow, Jr., 
203 B. Avenue, La Grande, Oreg.; Grant W. 
Hagadorn, 120 Sullivan Road, Wayne, Pa.; 
William R. Butler, 122 Kingsley Road SE., 
Vienna, Va.; John L. Keller, Route No. 2, 
Stratford, Marathon County, Wis.; John 
Nelson Cundy, 643 Wood Street, Powell, Wyo. 


JAPAN IN TODAY’S WORLD 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks several noteworthy studies which 
mirror the excitement of modern Japan’s 
pace of progress, economically, socially, 
and politically, have been published. 

I would like to mention particularly 
the report of the distinguished Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, entitled 
“Japan in the Free World Economy”; a 
special supplement of the Washington 
Post, dated May 26, 1963, entitled “Ja- 
pan in Today’s World”; and a report on 
Japan's Democracy” appearing in the 
Wall Street Journal of June 11, 1963. 

As an editorial appearing in the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser on May 6, 1963, pointed 
out, since World War II “few develop- 
ments have been more amazing than the 
rapid expansion of the Japanese econ- 
omy, which is, indeed, the fastest grow- 
ing economy in the world.” 

Overall, having visited Japan several 
times and after reading these articles, I 
am reassured of the rapid and continu- 
ing growth of that great nation. 

I am tremendously impressed by the 
figures which illustrate its remarkable 
economic recovery. For example, a sam- 
pling of available statistics and facts 
show that the country’s average yearly 
growth rate has been about 9 percent; 
per capita income has risen from $258 
in 1958 to $416 in 1961, to an estimated 
$450 last year. 

Japan is the only Asian nation whose 
economy is characterized by a labor 
shortage. This has given impetus to the 
development of automated factories and 
vending machines, supermarkets and in- 
stant miso soup, and electronic comput- 
ers. 

The popular notion that Japan is a 
land of paradoxes is beautifully etched 
out by the Washington Post Supple- 
ment: 

There are the polite, gentle Japanese peo- 
ple, but there are also rush-hour subway 
stampedes; there is quiet beauty and quaint 
architectural symmetry, but also the huge 
bustling metropolis of Tokyo; there are peas- 
ant farmers, but also electric water pumps 
at the wells, tractors, and TV aerials on 
thatched roofs; there are quiet, contempla- 
tive philosophies of Zen Buddhism and those 
of other spiritual commitments, but also 
advertising signs, expense accounts, and the 
continuously loud sounds of thousands of 
automobiles and construction in the cities. 


It is a nation in which democratic 
practices have, according to the Wall 
Street Journal, “taken firm root,” not 
only in the national government, but also 
on the small-town level. 

It is a highly industrialized economy 
that is moving ahead rapidly. 

Separated both by geography and his- 
tory, Japan is the only major free world 
industrial country outside the North At- 
lantic community. While the nation 
plays a significant role in world trade 
and in the defense of the free world, 
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Japan does not yet occupy its proper 
place in international councils. Al- 
though its aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries is eagerly sought in the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, it is not a member of 
the OECD. 

Because Japan has not been included 
in world trade councils, she has not been 
in a position to participate fully in the 
joint economic planning of the Atlantic 
community—even though she has much 
to contribute by way of example and 
experience, 

If Japan were more fully integrated 
within the councils of this community, it 
would constitute a valuable link between 
the advanced industrial countries of the 
North Atlantic and the developing coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, struggling to lift 
their standards of living without abridg- 
ing individual freedom. 

As an outstanding example of success- 
ful economic development and rapid 
growth within the framework of indi- 
vidual enterprise, Japan has much sig- 
nificant practical knowledge to offer the 
developing countries. 

Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda has aptly 
pointed out that Japan is, after all, ad- 
mirably suited to be, and, indeed, wants 
to be “a bridge between the industrial- 
ized nations of the West and the under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa. 
We understand them both,” he said. 

Japan’s application for membership 
is now pending before the OECD. She 
should, it seems to me, be admitted with- 
out the slightest hesitation. I am in 
hearty accord with one of the Committee 
for Economic Development’s conclu- 
sions: it is vital that Japan “pursue its 
economic aspirations in close association 
with the United States and the rest of 
the free world.” 

America’s policies should continue to 
be those of encouragement and promo- 
tion of closer ties binding Japan to the 
United States and the rest of the free 
world in a community of nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following texts be printed 
at this point in the Recorp: the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the CED 
report on “Japan in the Free World 
Economy”; the lead article, Nippon's 
Obvious Affluence Has Deceptive Side,” 
from the Washington Post supplement; 
and the Wall Street Journal article, 
“Japan’s Democracy.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JAPAN IN THE FREE WORLD ECONOMY 


It is our general view, underlying our pro- 
posals here, that there is nothing in Japan's 
situation that makes it unduly hard for her 
to accept the responsibilities of full part- 
nership with the other major industrial pow- 
ers. At the same time, we see no reason why 
Japan’s industrial trading partners should 
not extend to her the benefits of full part- 
nership in the free world economic system. 

In a recent policy statement, this commit- 
tee aid: “We consider it of the utmost im- 
portance that Japan should take its place as 
an equal partner in free world trade. The 
present position of Japan is highly irregular. 
Many European countries have declined to 
extend to Japan the tariff concessions ex- 
tended to other members of the General 
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Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Japan vol- 
untarily limits its exports of some products 
to the United States. Japan restricts its own 
imports by high tariffs and exchange con- 
trols. All of this not only depresses the effi- 
ciency of the free world economy but also 
strains free world political solidarity.” “ 
Our proposals are designed to help fit Ja- 
pan into an international economic policy 
system whose major policy is aimed at secur- 
ing to the whole free world its maximum 


parti in the making and functioning 
of free world international economic policy 
should be removed. Japan is not a full mem- 
ber of the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development, although she par- 
ticipates in its Committee for Coordinating 
Development Assistance. The OECD was 
formed in 1960 to take the place of the Or- 


tion, the European ney 

Western Europe planned for and made use 
of Marshall plan assistance from the United 
States. OECD broadened the cooperative 
functions 28 Europe by the addition of 
and Canada as members. 


bership in OECD. We welcome the strong 
support given Japanese membership in OECD 
by the United States, Belgium, and Great 
Britain. 

We recommend seven additional steps to- 
ward full partnership for Japan in a com- 
petitive free world economic system. 


1. AN END TO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST JAPAN 


Nondiscrimination is a basic principle of 

international trade in the free world. This 
principle is concretely embodied in the most- 
favored-nation rule, by which a country un- 
dertakes to extend to all other countries 
(subject to limited exceptions) the terms of 
trade extended to its most favored trade part- 
ner. This rule has a long history. It is now 
incorporated in the General Agreement on 
to which Japan, the 
United States, the Western European coun- 
tries, and most other free world countries 
are parties. 
Nevertheless, Japan is denied most-favored- 
nation treatment in her trade with many 
other parties to GATT, principally those in 
Western Europe, and Japan is the only party 
to GATT so treated on a substantial scale. 

In most cases this discrimination has been 
carried out by the application against Japan 
of article 35 of the general agreement. Arti- 
cle 35 permits parties to the GATT to with- 
hold most-favored-nation treatment from 
new signatories if they wish to do so. Na- 
tions that are already parties to the GATT 
may invoke article 35 against countries newly 
coming into the agreement, and nations 
coming in may Invoke it against countries 
already in the GATT. The article permits 
nations invoking it to apply special trade 
restraints exports of a particular 
nation, without being considered in viola- 
tion of the basic GATT trade principle of 
nondiscriminatory trade. 

Nineteen countries have at some time in- 
voked article 35 against Japan and 13 still do. 
They are Australia, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Haiti, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Nigeria, Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, South 
Africa, and Tanganyika. Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, and France have indicated that they 
will soon give up the application of article 
35 against Japan 

Some — including Italy, maintain 
discriminatory provisions against Japanese 
trade without nie article 35. 


„ New Trade Policy for the United 
States,” a statement on national greg Mie by 
the research and policy committee of CED 
(April 1962). 
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Most countries discriminating against Ja- 
pan have been their restrictions in 
recent years. But it is clear that in the case 
of Japan free world trade is being conducted 
under a very widespread exception to the 
Tule that there should be no discrimination 


Japan, 
whether or not based on article 35 of the 
GATT, should be abolished and most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment should be granted to 
her. 

may be justified in 
discriminations, to 


avoid hardship in some cases. But the dis- 
criminations are so offensive to the basic 
principles of the free economy that they 
should be removed as promptly as possible 
and the countries now practicing discrimina- 
tion should accept responsibility for the 
domestic measures needed to assist adjust- 
ment of the resulting imports, 

2. RELAXATION AND REMOVAL OF VOLUNTARY 

QUOTAS 


The United States does not directly deny 
Japan most-fayored-nation treatment. But 
the United States has been a prime mover 
in the use of the second major form of dis- 
crimination against Japanese trade. 

This is the voluntary quota, by which 
Japan keeps its export sales of particular 
goods lower than they would otherwise be. 


ucts—in Japanese exports to the United 
States of cotton textiles in the early 1950's. 
The Japanese were trying to recapture their 
prewar share of the American cotton textile 
market, which had been about 2 percent of 
U.S. consumption. Although this overall 
goal was small, the drive concentrated dur- 
ing 1950-55 in a few lines of cotton textile 
products; chiefly, gingham, velveteen fabrics, 
pillow cases, blouses and shirts. By 1955 im- 
ports from Japan accounted for one-half of 
sales in the U.S. velveteen market, and for 
about one-fifth of the U.S. market for 
blouses. By 1956, Japanese imports ac- 
counted for over a quarter of the U.S. ging- 
ham market, 

These imports raised demands for protec- 
tion. Complaints to the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion resulted in a ruling that Japanese sales 
of velveteens were causing serious injury to 
U.S. producers. 

The first use of a voluntary quota soon 
followed, in 1955. It limited the sales of 
Japanese cotton blouses in the United States. 
Since then, the two Governments have been 
in almost continuous consultation on vol- 
untary quota arrangements. At the end of 
1961, the Japanese had adopted voluntary 
export quotas on their sales of 25 products 
in the U.S. market. These quotas affected 
25 to 35 percent of Japan’s exports to the 
United States. A few of the quotas were 
adopted as a means of limiting competition 
among Japanese exporters in the United 
States and thus of sustaining prices and 
profits of Japanese producers. 

The use of voluntary quotas has now 
spread to a part of Japan’s trade with 
Canada and Europe. Some of the European 
countries that are no longer invoking article 
85 have asked the Japanese to limit sales in 
their markets by applying voluntary quotas. 

The voluntariness of voluntary quotas does 
not change their basic character as quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports of particular 
goods from particular countries. In fact, 
their voluntary nature carries with it certain 
disadvantages of its own, one of which is 
that the standards by which the quotas are 
applied are not publicly known and dis- 
cussible. 

We recognize that some producers and 
workers in the United States and Europe are 
now enjoying the protection of these quotas. 
Termination of the quotas should be phased 
out over a sufficient period to avoid serious 
hardship to these protected interests. Af- 
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fected firms and workers should be eligible 
for adjustment assistance of the kind now 
provided In the United States and other 
countries. Voluntary quotas and other quan- 
titative restrictions on exports to the United 
States and Europe should be relaxed and re- 
moved together, so that the immediate im- 
pact of freer imports will not be concentrated 
on one country. But the basic objective 
should be to eliminate voluntary quotas on 
an orderly schedule over a reasonable period 
of time. 
The special case of cotton textiles 

Early in 1962 a new multilateral arrange- 
ment for controlling international trade in 
cotton textiles was adopted by the main ex- 
porting and importing countries. To a con- 
siderable extent the new arrangement was 
inspired by inequities that arose in the use 
of voluntary quotas on Japanese sales of cot- 
ton textiles in the United States. 

Sales in the United States of cotton textiles 
imported from all sources rose from 2 per- 
cent of the U.S. market in the early 1950's 
to 6 percent in 1960. But Japan’s share of 
the U.S. market remained unchanged, at 2 
percent, while sales of cotton imports from 
India, Hong Kong, Pakistan, Spain and 
Portugal increased substantially. This con- 
vinced Japanese producers that the voluntary 
quota system holding down their sales in the 
United States was inequitable. Meanwhile, 
very tight import restraints in Europe kept 
cotton imports from any source from increas- 
ing significantly. This convinced U.S. cot- 
ton textile producers that they were bearing 
an unfair share of the burđen of adjustment 
to increased production of cotton textiles 
in the low-wage countries. 

The new Long-Term Cotton Textile Ar- 
rangement is to remain in force for 5 years 
from October 1, 1962. The importing mem- 
bers of the agreement are Australia, Austria, 
Canada, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Great 
Britain, United States, Belgium, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. They agree to enlarge their 
quotas on importation of cotton textiles by 
at least three 5-percent steps during this 
period. At the same time an importing coun- 
try is entitled to ask exporting countries to 
restrain increases in exports when necessary 
to avoid disruption in the importing coun- 
try’s markets. If the exporting members— 
India, Japan, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain and 
Hong Kong—do not voluntarily restrict their 
sales the importing country may limit im- 
ports to the desired degree by use of import 
quotas. 

As a transitional device to escape from the 
difficulties arising under the Japanese vyol- 
untary quota on cotton textile imports to 
the United States, the new arrangement 
has merit. It may result in a more even 
sharing of the burden of export restraint 
between Japan and other exporters and a 
more eyen sharing of the burden of adjust- 
ment to imports between the United States 
and other importers. It is also intended to 
bring about a gradual enlargement of 
imports. 

There may be other cases in which this 
mechanism may serve a similar purpose, al- 
though it is noteworthy that the parties 
to the Cotton Textile Arrangement declared 
that the measures Incorporated in it “are 
not to be considered as lending themselves 
to application in other fields.” However we 
wish to emphasize our belief that such ar- 
rangements are acceptable only as steps 
toward freedom from quota restrictions and 
not as substitutes for that freedom. 

One other subject should be mentioned 
with respect to the special problem of cotton 
textiles. This is the two-price U.S. cotton 
system. It is an example of Government 
intervention in the competitive system lead- 
ing to redoubled Government intervention: 
the two-price system came about because 
Government of U.S. raw cotton prices 
made US. cotton too high priced to sell in 
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world markets. To make U.S. raw cotton 
competitive, the Government paid a subsidy 
on its export. This allowed foreign cotton 
textiles makers to get U.S. raw cotton more 
cheaply than could U.S. makers of cotton 
cloth, This, in turn, intensified the feeling 
of US. cotton textiles producers that they 
deserve more tariff, or quota, protection. 

We made recommendations recently for 
adaptation of American agriculture over a 
5-year period to competitive market condi- 
tions. These recommendations included the 
immediate reduction of the domestic price 
of cotton to this world level. Adoption of 
such a program would, in addition to correct- 
ing a misuse of our resources in agriculture, 
release the United States from the above 
policy dilemma, and permit both cotton 
growers and cotton textiles makers in the 
United States to get back into world trade 
on a sound footing. 


3. JAPANESE ELIMINATION OF QUANTITATIVE 
RESTRAINTS ON IMPORTS 


Japan alone among the industrial coun- 
tries of the free world still uses a system 
of exchange licensing to control the amount 
of her imports. Under this system, a li- 
cense must be obtained from the government 
to import any items on a list of imports 
subject to license control. Japan justifies 
continued use of this policy on the ground 
that she feels herself to be peculiarly ex- 

to balance-of-payments difficulties. 

In 1959 Japan adopted a policy to remove 
these restrictions. By October 1962 com- 
modities which had accounted for 88 percent 
of Japanese imports in 1959 were free of ex- 
change license control and it has been an- 
nounced that this figure will be raised to 
90 percent by April 1963. This will not mean 
that the items still under control would ac- 
count for only 10 percent of Japanese im- 
ports if there were no control. It will mean 
that the items still under control composed 
only 10 percent of Japanese imports in 1960, 
and this number is low in part because im- 
ports of these items were limited by con- 
trols. 

Controls have tended to be retained on 
the items that were most competitive, im- 
ports of which would rise the most if con- 
trols were eliminated. Presumably the still- 
controlled items would account for much 
more than 10 percent of Japanese imports if 
all controls were abolished. Moreover, some 
items freed of exchange licensing controls 
are still subject to quantitative quotas. The 
importation of petroleum is subject to quan- 
titative limits based essentially on refinery 
runs. At the same time it should be pointed 
out that the volume of licenses given for 
items still under control has been enlarged. 

Japan does not have persistent large bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits that justify use 
of exchange controls. Her tendency to 
cyclical balance-of-payments deficits can be 
managed, as it largely has been, by do- 
mestic financial policy. We believe that Ja- 
pan should eliminate her exchange controls 
and other quantitative restrictions on im- 
ports. In this case, as in others where we 
recommend trade liberalization, we recognize 
the need for orderly timing. But we believe 
that Japan can proceed more rapidly in this 
direction than it has been doing. 

4. GENERAL TARIFF REDUCTIONS 

The voluntary quotas, quantitative restric- 
tions, discrimination and exchange controls 
that hamper trade in both directions with 
Japan are inconsistent with the principles 
of the free world economy. They should be 
eliminated in an orderly manner, but in a 
reasonable time and thoroughly. Every 
country imposing such restraints has an ob- 
ligation to move in this direction without 


An Adaptive Program for Agriculture,” 
a statement on national policy by the Re- 
i908). and Policy Committee of CED (July 
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expecting compensation from others for thus 
coming into line with the basic require- 
ments of the international economic sys- 
tem. 

Aside from these special restrictions, high 
tariffs imposed by Japan and by other coun- 
tries impede trade between Japan and the 
rest of the world. We believe that these 
tariffs should be substantially reduced in a 
process of bargaining in which at least the 
United States, Western Europe, Canada, 
Australia, and Japan, would participate? 
The reasons for this are, we hope, clear 
from what has been said above about the 
principles of the free world economy (sec- 
tion 2). We have explained them more ex- 
plicity with reference to tariff policy in the 
near future in “A New Trade Policy for the 
United States” (April 1962) .* 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 embodies 
the belief that the United States will gain 
from substantial, mutual tariff reduction be- 
tween us and our chief trading partners. In 
motivation and form this act was primarily 
directed to reduction of tariffs between the 
United States and the European Common 
Market. It authorizes complete elimination 
of tariffs on items of which the United States 
and the Common Market supply 80 percent 
or more of world exports. But it also au- 
thorizes reductions of up to 50 percent on 
US. tariffs that do not fall within this cate- 
gory. We hope that this authority will be 
used in bargaining for a reduction of Jap- 
anese tariffs and of United States and Euro- 
pean tariffs on items of which Japan is a 
major exporter." 

Western tariffs of particular interest to 
Japan will be substantially reduced only if 
Japan is prepared to reduce tariffs of special 
interest to the West. Participation of Japan 
in this may be impeded by the tra- 
ditional Japanese view of her foreign trade 
as essentially a means of obtaining raw ma- 
terials that she doesn’t produce at all and 
only as a last resort certain highly special 
manufactures. However the benefits to 
Japan of being both an importer and ex- 
porter of manufactures, as other industrial 
countries are, would be large and we hope 
that they will be recognized. 

In all countries, fear of hardship to do- 
mestic industry is an obstacle to reduction 
of tariffs. In the West this fear is likely to 
be intensified with respect to Japan by a mis- 
understanding of the significance of low 
Japanese wage rates, As we have explained 
earlier (pp. 24-25) low Japanese wage rates 
are not a source of danger or injury to her 


*Memoranda of comment, reservation, or 
dissent by Alvin R. Jennings: “Certainly net 
benefits to all parties are implicit in freer 
trade between Japan and the other free 
nations. And, in my opinion, the reciprocal 
actions that are recommended (pp. 36-53) 
contain the necessary cautions, safeguards, 
and caveats to avoid undue damage to any 
of the parties from suddenness in removing 
existing bars, restrictions, and discrimina- 
tions (eg., ‘gradualness’ in removing dis- 
criminations under GATT, p. 40); phasing 
out of quantitative quotas over a sufficient 
period to avoid hardship (p. 41); orderly 
timing in eliminating exchange controls and 
quantitative restrictions on imports (p. 44); 
etc.” 

A statement on national policy by the 
Research and Policy Committee of the CED 
(April 1962). 

č Memoranda of comment, reservation, or 
dissent by Frederick R. Kappel: “It seems 
unrealistic to recommend that our tariff re- 
duction authority under the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 be used on behalf of Jap- 
anese exports. Since the Japanese have 
made greater use of tariff and quota protec- 
tion, more emphasis should be placed on the 
possibility of trade concessions on their part 
as an instrument in bargaining for the low- 
ering of restrictions on Japanese exports.” 
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actual or potential customers. A sudden ex- 
pansion of imports from any source may 
cause hardship to domestic producers, but 
such a sudden expansion is not more likely 
to come from a low wage country than from 
a higher wage country. What is important 
for the possibility of a great upsurge of im- 
ports is the total supply and cost situation 
of the potential exporter, not just the wage 
level. 

The possibility of hardship to domestic in- 
dustries does call for a timing of tariff re- 
ductions that is adapted to the situations of 
particular industries. We believe that it will 
almost always be possible to achieve some 
tariff reduction without real hardship if a 
reasonable period is allowed. Moreover the 
pace of tariff reduction that is possible with- 
out hardship can be speeded up by use of the 
machinery for adjustment assistance that 
exists in the United States and many other 
nations. 

We note a concern, in Japan and else- 
where, that the value of tariff concessions 
granted by the United States may be seriously 
impaired by the U.S. escape clause ma- 
chinery. There is fear that if U.S. tariff con- 
cessions, received in exchange for concessions 
made by others, lead to substantial increase 
of U.S. imports of particular goods the con- 
cessions will be withdrawn. We have recom- 
mended in the past, and we repeat the rec- 
ommendation here, that the escape clause 
should be used sparingly, only in serious 
cases, and even then only for a temporary 
withdrawal of concessions. 

While we understand the concern of our 
trading partners, we believe that the concern 
has been exaggerated. The United States is 
committed to grant compensation when it 
withdraws concessions under the escape 
clause. Moreover, the escape clause was used 
only 15 times in the 16 years from 1948 
through 1962. In five of these cases Japa- 
nese products were involved to an important 
extent. The five cases together involve Japa- 
nese sales in the United States of $30 million 
a year, compared with total Japanese ex- 
ports to the United States of over $1 billion 
& year. 

We strongly urge that the advanced coun- 
tries of the free world seize the opportunity 
lying before them to increase their efficiency, 
growth, and solidarity by substantially re- 
ducing their tariffs. Japan’s participation in 
giving and receiving tariff concessions is es- 
sential to the idea that there is a free world. 


5. U.S. GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT IN JAPAN 


Before 1961 the US. Government made 
substantial purchases of goods in Japan to 
be used in the U.S. economic and military 
aid programs, particularly in Asia. In gen- 
eral these purchases were made in Japan 
because Japan was the cheapest source of 
supply. Beginning in 1961 the United States 
reduced such purchases, in Japan as else- 
where abroad, as one step to control the 
U.S. balance of payments deficit by reducing 
the outfiow of dollars. This had an adverse 
effect upon some industries in Japan, such 
as fertilizer production, and also in some 
degree upon the Japanese balance of pay- 
ments. 

Reduction of offshore procurement is an 
acceptable method of dealing with the U.S. 
balance of payments only if it is regarded 
as a purely temporary measure. But in gen- 
eral the principle that we, and others, will be 
best off if we buy from the cheapest source 
of supply is no less valid for the U.S. Govern- 
ment than for U.S. private citizens. We 
recommend that the United States should 
resume worldwide procurement as soon as its 
balance of payments position permits. 

6. JAPAN'S TRADE WITH THE SINO-SOVIET BLOC 

Before World War II, a fifth of Japan's 
trade was with countries that are now mem- 
bers of the Sino-Soviet bloc. Japan’s aline- 
ment with the West in the cold war has 
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prevented her from making a full effort to 


recover this big market. 
However, Japan has in recent been 
exchanging missions with Russia, the 


European 

with Red China. Japanese trade with bloc 
countries ts still very small, but it is grow- 
ing. In theory, at least, Japan can see in 
the need of the Communist countries for 
capital goods, and in the possible supplies 
from Communist countries of raw materials 
that Japan needs, a basis for large scale 
Japanese-bloc trade. 

The practical outlook, however, is not for 
any large increase in the near future. In 
1961, in the first year of a 3-year trade agree- 
ment with the U.S.S.R., and on the basis of 
new trade contracts with Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Communist China, Japan ex- 
ported $103 million worth of commodities to 
bloc countries, and imported commodities 
valued at $217 million. This was about 2.6 


tries now in the Sino-Soviet bloc. 
According to what has become known of 
bloc offers to the Japanese, the bloc countries 


has no strong interest in making substantial 
to the Communist countries on 


under present conditions, to fairly small 
amounts. However, Japan appears to be 


them if feasible. 7 

Japan embargoes the shipment of mili- 
and strategic goods to bloc countries, 
in line with general free world policy. 


absence of such principles 
important things to say about Japan’s 
position. 


First, Japan's trade with the bloc is now 


Sino-Soviet bloc trade will be influenced by 


with the bloc is another reason, in addition 
to those discussed earlier, for liberalizing 
trade relations between Japan and the West. 


T. JAPANESE REMOVAL OF BARRIERS TO FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 


Japanese protectionism has come to in- 
clude major restraints upon foreign invest- 
ment in Japan. This has deprived Japan 
of some useful foreign exchange. More im- 
portantly, however, it has tended to protect 
Japanese businesses from the competition 
of foreign ideas and business practices, and 
has limited the direct benefit to the Japa- 
nese economy that would come from intro- 
duction of specialized managerial and tech- 
nical know-how. 

As a result of Japanese policy, foreign 
investment since World War II has increased 
only slightly in Japan, while it has grown 
greatly elsewhere. It has been restrained 
in Japan because Japan has effectively re- 
stricted the permissible variety of invest- 
ments. Those foreign investors who felt 
justified in risking their knowledge and 
their funds only on the basis of direct in- 
vestments in businesses that they would 
manage themselves have found themselves 
largely barred from Japan. 

The Japanese have sought, instead, foreign 
loans, secured through the sale abroad of 
Japanese Government and other bonds. The 
foreign investor who was interested in a 
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simple portfolio or equity investment in 


- Japanese shares has been discouraged by 
- restrictions on his right to sell the shares 


and repatriate his investment. The waiting 
period for withdrawal of capital invested 
in shares has recently been reduced from 
2 years to 6 months. 

A more important problem, however, 
relates to direct investment by foreign firms. 
Such firms can invest in Japan with or with- 
out advance assurance that they will be able 
to repatriate their capital. The governmen- 
tal authorities have been extremely reluc- 
tant to give advance assurance. Advance 
permission to repatriate capital has appar- 
ently been granted chiefly where the invest- 
ment involved advanced technology the 
Japanese authorities regarded as highly de- 
sirable and where the technology could not 
be otherwise obtained. Generally, the Jap- 
anese have preferred to obtain technology 
through licensing or management contract 
arrangements. 

But the matter of repatriation of capital 

is in practice less important than the right 
to enter, to say, and to grow with the Jap- 
anese economy without undue restriction. 
To an excessive extent, Japanese Govern- 
ment approvals required by an enterprise 
have been subject to the condition that the 
foreign firm enter into partnership with a 
Japanese firm in setting up a jointly-owned 
subsidiary. In arrangements of this type 
the foreign firm has not been allowed more 
than 50 percent ownership in the Japanese 
subsidiary. 
Japan adopted restraints upon foreign in- 
vestment on the grounds that the foreign 
funds might be recalled from Japan in sud- 
den movements large enough to plunge her 
into balance of payments crises. However, 
the provisions have come to be a shelter for 
Japanese business from foreign competition. 
We regard this as having the same damaging 
effect upon efficiency and growth as do other 
kinds of limitations upon the freedom of 
new business competition to set up and 
operate. Not only is the flow of the latest 
and best technology to Japan reduced, but 
Japan is also deprived of the abilities of 
foreign management trained in the use of 
the technology that the investment brings 
with it. We do not deprive ourselves of 
these benefits: foreign investors are privi- 
leged to establish wholly owned and man- 
aged firms in the United States. 

As to the effects of foreign equity invest- 
ment on Japan’s balance of payments posi- 
tion, it seems to us that, under normal 
conditions, a more liberal welcome for invest- 
ment would add significantly to the foreign 
exchange available to Japan. Japan's bal- 
ance of payments position would normally, 
therefore, be eased. In practice private in- 
vestors do not often repatriate their in- 
vested capital. They take home a portion 
of the new income they have created, as 
reflected in their earnings, but a substantial 
portion of their earnings is normally rein- 
vested to expand their original investment 
stake. 

In some cases the difficulty encountered 
by foreign enterprises in establishing them- 
selves in Japan has caused them to invest 
in other nearby places, such as Hong Kong 
or Formosa. Thus Japanese businesses have 
not escaped the competition of foreign enter- 
prise but Japan has missed the advantage 
of having the investment in its own country. 

There seems to be fear in some quarters in 
Japan that the increase of direct foreign in- 
vestment would compromise the independ- 
ence of Japan. This fear is groundless. 
On the contrary, it is the foreign investor 
who gives hostages and subjects himself to 
the control of the government of the country 
he enters. The assurance the foreign in- 
vestor has of fair treatment—an assurance 
now inadequate in much of the world 
comes not from the power of the investor or 
of his native country but from the host coun- 
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try's awareness of the benefits it derives 
from foreign investment. 

We regard Japan's hesitancy to permit 
entry of foreign enterprise in its economy 
as a major deficiency of Japanese foreign 
economic policy, and as a major obstacle to 
the full inclusion of Japan as a partner in 
the free world economic system. 

We recommend that Japan dismantle its 
barriers to equity investment in Japan by 
foreign firms, and that it permit foreign in- 
vestors freedom to establish wholly owned 
and managed branches in Japan comparable 
to the freedom which Japanese investors 
enjoy in the United States. 

“The free world is in motion, as a result 
of external pressure and internal dynamism. 
We must act to give this motion the direction 
we prefer, before ideas and institutions are 
set on some other course.” This observation, 
from a statement of this Committee cited 
earlier,’ applies with particular strength to 
Japan. Certainly no part of the free world 
exceeds Japan in internal dynamism, affect- 
ing not only her economic size but also her 
social structure. Already a great force in 
the world, she will surely become a greater 
one. 

Incorporated as an equal partner in the 
free world, Japan has much to contribute 
and much to gain, not only in economic 
efficiency but also in movement toward a 
less divided, less fearful, and freer world. If 
she is shut off from that status by Western 
neglect and insularism at home, no one can 
tell in what direction Japan's dynamism may 
move the course of history. 

There now exists, in the fluid state of in- 
ternational economic policy, an unusual op- 
portunity to develop much closer economic 
ties between Japan and the West based on 
the principle of reciprocal advantages. By 
taking this opportunity while it is available, 
the trading partners will not only serve mu- 
tual interests but at the same time will con- 
tribute to the political and economic strength 
of the entire free world community.” 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 26, 
] 


(By Rafael Steinberg) 
Toxyo.—Years ago, in a tiny bay on 
Japan’s Inland Sea, a shi company 
used to celebrate a launching by out 
to all the workers ceremonial red and white 


A New Trade Policy of the United States“ 
(April 1962). 

Memorandum of comment, reservation, or 
dissent, by Thomas Roy Jones: “This foot- 
note is by way of an obiter dictum which in 
no way subtracts from or adds to the recom- 
mendations of this report in the preparation 
of which the writer had an active part. The 
writer believes that multilateral free trade 
amongst free nations, attained in an orderly 
and just fashion, is both desirable and in- 
evitable. However, if our present course of 

costs is continued, he foresees certain 
dangers for the United States. If labor costs 
of this country continue to rise and tax and 
other burdens imposed by Government on 
business combine to keep this country at a 
disadvantage in the cost of those products 
with high labor content, the United States 
may find itself in the position of being an 
exporter of products with a low labor con- 
tent and an importer of products with a 
high labor content. The consequent effect 
on unemployment is obvious, Even if a high 
rate of employment could be maintained un- 
der these conditions, the Nation would be 
exporting irreplaceable resources or resources 
difficult or slow of replacement for the freely 
replaceable labor content of other coun- 
tries.” 
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rice cakes called tori-no-ko mochi, and by 
giving everyone a day off. 

The rice cakes are a thing of the past, but 
last year the shipyard launched more ton- 
nage than any other yard in the world. In- 
stead of mochi, the company gave the work- 
ers a bigger year-end bonus than usual, and 
there are no extra days off for launchings 
because there are always new keels to be 
laid. 

Anywhere in Japan, you can send out for 
home deliveries of sushi (raw fish and rice), 
and this delicacy has always arrived in 
graceful lacquered wooden trays which the 
delivery boy would come around to pick up 
the next morning. 

But now the sushi shops can’t find enough 
delivery boys to afford two trips for every 
order, so in many places sushi is packed in 
plain plastic boxes that look as if they be- 
longed in an American supermarket, and the 
customer can keep them for refrigerator 
trays. 

What's more, this labor shortage—the only 
one in Asia—has encouraged the develop- 
ment of automatic vending machines, super- 
markets, and instant soy bean soup, while 
electronic computers are taking the place of 
abacus operators and a new train will be 
able to stop and start without an operator. 


THE GUIDEBOOK VIEW 


First-time visitors to Japan, who arrive 
with images of geisha girls, tea ceremony, 
and cherry blossoms, are bowled over by 
these visible signs of modernity and eco- 
nomic progress, It seems to them impos- 
sible to believe that this highly industrialized, 
active nation, with its fast express trains, 
air-conditioned office buildings, and auto- 
mated factories, is the same exotic, backward 
land the guidebooks still talk about. 

From tori-no-ko mochi and exquisite ta- 
bleware to oil tankers and microwave relays 
seems too big a jump. 

Are Japanese supposed to be polite and 
old-worldly? Watch the rush-hour stam- 
pedes in the subways. 

Are they dedicated to beauty and sym- 
metry? Look at Tokyo, Are they quaint? 
See the businessman with his golf clubs, 

Do the Japaneses subsist on dried fish and 
a bowl of rice? Peek at the meat and bread 
in the housewife's shopping basket. 

Are they short, stocky, and bowlegged? 
Feast your eyes on that long-limbed young 
beauty strolling down the Ginza in high 
heels, Paris dress, and Jacqueline Kennedy 
hairdo. 

Are the farmers peasants? Examine the 
electric water pumps at the wells, the tiny 
tractors, the TV aerials on the thatch roofs, 

Is the Japanese spirit spartan and frugal? 
Look around at the advertising signs, the 
purple shirts, the expense accounts, the ris- 
ing prices that shoppers no longer haggle 
over. 

Is the quiet contemplation of eternal veri- 
ties a Japanese and Zen Buddhist trait? 
Listen to the rat-tat of the riveter, the thump 
of the piledriver, the roar of the dump 
trucks, 

THE INABILITY PERSISTS 

From these sights and sounds, the visitor 
could come away with an impression as dis- 
torted as the one he arrived with. He is apt 
to think that Japan has completed the tran- 
sition from a feudal to a democratic society, 
from economic backwardness to modern 
technology, from Asian poverty to a society 
of affluence. 

Such is not quite the case. Despite the 
9 percent yearly average growth rate of the 
Japanese economy that has increased the 
per capita income from $258 in 1958 to $416 
in 1961 (and an estimated $450 last year), 
so many points of instability and obsoles- 


Western leaders want them to assume. 
crx-—_679 
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Commenting on American urging that 
Japan give more aid to the developing na- 
tions, and join more wholeheartedly with the 
United States in helping to lower world trade 
barriers, Foreign Minister Masayoshi Ohira 
recently explained that “we in Japan see our 
role as the establishment in our country of 
a free, stable, democratic order * * * a 
Japan that can stand on its own feet, that is 
self-supporting and does not need to ask for 
outside assistance. * * * We feel we still 
have some way to go.” 

“I wonder if the United States realizes 
what we consider to be our role,” he muses. 
“We think that the United States believes 
Japan has already established this orderly 
and stable government, and therefore ex- 
pects us to shoulder more responsibill- 
ties. * * * But we have to create a healthier 
and stronger domestic situation first.” 

To be sure, politics plays a part in this 
hesitation. Japan’s Socialist Party, which 
can be noisy and disruptive when aroused, 
automatically whatever it considers 
to be in the interests of “American imperial- 
ism” and government leaders must go slow. 

And much of the reluctance to shoulder 
responsibilities is merely the application of 
natural self-interest—an attitude that kept 
Japan free of foreign domination while other 
countries in Asia were becoming colonies, 
and that in large part is responsible for her 
fortunate position today. 

But the Japanese point out several eco- 
nomic facts which they say are unique and 
which they claim make it impossible for 
them, despite their surface prosperity, to 
take what Western leaders consider to be 
their “rightful place in the economy of the 
free world.” 

Without attempting to make any final 
judgments, it is worth considering the eco- 
nomic problems that Ohira sums up as 
Japan’s attempt “to catch up with the 
world,” 

It is not just a question of whether the 
economy is doing well or badly at the mo- 
ment. (Actually, it seems to be pulling out 
of a temporary recession.) The more perti- 
nent question is whether Japan will be able 
to carry out Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda’s 
famous “income-doubling” plan in the 1960s, 
and what will happen to the country in the 


process. 

Specifically, it is a question of the future 
of that sushi shop delivery boy who no longer 
comes for the lacquered trays, and his em- 
ployer, the shop owner. And it is a question 
of what will happen to the majority of the 
Nation's industrial laborers who work in 
small shops and factories with inefficient 
machines, at relatively low wages. 

Faced by competition from foreign goods, 
which Japan has pledged to admit more 
freely, will they be driven to the wall? And 
will the big firms, which pay better wages 
to their own employes but which depend on 
these small enterprises for component parts 
and for distribution, also go bankrupt? 

To improve productivity, the government 
is encouraging more and more workers to 
abandon the farms and small shops for the 
more efficient, better-paying, large modern 
plants, where they will live in company dor- 
mitories, eat company food, take vacations 
together at company resorts. Will this con- 
tribute to democracy and individualism, so 
difficult to take root in Japan anyway, or 
will it merely pave the way for another form 
of communal living? 

If Japan is to expand her exports, com- 
pete in world markets, her industries have 
to modernize even further, her ports and 
roads must be expanded and improved. As 
the labor worsens in the 1970s 
thanks to birth control and abortion in the 
fifties, it will become more imperative than 
ever that all of Japan's workers attain a high 
trate of productivity. 

But what will happen to the inefficient 
worker too old to learn a new trade? He 
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is not a fringe minority. He represents a 
large proportion of the working force, and 
under the old system he would never be laid 
off no matter how useless he became, But 
will his employer be able to live up to this 
traditional obligation and still compete with 
the manufacturer in Germany or the United 
States who pays for work performed? 

The Japanese have no confident answers 
for those questions. Their predictions have 
not been very accurate in the past, and al- 
ready there is serious talk of revising Ikeda’s 
10-year income-doubling plan. 

First advanced in 1959, the plan became 
official government policy when Ikeda took 
over as Prime Minister in 1960. It calls for 
an average annual growth of 7.2 percent in 
the gross national project for 10 years with 
an eye to “catching up to Europe's standard 
of living” by 1980. 

But in 1961, the first year, actual growth 
was 14 percent. This “overheated” growth 
also resulted, alarmingly, in such an increase 
in capital equipment investment that the 
1970 figure for investments was attained in 
the very first year. 

This was nearly disastrous. Since much 
of this investment was in the form of mod- 
ern machinery imported from abroad—ma- 
chinery which Japan, of course, sorely 
needed—Japan suddenly found herself with 
a balance-of-payments problem, a labor 
shortage (as people were needed to man the 
expanded plants) and, shortly thereafter, 
3 production of heavy industrial prod- 
ucts. 

Technical measures such as raising the 
bank rate, cooled the excessive growth, 
curbed investment, and managed to get in- 
ternational payments back on an even keel. 
Growth in 1962 was only about 4 percent. 

But this amounted to a recession, from 
which the country is only now emerging. 
Because money was tight, businessmen used 
up stockpiles rather than buy, so the prob- 
lem of surplus production worsened and 
there was a scramble for export expansion. 

But while the surplus forced down do- 
mestic prices of such commodities as steel, 
consumer prices rose drastically—and are 
still going up—as farm production fell and 
urban workers, employed in constructing the 
new plants or running them, found them- 
selves richer than ever. 

The government had forecast a consumer 
price rise of 2.8 percent last year, but the 
actual increase was 6.7 percent, The danger 
of inflation is the government’s most pressing 
single economic problem. 

The problem is to keep the modern section 
of the economy from expanding so fast 
that prices run away, and at the same time 
to encourage the modernization of the back- 
ward sectors and the roads, harbors, and 
utilities that are still far from sufficient to 
support the kind of technological society 
that the Japanese dream about. 

The problem will be made more difficult 
by the fact that Japan's huge labor pool, 
which supplied the muscle for the expansion 
so far, will reach a peak in the next couple of 
years and then start to decline. And, ready 
or not, Japan will have to open her doors to 
more foreign products or risk losing the 
chance to expand her exports. 

Yet no one doubts the capacity of the 
highly literate, skilled and ambitious Japa- 
nese to solve these problems, and others. For 
despite all the transformations that have 
taken place here since the war, most Jap- 
anese still retain the single-minded pur- 
posefulness, the willingness to submerge 
individual ambitions and interests for what 
they consider to be the good of the com- 
munity and the nation, that enabled them 
to leap from crumbling feudalism to mod- 
ern statehood in two generations, and from 
defeat and devastation to prosperity and 
prominence in less than one. 

It’s not rugged individualism, or Jeffer- 
sonian democracy, but it works in Japan, 
and it seems to be what the Japanese want. 
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Only by following her own path can Japan 
attain an influential position in the world. 
“We want to be a bridge between the indus- 
trialized nations of the West and the under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa,” 
Prime Minister Ikeda has said. “We under- 
stand them both.” 


PRIME MINISTER SENDS GREETINGS 


“The promotion of true understanding be- 
tween Japan and the United States is, in my 
view, a task of prime importance, for upon 
such understanding rests the effective co- 
operation between the free peoples of our 
two nations in the common pursuit of the 
ideals of peace and progress. 

“In expressing my appreciation to the 
Washington Post for its many contributions 
to the strengthening and deepening of this 
understanding, I wish to take advantage of 
this special supplement to extend greetings 
to the people of the United States and to re- 
affirm our dedication to the goal we share: 
that truth, justice, and freedom shall pre- 
vail among all peoples of this world. 

“Hayato IKEDA, 
“Prime Minister of Japan.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 11, 
1963] 
JaPan’s Democracy: A WESTERN INSTITU- 
TION Is RESHAPED IN SMALL TOWNS 


(By Igor Oganesoff) 

MISHIMA, JAPAN.—Half a dozen years ago, 
the elder citizens of this bustling town de- 
cided to find a sister city in the United States 
for cultural exchange and hit upon Pasadena, 
Calif., as the most suitable choice. Cul- 
turally, of course, there isn’t much similarity 
between the two communities. But a visitor 
here quickly notes that democratic practices, 
as imposed by the American occupation after 
the war, have taken firm root in small-town 
Japan, though they've been reshaped by 
traditional mores. 

Mishima, with its 68,000 inhabitants, nes- 
tles at the foot of the Hakone Mountains 
about 70 miles southwest of Tokyo. Tradi- 
tionally, it is one of the 53 stopping places 
for weary travelers on horseback or foot on 
the historic Tokaido route between Tokyo 
and the commercial center of Osaka. Decor- 
ative pink and blue neon lights are strung 
along the paved main thoroughfare, which 
is the Tokaido, lending a permanently festive 
air to the town. 

The mammoth wooden arch of the Shinto 
Grand Shrine of Mishima, 300 years old, 
today contrasts with the clean modernity of 
Tokyo Rayon Co.’s nylon plant, one of several 
industries in the town. In the farmlands 
of the township, rice is the main crop but 
farmers also grow carrots, radishes and cab- 
bage in the nearby hills, along with big, 
juicy strawberries. 


HARDLY ANY PROBLEMS 


Off the highway near the edge of town 
stands Mishima’s modernistic, white brick 
city hall, completed in late 1960. Here, in a 
spacious conference room, tastefully decor- 
ated in Western style, stocky 40-year-old 
Mayor Taizo Hasegawa discourses on Japa- 
nese municipal politics and administration. 
He made his first trip to Pasadena last De- 
cember and his conference room is stacked 
with abstract paintings by Pasadena artists, 
soon to be put on exhibition as part of the 
cultural exchange program. 

Mayor Hasegawa cheerfully observes that 
his prospering town has hardly any prob- 
lems at all, save a nagging but not critical 
water shortage. Paradoxically, he also com- 
plains that he has barely enough time on a 
weekend to read a few pages of a Japanese 
best seller, much less indulge in other recre- 
ation. And it quickly develops that his 
honor’s crammed schedule is far less the 
product of actual chores than social obliga- 
tions imposed by Japanese custom. 
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Thus, three or four times a week he at- 
tends meetings of various citizens’ groups: 
Housewives, shopkeepers, factory workers, 
religious organizations, and the like. He 
makes frequent speeches in Mishima’s nine 
elementary and nine high schools, as well as 
in the local branch of the national Nihon 
University, a private institution. Here, of 
course, citizens get an opportunity to air any 
gripes they have such as the current water 
problem. But Mishima’s busy, contented 
populace really haven't enough things to 
discuss to warrant such imposition on the 
mayor’s time. And, like most Japanese, 
they are inclined to take life, ungrudgingly, 
pretty much as it comes. 

“Actually, in Japanese custom now, this 
kind of contact is simply expected of him,” 
one of the mayor's aids explains. He 
must get to know the people so he can serve 
them.” However, this official admits that, 
while such practice admirably serves demo- 
cratic ends, here it is more a matter of form 
than substance. This form is ingrained in 
the paternalism of the traditional Japanese 
feudal system, though today it can certainly 
help the mayor to get reelected. 

STRIVE FOR UNANIMITY 

A bit different are Mayor wa's ac- 
tivities in currying the favor of the city 
council, an elected, 30-member body which 
passes ordinances and approves city proj- 
ects. Never once, in his 30-month tenure, 
has the city council denied any proposal of 
the mayor. But this encouraging record 
isn’t enough in Japan. 

What the mayor strives for is complete 
unanimity within the council, a penchant 
common on all levels of national and local 
government in Japan. No politician is con- 
tent simply with passage of his proposals by 
a strong majority; he feels compelled to 
bring opponents into line, and to make sure 
that everyone is satisfied at least to the 
point of withdrawing open opposition. 

Mayor Hasegawa describes himself as an 
independent and declines to be drawn into 
discussion of broader issues. “The mayor of 
a small town should not have party affilia- 
tions,” he says, sipping from a cup of green 
tea. “I am interested only in the welfare of 
Mishima town.” He is, by standards of 
Mishima, a highly successful businessman, 
which serves to orient his political views to- 
ward the conservative side. Mr. Hasegawa 
owned a furniture factory and store, which 
he had to turn over legally to his wife when 
he was elected mayor. The couple and their 
three young children live in a rambling, 
straw-matted house, containing a modern, 
Western-style living room, behind the fur- 
niture store. 


CAMPAIGN OUTLAY LIMITED 


The mayor started his political career on 
the part-time city council where he served 
a term and a half, or 6 years, for which 
he was paid the equivalent of $70 a month. 
Though he claims he had no support from 
other members of the council, Mr. Hasegawa 
received enough encouragement from other 
influential citizens to run for mayor against 
the incumbent, a member of Japan’s ruling 
conservative Liberal-Democratic Party, who 
was criticized for his aloofness to Mishima’s 
citizens. Because Japanese law forbids a 
majority candidate in a town the size of 
Mishima to spend more than $1,400, Mr. 
Hasegawa was able to finance the campaign 
from his own savings. 

Once in office, by a handsome majority, 
the Japanese system made his job simpler 
in one way: There is virtually no patronage 
system in smaller cities. City employees up 
through the top rank are almost invariably 
civil service and firing any administrator 
is almost taboo. So, other than bringing in 
a couple of supporters as assist- 
ants, Mr. Hasegawa made no political ap- 
pointments and his election supporters mere- 
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ly went back to their regular occupations 
after the election. 

The spectacled mayor proudly points out 
that, thanks to the construction of the nylon 
plant and branch factories of a national 
drug firm and a confectionery concern, Mi- 
shima has boosted its wage levels and elimi- 
nated unemployment. Average family in- 
come of salaried employees runs about $117 
monthly, with savings averaging $16, sig- 
nificantly above national average. Drop in 
at Hiroshi Yamato’s tiny fish restaurant and 
he tells you he owns a station wagon for 
his business and a sedan, also of Japanese 
make, for personal use. Television antennas 
sprout from nearly every roof and the town’s 
10 small movie theaters and 15 old-fashioned 
inns are doing brisk business. 


FACTORIES SUPPLY HOUSING 


The new factories, as is Japanese cus- 
tom, provide their own housing for workers 
so Mishima has been spared overcrowding 
from the influx of technical and administra- 
tive employees. But Mayor Hasegawa is put- 
ting through a scheme to build city-owned 
private houses to rent to local people who 
want to improve their dwelling place and to 
attract newcomers. 

The industrialization of Mishima in the 
last few years, however, has also brought the 
town its only major problem, The plants 
have diverted much of the city’s water sup- 
ply, so that faucets sometimes produce little 
more than a trickle and farmers aren’t get- 
ting quite enough for their crops. Mr, Hase- 
gawa’s office is now conducting surveys on 
new water sources and studying plans for a 
small dam for irrigation purposes. 

Mishima’s total city budget this year runs 
around $1.2 million, of which a local resi- 
dence tax, based on income and applied 
uniformly all over Japan, provides two-thirds, 
The National Government kicked in $150,- 
000 and the rest came from city real estate 
and utilities taxes. One-quarter of Mi- 
shima’s municipal expenditure, the biggest 
chunk, goes into education. 

In addition to his monthly salary of $280, 
the mayor has a personal expense fund of 
$230 each month. He makes weekly trips to 
Shizuoka, the prefectural capital, and to 
Tokyo on occasion for official business. He 
also regularly entertains some of Mishima’s 
influential townsmen at a local bar or res- 
taurant, sometimes calling in a couple of 
the city’s 40 geisha girls to pour sake or 
chant folksongs. And he seems to find this 
blend of Western democracy and Japanese 
custom as rewarding as the rest of Mi- 
shima’s citizenry does. 


COSPONSORSHIP OF S. 1693 ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, according 
to an editorial in a recent edition of the 
Sunday Honolulu Star-Bulletin and Ad- 
vertiser, “the racial issue is the greatest 
single unfinished piece of domestic busi- 
ness in the United States.” 

Recent events in Birmingham, Phila- 
delphia, and other parts of the Nation 
seem to underline this fact increasingly. 

One of the key issues at stake in these 
areas of strife is the denial to American 
citizens first amendment freedoms to 
assemble and petition for redress of their 
grievances. 

Yet, there exists at the present time no 
Federal law enabling the Attorney Gen- 
eral to go into court and secure these 
rights for Americans. 

The Attorney General himself has said 
that he has no authority to bring such 
suits because Congress did not pass any 
legislation giving him the authority to 
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protect the constitutional rights to equal 
opportunity. 

He pointed out that the Federal courts, 
for example, have ruled in recent cases 
that the Justice Department does not 
have the right to sue for desegregation 
of schools in the absence of congres- 
sional action. 

To protect these rights effectively, I 

am cosponsoring a bill, numbered S. 
1693, which would empower the Attorney 
General to institute civil proceedings for 
injunctive and other relief to redress all 
deprivations of constitutional rights. 

This measure was proposed originally 
by President Eisenhower, and it deserves 
renewed consideration today. 

I believe that this proposal would be 
a significant step forward in the present 
racial crisis. 


THE NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 
SHOULD CONDUCT A FAIR TEST 
OF KREBIOZEN NOW 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, now 

that Dr. Ivy and Dr. Durovic have filed 

a plan with the Food and Drug Admin- 

istration for Krebiozen, there is no ex- 

cuse for the National Cancer Institute 
and the Food and Drug Administration 
to delay further a fair test of Krebiozen. 

Obstacles to a fair test for Krebiozen 
have been erected and maintained for 
years due to the obstinate and often ir- 
rational opposition to a fair test by or- 
ganized medicine and especially the 

American Medical Association. Their in- 

fluence has dominated both the National 

Cancer Institute and the Food and Drug 

Administration which should act in the 

public interest and as objective govern- 

mental agencies and not as pawns for 
organized medicine. 
REASONS FOR A FAIR TEST 


There are two general reasons and 
three specific reasons why a fair test for 
Krebiozen by the National Cancer Insti- 
tute should proceed immediately. 

The two general reasons are: 

NONTOXIC DRUG 


First. The drug is nontoxic, and no re- 
sponsible source even among its op- 
ponents has claimed otherwise. It has 
been used on thousands of patients with- 
out harmful side effects. This is ad- 
mitted by proponents and opponents 
alike. 

HUNDREDS OF SUBSTANCES TESTED 

Second. The National Cancer Institute 
has tested, literally, hundreds of sub- 
stances for possible use in the manage- 
ment of cancer. Some of these have had 
toxic side effects. Few of them have had 
anything like the objective evidence to 
justify testing that is available on Kre- 
biozen. 

The three specific reasons why a test 
is justified are: 

THE STANDING OF DR. IVY 

First. The generally acknowledged 
ability and standing of its chief sponsor, 
Dr. Andrew Ivy. 

Dr. Ivy set up the Naval Medical Re- 
search Institute at Bethesda and served 
as its director for nearly a year. 
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Dr. Ivy was president of the American 
Physiological Society from 1939 to 1941. 

Dr. Ivy was selected by the American 
Medical Association's board of trustees 
to represent the allied governments at 
the trials of the German medical men 
after World War II. 

Dr. Ivy was vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and was in charge of 
its medical schools. 

Dr. Ivy has contributed a dozen or 
more papers On cancer research, either 
alone or with others, to the leading medi- 
cal journals. 

Dr. Ivy has discovered a number of the 
hormones of the human body. 

Dr. Ivy was named executive director 
of the National Advisory Cancer Coun- 
cil—1947-51—and advised the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service on cancer research 
because of his wide knowledge and back- 
ground. 

Dr. Ivy was a director of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 

Dr. Ivy is one of the foremost pa- 
thologists and medical and cancer re- 
search experts in the country today. 

STATISTICAL AND OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE 


Second. The drug should be tested be- 
cause of the vast statistical and objective 
evidence submitted by Dr. Ivy to the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. The statistical 
information was for 4,200 cases and for 
35 tumor types treated with Krebiozen. 
It indicated that the tumor was de- 
creased on the average in 35 percent of 
the cases, varying with the kind of tumor. 
The tumor was arrested in 51 percent of 
the cases. In 14 percent of the cases 
the tumor was unaffected or increased. 

In addition, the clinical records on 
several hundred cases are now actually 
in the hands of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Most of these have been 
collected by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

These latter records, which include 
biopsy reports which prove the patients 
had cancer, and the physicians’ reports 
of the actual regression of the tumors in 
some cases, and the relief of pain in 
many others, are far more adequate, 
factual, and scientific evidence than the 
records and information which have led 
to the testing of literally hundreds of 
other substances. 

THE PATIENTS THEMSELVES 

Third. I personally have talked with 
and heard the stories of over 100 pa- 
tients. They have not merely said that 
Krebiozen was helpful to them in the 
sense that it created a general sense of 
euphoria or eased pain, but many of 
them have come with medical records 
and biopsy reports from reputable 
physicians that they had cancer. 

Many of them believe they are alive 
today because of this drug. Some of 
their records indicate they must have 
Krebiozen to survive. They believe that 
Krebiozen, like insulin for the diabetic, 
is a matter of life and death for them. 

Since a natural regression of a malig- 
nant tumor occurs only very rarely 
estimates are only one in tens of thou- 
sands, and I am told that many physi- 
cians practice for life without seeing 
such a case—the physical presence of 
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these patients is extremely persuasive 

evidence of the drug’s beneficial effects. 

EVIDENCE MORE THAN ADEQUATE FOR A FAR 
TEST 

These reasons and this evidence does 
not lead me to take the position that 
Krebiozen is a cure for cancer. I would 
not be so unscientific. Dr. Ivy does not 
take such a position. 

The position I take is that these facts 
are more than adequate to justify a fair 
test for Krebiozen and a fair test now. 
And a fair test means one by those who 
are not hostile to the drug or one set up 
and carried out by hostile and prejudiced 
persons. 

What do the opponents of Krebiozen 
and the AMA have to fear? If the sub- 
stance is worthless, a truly fair test will 
show that. If they are so certain it is 
worthless, why do they continue to ob- 
ject to a fair test? 

The National Cancer Institute now 
has enough objective evidence before it 
to start to test now. Dr. Endicott of 
the National Cancer Institute indicated 
to me in a private conversation that 
there is no need for further animal tests 
because the drug is admittedly nontoxic 
and thousands of human patients have 
already used the drug without toxic 
effects. 

I think there should be a test now. 
While I cannot speak officially for others 
in the Congress, I do know that dozens 
of others share my view that there 
should now be a fair test of the drug. 

I hope the Cancer Institute and the 
Food and Drug Administration will get 
on with the test and not carry out de- 
laying tactics intended to keep the pro- 
gram in perpetual limbo. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, some 
time ago, I introduced S. 1093, which was 
also sponsored by Senators MCCLELLAN, 
Monpt, BYRD, WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
‘THURMOND, TOWER, MILLER, and DIRKSEN. 

The purpose of the bill is to establish 
a policy leading to the gradual elimina- 
tion, insofar as possible, of Federal Gov- 
ernment competition with the free enter- 
prise system, whose taxes pay in great 
part for the Federal competitive activi- 
ties. Early action on the bill is urgently 
needed, particularly as we see the Fed- 
eral Government initiating more and 
more activities which could just as well 
be carried out by the private sector of 
our economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Iron Age 
magazine for June 13 on this topic be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Must WE RELEARN Harp-LEARNED TRUTH 

FROM OTHERS? 

Getting Government out of competition 
with private industry has long been a rallying 
cry of businessmen, 

So far, it has had little effect. Maybe 
people are tired of about it. Or they 
figure Government has been in private busi- 
ness areas so long there's no use fighting it. 
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Then, too, there are those who see nothing 
wrong in all of this. They believe Govern- 
ment-operated businesses are more efficient 
or offer better value for the money. We are 
not talking about Government operations 
necessary for national security. 

There has been some nibbling at the prob- 
lem over the years. Studies upon studies 
have been made. Invariably, they turn up 
cases of inefficiency and waste. And with 
them strong recommendations urging less 
Government competition with business. 

Based on these reports, some of this has 
been done. The Government no longer oper- 
ates a barge line in Mississippi. Synthetic 
rubber and some World War II defense plants 
have been sold off at a small percent on the 
dollar. They became taxpayers. 

However, there's still a long way to go. 

For example, the Government still operates 
shipyards built for the World War II peak. 
This is in face of expert opinion which claims 
Navy vessels can be built in private yards for 
15 to 25 percent less. This would save mil- 
lions of dollars. 

If anything, the battle to keep Government 
out of competition is losing ground. The 
Government has entered new areas in recent 
years. Activities are operated that should 
have been dropped long ago. Some estimates 
put the increase in Government activities 
under this administration at $2 billion. 

The fact is, no one can say accurately how 
much the Government has invested in busi- 
ness operations. The low figure often used 
is $30 billion. Some say it may run five 
times that figure—or more. 

This is too big an amount for most people 
to contemplate—perhaps too big to jar them 
out of their complacency. If so, then we 
might take a tip from one of our hard-hitting 
allies and competitors—West Germany. 

This government has had plenty of past 
experience with governmental control of 
business. Yet, in recent times it has gone 
about shucking off businesses such as ship- 
yards, steel mills, iron ore mines, and power 
stations. It has put almost none under gov- 
ernment control, 

So it seems that others are now teaching 
us the hard-learned lessons of free enter- 
prise. 

Fortunately, all have not given up the fight 
to get Government out of business. There 
are now five bills before Congress, all pretty 
much directed to the same end. 

If any of them get through, they will go a 
eb 

Freed businesses would lessen the tax bur- 
den and add to tax revenues. 

This is one way to get this country moving. 

EUGENE C. BEAUDET, Editor. 


CONGRESS, TOO, HAS CONFLICTS 
OF INTERESTS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
I have been grateful this year, as in the 
past to cosponsor with my distinguished 
colleague from New Jersey [Mr. Case] 
measures designed to subject Congress to 
the same ethical standards as we de- 
mand from the executive and judiciary. 
Senator Case’s devotion to the cause of 
ethics in Government is unparalleled 
and his craftsmanship in formulating an 
articulate and legislative scheme for 
achieving these ends must surely com- 
mend itself to the conscience of this body. 

S. 1261, which we have proposed, is 
based upon the premise that full dis- 
closure of financial interests offers the 
most effective protection against the 
misuse of public position for private gain. 
We believe that a requirement of full 
disclosure of the facts is a far more 
workable approach than an attempt by 
law to draw a precise line between proper 
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and improper interests, relationships, 
and conduct. 

In an article published in the New 
York Times magazine on May 19, 1963, 
Senator Case forcibly stated the need for 
public disclosure by Members of Con- 
gress and top staff of the legislative 
branch, of their financial interests and 
their dealings with executive agencies at 
the behest of a party in interest. 

Senator Case writes: 


Public disclosure is not a new principle. 
Preventive rather than punitive in approach, 
it already applies, in part, to the field of 
campaign contributions and expenditures. 
It is particularly appropriate in an area 
where flat prohibition might raise questions 
of infringement upon the right of the people 
to elect the representative of their choice, 
be he rogue or shining knight. Certainly, it 
would help to give the electorate a better 
basis on which to judge their representa- 
tives’ actions. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
mirable article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Concress, Too, Has CONFLICTS OF INTERESTS 
(By Hon. CLrrronn P. Case, of New Jersey) 


The Congress is taking a beating. But I 
am afraid that, at least to some extent, it 
has had it coming. For too long Congress 
has followed a double standard of conduct, 
preaching one thing and often permitting its 
Members to practice another. 

In recent weeks the press has highlighted 
accounts of high living abroad on committee 
expense accounts, no-show relatives on con- 
gressional payrolls, millions of dollars for 
new congressional offices, allegations of per- 
sonal profiteering from inside knowledge of 
congressional plans, suggestions of improper 
influence in behalf of certain would-be Goy- 
ernment contractors. 

Taken all together, they add up to a most 
unattractive picture. No matter that it is 
distorted, that for the misdeeds of a few the 
whole Congress is maligned. Many an aver- 
age citizen finds in such accounts confirma- 
tion of a cynical view of politicians toward 
which he is already 

The extent to which the ‘double standard 
prevails in Washington shows up sharply in 
the way Congress deals with conflict-of- 
interest problems of members of the execu- 
tive branch and the way it handles, or does 
not handle, those of its own Members and 
staff. 

I remember, for example, a meeting a few 
years ago of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, of which I was then a member, on a 
Presidential nomination for a vacancy on 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
The nominee, a lawyer by profession, had 
previously served the Government with dis- 
tinction. His qualifications were not ques- 
tioned. Nonetheless, he was there to with- 
draw his nomination. The explanation helps 
to highlight the double standard that today 
prevails in Washington: 

The Federal Communications Act forbids 
any member or employee of the Commission 
to have any financial interest in the manu- 
facture or sale of communications equip- 
ment. Indeed, the prohibiton is so stringent 
that it extends to an interest in a company 
owning stock in a manufacturing or sales 
company in the communications field. 

As it happened, the nominee had a prudent 
father. Some years before he had estab- 
lished a small, irrevocable trust fund for 
his two sons, to be managed by trustees out- 
side the family. Soon after its establish- 
ment the trustees invested a portion of the 
funds in stock of a well-known electrical 
firm which manufactures communications 
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equipment. Over the years the stock had 
greatly increased in value and at the time of 
the hearing the trustees could not justify its 
sale, in the light of their fiduciary duty. 
Since neither beneficiary had any control 
over the investments made by the trust and 
the trust itself was irrevocable, there was 
no way in which the nominee could divest 
himself of this involuntary financial interest. 

The committee agreed that it came within 
the proscription of the act. The provisions 
of the act are clear, and I do not question 
them or the rightness of the decision to with- 
draw. But I could not help thinking of the 
contrast between the stringent restrictions 
on membership on the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and the complete ab- 
sence of any restriction on membership on 
the Senate committee that oversees the 
FCC and passes on legislation in the com- 
munications field. 

Another hearing on a Presidential nom- 
ination comes to mind. The nominee, from 
private industry, had worked for his firm 
through the first 6 months of the year in 
which he was nominated. He had relin- 
quished all financial interest in the firm, 
which did some work for the Government, 
but was hopeful that he might be permitted 
to take half of the year’s share in the profit- 
sharing plan of the company. 

With some reluctance, I felt obliged to 
point out that this seemed inconsistent with 
the clear intent of the law, since the com- 
pany’s profits were calculated on a yearly 
basis and the value of a 6-month’s share 
would be determined partly by the profits 
realized in the second half of the year. The 
committee 

Again our action highlighted the difference 
between standards applied to executive ap- 
pointees and the Members of Congress. For 
Members of Congress may, and do, sit on 
committees which act on measures that, di- 
rectly or indirectly, affect their personal fi- 
nancial interests. And, on occasion, Mem- 
bers of Congress have attempted to influence 
the actions or decisions of an executive 
agency from which they stood to benefit per- 
sonally. 

Certain provisions of our conflict-of- 
interest statute do apply to the Members 
of Congress. It is a crime, for example, 
under one section of the United States Code 
for a Member of Congress, as well as any 
officer or employee of the United States, 
directly or indirectly to receive compensa- 
tion for any service rendered either by him- 
self or by another in a matter in which the 
United States is a party. And Members of 
Congress have been convicted for violating 
this ban. 

But other provisions omit mention of 
Members of Congress. One of them is the 
provision that led to the invalidation of the 
Dixon-Yates contract because one of the 
participants had acted for the Government 
in a matter in which his own firm had an 
interest. 

Of the overall public policy embodied in 
this statute, Chief Justice Warren wrote in 
the Dixon-Yates case: “The moral principle 
upon which the statute is based has its 
foundation in the Bibical admonition that 
no man may serve two masters, Matthew 
vi: 24, a maxim which ts especially pertinent 
if one of the masters happens to be economic 
self-interest. Consonant with this salutary 
moral purpose, Congress has drafted a statute 
which speaks in very comprehensive terms.” 

If this is good public policy for Congress 
to prescribe for the Government generally, 
is it any less good for Congress itself? 

To put it another way: If a Member of 
Congress who is a stockholder acts in his 
congressional capacity to apply pressure on 
an executive agency to maintain or expand 
@ program which will benefit the company 
in which he holds stock, is this any less 
reprehensible than if he were acting as a 
paid representative of the company? Does 
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the fact that he is a Member of Congress 
dispel that possibility of suspicion which 
the statute seeks to avoid? If the doctrine, 
“What's good for General Motors is good for 
the country,” is considered at best naive 
when expressed by a member of the execu- 
tive branch, is it less so when proclaimed 
by a member of the legislative branch? 

Perhaps it would be unrealistic to suggest 
that Members of Congress should be required 
to divest themselves of all financial interests 
which might conceivably be affected by legis- 
lation or by the action of executive agencies 
under the purview of a committee on which 
a Member serves. But should a Member of 
Congress, whose law firm represents a com- 
mon carrier, act as a committee member, or 
vote on the floor, on measures affecting com- 
mon carriers? Or should one with business 
associations in the mining industry pass on 
such measures as depletion allowances? 

We expect a member of the judicial branch 
to disqualify himself from sitting in a case 
where his personal interests or associations 
might be thought to color his view. The 
same holds true for the executive branch. 
And the same practice should be followed in 
Congress. 

It would, I think, be impossible to frame 
statutory provisions adequately dealing with 
this problem in the infinitely broad and 
varied situations with which Congress, and 
Members of Congress, have to deal. Yet there 
is, I believe, a way in which Congress can 
provide better protection than now exists for 
the public interest, and in a manner con- 
sonant with its elective status. That is by 
applying the principle of public disclosure to 
the financial interests of members and top 
staffs of the legislative branch and to their 
dealings with executive agencies at the be- 
hest of a party in interest. 

Accordingly, first with Senator RICHARD 
NEUBERGER and later with his widow, Sen- 
ator MAURINE NEUBERGER, I have proposed in 
this and three preceding Congresses legisla- 
tion that would require that all top officials 
in the legislative, as well as the executive, 
branch report annually their sources of in- 
come, including gifts worth $100 or more, 
and their financial assets and liabilities. 
The reports would also include a statement 
of all dealings in securities or commodities 
and all purchases and sales of real property. 
They would be filed with the Comptroller 
General as public records available to both 
press and public. 

A second part of our bill, in which Sena- 
tor Josepx S. CLARK has now joined as co- 
sponsor, would also apply the principle of 
disclosure to all oral or written communica- 
tions to regulatory agencies, concerning par- 
ticular cases, including communications 
from Members of Congress or members of the 
executive branch outside the agency in- 
volved. For example, all communications, 
routine or otherwise, from Members of Con- 
gress in behalf of a particular application 
for a broadcasting license from the Federal 
Communications Commission would be made 
a part of the public record of the proceed- 


ing. 

Public disclosure is not a new principle. 
Preventive rather than punitive in approach, 
it already applies, in part, to the field of 
campaign contributions and expenditures. 
It is particularly appropriate in an area 
where flat prohibition might raise questions 
of infringement upon the right of the peo- 
ple to elect the representative of their choice, 
be he rogue or shining knight. Certainly, it 
would help to give the electorate a better 
basis on which to judge their representatives’ 
actions. 

To the Congress as a whole, and to indi- 
vidual Members of it, a requirement for dis- 
closure of financial interests would be of 
benefit in helping to dispel the cynicism 
and disdain with which so many citizens 
view the political practitioner. This atti- 
tude is, I am convinced, for the most part un- 
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fair. In my experience, the great majority 
of Members of Congress are honest, con- 
scientious men, trying to do the best job 
they can in the interests of the Nation and 
their State or district. Nonetheless, there 
is no denying the low estate in which politics 
is held by all too many of our citizens, as 
public-opinion polls have repeatedly shown. 

For officials in the executive branch and 

particularly in regulatory and semijudicial 
agencies, the obligation to file regular finan- 
cial reports would be both preventive and 
salutary. The maintenance of public con- 
fidence in the integrity of administrative 
processes is essential. With them rest de- 
terminations that may vitally affect the well- 
being of particular enterprises or industries 
and the communities of which these are 
part. 
The necessity of making such a report 
would serve at least as a stop-and-think 
warning. At the same time, in conjunction 
with the requirement for disclosure of com- 
munications, it would tend to check the all 
too prevalent inclination to ascribe, without 
tangible ground, any particular decision to 
influence or a fix. Contrary to common sup- 
position, these factors are, I believe, the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

Support for the principle of disclosure is 
growing. Other bills similar to ours have 
been introduced in the House and the Senate. 
Several candidates for high office have made 
public in one form or another their financial 
worth. Some Members of the Senate have 
publicly disclosed major investments. Not 
long ago the Secretary of Defense released a 
statement of his financial situation and 
holdings. 

To accomplish the objective, however, dis- 
closure should apply equally to all—and to 
the same extent. And it should include in- 
come from all sources and gifts. 

Admittedly, Congress is historically loath 
to discipline itself, even in enlightened self- 
interest. But at the same time, the Members 
are generally sensitive to public opinion. 
With enough prodding, by both the public 
and the press, we will yet take, I believe, af- 
firmative action to merit greater confidence 
and respect. 

The simplest, most feasible, and, in the 
long run, most effective method of achieving 
that end is to assure the public and press 
continuous, ready access to all the facts rele- 
vant to the conduct of the Nation’s legisla- 
tive business. 


PACIFIC TELEPHONE PLAYS ESSEN- 
TIAL ROLE IN ATTRACTING BUS- 
INESSES TO CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
just read an informative and well-writ- 
ten pamphlet published by the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for its em- 
ployees. It deals principally with the 
job needs that have been created by 
California’s population explosion—and 
the important part that advanced com- 
munications systems play in meeting this 
challenge. 

I commend the pamphlet to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pamph- 
let was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

URGENT NEED IN CALIFORNIA, 1,750,000 New 
JOBS IN 7 YEARS—WHERE WILL THEY COME 
FROM? 

In 1860, California had 379,994 people, New 
York State had 3,880,735. One hundred 
years later, California had 15,"17,204 people, 
and New York had 16,782,304. Early in 
1963, California passed New York as the 
most populous State of all. 
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This kind of growth results in tremendous 
new wealth and many other benefits. But it 
brings problems, too—and sometimes the 
problems seem to overshadow the bonanza. 
From border to border, communities must 
bear the burdens imposed by the need for 
new schools, roads, hospitals, water, and 
waste disposal systems, while utility com- 
panies must work at forced draft to supply 
the growing population with such essentials 
as gas, electricity, and communication serv- 
ices, 

But perhaps the most important need of 
all is a steady supply of new jobs and work 
opportunities for payrolls to support the in- 
creasing population. Thousands of new 
jobs are needed every single month, and will 
be, so long as growth continues at or near the 
present rate. It is estimated that 1,750,000 
new jobs will have to be created in California 
to support its growth between now and 1970. 

Where will these jobs come from? Nat- 
urally, growth and expansion of businesses al- 
ready here will provide many of them. But 
most of them can only come from new busi- 
nesses, new factories, and other new enter- 
prises that will be attracted to serve the vast, 
booming western markets, or to take advan- 
tage of special, favorable conditions. What 
is needed to attract these new enterprises to 
California? What factors are important to 
a prospective industrial newcomer? 

With few exceptions, the Golden State of- 
fers the common essentials: water, transpor- 
tation, fuels and electricity, manpower, raw 
materials, building sites, housing, educa- 
tional and cultural advantages, climate, rec- 
reational facilities, and many other things. 

Even more important, California offers po- 
tential manufacturers one of the world’s 
largest and most promising markets for goods 
and services of every description. Markets, 
of course, are a basic requirement. 

A favorable business climate is of great im- 
portance to industrial newcomers. The Cali- 
fornia State Legislature recognized this need 
in passing an assembly resolution. Its pur- 
pose is to caution against actions by the leg- 
islative or executive branches of the State 
government that might deter the investment 
of capital or the creation of needed payrolls. 

Another factor of major importance to in- 
dustrial growth is superior telephone serv- 
ice, and the growing range of advanced 
communication systems which spring from 
technical developments in this field. Com- 
munication is no longer simply telephones 
and teletypes. Being able to provide the 
complex systems offered by Pacific Telephone 
plays an essential role in attracting busi- 
nesses to California. 

Among these services are electronic data 
handling systems used in conjunction with 
regular telephones, closed circuit TV chan- 
nels, facsimile transmission, nationwide dial 
teletypewriter networks, and many other 
modern innovations in service and equip- 
ment. These make it faster, easier and less 
costly for modern businesses and industries 
to meet their essential needs. 

Steady improvement and expansion of tele- 
phone services in California has required 
enormous efforts, and expenditures by Pa- 
cific Telephone of more than $23% billion in 
the last 10 years. And this expansion must 
continue. 

California already profits from this expan- 
sion in scores of important ways—in addi- 
tion to improved telephone services. Thou- 
sands of new jobs have been created, and 
thousands more are supported by our huge 
construction program. The effect of these 
jobs is far-reaching. According to the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, every 100 new factory 
workers bring to a community an average 
total of $710,000 more each year in personal 
income. This supports 65 more people in 
nonmanufacturing jobs. It buys 97 more 
cars. It supports 100 more households, 3 
more retail establishments, and results in 
$331,000 more in retail sales per year. 
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But important as jobs are, our primary 
task at Pacific Telephone is to be sure that 
adequate modern communications will be 
available to meet the needs of California's 
growth. This requires an investment of well 
over $1 million every day for construction 
and facilities. The total for this year will 
be $412 million, and next year’s needs will 
probably be similarly high. 

Capital outlays of this magnitude are es- 
sential for our forward-looking program—a 
program which in itself will help to provide 
many of the needed 1,750,000 new jobs. But 
it takes a financially healthy company to 
make such huge expenditures, and this, of 
course, depends heavily on our earnings. 
For only through our ability to maintain 
adequate profits can we support the invest- 
ment program needed to build ahead for 
California’s future growth. 


THE “CITY OF NEW ORLEANS” 
Is SUNK 


Mr. ENGLE., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the statement made by Sen- 
ator Gruenine, of Alaska, regarding the 
bill S. 534, to authorize admittance of 
the vessel City of New Orleans to Amer- 
ican registry. ‘This bill was voted down 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce 
today. Senator GRUENING’S testimony 
was a crucial factor in the defeat of this 
legislation which I have opposed. His 
statement before the committee is not 
only an eloquent argument against this 
legislation—it is a definitive outline of 
the transportation problems of Alaska. 
It deserves to be made a part of the 

t Recorp of this body. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING, 
DEMOCRAT, OF ALASKA, ON S. 534, To Au- 
THORIZE ADMITTANCE OF THE VESSEL “CITY 


ERIES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, thank you for giving me this op- 
portunity to testify on the bill, S. 534, which 
would permit the Alaska Steamship Co. to 
operate, in the domestic trade of the United 
States, a vessel built in Japan and now 
registered under the laws of the Republic of 
Liberia. I might say, parenthetically, that 
my colleague, Senator BARTLETT, who is now 
ably presiding, and I find ourselves in dis- 
agreement on this legislation, and it is the 
first time that we have differed on a piece 
of Alaska legislation. During the 4½ years 
we have served in the Senate we have thought 
and voted alike on matters dealing with our 
State, and pretty generally, though not in- 
variably, on other matters. Perhaps this is 
the exception that proves the rule. 

I intend to present reasons in opposition to 
this legislation in some detail. I will, first, 
demonstrate the serious threat this bill rep- 
resents to the domestic economy and then 
examine the reasons it is particularly harm- 
ful to Alaska. 

First, I would point out that a literal read- 
ing of the language of the bill does not de- 
scribe its real purpose or give any hint of the 
gravity of its potential impact on the econ- 
omy of the United States. 

While S. 534 is a special privilege bill for 
the exclusive benefit of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co., it is impossible to contend that, if 
this bill is passed, there will be any possi- 
bility of denying the same benefits to other 
carriers who prefer to buy cheap foreign 
ships to building new ships in American 
shipyards. 
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THERE ARE NO PRECEDENTS FOR THIS 
$ LEGISLATION 

The proponents of this legislation have in- 
ferred there are a number of precedents for 
8. 534, In fact, there has never been legis- 
lation permitting use in the domestic trade 
of a large oceangoing ship of the size of the 
City of New Orleans, for the purpose for 
which it would be used by the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. It is absurd to attempt a compari- 
son of minor bills which have been enacted 
at previous sessions of Congress with this 
legislation, which is of major significance to 
the domestic shipping industry. Let us ana- 
lyze other legislation to which the proponent 
has referred as exceptions to the cabotage 
laws and precedent for S. 534. 

One of the precedents cited concerns a 
series of statutes that authorized Canadian 
vessels to service the Alaska port of Hyder, 
a small mining town located on a fjord 
which separates British Columbia from 
Alaska at its southern extremity. A look at 
a map of this area will immediately demon- 
strate the absurdity of comparison of this 
legislation with S. 534. Hyder, a commu- 
nity of 34 individuals, obviously would have 
very little freight delivered or exported. It 
lies on the Portland Canal, which separates 
British Columbia from Alaska at this point, 
and is approximately 100 miles long. This 
canal is traversed only by Canadian vessels, 
and it is not possible that an American-flag 
operator would be willing to service this 
town under any circumstances. 

A second example concerns Public Law 217, 
87th Congress, which authorized a 31-foot 
fishing boat Acadia, that was built in Nova 
Scotia, to be operated out of Portland, 
Maine, because the owner, in good faith, did 
not know that these laws existed. 

A third example, Public Law 380, 76th 
Congress, admitted the American-owned 
barges Prari and Palpa to American registry, 
but these were small barges of no conse- 
quence. 

A fourth example was Private Law 87-512, 
87th Congress, permitting transfer of a 38- 
foot yacht, Bar-Ho-Iv from Canadian reg- 
istry to American registry, but the vessel was 
built in the United States in the first place 
in 1950. 

A fifth example, Public Law 119, 80th Con- 
gress, admitted the ferry Crosline to Ameri- 
ean registry, but she had been built in Se- 
attle, Wash., in 1929 and transferred to 
Canadian registry and was being brought 
back by the State of Washington. This ves- 
sel was only 142 feet long. 

A sixth example, Public Law 86-666, 80th 
Congress, permitted admission of the hydro- 
foil vessel Flying Fish to be used among 
points in Puerto Rico. There was no such 
type vessel available in American shipyards 
at this time and the vessel did not prove to 
be satisfactory and was withdrawn. She 
was 68 feet long. 

A seventh example, Public Law 134, 77th 
Congress, permitted a Canadian passenger 
ship to travel between Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Milwaukee, Wis., for an American Legion 
convention in September 1941. This was a 
specialized use as hotel facilities for 3 days. 

An eighth example, Public Law 261, 77th 
Congress, permitted two whaling tugs, the 
Port Saunders and Hawk to be used to at- 
tempt a revival of the whaling industry on 
the Pacific coast. The tugs were 120 feet 
long, built in 1904 in Norway, and were 
scrapped soon after. 

A ninth example, Private Law 87-516, 87th 
Congress, admitted four tugs and four barges 
originally built in the United States back to 
American registry, but only for use in dredg- 
ing operations while they are owned by the 
Standard Dredging Corp. 

A 10th example, Private Law 87-513, 87th 
Congress, permitted transfer from Canadian 
registry of the tugs John Roen, Jr. and Steve 
W. in connection with dredging operations 
only. These tugs are under 100 feet in 
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length and were originally built in the Unit- 
ed States anyway. 

An 11th example, Private Law 87-515, 87th 
Congress, was for a 29-foot boat to come back 
t American registry. 

A 12th example, Public Law 1019, 84th 
Congress, authorized transportation of iron 
ore between Great Lakes ports by vessels of 
Canadian registry for approximately 6 
months in 1952. This was because of an 
absence of American vessels for the serv- 
ice. 

A 13th example, Public Law 409, 82d 
Congress, authorized transportation of 
grain on the Great Lakes for a short period 
of time due to lack of American tonnage. 

A 14th example, Public Law 877, 87th 
Congress, authorized transportation of 
lumber to Puerto Rico by foreign-flag ves- 
sels for a period of 1 year. This law specifi- 
cally provides that if American vessels are 
available and offer their services at a fair 
rate, they will have first refusal. 

Certainly, no one can seriously contend 
there is any similarity between the laws and 
the bill now proposed which would provide 
for purchase by a single American carrier of 
a large vessel over 300 feet in length, less 
than 5 years old, built in a foreign ship- 
yard, for use in the coastwise trade. 

The Alaska Steamship Co. has, for 67 years, 
been nourished, cared for, and protected by 
the very legislation—the cabotage laws—it 
now seeks to ignore where its own interests 
are concerned. 

During the 86th Congress, the Alaska 
Steamship Co. felt quite different about ex- 
emptions to the cabotage laws than now is 
the case. Its position on legislation con- 
sidered during that Congress, as compared 
with its yearning for this bill which would, 
to all intents and purposes, negate the ob- 
jectives of the Jones Act, demonstrates Alas- 
ka Steam's consistent demand for special 
and favored treatment without regard to the 
effect of this on others who may be con- 
cerned. 

In 1960 there was introduced a bill, S. 3188, 
which had as its purpose to eliminate a pro- 
vision long sought by Alaskans to apply the 
third proviso of section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 (the Jones Act) to per- 
mit the use of foreign shipping to Alaska 
where such shipping occurs over Canadian 
railroad lines, where merchandise is trans- 
ported between points in the United States 
and where the routes used are recognized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
operate on the basis of tariffs filed with the 
Commission. 

When the Jones Act was passed in 1920, 
this legislation, which bore the name of Sen- 
ator Wesley L. Jones, of the State of Wash- 
ington (whose desire was to help his Seattle 
constituents), the single exception of the 
Jones Act to which I refer deliberately ex- 
cluded the State of Alaska from such bene- 
fits as might have been realized by its appli- 
cation. 

From the time the act was passed until the 
time of statehood, the Territory of Alaska 
constantly sought to amend the law to allow 
the possible introduction of low-cost foreign 
shipping into the Alaska trade. It was not 
until passage of the Statehood Act in 1958 
that this became possible. Only then were 
Alaskans able to change the words “exclud- 
ing Alaska” to “including Alaska.” 

The potential threat that this would some- 
how injure the Alaska Steamship Co, evi- 
dently bothered the company out of all pro- 
portion to its actual effect. 

Accordingly, when S. 3188 was introduced 
in the 86th Congress to repeal the third pro- 
viso of section 27 of the Jones Act, the Alas- 
ka Steamship Co. was quick to signify its 
support of the legislation. By a letter from 
Mr. Henry W. Clark, vice president of the 
company, filed in the record of the hearings, 
the position of the company was stated as 
being in support of the bill, It is noted that, 
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in supporting the legislation, the Alaska 
Steamship Co. said: 

“We are not saying that certain situations 
may warrant exemptions but do feel that 
when such exemptions are given that Ameri- 
can steamship lines should be able to present 
their position before allowing foreign-flag 
vessels to operate to our detriment and pos- 
sible demise.” 

In light of these remarks, the support of 
S. 3188 by the Alaska Steamship Co. truly 
shows its position that while others should 
not be allowed exemptions from the cabotage 
laws, the outrageous exemption it now claims 
for itself can be justified. The illogical argu- 
ment of the carrier that it is somehow good 
for the domestic shipping industry to allow 
the purchase of the City of New Orleans but 
that foreign competition beneficial to others 
is to be condemned is reminiscent of the 
mad queen of “Alice in Wonderland” who 
changed the rules of the croquet game to 
suit herself and maintained a consistent 
policy toward those who incurred her dis- 
pleasure of “off with their heads.” 

If this bill is passed, there is no reason to 
expect any more construction of ships in 
American shipyards. If you make this un- 
precedented exception for one steamship 
company, there will be no justification for 
denying it to any other. The others will not 
unnaturally seek the great financial advan- 
tage of acquiring a ship built by cheap for- 
eign labor and costing half as much as it 
would cost at home. The precedent will 
have been established. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out to this 
subcommittee, this legislation represents a 
truly unprecedented breach in the traditional 
policy of the United States that the domes- 
tic trades will be reserved entirely for ves- 
sels built in the United States and operated 
by U.S. carriers. 

In considering S. 534, it is important to 
review the purpose of the cabotage laws. 
Since 1898, when Congress enacted legisla- 
tion making the principal law, the coastwise 
trade of the United States has been, tradi- 
tionally, reserved for domestic shipping. 
The purpose of this is to insure the exist- 
ence of a healthy domestic merchant marine 
for the United States. While the future of 
carriers in the domestic trades, as well as the 
foreign trades, has been in jeopardy for many 
years, the theory that domestic water trans- 
portation must be reserved for domestic ves- 
sels remains valid in terms of its objectives. 

Of course, it is recognized that a most im- 
portant reason for protecting the domestic 
ship building industry is that in the event 
of war we must have domestic vessel capacity 
available and we must have our domestic 
shipyards in operation to produce the vessels 
that war requires. 

Recognition of the importance of the mer- 
chant marine to national defense has been 
repeatedly expressed. Recently, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Fred Korth, declared, 
in a speech made on National Maritime Day 
that it is incredible that the Nation’s mer- 
chant marine, with a proud tradition, should 
be faced with “relegation to second-rate 
status and possible extinction.” 

Citing the alarming rate at which Russian 
shipping has been Increasing over the ca- 
pacity of this country, Mr. Korth was quoted 
in the New York Times on June 2, 1963, as 
follows: 

“The United States is and always has been 
a great maritime Nation. We owe our birth, 
succor, and survival to seapower. Without it 
we would have failed in our bid for freedom 
and could not have endured the tribula- 
tions of early independence. 

“Lacking seapower, we could not have 
preserved the Union, nor successfully de- 
fended ourselves in two great wars which 
threatened our national existence. 

“As a second-rate maritime Nation, this 
country would not have achieved the status 
as the strongest, richest Nation on earth. 
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If we become a second-rate maritime power, 
we will not long maintain that status nor 
insure our freedom. 

“Our seapower is not measured in naval 
terms alone. Our merchant marine is an 
equally essential element of our maritime 
strength. The present state of our shipping 
industry gravely affects that strength.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, referring to the 
fact Russia has 1,168 operational ships as 
compared with 985 belonging to the United 
States and to the rate of increase of the 
Soviet fleet of 1 million deadweight tons 
annually, called for action which would “as- 
sure Mr. Khrushchev and his kind that our 
system will survive and that, most certain- 
ly, its demise shall not be a burial at sea.” 

Now, in this context, let us analyze the 
effect of this particular bill on the strength 
of the American shipbuilding industry and 
its impact on our domestic economy. 

Assuming this kind of ship were to be 
built at all, it has been estimated by the 
Maritime Administrator, Mr. Donald W. 
Alexander, that it would cost approximately 
$8 million to construct the U.S. yards. Thus, 
with respect to this ship alone, there is a loss 
of income, loss of jobs, loss of opportunity 
and loss of capability of shipyards in the 
United States that would otherwise perform 
this work. As an aside, expert opinion has 
been expressed that the design and construc- 
tion of the City of New Orleans, is inefficient 
and outmoded, by American standards, in 
any case. At the very least you are, if this 
bill should be enacted, depriving American 
shipyards and their workers of $8 million. 

Beyond the detriment to the shipyard in- 
dustry from the loss of this particular ship- 
building contract, S. 534, as a precedent for 
an inevitable flow of future cries for special 
privilege legislation, represents a dagger at 
the throat of entire shipbuilding industry 
now and in the future. 

Throughout the United States there are 
143,000 individuals whose jobs directly de- 
pend on shipbuilding and repairing of ships 
and boats in private shipyards. It is my 
belief that each one of these individuals 
would find his or her job in jeopardy if this 
legislation is passed. 

In Alabama the city of Mobile could find 
itself most seriously depressed if such firms 
as Alabama Drydock & Shipbuilding Co., 
Harrison Bros. Drydock & Repair Yards, Inc., 
the Mobile Shipbuilding Co., the Mobile Steel 
Co., and the Mobile Drydock & Repair Co., 
should be forced to close for lack of work. 
In Birmingham, the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp., represents an important segment of 
the city’s economy, with shipyards at Pas- 
cagoula, Miss.; and at Decatur, Ala. 

In California the shipbuilding industry is 
one of its most important sources of wealth. 
Such companies as the A-1 Boat Works of 
Alameda, the Alling Iron Works & Shipbuild- 
ing Co. of West Sacramento, the Campbell 
Machine Co. of San Diego, the Colberg Boat 
Works at Stockton, Craig Shipbuilding Co. 
of Long Beach, Fellow’s & Stewart Inc. of 
Wilmington, the Foster Shipbuilding Co. of 
Terminal Island, the Kaiser Steel Co. of 
Napa, Kyle & Co. of Fresno, the McDonough 
Steel Co. of Oakland, the Sausalito Co. of 
Sausalito, Todd Shipyards of San Pedro and 
San Francisco, the Wilmington Boat Works 
of Wilmington, and many, many others would 
be seriously threatened with depression if 
there is a change of our laws governing the 
use of domestic shipping equipment in the 
domestic trades. 

In the State of Florida, Jacksonville, 
Miami, and Tampa would find themselves in 
most serious difficulties if foreign ship con- 
struction eliminated the Aetna Steel Co. in 
Jacksonville, the Auchter Co. in Jackson- 
ville, Bellinger & Son in Jacksonville, or the 
Gibbs Corp. in Jacksonville. In Miami there 
are numerous shipyards including the Day 
Dry Dock Corp., the Florida Machinery Corp., 
the Merrill-Stevens Drydock Co., the Miami 
Shipbuilding Corp., and U.S. Foundry & 
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Manufacturing Corp. In Tampa the Tampa 
Marine Co., and the River Heights Boat Yard, 
Inc., would feel the effect of foreign com- 
petition if S. 534 is enacted. 

In the State of Florida there are 21 ship- 
building yards and repairing companies and 
nearly 200 boat-building establishments 
which will be in danger if this mischievous 
bill is passed. 

In the State of Louisiana, New Orleans 
could become a severely depressed area if 
the ship construction and repair work on 
which this city depends should be closed 
down. Affected would be the Algiers Iron 
Works & Dry Docks Co., Inc., the American 
Marine Corp., Canal Marine Repairs, Inc., 
Champion Machine Works, Inc., Halter Ma- 
rine Service, Higgins, Inc., Hooley & Sons, 
Inc., the Mississippi Valley Electric Co., Inc., 
Orleans Materials & Equipment Co., and 
many others. In New Orleans, also Todd 
Shipyards would be severely affected if there 
is a serious depression in the shipbuilding 
industry. In Louisiana there are 27 ship- 
building yards and 69 boatbuilding and 
repair yards, all of which would feel the 
pinch if S. 534 is enacted. 

The city of Baltimore, Md., would find a 
substantial part of its economy wrecked 
by a depression in the shipbuilding industry. 
In Maryland there are 11 shipbuilding and 
repair facilities, 3 of which employ more 
than 1,000 people and all of which would 
be badly by enactment of S. 534. 
Firms in Baltimore that would be affected 
include the Baltimore Marine Repair Shops, 
Inc., Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Shipyard, 
Inc., Booz Bros., Inc., and Frank & Ethel's 
Boat Yard. 

The State of Massachusetts also would 
feel a serious depression, which would boost 
its already high rate of unemployment, if 
shipbuilding and repair work is diminished 
by enactment of S. 534. Plants in Massa- 
chusetts which would be affected would in- 
clude the Bethlehem Steel Co., with yards at 
Boston and Quincy; the Bromfield Manufac- 
turing Co., in Boston; the Cape Cod Ship- 
building Co., of Wareham; the General Ship 
& Engine Works, Inc., of Boston; the Gib- 
bons Engineering & Machine Co., Inc., of 
Charlestown; the Gladding-Hearn Ship- 
building Corp., at Somerset; the Gloucester 
Marine Railway Corp., at Gloucester; Graves, 
Inc., at Marblehead; the Hodge Boiler 
Works, at Boston; Kingman Marine Con- 
struction, Inc., at Cataumet; the Manches- 
ter Marine Construction Co., at Manchester; 
and many, many others. 

The great State of New Jersey would find 
itself in serious difficulty with closing or 
diminishing of work at Hoboken's yards of 
Bethlehem Steel; the General Ship Contract- 
ing Corp., of Hoboken; the Jefferson Electric 
Corp., and the Hudson Engineering Co. The 
Quaker Shipyard, Inc., at Camden, N.J.; the 
Rodermond Industries, Inc., of Jersey City, 
NJ. the Stowman Shipbuilding Corp, at 
Port Norris; the Swenson Drydocks & Ship- 
yard, Inc., of Jersey City, N.J.; Todd Ship- 
yards, at Hoboken; and Welin Davit & Boat 
Division of Continental Copper & Steel In- 
dustries, Inc., of Perth Amboy. Zobel’s Sea 
Skiff & Yacht Works, at Sea Bright, N.J., 
would also suffer if S. 534 is passed. 

In North Carolina the great city of Wil- 
mington would be seriously hurt by loss of 
business at Hamme Marine Railway, Inc., 
the Maritime North Carolina Shipyard, the 
Stone Marine Railway & Drydock Co., the 
Wilmington Iron Works, and the Wilmington 
Shipyard, Inc. Also in North Carolina, the 
cities of New Bern and Manteo would be 
badly hurt if S. 534 was passed. 

South Carolina would not be the same if 
the shipyards of Charleston were to be 
diminished in their importance for ship con- 
struction and repair service by enactment of 
8. 534. The Charleston Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Co., the Charleston Drydock Co., Her- 
nandez & Owen Boat Works at Folly Beach, 
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the Mount Pleasant Boat Building Co., would 
all be depressed. 

In the State of Washington, the ship- 
building industry is of exceptional impor- 
tance. According to the Marine Engineering 
Log of 1963, in the State of Washington, 84 
plants in the State engage in marine con- 
struction and repair work. They include the 
Bellingham Shipyards Co. at Seattle; the 
Burchcraft Boat Co., Inc., at Aberdeen; Chil- 
man Shipyard at Hoquiam; the Colby Steel 
& Manufacturing Co., Inc., at Seattle; the 
Commercial Ship Repair Co. at Seattle; the 
Duwamish Shipyard, Inc. at Seattle; the Fri- 
day Harbor Shipyards, Inc. at Friday Harbor; 
the Lake Union Drydock Co. at Seattle; the 
Lockhaven Marina, Inc. at Seattle; and Ma- 
rine Construction & Design Co, at Seattle. 
Also, the Pointer-Willamette Co., Inc., the 
Puget Sound Boat Building Corp., the Seat- 
tle Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp., the Ta- 
coma Boatbuilding Co., Inc. and Todd Ship- 
yards at Seattle. 

Shipyards of Bethlehem Steel Co., alone, 
employ more than 17,000 people in the con- 
struction of ships for the American merchant 
marine, 

In Baltimore, Md., Bethlehem Steel em- 
4 2,160 people; in Quincy, Mass., 4,375; 

in Boston, Mass., 550; in Staten Island, N. V., 
190; in Brooklyn, N.Y., 1,350; in Hoboken, 
N.J., 1,050; in Sparrows Point, Md., 4,425; in 
San Francisco, Calif., 1,600; in San Pedro, 
Calif., 600; and in Beaumont, Tex., 950 
workers. 

The following is a list of 76 shipyards 
throughout the United States whose exist- 
ence would be threatened with passage of 
S. 534. I suggest Senators from the States 
and Congressmen from the districts where 
these are located take note: 


NAME OF SHIPYARD, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
LOCATION, AND CONGRESSMEN 


Atlantic Repair Co., 20. 

Bath Iron Works Corp., 2,450; Bath, Maine; 
STANLEY R. TUPPER, 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 1,000; Baltimore, Md.; 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 170; Boston, Mass.; 
Tuomas P. O'NEIL, JOHN W. McCormack, 
JAMES A. BURKE. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 1,325; Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
EMANUEL CELLER, EUGENE J. KEOGH, EDNA F. 
KELLY, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, JOHN J. ROONEY, 
HUGH L, CAREY, JOHN M. MURPHY. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 900; Hoboken, N.J.; 
CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 3,950; Quincy, Mass.; 
JAMES A, BURKE. 

Bethelehem Steel Co., 3,100; 
Point, Md.; CLARENCE D. LONG, 

Baltimore Marine Repair, 30; Baltimore, 
Md.; EDWARD A. GARMATZ, GEORGE H. FALLON, 
RICHARD E. LANKFORD, SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL. 

Brady Marine Repair, 60; Hoboken, N.J; 
CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER. 

Brewer Drydock Co., 300; Staten Island, 
N.J.; Joun M. MURPHY. 

Bushey, Ira S., 160; Brooklyn, N.Y.; EMAN- 
UEL CELLER, EUGENE J. KEOGH, EDNA F. KELLY, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, JOHN J. ROONEY, HUGH 
L. CAREY, JOHN M. MURPHY, 

Charleston Drydock Co., 225; Charleston, 
8.C.; L. MENDEL RIVERS. 

Colonna’s Shipyard, Inc., 175; Norfolk, Va.; 
PORTER Harpy, JR. 

General Ship & Engine Works, 40. 

General Ship Repair, 40; Baltimore, Md.; 
Epwarp A. GarmatTz, GEORGE H. FALLON, 
RICHARD E. LANKFORD, SAMUEL N, FRIEDEL. 

General Dynamics Corp., 7,000; Groton, 
Conn.; WILLIAM L. Sr. ONGE. 

Gibbs Shipyard, Inc., 500; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; CHARLES E. BENNETT. 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
1,750; Baltimore, Md.; EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
GEORGE H. FALLON, RICHARD E. LANKFORD, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 

Mathis, John H. Co., 30; Camden, N.J.; 
WiLLIam T. CAHILL. 
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Moon Engineering, Inc., 60; Norfolk, Va.; 
PORTER HARDY, JR. 

Morris Basin Dry Dock, 40. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
18,400; Newport News, Va.; THOMAS N. 
DOWNING. 

New York Shipbuilding, 6,200; Camden, 
N. J.; WILLIAM T. CAHILL. 

Norfolk Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp, 
1,500; Norfolk, Va.; PORTER Harpy, Jr. 

O'Brien Bros. Shipyard Corp., 65; Staten 
Island, N.Y.; JOHN M. MURPHY. 

O'Kane Marine Repair Co., 65; Hoboken, 
N. J.; CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 

Ola Dominion Marine Railway, 100; Nor- 
folk, Va.; PORTER Harpy, JR. 

Perth Amboy Dry Dock, 75; Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; Epwarp J. PATTEN, 

Rawls Bros. Shipyard, 750; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; CHARLES E, BENNETT. 

Rodermond Industries, Inc., 130; Jersey 
City, N.J.; CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER. 

Savannah Machine & Foundry, 225; Savan- 
nah, Ga.; G. ELLIOTT HAGAN. 

Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, 2,050; Ches- 
ter, Pa.; WILLIAM H. MILLIKEN, JR. 

Todd Shipyards, 500; Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
EMANUEL CELLER, EUGENE J. KEOGH, EDNA F. 
KELLY, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, JOHN J, ROONEY, 
HucH L. CAREY, JOHN M. MURPHY 

Todd Shipyards, 825; Hoboken, N..; COR- 
NELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 

Union Dry Dock & Repair Co., 100; Wee- 
hawken, N.J.; CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER. 

Albina Engine & Machine, 450; Portland, 
Oreg,; EDITH S. GREEN, 

Astoria Marine Construction, 20; Astoria, 
Oreg.; WALTER NORBLAD. 

Bethlehem Steel, 700; San Francisco, 
Calif; Jon Francis SHELLEY, WILLIAM S. 
MAILLIARD 


Bethlehem Steel, 500; San Pedro, Calif.; 
COH. KINd. 

Craig Shipbuilding Co., 80; Long Beach, 
Calif.; CRAIG Hosmer. 

Lake Union Drydock, 70; Seattle, Wash.; 
THomas M. PELLY. 

National Steel & Shipbuilding, 1,600; San 
Diego, Calif.; James B. UTT, LIONEL VAN 
DEERLIN, Bos WILSON. 

Northwest Marine Iron Works, 125; Port- 
land, Oreg.; EDITH S. GREEN, 

Pacific Coast Engineering, 25; Alameda, 
Calif.; GEORGE P. MILLER, JEFFREY COHELAN. 

Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock, 1,600; 
Seattle, Wash.; Tuomas M, PELLY. 

Todd Shipyards, 375; Alameda, Calif.; 
GEORGE P. MILLER, JEFFREY COHELAN. 

Todd Shipyards, 1,000; San Pedro, Calif. 

Todd Shipyards, 800; Seattle, Wash.; 
THOMAS M. PELLY. 

West Winds, Inc., 200; San Francisco, 
Calif.; JOHN FRANCIS SHELLEY, WM. S. MAIL- 
LIARD. 

Wilamette Iron & Steel, 400; Portland, 
Oreg., EDITH S. GREEN. 

American Ship Building, 100; Chicago, IL; 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, BARRATT O'HARA, WiL- 
LIAM T. MURPHY, EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, JOHN 
C. KLUCZYNSKI, THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, ROLAND 
V. LIBONATI, DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, EDWARD R. 
FINNEGAN, HAROLD R. COLLIER, ROMAN C. 
PUCINSKI, DONALD RUMSFELD. 

American Ship Building, 250; Lorain, Ohio, 
CHARLES A. MOSHER. 

American Ship Building, 160; Toledo, Ohio; 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY. 

Christy Corporation, 160; Manitowoc, Wis.; 
JOHN W. BYRNE. 

Defoe Shipbuilding, 300; Bay City, Mich.; 
ELFORD A. CEDERBERG. 

Ingalls Iron Works Co., 150; Decatur, Ala 

Manitowoc Shipbuilding, 150; Manitowoc, 
Wis.; JOHN W. BYRNES. 

Alabama Dry Dock, 650; Mobile, Ala 

Avondale Shipyard, Inc., 
leans, La.; F. EDWARD HÉBERT, HALE BOGGS. 

Bethlehem Steel, 300; Beaumont, Tex.; 
Jack BROOKS. 


1 All Alabama Congressmen elected at 
large. 
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Boland Machine & Manufacturing Co., 120; 
New Orleans, La,; F. EDWARD HÉBERT, Hare 
Boccs. 

Dixie Machine Welding, 120; New Orleans, 
La.; F. EDWARD HÉBERT, BAR Boccs, 

Equitable Equipment Co. 450; Madison- 
ville, La.; F. EDWARD HÉBERT, HALE Boccs. 

Farmers Marine Cooper Works, 60; Gal- 
veston, Tex.; CLARK W. THOMPSON. 

Gulfport Shipbullding Corp., 250; Port 
Arthur, Tex.; Jack BROOKS. 

Higgins, Inc., 300; New Orleans, La.; F. 
Epowarp HÉBERT, HALE BOGGS. 

Hooley & Sons, Thos. W., 30; New Orleans, 
La.; F. EDWARD HÉBERT, HALE BOGGS. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., 5,800; Pasca- 
goula, Miss; WILLIAM M. COLMER, 

McDonough Iron Works, 25; 
Tex.; CLARK W. THOMPSON, 

Mobile Ship Repair, 175; Mobile, Ala.; 1 

Southern Shipbuilding Corp,, 400; Slidell, 
La.; JAMES H. Morrison. 


Galveston, 


Tampa Ship Repair & Drydock, 500; 
Tampa, Fla.; Sam GIBBONS. 
Todd Shipyards, 300; Galveston, Tex.; 


CLARK W. THOMPSON. 

Todd Shipyards, 175; Houston, Tex.; AL- 
BERT THOMAS. 

Todd Shipyards, 250; New Orleans, La.; 
F. Epwarp HÉBERT, HALE BOGGS. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND 

THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


The rate of unemployment in the United 
States today is recognized to be one of our 
most serious domestic problems, During 
the year 1962 over 4 million Americans were 
without work, approximately 5½ percent of 
the civilian labor force, As a result of this 
there is an immense amount of wasted man- 
power, and a tragic loss of potential produc- 
tion of goods and services. The result is that 
living standards fall into a depression, the 
community is burdened and deprived, and 
families suffer loss of human dignity as 
workers endure repeated and prolonged job- 
lessness. But the individuals are not the 
sole sufferers, for in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions, America, as a country, is measured for 
its free and democratic ways. As the world 
sees us, unemployment is a measure of our 
Government's concern for its least fortunate 
people and its ability to provide them with 
a genuine opportunity to participate in the 
country's well-being. 

In the past decade the country’s unem- 
ployment rate has remained consistently 
high, unlike anything since the era of the 
thirties. The 1962 unemployment rate of 
5 % percent is particularly disturbing because 
the rate has held tenaciously to this level 
many months after a substantial recovery 
from the 1960-61 business recession. Further- 
more, during the latter months of 1962 there 
were definite signs of a repeated lag in em- 
ployment. 

Of course, unemployment is never evenly 
distributed geographically. However, there 
are three States which have had a consist- 
ently high unemployment level—notably 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts—the latter two having important 
shipbuilding industries. 

Although a national industry, shipbuild- 
ing is concentrated in 10 States—California, 
Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and Washington. It should be noted that 
each of these States has an unusually high 
unemployment rate, the average being 5.79 
percent. A precipitate decline of the ship- 
building industry, which could well occur 
with passage of S. 534, would cause these 
States to suffer even greater unemployment, 

There is a national feeling that the econ- 
omy of the United States has been operating 
well below its potential utilization of man- 
power since 1957. Looking ahead, one may 
surmise that the welfare of the United States 
in the years to come depends largely upon 
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our ability to achieve a more satisfactory 
rate of economic growth and to meet the 
added pressures of an expanding labor force. 

Enactment of S. 534, by plunging the do- 
mestic shipbuilding industry into formi- 
dable uncertainty, would inevitably increase 
unemployment rates and stifle economic 
growth. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE DOMESTIC SHIP- 
BUILDING INDUSTRY TO THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 
On January 1, 1962, 66 merchant vessels of 

1,000 gross tons and over were under con- 
struction in private shipyards of the United 
States, including 7 tankers, 26 cargo ships, 
3 passenger-cargo, and 3 ferries. Thirty- 
seven vessels were launched during 1962. 
The 27 vessels delivered had a dollar value of 
$335,700,000. Of these 27, 17 were built on 
the east coast, 3 on the gulf coast, and 7 on 
the Pacific coast. From 1958-62 an average 
of 28 commercial ships haye been delivered 
per year with an average dollar value per 
year of $320 million. 

Of the merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons 
and over contracted for with private ship- 
yards during 1962, 13 were cargo ships, one 
passenger-cargo ship, and one tanker, as 

with a total of 34 vessels con- 
tracted for during 1961 in private shipyards. 

The number of merchant ships engaged 
in coastwise trade as of January 1, 1963, 
was 307, representing a melancholy decline 
from the 427 vessels trading as of January 
1, 1954. 

In 1962, the gross national product of the 
United States was $571.8 billion. Of this, 
0.3 percent or $1,617 million represented ship 
construction for which contracts were let 
during the year. 

The total number of employees in U.S. 
shipyards and repair yards as of December 
1962, was 209,600, of whom 92,200 were em- 
ployed by Navy yards and 117,400 by private 
yards, By geographic regions, they were dis- 
tributed as follows: North Atlantic, 93,600; 
South Atlantic, 38,900; gulf, 23,200; Pacific 
coast, 47,500; Great Lakes, 2,899; and inland, 
3,600, Another 25,600 individuals were em- 
ployed in the allied field of boat building 
and repairing. 

Shipbullding workers, compared to work- 
ers on other durable goods, average a slight- 
ly lower hourly workweek, but the average 
hourly earnings per employee, in compari- 
son, are slightly higher. Average weekly 
earnings: per employee, in comparison, are 


ae of December 1962, shipbuilders ayer- 
aged 41.4 average weekly hours; $3.07 in av- 
erage hourly 3 and 6127.10 in average 
weekly earnings. This last figure has gone 
up pane $107.80 in January 1960. 

On the Pacific coast as of December 1962, 
the average hourly earnings of a shipyard 
employee had gone up 57.5 percent above 
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that wage received in 1951. The average 
hourly earnings for all U.S. regions, however, 
had gone up 64.7 percent, the Pacific coast 
region having the lowest percent raise of 
the four regions. From June 1962, to De- 
cember 1962, the average total hourly earn- 
ings have gone up 1.7 percent. 

There is no doubt the domestic shipbuild- 
ing industry represents an enormously im- 
portant segment of the economy of the coun- 
try, and, for the sake of this industry, itself, 
must not be put in grave jeopardy by legis- 
lation such as S. 534. 

In considering the impact of S. 534 on the 
domestic shipbuilding industry we must also 
take into account the implications of this 
legislation to all allied industries that are 
suppliers of components of ships and boats. 

The steel industry, which is facing in- 
creasingly serious competition from new for- 
eign plants (substantially financed with the 
help of the United States), contributes ap- 
proximately 1.1 percent of its capacity to 
shipbuilding. In wartime this percentage 
has risen to as much as 19 percent. The 
proportionate number of employees of the 
steel industry whose productivity is applied 
to steel used in shipbuilding is ap te- 
ly equal to the steel plant capacity devoted 
to this. 

In addition to the steel industry, produc- 
ers of turbines, gears, radio equipment, lum- 
ber manufacturers, rope makers, producers 
of electronic equipment of every variety, 
diesel engines, heating equipment, in fact, 
all manner of manufacturers of large and 
small equipment needed in the construc- 
tion of ships must shudder to consider the 
loss of markets which will occur if S. 534 
is allowed to be enacted. It is estimated 
there are approximately 4,100 industries now 
supplying equipment and parts for the con- 
struction of ships in the United States. 

This large complex of industrial organiza- 
tions cannot be allowed to suffer depression 
and decline because the selfish motives of 
one water carrier leads the domestic ship- 
building industry to destruction. 


THE “CITY OF NEW ORLEANS” IS NOT NEEDED 
TO MEET ANY THREAT OF FOREIGN COMPETI- 
TION, BUT ITS PURCHASE WOULD WIPE OUT 
AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING AS A RESULT OF 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 


It has been contended this legislation is 
required to meet the threat of foreign com- 
petition, meaning Canadian competition, in 
the Alaska trade. 

I would submit, in answer to this argu- 
ment, that the deliberate policy of the U.S. 
Government has been, since the inception 
of the Marshall plan in 1948, positively to en- 
courage and indeed promote the develop- 
ment of industries abroad which are in com- 
petition with our domestic plants in almost 
every field of endeavor. There is almost no 
kind of manufacturing enterprise carried on 
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in the United States that does not have for- 
eign competitors whose competition is seri- 
ous only because this Government has in- 
vested the dollars of American taxpayers in 
overseas programs. That does not mean that 
I agree with this policy. But why consider 
it now as a justification for supporting this 
foreign competition to our shipyards and 
steel industry and piously deploring the pos- 
sible competition in maintaining transporta- 
tion against an oppressive operator whose 
service has been disastrous for Alaska? For- 
eign aid which produces competition with 
our own industries is widespread. 

It is true in the field of mining and min- 
erals exploration and fabrication. 

It is true with respect to the textile in- 
dustry. 

It is true with respect to the fishing in- 
dustry. 

It is true with respect to agricultural 
industries. 

It is true with respect to industries de- 
pendent on forest resources. 

And so, through the whole gamut of clas- 
sifications of American industry we find for- 
eign competitors giving domestic plants 
trouble because they can produce goods 
chea; they are in existence at all 
simply because the U.S. taxpayers furnished 
the money for them to go into operation, 

As for the shipbuilding industry, it is of 
interest to note the Development Loan Fund 
of the Agency for International Development 
has made loans of $5 million to Finland for 
ship construction, and to the Republic of 
China has made a loan of $900,000 for the ex- 
pansion of a shipyard. 

In addition, nearly $8 million has been 
loaned the Republic of China and Thailand 
for the construction of cargo vessels by the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The American steel industry, and our 
aluminum plants, which depend heavily upon 
the shipbuilding industry as a market for 
their products, find themselves in tough com- 
petition with foreign steel and aluminum 
plants which have been financed by the fol- 
lowing dispensations of funds by the various 
agencies of the Government and by interna- 
tional agencies: 


Loans made by the Agency for International 
Development for steel mills 
Country, project, and amount: 
European Coal and Steel 


raw materials $100, 000, 000 
Ghana, construction of smel- 
ter projet 55,000,000 
Lebanon, aluminum plant 400, 000 
Turkey, steel mill, 
iron & Steel Works 129, 600,000 
Republic of China, produc- 
tion of aluminum_-___._._ 1, 350, 000 
Total. css. ses SLL 292, 250, 000 


Loans extended by the Export-Import Bank for steel mill construction 


Country 


000, 000 
India... uction — — 
apan... 
“i 50 — Expansion of steel mill 136, 004 
| o; on o 
Do. Toyo Kohan Co., expansi f steel 100, 000 
. KT do. 000, 000 
Do... 100, 000 
Lebanon 124. 300 
Philippines. Construction of steel as 8 == 300, 000 
key... Expansion of Karabuk Iron & Steel Works 000, 000 
— Equipment for aluminum foil 000, 000 
pe Steel-mill equipment (Orsterricisch-Aipine 085, 549 
France. a e equipment (Union Siderurgique du Nord de la France) — jer 
Do- Hot strip mill and related inecring services (Union Siderurgique d ian du Tied de ia France). 2, 828, 827 
Doz. Rolling mill mechanical equipment (Union Siderareigus du Nord dae la France) 691, 454 
Germany... Steel-mill equipment (A ...... ay Re ee 9, 090, 000 
8 Eq t for steel mill pea bom of T4 ——— ae este 2,000, 000 
— E A a eee 77585 
8 ä for blast furnace and rolling mill (Government of Italy) 4, 875, 000 


Establishment of aluminum smelter... 
Aluminum red: 


Project 


awata Iron & Steel G.) 
mill 


Sumitomo Metal Industries, expansion of iron and steel production facilities... 
Aluminum extrusion pres s- I.ei “„ 


s58 
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Loans extended by the Export-Import Bank for steel mill construction—Continued 

Project Date | Amount 
Expansion of steel-mill facilities (Union de Siderurgicas Asturianas, S.A.) Apr. 1,1958 $6, 800, 000 
Equipment for steel mill (Government of Spain) Jan. 15,1959 3, 850, 000 
Railing mill rolls U Be) EIRAS Sept. 8, 1960 2, 300, 000 
Cold rolling mill with pigment pes for expansion of wog and N pl lant (Government of Spain) Mar. 9. 1901 13, 000, 000 
Hot sheet and strip mill on lated accessories and services (Altos Hornos de Vizcaya, S. A., and | May 4, 1001 18, 000, 000 

Sociedad Anonima Base es eed de Vizcaya, et al.). 

Steel - mill equipment (Central Bank of Argentina) Mar. 10, 1955 5, 500, 000 

Expansion of iron foundry (Acinfer, 8.A., Banco Mar. 12, 1959 700, 
Expansion of steel mill (Acindar Industr May 5, 1960 5, 645, 000 
Facilities kong cold-drawn seamless steel tubing (Dalmine, J. F. Nx. Banco Ind. de la Republie | June 9, 1960 842. 000 
Steekmill equipment (Sociedad Mixta Siderurgia, S.A.) Contes Bank of Argentina) Noy. 10, 1960 12, 000, 000 
Steel-mill equipment (Acinfer Industria Argent a de Acero, S. Cae Dec, 30, 1960 170, 500 
Steel-mill equipment (Establecimientos Metalurgicos Santa Rosa, 8 A.) Aug. 22, 1961 241, 600 
pip rm Peay ary ach y loans (Establecimientos Metalurgicos Santa Rosa, S.A.) (Banco Ind. de la | Feb. 21,1962 444, 400 

publie Argent 

re. mon equipment (Cia, Siderurgica Nacional, Banco do Brasil) (Republic of Brazil) June 19, 1940 45, 000, 000 
ORS EE Ue Beef Rta BS E ot tae ERS RAS a SSR RIE Le en AN July 20,1950 25, 000, 000 
— 1 . eS eS EA . Feb. 1. 1956 35, 000, 000 
Expansion of steel foundry (Acos Villares, 8. UB AND E sues N P —— Aug. 22, 1957 2, 320, 000 
Steel-mill equipment (Corporacion de ——.— do la P. Aug. 9,1951 58, 000, 000 
Strip rolling equipment and open ties (Cia. de Acero — P Feb. 28,1957 16, 000, 000 
fren en 8 Altos Hornos de Mexico (United Mexican States) May 3,1951 5, 000, 000 
—— equipment, Hojalata y (United Mexican States, tates). Dec. 18, 1952 3, 600, 000 
equipment eg de Chiluahua S. A., Cia, Fundidora de Ch Aug. 11, 1955 720, 000 
Steal mail equipment (Altos Hornos de Mexico) ezico) (United Mexican States Feb. 7,1957 | 16,000, 000 
Steel-mill equipment (Altos Hornos de Mexico, S. A.) . 29, 1960 120, 000 
Do.. Steel fabricating equipment AEAU M. Matalisas Monterrey, S.A.) — May 5,1961 113, 500 
Do. rocessing equipment for steel mill (Altos eee de Mexico, S.A.) Oct. 12,1961 174, 000 
Do. Steel-mill equipment (Altos Hornos de 8 9 -| Noy. 28, 1961 345, 000 
Peru. Iron ore beneficiation plant (Marcona Minin nn — eRe SL ES A ea) Nov. 14, 1987 10, 000, 000 
eee AEA Machinery, equipment and services for mei areal plant (Metalurgica Peruana, S. A.) pr. 26,1 1, 960, 000 
r . ..... . ˙—— . ̃——: n.ü „ x o 540, 532, 120 


Loans made by the World Bank for steel mill 
construction 
[In millions of dollars] 
Country, project, and amount: 
India: 


Indian Iron and Steel Co., steel 
mill ($12 million of this loan 
was for development of coal and 
PCC 70 


Tata Steel Co., expansion of steel 
production facilities 
Japan: 
Yawata Iron & Steel Co— 20 
Kawasaki Iron & Steel Co., 3 loans. 34 
Sumitomo Metal Industries, 2 
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40 
10 
22 
24 
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It is noted that Japan, the country which 
2 the City of New Orleans has been 
the chief of loans for steel mill 
construction of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and has 
also received a total of $51,671,242 for this 
purpose from the Export-Import Bank. It 
is ironical to contemplate the use of iron 
and steel by the Kure Shipbuilding Co. of 
Japan, produced as a result of American 
financial assistance, now being a component 
of the vessel which is the subject of this 
legislation and of genuine alarm in the 
U.S. shipbuilding industry. 

India has received generous loans from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
from the Export-Import Bank. And, now, 
serious consideration is being given to even 
more assistance to India for the construction 
of a very large steel mill under the auspices 
of the foreign aid program. Presumably, 
with additional steel capacity, India could 
become an important manufacturer of ships 
and, if S. 534 is allowed to pass, there will 
be inevitable pressures for allowing Ameri- 
can water carriers to buy Indian ships, along 
with those constructed in Japan and other 
foreign countries. 

As for the necessity of this legislation to 
meet competition now, happily, existing, as 
a result of the sea-train service from Prince 
Rupert to Seward inaugurated last season by 
Canadian National Railways this argument 
will not bear analysis. Alaskans welcome 
gladly the entry of the Canadians into our 
transportation system, since it brings, final- 


ly, at long last, promise of lower transpor- 
tation costs against ever increasing maritime 
freight rates which have reached astronom- 
ical and intolerable levels. 

The fact is the Canadian National Railway 
Service operates entirely with American- 
built tug and barge equipment. Further, as 
to the volume of its cargo, in the 12 months 
ending May 11, 1963, Canadian National 
moved 10,933 tons of freight from Prince 
Rupert to Whittier—less than 3 percent of 
the total freight moving to the rail belt of 
Alaska in that time. 

There is, then, no real competition to 
worry about insofar as American-owned 
water transportation is concerned. Such 
competition as is of significance would arise 
between the Canadian and American rail- 
roads vying for traffic to the west coast. 
Alaskans have no reason for hesitation in 
encouraging Canadian transportation sery- 
ice, either by rail or by water so long as it 
is cheaper than Alaska Steam. As a corol- 
lary, there is no reason for Alaskans to pro- 
tect American railroads from such competi- 
tion as they may encounter as a result of 
the Canadian sea train service. 

For the American railroads, also, have ex- 
ercised a rank discrimination against Alaska 
in setting their rates. 

Let me call your attention to this flagrant 
and unique discrimination with specific ex- 
amples of what these railroads have done, 
are doing, and apparently propose to continue 
to do to Alaska. 

To ship an automobile from Pontiac, Mich., 
to Tokyo, it will cost $7.83 per hundred 
pounds to send that car to Seattle for trans- 
shipment. 

However, if the same car is bound for 
Alaska on the same train at the same time, 
the railroad freight charges to Seattle will 
be $10 per hundred pounds—or more than 
$2 more per hundred pounds, or more than 
$72 more for shipment of a four-door Ford 
sedan to Alaska than the cost of shipment 
of the same car destined for Tokyo. 

I call to the attention of my good friends 
from Michigan, Senator Hart and Senator 
McNamara, that a reduction in the costs of 
shipments of automobiles for sale in Alaska 
might make it possible to reduce the num- 
ber of surplus automobiles, over a million of 
which are in dealers’ warehouses, if these 
automobiles could be sold in greater quanti- 
ties in Alaska. 

If a manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments in Chicago, Ill., wishes to ship them 


to Guam, the freight rate to Seattle would 
be $2.17 per hundred pounds for a 30,000- 
pound shipment. 

However, I am sure Senator DOUGLAS, of 
Illinois, who is a distinguished economist 
will be concerned that a shipment of the 
same weight of agricultural implements to 
Alaska will incur freight charges of $3.28, or 
more than $1 more per hundred pounds 
when shipped to Alaska. Senator DIRKSEN, 
the distinguished minority leader, will, I 
am confident, also be interested in this and 
in the fact that a smaller shipment to 
Alaska will increase in transportation cost 
to as much as $4.48 per hundred pounds. 

Senator HUMPHREY and Senator MCCARTHY, 
of Minnesota, will be interested to know that 
manufacturers of agricultural implements in 
Minneapolis can ship their products to Hong 
Kong for $2.03 per hundred pounds. 

If they wish to ship a similar order of 
implements for use in the Matanuska Valley 
of Alaska the freight cost to Seattle would 
range from $3.12 to $4.27 per hundred pounds. 

My distinguished colleagues from Indiana, 
Senator Baym and Senator HARTKE, will be 
interested in the fact that a 40,000-pound 
shipment of electric cable manufactured in 
Hammond will travel to Seattle for $2.08 per 
hundred pounds if it is destined for Japan 
or Hawaii; but the same 40,000-pound ship- 
ment to Alaska will require payment of $2.65 
per hundred pounds in railroad freight rates 
to Seattle. Further, the cost of shipment 
to Alaska will advance to as much as $4.65 
per hundred pounds for a smaller shipment 
of 18,000 pounds. 

The same shipment of electric cable from 
New Orleans, La., to Samoa would cost $1.95 
per hundred pounds for shipment from New 
Orleans to Seattle. But I call the attention 
of Senator ELLENDER and Senator Lone, of 
the great State of Louisiana, to the fact that 
if this electric cable is to be used in Alaska, 
the cost of shipment to Seattle would range 
from $2.06 to $4.52 per hundred pounds. 

From the State of Oklahoma shipments of 
canned or preserved foodstuffs destined for 
Manila will cost $1.38 for freight charges on 
a 60,000-pound shipment. However, Senator 
EDMONDSON and Senator Monroney will find 
it of interest that the same shipment destined 
for Alaska will incur freight charges to 
Seattle of from $1.58 per hundred pounds 
to $1.83 per hundred pounds. 

In the case of shipment of Phillip Morris 
cigarettes from Louisville, Ky., my good 
friends, Senator Cooprr and Senator MORTON, 
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will wish to be apprised of the fact that it 
will cost 28 cents more per hundred pounds 
for railroad freight charges for those ciga- 
rettes to be used in Alaska than if they are 
finally destined for Hong Kong, Okinawa, or 
Honolulu. 

Likewise, Senator Ervin and Senator Jor- 
DAN, of North Carolina, may be interested to 
know that shipments of Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes from Raleigh will require payment of 
freight charges of 35 cents more per hundred 
pounds if they are bound for Anchorage than 
if they are going to other ports in the Pacific 
Ocean area. 

Manufacturers of dry goods, such as sheets, 
pillowcases, and dress materials originating 
at Sylacauga, Ala., La Grange, Ga., and Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., can ship their products more 
cheaply to Oceania, Auckland, Tokyo, or Oki- 
nawa than is the case with shipment of the 
same items to Alaska. 

I call the attention of my distinguished 
colleagues, Senator SPARKMAN and Senator 
HILL, of Alabama, and Senator RUSSELL and 
Senator Tatmapeoz, of Georgia, and Senators 
JOHNSTON and THuRMOND, of South Caro- 
lina, to the fact that a reduction in trans- 
portation costs of the dry goods manufac- 
tured by their constituents for sale in 
Alaska would greatly expand the market for 
these important items. 

Also, miscellaneous shipments of freight 
from Little Rock, Ark., Chicago, Ill., Shreve- 
port, La., Vicksburg, Miss., Kansas City, Mo., 
Columbus, Ohio, or from El Paso and San An- 
tonio, Tex., will cost more for shipment to 
Alaska via Seattle than if the same cargo is 
destined to Pacific points other than Alaska, 

Even beer from Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Milwaukee costs more in railroad freight 
charges if it is destined for Alaska than if it 
is going to other ports in the Pacific. I am 
sure Senator SYMINGTON and Senator Lone, 
of Missouri, and Senator NELSON and Senator 
Proxmire will take full notice of the fact 
that Alaska might provide their constituents 
with an important market for their famous 
products if a reduction in freight rates could 
be accomplished, thus reducing retail prices 
in Alaska. 

To recite all the cases in which this dispar- 
ity exists would be comparable with reading 
a mail order catalog into the RECORD. 
Whether the item is structural steel from 
Birmingham, Ala., or from Hutchinson, 
Kans., or Youngstown, Ohio, or paper nap- 
kins from Minnesota, it costs more to ship it 
to Alaska than to other parts of the Pacific 
Ocean area. 

Manufacturers of all these, and other prod- 
ucts, must wonder why this disparity in rates 
should exist—a disparity which constitutes 
an unjustified hindrance to the expansion 
of sales in Alaska. 

They must wonder why and want an end 
to a situation in which substantially higher 
freight charges are imposed by the railroads 
on shipments of commodities bound for 
Alaska than are charged on shipments of the 
same items shipped the same day, in the 
same freight cars, but destined for Tahiti, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Manila, or Hawaii. 

It is more than a nuisance—it is a rank 
discrimination against Alaska and those man- 
ufacturers who would supply our consumers. 

The cause of this discriminatory rate pat- 
tern lies in the fact that, with the sanction 


the port of Seattle, may charge the higher, 
domestic rates for goods destined for ports 
in Alaska than the lower import-export rates 
allowed for shipments to other ports in the 
Pacific Ocean area. 

A look at the area to which the preferen- 
tial export-import rates apply reveals im- 
mediately the absurdity of this practice of 
rate discrimination. 

The part of the world which receives 
favored treatment through application of 
export-import, rather than domestic rates 
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includes all those locations (1) west of the 
170th meridian, west longitude and east 
of the 30th meridian, east longitude, (2) in 
Oceania on and east of the 170th meridian, 
west longitude, (3) on the west coast of 
Mexico, Central America, or South America, 
and (4) in certain instances points in the 
State of Hawaii. When this arbitrarily de- 
marcated area is located on a chart of the 
Pacific Ocean it will be seen that virtually 
all lands touching the Pacific Ocean are in- 
cluded within the low-rate region except 
Alaska and the west coast of Canada. 

It is of interest to note that much of this 
vast area engages in no commerce with the 
United States of any significance. For ex- 
ample, no trade now exists between Com- 
munist China and the United States. How- 
ever, if such trade should be resumed this 
area would be entitled to a break on trans- 
portation costs not allowed the citizens of 
the State of Alaska. There are thousands of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean so unimportant 
to American commerce as to be without sig- 
nificance. Yet the people living there are 
entitled to lower transportation costs on the 
goods they receive from the United States (in 
the isolated cases in which they are cus- 
tomers) than the people of Alaska. 

The only portion of Alaska lying within 
the magic line is the Aleutian Island chain— 
an area of negligible commercial importance 
in comparison with the rest of the State. 
With a population of only a few score people 
and no ports, the commerce of this part of 
Alaska is of no consequence in comparison 
with that of the rest of the State. On a 
comparison, then, with geographical areas 
within the preferred area, it would seem 
there is ample justification for inclusion 
of Alaska in that area. 

Now, if the allowance of export-import 
rates rather than domestic rates on rail 
shipments has any relationship to a need for 
connecting water transportation to port of 
final destination, then Alaska should cer- 
tainly qualify for this privilege. 

Obviously, the Alaska transportation pat- 
tern is in no way analagous to that of 
other States which bear the domestic rate 
for railroad freight shipments. Alaska, de- 
pendent as it is on water transportation for 
90 percent of all its supplies, is, for all 
practical purposes of transportation, as much 
of an island as Hawaii, Okinawa, or Guam. 
It is certainly as dependent on water trans- 
portation. 

There are many reasons for changing this 
discriminatory rate pattern. Among the 
most important are: 

1. It is costly to the U.S. Government, in 
its role as a major shipper to Alaska. For 
example, in 1959 the General Services Ad- 
ministration shipped 16,800 tons of goods 
to Alaska. In 1960, the Department of De- 
fense shipped nearly 60,000 tons to Alaska. 
When it is considered that the imposition of 
domestic railroad rates to Alaska-bound 
shipments loads Federal budgets with wholly 
unjustified costs, which must be borne by 
American taxpayers, there is a clear need 
to correct the situation. 

2. American manufacturers are limited in 
the conduct of commerce in Alaska. 

The high costs of doing business in Alaska 
because of the high cost of living there have 
been demonstrated over and over again. 
The contribution to the high cost of living 
of high transportation costs is elementary. 
Transportation costs to Alaska have been 


throughout the history of the State and be- 
fore that the Territory. It has long been 
clear that the development of a strong econ- 
poner based on industrial and commercial 

can only take place if we can re- 
ice ins Gobo We can lower the cost 
of living only if we can lower the cost of 
transportation. If transportation costs of 
goods are lowered, the cost of those com- 
modities at retail outlets can be lowered. 
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Hence, if the laws of economics prevail, the 
quantity of goods sold will increase and so 
will the profit of the manufacturer, 

3. It is predictable that the railroads, 
themselves, will benefit by a lowering of 
freight charges. While, as I have said, 
Alaska is an island, it may well become less 
isolated with advances we can foresee in air 
freight and motor trucking to our State. 
Lower costs of rail transportation could be 
counted on to minimize these competitive 
forces. 

4. As for benefits which would accrue to 
the State of Alaska—this goes without say- 
ing—Alaska's economy will never develop its 
potential until we find relief from our ab- 
normally high transportation costs. The 
reduction of railroad freight rates represents 
but one step toward achieving this. 

The inequities of this discriminatory rate 
pattern followed by the railroads have been 
recognized for many years. It was brought 
sharply to the attention of the predecessor 
agency of the General Services Administra- 
tion in 1948 when 3,000 tons of steel moved 
for export to Alaska. Finding that the 
charges were nearly double those on similar 
shipments to Korea and Japan, a rate ad- 
justment was sought and obtained from the 

Other adjustments have been 
subsequently obtained. However, these have 
not resulted in rates as low as the export 
rates ordinarily assessed, and they have not 
been generally applicable. 

Recognizing the need for basic relief for 
this situation, the General Services Admin- 
istration filed a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1955 charg- 
ing the disparity in rates was unlawful and 
in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

The report of the hearing examiner on the 
case sustained charges of the Government, 
holding that the application of domestic 
rates for Alaska-bound shipments was, in- 
deed, unlawful. The report pointed out that 
“here, the service rendered by the defendants 
under both types of rates is the same. 
Under the defendants’ tariffs it is possible 
for two cars of like traffic to move from the 
same origin, in the same train to Seattle, to 
be unloaded at the same pier and the two 
cars to be charged a different rate depending 
on the ultimate destination—Alaska or Ha- 
wali. The defendants render no more serv- 
ice on traffic moving to Alaska than they do 
on traffic moving to Hawaii or Japan.“ 

Unfortunately for the taxpayers who must 
pay the costs of Government shipments to 
Alaska; unfortunately for shippers who would 
like to sell more goods in Alaska; and most 
unfortunately for the beleaguered citizens of 
Alaska, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rejected the report of the hearing ex- 
aminer, and with three dissents (those of 
Chairman Clark and Commissioners Mitchell 
and Walrath) ruled that the domestic rates 
on Alaska shipments were lawful and dis- 
missed the complaint of the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The Commission refused a petition for re- 
consideration of its decision filed by the 
General Services Administration, and the 
GSA, having no independent authorization 
for appeal to the courts, was unable to carry 
the case further. Thus, the situation re- 
mains as it was in 1957. 

Finally, with respect to the desirability of 
encouraging additional competition in the 
Alaska trade, which its proponents advance 
as a reason for enacting S. 534, the pious 
plea for more competition from Alaska 
Steam—to be induced by enactment of 
S. 534— comes strangely from an organiza- 
tion that has fought competition so bitterly 
that the Department of Justice once filed 
civil and criminal charges of violation of the 
antitrust laws against it. The complaint 
and indictment were dismissed solely on 
grounds the Federal Maritime Board had 
jurisdiction in the matter—jurisdiction never 
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exercised by that agency nor likely to be by 
its successor—the present Federal Maritime 
Commission. 

In taking its stand in behalf of the virtues 
of competition, Alaska Steam might well be 
reminded of the charges found in the com- 
plaint filed by the Department of Justice in 
the suit to which reference is made. 

Alleging that the Alaska Steamship Co. 
has engaged in an unlawful combination and 
conspiracy to restrain trade and commerce, 
the Department of Justice charged, specifi- 
cally, that the defendants had agreed to ob- 
tain a monopoly of water transportation to 
Alaska by the following means, as quoted 
from the civil complaint of the Department 
of Justice: 

“1. By acquiring control of, eliminating 
competition with, and merging the opera- 
tions of Northland Transportation Co. and 
the Alaska Steamship Co., the two largest 
water carriers in the Alaska trade; 

“2. By hindering, obstructing, and pre- 
venting others from chartering vessels for 
the purpose of entering the Alaska trade 
in competition with them; 

“3. By attempting to acquire control of, 
eliminate competition with, and merge their 
operations with the operations of the Alaska 

tion Co., their largest remaining 
competitor in the Alaska trade; 

“4, By entering into agreements with 
shippers by the terms of which such shippers 
are required to deal exclusively with them 
and to refrain from doing business with 
competing water carriers; 

“5. By utilizing their position as the only 
carrier serving the whole of Alaska as well 
as their position as the only carrier offering 
a full line of shipping service to coerce ship- 
pers to ship exclusively with them. 

“(a) By threatening to limit, delay, or 
withdraw the service of carrying supplies 
north to canneries and fisheries and other 
industrial users in Alaska unless such ship- 
pers patronize them exclusively in the trans- 
portation of fish, fish oil, and other products 
south from Alaska; 

“(b) By threatening to limit, delay, or 
withdraw the service of transporting perish- 
ables under refrigeration unless shippers 
desiring or requiring this service patronize 
them exclusively in the transportation of 
nonperishable freight; 

“(c) By threatening to limit, delay, or 
withdraw the service of transporting passen- 
gers, unless shippers desiring or requiring 
such service patronize them exclusively in 
the transportation of freight; 

“(d) By threatening to limit, delay, or 
withdraw the service of transporting dry 
cargo, unless shippers desiring or requiring 
such service patronize them exclusively in 
the transportation of fish oil or other bulk 
liquids; 

“(e) By threatening to limit, delay, or 
withdraw service to shippers patronizing any 
other water carriers; 

“(f) By threatening to limit, delay, or 
withdraw service to shippers to, from, or be- 
tween points in Alaska, which only defend- 
ants serve, if shippers requiring or desir- 
ing such service patronize any other water 
carrier to, from, or between any other 
Alaska points; 

“(g) By threatening to increase freight 
rates on particular commodities unless 
shippers of such commodities deal exclu- 
sively with them and refrain from dealing 
with any other water carrier; 

“(h) By offering to reduce and reducing 
freight rates on particular commodities if 
shippers deal with them and refrain from 
dealing with other water carriers; 

“(1) By inducing and compelling shippers 
to breach existing contracts and agreements 
to ship freight with other water carriers 
by the several means alleged in subpara- 
graphs (a) through (h) of this subpara- 
graph; 

“(j) By causing field representatives and 
agents of defendants to determine the iden- 
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tity of shippers who patronize other water 
carriers by maintaining a systematic surveil- 
lance of docks and terminals, by obtaining 
access to competitors’ freight manifests, and 
by other means and by thereafter causing 
said field representatives and agents of de- 
fendants to call upon shippers who have 
patronized another water carrier, and inform 
said shippers of defendants’ awareness that 
the shippers have patronized another water 
carrier, demand an explanation of the ship- 
pers’ conduct, threaten said shipper in the 
manner alleged in subparagraphs (a) 
through (h) of this subparagraph if said 
shipper again patronized another carrier, and 
by other means intimidate, harass, and an- 
noy said shipper; 

“6. By scheduling or diverting their ships 
so as to split and reduce cargo available to 
other water carriers; 

“7. By denying other water carriers rea- 
sonable access to dock and terminal facili- 
ties at Alaskan ports; 

“(a) By diverting or scheduling defend- 
ants’ ships to arrive before the arrival of 
competitors’ ships and by unreasonably de- 
laying the departure of defendants’ ships for 
the purpose of blocking the dock or terminal 
facilities; 

“(b) By threatening to delay or to mis- 
route freight destined to a particular Alaska 
port unless the ships of other water carriers 
are required to move from dock and terminal 
facilities granting defendants’ ships immedi- 
ate access thereto.” 

Further, the complaint alleged that the 
Alaska Steamship Co. had also undertaken 
to eliminate competition by land carriers 
to Alaska: 

“1. By hindering, obstructing, and prevent- 
ing the movement of freight from Canada 
and the continental United States to interior 
Alaska points by rail and motor carrier by 
inducing and persuading railroads to refrain 
from establishing rail rates requested by 
motortruck carriers; 

“2. By hindering, obstructing, and pre- 
venting the movement of freight by motor- 
truck carrier from Alaskan ports to interior 
points by limiting, withdrawing, or refusing 
to furnish water-carrier service necessary to 
such movement.” 


ENACTMENT OF 8. 534 WOULD MEAN HIGHER 
TRANSPORTATION RATES TO ALASKA 


Although I find nothing in the record to 
indicate what the Alaska Steamship Co. ex- 
pects the purchase of the City of New Orleans 
to mean in terms of freight rates to Alaska, 
there is an implication throughout the testi- 
mony of the proponent, that, somehow this 
will be beneficial to the State of Alaska. 

Any notion that enactment of S. 534 would 
bring lower water freight rates to Alaska is 
pure poppycock. It can be predicted that, 
as certainly as night follows day, the acquisi- 
tion of the City of New Orleans by the Alaska 
Steamship Co. will result in yet another rate 
increase to be paid by the people of Alaska. 
Further, the evidence is that this is an ex- 
pensive, high cost ship to operate, and, if 
allowed in the trade, would saddle the State 
with even higher costs than now exist for 
another quarter of a century. 

In the first place the Alaska Steamship Co. 
does not need more vessel capacity. Even 
now, Alaska Steam operates more voyages to 
the rail belt than can be justified. Obviously, 
the City of New Orleans, being a train ship, 
could operate only to the Port of Whittier 
the terminus of the Alaska Railroad, thus 
adding still more capacity where partially 
loaded ships are now going, at unjustified 
expense. 

This was amply demonstrated in a recent 
rate case in which the Federal Maritime 
Commission unfortunately decided, on May 
6, the company was entitled to another in 
the long series of rate increases which this 
agency and its predecessors have automati- 
cally allowed over the years. 
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In that case, in which the hearing ex- 
aminer’s decision, (subsequently overruled 
by the Commission), was a rate 
increase, the examiner disallowed expendi- 
tures of the company in 1960 in excess of 
$500,000 for the provision of extra voyages 
in the carrier’s service “in the face of evi- 
dence here that a substantially greater 
amount of traffic was transported by Alaska 
Steam in prior years with substantially fewer 
voyages.” 

The examiner's conclusions were that “it 
would appear unreasonable to permit the 
carrier to force upon the trade a de luxe 
service when declining traffic trends under 
prudent and economical management would 
dictate retrenchment and the adoption of 
austerity meas oe 

The words of the hearing examiner, un- 
happily disregarded by the Maritime Com- 
mission, are even more aptly applied to the 
case of the contemplated purchase by 
Alaska Steamship Co. of the luxury vessel 
City of New Orleans. 

If the management of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. had been such over the years it 
could be relied upon to reduce costs and 
operate efficiently, there might be some rea- 
son for confidence in its predictions of a 
better day in ocean transportation for 
Alaska. 

Unfortunately, the record is replete with 
examples of inefficient management which 
has caused vessels owned by the company 
to be laid up for long periods of time, at 
great expense to the people of Alaska, and 
used to justify increase after increase in 
rates. 

During 1958 and 1959, abnormal costs of 
over $30,000 were incurred because the 
MV Palisana was entirely inactive for a 
continuous period of approximately 14 
months. The MV Coastal Monarch was 
continually inactive from September 17, 
1958, to May 31, 1960—at a cost to Alaskan 
rate payers of more than $30,000. 

Including preinaugural expenditures, 
which are really investments in capital, and 
should not be charged as expense, as has 
been allowed, the Alaska Steamship Co. 
spent nearly $20,000 in 1958 and, in 1959, a 
total of $173,464 in inactive vessel expense. 

This is not much of a record for efficiency 
for a company that claims it is now going to 
operate for the benefit of the State of Alaska. 

While I would defer to none in champion- 
ing the needs of Alaskans for adequate 
transportation service, it is my belief our pri- 
mary concern at this time is achieving lower 
freight rates without lowering standards of 
service. 

Within the last month, on May 21, I spoke 
on the floor of the Senate on the unfortu- 
nate May 6 decision of the Federal Maritime 
Commission allowing the Alaska Steamship 
Co. yet another rate increase. 

And, now, the situation has been made 
even worse by another decision of a hearing 
examiner of the Commission in yet another 
rate increase case for Alaska Steam. On 
June 3, the decision was reached in a case 
involving rates for the seasonal trade of 
Alaska Steam, that it is entitled to an in- 
crease which will yield a rate of return in 
this service of 12 percent. The damage done 
here, in addition to, once again, raising the 
costs of water transportation, is that, if the 
decision is affirmed by the Commission, there 
will be permanently frozen into the prece- 
dents of the Commission a rule that this 
company is automatically entitled to an un- 
justifiably high rate of return, regardless of 
arguments to the contrary. 

From the days of the U.S. Shipping Board, 
Alaskans have suffered the consequences of 
ineffective rate regulation. They have been 
and are dependent on water transportation 
for nearly everything they eat, wear, use, and 
need for any purpose. Ninety percent of all 
commodities sold in Alaska have been trans- 
ported by water. 
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And, through the years there has been one 
consistent pattern in the cost of living in 
Alaska—that is up—always increasing and 
increasing at a rate faster than other living 
cost increases. That Alaska’s rising costs 
follow the cost of transportation is undeni- 
able because the pattern of transportation 
cost has been the same—inexorably increas- 
ing, year by year, and the cost of living in 
Alaska has been roughly proportional to the 
transportation rates. 

Prior to statehood, a constant preoccupa- 
tion of the Territorial legislature, beginning 
with the first one in 1913, was with means of 
prevailing upon the Federal Government to 
bring down the cost of shipping—an area of 
legislation in which the Territory was com- 
pletely helpless. 

In 1939, shortly before I became Governor, 
the legislature adopted a memorial request- 
ing the investigation of maritime freight 
rates. “Freight tariffs,” said the legislators, 
“have been increased to a point where they 
are now excessive and beyond the value of 
the service rendered.” With much effort, 
following this expression, an investigation 
was secured from a reluctant Maritime Com- 
mission, and its investigators indeed found 
the rates to be excessive. They so reported, 
and calling attention to discriminatory rates, 
called for rate reduction. 

But, the result was the same as it has been 
repeatedly. In fact, in May 1940, while the 
investigation of the excessiveness of the rates 
against which the Alaska legislators, had 
protested had been ordered but had not yet 
gotten underway, the carriers obtained from 
the Commission a further 15-percent in- 
crease on passenger and freight rates. 

Since 1950, water borne freight rates to 
Alaska have increased 56.4 percent. In the 
same period the cost of living in the United 
States had increased 26.7 percent. Thus, the 
raise in prices the Alaska Steamship Co. has 
obtained, with the connivance of the Mari- 
time Commission, and its predecessor has 
been of a magnitude of 100 percent greater 
than the rise in the cost of living, reflecting 
costs of all commodities used in the United 
States. 

And now, the new Maritime Commission 
appointed by President Kennedy has awarded 
another 10 percent increase to the Alaska 
Steamship Co. and there is danger it will now 
proceed to guarantee that company a wholly 
excessive profit, regardless of justification or 
lack thereof. 

Let us analyze the predictable result of 
acquisition of the City of New Orleans by 
Alaska Steamship Co. 

The cost of the vessel is estimated as ap- 
proximately $4 million, not including such 
additional expenses as would be required to 
outfit it for service to Alaska. This is a 
very expensive purchase for a company that, 
within the last decade has demanded and 
obtained raises in freight rates of 56.4 per- 
cent on grounds it is in dire financial need. 
In this same period the price index has risen 
only 31 percent. Thus, it is an extravagant 
purchase for a pauper to justify. 

Including charges for refitting, the City 
of New Orleans would nearly double that part 
of its rate base attributable to vessel cost 
on which Alaska Steam can now depend for 
support of its habitual pleas for more money. 
In the Federal Maritime Commission decision 
on the rate increase allowed May 6 in docket 
881 the rate base of the company attributable 
to vessel cost, as estimated by the Commis- 
sion, as of the end of 1959 was $3,815,579. 
Since 1959 this value has steadily diminished 
the net book value of its vessels being esti- 
mated by Alaska Steam, as of December 31, 
1961, at $2,390,419. What better way to 
bolster a steadily decreasing rate base, at 
the expense of the State of Alaska, than by 
acquiring an undesirable, unneeded and ex- 
pensive vessel? 

There is, also, expert testimony the City of 
New Orleans is an exceedingly expensive ship 
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to operate, providing another excuse for 
grabbing more money from Alaskans. 

It would be shocking, indeed, to reward 
Alaska Steam with the favor of this particu- 
lar s privilege legislation in light of 
the fact that, for 25 years Alaska Steam has 
built no ships for its own account, relying 
on purchase and charter of low cost vessels 
built by the Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion, representing an already substantial sub- 
sidy to the company. 

Cynically, Alaska Steamship Co., protected 
for 67 years by the Jones Act it would now 
invalidate for its own purposes, has, through 
the years, taken full advantage of regulatory 
policies which have given it extremely gen- 
erous rate base and depreciation allowances 
for ships it did not build, and, even for ships 
it has not owned. The resulting profits from 
increased rates were not reinvested for re- 
placement of existing vessels. Indeed not. 
‘True to form, Alaska Steamship stockholders 
have pocketed for themselves substantial 
sums a conscientious carrier, interested in 
public service, might otherwise invest in 
better equipment for the service of its cus- 
tomers. 

Despite the misleading impression given 
by Alaska Steam export witness, Mr. Rudy, to 
the effect depreciation allowances have been 
hard to come by, the company was the bene- 
ficiary, for many years, of very generous 
treatment. Prior to December 31, 1957, de- 
preciation charges on ships recognized to 
have a 30-year life were allowed on the basis 
of a 20-year life, thus allowing the carrier to 
accumulate, by that date, $1,878,072 in ves- 
sel depreciation charges, of which less than 
19 percent was used for capital improve- 
ments, in the form of refitting and repair of 
vessels—and none for new construction. 

In a 2-year period (1958 and 1959), ex- 
amined in connection with a recent Alaska 
rate case, Alaska Steam accumulated total 
depreciation charges of $954,784, of which 
only 55 percent was used for all capital im- 
provements during that period in which ves- 
sels were refitted for the cargo unitization 
program of which the company is so proud. 

Prior to 1960, when even the Federal Mari- 
time Board in a sudden fit of sanity, was 
forced to come to a sensible decision in the 
Atlantic Gulf/Puerto Rico General Rate In- 
creases case, the rate base for Alaska Steam 
was computed on an odd formula which al- 
lowed an average of book and reproduction 
costs depreciated for owned and chartered 
vessels. Under this arrangement Alaska 
Steam profited even more—certainly to an 
extent sufficient to have allowed investment 
in new vessel construction for the benefit of 
the trade. 

Let us be under no illusion Alaska Steam 
is interested in improving service to the pub- 
lic by acquiring the City of New Orleans. If 
this legislation is passed the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. can be depended upon to come back, 
within a year after it gets its hands on the 
City of New Orleans, and request a rate in- 
crease to pay for equipment it does not need 
and cannot possibly operate economically. 

Thus, Alaska Steam would, if successful 
(as the past record demonstrates it would 
be), be the beneficiary of (1) a preferential 
subsidy from the U.S. Government, in the 
form of this legislation, at the expense of 
other carriers in the trade; and (2) increased 
profits, in addition. 

There is no possible logic in allowing the 
people of Alaska to suffer from still higher 
water transportation costs while Alaska 
Steamship reaps benefits deliberately be- 
stowed by the Congress if this bill is passed. 

The threat posed by S. 534 to the domestic 
shipping industry is well expressed in ar- 
ticles appearing in March issues of two mari- 
time trade es—the Pacific Work Boat 
of March 1963, and the March 15 edition of 
the Maritime Reporter and Engineering News, 
which I now ask to have included in the 
record of these hearings. 
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It is interesting to note that the article 
in the Pacific Work Boat, the theme of which 
is Don't Scuttle the Jones Act,“ is followed 
immediately by an article describing the new 
Alaska ferry system for southeastern Alaska. 
The three ferries constructed for the State of 
Alaska by Puget Sound Bridge and Dry Dock 
Co. are now providing passenger and 
freight service, originating at Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, for the southeastern 
Alaska ports of Ketchikan, Wrangell, Peters- 
burg, Juneau, Skagway, and Haines. The 
success the State is meeting in operating this 
service demonstrates Alaska can obtain the 
kind of water transportation it needs with 
wholly American-constructed vessels. 

This, then, is an added demonstration that 
City of New Orleans is not needed to provide 
water transportation for Alaska. 

I urge each member of this committee to 
review with utmost care the arguments 
presented in opposition to this legislation. 
It is my belief that, having studied them and 
having read the record, you will be compelled 
to vote against S. 534. 


[From the Pacific Work Boat, March 1963] 
DON’T SCUTTLE THE JONES ACT 


In the accompanying article we have tried 
to be as objective as possible in reporting 
the pros and cons of the City of New Orleans 
case. 

In its preparation we read hundreds of 
pages of testimony presented before con- 
gressional hearings. We personally inter- 
viewed representatives of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co., Puget Sound Tug & Barge Co. the 
Pacific American Steamship Association, the 
Western Shipbuilding Association, and oth- 
ers who have a specific interest in this case, 

Because of the importance of the issues 
involved and to give a balanced report on all 
points of view we have devoted considerable 
space to the article. We believe it to be 
the most complete summary of the City of 
New Orleans case yet available. 

Our own view, after considering all argu- 
ments in the case, is that Congress should 
not weaken the Jones Act by admitting the 
foreign-built City of New Orleans to Amer- 
ican registry. We strongly oppose passage 
of Senate bill 534. 

EDITOR, 


MARITIME Fronr Rocks Paciric Coast 
(By Donald E. Oman, editor and publisher) 

(Note.— Entire marine industry now in- 
volved in decision on use of foreign built 
vessel in the Alaska trade. Alaska Steam- 
ship and railroads again try for congressional 
OK on ferry for Alaska run. Maritime Ad- 
ministration reverses stand and joins oppo- 
nents of change in historic marine law.) 

What was shrugged off by many last year 
as a private fight between Ned Skinner, 
president of Alaska Steamship Co., and Tom 
Crowley, coast tug and barge tycoon, over 
Alaska freight business, has turned into a 
congressional struggle of national and inter- 
national importance. 

On the surface the issue looks very simple. 
Alaska Steamship Co. merely wants con- 
gressional permission to buy a Japanese built 
rail car ferry—SS City of New Orleans—to 
run between Seattle and Alaska. Because 
foreign built ships are prohibited in the U.S. 
coastal trade under the historic Jones Act, 
a special exception for Alaska Steamship 
would have to be granted by Congress. Sen- 
ate bill 584 has been introduced for this 


purpose. 

Opponents of the bill see it as a dangerous 
precedent which would scuttle the Jones 
Act. They see in this a real threat to the 
U.S. merchant marine, to U.S. shipyards, to 
U.S. labor and capital. 

Crowley and his supporters in the industry 
fought similar legislation before congres- 
sional committees last year. No conclusive 
action was taken by Congress. New hearings 
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Were resumed late last month by the Sen- 
ate’s Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Committee of Commerce, 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS 


Three major developments at these hear- 
ings may effect the final outcome: 

1. The US. Maritime Commission reversed 
its earlier stand and went on record opposing 
Senate bill 534 which would grant the special 
exception that Alaska Steamship seeks. 

2. Tom Crowley announced that he has a 
new rail car barge under construction which 
will begin Seattle-Whittier, Alaska service 
June 1. This rail car service was not avail- 
able last year when the first hearings were 
held. 

3. Phil Spaulding, Seattle naval architect, 
submitted a 40-page study including figures 
supporting his contention that tug and rail 
barge service on the Alaskan run would cost 
substantially less than Alaska Steamship's 
proposed rail car ferry service. 


CANADIAN COMPETITION 


Now let’s take a look at what got this City 
of New Orleans thing going in the first place. 
Then the opinions pro and con on this matter 
will have greater meaning. 

In May 1962 the Canadian National Rail- 


Whittier, Alaska, to provide through rail-car 
service from midwest, eastern and southern 
U.S. points of origin to the Alaska rail belt. 
Since Prince Rupert is about 600 miles closer 
to Whittier than is Seattle, this held the 
threat to the 4 US. railroads with Seattle 
terminals of a diversion of traffic away from 
Seattle and onto the Canadian National 
Railways, lines terminating at Prince Rupert. 
This rail barge service is provided under the 
American flag by ABC Transportation Co. 
in which a Crowley company owns half 
interest. 

The US. railways began negotiations to 
set up a Seattle-Whittier rail car water serv- 


age, Alaska. Of the negotiations which have 
been made public, the proposed deal with 
Alaska Steamship is the latest. Thus they 
are backing the acquisition of the City of 
New Orleans by Alaska Steamship to provide 
the Seattle-Whittier rail service. Various 
testimonials during the hearings in Wash- 
ington last year included statements that 
the Japanese-bullt car ferry was the only 
available means of getting the roll-on-roll- 
off cars to Alaska from Seattle. 

Subsequent developments have tended to 
change this picture somewhat. By early 
summer of this year, alternative rail car 
barge service from Seattle is expected to be 
available. 

ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR 

Arguments supporting Alaska Steamship's 
desire to get an OK from Congress on pur- 
chase of the rail car ferry can be summerized 
somewhat as follows: 

1. The four US. railroads need such rail 
car ferry service from Seattle to Whittier, 
Alaska, in order for them to be able to com- 
pete with the Canadian National Railways’ 
rail car barge service from Prince Rupert to 
Whittier. 

2. Alaska needs and wants the best, most 
economical freight costs she can get for the 
development of this new State and the rail 
car ferry service would help provide it. 

3. Coincidental with the above circum- 
stances, a used foreign-built rail car ferry 
is available for purchase for this service by 
Alaska Steamship Co. if Congress approves. 
It is economically feasible since the cost 
would be much less than building a new 
specialized ferry for the purpose. 

4. Approval of the purchase would insure 
that Seattle would retain its preeminence 
as the major supply point for Alaska, thus 
the deal has an important bearing on the 
economic welfare of Seattle as well as Alaska. 
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5. If does not approve the deal, 
danger exists that the US. railroads might 
bypass Seattle to a rail terminal in British 
Columbia with Alaska-bound freight origi- 
nating elsewhere in the United States. 

6. Certain exceptions have been made in 
Jones Act provisions in the past so that these 
establish a precedent which makes reason- 
able the present request for another excep- 
tion to the Jones Act in the case. (Leslie M. 
Rudy, consultant for Alaska Steamship Co., 
cites 14 exceptions which he says set prece- 
dents for the present case.) 

These and supplemental arguments were 
sufficient last year to win the majority ap- 
proval of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. By press time no decision had 
been announced on last month's hearings. 
House committee hearings are expected to be 
held after the Senate committee decision 
is announced. If either committee OK’s the 
bill, then a major fight is likely to take place 
in the House and Senate. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


A major part of the U.S. maritime and 
shipbuilding industry has marshaled its big 
guns against the Alaska Steamship position. 

The opposition arguments seem to boil 
down to these: 

1. If an exception to existing law is made 
in the present Alaska Steamship matter, 
then this individual company is being 
granted an unfair competitive advantage over 
other carriers on the Alaska run. 

2. Granting of this exception could lead 
to a breakdown of the entire historical con- 
cept requiring U.S. coastal trade to be carried 
in US. built and operated vessels. It would 
set a precedent which would endanger the 
millions of dollars that U.S. carriers have in- 
vested in American built vessels. It would 
threaten not only the U.S. merchant marine 
but the U.S. shipbuilding industry. 

3. Congressional approval of the foreign- 
built car ferry would not remove the threat 
of competition between United States and 
Canadian railroads, which is one of the pri- 
mary reasons given for its passage. 

4. Alternative means of moving rail cars 
from Seattle to Alaska by water are available 
for the 1963 season on an economically feas- 
ible basis with American built carriers so 
that it is unnecessary to break down exist- 
ing law by admitting a foreign-built ship 
to U.S. registry. 


LINEUP PRO AND CON 


Lines have been formed for the forthcom- 
ing political battle. There are those who 
fear that the decision will be purely politi- 
cal rather than being based upon an objec- 
tive appraisal of all the facts in the case. 

In the lineup of supporters for Alaska 
Steamship Co.’s acquisition of the Japanese 
built City of New Orleans (including those 
who have voiced “no objection”) are: 

Four transcontinental railroads with ter- 
minals in Seattle: St. Paul & Pacific, Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Union Pa- 
cific; Port of Seattle; American Mail Line, 
Ltd.; Foss Launch & Tug Co.; States Steam- 
ship Co.; Metal Trades Council of Seattle 
and Vicinity; Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce; Alaska Chamber of Commerce; Puget 
Sound Shipbuilders Association; Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce; Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce; Western Railroad Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

In opposition to congressional authoriza- 
tion of the acquisition of the foreign built 
car ferry are included the following: 

Puget Sound Tug & Barge Co. and its 
Puget Sound-Alaska Van Lines Division (a 
Crowley enterprise); Pacific 
Steamshi, 
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Conference of Domestic Water Carriers; Har- 
bor Carriers of the Port of New York; The 
New York Tow Boat Exchange; American 
Merchant Marine Institute, Inc.; Gulf Atlan- 
tic Towing Corp.; International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

The names of the players are subject to 
revision of course as the economic and politi- 
cal factors change. But the above are all 
officially on record as indicated. 


COMMISSION REVERSAL 


During the Senate committee hearings last 
month the Maritime Commission, completely 
reversing its stand on the issue, now strong- 
ly opposes the admission of the City of New 
Orleans to the U.S. merchant marine. 

Donald W. Alexander, Maritime Adminis- 
trator, testified against Senate bill 534 Feb- 
ruary 21 on behalf of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Commerce, 
before the Subcommittee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce. 

“Last year we testified in favor of a sub- 
stantially similar bill to admit this vessel to 
the Alaska trade,” he said. “The reasons we 
gave last year were (1) that it would provide 
improved and more efficient service between 
Alaska and the rest of the continental United 
States, (2) that it would provide assistance 
to this segment of our offshore domestic 
trade at no expense to the Government, (3) 
that the vessel is especially adapted to meet 
the announced competition of Canadian rail 
lines, and (4) that the vessel is immediately 
available to meet this competition. 

“We have given further consideration to 
this matter. The arguments on the other 
side of this question, we think, are (1) that 
admission of this vessel to the trade between 
the State of Alaska and the State of Wash- 
ington might lead to the enactment of other 
bills to admit modern foreign-built vessels 
to the domestic trade, and thus undermine 
the Jones Act, (2) that enactment of the bill 
may deprive U.S. yards of prospective work, 
and (3) that the vessel would operate in 
competition with American-built vessels. 

“We believe that, on balance, the latter ar- 
guments are the stronger, and we therefore 
recommend against favorable consideration 
of the bill. * * * 

“We feel the proposal to permit foreign- 
built vessels in the domestic trades requires 
a great deal more consideration than can be 
afforded in this particular case. If this is a 
good solution for one operator, it will be 
contended that it should be good for all or 
at least all those in the domestic trade to 
noncontiguous territories. In other words, 
the use of low-cost foreign-built shipping 
should not be the prerogative of a single 
operator in the trade. We are not convinced, 
however, that foreign-built ships represent 
the best answer. 

The issue raised by the bill goes far be- 
yond the treatment to be accorded a single 
ship. In our view it would be a mistake for 
the United States to act in this case without 
considering the more fundamental question 
of the continued application of the coastwise 
laws to our noncontiguous territories. * * * 

“For these reasons, and on balance, we 
have reluctantly concluded that we cannot 
recommend favorable consideration of the 
bill.” 

CROWLEY TESTIFIES 

Tom Crowley, testifying for the second year 
in opposition to the City of New Orleans, told 
the committee that he was inaugurating a 
roll-on-roll-off 30-car-rail-barge service from 
Seattle to Whittier, Alaska, on June 1. 

“This new system,” he said, “is an ingeni- 
ous and effective method of transporting rail 
cars to and from the 49th State on a far 
more economical basis than could have been 
acco! by the Japanese-bullt City of 
New Orleans had she been admitted to the 
trade. This American-flag car will 
not deviate from the principles of the Jones 
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Act, will require no special legislation, and 
will not be financed by government funds. 

“The barges in this new car-float system 
will be towed in tandem with the existing 
new container barges that our company op- 
erates, thereby reducing the towing costs 
to a minimum. The service will not be as 
fast as the service proposed by the Japanese- 
built, 18-knot vessel, but it will be at much 
lower cost. The shippers in Alaska have 
overwhelmingly indicated that for the vast 
majority of their freight, lower cost is para- 
mount and if high-speed transportation is 
required, this can be accomplished by air 
freight or highway truck.” 

Crowley minimized the importance of the 
volume of freight represented by the rail cars 
hauled to date on the Prince Rupert-Whittier 
rail barge run. (A total of 206 rail cars con- 
taining a total of 7,961 short tons between 
May 11, 1962, and January 18, 1963.) 

Crowley also testified that whereas he 
knew of no new vessel that Alaska Steamship 
Co. ever built, that his companies had spent 
about $14 million during the past 15 years on 
new construction in American yards under 
the provisions of the Jones Act. This does 
not include repair and conversion. 

“All of these vessels could have been built 
in foreign shipyards at about half these 
costs,” Crowley continued. “Mr. D. E. Skin- 
ner, head of Alaska Steamship Co., has indi- 
cated that the Jones Act causes the domestic 
water carrier to subsidize the American 
shipyards. 

“If this is so, we have paid about $7 mil- 
lion worth of subsidy with our own money, 
but we are glad to do it because our country 
needs shipyards and we are protected by the 
Jones Act from foreign competition in the 
domestic trades. * * * 

“If the Alaska Steamship Co. is privileged 
to purchase this Japanese-built ship at the 
bargain price of $4,500,000, you are, in effect, 
giving a construction differential subsidy to 
the Alaska Steamship Co. 

“We are carriers in the same trade and 
although we hesitate to ask to build foreign 
for patriotic reasons, you must admit it 
would seem reasonable that we be allowed to 
build $4,500,000 worth of new equipment in 
foreign shipyards for the domestic trade if 
the Alaska Steamship Co. is allowed to buy 
$4,500,000 worth of Japanese-built vessel. 
Our other common carrier competitor in the 
Alaska trade should also have the same privi- 
lege. 

“We have invested over $5 million in the 
last 4 years in new floating equipment, con- 
tainers, terminal facilities, etc., in the Alaska 
trade, but only after the Alaska Steamship 
Co, abandoned all plans some years ago, to 
build a rail car ferry in American shipyards, 
We went into the game with the idea that 
the ‘rules of the game’ would remain the 
same, We ask you not to change the ‘rules 
of the game’ 4 years after we have started 
to play. 

“This legislation (S. 534) would lay the 
foundation for the destruction of the prin- 
ciples of the Jones Act which reserve the 
domestic trade to vessels built in American 
shipyards and manned by American seamen. 
Both are so necessary for our national de- 
fense that Congress substantially subsidizes 
an offshore American merchant marine,” he 
continued. 

In further testimony, he maintained that 
the proposed bill is special interest legisla- 
tion not compatible with the principle of 
equal treatment for all. He claimed fur- 
ther that the maritime industry, both labor 
and capital, are almost wholeheartedly in 
opposition to this bill. He predicted that 
erosion of the principles of the Jones Act 
can hurt the transcontinental railroads very 
seriously (presumably in the event that for- 
eign ships were permitted in coastal and in- 
tercoastal operations). He also asked, “If 
an exception is made ostensibly for the 
benefit of the people of Alaska, what about 
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the people of Hawali, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the States served by the intercoastal 
coastwise and great lakes trade? 

Finally, he maintained that the Japanese 
built ship is not needed any more because 
an American built car float will go into serv- 
ice on this run on June 1. 

COST STUDY DATA 

Tug and rail barge transportation costs 
from Seattle to Alaska would be 12 to 20 
percent less than costs of operating the rail 
car ferry City of New Orleans. 

This is the conclusion of a 40-page eco- 
nomic study prepared by Philip F. Spauld- 
ing & Associates, naval architects, Seattle, 
and presented at the committee hearing. 

This study shows that train-ship operation 
would cost about $7.22 per measurement ton 
transported, as compared with about $6.30 
per ton for a single tug-barge operation and 
$5.75 per ton for a tandem tug-barge opera- 
tion. 

The single tug-barge operation figures were 
based upon use of a hypothetical 165-foot 
tug and a special 408-foot barge as yet un- 
built. The tandem tug-barge operation is 
based upon use of an existing tug of the 
Sea Witch type and a new 272-foot barge 
(with rails on deck), a sister barge to the 
barge Seward. The new 272-foot barge is 
currently under construction and is sched- 
uled for operations beginning about June 1, 

Two key witnesses in favor of the bill 
forcefully argued the major points sum- 
marized earlier. They were Leslie M. Rudy, 
transportation consultant for Alaska Steam- 
ship Co.; and T. H. Maguire, chairman and 
counsel, executive committee—Western Rail- 
road Traffic Association. 

STEAMSHIP CASE 

Rudy maintained that the proposed City 
of New Orleans train-ship service is vital to 
strengthening Alaska’s economy since Alaska 
is dependent upon outside areas for 95 per- 
cent of its material and consumable supply 
requirements. 

He described the City of New Orleans as 
“the only vessel of the type, capacity, and 
speed adaptable to the Alaska trade in exist- 
ence anywhere.” 

The Japanese-built vessel is owned by 
West India Fruit & Steamship Co., Inc., who 
used it on the Florida-Havana run until the 
Cuban crisis erupted about 2 years ago. 

Rudy testified that it would cost about 
$7.9 million to duplicate the vessel if built 
in American yards and that a trainship 
vessel specifically designed for the trade 
would cost considerably more. 

“These are capital sums which the highly 
seasonal one-way Alaska trade cannot sup- 
port,” he said. He explained further that 
the nature of the Alaska trade is such that 
it cannot support capital investment in other 
than old low-cost vessels nor to finance the 
replacement of such vessels with more effi- 
cient new vessels. He quoted earlier con- 
gressional testimony supporting these unique 
aspects of the Alaska trade. 

Competition of the Canadian National 
Railways and the Prince Rupert-Whittier 
rail barge service, he said, “can be effectively 
met only by a superior American service 
capable of being promptly established and 
conducted within the limits of economic 
feasibility. Because of prompt availability, 
and adaptable capacity, speed, and cost fac- 
tors, the City of New Orleans represents the 
only economically feasible means of accom- 
plishing this objective. 

“This vessel would make a weekly turn- 
around, operating between Seattle and the 
Alaska Railbelt, carrying 56 rail cars in each 
direction, with overall transit time from 1 
to 2 weeks faster than the Canadian service 
via Prince Rupert,” he stated. 

Rudy also emphasized the point that the 
Alaska trade is distinctly different from all 
other domestic trades in one key factor: 

“It is the only domestic trade either con- 
tiguous or noncontiguous, that is subject 
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to foreign competition for American inter- 
state commerce,“ he explained. 

(A minor provision of the Alaskan state- 
hood bill makes this possible.) 

Rudy discounted any possible threat to 
U.S. shipyards as a result of admitting the 
car ferry to American registry. 

“Neither the survival nor the welfare of 
American shipyards has resulted from new 
construction for the coastwise common 
earrier trades for the past 26 years,” he 
claimed. Indeed, insofar as new construc- 
tion is concerned, the shipyards have been 
supported almost entirely by military and 
other Government construction, commercial 
construction dependent upon Government 
subsidy, and proprietary or directly related 
tanker construction, none of which bear any 
relation to the City of New Orleans or the 
unsubsidized Alaska common carrier trade 
in which she would be employed.” 

He also maintained that the carrier groups 
opposing the bill are, for the most part, un- 
related to the use of the car ferry in the 
Alaska trade, nor would she be in competi- 
tion with them. 


RAILROADS ARGUE 


In his testimony on behalf of the railroads, 
Maguire took several swings at Crowley by 
name. He claimed, for instance, that in ear- 
lier negotiations between the railroads and 
Crowley on Seattle-Alaska rail car transpor- 
tation, Crowley apparently lost interest when 
the railroads would neither guarantee earn- 
ings nor minimum volume to Crowley. 

(Maguire made no mention of any railroad 
negotiations with Foss Launch & Tug Co., 
who bid on rail barge service too but is now 
“not opposed” to the Alaska Steamship car 
ferry plan.) 

“I am authorized to state emphatically 
and unequivocally,” said Maguire, “that no 
railroad has contributed or will contribute 
a cent toward the acquisition or financing 
of the purchase of the City of New Orleans. 

“No guarantee of any volume of traffic or 
of minimum revenues has been or will be 
given. The Alaska Steamship Co. will be in 
precisely the same position as any other con- 
necting carrier. Under the division sheets 
or agreements, it will receive the agreed divi- 
sion of the charges on each through ship- 
ment actually handled by it, and no more,” 

He stated further that the railroads had 
reviewed all water transportation facilities 
available and that “a self-propelled train- 
ship represents the most desirable means of 
providing the service and that this will best 
meet the specifications for speed and effi- 
ciency. 

“Another desirable feature of the proposed 
trainship operation,” he said, “is that cars 
and contents will be protected from weather 
in transit by storage below decks on the 
trainship, whereas by barge they would be 
more or less open to the elements.” 

OTHER OPPONENTS 

Other opponents of the measure who testi- 
fied included: 

Edwin M. Hood, president, Shipbuilders 
Council of America, said his membership 
unanimously oppose the bill. Enactment of 
the bill, he said, “could set in motion a chain 
reaction which could have serious, destruc- 
tive effects on the private shipbuilding in- 
dustry, as well as on the domestic shipping 
industry.” 

John N, Thurman, vice president, Pacific 
American Steamship Association, said the 
basic issue is “whether or not Congress in- 
tends to set an important precedent in the 
matter of removing the requirement for 
American construction of vessels operated in 
the domestic commerce.” He said that his 
association is vigorously opposed to any such 
legislation. 

Testifying on behalf of the Committee of 
American Tanker Owners, Inc., Stanley O. 
Sher claimed that enactment of legislation 


of this kind, changing long-established mer- 
chant marine policy, would threaten the fu- 
ture not only of the American tanker owners, 
but also of American shipyards and American 
dry-cargo ships engaged in the coastwise 
trades. 

Similar opposition was voiced by Harry 
J. Donohue, assistant to the president, Amer- 
ican Waterways Operators, Inc., who called 
the bill “a violation of a basic principle 
having great economic consequence. The 
principle is simply stated—the coastwise 
trade shall be reserved to American-built 
vessels operating under the U.S. flag.“ 


FIRST ALASKA SUPER Ferry DELIVERED—READY 
FOR TOURISTS, TRUCKS, FREIGHT 

The Malaspina, first of three new super- 
ferries for the State of Alaska, has been de- 
livered to her owners after thoroughly satis- 
factory trials on Puget Sound. 

The three ships will connect seven of 
Alaska's major ports with all points in Can- 
ada and the United States, and provide a 
56l1-mile short cut over the all-highway 
route to western Alaska. 

The Malaspina’s sister ships, Taku and 
Matanuska, have been launched by the fleet's 
builder, Puget Sound Bridge & Dry Dock Co., 
and also are scheduled for delivery this year. 

Constructed to meet the highest standards 
of the American Bureau of Ships and the 
US. Coast Guard, the 352-foot vessel has a 
73 foot beam and 15 foot draft. 

Main engines are twin Enterprise V-12 
diesels rated at 4,062 horsepower each, driv- 
ing through Western Sea-Master marine 
gears at a 1:88:1 ratio. The propellers, Euro- 
pean designed but American made by Avon- 
dale, are controllable pitch, four blade, 
104%4-foot diameter. They are controlled 
from stations both in the wheelhouse and 
engine room, 

Designed for an average 16 knot speed, the 
engines were opened up to 20 knots on the 
final leg of her inaugural run from Seattle 
to Juneau, with no discernible strain. The 
engines use diesel oil only for docking and 
maneuvering, and cruise on residual fuel. 

Na equipment includes twin Ray- 
theon radar units and a fathometer; a 
Northwest Instrument radio telephone, mon- 
itor-receiver, and other monitoring equip- 
ment. 

Safety equipment includes 4 lifeboats, 2 
with 59 person capacity plus two motorboats 
for 52 each. Fourteen Elliot liferafts, 12 of 
25 person capacity and 2 for 20 each are 
stowed on each side of the boat deck. On 
the main deck, the anchor windlass is an 
electric drive Markey, fitted with 14-inch 
stud link chain. 

Staterooms, lounges and sitting rooms can 
accommodate a total of 500 passengers over 
the full run of 30 hours. The car deck has 
a capacity for 109 cars or 51 trailers 27 feet 
long, loaded through doors forward to port 
and starboard, and at the stern. The Malas- 
pina can accommodate all sizes of vehicles 
legally permitted on public highways. The 
ship’s complement is 32 in the crew, with 
8 officers. 

FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 

The three ships, with terminal and other 
facilities in Alaska, will represent more than 
$15 million when the service is fully estab- 
lished. Basic contracts for the ferries are 
$3.3 million each. 

Their southern terminal is Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, where the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has built facilities for Alaskan use 
on a lease basis. From Prince Rupert the fer- 
Ties will call at Ketchikan, Wrangell, Peters- 
burg, Juneau, Skagway, and Haines—the 
northern terminal. Alternating calls will be 
made at Sitka, also. 

Besides the stimulus the new system will 
provide Alaska’s commercial and industrial 
growth, the new ferries should be a key fac- 
tor in boosting the State's tourist activity 
now its fourth largest industry. 
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From Maritime Reporter/Engineering] 
Can We AFFORD THIS LEGISLATION? 

The 88th Congress had barely convened in 
January before special interest bills began 
dropping into the legislative hopper. Two of 
these deserve special notice, for their passage 
would seriously breach the Nation's tradi- 
tional policy of protecting domestic shipping. 

A bill to grant American- flag registry to 
the car ferry City of New Orleans is similar 
to one that failed in the last Congress after 
going through hearings in the House and 
Senate committees. The City of New Or- 
leans was built in Japan for trade, under the 
Liberian flag, between southern ports in the 
United States and Cuba. Its owners would 
like to unload it for obvious reasons. 

The proposed bill would grant American- 
flag registry so the ship could be sold to the 
Alaska Steamship Co. and be used between 
Seattle and Alaska. Proponents argue that 
this is a special case and that such a ship 
could not be built in an American shipyard 
at a cost that would make it economically 
feasible. 

But is this sufficient? Can we grant one 
ship operator the privilege of purchasing a 
foreign-built ship constructed at low for- 
eign wages and force other domestic ship op- 
erators to replace their tonnage in American 
yards where higher wages prevail? Can we 
afford to drop our policy of protecting the 
American shipbuilding industry? 

The other proposed legislation would make 
it possible for Oregon and Washington lum- 
ber companies to ship their product to east 
coast ports on foreign-flag vessels. The pro- 
posals are patterned after legislation which 
slipped through last fall granting the same 
lumber producers the privilege of using for- 
eign-flag ships to send lumber from Pacific 
coast ports to Puerto Rico. 

Since passage of that act, four Japanese- 
built and operated ships have been char- 
tered to carry lumber to the commonwealth. 
Many more charters are expected to follow— 
to the detriment of American-flag operators 
and, ultimately, to U.S. shipyards. Our 
ships, required to be manned by American 
seamen, cannot compete with Japanese or 
other foreign ships because of high labor 
costs, 


Proponents are offering the same argu- 
ments used last fall by Senator Maurine 
NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, who spon- 
sored the Puerto Rico lumber exemptions. 
They contend that American lumber com- 
panies cannot compete with Canadian lum- 
ber in east coast markets because Canadian 
lumber companies can ship in low-cost for- 
eign vessels. 

But lumber is a mainstay of intercoastal 
ship traffic from the west coast. If this traf- 
fic is diverted to foreign ships through spe- 
cial interest legislation, most of the inter- 
coastal ships will go out of business. 

Furthermore, one breach in the Jones Act 
restrictions must almost certainly be followed 
by further exemptions—canned goods, chem- 
icals, steel and iron products, for example. 
Thus, any intercoastal shipping which might 
survive the loss of lumber traffic would be 
sure to succumb eventually. 

The railroads which carry lumber and 
other products across the continent also 
would suffer. Losses of this revenue would 
certainly have to be made up in higher 
rates on other products carried by rail— 
higher rates that must be paid by the public. 
No crystal ball is needed to see how almost 
everyone in this country would be affected— 
loss of Intercoastal ships needed for national 
defense and higher rates—while foreign 
ships are profiting handsomely. 

If we are to allow Japanese-built ships to 
ply our domestic ocean routes, why not 
Japanese-built tugs, barges, and towboats 
for our harbors and inland waterways? 
Why not umrestricted imports of German 
locomotives, English aircraft, French trucks? 
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If we are going to permit foreign ship 
companies to carry lumber from west to east 


There are other ways to protect our lum- 
ber industry from the inroads of Canadian 
lumber. Why kill a vital shipping industry 
and endanger our railroads for the benefit of 
a few lumber producers? 


COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
URBAN PLANNING 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, President 
Kennedy, on his recent visit to San 
Diego, Calif., hailed the first official in- 
stance of the United States-Mexican 
cooperation in urban planning when he 
announced the approval of two urban 
to San Diego and 


The grants, I believe, will open the 
door to a great resurgence of coopera- 
tive planning and work between Mexico 
and the United States in making our 
border cities more vital and attractive. 
I would like, therefore, to spell out the 
aims of these two grants and discuss 
them in some detail. 

The grants will be made to the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Finance, 
amounting to $100,406 for San Diego and 
$11,900 for Calexico. They will be sup- 
plemented by $50,203 in local contribu- 
tions from San Diego and $6,064 from 
Calexico. 

President Kennedy remarked in San 
Diego: 

We welcome this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate California on initiating cooperation 
with the ambitious national border program 
of our sister Republic to revitalize her cities. 

I hope that these grants are only the first 
in a series of actions to help all our border 
cities collaborate effectively with their Mex- 
ican ne 

The will be used to do our share in 
stimulating sound community improvement, 
planning, and action in the cities on our 
side so that the end result will be a reju- 
venation and beautification of the entire 
border from the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


I heartily second the President's re- 
marks. I also offer my congratulations 
and support to the Mexican Government 
for its efforts on its side of the border. 

Under its program nacional fron- 
terizo—national border program—the 
Mexican Government has become in- 
volved in comprehensive planning and 
community improvement undertakings 
in many of its cities. 

The Mexican program was established 
in 1960 and has two basic purposes. 
They are: 

First. To raise the standard of living 
in the Mexican border zones. 

Second. To develop the physical en- 
vironment of the gateway cities so that 
tourism and other economic activities 
will be increased. 

About $100 million is scheduled to be 


by 1965 with further ex- 
penditures to follow in the succeeding 
years. = 

The urban planning that will be under- 
taken with the recent Federal grants will 
not involve a legal agreement between 
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the United States and Mexico but officials 
and community leaders on both sides of 
the border will cooperate and consult 
freely on mutual plans, problems, and 
actions. 

Here are details on the work to be 
done in San Diego and Calexico. 

SAN DIEGO 


Special emphasis will be given to co- 
ordination of planning the San Diego 
region with Mexican Government plan- 
ning in the Tijuana area. Special studies 
have been designed to find solutions to 
the broad and basic problems on both 
sides of the border. The studies will 
cover: 

Channelization of the Tijuana River: 
Since about 5,200 acres on the U.S. side 
of the border lie idle or are limited to 
agricultural use because of flooding by 
the Tijuana River, studies will be under- 
taken in cooperation with the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers and the International 
Boundary and Water Commission to de- 
termine the best alinement for the Ti- 
juana River Channel on the U.S. side. 
Similarly, appropriate development of 
lands on the Mexican side will require 
comprehensive control work. 

Harbor development: Potential devel- 
opment of a second entrance to the San 
Diego Harbor together with facilities for 
small craft and recreation is also de- 
pendent upon development of adequate 
control of the overflow from the Tijuana 
River at flood stage. 

Reclamation: Studies will be begun for 
draining another 5,000 acres—in addi- 
tion to those inundated by floodwaters— 
which could be developed for new resi- 
dential, industrial, and recreational uses 
but are currently unusable because of 
marsh conditions and a high water table. 

Circulation and transportation: Bor- 
der crossings and general areawide de- 
velopment consideration have created 
highway problems. In addition to stud- 
ies for highways and expressways, an 
analysis will be made of existing and 
deactivated air terminals for determin- 
ing how special transportation needs of 
future development can be met. 

Economy: Studies will be made to de- 
termine economic relationships in the 
San Diego-Baja California region and to 
indicate the appropriate public and pri- 
vate actions required to realize the maxi- 
mum recreation and tourism potentials 
of the area. 

Urban designs: Planning will be aimed 
at creating the physical environment 
portrayed in the goals and development 
plans of the San Diego general plan, the 
California State development plans, and 
the Tijuana plans of the Mexican na- 
tional border program. 

CALEXICO 


Special consideration is to be given to 
the coordination of planning in Calexico 
with that underway in Mexicali by the 
Mexican Government as part of the na- 
tional border program. Included are the 
following special studies: 

Airports: Because of the strategic loca- 
tion of Calexico in relation to nonsched- 
uled aircraft travel between the United 
States and Mexico, an air trade and mar- 
ket study will be prepared to determine 
pae ape and size of airport facilities re- 
qu E 
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Border crossing: Planning will be ini- 
tiated regarding increased border cross- 
ing by pedestrians, automobiles, and 
trucks at this point of entry between the 
United States and Mexico, in consulta- 
tion with the State division of highways, 
the State planning agency, and other in- 
terested agencies and authorities. 

Sewer problems: Studies of area sewer 
problems with State and local agencies 
will be carried on. One particular prob- 
lem is sewage deposited on the Mexican 
side of the New River which flows into 
Calexico. 

Mr. President, this summary of the 
purposes of these urban planning grants 
indicates that, first, officials and com- 
munity leaders along the border are well 
aware of the problems which confront 
them; and, secondly, that they have 
much hard work ahead of them in solv- 
ing these problems. 

But, more important, it indicates that 
there is on both sides of the border a 
willingness to get at the hard work, to 
improve and beautify the border cities. 

I am very encouraged to see that the 
Federal Government now is participating 
in this most important enterprise. 


SCIENTISTS ARE NOT ROMANS: 
THE LABORATORY IS NOT THE 
COLOSSEUM 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, there 
are many ways, of course, to measure 
the level of civilization attained by a na- 
tion: Citizens of a highly developed ciy- 
ilization treat each other with respect 
and the less fortunate among them with 
sympathy and concern. Citizens of 
such a society also treat the members 
of the animal kingdom with care and 
consideration. 

A good man would no more kick his 
dog than he would beat his child. 

We have read recently—and with con- 
cern—of vanishing numbers of song- 
birds on the eastern coast eradicated 
along with the Japanese beetle and crab 
grass by the overuse of pesticides. 
There will soon be a silent spring in 
the East. 

We have read recently of the declin- 
ing number of African game animals 
and of the danger that such as the hip- 
popotamus and the rhinoceros will soon 
be extinct. The earth would be a lesser 
place without these remarkable crea- 
tures. 

Money has been collected, organiza- 
tions formed, hearings held, and action 
taken to solve these problems. They are 
not yet solved but we are working on 
them. 

There is, however, a problem shocking 
in its extent and appalling in its depth 
which exists across the whole country 
and which is supported in many ways 
by Government funds. 

I refer to the inhumane treatment of 
laboratory animals. For far too long 
we in the Senate and in the Congress 
have failed to act so as to ensure the sen- 
sible, adequate, and reasonable treat- 
ment of animals subjected to scientific 
experimentation. Too often in the past 
this matter has been obscured by the 
antivivisectionists who by seeking the 
whole loaf have received none. I am 
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not arguing the antivivisection cause: 
I am disassociating myself from this 
cause, 

Three points are clear: 

First. Vivisection is necesssary for 
modern science, Without vivisection 
we would not have the polio serum, anti- 
biotics and many of the most modern 
surgical techniques. Our hope for a 
control or cure for cancer is in part de- 
pendent upon experimentation with 
laboratory animals, This is perhaps re- 
grettable but it is true. 

Second. The Federal Government is 
investing billions of dollars a year in 
medical and biological research. This is 
money well spent. Literally millions of 
animals are being used in this research. 
This, too, is worthwhile. 

Third. Most unfortunately, however, in 
a few of the laboratories supported by 
Government funds these animals receive 
cruel and inhumane treatment: 

Cages are too small to allow the ani- 
mal room to stand. 

There are no regular water or feeding 
facilities for the animals. 

Inadequate sanitation facilities have 
caused infestations of vermin and dis- 
ease, 

Surgical operations are performed 
without anesthetics, leading to severe 
pain and shock. 

No postoperative care is provided once 
the experiment operation is completed. 

A single animal used as a 
ground for a crew of surgical students 
operating upon it in a series of opera- 
tions, one immediately following the 
other. 

Experimental animals are clamped 
into observation forms which hold them 
immovable for many weeks. 

Such practices as these are unneces- 
sary andcruel. They should be stopped; 
they must be stopped. No one, no one 
can say that the progress of modern sci- 
ence would be hindered or slowed in any 
way by the elimination of such prac- 
tices. 


We must recognize that scientists need 
experimental animals. Scientists in 
turn must recognize that unnecessarily 
cruel and inhumane treatment of these 
animals will not be tolerated. 

The Society for Animal Protective Leg- 
islation of New York City has prepared 
a short list of six points for the protec- 
tion of laboratory animals. These points 
outline the essential features which leg- 
islation in this field must have. I ask 
unanimous consent that these may be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

If you are for a law to prevent needless 
suffering to animals in laboratories without 
hampering responsible research, here are the 
basic requirements: 

A good bill must include these provisions: 

1. Unannounced inspection by 8 
full-time inspectors with access to animal 
quarters, laboratories, and records of animal 
use. 

2. Individual licensing by governmental 
authority of all scientists desiring to use 
live, vertebrate animals, with the right to 
remove said licenses from persons respon- 
sible for inhumane treatment, 

3. Pain-curbing provision that -animals 
suffering severe, end pain must be — 
lessly killed instead of being allowed to 
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linger in agony or being used over again. 
Failure to comply with the above automati- 
cally gives the inspector the right to destroy 
the animal painlessly himself. 

4. Humane care and housing, including 
normal exercise, comfortable resting places, 
and adequate food and water for all animals, 

5. Student work, as distinct from research 
conducted by qualified scientists, must be 
painless. 

Any bill which does not have these provi- 
sions cannot prevent abuses in laboratories 
and therefore should not be enacted. 

A good law should further require: 

6. Records that include a brief statement 
of what is to be done to the animals and 
why, identification of animals and eventual 
disposition, and a brief annual report. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
British have had a humane treatment 
law such as this since 1876. The law is 
carefully enforced. It is not recorded 
that it has in any way restricted the 
growth of science or medicine in the 
United Kingdom. 

Civilization has come a long way from 
the Roman games held in the Colosseum 
where lions and tigers and elephants 
and bulls and gladiators would fight to 
the death for the amusement of the 
crowds. 

What we no longer allow in the Colos- 
seum we should now stop in the 
laboratory. 


BELLRINGING ON THE FOURTH OF 
JULY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, histori- 
cally bells have played a significant part 
in the celebrations of the American peo- 
ple. With Senate passage of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 25, declaring that 
the anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence should be 
observed each year by the ringing of 
bells, the effort to revive this American 
custom was given new impetus. Once 
again across the land Fourth of July 
celebrations will proclaim this Nation’s 
dedication to the cause of liberty by the 
ringing of bells. 

Nebraskans have added their voices to 
the many who are urging nationwide 
participation in this worthwhile pro- 
gram. Mrs. Chester Paxton, of Thed- 
ford, Nebr., a national vice president of 
the Cow Belles, the auxiliary of the Na- 
tional Stock Growers Association, re- 
ports notable success in that organiza- 
tion’s effort to encourage similar groups 
to cooperate with the program. 

In Nebraska, the American Legion has 
been designated the official coordinator 
of this effort. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Warren E. Baker, the department 
adjutant, Legionnaires will head up the 
publicity program and arrange the times 
in the communities for the school bells, 
gauren bells, and others to ring at one 

e. 

Mr. President, it is important that 
everything possible be done to instill in 
the hearts of Americans the same feel- 
ings of pride and patriotism felt by our 
Founding Fathers when the first Inde- 
pendence Day was celebrated. While it 
is simple in nature, the proposal con- 
tained in Senate Concurrent Resolution 
25 is one of the best suggestions for bol- 
stering the pride we all feel in our Nation. 
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I refer to the kind of pride expressed 
by Col. John Glenn when he stood before 
a joint session of Congress not so long 
ago and said he hoped that there would 
be more of the simple and sincere patri- 
otism expressed in Americans’ daily lives. 
He told us that when he sees a parade 
with the American flag and a marching 
band, his heart beats just a little more 
quickly and he feels tremendously proud 
of being an American and a member of 
a nation that is so strong and so pros- 
perous. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
I became a cosponsor of the resolution 
and that I am so gratified that the Sen- 
ate has acted favorably on the resolu- 
tion. 


KEEP LIVESTOCK PROGRAM 
. VOLUNTARY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in 
these days of widely divergent views on 
farm legislation, it is refreshing to find 
measures which seem to have the unani- 
mous support of producers, marketers, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Such legislation is H.R. 5860 which has 
already been passed by the House and 
companion bills, S. 1482 and S. 1490, 
which are pending before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. 

These bills would amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, 
as amended, to free from possible Fed- 
eral regulation the voluntary programs 
for promotion, research, and education 
relating to livestock, meat, and other 
products. 

For some 40 years the livestock indus- 
try has employed a system under which 
a few cents have been deducted from 
each head of livestock sold. This money 
is matched by the packers and goes into 
a fund to be used by the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board for research, edu- 
cation, and sales promotion of livestock. 
It has been an eminently satisfactory 
system which has been of great benefit to 
the livestock industry. 

This is especially important to my 
State of Nebraska, Mr. President, be- 
cause over 60 percent of Nebraska’s cash 
income from farm marketing comes from 
livestock. 

This system is now threatened by the 
fact that the Department of Agriculture 
now proposes to issue regulations which 
would establish Federal controls over 
what up till now has been a voluntary 
system. 

In the House the legislation is reported 
to be one of the very few matters to have 
had the unanimous support of the Agri- 
culture Committee. The House report 
refers to the committee’s being im- 
pressed with “the unanimity of support 
for this measure which was manifested 
by testimony, written statements, letters 
and telegrams from all the major farm 
organizations and from national, re- 
gional, and State livestock organiza- 
tions.” The measure was also supported 
by the three different packer organiza- 
tions whose members cooperate in the 
financing of the program, and “not a 
single witness or organization appeared 
in opposition.” 
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Even the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
President, who is not noted for his en- 
thusiasm for voluntary programs, has 
indicated that he has no objection to 
these bills. It may even be that his 
attitude was affected by a strong letter 
objecting to Federal control which I 
was pleased to sign, along with other 
members of the Nebraska congressional 
delegation. 

There is, however, the problem of 
prompt Senate action. The Secretary 
has proposed to issue regulations assert- 
ing Federal control over this so-called 
check-off system. These regulations are 
to become effective July 1. 

While it is to be hoped—and 
expected—that the Secretary would defer 
implementation of the regulations in view 
of the pending bills, it would be far 
better, Mr. President, if the Senate 
could complete its action and have the 
bill signed into law before July 1. 

Many Nebraskans have written me 
about this matter evidencing serious con- 
cern. In view of the general agreement 
on keeping the promotion and educa- 
tion activities of the meat industry on 
a voluntary basis, it is my hope that 
timely action can be taken. 


NEEDED WORDS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
June 2, 1963, the Baltimore American 
published an editorial entitled “Needed 
Words.” This article requires no intro- 
ductory remarks; it speaks for itself. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED WORDS 


It may be predicted that extremists of 
both sides, white and Negro, will disparage 
the words Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON 
spoke at Gettysburg on Memorial Day. 

They were words addressed to men and 
women of reason on both sides, an appeal to 
work within the law and not outside it by 
violence and hatred. And they were words 
above partisanship, above empty rhetoric, 
and, since Vice President JOHNSON is a 
Texan, above personal political consideration. 

We are not going to enfeeble what Mr. 
JOHNSON said by paraphrase. Here are some 
direct quotes: 

“One hundred years ago the slave was 
freed. One hundred years later the Negro 
remains in bondage to the color of his skin. 
In this hour, it is not our respective races 
which are at stake. It is our Nation. It is 
empty to plead that the solution to the di- 
lemmas of the present rests on the hands of 
the clock. The solution is in our hands. 

“Uniess we are willing to yield up our 
destiny of greatness among the civilizations 
of history, Americans—white and Negro to- 
gether—must be about the business of re- 
solving the challenge that now confronts us. 

“Our Nation found its soul in honor on 
these fields of Gettysburg 100 years ago. We 
must not lose that soul in dishonor now on 
the fields of hate. 

“The law cannot save those who deny it, 
but neither can the law serve those who do 
not use it.” 


DEMANDS FOR INVESTIGATION OF 
COMMUNIST BICYCLE IMPORTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in 1960 
the U.S. Tariff Commission determined 
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that “an industry in the United States 
is being injured, and is likely to continue 
to be injured, by reason of the importa- 
tion of bicycles from Czechoslovakia at 
less than fair value within the meaning 
of the Antidumping Act, 1921, as amend- 
ed.” As a result of the sale of bicycles 
by the Czechoslovak exporting or- 
ganization at less than fair value, the 
importer has been able to sell bicycles 
in the United States at prices below the 
prices at which American producers were 
able to sell comparable products. The 
volume of Czechoslovak imports was 
sufficient to displace a significant part 
of the domestic market for low-priced 
bicycles. 

The ruling of the Tariff Commission 
authorized the imposition of an anti- 
dumping duty on Czechoslovak bicy- 
cles. A table compiled by the U.S. Tariff 
Commission from official statistics of the 
US. Department of Commerce indicates 
that in 1959, before this antidumping 
duty went into effect, 51,539 bicycles, or 
5.1 percent of the total number imported 
into the United States, were of Czecho- 
slovak origin. In 1962, with the anti- 
dumping duty in effect, imports from 
Czechoslovakia were down to 11,156 bi- 
cycles, or nine-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total number imported. 

Further reference to the Department 
of Commerce statistics, however, shows 
that the problem has not yet been elim- 
inated. In 1959 the United States im- 
ported from Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Hungary a total of only 1,014 bicycles; 
but by 1962 the bicycle imports from 
these 3 countries had risen to 96,820, 
or 7.6 percent of total bicycle imports. 
The increase in imports from these other 
eastern European countries has more 
than replaced the decrease in Czecho- 
slovak imports which followed the 
ruling of the Tariff Commission. This 
evidence leads me to believe that the 
Communist bloc may still be dumping 
bicycles on the U.S. market at less than 
fair value, possibly by transshipment of 
Czechoslovak bicycles to Poland and 
the other eastern European countries for 
export to the United States. 

Mr. President, I am writing a letter 
to the Commissioner of Customs, Mr. 
Philip Nichols, Jr., asking that the cus- 
toms officials at each U.S. port of entry 
take special notice of the situation to 
determine whether any Czechoslovak 
bicycles are being imported to the United 
States from Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Hungary with a false specification of the 
country of origin, and whether it would 
be advisable to seek an extension of the 
antidumping duty to all countries in the 
Communist bloc. 


REA COOPERATIVES AND THE FED- 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 8 the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, Mr. Joseph C. Swid- 
ler, delivered an address in Minneapolis 
on the rural electric cooperatives and 
the Federal Power Commission. Mr. 
Swidler spoke before the North Central 
Area G. & T. Management Conference, 
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which includes 19 of the rural electric 


Mr. Swidler stated in his Minneapolis 
address that his objective in undertak- 
ing a national power survey is to bring 
to all consumers—including the mem- 
bers of the rural electric cooperatives— 
the benefits of the latest technology in 
the electric power field. Mr. Swidler 
emphasized the enormous part that elec- 
tric energy is playing and will continue 
to play in the future of America and of 
the world, especially the underdeveloped 
and emerging nations. 

In his speech, Mr. Swidler also said 
that the generation and transmission 
movement itself is a manifestation of 
the efforts by cooperatives to pool their 
markets and their resources in an effort 
to take advantage of larger and more 
efficient generating capacity and higher 
voltage on lines. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Federal 
Power Commission Chairman on this 
point. And I might add that the rural 
electric cooperatives must continue to 
take advantage of these opportunities 
in their efforts to make available more 
abundant power at lower cost. These 
consumer-owned systems are going to 
play their part in helping to supply the 
electricity demanded in rapidly growing 
amounts every day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that FPC Chairman Swidler’s speech 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe REA COOPERATIVES AND THE FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 


(Address by Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, before the 
North Central Area G. & T. Management 
Conference, Minneapolis, Minn., May 8, 
1963) 

It was a constructive public service for the 
Southwestern Federated Power Cooperative 
to arrange this occasion for a full-dress dis- 
cussion of the relationship between the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s National Power 
Survey and the power supply problems of 
the rural electric cooperatives. I hope that 
before the program of the day is over and 
you have heard from the FPC representatives 
and the members of our advisory committees 
who are on the program, you will have a 
better idea of what the Commission is try- 
ing to do and that your questions as to our 

and their possible impacts on your 
work will have been answered. 

Some of you may know that I am no 

to the problems of the electric co- 
operatives. I helped to organize the first 
of the modern rural electric cooperatives 
in this country, the Alcorn County Electric 

Power Association of Corinth, Miss., even 

before REA had settled upon cooperatives as 

its primary instrument for bringing the 
blessings of electric power supply to the 
farmers of this country, and before REA had 
been established as a permanent agency. 

This was in the spring of 1934 when I was 

power attorney for the Tennessee Valley Au- 

thority. T 

the pe ea» sas type of organization a 

forum Washington called by Morris 

3 Cooke to explore various orga- 

nizational devices when REA was still groping 

for the best medium through which to carry 
on its program. In the period in the late 
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1930's when TVA was building up its power 
marketing area and working with the local 
distributors in the purchase of facilities from 
private power companies, I shared respon- 
sibility for the recommendations which led 
to selling the existing distribution systems 
in many small communities to the rural 
electric cooperatives. The loads—including 
industrial loads—of these small urban com- 
munities served by the cooperatives have 
greatly improved the average line density of 
the cooperatives in the TVA area and have 
helped to make them strong and prosperous. 

The cooperatives in the Tennessee Valley 
area where I labored for so many years are 
an exceptionally thrifty lot. In 1961 the 50 
cooperatives in this area sold over a fifth 
as much power as was sold by the other 950 
electric cooperatives in the United States. 
Several have peak demands well over 100,000 
kilowatts each. Over a dozen have peaks 
of more than 50,000 kilowatts. I believe 
every one of the 50 cooperatives is thriving 
and the success of these co-ops and the im- 
portant role they play in the power economy 
of the Tennessee Valley area will always be 
a source of pride to me. 

I also have some familiarity with the prob- 
lems of the cooperatives inside and outside 
the Tennessee Valley from the point of view 
of co-op management. After I left TVA I 
represented a number of cooperative and 
municipal electric systems as well as two 
statewide cooperative associations. 

Sometimes in Washington I look back with 
nostalgia to the time when I worked for TVA 
and to the years when I was practicing law 
on behalf of public and cooperative power 
systems. The impulsions of advocacy have 
a wonderfully simplifying effect on complex 
problems. A lawyer may have only a fair 
record in court but never lose a case in 
arguing with himself. After almost 2 years 
on the Federal Power Commission I can 
assure you that in the power field it is much 
easier to be an advocate than a judge, and 
a great deal more fun. I might also add that 
advocacy pays better. At any rate, as Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, I 
have a responsibility to the whole industry 
and to all the consumers of the country. 
This certainly includes the REA cooperatives 
and their members. It also includes the 
other segments of the industry and their 
consumers, 

This is a particularly exhilarating time in 
the history of the electric power business. 
The mounting pace of technological develop- 
ment is changing the face of the industry 
faster than ever before. Breakthroughs in 
extra-high-voltage transmission have greatly 
increased the economic attractiveness of 
transmitting huge blocks of power over long 
distance and have given a major impetus 
to power pooling. Generating unit sizes are 
also in a period of rapid increase. In 1950 
a 100-megawatt unit was considered large. 
Today, 650-megawatt units are installed and 
1,000 megawatt units are on order. The huge 
new generating units can produce power 
much more cheaply than the largest units 
of a decade ago. Nuclear technology, which 
is also advancing rapidly, promises even more 
dramatic economies of scale. Conventional 
and nuclear plants of 5,000 megawatts are 
probable within the next 20 years; and from 
responsible sources one hears proposals for 
study of the possibilities of 8,000-megawatt 
electric power plants that will also be used 
to desalinate water. The large capacity 
pump-turbine plant for peaking is another 
new development which can reduce the cost 
of power supply when used in combination 
with economical base-load plants in large 
integrated power pools. The pump-turbine 
in effect converts cheap off-peak thermal 
energy into high-value hydro peaking 
energy. 

The technological progress of cooperative 
systems has paralleled that of the industry, 
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but of course started from a much more 
modest base. The G. & T. movement itself is 
a manifestation of the efforts by cooperatives 
to pool their markets and their resources 
in an effort to take advantage of the obvious 
economies of larger and more efficient gen- 
erating capacity and higher voltage trans- 
mission lines. Generating units of 200 
megawatts are being installed by at least 
one G. & T. system. There has been great 
progress although there is a limit of the ex- 
tent to which G. & T. systems in isolation can 
take advantage of the vast array of our new 
technology. 

What I have said concerning economies of 
larger capacity generation and transmission 
equipment for the mass production and bulk 
transportation of power has an altogether 
different application in the distribution of 
electricity. In distribution the economies 
that came with greater use of electricity are 
measured in terms of greater use by indi- 
vidual consumers and they can be realized 
by distributors of every size. This is a fact 
of enormous importance to cooperatives. 
When the job to be done is to distribute 
power from a central point to individual 
homes and farms and business establish- 
ments, the evidence indicates that the way 
to reduce unit costs is to build up high 
average use per consumer and high density 
per mile of line. The cooperatives and many 
municipal systems and small private power 
companies have demonstrated that low unit 
distribution costs can be achieved in small 
systems as well as in large. 

Cooperatives are thus in a position to 
continue their performance in their vital 
role of supplying low cost power to rural 
America in the future if on the one hand 
they can achieve the economies of growing 
use by their individual members and if on 
the other hand they can have access to the 
benefits of integrated regional power pools 
for generation and transmission. The co- 
operatives’ opportunities in this respect are 
no different than the opportunities and chal- 
lenges facing the industry generally in the 
years ahead which we are spotlighting in 
our national power survey. It is the goal of 
the survey to bring to all the consumers of 
America—including the members of the 
electric cooperatives—the benefits of the 
latest technology in the electric power field. 

The survey is the Commission’s effort to 
carry out responsibilities assigned to it in 
section 202(a) of the Federal Power Act to 
encourage the voluntary interconnection of 
the Nation’s power systems to assure 
„an abundant supply of electric energy 
throughout the United States with the great- 
est possible economy and with regard to the 
proper utilization and conservation of nat- 
ural resources.” 

The survey is filling a longfelt need by 
supplying a framework in which the Nation's 
interest in the effective use of its electric 
power resources can be expressed in a posi- 
tive way. Many thinking people inside and 
outside the industry have recognized the 
need for developing such a framework to re- 
flect the national interest in the planning 
of the electric power industry. I believe this 
explains the cooperation which the Commis- 
sion has received from all segments of the 
industry in on the survey, despite 
the fact that the various segments are in 
frequent disagreement on policy matters. 

The survey is not intended as a basis for 
dictating to the various elements in the in- 
dustry—and I include the tives— 
what kind of generating units they should 
buy, where they should be located, or how 
they should be integrated for service to the 
region and Nation. Rather, the purpose is 
to suggest in general the kinds of develop- 
ments in generating plants and intertie and 
integration arrangements which the operat- 
ing systems can follow up on their own, with 
such variations as more particular investi- 
gations and changing circumstances may dis- 
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close to be necessary. Already the survey 
has served to focus attention on the national 
interest which is involved in every industry 
decision on b additional generating 
and transmission facilities, and into every 
study of interconnection and integration pos- 
sibilities. More and more, the question is 
being asked, How would each of the various 
alternatives serve the Nation’s interests? 

The Commission is working closely with 
the entire electric power industry in carry- 
ing on the survey. Several score of the Na- 
tion’s leading experts in the electric power 
field are actively at work on the special tech- 
nical committees, the regional committees, 
the general technical advisory committee and 
the executive advisory committee. The com- 
mittees are drawn from every segment of the 
industry and every part of the country, and 
include many of the leaders in the Nation’s 
cooperatives, most of whom are here with us 
today. As you know John Hyde is now in 
our executive advisory committee. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Hyde, committee members in- 
clude Hugh Spurlock, of Kentucky RECC, 
on the general technical advisory committee; 
John K. Taylor, of Western Farmer Electric 
Cooperative, on the transmission and inter- 
connection committee; Frank Linder, of 
Dairyland Power Cooperative, on the power 
requirements committee; John Bugas, of Col- 
orado Ute Electric Association, Inc., on the 
generating stations committee; J. E. Smith of 
Mecklenburg Electric Cooperative, on the dis- 
tribution committee; and Virgil Hanlon, of 
the East River Electric Power Co-op, and 
Neil Adams, of Associated Electric Coopera- 
tive, on the regional advisory committees. 
We also have a legal advisory committee on 
which Lawrence Potamkin is an active mem- 
ber, 

The industry as a whole has a long way to 
go to take full advantage of present-day 
technology and the technology of the future. 
As of January 1, 1962, the latest date for 
which figures are available, FPC statistics 
reveal that approximately 25 percent of 
the total steam generating capacity of 
the industry was in units of 50 mega- 
watts or less, practically all of them low pres- 
sure, low temperature units. The best of 
these small units used approximately a 
pound of 12,000 British thermal units coal 
per kilowatt-hour or about a third more coal 
than a 500-megawatt unit of high tempera- 
ture and pressure. Power from a 50-mega- 
watt unit, even a modern one, costs 30 per- 
cent more than from a 500-megawatt unit. 

It is the intention of the power survey to 
help the industry to shape the Nation's 
power supply systems so as to enable them 
to meet the growing needs for electricity in 
the coming decades with the greatest possible 
efficiency and at the lowest possible cost. 
As I said in a speech before the American 
Power Conference in March, we should be 
satisfied with nothing less than the maxi- 
mum efficiency from each input of fuel and 
eqiupment and site resources, no matter 
who puts up the money for a plant or where 
title may lie. 

I know the primary interest of those 
gathered here today is in the possible bearing 
of the power survey on the power supply 
planning of the G. & T. cooperatives. I be- 
lieve the implications are clear and should 
provide both encouragement and a challenge 
to the managements of G. & T. systems 
throughout the country. The cost advan- 
tages of large generating units and of large 
integrated power systems makes it imper- 
ative for G. & T. cooperatives to take steps 
to obtain the benefits of the best in indus- 
try technology. 

G. & T. cooperatives have a great opportu- 
nity to reduce their power supply costs by 
obtaining their power from larger and more 
efficient units. Some cooperatives now par- 
ticipate in regional power pools and share 
in such savings, but there are many others 
which for one reason or another do not. The 
G. & T. cooperatives and the neighboring 
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power systems, public and private, should 
pool their power requirements and work to- 
gether as partners in joint ventures to build 
large, efficient units and coordinated high 
voltage grids. Today there are moves in this 
direction underway in various parts of the 
country. I think this trend should be 
accelerated. 

There are a variety of ways in which co- 
operatives can share in the savings inherent 
in the economies of scale in the generation 
and transmission of electricity. One of the 
best, where it is feasible, is to buy your 
power from large pools of publicly owned 
low-cost capacity, such as TVA and Bonne- 
ville. Another way is to create your own 
G. & T. sources and to integrate thera with 
the power supply network of the region for 
maximum economy. The purchase of power 
at wholesale from investor-owned power 
companies is another alternative and it is 
one in which the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has a special role to play. 

The Federal Power Commission has a 
statutory obligation to assure that power 
from the privately owned interstate grids 
will be available to distributors on fair 
terms, and the Commission intends to assert 
its authority to provide this assurance. As I 
told the American Power Conference, this 
means that wholesale customers should have 
access to power from interstate pools “* * * 
on fair terms which insure that the purchase 
of power from a neighboring company or 
system will not be used by the seller as 
a club to destroy the buyer. The small dis- 
tributor must not only be able but willing 
to buy, and its preference for purchased 
power rather than for producing its own will 
not be dependent on price alone. As a part 
of the bargain for power supply, the small 
distributor has the right to expect that 
the seller will recognize the buyer’s right 
to exist, will not compete for retail customers 
by invading the buyer's own territory, will 
share fairly the economies of low-cost power 
sourees, and will provide security for meet- 
ing growth in loads over the long term.” 

Cooperatives should not be compelled 
either to create their own G. & T. sources, 
or to agree to forego creating such sources 
of supply, in order to secure the benefits 
of low-cost power from integrated grids. 
The Commission emphasized this point in a 
recent decision involving a rate reduction to 
cooperatives in Delaware. 

This was a case in which three coopera- 
tives as a part of a power supply agreement 
with a private company agreed that they 
would not seek G. & T. loans for a stipulated 
period. The Commission approved the re- 
duced rates but made clear that it was not 
approving this commitment of the co-ops. 
The Commission said that it stood ready to 
enforce the provisions of the Federal Pow- 
er Act to protect wholesale purchasers, and 
that cooperatives could not be required to 
forgo building their own generating facili- 
ties as the price for receiving just and rea- 
sonable wholesale rates from private com- 
panies. 

The regulation of wholesale rates in inter- 
state commerce is the core activity of the 
Federal Power Commission and it is an 
activity which is of growing importance as 
the power systems of the country increas- 
ingly integrate their operations. In the 
past decade the industry has moved rapidly 
toward a single interconnected grid, and such 
a grid already exists from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the east coast, and from Maine to 
Florida, Even though many of the inter- 
connections are weak, and the interconnec- 
tion arrangements for the most part are 
far from true integration agreements, there 
has resulted a tremendous increase in the 
wholesale transactions in interstate com- 
merce. Yet, in the period that the need 
for the rate regulation of wholesale sales 
has increased greatly, for all practical pur- 
poses the rate regulation activity ceased to 
be an effective function of the FPC. 
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When the present members of the Com- 
mission took office in 1961 we found the 
electric rate staff—which consisted of a total 
of four people—submerged in the natural 
gas organization. The situation had so de- 
teriorated that many of the interstate elec- 
tric power companies subject to FPC juris- 
diction had not even filed their wholesale 
rates with the Commission, as required by 
the Federal Power Act. 

We began promptly to invigorate our elec- 

tric rate work within the limits of existing 
manpower. The group was transferred to 
the Bureau of Power and given the prom- 
inent place it deserves in our power organi- 
zation. We have built up our rate staff to 
the extent possible within existing appro- 
priations. It now consists of 26 people and 
we are seeking funds to further enlarge this 
staff. 
We have required the public utilities to 
file their wholesale rates in interstate com- 
merce with the Commission and these rate 
filings are now pouring in. We have pro- 
posed rules—that is, we have initiated formal 
rulemaking proceedings—to require the 
companies to support these rate filings with 
cost information in order to facilitate mean- 
ingful Commission review. We are making 
a comprehensive study of all of the rate 
schedules on file to identify those which 
are out of line and warrant formal investi- 
gation, Our electric rate work has been 
greatly expanded and it will soon be on 
a footing which can assure prompt protec- 
tion of wholesale power purchasers in in- 
terstate commerce. 

We have found that the Commission’s jur- 
isdiction had fallen into such disuse that 
many municipalities and co-ops bargained 
with their wholesale suppliers without be- 
ing aware that Congress had provided a 
forum in which their interests could be pro- 
tected. I hope that the FPC’s rate juris- 
diction is no longer a secret. Certainly the 
REA cooperatives, which purchase 38 per- 
cent of their aggregate power needs from 
private companies, should be aware of their 
rights to protection under the Federal Power 
Act. 

In emphasizing the FPO’s role as the arbi- 
ter of wholesale rate disputes I want to make 
clear that the primary responsibility for 
reaching accommodations on territorial prob- 
lems and construction programs is local, and 
that cooperatives and other wholesale pur- 
chasers should make every effort to work 
out satisfactory agreements with their sup- 
pliers. Rather, we believe awareness of our 
jurisdiction will be a factor that should en- 
courage realistic discussions and result in 
more sound wholesale contracts with the 
private companies. On a relative basis such 
purchases have been declining. Power pur- 
chased from private power companies repre- 
sented one-half of all the power generated 
and purchased by REA co-ops as recently as 
1952. The proportion has dropped by a 
quarter to 38 percent. If distributors are 
aware that the law gives them the right to 
buy power at fair and reasonable rates de- 
termined by the FPC and that they are not 
at the mercy of the sellers, they would be 
encouraged to place greater reliance on 
wholesale contracts for their power supply. 
Such access should prove of growing impor- 
tance to cooperatives in the future, because 
the advancing technology of the industry, 
and the economies which will result from 
the accelerated trend toward power pooling, 
I believe, will bring about substantial reduc- 
tions in wholesale rate schedules. 

The problem of working out equitable ar- 
rangements by which cooperatives and mu- 
nicipalities can tap low-cost power sources is 
complicated by the bitterness which has de- 
veloped in the relations between the public 
and private segments of the industry. I be- 
lieve that every segment of the industry 
could benefit if it reexamined its basic ap- 
proach to relationships with other segments. 
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The citizens of this country would benefit, 
both as taxpayers and as consumers, if peace- 
ful negotiations, supplemented by the firm 
and impartial exercise of regulatory author- 
ity, were to take the place of the guerrilla 
warfare which is now the all-too-common 
way of carrying on relationships among the 
industry factions. 

We should start by accepting the con- 
tinued existence, and I might add also the 
patriotism, of all segments of the industry. 
I have said, and I repeat my view, that the 
private power systems which now constitute 
approximately 80 percent of the industry will 
continue to be the backbone of this coun- 
try’s power supply, and I have every reason 
to believe that they will constantly improve 
their standard of service. But TVA, Bonne- 
ville and other Federal systems are also here 
to stay and to share in the growth of the 
regions which they have helped to develop. 
The municipal and cooperative systems are 
living up to their responsibilities in a way 
which meets with the approval of the areas 
which they serve, both urban and rural. 
They, too, are here to stay. 

In the highly sensitive relationships among 
the segments of the industry, there is a tend- 
ency to regard every dispute as a call to 
arms and every skirmish as a climactic bat- 
tle in a war between ideologies. If we can 
once accept the fact that each of the seg- 
ments of the industry has a place, that this 
country is founded on economic pluralism 
and has always offered and should continue 
to offer a choice of economic instruments 
in public service activities, the industry can 
isolate the areas of disagreement, agree to 
disagree on those points, and then move 
along together on the main job of reducing 
costs and expanding supply. 

The lack of mutual confidence between 
the public and private segments of the in- 
dustry is not the only form of mistrust 
which is inhibiting arrangements to obtain 
the economies of scale in the generation 
and transmission of electric power. I know 
that many public and cooperative systems 
distrust the effectiveness of the regulatory 
agencies upon whom they must rely if ob- 
taining power from the large regional pools 
is to be a fair alternative for their own iso- 
lated sources of generation. I should be 
the first to agree that the record of in- 
action by the Federal Power Commission has 
done much to contribute to this lack of 
confidence. 

I have no illusion that the distrust of 
regulatory agencies which has been built up 
over many years can be dissipated overnight. 
But all of us who have responsibilities as 
leaders should exercise our responsibilities to 
build rather than to destroy, to bridge rather 
than to enlarge the differences among the 
various industry groups, and to find com- 
mon goals and programs behind which all 
segments can unite for the benefit of con- 
sumers everywhere. 

I have already told you of the Federal 
Power Commission’s program to make its 
rate and service jurisdiction for wholesale 
customers an aggressive and effective activ- 
ity in the public interest. We have made 
large progress toward that goal. We are 
determined to do our part to dispel your mis- 
trust of the regulatory agencies by exercis- 
ing our responsibilties with such firmness 
and impartiality that all parties will have 
confidence that their just interests may be 
entrusted to the administrative process. 

The Commission’s primary goal on the 
power side of its jurisdiction—I suppose you 
all know that we have some natural gas 
responsibilities as well—is to build our staff 
organization and our procedures so that the 
Commission may contribute to the health 
and growth of the industry and to the far- 
reaching cost and rate reductions which our 
new technology is making available. The 
building up of an organization, including a 
regulatory Commission, is a matter of bricks 
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and mortar, and of building up one brick 
at a time, an undramatic process which does 
not attract headlines or even the attention of 
many who follow the Commission's work, but 
over the long run it is just as important to 
consumers as the development of a sound 
body of policies and principles. The two are 
integrally related, because the one flows 
from the other. 

Our responsibilities are not limited to 
formal cases involving rates and service but 
include the obligation to take positive action 
to lower the cost of power supply to con- 
sumers throughout the country. To pare 
the cost claims of individual companies in 
formal rate cases is a long-drawn-out and 
tedious process, and even when successful 
helps only to reduce rates for the consumers 
of one company and for a limited period. I 
say this not to disparage the rate regulation 
function which is the backbone of public 
utility regulation in the public interest, but 
only to point out how much greater dividends 
we can expect from nationwide and concerted 
action of the whole industry to reduce costs 
by seizing the benefits of integration and 
present-day technology. To win a rate 
battle against strong company opposition 
may be truly a victory for the consumer 
interests involved in the case, but to achieve 
industrywide cost and rate reductions with 
the help of the industry results in benefits 
multiplied manyfold. The national power 
survey represents action by the Commission 
to discharge the duty of helping the industry 
to reduce costs—not fractionally, but 
sharply and drastically over the period of the 
next decade. 

The rural electric cooperatives have a 
great record of achievement. When I came 
to the Tennessee Valley in 1933 only 3 per- 
cent of its farms were electrified and these 
were almost entirely near the urban centers 
on distribution lines radiating out from the 
towns and cities. A true rural electrification 
program did not exist. In the Nation only 
about 10 percent of the farms of the country 
had central station service when REA was 
created. The leaders of the cooperative 
movement in this audience and throughout 
country can take satisfaction and pride in 
the fact that—largely through their efforts— 
we are now approaching 100 percent rural 
electrification. 

The Federal Power Commission does not 
expect quite the same degree of success in 
striving toward its own goal of effective dis- 
charge of the full range of its responsibilities 
in the public interest, but with your coop- 
eration and support, and with the coopera- 
tion and support of all segments of the in- 
dustry, we expect to show a great deal of 
progress in the months and years ahead. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, Mr. 
William H. Ewing is the editor of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, the largest daily 
newspaper in the State of Hawaii. Mr. 
Ewing is not only a leading editor but 
an outstanding reporter who won a na- 
tional award for his reporting of the 
Tokyo student riots a few years ago. 

Mr. Ewing recently delivered an ad- 
dress on American foreign policy before 
the Rotary Club of Honolulu. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this excellent enunciation of our 
foreign policy printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Wiliam H. Ewing) 
What is foreign policy and how is it made? 


Foreign policy is a program of action in- 
tended to maintain the physical security of 
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tion in a changing world. I emphasize the 


P. 
parties recognize it as being not only essen- 
tial but of utmost importance. Others, 
though admitting its importance, would rel- 
egate it to a secondary position. 

These latter are principally preoccupied 
with maintaining the physical security of 
our country and our fundamental political 
and social institutions. They are not too 
much concerned with whether the world is 

or not, 
Or this is an extremely shortsighted 
view because it is based on isolationism and 
our isolation ended the day the first World 
War began. Today, in maintaining the phys- 
ical security of our country and its basic 
institutions we must reckon with the fact 
that the world is not the same world that 
existed when the United States came into 


We call ours a democratic government and 
the Communists call theirs democratic, so 
in order to ayoid any conflict over semantics 
I will depend on the terms “expansionist” and 
“nonexpansionist.” I believe nobody could 
claim successfully that the United States is 

mist. On the other hand the Krem- 
lin’s aim of world communism is admittedly 
expansionist. Mr. Khrushchev would say 
this is only a means of spreading the virtues 
of communism, but the fact remains that he 
has always done it with a gun, and he has 
been able to do it only with a gun, 

The difference between expansionism and 


ence in the shaping of foreign policy. 
expansionist „under communism, 
foreign policy is simplicity itself. Whatever 
is calculated to advance the cause of com- 
munism is essential to and a logical part of 
foreign policy. 

Because Soviet foreign policy is thus by 
its nature dynamic and expansionist, whereas 
the American attitude toward the world at 
large is one of live and let live, the makers 
of our foreign policy must of necessity re- 
main constantly on the defensive. This is 
unfortunate but it is inescapable. 

The placing of Soviet missiles in Cuba last 
fall was an apt example of the aggressive 
nature of Soviet foreign policy. It was an 
apt example also of the dangers inherent 
in a defensive policy which must always react 
to the opposition, dangerous in that it is 
by no means certain that the reaction can 
always be handled in such a way as to avoid 
war without surrender. 

Having had to give ground in the October 
confrontation, Soviet reaction has been to 
win back all that was lost and perhaps more 
but by different methods, The result is that 
a new crisis in Cuba is likely in making. 
But Cuba, dangerous though it is, is only 
the temporary focal point of the test of 
strength between the United States and 
Russia. 

The big prize, the fulcrum on which the 
weight of the world may be moved one way 
or the other, is still Berlin. Should the So- 
viets win Berlin they would win Europe, and 
if they should win Europe, I do not see how 
we could win in the rest of the world. 

There is an important addendum to our 


a changing world, and this is our policy 
toward the path to be followed by other 
nations, particularly those nations only re- 
cently created. The word here is self-deter- 
mination; it is a significant word because 
it has given rise to a bitter controversy 
among ourselves. 

The administration's policy throughout 
the world is one of self-determination and 
this has resulted in criticism of our foreign 
policy on the ground that it is not sufficiently 
anti-Communist. But what other position, 
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logically, morally and historically, could we 
because they impose their system by force 
possibly take? 

We denounce the Communist countries 
and allow none of their victims to say 
whether they will or will not maintain the 
Communist order. How can we then be 
anti-Communist to the point of telling any 
nation that it must be anti-Communist? 

To do so would belie our own belief in 
the system to which we adhere. Instead, we 
proceed on the firm conviction that our two 
great documents, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the American Constitution, are 
correct when they say all men want to be 
free, and that they will be free if allowed 
to choose. 

A familiar instance of what I am talking 
about is the Congo. Belgium retired from 
the Congo, the Republic of the Congo was 
established and was admitted to the United 
Nations, Almost at once the Province of 
Katanga seceded and the new nation applied 
for military aid from the United Nations 
to maintain its unity. 

In extending such aid the United Nations 
did no more than live up to the require- 
ments of its Charter and we ourselves had 
a large part in making United Nations inter- 
vention effective. Yet a powerful body of 
criticism arose in Congress, in the press, 
in military circles and around the country 
generally because the leadership of the Congo 
rebellion appeared to be more pro-Western 
than the government in the Congo capital. 

The basic idea seemed to be that friends 
are where you find them and the devil with 
principle. Happily, in my opinion, no such 
view prevailed. Katanga has surrendered 
and, though the Congo's troubles are prob- 
ably by no means over, the country has been 
restored to order and is in position to go 
about its development as a united people. 

Morality in government is often derided 

these days, particularly by those impressed 
by the successes of cynical and ruthless 
men, but in my opinion the United States 
has no choice but to follow a course morally 
in accord with its traditions and institu- 
tions on any great national or international 
issue. 
I believe we would not be half so far 
along, half so strong as we are today in 
world opinion, had we based our foreign 
policy strictly on the thesis of anti-com- 
munism instead of on self-determination. 

Despite our many problems, and despite 
the mistakes that are inevitable, I think 
we can be proud of the record of our country 
during this post-war period when the world 
has been in ferment and in many places 
has been locked in reyolution. 

At a time when our opponent was foment- 
ing disorder as the first step toward impos- 
ing an order of its own, we supplied the 
help that enabled people to make their own 
order. 

At a cost beyond anything remotely re- 
sembling it in history, even on a proper basis 
of comparison, we underwrote stability in 
the countries ravaged by war including our 
former enemies. 

Though the world lives today in a balance 
of terror, so long as the balance remains we 
can still extend and support the principle of 
self-determination. 

We ought to remember, too, and be proud 
that the principles of our two great docu- 
ments, the Declaration of Independence and 
the American Constitution, today influence 
the actions of governments throughout the 
non-Communist world. 

The Charter of the United Nations is 
largely an enunciation of the principles of 
our Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution; and anyone who thinks the 
Soviets are winning the cold war should 
stop to consider that every nation acceptable 
for membership has subscribed to these 
principles, some, of course, with reserva- 
tions, such as the Soviet Union. 
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The fact remains that the principle of 
self-determination, of freedom for men and 
nations to decide for themselves what kind 
of government they shall have, a principle 
most clearly enunciated in our Declaration 
of Independence, is today spread through- 
out the world because it has been made the 
keystone of American foreign policy. 


A MEMO TO THE JUNE GRADUATES 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, each 
June, graduates of high schools and col- 
leges throughout the country are show- 
ered with millions of words of advice. 
Most of the well-meaning speakers tell 
their young listeners that the free world 
is counting upon them for final victory. 

But George Chaplin, editor of the Hon- 
olulu Advertiser, took a different view 
recently in an editorial entitled “A Memo 
to the June Graduates.” Mr. Chaplin is 
a distinguished editor, a great southern- 
er, and a former Nieman fellow at Har- 
vard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Chaplin’s editorial 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Memo TO THE JUNE GRADUATES—ÅÂMERICA’S 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


(By George Chaplin) 

A friendly memo to the June graduating 
classes: 

Some years ago a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—I believe the name was Kennedy— 
addressed a class reunion at Harvard Uni- 
versity. j 

He quoted Prince Bismarck as saying that 
one-third of the students of German schools 
broke down from overwork; another third 
broke down from dissipation; and the re- 
maining third ruled the country. 

Ideally, the quality and the scope and the 
thrust of our educational process should be 
such as to produce only rulers—if by a 
“ruler” one means every enlightened citizen 
capable of evaluating the issues, problems 
and opportunities, making intelligent de- 
cisions about them, and then acting on those 
decisions. 

Such citizens will largely determine the 
course of our Nation and, in so doing, will 
significantly influence the future of the 
world. For while in the years ahead, so- 
phisticated computers will replace much of 
routine thinking, the fundamental and cru- 
cial decisions will always be made by human 
beings. 

It is fashionable to observe, at graduation 
time that the older generation can hardly 
wait until the younger generation—meaning 
you—emerges from the high school and col- 
lege campus so that the conduct of the 
world can happily be turned over to you. 

This is a base canard, completely devoid 
of any semblance of truth. No one is im- 
patiently waiting for you to take over. On 
Broadway these days there's a show titled, 
“Stop The World, I Want To Get Off.” It 
does not apply to the older generation. 

The only way you will ever dispossess that 
generation—my generation—of any power 
or position or anything else—except possibly 
on occasion the family car—is to take them 
away from us by main force and haul us 
screaming out the back door. The older gen- 
eration simply has no intention of giving up. 

This is by way of observing that it's a 
rugged world and you'll need all your knowl- 
edge and your nerve and your love of your 
fellow man to make your way in it. You'll 
need your faith and a certain quantity of 
fear, too. For fear need not paralyze; it 
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often can be a constructive prod to intelli- 
gent action. 

The world bristles with clear and present 
dangers and dilemmas. It always has, al- 
though our margin for error was never 80 
narrow. Welcome the fact—for what chal- 
lenge is there without risk? How dull things 
would be if the world’s business were neat 
and orderly. 

Remember, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence does not guarantee you happiness— 
but only the right to pursue it. It guaran- 
tees you liberty only if you are prepared to 
make whatever effort, whatever sacrifice is 
required te preserve that liberty. 

In seeking the good life, never let it out of 
your mind and your heart that the basic 
strength of the free society is freedom. En- 
courage freedom of the pursuit of knowledge, 
freedom of inquiry. 

As the late Judge Learned Hand suggested, 
“Place brave reliance upon free discussion.” 
In a democracy, we need more colloquies, 
not more soliloquies, more competition of 
ideas in the marketplace, not less. 

The same Judge Hand told the board of 
regents of the State of New York that “we 
must not yield a foot upon demanding a fair 
field, and an honest race, to all ideas.” 

And Elmer Davis said this Nation is dedi- 
cated to the principle—among others—that 
honest men may honestly disagree. 

So beware of thoughtless conformity for 
the sake of easy popularity and be grateful 
for intelligent dissent. We can improve our 
society only by thoughtfully questioning it. 
That is implicit in the educational process. 

Six years ago sputnik, by blasting us out 
of our apathy and smugness, helped restore 
American scholarship to the esteem it en- 
joyed in the early days—when scholars led 
the Revolution and then for a while occupied 
the White House. 

Sputnik may have fortified in some the 
lopsided view that science is everything, but 
it at least gave respectability to the egghead 
and taught the needed lesson that knowl- 
edge, intelligently applied, is the key to our 
survival and the high road—indeed, the only 
road—to greatness. 

Education, of course, has its pitfalls. One 
can fall into intellectual arrogance—the kind 
that prompted Lord Melbourne to say of the 
young historian Macauley, that he wished he 
Was as sure of anything as Macauley was of 
everything. 

The best way to avoid such arrogance is 
by being an activist, by being a participant 
rather than a parasite in this exciting human 
adventure of our workaday world. 

In this world, we of America face three 
basic challenges—to make democracy more 
meaningful here at home; to successfully re- 
sist the global threat of the Communist bloc 
to our free society; and to meet, with our 
allies, the desperate yearning of two-thirds 
of mankind in the underdeveloped areas to 
break out from the poverty and the disease 
and the illiteracy which imprison them— 
and to thus achieve a dignity which we, in 
this blessed land, take too much for granted. 

The struggle between freedom and tyranny 
is not new. Athens, the birthplace of de- 
mocracy, and Sparta, probably history’s first 
police state, were locked in battle more than 
400 years before Christ. 

Athens and Sparta were, in many respects, 
miniatures of today’s free world and Com- 
munist world. Liberty did not come cheap 
then; it does not come cheap today. 

In between the Greek city-states and the 
nations of today’s world, history records the 
rise and fall of Rome, followed by a thou- 
sand years of darkness in the West, then the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, the sweep 
of the American and the other political revo- 
lutions and of the industria] revolution and, 
more recently, the death of colonialism and 
the inexorable force of militant nationalism. 

We are now well embarked upon what has 
been called the scientific revolution. 


- ington, 
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Certainly no one can doubt that the hori- 
zons of science are fabulous. But I would 
suggest that the real values of science will 
depend on how science relates to the concepts 
and values of our free society. 

There is some fear that science is becom- 
ing the master, rather than the servant, of 
society. Certainly, there seems to be a widen- 
ing gap between scientists and humanists. 

Sir Charles Snow says the Western World 
is divided into two cultures—the literary 
culture and the scientific culture. He says 
neither understands the other and that each 
is intolerant of the other, with the result 
being dangerous for all. 

It is a problem which will increasingly be 
with us. For what profit to conquer outer 
space if the net is to exalt the machine rather 
than the human spirit. Science must help 
build a society that is abundant not only in 
the material, but is even more durable in 
the realm of human liberty and dignity. 

And if science is to truly prove a boon to 
mankind, it must be directed to that chal- 
lenge posed by the two-thirds of the world’s 
people who live in poverty and political in- 
stability. 

Thus far, science, by creating more and 
more for the one-third of the world’s people 
who live in modern industrial societies, is 
actually widening rather than closing the 
chasm between the haves and the have-nots. 
It has been said, that as we concern ourselves 
with a second car or a second TV set, “fam- 
ilies in backward societies wonder whether 
they can afford a second meal.” 

Their problem is accentuated by the crisis 
of overpopulation. Consider these figures. 
At the birth of Christ, there were 250 million 
people on earth. By the time the English 
settled our Atlantic coast this total was 
doubled, to 500 million. 

Today the world’s population is 3 billion 
and by the year 2000—37 years from now— 
it is expected to double again—to 6 billion. 

Science is keeping people alive longer—but 
has not yet been able to adequately feed 
them. Our crowded world is getting closer 
to the point when it will have to put out a 
“Standing room only” sign. If we are un- 
able to resolve this problem, the implica- 
tions for the future are those of enormous 
peril. 

Meanwhile, there is the continuing need, 
and thus the continuing struggle, to make 
democracy work at home. 

True, we need physical strength and imag- 
inative diplomacy to resist the Communist 
threat abroad, but our greatest power still 
lies in the magic of freedom, in our deep 
belief in our own capacity to sustain a so- 
ciety in which liberty is paramount, a so- 
ciety in which man has his best chance for 
happiness. The President has correctly said, 
“We shall be judged more by what we do at 
home than by what we preach abroad.” 

A few weeks ago while on the mainland I 
made a brief historical pilgrimage. In Wash- 
I visited the Jefferson Memorial. 
In Charleston, S.C., I went to the tomb of 
John C. Calhoun. And in New York I spent 
an afternoon at the United Nations. 

At the Jefferson Memorial, as you walk up 
the steps just south of the Tidal Basin, you 
see above the entrance way a sculptured 
view of Jefferson and others of the commit- 
tee which the Continental Congress named 
to write the Declaration of Independence— 
Franklin and John Adams, Robert Sherman, 
and Robert R. Livingston. 

Inside the memorial, with its 19-foot statue 
of Jefferson, you see in bronze letters on the 
walls four selections from his writings, deal- 
ing with independence, religious freedom, 
public education, and the abolition of slav- 
ery—which he favored. 

Here was a man of whom, at 32, a friend 
could say, Jefferson is “a gentleman who 
can calculate an eclipse, survey an estate, 
tie an artery, plan an edifice, try a cause, 
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break a horse, dance a minuet and play the 
violin.” 

He was a remarkable man, this author of 
the Declaration, this first Secretary of State, 
this third President, this founder of the 
University of Virginia—and he lives today in 
the American ideal toward which we all must 
strive. 

Some hundreds of miles to the South, in 
the city of Charleston, where the first shot 
of the Civil War was fired, I visited the tomb 
of Calhoun. It is a large and dignified 
tomb. Around it leaves from a magnolia 
tree had fallen. And, as if ın a stage set, a 
mockingbird was singing. 

On the tomb was inscribed the offices 
which Calhoun had held—Con; an, 
Senator, Secretary of War, Vice President of 
the United States. But he was more, of 
course. He was the high priest of nullifi- 
cation. He was the parliamentary giant who 
believed and argued that there was virtue 
and justice in the principle ot slavery. 

Calhoun’s fellow southerner, Jefferson, also 
believed in States rights, but with a view to 
sustaining the Union; Calhoun’s brand of 
States rights was designed to break the 
Union. 

It all came to a test in a great and terri- 
ble war, which pitted American against 
American, but which saved the Union. 
And as I stood by that tomb, with an oc- 
casional brown leaf fluttering down from the 
magnolia, I could not escape the thought 
that for some Americans Calhoun still lives 
and the Civil War, which came 11 years after 
his death, was never fought. 

These people are still trying to secede, not 
so much from the Union as from reality and 
morality and constitutional authority. It 
is so sadly evident in the news dispatches of 
recent days and months from B am 
and Oxford and many another city and town. 

The race conflict, in the South and wher- 
ever else it flares in all its ugliness, is a 
moral conflict. Most southerners, like most 
other Americans, are basically what Gun- 
nar Myrdal calls “moral-conscious”; most 
are respecters of the law, and it is these 
qualities which, in time, with broad leader- 
ship will overcome the countervailing social, 
economic and political pressures, and enable 
a solution. 

Here in Hawaii, we are blessed in our hu- 

man relations, not because we are instinc- 
tively better people, not because our genes 
and chromosomes are superior to those of 
others, but because of geography and his- 
tory. 
If we had only two races in Hawali, one 
probably would have battled to a dominant 
role, leaving the other in second place. Our 
good fortune is that we are a society of 
minorities; no ethnic group in Hawaii has 51 
percent of the population and the result is 
that reality, rather than inherent virtue, 
creates or requires mutual respect and tol- 
erance. 

Even so, we are not without blemish. 
There are still enclaves of discrimination and 
we all would do well to forgo smugness 
when we read the news of racial upset else- 
where. 

There is some discrimination against the 
relative handful of Negroes who are here; 
suffice it to say that if there were a sud- 
den heavy influx of Negroes into Hawaii, our 
luminous shield might quickly be tarnished 
by overt intolerance. The ideal of racial and 
religious equality requires constant vigilance, 
constant nourishment. 

From Calhoun's tomb, I went to New York 
and while there to the United Nations. 
Looked at in one way, the U.N. headquarters 
is an impressive mass of marble and green 
glass dominating the East River skyline. 

Viewed in another way, it is, in President 
Kennedy’s words, “man’s last best hope for 
peace,.“ —or as Ralph Bunche said of it as 
a world organization, “It’s not only the best 
we have; it’s all we have.” 
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dispute which brought the most severe test- 
ing of the Republic; and in the corridors 
of the 40-floor U.N. building a symbol of 
the path that may yet lead this Republic 
the other 109 member-nations of the 
U.N. to a workable peace. 

that one cannot accurately pre- 
you being graduated this June 
part of your own in that quest 
for peace. 

I recently wrote to the three living ex- 
Presidents of the United States to ask for a 
sentence or two of wisdom that I might pass 
on to you in closing 

General Eisenhower, it turned out, was not 
in Gettysburg at the time. 

From New York Mr. Herbert Hoover sent 
these words to you: “In my long life I have 
lived and worked in countries of freemen, of 
tyrannies, of Socialists, and of Communists. 
I have seen liberty die and tyranny rise. I 
have seen slavery again on the march. 

“Every one of my homecomings was for me 
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Truman responded. I should note that he 
has lost none of his instinct for getting right 
to the point. 

He wrote this: “My suggestion to you, in 
reply to yours of May 6, is to tell the young 
people to do their duty and carry out their 
understanding of what is right and they 
won't have any trouble. Sincerely, Harry 
Truman.” How could anyone possibly im- 
prove on that? 

Good luck. 


FLAG DAY—ARMY BIRTHDAY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, tomor- 
row Americans everywhere will celebrate 
the 186th birthday of our national flag. 
By Executive proclamation, this day 
commemorates the adoption of a reso- 
lution by the Second Continental Con- 
gress on June 14, 1777, approving the de- 
sign of the original Stars and Stripes. 

As we honor this occasion, let us not 
forget that this date also marks the an- 
niversary of another notable resolution 
by that historic Congress. Mr. President, 
I speak of the creation of the U.S. Army, 
the organization which for 188 years has 
served the flag as this country’s buttress 
of strength, as the stanch defender of our 
land and our institutions. 

The flag which we honor is the em- 
blem of our unity as a Nation. And when 
we unfurl the flag we unfold the story 
of the Army’s dedication to our Nation. 
It is fitting, therefore, that we pay trib- 
ute on this day to the men and women 
of the Army, whose early struggle against 
tyranny made possible the very existence 
of this country, and whose sustaining 
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force has long safeguarded the flag's 
bright constellation of stars—from the 
13 Colonies to the 50 States. Let us pause 
for a moment to recall the Army’s bright 
record of distinguished service to the Na- 
tion. 

In mid-June of 1775, the Continental 
Congress was convened in the old State 
House in Philadelphia. Skirmishes with 
the Redcoats had already been fought 
at Lexington and Concord, and the colo- 
nial militia faced the British siege of 
Boston. 

Our historic predecessors, recognizing 
that the success of the patriots depended 
upon unity of strength and purpose, vot- 
ed to adopt the small band of fighting 
men already bearing arms as a single 
Continental Army. Further, they deter- 
mined to enlarge the force and on June 
14 of that fateful year resolved “that 
six companies of expert riflemen be im- 
mediately raised in Pennsylvania, two 
in Maryland and two in Virginia.” 

On the following day, the new Army 
was given a leader—Gen. George 
Washington. 

Thus, over a year before the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, our 
yet unborn Nation, supported by a regu- 
lar force, stood at the threshold of the 
long struggle for freedom and self-deter- 
mination. 

The Revolution marked only the begin- 
ning of the Army’s service to the Nation, 
There would be much to do. Independ- 
ence had to be secured and a vast con- 
tinent opened and developed. The Union 
would have to be preserved, no matter 
how great the cost. The Army, growing 
in strength with our country, helped 
achieve these objectives. All the Nation 
asked, the Army did. I need not remind 
you of Harrison at Tippecanoe, of Scott 
at Chippewa, of Taylor at Monterrey, 
and of Teddy Roosevelt at San Juan Hill. 

The United States entered the 20th 
century as a world power. And three 
times within as many decades, our fight- 
ing men paid the high price of freedom. 
American soldiers marched across the 
ancient battlegrounds of war-weary Eu- 
rope; tramped through the dense jungles 
of isolated Pacific islands; fought over 
the rugged terrain of embattled Korea. 
The names of Pershing, MacArthur, Mar- 
shall, Eisenhower, Bradley, and many 
others were added to the long list of this 
country’s great captains. 

And at this very moment, as we are 
well aware, the Army is positioned strate- 
gically around the world, poised as a 
powerful deterrent to Communist ag- 
gression. 

During the past 188 years, the strength, 
organization, weapons, and uniform of 
our country’s senior service have under- 
gone distinctive changes. Continual re- 
search and planning have increased the 
ability of the Army to perform in its 
basic mission—the defense of our land 
and our institutions. At the same time, 
moreover, the Army has made outstand- 
ing contributions to the general welfare 
of all our citizens—humanitarian con- 
tributions unmatched by any army in 
history. 


William Clark, Zebulon Pike, John 
Charles Fremont—amilitary men— 
charted and blazed trails through the 
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American wilderness. Army Engineers 
were harnessing waterways and dredging 
harbors as early as 1824. The Panama 
Canal and the Alaskan Highway are 
shining examples of the hundreds of 
projects built by the Army to make the 
United States and the world a better 
place in which to live. 

Through the years, important ad- 
vances in medicine have matched the 
vital achievements in exploration and 
engineering. Yellow fever, typhoid, and 
beriberi fell before the insistent research 
of Army doctors. And I might point out 
that this tradition of dedicated research 
is very much in evidence today. Not 
long ago Army medical personnel isolated 
and identified the virus causing Asian 
flu, thus paving the way for development 
of an effective vaccine. 

Other contributions stemming from 
Army research and development include 
modern aircraft, weather prediction 
techniques, automatic transmissions, 
flameproof fabrics, and modern methods 
of processing and packaging foodstuffs. 

This varied list could be continued to 
encompass many other benefits to our 
society, but suffice it to say that, as lib- 
erator and inventor, defender and healer, 
the U.S. Army is a strong and versatile 
force, both in safeguarding our national 
ideals and in creating a richer and fuller 
life for all our citizens. 

It is therefore with great personal 
pleasure, Mr. President, that I recount 
these impressive achievements of the 
Army. On the special occasion of its 
birthday, we remember with gratitude 
the invaluable service faithfully rendered 
by this honored organization to the Na- 
tion—and to the flag. I know that my 
distinguished colleagues join me in an 
expression of appreciation and good will. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of 
the many institutions in which North 
Carolina justly takes great pride is the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Durham. North Carolina Mutual 
is the world’s largest Negro owned and 
operated insurance company, with 
branch offices in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and the District 
of Columbia. 

Only recently, North Carolina Mutual 
held ground-breaking ceremonies for its 
new multimillion-dollar home office 
building which is being constructed on 
land which once comprised Four Acres, 
the homestead of the late James B. Duke 
who established the Duke Endowment. 

North Carolina Mutual’s founder and 
first president, James Merrick, was the 
personal barber of Washington Duke, or- 
ganizer of the American Tobacco Co., and 
father of James B. and Benjamin N. 
Duke. At the instigation of the Dukes, 
Merrick associated himself with Dr. A. 
M. Moore to establish North Carolina 
Mutual which today has grown into an 
organization having assets of more than 
$76 million. 

The company is obviously outstanding 
by professional standards; but it is, I be- 
lieve, particularly deserving of our com- 
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mendation because of the exemplary 
leadership it provides in the American 
tradition of free enterprise. 

North Carolina Mutual's influence is 
not, however, limited to the boundaries 
of the United States. This institution 
has its own foreign aid program. In 
1960, the company employed Victor 
Maafo, of Ghana, as an intern for a 2- 
year period. Mr. Maafo, who has studied 
at Wesley College, the University of Lon- 
don, and the Ghana School of Social 
Welfare, plans to establish a life insur- 
ance company in Ghana after complet- 
ing his assignment with North Carolina 
Mutual. Undoubtedly, Mr. Maafo’s in- 
ternship with the company will assist 
not only in the economic development of 
his native country, but also in fostering 
better relations between this country and 
Ghana. 

Our appreciation for North Carolina 
Mutual’s contribution is best expressed 
in our deep and sincere admiration and 
our best wishes for continued progress 
in the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following article and ed- 
itorial be printed at this point in the 
Recorp: “Ground-Breaking Ceremony 
Held by North Carolina Mutual,” an arti- 
cle by Charles Barbour, appearing in the 
Durham Morning Herald of May 18, 
1963; and “Memorable Ground Breaking 
Friday,” an editorial from the Durham 
Morning Herald, of May 19, 1963. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald, 
May 18, 1963] 
(#ROUND-BREAKING CEREMONY HELD BY NORTH 
CaROLINA MUTUAL 
{By Charles Barbour) 

North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
the country’s largest Negro-managed life 
concern, began construction of its new 
multimillion-dollar home office building 
here Friday with a groundbreaking ceremony. 

Figures of international, national, State, 
and local prominence gathered with some 
300 to 500 townfolks to witness the turning 
of the first layer of dirt. The 12-story struc- 
ture will be erected on the site of the former 
homestead of the late B. N. Duke, brother of 
J. B. Duke, tobacco millionaire who endowed 
Duke University. 

Asa T. Spaulding, president of the firm, 
told those attending the ceremonies, “As our 
new building rises from its foundation floor 
by floor, we believe the pride of our whole 
community will rise with it, and that it and 
what it represents and signifies will not only 
improve Durham’s skyline, but will also help 
hasten the day when the city will stand out 
unquestionably as an example worthy of 
emulation and most deserving of The Amer- 
ican City Award.“ 

Among the distinguished guests scheduled 
to speak was S. Edward Peal, Ambassador of 
the Republic of Liberia, West Africa. He 
could not attend, but sent a long letter which 
referred to the project as the “Spaulding 
Dream,” and noted that the Negro people, 
Durham, and the Nation could point with 
pride toward this undertaking. 

Senator B. EVERETT JORDAN told the group 
that the State was very much interested in 
luring new industry to the area. “But,” 
he added, “we are more interested and happy 
to see one of our own businesses grow,” and 
added that he hoped other firms in the area 
would follow the example being set by North 
Carolina Mutual. 
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State Commissioner of Insurance Edwin 
Lanier reminded the group that North Caro- 
lina Mutual is 64 years old. He then pointed 
out that the department of insurance is 
likewise 64 years old. “We grew up to- 
gether,” he said, “and 64 years from now, in 
the year A.D, 2027, North Carolina Mutual 
might be breaking ground for a branch office 
on the moon.” 

George Kirkland, chairman of the Durham 
County Board of Commissioners, termed the 
insurance firm one of the “strong pillars in 
the building of Durham,” and said the con- 
cern had set a good example for others to 
follow. 

Mayor E. J. Evans praised the undertaking, 
and then took time to award President 
Spaulding a gold key to the city in token of 
his work with the organization. 

Others speaking briefly included Dr. 
Charles A. Ray, representing the Durham 
Business and Professional Chain; J. Wesley 
Lewis, president of the Durham Chamber of 
Commerce; J. H. Wheeler, president of Me- 
chanics and Farmers Bank, and chairman of 
the Durham Committee on Negro Affairs; Dr. 
Alfonso Elder, president of North Carolina 
College; and Dr. Herbert J. Herring, vice pres- 
ident of Duke University. 

Home Security Life Insurance Co., another 
life concern who recently built a new of- 
fice building in the same general area, was 
host to distinguished guests and North Car- 
olina Mutual officials at a luncheon follow- 
ing the ceremony, and Home Security Presi- 
dent Watts Hill, Jr., spoke briefly to those 
attending. 


[From the Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald, 
May 19, 1963] 
MEMORABLE GROUND BREAKING FRIDAY 


Groundbreaking Friday for the new sky- 
scraper home of the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. was a memorable event 
for Durham. Not only does it herald a new 
and imposing office building to enhance the 
city’s attractiveness; also in its promise of 
much expanded facilities for the company it 
forecasts still greater growth for the com- 
pany and in a stronger company added pres- 
tige for Durham in the financial and insur- 
ance world. 

North Carolina Mutual has for more than 
threescore years been one of Durham's no- 
table assets. Its steady and substantial 
growth has been a source of economic 
strength and business pride to the city and 
to the entire State. 

A particular fitness attends the building of 
the company’s new offices at Four Acres. The 
new building replaces the mansion of one 
the early builders of Durham whose advice 
and encouragement inspired the founding 
of North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
The Dukes, Mr. Washington Duke and his 
sons James B. and Benjamin N., took as 
much, possibly more, pride in their ability 
to pick men for responsibilities as they did 
in their own ability to build great businesses 
and to acquire great wealth. Impressed with 
the native ability of John Merrick, their bar- 
ber, they encouraged him to go into business. 
He did, in association with Dr. A. M. Moore, 
and the North Carolina Mutual is the result. 
If he could see the skyscraper office building 
of this company rise on the site of his old 
home, the late Mr. Ben Duke would see in 
it his judgment of Mr. Merrick’s ability 
abundantly vindicated. 

North Carolina Mutual will soon join as 
neighbor Durham's other life insurance com- 
pany, Home Security, whose home office is 
situated just across Duke Street. Their ad- 
jacent locations will probably soon bring to 
the commanding eminence the name “in- 
surance hill.” More important though, is 
the distinction the two growing companies 
will continue to bring to Durham, which, 
to its gratification, both call home. 
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THE ISLAND OF CUBA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, recently 
my friend and colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] made 
an interesting proposal to convince Mr. 
Khrushchev of the folly of trying to 
maintain a base for his operations on the 
island of Cuba. 

In order that this proposal get the wid- 
est possible hearing, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article describing it, by 
the Hearst reporter, David Sentner, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Jackson, Wro.—Senator GALE W. MCGEE, 
Democrat, of Wyoming, today called for the 
United States to “pull the lid” on Khru- 
shchey behind the Iron Curtain if Soviet 
troops are not withdrawn from Cuba. 

McGee asserted there could be no more 
propitious time for the United States to ne- 
gotiate for removal of Soviet military forces 
from Cuba through the threat of aiding 
underground groups in Soviet satellite 
nations. 

He declared there was currently a rising 
tide of nationalism and discontent appar- 
ent throughout the Soviet slave territory. 

Senator McGee, a professor of history, re- 
vealed his blueprint for ridding Cuba of 
Soviet troops while attending the western 
premiere of “Spencer's Mountain.” Mau- 
reen O'Hara and Henry Fonda star in the 
Warner Brothers film which deals with the 
adventures and problems of the rugged Spen- 
cer family. : 

Senator McGee plans to transmit his blue- 
print for solution of the Cuban crisis to the 
Secretary of State or President Kennedy. 

He made it clear he was not advocating 
any direct military assistance to Iron Cur- 
tain resistance groups which might induce 
a world conflict but would provide merely 
financial and moral aid. 

“While such limited assistance to anti- 
Communist movements inside the Iron Cur- 
tain is less than the Kremlin is providing 
an anti-American and pro-Communist gov- 
ernment 90 miles off our shores, a ‘pull the 
lid’ program would prove a powerful diplo- 
matic weapon,” said MCGEE. 

“Khrushchev knows he has an achilles heel 
in the matter of retaining Soviet enslave- 
ment of his satellite nations. 

“In Czechoslovakia today there is a politi- 
cal and economic restlessness refiected in 
suppressed demonstrations among the stu- 
dents and workers. This is partly due to 
reduction in economic supports from Moscow 
and dissension inside the Communist Party. 

“There is a possibility that disorders may 
build up to another Hungary type of upris- 
ing. 

McGee said that crop failures and lack of 
distribution of goods were adding to tensions 
in Poland, Rumania, and other Soviet satel- 
lite countries. 

Globe-traveling Maureen O'Hara, beautiful 
star of “Spencer’s Mountain,” contributed 
her suggestion toward winning the cold war. 

She urged that more emphasis be placed 
on beaming the story of America to the 
women of Russia. She said Russian women 
have great influence in the Soviet Union 
aside from the Communist Party, pointing 
out, for example, that 77 percent of Soviet 
doctors were women, 

“If the women of America could tune in 
on the women of Russia perhaps something 
could be done to improve the international 
situation,” said Maureen. 


PEACE CORPS SUCCEEDS IN BOLIVIA 
AND IN NEPAL 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, initial 
discouragement often faces our Peace 
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Corps volunteers, and courage, patience, 
and determination are necessary to over- 
come barriers to understanding. For- 
tunately, these qualities abound among 
our Peace Corpsmen. Their presence, 
combined with the experience of living 
and working with the people overseas, 
helps them to feel the actual texture of 
the culture and offers great promise of 
improving international relations. 

Two fine articles in the May 1963 Peace 
Corps Volunteer explain the problems 
and activities of Peace Corpsmen in 
Bolivia and in Nepal. I am proud that 
two young North Dakotans—Pat Vessel 
of Fargo and Ken Van Sickle of Ellen- 
dale—are participating in these projects. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Peace Corps Volunteer, May 1963] 


BOLIVIA VOLUNTEERS Make a Go OF URBAN 
Joss 

Has an urban assignment got you down? 
Do you crave the boondocks? 

Early last fall there were in Sucre, Bolivia, 
five public-health volunteers whose prospects 
seemed most un; One of them, a 
nurse, had an unpleasant dispute with a 
Bolivian doctor largely because of a language 
difficulty. She and the other Peace Corps 
nurses all felt resented by their Bolivian co- 
workers. 

Gerry Marr, Lismore, Minn., Frances Valdez, 
Trinidad, Colo., Pat Vessel, Fargo, N. Dak., 
and Judy Worms, New Munich, Minn., all 
shared a suspicion that it might not be easy 
to establish real rapport with the people 
of Sucre, a small city dominated by its old 
and honored university. Instead of request- 
ing a transfer to a rural assignment, however, 
they decided to stick it out. 

Within 6 months they had made contact 
with hundreds of poor families through a 
milk-distribution program. They had estab- 
lished four model wards in the local hospital 
to help in training nurses. They had helped 
to set up and teach a credit course in Eng- 
lish-language medical terminology at the 
university medical school. They had put 
into operation two free dispensaries and were 
training young Bolivians to assist in staffing 
them. They were broadcasting regular pub- 
lic-health and nutrition talks in Spanish 
and English over a local radio station. 

A campaign to mobilize young people to 
renovate an orphanage had resulted not only 
in the rehabilitation of the institution but 
also in a remarkable outpouring of public 
spirit and the beginnings of what may be- 
come a Bolivian voluntary service corps. 

The enthusiasm of the young Bolivians, led 
by a law student from the University of 
Sucre, was too strong and too articulate to 
be dismissed as a passing fad. These Bo- 
livians had been moved by the sight of Peace 
Corps volunteers working for their commu- 
nity, and they sought ways to express their 
own sense of civic responsibility. 

Jim McTigue, Braintree, Mass., a pharma- 
cist and volunteer leader in Sucre in those 
early, difficult months, was largely responsi- 
ble for organizing the Peace Corps break- 
through. To accomplish his ends, Jim found 
out what made Sucre work, who the leaders 
were, what the city needed and wanted, 

THE GIFT FOR PEOPLE 

He has what the Latins call the don de 
gente, the gift for people. The local prefect 
agreed to contribute from public funds the 
equivalent of $18 toward the orphanage re- 
habilitation. Through a clerical error he 
gave Jim a check for 10 times that amount. 
By the time the error came to light, the 
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money had been spent, thus denting the pre- 
fect’s budget. But Jim and the prefect are 
still the best of friends. 

What made the Peace Corps work in Sucre 
is difficult to say. Part of the secret, cer- 
tainly, was Jim McTigue’s effort to develop 
contacts with people who were sympathetic 
and who could give sound advice. An hour 
or so of patient listening was far better than 
a hastily organized project. 

Patience pays off in other ways, too. 
Watching Jim McTigue take several hours off 
to act as godfather to the 12th child of an 
unemployed laborer was to see what the don 
de gente can really accomplish. 


SUITABLE PROJECTS 


The Peace Corps projects in Sucre were 
sound because they posed no sharp threat 
to the established scheme of things and be- 
cause, in general, they led naturally into 
other ways to achieve Peace Corps goals. 

The milk-distribution program was an en- 
tré into the lives of thousands of persons who 
could then be persuaded to seek the medical 
attention that was available only if they 
asked for it. It was an opportunity to intro- 
duce concepts of public heuth and of nutri- 
tion which these people were not aware of. 

Teaching a course at the university led to 
wider contacts with a variety of students 
eager to sit up half the night discussing poli- 
tics and world affairs. The orphanage reno- 
vation brought a fresh awareness to the peo- 
ple of Sucre of what community effort can 
achieve. 

None of the Sucre volunteer nurses was 
working in quite the way she expected. But 
out of initial discouragement in an urban 
assignment came a usefulness and effective- 
ness that fulfilled their hopes. 


LEARNING FROM PASHUPATI 


Shortly after arriving in the hill village 
of Dhulikhel, volunteers Jerry Young, Read- 
ing, Mich.; and Ken Van Sickle, Ellendale, 
N. Dak.; began building behind their house 
the first latrine in the history of the town. 
It was not elaborate but it was original, and 
Pashupati, a teacher from the volunteer’s 
school, was impressed, A structure like this, 
he said, would be just the thing for the high 
school, and the volunteer saw an ideal com- 
munity project coming up. 

Winter vacation began, and so did work 
on the school latrine. Three other volun- 
teers and I went out to help, But progress, 
unhappily, was patterned roughly as follows: 
the hole was dug (by volunteers), bricks 
were carried and laid (by volunteers), wood 
flooring was sawed and laid (by volunteers). 

The students came by—to watch with an 
air of faint amusement all the goings-on. 
So did Pashupati. How strange to see teach- 
ers, and American ones at that, doing menial 
labor, soiling their hands. Meanwhile, we 
were becoming aware of the workings of the 
Hindu caste system. 

PATIENCE TRIED 


As the walls grew higher, our irritation 
increased. Occasionally a student would 
carry a brick or two, at our request, but 
usually our modest pleas for help were met 
with the excuses from the students that 
they weren’t strong enough to carry bricks, 
that they did “not know how” to do the 
work. Pashupati wasn’t much more enthu- 
siastic, though he would occasionally tote 
a brick or two. I slapped the last brick 
in place just as the last stores of my patience 
were depleted. 

Later, in calmer reflection, I realized two 
things. First, we had made mistakes in con- 
ceiving and organizing the project. We had 
failed to make the students see that the 
latrine, and its relation to health and sani- 
tation, was something of immense impor- 
tance to them. Enthusiasm for any project 
arises only if the project relates to the ex- 
perience of the people involved. Further- 
more, we had followed the old American way 
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of doing things: see what needs to be done, 
then pitch in and do it. 


SUPPORT NECESSARY 


This Pashupati told us afterward, is not 
the Nepali way. Nepalis like to make great 
plans, committees, have meetings. 
This we did not do, and we consequently 
failed to obtain positive community support 
from the beginning. Lacking that support, 
we did not achieve the personal ties we might 
have. 

Second, our own example had brought 
definite, though at times barely perceptible, 
changes in the attitudes of our “helpers.” 
Pashupati's attitude changed from skeptical 
bewilderment to outright cooperation. What 
he observed was an accomplishment of in- 
itiative and hard work, and as the building 
neared completion, more labor and less look- 
ing came forth. It was satisfying to see a 
few students voluntarily beginning to get 
their hands dirty. 

The experience was certainly invaluable 
as a guide for the future on how to accom- 
plish in this culture, which is in some ways 
so different from our own. 

Our littl: structure, which now firmly rests 
on the side of a hill commanding the vast 
panorama from Annapurna to Mount Ever- 
est, was built under trying conditions, but I 
believe it offers promise for the future. 


LOCAL SERVICE CARRIERS HAVE 
STRENGTHENED AIR TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES— 
CONGRESS HAS CLEARLY AF- 
FIRMED ITS SUPPORT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
this 25th year since the passage of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, now the 
Federal Aviation Act, it is well to re- 
affirm congressional interest in securing 
and strengthening scheduled air services 
to the smaller as well as the larger cities 
of the Nation. 

The action of the Congress of the 
United States in establishing, through 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, a group of 
airlines dedicated to serving small and 
intermediate size municipalities and 
their trading areas, has proved to be a 
productive investment. 

These carriers, known as local service 
airlines, provide direct and daily flights 
to 577 communities in this country. 
Three hundred and forty-four of these 
urban and suburban sections of small 
and intermediate size are dependent 
solely on the local service operators for 
their scheduled air transportation. 

With these services supplementing the 
larger trunk airline systems, there are 
few points in the Nation more than a 
day’s travel away from any part of the 
country. 

Air transportation is therefore meet- 
ing the growing needs cited in the act, 
namely, those of “commerce of the 
United States, of the postal services, 
and of the national defi oe 

The importance of the local service air- 
line today to the economic and social de- 
velopment of our intermediate and 
smaller communities is generally recog- 
nized. It indicates the appropriateness 
of reviewing the trend of air transporta- 
tion in the 1940's and the occasion for 
establishing these carriers. 

It was apparent at that time that the 
trunk airlines, for sound economic rea- 
sons, were concentrating on the larger 
metropolitan markets. Flights to small- 
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er cities were limited and subject to the 
needs of the terminal-to-terminal pas- 
sengers. In many cases, intermediate 
trunk flights were down to one flight 
daily. Had this situation been permitted 
to continue, industries in our smaller and 
intermediate size cities would have been 
at a serious competitive disadvantage. 

Recognizing this problem, the Con- 
gress urged the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to develop a program which ultimately 
led to the “two level” air transport sys- 
tem we now have. The trunk airlines 
were assigned the major markets and 
the local service airlines were certificated 
on a regional basis to meet local air 
service requirements. 

The Congress has consistently provided 
the subsidies required by this investment 
in the economic and social development 
of smaller communities. 

In West Virginia, three of the local 
service airlines—Allegheny, Lake Central 
and Piedmont—serve all 10 of the State’s 
airports where there is scheduled car- 
rier service. Eight of these airports, and 
scores of communities are solely depend- 
ent on these local service carriers for air 
transportation. Through the services of 
the local airlines, numerous West Vir- 
ginia industries not in air trunkline 
cities, are accessible to the commerce of 
the Nation. They also are in better na- 
tional defense status and more advan- 
tageously benefit from the movement of 
the mails and cargo by air. And, of 
course, the markets of the other States 
are more readily available to West Vir- 
ginia. 

In addition to being a primary requi- 
site for the conduct of business of exist- 
ing industries, air service is an impor- 
tant and, at time, a determining factor 
in the location of new industry. This 
was borne out in North American Avia- 
tion’s decision to establish a plant em- 
ploying 325 persons at Princeton, W. Va., 
last year. The same is true with respect 
to a number of new industries in other 
parts of our State, including the cen- 
tral counties, the Ohio Valley and the 
eastern panhandle. 

It is vital, both from the standpoint of 
West Virginia and the United States, 
that local air services be continued and 
further developed. 

West Virginia has not always been as 
dependent on local service airlines as at 
this time. Less than 4 years ago, the 
trunk airlines served seven of the State’s 
certificated airports. Those carriers 
asked to be relieved of their operational 
obligation at five of these so-called loss 
points on the premise they could be 
served better by subsidized local service 
airlines. Following a series of hear- 
ings, the Civil Aeronautics Board sus- 
pended the services of the trunkline car- 
riers. The local service airlines accepted 
their newly added responsibilities and 
the communities acquiesced in the belief 
that an adequate air pattern—hope- 
fully better schedules—would be pro- 
vided. This was the situation when 
American Airlines was replaced at El- 
kins and Parkersburg, Trans-World Air- 
lines at Wheeling, and United Air Lines— 
Capital—at Clarksburg-Fairmont, Mor- 
gantown and Wheeling. American, 
Eastern, and United continue to pro- 
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vide excellent interstate service to our 
people from Charleston and Hunting- 
ton 


In authorizing discontinuation of con- 
siderable trunkline services in West Vir- 
ginia and at many other points in the 
Nation, the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
obliged to provide the replacing local 
service airline with the necessary sup- 
port and flexibility to operate a mean- 
ingful and productive service. 

The local oriented airlines carried 
more than 7 million passengers in 1962. 
This was a 130-percent growth over the 
previous 5 years. These lines, Mr. 
President, appear to have turned the 
corner on subsidy requirements. 

While this is commendable, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board must recognize there 
is much to be done to stabilize and 
strengthen the local service carriers and 
thus assure the continuation and per- 
manence of effective air service to 
smaller and intermediate size commu- 
nities. 

The intent of Congress has been clear 
in this area. 

The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and 
its predecessor legislation, the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, which I cospon- 
sored, are expressions of congressional 
policy. Section 401 of the current act 
provides for the airline certification, in- 
cluding those flights operated by the lo- 
cal air carriers. The Board consistently 
refused to accord permanent and stable 
status to the local service carriers. In 
1955 the Congress responded by amend- 
ing section 401 of the 1938 act to make 
permanent the then outstanding route 
authority of the local airlines. Section 
406 of the act provides for the payment 
of subsidy by the Board to the air car- 
riers in amounts sufficient to meet the 
needs of such carriers and to yield to 
them a fair return in their investments. 

The clear intent of Congress is to 
be found in the official reports and ac- 
tions of the various committees of the 
Congress. Mine has been a longtime 
and very real personal and official con- 
cern for civil aviation, both as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and 
as a Member of the Senate. 

The reduction of the subsidy required 
to sustain their expansion and develop- 
ment is of interest to all of us—the pas- 
senger, the shipper, and the user. 

Such reduction should not, however, 
be accomplished through the emascula- 
tion of the program nor should arbi- 
trary limits be placed on the carriers. 
These actions have the effect of forcing 
reduced intermediate services and ar- 
resting the dramatic traffic growth—over 
100 percent in the last 5 years—of the lo- 
cal service airline industry. Certainly, 
there must be ways and means of 
strengthening the operators, once called 
feeder carriers, thereby realizing the 
same objective in a more constructive 
way. 

Mr. President, the Board should rec- 
ognize that Congress has a continuing 
interest in the development of air serv- 
ices in the smaller and intermediate size 
communities. And the companies pro- 
viding such services must be economically 
sound if our air transport system is to 
fulfill the intent of Congress as defined in 
the Federal Aviation Act. 
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A GREAT MILESTONE IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF AMERICAN CULTURE— 
THE PRESIDENT’S ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON THE ARTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, June 12, 1963, will be regarded as 
a great milestone in the history of Amer- 
ican artistic activities. On that day, the 
35th President of the United States es- 
tablished within the Executive Office, 
for the first time in American history, an 
Advisory Council on the Arts. 

The Council is to be composed of heads 
of departments and agencies concerned 
with the arts, together with 30 private 
citizens, active in American cultural 
affairs. 

This is, I should like to point out, no 
mere pro forma organization. It is 
geared to help assist toward a dynamic 
program. Such a program can advance 
American cultural ideals through recom- 
mendations for practical long-range 
action. 

The President anticipates, therefore, 
not only continued survey of the arts 
but receipt of specific, useful suggestions. 
The President is, of course, keenly fa- 
miliar with the urgent needs of the arts. 
His statement refers, for example, very 
frankly, to the financial needs of many 
artistic organizations and professional 
artists. 


ATTAINING NATIONAL CONSENSUS 


I may say that those of us in the Con- 
gress who have been privileged to work 
for the arts see the advisory council as 
an admirable instrument for the attain- 
ment of a national consensus. 

Consensus toward what, it may be 
asked? Toward action—action, as the 
President envisages, for encouraging 
more gifted youngsters to enter and to 
remain in the arts, action to stimulate 
and work with grass-roots and State 
art councils, action in specific fields such 
as “tax laws, copyright laws, disposition 
of surplus property, public works and 
community development, public build- 
ings, housing and urban renewal.” 

An advisory group is, by definition, 
advisory, but the advice is the means 
toward ends. And the ends are actions. 

The responsibility for actions is, of 
course, shared by the legislative branch. 
ACTION NEEDED ON NATIONAL ART FOUNDATION 


I believe, therefore, that we of the 
Congress should lose no opportunity to 
proceed on necessary art legislation. 

I hope that action will be taken, for 
example, toward enactment of S. 1316, 
the bill which would not only establish 
the advisory council on a permanent 
statutory basis, but, far more important, 
would establish a U.S. National Art 
Foundation, including a grant-in- aid 
program to the States. This legislation, 
popularly known as the Javits-Pell- 
Humphrey bill, has been further im- 
proved since its enactment in an earlier 
form by the Senate in the closing days 
of the second session of the 87th Con- 
gress. 

I am sure that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] will 
be giving this matter his most careful 
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attention as chairman of the Senate La- 
bor and Public Welfare Subcommittee 
which is expert in this field, aided by 
the active Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

TRIBUTE TO SUPPORTERS OF ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Let it be noted that the President’s 
issuance of the executive order repre- 
sents the culmination of many years of 
patient, devoted effort by a great many 
public officials and private citizens. 
Most worthy of commendation is one 
particular citizen, Mr. August Heckscher. 
He has served with great distinction as 
the President’s Special Consultant on 
the Arts. Mr. Heckscher brought to this 
post the same qualities of great learn- 
ing, great understanding, and great 
ideals, which have characterized his 
efforts in a broad number of civic fields 
down through the years. 

It would not be feasible to “call the 
roll” of the many other individuals in 
public and private life, who helped 
achieve the landmark of June 12, 1963. 

I personally have been happy to offer 
bills for an Advisory Council for a 
number of years. 

On April 18, 1962, I had written to Mr. 
Heckscher, suggesting that, in view of 
setbacks to legislation of this nature, the 
President might wish to exercise his pre- 
rogative to set up the Council adminis- 
tratively. 

A week later, April 25, Mr. Heckscher 
wrote back, indicating deep interest in 
this concept. Our exchange of letters 
appears on pages 267-268 of the Senate 
hearings on my bill, S. 741, 87th Congress 
and on related bills. 


BOTH PARTIES HAVE WORKED FOR THE GOAL 


In the House of Representatives, sev- 
eral distinguished Members have worked 
hard for this goal. I believe that it would 
be universally conceded that no Member 
of the House has been more active in 
this effort than Congressman FRANK 
THOMPSON of New Jersey. I should like, 
too, to commend the role of Congressman 
Jonn Linpsay of New York, among others 
of both parties. 

In this connection, let it be noted that 
the first suggestion by the Executive 
office on this subject was made by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, 8 years ago. 
At that time, he urged enactment of a 
bill to establish an Advisory Council, but 
suggested that it be set up as an aid to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and within that particular 
Department. 

By contrast, the present order, like 
the provision in S. 1316, sets up the 
Council close to the Chief Executive 
where it can rightly serve and to some 
extent speak for the entire executive 
branch. 

REPORT BY MR. HECKSCHER 


Now looking forward, may I mention 
these points: 

First. Next Monday morning, a report 
will be released by the President's Special 
Consultant on the Arts, Mr. Heckscher. 
I believe that this report will represent 
an extremely important statement and 
will be very well received here and 
throughout the Nation. 
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Second. We are all, of course, awaiting 
with interest announcement of the names 
of the 30 private citizens who are being 
selected by the President to serve on the 
Advisory Council. I am informed by the 
White House that the selections have 
been completed. However, in view of 
the usual procedures of final clearance, 
and so forth, it will probably be a month 
and a half or so before the Executive 
office is in a position to announce the 
list. 

FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION BY REORGANIZATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Third. I expect that, shortly there- 
after, we will release a committee print, 
entitled: “Activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment Related to the Arts.” This print 
will be published by the Committee on 
Government Operations through its 
Subcommittee on Reorganization and 
International Organizations, of which I 
am chairman. 

The print brings together, for the first 
time, the text of all Federal laws on the 
arts, as well as a brief description of 
Federal organization and expenditures 
in the arts. It lists all the advisory com- 
missions, boards, panels, and other 
groups assisting Federal organizations in 
the arts. Advance copies of this print 
were circulated last year to Mr. Heck- 
scher’s office and to other sources. In 
doing so, I had pointed out this paradox: 
Many individual departments and agen- 
cies have had advisory art groups, but 
there has been no one group to serve the 
executive branch, as a whole, Fortu- 
nately, this particular situation has now 
been corrected. 

WORK OF THE COUNCIL 


With respect to the Council, itself, two 
points might be made: 

First. The Advisory Council will aid 
the President’s Special Consultant on the 
Arts and the latter will be in a position 
to aid the Council. 

Second. The Council is fairly large— 
a maximum of 43 members. Even so 
large a group can function without being 
unwieldy. The fact is that there is a 
vast array of artistic areas and needs. 
And they require a broad, representative 
basis from which to draw specialized 
knowledge and skills. 

The Council will function in large part 
through subcommittees and additional 
panels. Membership on these groups, in 
turn, will consist of the highest level 
individuals in the professions and artistic 
disciplines. 

ART AND THE SPACE-NUCLEAR AGE 

Finally, may I observe that formation 
of an Advisory Council on the Arts is 
ideally suited to these times when the 
soul of man is so tested on every front. 

The Council symbolizes the nature of 
man—striving for the good, the excel- 
lent, and the beautiful, while meeting the 
fundamental challenges of security and 
survival. 

A cultural renaissance is not an 
anachronism in the space-nuclear age— 
it is a necessity for this age, for it is an 
expression of the whole of man’s inter- 
ests. It is the proof that we will con- 
tinue to pursue man’s esthetic inter- 
ests in order, among other reasons, to 
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strengthen our inner lives against outer 
perils. 

But mostly, we seek the highest in ar- 
tistic creation, because the profound 
impulse to art exists in man and must 
find its fullest outlet. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
the text of the President’s statement and 
of his Executive order. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and Executive order were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ESTABLISHING 
THE PRESIDENT’s ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE 
ARTS 


Establishment of an Advisory Council on 
the Arts has long seemed a natural step in 
fulfilling the Government's responsibility to 
the arts. I acknowledge the support of Mem- 
bers of the Congress in both Houses for this 
measure. I am hopeful that the Congress 
will give the Council a statutory base, but 
meanwhile, the setting up of the Council by 
Executive action seems timely and advisable. 

Accordingly, I am establishing the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Council on the Arts within 
the Executive office, to be composed of heads 
of Federal departments and agencies con- 
cerned with the arts and 30 private citizens 
who have played a prominent part in the 
arts. Private members will be drawn from 
civic and cultural leaders and others who are 
engaged professionally in some phase of the 
arts such as practicing artists, museum di- 
rectors, producers, managers, and union lead- 
ers. An Executive order is being issued today 
defining the scope and structure of the 
Council and I shall shortly announce the 
names of those private citizens I am asking 
to serve. 

The creation of this Council means that 
for the first time the arts will have some 
formal Government body which will be spe- 
cifically concerned with all aspects of the arts 
and to which the artist and the arts institu- 
tions can present their views and bring their 
problems. 

It is my hope that the Advisory Council 
will keep the state of the arts in this country 
under survey, and will make recommenda- 
tions in regard to programs both public and 
private which can encourage their develop- 
ment. I trust that the Council will recom- 
mend such permanent procedures and pro- 
grams as they consider necessary in this 
field. 

I should like to summarize briefly my rea- 
sons for believing that the establishment of 
such a Council by the Federal Government 
is both appropriate and urgent. 

Widespread public interest in the arts has 
not always been accompanied by adequate 
concern for the basic institutions of our cul- 
tural life. Increased attendance at muse- 
ums, for example, has not eased long-stand- 
ing financial problems but has actually 
increased the strains on these institutions as 
new services have been expected by the 
public. Of the thousand and more sym- 
phony orchestras of which we are justly proud 
as a nation, only a comparatively few have 
serious professional status and offer a sea- 
son of sufficient length to provide a living 
wage to performers. The same is even more 
true of opera and dance groups. For some 
years American singers have been going in 
large numbers to find in Europe opportuni- 
ties for employment which institutions at 
home cannot provide. The professional thea- 
ter—despite the development of amateur 
groups—treaches only a limited part of the 
population. Indeed children are growing up 
who have never seen a professionally acted 
play. 

A recent estimate by the Department of 
Labor presents a gloomy forecast of employ- 
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ment opportunities for the next decade. 
Although the demand for concerts and per- 
formances is bound to grow, there is no 
evidence that employment opportunities for 
the professional artist will increase. This is 
a situation which deprives Americans of the 
cultural opportunities they deserve and want, 
and discourages the development of creative 
talent. 

I emphasize the importance of the profes- 
sional artist because there is danger we may 
tend to accept the rich range of amateur 
activities which abound in our country as a 
substitute for the professional. Without the 
professional performer and the creative 
artist, the amateur spirit declines and the 
vast audience is only partially served. 

Art is no exception to the rule in human 
affairs—that of needing a stable and ample 
financial and institutional base. As educa- 
tion needs schools, so art needs museums, 
actors and playwrights need theaters, and 
composers and musicians need opera com- 
panies and orchestras. 

The Government has a responsibility to 
see that this important aspect of our lives 
is not neglected. The concept of the public 
welfare should reflect cultural as well as 
physical values, esthetic as well as economic 
considerations. We have agencies of the 
Government which are concerned with the 
welfare and advancement of science and 
technology, of education, recreation, and 
health. We should now begin to give similar 
attention to the arts. 

Specific problems and areas which I hope 
the Council will look into include the fol- 
lowing: 

I am particularly interested in the oppor- 
tunities for young people to develop their 
gifts in the field of the arts and also to par- 
ticipate in an active cultural life. The 
Council will, I hope, examine the degree to 
which we are now meeting our responsibili- 
ties to young people in this area, 

The Council should evaluate the many 
new forms and institutions which are de- 
veloping. For example, the growth of State 
arts councils is significant, as is also the 
Planning of community cultural centers in 
many cities and regions of the country. 

The impact of various general govern- 
mental policies and programs on the arts is 
an area to which I hope the Council will give 
special attention. This includes such specific 
fields as tax laws, copyright laws, disposition 
of surplus property, public works, and com- 
munity development, public buildings, hous- 
ing and urban renewal, and others. 

Public recognition of excellence in the arts 
is one effective way of giving encouragement. 
I am sure that the Council will want to give 
consideration to various possibilities in this 
field, including such forms of recognition as 
prizes, competitions, festivals, traveling 
tours, and exhibitions. 

Although the international cultural ex- 
change program will not be a responsibility 
of the Council, the link between the vitality 
of our national cultural life and institutions 
and the success of our international pro- 
grams is obvious. Our international pro- 
grams are a direct reflection of our cultural 
achievements at home. I hope that the 
Council as it looks at the national cultural 
scene will consider its implications for our 
exchange programs. 

The cultural life of the United States has 
at its best been varied, lively, and decentral- 
ized. It has been supported—often with 
great generosity—by private patrons. I hope 
these characteristics will not change, but it 
seems well to assess how far the traditional 
sources of support meet the needs of the 
present and the near future. In giving form 
to this reassessment the President’s Advisory 
Council on the Arts will be making a most 
important contribution to the national life. 
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ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States it is ordered 
as follows: 

SECTION 1. Establishment of the Council: 

(a) There is hereby established the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Council on the Arts (here- 
inafter referred to as the Council). 

(b) The Council shall be composed of the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Postmaster General, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator, 
the Chairman of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, the Administrator of General 
Services, the President’s Special Consultant 
on the Arts, and no more than 30 mem- 
bers appointed by the President from among 
persons in private life who are widely 
recognized for their role in the arts, includ- 
ing practicing artists, civic and cultural 
leaders, and others professionally engaged 
in the arts. Members from private life 
shall serve for terms of 2 years, except that 
the terms of members initially appointed 
shall be for 1 or 2 years as specified by the 
President. The Chairman shall also invite 
the Librarian of Congress to be a member of 
the Council. 

(c) The President shall designate the 
Chairman of the Council. 

(d) Federal members of the Council shall 
receive no compensation for such service. 
Members appointed from private life shall 
receive compensation for each day engaged 
on business of the Council and travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 56a; 
5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

(e) The Council shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman. 

Section 2. Functions and Responsibilities 
of the Council: (a) The Council shall— 

(1) Survey and assess the needs and pros- 
pects of the various arts throughout the 
United States, the means used to encourage 
creative activity and to afford opportunity 
for participation in and appreciation and 
enjoyment of the arts, and the relative roles 
of governmental and nongovernmental in- 
stitutions in relation to the arts; 

(2) Identify existing Federal legislation, 
policies and programs which directly or indi- 
rectly affect the arts, and evaluate their 
current and potential effects on the develop- 
ment of cultural opportunities and institu- 
tions and, except to the extent that respon- 
sibility may be vested by statute in other 
Federal advisory bodies, the character and 
quality of Federal activities in the field of 
the arts; 

(3) Submit reports and recommendations 
to the President on its own initiative or at 
the request of the President or the Presi- 
dent’s Special Consultant on the Arts; 

(4) Encourage and facilitate the most ef- 
fective use of resources available for support 
and development of the arts by advising and 
consulting with Federal, State, and local 
agencies, civic and community organizations, 
educational institutions, foundations, and 
other interested organizations and institu- 
tions; and 

(5) Promote and stimulate public under- 
standing and recognition of the importance 
of the arts and cultural institutions to our 
national welfare and our international 
interests. 

(b) In carrying out its functions the 
Council shall, insofar as practicable, provide 
interested Government and nongovernmen- 
tal agencies and organizations and private 
citizens, including practicing artists and 
others professionally engaged in the arts, an 
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opportunity to present their views and rec- 
ommendations to the Council for its con- 
sideration. 

(c) For the purposes of this section the 
arts are defined to include music, drama, 
opera, dance, painting, sculpture, literature, 
architecture and such allied fields as urban 
and landscape design, photography, graphic 
arts, crafts, motion pictures, radio, and 
television. 

Section 3. Federal agencies: (a) As deemed 
necessary to facilitate the work of the Coun- 
cil, the Chairman may request the head of 
any executive department or agency whose 
activities have significant implications for 
the arts to designate a liaison officer to con- 
sult with and advise the Council on matters 
of common concern. 

(b) Upon request of the Chairman each 
executive department and agency is author- 
ized and directed, consistent with law, to 
furnish the Council available information 
which the Council may require in the per- 
formance of its functions. 

(c) Each Federal agency represented on 
the Council shall furnish such necessary 
assistance to the Council as may be author- 
ized by section 214 of the act of May 3, 1945, 
59 Stat. 134 (31 U.S.C. 691). 

(d) The General Services Administration 
is hereby designated as the agency which 
shall provide administrative services for the 
Council on a reimbursable basis. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, June 12, 1963. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


WAIVER OF INDEBTEDNESS IN CER- 
TAIN CASES GUARANTEED BY 
THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 412) 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to provide for waiver of indebted- 
ness to the United States in certain cases 
arising out of default on loans guar- 
anteed or made by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Minority views filed. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, June 10, the President of the 
United States made the most significant 
and far-reaching speech he has made 
since taking office almost 2½ years ago. 
In this speech, the President set forth in 
detail the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

There have been many calls in the 
Congress for the administration to make 
known to the Congress and to the public 
exactly what is the foreign policy of 
the United States. We have heard de- 
mands that the infamous and illusive 
Rostow policy paper be released to the 
public. 

Well, Mr. President, now we have it; 
for, in his speech, the President has set 
forth the U.S. foreign policy, and, for all 
intents and purposes, he has consistently 
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and articulately pronounced as official 
the tenets of the Rostow policy paper. 

Mr. President, in October 1962, in in- 
dividual views filed with the report of 
the Special Preparedness Subcommittee 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
on Military Cold War Education and 
Speech Review Policies, I summarized 
U.S. foreign policy as follows: 

The U.S. foreign policy objective is con- 
tainment of direct foreign military aggres- 
sion. It does not seek victory over com- 
munism, but only to deter aggression while 

for accommodation, so that 
the Communist dominated territories will 
have the necessary time in which to evolve 
into nonagressive, socialist states. 


The President confirmed beyond any 
doubt in his speech at American Uni- 
versity that this characterization of U.S. 
foreign policy was, and is, completely 
accurate. 

In the first place, the President made 
it clear that it is the U.S. policy to accept 
the status quo between the Communists 
and the free world, and that if we hold 
on to the status quo, the Soviets will 
evolve or change. The President stated 
that we should live together with mutual 
tolerance, which is nothing more than 
formalizing the status quo. He stated: 

We must deal with the world as it is, not 
as it might have been had the history of 
the last 18 years been different. 


The President stated that we should 
focus our efforts on peace “based not on 
a sudden revolution in human nature but 
op a gradual evolution in human institu- 
tions.” 

He assured his listeners: 

The tide of time and events will often bring 


surprising shifts in the relations between 
nations and neighbors. 


Again, he stated: 

We must, therefore, persevere in the hope 
for peace that constructive changes within 
the Communist bloc might bring within 
reach, solutions which now seem beyond us. 


Mr. President, one would think that 
after the Soviet forays into Cuba, sen- 
sible and practical people would have 
put aside the notion that the Soviets 
have given up their drive for world 
conquest and their willingness to gamble 
the lives of all mankind to fulfill their 
quest for power. It appears, however, 
that the President tenaciously clings, 
despite all the evidence to the contrary, 
to the hope that the leopard really is 
changing its spots. 

Perhaps the Cuban affair did affect 
the President’s belief that the Soviets 
were evolving to a slight extent, for 
apparently he recognized the outside 
possibility that the Soviets might not 
mellow. This did not change the basic 
approach of his foreign policy, however, 
for with reference to this contingency, 
he stated: 

And if we cannot end our 


differences, at 
least we can help to make the world safe for 
diversity. 


Mr. President, I, for one, am not inter- 
ested in making the world safe for a 
diversity from freedom. Communist 
rule and Communist terror are a diver- 
sity which should never be safe, and it is 
indeed tragic that our foreign policy 
would be directed toward making safe 
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the conquests and dominations by Com- 
munist dictators. 

The President urged his listeners not 
to see “accommodation as impossible.” 
Quite obviously, the President does see 
accommodation, not only as possible, but 
as the best course to follow. As a basis 
for his conclusion, he has outlined a 
very dubious interpretation of history 
and existing circumstances. 

The President stated, in speaking of 
the United States and the Soviet Union: 

Almost unique among the major world 


powers, we have never been at war with 
each other. 


To the extent that the Government of 
the Soviet Union has never formally de- 
clared war on the United States, the 
President is correct. It is a technicality 
without comfort, however, for the Soviet 
Union never formally declared war on 
such nations as Latvia, Lithuania, Esto- 
nia, Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslova- 
kia; yet all of these countries and others 
are now dominated by the Communists. 
Putting aside such meaningless techni- 
calities, it is an obvious fact that the 
international Communist movement, 
which rules the Soviet Union, long ago 
declared war on the United States and 
all other free peoples. We can predict 
with relative certainty that the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union will never make 
a formal declaration of war on the 
United States, but this gives us absolutely 
no assurance against a surprise nuclear 
attack nor any other level of belligerency 
with the Communists think is in their 
best interests. 

The President charged his listeners: 

Let us reexamine our attitude toward the 
Soviet Union. 


As one basis for his re-examination, 
the President stated: 

We are both caught up in a vicious and 
dangerous cycle in which suspicion on one 
side breeds suspicion on the other, and new 
weapons beget counter weapons. 


From this statement by the President, 
one can only conclude that the President 
expects the American people to revise 
their attitude toward the Soviet Union 
and conclude that in the cold war the 
Communists and the Americans have 
been equally guilty of creating suspicion 
by their acts. Facts do not bear out this 
conclusion. It is the Soviet Union and 
its Communist apparatus throughout 
the world that has sought to undermine 
free governments everywhere or to take 
them over by force of arms. It is the 
Communists who have proclaimed their 
plan and program for overthrowing all 
non-Communist governments in the 
world. It is the Communists who have 
demonstrated their desire and capacity 
for terror and suppression, which sur- 
pass in evil any force in history. There 
is no basis in fact for concluding that the 
differences between the free world and 
Communists result from mutual suspi- 
cion. Any policy based on such a falla- 
cious conclusion is doomed to failure. 

The President also alleged that “both 
the United States and its allies, and the 
Soviet Union and its allies, have a mutu- 
ally deep interest in a just and genuine 
peace.” 

Mr. President, there is no historical 
fact, or action by the Soviet Union, to 
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indicate that it has any interest in a just 
and genuine peace, as we understand 
the word. What does the President find 
in the Soviet actions to indicate any 
interest in peace? Has he forgotten the 
atrocities and slaughter committed by 
the butcher of Budapest in 1956? 
Has he forgotten so soon the introduc- 
tion of Soviet ballistic missiles into 
Cuba? Does he prefer to overlook So- 
viet intransigencies on the Lao question? 
These hardly seem the actions of a peace- 
monger. 

The President also explained what his 
policy of accommodation has required, 
is requiring, and will require of the 
United States. He pointed out: 


To secure these ends, America's weapons 
are nonprovocative, carefully controlled, de- 
signed to deter, and capable of selective use. 
Our military forces are committed to peace 
and disciplined in self-restraint. 


One can only hope, with less than full 
faith, that this does not mean that we 
have resigned ourselves to a strategic 
military parity with the Soviet Union 
in order not to provoke the Soviets. 
With reference to this point, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my weekly report to 
the people, entitled “Strategie Superi- 
ority or Strategic Parity” be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STRATEGIC SUPERIORITY OR STRATEGIC PARITY? 


The opening battle in the Senate on what 
promises to be one of the most controversial 
subjects before the Congress this session be- 
gins in the Senate this week. The forum for 
this battle will be the defense posture hear- 
ings before the Armed Services Committee 
and the issue is the strategic defense policy 
of the Nation. 

At least until June 1962, the officially an- 
nounced defense policy of the United States 
was based on the concept of strategic 
superiority. Under this policy, nuclear de- 
terrence was achieved by maintaining a clear 
superiority in quality and quantity of stra- 
tegic weapons. This required heavy invest- 
ments in research and development, with 
emphasis on multiple types of weaponry. 
It provided a mixed system of delivery for 
our nuclear punch, including medium, in- 
termediate, and intercontinental missiles, 
manned air and carrier based bombers, and 
Polaris missiles, as well as a host of 9 
weapons and conventional power. 
essence of this policy was that it ono 
that there is no ultimate weapon. 

A new policy—nuclear stalemate—has been 
adopted by the Secretary of Defense and is 
well into the process of implementation. 
Under this policy, we would accept a nuclear 
standoff by relying on a very few types of 
missiles—Titan and Minuteman in hardened 
sites, and Polaris under the sea—to deter 
nuclear attacks by the Soviets. Research 
and development would diminish and no 
meaningful effort would be made to develop 
advanced space weaponry. Under this policy, 
the United States would strive only for 
nuclear parity, not nuclear superiority. 

It was Secretary McNamara’s pronounce- 
ment of the new policy in Paris, Bermuda, 
and Canada that really brought the matter 
into the open, France would not trust her 
national security to an allied power who was 
willing to settle for nuclear parity. So far, 
neither will Canada. 

Traditionally, Congress is more interested 
in hardware, and its cost, than in strategic 
policy. The nuclear stalemate policy does 
permit lower costs, and is explained by the 
Secretary of Defense in this framework. The 
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abandonment of the Skybolt missile and the 
B-70 program, the impending cutback in the 
Dyna-Soar weapon system, and the dismal 
outlook for development of the TFX variable- 
sweep fighter are all elements of the new 
policy. Members of Congress are disturbed 
by the report in Air Force/Space Digest that 
“the heads of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force do not approve of the change 
in strategy. They are unanimous in their 
support of a doctrine of strategic superi- 
ority.” 

Implications of strategic stalemate in 
terms of disarmament become immediately 
apparent. The United States is now esti- 
mated to hold about a 3-to-1 superiority in 
strategic forces, which makes a percentage 
reduction of arms unacceptable to the So- 
viets. The disarmament studies conclude 
that strategic parity would increase chances 
for disarmament. 

The Soviets will not accept a nuclear stale- 
mate. They are continuing to work on de- 
velopment of new weapon systems, including 
space weapon systems, While the United 
States has stretched out the development of 
our anti-missile missile until 1969, the So- 
viets are working full speed on a defense 
against ballistic missiles. The Soviets have 
never been able to achieve strategic parity 
with the United States, but if we give them 
parity, their all-out efforts may give them 
the margin that will spell superiority. 

Strategic superiority or strategic parity? 
The final round will begin in the Congress 
this week. 

Sincerely, 
Strom THURMOND. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
President also spoke of “halting the arms 
race.” There has been no arms race in 
recent years, for the simple reason that 
the United States has not been racing. 
Nuclear tests are often cited as the prime 
example of the arms race. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the last 2 years, the Soviets have 
tested many times more shots, and many, 
many times higher yield detonations 
than has the United States. We have 
intentionally restrained our level of test- 
ing in order not to antagonize the So- 
viets and not to jeopardize the possibil- 
ity of obtaining what would be, at best, 
@ dubious, and probably disastrous, 
agreement with the Soviets on nuclear 
testing 


The President also stated: 


Our diplomats are instructed to avoid un- 
necessary irritants. 


Even the Soviets will interpret this as 
appeasement, for they themselves have 
stated repeatedly that they will not be 
provoked, but will act at times and at 
places of their own choosing. 

If Americans wonder why a Commu- 
nist military bastion has been permitted 
in Cuba, and under U.S. policy will con- 
tinue to be tolerated in Cuba, they have 
only to refer to the President’s state- 
ment: 

Above all, while always defending our own 
vital interests, nuclear powers must avert 
those confrontations which present an ad- 
versary with a choice of either a humiliating 
retreat or a nuclear war. 


The President is contemplating a one- 
way street. This is precisely the choice 
the Soviets sought to present to the 
United States by introducing nuclear bal- 
listic missiles into Cuba. 

In the Cuban crisis last October, the 
Soviets demonstrated that when faced 
with a firm resolve and superior power, 
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they would withdraw rather than risk 
a war. To withdraw, however, would 
involve a “humiliating retreat” for the 
Soviets, and, this the President tells us, 
we must not inflict upon them. So long 
as the United States follows a policy 
that it must not cause the Communists 
to make a “humiliating retreat,” we can, 
of course, never take any step to cause 
the withdrawal of the Soviet military 
might from Cuba. Nor for that matter, 
under this policy, could the United States 
tolerate an uprising in any of the captive 
nations, for that too would involve a 
“humiliating retreat,” or possible defeat, 
of the Communists. The conditions in 
Cuba constitute a diversity from the 
principles of self-determination and 
liberty, which the Monroe Doctrine de- 
creed for the Western Hemisphere, and, 
according to the President, “we can make 
the world safe for diversity.” Since the 
United States is the major source of 
power against the Communist nations, 
we can “make the world safe for diver- 
sity” by mere inaction; and we can make 
the Red brand of diversity even safer 
by his policy of accommodation. 

The President’s efforts to reassure our 
free world allies, and to offset their 
growing lack of confidence in the United 
States resolve to resist Communist im- 
perialism, will reassure none of them; 
it will only confirm their suspicion that 
the United States will negotiate, and 
will never defend them. 

The President stated: 

Our commitment to defend Western Eu- 
rope and West Berlin, for example, stands 
undiminished. 


He went further to state: 

The United States will make no deal with 
the Soviet Union at the expense of other 
nations and other peoples, not merely be- 
cause they are our partners, but because 
their interests and ours converge. 


This statement brings to mind a simi- 
lar statement, made by a high Govern- 
ment official a few years ago, to the ef- 
fect that “What’s good for General 
Motors, is good for the country.” What 
the President has said in effect is that 
what's good for the United States is good 
for our allies. 

The President also pointed out, how- 
ever: 

Today, should total war ever break out 
again—no matter how—our two countries 
would become primary targets. It is an 
ironical but accurate fact that the two 
strongest powers are the two in most danger 
of devastation. All we have built up, all we 
have worked for would be destroyed. 


Mr. President, in view of these state- 
ments, together with our unwillingness 
to present the Soviets with “a choice of 
either a humiliating retreat or nuclear 
war” in Cuba and elsewhere, our allies in 
Western Europe can have little confi- 
dence that the makers of this foreign 
policy would defend them against Com- 
munist forays into Western Europe. 

The President stated: 

Our interests converge, however, not only 


in defending the frontiers of freedom, but 
in pursuing the paths of peace. 


Mr. President, this is a far cry from 


the President’s speech to a joint session 
of Congress on May 25, 1961, in which he 
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spoke of “the expansion of freedom,” 
and stated: 

We would support a revolution seeking an 
end to injustice, tyranny, and exploitation. 


The American University speech also 
tells us something about the manner in 
which this policy is to be implemented. 

The President stated that a new con- 
text for world discussions is required. 
He said: 

This will require a new effort to achieve 
world law—a new context for world discus- 
sions. It will require increased understand- 
ing between the Soviets and ourselves. And 
increased understanding will require in- 
creased contact and communication. One 
step in this direction is the proposed ar- 
rangement for a direct line between Moscow 
and Washington, to avoid on each side the 
dangerous delays, misunderstandings, and 
misreadings of the other’s actions which 
might occur in a time of crisis. 


This “direct communication” is in 
direct implementation of the Rostow 
paper, which is quoted in the press as 
follows: 

We should seek, however, to develop fur- 
ther informal contacts, and exchanges be- 
tween the President and the top Soviet 
leadership which would—unlike more formal 
summit meetings—be received more as a 
torum for communication than negotiations. 


We are now confronted with an agree- 
ment between the President, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan, and Chairman Khru- 
shchev, which is a result of the new, 
informal summitry, disguised as com- 
munication.” The so-called hot line 
between the White House and the Krem- 
lin can be expected to produce more 
secret, informal summitry. This new 
channel of secret negotiations, camou- 
flaged as communications, was designed 
to deceive, not the Soviet people, but the 
American people. 

Quite obviously, this is just as danger- 
ous a procedure as diplomacy by “tacit 
agreement,” which has prevailed in the 
past year or so, and through which un- 
derstandings which are never reduced to 
writing or made known to the public 
are reached. 

I ask unanimous consent that a syndi- 
cated column entitled Summitry a la 
Kennedy,” written by Robert S. Allen 
and Paul Scott, which describes in some 
detail the genesis of this constant high- 
level negotiation procedure, be printed in 
the Recor» at this point in my remarks. 

There being no bjection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SuUMMITRY A LA KENNEDY 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The increasingly fre- 
quent exchange of secret letters between 
President Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev 
is a new form of summitry. 

While outwardly the two national chiefs 
are not conducting direct firsthand negotia- 
tions, actually that is exactly what they are 
doing. 

A specific instance of this backstage sum- 
mitry is Cuba, on which Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev have been carrying on an extensive 
correspondence. 

The same is true on the vital issues of dis- 
armament, a nuclear test ban, South Viet- 
nam, and Berlin—in each instance involving 
letters whose existence has never been re- 
vealed. 

This highly significant development of se- 
cret U. S.-U. S. S. R. negotiations is spelled out 
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icy paper that is being circulated among top 
officials and ambassadors for their informa- 
tion and guidance. 

Prepared under the direct supervision of 
McGeorge Bundy, special foreign policy ad- 
viser of the President, and Dr. Walt Rostow, 
head of the State Department's Policy Plan- 
ning Council, this key document states: 

“We should welcome temporary and par- 
tial accommodations or detentes with the 
U.S.S.R. We should seek to develop the ba- 
sis for these agreements by further expanded 
contracts and exc between President 
Kennedy and the top Soviet leadership which 
would—unlike formal summit meetings—be 
viewed by the public as a form of communi- 
cations while actually involving negotia- 
tions.” 

In defining negotiating guidelines, the 
Bundy-Rostow paper points out, “There may 
be (and it is in our interest that there should 
be) agreement on specific problems, Cuba, 
Berlin, disarmament, nuclear test ban, and 
arrangements for periods of relative tran- 


“To the extent possible in the existing cli- 
mate, the United States should grant the 
U.S.S.R. the position its status as a great 
power warrants. We should also hold out by 
word and deed the prospect of fuller Soviet 
participation and infiuence in the commu- 
nity of free nations if and as the Soviet lead- 
ers show a genuine interest and will for such 
constructive participation.” 

Crisis management—iIn addition to nego- 
tiating an informal detente with Russia, the 
President’s secret exchanges with Khru- 
shchev have several other major objectives. 

As discussed in the top-level policy paper, 
they are as follows: 

“Convey to Moscow a clearer understand- 
ing of our intentions * * so as to avoid or 
minimize future crises promoted or exploited 
by the Soviet Union. 

“Work out over the longer run tacit un- 
derstandings with the Soviets as to the 

rules governing our competition 
throughout the world. 

“Close out any crises as quickly as possi- 
ble with as little violence as consistent with 
avoiding any net loss for U.S. interests.” 

Warning U.S. policymakers to expect and 
prepare for other crises similar to last falls 
missile showdown in Cuba, the Bundy-Ro- 


seek to exploit, it is essential that we not 
reward this Communist technique by divert- 
ing attention and energies from the long- 
term policies and enterprise on which ulti- 
mately, the success of the free community 
depends. 
“We must, therefore, try to meet these 
threats in ways which, if possible, reinforce 
the long-term direction of our policy and 
minimize the diversionary consequences of 
our reactions. 

“Thus, the Cuban crises should be used 


to help resolve the debate on the role of 
conventional and nuclear forces in NATO; 
and the Vietnamese crisis to increase the de- 
gree of mutual involvement and support 
among non-Communist nations in the area.” 

It is “against this background” that the 
Bundy-Rostow document asserts that Presi- 


longer run tacit understandings with the 
Soviets as to the ground rules governing 
our competition throughout the world.” 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
President stated that the United States 
was, in effect, declaring a moratorium on 
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nuclear testing, in order “to make clear 
our good faith and solemn convictions on 
the matter.” 

Mr. President, we have had experience 
with a test moratorium with the Soviet. 
Union; and, in view of that experience 
and the Soviet duplicity which resulted, 
the United States has no reason—nor 
is it the proper party—to engage in an 
act to demonstrate “good faith.” Indeed, 
a unilateral moratorium at this point 
does not demonstrate good faith; it dem- 
onstrates gross gullibility. 

The United States needs to conduct 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere now, to 
provide our Nation with an effective de- 
fense against Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missiles; to provide our Na- 
tion with a certain capability to pene- 
trate a Soviet missile defense employing 
nuclear warheads; to assure the immu- 
nity of our second strike missile systems 
to a surprise enemy nuclear attack; and 
to develop specialized nuclear warheads 
to defend our Nation against satellite 
bombs and other terror weapons with 
which the free world has been threat- 
ened. 

Real peace can be maintained only if 
the United States succeeds in keeping a 
strategic military superiority to the So- 
viets. 

This superiority we are in danger of 
losing; and under the U.S. foreign pol- 
icy pronounced on Monday, we will sure- 
ly lose strategic superiority. 

Dr. Edward Teller, one of the most 
outstanding nuclear scientists of our 
day, and father of the hydrogen bomb, 
has stated that the proposed test ban 
treaty “would endanger our security and 
help the Soviet Union in its plan to con- 
quer the world.” 

Mr. President, all of the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are on record 
as being opposed to the current proposal 
of the United States for a test-ban 
treaty. 

It was reported in the press yester- 
day that the service chiefs are also op- 
posed to the moratorium on tests in the 
atmosphere, which the President an- 
nounced on Monday. I ask unanimous 
consent that an article entitled “Service 
Chiefs Oppose Air-Test Moratorium” 
written by Richard Fryklund, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
for June 12, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Service CHIEFS OPPOSE AIR-TEST MORATORIUM 
(By Richard Fryklund) 
The chiefs of staff of the three armed 


| st further atmospherie testing as long 
as no other nation resumes such tests, reli- 
able sources report. 

If they had been consulted, they would 
have told the President that they feel tests 
are necessary. : 

NO PUBLIC STATEMENTS : 

The service chiefs have no plans to speak 

out publicly, but if asked by a congressional 


Defense Secretary McNamara will support 
a moratorium as he has in the past. But at 
least one and perhaps all of the service Sec- 


showing no signs of signing any agreement. 
THREE-NATION TALKS 


On Monday, however, Mr. Kennedy an- 
nounced that the United States, Britain and 
Russia will hold high-level discussions in 
Moscow in July on a test ban, and he said 
that meanwhile the United States would 
not test in the atmosphere if other countries 
refrain. 

His plan would permit underground, 
undersea and space testing. 

A similar moratorium was tried by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, starting in the fall of 
1958. He gave up all testing, as did the 
Russians. 

In September 1961 however, the Rus- 
sians suddenly resumed testing with the big- 
gest explosions ever set off. The United 
States then started a long series of tests. 

Both sides are now in a testing lull. 

Tests im the air give off the most radioac- 
tivity and therefore have been the particular 
target of persons concerned about fallout. 
At the same time, such tests are the most 
useful in the development of weapons. 

The service chiefs do not want to stop 
them, largely because they believe there is 
a good chance that the Russians now know 
more than we do about the possible vulner- 
ability of our ICBM’s to enemy near misses. 

Military men point out that since the last 
moratorium was ended the Russians have 
set off three times the number of explosions 
as we have. Many of these explosions were 
monsters—up to 58 megatons, more than 
twice as large as any the United States has 
tested. 

- Apparently some of the explosions were in 
war game situations where they were used 
against simulated American weapons. 


stallations or in the communications and 
support networks. 

American tests have pitted A-bombs 
against some of the components of the 
American ICBM underground “silos,” but 
never against a whole silo and its support- 


plosions 
under some circumstances can disrupt elec- 
trical equipment from a considerable dis- 
tance. If American ICBM’s are vulnerable, 
the American chiefs do not want the Rus- 
sians to be the only ones to know it. 

SEEK “CLEAN” BOMBS. 

The service chiefs are also 3 in 
perfecting clean“ weapons —that is, bombs 
that would not create radioactive fallout 
in time of war, anti-ICBM weapons and 


bigger weapons. 

The Russians say they can orbit a 100- 
megaton weapon, and their tests have in- 
dicated that this may be an understatement, 
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The Chiefs do not believe these would be 
economical weapons, but they fear they 
could have great psychological effect whizz- 
ing over American and foreign cities. The 
chiefs want to be able to match the stunt. 

All of these weapons advances would re- 

quire additional testing in the atmosphere. 
REDS GOT JUMP 

Some of the Chiefs believe the last mora- 
torium was disastrous to American interests, 
It is argued that the Russians prepared im- 
portant tests during the ban and may even 
have tested underground in secret. 

After the Russians broke the moratorium 
with a series of important tests, the United 
States had to build slowly toward major 
tests. Therefore, some military men say, 
the Russians may have been given a chance 
to catch up or move ahead in some weapons 
categories. 

The basic argument for a moratorium or 
complete test ban is that the United States 
is now ahead and the ban would freeze that 
lead. Secretary of Defense McNamara took 
this position during hearings before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee in February, 

At that time, the three service chiefs and 
service secretaries, under questioning by 
Senator Symincron, Democrat, of Missouri, 
said continued atmospheric testing “is nec- 
essary for the security of the United States 
* * * under the present circumstances.” 

The public record of the closed-session tes- 
timony indicates they were not asked their 
reasons, 


Mr. THURMOND. The 
said: 

And is not peace in the last analysis, ba- 
sically a matter of human rights—the right 
to live out our lives without fear of devasta- 
tlon—the right to breathe air as nature pro- 
vided it—the right of future generations to 
a healthy existence. 


The President is correct in his analysis 
of the tragic effects which a nuclear war 
would bring upon mankind. The de- 
structive power of nuclear weapons must 
be realistically assessed and taken into 
account, which fact must and does in- 
crease the weight of responsibility of 
those charged with averting a nuclear 
conflict. 

In assessing the terrors of nuclear war, 
however, the President would do well to 
recall the words of President Roosevelt, 
that “All we have to fear is fear itself.” 
We must not become so obsessed by the 
fear of the results of war that we lose 
perspective on the best methods for pre- 
venting those results. War cannot be 
prevented by repeating the tragic errors 
of Munich and Yalta. 

The genesis of the no-win foreign pol- 
icy of the United States goes back sev- 
eral years. Just last month the distin- 
guished columnist, Holmes Alexander, 
wrote a series of articles on U.S. foreign 
policy and, somewhere, found evidence 
that, and from the first of this series— 

It may be that the age of accommodation 
ended last May 8 when the President told 
us he was “not at all hopeful” about getting 
a nuclear test ban treaty with Russia. 


Mr. Alexander’s hopeful conclusion 
that the policy of accommodation was 
at an end has proved incorrect, but his 
analysis of the policy itself is very en- 
lightening. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that these three articles 
by Mr. Alexander be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. - 

Crx——681 


President 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KENNEDY’S EARLIER View ON TEST BAN 
DISAPPEARING 


WasHINGTON.—It may be that the age of 
accommodation ended last May 8 when the 
President told us he was “not at all hopeful” 
about getting a nuclear test ban treaty with 
Russia. 

This is a good time to assess the dangerous 
and deceptive optimism which Mr. Kennedy, 
as candidate and later as President, dangled 
like an eye-pleasing bauble before the Amer- 
ican people. 

In a way, Mr. Kennedy’s “hopefulness” was 
a much more perilous and unsubstantial 
promise than the one by Candidate Eisen- 
hower in 1952 when he said that, if elected, 
“I will go to Korea.” Ike’s implication was 
that he would find a way to stop the blood- 
letting of that inconclusive war which he 
had chosen not to win. Ike was not wrong 
in the hopefulness he spread. The Korean 
situation did have a solution, although not 
a glorious one, and Ike found it in the cease- 
fire that still continues. 

Mr. Kennedy's nuclear policy statement 
was made October 9, 1960, in a letter to for- 
mer Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas 
Murray. As to the Geneva disarmament 
talks, then already 2 years old, Candidate 
Kennedy said that, if elected, “I intend to 
prescribe a reasonable but definite time limit 
within which to determine whether signifi- 
cant progress is being made.” The implica- 
tion was, and Mr. Kennedy often verified and 
repeated it, that talks would stop when there 
was no further hope of getting a treaty. The 
talks have dragged on till now, continuing 
the delusion that an agreement with Russia 
is a possible and desirable thing. 

Where did Mr. Kennedy come by this delu- 
sion? Well, shortly after the 1960 election, 
his close advisers, Profs. Jerome Wiesner 
and W. W. Rostow, headed for Moscow to at- 
tend the sixth renewal of the notorious Pug- 
wash conference. Inspired by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, originally financed by Cyrus Eaton, 
attended by such abject accommodationists 
as Linus Pauling, the Pugwash get-together 
of peace-mongering scientists is like the fa- 
mous appeasement conference at Munich 
raised to the nth power. 

Ranged against Rostow and Wiesner, and 
some other American volunteers, from No- 
vember 27—December 5, 1960, was a phalanx 
of 21 Russian scientists, economists, histo- 
rians, and militarists. Among them were 
Topchiev and Federov, Kapitza, and Emrly- 
anov, top figures in what amounts to the 
Soviet Ministry of Science. General Talen- 
ski and Admiral Isakov were there as leading 
military strategists. All the Russian dele- 
gates, along with representatives from Red 
China, were disciplined servants of the world 
Communist state. Rostow and Wiesner, 
though representing a President-to-be, had 
no authority or instructions from any branch 
of the American Nation. All confrontations 
of Americans and their enemies are contests 
of sorts, In this one, our side was untrained 
and overmatched to say the least. 

Back from this strange conclave, Rostow 
and Wiesner entered the Kennedy adminis- 
tration as intimate policy advisers to the 
President. They had brought home, as was 
subsequently learned, the fragile, all but 
inexpressible belief that Russia would wel- 
come a ban on nuclear testing—if only she 
could trust the United States, and if only we 
could understand the U.S.S.R. 

For nearly 3 years, Mr. Kennedy has pur- 
sued the will-o’-the-wisp that came from 
Moscow with his unofficial emissaries. Was 
it loosed in their brains by the Kremlin’s 
sorcerers? Was it hatched in visions of 
world peace or in nightmares of world war? 
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In any event, Mr. Kennedy has tried mightily 
to coax Russia into loving and trusting us, 
so that communism and democracy can lie 
down together in green pastures of disarma- 
ment. 

A likely thought. We'd better be glad 
that President Kennedy is finished with it. 


[From the Holmes Alexander Gazette, 
May 22, 1963] 
PUBLIC Isn’r INFORMED ON 
SINO-SOVIET SPLIT 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WasuHincton.—American policy on the 
Sino-Soviet split is well understood in admin- 
istration circles and is occasionally imparted 
to congressional leaders—for their acceptance 
rather than for their approval. 

The result is a great gap of ignorance in 
the minds of the American people, who are 
not as informed as they might be if the 
policy were openly debated. Perhaps the 
only way to inform the people is through the . 
paraphrasing of certain ideas which, if put 
together, would spell out the policy on which 
this phase of the cold war is being conducted. 

The administration is tiptoeing around the 
perimeter of the Sino-Soviet split, careful 
not to frighten either the Russians or the 
Chinese, but trying to give credence to Khru- 
shehev's plan for nibbling the free world to 
death and trying to divert Mao’s outspoken 
plan for a warlike crash. 

For example, our military support of the 
South Vietnam regime does give credibility 
to Khrushchev's contention that “wars of 
liberation” are a substitute for a big war be- 
tween the free world and world communism. 
As long as we are willing to fight in the bush, 
and not to use heavy bombardment by the 
Air Force or Navy, we strengthen Khru- 
shehev's argument against Mao’s argument. 
But do we dare win in South Vietnam any 
more than we dared to win in Korea? At 
best, we are playing for a stalemate which 
will establish in southeast Asia much the 
same situation we have in the Florida Strait, 
the Formosa Strait, at the demilitarized zone 
in Korea and at the Berlin wall. We are 
playing for surcease of aggression, but not 
for victory. 

There is within the administration, though 
I hope not at the top, the idea of a nego- 
tiated withdrawal from the off-China islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu. As a candidate, Mr. 
Kennedy listened to his advisers in appease- 
ment and spoke of shucking off our respon- 
sibility for these strategic positions. As 
President, he married himself to the Eisen- 
hower policy of defending these islands. But 
today there are nervous glances toward Red 
China’s future as a military power, and there 
is talk of abandonment of Quemoy-Matsu 
before Red China can brandish a massive 
threat. 

Going in lock step with this counsel of 
retreat is advice coming to the President that 
we should foster trade and cultural exchange 
between Red China and allies and neutrals, 
although the climate is not right for our 
own participation. And, of course, we must 
never say “Never” to Red China’s aspira- 
tions for UN membership. There is, how- 
ever, no intention of deserting Nationalist 
China, which has succeeded beyond expec- 
tations. 

Another phase of the policy for making 
Khrushchev look good as a relative peace- 
monger lies in our attitude toward East 
Europe. Although the peoples of these an- 
cient countries are involuntarily immured 
behind the Iron Curtain, the idea is to make 
their satellite governments seem respectable. 
To this end, American officials are forbidden 
to denounce the fake “people’s democracies” 
of East Europe, Congress is asked to aid 
Poland and Yugoslavia, and Western Europe 
is encouraged to trade with East Germany, 
which might otherwise collapse. 
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American policy, then, is aimed to coexist 
with both Russia and Red China, although 
favoring the former. The hope is for a 
stretchout of peace, but not for economic, 
diplomatic or military victory. 

Would the American people approve such 
& policy if they knew about it? One way 
to find out, perhaps the only way, would be 
in an historic debate. This could happen 
if some bold Senator, such as Dodd, Keating 
or Goldwater, took the matter to the Senate 
floor. Or it could happen next year (which 
might be very late indeed) if the Republi- 
cans make the policy a central issue of the 
Presidential election. 


DIPLOMACY IN THE DARK Is New Police or 
THE UNITED STATES 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WaSHINGTON.—One big difference begins 
to emerge between American peaceseeking 
in the fifties and in the sixties. It is the 
pe ger . between the cellar and the sum- 

t 


President Kennedy as Senator and presi- 
dential candidate saw his predecessor mouse- 
trapped into meeting with Bulganin and 
Khrushchev at Geneva and saw him humil- 
iated by Khrushchev's crude snub in Paris. 
Mr. Kennedy’s one meeting with Khrushchev 
in Vienna confirmed his skepticism of top- 
level conferences with the enemy. It is now 
the administration’s firm policy to avoid 
both confrontation and camaraderie with en- 
emy potentates. Any personal meeting be- 
tween the President and the Russian Premier 
would now be an act of last resort. 

But the President does have a peace plan. 
It goes forward partly in the open, partly 
under diplomatic cover. That part which 
the American people see is the unhappy at- 
tempt to find a disarmament formula. The 
part usually hidden from public view, and 
therefore capable of producing welcome and 
unwelcome surprises, takes the form of of- 
ficial but unannounced policy attitudes to- 
ward Soviet Russia. 

One such attitude has a certain 19th cen- 
tury structure in that it recognizes Russia’s 
right as a major power to spheres of influ- 
ence. It is the opposite of Secretary Dulles’ 
liberation doctrine for East Europe. It 
concedes Communist occupation of that area 
as a means to peace. There is no longer 
even the theoretical threat that we would 
intervene to support the kind of uprisings 
in East Germany, Poland, and Hungary 
which rocked Khrushchey’s early regime in 
the mid-fifties. By the same token no 
hope is held forth to the captive peoples. 

The thinking on East Europe, and else- 
where, is that passivity on our part is the 
way to exploit Russia’s mellowing as a suc- 
cessful industrial and political nation. This 
is how we show approval of the Kremlin's 
milder treatment of the satellites, and is the 
way we work toward relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions. But in the cellar we make 
concessions to communism that would be 
unthinkable at the summit. Public opinion 
remains muted because it is not informed. 

In an atmosphere of relaxed tensions, if it 
ever comes, the policy calls for increased co- 
operative activities between the United 
States and U.S.S.R. Public health is a field 
already marked for joint operations between 
America and Russia. The administration 
hopes for peaceful and atomic energy, as well 
as in stepped-up cultural exchanges, 

The hot line communication system be- 
tween the White House and the Kremlin is 
another substitute for summitry. It avoids 
publicity and pageantry, but permits sotto 
voce diplomacy. It carries the implication 
that we are always ready to make a conces- 
sion in order to quiet a crisis. With France 
out on the edge of the Western Alliance, and 
Britain heading toward neutralism under a 
Labor government, it is anticipated that 
there must be many more direct dealings be- 
tween this country and Russia. Should a 
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fire-eater such as Willy Brandt succeed 
Adenauer as West German Chancellor, pre- 
cautions will be taken, by direct but 
medium- level methods, to assure that we are 
not into war. But, again, the 
wheeling and dealing is for the cellar, not for 
the summit. 

No President could do otherwise than be a 
peace seeker. Cellar diplomacy is not in it- 
self a disgraceful thing. But there seems to 
be no reciprocity in the peace-seeking policy. 
If sphere of influence is a workable arrange- 
ment, it should work both ways. Russia 
should be as hands off in Cuba as we are in 
Hungary. If the cold war can be liquidated 
by concessions, there should be a fair ex- 
change of these. 

Nobody would want a repetition of our 
prestige losses at the summit meetings, but 
these mistakes were made in the open. 
They were subject to public judgment. 
They may be one reason why the American 
people defeated Mr. Eisenhower's chosen suc- 
cessor. The danger of secret covenants, 
secretly arrived at, does not seem the lesser 
of evils. The real change that we need is a 
switchover from defensive to offensive di- 
plomacy. And this is nowhere in sight. 


Mr. THURMOND. For over a year, 
the executive branch has refused to re- 
veal the contents of the Rostow policy 
paper to either the Congress or the 
public. I am convinced that the Presi- 
dent has now revealed a major portion 
of the fundamental positions of the 
Rostow paper in his speech at American 
University. Some comments concerning 
the Rostow policy paper have been 
printed in the press, of course, and, in 
my opinion, two of the most accurate of 
these articles were written by Mr. Wil- 
lard Edwards and published in June 
1962. For convenience in comparing the 
President’s speech with reports on the 
Rostow paper, I ask unanimous consent 
that the articles written by Mr. Edwards 
on June 17 and 18, 1962, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Tribune, June 17, 1962] 


Drarr ForEIGN Porter REVISION BOWING TO 
REDS: BASED ON THEORY, Sovier UNION Is 
“MELLOWING” 


(By Willard Edwards) 


WasHINcTon.—A master plan for historic 
changes in U.S. foreign policy has been 
readied for President Kennedy’s considera- 
tion. 

It embraces the theme that the Soviet 
Union’s domestic and foreign policies are 
mellowing and the way is open for mean- 
ingful agreement between the Communist 
and non-Communist worlds. 

This proposed guide for future decisions 
by the President and the National Security 
Council, the Nation's highest strategy group, 
advances these theories: 

Russia’s leaders are beginning to realize 
that neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union can defeat the other in the world of 
the future. 


FIND NO BASIS FOR IT 

Both the United States and Russia are 
losing power and authority in their respec- 
tive areas and an area of “overlapping in- 
terests“ is developing in which mutually 
profitable agreements may be negotiated. 

Envisioning, as it does, Communist aban- 
donment of the goal of world conquest, this 
blueprint for future strategy has aroused 
heated dispute from military leaders and in- 
telligence agencies who can detect no evi- 
dence to support its assumptions, 
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They quarrel with the contention that 
conciliation can be as important as a strong 
defense in future relations with the Kremlin. 

Leading sponsor of the plan, which has 
been more than a year in preparation, is 
Walt W. Rostow, State Department counselor 
and Chairman of its Policy Planning Board. 
He acknowledges that a strong “educational” 
campaign will be needed to sell Congress 
and the public if the proposals are given 
official sanction. 


SHAPED CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 


Compiled under Rostow’s supervision, the 
strategy plan represents the work of many 
officials in the White House, State, Treasury, 
and Defense Departments. It has been stead- 
ily revised and edited down from an original 
volume of 285 pages to a shorter draft. 

Despite a host of contributors, the plan 
bears the Rostow stamp. A former member 
of the faculty of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Rostow, 45, is the President's 
top foreign policy adviser. He played a ma- 
jor role in shaping Kennedy’s foreign policy 
speeches in the Presidential campaign and 
was deputy special assistant to the President 
until he took over his present State Depart- 
ment post last December 6. 

Rostow’s brand of philosophy, not con- 
cealed in books, articles, theses, and speeches 
in recent years, has always envisioned the 
evolution of Soviet Russia into a mature 
state which will come to realize the outdat- 
ing of the Marxian theory of the class 
struggle as the moving force in history. 


FOR A NEW YOUNG PRESIDENT 


As long ago as 1956, he voiced confidence 
that Communist leaders in the next decade 
would mend their ways and in 1958 he was 
depicting Russia as about ready to enter 
the age of high mass consumption reached 
by the United States a quarter century 
earlier. 

He has now translated this optimistic con- 
viction into a blueprint for basic national 
security policy, designed to govern future 
decisions at the highest levels. 

It is a conception calculated to stimulate 
and enthuse a new, young President who 
could insure a secure place in history as the 
American leader who brought peace to the 
world, ending not only the dread potentiali- 
ties of nuclear conflict, but the harassments 
of cold war conflicts which drain the econ- 
omy. 

NOT A SHRED OF PROOF 

It is also a theory which has stirred many 
in the Government’s intelligence agencies to 
alarm. They report not a scrap of hard data 
to support the roseate assumptions of the 
State Department planner. 

They note no lessening of Communist in- 
transigence nor of grim determination to 
“bury” the free world. They see in the 
Rostow recommendations a total misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the Communist con- 
spiracy; a naive brushing off of its treachery 
as evidenced in a long history of broken 
treaties and agreements while steadily pur- 
suing the goal of world conquest. 

Rostow believes that Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev of Russia and his associates do not 
want a major war. He concedes their desire 
for a total victory for communism but he 
glimpses changes beneath the surface of old 
Communist objectives and a willingness 
among some in Russia to modify old ideo- 
logical formulas in the light of changing 
reality. 

UNITED STATES ON WANE, HE SAYS 


Neither Russia nor the United States is 
going to dominate this century, he contends. 
To those who speak of a victory or win policy 
in the cold war, he retorts that neither of 
the great leading nations will win over the 
other. Capitalism will not triumph over 
socialism. Rather, the victory will be one 
of men and nations voluntarily cooperating 
under the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 
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“And we deeply believe this victory will 
come—on both sides of the Iron Curtain,” he 
concludes, 

The policy outline pictures the United 
States and Russia as two aging combatants, 
both showing signs of waning prestige and 
power. There is a diffusion of power away 
from Moscow within the Communist bloc, 
it asserts, and away from the United States 
within the free world. 

In lesser degree, the evolution theory is 
also applied to Red China and the same con- 
ciliatory tactics are advocated. The Chinese 
Communists can be encouraged to evolution 
into a peaceful state by showing them we 
have no aggressive intentions. 

Possibilities should be explored for ex- 
panding contacts with Red China, placing it, 
according to one objector, in the same posi- 
tion as Yugoslavia and Poland. 


CANNOT PROMOTE A SPLIT 


There is no final bar to entrance of Com- 
munist China into more normal relations 
with the United States if they are prepared 
to modify present policies, the policy paper 
asserts. In the meantime, unnecessary 
provocations should be avoided and informal 
negotiations pursued. 

There is little that the United States can 
do to promote a Sino-Soviet split, the paper 
contends. 

The proposed foreign policy guidebook 
does not suggest any weakening of national 
defense and includes recommendations for a 
greater buildup of the Nation’s capacity to 
wage conventional warfare. 

It estimates Soviet policy as designed to 
avoid any actions which would bring about 
a nuclear war, ruling out the belief of many 
military leaders that the Communists will 
strike whenever they think they can de- 
stroy us. 

WE WILL WAIT TO BE HIT 

Any idea of the United States contemplat- 
ing a “first strike” is ruled out, Planning 
in that direction is not relevant since the 
United States does not plan to initiate a nu- 
clear attack on Communist nations, Mili- 
tary men assail this section as against all 
sound principles of war for which planning 
against all contingencies is essential, 

Despite all rebuffs to date, strenuous ef- 
forts should be continued to get an agree- 
ment on limited arms control, the policy 
paper recommends. It is suggested that the 
United States might advance a program not 
requiring formal negotiations. 

Again, objectors to this recommendation 
argued, the proposal totally disregards the 
nature of the Communist enemy. Any in- 
formation furnished to Communists will be 
used against us and any such action will 
never change their basic aims. 


REDS GOING PEACEFUL 


Since both arms control planning and re- 
search and military planning are directed 
toward national security, the strategy out- 
line asserts, they should be integrated. Gen- 
eral and complete disarmament is a goal 
which must never be obscured. 

There was objection from military men 
to inclusion of this section. They argued 
that the nature of communism is disregarded 
in a process of reasoning which contends 
that the United States will be secure in a 
disarmed world. 

In seeming answer to these contentions, 
the proposed policy emphasizes the assump- 
tion that the Soviet policy will evolve into 
& peaceful state. 

Even if Communist leaders are unwilling 
to share the United States image of the 
world's future in the degree necessary to 
negotiate major arms reduction programs, 
they may come to realize the dangers of 
accident, miscalculation, and failure of 
communications and thus be willing to join 
the United States in limited measures to 
reduce those dangers. 
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MORE POWER FOR KENNEDY 


In the field of Presidential control of the 
strategic forces, the recommendation is for 
a wider range of plans, involving increased 
control, under centralized military command, 
in accordance with Presidential decisions. 

Detailed plans are advocated for initial 
use of nuclear weapons in periods of great 
tension in order that they may be responsive 
to political decisions by the President. 

The problem of executive authority, in case 
of the President’s incapacity, is also discussed, 

This disturbed former President Eisen- 
hower but Congress ignored his request for 
a legislative solution. 

The danger has been noted of the possibil- 
ity that appointed officials could assume the 
powers of the President instead of officials 
responsible to the electorate. 


AWAITS OFFICIAL STATUS 


The Rostow document awaits official status. 
When Undersecretary of State George W. 
Ball was before a special Senate armed serv- 
ices subcommittee last week, a demand was 
made upon him for production of the 
strategy outline. 

Ball protested that the papers were “a 
working draft,” not representing “settled 
views” and not approved by either the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of State Dean Rusk. In 
their present incomplete form, he said, they 
should not be inspected by a congressional 
group. 

Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, noted several leaks to the 
press in the last 3 months which hinted at 
some of the provisions in the document. 
Senator STENNIS, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
lamented that Congress was always “the last 
to know” about some Government policies. 

The reason for these leaks was disclosed in 
the policy document itself. This and addi- 
tional details of the proposed guide to foreign 
policy will be disclosed in a following article. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, June 18, 1962] 
Sorr Rep Line Must BR Sotp—Rostow 
(By Willard Edwards) 


WAsHINGTON, June 17.—A systematic pub- 
licity campaign will be necessary to sell Con- 
gress and the American people on the merits 
of a bold new foreign policy advocating con- 
cillation of Russia, a state department plan- 
ner has advised. 

The problem of this “gap” between gov- 
ernment and popular thinking is tackled with 
candor by Walt W. Rostow, chairman of the 
State Department's policy planning board in 
his draft of a master plan which awaits 
President Kennedy’s consideration. 

The new policy, the work of a number of 
experts in government under Rostow’s super- 
vision, is based upon the theory that Russian 
domestic and foreign policies have mellowed 
during the post-Stalin period. It holds the 
way has been opened for cooperation between 
the Communist and noncommunist worlds. 

EDUCATION IS NEEDED 

Since the evidence, in the form of deeds 
and words by Soviet leaders, runs directly 
contrary to this assumption, Congress and 
the people, the Rostow outline confesses, 
must be educated to acceptance of a fresh 
approach. 

In typical State Department parlance, this 
can be accomplished by systematic exposi- 
tion in forms appropriate for public presen- 
tation.” The term “indoctrination” is 
avoided. 

One of the appropriate methods of public 
enlightenment, favored highly by the Ken- 
nedy administration, is the newspaper leak. 
This involves funneling of selected informa- 
tion to favored reporters. 

CITE OUTMODED POLICIES 


Although the Rostow document is pre- 
sumed to be confidential and described by a 
State Department spokesman as a working 
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draft, hints of its contents have been leaked 
in the last 3 months to three newspapers, a 
news magazine, and a syndicated column, 
The resulting articles, in the main, feature 
it as a precise, balanced, and complete mas- 
ter plan of global objectives and strategies 
which would replace old policies, manu- 
factured under crisis conditions. 

These inspired stories lacked detail, in 
most instances, but stressed the need for 
replacement of policies left over from the 
Eisenhower administration. The existence 
of ambiguities had permitted dispute be- 
tween partisans of different concepts and 
contributed to varying interpretations of 
policy, they noted. 


HINT ON A-STRATEGY 


One “leak” was definite, however, in re- 
porting a provision that the United States 
would never strike the first nuclear blow 
unless it were faced with a massive conven- 
tional assault, such as a full-scale invasion of 
Western Europe. 

Another revealed proposed new policies for 
dealing with the problem of the two Chinas 
on the mainland and Formosa. 

Speeches and statements by administra- 
tion spokesmen to condition Congress and 
the public to the new policy are also sug- 
gested in the Rostow document. Rostow has 
set a good example in this respect. In a 
number of addresses, he has stated his con- 
viction that neither the United States nor 
Russia can win the cold war, that capitalism 
will not triumph over communism, and that 
the fate of the world will be settled by forces 
now at work on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


SEES NEW LINEUP 


In a speech June 3 at Minneapolis, Rostow 
said: 

“It is sometimes asked if our policy is a 
no-win policy. Our answer is this—we do 
not expect this planet to be forever split be- 
tween a Communist bloc and a free world. 
We expect this planet to organize itself in 
time on the principles of voluntary coopera- 
tion among independent nation states dedi- 
cated to human freedom. We expect the 
principle that ‘governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed’ to 
triumph on both sides of the iron curtain. 

“It will not be a victory of the United 
States over Russia. It will be a victory of 
men and nations over the forces that wish 
to entrap and to exploit their revolutionary 
aspirations.” 

In another speech to the special warfare 
school at Fort Bragg, N.C., he voiced the 
same sentiments and added: “It will not be 
a victory of capitalism over socialism.” 

Two years ago, in a California speech, he 
outlined Russia’s fears that other nations 
would get the nuclear bomb, calling the pros- 
pect of nuclear weapons in Chinese hands “a 
latent nightmare” for the Kremlin. 


RUSSIA OUR ALLY 


He saw in this a possibility that Russia 
might find “the only logical course is to make 
a common cause with the United States to 
establish a minimum framework of order.” 

Thus, Rostow’s policy draft contains few 
surprises to students of his record. He is 
aware of the initial lack of popular accept- 
ance which will greet its unfolding. Sug- 
gested in the draft is a shifting of emphasis, 
particularly in the public consciousness, from 
the problem of opposing Communist aggres- 
sion to exploiting opportunities in building 
and extending a community of free nations.” 

These “opportunities” are described in the 
document as growing from a gathering his- 
torical trend toward fragmentation in the 
Communist bloc and some relaxation of in- 
ternal controls in the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 

Thus, Communist regimes and peoples are 
to be dealt with in terms of “overlapping 
interest,” a phrase which is also popular with 
Rostow in public statements. 
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The U.S. information agency must be used 
abroad to define and dramatize the “limited 
but real areas of overlapping interests” be- 
tween the United States and other govern- 
ments and peoples, the paper asserts. 

Students of Communist policy eye this 
alleged intertwining of interests with strong 
doubt, noting that Communists have never 
admitted any interest which lies outside 
world domination. 

One theme is consistent in the proposed 
strategy plan—continuing communication 
with Russia, informal and formal, direct and 
indirect, must be maintained in order to dis- 
pel its fears of the United States and give 
it a clear understanding of our peaceful in- 
tentions. 

Rising tensions or the pleas of our allies 
or of the American public must be ignored 
in any crisis with Russia. The temptation 
must be avoided to prolong or expand any 
crisis in an effort to degrade or embarrass 
the Soviets in the eyes of the world. 

The Soviet Union, the paper advises, must 
be granted its status as a great power and 
induced, by word and deed, to fuller partici- 
pation and influence in the community of 
free nations if its leaders show a genuine 
interest and will for such constructive con- 
sideration. 

EASY ON SATELLITES 


Gentle treatment of the satellite nations 
is advocated. No official attacks should be 
made against their regimes, whatever the 
provocation, and even criticism should be 
softened. Western Europe, at the same time, 
must be encouraged to closer relationship 
with the satellites and urged to furnish aid 
to them, 

East Germany, the policy draft says, can- 
not be forever insulated from dealings with 
the United States and business must be 
transacted with them. 

Above all, no encouragement or support 
must be given to armed uprisings in eastern 
Europe. This is a continuance of policy in 
existence for several years. 

These proposals, one critic noted, will in 
effect recognize the satellites, including East 
Germany, as legitimate regimes, disregard the 
principle of self-determination, and cause 
the captive peoples to lose all hope of free- 
ing themselves from communist rule. 


A POPULAR WORD 


The plan is concerned with the promotion 
of rapid industrial growth and full employ- 
ment in the United States. Unless there is 
great prosperity here, it noted, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain congressional and 
popular consent for allocation of resources to 
international purposes or liberal trade 
adjustments. 

The word “modernization” appears fre- 
quently in the plan in relation to the de- 
velopment of nations. The strength of 
international communism, it states, can best 
be sapped by strengthening the perform- 
ance of the free community through mod- 
ernization.” Opponents of the policy draft 
have suggested that “modernization” may be 
a synonym for “Democratic socialization.” 

The United States must expand its par- 
ticipation in institutions and organizations 
“which transcend the independent powers 
of the nation-state,” the outline proposes. 

It seeks progressive moves toward a legal 
order which lays down and enforces essential 
rules of conduct in interstate relations which 
will “provide sure and equitable means for 
the settlement of international disputes.” 

Again, in arguments over this proposal, it 
was noted that it presupposes Communist 
submission to the law. One expert recalled 
the sardonic comment made by the late An- 
drei Y. Vishinsky, chief delegate to the 
United Nations. He once told the U.N.: 

“What laws? We make our own. We do 
not abide by bourgeoisie laws.” 
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SEEKS MODERN ALLIES 

On balance, the draft asserts, American 
interests will be better served by leaning 
toward nations with modern ideas rather 
than sticking to old allies with outmoded 
notions. The paper identifies neither the 
modern states nor the old friends, conced- 
ing no general rule can cover this situation. 

As a final touch, the policy paper suggests 
that denial of foreign aid can be as useful 
as supplying it. In Laos, where aid was with- 
drawn to force a coalition with Communists, 
this policy has already been implemented, it 
was noted. 


Mr. THURMOND. The foreign policy 
of the United States, pronounced by the 
President of the United States Monday 
at American University, is doomed to 
failure, for the simple reason that it ig- 
nores the nature and the purposes of the 
Communist beast. It is based on an 
assessment of the Communists derived 
from a mirror image—that is, the inten- 
tions and motivations of the Communists 
are assessed by trying to determine what 
non-Communists, such as we, would do 
under similar circumstances. Whatever 
else we may say about them, and how- 
ever much we may reexamine our atti- 
tude toward the Soviets, we should cer- 
tainly realize that the Communists are 
a breed apart. They seek not only to rule 
the world, and to change the existing 
world order, but they also seek to remake 
mankind into a mold of their own choos- 
ing. By their own words and acts, they 
seek to improve on the handiwork of God. 

Any policy which is based on the fal- 
lacious concept that we can judge the 
Communists by what we would do under 
similar circumstances, and by the mo- 
tivations by which a non-Communist 
would act and react to circumstances, is 
doomed to utter and miserable failure. 

Mr. President, the Senate does not 
have legislative power to prevent the 
President from negotiating with foreign 
nations on the subject of a nuclear test 
ban. By virtue of the constitutional pro- 
vision that no treaty shall be binding on 
the United States in the absence of the 
advice and consent of the Senate, how- 
ever, the Senate does have legitimate 
and official responsibility in this matter. 
The Senate has a repsonsibility to the 
American people to insure, among other 
things, that their security and rights are 
not impaired by a treaty. 

This responsibility cannot always be 
completely fulfilled by waiting until a 
treaty is signed by the executive branch 
and formally sent to the Senate for con- 
sideration. If a nuclear test ban treaty is 
actually signed, the Senate will be told 
that regardless of how badly it would 
affect the interests of country, a rejec- 
tion of the treaty by the Senate would 
give the Soviets fuel for a major prop- 
aganda campaign. 

It would be far better for the Senate 
to nonconcur in advance of the nego- 
tiations, making it clear that the Senate 
would not under any circumstances rat- 
ify a treaty which would jeopardize the 
security of the Nation or endanger peace. 
An appropriate resolution to accomplish 
such a nonconcurrence might well be 
worded as follows: 

Whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics in 1961 unilaterally breached the 
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moratorium on nuclear testing, having made 
secret preparations for nuclear testing while 
pretending to negotiate in good faith with 
the United States and other nations to end 
nuclear testing; and 

Whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, by its duplicity, succeeded in mak- 
ing substantial progress in nuclear weapon- 
ry; and 

Whereas because of the progress made by 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
the field of nuclear weaponry, it is vital to 
the security of the United States and the 
free world that the United States engage in 
nuclear testing in the atmosphere and other 
mediums in order: 

(1) to provide our Nation with an effective 
defense against Soviet intercontinental and 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles, 

(2) to provide our Nation with a certain 
capability to penetrate a Soviet missile de- 
fense employing nuclear warheads, 

(3) to assure the immunity of our second 
strike missile systems to a surprise enemy 
nuclear attack, and 

(4) to develop specialized nuclear war- 
heads to defend our Nation against satellite 
bombs and other terror weapons with which 
the free world has been threatened; and 

Whereas in the absence of further nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere and other mediums 
by the United States, the United States can- 
not be assured with any degree of confidence 
that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has not achieved a level of knowledge of 
nuclear science from their recent nuclear 
tests which, without further testing by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, would 
permit them to develop and deploy a new 
generation of nuclear weapons which would 
give them a clear nuclear superiority over 
the United States and the free world; and 

Whereas the present and foreseeable state 
of the art of detection of clandestine nu- 
clear tests underground, in the atmosphere 
and in space is such that it is scientifically 
impossible to detect and identify clandestine 
nuclear tests of certain magnitudes; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has announced that the United States will 
not conduct any further nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere so long as other nations do not, 
and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has announced that he has agreed 
with the Prime Minister of the Government 
of Great Britain and the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to engage in high level negotia- 
tions for a ban on nuclear weapons testing, 
despite the proven duplicity and demonstra- 
tions of bad faith in this and other fields by 
the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics; it is 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the United States 
should resume nuclear testing in the atmos- 
phere and in all other mediums at the ear- 
liest date at which preparations for such 
tests can be completed, and that negotia- 
tions with other nations seeking an end to 
nuclear testing be immediately suspended 
until a new series of nuclear tests have been 
completed by the United States, and nego- 
tiations not be resumed until and unless the 
United States is assured beyond a reasonable 
doubt that in the absence of further nuclear 
testing by any nation, the United States can 
maintain a clear nuclear superiority and an 
invulnerable second strike capability, and 
until the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has demonstrated that it has renounced 
its goal of world domination and its attempts 
to achieve a superiority in nuclear weaponry 
with which to implement that goal. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk this 
resolution and ask that it be appropri- 
ately referred. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). The resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 163) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday evening the President of the 
United States made an important speech 
on the necessity of obtaining civil rights 
legislation. In addition, he made a 
proper appeal to the conscience of the 
people of the United States and to the 
Congress. 

His speech was needed, because it 
must be said that it represents a change 
in the position of the administration 
with repect to civil rights legislation. 
For, despite the growing tensions, the ad- 
ministration has contended during its 
tenure in office, even until 3 weeks ago, 
that one enactment of civil rights legis- 
lation by the Congress, which would em- 
power the Federal Government to take 
decisive enforcement action, was not 
required. This attitude persisted in spite 
of the fact that legislation, familiarly 
known as title III legislation, which deals 
with enforcement, was introduced in 
1961, 1962, and 1963 by a bipartisan 
group of Senators. 

I should also like to say that several 
weeks ago the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] and I introduced legislation 
dealing precisely with the three areas 
to which the President has directed his 
attention—voting rights, desegragation 
of schools, and the prohibition of segre- 
gations in “public accommodations.” 

The bills relating to desegregation of 
schools and public accommodations have 
been cosponsored by over 30 Republican 
and Democratic members of the Senate. 
And I know that many Senators—both 
Republicans and Democrats—have held 
for years that civil rights legislation is 
necessary. 

I do not underemphasize the efforts of 
the administration, and of many officials 
and organizations and citizens, to secure 
acceptance of the fact that the equal 
rights of all our citizens are constitu- 
tional and moral rights. But these rights 
cannot be conferred or negotiated by 
anyone. They derive from the law. 
Legislation is required to define the 
means by which rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution can be enforced; it will 
provide also the necessary background 
for moral persuasion. 

I make these comments today because 
I believe they bear upon the question 
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which now faces the administration and 
Congress, and indeed the country. 

That question is: Will the adminis- 
tration press for and will the Congress 
enact needed civil rights legislation? I 
know that enactment of legislation will 
not settle every question, or even secure 
these rights immediately, but legislation 
will provide the legal framework for en- 
forcement and persuasion. It is the im- 
mediate responsibility of the adminis- 
tration and of Congress. 

I point out again that civil rights leg- 
islation has been before Congress for 
more than 2 years, has been introduced 
this year, will be offered by the adminis- 
tration. But after the administration 
has offered its bills, the vital question 
then will be, can it be enacted? 

There is a dual responsibility. The 
first responsibility is that of the adminis- 
tration. Will the administration recog- 
nize the fact that the issue of equal 
rights is the most important question 
before our country, subordinate only to 
the question of maintaining the security, 
the freedom, and the existence of our 
country? If the administration will rec- 
ognize this fact, and subordinate other 
legislation, however important it may 
be, then the first step will be taken to- 
ward enactment of civil rights legislation 
this year. If the administration will then 
marshal the support of its own leader- 
ship in the House and in the Senate, 
and its vast majority; and if, when leg- 
islation is brought before the Senate— 
whether it be by report of a committee or 
by amendment of another bill—the ad- 
ministration will not then abandon the 
fight until a vote is finally taken even 
if we must remain here until the next 
session of Congress is required to con- 
vene, then I believe civil rights legisla- 
tion will be enacted. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to my friend 
from Kentucky that I share the observa- 
tion he has made with respect to the 
responsibility of the executive branch of 
the Government and the responsibility 
of Congress with respect to placing on 
the statute books legislation necessary 
to make possible the implementation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

As I said the other day, we have never 
delivered the Constitution to the Negroes 
of this country, and it will not be deliv- 
ered to the Negroes of the country until 
Congress enacts the necessary legisla- 
tion to make it possible to enforce, pro- 
cedurally, the constitutional guarantees. 

I want the Senator from Kentucky to 
know that I stand shoulder to shoulder 
with him in the observations he has 
made. 

When the Senator from Kentucky 
speaks about the Democratic majority 
in Congress, I believe he knows, as well 
as the senior Senator from Oregon 
knows, that it is necessary to qualify 
the word “majority,” because there is a 
historic division in Congress which very 
often results in failure to muster a ma- 
jority of the Democratic Party on the 
civil rights issue. I regret that that is so. 
I regret also to say that the record 
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clearly shows that too often there has 
been an interesting coalition between 
southern Democrats and certain Repub- 
licans, which has made it very difficult 
for us to do things in the Senate that 
are necessary to be done in order to end 
debate. 

Although in this connection I have 
no concern about the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from New York 
LMr. Javits], whom I see on his feet, 
I wish to say in a nonpartisan way that 
Senators on the Senator's side of the 
aisle have the same responsibility as 
Senators on this side of the aisle, to see 
to it that the votes which are necessary 
to impose cloture are obtained. We can 
take judicial notice, I believe, that there 
will be a filibuster as soon as civil rights 
legislation comes before the Senate. In 
that connection, I say to the leadership 
of my party that I am not interested in 
any leadership talk about not holding 
the Senate in round-the-clock sessions. 
I am willing to eat my Christmas 
dinner here. We may have to eat 
our Christmas dinner here, but we will 
not get this job done unless the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats, in order to 
guarantee to the Negroes of this coun- 
try their constitutional rights, are will- 
ing to stay here, 24 hours a day, day 
after day, and week after week, in order 
to break the filibuster. The filibuster 
will be broken by American public opin- 
ion. It will be broken by American public 
opinion only after we do the job of get- 
ting across to the public the necessity for 
breaking the filibuster. 

Mr. COOPER. I intend to address my- 
self later to the responsibility of Con- 
gress and the responsibility of both 
parties. But I do insist upon what I 
have said in order to emphasize the first 
responsibility of the administration: To 
see that legislation is brought before the 
Senate. 

When a civil rights bill does come to 
the floor, another decision must be made 
by the President and the Democratic 
leadership. It is that the fight will not 
be abandoned, by some procedural vote, 
until a final vote can be had upon the 
merits of the legislation. 

What I say is not partisan. It is a 
fact that the decisions I have outlined 
are the responsibility of the President 
and the Democratic majority. Again 
and again I have been asked in recent 
days, “What are Republicans going to do 
to assist the passage of civil rights legis- 
lation?” We want to help, but cannot 
help greatly unless the Democratic lead- 
ership provides the Senate the opportu- 
nity to consider legislation. 

I now yield to the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, very few 
who speak upon this issue are given 
closer attention than the Senator from 
Kentucky, for many reasons, involving 
his prestige, character, and great reputa- 
tion. The Senator from Kentucky has a 
very well deserved reputation in this 
Chamber for integrity. 

In addition there is the unique position 
of his State, dating back to the days 
even before the Civil War, when Ken- 
tucky was a border State, in which the 
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conflict raged and when it had, as it 
were, relatives in both camps, as it does 
to this day—people within the State 
having divergent points of view. It is 
much more risky for the Senator from 
Kentucky to take these positions than it 
is for me, not that that fact in any way 
detracts from the depth of conviction 
which I feel on this subject. Nonethe- 
less, it is a political fact. The views of 
the Senator from Kentucky have always 
been very important and helpful to me. 

It seems to me there are three things 
which the Senator from Kentucky is em- 
phasizing which I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator must have emphasis: First, 
there has not been, since President Ken- 
nedy took office, a determined drive by 
the President for civil rights legislation. 
The fact that President Eisenhower may 
not have pressed for such legislation 
either is no excuse. That was said even 
when he was President, so we have a 
right to say it now. Similarly, when 
something good happens in one’s ad- 
ministration, one is entitled to claim 
credit for it. The only two civil rights 
bills that have been passed since the 
Civil War period were passed in 1957 
98 1960, when Eisenhower was Presi- 

ent. 

So I join fully with the Senator from 
Kentucky and with my dear friend the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] in the belief that the Pres- 
ident must feel that the statement which 
he made to the American people in his 
speech must last. It must last—by rea- 
son of the speech, the publicity, and the 
very words. The President has already 
had a reverse in the other body; he may 
have one here. So he must have vis- 
ceral determination, 

I am not stating these things in the 
order in which I think they must occur. 

Second, there cannot be the remotest 
implication that this is a Democratic 
Party show, because such an implication 
would lose the few votes that are in- 
dispensable. The Administration has my 
vote, the vote of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and other votes on this side of the 
aisle. We know there are a good many. 
But there are still a few who will make 
the outcome uncertain. They are very 
likely to be heavily influenced by wheth- 
er it is a bipartisan or a party show. I 
think the President must make up his 
mind that he might lose on this issue; 
but he cannot expect to win on it: he 
should expect to do it for the country in 
a truly bipartisan spirit. 

Third, I think it is not too early today 
to start—and I am deeply grateful that 
the Senator from Kentucky speaks in 
this field with such prestige—to focus 
the attention of the country on the fact 
that the vote of every Senator on cloture 
will count. The speeches we make when 
we introduce bills—and there are many 
bills on the desk—will not count as much 
as our votes on cloture. 

When the proposal to amend rule 
XXII was before the Senate, the vote 
fell short of the mark. There were 18 
votes from this side of the aisle and 36 
from the other side. That showing is 
inadequate. 

The public has a job to do, just as we 
and the President have. It seems to me 
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that those are three broad conditions for 
action in this field. 

I again express gratitude to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. He knows that I 
need not reassure him that it is a great 
privilege to join him in any of the ef- 
forts which I know he will make. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely thank the senior Senator from 
New York for his statement. I do not 
wish to stray from the central purpose 
of my speech to state the conditions 
which I believe are required for the en- 
actment of civil rights legislation. But, 
for a moment I will digress, as the Sena- 
tor from New York has been very kind 
in his remarks about my State, Ken- 
tucky. I see in the Chamber my col- 
league and friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton]. I am very proud, as I know he 
is, of the record of our State in respect 
to civil rights. We are very conscious of 
the fact that the situation in Kentucky 
is not as difficult as it is in many other 
Southern States. Yet it is correct to say, 
and I am proud to say, that since the 
Civil War, a war which divided our 
State, the people of Kentucky and their 
officials of both parties have accepted 
and supported equal rights as issues have 
developed. They have accepted the 
rulings of the courts, including the 
Brown case, relating to schools. Only a 
few weeks ago, the city of Louisville en- 
acted an ordinance prohibiting discrim- 
ination in public accommodations. 

I return to my chief thesis. It is to 
emphasize that the first essential for the 
enactment of civil rights legislation is 
that the Democratic leadership bring be- 
fore the Senate for actual consideration 
a bill, and not abandon it until there is 
a final vote upon its merits. I do not 
believe it can be successfully contra- 
dicted that this is the first essential. 

Second, the Congress has its own re- 
sponsibility, and I now address myself 
to its elements. 

The position which Senators take upon 
civil rights issues is determined by their 
convictions, and is affected, I have no 
doubt, by the sentiment of the people 
whom they represent. But our country 
has come to a point of crisis. Whether 
one wants to deny it or not, or say they 
do not exist, there are equal rights which 
have been given to every citizen, Negro 
or white, all races, all beliefs, by the 
Constitution of the United States. Some 
of the rights have been spelled out in the 
Constitution. Among these are the right 
of citizenship in the Union, and in the 
States, and the voting right. Some of 
the rights have been defined by the 
courts; and once defined by the courts, 
they are rights which must be recog- 
nized. The law must be obeyed. It must 
be enforced. 

The right to vote, the right of equal 
use of interstate facilities, the equal 
right to enter desegregated schools, and 
the right of equal access to facilities un- 
der the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of a State or subdivision, have 
been determined. 

It is correct that the right to the equal 
use of public accommodations has not 
been determined by the Courts since it 
was denied in the civil rights case of 
1883. But in that case Justice Harlan, 
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from my State of Kentucky, and a Con- 
federate veteran, wrote a dissenting 
opinion which I believe is as sound and 
as applicable today as it was then—and 
that it will become the law of the land. 
In his dissent, Justice Harlan held that 
the right to the equal use of accommoda- 
tions affected with a public interest— 
such as hotels, theaters, and restau- 
rants—was a legal right—not a social 
privilege, and as a legal right should be 
accorded to all citizens. 

I believe the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court holding that the States, 
their subdivisions, or their officials, 
could not enforce discrimination in pub- 
lic accommodations can only rest upon 
a premise which will eventually be de- 
termined by the Court. It is that those 
seeking the use of public accommoda- 
tions had the legal right to be there; 
because if they had no legal right, the 
Court could not have held logically that 
the private individual or the State could 
not enforce discrimination and prohibit 
their use of the public accommodation. 

Be that as it may, I now return to 
the province of this body. If proposed 
legislation comes before the Senate, we 
cannot longer avoid acting upon it. We 
cannot avoid voting upon it, by a pro- 
cedural motion to table the proposed 
legislation. It would not be right, and 
the country will not long accept such 
procedural devices. The Senate must 
finally come to a vote on this issue. 

If a filibuster develops, the first test 
in the Senate will come upon cloture. 

I do not know what will occur. I can- 
not predict the outcome of any vote. I 
can only state what I think should ob- 
tain; namely, that after a reasonable 
time for debate—and by that, I do not 
mean a filibuster—if the debate still con- 
tinues and becomes a filibuster, cloture 
should be voted. 

This morning I was asked a question 
on the television program Today - and 
I say this because I see my dear friend 
and colleague [Mr. Morton] in the 
Chamber—attributing to him a state- 
ment to the effect that he doubted there 
would be sufficient votes on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle to order cloture, 
even if a number of Senators on the 
Democratic side of the aisle voted in 
favor of ordering cloture. I agree with 
him that it would be difficult to obtain 
cloture; but I believe that if the issue 
is debated and the opinion and con- 
science of the people of the country as- 
sert themselves, there are enough Mem- 
bers on the Republican side, with full 
knowledge of their responsibilities, to 
join with a sufficient number on the 
Democratic side to assure cloture. 

But if cloture cannot be obtained, 
then—in view of the importance of this 
issue—I repeat that I believe we should 
stay here until a vote on the bill is 
obtained. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to his col- 
league? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank my senior 
colleague. 
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Mr. President, in reference to the 
mathematics of this matter, let me say 
that when I was stopped in the hall the 
day before yesterday, and was asked 
about cloture, my reply was that cloture 
requires 67 votes, and we are only 33. 
So obviously the obtaining of cloture will 
depend entirely on the number of votes 
cast by Senators on the Democratic side 
who agree with us. 

If the last vote on cloture can be re- 
garded as an accurate barometer—and, 
as I recall, on that occasion 38 Senators 
on the Democratic side voted for 
cloture—29 votes from our side would be 
required; and 29 out of 33 is a rather 
high percentage. But certainly I did 
not mean to imply that there would be 
any difference between this vote and 
those in the past. I was merely point- 
ing out what seems to me to be a mathe- 
matical reality and the statement of a 
fact—namely, that we simply do not 
know what the outcome will be. 

But I thoroughly agree with my col- 
league that if we cannot obtain cloture, 
let us continue our sessions around the 
clock, until this question is settled. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank my colleague. 
I raised the question because I believe 
that his statement was misunderstood. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in my 
judgment the only way to obtain cloture 
is to have ‘round-the-clock sessions; in 
my judgment we shall never obtain clo- 
ture in any other way. Those of us on 
both sides of the aisle who feel as strong- 
ly in favor of obtaining cloture must act 
with the same determination as those 
who are opposed to cloture. We must 
have the same fortitude, the same or- 
ganization, the same diligence as the op- 
position and be prepared to meet this 
problem head on. We will not succeed 
with halfhearted efforts. Our cause is 
just, and it deserves every ounce of our 
energy. 

The vote on cloture will be crucial. If 
we have to move in the cots and remain 
in session indefinitely, then let us do so 
nA obtain the action needed in this 

eld. 

It will be a great demonstration to the 
country and will tend to be helpful since 
Congress has to cope with our civil rights 
problems. If Members of the U.S. Senate 
make clear our determination to put 
through needed legislation, I believe it 
will have a helpful result all through the 
country, at this time of great strife. To 
date, all that has been displayed is a de- 
termination on the part of those who 
are opposed to cloture and who are op- 
posed to civil rights legislation. That is 
where the determination has been—at 
least, insofar as it has been evident. 
Those of us who believe in civil rights 
legislation and who feel that in these 
times its enactment is essential, must 
stand up and show our strength, even 
at some inconvenience and, if necessary, 
some physical discomfort. Others are 
undergoing severe trials in their efforts 
to obtain their rights; and I believe many 
Senators on both sides of the aisle must 
be prepared to show their support for the 
magnificent struggle being waged for 
freedom throughout our land. 
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Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] has been waiting a long 
time to speak; so I shall conclude my 
remarks after commenting briefly on the 
statement the Senator from New York 
has made. 

I think action by Congress would have 
a helpful influence in restraining vio- 
lence. I am interested in having these 
issues brought into the realm of law. It 
is right to have these matters decided by 
legislation and in the courts, rather than 
by violence. Our system of orderly gov- 
ernment, of consent to law, does not com- 
prehend or desire the determinations of 
governmental and legal issues by vio- 
lence, and such a tradition should not 
develop. But if legislative bodies will not 
act at all to protect fundamental rights, 
the conditions for violence are created. 

In conclusion, let me say that I do not 
know what kind of public accommoda- 
tions bill the President will send to the 
Congress. I hope it will not be tied to 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
For to do so would result in only partial 
relief; it would declare legislatively that 
the equal rights of all citizens are ap- 
plicable only to certain businesses, which 
would be designated ultimately by reg- 
ulation of the Federal Government. It 
would legislate inequality among the 
owners of businesses, and would provoke 
interminable litigation. 

But above all, the equal right to use 
public accommodations, as it will be de- 
termined by the courts, derives from the 
equal rights declared to all citizens, of 
all races, colors, and faiths, under the 
14th amendment. So such legislation 
should not be based on the commerce 
clause, in connection with the question of 
how segregation affects interstate com- 
merce or is a burden upon commerce. 
The political rights established under the 
Constitution go to the equality of the in- 
dividual, and his inherent integrity and 
dignity; they should not be placed upon 
a lesser ground, such as the commerce 
clause. 

I hope the President will consider care- 
fully this distinction, and will examine 
the public accommodations bill intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Dopp 
and myself, joined by many other Sen- 
ators and by Congressman Linpsay and 
others in the House, which bases the 
right to use public accommodations upon 
the 14th amendment. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Oregon; and I yield the floor. 


DO DOCTORS DESIRE SOCIAL 
SECURITY COVERAGE? 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
Michigan Medical Society recently con- 
ducted a referendum vote of its member- 
ship to determine whether the doctors 
of medicine in the State wanted the 
protection of Social Security for them- 
selves and their families. 

The results of this opinion poll, by 
secret ballot vote, are now in, and I am 
pleased to report that an overwhelming 
majority of those doctors who responded 
to the questionaire said that they wanted 
social security coverage. 
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A report on the results of this referen- 
dum was published in the May 9, 1963, 
editions of the Detroit News. And now 
I ask unanimous consent that this 
Detroit News article be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McNAMARA. The News article 
points out that nearly three-fourths of 
the Michigan Medical Society members 
took part in the referendum. The vote 
was 3,099 in favor of Social Security for 
doctors, with 1,845 opposed and 20 ex- 
pressing no opinion. 

This is the second statewide referen- 
dum conducted on this issue by the 
Michigan Medical Society. The ratio of 
approval is similar to the earlier poll, 
by the State society, and to two addi- 
tional polls of the members of the Wayne 
County Medical Society. 

Despite these repeated expressions in 
favor of social security by a clear ma- 
jority of Michigan doctors, they find 
themselves today, along with their fel- 
low physicians throughout the country, 
ineligible for the program. 

I think it is important to note that 
doctors of medicine are the only self- 
employed group in the United States to- 
day who are denied the protection of 
social security for themselves and their 
families. 

The reason for this is very simple. 
The hierarchy of the American Medical 
Association is opposed to social security 
for doctors, and we here in the Con- 
gress have been listening to the AMA 
leadership lobby instead of to the physi- 
cians themselves. 

Nearly all of the available evidence 
points to the conclusion that a consid- 
erable majority of doctors favor Social 
Security coverage. 

It will be recalled that in 1960, the 
House of Representatives voted to ex- 
tend social security to self-employed 
physicians. But the provision was de- 
leted by the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance which stated in its report: 

The provision of the House bill extending 
coverage to physicians has been deleted be- 
cause of lack of definitive information on 
whether a majority of doctors wish to come 
under the program (S. Rept. 1856, 86th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 15). 


At that time, on June 30, 1960, the 
then-president of the AMA, Dr. Leonard 
W. Larson, filed a letter with the Senate 
Finance Committee in which he pointed 
out that the AMA had been opposed to 
social security for doctors since 1949— 
on the grounds that the program “does 
not fit the economic pattern of the prac- 
ticing physician.” 

While conceding that “several State 
medical societies have endorsed coverage 
of physicians,” Dr. Larson said, “it can 
be concluded from the results that a 
majority of the profession is still opposed 
to compulsory coverage.” 

This dubious conclusion of the AMA, 
unsupported by any documentation, was 
forcefully challenged that same day be- 
fore the committee by another group of 
doctors. Dr. I. L. Schamberg, speaking 
for the committee for social security for 
physicians, flatly contradicted Dr. Lar- 
son's claim. 
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Dr. Schamberg submitted a statement 
on behalf of Dr. Harold Aaron, chairman 
of the committee on social security for 
physicians, asserting that a “substantial 
majority” of doctors want to be covered 
by social security. 

More important, the claim was backed 
up by the results of 27 statewide polls of 
doctors on this issue. 

Taken by State, the polls showed that 
a majority of doctors in 19 States, rep- 
resenting 126,462 physicians, or 64 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total, were in favor 
of doctor coverage, while 6 States, repre- 
senting 18,266 physicians, or 9 percent 
of the Nation’s totals were opposed. 

Two States, representing 4,351 physi- 
cians, or 2 percent of the total, voted for 
voluntary coverage only—which, of 
course, as we know, is not possible. 

A summary of 18 polls showed 62.f per- 
cent of the doctors favoring social secu- 
rity coverage, while 37.5 percent were 
opposed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of Dr. Aaron, 
along with a summary and tabulation of 
the various State polls on physician cov- 
erage be placed in the Rxcon at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. McNAMARA. Dr. Schamberg 
made another point, conveniently ig- 
nored by the AMA hierarchy, and that 
is the need and desire of younger doctors 
to have the protection of social security 
for themselves and their families. 

Dr. Schamberg told of a doctor—with a 
wife and three small children—who died 
of leukemia at the age of 41. 

5 of the doctor's widow, he 
d: 

She is one of the few widows in the country 
who is denied social security protection when 
her husband dies at the age of 41. 


I believe, Mr. President, that a sub- 
stantial majority of the doctors of medi- 
cine of this country are involuntary hold- 
outs from social security. 

The House of Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association meets in an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, N.J., 
starting this Sunday, June 16. 

No doubt this question of social secu- 
rity protection for doctors will come 
before the convention again, as it has in 
the past several years. 

I would strongly hope that the AMA 
convention would take steps to obtain 
an accurate, definitive, and nationwide 
expression of physician opinion on this 
important matter. 

Ideally, this would be in the nature of 
a nationwide referendum, conducted by 
some outside, objective organization, and 
covering not only the 200,000 members 
of the AMA but also the 60,000 doctors 
= dinjin vey who do not belong to the 

The several statewide polls taken thus 
far clearly point to the prospect of a pro- 
social security vote in such a refer- 
endum. 

I think it is important that the doctors 
of this country be given an opportunity 
to express their choice—by secret bal- 
lot—on the important issue of social 
security coverage. 
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I would hope that the AMA, in con- 
vention next week, would allow such a 
choice to be made. In the event they 
do not do so, the Congress might well 
consider other methods of obtaining an 
accurate expression of doctor sentiment 
on this matter. 

EXHIBIT 1 
PHYSICIANS Back SOCIAL SECURITY BID 
(By Merle Oliver) 


Michigan physicians in a secret ballot have 
voted by a wide margin in favor of being 
included under social security. 

An opinion poll, the second in 2 years 
taken by the Michigan State Medical Society 
(MSMS) asked the single question: “Do you 
favor inclusion of physicians under social 
security?” 

Nearly three-quarters of the 6,790 members 
of the society responded. The vote was: 
Yes, 3,099; no, 1845; and no opinion, 20. 


SAME RESULTS HERE 


The result was substantially the same as 
when Wayne County Medical Society mem- 
bers were polled on two occasions. 

The statewide vote was ordered last fall 
by the MSMS house of delegates at its annual 
meeting. The house, policymaking body of 
the society, refused to accept results of a 
1961 poll. 

A resolution passed by the delegates said 
that the 1961 questionnaire was “faulty and 
subject to misrepresentation,” and was mis- 
represented to the house of delegates of the 
American Medical Association (AMA). 

The poll 2 years ago asked two questions: 

“Are you in favor of permitting doctors of 
medicine in private practice to have the 
opportunity to participate in social security 
if they so desire?” There were 4,658 yes and 
591 no votes. 


HIT COMPULSORY IDEA 


“Do you favor making participation of all 
doctors of medicine in social security com- 
pulsory?” The result here was 1,035 yes and 
3,964 no. 

The AMA house of delegates last June 
voted down social security. The results of 
the new Michigan poll will be submitted to 
the AMA at its annual meeting next month in 
Atlantic City. 

Physicians were informed before they 
voted that, under social security, when mem- 
bers of an occupation are admitted by act 
of Congress it becomes compulsory. 

OTHERS COVERED 

Physicians represent the only self-em- 
ployed group not covered, according to 
Samuel F. Test, assistant district manager of 
the Social Security Administration. Dentists 
and lawyers are covered. 

Approximately 30 percent of physicians 
are included because they work for salaries 
in research institutions, hospitals, in indus- 
trial medicine, or educational institutions. 

Some have social security because they are 
self-employed part time as partners in busi- 
nesses, Test explained. 


EXHIBIT 2 


STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD AARON, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY FOR PHY- 
SICIANS 


We are glad to have this opportunity to 
present up-to-date evidence to prove that a 
substantial majority of the Nation’s self- 
employed physicians want to be included 
under social security. 

A tally of the 27 statewide polls on social 
security held in the past 2 years shows: 19 
States, representing 126,462 physicians, or 64 
percent of the Nation's total, are in favor of 
physician coverage; 6 States, representing 
18,266 physicians, or 9 percent of the Nation’s 
total, are opposed to coverage; 2 States, rep- 
resenting 4,531 physicians, or 2 percent of 
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the Nation’s total, are in favor of voluntary 
coverage only. 

We have enclosed a tabulated breakdown 
of these various polls for the examination of 
members of the committee. 

There are several significant factors about 
these polls to which we would like to call 
your attention: 

1. Twenty-four of these polls were official 
surveys conducted by State medical societies, 
most of whose delegates to AMA conventions 
had consistently opposed social security cov- 
erage for physicians. 

2. Two independent polls among Illinois 
and California physicians, conducted by the 
Honest Ballot Association as recently as May 
and June of this year, show majorities of 67 
percent and 62 percent, respectively, in favor 
of social security coverage. These polls in- 
cluded not only physicians affiliated with the 
AMA but all physicians. 

3. You will note that substantial majori- 
ties, ranging from 57 percent to as high as 
77 percent, were piled up in States which fa- 
vored coverage. 

4. All of these latest figures confirm the 
trend observed in the nationwide independ- 
ent poll conducted by the authoritative pub- 
lication, Medical Economics, which showed 
@ nearly 2-to-1 majority in favor of coverage. 

For years now physicians haye been virtu- 
ally the only self-employed group to be de- 
nied the benefits and protection of social se- 
curity coverage. On the basis of the evidence 
we have presented, we sincerely hope that 
Congress will remedy this injustice to mem- 
bers of the medical profession and their 
families. 

In conclusion, we would like to state our 
approval of the provision passed by the 
House, which would indicate not only self- 
employed physicians but also interns under 
the social security law. 


Results of 18 State polls of physicians on the 
issue of social security coverage 
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43,756 | 95,951 


1 The California poll is a 1-in-10 poll of the State's 
21,045 physicians, conducted by the Honest Ballot 
Association, 


SUMMARY OF 18 POLLS 
27,426 physicians favor coverage; 62.5 percent of all 
physicians voting. 
16,330 physicians oppose coverage; 37.5 percent of all 
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43,750 physicians who cast “yes” or no“ votes 
represent 46 percent of all physicians in these States. 

In two State society polls—Maryland and 
Montana—the vote was mixed and incon- 
clusive. In Maryland, physicians opposed 
compulsory coverage 853 to 368, but 
favored voluntary for themselves 
by a vote of 741 to 571. In Montana, the 
physicians opposed compulsory coverage 256 
to 65, but approved voluntary coverage 195 
to 133. 

In the case of four State medical societies, 
only percentage figures were available: 
Rhode Island, 70 percent for, 30 percent 
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against; Utah, 60 percent for, 40 percent 
against; Vermont, 65 percent for, 35 percent 
against; Washington State, 60 percent for, 
40 percent against. 

In two States—Virginia and Wisconsin— 
no figures or percentages have as yet been 
released, although the State medical societies 
have informed our committee that a major- 
ity of the physicians voted against social 
security coverage. The two States have been 
listed accordingly in our tabulation. 

We have also leaned backward, Mr. Chair- 
man, in estimating the ratio of physicians 
who returned yes or no ballots as against 
the total number of physicians in these 
States. Our figure of slightly more than 
46 percent is obviously conservative as it 
does not take into account the following 
categories: physicians who cast blank or 
“undecided” ballots; those who are not mem- 
bers of the AMA; those who did not receive 
ballots because of change of address; those 
who sent in ballots after the poll was closed; 
and so forth. 

To conclude this point, Mr. Chairman, 
we sincerely believe that these figures, in 
addition to the data we have already pre- 
sented at these hearings, provide clear-cut 
evidence that a substantial majority of the 
Nation’s self-employed physicians want 
social security coverage. 


SENATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON 
FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the For- 
eign Relations Committee is now con- 
ducting hearings on the foreign aid bill. 

These are historic hearings and, in my 
judgment, of great importance to the 
American people. It is extremely im- 
portant that the American people be 
apprised of the facts in great detail rela- 
tive to foreign aid as the hearings pro- 
gress, I wish it were true that all we 
would need would be public hearings in 
order to insure the American people of 
knowledge of the facts about legislation 
as important as the measure now before 
the committee. But that does not hap- 
pen to be the case. 

There is an aspect to these hearings 
that troubles me no little. The Secretary 
of State appeared before the committee 
the other morning and testified for 45 
minutes to an hour. The next day Mr. 
Bell appeared and testified a correspond- 
ing period of time from a prepared state- 
ment. The committee went into execu- 
tive session, and about that I shall 
comment momentarily. 

This morning the Secretary of Defense 
appeared before the committee. He was 
accompanied by General Taylor, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
They presented a formal statement. 

But the committee necessarily, be- 
cause of the time limitations for that 
particular individual session of the com- 
mittee, finds it necessary to adopt a 
procedural policy of limiting each Sen- 
ator to 5 minutes for questioning in ro- 
tation. The result is that under that 
procedure the American people really 
are denied a full examination of the 
witnesses on the statements that they 
have made. Under our legislative proc- 
ess, the purpose of public hearings is to 
present publicly points of view of the 
representatives of the administration on 
a given subject countered by such ques- 
tion as members of the committee feel 
important to ask the witnesses, and dis- 
cussions between the witnesses and 
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members of the committee, so that a 
complete and full record may be made 
on the pros and cons of the issue raised 
by the witnesses. 

In the last 10 years or so, I have been 
greatly concerned and increasingly dis- 
turbed about what is happening to pub- 
lic hearings in the Senate. They have 
become pretty much pro-forma. 

Do not forget that the most power- 
ful legislative representative groups in 
our country are the various departments 
of the administration at any time. I 
speak respectfully when I say that there 
is no lobby in the United States as pow- 
erful as the State Department, the De- 
fense Department, or any other depart- 
ment that seeks to put through the 
Congress legislation with which it is di- 
rectly concerned, such as the foreign aid 
measure. They have large staffs, paid 
for at public expense, to prepare and 
present their material, no small amount 
of which is in special pleading form. 

I pay no disrespect to the Secretary of 
State or to Mr. Bell, the Director of AID, 
or to the great Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
McNamara, when I point out that their 
testimony is the testimony of special 
pleaders, They have a bill of goods to 
sell. They have behind them the pow- 
er of the press and the media of pub- 
lic information. When they take the 
witness stand and present formal state- 
ments, their formal statements receive 
wide circulation in the media of infor- 
mation—as they should. But I am con- 
cerned about the increasing tendency on 
the part of Senate committees to close 
out too quickly public examination of 
the statements made by special plead- 
ers from the executive departments, 
especially in fields of foreign policy. 

I would have my colleagues in the 
Senate look back into the history of this 
great parliamentary body 25, 35, 50, or 75 
years. 

They will find that committee exam- 
ination of a witness presenting a major 
legislative proposal desired by the ad- 
ministration which he represented fre- 
quently was kept on the witness chair 
for days, until there was an examination 
in minutiae of claims of evidence in the 
representations made by that witness. 

Theoretically, Mr. President, it will be 
said that such procedure is still avail- 
able; but it is available only in theory, 
and not in fact. 

The other day there was a rather long 
session with the Secretary of State. Ido 
not think it is fair or reasonable or right 
for us to hold a Cabinet officer before 
the Senate committee for more than two 
and a half hours. Common decency 
should cause us to dismiss him at the 
end of 2 hours, for that particular 
examination. 

But I wish to speak out against what 
I think is a general notion in the pre- 
cincts of the Senate that such witnesses 
should not be called back repeatedly, as 
many times as is necessary for a Senator 
to fulfill what he considers to be his trust 
as a Member of this body. The Senator 
must be perfectly willing, when he makes 
such a request, to withstand some evi- 
dences of displeasure on the part of any 
member of the committee who wants to 
go on to the next witness. 
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But I happen to think that the foreign 
aid bill is vital to the protection of our 
greatest security, namely, our economy. 
The Senator from Oregon serves notice 
on the floor of the Senate today, as he 
has done already in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that he will not be 
satisfied with only one or two appear- 
ances of a witness—be he the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, or 
the Director of AID. 

The Senator from Oregon would fight 
to guarantee this procedure to any other 
Senator. So long as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations wants 
a witness recalled for examination on 
the foreign aid bill, or on any other bill, 
I shall insist that the Senator be guar- 
anteed that right. 

I am not implying that we are not 
guaranteed that right at the present 
time, although I do not have to be hit on 
the head with a baseball bat to know 
what the sentiment within the committee 
is. It has been accepted that the plan 
this year is to have short hearings on 
foreign aid. I am against short hearings 
on foreign aid this year. 

I do not know of another time in my 
19 years in the Senate when it was more 
important to have a detailed examina- 
tion of witnesses on a foreign policy bill 
than in this year of 1963 in connection 
with this bill. 

So, when the Secretary of State had 
been on the witness stand for more than 
2 hours the other day it was only fair 
and reasonable and proper that he be 
excused for the day. I announced that 
I wanted to have him called back, for I 
had been able to examine him only a 
maximum of 15 minutes—and I am not 
sure that I had the third round of 
questions. 

Because of what was really a taking- 
it-for-granted position concerning the 
second hearing, that of Mr. Bell, the 
Director of AID, the committee went 
into executive session for the hearing; 
and I assumed that there was some good 
reason for going into executive session. 
I assumed that probably there was to be 
some truly top secret material which 
Mr. Bell was to disclose to the commit- 
tee which, from the standpoint of the 
security of our country, needed to be 
delivered to us in executive session. 

The witness started with the sugges- 
tion that he file his statement and sum- 
marize it or condense it by oral remarks, 
which I found completely unacceptable. 
I objected to such procedure, for I think 
it very important that we hear these 
witnesses through on the basis of their 
prepared statements, which we see for 
the first time when they take the wit- 
ness chair. So I objected to the filing 
of any statement, and reauested that Mr. 
Bell be required to read his statement, 
which was perfectly agreeable to him. 
I wish to make that very clear. 

I listened to Mr. Bell. For the life of 
me, I could not find one single bit of in- 
formation in that statement which 
should not have been told to the Amer- 
ican people in public hearings. He was 
perfectly agreeable to appearing in a pub- 
lic hearing. I do not criticize my col- 
leagues on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for the fact that we were not 
having a public hearing. 
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But I made the point—and I was 
joined by other members of the com- 
mittee—that I felt all the hearings on 
the foreign aid bill should be public 
hearings, with the press and the public 
invited; and, if any department or any 
witness felt there was some top secret 
material which should be given to the 
committee in executive session, he could 
omit it from his formal public state- 
ment, and make the request of the com- 
mittee—and it would be automatically 
granted—to meet with the committee 
in executive session to present material 
which he thought should be given in 
secret. 

Of course, the committee reserves the 
right to pass judgment on whether it 
is in fact secret material and whether 
the Department’s request that it be kept 
secret should be granted. 

The senior Senator from Oregon serves 
notice now that on any such occasion 
the material had better be secret and 
not merely bear the label of “top secret,” 
because much of the material that has 
been presented to us bearing the label 
of “top secret” is not top secret at all, 
and should never have been so labeled. 

Such materials belong to the American 
people. The final judgment on the for- 
eign aid bill will be made by the Ameri- 
can people, at the polls, if necessary. It 
is my view that the foreign aid bill raises 
certain issues of legislative public policy 
so vital to the welfare of the American 
people that if the facts are presented to 
them, the American people will demand 
drastic downward revisions of the bill. 

So I notified the Foreign Relations 
Committee yesterday that I reserved the 
right to speak each day, starting next 
week, on foreign aid issues, from the 
floor of the Senate, supplementing the 
hearings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I did so because the proce- 
dure being followed in Senate commit- 
tees makes it almost certain that Sena- 
tors will not be able to use the time in 
committee to call the attention of the 
American people to what I consider to be 
some of the very unsound parts of the 
testimony already heard before the com- 
mittee. 

I have stepped up my schedule. I was 
in Detroit last night, and I discussed 
some of these problems with certain 
prominent businessmen who told me 
things about the administration of for- 
eign aid of which I was not aware. I 
came back to Washington in the wee 
hours of the morning satisfied that I 
should start talking about foreign aid 
right away. They will all be relatively 
short speeches for me, for I intend to 
make these speeches issue by issue. 

I intend to have my hearing in the 
Senate, and to cooperate with my ma- 
jority leader, as I always have done, to 
the fullest extent possible; but I have 
written my majority leader to notify him 
that, while the foreign aid bill is pend- 
ing in the Senate, I will not accede to 

any unanimous-consent request for lim- 
iting debate in the Senate or for fixing a 
time for debate in the Senate, which op- 
erations would thereby prevent a discus- 
sion on the floor of the Senate of other 
matters, such as the foreign-aid bill. 
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I know I can take judicial notice as to 
what the position of my majority leader 
will be, for he would be the last Member 
of this body to in any way deny to the 
senior Senator from Oregon necessary 
time each day, if he desires to use that 
time each day, to engage in these discus- 
sions. I have cooperated for years in 
talking after 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
with the result that in some places I am 
referred to as the “5 o’clock shadow.” 
But on this subject matter I will not 
relegate this discussion to the period 
after 5 o’clock, for the issue of foreign 
aid is so important that it needs to be 
the subject of discussion at earlier hours 
in the day on most occasions. 

When it comes to unanimous-consent 
requests, we probably shall be able to ar- 
rive at an understanding that a certain 
period of time during the day shall be 
set aside for the discussion of subject 
matters other than the subject matter to 
which the unanimous-consent agreement 
pertains. 

I do not know how the American people 
can be made to understand the foreign 
aid bill unless Senators discuss it, as I 
propose to discuss it, and answer here on 
the floor of the Senate, as the adminis- 
tration’s case for foreign aid is developed 
in committee, the positions taken by the 
administration in respect to certain 
parts of the bill which I think are com- 
pletely unsound. 


TESTIMONY OF SECRETARY M’NAMARA 


Before I turn to the particular phase 
of foreign aid which I am about to dis- 
cuss from the manuscript, I wish to refer 
to the testimony of the Secretary of De- 
fense before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee this morning. As I told him at 
that hearing, I welcome the opportunity 
to pay tribute to his leadership as Secre- 
tary of Defense. In my judgment, he 
has had no peer in that position during 
my service in the Senate. I have great 
admiration for him. 

Many other things could be mentioned, 
but I mentioned three things in his rec- 
ord that I think will cause him to go 
down in the history of the Pentagon as 
one of the great Secretaries of Defense 
of all time. 

First, he has done a magnificent job in 
making it perfectly clear to the Ameri- 
can military that, under our Constitu- 
tion, the American military is subject 
at all times to civilian command; and 
that the policies of this Government in 
the field of defense, as well as in all 
other fields, are to be civilian-deter- 
mined, with the advice of professional 
assistants and the experts of the military. 
But the decisions are to be the decisions 
of a civilian government, and based upon 
the recommendations of a civilian Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

In my opinion, Secretary McNamara 
has performed a great service in making 
that clear both to the American people 
and to the Military Establishment. 

In the second place, I think Secretary 
McNamara is a great Secretary of De- 
fense because of his objectivity, because 
of his insistence on getting the answer 
to the question, “What are the facts 
about this problem?” 
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As is true of each of us, he may come 
to a mistaken conclusion in his interpre- 
tation of the facts and his application of 
the facts to a particular problem; but it 
is an honest mistake. 

As I did more briefly this morning in 
committee hearing, I want to pay my re- 
spects to Secretary McNamara for his 
objectivity. He owes that objectivity to 
the President of the United States. The 
President of the United States is fortu- 
nate to have such an objective man as 
his Secretary of Defense. 

Third, as I said in the hearing this 
morning, I pay my great respects to him 
because of his courage, his forthright- 
ness, and his determination to stand up 
against pressures, whether those pres- 
sures come from the Congress, from the 
military within the Pentagon, or from 
great industrial powers. 

I told him I had great respect and 
high regard for the position he took, 
for example, after he had made an 
analysis of the facts and reached a con- 
clusion in connection with the contro- 
versy raging over the building of a great 
military plane. Certain economic forces 
in my section of the country sought to 
have me disagree with the Secretary of 
Defense and seek to apply pressure to 
bring about a change in his decision. Of 
course, they were all wrong if they 
thought such a procedure would be suc- 
cessful, because Secretary McNamara is 
not that kind of public servant. They 
should have known they were all wrong 
if they thought I would apply pressure in 
any case, for I have never asked for an 
economic advantage for my section of 
the country if the facts did not warrant 
it. 

On the basis of what I have learned to 
date, I believe the Secretary of Defense 
is right in that controversy. I pay hom- 
age to him for standing up against all 
the pressures to which he has been sub- 
jected on that issue. 

Having paid that tribute to him this 
morning, I must still find myself in dis- 
agreement with him on certain aspects 
of his prepared statement concerning the 
administration’s program for military 
aid. 

The examination was started this 
morning. I have formally requested 
on the record, that he be called back. 
I shall continue to press for a further 
hearing with the Secretary of Defense, 
because I believe the statement he made 
needs to be discussed in public. I do not 
believe it is in keeping with the purpose 
of public hearings of committees merely 
to call a witness in, have him make a 
statement, have a few questions asked 
him for a period of an hour or an hour 
and a half, and then dismiss him. The 
testimony which the Secretary of De- 
fense gave this morning raises so many 
important and vital questions, as the 
examination already shows, that in my 
judgment the Secretary of Defense also 
should be called back for as many more 
sessions as are necessary to satisfy every 
member of that committee. 

That raises the final procedural point 
I wish to raise. It may be that a Sen- 
ate committee can decide by vote that 
no Cabinet officer or administration wit- 
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ness or any other witness should be 
called back for further examination. 
Technically, a committee might do that. 
I hope no committee will do so. Each 
of us represents the people of a sov- 
ereign State. Those people are entitled 
to ask whatever questions their repre- 
sentatives believe should be asked of 
any witness, no matter how many ses- 
sions may be required to ask such ques- 
tions, provided—and that is easy to 
determine—the requests made by a Sen- 
ator are good-faith requests, and pro- 
vided the examination itself shows that 
it is a good-faith examination. 

The American people cannot be in- 
formed about the facts of the foreign aid 
bill unless the administration spokes- 
men are subjected to thorough examina- 
tion, involving every minutia, to which 
a Senator wishes to subject them. 

I quite agree that it is necessary to 
have a rule such as is being followed in 
the Foreign Relations Committee, of ro- 
tation on a 5-minute basis. However, it 
does not take very long, under such a 
rule, to put a Senator in the position 
where he could not examine a witness for 
more than 10 or 15 minutes. 

I shall abide by the majority opinion 
of the Foreign Relations Committee on 
this subject. However, I raise the ques- 
tion here because I believe that a pro- 
cedural problem faces the Senate. The 
trend toward quick hearings and short 
periods of examination of witnesses is a 
trend of recent development in the his- 
tory of the Senate. It is a trend that 
should be reversed. 

In addition to cross-examination in 
the committee, it is important that Sen- 
ators start now making a case on the 
foreign aid bill on the part of those of 
us who believe it should be drastically 
reduced. I would have Senators keep 
in mind that the foreign aid bill for fiscal 
year 1964, as proposed by the adminis- 
tration, is 84 ½ billion; that the military 
aid section is $1.4 billion; that the eco- 
nomic aid section is $3.1 billion. I am 
not favorably impressed with the argu- 
ment made by the Secretary of State 
the other day, and again this morning 
by the Secretary of Defense, that the 
$1.4 billion bill for military aid is only 
3 percent of the national defense budget. 
My question is: So what? I do not in- 
tend to permit them, by such a non- 
sequitur approach to this subject, to 
seem to establish the justification of a 
$55 billion national defense budget in 
round figures. It is entirely too high. 
It needs to be drastically reduced. 
When we discussed this point with the 
Secretary of Defense this morning, in 
replying to a question put to him by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], and subsequently elaborated upon 
by the senior Senator from Oregon, he 
took the position that the $1.4 billion for 
military aid could not be reduced, and 
indicated that if any reduction had to 
occur—and he does not favor any—it 
should be made elsewhere in the defense 
budget. 

There is nothing sacred about these 
figures, although I expected the Secre- 
tary of Defense to take exactly the posi- 
tion he took when I pointed that out, for 
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in a sense, the Secretary is a special 
pleader. The Pentagon is not going to 
topple, and the security of this country 
is not going to be endangered if there 
is a reduction in both these figures. I 
suspect that the most surprised people 
in Washington will be those in the Pen- 
tagon if the figures are not reduced. I 
did not have an opportunity to ask the 
Secretary this morning, because of the 
limitation of time, how much unex- 
pended funds there are from last year’s 
appropriation. I will ask him the next 
time. I serve notice on him now that I 
shall ask him. 

I suggested to him this morning in pub- 
lic hearing that in my opinion the total 
budget could easily be reduced by 15 
percent. I asked him what his position 
was. I received exactly the answer that 
I expected from him. One does not go 
through these hearings as many times as 
I have, without being able almost to give 
the witness’s answer for the question. 
Of course, he told me that he thought 
such action would endanger the secu- 
rity of our country. I will give him an 
opportunity to show me in what way. 
I am not interested in the generalities 
that the administration witnesses have 
given to date as the chief characteriza- 
tion of their testimony; and that goes 
for the Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk; 
for Br. Bell, the Director of Foreign Aid; 
and for Mr. McNamara, the Secretary 
of Defense. 

I want a breakdown of the figures; 
and I also want to have presented clear 
proof as to why a reduction here or there 
would do serious damage to the security 
of the country. One gets a kind of gen- 
erality from page 16 of the testimony of 
the Secretary of Defense this morning. 
As I recall, he pointed out that in the 
past couple of years, NATO countries 
have increased their contributions to the 
expenses of NATO. 

I asked, “In what way? Prepare for 
me a memorandum that shows exactly 
what every dollar they have contributed 
has been spent for.” 

It is very important to have such a 
memorandum, because merely to say 
that the NATO countries are increasing 
their contributions is completely mean- 
ingless, unless it can be shown that the 
increases they are making really are to 
the benefit of NATO as a totality. 

I was very much interested in the tes- 
timony of the Secretary of Defense this 
morning, when I asked him if it were not 
true that De Gaulle has failed to assign 
French forces to the NATO command 
in any such numbers as France is sup- 
posed to furnish. 

In effect, the response was that, of 
course, it was thought De Gaulle should 
assign French troops to NATO, but it 
was also true that in case of war every 
Frenchman would be available. 

I asked the Secretary of Defense if he 
did not think every American would be 
available, too. Under article V of the 
NATO treaty, all the participants 
pledged themselves to the doctrine of 
one-for-all and all-for-one. But as I 
made clear to the Secretary of Defense, 
it is no answer, by way of a rationaliza- 
tion of De Gaulle’s failure to carry out 
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the obligations of France under NATO, 
to say that although it is true that De 
Gaulle has not been providing France’s 
share of NATO troops, still all French- 
men will be available if we should be- 
come involved in a war. On that basis, 
we could bring all our boys home, for we 
would all be available, too. The fact is 
that De Gaulle has not kept the commit- 
ments of France. 

That leads me to the issue which I 
wish to discuss in this first of a series of 
many speeches I propose to make in the 
Senate in the weeks immediately ahead 
with respect to foreign aid. 

I wish to address myself to the future 
of U.S. relations with Western Europe, 
especially as they have been affected by 
the issue of a NATO nuclear force. It is 
of great regret to me that my comments 
in the Senate on this issue have, except 
for the remarkable speeches by my 
friend from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], been 
the only public comments among Sena- 
tors on one of the greatest foreign policy 
issues of this decade. It is of no credit 
to Congress, and especially to the Senate, 
that we have abandoned the matter of 
America’s relations with Europe to the 
executive branch. When the time comes 
for a large new American contribution 
to a NATO nuclear force, or for an 
amendment to the McMahon Act, then 
Congress will find itself confronted with 
a fait accompli, and we will be told that 
we had better simply ratify what the 
administration has done for us in our 
name, and as a result of our delinquency. 

I do not intend to be caught in that 
predicament. I do intend to discuss this 
issue, whether anyone else in Congress 
is interested in it or not, because I have 
the feeling that what is being put for- 
ward, both at Ottawa and in the multi- 
lateral Polaris fleet, is only that small 
part of the iceberg that shows above the 
surface. 

One reason I shall discuss it is that I 
was so active in 1949 in getting the North 
Atlantic Treaty ratified by the Senate. I 
know that NATO was created for a cer- 
tain reason and because of a certain cir- 
cumstance. The current generation of 
policymakers seems to have forgotten en- 
tirely what it was created for. 

These original purposes have been 
achieved, and every partner except the 
United States is now operating on that 
assumption. 

I have alluded previously to the objec- 
tives of European economic recovery, the 
economic integration of Europe, and the 
drawing of Germany back into the com- 
munity of Western nations as constitut- 
ing the primary purposes of the treaty. 
The current issue of the NATO nuclear 
force has brought into sharp relief the 
achievement of these objectives and the 
many other fundamental changes that 
have taken place since 1949. 

ADVENT OF NUCLEAR AGE 


The principle one is the advent of the 
nuclear age, and the missile age. This 
technological revolution has alone made 
NATO obsolete, in my opinion. It is now 
the United States, not Western Europe, 
that is most likely to take the brunt of 
any aggression from the Soviet Union. 
The doubts expressed among Europeans 
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that the United States will fire its nuclear 
missiles in the event of an attack on 
Europe are nothing compared to my 
doubts that our NATO allies will move 
a muscle if the United States is attacked 
by the Soviet Union. 

EXPANSION OF U.S. COMMITMENTS 


A second major change since 1949 is 
the vast increase in U.S. commitments 
elsewhere in the world. Whenever any 
question is raised in Washington about 
the value of NATO, one can be certain 
of hearing the old refrain “the security 
of Western Europe is vital to the security 
of the United States,” played like an old 
phonograph record. 

The people who say it have usually 
been saying it for most of their diplo- 
matic or political careers, and would not 
know how to say anything else, much 
less think anything else. Even if true, 
it is not very relevant to the question. 

But since 1949 there is hardly a spot 
in the world that we have not tabbed as 
vital to our security. In 1950, 14 nations 
in the world received U.S. military aid— 
all of it in grants. In 1964 we will be 
giving grants of military aid, not to 14 
nations, but to 70 nations, and will be 
furnishing military aid through loan or 
purchase to 13 more countries. 

As with Western Europe, this military 
aid to 83 countries is also extended on 
the finding that they are vital to the 
security of the United States. Aside 
from the financial expense, we have in- 
dicated by our military assistance that 
we have a commitment to their general 
interests and security. That commit- 
ment now includes almost every nation 
in the world outside the Communist bloc 
and Africa. 

Mention South Vietnam, Taiwan, Iran, 
South Korea, India, Pakistan, and any- 
one in Washington will swear that each 
is vital to the security of the United 
States to the tune of billions of dollars. 
This may not prove anything except the 
stupidity of the United States, but it is 
nonetheless costing us billions of dollars 
and spreads our general defense commit- 
ment from one end of the globe to the 
other. 

Western European countries have no 
such commitments. In fact, some of 
those we have acquired have been com- 
mitments abandoned by our allies. In 
south Asia, France has bowed out; we 
have tried to pick up the pieces. We 
are deeply involved in South Vietnam 
and in Laos, areas which Americans felt 
were vital to our security, but which 
France decided were not vital to hers at 
all. Much the same is true in the Middle 
East, where we also send huge amounts 
of military and economic aid in order 
to build what we think will be a bulwark 
against communism in an area called 
vital to our security. These areas were 
formerly dependencies of Western Eu- 
rope; today they are dependencies of the 
United States. 

India is one of the principal members 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 

It is my understanding that the Presi- 
dent of India is now in London. I am 
happy to know that. I hope that while 
he is in London he will take up with the 
British Government the question: “How 
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much are you willing to help to contrib- 
ute or to lend for the defense of freedom 
in India?” Although India is a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the sad fact is that to date the 
United States has been the country to 
which India has turned, primarily, for 
military assistance and economic assist- 
ance. In my judgment, any aid we give 
to India should be given in relationship 
to the amount of aid India receives from 
the other free nations of the world, for 
the American taxpayers must be pro- 
tected more than they have been pro- 
tected for some years in regard to being 
called upon to “shell out” billions and 
billions of dollars for the protection of 
freedom elsewhere in the world, whereas 
other free nations are not carrying their 
fair share of the burden; and that goes 
for England vis-a-vis India. I hope the 
President of India, who now is in London, 
will be successful in getting that point 
across, if he is interested in pressing that 
point. Let me say to the President of 
India that if he is not interested in press- 
ing that point, I am not going to be en- 
thusiastic about voting for apropriations 
of American taxpayers’ funds to be used 
to come to the rescue of India. But I 
think India knows perfectly well that 
only in the United States does she stand 
to get consideration of the amounts of 
military aid and economic aid she needs 
in order to be able to defend herself 
against Red China. 

I was very much interested in a re- 
sponse made this morning by the Secre- 
tary of Defense when I was pressing the 
point that our greatest defense weapon— 
namely, our economy—needs a little 
more protection than it has been receiv- 
ing. The Secretary thought we could aid 
all these countries, because our gross 
national product is $600 billion a year. 
Again I ask, so what? Let us apply this 
point to a very homey problem which 
each one of us meets in his own private 
financing. I operate a few farms. The 
gross product of those farms has been 
increasing; but the only thing that really 
counts is the net return, and it has not 
been increasing. So we must consider 
what the American people have left, 
their net return from the gross national 
product. The Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Bell, the Di- 
rector of AID, cannot escape the fact 
that today the U.S. economy is lagging 
in comparison with the economies of 
most of the countries of Western Eu- 
rope. Our production rate is not rising 
as rapidly as the production rates of the 
prosperous countries of Western Europe. 
One of the reasons for that situation is 
that we have rebuilt their economies. 
We should have done that, and I voted 
for it, for we had a moral obligation and 
a national self-interest obligation to re- 
build Western Europe. But Western 
Europe too frequently impresses me with 
the feeling that it has overlooked the 
fact that we rebuilt it. So we are being 
subjected by Western Europe to one dis- 
criminatory practice after another in the 
field of foreign trade, We find France 
failing to carry out her obligations under 
NATO; we find the other countries of 
Western Europe, save and except West 
Germany—and her record in the field 
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of foreign trade vis-a-vis the United 
States is not good—taking advantage of 
the American taxpayers by failing to as- 
sume their fair share of the cost of pro- 
tecting freedom, not only in Europe, but 
also elsewhere in the world. 

This morning, when I questioned the 
Secretary of Defense about what Eng- 
land and other NATO countries, includ- 
ing Australia and New Zealand, are do- 
ing in South Vietnam, he replied, as the 
record shows, that they are doing some- 
thing. However, when we press for de- 
tails, we find that the aid being given 
is only token aid. I am not interested in 
form; I am interested in substance. The 
other nations of the free world are not 
paying their fair share of the support of 
freedom in the areas of the world where 
freedom is threatened. 

In view of the many billions of dol- 
lars that the American taxpayers have 
poured out to build up the nuclear 
power of the United States—with the 
understanding that it is for the defense 
of the free world—is it any wonder that 
our economy is dragging? This morning 
I was astounded to hear the Secretary 
of Defense argue that he thinks the 
pouring of these billions of dollars into 
nonproductive military expenditures 
does not have a serious effect on our 
country’s economy. When he next ap- 
pears before the committee, I shall dis- 
cuss that point with him at greater 
length; but at this time I wish to file 
this caveat, by saying that I could not 
disagree more with him on a matter 
of economics, for expenditures for mili- 
tary defense are not productive expendi- 
tures. Expenditures for military de- 
fense did not expand our economy; they 
do not create new wealth. We need to 
begin pouring into our economy huge 
sums of money which will expand the 
economy at the civilian level, for today 
our country does not have a civilian 
economy and a free economy. Today, 
the economy of the United States is a 
defense economy, and it is very lop- 
sided. We have a right—and we must 
insist on it—to have the other free na- 
tions of the world increase their con- 
tributions to the military aid costs and 
the economic aid costs for the underde- 
veloped areas of the world; and the 
time to do that is now, in connection 
with the foreign aid bill. 

If we reduce the foreign aid bill a 
minimum of 25 percent, we shall begin 
to hear talk in international conferences 
in regard to what other nations will do. 
But so long as Uncle Sam is willing to 
“pay through the nose,” he will be per- 
mitted to continue to do so. 

So, Mr. President, I will continue to 
take the position that until the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Bell, and Mr. McNamara, 
submit to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee proof that other nations in the 
world are substantially increasing their 
contributions, I will not support a for- 
eign-aid bill. Last year I voted against 
the measure for the first time in all my 
years in the Senate. If that is what 
I shall again be called upon to vote for 
this year, I shall vote against it, and 
I have made that point very clear to 
the White House. I could not think of 
voting for a bill which, in my judgment, 
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would do injustice to the American peo- 
ple and weaken the strongest defense 
of our country; namely, our economy. 
I could not think of voting for a bill in 
terms of the present administration bill. 

So it is no longer a question of whether 
Western Europe is vital to the interests 
of the United States, because it is. But I 
do not think Russia is going to swoop 
down on Europe, whether we are there or 
not. It is the one place where our friends 
are wealthy enough and strong enough to 
take care of their security without us. 
EUROPEAN PARTNERS NO LONGER SATISFIED WITH 

NATO 

They know that, even if we do not. 
They are acting on it, and have been 
acting on it. Both the rising right in 
France, and the rising left in Britain and 
Italy are espousing doctrines of inde- 
pendence from the United States. I 
think they are doing so because the first 
and foremost objective of NATO has 
already been achieved, and that is the 
economic recovery of Europe. These 
nations are no longer scared to death of 
communism. They are no longer fear- 
ful of a takeover by their internal Com- 
munist parties, nor are they fearful of 
military aggression from the Soviet 
Union. 

Economic self-confidence is bringing 
political self-confidence to Europe. If 
these nations were still truly fearful of 
Russia, they would be helping us to sub- 
sidize the poorer members. Britain, 
France, and the Benelux countries are 
not only continuing to receive military 
aid from this country which they do not 
need, but they are doing nothing to take 
over a proportionate share of the subsidy 
to Greece and Turkey, without which 
these two nations probably could not 
furnish the some 24 divisions they now 
furnish to NATO. 

I digress to say that the American 
people need to learn about these figures. 
I wish the administration would make 
clear to the American people what it is 
costing them, for I believe that the Am- 
erican people are entitled to know these 
facts. I am satisfied that if the indi- 
vidual taxpayers of our country come to 
understand what we are doing on the 
question of foreign aid to NATO coun- 
tries, their answer will be, “Cut it drasti- 
cally.” 

Military aid alone for fiscal 1963 to 
NATO members shows Belgium receiv- 
ing $28 million; Denmark $22 million; 
France $14 million; Germany less than 
a quarter million; Greece $62 million; 
Italy $70 million; The Netherlands $16 
million; Norway $38.7 million; Portugal 
$11 million; Turkey $135.7 million; Brit- 
ain $11 million. To this should be added 
the some $150 million in various kinds 
of economic aid which we also send to 
Greece and Turkey, and the $32 million 
in military and the roughly equivalent 
amount of economic aid we make avail- 
able to Spain, because one need only look 
at the Summary Presentation to Congress 
of the current foreign aid bill to know 
that our aid to both Spain and Portugal 
is in payment for U.S. bases used in the 
defense of Europe. 

If the European partners truly thought 
that Spain, Greece, and Turkey were 
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vital to their own defenses, they would 
be helping us pay these costs. 

I asked the Secretary of Defense about 
the aid that we give to Portugal and 
Spain for our bases in Portugal and 
Spain. I said, “Mr. Secretary, is it your 
position that the bases are vital to the 
defense of the United States?” 

He said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had gone into that subject. It was their 
opinion—and he shared the opinion— 
that the bases are essential to the de- 
fense of the United States. 

I raised the question as to whether they 
were considered essential to the defense 
of Europe. Of course, the answer was 
that they were so considered. 

My next question was as follows: 
“That being true, why does not Europe 
pay a part of the cost of the bases?” 

To that question I did not receive a 
satisfactory answer. I was told that the 
per capita income of Portugal and Spain 
is much lower than that of the United 
States. 

Again I asked the question—“So 
what?” I am not suggesting that Spain 
and Portugal pay us. I am only asking 
why we must pay them for the privilege 
of defending them. 

We cannot pay the bill for the world. 
We have helped Portugal and Spain to 
the point where they have attained eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and a degree of 
prosperity that they have not known for 
many decades. 

Why should not the other free nations 
of Europe pay a part of the cost of main- 
taining bases in Spain and Portugal, as- 
suming that they are important to the 
security of our country? A general state- 
ment in committee this morning to that 
effect does not convince me. The De- 
partment must have an opportunity to 
prove to the committee not only that 
the bases are vital to the security of the 
United States, but why we must pay for 
them and why no other country should 
help us. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to finish 
= point, and then I shall be happy to 

eld. 

Spain and Portugal remind me of a 
good many chambers of commerce in the 
United States. They are anxious to ob- 
tain certain installations for their cities. 
They are willing to do almost anything 
to obtain the installations. The desired 
installations are brought in, and not very 
long after that the cities start seeking 
to obtain further benefits for the main- 
tenance of the installations—quite in 
contradiction to the assurances of local 
support that were made in the effort to 
obtain the installations. 

We did not have to force these bases 
on Spain and Portugal. If they are vital 
to the defense of the United States, they 
are equally vital to the defense of Portu- 
gal, Spain, and other countries of 
Europe; and those countries should pay 
a part of the cost. 

I yield to my friend from West Vir- 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon has spoken cou- 
rageously. But beyond his courage, 
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which is characteristic of his service in 
the Senate, we see the clear intent of the 
case he is making. What he has said 
is significant not only because he has 
made the statement, and made it well, 
but because, at deeper levels than we 
acknowledge or understand, he reflects 
the reasoning of a considerable segment 
of the American people. 

The facts which the Senator expounds 
in this forum are sobering. I am con- 
scious of this since I have knowledge, as 
does my colleague, that there are per- 
haps only six or seven countries on earth 
which have not received either direct aid 
or indirect assistance from the United 
States of America. We ponder the 
truism that more than 100 countries 
have been participating in the largesse 
of this Nation, resulting from the pro- 
ductivity of our people. There is no de- 
sire, Mr. President, on my part to think 
in narrow terms. We both believe, as I 
understand, that we have a covenant and 
commitment with the needy peoples of 
the world. This is a time not only for 
appraisal, but also for reappraisal of our 
personal, national, and international 
goals. 

Icompliment my colleague the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it means 
a great deal to me to have these words 
from the Senator from Wes? Virginia, 
who serves with me on the Subcommit- 
tee on Education of this body. A good 
many of the economic factors I am dis- 
cussing in connection with this issue are 
involved also in our educational prob- 
lem. We know what is happening to the 
economy of our country because so much 
of our money has been going into the 
noncivilian production of defense and 
foreign aid. 

When I think of the great pockets of 
unemployment in this country—the Sen- 
ator’s State is one, and my State is an- 
other—and when I think of the great 
need to correct undeveloped areas in our 
own country, I say it is about time that, 
as Senators, we start directing our atten- 
tion to some of the economic needs of our 
own domestic economy, and let France, 
England, Australia, New Zealand, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Italy, Norway, Belgium, and 
other countries, into which we have been 
pouring our largesse since 1946, start 
paying their share. 

I do not buy the argument of this ad- 
ministration, “If you follow that course 
of action you may alienate some of our 
friends; you may drive some of them in- 
to the arms of the Communists; you may 
create a serious international problem.” 

If our relationship with our allies is 
dependent upon our paying more than 
our fair share, the sooner we find out 
who are our friends the better. We can- 
not continue to support 83 nations, 
which we are now doing—never drop- 
ping any, but taking on more—and 
maintain the strength of our economy. 

I say to the American people, “Rise 
up! Rise up! Make clear that you think 
the time has come for this Congress to 
start protecting the domestic economy 
of our country. We cannot do it by 
pouring out these billions of dollars be- 
ing called for in the foreign aid and 
defense programs.” 
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EUROPEAN DRIVE FOR NUCLEAR INEPENDENCE 


One good which I do see coming out 
of the whole discussion of a NATO nu- 
clear force is that it will finally compel 
the United States to face reality and 
make some basic and long overdue deci- 
sions about NATO. 

The meaningless cut-and-paste job 
that came out of the Ottawa Conference 
is one more stalling device designed to 
protect our Defense and State Depart- 
ment policymakers from facing the in- 
evitable while they work on something 
else. But it will not save them for long. 

It will not save them, because they are 
refusing to recognize that now, and for 
several years past, NATO has been 
largely a United States-German alliance 
maintained primarily for the defense of 
Berlin. 

The monumental disinterest of France 
and Britain in this endeavor is being 
made more clear than ever in the debate 
over the NATO nuclear force. Like Ger- 
many, they see no need whatever to sub- 
sidize Greece, Turkey, Spain, Norway, 
Denmark, and Italy in order to keep the 
Russians from rolling through West 
Berlin. That is a folly all the members 
have all been happy to leave to the 
United States. 

But unlike Germany, none of our other 
NATO partners has much interest in a 
nuclear force, even under NATO com- 
mand and with mixed units that cannot 
be withdrawn, over which the United 
States will maintain a veto and which 
will add little but a new expense to the 
NATO defenses. 

Why do we not face up to the fact 
that the only purpose in the proposed 
NATO nuclear force is to give Germany 
& hand in nuclear weaponry which she 
is not allowed to have on her own? That 
is what this is all about. West Germany 
is forbidden by treaty to manufacture 
nuclear warheads and missiles. Now 
that France has decided that NATO no 
longer serves her primary national in- 
terest and is embarking on her own mili- 
tary buildup, including the nuclear one, 
itis alleged that Germany will soon come 
to feel that she, too, must have her own 
such force. 

One alternative would be to free Ger- 
many from her 1954 pledge. But that is 
supposed to arouse raging fires of appre- 
hension on the part of the Russians, and 
anong some of Germany’s neighbors as 
well. 

FALLACY OF FEAR OF GERMANY 

I do not think that there is much to 
be said for the notion that the former 
victims of German aggression within the 
Atlantic Alliance fear nuclear weapons 
in the hands of Germany. If they truly 
did, they would be anxious to participate 
in a NATO force in which Germany was 
only one of many members, and over 
which the United States had a veto. 

But no. France does not allow any 
nuclear warheads on her soil because 
they are under American control. 

That is the De Gaulle position. I ask, 
Is that the position of an ally? 

Considering this position of de Gaulle, 
and the position of de Gaulle on man- 
power assignments to NATO, on foreign 
trade, on the Common Market, and on 
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the discrimination against the United 
States vis-a-vis GATT, we would have 
a hard time bringing him under the def- 
inition of “ally.” 

I am at a loss to understand why this 
administration is proposing more con- 
cessions to France until we determine 
the question as to whether de Gaulle is 
to be an ally again. If he is not, let 
him “go it alone.” We should not sup- 
port his nationalistic program, or his 
plan for a French nuclear force, with a 
single dollar of American taxpayers’ 
money. 

Norway and Denmark do not allow nu- 
clear warheads on their soil at all. The 
Italian Government was recently forced 
to promise its people that no bases would 
be made available in Italy for our Polaris 
submarines. So much for their fear of 
the possibility of a German hand on a 
nuclear capacity in which there was no 
American participation. 

While Germany is anxious to have 
American participation in nuclear force 
even with an American veto, France is 
only anxious to have a European nuclear 
force in which there will be no Ameri- 
can participation at all. The rest of the 
partners, including Britain, are too dis- 
interested or too poor to concern them- 
selves with any appreciable share in it. 

AMERICAN PROPOSALS 


I do not see anything in either the re- 
arrangement on paper that was put to- 
gether at Ottawa, or the proposed sur- 
face fleet of Polaris vessels, that will 
bridge this gap, that is really a gap 
among the Europeans, I do not see any 
good purpose whatever in putting more 
American money into a venture that is 
only a facade to cover up the dissolved 
foundation of NATO. 

At Ottawa, a nuclear command under 
General Lemnitzer was set up, having at 
its disposal three U.S. Polaris subs, 180 
British Vulcan bombers, and national 
fighter-bomber forces from 8 other mem- 
bers, many of which are already equipped 
for U.S. controlled nuclear warheads. 
A NATO liaison staff will go to Strategic 
Air Command headquarters at Omaha 
to take part in planning and targeting 
operations. However, all warheads as- 
signed to NATO will still be under 
American control, and any of the as- 
signed forces can be withdrawn at the 
discretion of the donor country. 

The French were right in accepting 
this arrangement as being nothing new, 
different, or constructive. 

The Secretary of State did not bring 
out of Ottawa the slightest change in 
French posture from what it was when 
the French delegates first sat around the 
table at Ottawa. Ottawa did not pro- 
duce any significant commitment on the 
part of France. The French delegates 
went back to France, and De Gaulle re- 
mains free to travel down his nationalis- 
tic road. I say he should be allowed to 
go, but we should not pay his travel ex- 
penses. He should pay them, himself. 

The force is proposed to be under 
NATO command, but not under NATO 
control. It retains the same objection 
that the French and many others in Eu- 
rope regard as the fatal defect, and that 
is an American veto. 
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PROPOSED FLEET NOT MULTILATERAL AT ALL 


But our proposed nuclear surface fleet 
maintains the same defect. It also has 
the added defect of being very costly to 
ourselves and the Germans, because 
under this arrangement, we and the Ger- 
mans would each pay 40 percent, leav- 
ing 10 percent to Britain, and 10 per- 
cent to any of the other members who 
might want to participate. France will 
undoubtedly remain out of it entirely. 
For its mere 10 percent Britain will also 
have a veto over its use. 

The total cost of this force has not been 
indicated, but estimates I have heard run 
from $2.5 to $6 billion. Forty percent of 
$2.5 billion would put the U.S. share at $1 
billion. Forty percent of $6 billion would 
be $2.4 billion. Even the lower figure is 
much too high a price to pay for political 
peace within NATO. That this is a 
purely political device is generally under- 
stood. The force would add nothing to 
the existing destructive power of the nu- 
es forces already in the hands of the 
West. 

I do not see how anyone who thinks 
we and Germany should finance 80 per- 
cent of a new nuclear force can consider 
that force to be a multilateral, NATO 
force. With Britain financing only 10 
percent, it is idle to maintain the fiction 
that she would be a real partner in the 
surface fleet venture. 

And without France, there simply is no 
NATO any more, no matter how much 
we may pretend otherwise. France is too 
key a country to permit NATO to con- 
tinue to function without her. It does 
not matter whether France’s reasons for 
picking up her marbles and leaving the 
game were sound or not. It is not an 
issue of wisdom, but an issue of fact. 
We are all in NATO together, making 
equal financial and manpower contri- 
butions, or NATO is finished. When a 
major participant declines to fulfill those 
contributions, that is the end of the 
organization. 

Yet here we are, pushing for a new 
branch to the organization, this time 
without France, with only 10-percent 
participation from Britain, and with in- 
significant and reluctant contributions, 
if any are forthcoming at all, from 10 
of the other members. 

DOES NOT MEET EUROPEAN OBJECTIONS TO 

PRESENT SETUP 

Neither do I see anything in this force 
that would do anything to overcome 
European objections to the present ar- 
rangement of having all nuclear war- 
heads in NATO under American com- 
mand. The U.S. veto would remain, and 
I would be very strongly opposed to any 
subsequent effort to eliminate that U.S. 
veto. 

What concerns me is that this surface 
fleet may be only the preliminary step 
to the creation of a NATO nuclear force 
in which there will be no veto. Only the 
doctrine of use of the force by majority 
vote would overcome the European ob- 
jection to the present system. Any sys- 
tem that retains a veto in the hands of 
the United States can hardly remove 
those objections. So I see little in the 
surface fleet that will meet the objec- 
tions to the status quo, unless this is but 
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an opening wedge to a future move to 
put it under majority vote. 

It is quite possible that the military 
and diplomatic planners who are ob- 
sessed with the idea that the United 
States must be permanently joined with 
Europe politically, economically, and 
militarily, think they can advance faster 
by taking a step at a time than by re- 
vealing their true objective at the outset. 
Perhaps they mistakenly think that once 
the surface fleet is a reality, and we have 
sunk a billion dollars into it, Congress 
will then be more easily persuaded to 
keep it going by giving up our veto over 
its use. 

UNITED STATES MUST MAINTAIN ABSOLUTE VETO 


There are already reports that some 
kind of weighted vote is being dangled 
before France as a means of assuaging 
her objections to a full American veto. 
Why American officials are so anxious to 
court France, I am never able to under- 
stand. In my opinion, there is nothing 
to be said to France at all on the subject 
of the nuclear force, until she has met 
her full manpower obligation for NATO's 
conventional forces. 

Our spokesmen are making a grave 
mistake if they are discussing a weighted 
command of the surface fleet with the 
understanding that they can get quick 
congressional approval, once the force is 
in being. 

They should be disabused of that no- 
tion right now. I do not intend to sup- 
port a billion dollar outlay for NATO at 
all, when it constitutes 40 percent of the 
whole cost, much less vote for it and then 
be told later that this was only the first 
installment and the next installment will 
be a modification or a relinquishment of 
a U.S. veto. 

I would not be in favor of giving up 
any part of our veto because I do not be- 
lieve the United States should ever be in 
a position where Western Europe could 
make us a target for nuclear attack 
against our own judgment. If it were 
possible to limit our liability to those 
nuclear forces that were actually under 
NATO command, that might be differ- 
ent. But I do not see how that could be 
done. I do not see how a nuclear war 
in which Western participation was com- 
menced by a majority vote in NATO and 
against American objections, could be re- 
stricted to those forces actually under 
NATO command. 

So long as nuclear arsenals exist, we 
will best serve the cause of peace if we 
continue to take an adamant stand in 
regard to the control of any nuclear 
forces to which we make a contribution. 

U.S. ALTERNATIVES 


It seems to me we have two pos- 
sible alternatives. One is to come to 
grips with the reality that NATO is really 
a United States-German organization, 
and confine ourselves to a bilateral ar- 
rangement with Germany alone so long 
as the Berlin issue remains unsettled. 
At least this would enable us to rid our- 
selves of all the excess baggage of subsi- 
dizing peripheral members. It would 
save us from the stupidity of begging for 
French support. And it would remove 
the issue of the veto, at least as long as 
the Germans themselves do not raise it. 
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Or we might make it clear to France, 
Britain, and Germany that they are on 
their own, free to do whatever they like 
about creating a European defense force 
of their own, including a nuclear deter- 
rent, free from all American financing, 
participation, and veto. 

I believe we must “lay it on the line,” 
so to speak. If they want to go it alone, 
it must be with the understanding that 
they pay their own way. That is why I 
believe the foreign aid bill should be dis- 
cussed at the crossroads of America for 
weeks to come, because it is part and 
parcel of the whole NATO issue. That 
is why I am not at all interested in a 
rush act on the foreign aid bill. I am 
not at all interested in quick hearings. 
I am not at all interested in closed hear- 
ings. I am interested in a sufficient 
passage of time, so that the American 
people will know that Congress is being 
asked, and will be asked in the future, 
to give away hundreds and hundreds of 
millions of dollars for a purpose which 
I seriously question has a good ending. 

A British-French-German pool of nu- 
clear technology could lead to a Euro- 
pean deterrent that would obviate the 
issue of their reliance upon America. It 
would obviate the issue of the American 
veto over a NATO nuclear force. 

That something of this nature is in 
the wind seems evident to me. News- 
week magazine has recently published 
a comment to this effect by the prospec- 
tive Defense Minister in a Labor gov- 
ernment in Britain, Mr. Patrick Gordon- 
Walker. Mr. Gordon-Walker is quoted 
as saying that the Labor government 
will abandon the independent British 
deterrent, in exchange for which it will 
ask Washington for a veto over the en- 
tire American nuclear policy. And if 
Washington refused, he was asked. 
Then we should have no alternative but 
to throw in with Europe.“ 

I understand that Mr. Gordon-Walker 
is coming to Washington in the near fu- 
ture. If he is coming to sound out the 
prospects for the British Labor govern- 
ment having a veto over American nu- 
clear policy, he should plan to throw in 
with Europe right now, and save himself 
the cost of the trip over. 

Moreover, a purely European defense 
would also make it possible for us to be- 
gin withdrawing a good part of our 400,- 
000 troops in Europe. They would no 
longer be needed as the hostage of our 
good intentions. 

Mr. President, that rankles me, when 
I think of what we have poured into 
Europe, in blood, materiel, and money, 
and when I recognize that France has 
not been able to defend herself for half 
a century. 

France has continued to exist, not be- 
cause of any capability of defending her- 
self, but because for half a century the 
free world has come to her defense. Mr. 
De Gaulle needs to reread French his- 
tory, not distort it, and to be told, as we 
have been told—and this includes the 
Germans too—what the truth is. They 
suspect that the United States would not 
really come to their defense. They seem 
to have taken the position that we must 
have 400,000 American boys in Europe, 
figuratively as hostages, to demonstrate 
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our good intentions, What assurances 
have we from Europe, correspondingly, 
that give us any assurance that Europe 
will come to our defense? 

It would probably be true—and I sus- 
pect that many of the European allied 
leaders are taking this into account, 
which may somewhat explain their 
intransigence—that if we should get into 
a nuclear war, it would be a quick one 
between two great powers, the United 
States and Russia, and would be fought 
over the heads of the Europeans; and 
the European countries, conceivably, 
might not be touched. So I ask, What 
assurance have we that in such event 
the Europeans would not stand on the 
side lines? 

That is what I mean when I say I 
rankle at the repeated challenges to the 
good faith of the United States that have 
broken out from time to time through- 
out Europe. We have too many boys 
over there. A large number of them 
should be brought home now. I have 
been heard to say before that we have 
more boys over there under NATO com- 
mand than France, Great Britain, and 
Canada combined. De Gaulle leaves a 
long gap in the NATO defense, without 
any French manpower. 

However, the Secretary of Defense told 
me from the witness stand that while 
this is true, he is satisfied that in case 
of war all French soldiers would be avail- 
able. I do not “buy” that argument. 
That is not my idea of keeping faith with 
an alliance. If De Gaulle does not want 
to keep faith with the alliance, all of us 
must reappraise our participation in it. 

I repeat that we should consider seri- 
ously turning over the defense of Europe 
to Europe. If these nations believe large 
numbers of conventional forces are need- 
ed in Europe, they will be willing to 
furnish them themselves. And if they 
believe subsidies are needed for Spain, 
Greece, Turkey, Italy, and other mem- 
bers, they will see that they are paid. 

My suspicion is that it is almost true 
that only the United States seems to 
think these subsidies are necessary. If 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and the other countries really 
thought that the subsidies were neces- 
sary for NATO countries which cannot 
afford to maintain their military forces, 
and if they really thought they were 
necessary to the defense of Europe, they 
would help to pay for them. 

Let us find out. The best way to find 
out is to cut the bill drastically with re- 
spect to the whole matter of NATO al- 
lowances. We should cut it, and then 
we will find out whether England and 
France and Belgium and Italy think 
that the heavy support that we are giv- 
ing to these other countries is important 
to the defense of Europe. 

My suspicion is they do not think it is. 
That is why they are so reluctant to con- 
tribute any money. That is why we have 
not gotten anywhere in all the past nego- 
tiations on this subject. I do not “buy” 
the argument of the Secretary of De- 
fense, which in effect is that we should 
go ahead, because we are proceeding on 
the assumption that if we get into trouble 
over there, those countries will rally 
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around the NATO standard. The time 
for rallying is now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
Senator from Oregon will recall that 
several years ago the two of us had oc- 
casion to take a look at the arrange- 
ments that were being made for build- 
ing military bases in various countries. 

As an example, it was found that the 
United States had rushed into England 
to build some new airfields and to con- 
vert some old airfields in accordance 
with modern standards. We operated on 
a 60 to 40 arrangement, whereby, as I 
recall, the British would pay 40 percent 
of the expense ratio. Then the British 
rushed ahead to build more airbases 
without any agreement, on the theory 
that we would negotiate about them 
later. 

From the point of view of the hard- 
headed British businessman, the British 
would have been absolutely idiotic to 
have paid us more than about 10 percent 
for the construction of the additional 
bases, because while originally they went 
into the program as a matter of mutual 
defense, since the airfields meant as 
much to them as they did to us, once 
they saw that America was willing to 
go ahead, even if we had to pay for the 
whole business, from the point of view 
of a nation that was hard pressed for 
finances anyway, it would have been 
ridiculous and not in the public interest 
of Britain to have made any contribution 
to the construction of the bases. 

Mr. MORSE. What we said in our 
confidential report in 1952 can be said 
publicly now, namely, that the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from 
Oregon filed with the Committee on 
Armed Services a report that pointed out 
what a very unwise course of action the 
United States was following even then. 

Since the Senator has raised the ques- 
tion—and I am glad he has raised it—we 
found one waste after another in NATO 
as we went across Europe. The Senator 
from Louisiana and I stood on air fields 
in France on which not a single jet fight- 
er had been landed, nor could be landed. 

It was possible for us to kick out—and 
we did kick out with the toes of our shoes 
on those airfields—stones and gravel 
which in some instances were half again 
as big as our closed fists. 

Those bases had to be built by French 
contractors and under French supervi- 
sion. Their construction involved the 
waste of millions of dollars. The Ameri- 
can taxpayers had to pay through the 
nose again for the rebuilding of those air 
bases. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
recall that? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do. In 
some cases, we had been charged heavy 
taxes and tariffs to import material into 
those countries for their own benefit. 
We were virtually giving it to them for 
their own defense. 

Mr. MORSE. Listen to that, Mr. 
President. It came out also this morn- 
ing in the testimony with respect to our 
present policy. The Secretary of De- 
fense denied that such a situation exists, 
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but I have asked him to submit a memo- 
randum in support of his statement. 

The Senator from Louisiana is correct. 
Let the American taxpayers know that 
in some of the countries we have been 
aiding, we pay the taxes and tariff 
duties on American military supplies 
which are destined for the building of 
air bases for the defense of those coun- 
tries. France is one of the worst of- 
fenders. The record against France is a 
sordid record so far as her economic 
treatment of the United States is con- 
cerned. The senior Senator from Oregon 
does not propose to vote for a single sou 
for the French, because the French do 
not have it coming to them. 

Let me say to my administration: 
“You had better do some negotiating 
with France first. You had better try to 
rectify the situation before you come to 
the Hill and ask Congress to continue 
this shocking waste of the American tax- 
payers’ money by way of aid for the de- 
fense of France through NATO.” 

France is not the only country. I say 
to my administration: “You had better 
have a new conference on NATO before 
you seek a vote on the foreign aid bill, 
because Ottowa did not solve anything.” 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, CHURCH. First, I congratulate 
the Senator from Oregon on the excel- 
lent speech he has made. I was unable 
to be present while the Senator delivered 
it, but I have read his speech in full. I 
think he has rendered a very real service 
in pointing up the way that conditions 
have changed since the NATO Alliance 
was first formed, though our policies to- 
ward the alliance have not. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon knows that I share 
many of his views in this regard. I com- 
mend him for alerting the American 
people and the administration to the 
need for a change in our policy toward 
Western Europe. 

The Senator will recall that yesterday 
or the day before, when the Secretary of 
State appeared before our committee to 
testify on behalf of this year’s foreign 
aid bill, both the senior Senator from 
Oregon and the senior Senator from 
Idaho questioned him with respect to the 
spread of the foreign aid program. 

I believe I observed that in 1962 we 
were giving American aid in some form 
to 107 countries. If we exclude the 
Sino-Soviet bloc, that means that only 
eight countries are left in the whole 
world that are not getting some form of 
American subsidy. 

Mr. MORSE. They must not give up 
hope. 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not know what 
accounts for the fact that these eight 
countries have not yet climbed aboard. 
Perhaps it has been pure oversight. 
But every year the list grows longer. 
Once the spigots are turned on, they are 
never turned off. That is what gives 
some of us who have been supporters of 
the foreign aid program reason to pause. 
It does not matter whether the admin- 
istration is Republican or Democratic. 
It does not matter who is administering 
the program. It does not matter how 
much is given, or for how long. The 
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administration of the program never 
changes. Although the form of aid may 
change, although, in some cases, the 
amount of aid may be decreased, once 
the spigots are turned on, they never 
stop dripping. 

I am hopeful that this year, with the 
help of the senior Senator from Oregon, 
who has always stood with me in this 
cause, we can have written into the for- 
eign aid bill an amendment to shut off 
the spigots to those countries which 
have become so affluent that no one 
seriously contends they cannot afford to 
pay their own way. That is all I ask. 
No spokesman for foreign aid has ever 
contended that it was meant to subsidize 
the rich. It is about time for us to be- 
gin to write the law in such a way as to 
take the rich countries off the dole. 

I hope that with the help of the senior 
Senator from Oregon and such other 
Members of the Senate as the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] the 
bill can be amended so that it will begin 
to make more sense to the American 
people and to the Government. If that 
can be done, we can all continue to sup- 
port foreign aid in good conscience. But 
if it cannot be done, the time may have 
come to reappraise our position with re- 
spect to the whole program. 

I again commend the Senator from 
Oregon and thank him for his speech. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I cannot 
begin to tell the Senator from Idaho 
how much I appreciate his contribution 
to the discussion this afternoon. For 
several years he has been one of the 
leaders in raising these danger signs. 
He has rendered a magnificent service. 
For several years I have supported the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho on this subject. 

I want to support foreign aid. I have 
supported it until last year. When we 
started this fight 5 years ago, 94 cents 
out of every foreign aid dollar was grant 
money. Merely for giving aid away we 
provided 94 cents out of every foreign 
aid dollar. In the early days of the pro- 
gram, it was necessary to provide a large 
share of grant money, although I never 
thought it should be that much. Some 
of us kept struggling to have the amount 
reduced. The Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. Lone], on amendment after amend- 
ment offered in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, supported us and also 
uttered words of caution about where 
the program was leading. But we did 
not make progress fast enough to suit 
me. Sometimes I would vote against the 
bill in committee, hoping that thereby 
we could get a better bill on the floor. 
Sometimes I voted against the bill both 
in committee and on the floor, hoping 
that thereby we could get a better bill 
from the conference. But last year I 
was fed up; I voted against the bill at 
each of the three critical voting points— 
in the committee, on the floor, and when 
we were dealing with the conference re- 
port. I shall do the same this year if 
the bill comes anywhere near resembling 
the one we now have under committee 
hearing. 

We changed the proportion until 65 
cents of every Federal-aid dollar was for 
grants and 35 cents was for repayable 
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loans. But it has remained static at 
those proportions for some time. 

It is most difficult to specify a defi- 
nite rule and say that when it is ap- 
plied, we will vote for the bill. But I 
will state my goal—namely, that when 
the foreign aid bill is changed to such 
an extent that 75 cents of each dollar is 
for repayable loans and 25 percent is for 
grants, and when—as the Senator from 
Idaho has said—no funds are provided 
for nations which no longer are entitled 
to our foreign aid, I will vote again for 
foreign aid. 

I say to the administration that when 
the American people understand these 
facts, I have no doubt what their posi- 
tion will be. But as of now they, too, 
have had their fill of the foreign aid 
program. This administration will make 
one of the most serious mistakes it could 
make from the standpoint of sound pub- 
lic policy if it tries to ram this bill 
through merely because it may think it 
has the power to do so. If it follows that 
course of action, it will get its answer in 
1964. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wish to 
commend the Senator from Oregon for 
his excellent statement. Let me point 
out that when he refers to a goal of hav- 
ing 75 percent of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram be in terms of repayable loans, I 
hope he is speaking of their repaying us, 
rather than repaying themselves. 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly what I 
am speaking of. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Oregon well knows that the loan 
fund under the development loan pro- 
gram began, and has for a long time been 
pursued, on the theory that we would 
loan them the money, and they would 
repay it to themselves, with the result 
that if they used the commodities or 
other things of value which we sent them 
under our foreign aid program and sold 
them for their own local currencies, and 
left the proceeds in the bank, it was as 
if they had never repaid anyone—either 
themselves or anyone else. So the loans 
turned out to be gifts. 

The Senator from Oregon will recall 
that when Mr. Dillon was Secretary of 
State, he recommended to us that the 
loan funds we had made available to 
Turkey and Greece be struck off the 
books—in other words, to cancel the in- 
debtedness of those countries to us; not 
only to immobilize approximately $100 
million of local currencies, as of that 
time, but also to strike that indebtedness 
completely off the books, and forget about 
it. It seems that some persons have been 
somewhat misled, under the theory that 
some of the development loans would be 
repaid, whereas the only obligation was 
to repay it to themselves. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
from Louisiana has raised that point. 

The other day, in the course of ques- 
tioning the Secretary of State, we 
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brought out the point that a very high 
proportion of the so-called repayable 
loans—that is to say, repayable in hard 
dollars, not in the soft currency of the 
country concerned—is loaned at three- 
fourths of 1 percent interest, with 10 
years of grace during which no interest 
whatever is charged. So I said to the 
Secretary of State that this is another 
hidden subsidy to those countries, be- 
cause three-fourths of 1 percent interest 
does not begin to pay the cost of the use 
of that money of the American taxpay- 
ers, in view of the fact that when our 
Government goes into the market to bor- 
row money for the American taxpayers— 
and that is done every day by the Treas- 
ury Department—it does not get money 
at three-fourths of 1 percent interest. 
Instead, the last figure I saw was more 
than 3 percent. 

So we are giving these countries an- 
other handout. Yet some persons would 
give the impression that the gifts are 
repayable loans, with interest and at no 
cost to the United States. However, in 
this debate and in the hearings we must 
be sure to set forth in the record every 
cent of the cost of the bill to the Ameri- 
can people. 

As for soft loans, the Senator from 
Louisiana said he hoped I was talking 
about loans repayable in American 
dollars. Let us not forget that many of 
the loans are not repaid to the United 
States. They are paid in terms of the 
soft currency of the country concerned, 
and the “repayment” is deposited in a 
bank in that country, for whatever 
expenditures the United States may wish 
to make there. But we know that in 
that situation, many countries build up 
huge deposits of their soft currencies 
which are of practically no value to us. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The Senator 
from Oregon said “for whatever expend- 
itures the United States may wish to 
make there.” I believe many of them 
are for such use as the United States 
wishes to make of the money, provided 
the foreign country agrees. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; that is the other 
“gimmick”—that even with the so-called 
loans repayable in soft currency, we can- 
not use that currency in that country 
at our discretion. Instead, we must go 
hat in hand to the government of that 
country, and ask it, “Can we use some 
of this money to build an American 
embassy” or “to buy American supplies 
for our various service agencies here?“ 
Frequently they deny our request—on 
the ground that such expenditures might 
be disruptive of their economy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So long as 
the foreign country does not agree to use 
the money or does not permit us to use 
the money in the way we want to have 
it used, insofar as that money is con- 
cerned, it is about the same as if the 
funds did not exist at all, is it not? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Further- 
more, when the program was begun, 
General Bradley, then chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, testified that those 
funds would not reduce by one dollar 
the cost of our defense requirements, and 
that we could not thereby reduce by one 
dollar the cost of our necessary defense 
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expenditures. That was his opinion of 
the value of the foreign-aid program. 

I feel that subsequently, under the 
Eisenhower administration, the witnesses 
were more or less required to testify or 
to infer that the foreign aid program 
reduced the cost of our national defense. 

It is well for us to keep this point in 
mind. Any good defense planner real- 
izes that if our country were forced to 
fight a war with some great power, such 
as the Soviet Union, we could not be sure 
that any of our allies would help us. It 
is entirely possible that we might find 
ourselves at war over a situation such as 
a blockade of Cuba, and that no other 
country would fight by our side. As a 
result, we might find ourselves fighting 
it entirely with American men, dollars, 
and equipment. That being the case, 
even our dispositions of troops in various 
countries in the world would actually 
reduce, rather than increase, our ability 
to defend our homeland. In other words, 
if the nations of Europe were not at war, 
I would certainly hope that in a war be- 
tween our country and some other great 
power, we would undertake to remove 
our troops from other countries, so they 
would be available to fight for the de- 
fense of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE, I agree. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Thus they 
would contribute to the defense of this 
country, and thereby our defense costs 
would be decreased. 

So while it is well that we spend funds 
in ways that will help keep countries 
from falling under Communist domina- 
tion, it is also well to realize that not one 
of the dollars spent on such a program 
actually contributes to the defense of our 
own country. 

Mr, MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
I thank him very much for strengthen- 
ing the record of my speech by his 
comments. 

Mr. President, I close with my last 
paragraph. 

I am convinced that the impasse over 
the nuclear force will eventually force 
some such choice upon us, as I have out- 
lined. It is unfortunate that we did not 
face up to the choice before we squan- 
dered hundreds of millions of dollars on 
defenses for Europe that the Western 
Europeans have not considered worth- 
while. They have been more cognizant 
of changed conditions since 1949 than 
we have. They have acted on their new 
self-confidence and we have pretended 
that things were still the same. The 
Ottawa agreement was one more stalling 
device, but it did not settle anything. 
In the end, we are going to have to dis- 
engage ourselves from Europe, and I 
only hope it will be sooner rather than 
later. 

As the debate continues in the weeks 
ahead, I hope that the administration 
will reevaluate its position on the bill 
and make some suggestions for amend- 
ments that will once again unite our 
forces. But our forces will never be 
united, so far as the senior Senator from 
Oregon is concerned, if the administra- 
tion continues to press for this bill, 
which, in my judgment, involves an ex- 
penditure that cannot be justified from 
the standpoint of the reasons that I 
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have enumerated today, and the many 
more that I shall enumerate in the days 
to come, 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I have 
listened with interest to the remarks of 
the senior Senator from Oregon, and I 
can assure him and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] that they will have 
substantial support on this side of the 
aisle in achieving their objectives. 


U.S. POLICY ON CUBA 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, Cuba is 
the most urgent of the many problems 
on the agenda of American foreign pol- 
icy. Its urgency results from a number 
of factors, not the least significant of 
which is the special and traditional re- 
lationship that Cuba has had with the 
United States. Also, the presence of a 
sizable body of troops from our main 
adversary in world politics underscores 
the importance of Cuba as a problem for 
American foreign policy. 

Since Cuba is the most pressing prob- 
lem confronting the United States in its 
foreign relations today, it behooves all 
citizens concerned with the safety of this 
Republic to study the Cuban question in 
order to understand all of its ramifica- 
tions and, hopefully, to carry on a dia- 
logue about it with the aim of strength- 
ening the hand of those charged with 
the responsibility of formulating and ex- 
ecuting American policy on Cuba. 

The Senate has an especially impor- 
tant role to play in the developing dia- 
log on Cuba. Although its constitu- 
tional power to “advise and consent” 
encompasses nominations and treaties 
only, its role in the treaty process en- 
hances its importance in the foreign pol- 
icymaking process. I, for one, welcome 
the responsibility charged to the Senate 
with respect to American foreign policy. 
Although I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, neverthe- 
less, I am an interested and concerned 
observer of American foreign policy. 

I have been following closely the de- 
velopment of our policy with respect to 
the Cuban situation. Today I want to 
discuss it, for the purpose primarily of 
attempting to clarify our present policy 
and to point out what I feel are its short- 
comings and inadequacies. I do this in 
the spirit of patriotism, not partisan- 
ship, for I want the President and his 
administration to succeed in carrying 
out whatever policy options they select. 

What is the objective of our Cuban 
policy? The objective as well as the broad 
outlines of the present policy have been 
spelled out on a number of occasions in 
recent weeks by the distinguished and 
able Secretary of State: “It is the unan- 
imous view of the governments of this 
hemisphere,” Secretary Rusk declared 
some weeks ago before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, “that the 
present Marxist-Leninist regime on that 
island is incompatible with the inter- 
American system, and that our object 
must be to welcome a free Cuban people 
back into the inter-American com- 
munity.” Included within the scope of 
our objective Secretary Rusk said, is 
the fact that “a Soviet military presence 
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in this hemisphere is not to be accepted 
as a normal state of affairs.” 

What measures are being taken to 
achieve this objective? Secretary Rusk 
divides them into three categories: 

The first involves the commitment of our 
Armed Forces to insure that Cuba does not 
pose a threat to the security of the hemi- 
sphere. This means a prohibition of the 
return of offensive weapons to Cuba, a main- 
tenance of surveillance to assure ourselves 
and others that such an offensive capability 
is not present, enforcement of the free use 
of international air space and waters in the 
Caribbean, interdiction of arms and ship- 
ments and other forays aimed at other coun- 
tries, and insurance that there not be a 
Hungarian-type episode in this hemisphere. 

A second group of actions aimed at demon- 
strating that there is no future for Cuba 
under the present regime, and that the 
Cuban people cannot achieve success at home 
or normal relations with their traditional 
friends of the free world under a regime 
committed to implacable hostility toward 
free institutions. 

This is why trade and fiscal relations with 
the free world have been rapidly shrinking, 
and why free world ships are being steadily 
withdrawn from the Cuban trade. 

A third group of measures has to do with 
the rest of the hemisphere. They include 
a strong effort within the Alliance for Prog- 
ress to demonstrate that rapid economic and 
social development can best be achieved 
through free institutions. They include 
measures such as those discussed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy with the Presidents of Cen- 
tral America and Panama to interrupt the 
clandestine flow of funds and personnel be- 
tween Cuba and other countries of the 
hemisphere. 

They include close cooperation among the 
armed forces and security agencies of the 
Caribbean in the interest of public safety. 
They include a fourfold increase in our own 
broadcasting to Latin America since 1960, 
and the vigorous engagement of Latin 
Americans themselves in the political and 
propaganda battle. 


Secretary Rusk contends that the pres- 
ent policy on Cuba, viewed in its entirety, 
constitutes “a serious, sustained, and ef- 
fective effort to deal with the threat of 
Marxist-Leninism in this hemisphere.” 

This, then in broad outlines is our 
present policy on Cuba. I might com- 
ment here that review of various decla- 
rations by administration spokesmen, 
including most notably the President 
and the Secretary of State, discloses 
that with the exception of some modifi- 
cations resulting from our experience 
during the October missile crisis our 
policy has been pretty consistent for 
many months. In fact, one might say 
that the policy has been constant since 
the debacle at the Bay of Pigs over 2 
years ago. 

The policy can be summarized in the 
phrase “isolation of Cuba.” All the 
measures outlined by Secretary Rusk, 
the President, and other administration 
spokesmen are designed to bring about 
the complete isolation of the Castro 
Communist regime within the confines 
of the island of Cuba, with the aim 
thereby of bringing about the end of 
that regime and welcoming the reentry 
of a free Cuba into the inter-American 
community. Isolation, then, is the work- 
ing aim of the present policy. 

Secretary Rusk’s statements of the 
ultimate objective of our Cuban policy 
have been vague in that he does not 
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specify just what will take place in Cuba 
in order to assure its return to the inter- 
American family of states. Other ad- 
ministration spokesmen, however, have 
indicated that we advocate the over- 
throw of the Castro regime. The Vice 
President, in remarks before the first 
graduating class of the Inter-American 
Defense College, declared: 

Our mutual objective is to end that Com- 
munist regime in Cuba. We cannot be 
really content until communism is gone 
from Cuba and gone from this hemisphere. 


The Secretary of Defense was more 
specific in testimony last February be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services. 
He stated that an objective of our policy 
with respect to Cuba was: 

The eventual change in government. The 
President has expressed it in various ways at 
various times, but I think it is quite clear 
that we continue to work for the overthrow 
of the Castro government and the elimina- 
tion of the Communist control of Cuba. 


I doubt that any thoughtful American 
will quarrel with that aim as expressed 
by Secretary McNamara, although I note 
that neither the President nor the Sec- 
retary of State have been that specific. 

When it comes to the question of how 
the downfall of Castro will be brought 
about, however, the matter becomes 
fuzzy. When asked about this at his 
press conference on February 7, the 
President said: 

I am quite obviously hopeful that it (the 
Castro regime) can be eliminated, but we 
have to wait and see what happens. 


The President commented further: 

There is no obviously easy solution as to 
how the Communist movement will be re- 
moved. One way, of course, would be by 
the Cubans themselves, though that is very 
difficult, given the police setup. 


Other administration spokesmen ap- 
parently contradict themselves. The 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, Edwin M. Martin, im- 
plied in a television interview on April 
27 that the most likely way to eliminate 
the Castro regime would be an internal 
uprising. Mr. Martin pointed out that 
for more than a year the administration 
had constantly maintained that— 

Castro would have to be deposed whether 
from within Cuba or by a massive U.S. in- 
vasion. 


Rejecting an invasion under present 
circumstances, Mr. Martin said: 

That leaves us primarily looking to action 
from within Cuba, for the Cuban people 
to repudiate Castro, which we thought and 
think still is the most likely and from its 
overall impact in Latin America and Cuba 
in the future, is the best way for him to go 
down. 


The State Department’s Coordinator 
of Cuban Affairs, Sterling J. Cottrell, 
seemingly contradicted Mr. Martin 2 
days later when he said that the admin- 
istration does not expect a popular 
revolt against the Castro Communist 
regime. According to an Associated 
Press dispatch: 

“Military control is too restrictive for that” 
Cottrell told a news conference on his arrival 
here (Kansas City) for a Rockhurst College 
banquet address tonight. Also, he added, 
“We note a considerable amount of apathy 
on the part of the Cuban peasants.” 
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I leave it to my colleagues in the 
Senate and the American people to make 
sense out of these apparent contradic- 
tions. 

One thing seems clear about our pres- 
ent Cuba policy. Although ~ecognizing 
that Cuba is presently a Soviet garrison 
and a forward base for Communist sub- 
versive activity throughout this hemi- 
sphere, the administration does not 
regard Cuba as a grave danger to the 
security of the Americas. The seem- 
ingly serene confidence in present meas- 
ures to build, in President Kennedy‘s 
words, “a wall of dedicated men” around 
Cuba—most notably the Alliance for 
Progress—is evidence of a lack of urgency 
within the administration about Cuba. 

Such serenity certainly is not shared 
at this end of Pennsylvania Avenue. In 
its recent and outstanding report on the 
Cuban military buildup, the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services asserted 
that— 

Cuba as a source of weapons and small 
bands of provocateurs, saboteurs, agents of 
revolution and chaos * * * is a distinct and 
present threat to all of the Latin American 
nations with shores on the Atlantic Ocean 
and Caribbean Sea. 


And the subcommittee warned of the 
longer range threat: 

The paramount danger at this time is that 
the nations of this hemisphere may be sub- 
verted one by one and be exploited, in turn, 
for subversive and revolutionary activities. 
By this process of erosion our neighbors to 
the south may fall, nation by nation, until 
the entire hemisphere is lost and the Com- 
munist goal of isolating the United States 
has been attained. 


What is wrong with the present policy 
on Cuba as I have just outlined it? I 
contend that it fails to come to grips with 
the central problem confronting this 
Nation and its hemispheric allies: the 
continued presence in this hemisphere 
of a regime controlled by a hostile alien 
power whose object is to destroy the var- 
ious societies existing in this hemisphere 
and building in their place its tyrannical 
Communist ‘society. Let me be more 
specific in what I regard as the inade- 
quacies and shortcomings of the policy. 

I think there is a broad consensus 
throughout the hemisphere, certainly in 
the United States and the Caribbean 
region, that the Communist base and 
regime in Cuba must be eliminated. 
Whether this objective is expressed in the 
vague and polite diplomatic language of 
the Secretary of State or the more 
straightforward language of his colleague 
in the Pentagon is immaterial, provided 
that this is the aim of our policy. Given 
this objective, the question is whether 
or not the various measures instituted 
by the administration and outlined on 
various occasions by its spokesmen will 
do the job. 

Prediction is hazardous, of course, but 
I am inclined to be pessimistic for sev- 
eral reasons. 

First, the task of policing the Carib- 
bean to prevent clandestine shipments 
of arms, propaganda, and personnel to 
countries on its periphery seems well- 
nigh impossible. Unless the administra- 
tion can present positive and conclusive 
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evidence to the contrary, I shall con- 
tinue to be skeptical of the effectiveness 
of this seemingly overwhelming task that 
has been assigned to our Armed Forces 
in the Caribbean. 

Second, the unwillingness of several 
important Latin American countries to 
go along with the United States in the 
effort to control the traffic of men be- 
tween their countries and Cuba and be- 
tween their countries and, through Cuba, 
the countries of the Communist bloc, 
raises doubts in my mind as to the ef- 
fectiveness of isolation no matter what 
we do under the present policy. Perhaps 
our attempt to gain assent for such con- 
trol measures would be more effective if 
we advised these recalcitrant govern- 
ments that we might suspend all aid 
programs we have in their respective 
countries until they become more coop- 
erative. 

Third, I wonder how effective our em- 
bargo on Cuba will be, especially since 
the bulk of Cuba’s commercial inter- 
course is with the Communist bloc, whose 
ships are permitted uninterrupted in- 
gress and egress to the Caribbean. We 
are told that the embargo is making this 
intercourse steadily more expensive for 
the Soviet Union, but I wonder if this 
seriously bothers the Soviets in view of 
their obvious satisfaction that they have 
a forward base from which they can 
wage their “wars of national liberation” 
throughout Latin America. 

I most strenuously dissent from one 
argument that is repeatedly voiced by 
administration spokesmen. I refer to 
the contention that, in the words of the 
Vice President: 

Cuba is clearly proving to be for the Com- 
munists a showcase of failure—not a show 
window of success, 


Several facts are usually offered to 
sustain this contention, including the 
fact that food consumption under Castro 
has declined by 15 percent and the fact 
that nearly a quarter of a million people 
have fied from Cuba since Castro came to 
power 4% years ago. 

I feel that we are most seriously mis- 
taken indeed to pin our hopes on such 
ideas as, first, Cuba will be a showcase 
of economic failure manifested by sup- 
pression of food consumption there, and 
second Cuba will be a showease for so- 
cial and political failure manifested by 
the massive exodus of middle-class Cu- 
bans. Let me point out that such phe- 
nomena have never yet brought about 
the overthrow of a Communist regime. 
To the contrary, Cuba may demonstrate 
the efficacy of Communist methods in 
permitting a totalitarian cadre actually 
to retain its grip on power in the face of 
suppressing consumption, partly by com- 
bining hunger with a monopoly of food 
supplies as an instrument of control and 
order. Communist China over the past 
several years provides a vivid example. 
As we know, the regime there has sur- 
vived gravely serious famines in 3 
successive years without crumbling. I 
might note parenthetically that the 
Chinese have not been as fortunate as 
Castro’s Cuba in obtaining Soviet assist- 
ance. As for the flight of Cubans from 
their homeland, the regime has been 
enabled thereby to enrich itself by seiz- 
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ing the wealth and goods of those who 
depart. Moreover, potential opposition 
to the regime thereby leaves Cuban soil. 
In this sense, the exodus of Cubans per- 
forms what the Chinese Communists 
accomplished by their mass executions 
in the winter of 1950. 

Actually, I believe, a case could be 
made, in the eyes of some people at least, 
for the contention that Castro’s Cuba is 
a showcase for success. Think of the 
groups of highly dedicated and disci- 
plined men throughout Latin America 
who are striving and indeed plotting for 
the overthrow of the regimes presently 
in power. Certainly they must be heart- 
ened by the continued existence of a 
Communist forward base in Cuba. Not 
only does it continue to exist, but, if I 
may use a figure of speech, it is nestled 
securely under the arm of the colossus 
to the north, Uncle Sam. Surely this 
emboldens these determined insurrec- 
tionists who are ready and willing to ad- 
vance the cause of Marxist-Leninism. 

We had an example of that the other 
day when the U.S. military mission in 
Venezuela was destroyed and burned. 
We all know that those who engineered 
that mission certainly have had close 
contacts with, if not actual training in, 
Cuba itself. 

No, I cannot go along with those who 
are serenely, even supremely confident 
that our present policy with respect to 
Cuba will effectively achieve its objective. 
Certainly rapid economic and social de- 
velopment envisioned under the Alliance 
for Progress cannot cope with this most 
immediate and urgent challenge, I know 
of no case in history where rapid eco- 
nomic and social development has ever 
taken place. I credit the administration 
with trying to achieve its objectives. I 
concede that there is a policy on Cuba. 
But this policy, I submit, is a policy of 
procrastination, a policy that fails to 
grasp the centrai issue, a policy that 
postpones decisions that will have to be 
made sooner or later relating to the pres- 
ence in this hemisphere of a Communist 
regime pledged to the extension of Com- 
munist rule throughout this hemisphere. 

Having already outlined what I believe 
are some of the inadequacies of the pres- 
ent policy, let me say a word about its 
consequences. With respect to Latin 
America, as the Preparedness Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee eloquently pointed out, 
we risk permitting a process of erosion to 
occur that could lead to the isolation 
within this hemisphere of the United 
States. 

But there is another consequence in- 
volving the United States only, and it is 
one that deeply concerns me. That is: 
a policy of procrastination on Cuba risks 
the likelihood that Cuba might become 
on a grand scale a political football on 
the domestic scene in the months ahead. 
Naturally, I am a partisan, but I am an 
American first, and this prospect dis- 
tresses me because it can only hinder the 
efforts to achieve the objective we seek 
with respects to Cuba. With the ap- 
proach of another presidential cam- 
paign, rising temperatures will not be 
conducive to the thoughtful and intro- 
spective study of our Cuban policy, espe- 
cially if through the coming months we 
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continue to drift with the present policy. 
Procrastination now renders more likely 
and risky, I might add, the possibility of 
some dramatic grandstand play later on. 

I have limited myself today deliber- 
ately to a review and analysis of the 
present policy for the purpose of clari- 
fying it and criticizing it. I realize, how- 
ever, that criticism by itself can serve no 
useful purpose, although I hasten to add 
that we must recognize our shortcomings 
and errors before we can develop more 
satisfactory alternatives. 

I expressed the hope at the beginning 
of my remarks that a dialogue on Cuba 
will begin with the aim of developing 
these alternatives. And I noted the im- 
portant role that the Senate can play in 
this connection. I shall continue to 
study the Cuban situation as closely and 
conscientiously as I can, and perhaps 
some time in the future I can contribute 
more to what I hope will be a developing 
dialogue. I invite my distinguished col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to do 
likewise. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr.ALLOTT. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has placed his finger 
this afternoon on one of the more sensi- 
tive areas of our foreign relations, and 
he has contributed greatly to an under- 
standing of the problem by his objective 
analysis of it. 

Many of us who have studied this 
question over a period of time might 
disagree with some of his conclusions, or 
support all of them, because each of us 
have varying points of view. 

My own feeling is that while, in a 
sense, the present policy toward Cuba 
could be called a policy, it is if anything 
an ineffective policy of containment. 

It seems to me the situation at the 
present time is deteriorating. I am con- 
cerned, as the Senator from Kentucky 
is, that anything as vital to America as 
the Cuban situation should, as a Presi- 
dential campaign develops in the months 
ahead, enter the arena of politics, the 
Senator has so very well pointed out. If 
it does come into the arena of politics, it 
is extremely doubtful that we shall be 
able to obtain, from the State Depart- 
ment, the executive branch, or the Con- 
gress, any objective solution of this 
problem. 

We all have an interest in this subject. 
The interest of every Democrat in the 
Senate is the same as the interest of ev- 
ery Republican in the Senate, and our 
interest is as Americans. Our interest 
as Americans is the implementation of 
the President’s policy which will hope- 
fully forge ahead in the Cuban area and 
produce results. 

From a reading of the report of the 
Preparedness Committee, the brilliant 
report which the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi delivered on this floor 
some time ago, and upon which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] commented, I believe 
everyone is concerned about this ques- 
tion. Today no one can successfully con- 
tend that the situation in South Amer- 
ica, with respect to the strengthening of 
the free countries of the world, is im- 
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proving. Except for one or two small 
areas, the situation is showing a decided 
and steady deterioration. 

My mail from friends I have known 
for many years, and my contacts with 
persons who have visited Latin America, 
bear out that statement. 

I hope the Senate will continue this 
discussion of Cuban affairs. We must 
get the United States out of a position 
where we are reeling on our heels like a 
punch-drunk fighter; and get in a posi- 
tion where we can steadily exert pres- 
sure, in one manner or another, and pro- 
duce a free government in Cuba. 

Those poor, misled people, who suf- 
fered so long under Batista, now are 
suffering even more under Castro. We 
must do something to give them an op- 
portunity to return to a free way of life, 
and prosperity, under a form of govern- 
ment similar to that which the Constitu- 
tion of 1940 guaranteed. 

I have been giving this problem much 
thought. Within the next few days I 
hope to make some proposals on the 
floor of the Senate with respect to the 
Cuban question which I hope will be dis- 
cussed and examined most critically, and 
which can perhaps form the basis of a 
future policy toward Cuba. A policy not 
only with respect to Cuba itself, but with 
respect to stopping the infiltration of 
poisonous communism into every country 
in Latin America, which is going on this 
very minute, and which has been going 
M3 8 minute for the past year and a 

alf. 

My distinguished friend from Ken- 
tucky has made a very great contribu- 
tion. The mild, moderate, and objective 
manner in which he has made his critical 
analysis of the Cuban situation should 
appeal to all Members of the Senate. I 
am certain it will appeal to a great ma- 
jority of the American people. I hope it 
will stimulate not merely one discus- 
sion, but a series of discussions, in the 
Senate, and serve to provide impetus 
and direction to our Cuban policy, which, 
I feel, does not exist today. 

Next week I hope to continue this dis- 
cussion with some concrete proposals. 

I thank the Senator very much for 
yielding, and particularly for the con- 
tribution he has made this afternoon. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. I look forward to hear- 
ing his suggestions next week. 

What I am trying to do is to avoid 
being critical in a negative sense, but to 
show that I am in sympathy with the 
objectives of our policy; but our policy 
is not attaining those objectives. It is 
incumbent upon all Americans to try 
to develop something that will get us 
moving. I cannot conceive that, in the 
reverse of the present situation, the Rus- 
sians would allow a similar situation to 
exist if Cuba were in either the Baltic 
or Black Sea. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. Iam very glad to yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am very happy that 
the Senator from Kentucky has spoken 
as he has today. The Senator has a 
wide knowledge, not only as a legislator, 
but from having served in an important 
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post in the State Department. He has 
expressed today a universal concern of 
all Americans. When it is our privi- 
lege to visit with someone of military 
competence, in terms of the Cuban situa- 
tion, it is said to be a tragedy that we 
do nothing about it. 

When it is our opportunity to talk 
with those competent in diplomatic af- 
fairs, they express the same concern 
that has been expressed today. I have 
such a profound respect for the knowl- 
edge and intuition and commonsense 
and patriotism of the rank and file of 
Americans that I believe our Govern- 
ment should always take cognizance of 
the feeling of patriotic Americans all over 
the country. 

I believe that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has been giving voice to the feel- 
ings of patriotic Americans in all politi- 
cal parties. 

I hope this will not be his last speech 
on this subject. What he has said needs 
to be said over and over again until 
something is done. I shall look forward 
to hearing what the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AtLotr] will have to say, be- 
cause I know that his remarks also will 
be worth listening to, and will make a 
great contribution. 

It seems to me that because of the 
attention that is given from day to day 
to other problems of varying degrees of 
importance, this most important prob- 
lem, the survival of the United States 
and of liberty in the Western Hemisphere 
is continually brushed aside. The Sena- 
tor has called our attention to many 
important things. I am glad that he re- 
peated the summary from the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services. Those 
Senators have spent a great deal of time 
on this subject. They are experts in 
their field. As the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has reminded us, they state in 
their report that Cuba “as a source of 
weapons and small bands of provoca- 
teurs, saboteurs, agents of revolution and 
chaos—is a distinct and present threat 
to all of the Latin American nations with 
shores on the Atlantic Ocean and Carib- 
bean Sea.” 

The subcommittee also warned: 

The paramount danger at this time is 
that the nations of this hemisphere may be 
subverted one by one and be exploited, in 
turn, for subversive and revolutionary ac- 
tivities. By this process of erosion our 
neighbors to the south may fall nation by 
nation until the entire hemisphere is lost 
and the Communist goal of isolating the 
United States has been attained. 


That is not political oratory. That is 
the finding of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate. In all the attention 
that has been turned to domestic mat- 
ters and matters of foreign policy far re- 
moved from our hemisphere, this grave 
warning is lost sight of and pushed aside. 

I apologize to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for taking so much time. He has 
been on his feet for a long time. How- 
ever, as an American I am very much 
pleased that he has taken this stand 
today. There is nothing more important, 
even though there are many issues in 
which Americans are interested, and 
even though there are wrongs that ought 
to be righted and problems that must be 
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solved. However, lest we lose the battle 
with the Communists, and collapse in- 
ternally and financially, what we think 
about this subject is significant. The 
Senator has made a great contribution 
in his speech. I hope he will make more 
speeches of the same character. I look 
forward, also, to what the Senator from 
Colorado will have to say on the subject. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator 
very much. I thank him for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, other 
Senators have commented on the con- 
tribution made by the Senator from 
Kentucky to the Senate and to the Na- 
tion. He has also made a contribution 
to the junior Senator from Kansas. 
Perhaps now I can answer in better 
form the questions that come to me from 
the plains of Kansas as to just exactly 
what our policy is in Cuba. I am not 
sure that it will satisfy my constituents, 
but the effort to define this particular 
policy will serve me very well in that 
effort. 

There is one point the Senator made 
which has especially attracted my at- 
tention, in seeking to evaluate the real 
meaning of the existence of a Commu- 
nist power in Cuba, supported by the 
Soviet Union. I hear this fact men- 
tioned in relationship to Berlin. I ask 
the Senator what our real position is in 
Berlin today. 

We stand there, in a part of a city, 
surrounded by the Soviet sector, facing 
a wall, which was erectea, if I am correct, 
in violation of five separate treaties and 
agreements signed since World War II. 
We stand there on a tiny bit of land. I 
suggest that the real meaning of our 
existence there is to say to our allies in 
Western Europe and all over the world: 
Here we stand in fulfillment of our 
commitments to the free world, and here 
we are going to honor those commit- 
ments. That is why we are here. 

That is why Chairman Khrushchev 
may very well describe the Berlin situa- 
tion as a bone in the Russian throat. 
Is this not exactly what the Communist 
influence in Cuba is today, in the same 
sense that our presence in Berlin is a 
bone in the Russian throat on the other 
side of the ocean? 

Mr. MORTON. I believe that is true. 
We often hear it said that we cannot do 
anything more rapidly, or under a policy 
that is in any way aggressive, because of 
Berlin, because of Vietnam, because of 
Laos, or because of something else. If 
we are to look at the solution of every 
problem in relation to the whole global 
concept and what it might result in 
bringing about somewhere else, we will 
never do anything. If the Communists 
took over five other countries in Latin 
America, we would still hear that argu- 
ment made—that we cannot do anything 
about it because of Berlin, because of 
Vietnam, because of Laos, or because the 
pot is boiling in Indonesia, or because 
the Chinese Communists may go back 
into India, or because the Shah of Iran 
is having some difficulties. If we are to 
restrain ourselves and hesitate to take 
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action that we should take because of 
what is going on in the rest of the world, 
we will not take any action at all. That 
is what concerns me. 

The Senator from Nebraska made some 
reference to the Department of State. It 
was my high privilege to serve in the De- 
partment of State under Secretary 
Dulles. History will have to judge him 
as a Secretary of State. In my opinion, 
he stands very high. He understood that 
prestige is built on respect, not on popu- 
larity. Italked with many Latin Ameri- 
can acquaintances after the firm stand 
our country took last fall, which we all 
applauded. However, we have let our 
sword become dull; we have backed down 
on four or five conditions that we set. 
We have not seen a withdrawal of troops. 
We have not seen a U.N. inspection team 
in Cuba. We have not seen a great many 
things take place that we said would 
have to take place. If we keep relating 
this problem to Vietnam, Berlin, or any 
other place, we will never solve the prob- 
lem, or any other problem that may arise 
from time to time in this hemisphere. If 
we continue to relate the problem to the 
difficulties that we and our friends and 
allies face around the globe, whether it 
be in Congo or anywhere else, we can- 
not solve the problem. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is well known that 
the present situation in Venezuela is very 
difficult. The Communists have been 
hard at work for a long time. If there 
should be a Communist overthrow in 
Venezuela, which I hope will never oc- 
cur, unless we acted decisively, would 
we not face the same situation that we 
face with respect to Berlin, Vietnam, 
Laos, Quemoy, or somewhere else, and 
now face with respect to Cuba? The 
argument has been used that we cannot 
do this because it would disrupt the 
world. Would such a continuing policy 
not mean that we might gradually see 
the world attritioned away from us while 
we did nothing at all for it, because if 
we did, we might upset the apple cart 
somewhere else? 

Mr. MORTON. Exactly; our hands 
would be forever tied. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ishould like to ask the 
Senator one further question. In his 
speech, the Senator quoted the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, Mr. Martin, to the effect that 
Castro would have to be deposed, wheth- 
er within Cuba or by massive U.S. in- 
vasion. 

Can the Senator from Kentucky fore- 
see at any time any factors progressing 
from an active U.S. policy that would 
actually put pressure on the Castro re- 
gime? 

Mr. MORTON. In fairness to the ad- 
ministration, I must say that the lead- 
ership of this country has cut off trade 
with Cuba by most of the other free na- 
tions of the world. There is still some 
trade. But I think the cutting off of 
most of the trade has been the result of 
U.S. leadership and persuasion. How- 
ever, I do not think it is doing the job. 
As Assistant Secretary of State Martin 
pointed out, we are not now talking 
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about massive invasion. This leaves as 
the only alternative a rising of the peo- 
ple of Cuba from within; and that would 
require more encouragement than they 
are getting now. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is well 
acquainted with current opinion about 
the Communist threat and the Com- 
munist regime in Cuba. When people 
speak about a rising from within, does 
the Senator from Kentucky see any 
prospect of that happening without sub- 
stantial outside aid, support, organiza- 
tion, and leadership? 

Mr. MORTON. Not under the police 
state methods that have been employed. 
We have seen what happened in the 
Balkan States, in Eastern Europe, and 
in China itself. History proves that 
when there is policy authority, the cat- 
alyst for an overthrow of such regime, 
the source of supply, the communica- 
tion with the underground, must come 
from without. 

Mr. ALLOTT. So if Mr. Martin’s 
supposition is correct, such an incentive 
must come from either of two sources— 
a massive invasion or a rising from with- 
in. The elements which must be sup- 
plied are not on the horizon today. 

Mr. MORTON. From what I can 
learn, they are not on the horizon; they 
are not even on order; and in fact, such 
efforts as have been made have been 
discouraged. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In addition, we see an 
increasing fragmentation of the exiles 
from Cuba, because of U.S. policy over 
the past several months. 

Mr. MORTON. That is correct. The 
fragmentation of Cuban exiles is worse 
today than it has been at any time in 
the last 3 months, and it is getting worse 
every month. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to add my 
voice to the colloquy that has been taking 
place and to congratulate the Senator 
for bringing up the subject. A little 
more than 2 weeks ago, or perhaps a 
little less than 2 weeks ago, I had an op- 
portunity to meet with a Cuban national 
who was formerly one of the supporters 
of Castro, and who is now active in South 
America. The very first question he 
asked me was, “Why does not the United 
States use the determination it showed 
in October 1962 in order to again give to 
the people who want to get control of 
their own government encouragement to 
go ahead in some way with the very 
activities which the Senator has men- 
tioned in connection with the policy of 
isolation?” He has indicated rather 
clearly to me that what has happened 
with respect to the isolation factor in 
South America will not work with the 
Cubans at this time. But trained Com- 
munists are active in South America; 
they are creating revolutions; they are 
moving. So the isolation policy does not 
seem to be working. 

Would the Senator say that in a real 
sense our policy has been constant? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes; I should say our 
policy has been constant except for the 
firm stand we took during the missile 
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situation, a period of 3 weeks when mis- 
siles were supposed to have been with- 
drawn from the island. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That policy having 
been shown to be at least inadequate over 
that period of time, it seems to me we 
ought to be developing a new policy. I 
shall listen with great interest to the 
remarks of my colleague [Mr. ALLOTT], 
which I hope he will make next week, 
and to those of other Senators. This is 
really an important problem. I hope 
that before we are through, with the 
Senator’s assistance and leadership, 
there will be a broad debate so that there 
may be a consensus of the Senate about 
what should be done. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. I yield the floor. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED YOUNG ADULT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate performed a noble service in be- 
half of humanity last week when it 
accorded overwhelming approval to Pres- 
ident Kennedy's comprehensive program 
to combat mental illness and retardation. 
I am hopeful that the House approval 
will be forthcoming promptly. We 
should implement these historic propos- 
als as soon as possible. 

While mental illness and retardation 
is a problem that we have only begun 
to face, there are many existing mental 
health facilities that are performing out- 
standing and enlightened service in our 
local communities. One such institution 
in Minneapolis, the School for Social 
Development of the Mentally Retarded 
Young Adult, is demonstrating how much 
can now be done to prepare the mentally 
underdeveloped members of our society 
for a useful, purposeful, and productive 
life. Individual handicaps are closely 
studied, and a variety of teaching 
methods are used to establish for each 
retarded person an immediate relation- 
ship between learning and doing. By 
skillfully combining the professional 
services of physicians, psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, speech therapists, 
elementary teachers, social workers, and 
vocational counselors, the school has been 
able to develop untrained potential to 
such an extent that mentally retarded 
people have become assets to their fam- 
ilies and their community. This is in- 
deed an exciting accomplishment. For 
it means that we can offer these people 
something far more precious than pity— 
the chance to assume a place of dignity 
and responsibility in the larger world 
about them. 

Mr. President, I believe that there is 
a lesson to be learned from the record of 
this school. Given sufficient will and 
imagination, a significant step can be 
made in leading the mentally retarded 
away from the shadows of an aimless and 
narrowly bounded existence. It is 
through such institutions that we must 
hope to give reality to President Ken- 
nedy’s program for combating the effects 
of mental retardation. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
description of the work of the School for 
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Social Develpment be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A DEMONSTRATION IN HUMANITY—SCHOOL FOR 
Socta DEVELOPMENT 


The School for Social Development is a 
continuation, and expansion, of a demon- 
stration project which was supported by the 
US. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Association for Retarded Children, from 
April 1, 1958, to March 31, 1960. 


PURPOSE 


1. To promote the mentally underdevei- 
oped individual, within his own specific 
limitations—who would otherwise be a finan- 
cial and moral burden to himself, his family, 
his local community, and his State—to a 
useful, purposeful, and productive life. 

2. To demonstrate through use of a com- 
bination of professional services—provided 
by the physician, psychiatrist, clinical psy- 
chologist, speech therapist, elementary teach- 
er, social worker, and vocational counselor— 
it is possible to meet individual needs and 
to develop untrained potential to such an 
extent that the mentally underdeveloped 
person can be an asset to his family, and 
can assume his rightful place of responsi- 
bility in home and community. 


CONCEPTS IN PRACTICE 


School for Social Development subscribes 
to and practices the following concepts: 

1. The mentally underdeveloped young 
adult can learn when an obvious relationship 
exists between learning and doing. 

2. The mentally underdeveloped individual 
can be trained to use good judgment and to 
assume responsibility for making decisions 
which affect his personal preference for so- 
cial, recreational, and vocational activities. 

3. If a variety of teaching methods are 
used, it is always possible to find one which 
will meet the needs of a particular indi- 
vidual, thereby permitting him to develop in 
areas previously believed inconceivable. 

4. ess of mental or physical devel- 
opment, individuals are different and no two 
will achieve optimum success with precisely 
the same training, care, and treatment. At 
School for Social Development the individual 
is first—all else, however important, is sec- 
ondary. 

As of August 1, 1960, School for Social 
Development is the only such project in the 
United States. This is a demonstration 
which will habilitate many young adults and 
can become a pattern for the establishment 
of similar schools throughout the country. 


STATISTICS 


There are 20,000 plus mentally retarded 
persons in Hennepin and Ramsey Counties 
(the Twin City area generally served by 
School for Social Development) . 

There are 6,045 in Minnesota State insti- 
tutions for the retarded, as of July 1, 1960. 
About 2,300 of those institutionalized are 
from Hennepin and Ramsey Counties. 

More than 10,000 mentally retarded are 
wards of the State; of this number 10 per- 
cent are awaiting institutional placement 
from the Twin City area. 

A total of 4,353 mentally retarded were re- 
ceiving special education in the public 
schools in Hennepin County as of January 
1, 1959. County School Superintendent Nel- 
son estimated this to be “one-sixth of the 
number who could use such special sery- 
ices.” 

Approximately 1,500 retarded persons of 

varying ages are served by private agen- 
cies in the Twin City area, including those 
enrolled in parochial schools, sheltered work- 
shops, vocational workshops. 
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Each of the 6,045 residents in our State 
institutions cost $2,600 per person for care 
and treatment at Owatonna, and $1,400 per 
person at Faribault and Cambridge, This 
does not include the cost for providing each 
bed, which varies from $9,000 to $12,000. 


PROFESSIONAL TEAM 


Directress: Mrs. Doris Kuehnle McGregor; 
18 years related experience; certificated spe- 
cial class teacher. B.A., Augsburg College 
& Seminary; M.A., Arizona State University; 
additional graduate work, Los Angeles State 
College, University of California at Los An- 
geles, University of Southern California, 
and University of Minnesota, major fields 
are educational psychology, vocational guid- 
ance. 

Music therapist: Mrs. Mamie Brant, 50 
years related experience; a certificated mu- 
sic teacher, she received her training at 
Augustana College, Rock Island, and Min- 
nesota College, Minneapolis; experience in- 
cludes superintendent, Lutheran Girls Home, 
Minneapolis, welfare worker, Minneapolis 
Lutheran Welfare; Mrs, Brant is administra- 
tive assistant at School for Social Develop- 
ment. 

Speech therapist: Mrs. Ann Seymour, 3 
years related experience; B.A., Stanford Uni- 
versity; licensed speech therapist and au- 
diologist; certificated teacher with additional 
training in reading and art. 

Physician: David V. Sharp, M.D., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; served 7 years as medical 
consultant to Minnesota institutions for the 
retarded; is presently on the staff of Dea- 
coness, Mt. Sinai, and Methodist Hospitals. 

Clinical psychologist: Mr. Jerome S. Gray, 
B. A., M.A., University of Minnesota; con- 
sultant in clinical psychology, Cambridge 
State School and Hospital; also serves as 
consultant to Glenlake Sanatorium and the 
Department of Surgery, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Psychiatrist: Robert E. Meller, M.D., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; psychiatrist and neu- 
rologist on the staff of Glenwood Hills, 
Homewood, Fairview, and St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tals; certified by the American board in both 
psychiatry and neurology; is a fellow of both 
the American Academy of Neurology and the 
American Association of Psychiatry. 

THE 1961-62 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Theodore Hidding, president (Twin City 
Tile & Marble Co.). 

S. A. Dillon, vice president (president, 
Springfield Milling Corp.). 

James N. Scott, secretary-treasurer (bro- 
kerage manager, Lincoln National Insurance 
Co.). 

Sister Anna Marie (Christ Child School for 
Exceptional Children, St. Paul). 

Harold J. Alford (University of Minnesota, 
head, general extension division, St. Paul). 

St. Clair Beeman (International Union of 
Electrical Workers). 

Dr. R. J. Capobianco (clinical psycholo- 
gist). 

Miss Dagny Johnson (School of Social 
Work, University of Minnesota). 

Mrs, E. A. Kellerman (District No. 5, 
American Legion Auxiliary). 

Donald J. McGlynn (Beamish-McGlynn 
Properties, Inc.). 

Mrs. Doris K. McGregor (directress, School 
for Social Development). 

Dr. John Schwarzwalder (general manag- 
er, KTCA, educational TV channel 2). 

Dr. David V. Sharp (physician). 

Robert S. Silvers (Frederick-Sherry Office 
Supply Co.). 

Oren Steinfeldt (personnel 
Thermo-King Corp.). 

Richard J. Yearneau (personnel director, 
Northwestern Hospital). 

(It is anticipated that maximum board 
membership—23—-will be accomplished dur- 
ing the present year.) 


director, 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR ENROLLMENT 


Age limits: 17 through 35. 

Qualifications: After screening, applicants 
who show promise, regardless of previous IQ 
rating, are accepted subject to limitations 
of the school itself. 

Enrollment: Limited, during first year of 
operation, to 25 mentally underdeveloped 
young adults. (See Planned Program Ex- 
pansion.) 

A 8-month probationary period provides 
time for the professional team to evaluate 
each student’s potential capabilities and to 
plan a program for maximum growth and 
development. 

PRESENT FACILITIES 

Total of 4,130 square feet of floor space, 
third floor, Lewis Building, 603 Second Ave- 
nue South, presently being donated by owner 
Stanford Clinton, Jr. 

The area is divided into a large combina- 
tion room, a recreation and music room (one 
end of which is used for classroom activities) 
and an office. One wall of the combination 
room has a modern kitchen, designed and 
equipped by the Minneapolis Gas Co. 

PRESENT PROGRAM 

Emphasizes socializing, educational, and 
developmental activities, to provide one of 
the following—according to individual po- 
tential—as evaluated by the professional 
team: 

(a) Background for prevocational train- 
ing and eventual job placement. 

(b) Training toward more independent 
home living. 

(c) Training toward assumption of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


Planned program expansion 


Maximum 
enrollment Annual cost 


25 $31, 437.50 
35 44,013.00 
45 56, 588. 00 
55 68, 688. 00 


65 81, 738. 00 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


School for Social Development is not eli- 
gible to participate in United Fund Cam- 
paign, since two years of successful opera- 
tion is one of the requirements (this project 
began April 4, 1960). 

School for Social Development is a non- 
profit corporation, falling within the cate- 
gory of tax deductible agencies. 

Not one penny is being spent to solicit your 
contribution—even this brochure, including 
artwork, pictures and printing, have been 
donated. Your contributions will be spent, 
specifically, as detailed in our budget. 

The staff of School for Social Development 
is supplemented by regular volunteers— 
many over age 65 (providing a new interest 
for the retired person). 

School for Social Development needs fur- 
nishings and equipment to effectively carry 
on its many activities. Perhaps you have a 
much needed item—now taking up space in 
your garage, basement or attic—call FEd- 
eral 6-4204 and find out if it can be put to 
good use. 

School for Social Development is open 
Monday through Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. Visitors are always welcome, and help 
to provide socializing experiences. 

The professional team—composed of phy- 
sician, psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, 
speech therapist, music therapist, teacher, 
sociologist and counselor—believe: 

(1) The mentally underdeveloped individ- 
ual is entitled to the dignity of adulthood; 

(2) He can become a contributing member 
of society; and, 

(3) In terms of human worth, merits 
every possible effort toward his habilitation. 
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The only vacancy on the professional 
team is you. 


JOIN THE TEAM—LET YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
WIN—HELP DEVELOP USEFUL CITIZENS 
As a teammate, you personally, will be 
responsible for helping a fellow citizen make 
maximum use of potential capabilities, to 
become a productive, acceptable member of 
your mutual society. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AT 
VALLEY FORGE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of the 
Members of this body a very eloquent 
and interesting column which was pub- 
lished in the Sunday Star of June 9, 
1963. The column, a regular feature in 
the Sunday Star and a number of other 
newspapers around the country, was 
written by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
the distinguished and beloved Chaplain 
of the U.S. Senate. Entitled “Spires of 
the Spirit: D-Day Then—And Now,” Dr. 
Harris’ outstanding column contains a 
moving appeal to Americans to recapture 
the spirit of patriotism which motivated 
our troops on D-day, June 6, 1944, and 
this same spirit of love of God and coun- 
try which has made America the great- 
est nation the world has ever known. 

In the column, Dr. Harris makes refer- 
ence to a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge, which meeting was pre- 
sided over by former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, honorary president of 
this great American institution. Mr. 
President, I was privileged to be present 
at this meeting in my capacity as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors on which I 
have the honor of serving with several 
other Members of the Senate—the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLOTT], the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
distinguished senior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Caruson], the distinguished 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], and the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

While attending this meeting, I was 
again impressed with the great work 
which this organization is doing to pro- 
mote the principles of Americanism and 
freedom. Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge, Pa., under the dynamic 
able leadership of its president, Dr. Ken- 
neth Wells, is the most effective organi- 
zation in this country dedicated to pro- 
viding Americans with much needed 
information on patriotism, freedom, and 
the other basic principles which have en- 
abled our Nation to reach such heights 
of greatness in the world by providing 
both freedom and a broad distribution 
of prosperity for our people through our 
vibrant free enterprise system. 

Mr. President, Freedoms Foundation 
was founded in 1949 to undergird our 
constitutional Republic and combat the 
increasing threat of socialistic commu- 
nism to the American way of life. 

Nonprofit, nonsectarian, nonpartisan, 
and nonpolitical, the foundation’s sole 
purpose is to encourage all Americans 
to understand and defend the rights, 
freedoms, and responsibilities they enjoy 
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as Americans under our constitutional 
democratic form of government. 

Using the free enterprise principle of 
incentive and reward, Freedoms Foun- 
dation conducts an annual national 
awards program based on the American 
credo which reaches into Main Street, 
U.S.A., encouraging and stimulating 
citizens of every age level to think, write, 
speak, and act in behalf of the American 
way of life. 

Since the inception of the national 
awards program in 1949, over 1 million 
entries have been received from students, 
teachers, businessmen, ministers, mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, writers, broad- 
casters, actors, civic leaders, communi- 
ties, schools, colleges, companies—from 
Americans in all walks of life. During 
this period over 12,000 individuals, com- 
panies, organizations, and communities 
have received Freedoms Foundation 
awards which are in the form of cash 
awards of $50 to $5,000, George Wash- 
ington Honor Medals, plaques, teachers 
medals, freedom libraries, and student- 
teacher pilgrimages to Valley Forge and 
other historic sites. 

During the past 14 years, Freedoms 
Foundation has proven itself to be one of 
the most effective means of rededicating 
our youth to pride and understanding of 
the American heritage and in stimulat- 
ing adults to reaffirm and perpetuate 
their beliefs in the American way of life. 

More and more educators, editorial 
writers, clergymen, movie and TV pro- 
ducers, cartoonists, lecturers, and other 
opinion-molders are asking the foun- 
dation for material, research work, and 
assistance to help them retell the free- 
dom story. 

To help meet these requests, the 
foundation has increased its facilities 
by erecting new buildings and adding 
libraries and research and study facili- 
ties. It is offering new printed material 
and plans to expand its national award 
program, recognizing and encouraging 
outstanding accomplishments by propo- 
nents of freedom. 

Mr. President, I have never read a 
better description of the American way 
of life than that enunciated by Free- 
doms Foundation in the emblem by 
which it has become so well known. 
This is the way that Freedoms Founda- 
tion describes the American way of life: 
Political and economic rights which pro- 
tect the dignity and freedom of the in- 
dividual, these being—right to worship 
God in one’s own way; right to free 
speech and press; right to assemble; 
right to petition for grievances; right 
to privacy in our homes; right of habeas 
corpus—no excessive bail; right to trial 
by jury—innocent till proved guilty; 
right to move about freely at home and 
abroad; right to own private property; 
right to free elections and personal 
secret ballot; right to work in callings 
and localities of our choice; right to bar- 
gain with our employers and employees; 
right to go into business, compete, make 
a profit; right to bargain for goods and 
services in a free market; right to con- 
tract about our affairs; right to the serv- 
ice of government as a protector and 
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referee; and right to freedom from ar- 
bitrary government regulation and con- 
trol. All this, Mr. President, is pictured 
as being based on constitutional govern- 
ment designed to serve the people and 
a fundamental belief in God. 

I am proud, Mr. President, to display 
a copy of this emblematic chart on my 
office wall, and commend it to my col- 
leagues, in the hope that they may do 
likewise. 

I am glad, Mr. President, that our re- 
spected Chaplain, who is also the na- 
tional chaplain of Freedoms Foundation, 
at Valley Forge, has given appropriate 
recognition to Freedoms Foundation in 
his column, which points up in such 
great literary style the importance of 
promoting and preserving the vital prin- 
ciples of the American way of life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT: D-Day THEN—AND 
Now 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


Forever, in American history, June 6 is 
recorded as D-day. On that day in 1944 our 
boys and their English colleagues in valor 
were storming the shores of Normandy as 
gallantly they went into the jaws of dire 
danger and lurking death. They were joined 
by battalions of airborne fighting men 
dropped from the skies to liberate the en- 
slaved land which had come to America’s 
help in the Revolution of 1776. Any nation 
that would forget that June invasion would 
deserve the worst that history might bring. 
Because of all that hinged on that heroic 
D-day the designation might well stand for 
“Destiny.” 

With vivid remembrances do I recall the 
alarm in the night announcing that by boat 
and plane our boys were at last invading the 
shore bristling with all the deadly traps and 
murderous fire the entrenched enemy could 
muster. With the news that the attack was 
on there came from the Capital press the in- 
quiry—“When morning comes will the 
churches be open for prayer for the stalwart 
knights of this crusade?” Of course 
when dark turned to dawn intercession was 
lifted from church altars, from home altars, 
and from millions of individual hearts. At 
noon that stressful day came a memorable 
scene in the U.S. Senate when the chaplain, 
knowing that his own son-in-law was that 
day parachuting to the soil of France, ended 
the opening prayer with the ancient 
prophecy: “Your covenant with death shall 
be annulled, your agreement with hell shall 
not stand, your refuge of lies shall be swept 
away.” What a moment it was in that his- 
toric Chamber when the Senators solemnly 
repeated the 23d Psalm, “Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death,” 
as somehow the familiar words shone with 
a new incandescence, 
memory of D-day then. 

As the 19th anniversary approached of 
that day which will live in history, I found 
myself gazing at a picture of the allied 
leader, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, upon 
whose mind and heart was the awful de- 
cision when and where to attack. It is one 
of the most striking photographs of World 
War II. In the picture General Ike is sur- 
rounded by paratroopers with blackened 
features and camouflaged helmets. 

As in 1963 the anniversary of that D-day 
drew near, it was mine to join a company 
of dedicated citizens of the Republic as they 


All that is a moving 
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surrounded that same great American, now 
a former President of the United States. It 
was a council of campaign composed of out- 
standing Americans who from sea to shining 
sea had come to that hallowed spot, Valley 
Forge. They represented the leadership 
from all phases of our national life. As Gen- 
eral Eisenhower presided at the head of the 
table, his intense concern for the present 
state of the Union, and of the troubled 
world, brought vividly to mind the photo- 
graph of almost a score of years ago, just be- 
fore he turned on the green light—go—on 
that epochal day. 

The men and women surrounding General 
Eisenhower in 1963 composed the general 
staff of Freedoms Foundation planning for 
D-day now. For everything that was won 
on D-day in 1944 is threatened as the Na- 
tion then defended prepared to meet the 
challenge of D-day now and in the days 
ahead. 

Freedoms Foundation is mobilizing all 
America with a new realization of the 
heinous things it is against, and of the 
precious things it is for. From its head- 
quarters in Valley Forge, facing a new D- 
day, it is registering a vow made in heaven 
that the American dream must be preserved 
whatever the cost. Conscious of democ- 
racy’s faults and failings, praying daily for 
the dear land of our hope and care, God 
mend thine every flaw’’—the credo of Free- 
doms Foundation is that America has come 
to the Kingdom for such a time as this. It 
declares proudly that of every fallen defender 
of the faith, from Lexington to Vietnam, it 
can be said, “He gave his life for a grand 
country.” 

The exultant patriotism of Astronauts 
Glenn and Cooper, and the others, is justly 
warranted. The faith we are sworn to de- 
fend Freedom under God -Was conceived 
at Plymouth Rock, born at Philadelphia, 
nurtured at Valley Forge, baptized at Gettys- 
burg, consecrated in the First and Second 
World Wars, challenged in Korea, and is now 
standing valiantly against unnumbered foes 
in Vietnam. That faith is saying to those 
who would bury us, as they crucify our free- 
doms, “You shall not pass.” 

Peace-loving America is willing to go the 
limit in jubilantly banning the bomb when 
the tyrants, who so lately planted their 
rockets on our doorstep, are coerced into 
ceasing their awful threat to enslave the 
whole world. Those who keep America 
strong for the new D-day now upon us are 
the real peacemakers of whom a rescued 
world will one day say, “Blessed are they.” 
Those who cry “peace, peace” when there is 
no peace would have us lower our shield even 
when poisoned arrows of subversive tyranny 
are being aimed at the heart of freedom. 
How strange that those who would insure by 
essential armament the improbability of war, 
are so often dubbed by the blind, “war- 
mongers,” and that those whose deadly soph- 
istries would lead directly either to war, 
or surrender, are called “peacemakers.” 
What a prostitution of words and of the 
truth. 

And so, Freedoms Foundation’s defenders 
of our birthright at Valley Forge in 1963, 
surrounding General Eisenhower who on D- 
day in 1944 gave the fateful word to the 
waiting crusaders, is reminding the Nation 
that it is a time to put into operation Wash- 
ington's order in that other Revolutionary 
D-day— Put no one but Americans on guard 
this day.” 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR AND 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, FEDERAL 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the 

consideration of Calendar No. 193, Sen- 

ate bill 603. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 603) relating to the appointment of 
the Director and Associate Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That, effective as of the day following the 
date on which the present incumbent in the 
office of Director ceases to serve as such, the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $22,000 per annum. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this is 
a very short and simple bill. It provides 
that following the service of the in- 
cumbent in the office of Director of the 
FBI, the rate of compensation shall be 
$22,000 per annum. 

There is no particular need for me 
to recite the achievements of the FBI, 
because they are well set forth in the 
report which accompanies the bill. So, 
Mr. President, in lieu of any statement 
which I might make, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the RecorD, as a part of my remarks, all 
the material included on pages 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 of the report and also the observa- 
tions of the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], who is a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 210) and the state- 
ment were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AMENDMENT 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
effective as of the day following the date of 
which the present incumbent in the office of 
Director ceases to serve as such, the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$22,000 per annum.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill re- 
lating to the appointment of the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to provide that the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, immedi- 
ately following the time when the present 
incumbent in the office ceases to serve, and 
to fix the rate of his compensation, 


STATEMENT 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation is a 
Bureau within the Department of Justice and 
under the general control and supervision of 
the Attorney General of the United States. 
With 14,055 employees in 1962, and a budget 
appropriation of $130,700,000, its gross per- 
sonnel and appropriated dollars amount to 
almost 50 percent of the entire personnel 
and appropriated funds for the Department 
of Justice as a whole. The work and services 
performed by this Bureau are vital to the 
welfare and security, not only of the people 
of the United States, but to the people of 
the entire free world. 

J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of this Bu- 
reau, is a man whose name and accomplish- 
ments are as well known and universally 
applauded as are those of any Presidents and 
generals, heads of state, or leaders in indus- 
try, educators, scientists, or Judges who have 
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been active in public life from the mid- 
1920’s to the present time. The services he 
has rendered and the contribution he has 
made to this country, both in time of peace 
and that of war, are of value beyond human 
ingenuity to assess. This committee is 
proud and privileged at this time to pay its 
tribute to this great American. It com- 
mends him for a job well done and wishes 
for him many additional years of fruitful 
service. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation as it 
is presently constituted is a living monument 
to this man, who, on May 10, 1924, accepted 
the job of Acting Director of the then small 
and obscure Bureau of Investigation within 
the Department of Justice on the condition 
that the Bureau must be divorced from pol- 
itics and not be a catchall for political 
hacks—that appointment must be based on 
merit—and that promotions would be made 
on proved ability and that the Bureau would 
be responsible only to the Attorney General. 
These conditions, first accepted by Harlan 
Fiske Stone, have been scrupulously observed 
by every subsequent Attorney General, re- 
gardless of political affiliation. 

Present statutes do not provide that the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. While it is earnestly 
desired and hoped that J. Edgar Hoover con- 
tinue as long as he desires in his position, this 
committee feels that on this 39th anniver- 
sary of his tenure in office, it is appropriate 
now to provide that his successor be sub- 
ject to Presidential nomination and Senate 
confirmation. This act of Congress will in 
itself be an accolade to the monumental 
achievements of this great American. It is, 
therefore, recommended that S. 603, as 
amended, be favorably considered. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof 
is a release of the FBI, dated December 27, 
1962, covering the year 1962, which graphi- 
cally illustrates the present scope of activities 
and the achievements of the Bureau. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
December 27, 1962. 

In a year end report to Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy concerning the opera- 
tions of the FBI during 1962, Director J. 
Edgar Hoover has disclosed that marked in- 
creases were recorded in all major categories 
of FBI accomplishment in the past year. 

According to Mr. Hoover, final tabulations 
for 1962 will show: 

More than 12,700 convictions in FBI cases, 
compared with 12,418 in 1961; 

The apprehension of some 11,400 FBI fugi- 
tives, compared with 10,688 last year; and 

Fines, savings, and recoveries totaling well 
over $200 million compared with $148,421,690 
in 1961. This figure far exceeds the amount 
of funds spent to operate the FBI during 
1962, he stated. 

Among other achievements noted by the 
FBI Director were the location of some 19,000 
stolen automobiles in investigations under 
the interstate transportation of stolen motor 
vehicles, statute, and the apprehension of 
nearly 2,500 offenders who were being sought 
at the request of State and local authorities 
for fleeing across State lines in violation of 
the Fugitive Felon Act, 

In citing individual crime problems con- 
fronting his Bureau, Mr. Hoover called atten- 
tion to a sharp increase in violations of the 
Federal bank robbery and incidental crimes 
statute. “An average of 100 robberies, bur- 
glaries, and larcenies of banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions covered by this statute 
have been to the FBI each month 
this year,” he stated. “This represents an 
increase of approximately 25 percent over the 
number committed in 1961.” 

The FBI Director also commented upon 
his Bureau’s extensive activities in the field 
of civil rights, calling particular attention to 
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investigations of a series of church burnings 
in Georgia last August and September. 
“Based upon indications that the purpose 
of these acts was to discourage Negroes from 
voting, the FBI instituted intensive investi- 
gation which led to the prompt solution of 
the September 17 burning of a church in 
Terrell County, Ga., and to the arrests of 
two persons for a church burning near Lees- 
burg, Ga., on August 15,” he stated. 

Highlights of FBI accomplishments in com- 
bating organized crime and racketeering in- 
cluded the solution of the murder last year 
of Chicago union official John Kilpatrick by 
two Detroit hoodlums. The evidence gath- 
ered by the FBI was turned over to Illinois 
authorities for trial of the two men in local 
court. One pleaded guilty; the other stood 
trial and, upon conviction, was sentenced 
to serve up to 150 years imprisonment. 

Other information gathered and dissemi- 
nated by the FBI led to the smashing of an 
international narcotics ring during 1962 and 
the seizure of illicit drugs valued at well over 
$20 million. 

“Data regarding matters such as these were 
among the more than 100,000 items of crimi- 
nal intelligence information which we fur- 
nished to other law enforcement agencies 
during the past year,” Mr. Hoover reported. 
Included were items received from FBI con- 
fidential informants which, when passed 
along to the authorities concerned, resulted 
in the arrests of more than 2,400 persons 
and the recovery of stolen and contraband 
valuables totaling nearly $32,500,000 by other 
agencies. 

In his report to the Attorney General, Mr. 
Hoover emphasized the continuing threat 
posed by the Communist Party, U.S.A., and 
other subversive organizations within the 
United States. “During even the most criti- 
cal moments of the Cuban crisis, the party 
openly proved its loyalty to the International 
Communist cause. Its members stood un- 
waveringly opposed to our country’s efforts 
to stop the Soviet Union’s buildup of offen- 
sive military equipment in Cuba and to 
assure the removal of such weapons already 
there,” he said. 

Highlighting the FBI’s accomplishments in 
the domestic intelligence field were the sei- 
zure of a cache of explosives equipment and 
the arrests of three pro-Castro Cubans on 
sabotage conspiracy charges last month. 
One of the arrested men was a newly arrived 
attaché of the Cuban mission to the United 
Nations. Two other members of the Cuban 
mission to the United Nations, both pro- 
tected by diplomatic immunity, were also 
named as members of this plot. 

Other domestic intelligence accomplish- 
ments during 1962 cited by the FBI Director 
include the arrest of Nelson C. Drummond, a 
Navy enlisted man, in the act of passing 
classified military information to the Rus- 
sians; the conviction of Mark Zborowski on 
perjury charges arising from his denial be- 
fore a Federal grand jury that he knew self- 
admitted Soviet spy Jack Soble; and the dis- 
semination of intelligence information which 
resulted in persona non grata declarations 
and related action against several official rep- 
resentatives of Communist-bloc nations. 

Mr. Hoover also called attention to the 
prosecution action instituted by the Justice 
Department against the Communist Party 
and individual party leaders. “Based upon 
witnesses and information located by the 
FBI, the Communist Party, as an organiza- 
tion, was convicted on December 17 and 
fined $120,000 for failure to register with the 
Attorney General under the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. Two of the party’s top officials, 
Gus Hall and Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., have 
also been indicted and are awaiting trial for 
violating this Federal statute. 

“In addition, Artie Brown, San Francisco 
area member of the International Longshore- 
men's and Warehousemen’s Union, was con- 
victed under the provision of the Labor- 
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Managemient Reporting and Disclosure Act 
which prohibits Communists or persons who 
have been party members within a period of 
5 years from holding union office,” he re- 


Expressing appreciation for the assistance 
which the FBI receives from other law en- 
forcement agencies, Mr. Hoover said that 
1962 witnessed a further strengthening of 
the bonds of mutual cooperation throughout 
the entire law enforcement profession. 
“Our Bureau has come to rely heavily upon 
the help which it receives from other author- 
ities. We deem it a privilege to reciprocate 
whenever possible,” he stated. 

Among the cooperative services which the 
FBI renders other agencies are cost-free ex- 
aminations of evidence, comparisons and 
identification of fingerprints, and assistance 
in police training schools. 

During 1962, the FBI laboratory conducted 
nearly 236,000 scientific examinations of evi- 
dence at the request of authorities in all 
50 States. As in the past, many of these 
examinations assisted local police in identi- 
fying wrongdoers. Others helped to estab- 
lish the innocence of falsely accused per- 
sons. 

The Identification Division, which serves 
as the national repository for fingerprint 
identifying data, received an average of more 
than 23,000 fingerprint cards for processing 
every working day throughout this 12-month 
period. As the year ended, its files contained 
nearly 165,600,000 sets of fingerprints repre- 
senting an estimated 77 million persons. 

During 1962, the FBI Disaster Squad, a 
group of fingerprint experts who are avail- 
able to assist in identifying bodies of disaster 
victims, was dispatched to the scenes of sev- 
eral major tragedies, including air crashes in 
Montana, New York, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Maryland, as well as in France. 

The FBI also assisted, upon request, in 
more than 3,600 local and regional police 
schools, Additionally, two sessions of the 
FBI National Academy were held. Including 
the 165 men who attended these two sessions, 
4,258 officers have completed the National 
Academy’s 12-week course of advanced 
training since its founding in 1935. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italic, ex- 
isting law in which no change is proposed is 
shown in roman): 

That effective as of the day following the 
date on which the present incumbent in the 
office of Director ceases to serve as such, the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $22,000. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 


I count it a privilege to support S. 603, 
which as the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee so appropriately notes, is an accolade 
to the monumental achievements of J. Edgar 
Hoover as Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

I commend the sponsors of the bill, the 
distinguished minority leader and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. I am pleased to have 
been a member of the Judiciary Committee 
which considered the bill and reported it to 
the Senate. 

All of us share the hope that Mr. Hoover 
will continue to serve his country for as 
many more years as possible in the same 
magnificent way he has for the past 39 years 
as the Director of the FBI. 

And yet we all know that the time will 
come when he must relinquish the leader- 
ship of the splendid organization he heads. 
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Because of his performance in his job, he 
has made it one of the most important in 
this or any government. It is so important, 
going to the very security of our Nation, that 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Hoover's 
successor should be appointed subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate, as are other 
major officials in the Government. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, as the 
committee report observes, makes up nearly 
half of the Department of Justice both in 
terms of its 14,055 employees and its annual 
appropriation of $130,700,000. It is a major 
agency of Government and the people, 
through the Senate, should have a voice in 
the selection of its Director. 

I must observe, parenthetically, that the 
FBI differs sharply from other major agen- 
cies in one important regard: For every dol- 
lar appropriated for its operation, it returns 
$1.37. 

It is well that we act on this measure now 
while Mr. Hoover is still in good health and 
looking forward to many more years of serv- 
ice. I am told by one of his senior assist- 
ants that the Director still walks a brisk mile 
for exercise each day and that many of the 
younger men on his staff are hard put to 
keep up with the rapid pace he sets in his 
work day. 

I know we all rejoice that this is so; and, 
as we act on this bill today, we sincerely hope 
that it will be many, many years before it is 
called into use. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I may 
say that this bill came from the Judi- 
ciary Committee by a unanimous vote; 
and I think it is high time that we 
provide for Senate confirmation of the 
head of an agency which spends $130 
million a year. The FBI has a most dis- 
tinguished record, as everyone knows. 

So I shall be content to let the ma- 
terial in the report speak for itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill relating to the appointment of 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 189, Senate 
bill 777. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
777) to amend the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act in order to increase 
the authorization for appropriations and 
to modify the personnel security proce- 
dures for contractor employees, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments, 
on page 1, line 5, after the word by“, to 
strike out “striking out ‘not to exceed 
$10,000,000’ and inserting in lieu there- 
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of ‘such sums as may be necessary and 
appropriate,“ and insert “adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘In addition, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal years 
1964 and 1965, the sum of $20,000,000, to 
remain available until expended, to car- 
ry out the purposes of this Act.“; on 
page 2, at the beginning of line 20, to 
strike out “that” and insert “than”; af- 
ter line 24, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Src. 3. (a) Section 33 of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act is amended by striking 
out the words “this or any other law” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “this 
Act”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize any policy or 
action by any Government agency which 
would interfere with, restrict, or prohibit 
the acquisition, possession, or use of firearms 
by an individual for the lawful purpose of 
personal defense, sport, recreation, educa- 
tion, or training.” 


And, on page 3, after line 10, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 4. Section 49 of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(c) Not more than 20 per centum of any 
appropriation made pursuant to this Act 
shall be obligated and/or reserved during 
the last month of a fiscal year. 

“(d) None of the funds herein authorized 
to be appropriated shall be used to pay for 
the dissemination within the United States 
of general propaganda in support of any 
pending legislation concerning the work of 
the United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
49(a) of the Act entitled “Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act”, approved September 26, 
1961 (75 Stat. 639), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “In addition, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
years 1964 and 1965, the sum of $20,000,000, 
to remain available until expended, to carry 
out the purposes of this Act.” 

Sec, 2. Section 45 of the Act entitled “Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act”, approved 
September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 637), is amended 
by redesignating subsection 45(b) as sub- 
section 45(c) and by inserting after subsec- 
tion 45(a) the following new subsection: 

“(b) In the case of contractors or sub- 
contractors and their officers or employees, 
actual or prospective, the Director may ac- 
cept, in lieu of the investigation prescribed 
in subsection (a) hereof, a report of an 
investigation conducted by a Government 
agency, other than the Civil Service Commis- 
sion or the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
when it is determined by the Director that 
the completed investigation meets the stand- 
ards established in subsection (a) hereof: 
Provided, That security clearance had been 
granted to the individual concerned by an- 
other Government agency based upon such 
investigation and report. The Director may 
also grant access for information classified 
no higher than ‘confidential’ to contractors 
or subcontractors and their officers and em- 
ployees, actual or prospective, on the basis 
of reports on less than full-field investiga- 
tions: Provided, That such investigations 
shall each include a current national agency 
check.” 
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Src. 3, (a) Section 33 of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “this or any other law” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “this 
Act“. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize any 
policy or action by any Government agency 
which would interfere with, restrict, or pro- 
hibit the acquisition, possession, or use of 
firearms by an individual for the lawful 
purpose of personal defense, sport, recreation, 
education, or training.” 

Sec. 4. Section 49 of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

„(e) Not more than 20 per centum of any 
appropriation made pursuant to this Act 
shall be obligated and/or reserved during 
the last month of a fiscal year. 

“(d) None of the funds herein authorized 
to be appropriated shall be used to pay for 
the dissemination within the United States 
of general propaganda in support of any 
pending legislation concerning the work of 
the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Foreign Relations Committee was unani- 
mous in ordering the bill reported. It 
authorizes, for a 2-year period, an addi- 
tional appropriation of $20 million. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
excerpt from the committee report on 
the bill, including the amendments to 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Act. 
Let me say that the bill has been cleared 
by the Democratic steering committee 
and by the distinguished Republican 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 215) was ordered to 
be printed in the REcoRrD, as follows: 

MAIN PURPOSE 

As reported, S. 777 authorizes the appro- 
priation of $20 million for fiscal years 1964 
and 1965, to remain available until expended. 
In addition it permits the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (ACDA) to grant a 
security clearance to contractors, subcon- 
tractors, and their employees on the basis of 
an investigation made by a Government 
agency other than the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Several other changes in existing law are also 
made by S. 777. All of these are discussed in 
detail in other sections of this report. 

BACKGROUND 

The Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
became law on September 26, 1961. As rec- 
ommended by the President, it established 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
to deal broadly with the whole range of dis- 
armament matters, including research, poli- 
cles, and programs. 

The act charges the Agency with these 
primary functions: 

(a) The conduct, support, and coordina- 
tion of research for arms control and dis- 
armament policy formulation; 

(b) The preparation for and management 
of U.S. participation in international nego- 
tiations in the arms control and disarma- 
ment field; 

(c) The dissemination and coordination of 
public information concerning arms control 
and disarmament; and 

(d) The preparation for, operation of, or 
as appropriate, the direction of U.S. partici- 
pation in such control systems as may be- 
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come part of U.S. arms control and disarma- 
ment activities. 

The first research contract was awarded by 
the Agency on February 26, 1962. A full list 
of contracts let to date, together with those 
contemplated in fiscal year 1964, follows: 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
STATUS OF RESEARCH CONTRACTS AND GRANTS, 

FISCAL YEAR 1963 
A. Contracts, amendments, and 
grants signed: 
1. Techniques for moni- 
toring production of 
strategic delivery ve- 
hicles, contract AC- 
DA-1 (Bendix) (fis- 
eal year 1983) ͤõ«ñ 
Same. Amendment No. 
3 to describe U.S. 
strategie missile tech- 
nology urusin $19, 000 
2. Design and evaluation 
of inspection systems 
for a ban on weapons 
of mass destruction in 
space and for restric- 
tions on missile flight 
tests, contract ACDA/ 
ST-12 (Sylvania) 
Same. Amendment No. 
1 provided for special 
report on techniques 
of verification for a 
Latin American nu- 
clear-free zone 
Amendment No. 2 to 
provide for special re- 
port on arms reduc- 
tion and the use of 


354, 000 


5, 726 


2, 632 
8. Implications and in- 

spection of restric- 

tions on missile and 

military space system 

research development 

test and evaluation 

(R.D.T. & E.) activi- 


217, 700 
Amendment No. 1 
analyze the technical 
problems involved in 
converting sounding 
rockets to surface-to 
4,418 


armament, contract 


Same. Amendment No, 

1 provided for exten- 
sion of work to “de- 
velop planning princi- 

ples for field tests 

of inspection tech- 
GOS ao enone 

5. Evaluation of combined 
techniques for moni- 
toring levels and pro- 
duction of strategic 
vehicles, contract AC- 
DA/ST-16 (Bendix) 

6. Problems of subversion 
and peaceful change, 
ACDA/GC-11 (Rich- 

ard A. Falk) (fiscal 


) 
Same. Amendment No. 
1 to provide for his- 
torical and documen- 


78,120 


218, 500 


7. European view of Euro- 
pean security and the 
present general and 
complete disarma- 
ment proposals, grant 
ACDA/WEC-14 (In- 
stitute for Strategic 
Studies) 
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disarmament agree- 
ments, contract AC- 
DA/GC-17 (Historical 
Evaluation and Re- 
search Organization). 
9. Peacekeeping Panel 
study, contract AC- 
DA/GC-19 (Johns 
Hopkins University; 
Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Re- 
ee 
10. Development of a field 
test plan regarding 
production of stra- 
tegic delivery vehi- 
cles, ACDA/WEC-18 
(Bendix Corp.) 
11. Verification for retained 
levels of ground 
forces, armaments 
and tactical nuclear 
delivery vehicles, 
ACDA/WEC-22 (Syl- 
vania) 
12. Studies on arms con- 
trol and international 
ACDA/ 


13. Regional arms control 


IR-24 (MT) 
14. Arms control and dis- 
armament concepts 
and the military en- 
vironment in the Eu- 
ropean area, ACDA/ 
WEC-23 (Stanford Re- 
search Institute) 
15. Interaction of 


capabilities of ground 
forces, ACDA/WEC-21 
(Research Analysis 
ORD WEE SOE see 
16. Reciprocal influences of 
weapons and political 
systems, grant ACDA/ 
IR-20 (Eagleton Insti- 
tute-Rutgers Univer- 
ty) case ee 
17. The nonmilitary aspects 


Richard H. Pfaff) 
18. Psychological factors in 
Soviet disarmament 
positions (Institute 
for the Study of Na- 
tional Behavior, Inc., 
Princeton, N.J.)---- 


Subtot all 


$162, 000 


87, 308 


158, 500 


202, 000 


65, 000 


145, 000 


267, 688 


177, 300 


1, 500 


10, 704 


2, 239, 160 


B. Contracts, amendments, and 


grants under negotia- 
nnn css 

1. Interaction of arms con- 
trol and disarmament meas- 
ures with capabilities of stra- 
tegic nuclear forces (RAND). 

2. Summer study on Soviet 
attitudes (Columbia Univer- 
sity). 

3. Ground inspectable fea- 
tures of Soviet armament 
production technology (Ar- 
thur D. Little). 

4. Analysis of requirements 
for automation of data proc- 
essing for inspection field tests 
(RFP No. 16). 


740, 300 


D. Reimbursement 
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B. Contracts, amendments, and 


grants, ete.—Continued 
5. Survey of sensors and 
techniques applicable to arms 
control inspection and verifi- 
cation (RFP No. 17). 


C. Requests for proposals 


In selection board process: 

(a) Computation labora- 
tory (RFP No. 18). 

(b) Arms control con- 
cepts and the European po- 
litical environment (RFP 
No, 19). 

(c) Future character and 
role of peace. Observation 

ments under the 
United Nations (RFP No. 
20). 
agreements 
with other agencies: 
1. Soviet fiscal system—al- 
located to Department 


2. CW-BW study (DOD) -.. 
3. Technical analysis and 
planning for field tests 
(ie oe) PE a 
4. Preparation of new digest 
of international law 
(Department of State) 
(contribution for arms 
control and disarma- 
ment section) 


E. Action documents in process 


(approved by Research 
Guns 2 


1. Soviet military expendi- 
tures, 


2. Responding to apparent 
disarmament violations. 

Total committed to 

contracts, 


8, 814, 960 


FISCAL YEAR 1964 CONTRACT AND GRANT 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 
I. CONCEPT STUDIES 


. Regional security and arms 


control and disarma- 


1. Analysis of specified 
A.C. & D. proposals for the 
European area. 

2. Political aspects and im- 
pact of arms control in de- 
veloping areas. 


. Preliminary measures for gen- 


eral arms control and dis- 


aspects of 
command and control as arms 
control measures. 

2. Studies of steps to im- 
prove the international en- 
vironment for A.C, & D. 
(grants). 

3. Economic impact of spe- 
cific arms control and dis- 
armament measures in the 
U.S.S.R. 

4. Political potentialities 
and barriers to limited arms 
control arrangements. 


. Substantial measures for gen- 


eral arms control and dis- 
armament 
1. Interaction of specified 
A. C. & D. measures with stra- 
tegic military capabilities, in- 
cluding analysis of verification 
requirements. 
2. Interaction of specified 
A.C. & D. measures with ca- 
pabilities of naval forces. 


$480, 000 


610, 000 


800, 000 


10846 
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C. Substantial measures for gen- 


eral arms control and dis- 
armament—Continued 

3. Interaction of specified 
A.C. & D. measures with ca- 
pabilities of ground forces. 

4. Exploratory studies of 
new AC. & D. concepts 
(grants). 

. International security ar- 
rangements for disarma- 
ment and the precondi- 
tions for disarmament... 


1. Role of alliance systems 
in a disarming and disarmed 
world. 

2. The legal structure and 
financial support of an inter- 
national disarmament organi- 
zation and its relationships to 
the United Nations. 


I. SUPPORTING STUDIES 


Inspection system studies 

(a) Development and eval- 
uation of alternative gradu- 
ated access inspection con- 
cepts. 

(b) Inspection theory and 
concept studies (grants). 

(c) Operational organiza- 
tion of an international in- 
spection organization and the 
role of intelligence. 

. Studies of elements in an 
inspection system 

(a) The role of electromag- 
netic and mechanical sensors 
in inspection. 

(b) The use of economic 
data as a part of the verifi- 
cation process. 

(c) Analysis of nonphysi- 
cal inspection techniques 
(grants). 

(d) Preliminary design and 
feasibility studies for special- 
purpose inspection equipment, 

. Verification of specific arma- 
ment and activities 

(a) Inspection for clandes- 
tine military activities. 

(b) CW/BW verification 
and control problems. 

(c) Study of methods of 
limiting military manpower 
compatible with inspection. 

(d) Verification and con- 
trol of nuclear weapons pro- 
duction and stockpile. 

(e) The structure of Soviet 
industry with reference to the 
production of specified weap- 
ons. 

(f) Feasibility of control of 
R. D. T. & D. 

(g) Fiscal systems of the 
Soviet bloc with reference to 
military expenditures. 

. Legal and political aspects of 
inspection, violations, 


(a) Studies of the legal 
and political implications of 
the inspection of industry. 

(b) Response to indirect 
aggression and subversion. 

(c) Gaming of violations 
and responses. 

(d) The development of 
rules of international law. 

. Research for inspection field 
test program 

(a) Field test design study. 

(b) Field test data process- 


ing. 
(c) Field test research. 


$350, 000 


2, 240, 000 


750, 000 


1, 000, 000 


1, 300, 000 


450, 000 


2, 400, 000 


6. 


7. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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Strategy of negotiations 
(a) Political factors bear- 
ing on abrogating, renegoti- 
ating, or arms control agree- 
ments. 
(b) Tactics and techniques 
of negotiating arms control 


and disarmament agree- 
ments. 
The relationship between 


national political en- 
vironments and arms 
r cy ae S 


(a) Soviet political envi- 
ronment in relation to arms 
control and disarmament. 

(b) Arms control and dis- 
armament arrangements and 
national expectations. 

(c) Soviet atitudes toward 
A.C. & D. 

Historical studies of arms 
control and disarmament 


(a) Analyses of interna- 
tional disputes. 

(b) Interaction of the 
post-World War II arms race 
with political tensions, 

(c) Historical analysis of 
issues in disarmament nego- 
tiations under the League of 
Nations. 

(d) Analysis of past A.C. & 
D. agreements (organizations, 
control, compliance, viola- 
tions, and response). 

(e) Origin and operations 
of the armistice organization 
in Korea. 


Technical and economic dis- 


locations resulting from 
arms control and disar- 


(a) Effect of arms control 
and disarmament in the elec- 
tronics industry (United 
States). 

(b) Methods for analyzing 
defense employment (a feasi- 
bility study). 

(c) Regional case study 
(economic impact). 

Analyses of nongovernmental 
arms control and dis- 


(a) Study and full descrip- 
tion of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations in the United 
States concerned with prob- 
lems of arms control and dis- 
armament. 

Arms control implication of 
technical development.. 

(a) Arms control implica- 
tions of technical develop- 
ments in the U.S.S.R. 

(b) Arms control implica- 
tions of AICBM and other 
technical developments in 
the United States. 


Computer services and meth- 
odological studies 

(a) Computation labora- 
tory. 

(b) Development of a gen- 
eral purpose military-poli- 
tical arms control and dis- 
armament game to test arms 
control concepts. 

(c) Basic research on 
methodology for analysis of 
arms control problems 
(grants). 


$200, 000 


250, 000 


410, 000 


350, 000 


100, 000 


400, 000 


1, 000, 000 


June 13 
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13. Bibliographic studies $150, 000 
(a) Maintenance of biblio- 
graphic and abstracting serv- 
ices on unclassified literature 
and research relating to arms 
control and disarmament. 


Sunn 8, 760, 000 
— — 

Grand total, contract re- 
search program - 11, 000, 000 


As this table shows, the Agency planned 
an expanded research program in fiscal year 
1964 and contemplated requesting an ap- 
propriation of $15 million of which $11 mil- 
lion was to be spent for research and $4 mil- 
lion for Agency operations. 

The Agency has also had the responsibility 
for U.S. representation at lengthy disarma- 
ment and test ban negotiations at Geneva. 
The Agency estimates that since its estab- 
lishment American negotiators have partici- 
pated in formal meetings on arms control 
and disarmament matters in Geneva on 
more than 205 days. These included meet- 
ings of the Conference on the Discontinu- 
ance of Nuclear Weapons Tests, the Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Conference (ENDC) 
plenary sessions, meetings of ENDC Test Ban 
Subcommittee and meetings of the ENDC 
Committee of the Whole. 

Although no substantial progress has been 
made at either conference, preparation for 
them and participating in them has con- 
sumed a great deal of the Agency’s energies. 
Reviewing these negotiations is outside the 
scope of this report. They have been subject 
of separate hearings by this committee from 
time to time and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations will continue to follow the devel- 
opment in this area closely. 

To carry out its function of disseminating 
and coordinating public information con- 
cerning arms control and disarmament, the 
Agency reported that Agency officials did 
participate in over 100 meetings, panel dis- 
cussions, and study groups in 1962. In addi- 
tion, such informational materials as articles 
for commercial journals, scripts for educa- 
tional television programs, network and 
local TV and radio programs were prepared, 
and briefings and interviews were arranged 
with Agency officials for correspondents of 
public information media. 

This and related activities are further dis- 
cussed in another portion of this report. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

The legislation contained in S. 777 was re- 
quested by the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency on January 31 and introduced 
by Senator HUMPHREY (for himself and Sen- 
ators CLARK, RANDOLPH, and Javrrs) on 
February 11, 1963. Two months later, on 
April 10, 1963, the committee held a public 
hearing at which all persons who asked to 
testify up to that time were heard. The 
record was held open for over another month 
for such additional statements as individuals 
and organizations wished to submit. 

On May 28, after some further testimony 
in executive session, the committee voted 
to report S. 777 favorably to the Senate with 
amendments. Inasmuch as some question 
arose as to the committee’s intent regard- 
ing one of the amendments, the committee 
met on June 4 to modify this amendment 
and voted without objection to report the 
bill, as amended, to the Senate. 

FINANCIAL PROVISIONS (SECS. 1 AND 4) 

Authorization of appropriations: Public 
Law 87-297 authorized the appropriation of 
not to exceed $10 million to remain avail- 
able until expended for the work of the 
Agency. Having virtually exhausted this 
authorization over the period of 2 years, the 
ACDA requested the authorization of “such 
sums as may be necessary and appropriate.” 
The committee carefully considered this re- 


1963 


quest and agreed to recommend to the Sen- 
ate that there be authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal years 1964 and 1965 the 
sum of $20 million, to remain available until 


expended, to carry out the purposes of this 
act. It should be clear that this sum is to be 
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available for appropriations over a 2-year 
span. The language of the bill is not to be 
construed as meaning $20 million is to be 
available each year. The following table 
shows past and recommended authorizations 
and appropriations: 


Authorization, executive branch request, and appropriations 


Fiscal year 


1 No year specified. 
2 Pursuant to sec. 47(a) ofthe Arms Control and Disarmament Act, the State Department, on Oct. 30, 1961 


ized this transfer of funds. 


Executive 
Authori- branch ap- | Appropria- 
zation propriation tion 


author- 


The actual amount indicated on the transfer authorization was $840,500, but the figure 


was rounded out to $840,000 for budget purposes. As à result of later adjustments by the State Department in funds 


No change. 


ge. 
4 As of May 28, 1963, the Agency had obligated $4,962,340.90 of this amount. 


In deciding on the amount, the committee 
weighed these facts: (1) The Agency received 
in appropriations $1,831,000 in fiscal year 
1962, $6,500,000 in fiscal year 1963, and pro- 
posed to request $15 million for fiscal year 
1964; (2) during the first 9 months of fiscal 
year 1963, the ACDA had obligated less than 
half of the funds available to it; and (3) 
the ACDA is still very new, as Government 
agencies go. The committee believes the 
amount proposed in S. 777 is reasonable and 
sufficient to finance the Agency’s program 
for the next 2 years. 

The committee proposed this authorization 
of appropriations as a means of assuring a 
continued review by the Congress over the 
growth and direction of the ACDA—a review 
which it believes the Agency should welcome. 

In connection with the authorization the 
question of permanency of the Agency was 
raised in the committee. This committee 
points out that the enabling legislation does 
not anywhere provide that the Agency should 
cease to exist on any certain date. It is the 
view of the committee that the ACDA is as 
permanent as such statutory agencies as the 
Peace Corps and the Agency for International 
Development (AID) which have thus far 
been required to seek annual authorizations 
for appropriations. In fact, in arriving at 
the formula proposed in S. 777, the commit- 
tee was influenced by the fact that in the 
case of the Peace Corps and the AID annual 
authorizations are required. In any event, 
the method selected by Congress for provid- 
ing funds for the operations of an agency is 
totally unrelated to its permanency. 

Before leaving the question of the author- 
ization of appropriations, the committee 
notes that there remains an authorized but 
unappropriated balance of $1,669,000. (See 
table above.) Under the language approved 
by the committee, this authorization re- 
mains available for use without fiscal year 
limitation. 

Rate of obligation: A second committee 
amendment concerns the rate of the obliga- 
tion of funds. The ACDA furnished the 
committee a table showing the monthly ob- 
ligation of funds for fiscal years 1962 and 
1963, which is printed on pages 80 and 81 
of the hearings. To the end of March 1963, 
out of the 66.5 million appropriated, the 
ACDA had obligated $2,964,862.79—less than 
one-half of the amount available. A little 
less than one-third of this amount alone 
was obligated in March 1963. According to 


ACDA figures, as of May 28, $4,962,340.90 has 
been obligated in fiscal year 1963, indicating 
that during April and May the rate of obli- 
gations has been in the neighborhood of 
$1 million a month. In contrast, during the 
first 3 months of this fiscal year, the av- 
erage rate of obligations was less than $80,000. 

The committee is fully aware that this 
change in the monthly rate of obligations 
during fiscal year 1963 reflects the fact that 
the beginning phase of the organization of 
the ACDA is over and that the Agency is now 
launching its research program in earnest. 
Before this curve in the monthly rate of 
obligations becomes an established pattern 
in ACDA operations, the committee decided 
to recommend to the Senate this amendment 
as guidance to the ACDA: 

“Not more than 20 per centum of any ap- 
propriation made pursuant to the act shall be 
obligated and/or reserved during the last 
month of a fiscal year.” 

This language is adapted almost verbatim 
from that contained in the Foreign Aid and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1963, 
applying to foreign aid funds, except the 
contingency and development loan funds. 
The committee was so concerned lest the fis- 
cal yearend rush to obligate funds might 
become a regular procedure of the ACDA 
that it considered language prohibiting the 
Agency from obligating more than 20 per- 
cent of its available funds during the last 
2 months of their availability. Even though 
the committee agreed to the less restrictive 
language, it hopes that the Agency’s rate of 
obligations during the next 2 years will show 
that far less than 20 percent of its funds 
were obligated in the last month of the fis- 
cal year. 

SECURITY PROVISIONS 

One of the two amendments relating to the 
security provisions, set forth in S. 777, would 
change the requirements for security investi- 
gations for actual or prospective contractors 
and subcontractors and their personnel. 
Such persons may not now have access to 
any classified information until they have 
received full-field background loyalty and 
security investigations by the Civil Service 
Commission or the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The proposed amendment would 
authorize the Director to accept, in lieu of 
such an investigation, a report of an investi- 
gation conducted by another Government 
agency, such as the Defense Department, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Atomic En- 
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ergy Commission, etc. In fact, the latter two 
agencies were consulted in the drafting of 
this amendment. In discussing the pro- 
posed amendment, Mr. Foster testified: 

“The proposed procedure would be on a 
parity with practices followed by our most 
highly sensitive agencies. Indeed, the lan- 
guage of our amendment is based largely 
upon a similar amendment to the Atomic 
Energy Act which Congress passed in 1961.” 

Mr. Foster further assured the committee 
that “if the investigative report of the other 
agency did not, in our opinion, fulfill our 
normal requirement with respect to thor- 
oughness and completeness, we would obtain 
additional information as required on mat- 
ters not adequately covered.” 

Under the proposed change an investiga- 
tion of a contractor made within the pre- 
ceding 5 years would be accepted and 
brought up to date by the ACDA, the FBI, 
or the Civil Service Commission through a 
name check rather than a full-field exami- 
nation, unless something derogatory were 
disclosed, in which case a full-field investi- 
gation would be conducted. If the previ- 
ous clearance is older than 5 years, a new 
full-field examination would be carried out 
as if the previous clearance did not exist. 

The Agency cited two persuasive reasons 
for requesting this change in the act: (1) 
The delay occasioned by having to conduct 
new full-field examinations of each con- 
tractor, which normally takes 60 days but 
can take as much as twice as long when the 
load is heavy; and (2) the cost involved in 
these examinations, which is estimated to 
run between $350 and $400 per person. 

The other change of a minor nature pro- 
vides that the Director may grant access for 
information classified no higher than “con- 
fidential” to contractors, subcontractors, 
their officers and employees, on the basis of 
a name check only, rather than a full-field 
investigation. The intent is to use this pro- 
cedure mainly for persons invited by the 
Agency to bidders’ conferences. According 
to the ACDA, this practice is commonly uti- 
lized by the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and other agen- 
cies. 

Two years ago, when the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act was considered by the 
committee, it devoted particular attention 
to the security requirements. In fact, the 
committee redrafted this provision so as to 
satisfy itself that “the standards and pro- 
cedures * * * are among the most thorough 
that appear in any Federal legislation.” The 
committee believes that the changes recom- 
mended in S. 777 will not result in any dilu- 
tion of the standards established in 1961. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE POLICY FORMULATION 
PROVISION (SEC. 3 (a) AND (b)) 

The committee recommends two amend- 
ments to section 33, which pertains to policy 
formulation. The first relates to the proviso 
which states “that no action shall be taken 
under this or any other law that will obligate 
the United States to disarm or to reduce or 
to limit the Armed Forces or armaments of 
the United States, except pursuant to the 
treatymaking power of the President under 
the Constitution or unless authorized by fur- 
ther affirmative legislation by the Congress 
of the United States.” 

The committee voted to recommend de- 
letion of the italicized words and the inser- 
tion in lieu thereof “this Act“. The com- 
mittee believes that limitations contained in 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
should apply only to actions taken pursuant 
to that act and should not by inadvertence 
venture into constitutional questions beyond 
the subject matter scope of this act. It 
should be stressed that the substance of 
the proviso, which the committee regards 
as an essential safeguard, remains completely 
unchanged. Its applicability, however, is 
now being solely limited to actions taken 
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pursuant to the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act. 

The second amendment to section 33 con- 
sists of the addition of a new sentence 
reading as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed to authorize any policy or action 
by any Government agency which would in- 
terfere with, restrict, or prohibit the acquisi- 
tion, possession, or use of firearms by an 
individual for the lawful purpose of personal 
defense, sport, recreation, education, or 
training.” 

The amendment is self-explanatory. It 
is the committee’s view that nothing in the 
original act would have authorized the 
Agency to deal with the question of indi- 
vidual ownership and possession of fire- 
arms. Since some concern seems to exist, 
nevertheless, in the minds of sportsmen and 
others, the committee recommends this 
amendment to the Senate to make the con- 
gressional intent entirely clear. 


LIMITATION ON THE USE OF FUNDS FOR DIS- 
SEMINATION OF PROPAGANDA 


The last amendment recommended by the 
committee is the following limitation on 
the use of funds: 

“None of the funds herein authorized to 
be appropriated shall be used to pay for the 
dissemination within the United States of 
general propaganda in support of any pend- 
ing legislation concerning the work of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency.” 

This language reflects the committee's 
concern over the organized pressures brought 
to bear during consideration of S. 777. The 
committee is fully aware of the constitu- 
tional right of citizens to petition their 
Government. It is concerned, however, 
that tax funds gathered from all the citi- 
zens not be used, directly or indirectly, to 
encourage expressions of particular groups 
of citizens simply because those groups sup- 
port positions taken by the Government 
agency. Mr. Foster testified that he per- 
sonally did not promote these exertions on 
behalf of the bill and that he did not know 
who did. The provision recommended by 
the committee would therefore merely in- 
sure that the Agency will not participate in 
a public campaign on behalf of its own 
legislation. The committee does not intend 
by this language to restrict Agency officials 
from addressing public affairs groups and 
others on the general subject of arms con- 
trol and disarmament or to undertake simi- 
lar activities. 

CONCLUSION 


The committee believes that S. 777 with 
the committee amendments deserves the 
approval of the Senate. The amendments 
are designed to assure that the ACDA’s 
growth proceeds cautiously and under 
necessary safeguards. The authorization in- 
sures another thorough review by the For- 
eign Relations Committee of Agency opera- 
tions in 2 years. In this connection, the 
committee bore in mind that the annual ap- 
propriation process also serves as a review. 
In fact, the committee did not request a de- 
tailed justification of the proposed fiscal 
year 1964 contracts, believing this to be a 
matter for thorough examination by the Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

The committee hopes that the Senate will 
give its prompt endorsement to S. 777 to- 
gether with the committee amendments, 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with subsection 4 of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italic, 
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existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 


SECTION 33 OF ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
ACT 


“POLICY FORMULATION 


“Sec. 33. The Director is authorized and 
directed to prepare for the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the heads of such 
other Government agencies, as the Presi- 
dent may determine, recommendations con- 
cerning United States arms control and dis- 
armament policy: Provided, however, That no 
action shall be taken under this [or any other 
law] Act that will obligate the United States 
to disarm or to reduce or to limit the Armed 
Forces or armaments of the United States, 
except pursuant to the treaty making power 
of the President under the Constitution or 
unless authorized by further affirmative leg- 
islation by the Congress of the United States. 
Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any policy or action by 
any Government agency which would inter- 
fere with, restrict, or prohibit the acquisi- 
tion, possession, or use of firearms by an 
individual for the lawful purpose of per- 
sonal defense, sport, recreation, education, 
or training.” 


SECTION 45 OF ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT ACT 


“SECURITY REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 45. (a) The Director shall establish 
such security and loyalty requirements, 
restrictions, and safeguards as he deems nec- 
essary in the interest of the national security 
and to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
The Director shall arrange with the Civil 
Service Commission for the conduct of full- 
field background security and loyalty in- 
vestigations of all the Agency's officers, em- 
ployees, consultants, persons detailed from 
other Government agencies, members of its 
General Advisory Committee, advisory 
boards, contractors and subcontractors, and 
their officers and employees, actual or pro- 
spective. In the event the investigation dis- 
closes information indicating that the per- 
son investigated may be or may become & 
security risk, or may be of doubtful loyalty, 
the report of the investigation shall be 
turned over to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation for a full-field investigation. The 
final results of all such investigations shall 
be turned over to the Director for final de- 
termination. No person shall be permitted 
to enter on duty as such an officer, employee, 
consultant, or member of advisory commit- 
tee or board, or pursuant to any such detail, 
and no contractor or subcontractor, or offi- 
cer or employee thereof shall be permitted 
to have access to any classified information, 
until he shall have been investigated in ac- 
cordance with this subsection and the report 
of such investigations made to the Director, 
and the Director shall have determined that 
such person is not a security risk or of doubt- 
ful loyalty. Standards applicable with re- 
spect to the security clearance of persons 
within any category referred to in this sub- 
section shall not be less stringent, and the 
investigation of such persons for such pur- 
poses shall not be less intensive or complete, 
than in the case of such clearance of per- 
sons in a corresponding category under the 
security procedures of the Government agen- 
cy or agencies having the highest security 
restrictions with respect to persons in such 
category. 

“(b) In the case of contractors or sub- 
contractors and their officers or employees, 
actual or prospective, the Director may ac- 
cept, in lieu of the investigation prescribed 
in subsection (a) hereof, a report of investt- 
gation conducted by a Government agency, 
other than the Civil Service Commission or 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, when 
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it is determined by the Director that the 
completed investigation meets the standards 
established in subsection (a) hereof; Pro- 
vided, That security clearance had been 
granted to the individual concerned by an- 
other Government agency based upon such 
investigation and report. The Director may 
also grant access for information classified 
no higher than “confidential” to contractors 
or subcontractors and their officers and em- 
ployees, actual or prospective, on the basis of 
reports on less than full field investigations: 
Provided, That such investigations shall each 
include a current national agency check. 

(b) J (e) The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion may authorize any o? its employees, or 
employees of any contractor, prospective 
contractor, licensee, or prospective licensee 
of the Atomic Energy Commission or any 
other person authorized to have access to 
Restricted Data by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission under section 2165 of title 42, to per- 
mit the Director or any officer, employee, 
consultant, person detailed from other Gov- 
ernment agencies, member of the General 
Advisory Committee or of an advisory board 
established pursuant to section 41(f), con- 
tractor, subcontractor, prospective contrac- 
tor, or prospective subcontractor, or officer 
or employee of such contractor, subcontrac- 
tor, prospective contractor, or prospective 
subcontractor, to have access to Restricted 
Data which is required in the performance 
of his duties and so certified by the Director, 
but only if (1) the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has determined, in accordance with the 
established personnel security procedures 
and standards of the Commission, that per- 
mitting such individual to have access to 
such Restricted Data will not endanger the 
common defense and security, and (2) the 
Atomic Energy Commission finds that the 
established personnel and other security pro- 
cedures and standards of the Agency are ade- 
quate and in reasonable conformity to the 
standards established by the Atomic Energy 
Commission under section 2165 of title 42, 
including those for interim clearance in sub- 
section (b) thereof. Any individual granted 
access to such Restricted Data pursuant to 
this subsection may exchange such data with 
any individual who (A) is an officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Defense, or any 
department or agency thereof, or a member 
of the Armed Forces, or an officer or employee 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, or a contractor or subcontrac- 
tor of any such department, agency, or armed 
force, or an officer or employee of any such 
contractor or subcontractor, and (B) has 
been authorized to have access to Restricted 
Data under the provisions of sections 2163 or 
2455 of title 42.” 


SECTION 49 OF ARMS CONTROL 
MENT ACT 
“APPROPRIATION 

“Sec. 49. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not to exceed $10,000,000 
to remain available until expended, to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. In addition, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
jor the fiscal years 1964 and 1965, the sum of 
$20,000,000, to remain available until er- 
pondan; to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

“(b) Funds appropriated pursuant to this 
section may be allocated or transferred to 
any agency for carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. Such funds shall be available for 
obligation and expenditure in accordance 
with authority granted in this Act, or under 
authority governing the activities of the 
agencies to which such funds are allocated 
or transferred. 

“(c) Not more than 20 per centum. of any 
appropriation made pursuant to this Act 
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shall be obligated and/or reserved during the 
last month of a fiscal year. 

“(d) None of the funds herein authorized 
to be appropriated shall be used to pay for 
the dissemination within the United States 
of general propaganda in support of any 
pending legislation concerning the work of 
the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency.” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish for the Recorp to show my opposi- 
tion to the passage of S. 777, a bill to 
amend the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act in order to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations and to 
modify the personnel security procedures 
for contractor employees. Iam unalter- 
ably opposed to the operation of any 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
so long as the Communists continue to 
demonstrate by words and acts that they 
have not changed their goal of dominat- 
ing and enslaving the peoples of the 
world. To entertain such a foolish no- 
tion that the United States, the principal 
guardian of freedom in the world, can 
afford to lay down its arms in a disarma- 
ment arrangement with the forces of 
world communism which have proved 
over and over again that they cannot be 
trusted to keep their word, reflects the 
height of asininity and absurd reason- 
ing. We should enter into no disarma- 
ment negotiations with the Communists 
until they have proved by words and acts 
of good faith that their goal to domi- 
nate the world has been abandoned. 

Mr. President, I opposed the estab- 
lishment of this Agency in 1961, and I 
cannot give my assent to this legislation 
which would provide increased spending 
for an agency which has not proved its 
worth and which could, through naive 
and foolish negotiations, render our Na- 
tion impotent in the cold-war struggle 
with communism. 

There have come to my attention, Mr. 
President, several examples of study 
projects, or what have been referred to 
as “think factory” contracts, which have 
been entered into by the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. The two 
studies which I will cite on the floor to- 
day cause me concern not only from the 
standpoint of the money expended but 
even more so because of the nature of 
the studies. 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of my colleagues a contract entered into 
between the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency and the Institute of 
Defense Analyses in Washington, D.C. 
The author of the “think factory” con- 
tract is Mr. Lincoln P. Bloomfield, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. I have been unable 
to obtain the cost of this contract. The 
contract study is entitled “A World Ef- 
fectively Controlled by the United Na- 
tions,” and was completed on March 10, 
1962. 

Here, Mr. President, is a brief descrip- 
tion of the content of this study: 

This paper is an attempt to sketch out 
the possible contours of a world effectively 
controlled by the United Nations, followed 


by a discussion of the difficulties attending 
an enterprise of this nature. The question 
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of feasibility seems so overwhelming in to- 
day’s world, and the common answer on 
the part of politically sophisticated people 
so invariably negative, that it may be won- 
dered why the exercise is undertaken at all. 
It has three justifications. On policy 
grounds, it would be well to spell out with 
greater precision that to which this country 
has committed itself. On heuristic grounds, 
it may be worthwhile to apply analytical 
methods to a problem commonly approached 
on the basis of hunch alone. Finally there 
is always the possibility that sophisticated 
people will turn out to have been wrong. 


Mr. President, I also call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a “think factory” 
contract entered into between the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
and Peace Research Institute in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in the amount of $20,000. It 
is entitled “Study of Factors Pertinent to 
Political Control of an International 
Police Force,” and was initiated on 
June 19, 1963. This is what the study 
showed: 

The study will explore the political ar- 
rangements such as (1) the relative merits 
of and means for sustaining in personnel 
priority of allegiance to the International 
Police Force (IPF) compared to national 
allegiances, (2) what should be the char- 
acteristics of the institution which has the 
power over decisions regarding the use of 
the IPF, (3) type and extent of command 
structure for decisionmaking in the field 
compared to decisionmaking at political- 
institutional headquarters, during a mission 
and between missions, (4) the organization 
and operation of IPF when not on active 
missions, and (5) the style of and processes 
for introducing IPF into practice and into 
the world areas. Special attention will be 
given in all cases to political procedures for 
minimizing the possibility that the IPF could 
be used for partisan purposes disadvan- 
tageous to other nations. 


Mr. President, these are just a few of 
the reasons why I desire to be recorded 
against passage of S. 777, despite the fact 
that the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee did make some needed improve- 
ments in this bill during its consideration 
in committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
will be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE CLEVELAND AT 
DINNER IN HONOR OF 20TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL OP- 
GANIZATION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to quote briefly, for the information of 
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the Senate, from an article written by 
Arthur Krock and published in the New 
York Times: 


This administration has been more as- 
siduous in attempts to suppress unwelcome 
news than any other this correspondent has 
observed in action. 

The President’s notion of a free press is 
quite different from our own. We talk of 
freedom of information, really, whereas he 
talks of how to get his point across. His in- 
terest is in how a free press can best be 
used. 


This opinion was expressed by Mr. 
Krock in the Times of April 4, 1943. It 
was quoted, as an example of “timeless 
opinions” from the “ancient history of 
20 years ago” by Harlan Cleveland, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, in a delight- 
ful speech commemorating the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

The speech abounds, Mr. President, 
with witty and refreshing allusions to 
the events and personalities of these 20 
years, which serve to season wise and 
compassionate comments on the prob- 
lems of feeding a hungry world, and on 
the related problem of building an en- 
during peace. Its author is one of the 
ablest public officials now serving his 
country in Washington. I ask that the 
full text of the speech to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TOASTED BREADCRUMBS OF THE FUTURE 
(Address by the Honorable Harlan Cleveland, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs) 
I 

Tonight each of us consumed at these 
tables as much nourishment as is eaten in a 
day-and-a-half by more than 50 percent 
of the people of the world. If we were sud- 
denly to join that less-fortunate half of the 
human race, our next meal would be a late 
lunch on Wednesday. And our menu on 
that occasion would be one small bowl of 
cooked rice and perhaps a piece of fish about 
1-inch square. 

You and I wouldn’t stand for such treat- 
ment. Neither will the world’s hungry peo- 
ple—at least not for long. And that is why, 
20 years ago today, men and women from 
44 countries, exhausted but exhilarated, met 
in their final plenary session at a mineral 
water spa in Hot Springs, Va., to approve 
the final act of an historic meeting. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt had set 
the tone for their labors in his message to 
the Conference: 

“We know * * * that each freedom is 
dependent upon the others; that freedom 
from fear, for example, cannot be secured 
without freedom from want. 

[The nations] must see to it that no 
hindrances * * * be allowed to prevent any 
nation or group of citizens within a nation 
from obtaining the food necessary for health. 

“In this and other U.N. conferences we 
shall be extending our collaboration. Only 
by working together can we learn to work 
together, and work together we must and 
will.” 

The short history of how we started to 
work together, in the midst of a great 
war, is worth this moment of commemora- 
tion. Each nation represented at Hot 
Springs has its own story of how it got 


there. Let me tell you the story as it 
looked from Washington at the time. 
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Franklin Roosevelt was mindful of the 
strictures of John Maynard Keynes that the 
failure of Versailles and the League of Na- 
tions was due to the lack of concrete “ideas 
+ + for clothing with the flesh of life the 
commandments which [Woodrow Wilson] 
had thundered from the White House.” So 
a group of planners under Leo Pasvolsky, a 
special adviser to the of State, 
actually began postwar planning as early as 
the autumn of 1939. 

But President Roosevelt early developed 
the principle—which he practiced but never 
preached—that an ultimate pattern of peace 
must be put together over a period of time 
out of its major fragments. It was too 
much, he seemed to feel, to build a peace 
all at once, in a single stroke of diplomacy, 
from such a ruin as the Second World War 
might make of the world. 

So in the early months of postwar plan- 
ning the planning was in bits and pieces, 

reaching into every specialized corner of the 
Government. The dynamics of specialist 
enthusiasm would be used to provide motive 
power for building the peace—out of building 
blocks which would take the form of inter- 
national organizations for special as well 
as general purposes—for technical as well 
as political functions. 

Thus, over in the Treasury Department, 
the first planning papers that were to lead 
to the Bretton Woods Conference, and later 
the World Bank and Monetary Fund, were 
drafted early in the war. 

Across town in the Public Health Service, 
doctors dreamed of a world health organi- 
zation. 

Elsewhere, university people began talking 
about a world education agency; the labor 
movement worked hard to preserve the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, temporarily 
exiled from Geneva to Montreal; and the 
forecasters of weather, already organized for 
almost 70 years in an international organi- 
zation began the rethinking that found ex- 
pression in the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization. 

And, as a neophyte in Government, em- 
ployed in the Department of Agriculture, I 
remember working on postwar food planning 
in 1941, several months before the United 
States was actually engaged in fighting the 
war we assumed from the first would be 
won. 

But the idea that food would have to play 
a central part in the building of the peace, 
and that in a peaceful world every citizen 
should have enough of it was not confined 
to Washington. 

In wartime London was Stanley Bruce, a 
former Prime Minister of Australia and Aus- 
tralia’s representative in the War Cabinet. 
With him was F. L. McDougall, son of a one- 
time Lord Mayor of London, who had gone 
to Australia, experienced a hard time as a 
farmer, joined Bruce in the League of Na- 
tions, and developed a crusading zeal for a 
global attack on hunger. 

In the midthirties, when the League of 
Nations as a political organization was al- 
ready on its last legs, Bruce and McDougall 


were hobnobbing with John Boyd Orr of. 


Scotland and others, promoting an inter- 
national marriage between health and agri- 
culture—and borrowing words from the 16th 
century heretic Hugh Latimer to describe 
their efforts. After one eloquent outburst in 
the League Assembly, Bruce wrote to Orr 
that “we have this day lighted such a candle 
by God's grace, in Geneva as we trust shall 
never be put out.” 

John Winant was in wartime London also 
as American Ambassador, his shy manner and 
curiously formal handshake obscuring a pas- 
sion for people—and a hatred of poverty. 

Shuttling back and forth across the ocean 
was Paul Appleby, newspaper editor and Un- 
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der Secretary of Agriculture, later to become 
a philosopher of public administration—and 
our guest tonight. 

Earlier talks in London about an inter- 
national wheat agreement led to further talk 
of a broader food organization; and in the 
cold of wartime London the Hot Springs Con- 
ference was conceived. 

The scene shifts now to Washington where 
Winant, according to one story, had sold the 
idea to President Roosevelt. Another ver- 
sion, that of Gove Hambidge in “The Story 
of FAO,” is that McDougall sold it to Mrs. 
Roosevelt who in turn sold it to Mr. Roose- 
velt. (That there should be conflicting 
claims to the parentage of a successful idea 
is not surprising. I personally know 5 people 
who invented the Marshall plan and 17 people 
who first thought of point 4.) In any event, 
if Mrs. Roosevelt was the effective courier, it 
was not the first—or the last—time that she 
put a bee in the President’s bonnet. 

But whoever sold him the idea of a World 
Food Conference, the President bought it as 
the first fragment of a still obscure pattern 
of peace. And on March 20, 1943, the Presi- 
dent announced in a press conference that 
the United States would host a meeting to 
“deal with long-range problems of the nu- 
tritional standards of all countries.” 


III 


It is worth remembering that in 1943 it 
was a much more exotic idea to have a world 
conference than it is today. During the 
19th century our own Nation participated in 
an average of hardly more than one interna- 
tional conference per year. Our career as 
a nation of conference-goers started in 1826 
when a youthful United States, preoccupied 
with its own internal development, took a 
wary look at its first invitation—from Simon 
Bolivar—to attend the Panama Congress of 
American States. This meeting is general- 
ly counted as the beginning of our interna- 
tional conference program—but in fact the 
U.S. delegates were not confirmed by a sus- 
Picious Senate in time to take part in the 
session. 

Nowadays, Congress and the rest of us 
take international conferences as part of a 
familiar landscape. We are attending about 
450 of them this year on almost every imag- 
inable subject from atomic energy to zinc. 
In the last 26 months, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has participated in as many interna- 
tional conferences as we attended in our 
entire history from the founding of the Re- 
public in 1789 to the Hot Springs Con- 
ference in 1943. Few had been more im- 
portant than that one and I am confident 
that few will be more important than the 
World Food Congress that starts here to- 
morrow morning. 

In any case, when President Roosevelt 
announced at a press conference on March 
19th that we would host a World Food Con- 
ference, it was big news. It was especial- 
ly newsworthy that day in the State Depart- 
ment, which had not previously known that 
it was planning a World Food Conference. 

Certainly the 1943 Food Conference was re- 
garded as news by the newsmen gathered 
round the President that day, and the re- 
sulting questions and answers produced one 
of those hilarious occasions which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt always seemed to enjoy so 
much. Asked if the Conference would be 
in Washington, the President said he hoped 
not because it would be dreadful to subject 
the delegates to Washington. He thought 
it should be held in some small town, to 
encourage the delegates to get to know each 
other. 

Asked if newsmen would be permitted to 
cover the Food Conference, the President 
said he hoped not, and laughed. We are 
seeking efficiency in the food discussions, 
he said. Then, of course, he was asked 
whether reporters were not efficient. Some- 
times, said the President, they were too ef- 
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ficient and this slowed down the discus- 
sions. s 
If all this sounds rather up-to-date, so 
does the furor which developed from the 
President's announcement that he would 
not permit reporting at the Hot Springs 
Conference. Under Roosevelt's guidance, 
said Arthur Krock in the New York Times 
of April 4, 1943, “this administration has 
been more assiduous in attempts to suppress 
unwelcome news than any other this cor- 
respondent has observed in action.” Quo 
a colleague, he went on: “The President's 
notion of a free press is quite different 
from our own. We talk of freedom of in- 
formation, really, whereas he talks of how 
to get his point across. His interest is in 
how a free press can best be used.” I re- 
mind you that these timeless opinions are 
from the ancient history of 20 years ago. 
But the most eloquent protest came from 
an army wife who complained to the Pres- 
ident in a letter to the Kansas City Star 
that, “You don’t seem to want us house- 
wives, via the newspapers, peeking over your 
shoulders while you measure in the baking 
powder and the toasted bread crumbs of the 
future. We've got to eat the stuff.” 


Iv 


Whether by design or by accident, the fact 
that the Hot Springs Conference was sur- 
rounded with soldiers resulted in far more 
publicity than the organizers of a con- 
ference generally manage to procure for it by 
the more normal means of piquing the 
curiosity of journalists. 

Newspaper readers and radio listeners 
were privileged in those weeks to learn 
something about the postwar food problem 
because the press corps, outraged at its 
exclusion from the proceedings, descended 
on Hot Springs, determined to report every 
scrap of information it could get. 

Once the Conference got going, the Ameri- 
can delegation persuaded the White House 
to loosen up on security arrangements and 
let reporters mingle with the delegates in 
the hotel grounds—though not to attend 
the Conference sessions. But no one ever 
found out—because no one ever asked— 
whether President Roosevelt’s press con- 
ference remarks about excluding reporters 
were made to keep them out or to excite 
their interest.. My own guess is that the 
purpose was to get more coverage rather 
than less. 

The State Department may or may not 
have learned about the Hot Springs Con- 
ference first in the newspapers, but it cer- 
tainly lost no time in getting on with the 
job. Nowadays, we plan a gathering like 
tomorrow’s World Food Congress more than 
a year in advance. But President Roose- 
velt’s first announcement was in March and 
the Conference was in full swing 2 months 


lent his distinction and his political expe- 
rience to the exacting task of chairing the 
Conference. And buried deep among the 
technicians in the Canadian delegation was 
a bright young career diplomat named 
Lester Pearson. 

In the midst of the uproar about news 
reporting, the Hot Springs Conference got 
down to business in framing proposals that 
were news indeed. An Interim Commission, 
chaired by Lester Pearson, was set up to 
produce a specific plan for a permanent 
organization in the field of food and agri- 
culture. Three months after the war was 
over, the labors of Mr. Pearson and his col- 
leagues had produced, at a meeting in Que- 
bec, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. The story of 
the infancy and the adaptation and ma- 
turation of the FAO; the gradual shift 
from emphasis collection and of 
information to emphasis on executive di- 
rection of operational programs over the 
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18 years—is too well known to this 
audience to bear repetition here. 


* 


I think we can agree it is a good thing 
that the pattern of peace was allowed to de- 
velop in a fragmented way. In the first place, 
it is much easier to reach international 
agreement in the relatively safe, relatively 
nonpolitical subjects with which the special- 
ized agencies deal. In the second place, the 
world of the 1940's and 1950’s was far from 
ready for an enforceable peace system; and 
progress in one field of endeavor could not be 
made to depend on simultaneous progress 
in all the others. 

In the third place, the excuse for creating 
another international organization—adding 
another fragment to a world pattern for 
peace—is the very progress of science and 
technology. Each scientific breakthrough 
produces international cramp and tension 
until it is matched by an institutional break- 
through in the same field. 

Thus, nobody thought of starting a malaria 
eradication program until, less than 20 years 
ago, the scientists demonstrated in Sardinia 
and Egypt and elsewhere that malaria could 
in fact be stamped out. Then it suddenly 
seemed ridiculous not to eliminate it from 
our planet altogether. 

Before the invention of the radio there was 
no need for an international body to divide 
up the spectrum of radio frequencies. Now, 
so Many new uses are elbowing each other 
in that narrow spectrum that we are to have 
a big conference in Geneva this autumn, to 
reserve a bloc of frequencies for experimenta- 
tion in outer space. 

Until very recently, all the weather bureaus 
could do in the way of international coopera- 
tion was to exchange the information each 
collected with its own national facilities. 
But now we can take big strides in com- 
bining three new kinds of technology—pic- 
ture-taking meteorological satellites, com- 
munications satellites, and high-speed 
computers to collect weather information 
from all over the world, to interpret it, and 
draw a world weather map fast enough to stay 


ahead of the quick changes in the weather 


itself. For the first time a world weather 
watch becomes a feasible proposition. And 
thus does new technology set new tasks for 
international organization, 

Civilization does progress by stages. It is 
good that within the frontiers of specialties 
like agriculture, health, and the physical 
sciences, we are beginning to demonstrate 
that men can get along with each other 
without an intolerable amount of friction 
and confusion—just as we are beginning to 
demonstrate within the frontiers of nations 
that men can get along with each other 
without an intolerable amount of bloodshed. 

It is good that scientists can “speak the 
same language” even through an interpreter; 
that physicians can cooperate with each 
other in a global war on disease; that farm- 
ers can teach each other how to get higher 
ylelds without politics getting too much in 
the way. 

So we salute the growth of the FAO and 
its sister agencies, and we shall continue to 
press for steady improvement in their 
operations. 

vI 

All this is good but it is not enough. The 
spawning of new technologies is not all 
beneficent. The technology of atomic fis- 
sion and fusion can provide electric power 
for national development; it can also incin- 
erate all life in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The parochialism of each major field of 
knowledge is not necessarily an improve- 
ment on the more familiar parochialism of 
nation-states, unless the demonstration that 
experts working with each other on food and 
health leads in fact to nations working with 
each other to keep the general peace. 
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A civilization which guarantees people 
enough to eat and longer life—and then ex- 
poses them to lethal radioactivity—is not 
moving onward and upward. It is moving 
sidewise toward a precipice. So the ultimate 
worth of every specialized or functional body 
must be measured partly by whether it helps 
develop the general or political bodies 
charged with peaceful solution of interna- 
tional conflicts. Every step to strengthen 
the Specialized Agencies of the United Na- 
tions must in conscience be matched with 
steps to control arms and develop the peace- 
keeping machinery of the United Nations 
organization itself. For if a workable pat- 
tern of peace must be constructed patiently 
by building first its component parts, the 
parts in the end must fit a pattern that 
makes enough sense to keep us not only 
healthy but also alive. 
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All this was foreseen by the wise men at 
Hot Springs 20 years ago when they provided 
that the international food organization 
aborning there should become a part of the 
yet-unborn United Nations family of 
agencies. 

And it was foreseen explicitly by the found- 
ers of the United Nations when they wrote 
in the preamble to the charter that “to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war” we must “promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom.” 
Enough food for all, available in fact to all, 
is the first elemental breadcrumb of a future 
in larger freedom. 

Indeed, the role of the FAO as part of a 
pattern for peace, including the political 
agencies, was forecast by the story that Judge 
Jones told when he came back to his former 
colleagues of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture to report on the Hot Springs Con- 
ference—and it applies just as well to rival- 
ries among the international agencies as it 
does to quarrels among the nations. 

“In one of McGuffey’s Readers,” said Judge 
Jones, “was the story of a man with six 
sons who were always quarreling. One day 
he called them together, showed them a bun- 
dle of sticks bound together and offered a 
prize to any one of them who would break 
the bundle. They all tried and reported 
that it could not be done. ‘That is easy,’ 
said the old man, who then unbound the 
sticks and broke them one by one. ‘Any- 
one could do it that way,’ the boys replied. 
‘So it is with you, my sons,’ declared the 
father, ‘if you stick together no one can 
hurt you, but if you continually quarrel and 
fight among yourselves you can be broken 
separately.“ 

In a fundamental sense, then, the FAO is 
more than a food and agriculture organiza- 
tion: it is part of a pattern for peace which 
is far from completed. Yet we know that 
when we improve the political machinery for 
keeping the peace we strengthen the func- 
tional agencies—and when we improve the 
functional agencies we strengthen the pros- 
pects for peace. And that brings us back to 
the business at hand: the FAO's goal of a 
world free from hunger. 

Can we do it? Can we feed 6 billion people 
by the year 2000? Can we double total farm 
production and triple the output of milk, 
meat, eggs, and fish? On the record—the 
record of miraculous technology—we surely 
can. 

If Ceylonese motorboats can multiply by 
10 the fish brought in by boats propelled 
by oar; if a general use of hybrid corn would 
double the world’s supply of corn; if a dairy 
cow in one part of Asia can produce 25 times 
the milk of her counterpart in other parts 
of Asia; if the Japanese can produce more 
rice per square inch than anybody else; if 
only 1 acre of land is now cultivated for each 
person in the world and another 21% acres 
is probably tillable; if the world’s most 
densely populated nation can earn fi 

exchange as a net exporter of food; if in this 
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country 1 farmer can feed his own family 
and 26 others; then surely our work is cut 
out for us, surely there is still plenty of room 
for the human race on this compacted globe; 
and surely the vision of a world free from 
hunger is a realistic goal and not a pipe- 
dream. 

After 20 years of working at it, the mem- 
bers and staff of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the U.N. system have only 
just begun on what Lester Pearson, in his 
report of the first FAO Conference, called “so 
bold an aim as that of helping nations to 
achieve freedom from want.” Watching the 
World Food Congress over the next 2 weeks 
some observers may say, as one historian of 
the U.N. Charter said of Hot Springs: “Its im- 
mediate results consist largely of fairly ob- 
vious generalizations and recommenda- 
tions.” 

Obvious? Yes, it long has been an obvious 
generalization that too many people are 
hungry. But 20 years ago it was not so ob- 
vious to many that much could be done 
about it. Now it is. And I predict that it 
soon will be just as obvious that we who 
have inherited the vision and the work be- 
gun at Hot Springs are going to do more and 
more about it—and with such will that an- 
other generation will know a world for the 
first time free from hunger. 


DR. ALGA MARIE FERRER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represent- 
atives with amendments to Senate bill 
74. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayu in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 74) for the relief 
of Dr. Olga Marie Ferrer, which were, 
after line 8, insert: 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of Private Law 87-673 is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “For the purposes of section 
316 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Doctor Mehmet Vecihi Kalaycioglu shall be 
held and considered to have complied with 
the residential and physical presence require- 
ments of that section of the said Act.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of certain aliens.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 4, 1963, the Senate passed S. 74, 
to grant the beneficiary permanent resi- 
dence in the United States as of the date 
of her first admission to this country as 
a visitor. 

On May 7, 1963, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed S. 74, with an amend- 
ment to add the beneficiary of a House 
bill. Under the provisions of S. 74, as 
amended, both beneficiaries would be 
placed in a position to file petitions for 
naturalization. 

An additional case, that has now been 
approved by the Judiciary Committees of 
both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has been considered. The 
beneficiary, the subject of S. 574, would 
be granted the status of permanent res- 
idence in the United States. 

I move, therefore, that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendments to S. 74, 
with a further amendment to add the 
additional case; and I send to the desk 
the further amendment, as follows: 

After section 2, add the following new sec- 
tion 3: 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of the immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Antonio Gutier- 
rez Fernandez shall be held and considered 
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to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this section of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WAIVER OF INDEBTEDNESS IN CER- 
TAIN CASES GUARANTEED BY 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
order that there will be a clear under- 
standing of this matter, let me state that 
before the Senate adjourns today it is 
my intention to notify Senators that on 
Monday the pending business will be 
Calendar No. 174, Senate bill 412. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
a resume the consideration of that 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 412) to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for waiver 
of indebtedness to the United States in 
certain cases arising out of default on 
loans guaranteed or made by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
bill will be the pending business when 
the Senate resumes its work next week. 


YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT CONTIN- 
UES TO RISE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, once 
again I regret the necessity of calling to 
the attention of the Senate another 
alarming rise in youth unemployment. 
This has become somewhat of a monthly 
ritual for me. I do not enjoy it. I wish 
the statisties proved otherwise. But it is 
also essential that Members of Congress 
face up to the critical situation regarding 
unemployment among the youth of this 
Nation. 

The harsh facts are these: In May the 
Department of Labor disclosed the high- 
est rate of unemployment among young 
people that has existed since the Depart- 
ment began keeping separate figures for 
teenagers in 1949. Unemployment in 
this age group rose from 15 percent in 
April to 18 percent in May. 

There are currently 1,200,000 unem- 
ployed young people actively seeking 
work, 25 percent of the total jobless 
force. 

I think that figure reveals why there 
are certain problems in delinquency and 
certain problems among our young peo- 
ple of social unrest. We cannot have 
1,200,000 young people between the ages 
of 16 and 22 unemployed and not have 
troubles. 

Secretary Wirtz has already comment- 
ed that this situation could develop into 
“one of the most explosive social prob- 
lems in the Nation’s history.” 

I commend the Secretary of Labor for 
this assessment of the situation but, if 
anything, it is far too restrained. This 
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Senator is one who believes that the 
danger level was passed many months, 
perhaps years, ago. But today the issue 
is beyond question. If 1,200,000 young 
people—out of work, out of school, out of 
hope—do not constitute an explosive sit- 
uation, then I cannot imagine what 
would be considered explosive. 

Mr. President, the urgency of the situ- 
ation is apparent. Anyone who takes 
only a moment to consider the magni- 
tude of the problem—1,200,000 unem- 
ployed young people—will see that pro- 
crastination and delay is no longer an 
acceptable substitute for action. 

It is for that reason, among others, 
that I deeply regret what took place in 
the other body yesterday when the area 
redevelopment proposal was defeated. 
However inadequate the proposed legis- 
lation might be—and it surely has some 
inadequacies—it provided some employ- 
ment, and it provided opportunities in 
the distressed areas for jobs for young 
people. 

Moreover, I fear that the employment 
figures for June will disclose an even 
greater percentage of unemployment 
among young people as thousands of 
graduates enter the labor market. 
Surely the time for prompt action on the 
Youth Employment Act has arrived. 

I recently commented that support for 
the youth bill continues at a high level 
throughout the Nation. I have never 
seen a public opinion poll where a large 
majority of persons questioned did not 
enthusiastically endorse the Youth Con- 
servation Corps and the Hometown 
Youth Corps. I have never alleged that 
this bill will provide the total answer to 
this gigantic social and economic prob- 
lem. But it does provide a beginning, a 
first step, toward meeting this extremely 
critical problem. It is a beginning that 
has received the support of the profes- 
sional organizations concerned with so- 
cial welfare, youth employment, educa- 
tion, and conservation. It is a beginning 
that will enable thousands of our young 
people to become responsible and self- 
sustaining members of society. 

Ultimately, the solution to youth un- 
employment must be found in a combi- 
nation of factors: First, a more rapidly 
expanding economy that provides more 
jobs for all. That in itself tells of the 
urgent need for the proposed tax legis- 
lation that is before the Congress, and 
as we now consider and are worried about 
what we call civil rights, I suggest that 
one right which would make civil rights 
truly meaningful is the right of a job 
and the opportunity to have a job. We 
need to have the kind of tax legisla- 
tion proposed which would give greater 
impetus to our economy, so that in the 
months ahead we could see an expand- 
ing economy which would provide oppor- 
tunities for youth as well as for others. 

We also need a more adequate educa- 
tional system that discourages school 
dropouts, a more enlightened program 
of social welfare that keeps families to- 
gether rather than separates children 
from parents, a vastly expanded pro- 
gram of vocational and technical educa- 
tion, and an enlarged and broadened 
program of manpower training. But no 
realistic American expects all these so- 
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lutions to be reached during this session 
of Congress. 

Of all the great needs today, in the 
light of the great number of people who 
have left our rural areas and have come 


‘to the large cities, the vocational and 


technical education program is at the 
top of the list of priorities. I believe 
that program is needed, together with 
the so-called civil rights package which 
will be coming to us very shortly from 
the administration. I have so expressed 
myself to the President and to the lead- 
ers of the Congress. It is my view that 
there are hundreds of thousands—per- 
haps millions of people—who have left 
the farms through no fault of their own. 
Some of them are sharecroppers, white 
and colored alike, who have little or no 
experience with urban living, and ab- 
solutely no experience in modern in- 
dustry, manufacturing, or even in the 
service industries. 

What those people need is a voca- 
tional education. They need work 
experience that only technical and voca- 
tional training and on-the-job experi- 
ence in a technical and vocational school 
can give them. As a Congress we have 
an obligation, in cooperation with local 
institutions of government, to see that 
that opportunity is provided. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator predict- 
ing that the President will submit to 
Congress a civil rights bill which will 
contain material not directly concerned 
with the immediate civil rights problem? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not say that. 
I said that I hoped he would. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator did not say 
that the President will do that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not say that 
he would. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope he will not, be- 
cause if he should submit a bill con- 
taining extraneous matter and requests 
for authority not directly related to the 
civil rights problem, I am fearful that 
we might not get any civil rights legis- 
lation at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure that the 
Senator’s wish will be fulfilled. At least 
I feel so. But I say most respectfully 
that I have a high regard for the Sen- 
ator from Vermont; but I can think of 
no right that is more important today 
than the right of an education and, I 
might add, among the young people who 
are suffering because of unemployment— 
and the figures are manifestly clear— 
the rate of unemployment of Negro 
young people is four times what it is 
among whites. That rate of unemploy- 
ment is related directly to the level of 
vocational education. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator knows that 
I have the greatest respect for him. I 
consider him one of the best hearted men 
in the Senate. But I hope that the civil 
rights problem will be kept separate from 
the other questions in which he is in- 
terested and in which I am interested, 
because I feel the civil rights bill would 
be almost the worst bill we could select 
upon which to attach riders. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I respectfully sug- 
gest that I am not proposing that it be a 
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rider. I am asking that this kind of 
measure come to us as a part of the 
backup, the fortification of what I call 
job opportunities which need to be made 
available and cannot be made available 
without work experience and educational 
experience. The Senator and I would 
not disagree about the fact that a com- 
prehensive civil rights bill ought to be 
left to itself. But I would hope that, 
along with that proposal, Congress would 
introduce upon its own initiative, or the 
executive branch would present us with, 
some recommendations which would 
vastly expand our job training program— 
our vocational and technical education 
program—which, by the way, has been 
recommended not only by the Senator 
from Minnesota, but by many Senators 
on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. AIKEN. I also share the Sena- 
tor’s desire for more opportunities for 
employment, not only for young people 
but for older people. But I hope that, 
in our efforts to provide greater employ- 
ment, we do not indulge in any programs 
which will put a stamp of relief or pos- 
sibly second-rate citizenship on any of 
our people. 

I learned in the early 1930’s to dislike 
exceedingly the great signs which were 
put up at the end of WPA projects which, 
in effect, said, “The people employed on 
these projects are failures. They are 
being taken care of by the Government.” 

I hope we can avoid anything of that 
nature, because there is enough legiti- 
mate work to be done to warrant the pay- 
ment of full-scale wages so that we 
should not have to revert to that relief- 
type program in this day. At least, I do 
not think we have to revert to that WPA- 
type of work. 

Although I think that work in the for- 
ests is good for boys from the city, it is 
not a permanent solution to the prob- 
lem. When boys work in the forests 
they should work as full-scale wage la- 
borers, and not as $50-a-month “re- 
liefers.” 

So I will go along with the Senator 
from Minnesota in trying to plan some- 
thing along that line, but I cannot go 
along with anything which smacks of the 
old WPA relief days, unless it turns out 
to be absolutely necessary, which I do 
not think it is at this time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I could not agree 
more with the Senator from Vermont. 
It is my view that we have suffered from 
a lack of educational opportunities. My 
interest is in seeing that the group of 
people who had to experience such mis- 
fortune will have an opportunity to 
catch up, not on the basis of relief, but 
on the basis of utilization of technical 
and vocational skills, in the fine public 
and private school systems, with a 
broadened program of technical and vo- 
cational education. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is speaking 
correctly on that subject. One reason 
why there is such a high degree of un- 
employment as exists today is that tech- 
nology is getting ahead of us. We suf- 
fer from unemployment because the 
nature of jobs changes so rapidly that 
one must necessarily spend considerable 
ion training to take on a new type of 
ob. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. In other words, technol- 
ogy compounds itself. It goes ahead 
faster than our means of riding with it. 

The Senator from Minnesota is cor- 
rect when he says that we must pay 
more attention to education, particularly 
to vocational training and preparing 
people to shift from one type of job to 
another faster than they have ever done 
before. 

There was a time, if a man learned 
a job as he finished school—and many 
finished school at very young ages in 
those days—the training he got at that 
time would last through his life, or at 
least perhaps through a generation. 
That is not the case anymore. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct, 

Mr. AIKEN. A man may be trained 
for a job, only to find, 5 years later, that 
the training needs to be at least re- 
furbished or done over in order that he 
may take on the next type of work. 

I know I do not differ with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota as to objectives. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. The 
Senator is being most helpful. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ido not wish to have our 
young people put to work which makes 
them appear to be “reliefers.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

What the Senator from Minnesota 
was hoping to say—and perhaps it was 
stated inadequately—was that our edu- 
cational programs need to be kept 
abreast of the technological changes 
which are occurring. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The migration 
from the farm has been no fault of the 
farmer himself. Many people in many 
parts of the country—not only in the 
South—have had little opportunity to 
find work in industry, and, therefore, 
have found themselves less able to take 
on jobs when there is not an ample sup- 
ply of labor. 

Mr. AIKEN. This very necessity for 
retraining is the reason why we must 
expect a slightly higher percentage of 
unemployment than we would otherwise 
expect if the retraining were not nec- 
essary. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. President, we can, however, pass 
the Youth Employment Act now. We 
can take the first steps down this long 
road. We can assist thousands upon 
thousands of disadvantaged young peo- 
ple to know the security and self-satis- 
faction of steady and productive em- 
ployment. This is the opportunity before 
the 1st session of the 88th Congress. Let 
us ce this opportunity without further 
delay. 

It is vital, in the area of which we 
speak, that Negroes and depressed whites 
be given hope. 

For the Negroes, civil rights legisla- 
tion is necessary for human dignity, 
without which there can be no hope. 

But for the Negro and white, either 
together or alone, education and job op- 
portunities are equally crucial for hope. 
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What we speak of is a crisis at least 
as severe as that demonstrated by sput- 
nik, which we well remember, in 1957. 
We responded then with the National 
Defense Education Act. It is my view 
that we now ought to respond, in terms 
of what we have had as an experience 
in education and training, with a massive 
education and training program, with 
a tax cut for new investment, along with 
other measures, to produce jobs and to 
equip people to fill those jobs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by John D. Pomfret 
that appeared in the New York Times 
of June 9, 1963, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOBLESS YOUTH MAJOR PROBLEM—DECLINE OF 
WORK FOR THE UNSKILLED INCREASES TEEN 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

(By John D, Pomfret) 


WASHINGTON, June 8—The evidence is 
mounting that the United States is faced 
with a long-range unemployment situation 
of serious dimensions. 

The underlying difficulty is that the econ- 
omy is not growing fast enough to create 
the new jobs that would provide work for 
those who want it. 

This strikes hardest at the young people 
who are looking for their first permanent 
jobs and the burden of unemployment is 
falling on them with ever greater severity. 

The employment figures for May, issued 
last week by the Labor Department, gave 
striking evidence of this and prompted Labor 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz to say that teen- 
age unemployment could develop into “one 
of the most explosive social problems in the 
Nation's history.“ 

The figures showed that the unemploy- 
ment rate among teenagers was nearly 18 
percent—the highest since the Department 
began keeping a separate figure for teenagers 
in 1949. 


CRITICAL SITUATION 


Mr. Wirtz thinks the situation is critical 
and called for broad action to improve the 
educational system, eliminate racial discrim- 
ination, train jobless youths and reduce the 
number of students who drop out of high 
school. 

President Kennedy recently emphasized the 
gravity of the general manpower situation in 
a message to Congress that was accompanied 
by a Labor Department analysis that is the 
most thorough to date. 

Between 1947 and 1962 the number of jobs 
rose by 17 percent, but the labor force went 
up by 21 percent. The obvious result of 
this discrepancy was that unemployment 
rose from an average of below 4 percent of 
the labor force in the immediate postwar 
period to more than 5 percent in more re- 
cent years. 

As unsatisfactory as this situation is, it 
may very well get worse. 


FLOOD OF JOBSEEKERS 


An unusual flood of new jobseekers is 
about to hit the economy. The experts’ 
estimates are that the country’s labor force 
will grow by 13 million during the sixties 
and by another 7 million between 1970 and 
1975, reaching 93 million. 

But these are net changes. Within the 
figures will be even larger shifts. 

Thus, 26 million young persons under the 
age of 25 are expected to enter the labor 
force in the sixties—a far greater number 
than the country ever has had to train and 
absorb before in a 10-year period. 

Success would mean a new level of pros- 
perity as the young people get jobs, marry 
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and begin to rear families and contribute 
to the economy’s output and demand. 

But the experts do not believe that success 
will come easily or automatically. 

Further, two statistics in the manpower 
report indicate that the economy will have 
to run faster and faster just to stay even. 

Research and development expenditures 
rose from slightly over $5 billion in 1953-54 
to $14,750 million in 1961-62. The impact 
of this so far has not been reflected by a 
rise in the rate at which output per man- 
hour is increasing, but it is inconceivable 
to the experts that it will not be soon. 

Secondly, even without any rise in the 
rate at which productivity is increasing, 
the real output of the private economy in 
this country grew 59 percent between 1947 
and 1961 with an increase in total man-hours 
of just 3 percent. The fact that private 
employment increased by 10 percent in this 
period was due to the very large rise in the 
number of part-time workers. 

In the first place, the economy’s perform- 
ance at creating jobs has been lackluster 
in recent years. The slowdown has been 
centered in the private sector. This, be- 
tween 1947 and 1957, grew at a rate of 700,- 
000 jobs a year. But between 1957 and 1962 
the gain was 175,000 annually. 

Growth in the public sector—mostly State 
and local government—has absorbed some 
on this slack, Total civilian Government em- 
ployment has been rising in the post-war pe- 
riod at a rate more than two and a half 
times that of total nonfarm employment. 
State and local governments have been cre- 
ating 285,000 jobs a year on the average 
since 1957, compared with 185,000 before 
then. 

MORE IDLENESS FEARED 


But the experts estimate that if the econ- 
omy does not begin to grow faster, unem- 
ployment which now is about 4,500,000 will 
grow by 1967 to beyond 5,500,000, or more 
than 7 percent of the labor force. 

If the challenge is large in the aggregate, 
it gets even bigger when looked at up close. 

Technological change is demanding an 
ever higher level of skill. An underlying 
shift in employment from goods-producing 
to service-producing industries is leaving 
many stranded. Drastic shifts in demand, 
depletion of natural resources or relocation 
of industries have left large groups of per- 
sons and sizable areas in the backwash of 
the general prosperity. 

Thus, unemployment last year among un- 
skilled nonfarm laborers was 12 percent— 
higher than any other occupational group. 
Semiskilled workers had a jobless rate of 8 
percent; the skilled, 5 percent, and profes- 
sional people, 2 percent. 

The jobless rate among construction work- 
ers ran 12 percent and among manufacturing 
employees, 5.8 percent. In the service in- 
dustries, it was 4.3 percent and in public ad- 
ministration, just under 2 percent. 

Negroes, often deprived of training as well 
as job opportunities by discrimination, have 
an unemployment rate of twice the national 
average. 

SKILLS NEEDED 

Unemployment among teenage boys, many 
of whom had not finished high school, was 
more than twice as high as the average rate 
last year. And although older workers are 
not as often out of work as their juniors, 
they have a much harder time finding a 
job when they are. 

West Virginia, hard hit by the decline of 

mining, had a jobless rate of 10.9 per- 
cent last year. Pennsylvania, with the 
mining and steel industries both contribut- 
ing to joblessness, had a rate of 7.9 percent. 

To meet the unemployment challenge, the 
administration has proposed a $10,300,000,000 
tax cut to stimulate the economy and create 
jobs. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until Monday next 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, June 17, 
1963, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, June 13, 1963: 


The following-named cadet, graduating 
class of 1963, U.S. Military Academy, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 4353. 

Pope, Derwin B. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspbay, JUNE 13, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Very Reverend Charles E. Diviney, 
V.F., St. Charles Borromeo, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., offered the following prayer: 


Bless, O Lord, these distinguished Rep- 
resentatives of our people. Today they 
are faced with awesome problems and 
burdened by heavy responsibilities. 
Their concerns—local, international, 
and interplanetary—include the threat 
of war abroad, seething unrest at home, 
and the mysteries of space exploration 
and control. 

Grant them the wisdom to recognize 
the need for divine guidance in a world 
whose dimensions seem to be outstrip- 
ping the range of human reason. 

Make them great souled enough to rise 
above appeals to self-interest; coura- 
geous enough to resist the pressures of 
frantic emotion and uncontrolled pas- 
sion; prudent enough to direct all their 
thoughts and actions toward the com- 
mon good. 

Finally, give them the insight to un- 
derstand that in our human condition 
and with the urgency of our times, God 
needs men. Therefore, if they continue 
to be devoted to duty, dedicated to their 
ideals—with Your help they cannot fail. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House that on the following 
dates the President approved and signed 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

On May 15, 1963: 

H.R. 199. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans having the serv- 
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ice-connected disability of deafness of both 


H.R. 211. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates 
of dependency and indemnity compensation 
payable to children and parents of deceased 
veterans; and 

HR. 214. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of both vocal cords, with re- 
sulting complete aphonia. 

On May 17, 1963: 

H.R. 5517. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes. 

On May 20, 1963: 

H.R. 4997. An act to extend the feed grain 

pr a 
On May 23, 1963: 

H.R. 2440. An act to authorize appropria- 

tions during fiscal year 1964 for procurement, 

research, development, test, and evaluation 

of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for the 

Armed Forces, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 2842. An act to amend section 3238 
of title 18, United States Code. 

On May 29, 1963: 

H.R. 6009. An act to provide, for the periods 
ending June 30, 1963, and August 31, 1963, 
temporary increases in the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act; 

ELR. 2053. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the duty on corkboard 
insulation; and 

H.R. 4655. An act to amend title IX of the 
Social Security Act with respect to the 
amount authorized to be made available to 
the States out of the employment security 
administration account for certain adminis- 
trative expenses, to reduce the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax for the calendar 
year 1963, and for other purposes. 

On June 4, 1963: 

H.R. 5389. An act to repeal certain legisla- 
tion relating to the purchase of silver, and 
for other purposes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Mines and Mining of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
be permitted to sit during general de- 
bate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4 OF HOUSE 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee be permitted to sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


LIMITATIONS ON MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, there seems to have been some 
misunderstanding about some of the 
objections that I have made to unani- 
mous-consent requests. I want to call 
attention to the various limitations that 
are placed upon Members of Congress; 
in their salaries, in their trips home, 
in travel expense, in the number of clerks 
that may be employed, in the clerks’ 
salaries, in the amount allowed for tele- 
graph and telephone expenses, stationery 
allowance, stamp allowance, number of 
free envelopes, and the limitation on 
space in the Recorp, which may not be 
exceeded except by unanimous consent. 

We are limited in almost every activity 
except in the amount that we may incur 
in the printing of the RECORD. 

It might be news to some—even the 
Member involved—to know that one 
Member of this House in the period be- 
tween January 9 and June 12, 1963, made 
192 insertions in the Appendix of the 
daily Recorp, and 23 extensions of extra- 
neous matter in the body of the RECORD, 
which measured 4,130 inches or the 
equivalent of 153 pages. The Public 
Printer estimates the cost of printing the 
Recorp at $90 a page. The cost of the ex- 
tensions of one Member therefore cost the 
taxpayers $13,770 in a little more than 
5 months. I leave it up to my colleagues 
whether or not this is an abuse which 
would warrant some kind of limitation. 
This particular Member does not top 
the crop in his expenditures, for last 
session he was not at the head of his 
class, and there were several close con- 
tenders whose extensions cost the tax- 
payers far more than their salaries. 

I have been going over this and an- 
alyzing it for some time, and some of 
the Members I have talked to have been 
rather surprised when I said that the 
extension of extraneous remarks by some 
Members in the last session exceeded 
their total salary. At $90 a page, I think 
if we were to try to curtail some of this 
we would bring about a saving which 
would be in the neighborhood of $1 mil- 
lion a year. I am hopeful we can ar- 
rive at some limitation on the inser- 
tions both in the body and Appendix of 
the daily RECORD. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s speech on civil rights is a bitter 
pill for the South and for much of the 
Nation to swallow. While his proposal 
has not been spelled out in bill form, it 
is certain that any civil rights bill of far- 
reaching nature will have rough sledding 
in the Congress. There is a growing 
feeling that the whole picture of civil 
rights is being overplayed and that un- 
due emphasis is being placed on it. Un- 
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fortuately, a wave of hysteria fanned 
by sensational news stories is sweeping 
the Nation. Much harm has been done 
to the cause of race relations and it is 
regrettable that the President has taken 
his present action without calm and de- 
liberate discussion and evaluation with 
leaders at all levels. 

American morale at home and pres- 
tige abroad and, in fact, the whole cause 
for democracy, has suffered. Voluntary 
cooperation between the races will ac- 
complish much more than legislation or 
force. This is clear from what has hap- 
pened in Birmingham and elsewhere. 


MEDICAL EXPENSES SHOULD BE EX- 
CLUDED FROM OUTSIDE EARN- 
INGS OF SOCIAL SECURITY RE- 
CIPIENTS 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a bill to pro- 
vide that the amount of an individual’s 
medical, dental, and related expenses 
shall be subtracted from his outside 
earnings before determining the reduc- 
tion of any social security benefits be- 
cause of such outside earnings, 

Under existing law, if a social security 
recipient earns over $1,200 of annual 
earnings, his benefits are decreased. 
There is no allowance for medical ex- 
penses in computing outside earnings. 

We all know that medical expenses 
constitute a very large part of the budg- 
et of our senior citizens. Medical ex- 
penses in many instances wipe out both 
outside earnings and benefits for persons 
on social security. Heavy medical ex- 
penses result in depriving many senior 
citizens of the support originally intend- 
ed by the passage of social security. 

Since medical expenses are involun- 
tary, it is unlikely that anyone would 
be able to take unfair advantage of this 
proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is no solution 
to the tremendous problem of medical 
care for the elderly, who have one-half 
the income and more than twice the 
medical bills of the rest of the popu- 
lation. I am a strong supporter of med- 
ical care for the elderly through the 
social security system, and I have signed 
the discharge petition to bring the King- 
Anderson bill to the floor of the House 
for a vote. 

However, this bill would encourage our 
senior citizens, who constitute an in- 
valuable national asset, to continue to 
contribute to our society. Passage of 
the amendment would help the elderly 
meet medical expenses which now may 
wipe out income from social security. 

I urge early consideration of the bill. 


ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAM 
Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1963, I introduced H.R. 3311, 
to authorize an additional $900 million to 
finance the accelerated public works pro- 
gram through the fiscal year 1964. 

Yesterday the House in its wisdom, or 
lack of it, voted against certain strength- 
ening amendments and increased au- 
thorizations for the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. The effect of yester- 
day’s vote is to place a critical burden 
on those communities with a high 
percentage of unemployment. To stimu- 
late employment in these areas, we can- 
not depend on military and space 
expenditures. I have pointed out in re- 
cent weeks the way in which certain 
States like West Virginia have been 
shortchanged in military installations 
and space contracts. 

Therefore, I believe it is even more 
vital that the accelerated public works 
program be extended. This program has 
already brought vast benefits to areas 
with high unemployment, and the in- 
vestment in permanent public improve- 
ments will pay rich dividends. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of yesterday’s 
action by the House, unless we take this 
action to extend the accelerated public 
works authorization, the entire economy 
might be dragged down by the critical 
unemployment situation in certain areas. 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances; 
one on water pollution and one on equal 


pay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am constrained to object, except for 
one instance. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
modify my request and ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the daily Recorp today and 
also on Monday next. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am constrained to object to that. 
I have made it clear that I think such 
requests should be made on the day the 
extension is to be made. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Does the gentlewoman from Missouri 
seek further recognition? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the daily REc- 
orp and include a very short item on 
equal pay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


NASA AND THE MOON 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I am distressed by the argu- 
ments that have been generated over the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration program to land an Ameri- 
can on the moon. 

Surely the critics of this program do 
not wish our country to be left behind 
in the space race? 

For military reasons alone it is im- 
perative that the Soviet Union not be 
permitted to gain this valuable advan- 
tage over us. A base for military pur- 
poses on the surface of the moon would, 
if it were controlled by an unfriendly 
power, hold a veto power over our Na- 
tion's strike force capability. 

Rockets and other missiles could be 
launched from the moon to strike any 
part of the territory of the United States. 
It would be tremendously difficult for 
us to combat such a threat and for these 
reasons alone the NASA program should 
be pushed forward with all possible 
speed. 


A moon base under our control, on 
the other hand, would give us this vital 
military and psychological advantage 
and, with our other defense capabilities, 
it would strengthen the hand of the free 
world forces in the struggle for peace. 

I am bewildered by General Eisen- 
hower’s remarks recently on the subject. 
It is plain that General Eisenhower has 
never really understood the concepts of 
the nuclear-rocket age. The blow to our 
prestige by the launching of the first 
Soviet sputnik has still not been fully 
repaired, despite the great strides we 
have made in recent years. 

In the battle for men’s minds that we 
find ourselves engaged in it is vitally 
important that we show the world we 
have the skill and know-how to justify 
our leadership position. 

When Columbus left the Old World 
in 1492 in search of new lands it was 
fashionable in certain quarters to criti- 
cize the expense and purpose of his voy- 
age into the unknown. I think we can 
safely say that his journey was well 
justified and that the expense has been 
repaid many times over. 

In our own day and age, brave men are 

still exploring unchartered oceans. I 
have no doubt that these journeys, too, 
will be well justified and that once again 
in time the expense will be repaid many 
times over. 
I suggest we study history a little 
more fully to prepare ourselves for the 
future. I regret that General Eisenhow- 
er will be pictured to our great grand- 
children in future textbooks as being 
shortsighted and narrowminded. 

We can be thankful that our space 
program in recent years has been under 
the control of President Kennedy and 
the able administrators of NASA. They 
have been doing well and our Nation can 
be assured America will take first place 
in the space race. 


REQUEST TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman indicate what the extraneous 
matter is and the extent of it, please? 

Mr. REID of New York. It consists 
of two brief newspaper articles in this 
morning’s New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I would object to that because I feel 
these newspaper articles should be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the daily Rec- 
orD and not clutter up the body of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I object. 


THE LATE MEDGAR W. EVERS 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe the entire Nation is deeply con- 
cerned and shocked over the dastardly 
shot in the back that occurred in Jack- 
son, Miss., with the murder of Medgar 
W. Evers, the NAACP field secretary. 

Mr. Speaker, Rev. Dr, Martin Luther 
King in New York yesterday referred to 
a conversation that he had with Mr. 
Evers late Tuesday. Dr. King quoted 
Mr. Evers’ last words to him: We're 
going on. Were determined to carry on 
until the problem is solved.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would only like to say 
to the family of Mr. Evers that there 
are many of us in the Congress who will 
do all in our power to carry on—to see 
that the Congress make a moral commit- 
ment and enacts necessary bipartisan 
legislation to insure that Mr. Evers did 
not die in vain; to insure that we will 
indeed have equality of opportunity for 
all Americans now. 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANCIS E. 
WALTER 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
knowing of the real heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of my colleagues and the sincere af- 
fection which they held for “Tad” Walter, 
I was very much moved by a letter writ- 
ten by a friend of mine, Marcus Daly, 
to a newspaper in Monmouth County, 
N.J., the Red Bank Register, which reads 
as follows: 

Lancrort, N.J. 
To the EDITOR: 

On May 31, US. Representative Francis 
E. Walter, of Pennsylvania, died after a long 
illness. Many persons know his name from 
his chairmanship of the Committee on Un- 
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American Activities, Here he did outstand- 
ing work in vigorously opposing all those 
forces determined to undermine the Ameri- 
can way of life. For this work alone he did 
deserve the thanks of all of us. 

However, there was an area that he worked 
in that was little known about. Here he 
showed a true stature of being a great hu- 
manitarian. This was in the field of inter- 
national refugee relief. For over 3 years, I 
saw the deep interest he had in this truly 
charitable work of helping the refugees. 
Many thousands of refugees now in Australia, 
Latin America, Israel, Canada, and the 
United States owe their present peace 
of life to this man. He did everything legal- 
ly possible in the interpretation of laws and 
regulations so that these unfortunate vic- 
tims of communism could once again live 
with their heads held high as free men. 

To enumerate the untold instances of his 
interest would cover many pages of news- 
print. Suffice it to say he looked to all men 
as his brothers’ keeper. 

I know that, in many thousands of hearts, 
prayers have been and are being said for 
this man— Tad“ Walter—their unknown 
benefactor. 

His ways may have irritatea many and 
pleased others, but he saw what he thought 
was right for the refugee and did it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marcus DALY, 
Former Director of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European 
Migration, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—(H. DOC. NO. 
122) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with illustrations, referred 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
10 of Public Law 358, 83d Congress, I 
transmit herewith for the information of 
the Congress the annual report of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, covering its activities for the year 
ended December 31, 1962. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, June 13, 1963. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL OF THE PUB- 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—(H. DOC. NO. 
121) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Under the provisions of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service summariz- 
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ing the activities of the health research 
facilities program. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE Hovse, June 13, 1963. 


SUBCOMMITTEES NOS. 3 AND 5 OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that Subcommittees 

Nos. 3 and 5 of the Committee on the 

Judiciary may be permitted to sit during 

general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file certain re- 
ports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CENSUS AND 
GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Census and Gov- 
ernment Statistics be permitted to sit 
during general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 80] 

Abernethy Forrester Norblad 
Alger Fulton, Pa. Pepper 
Ayres Gavin Philbin 
Baring Gibbons Pilcher 
Boland Green, Oreg. Powell 
Bolling Hanna Rains 
Bolton, Harsha Reuss 

Oliver P. Healey Riehlman 
Brown, Ohio Hébert Rivers, S.C. 
Buckley Holifield Ryan, Mich. 
Cederberg Jones, Ala Schwengel 
Celler Karth Scott 
Chenoweth King, Calif. Shelley 
Clark Kirwan Sheppard 
Collier MacGregor Trimble 
Conte Martin, Calif. Vanik 
Cunningham Martin, Mass. Van Pelt 
Daddario Miller, Calif. Whitener 
Davis, Tenn. Minshall Wilson, 
Derwinski Mosher Charles H. 
Diggs Murpby, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 374 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


COAST GUARD 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 79) to re- 
quire authorization for certain appro- 
priations for the Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “December 31, 
1963,“ and insert “after fiscal year 1964,”. 

Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out “after 
that date” and insert “after December 31, 
1963”. 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “project.” and in- 
sert “project’.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 18 to 21, inclu- 
sive. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing legis- 
lation to reduce to 1 year the amount of 
covered working time required to be eli- 
gible for social security disability insur- 
ance benefits. My proposal will enable 
young, disabled workers to receive dis- 
ability insurance benefits if they are dis- 
abled early in their working life. 

This bill liberalizes present social se- 
curity requirements. Disabled workers 
now receive disability benefits only after 
5 years of covered work during the 10- 
year period immediately preceding the 
onset of disability. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a decided need 
for this legislation. Under present law, 
a young disabled worker who has had 
social security for less than 5 years is 
denied disability benefits. My bill cor- 
rects an inequity to younger workers, 
many of whom have inadequate means 
to provide for their growing families in 
the event of an unexpected and tragic 
disability. 

I am pleased to join with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BeckwortTH] in 
introducing this needed legislation. 

This is the fourth major amendment 
to the Social Security Act that I have 
proposed so far this session of Congress. 
The other social security bills I intro- 
duced would increase minimum social 
security benefits from $40 to $50 per 
month, lower age requirements for full 
social security benefits to 60 years for 
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both men and women, and increase to 
$1,800 the annual amount of earned in- 
come a person may receive without hav- 
ing his social security benefits reduced. 
These bills, if enacted, would strength- 
en our economy at the base. They would 
put needed purchasing power into the 
hands of those who need it most. They 
would bring a measure of social justice 
to individuals and families and those 
35 million of our fellow citizens—includ- 
ing many in the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, which I repre- 
sent—who are denied the opportunity of 
a decent livelihood in the midst of great 
national surpluses and prosperity. 


OBSERVANCE OF VICIOUS TAKE- 
OVER BY SOVIETS OF LITHU- 
ANIA, LATVIA, AND ESTONIA 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, this Sun- 
day, June 16, the Baltic States Freedom 
Committee of New York is commemorat- 
ing the vicious takeover by the Soviet 
Union of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
in 1940, and the mass deportations which 
occurred in 1941. While my schedule of 
official duties prevents my personal at- 
tendance to this commemoration, I have 
sent the following message to be read at 
this observance. Because it expresses my 
firm convictions on the responsibilities 
I feel we in the United States have to 
those trapped behind the Iron Curtain, 
I would like to share this message with 
my colleagues: 

JUNE 16, 1963. 

I deeply regret not being able to partici- 
pate personally in the observance being con- 
ducted by the Baltic States Freedom Com- 
mittee of New York. However, my absence 
in no respect lessens my strong sympathy for 
the cause of your commemoration. 

The forcible occupation of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia by the Soviet tyrants and 
their subsequent deportations are a tragic 
blot on world history. These evil events must 
not be forgotten. They are an ignoble ex- 
ample of Communist oppression. 

We who legislate in behalf of freemen are 
summoned to speak clearly and act forth- 
rightly to banish forever the bondage of 
communism. Our mission must be to eradi- 
cate this awful scourge from Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia, and wherever else it en- 
slaves freedom-loving people. 

Please extend my best wishes to all who 
will join in this important commemoration. 
Their activities are living proof of the strong 
desire in America to restore human dignity 
to the brave people of the Baltic States. 

FRANK HORTON, 
House of Representatives. 


PROCLAIMING DECEMBER, 7, 1966, AS 
“PEARL HARBOR DAY” 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, today, I introduced a joint res- 
olution to authorize the President to 
proclaim December 7, 1966, as “Pearl 
Harbor Day” in commemoration of the 
25th anniversary of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

This day should always be one to re- 
member; not one of comfort, but one 
to keep before us so that it will never 
again happen. 

December 7, 1941, was a black day in 
American history. On that day, many 
men serving their country gave their all 
for a common cause. Since that time 
there have been various tributes, memo- 
rials, and other efforts to sustain the 
history so that this shall not be repeated. 

Because the heroism of American 
forces before the unforeseen onslaught 
was an inspiration throughout the grim 
and terrible struggle that followed and 
because the bright beacon of courage 
then ignited will burn forever in the 
hearts of free men, I believe that it is 
only proper that the 25th anniversary 
of this occasion be proclaimed as a spe- 
cial date of remembrance and be ob- 
served with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 


WITHHOLDING FEDERAL FUNDS 
FROM EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS PRACTICING RACIAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, I introduced a bill, H.R. 6971, to 
withhold Federal funds from any educa- 
tional institutions which practice racial 
discrimination. 

The bill applies to funds under acts 
for national defense education, voca- 
tional education, federally impacted 
areas, library services, and land-grant 
colleges. 

It would amend each to limit funds 
to schools which are on a racially non- 
discriminatory basis or are carrying out 
plans which will achieve a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis by June 30, 1964. 

The explosive racial situation calls for 
effective but moderate Federal leader- 
ship. My bill would involve most public 
and private educational institutions, and 
would provide a strong financial incen- 
tive for these institutions to end any 
racial discrimination. It would be a 
peaceful noncompulsory way to promote 
equal opportunity for Negroes. 

The President has said he cannot with- 
hold Federal funds because of racial seg- 
regation unless Congress includes such 
authority in the law. I am doing my 
best to give him that authority. 

The spending of Federal money for 
education is unwise; but if the forces of 
spending cannot be stopped, the least we 
should require is that the money be spent 
fairly. Everyone pays taxes, and no 
citizen should be deliberately deprived of 
some benefit from his own taxes—small 
as it might be. 
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TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 396) provid- 
ing for the consideration of (H.R. 6755) 
a bill to provide a 1-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and of certain excise-tax rates, and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6755) to provide a one-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal-tax rate and 
of certain excise-tax rates, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed three hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
said amendments shall be in order, any rule 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means may be offered to any 
section of the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] and, pend- 
ing that, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 396 
provides for consideration of H.R. 6755, 
a bill to provide a 1-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal tax rate 
and of certain excise tax rates. The 
resolution provides a closed rule, waiving 
points of order, with 3 hours of general 
debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 6755 is to con- 
tinue the present corporate tax rate and 
certain existing excise tax rates for 1 
year. 

The existing tax rates which this bill 
continues for 1 year are the present 
combined 52-percent corporate income 
tax rate, which would otherwise revert 
to 47 percent, and the present rates of 
excise tax on distilled spirits, beer, wine, 
cigarettes, passenger cars, automobile 
parts and accessories, general telephone 
service, and the transportation of per- 
sons by air. All of the taxes affected by 
this bill, except those relating to general 
telephone service and transportation of 
persons by air, are taxes which were in- 
creased at the time of the Korean war. 
The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1959 
added the latter two taxes to the list of 
taxes subject to automatic reduction. 

If this bill were not enacted, it is esti- 
mated that there would be a revenue loss 
of $4.1 to $4.2 billion in a full year of 
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operation and a loss of revenue in the 
fiscal year 1964 of $2.8 to $2.9 billion. 

The rate extensions contained in the 
bill conform with the recommendations 
made to the Ways and Means Committee 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 396 
makes in order the consideration of H.R. 
6755 to provide a 1-year extension of 
existing corporate normal-tax rate and 
of certain excise tax rates, and all points 
of order against the bill shall hereby be 
waived. The general debate will last 3 
hours, and there will be only one motion 
besides those amendments offered by the 
Committee on Ways and Means—there 
will be only one motion to recommit. 

Mr. Speaker, of course we are told that 
it is a perfectly normal thing that this 
money is needed. Well, we need a great 
deal more money than this because we 
are running on borrowed money right 
straight along. This bill actually would 
provide a very small amount compared to 
what we need. It will also provide a 
very small amount compared to the 
deficit we are prepared to face at the 
end of the fiscal year which has been 
minimized at $10 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, the only quarrel I have 
with the bill is the fact that we do not 
seem to be willing, in this House, any 
more in this bill than we did on the debt 
limit, to face facts. Why not admit that 
these taxes are going to continue on? 
There is nothing temporary about them, 
nothing temporary at all. They are just 
about as temporary as eternity. So why 
come in here year after year, which we 
will do, and go through the same opera- 
tion? Why do we not just admit that 
the taxes have gone up, that they will 
go up some more, that we will have defi- 
cits, and that we will have to live with 
deficits? 

ae is my one great quarrel with this 


Apart from that, Mr. Speaker, there is 
no objection I know of to the rule, al- 
though I do not see how we can consume 
3 hours of debate on this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, at the beginning of this session 
of Congress I introduced H.R. 45, to re- 
peal the excise tax on telephone service. 
In their consideration of H.R. 6755, the 
bill before us today, I regret the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means did not give 
this matter consideration. This tax on 
telephone service has been collected for 
some 20 years now, though it was im- 
posed during World War II as a tempo- 
rary” measure, as the gentlewoman from 
New York, Mrs. St. GEORGE, has stated. 

The telephone is the only household 
utility subject to Federal excise tax. It 
should not be included with the excise 
tax on luxury items because the tele- 
phone is a very essential service. More 
than 80 percent of our Nation’s homes 
have telephones and it is quite impossible 
for business to operate without it. 
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Without the tax, it is reasonable to 
expect that there would be a still greater 
use of the telephone which would con- 
tribute to the stimulation of the econ- 
omy. More telephone use would require 
more construction of telephone equip- 
ment, lines, and so forth. This would 
contribute to the creation of more jobs 
both in the telephone industry and in 
the economy at large. 

For several years now there has been 
general agreement in the Congress that 
the tax on general telephone service 
should be repealed. But when? Each 
time we have said—next year, perhaps. 
It seems to me that we should delay no 
longer. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I want to compliment 
the gentlewoman from Ohio upon the 
introduction of the bill to which she 
refers and to inform her that when this 
matter was heard in the Committee on 
Ways and Means the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN] offered an 
amendment to repeal the telephone tax 
over a period of years. That was de- 
feated by a vote of 16 to 9. I favor 
the gentlewoman’s bill. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fol. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this bill, more particularly that 
portion which extends the Federal ex- 
cise tax of 10 percent on general tele- 
phone service. 

Originally, the Federal excise tax of 
10 percent on telephone calls was im- 
posed not only to raise revenue but to 
discourage use of the telephone at a 
time when metals and war materials 
were scarce. It was intended as an 
emergency, temporary wartime levy. 

Today, 18 years after the war, it still 
remains in our statute books. Although, 
in 1959, we voted to end the tax effective 
the following year, the 86th Congress in 
1960 restored it. 

Mr. Speaker, to continue this tax would 
be to place telephone service in a luxury 
class comparable to the tax on jewelry, 
perfumes, and furs. Telephone service 
is a business and household necessity— 
it is an essential utility service like gas, 
water, and electricity. 

This is an unfair, burdensome, and 
discriminatory tax and it should be re- 
pealed. 

I regret the action taken by the Ways 
and Means Committee in further ex- 
tending this tax. 

The people are fed up with the high 
taxes they have to pay, not only to our 
Federal Government, but to our State 
and local governments. 

Mr. Speaker, when taxes are high and 
still going higher and we are faced with 
a desperate need for expenditures of un- 
paralleled proportions, we must consider 
other means of raising revenue which 
in ordinary times might not be consid- 
ered suitable. 

Neither this Congress, nor the Ways 
and Means Committee, has the right to 
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ignore or be careless of possible tax and 
revenue advantages offered by a Gov- 
ernment-run lottery which could easily 
pump into our Treasury over $10 billion 
a year in additional revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, a national lottery which 
would be a painless and voluntary form 
of taxation, would certainly be a more 
palatable way of raising revenue for this 
Government. 

If the Ways and Means Committee 
and if this Congress is really sincere and 
concerned with the plight of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers and wishes to alleviate 
the heavy burdens of taxation, then it 
should have the courage to seriously 
consider a Government-run lottery as 
the only sensible, realistic, and logical 
alternative to this type of legislation. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would, in principle, object to the rule 
except that understanding the proce- 
dures we normally follow, I realize with 
a sense of frustration that it is not the 
intention of the House at this time to 
depart from recent practices, but I would 
hope that some day we will under a rule 
on a bill from the Committee on Ways 
and Means have the opportunity to pre- 
sent amendments, so that not just the 
overburdened members of the committee 
itself but the entire House could work 
its will in these deliberations. Inciden- 
tally, as I look at the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I see the 
distinguished chairman [Mr. Mitts] and 
the ranking minority member [Mr. 
Byrnes], both much grayer now than 
they were 6 months ago when they 
started their deliberations on the Presi- 
dent’s tax proposal. And, I look at this 
proposal to extend the excise taxes for a 
year with some apprehension. I say the 
simplest painless procedure possible 
would be to abolish these temporary 
taxes. It would save the wear and tear 
on the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and remove the en- 
tire subject of tax revision from the 
political arena, and I believe it would 
probably be the most welcome changes 
that the House could take. But, realiz- 
ing that we seem to thrive on confusion, 
realizing that we thrive on temporary 
means I bow to the inevitable. 

I realize the rule will be granted and 
realize that the temporary taxes become 
permanent. But, I do hope that some 
day we will get a rule on the tax bill, 
an open rule, so that we can work our 
way on amendments and that we can 
eliminate the temporary wartime-im- 
posed taxes. 

Since Federal revenues from these 
sources now reach $7 billion, we would, 
in effect, be giving consumers of products 
and telephone users across the country 
a tax reduction effective July 1, which 
would immediately reach an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of our population. The 
sum involved could effectively be bal- 
anced by economy moves now clearly 
apparent in the Congress. We will then 
have presented the public with a tax re- 
duction based on corresponding reduc- 
tion in expenditures. The arguments 
for a tax reduction could be validly 
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applied here; to stimulate the economy, 
reduce the burden on individual citizens, 
businesses, and so forth, to eliminate rec- 
ord keeping, redtape, and paperwork, 
that are impediments to American busi- 
nesses and, last but not least, the resto- 
ration of faith in Government promises 
that were made regarding the temporary 
nature of these excise taxes. 

Perhaps this proposal does not have 
the political magic of an across-the- 
board slash in income tax rates, but it 
would reach as many people and have an 
immediate sound effect. Furthermore, 
the principle of eliminating the wartime 
imposed excise taxes is a valid one, and 
this action would not create a great in- 
flationary spiral and an increase in our 
national debt that are inherent in the 
complex and controversial proposals pre- 
sented to this committee by administra- 
tion spokesmen. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 6755) to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6755, with Mr. 
Detaney in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, each year, beginning in 
1954, the Congress has been requested by 
the person then President of the United 
States to provide a 1-year extension in 
certain tax rates that would otherwise 
revert to lower rates generally on June 
30 of that year. This started, Mr. Chair- 
man, during the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1954. It was repeated 
by President Eisenhower through a re- 
quest to the Congress in each of the years 
that he served in that high office and into 
President Kennedy’s administration. 

Once again we have the President of 
the United States requesting the Con- 
gress to enact legislation to continue for 
one additional year certain rates of taxa- 
tion that would otherwise expire or drop 
to a lower rate without this action on 
June 30 of this year. 

Mr. Chairman, let me here summarize 
the specific taxes involved, and the 
Treasury revenue estimates of the full 
year effect. 

H.R. 6755 continues for 1 year—until 
July 1, 1964—the present combined 52- 
percent corporate income tax rate which 
would otherwise revert to 47 percent—the 
5-percentage point reduction would oc- 
cur in the 30-percent normal tax. The 
Treasury revenue estimate for a full year 
is $2.5 billion. The bill also continues 
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the following excise tax rates until July 
1, 1964: 

First. Distilled spirits, which would be 
continued at $10.50 rather than $9 per 
proof gallon—$193 million. 

Second. Beer, which would be con- 
tinued at $9 rather than $8 per barrel— 
$84 million. 

Third. Wines, which are continued at 
various tax rates rather than being re- 
duced by approximately 11 percent—$9 
million. 

Fourth. Cigarettes, which would be 
continued at 8 cents rather than 7 cents 
a pack—$246 million. 

Fifth. Passenger cars, which would be 
continued at 10 percent rather than 7 
percent of the manufacturers’ price— 
$460 million. 

Sixth. Auto parts and accessories, 
which would be continued at 8 percent 
rather than 5 percent of the manufac- 
turers’ price—$82 million. 

Seventh. General telephone service, 
which would be continued at 10 percent 
of the amount paid rather than reduced 
to zero—$570 million. 

Eighth. Transportation of persons by 
air, which would be continued at 5 per- 
cent of the amount paid rather than 
reduced to zero—$105 million. 

If this bill were not enacted, it is esti- 
mated that there would be a total reve- 
nue loss of $4.1 to $4.2 billion in a full 
year of operation and a loss of revenue in 
the fiscal year 1964 of $2.8 to $2.9 bil- 
lion—taking into account floor stock 
refunds. 

During the course of the time that we 
have been extending certain of these 
higher rates of taxation there have been 
added to this list, by action of the Con- 
gress, two taxes that were not initially 
levied in the period of the Korean war. 
One of those—the telephone tax—has 
been discussed already under the rule to- 
day, Mr. Chairman. I think it is inter- 
esting in this connection to look back 
a little bit to see how long this tax on 
telephone service has been in existence. 
In the year 1914 Congress levied an ex- 
cise tax on long distance telephone serv- 
ice. In 1916 the Congress saw fit to 
repeal that excise tax. In 1917, the Con- 
gress reenacted an excise tax on long 
distance telephone service, which was 
again repealed in 1924. It was again re- 
enacted in 1932 and has remained in 
existence in some degree ever since, ei- 
ther upward or downward. In 1941, it is 
true that for the first time Congress 
levied an excise tax on local telephone 
service. 

So you see, Mr. Chairman, this mat- 
ter that is included in this bill deal- 
ing with the taxation of telephone serv- 
ice is not something that was started 
basically as a temporary matter during 
the Korean war. It became a temporary 
matter in 1960, as I remember, as the 
result of the adoption of an amendment 
by the other body that came to us in 
conference. Rather than permit the tax 
to lapse at that time the conferees de- 
cided that it should be extended for 1 
year, and we have been extending it 
since that time, and you are asked to ex- 
tend it again this year. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to this 
particular tax, one suggestion has been 
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made to the committee that the com- 
mittee reduce the rate of the tax—not 
repeal it, but reduce the rate of the tax 
over a period of years, for the reason 
that under the telephone tax the rev- 
enue is rapidly approaching $1 billion, 
and there is fear on the part of the in- 
dustry that if the amount of the rev- 
enue to be developed from any particular 
tax ever reaches the level of a billion 
dollars it may be much more difficult 
to get the Congress to repeal that tax. 
We are assured, in conversation with the 
industry, that if we drop this tax 
from 10 to 9 percent, let us say, and 
then subsequently down to 8 percent, 
and subsequently to 7 percent, and on 
down to 6 percent, and then leave it 
at 5 percent, that the use of telephone 
service is increasing at such a rate that 
by the time we would reach a 5- 
percent rate sometime in the future we 
would in all probability be developing as 
much revenue then from that rate of 
tax as we are developing today from a 
10-percent rate. 

I have reviewed this for the informa- 
tion of the Members. However, I 
should here point out that I have not 
been able to reach the conclusion that 
this excise tax serves to depress the in- 
dustry that is collecting the tax. It is, 
of course, a tax upon the consuming 
public—those who use the telephone 
service. Naturally they would like to 
have this tax, as I am sure they would 
like to have many other taxes that they 
pay, repealed, so that they would no 
longer have to pay them. For example, 
there are other excise taxes in this bill 
they would like to have repealed or re- 
duced. But I am sure the information I 
have given the House indicates that the 
committee has not yet been able to con- 
clude that the reason for a repeal of this 
tax is the onerous load placed upon the 
industry itself, or that it serves to de- 
feat growth within the industry itself. 
I can understand the industry’s point of 
view. I hope that sometime in the fu- 
ture it may be possible for the committee 
to give attention to the proposal of the 
industry of graduating the rate of this 
tax downward over a period of time. 

If one would vote against this bill be- 
cause of his dislike of the telephone tax, 
for example, one would have to bear in 
mind also that he would be voting to re- 
duce certain other rates of taxation; 
that he would be voting against revenue 
amounting in a full year to more than 
$4 billion presently coming into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

But again, Mr. Chairman, let us look 
at what is involved here in the bill in 
addition to the tax on local telephone 
service. As I indicated earlier there is 
a 5-percentage point normal tax paid by 
corporations involved here. The tax 
would revert from the 30-percent normal 
tax rate to the tax we had before the 
Korean war, which was a 25-percent 
normal tax. There was at that time 
and still is a 22-percent surtax on cor- 
porate income above $25,000. As I also 
indicated, in addition to this particular 
5 percentage points, which amounts to 
about $500 million per point—a little bit 
more than $214 billion of revenue—there 
is involved a reduction, if this were not 
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passed, in the tax on distilled spirits 
from $10.50 per proof gallon to $9; on 
beer, a drop in the tax from $9 to $8 per 
barrel; on wines an average of about 11- 
percent reduction in the varying rates 
applicable to various kinds of wine; on 
cigarettes a drop in the tax from 8 cents 
per package to 7 cents per package. On 
passenger cars a manufacturer’s excise 
tax of 10 percent is being levied at the 
present time. If this legislation is not 
passed that manufacturer’s excise tax 
would revert to 7 percentage points on 
June 30 of this year. The automobile in- 
dustry itself has asked, of course, that we 
not make this 10 percentage points per- 
manent, because they look forward to the 
day when this tax may be brought down 
not to just 7 percent but down, perhaps, 
to as little as 5 percentage points. But 
at the moment, at this time and in this 
particular year the automobile industry 
is enjoying a high level of sales, just as 
it did last year. 

Mr. Chairman, we could not feel that 
this particular situation justified sep- 
arate and distinct treatment that we 
were not according other industries that 
are also involved in these excise taxes, 
that are not Korean taxes, that were 
levied long before the Korean war. 

We did not feel justified, therefore, in 
picking this particular tax out for spe- 
cial treatment. 

Automobile parts and accessories are 
also involved. The tax under existing 
law is 8 percent. Without this legisla- 
tion that tax would drop to 5 percent. 

In addition, there is involved in this 
bill the question of a 5 percent excise 
tax on the amount paid by those using 
airline services. It will be recalled, Mr. 
Chairman, that last year we worked out 
some changes with respect to the tax on 
travel by passengers. In that year we 
dropped this tax altogether for travel 
over railroads, water, and on buses and 
reduced it from 10 percentage points to 
5 percentage points with respect to travel 
on airlines. At the time we did that we 
selected this method of continuing a type 
of user tax on airline service in lieu of 
then considering all the recommenda- 
tions which had been handed to the Con- 
gress by the President for a tax on jet 
fuel and perhaps even other things that 
would be used by the airlines that 
would serve as a use tax to partly com- 
pensate the Government for some of the 
expenditures incurred in connection with 
airline transportation safety and matters 
of that sort. The airline people them- 
selves would much prefer that we con- 
tinue this 5 percentage points on the 
amount paid by passengers of airlines 
than to impose upon them some other 
or additional type of user tax. There is 
no question in the minds of the industry 
about that particular point. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that here we 
have without the passage of this legisla- 
tion a revenue loss for the fiscal year 
1964 of approximately $2,900 million and 
a revenue loss for a full year of about 
$4,200 million. 

I think it is quite evident to all that 
we consider this proposition at this time 
in a somewhat different atmosphere and 
under different circumstances altogether 
than was the case in some of the years 
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in the past. We have before the com- 
mittee this year, contrary to the situa- 
tion last year or in the year before, a 
request from the President of the United 
States that we make certain adjustments 
with respect to the rates of taxation 
affecting individuals as well as corpo- 
rations. No decisions have been made 
other than with respect to some sub- 
stantive parts of the President’s propos- 
als other than rates, on a tentative basis, 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
No definite, final, decisions have been 
made even with respect to those matters 
that have been announced by the com- 
mittee as tentative decisions. But cer- 
tainly the committee has made no 
decision with respect to what it will 
recommend in the way of rate reductions 
either for corporations or for individuals. 

I would think that the more appro- 
priate procedure for the House to follow 
would be to go along with the recom- 
mendation of the committee in this in- 
stance. Let us continue these expiring 
rates for such period of time as we sug- 
gest here, to give the House and the 
other body the opportunity of working 
their will with respect to the recommen- 
dations that the President has placed 
before the Congress. 

Let us leave some leeway so that we 
can say that the Congress does desire 
to do something about the corporate rate 
of taxation, that the Congress thinks 
that the time has come to get the Gov- 
ernment out of the position of being a 
majority stockholder in the profits of 
corporations. 

Let us say that the Congress has de- 
cided the time has come to do something 
about these very high individual rates of 
taxation, ranging from 20 percent to 91 
percent. If the Congress wants to do 
that, certainly, the Congress should have 
that opportunity but if we do not con- 
tinue these rates of taxation involved 
here, certainly, the Congress will not have 
the same opportunity of looking at the 
overall picture because we are talking 
here about almost $3 billion of revenues 
that were anticipated actually in the de- 
velopment of revenues for the purposes 
of the budget of 1964. If these revenues 
are not to be continued, in my opinion, 
we do not have the opportunity, certainly 
the same opportunity, to pass judgment 
even on what the Congress will want to 
do in the overall situation facing the 
American taxpayer, 

I believe it is much better for us to 
proceed in this manner, to look at the 
situation with respect to the overall pic- 
ture and a little later on in this session 
reach conclusions about reductions of 
rates in that connection, rather than here 
today prevent, or tend to prevent, a prop- 
er application of such action as we might 
want to take in reducing rates. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. BOW. Of course, I must preface 


my question by saying I am one who 
would like to see a reduction in taxes, 


and particularly in these taxes. But 
may I ask the gentleman this question: 
With ‘he budget we have now and the 
expenditures that we are having, am I 
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correct in the assumption that if we 
should vote against this bill and take 
these taxes off, that with the expendi- 
tures we are facing, it would require the 
Government to borrow this money and 
pay interest on it. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Let me say further in reference 
to that, because it has its application 
elsewhere, any time we do not collect 
within the course of a particular fiscal 
year through taxation the amount of 
money that we spend, then we have to 
borrow it and we have to pay interest 
on the amount that we borrowed, in 
order to pay the expenses of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BOW. Do IJ understand if we had 
to borrow this money that that might 
again occasion the necessity for an in- 
crease in the debt limitation? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, there is no doubt 
about that. If we were to increase the 
prospective deficit, whatever it is, by 
such a reduction as this contemplates in 
this fiscal year, it would add to the size 
of the debt limit. 

Mr. BOW. Then am I correct in as- 
suming that if we are intent upon cuts 
of this kind in taxation, then to be re- 
sponsible about it, we have to find some 
way also to cut budgets and to cut the 
spending of the Government. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Ohio is a very distinguished member of 
the Committee on Appropriations and I 
know he diligently applies himself daily 
to the proposition of trying to find ways 
and means—if I may use that term—of 
bringing about reductions in the rate of 
spending by the Federal Government. 
To the extent that the gentleman and 
his committee are successful in that ac- 
complishment, they make it possible in 
my opinion for the Congress, beginning 
with the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to have more room within which to ac- 
complish objectives that have been sub- 
mitted to the Congress for tax reduction. 
Certainly, I would feel better about any 
tax rate reduction being accompanied by 
a tighter rein on Federal spending. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 


Mr. GROSS. Had the area redevel- 
opment bill which was considered by the 
House yesterday been passed, that would 
have called for nearly a half billion dol- 
lars of additional spending; would it 
not? 

Mr. MILLS. May I say to my col- 
league, I find my time has been so taken 
up with consideration of methods and 
ways to try to figure out how to relieve 
the taxpayers of some of these rates of 
taxation, I am going to have to rely 
upon my friend’s opinion as to the total 
amount involved. Yes it is around $450 
million. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I say close to a 
half billion dollars. 

Mr. MILLS. All right. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we will not quarrel in this 
case over $5 million or so, or $50 million 
or so, 
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Mr. MILLS. My friend and I never 
quarrel over anything; never. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means indi- 
cated a little earlier that the 5 per- 
cent tax on telephone service was not 
desirable from the standpoint of the 
telephone industry. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, I indicated the in- 
dustry would prefer that it be reduced. 

Mr. FINDLEY. And has now proved 
to be an onerous burden upon the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. MILLS. No; I used—pardon me, 
but I used the suggestion and recommen- 
dation that that had come about from 
certain people within the industry for 
a gradual reduction in the rate. Their 
statement to me about the amount of 
revenue we would get under these lower 
rates, at least to me, has indicated that 
the industry was growing and extend- 
ing more telephone service daily and 
that we could not point to this particular 
industry as one that was depressed 
necessarily as a result of this tax. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, in view of that and in view 
of the further need for additional rev- 
enue did the committee in its considera- 
tion of this bill give any serious thought 
to increasing the rate on telephone sery- 
ices? 

Mr. MILLS. No; the committee did 
not. The committee gave consideration 
to the possibility of gradually reducing 
this rate, as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee observed during consideration of 
the rule, but we did not give any consid- 
eration in connection with this bill to 
any further increase in any of these 
taxes. We did not do that. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the House will 
agree with the Committee on Ways and 
Means and approve H.R. 6755. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
ported the rule. Iam opposed to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter is ready for 
the consideration of the House. How- 
ever, I would like to point out what I 
feel to be the function of a member of 
a committee and, indeed, the function 
of a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that is to try to elucidate, 
to try to bring out the factors and the 
views that pertain to an issue so that the 
House can make its decision. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel it is important to 
dwell a little bit upon that function, 
because I find that many committees are 
going along the road of feeling that 
their purpose is to make the decisions 
for the House and, therefore, to try to 
gather together the various viewpoints 
within the committee so that they can 
come onto the floor of the House with a 
unanimous approach. Then, the tech- 
nique of debate on the floor becomes one 
really of concealing information rather 
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than bringing it out, and concealing 
honest differences of opinion rather 
than bringing them out. 

Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that the 
Committee on Ways and Means has done 
an adequate job of studying this matter 
and bringing the issue to the House in 
the majority report. I might say also 
that our chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], in his usual excel- 
lent fashion, has presented the situa- 
tion. However, I want to call attention 
to the minority views which are signed 
by six Members, the object of which not 
being one of trying to necessarily defeat 
this bill, although it is our recommenda- 
tion that it should be. We try to spell 
out the reasons and to bring out some 
of the basic points that are involved. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
we have a practical matter to consider. 
The executive department has already 
decided that we should have a tax cut. 
The Committee on Ways and Means is 
already in the process of considering this 
tax cut. If we are practical men and 
women—and I know we are—with the 
majority of the committee being 15 to 10 
Democrats against Republicans, and the 
Democrats naturally wanting to support 
their administration—in this climate 
where the executive is the one which 
does the suggesting rather than legisla- 
tion being initiated here in the Congress, 
the decision has been largely made for 
us that there is going to be a tax cut bill. 

All of this talk about having to have 
expenditure reform before you have a 
tax cut is out of the window, so far as the 
administration is concerned. I adhere 
to that position as strong as I know how. 
I think it is a dangerous thing to pursue 
a course of having tax cuts anywhere 
without some knowledge of expenditure 
reform coming about. It certainly does 
not behoove the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means or this adminis- 
tration to advance any argument along 
the line of not cutting taxes before ex- 
penditures are cut. 

I refer to the minority viewpoint that 
speaks about the morality involved in 
this matter. There is a moral obligation 
at issue here. When a decision has been 
made to cut taxes, obviously the taxes 
that must be cut first or eliminated are 
those that were imposed on a temporary 
basis to meet a specific need. These 
taxes we have before us today we im- 
posed on a 2-year basis to meet the 
needs of the Korean war. They have 
been continued on an annual basis 10 
times by this Congress on the theory that 
we needed the revenue. I might say I 
have supported that proposition each 
time, because indeed we did need the 
revenue if we were not going to exercise 
expenditure reform. 

I think I have always been a member 
of the so-called economy bloc doing my 
best with my votes and with my voice to 
persuade the Congress that we need to 
exercise expenditure reform, and yet I 
have gone ahead and said, yes, we must 
raise these taxes, and as the chairman 
of the committee pointed out, if we do 
not raise the money in the form of taxes, 
then we have to borrow the money. 

Does morality mean anything to us in 
the Congress these days? I wonder. 
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Here we are talking about cutting taxes 
and the administration says we must do 
so for the benefit of our economy al- 
though we do not have expenditure re- 
form. They come in and say, cut the 
permanent taxes and extend the tem- 
porary cuts. How can the people of the 
country believe us if we in the future say 
we are only going to impose a tax on a 
temporary basis? 

I happen to think morals are impor- 
tant. That is one thing, if anything, 
that bothers me about the future of our 
country. I refer to the seeming lack of 
understanding of this point. We in poli- 
tics know what a pledge means or is sup- 
posed to mean. Has it reached the point 
where we openly and avowedly renege on 
our pledges? Mind you, this is in the 
terms of a tax cut. The administration 
says we must cut taxes. 

Let me point out another inconsistency 
of the administration’s position on this 
bill. As set out in the minority views, 
there is the testimony of Secretary of 
the Treasury Douglas Dillon when he 
testified before the Committee on Ways 
and Means on behalf of this extension of 
the Korean excise and the corporate tax 
increase. 

This becomes perhaps a little bit com- 
plicated, but it is a very important thing 
because the President’s tax message on 
tax cuts emphasizes the need for a bal- 
ance between the investment dollar and 
the consumer dollar. Indeed, the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers has 
emphasized heavily the importance of 
releasing money into the consumer pur- 
chasing power area by releasing consum- 
er taxation, taxation on the consumer 
dollar, and has gone to a very refined 
and, I might say, questionable economic 
theory of the multiplier effect on the 
economy that the release of a tax on 
the consumer presumably will have on 
our economy. Now, whatever balance 
we work out in a tax cut bill which may 
come out of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, there is going to be some balance. 
There is going to be a cut on the invest- 
ment dollar and there is going to be a 
cut on the consumer dollar, and there 
must be some balance. I know no one 
disagrees that there should be a balance. 
The argument is, where you balance up; 
how much to the consumer dollar; how 
much to the investment dollar. 

Now, read Secretary Dillon’s testimony 
when he said: 

The automatic excise tax reductions are 
particularly inconsistent with the decision of 
the President that tax revision to stimulate 
economic growth and increase taxpayer 
equity first requires removal of the strong 
check on initiative and investment inherent 
in present income tax rates. 


These taxes that we have before us 
happen to be consumer taxes, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is now telling 
the Congress—and I assume he speaks 
with authority for the administration— 
that any reduction in taxes on the con- 
sumer side is inconsistent with the de- 
cision that the President has made. Let 
me say that the excise taxes of $1.7 bil- 
lion in here are consumer taxes and the 
impact falls on the low-income consumer 
in the same proportion that it hits any 
other income bracket consumer in our 
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country. But, in theory, take any Fed- 
eral income tax, it does not hit the low- 
est income bracket, because those people 
are not taxpayers. And, here we have 
the political party that has professed to 
be the party of the little man coming 
out and saying that a tax cut on the 
consumer level, that will really get to 
the lowest income group, is inconsistent 
with the theory that the President has 
decided to pursue. 

One other point was made insofar as 
the initial imposition of transportation 
and communication taxes; part of the 
Korean war taxes. The point relates to 
the theory of allocating our resources; it 
was not entirely just to raise revenue. 
It was to deter the use of some of these 
economic facilities, communications and 
transportation in particular. Now, here 
is a tax reduction proposal that the 
President has given to the Congress seek- 
ing primarily to stimulate the economy, 
to stimulate economic activity. Well, by 
any logical sequence, the very first taxes 
we should remove would be those we set 
in to impede. So, not only do we have a 
moral problem of removing these taxes 
that went on for commitment reasons 
but also for good economic reasons. 

Now I come to another point and the 
one that disturbs me most, and I think 
it disturbs the people on my side of the 
aisle and those on the Democratic side 
of the aisle who are concerned about ex- 
penditures. In our report we say: 

Congress can force a modicum of expendi- 


ture reform by not passing this tax increase 
bill. 


Then I want to read what we say: 
Many people have argued that the only 


way to bring about expenditure reform is to 
first reduce the revenues—cut the taxes. 


Now, I have not agreed with that point 
of view. The report goes on to say: 

There is merit to this statement but only 
when control is being exercised over the au- 
thority of the Federal Government to issue 
more Federal bonds in lieu of the lost tax 
revenues. 


Now, is there this discipline over the 
executive department to sell the bonds, I 
say to my friend from Ohio [Mr. Bow]? 

The answer is “Yes.” Even though 
we did not follow the Republican recom- 
mendation in the House and in Congress 
to hold the debt ceiling to $305 billion, to 
exercise real discipline, the $307 billion 
and the $309 billion which it goes onto 
August 31, as the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Mitts], of course, told the House, 
was not a loose ceiling. Indeed, it was 
tight, and there was no question about it. 
If this House saw fit to turn this bill 
down, this tax increase bill, here is what 
would happen. Expenditure reform 
would come. Mind you, this is another 
point. Oh, you can turn semantics 
around and say that this bill is simply 
extending taxes, but let us face it, this 
is a tax increase bill over our permanent 
tax base. Only by affirmative action do 
these taxes go up. This is a tax increase 
bill. If we fail to increase these taxes 
here today, the executive department is 
going to have to exercise expenditure re- 
form because the executive department 
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under the debt ceiling cannot sell more 
bonds. 

Secretary Dillon said this to me in an- 
swer to my interrogation in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on this par- 
ticular matter. He said with a smile, 
“Oh, Congressman, if you do this we are 
not going to have to do anything about 
expenditure reform until late in August. 
This is not going to put the bite on us.” 

I said, “No, Mr. Secretary, you are 
right and I am very pleased you make 
the point because it does take planning 
to exercise good expenditure cutting.” 
If we force it on overnight we would 
create some real economic damage, but 
if this House should take this action to- 
day and if the administration came be- 
fore us, as it must anyway, whatever 
we do, in August, and told this House 
it has not exercised expenditure reform 
and had not set up planning so that 
expenditure cutbacks could be made, the 
President of the United States would be 
guilty of the grossest sort of fiscal ir- 
responsibility. 

So I say this is a technique—we do 
not have many and it is not the best, 
but it is a technique—for exercising ex- 
penditure reform. 

Just as I tried to point out in the debt 
ceiling legislation that was before us, 
the President does have considerable lee- 
way in his expenditure rate. He has 
requested $108 billion in new obligational 
authority for fiscal 1964, and he has a 
carryover amount from previous author- 
izations of $87 billion, giving him a total 
authority to spend $195 billion. He has 
told us his expenditure rate for fiscal 
year 1964 will be $99 billion roughly. 
In other words, he has some leeway, not 
as great as those gross figures sound, 
but nevertheless some leeway in cutting 
the expenditure rate back. All this cut- 
back here today would mean would be 
an insistence on an expenditure rate for 
fiscal 1964 back to the 1963 expenditure 
level of $94 billion. This is entirely 
within reason. 

Then the final point is this: Of course, 
the way to go about this expenditure re- 
form is through our appropriation tech- 
niques, and as the Congress did yester- 
day on authorization bills. But we have 
found over a period of time in the Con- 
gress, and knowing the will of the ma- 
jority party, which does not desire to 
exercise expenditure reform, we must do 
certain things. The President himself 
said he does not intend to exercise ex- 
penditure reform, and in good faith, be- 
cause he believes according to his eco- 
nomic theory that the expenditures 
cannot be cut. This is a basic difference 
of economic philosophy which the ad- 
ministration and the majority party in 
the House are espousing, but I know 
there are many people on the Democratic 
side of the aisle who disagree. 

And yet we find it difficult to cut back 
on these individual appropriation bills in 
an adequate fashion. We are always 
going to have this problem, that the 
programs are desirable, most of them 
are, and the big problem of expenditure 
reform is deciding priorities among de- 
sirable programs, and recognizing that 
you cannot do it or all of them at the 
same time. We have no machinery in 
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the Congress—we should develop it, but 
we do not have it—for establishing pro- 
gram priorities, through the proper way, 
the best way, through the appropriation 
techniques, so that we can keep our au- 
thorization and expenditure levels to a 
certain figure. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s yielding. As 
the gentleman in the well knows, for the 
past 10 years, under the previous ad- 
ministration and this administration I 
have gone along and voted for this legis- 
lation on the ground that each adminis- 
tration has promised they will make an 
honest attempt to balance the budget. 
Our present President so indicated in 
many campaign speeches in 1960, that 
he would balance the budget. However, 
in view of the statements the gentleman 
has just made in the well of the House, 
and the fact that the administration has 
reversed itself and is directing itself to- 
ward planned deficit spending, I cannot 
see on the ground of morality, which the 
gentleman mentioned a minute ago, how 
I can vote to continue these taxes; that 
is, in the face of a planned deficit and 
with no attempt being made to balance 
the budget. 

I think the will of the American peo- 
ple and the desire of the American peo- 
ple have been indicated that we do bal- 
ance the budget. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. I think his observations 
are exactly correct. This is a proper 
technique for those of us who believe 
that expenditure reform is necessary for 
us to bring about this kind of discipline. 
It is an opportunity for those of us who 
disagree with the theory of planned 
deficits, not just for the fiscal year 
1964— the President of the United States, 
Mr. Kennedy, has made it clear that his 
theory of planned deficits will go on at 
least into the fiscal year 1967. So here 
is the time for the Congress, for this 
House, if they disagree with this eco- 
nomic theory, to express themselves by 
a negative vote. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend both the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis] and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] for their articu- 
late presentation of the contents of this 
bill. It is my observation that both of 
these gentlemen are after similar objec- 
tives. There appears to be a simple dif- 
ference of opinion as to how, when, and 
where to cut taxes. I am certain that 
each has a logical reason for his position 
because each of them is among the 
most knowledgeable and respected Mem- 
bers of this House. Thank God for their 
presence. 

In view of my previous experience at 
a lower level of government, I have 
listened intently to the presentations and 
conclude that both gentlemen recognize 
the need for a revision of our tax struc- 
ture; both gentlemen agree on the pru- 
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dence of a balanced budget; both gentle- 
men are concerned about the threat of 
bankruptcy with the continuing deficit 
spending concept; both gentlemen agree, 
as I do, that the way to continued growth 
and prosperity is to “pull the bit out of 
the mouth of private enterprise” by re- 
leasing tax sources back to poor old John 
Q. Taxpayer and in so doing give him a 
raise for his labors. 

In conclusion, a paramount factor 
blossoms forth after hearing this presen- 
tation—it is simply a matter of timing. 
The distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] wants to cut taxes 
now—when the opportunity is presented 
to the Members of the House, and the 
very able gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mis], having the responsibility of de- 
fending the administration even though 
I am convinced he does not agree with 
the economic theory of the President’s 
advisers, has asked for more time to pre- 
pare a broader tax reform. I somehow 
get the feeling that the time is also re- 
quired to convince the administration’s 
economic theorists that their philosophy 
has been in error, as stated in a recent 
editorial of Life magazine. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
see on the ticker that the President has 
stated that he is going to give the Con- 
gress another chance to act on the ex- 
tension of the area redevelopment pro- 
gram. That is another reason why we 
should take the kind of action to which 
the gentleman refers. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the President 
have the right to move to reconsider the 
vote that we had yesterday? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. He says he is go- 
ing to give the Congress another chance. 

Mr. CURTIS. No Member has the 
right to move to reconsider. But I sup- 
pose the President, under his concept of 
5 authority, believes he has that 
right. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LANGEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I want to take this 
opportunity to compliment him for the 
very excellent statement that he has 
made to the House today. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, LANGEN. The wisdom he has 
shown with reference to this problem, I 
am sure, warrants the consideration of 
his views by every Member of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us to- 
day reminds me of those “who-done-its” 
we see on television, with the little state- 
ment at the end of the program pro- 
claiming that “this story is true, only 
the names have been changed to protect 
the innocent.” But in this case, only the 
dates have been changed to protect the 
innocent Members of Congress who re- 
fuse to face the issues involved on a 
permanent basis. 

The Tax Rate Extension Act before us 
is the same as we have seen before. In 
fact, every year for some time now we 
enact this so-called temporary extension 
of the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
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and of certain excise-tax rates. Always 
for 1 year. Always evading the decision 
we some day must make. 

I am particularly concerned this year, 
because this is a year when we have 
heard much about the desirability of 
cutting taxes to give the American people 
increased spending power. It just does 
not make sense to even consider the 
problems of taxation while we continue 
to extend emergency wartime taxes that 
should have been allowed to expire long 
ago or made permanent features of our 
tax program. The tax levies in the bill 
today will expire July 1 of this year, un- 
less we take action before that time. So 
what we are actually doing is voting on 
a bill to increase taxes, which is strange 
behavior at a time when the administra- 
tion advocates tax reduction. 

We are told that it would be desirable 
to lower corporate tax rates this year. 
But this bill increases the corporate tax 
rate from 47 percent to 52 percent. This 
hardly appears consistent. 

Turning to the list of products or 
services in this bill that would have 
their excise tax rates increased, I am 
a bit at a loss to explain the relation- 
ship or similarity of the items. I find 
it difficult to consider passenger cars 
and essential telephone services along 
with liquor and cigarettes. It seems to 
me that we have lumped essential serv- 
ices and luxuries under one great head- 
ing, perhaps for the purpose of making 
the bill easier to pass, since it is difficult 
to get anyone, including myself, to vote 
against an excise tax on such things as 
liquor and cigarettes. 

The minority report on this bill, how- 
ever, makes a good point in this respect. 
The State and local governments have 
long depended on liquor and cigarettes 
as items to be taxed to raise revenues. 
The Federal Government, through such 
emergency and temporary tax programs 
as this, have usurped many of the areas 
1 held to be available for local 

Many States would benefit from 
this added source if the Federal Govern- 
ment released its grip. In my native 
Minnesota, for instance, the price of 
cigarettes was raised this year by an 
additional cent a pack, and would un- 
doubtedly welcome Federal removal 
from the scene. 

From the standpoint of stimulating 
business, the auto manufacturers cer- 
tainly would benefit if we allowed the 10 
percent tax to fall to its normal 
7 percent. 

Perhaps the greatest injustice is in the 
excise taxes on telephone, telegraph, 
and related communications services. 
This 10-percent tax was imposed in 1941 
to discourage the use of these essential 
services in time of war and to produce 
revenue for the emergency effort. But 
the effect now is to place these companies 
at a disadvantage in competing for busi- 
ness and capital by discouraging the 
public from using their facilities. It 
should not be necessary to point out that 
telephone service is a necessity, not a 
luxury like some of the other items in 
this bill. In fact, it is the only household 
utility subject to a Federal excise tax. 
To lump it together with cigarettes and 
alcoholic beverages is a gross injustice. 
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The tax on a household telephone bill 
in 1 year amounts to more than a 
whole month’s average bill. This money 
could be put into circulation to spur 
the economy, and would enable the com- 
munications companies to expand and 
create jobs by encouraging the public 
to use their services. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
take another look at this bill before us 
today and not to pass it out of yearly 
habit, but to give it long and proper 
consideration. If every item in this bill 
is absolutely necessary, then it should be 
incorporated into permanent tax revi- 
sion. It makes no sense to talk tax re- 
duction on the one hand and tax increase 
on the other without an overall plan. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that those Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
pending legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
listened with interest to the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], and his most illumi- 
nating discourse on H.R. 6755. 

In the hope that I am a responsible 
Member of this House and with a full 
understanding that if this Congress con- 
tinues to vote increased appropriations 
then necessary revenues must be pro- 
vided, it is most difficult to arrive at a 
proper decision as to how to cast a vote 
on this measure. 

At the outset I wish to point out that 
from the very beginning of this session, 
I for one have consistently voted against 
excessive Government spending. 

It is then with a clear conscience that 
I feel justified in voting against this bill. 
I agree with my colleague from Missouri 
that a yes vote for this bill in essence is 
voting for a tax increase. 

The administration has been talking 
about a need for tax reductions; well, I 
feel this is an opportunity to assist the 
administration. 

Furthermore, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] there 
is a most critical moral obligation in- 
volved in this issue. These tax measures 
we are discussing today are tax rates 
which were sold to the American people 
as temporary measures. 

I should like to ask when does a tem- 
porary measure become a permanent 
measure? How much longer are we go- 
ing to continue to kid the American peo- 
ple? 

If we are to reduce taxes then let us 
first reduce some of these so-called tem- 
porary taxes. Why vote to cut perma- 
nent taxes later in this session and at the 
same time vote today to extend tempo- 
rary taxes. 

This just does not make sense to me— 
it seems we are placing the cart before 
the horse. I agree the proposed budget 
for fiscal 1964 is already seriously out of 
balance and I suppose there will be those 
who will say if you vote against this bill 
you will throw the balance further out of 
balance. 

In answer to this I should like to say if 
we cannot defeat appropriation bills 
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then perhaps if we defeat this bill we can 
slow down spending by shutting off rev- 
enues. 

Because, I believe the defeat of this 
measure will help the small taxpayer. 

Because, I believe the defeat of this bill 
will help release money for the expansion 
of business and industry, and last but 
not least the moral issues involved in the 
matter I feel compelled to vote no. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, last Feb- 
ruary 25, on the occasion of the 50th an- 
niversary of the 16th amendment, I 
made some remarks which in retrospect 
have some bearing on H.R. 6755 which 
provides a 1-year extension of the exist- 
ing corporate normal tax rate and also 
of certain excise tax rates. 

I said this: 

When, Mr. Speaker, the 16th amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted, the deter- 
rent to business and industrial expansion 
and growth by killing profit incentive be- 
gan. I suggest that if the current move- 
ment to repeal the 16th amendment should 
prevail, the machinery of business in this 
country would start to hum and employment 
would increase as never before in the lifetime 
of any of us. 


This statement which I have quoted 
along with some other similar remarks 
were interpreted, Mr. Chairman, by a 
possibly not too attentive representative 
of the press to mean I had announced 
myself for the repeal of the income tax. 
In fact, since then I frequently see my- 
self listed as such. The trouble is no one 
has read the text of that speech care- 
fully. But be that as it may, I did mean 
and I do clearly state that a substantial 
cut in the corporation tax would stim- 
ulate business. 

President Kennedy has stressed the 
need for immediate tax reduction, yet he 
only proposes a cut in the corporate tax 
rate from 52 to 50 percent for the cal- 
endar year 1964 and a further cut to 47 
percent for the calendar year 1965. 

As to this latter proposal in my judg- 
ment it would take effect too late and 
would be far too little. But since the 
administration is unwilling to reduce 
Government expenditures so as to jus- 
tify a tax cut I can see why it would fol- 
low a too little and too late policy. 

Congress, I certainly hope, will take 
a different view and substantially re- 
duce the President's budget of expenses. 
Already the House has made some major 
cuts and there seems to be a reasonable 
basis to hope that a net cut of several 
billions of dollars will result. 

As I understand the full year effect 
of disallowing the extension of the tax 
rates in this bill is $4.1 billion of which 
$2.3 billion revenue loss would result 
from the corporate income tax. If this 
bill passes there would be little or no 
prospect of any immediate corporation 
tax cut. If the bill is defeated, on the 
other hand, any loss in Government rev- 
enue due to failure to extend present 
excise tax rates could be incorporated in 
a subsequent bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee, so what I am 
talking about and what I favor is a 
$2.3 billion corporate tax cut. 

Mr. Chairman, when similar legis- 
lation to extend the Korean war tem- 
porary normal tax rate has been con- 
sidered in the past I have raised the 
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point that when business is taxed in ex- 
cess of 50 percent, business in effect is 
more than 50 percent socialized. I have 
strongly opposed the continuation of this 
temporary emergency rate and accord- 
ingly I shall vote against the bill. I 
hope the bill will be defeated. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is making a study of the entire tax pic- 
ture and considering tax reforms and 
other complicated tax problems. I favor 
allowing the Korean war corporation 
taxes to expire as they were supposed to 
expire years ago. Defeat of this bill will 
give business a big boost and then next 
let us consider all angles to the tax pic- 
ture in one omnibus tax reduction and 
reform bill. The 52 percent rate for a 
corporation is too high. I hope, Mr. 
Chairman, H.R. 6755 does not pass. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are here once more to perform 
our annual function of extending the 
taxes which were imposed to raise funds 
to help liquidate expenses incurred by 
the Korean war. This matter has been 
brought up for the last 10 sessions of 
Congress. 

I know a lot of people want taxes re- 
duced; all of us do. I also would like 
to see taxes reduced. 

President Kennedy in his special mes- 
sage on tax reduction and reform stated: 

Our economy is checkreined today by a 
war-born tax system at a time when it is far 
more in need of the spur than the bit. 


In order that we may follow this line 
of reasoning I believe that the first step 
of Congress would be to remove the ex- 
cise taxes which are due to expire on 
July 1, 1963. This is one means of plac- 
ing additional money into hands of the 
ordinary taxpayer. The removal of these 
wartime excise taxes would enable the 
people of our country to purchase cer- 
tain goods and services without the ad- 
ditional tax rates imposed on them by 
the present excise tax legislation. 

It is my belief that tax reductions re- 
sult in increased business profits which 
gives us more tax revenue. This is due 
to the fact that the elimination of taxes, 
no matter what they may be, gives the 
people of our country additional pur- 
chasing power and which in turn stimu- 
lates all phases of our economy. 

Coming from the State of Michigan, 
particularly from an area which pro- 
duces the largest number of automobiles, 
I am greatly concerned with the manu- 
facturer’s excise tax on the sales price 
of passenger cars, trucks, parts and ac- 
cessories. If this Congress permits, and 
I hope it does, to have the automobile 
taxes revert to their previous levels, I 
am sure that the automotive industry will 
continue to have the high production 
which it presently enjoys. 

I rise to record my protest against the 
extension of the 10-percent automobile 
manufacturer’s excise tax. As you 
know, this discriminatory tax was in- 
creased from 7 to 10 percent in Novem- 
ber 1951 and was added only as a tem- 
porary measure. On July 1, 1963, it will 
revert to 7 percent unless the House 
takes affirmative action to again extend 
it for the 10th time. 

To be sure, the need for revenue still 
exists, but I believe that there are other 
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ways which are more equitable to raise 
revenue than through penalizing the 
Nation’s No. 1 industry. With its related 
industries, the automotive industry em- 
ploys one out of every seven workers in 
the United States. One of every six 
businesses is in the automotive field and 
approximately 22 percent of all retail 
sales are automotive. 

The automobile, in our present state 
of economy, is no longer a luxury but a 
necessity, and it is shown by statistics 
that in many cases, one-car families of 
yesteryear are now two- and three-car 
families. The only justification that I 
can see for the continuance of taxes on 
automobiles is the cry “that we need the 
money.” 

Many other luxury items which are 
not required as a daily necessity to life 
are not taxed at the maximum rates. 
However, we are asked to extend the 10- 
percent automotive excise tax for an- 
other year. 

For that matter, it is a well-known fact 
that price plays a leading role in an indi- 
vidual’s decision whether he should buy 
an automobile or any other item. A high 
price may discourage a man who wishes 
to buy a new car but a lower price may be 
an incentive to him to purchase one. 

It has been shown, in recent reports, 
that the average annual income of a new 
car buyer was in the neighborhood of 
$7,500 to $8,000. These persons bear the 
extra burden of taxation because they 
find it necessary to use their cars going 
to and from work, and for other essential 
purposes in their daily life, which is re- 
flected in the additional tax which they 
must pay through the purchase of addi- 
tional gasoline. 

I think it is high time that we, as 
Members of Congress, take a long and 
closer scrutiny at the continued exten- 
sion of these nuisance taxes. These 
taxes are a source of irritation as well 
as a burden to our businessmen. Taxes 
of this nature affect the taxpayers in 
all income brackets. I know that the 
taxpaying public is willing to withstand 
almost anything; however, I feel that 
their patience has reached the limit. 

It is my belief that the automobile 
excise tax is not in the national interest, 
and I urge its prompt repeal. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, none of us really enjoys asking 
the Congress to reenact these excise 
taxes, but the fiscal state of the country 
at this time demands that we take this 
action. There are some of these taxes 
that the committee should take another 
look at, at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. 

The excise tax on communications 
which was originally designed to discour- 
age the use of an essential service during 
wartime as well as to help raise revenues 
for the war effort is one of the taxes that 
should command our attention. This is 
one tax which if it is taken off will re- 
dound directly to the benefit of the cus- 
tomer. There is no way that a regulated 
company can raise its rates and get the 
benefit of a tax reduction in this area. 

In my judgment, the time has long 
passed when there should be any dis- 
couragement of the use of communica- 
tions services, particularly now when the 
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effort of Government and industry is to 
increase the overall economic growth of 
the country. 

The committee has from time to time 
considered the repeal of these taxes, but 
in every instance has acceded to the re- 
quest of the Treasury officials to continue 
the tax unchanged because of the unfa- 
vorable effect of reducing revenues upon 
the Federal budget. Obviously, there 
will never be a time when any reduction 
of revenues will be acceptable to every- 
one. I shall, therefore, propose in con- 
nection with next year’s bill, and I be- 
lieve and trust the proposal will meet 
the approval of the members of the com- 
mittee and of the Treasury, that begin- 
ning next year we reduce the 10-percent 
tax on communications 1 percent and 
that proportionate reductions be made 
each year thereafter until the tax is en- 
tirely removed. By adopting this meth- 
od, the impact on Federal revenues will 
be minimal, as our natural growth will 
increase the Government’s take enough 
to offset a 1-percent reduction in the tax. 

Mr.HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman,I am 
opposed to H.R. 6755 for a number of 
reasons. 

This legislation extends taxes that 
were originally passed during the Korean 
conflict and have been extended on a 
year by year basis since the termination 
of that conflict; in keeping with the 
promises made during the Congress 
which imposed these taxes we should 
abolish the taxes because they were ex- 
cise taxes and not supposed to extend 
beyond the Korean war. 

If we have to depend on this sort of 
tax for revenue, and apparently we 
would, we should face the issue and 
either make the tax permanent or abol- 
ish it. In any event, we should meet 
the issue head on. 

For many years now I have tried to 
accomplish the abolition of the tax on 
telephone service. This is the only pub- 
lic service which we do tax and the 
American people are entitled to have this 
tax on service exempted. 

This tax bill came in under closed rule. 
All tax bills have been coming in under 
closed rule and it is my opinion that the 
American people are denied the right of 
full discussion by the use of the closed 
rule. 

For these reasons I intend to vote 
against the tax as proposed. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to vote against this bill for two reasons: 

First. The legislative history of this 
legislation is that H.R. 6755 involves 
taxes which were increased at the time 
of the Korean war for the specific pur- 
pose of raising the money to prosecute 
that war. The Korean war has been 
over for a decade. 

Page 1 of the committee report No. 
370, which accompanies H.R. 6755, makes 
substantially this statement. 

Second. If it is necessary to retain the 
present high rates of these taxes for the 
operation of the General Government, it 
then would seem preferable to present 
legislation to make such taxes perma- 
nent or to let such taxes revert to pre- 
Korean war rates. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, I join in commending 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri for his excellent economic remarks. 
He is a student of economics, and has 
been a valuable member of the commit- 
tee for the past 1044 years. I have the 
highest regard for Tom Curtis. How- 
ever, I shall vote contrary to him today. 
I will vote for this bill, as much as I 
would like to vote against it. 

I will tell you why I am going to vote 
for it and why I urge you to do likewise. 

No. 1, we are facing an $11 billion def- 
icit in fiscal 1964. If we do not pass this 
bill, you add $3 billion to that. That is 
the first reason. As far as I am con- 
cerned, that is sufficient reason. 

Our committee is in the process of re- 
porting to this House a tax bill. Re- 
gardless of what many people are saying, 
you are going to have a tax bill. We will 
report it to you. I can speak only for 
myself, but I think I know something 
about it. We will report a tax bill to you 
I would say in the next 3 weeks. If it 
goes on as it is now it will be a good tax 
bill and I shall support it. I reserve the 
right to oppose it if a lot of things are 
put into it I think should not be put into 
it. So far we are getting along well with 
the tax bill. So my No. 1 reason for vot- 
ing for the bill and recommending that 
you vote for it is that we cannot afford 
another $4.2 billion deficit superimposed 
on that deficit. 

The second reason is, if we do not pass 
this bill today, in my opinion you will 
not have any tax bill. There are two 
reasons. I say the second reason is that 
I do not believe the Committee on Ways 
and Means will report a bill to you or a 
general tax cut if this bill is defeated. 
I do not intend to, the way I feel about 
it. If I had my way, and we were not 
going to report to you a tax cut bill— 
which I am confident we will—and as I 
say, I am speaking only for myself, but 
I have been on the committee now 10% 
years and I think I know a little some- 
thing about it, what I would do in this 
bill; I would let the corporate rate drop 
from 52 to 47 percent. I would leave 
the distilled spirits at $10.50 a gallon. I 
would leave beer at $9 a barrel. I would 
leave the wines at the present rate of 
11 percent. I would leave cigarettes at 
8 cents a pack instead of reducing that, 
and I smoke them. I would reduce pas- 
senger cars from 10 to 5 percent. I 
would reduce automobile parts and ac- 
cessories from 8 to 5 percent. I would 
cut out the telephone tax entirely, take 
the tax off entirely. And I would take 
off the tax on transportation of persons 
by air. 

You may say I have certainly torn up 
the bill. Well, I have, but I am going 
-to vote for the bill exactly as it is for 
the two reasons I gave. 

As an individual member of the com- 
mittee, may I say that we have worked 
for weeks and weeks and weeks on these 
tax matters. I think we started hear- 
ings the second week in January. We 
have heard two or three hundred wit- 
nesses in public hearings, the best econ- 
-omists and business people in America. 
We have been in executive session morn- 
ing and afternoon for 8 or 10 weeks, 
something of the kind, and we have 3 
more weeks of it. I say we are going to 
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have a good tax bill. Iam going to make 
this prediction, still speaking personally, 
that we may bring you a tax bill here 
that will not cost you a dime. 

We may bring you a tax bill here that 
will not cost a bit of revenue. In fact, 
I rather think we will, if we adopt the 
right kind of rate schedule and the right 
kind of phasing and timing, and some ad- 
ditional revenue measures that you will 
hear about later. We can well bring you 
a tax bill in the nature of a substantial 
tax cut with a new rate schedule for in- 
dividuals and corporations that will not 
entail any revenue loss. Then over a 
period of 2 or 3 years, in my opinion, it 
would result in a gain of revenue of bil- 
lions and billions of dollars. That is the 
history of it. When Canada cut their 
individual and corporate rates, in the 
very first year they collected more money 
than they did under the old rates. That 
happened just a few years ago. 

With that, my colleagues, I will con- 
clude, stating again that I shall vote for 
this bill and I hope you will do likewise. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. In order to make cer- 
tain that the record is complete with ref- 
erence to the observation made by the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
DEROUNIAN] with regard to the question 
of the President’s statement and how he 
was going to have his way of getting an- 
other vote up on the Area Redevelopment 
Act, which was before the House yester- 
day, to me it is rather obvious how that 
can be done. Probably, what he is talk- 
ing about are those bills that have al- 
ready been introduced both in the House 
and in the other body which would in- 
crease the authorization for accelerated 
public works from $900 million, in some 
bills, to $1,400 million, a portion of which 
is Area Redevelopment Act and, there- 
fore, would not require increased use of 
authorization. So Ido not think there is 
any question about how it is going to be 
done. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply wanted to pick 
up the one point you made, that if this 
were defeated, this would be the end of 
another tax bill. It may be. But I do 
not think so because the bulk of the 
losses in this bill, is $2.4 billion, which 
is a 5-percent corporate tax cut, which, 
of course, would be part of the other 
bill. So I think we would be talking 
about the $1.7 billion of excise losses 
which would be an alternate bill, I think. 
But 1 think there would be other reasons, 
if I might make that observation to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BAKER. I will agree with the 
gentleman except that we will unques- 
tionably cut corporate rates if we cut 
individual rates. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to my colleague, 
the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee if he would not 
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agree with me, with those who see the 
possibility of some degree of expenditure 
control, or greater control through the 
vehicle of reducing revenues, that prob- 
ably the better place to exercise that doc- 
trine is with respect to a proposal that 
might come from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, making adjustments 
not only in the corporate rates but ad- 
justments in individual rates as well 
rather than to do it here where we have 
a few selected excise taxes plus the 5 
percentage points of corporate tax. 

Mr. BAKER. I certainly do. With 
reference to the excise tax on cosmetics, 
for example—and I will get a plug in for 
the ladies here—that is a necessity of 
life and I would not want to repeal the 
tax on liquor and let the ladies still have 
to pay the tax on cosmetics. That would 
be unfair, discriminatory and highly 
unpopular. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know that my col- 
league does not want to put me in the 
position of being against the ladies, but 
let me say to my chairman, that the dif- 
ference is that these corporate taxes 
that we are talking about now were im- 
posed temporarily. We have this moral 
issue and, certainly, from the economic 
standpoint we should cut off all excises. 
I agree. But these were considered to- 
gether because they were put on tem- 
porarily for specific purposes. 

Mr. BAKER. I think the cosmetics 
tax involves a moral issue too. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman from 
Tennessee yield again to me? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. I would like the atten- 
tion of my friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. I am sure my 
friend from Missouri would agree with 
me that if we are reducing taxes for 
economic reasons there might be some 
that are not in this package. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very much so. 

Mr. MILLS. Some which would at- 
tract us more than those that are pres- 
ently here; not all of them, but some. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iagree, but we have got 
the moral issue involved in this particu- 
lar package. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
once again I rise to protest against that 
portion of this bill which extends for 
yet another year the automotive excise 
taxes on passenger cars, parts, and ac- 
cessories and to voice my deep concern 
about our tax policies that are perpetuat- 
ing inequity and, in my judgment, hold 
back economic growth and greater em- 
ployment. 

The extension of the temporary 
Korean war taxes has become an annual 
exercise to which we devoce a day and 
then forget for another year. Our ac- 
tion reminds me of the hole in the roof: 
it cannot be patched while it is raining, 
and when the sun is shining there is 
no need to fix it. We cannot let go of 
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the money when we need it so badly to 
finance the Federal Government and 
when business and production are good. 
it is said there is no need to reduce taxes. 

As usual, as part of this annual rou- 
tine, we have another closed rule pro- 
hibiting any amendment which would 
permit the House to work its will with 
respect to the application of the individ- 
ual taxes that this bill is extending on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis. And also, as 
in past years, we find tobacco, corpora- 
tions, automobiles, travel, liquor, beer, 
and wine all in the same tax barrel. 

But if, over the years, extending these 
temporary taxes has become a routine 
matter, the climate in which we are con- 
sidering the Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1963 is a bit different from what it was 
when we passed the Tax Rate Extension 
Act of 1962. This year, the legislative 
environment is even more clouded with 
inconsistencies than before. There is 
more concern today about stimulating 
the economy, about tax reduction; yes, 
and about tax reform. You will recall 
that in his state of the Union message 
the President said: 

It is increasingly clear that our obsolete 
tax system exerts too heavy a drag on private 
purchasing power, profits, and employment 
land] now checks growth. 


You will also remember that in his 
message he called for tax cuts of $134 
billion to stimulate economic growth. 
But just 3 days later, in sending the 
budget to Congress, the administration 
asked that the discriminatory i0-percent 
temporary wartime excise tax on auto- 
mobiles be extended for another year. 
Thus the administration is asking for 
tax cuts to spur the economy and simul- 
taneously requesting the extension of a 
tax specifically designed to curtail pro- 
duction. This reasoning is beyond my 
comprehension. It is inconsistent for us 
to talk on one hand of our support of 
economic growth while on the other 
hand we continue repressive taxation 
through the annual extension of the au- 
tomobile excise tax. To translate such 
an inconsistency into our jargon today 
I would say that we are in the middle 
of the countdown in a concerted effort 
to send our economy soaring—and now 
just before blast off—we are giving the 
signal to fire the retrorockets while we 
are still on the pad. How can we go for- 
ward and backward at the same time? 
If we are asked to cut taxes to perk up 
economic growth, how can we in reason, 
respond by extending and increasing se- 
lective taxes on our most important 
manufacturing community? 

As you perhaps know, this tax was in- 
creased to 10 percent in November 1951 
as a temporary measure and has been 
extended annually since 1954. If we do 
not extend it again today, it will, under 
present law, revert to 7 percent on June 
30. As the minority views so logically 
point out on page 15 of the report: 

Expiration of tax rate increases imposed 
temporarily for 2 years to meet a specific 
crisis cannot be properly referred to as tax 
reduction. Quite the contrary, any bill to 
continue these temporary rate increases can 
only be regarded as bills to increase taxes. 
If Congress does nothing the temporary in- 
creases expire as they were planned and 
promised, and the regular tax rates go into 
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effect again. Any action the Congress takes 
is action to increase the normal tax rates. 
So the bill before the House is a tax increase 
bill, make no mistake about it, just as the 
10 bills which preceded it to continue the 
Korean wartime rates for just another year 
were tax increase bills. 


May I remind those who are looking 
for congressional action to stimulate our 
economy, that the original purpose in in- 
creasing the automotive tax from 7 to 
10 percent in 1951 was to divert our in- 
dustrial capacity from the production of 
passenger automobiles to the needs of our 
war effort. It was the express intent to 
discourage demand and depress sales by 
increasing excise taxes. 

I would like to outline briefly for the 
record the history of the Federal tax 
rates on new passenger automobiles from 
1917 to date: 


Excise tar rate on manufacturers selling 


price 

Effective date: Percent 
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But while the 10 percent auto excise 
tax has remained unchanged since the 
Korean war, Congress has since that 
time reduced or repealed numerous 
other so-called temporary taxes. In 
1954, we reduced excise taxes on refrig- 
erators, electric gas and oil appliances, 
jewelry, cameras, sporting goods, local 
telephone service, and many other items 
including general admission taxes. In 
1958, we repealed the excise taxes on 
transportation of freight and the move- 
ment of oil by pipeline. 

Last year, we repealed the 10-percent 
tax on rail and bus fares and reduced 
the 10-percent tax on air travel to 5 per- 
cent. The automobile is the principal 
consumer durable which is still subject 
to tax at its wartime rates. Twelve 
years will soon have elapsed since the 
current 10-percent rate was first im- 
posed and 22 years have elapsed since 
the rate was increased from 3½ to 7 
percent to meet the needs of World War 
II. The time is long overdue for a re- 
duction in the wartime automotive ex- 
cise taxes and rather than extending 
these rates for yet another year, today 
we should be reducing them. As the 
minority views of the report point out: 

There is a moral obligation to remove tax 
rates which were sold to the people and to 
the Congress as temporary tax rates before 
the Congress can justifiably consider reduc- 
ing rates which are part of our permanent 
tax laws. 


Let me turn briefly to one of the most 
frequent arguments I hear against the 
reduction or repeal of this tax and that 
is what I call the good year argument. 
After all, some say, aren’t automobile 
sales breaking records this year? I 
would like to meet this head on. Yes, it 
is true, and we should all be glad it is, 
automobiles are having a splendid year. 
In fact, this year is better than last and 
that was the best year since the alltime 
record of 1955. But let us look just a 
little beyond gross sales and see what 
this has meant to our economy, for the 
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Congress is deeply concerned with un- 
employment and its economic and social 
consequences. Yes, automobiles have 
had a good year, and you should know 
what this has done to eliminate unem- 
ployment. I asked the Secretary of 
Labor to designate the largest automo- 
bile producing centers in the Nation and 
compare unemployment today with un- 
employment 2 years ago. Here are the 
statistical facts the Secretary furnished. 
Total unemployment rate for major automo- 
bile manufacturing areas, March 1961 and 
March 1963 


Unemploy- 
zaent rate 
Percent 
drop 
March | March 
1961 1963 
Trenton, N. 8.2 6.5 1.7 
Chicago, . 6.8 6.0 1.8 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, 
8.6 6.8 1.8 
6.3 4.3 2.0 
12.7 9.4 3.3 
8.7 5.4 3.3 
11.0 7.8 3.8 
9.9 6.0 3.9 
9.3 5.3 4.0 
11.8 7.8 4.0 
9.6 5.5 4.1 
15.0 10.8 4.2 
8.7 3.5 5.2 
12.0 6.0 6.0 
15.2 6.0 9.2 
14.8 3.7 11.1 
23.3 2.9 20. 4 
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Here we have a definite example of how 
automobile sales and production have 
spurred activity for the Nation’s great- 
est economic community. Where I come 
from everyone is happy to have smoke 
coming from our factory chimneys. Our 
people want to work. They are glad to 
work. Last year was a good year. This 
is a good year. But what about next 
year? Can next year always be better 
than last? Will production fall off? 
And if it does, what will it mean to our 
national economy? The question is 
whether we are willing to surrender a 
relatively small amount of tax revenue 
in an effort to insure a high sales level 
and permit our economy to operate more 
freely or whether we are going to insist 
on keeping this emergency brake on, and 
then appropriate more funds to help 
mitigate the misery caused by our insist- 
ence to continue a depressive discrimi- 
natory tax. And when I speak of this 
tax as an emergency brake that is 
exactly what this tax is, a brake that 
Congress applied for a specific emer- 
gency. Sure it might mean the loss of 
some revenue; the committee report esti- 
mates the loss to be about $450 million 
if we refuse to extend this tax. But 
think of the hundreds of millions we 
have authorized for unemployment com- 
pensation, job retraining, pump priming 
public work projects, for area redevel- 
opment projects, and now we are talking 
about another CCC program, to help 
relieve unemployment? What is wrong 
with encouraging jobs? Is it not time 
we try to find and treat the cause of 
unemployment rather than to wait to 
deal with the effects of unemployment? 
It is fundamental that if prices are re- 
duced, demand will be increased. Any 
page of any newspaper in the country 
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will tell you this. If cars are cheaper 
more will be sold and more will be made. 
This will have a ripple effect throughout 
the entire economy. 

I would like to remind you again of 
the vital relationship of the automobile 
to the rest of our economy. 

Automobile production utilizes 19 per- 
cent of all steel, 61 percent of all rubber, 
32 percent of all zinc, 13 percent of all 
aluminum, 49 percent of all lead, and 
58 percent of all upholstery leather sold 
in the United States. 

One business in every six is automo- 
tive. 

One of every five retail dollars is spent 
for automotive products. 

That 11,600,000 people—1 of every 7 
workers—are employed in highway 
transport industries. 

That 74 percent of U.S. families own 
automobiles. 

That 41 million persons rely daily on 
automobiles to get to work. 

Before concluding may I direct atten- 
tion to just how much it would cost to 
let this temporary tax expire. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury states that we 
would lose $430 million in revenue. The 
estimate in the committee report is a 
little higher—about $450 million. But 
this would not all be lost. This amount 
would be freed for other purposes and 
fiow in the channels of our economy 
rather than be siphoned off and sent to 
the Treasury. The chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee recently 
pointed out that the best estimates pre- 
sented to that committee were to the 
effect that the gross national product 
would be increased from three to four 
times the amount of any tax cut. This 
is called the multiplier effect. Applying 
this principle, if we did not extend the 
auto excise tax, the resultant increase in 
the gross national product would be from 
$1.35 to $1.8 billion. With taxes on this 
increase estimated at $270 to $360 mil- 
lion, it means that the estimated real 
loss of revenue to the Treasury would be 
from $90 to $180 million. To me this is 
a small price to correct a longstanding 
tax inequity and at the same time stim- 
ulate business by taking the emergency 
brake off the largest manufacturing op- 
eration in our country. 

For years I have voted against the ex- 
tension of the taxes contained in this 
bill, but with the qualification that my 
opposition did not apply to the taxes 
imposed on corporations, tobacco, beer, 
wine, and liquor. However, in view of 
the urgings of the President for tax relief 
to promote economic growth, I submit 
that we have now an opportunity to pro- 
vide the impetus needed to trigger eco- 
nomic growth and expansion. In addi- 
tion, we should have no reservations 
about relinquishing the tax on tobacco 
and liquor, for, as the minority views so 
well point out, these tax sources could 
promptly be used by the States to finance 
a great variety of State and local gov- 
ernmental activities—aid to education, 
for example. In my judgment there is 
no justification for extending any of the 
temporary taxes contained in this bill. 

Being realistic, and mindful of the ac- 
tion of the Congress in extending these 
taxes in prior years, I say to my col- 
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leagues if we are to insist on retaining 
our excise taxes in their present form, 
it is time we have the courage to treat 
all manufacturing equally by enacting a 
general manufacturing excise tax which 
would fairly and equitably distribute the 
tax burden on all manufactured products 
rather than singling out the automobile 
to pull the bulk of the excise tax load. 
This would broaden the tax base beyond 
automotive products, permit a much 
lower tax rate, and provide greater sta- 
bility in annual revenues. It is my hope 
that my colleagues of the Ways and 
Means Committee who are now consider- 
ing tax reforms will give this their 
thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot reconcile the 
extension of this tax with the President’s 
urgings for tax reduction. If tax reduc- 
tion is to be a tool to spur our economy, 
to create jobs, to encourage investment, 
then here is a chance today for us to give 
the President what he has been asking 
for. 

I urge you to join me in opposing the 
extension of all of these taxes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McCtory}. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, the 
debates on H.R. 6755 to extend various 
excise taxes demonstrate the need for 
increased budgetary responsibility on 
the part of the Congress. These hap- 
hazard efforts to manage the great fiscal 
business of the United States without 
any correlation of expenditures with rev- 
enues and without balancing outgo with 
anticipated income result in reducing 
the authority of the Congress under our 
system. 

Legislation to create a Joint Legisla- 
tive Budget Committee such as in H.R. 
3964 would provide useful machinery for 
a return to the Congress of its consti- 
tutional authority and responsibility over 
governmental fiscal policy. 

This proposed legislation would en- 
able the Congress to review and revise 
fully the executive budget and to gage 
priorities in proposed expenditures. In 
addition, the Congress would be enabled 
by this legislation to establish a maxi- 
mum figure above which executive 
spending would not be permitted. 

The existing practice of considering 
appropriation bills independently of each 
other and without regard to revenues is 
disastrous to our Federal economy and 
solvency. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SCHNEEBELI]. 

Mr.SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, on 
June 12, I introduced a bill—H.R. 7007— 
to amend section 151 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to equalize the per- 
sonal income tax exemption allowed for 
those who have attained age 65 or are 
blind. 

Under existing law, an additional $600 
personal exemption is provided for a tax- 
payer, or his spouse, who is age 65 or 
is blind. However, the taxpayer who pro- 
vides full support for a parent age 65, 
or a blind parent, is not allowed the 
additional exemption. This is manifestly 
inequitable. 
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Under my bill, an additional exemp- 
tion will be allowed for those over age 
65, or blind, both in the case of their 
own returns if they have taxable in- 
come, and in the case of the returns 
of other taxpayers where they do not 
have taxable income and are dependent 
upon those taxpayers for support. 

In providing for an additional exemp- 
tion for those taxpayers and their 
spouses who are over 65, or blind, the 
Congress recognized the additional finan- 
cial needs of the aged and the blind. 
Those needs must be fulfilled regard- 
less of whether the elderly person has a 
separate income or whether the support 
must be provided by others. 

The taxpayer who supports an elderly 
parent must provide for such support 
from a single source of earnings. Where 
the elderly person, or the blind, has his 
own separate income, the burden on the 
family will not fall as heavily as in the 
case of a taxpayer who might be pro- 
viding the income for the sole support 
of an elderly or blind parent. Therefore, 
it would seem that justice would require 
granting the additional $600 exemption 
where the elderly or blind are dependents 
of a taxpayer who does not happen to be 
5 spouse. My bill will accomplish 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard a great deal of discussion lately 
about the need to improve the economic 
growth rate of our country. We have 
also been hearing much from spokesmen 
of the administration promising a tax re- 
duction. In this legislation before the 
Committee today this same administra- 
tion is seeking to raise taxes; and even 
more confusing and discouraging is the 
fact we are asked to raise taxes in an 
area that is certain to have a direct ad- 
verse effect on the economy and its 
growth potential. 

Proponents of this measure would ob- 
scure the tax increasing aspects of the 
bill by terming it a mere extension of tax 
rates. In truth, it is a bill to raise taxes, 
for if we take no action these taxes would 
be reduced automatically. Thus, if we 
pass this bill, we will be adding a tax 
burden to our citizens through higher 
taxes than would otherwise apply. 

Proponents of this measure have also 
indicated that these taxes are for just 
1 more year and may even be reduced 
when and if the major tax package now 
in the Committee on Ways and Means 
takes effect. If this prospect exists, why 
create the confusion and uncertainty of 
this tax rate increase? This is not only 
bad tax policy, but it is a clear breach 
of faith with the American people. Year 
after year we have continued these so- 
called temporary wartime taxes by mis- 
leading our constituents into believing 
they would be removed after just 1 more 
year. On both this measure and the 
debt ceiling legislation we continue to 
apply the label of “temporary” and yet 
give virtually permanent effect to high 
taxes and high debt. By now I would 
think the American people must feel like 
the loyal fans of a losing ball club who 
are told by its coaches, “Wait till next 
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year,” and next year never seems to 
come. And now, after putting up with 
this for so long, these same patient peo- 
ple are seeing the ball club being moved 
away through the administration prom- 
ises for tax cuts in other areas. It 
seems to me much as it would to the 
long-suffering fans of a losing ball club 
that we ought to consider carefully our 
promises in this area before giving tax 
relief elsewhere. 

The fact that we are being asked to 
raise these taxes instead of letting them 
lapse as we promised is bad enough. It 
is much worse when, as is the fact here, 
the taxes in question were designed for 
and have had the proven effect of acting 
as a depressant on our economy. These 
taxes when effected during the Korean 
war, were planned not only to raise 
revenue, but also to discourage mass 
consumer buying of many products, 
And they have had precisely that effect. 
This was not fully realized until the late 
1950’s when our economic growth rate 
began to slow up, but it has had a direct 
effect in retarding this Nation’s growth 
in recent years. Yet this administration, 
while nominally pledged to get this 
country moving again comes here today 
and asks us to enact a measure that will 
impede if not actually reverse the cur- 
rent upward trend of the level of eco- 
nomic activity—hesitant though it may 
be. This to me, and I am sure to many 
others, appears inconsistent and illogi- 
cal. Here we have a chance, by not in- 
creasing these taxes to give a great shot 
in the arm to our economy. This boost 
would not involve economic gimmickery. 
It would have immediate effect of sub- 
stantial benefit. It would spur both con- 
sumer spending and corporate invest- 
ment and expansion, and it would give 
tax relief to virtually all segments of 
our economy. Yet we are being asked by 
this administration, at a time when our 
economy may be reaching a make-or- 
break point in its upward turn, to take 
the deliberate step of putting on the 
brakes and feeding a proven depressant 
back into the economic mainstream for 
1 more year. We have heard much talk 
of this being a do-nothing Congress to 
date. Yet here we have a chance to ac- 
complish something by doing nothing 
and we are suddenly asked to get mov- 
ing. If we pass this bill we will be mov- 
ing all right—backward and downhill. 

Mr. Chairman, let us now examine 
some of the specific provisions of this tax 
increase bill. We are once again being 
asked to raise the corporate normal tax 
rate from 25 to 30 percent, and thus the 
maximum rate on corporate income 
would be 52 percent instead of 47 per- 
cent. It has long been argued by many 
Members of this body, myself included, 
and it is now conceded by the adminis- 
tration and others, that this high rate of 
corporate taxation has been one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, contribut- 
ing factor to the retardation in economic 
expansion. It has forced many corpo- 
rations to cut back employment, limit ex- 
pansion, and continue to operate obso- 
lete equipment leading to lack of ability 
to compete in the marketplace. A great 
deal of the unused plant capacity and 
high permanent unemployment in this 
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country can be traced directly to this 
high corporate tax rate which discour- 
ages and inhibits expansion of job creat- 
ing and job maintaining investment on 
the part of this Nation’s business. 

Further, this normal tax burden falls 
on all corporations, unlike the surtax 
burden which applies only to larger ones. 
Thus this tax rate, if we let it lapse, 
would have a maximum breadth and 
depth of economic effect and could 
doubtless do a great deal to cure the high 
unemployment rate and the unsatisfac- 
tory growth rate of the country. Instead 
we are told to wait until some future 
unspecified date when a major tax pack- 
age may be brought forth before doing 
anything about the corporate tax rate. 
If we follow this counsel we are making 
the opportunity to boost this Nation’s 
economy wait upon the uncertainties of 
politics, when by simply doing nothing, 
we could effectuate a great spur to the 
economy. It just does not make sense. 
If this cut in corporate tax rates is 
needed, as we have been told by the ad- 
ministration, why not effectuate it now? 

We have seen a somewhat encouraging 
upturn in our economy recently. Yet, 
and this is vitally important, we are 
rapidly approaching a critical point. 
Either the economy will move upward, or 
it will falter and perhaps slide back. 
We have an opportunity now to virtually 
guarantee a strong upsurge by doing 
nothing by just letting the presently 
scheduled tax reduction occur. By the 
time we get around to taking any posi- 
tive action, it could well be too late. 
Don’t misunderstand me, I am not cry- 
ing gloom and doom. All I am saying is 
that we do have an opportunity at this 
time to follow a positive policy to 
strengthen and continue the upward 
move of our economy, and I am opposed 
to action that would miss this chance 
and depend on the uncertainties of ac- 
tions that may or may not be taken 
later. 

Of particular concern to the people of 
my district and the State of Michigan 
is the proposed increase once again of 
the excise taxes on passenger cars and 
automotive parts. This is perhaps the 
most odious and nonsensical part of this 
bill. I speak as a representative of the 
people of Michigan, and what I have to 
say applies on a nationwide basis. The 
automotive industry is a bellweather of 
our economy. This has been shown 
time and time again. When the car 
business is hurting, the Nation’s economy 
hurts, too. And when, as is now the 
case, the automobile business is staging 
a recovery it has nationwide effect. 

Iam sure that all of you are aware that 
the current upswing in the automotive 
industry has had a great deal to do with 
the current rise in the Nation’s economy. 
This is a natural result when you con- 
sider some of the following facts. This 
industry provides over 6 million jobs in 
the production, distribution, and service 
of its products and constitutes some 10 
percent of the Nation’s gross national 
product. It consumes over 21 percent of 
all steel, 62 percent of all rubber, 11 per- 
cent of all aluminum, 47 percent of all 
lead, and 35 percent of all zinc used in 
this country. It consumes vast amounts 
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of textiles and electrical products. One 
business in every six in the country is 
dependent on this industry. The auto- 
mobile today is a virtual necessity to 
the American family. Much of the 
growth of this country, economically and 
in many other ways, can be traced di- 
rectly and indirectly to advances in the 
automobile industry. Thus the adverse 
effects of the automotive excise taxes are 
widespread and of major importance. 
Yet this is the only major consumer du- 
rable that still remains subject to the 
special wartime rates we are concerned 
with here today. This special tax 
amounts to over a half billion dollars a 
year. And its effect is born by the little 
man, by the consumer, and is felt directly 
ae indirectly on a huge scale nation- 
wide. 

The time has long since passed when 
this tax should have been allowed to die 
and be buried. We have witnessed re- 
cently a heartening recovery in the auto- 
mobile industry. Think for a moment 
what this means to your hometown. 
Even if, as is likely the case, cars may not 
be manufactured in your district, think 
of how many businesses are dependent 
on the use and service of automobiles. 
Think of how many jobs are directly in- 
volved in these businesses. And then 
think of how many more are in turn de- 
pendent on the health of those businesses 
for their own economic survival and 
health. Yet, today you are asked to once 
again increase this excise tax on passen- 
ger cars and automotive parts. You are 
asked to discourage and blunt this re- 
cent upswing in the automotive industry. 
You are asked to take this action when 
by doing nothing you could contribute 
this economic benefit to all those busi- 
nesses and jobholders to which I just 
referred. Viewed in this light, H.R. 6755 
does not make much sense, does it? We 
have heard so often the argument that 
consumer spending must be given prior- 
ity in tax policies aimed at economic 
growth. Yet, here we have a chance to 
bolster the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer in a vital industry and you are 
asked to extend once again this illogical, 
so-called temporary wartime tax de- 
pressant. 

There are doubtless, as the minority 
report points out, many Members who 
would hesitate to vote against this bill 
because of the alcohol and cigarette taxes 
involved. Nonetheless, may I again em- 
phasize that on the State level, taxation 
of these products provides a great deal 
of revenue used for essential govern- 
ment functions. Undoubtedly, were 
these taxes allowed to lapse, many States 
would fill the gap in order to gain needed 
revenue for their school systems and 
other services. For these reasons I shali 
not hesitate to vote against raising these 
taxes again. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, it seems 
to me that this bill clearly points out 
the inconsistencies in the current posi- 
tion of the administration. Indeed, as I 
pointed out earlier, it almost seems to 
prove that the administration is suffer- 
ing from some strange economic and fis- 
cal schizophrenia. Here we have an op- 
portunity, with minimal revenue loss 
and no economic gimmickery, to give a 
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badly needed shot in the arm to our 
economy. It would apply both to con- 
sumer spending and business investment 
and would have a maximum nationwide 
effect of great significance. And we can 
achieve these results by doing nothing; 
by simply letting these taxes die as we 
have long promised. I think it is in- 
cumbent on us to do just that, not only 
for the vastly beneficial economic results, 
but as a matter of keeping faith with 
our constituents. I invite each Mem- 
ber to exercise good sense and good faith 
by voting against H.R. 6755. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the legislation before us today principal- 
ly because of the fundamental things 
that are involved. A short time ago the 
Congress was informed by the adminis- 
tration that they were going to present, 
which they did, a proposal providing a 
tax cut for the taxpayers of this Nation. 
Today we are becoming involved with 
not a tax cut but a tax increase. 

Mr. Chairman, many people may pas- 
sionately disagree with me in my phi- 
losophy as far as the tax cut is con- 
cerned, but this is an extension of taxes 
that has an expiration date. That ex- 
piration date is June 30, 1963. Over the 
years we have constantly, from the days 
of the Korean war, extended these ex- 
cise taxes that amount to $4.1 billion. 

These are taxes upon the people of 
this Nation. I cannot conceive how an 
administration can inform the people 
of this Nation with their left hand that 
they are going to give them a tax cut, 
and the next day with their right hand 
they are going to tell the people we must 
increase and extend the taxes which were 
imposed as a deterrent to spending, and 
so in order to finance the Korean con- 

ct. 

I was a Member of Congress back in 
1953 at the time that the Korean con- 
flict was at least temporarily halted and 
agreements were reached, and through 
all of these 10 or 11 years since then we 
have continually extended taxes that 
were levied for a specific purpose. That 
was because of the high cost of the 
Korean conflict and to discourage people 
from spending money in certain fields. I 
do not believe that the people of this Na- 
tion should be continually obligated to 
pay taxes that were levied for a specific 
purpose that no longer exists. I do hope 
in all good conscience that when the 
House votes today they will adhere to 
the recommendation of the President of 
the United States that their constituents 
are entitled to a tax cut, and this is the 
place where the tax cut should take 
place. 

This is not just favoring a special few, 
but it favors all of the people who are 
in the market today making purchases 
of all of the commodities that are af- 
fected by the excise taxes. One of the 
great problems I have, and I think we 
all have, is with the tax that is levied 
today on the automotive industry. This 
is a tax that is levied at the rate of 10 
percent, and 3 percent of that was ex- 
tended because of the Korean conflict. 
This 3 percent tax on passenger automo- 
biles alone amounts to almost a half a 
billion dollars. In fact it amounts to 
about $460 million. 


This is a direct tax savings that would 
go to the consumer because the consumer 
is the individual who has to pay the tax. 
I did my utmost in the committee to try 
to get this 3-percent tax eliminated and 
not extended. Unfortunately for the 
people of the Nation I was not success- 
ful in my attempt, but today I am going 
to vote my convictions and vote against 
this tax in order that the people of this 
Nation may have their tax burden re- 
duced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
A I have no further requests for 

e. 

Mr. MILLS. We have no more re- 
quests for time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendments are in or- 
der to the bill except amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Are there any committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no committee amendments to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Detaney, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 6755) to provide a l-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates, 
pursuant to House Resolution 396, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Curtis moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
6755 to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” 
had it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present and object to the vote on 
the ground that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 283, nays 91, not voting 58, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Addabbo 
Albert 


Aspinall 


Be 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 


Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Bur 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


[Roll No. 81] 
YEAS—283 


Hagan, Ga. 


Herlong 

Holland 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 
un 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Mo. 

sten 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 


Keith 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 


Thompson, N.J. 


Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vinson 
Waggonner 
Walihauser 


Whitten 


Zablocki 


Beermann 
Berry 
Bray 


Bromwell Horton Reid, N.Y 
Broomfield Hutchinson ch 
Broyhill, N.O: Jensen Robison 
Bruce Johansen Roudebush 
Burton Jonas Rumsfeld 
Chamberlain King, N.Y. St. George 
Clancy Knox Saylor 
Clausen Kyl Schadeberg 
Cleveland Langen Schenck 
Latta Schwengel 
Derounian Lipscomb Short 
Long, La. Siler 
Devine McClory Skubitz 
Dole McCulloch Smith, 
Fino McIntire Snyder 
Flynt McLoskey Stinson 
McMillan Thomson, Wis. 
Goodell Martin, Calif. ‘Tollefson 
g Michel tt 
Gross Miller, N.Y Weaver 
Grover Moore Westland 
Gubser Nelsen Wharton 
Gurney O'Konski Wilson, Ind 
Ostertag Wydler 
n Pelly 
Hemphill Pillion Younger 
Hoeven e 
Hoffman Reid, III. 
NOT VOTING—58 
Abernethy Forrester Pepper 
ger Gavin Philbin 
Anderson Gibbons Pilcher 
Andrews Grant Powell 
Hansen Rains 
Harsha Reuss 
Boland Hébert Riehlman 
Bolling Holifield Rivers, S.O 
Bolton, Jones, Ala. Ryan, Mich. 
Oliver P Karth Scott 
Brown, Ohio Kirwan Selden 
Buckley Lindsay Sheppard 
Cederberg Martin, Mass. Staebler 
Chenoweth Miller, Calif. Teague, Tex. 
Collier Thompson, La 
Conte Monagan Tupper 
Cunningham Mosher 
Daddario Multer Van Pelt 
Davis, Tenn Murphy, N.Y. Whitener 
Elliott Norblad 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Ryan of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Riehlman for, with Mr. Harsha 
against. 

Mr. Mosher for, with Mr. Gavin against. 

Mr. Lindsay for, with Mr. Tupper against. 

Mr. Oliver P. Bolton for, with Mr. Collier 
against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Alger against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Daddario with Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Forrester. 

Mr. Staebler with Mr. Rivers of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Andrews with Mrs. Hansen. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Whitener with Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Minshall. 


Mr. LATTA and Mr. OSTERTAG 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, how is 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Ryan] recorded? 

The Tatty CLERK. He voted “aye.” 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ryan] 
is unavoidably detained elsewhere on 
official business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Recorp be corrected ac- 
cordingly. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF JUNE 17, 1963 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute for the purpose of inquiring of the 
majority leader as to the program for 
next week and what the plans are for the 
balance of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. We have completed 
the legislative business for this week and, 
if we get leave of the House, we will ad- 
journ over until Monday after announc- 
ing the program, 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

On Monday, the Consent Calendar 
will be called. 

There are five bills to be considered 
under suspension on Monday, as fol- 
lows: 

House Joint Resolution 467, to amend 
section 221 of the National Housing Act 
to extend for 2 years the authority of the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

H.R. 3517, administrative expenses of 
eres Federal employees health bene- 

ts. 

H.R. 5377, to provide coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act for the 
Architect of the Capitol and his em- 
ployees. 

H.R. 5932, to extend Federal employ- 
ees’ health and group life insurance 
benefits to certain teachers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 4638, Presidential Transition Act 
of 1963. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be called. 

Also, on Tuesday, we will take up the 
1964 appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce 
and the judiciary. 

On Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, there will be considered House 
Joint Resolution 247, suspension of 
equal-time provisions of the Communi- 
cations Act for the 1964 presidential 
campaign. This is under an open rule, 
with 1 hour of general debate. There 
will also be taken up H.R. 4347, con- 
struction of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. This is also under an open 
rule, with 1 hour of debate. 

Of course, this is made subject to the 
usual reservation that any further pro- 
gram may be announced later, and con- 
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ference reports may be brought up at 
any time. 

Will the gentleman yield further for 
the purpose of making a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
but that last bill on suspensions, did the 
gentleman say Presidential transition” 
there? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
5 — Presidential Transition Act of 
1963. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this in preparation 
for an outgoing President in 1964? 

Mr. ALBERT. This has nothing to do 
with any outgoing President. This is 
a 1963 act. 

Mr. GROSS. Then we really do not 
need this legislation if you are not plan- 
ning to change Presidents. 

Mr. ALBERT. We are making no 
plans of that kind. The gentleman is 4 
years off in his arithmetic. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business under 
the Calendar Wednesday rule be dis- 
pensed with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Mr.CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] in introduc- 
ing three bills in the field of mental 
health and mental retardation. I hold, 
as he does, that this approach dealing 
effectively with separable areas of legis- 
lation serves to smoothly and swiftly ad- 
vance toward a common goal in the serv- 
ice of a pressing need. 

The first of these three bills relates to 
a greatly increased maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s program. 
The second concerns the construction of 
clinical and service centers for the 
mentally retarded in the community, and 
the construction of research centers and 
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mental retardation facilities that are 
affiliated with university and medical 
school programs. The third contains 
provisions for the training of teachers of 
the mentally retarded and for research 
and demonstration projects relating to 
the education of mentally retarded 
children. 

The bills being detailed in the RECORD 
by the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Focarty]—I shall not dwell at 
length on  context—however, Mr. 
Speaker, I must earnestly commend to 
the membership of the cognizant com- 
mittees the need for early consideration 
and approval of these individual bills. 
I would also call the attention of my col- 
leagues to my remarks in the RECORD on 
March 19, 1963, which is a comprehen- 
sive analysis of this field of legislation. 

Certainly the gentleman from Rhode 
Island is to be commended on his long 
history of dedication. It is only fair to 
state that there is no other Member of 
this House whose contribution has been 
so vast and unique. 

In these areas of critical national im- 
pact, one might even say tragic neglect, 
there is a demonstrated requirement for 
action programs. 

President Kennedy in a special mes- 
sage clearly enunciated the crucial need. 
I believe this legislation will focus the 
Nation’s resources on the problem and 
begin to solve the medical, social, and 
economic burdens caused by mental re- 
tardation. The keynote is action and 
the time is now. 


REQUEST TO EXTEND AT THIS 
POINT 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances at this point in 
the Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
os I object. 

SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
mentees consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object. 


FREEDOM SEASON CELEBRATION 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again this year the citizens of Woodland 
Hills, Calif., are conducting a freedom 
season celebration, from June 14, Flag 
Day, through July 4, Independence Day. 
During this period the people of the com- 
munity rededicate themselves to the 
principles on which our country is 
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founded and the institutions which are 
the bases of our democracy. 

There will be many public and private 
events to carry out the theme, “I Am 
Glad To Be an American.” On June 15, 
the San Fernando Valley Male Chorus 
will present a program “Let Freedom 
Sing.” The Kiwanis Club is sponsoring 
a home decoration contest. There will 
be a children’s parade on June 29, and 
the festivities will be climaxed by an old 
fashioned Fourth parade and fireworks 
on July 4. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some persons 
and groups which have twisted the pa- 
triotism of their fellow citizens to their 
own selfish and destructive ends. I de- 
plore the actions of these super patriots 
who in reality are subverting the ideals 
of our Nation. Such efforts are marked- 
ly different from the genuine pride and 
joy in our heritage shown by the citizens 
of Woodland Hills. I heartily endorse 
the freedom season and congratulate 
Richard Tisch, William Tyson, Walter 
Carlson, and those who have joined with 
them in organizing and conducting this 
celebration. These events demonstrate 
to all that the true brand of American 
patriotism is a force for social justice 
and economic progress. 


HANFORD ELECTRIC POWER GIVEN 
PREFERENCE OVER CIVIL RIGHTS 
AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in my 
speech in this House on May 7, 1963, and 
again on May 20, 1963, I charged that 
for political expediency the Kennedy ad- 
ministration had deliberately provided 
for violation of or noncompliance with 
a specific requirement of law relative to 
the equal-employment-opportunity por- 
tion of its civil rights program, in some 
78 Federal contracts relating to the new 
production reactor powerplant at Han- 
ford, Wash. This charge still stands 
and the facts of record fully substantiate 
it. 

I also said that in my opinion the Han- 
ford power contracts were illegal in that 
they provided for a violation—or non- 
compliance—with existing law. Cer- 
tainly, this conclusion is elementary, as 
no Federal agency can legally execute a 
contract that specifically provides for 
evasion of or non-compliance with a 
provision of existing law. 

DOUBLE STANDARD FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
ADMINISTRATION 


With the press full of Kennedy admin- 
istration expressions of concern for civil 
rights and the need for additional legis- 
lation on the matter, on one hand, and 
a deliberate failure to enforce the law 
in the Hanford power contracts, on the 
other hand, there is raised a serious 
question of a double standard of admin- 
istration. 

In delving into this matter, I came 
across another phase of the Hanford deal 
that is even more serious than the provi- 
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sion for noncompliance with a civil 
rights law, and that is the apparent ne- 
glect of the national defense posture of 
this Nation in deference to promotion 
of the Hanford powerplant. I shall dis- 
cuss this at some length further on in 
my speech. 

After I delivered my May 7, 1963, 
speech, I was told that a prominent pro- 
tagonist of the Hanford power deal would 
attempt to answer my charges. I then 
prepared my May 20, 1963, speech, set- 
ting forth a number of points that must 
be considered by anyone foolish enough 
to attempt to deny my charges. 

On May 23, 1963, a futile attempt 
was made on pages 9224-9225 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to refute my 
charge and to explain away the deliber- 
ate actions to nullify a provision of exist- 
ing law when the extension of the 
bureaucratic power empire was threat- 
ened. In this diatribe, my charges were 
referred to as “specious” and “wild and 
completely false.” 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD 


My answer to this is, Let's look at 
the record” to see who is guilty and who 
has been guilty over the years of using 
specious reasoning, half-truths, and 
wild and completely false statements, in 
the promotion of this Hanford power- 
plant deal. 

In my May 20, 1963, speech I listed 
nine points I felt must be referred to in 
any attempt to refute my charges of a 
conspiracy to evade an existing law. 

First point: The proposed Hanford 
contracts as presented to the Congress 
prior to the passage of the authorizing 
act included a nondiscrimination section 
exactly as required by law, as embodied 
in Executive Order No. 10925 relative 
to equal employment opportunity. These 
contract drafts thus became a part of 
the legislative history of the AEC Au- 
thorization Act of fiscal year 1963. 

The Hanford protagonist admits this 
to be true but claims that the addition 
of a subsection which provides for non- 
compliance with a specific requirement 
of existing law is not a material depar- 
ture from the contract originally sub- 
mitted. 

I believe every honest person would 
agree that an addition to any contract 
which provides for noncompliance with 
existing law is a material departure from 
a contract that provides for strict com- 
pliance with the law. Headlines in the 
Portland Oregonian early this year indi- 
cated there was material concern in the 
matter as follows: 

RACE ISSUE SNAGS SALE OF PoweR—CONTRACT 

CLAUSE WOULD CANCEL BUYER’S PACTS 

Peaceful harnessing of the power output 
of the Hanford Atomic Works has been 
snagged on an antidiscrimination question. 

A spokesman for the U.S. Department of 
Interior in Washington Thursday night con- 
firmed by phone what the Oregonian has 
been hearing for several days: 

That there can be no contract between the 
Atomic Energy Commission and a develop- 
ing-operating agency for Hanford power 
until an antidiscrimination penalty clause 
is modified. 

At stake is the estimated 800,000-kilowatt 
production of the Hanford pile. Customers 
are to be 5 investor-owned utilities and 
some 60 municipal and publicly owned power 
companies. 
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Under the arrangements, authorized by 
Congress, the atomic power will be developed 
by a corporation set up by public power 
agencies in the State of Washington known 
as Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem. WPPSS will finance the project with 
revenue bonds, and the security for the bonds 
would be contracts for sale of power. 

EXEMPTION—YES; MODIFICATION—NO 


Second point: A complete reading of 
Executive Order No. 10925 discloses that 
while exemption from application of the 
order can be granted under specified 
conditions, no provision is made for any 
modification of the requirements of the 
order. Exemption, yes; modification, 
no. 

The Hanford protagonist’s answer to 
this was: 

The charge that the order permits only an 
exemption and not a modification is hardly 
worthy of comment. A grant of authority 
to exempt a contract from all the provisions 
of the order obviously includes authority to 
make a partial exemption. 


I am sure the Hanford protagonist 
would like to be able to dismiss the mat- 
ter with a hardly-worthy-of-comment 
phrase. His comment that “A grant of 
authority to exempt a contract from all 
the provisions of the order obviously in- 
cludes authority to make a partial ex- 
emption” is specious reasoning in the 
extreme. The law in question is very 
specific. It says: 

Src. 303. The Committee may, when it 
deems that special circumstances in the na- 
tional interest so require, exempt a contract- 
ing agency from the requirement of in- 
cluding the provisions of section 301 of this 
order in any specific contract, subcontract, 
or purchase order. 


Certainly, there is no grant of author- 
ity here to provide for partial compli- 
ance. If such were intended or desired, 
the first sentence of section 303 would 
have read: 

The Committee may, when it deems that 
special circumstances in the national inter- 
est so require, exempt a contracting agency 
from the requirement of including the pro- 
visions, or any portion thereof, of section 
301 of this order in any specific contract, sub- 
contract, or purchase order. 


But no such modification provision is 
in the law. Chaos would certainly re- 
sult if every law of the land were per- 
mitted such loose interpretation. I 
realize, of course, that loose interpreta- 
tion of the laws to suit its political ex- 
pediencies is a stock in trade of the New 
Frontier. 

BANKERS OPPOSE NON-DISCRIMINATION SECTION 
OF HANFORD POWER CONTRACTS 

Third point: The bankers advised 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem and/or Bonneville, that inclusion 
of the nondiscrimination section of the 
equal employment opportunity law in 
the contracts as proposed would result 
in failure to sell the bonds or, if sold, 
only at high discount rates. 

The Hanford protagonist freely admits 
this to be true. 

Fourth point: After receiving the 
bankers’ advice as noted in my third 
point, discussions were had with and a 
request was made of the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity for an outright exemption of 
the Hanford contracts from the appli- 
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cation of the equal employment oppor- 
tunity law as prescribed by Executive 
Order No. 10925. This requested ex- 
emption was denied. 

The Hanford protagonist made no 
direct reference to this point. 
CIVIL RIGHTS PENALTY PROVISION SACRIFICED FOR 

POWER 

Fifth point: Faced with failure to fi- 
nance the Hanford power project as a 
result of the denial for exemption from 
the equal employment opportunity law, 
the Hanford power project proponents 
had to come up with some other scheme. 
The result, as the record shows, was the 
decision to insert an additional subsec- 
tion in the nondiscrimination section of 
the contracts, that provided for non- 
compliance with a penalty provision of 
the law under which the contracts could 
be canceled 

The Hanford protagonist admits the 
truth of this fifth point. He erroneous- 
ly says that the action to provide for 
noncompliance with the cancellation 
provision of the law was made pursuant 
to a procedure which the Executive order 
itself provides. As indicated earlier, the 
language of the Executive Order No. 
10925 does not make provisions for such 
a partial exemption from section 301. 
It is an attempt to read into the law 
something not therein provided. 

PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE NOT CONVENED 


Sixth point: Did the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity, which is charged with the admin- 
istration and enforcement of the law 
under Executive Order No. 10925, ap- 
prove this decision to add the noncom- 
pliance-with-the-law subsection of the 
Hanford contracts? I understand that 
the Committee did not approve this 
action. 

The truth of this sixth point is con- 
firmed by a letter from Dr. Seaborg, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, advising that they had asked 
Mr. Taylor, Executive Vice Chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity whether the 
President's Committee was convened to 
consider the addition to the contract 
that provided for the non-compliance- 
with-the-cancellation provision of the 
law. Dr. Seaborg’s letter said: 

Mr. Taylor stated that the Committee was 
not convened to discuss the question. 


Of course, it was obvious to Dr. Sea- 
borg that there had been no such con- 
vening of the Committee, as Dr. Seaborg 
is a member of that Committee. 


NONCOMPLIANCE A NEW ROLE FOR AEC 


A reading of Dr. Seaborg’s letter of 
January 9, 1963, to Mr. Taylor gives me 
the impression that Dr. Seaborg was not 
too happy about having to endorse Sec- 
retary Udall's request for noncompliance 
with a portion of Executive Order 10925. 
Here is one quotation from his letter: 

The Atomic Energy Commission, through- 
out all of its operations, has assiduously pur- 
sued the objectives of Executive Order No. 
10925. We have believed that the AEC had 
an important responsibility in carrying out 
the policies of the Federal Government di- 
rected toward equal employment oppor- 
tunity, since its activities extend into every 
part of the United States and because its 
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contracts with a wide variety of organiza- 
tions run into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Notwithstanding the broad impact 
upon the AEC program, no exception to the 
policy set forth in the Executive order or to 
the rules and regulations of the President's 
committee has heretofore been sought. 

EXECUTIVE VICE CHAIRMAN TAYLOR ACTED UNDER 

PRESSURE 


A perusal of copies of the letters re- 
ferred to in the Hanford protagonist's 
statement indicates that the Executive 
Vice Chairman’s acquiescence to the im- 
portuning of the Secretary of the In- 
terior and a member of Interior’s legal 
staff for fast action was based on a naive 
reliance on the representations of the 
Federal agencies involved as to what con- 
stituted special consideration in the na- 
tional interest. 

Seventh point: No contract, whether 
Federal or non-Federal, that provides 
for evasion of or noncompliance with the 
law is a valid contract. 

Ninth point: Any bond issue based on 
illegal or invalid contracts would also be 
invalid. 

The Hanford protagonist does not and 
cannot deny the evident truth of these 
two points. 

Eighth point: The actions taken with 
regard to the Hanford power contracts 
and the nondiscrimination section of the 
equal employment opportunity law all 
add up to a conspiracy to evade the law. 

The Hanford protagonist takes the po- 
sition that the actions taken by various 
public officials were in accordance with 
the law. With this we cannot agree. 

CONSPIRACY TO EVADE LAW 


I think it now time to discuss some of 
the fallacious reasoning of our Hanford 
protagonist and of the various adminis- 
tration officials who took part in what I 
claim was a conspiracy to evade the law 
when faced with a possible inability to 
finance the Hanford power project. Our 
Hanford protagonist tells us the decision 
to provide for noncompliance with law as 
contained in Executive Order No. 10925 
was based on special circumstances in 
the national interest and listed five 
items that were to be included under 
this heading, as follows: 


1. The timing of the project is of great 
importance and cannot be delayed. The 
Pacific Northwest will be short of firm power 
in 1965-66 under critical water conditions, 
The two generators of the project are sched- 
uled for completion on October 1 and De- 
cember 1, 1965. In addition, it is estimated 
that the reactor will be operated for both the 
production of plutonium and the genera- 
tion of power for a period of 7 years. There- 
after, the cost of operating the project only 
for the generation of power wil: increase sub- 
stantially. Any delay which will shorten the 
7-year dual-purpose period will have an ad- 
verse effect on the financial feasibility of the 
project. 

2. Continuous use of the reactor for power 
generation will assure its constant avail- 
ability for rapid conversion to plutonium 
production should such production be neces- 
sary for defense purposes. It is my under- 
standing that many Russian reactors are 
dual purpose and are capable of rapid con- 
version to plutonium production. This will 
be the only dual-purpose reactor in the 
United States. 

3. The completion of the project will re- 
sult in steam payments to AEC—payments 
which may amount to as much as $155 mil- 
lion or more. These will help defray the 
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cost of the reactor and plutonium produc- 
tion to the taxpayers of the country. 

4. Two presently unused products, waste 
steam from the reactor and unsalable hydro- 
electric secondary energy, will be combined 
to make a usable product—firm electric 
power. 

5. The generating facilities will have a 
capacity of approximately 800,000 kilowatts. 
It will be the largest nuclear powerplant in 
the world. 

SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES IN NATIONAL INTEREST 
ARE PHONY 

In my estimation, all of these five 
items which our Hanford protagonist 
wants us to believe are special circum- 
stances in the national interest, are as 
phony as a $3 bill. Let us keep in mind, 
in all this discussion, that the project 
with any national defense aspect at all 
would be the new production reactor at 
Hanford, which is supposed to be going 
forward to early completion regardless of 
whether the Hanford powerplant is con- 
structed or not. The project which our 
Hanford protagonist is referring to is the 
Hanford powerplant, not the production 
reactor itself. With this in mind, I shall 
proceed to discuss these five items that 
are falsely claimed to be of special im- 
portance to the national interest. 

First item: 

The timing of the project is of great im- 
portance and cannot be delayed. 


Our Hanford protagonist tells us the 
Hanford powerplant cannot be delayed, 
as the Pacific Northwest will be short of 
firm power in 1965-66 under adverse wa- 
ter conditions. Actually this is not a 
true statement if all available resources 
are taken into consideration and inter- 
ruptible or nonfirm loads are eliminated. 
In addition, he fails to tell us that under 
normal or median water conditions all 
loads can be carried with a surplus to 
spare. This surplus in an average or 
median water year holds true each year 
through 1970-71. In fact, the power sur- 
pluses without Hanford, in 1967-68, for 
instance, will range from 1 million con- 
tinuous kilowatts to over 6 million con- 
tinuous kilowatts. These facts are set 
out in the latest report of the Pacific 
Northwest Utilities Conference Commit- 
tee dated January 15, 1963. This con- 
ference committee includes technical 
representatives from all major utilities 
of the Pacific Northwest including 
Bonneville and all leading non-Federal 
public power systems. The possibility 
of an occurrence of the most adverse wa- 
ter conditions in 1965-66 is highly re- 
mote. Bonneville and the Washington 
Public Power Supply System cannot be 
too concerned about a power shortage 
in the region, as the Interior Depart- 
ment and the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, over the past several 
years, have been doing all in their power 
to prevent private electric utility systems 
of the Pacific Northwest from providing 
additional electric generating capacity of 
their own for the future. Proposals have 
been made for the construction of a new 
coal-burning steam-electric plant in the 
Pacific Northwest, which would provide 
500,000 kilowatts of firm power. In con- 
trast, the Hanford powerplant would pro- 
duce only nonfirm power. The power 
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from the coal-burning steamplant could 
have been provided much sooner than 
the Hanford power, if it had been started 
at the same time the Hanford new pro- 
duction reactor was started. 

Bonneville refused to consider this 
coal-burning plant ahead of Hanford 
power. 

Our Hanford protagonist also should 
correlate his statement with the Interior 
Department spokesman who just last 
week—May 20, 1963—told the Federal 
Power Commission, with regard to the 
Pacific Northwest, that we have a pres- 
ent surplus of power in that region and 
have had for several years, and that 
there would be a surplus of power 
through 1971-72. The Interior Depart- 
ment asked FPC not to approve an FPC 
examiner’s recommendation that pri- 
vate utilities be permitted to build an 
875,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant on 
the Snake River. 

Another phase of timing that I am 
sure our Hanford protagonist would like 
to forget is the extremely long and costly 
delay in the construction of the new 
production reactor. All or nearly all of 
these delays are chargeable to the con- 
version or power phase of the new pro- 
duction reactor. A year ago, the new 
production reactor cost had risen to a 
total of $195 million; or $75 million above 
the estimated cost for a plutonium-only 
reactor, and the completion date had 
been put back at least a year. We are 
now told the cost has increased to $200 
million and the completion date set back 
another year. All this $30 million in- 
crease in cost and the 2 years’ or more 
delay in the production of plutonium is 
directly chargeable to those members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy—which included our Hanford 
protagonist—who insisted on the con- 
struction of a convertible reactor instead 
of the plutonium-only reactor as recom- 
ent by the Atomic Energy Commis- 

on. 

NATIONAL SECURITY SACRIFICED FOR ELECTRIC 
POWER 

This 2 years actual loss in plutonium 
production for defense could be cata- 
strophic, as it might well represent the 
margin of firepower needed to overcome 
our enemies in the future. I would not 
want it on my conscience, if this should 
ever be the case. 

It seems to me that in this regard 
there has been a complete lack of con- 
sideration for the national interest in 
the action of the Hanford power pro- 
ponents. The real concern of these Han- 
ford power proponents is fully evident on 
the record. It is the financial feasibility 
of this “1910 model-T” Hanford power- 
plant. How anyone can in clear con- 
science say that this financial feasibility 
is a special circumstance in the national 
interest is beyond me, and I am sure, 
beyond every other clear-thinking 
American. 

Our Hanford protagonist has not, to 
my knowledge, disclosed any real con- 
cern over early completion of Hanford 
for plutonium production for national 
defense. If he has, I would like him to 
point out chapter and verse. 
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HOPE FOR VALID RUSSIAN AGREEMENT A 
DELUSION 

Second item: 

Continuous use of the reactor for power 
generation will assure its constant avail- 
ability for rapid conversion to plutonium pro- 
duction should such production become 
necessary for defense purposes. 


Actually, the new production reactor 
at Hanford is estimated to be operated 
for producing plutonium for 7 years af- 
ter startup, so that any reference to 
operating for power would be after that 
time, or earlier only if an agreement 
were reached with Russia to stop pro- 
ducing plutonium. 

Here is what one member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy said in 
1961 about the national defense aspects 
of the Hanford plant under power-only 
operation; 

They tell us if you have an agreement with 
the Soviets to stop producing plutonium, 
and if it falls through, and if the reactor is 
running for power, it can quickly be recon- 
verted to producing plutonium again. The 
fallacy of the argument is that if ever the 
time comes under such circumstance we need 
plutonium, it would be whatever we had on 
hand at that moment that would save the 
Nation, not what you could produce there- 
after. No matter how much you are able to 
produce afterward, it would not stop our 
enemies at that moment, thus the argument 
is fallacious. 


This early startup argument can be 
put into proper perspective when we real- 
ize that the plant is estimated to be op- 
erated for plutonium production for 7 
years. With 7 years of added production 
from the NPR, we might well ask if we 
will not have plutonium coming out of 
our ears. On the other hand, if pluto- 
nium production is even now a matter of 
national interest, the AEC and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy should be 
saying, Let's go ahead full steam on the 
new production reactor, so as to achieve 
plutonium production at the earliest 
possible date, and not provide for a shut- 
down to permit connection of the power- 
plant as long as plutonium production is 
needed.” Any other course would be 
sacrificing the national defense on the 
altar of financial feasibility for the Han- 
ford powerplant and could result in na- 
tional suicide. 

If the time ever comes when we can 
cut back on plutonium production, con- 
sideration can then be given to con- 
structing the Hanford powerplant and 
to shutting down the new production 
reactor to connect up the powerplant 
and to make the necessary changes for 
more efficient power production. I can 
well understand the desire to improve 
the “1910 Model-T” type of powerplant. 
Certainly, it is not of special importance 
to the national interest to hold up plu- 
tonium production to achieve such a 
result; in fact it is just the opposite. 

The reference to an agreement with 
Russia that would have any meaning, 
must be viewed in light of the negative 
results of atomic test ban negotiations to 
date and the failure to get an onsite 
inspection in Cuba to see if nuclear weap- 
ons and offensive Russian Army units 
Dave been removed from that nearby 
island. 
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HANFORD PAYMENTS MAY BE LESS THAN 
$210,000 
Third item: 


The completion of the project will result 
in steam payments to AEC—payments which 
may amount to as much as $155 million or 
more, These will help to defray the cost of 
the reactor and plutonium production to the 
taxpayers of the country. 


This, without a doubt, is the most 
fallacious argument of all. Actually, 
the maximum total payment could be 
less than $210,000. 

The two signed copies of the two con- 
tracts between AEC and Washington 
Public Power Supply System show what 
payments are to be made to the Treasury. 
Contract AT (45-1) 1357 covers the lease 
of Federal land to Washington Public 
Power Supply System on which to con- 
struct the Hanford powerplant. Pay- 
ments to AEC under this lease are $1,000 
for the first year and $10 a year 
thereafter. 

The other contract is AT (45-1) 1355 
called the operating and construction 
contract. Attached to this contract is 
another lease agreement covering the 
lease of the new production reactor to 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem when power only is to be produced. 
The payments under this lease agree- 
ment are the same as those under con- 
tract AT (45-1) 1357, that is, $1,000 for 
the first year’s rent and $10 a year there- 
after. Incidentally, how would you like 
to rent a $200 million Federal plant for 
$10 a year? 

The operating and construction con- 
tract provides for various payments to 
be made by Washington Public Power 
Supply System to AEC during the opera- 
tion of the new production reactor for 
the dual purpose of plutonium produc- 
tion and steam for power. The pay- 
ments provided start very low, then 
increase, then later go down again. The 
length of operation of the new produc- 
tion reactor for dual-purposes has a very 
material effect on the total amount to 
be paid by Washington Public Power 
Supply System to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

No one knows just how long the new 
production reactor will be operated for 
plutonium production and how long it 
might be operated for power only. In 
addition, it is always possible that in- 
cidents could occur that would preclude 
further operation for either. 

I shall give a few examples of pay- 
ments the taxpayers would get under 
the contracts as signed, assuming a total 
operating period of 30 years and various 
periods of dual-purpose operation. 

First example: 2 years, dual-purpose 


operation—plutonium and power, 28 
years—power only. 
l PONS EOE ESPE EE IA EEEE E RAAE $101, 000 
S O SAE OA SA SNESE 100, 010 
EA i TAOS eee nana. eA 1,010 
WARNS FOG A EE E E E men 20 
Remaining 26 years....-----.----- 520 
. ey set te en dine te B $202, 560 


In other words, if agreements were 
reached at the end of 2 years to stop 
plutonium production for defense pur- 
poses, the total payments over a 25-year 
period would be $202,560, or about one- 
fifteenth of the interest cost for 1 year 
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on the power conversion cost to the tax- 
payers. This is a far cry from the up to 
$155 million payment our Hanford pro- 
tagonist holds up before our eyes. 
Originally, the Hanford powerplant 
was analyzed on the basis that we would 
have enough plutonium by 1972 and 
operations thereafter would be for power 
only. Here are the payments that would 
be forthcoming under such a schedule: 


Sai SS ae $101, 000 
MA FOR accent Creuse 100, 010 
PTC 200, 010 
PTT 200, 010 
Pio Weer. 2. SS eae I A sess 600, 010 
JET so ee 800, 010 
0 AA 1, 000, 010 
P 1,010 
Remaining 22 years 440 

Tete ws Lost ele 3, 002, 510 


In other words, under the terms of the 
contract, $3,002,510 would be the amount 
of repayment to the taxpayers for the 
use of steam for 7 years and the lease 
of a $200 million plant for 23 years. 

You may ask, if the above figures are 
true—which they are—where does our 
Hanford protagonist get his “up to” $155 
million figure? It is on the basis of 
operating the new production reactor 
for dual purpose for 30 years with no 
power-only operation. I am sure that 
those who know our present plutonium 
production capacity would say that con- 
tinued plutonium production, at our 
present rate, plus the Hanford new pro- 
duction reactor for the next 30 years, 
would give us enough plutonium to bomb 
every square foot of earth on this planet. 

ALL HANFORD STEAM WILL NOT BE USED 

Fourth item: 


Two presently unused products, waste 
steam from the reactor and unsalable hydro- 
electric secondary energy, will be combined 
to make a usable product—firm electric 
power. 


This statement is not as complete and 
true as it apears on first glance. I am 
sure most readers would assume that all 
the waste steam from the new produc- 
tion reactor would be utilized to gen- 
erate electric power which could be com- 
bined with unsalable hydroelectric power 
to make usable firm power. This will 
not be the case. 

In a letter dated June 15, 1962, the 
Federal Power Commission presented in- 
formation on the potential utilization of 
power from the Hanford powerplant. 
This data showed the following esti- 
mated plant factor at which the Han- 
ford powerplant could be operated: 


Percent 
CUS See . — ve eee 21.2 
T ⁵———— —— r PR 34. 4 
FP TTT 53.9 
1966 ‘and ß 85.0 


The plant factor is a measure of the 
plant output in comparison to the po- 
tential output operating 100 percent of 
the time at full load. These FPC figures 
mean that because of existing surplus 
hydroelectric power in the Pacific North- 
west, only certain portions of the NPR 
steam can be utilized for power produc- 
tion, Based on these FPC figures, nearly 
80 percent of the Hanford steam would 
have to be wasted up through the years 
1966-67, with 65 percent wasted through 
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1969-70 and 46 percent wasted through 
1974-75. Actually, under a better than 
average water year, the surplus hydro- 
power available would result in no need 
to generate any power at Hanford. 

LABOR FORCE SACRIFICED FOR ELECTRIC POWER 


In addition to only a partial use of the 
Hanford steam, the Hanford power pro- 
posal does not provide for the use of a 
far more important resource of the area 
not now being fully utilized. That is the 
labor force. Thirteen counties of 
Washington contain areas of “substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment,” as 
reported by the Department of Labor. 
The proposed coal-burning steam-elec- 
tric powerplant at Cle Elum, Wash., 
would have provided work for a goodly 
number of the presently unemployed 
miners and other workers in the area. 
Not only would such a coal-burning 
steamplant be infinitely more reliable 
than the Hanford powerplant, but ulti- 
mately would provide added firm power 
on its own, something that Hanford can 
never do. Here, again, the true national 
interest has been sacrificed on a false 
pagan altar of financial feasibility for an 
antiquated “1910 model-T” powerplant. 
Even this so-called financial feasibility 
has to be predicated on completely erro- 
neous methods of financial analysis and 
writeoff of proper costs. It all adds up 
to a fraud and a delusion on the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

ANTIQUATED POWERPLANT IS LUDICROUS 

Fifth item: 

The generating facilities will have a ca- 
pacity of appropximately 860,000 kilowatts. 
It will be the largest nuclear powerplant in 
the world. 


No one can deny the reference to size, 
but without a doubt, this is the most 
ludicrous item of all—to classify as of 
special consideration in the national in- 
terest. In fact, its runs the entire gamut 
of the definition of ludicrous, as given in 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary: 


Adapted to excite laughter, especially 
from incongruity or exaggeration; ridicu- 
lous; absurd, broadly comical. 


Do not take my word alone, but look 
at what other Members of Congress 
have said about this elephantine “1910 
model-T” powerplant. 

A member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy said: 


Next they argue that this 800,000 kilo- 
watts of so-called nuclear power will be 
a great thing for the international prestige 
of the United States. This is equally spe- 
cious; 154 years ago a man named Robert 
Fulton invented the steamboat, and he ran 
his steamboat, the Claremont, up the Hud- 
son River. It had a boiler in it that made 
steam which ran the engine which turned 
the paddle wheel. The fact of the matter 
is that the steam that would be produced 
out at Hanford is so low in temperature, so 
wet and of such a low pressure that it is 
more like the steam Robert Fulton used 
154 years ago than it is to the steam used 
in modern day production of electricity. 

If we are going to “move ahead,” as the 
popular phrase goes, instead of retrogress, 
this certainly is the opposite from the way 
to do it. How much international prestige 
are you going to get by going back almost 
a century and a half in technology? None 
atall. The people overseas are going to look 
at such foolishness and laugh at us. We 
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would not gain prestige; we would lose it by 
foolishness like this. 


Here are some excerpts from other 
statements on the House floor relating to 
the Hanford powerplant: 

It is Hke building an 1880 vintage wood- 
burning locomotive to compete with today’s 
modern diesel electric locomotives and claim- 
ing it would help the art. 

What possible technical experience and 
benefit can be gained through the construc- 
tion of 1910 model-T vintage electric gen- 
eration plant with steam pressures of one- 
tenth that of modern day electric units? 

It’s like building a 1910 model steam en- 
gine driven threshing machine to compete 
with a modern-day grain combine, 


I could go on and on, but this should 
be sufficient to make it amply clear that, 
far from being a special circumstance in 
the national interest, the Hanford 
powerplant must be classed as anti- 
quated and adverse to the national in- 
terest. As a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy said: 

The people overseas are going to look at 
such foolishness and laugh at us. We would 
not gain prestige; we would lose it by fool- 
ishness like this. 

DELIBERATE DECEPTION ATTEMPTS 


Here is a good place to point out a 
prime example of the half truths and de- 
liberate attempts to deceive that fill the 
record on the promotion of the Hanford 
powerplant. Faced with the undeniable 
fact that the Hanford powerplant would 
be of the 1910 model-T type, which 
major utilities had stopped building 
many, many years ago, the Hanford 
protagonist attempted to hoodwink the 
Members of Congress into believing such 
low temperature generating units were 
still being manufactured and installed. 
Here are his words as recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

My colleague has raised the argument that 
this is an obsolete type of electricity genera- 
tion and he makes that point on the basis 
that this involves approximately 135 pounds 
of steam pressure as against some of the new 
modern machines which use up to 1,000 
pounds of pressure, 

I hold in my hand a list of low-pressure 
turbines that have been built by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. alone, and there are plenty 
of others that have been built by other com- 
panies. I hold in my hand a list of 30 tur- 
bines—turbines of this type utilizing pres- 
sure from steam of from 96 to 150 pounds 
per square inch in parts of the machine. 
These are all used by well-known power 
companies like Commonwealth Edison; Con- 
solidated Edison; Detroit Edison; Indiana, 
Kentucky & Ohio Electric Co.; and all these 
other companies. So there is a place for 
both kinds. 


When we delve into the matter, we find 
every one of the units listed is a highly 
modern unit placed in operation since 
1955. They are among the most efficient 
in the country and for the most part op- 
erate at steam pressure around 2,000 to 
2,400 pounds per square inch and tem- 
peratures of 1,000° or more. Here was a 
deliberate attempt to deceive those 
within sound of his voice, and those who 
later might read his words. In another 
instance the Hanford protagonist, in 
trying to downgrade the public power 
aspects of Bonneville and the Hanford 
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power project, said that over 50 percent 
of the Bonneville Power Administration 
power was sold to the private utilities. 
This in the face of Bonneville’s own sta- 
tistics which showed only 18.8 percent of 
the Bonneville power went to the private 
utilities. 

IS 50 PEOPLE THE CUTOFF POINT FOR COMPLI- 

ANCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS LAW 

The Hanford protagonist, in trying to 
belittle the extent of noncompliance with 
the cancellation provision of Executive 
Order No. 10925, says: 

The actual construction of the Hanford 
power facilities will be undertaken by con- 
tractors. They will be subject to all reme- 
dies for the enforcement of the nondiscrimi- 
nation clause, including cancellation. 

The contractor operating the power facili- 
ties for the supply system will also be subject 
to the full enforcement provisions, including 
cancellation. 

The supply system, the only organization 
against which the remedy of cancellation 
would not be available, will employ less 
than 50 people. 


These statements raise several very in- 
teresting questions. I cannot agree that 
only 50 employees would be affected by 
the provision for noncompliance with the 
law. However, this raises an interesting 
point. Is 50 persons the cutoff point on 
noncompliance with the nondiscrimina- 
tion law? What about 51 people, or just 
where do you start requiring strict com- 
pliance with the law? 

Also, why is there no mention of the 
76 Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem contracts which all provide for non- 
cancellation? The employees of the 5 
private utility companies and the 71 non- 
Federal public utilities number in the 
thousands. Is this a deliberate attempt 
to create a false impression as to the 
number of employees involved? 

HANFORD CONTRACTS STILL SUBJECT TO 
CANCELLATION 

If, as indicated by the Hanford 
protagonist, all the construction con- 
tracts are to be subject to cancellation, 
it will be possible to have a cancellation 
of one or more major construction con- 
tracts that could delay the construction 
of the Hanford powerplant indefinitely. 
This certainly would jeopardize the 
financial feasibility of the power project. 

There are other cancellation provisions 
in both the AEC-Washington Public 
Power Supply System contracts and in 
the Bonneville-Washington Public Power 
Supply System contracts. As I pointed 
out in my May 7, 1963, speech, cancella- 
tion under these provisions would not 
affect the financial feasibility of the bond 
issue, as the taxpayer through Bonne- 
ville would have to pick up the check. 
In fact, as I read the contracts, the new 
production reactor could blow up shortly 
after initial operation and the taxpayer 
would have to pick up the check for the 
Hanford powerplant. A possible blowup 
might not be too farfetched, as a large 
part of the increased cost of the new 
production reactor was related to the 
construction of thick-wall pipe of a pres- 
sure and temperature not previously 
manufactured. After a large part of the 
pipe had been shipped to the Hanford 
site, it was found to be full of tiny cracks 
not disclosed at the time of factory 
inspection and acceptance. We are told 
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this pipe has been reworked and is now 
considered safe, but is it? I hope for the 
sake of the national defense aspect that 
this is true. 

PLAGIARISM OR TWIN GHOSTWRITER 


After reading the Hanford protago- 
nist’s diatribe on pages 9224 and 9225 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 23, 
1963, I glanced further through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and came to the ut- 
terances of another Hanford proponent 
on pages 9244 and 9245. As I read fur- 
ther, there came to me a feeling that I 
had read part of this before, and sure 
enough, on comparing the Hanford pro- 
ponent’s words with those of the Hanford 
protagonist, I found sentence after sen- 
tence and paragraph after paragraph 
were identical. At first I thought pla- 
giarism was involved; then I realized 
both articles were placed in the RECORD 
the same day. I am sure nearly every 
Congressman makes use of a ghostwriter 
at one time or another, but I certainly 
would fire a ghostwriter who was so en- 
thralled with his own rhetoric that he 
would use it intact for more than one 
client. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINION NOT LAW 


The Hanford proponent took a little 
different approach in trying to claim 
that a specific provision for total exemp- 
tion from a law can be interpreted to also 
provide for partial exemption. She says 
that Attorney General Rogers, in the 
prior administration advised that power 
to grant exemption under a prior equal 
employment opportunity executive order 
included the power to grant partial 
exemption with conditions or modifica- 
tions. I am sure the Hanford proponent 
knows that the advice of any Attorney 
General is just that, and carries no more 
weight in law than does the advice of a 
country lawyer. I am sure the record 
will show many opinions of Attorneys 
General have been held invalid by the 
courts. 

The Hanford proponent infers that the 
legality for partial noncompliance has 
been concurred in by attorneys for some 
70 or 80 participants in the Hanford deal. 
I would like to bet $10 to a dime that 
there has been no more than three or 
four, if that many, typewritten state- 
ments expressing any conclusions as to 
the legality of this modification of the 
civil rights law. 


FULL INVESTIGATION TO CONTINUE 


On the question as to whether there 
was any discussion or consideration 
given to total exemption from section 
301 of Executive Order No. 10925, I re- 
lied on sources that have been extremely 
reliable in the past. I am making my 
own investigation into this whole affair. 
So far, the response to some of my in- 
quiries has been less than prompt or 
cooperative. Nevertheless, I shall con- 
tinue and, in due time, I expect to be 
able to report the entire sordid aspects 
of this evident Kennedy administration 
double standard for administration of 
the equal employment opportunity law 
as set forth in Executive Order No. 10925. 

ARE PRIVATE UTILITIES UNHAPPY? 

With regard to the Hanford propo- 
nent’s reference to the Portland General 
Electric Co., I would like to report that 
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I have had no contacts on this matter 
with that company or any other of the 
five private utilities who are participants 
in these contracts of questionable valid- 
ity. If any of these companies are at 
all unhappy about the matter, perhaps 
they should have considered that old 
Chinese proverb: 

He who lay down with dogs shall arise 
with fleas. 


Actually, the use of the Portland 
General Electric Co.’s name was a hap- 
penstance, in that it was on the authenti- 
cated copy of the Bonneville-Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System contract 
supplied by Bonneville, under a request 
from the office of another Congressman 
who is interested in this Hanford deal. 
It could just as well have been the name 
of 1 of the other 76 participants. 

DUPLICATION IN STATEMENTS MAKE 
ANSWERING EASIER 

In replying to the Hanford protag- 
onist, I have also covered most of the 
Hanford proponent’s statements, in 
which she attempts to explain away my 
charge of deliberate noncompliance with 
a portion of Executive Order No. 10925 
regarding equal employment opportu- 
nity. Of course, when whole paragraphs 
of their statements are identical, it makes 
the job easier. 

NATIONAL SECURITY NEGLECTED 


In closing, I want to emphasize that 
this is not all I shall have to say about 
this matter. I intend to continue 
digging until I get to the bottom of this 
Hanford power deal that indicates it has 
resulted in serious adverse effects on the 
national defense posture of our Nation. 
It is no longer just a question of the 
evasion of a civil rights law, but can well 
encompass the question of national sur- 
vival. If plutonium production is now 
critically needed in the national interest, 
then the completion of the new produc- 
tion reactor should be pressed at maxi- 
mum speed without reference to power. 
If plutonium is not now in urgent need 
and the 2 years’ loss in plutonium pro- 
duction from the new production reactor 
at Hanford is not a serious development 
of critical national importance, then the 
Congress and the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion have been the victims of a gigantic 
and costly hoax. We might well ask if 
we have been hoodwinked into providing 
an additional subsidized electric power 
source to an area now enjoying the 
lowest power rates in the Nation which 
were made possible at a cost to date to 
the taxpayers of the Nation of over $2 
billion. 

HAS PREFERENCE LAW BEEN VIOLATED 


The reference to the dire effects of the 
loss of approximately 80,000 kilowatts of 
firm power to each of the private utilities 
raises some interesting questions. As I 
have noted earlier, there are still other 
contract cancellation provisions remain- 
ing in the Hanford power contracts. In 
addition, there is another question of 
Hanford power contract validity with 
respect to the five private utilities. 

The Bonneville Administrator recently 
testified before a congressional commit- 
tee that the entire output of Hanford 
was to be turned over to Bonneville and 
Bonneville would, in turn, deliver firm 
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Federal hydroelectric power to each of 
these five private utilities who are par- 
ticipants in the Hanford power contracts 
covering a 30-year period. Under the 
present preference laws, Bonneville can- 
not make firm power contracts with pri- 
vate utilities for 30 years without recall 
provisions if a preference customer needs 
the power. Conditions could well occur 
under which the preference customers 
would sue to force Bonneville to recall 
the Federal hydropower committed to 
private utilities under these contracts. 
Here, again, it appears Bonneville is at- 
tempting to evade another law in con- 
nection with this Hanford power deal. 
Furthermore, not satisfied with the pres- 
ent preference law, Bonneville wants 
Congress to give them a special prefer- 
ential preference law to permit them to 
keep strings on all the Federal power in 
the Pacific Northwest. Thus, the tax- 
payers of other regions of the country 
who have contributed over $2 billion 
for Federal hydroelectric projects in the 
Pacific Northwest would be excluded 
from reaping any of the benefits of their 
investment. 

All in all this whole thing smells. Let 
me summarize it: 

First. Double standard for administra- 
tion of civil rights law in provision for 
noncompliance. 

Second. Serious adverse national de- 
fense aspects. 

Third. Evasion of existing power pref- 
erence law. 

Fourth. Promotion of a preferential 
preference bill to exclude other parts of 
the country from enjoying some of the 
fruits of the multibillion-dollar tax 
payer investment in Federal power proj- 
ects in the Pacific Northwest. 


LAW DAY, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 


a speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
and distinguished colleague from New 
York, Ropert R. Barry, addressed the 
Lions Club of Bronxville, N.Y., on May 
7 in connection with “Law Day, 1963.” 

His speech reflects a deep understand- 
ing of the importance of the law in main- 
taining freedom and good government. 
Because my colleagues as legislators are 
keenly interested in the rule of law, I in- 
sert Congressman Bannx's excellent 
speech at this point. 

Law Day, 1963 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply hon- 
ored to be with you today as a participant 
in these Law Day observances. 

Until May 1, 1958, the first of May was the 
occasion for the Communists in this country 
and throughout the world to stage parades, 
one major purpose of which was to disparage 
America and the heritage of freedom. 

But in that year, President Eisenhower 
endorsed the idea of the then president of 
the American Bar Association, Mr. Charles 
Rhyne, and proclaimed May 1, as Law Day. 

It was a day in which Americans could 
meet together and refiect upon their great 
heritage of individual liberty under law. 
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Its purpose was and is to foster a deeper re- 
spect for law, encourage responsible citizen- 
ship, and promote national unity and 
strength by reaffirming faith in the “rule 
of law,” as the foundation stone of Ameri- 
can life and government and as an example 
to the world of what reliance upon the rule 
of law can mean to peoples of all nations 
as the only sure road to peace and order. 

Since that first auspicious beginning, Law 
Day has been celebrated annually by ever- 
growing numbers of groups and organiza- 
tions throughout the country. In 1961, its 
significance was heightened by the passage 
by Congress of a law designating May 1 of 
each year as Law Day. 

Law Day on May 1, perhaps comes as close 
as any other day in the year to being that 
special time when we search for and express 
at least part of the meaning of America. It 
offers us not only an opportunity to refresh 
ourselves once more in the wellsprings of 
liberty and to reinvigorate an awareness of 
the eternal tie between law and freedom, but 
also to demonstrate to others the strengths 
and the riches of a system founded upon the 
rule of law. 

The weapons that we marshal in our 
demonstration are our Constitution, our Bill 
of Rights, our laws and our liberties in con- 
trast to the tanks and steel-gray guns that 
rumble through the streets of the Com- 
munist capitals. 

We proclaim law as the end of our civiliza- 
tion; they parade force. We commemorate 
the blessings of freedom; they, coercion and 
the bleakness of fear. We demonstrate that 
government is the servant of the people and 
its purpose the good of all; they demonstrate 
that government is the master of the people 
and that its good is the purpose of all. 

It is in times of national crisis that we are 
most inclined to reexamine the foundations 
of our society. It is altogether fitting then 
that we pause to consider the rule of law 
and its relevancy to our history and to our- 
selves. 

Law Day is really a day of massive Ameri- 
can introspection with its end purpose a 
national rededication to those mighty ideals 
and principles which forged our freedom ini- 
tially and which have preserved it through- 
out the critical periods of our development. 
It is not only a day for lawyers, it is a day 
for all those who respect and live by and for 
the concept of law as the basis of our civi- 
lization. 

Sometimes the significance of the law in 
our country is overshadowed by jokes about 
law and the legal profession. Former At- 
torney General Rogers used to tell the story 
about the letter a woman wrote to her at- 
torney as follows: 

“I want to thank you for winning my case. 
I especially liked the way every time that 
other lawyer asked me those unfair ques- 
tions, you jumped up and objected. I'm 
recommending you to all my friends as a real 
objectionable lawyer.” 

But despite a certain flippancy at times 
about the law, the American people have 
always understood its real meaning to free- 
dom and the American way of life. As noth- 
ing else in our development, the “rule of law” 
has had an overwhelming importance to us. 
It directly affects almost every face tof our 
daily lives—our families, our business, our 
property, our safety, our peace, our freedom. 

Perhaps no one described the meaning of 
law more concisely than did William Pitt 
during a speech to Parliament in 1770 when 
he said, “Where law ends, tyranny begins.” 

It was because the Founding Fathers were 
so deeply cognizant of the sacrifices and 
struggles that men had suffered and under- 
gone in order to gain freedom, that they were 
determined to establish a system where the 
concept of the rule of law would be forever 
enshrined, inviolate from the passions of 
those seeking total power. They knew, as the 
late Justice Jackson stated a few years ago, 
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“The choice is not between order and liberty, 
it is between liberty with order and anarchy 
without either.” 

This concept of law, that is, of affording 
liberty in an ethically ordered society, was 
expressed by the philosopher, Immanuel 
Kent in this fashion when he described law 
as “the sum total of the conditions under 
which the personal wishes of one man can be 
reconciled with the personal wishes of 
another man, in accordance with a general 
law of freedom.” 

The result is the greatest freedom for 
each man consonant with the well-being of 
his neighbor. This is the blessing of the 
rule of law. 

Thus, the instrument by which the Found- 
ing Fathers created this system of free gov- 
ernment was the Constitution. The means 
they looked to for the preservation of such a 
system, was the law. 

In his “Constitutional Government in the 
United States,” Woodrow Wilson phrased this 
concept in these words, “Constitutional gov- 
ernment,” he said, “is par excellence a gov- 
ernment of law.” 

The bases of our system of the rule of 
law are the Constitution with its provisions 
for limited government, the Declaration of 
Independence with its thrilling, eternal pas- 
sages of the right of the individual, the Bill 
of Rights which sealed so many of these 
principles into the heart of our civilization, 
representative and responsible government 
subject to the decisions of its sovereign, the 
people, at stated times through elections, 
and an impartial judiciary for the settlement 
of disputes. 

The result is a society where the rights of 
people are governed by established rules and 
where the freedom and dignity of the indi- 
vidual are assured. 

The standard is the equality of all before 
the law. Each man is then free to make as 
much of his life as he wishes so long as he 
accords the same privilege to his fellows. 

The rule of law is perhaps the finest moral 
and political concept yet developed by man. 
Under the principle of equal justice for all, 
progress and order are nourished and sus- 
tained, and conflicts are resolved by law 
rather than force. This paramount under- 
lying concept has been the major reason for 
the attainment by America of its place of 
world leadership and for the continued ex- 
pansion of our strength and our “good 
society.” 

At the bottom of our system of law are we 
the people, exercising individual and moral 
responsibility and demonstrating our re- 
spect for the rule of law in our every daily 
action. Without this virtuous citizenry not 
even the Constitution could make our sys- 
tem work. In the words of the late Chief 
Justice Hughes, "Unless you have sound pub- 
lic opinion * * * the Constitution (would 
be) * * * nothing but a piece of paper.” 

Our system under law works because we 
the people want it to work; because we be- 
lieve in it; because we know that it has pre- 
served freedom and peace in our country in 
the past and that the rule of law offers the 
best promise for achieving permanent world 
peace in the future, 

But to keep our responsibility and aware- 
ness at their finest pitch, we celebrate Law 
Day each year and rededicate ourselves to 
these magnificent principles. 

As former President Eisenhower said, “It 
isn’t enough merely to say, ‘I love America’ 
and to salute the flag. And to take off your 
hat as it goes by, and to help sing ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’” 

If we are to promote and preserve our 
great system of legal order and freedom we 
must work at it day in and day out, year after 
year. Our record thus far has been indeed, 
superb, but we are fully conscious that our 
system here at home is far from perfect, 
that it has many dark and gray areas where 
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the warm light of freedom and equality has 
yet to shine. 

We count our blessings on Law Day, but it 
can be more, it can be an inspiration to us 
to strive even harder to perfect equal justice 
under law for all. 

And beyond its significance to us here at 
home is its promise for world peace. One of 
the primary purposes initially announced 
for Law Day was to awaken and educate 
the legal profession and the public to the 
promise and potential of a world ruled by 
law. One way in which our celebrations of 
Law Day helps is the demonstration to the 
rest of the world that when millions upon 
millions of individuals voluntarily accept 
the demands of responsibility and individual 
restraint, peace and freedom are fostered and 
preserved. 

We can also resolve to support actively, by 
letting our representatives know of such 
support, the programs and policies of our 
Government aimed at furthering the solu- 
tion of world problems through the proc- 
esses of law and persuasion. Such programs 
include not only our efforts in the United 
Nations and our attempts to negotiate dis- 
armament agreements, but our assistance to 
underdeveloped lands where our objective 
is to aid the growth of responsible, inde- 
pendent countries cooperating with restraint 
and maturity in deliberations concerning 
world problems and in relations with their 
neighbors. 

No one, of course, envisions an utopian sit- 
uation where all conflict will be forever van- 
ished from the world. But we can work, 
both inside and outside the United Nations, 
for the slow acceptance of ways and means 
of peaceful absorption or resolution of con- 
flict. 

Considerable experience in procedures 
and types of machinery has been gained 
since World War II in this area. The suc- 
cessful experience, for instance, of the Eu- 
ropean Court of Justice has led to the 
examination by bar groups of the possi- 
bility of creating similar regional and spe- 
clalized courts for the Americas, for Asia, 
and for Africa. 

Another development has been the growth 
of the use of arbitration agreements par- 
ticularly in the areas of commerce and trade, 
and economic development, 

A third has been international confer- 
ences of lawyers seeking to develop areas of 
mutual agreement such as a general codi- 
fication of existing principles of interna- 
tional law. 

Ideas for a World Law Day and World Law 
Year as well as the creation of a permanent 
World Peace Through Law Institute have 
been proposed and are being worked upon. 
A World Law Day would help to focus atten- 
tion everywhere upon the promise and po- 
tential of law in the world community. A 
World Law Year (similar to the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year which accomplished 
so much for science) would involve coopera- 
tive endeavors upon a whole series of proj- 
ects for the drafting of new treaties and 
conventions to update world law. 

But you ask What can I as a nonlawyer do 
to help further this process of a step-by- 
step building of a world of law and justice? 

Religious and civic groups, as well as gov- 
ernments, are taking an increasing interest 
in the development of these programs. 
While the legal profession will do the legal 
spadework, the dissemination of results and 
the stimulation of interest in such programs 
constitute ways by which nonlawyer groups 
are participating and can participate sig- 
nificantly in the process of building toward 
world law. 

Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for your 
attention and your interest in these remarks 
on the origin and meaning of Law Day. As 
I have attempted to point out, Law Day has 
essentially four purposes: (1) Examining the 
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meaning of law in our own history and de- 
velopment, (2) fostering a deeper under- 
standing of the rule of law and its relation- 
ship to freedom, and of a deeper respect for 
law, (3) encouraging the continuance of the 
practice of responsible citizenship, and (4) 
awakening and educating Americans to the 
promise and the potential of a world ruled 
by law. 

We know the full meaning of the rule of 
law to ourselves and to our country, It is 
the greatest blessing with which we and 
mankind everywhere can be endowed. 

The great opportunities for the develop- 
ment of law in the future are both here at 
home and among the nations of the world, 
In the words of Charles Rhyne, the “father 
of law day”: “If we work as hard to build 
this world of law as we do on other tre- 
mendous programs like that of concentrating 
enough brainpower and manpower—and 
money—to do such hitherto impossible 
things as putting a man into space or on the 
moon, we will succeed. And that success 
will be much more meaningful because when 
a world of law is achieved man can then walk 
anywhere on the face of the earth, or travel 
in outer space, in freedom, in dignity, and 
in peace,” 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION 
OF REMARKS 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Maruras] be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the daily Recorp in three 
instances, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, if the Chair 
would indulge me for a minute I think 
I can explain why I am making this res- 
ervation and why I intend to object. 

a DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is 
demanded. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION OF RE- 
MARKS AT THIS POINT IN THE 
RECORD 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa IMr. ScHWENGEL] and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Bos 
Witson] have permission to extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered into the fol- 
lowing be permitted to address the 
House: 

Mr. BRoMWELL, on June 18, for 30 
minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAYS. There is, Mr. Speaker. I 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Members may be permitted to extend 
their remarks in the Appendix of the 
daily Recorp and to include therein ex- 
traneous matter: Mr. CELLER, Mr. Roo- 
NEY, Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
FLoob, Mr. VANIK, Mr. RODINO, Mr. MUL- 
TER, Mr. Murray of Illinois, Mr. Mc- 
DowELL, and Mr. Rocers of Florida, each 
in one instance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


AMERICAN MIGRANT WORKERS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I was 
recently privileged to be among those 
who successfully opposed any extension 
of the Bracero Act—Public Law 78. 

One of the reasons for my opposition 
to the 2-year extension—or any other 
extension—of this act was aptly stated 
by the Christian Science Monitor in an 
article of March 9, 1962, which states in 
part “braceros occupy in the agricultural 
economy of the Southwest a place 
roughly comparable to that of slaves in 
the onetime cotton empire of the Old 
South.” 

This is a manifestly true statement, 
for the braceros were then and are now 
nothing-much above the status of slaves. 

What effect did this importation of 
cheap foreign labor have on American 
farmworkers? 

The answer is that wages were de- 
pressed. In a typical situation in Texas 
not so long ago, the father of a family 
could make $6.15 in a day if he picked 
300 pounds of cotton. Anybody who 
knows will tell you that picking 300 
pounds of cotton in a day is something 
not easy to do. Who can support his 
family on $6.15 a day even when housing 
is furnished? 

The answer is, of course, that nobody 
can. In order to survive, the domestic 
laborer had to press his wife and chil- 
dren into service. They might be able 
to average about 175 pounds apiece in 
a day of about 12 hours. Their con- 
tribution would enable the family to 
survive. But at what price? 

The children could not work and go 
to school at the same time, and so they 
received no education to speak of. Re- 
sult? In later life they, too, would be- 
come migrant agricultural workers. 

The working conditions of migrant 
Americans are far below the standards 
of other American workers. In Texas, 
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there is no protective legislation for these 
workers. There is no minimum wage, 
there is no workmen’s compensation, 
there is no safety code, there are no hous- 
ing safeguards, there are no health regu- 
lations, and there are no other laws to 
protect these workers. While many em- 
ployers are honest and fair, there are 
some who are not, and the lack of State 
regulations invites these few to take full 
advantage of the vacuum. 

I have seen enough to know that the 
working conditions of American migrant 
workers hang somewhere between civ- 
ilization and medievalism. I would hope 
that this House will not make things 
worse by any extension of Public Law 78. 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service may 
have until midnight tonight to file a 
report on the bill, H.R. 5795. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, peace has 
always been an aspiration of a strong 
America, but we have never sought 
“peace at any price or at any cost,” for 
the price of peace can frequently be 
counted in the forfeiture of freedoms, 
the loss of liberties, and the negation of 
national prestige. Surely we have led 
the world in independence, freedom, and 
establishing our “colonies” as independ- 
ent nations, 

Perhaps while our President is seeking 
a so-called peace which, growing through 
a series of stages is to permit “parallel 
political developments that would take 
the place of arms,” it would prove profit- 
able to examine and assess the price that 
Americans are being forced to pay for 
peace at the present time. 

Only last week the administration’s 
policy, or would it be more correct to say 
lack of policy, provided a clear and strik- 
ing example of the loss of liberty, free- 
dom, and dignity which every American 
citizen has had to pay in order that the 
so-called peace be maintained. On June 
5 under the dictates of eight armed 
Venezuelan pro-Communist terrorists, 
six unarmed Americans of the U.S. mili- 
tary mission to Caracas were forced to 
disrobe publicly in that capital city. 
Unsatisfied with disgracing American 
representatives, the “red” raiders—ad- 
mittedly Communist conspirators and 
most likely Castro-trained and Cuba- 
based—impudently burned a U.S. flag 
and a portrait of George Washington be- 
fore setting the entire mission ablaze and 
fleeing with the clothing and valuables 
of the American citizens involved. They 
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had the gall and audacity to tell our GI's 
that they would not be so lucky as to 
escape with their lives the next time. 

Certainly, no legislator of this House 
will recognize this outrage as any part of 
peace, yet many will not hesitate to as- 
sert the specious and fallacious conclu- 
sion that any sort of retaliation would 
act as a detriment to peace. However, 
one has only to look to the real source of 
the difficulty in order to find a point at 
which a strong, uncompromising stance 
in foreign policy would have precluded 
the possibility of this and other outrages 
to America. 

The editors of a leading news maga- 
zine went straight to the heart of the 
matter in diagnosing the cancerous 
Communist terror as being initiated by 
subversives trained in Castro’s Commu- 
nist Cuba. A firm policy in regard to 
Cuba, its trade and its emigrant flow 
could and would have prevented this 
outrage against our Nation and other 
subversive activities in Ecuador, Bolivia, 
Peru, and other Latin American re- 
publics. 

What kind of action did the public 
humiliation of our citizenry and the deg- 
radation of our flag evoke from our State 
Department? Did it add starch to the 
soft approach of the administration? 
No, the button-down collar of the intel- 
lectual has seemingly evolved into the 
buttoned-lip policy of our State Depart- 
ment. In fact, no action whatsoever in 
regard to these disgraces has been taken. 
More important still, is the continued 
lack of a policy of strength regarding 
Castro’s exportation of subversives to our 
South American neighbors. 

My distinguished colleagues, the gen- 
tlemen from Florida [Mr. CRAMER and 
Mr. Rocers], only last Monday, June 
10, brought to the attention of this 
body the startling facts concerning the 
soft policy of the administration toward 
the continued buildup of Castro’s Cuba. 
They were careful to point out that the 
buildup was taking place through the 
unrestricted trade of the island dictator- 
ship with many countries of the free 
world whom we are assisting with con- 
siderable economic and military aid and 
with whom we still engage in an active 
trade. The inconsistency of American 
policy at this point is too glaring to 
ignore. This price of peace is too great 
to pay, especially when one realizes that 
peace cannot be purchased in this man- 
ner; while maintaining any semblance 
of dignity and honor—individual or na- 
tional. 

Do Americans across this great Nation 
share with our President the frightful 
feeling, the policy which deals from fear, 
that a soft line in foreign policy is justi- 
fied and necessitated, because it is dis- 
couraging to think that their leaders— 
the Communists—may actually be- 
lieve what their propagandists continu- 
ally write”? Certainly, the general pub- 
lic cannot join the Chief Executive in 
this sophisticated “whistling in the dark” 
when the facts of subversion stare us in 
the face and the Berlin wall prevents 
freedom-loving individuals from true 
liberty and equality. 

The supposedly new policy statement 
of the administration on Monday was 
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merely the overt declaration of a pacifis- 
tic policy of verbal internationalism in- 
tended to hide a fearful isolation in the 
realm of useful policy implementation. 
In recent times so-called peace has been 
purchased at the price of principle and 
prestige. Without serious protest Rus- 
sian fishing vessels have approached our 
scant 3-mile limit, American fisherman 
have been ordered out of several fertile 
parts of conceded international waters 
of the oceans, Turkish confidence in 
America has been seriously undermined, 
and wherever possible we have crept 
away from conflict with Cuba—in fact, 
there again we snatched defeat from the 
jaws of victory when the entire free 
world was on our side and the Commu- 
nists were admittedly deceitful and over- 
extended. 

It is foolish to lull ourselves into the 
false security procured by thoughtful 
inaction. Experience regarding appease- 
ment and tolerance toward Hitler in 
the 1930’s should have taught us that 
such a policy merely builds the confi- 
dence of the warmonger, suggesting to 
him the possibly of ultimate success. 
Like it or not, chauvinistic as it may 
be—nonresponsible nations understand 
only firm action and a “big-stick” policy, 
no matter how softly we speak. Our re- 
cent actions as Nation has not borne 
this out. Peace must not be bargained 
for at the price of principle. History 
tells us that it cannot be. If Americans 
are now so dominated by anxiety over 
nuclear capabilities, the price of peace 
may well again involve a Pearl Harbor, 
only this time recovery will be all the 
more precarious. 

What does it take to awaken the will 
of the people of the United States of 
America, who bravely sent the U.S. Ma- 
rines—as a fledgling Nation—to the 
shores of Tripoli in order to correct in- 
justices far less serious than we now ac- 
cept without protest in Cuba, Venezuela, 
and even Ecuador—which we feed. 


MIA JUNE CONFERENCE 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to a very significant event 
occurring this weekend in my home State 
of Utah. 

Beginning Thursday, June 13, youth 
leaders from all sections of the United 
States and many foreign countries will 
arrive in Salt Lake City for the 64th An- 
nual June Conference of the Mutual Im- 
provement Association of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

The Mutual Improvement Association 
is an organization within the Mormon 
Church which has as a specific aim, the 
promotion of wholesome activity for 
young people. The two divisions of the 
association, Young Men's Mutual Im- 
provement Association and Young Wo- 
men’s Mutual Improvement Association 
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are under the direction of G. Carlos 
Smith and Florence S. Jacobson, re- 
spectively. 

From the very beginning of the church, 
the importance of young people as the 
leaders of the future has been recognized. 
Great stress has always been placed up- 
on the necessity of helping youth become 
responsible adults—individuals in whose 
daily lives, religious conviction, moral 
integrity, and honesty are constantly 
applied. 

The key has been activity—activity 
which diverts the energy and enthusiasm 
of youth into character building en- 
deavors of lasting worth. Religious 
values and spiritual development serve as 
the underlying influence which provide 
the activity with proper meaning and 
orientation. 

The simple maxim “Be honest with 
yourself,” becomes an integral person- 
ality trait through participation, for ex- 
ample, in sports where sportsmanship is 
placed above winning. Camping, handi- 
work, and service projects incorporate 
high regard for honest effort into the 
daily actions of young people. Develop- 
ment of the ability to communicate and 
think maturely is a reality through pub- 
lic speaking and drama fostered by this 
organization. Other talents find expres- 
sion through the association-sponsored 
music and dance programs. 

Thus the Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciation supplements the efforts of the 
home and community in building capable 
future leadership. 

The attendance of the local leaders at 
all sessions of the conference is expected 
to exceed 100,000. This is indicative 
of the activity of this organization of the 
church in reaching the lives of young 
people all over the world. 

The conference itself will take place 
June 14 and 15. Stress will focus upon 
increasing leadership ability and devo- 
tion to the service of youth on the part 
of the association workers. 

In this day when the problems of 
juvenile and adult crime are increasing, 
it is refreshing to cast our attention up- 
on the efforts of an organization in which 
a program to combat these problems on 
the level of their genesis is active, ap- 
plicable, and effective. 


U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICIAL 
CALLS ST. LOUIS WATER POLLU- 
TION ABATEMENT PROGRAM 
“MODEL FOR NATION” 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to read into the Recorp the 
high praise by U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice officials to MSD and St. Louis com- 
munities, with reference to the pollution 
abatement program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we in 
St. Louis are very proud of the steps be- 
ing taken by our communities to help 
solve the urgent national problem of 
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water pollution, and to provide our area 
with the facilities necessary to prevent 
further pollution—and thus help to clean 
up our great Mississippi River. 

The agency assigned this responsibility 
is the Metropolitan St. Louis Sewer Dis- 
trict, the executive director of which is 
Mr. Peter F. Mattei. From every indi- 
cation this agency is doing a good job. 
I was pleased, therefore, to find in the 
May newsletter of this agency a report 
on a recent conference with U.S. Public 
Health Service officials at which the 
MSD program was described as becoming 
“a model for the rest of the Nation.” 

According to this account, Mr. Murray 
Stein, of Washington, D.C., Chief En- 
forcement Officer of the Water Supply 
Pollution Control Section of USPHS, 
said that no other metropolitan area in 
the country had approached its water 
pollution problems “with such foresight, 
orderliness, and cooperation.” This is 
indeed good news for those of us from 
the St. Louis area who have supported 
effective measures to combat water pol- 
lution, because this proves we are try- 
ing our best on the local level to solve a 
national problem which can be solved 
only with the utmost local cooperation 
and much sacrifice. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for inclusion as 
part of my remarks the item which 
caught my eye in the May newsletter 
published by the Metropolitan St. Louis 
Sewer District, as follows: 


U.S. OFFICIAL Praises MSD 


High praise was given this month by U.S. 
Public Health Service officials to MSD and 
the St. Louis communities for their out- 
standing manner in which the pollution 
abatement program here has been handled. 
“In the years to come, the St. Louis area 
will serve as a model for the rest of the 
Nation,” said Murray Stein of Washington, 
D.C., Chief Enforcement Officer of the Water 
Supply Pollution Control Section, USPHS. 

Stein said that no other metropolitan area 
in the country had approached its water 
pollution problems with such foresight, 
orderliness, and cooperation. He praised the 
officials of the many communities involved in 
this area, various other public officials, and 
singled out MSD for particular tribute on 
the manner in which we haye moved ahead 
on a very complex problem. 

Stein’s remarks came at a progress meet- 
ing here on Friday, May 10, at which he and 
other USPHS officials from Washington, Chi- 
cago, and Kansas City heard reports on pollu- 
tion abatement measures being taken in the 
Greater St. Louis area. 

The meeting was the seventh such semi- 
annual review session of Federal officials with 
Missouri, Illinois and local authorities. The 
regular progress meetings were recommended 
by the March 1958 conferences conducted 
here by the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This was the confer- 
ence that set in motion the area-wide pollu- 
tion abatement program, which for the MSD 
area reached a high point last November in 
vote-approval of the huge Mississippi River 
project. 

After reviewing reports of progress both 
in the MSD area and on the East Side, Stein 
and his fellow Federal officials characterized 
the MSD program as moving ahead “in excel- 
lent fashion.” They expressed “pleasant sur- 
prise” at the strides made by East Side com- 
munities since the last semiannual progress 
meeting, and mildly cautioned Illinois au- 
thorities that only three small areas “could 
bear watching.” 
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HOSPITAL INSURANCE UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
representatives of senior citizens clubs 
from many States have come to the Cap- 
itol today to urge upon us early and 
favorable consideration of amendment 
of the Social Security Act to extend some 
measure of hospital and nursing home 
insurance protection to those eligible for 
retirement benefits. 

Over the years the Social Security Act 
has been expanded and revised many 
times and each amendment has been ac- 
companied by the woeful cries of those 
who oppose any Federal assistance in 
the field of social welfare. However, 
each and every time, their dire predic- 
tions of increases in unemployment, de- 
cline in purchasing power, tremendous 
increases in taxes, prohibitive adminis- 
trative costs, and so forth, have failed to 
come true. Indeed, the social security 
system, since its inception has proved to 
be a sound, economic, and humane way 
to aid our citizens, many of whom are 
still not eligible for private pensions or 
annuities. 

Months ago, Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent sent Congress his recommendations 
with respect to aid for our elderly citi- 
zens. His message proposed, among 
other things, that a hospitalization in- 
surance program be instituted under the 
social security system to assist our senior 
citizens in meeting the hospital and 
nursing home costs that so many of them 
must face. The President is calling for 
another progressive step forward by re- 
questing that hospitalization insurance 
protection be added to the retirement 
and disability benefits now available 
through the social security system. With 
reduced incomes, facing more frequent 
illnesses or breakdowns, remaining hos- 
pitalized or under the care of a physician 
for longer periods of time, our older peo- 
ple must be provided with adequate pro- 
tection and care. They are entitled to it, 
and we must see that they get it. 

It is unfortunate that private insur- 
ance programs have not been able to 
solve the problem, but the reason for this 
failure is simple and basic—people on 
retirement incomes are greater risks in- 
sofar as insurance is concerned, and 
therefore the premiums for coverage are 
extremely high. Low-cost group insur- 
ance is generally not available to them, 
and buying on an individual basis is nec- 
essarily very expensive and, in many 
cases, virtually impossible. 

Because I believe that the adminis- 
tration’s proposal will be an effective 
method of providing care and treatment 
for our older citizens, I am today intro- 
ducing a companion bill to the measure 
introduced by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Congressman CECIL R. Kine, dur- 
ing the current Congress. I am hopeful 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
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will be in a position to take action on 
this bill in the very near future, and I 
trust that this House will see fit to pass 
such legislation when it reaches the 
floor for consideration. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, some newspaper 
columnists who purport to tell their 
readers the inside story, are claiming 
that a move is afoot to compromise this 
issue by amending the King bill to per- 
mit the Social Security Administration 
to delegate the administration of the 
program to the Blue Cross or other orga- 
nizations. In my opinion this is an un- 
wise proposal despite its superficial 
plausibility and despite the worthy con- 
gressional sponsorship it is said to enjoy. 

Although incorporated as a nonprofit 
organization and, broadly speaking, op- 
erated in the interest of the community 
at large, in actuality the Blue Cross is 
dominated and controlled by the pur- 
veyors of hospital service—the so-called 
voluntary hospitals. Neither Blue Cross 
nor the American Hospital Assoication 
has announced support or endorsement 
of the bills to add hospitalization to the 
present package of social security bene- 
fits. Now, however, as enactment of the 
bill becomes more certain, the hospitals 
and the physicians who largely dominate 
their governing boards wish to capture 
the hospitalization insurance program. 

I am opposed completely to this ma- 
neuver. I will not vote to place adminis- 
tration of a public program in the hands 
of its private opponents. I will not vote 
to place administration of a public pro- 
gram in the hands of the private vendors 
it would reimburse. I will not vote to 
place administration of a public pro- 
gram in the hands of a private orga- 
nization that cannot possibly do the job 
at a lower cost than the Social Security 
Administration. I will not vote to place 
the administration of a public program 
in the hands of a private organization 
that is not subject to the equitable rules 
of merit employment that apply to pub- 
lic agencies. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the news- 
paper reports to which I refer are in 
error and that the efforts to effect this 
shoddy compromise will come to naught. 
I call upon any of my colleagues who 
may be approached with this proposi- 
tion to stop, look and listen. The fact 
that such schemes are even proposed is 
clear evidence that victory is near at 
hand for the President’s plan for hospi- 
tal insurance for older people under so- 
cial security. Now is the time for all 
friends of the President’s bill to stand 
fast and reject unworthy compromises. 


RIGHTWING EXTREMISM 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
week my able friend and colleague, Mor- 
RIS K. UDALL, devoted his newsletter to 
the subject of rightwing extremism in 
this country. This gentleman from Ari- 
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zona is known for his thorough work, 
and I commend his words to you, 


FRIGHT FOR SALE 


For 2 years now, on every working day, the 
postman has left on my doorstep 150 or more 
pieces of mail. Some are newspapers, press 
releases, and routine communications from 
Government agencies. Many are letters from 
constituents asking for help. Some are 
thoughtful, constructive comments on great 
issues of the day. But nearly every morning 
I find 10 or 15 letters which defy descrip- 
tion—letters filled with fear, suspicion, and 
distrust, not of enemies and potential ene- 
mies, but of our own Government and the 
leaders we ourselves have elected to office. 
For 24 months I have thought this strange, 
irrational mark of our times would pass. 
Instead, it persists, defying fact, reason, and 
the lessons of history. 

Nearly every week I am told that there is 
a Liberal-Socialist-Communist plot to turn 
our Government into a dictatorship. Earl 
Warren, our Nation’s Chief Justice, is a “fel- 
low traveler” who should be impeached. 
President Kennedy, a usurper of power, is 
preparing to turn our Armed Forces over to 
the United Nations; as a first step he has 
removed the words “In God We Trust” from 
our dollar bills. In the minds of these 
Americans most of the men and women who 
serve in Congress, most Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, and nearly all of our executive depart- 
ment officials are left-leaning, Socialist, ultra- 
liberal, neo-Communist dupes—if not worse. 

Everyone likes to receive mail, but imagine 
starting your day—every day—with messages 
like the following: 

“It seems that the Constitution is a cloak 
only to be used when the little Kennedy 
brothers and their kosher friends need to 
show their might by invading the State of 
Mississippi.” 

“Has any foreign person not a Communist 
or a cannibal approved our foreign policy?” 

“It is regrettable that you liberal-social- 
ists are bent on throwing away for mysterious 
international reasons everything Americans 
have had to fight for.” 

“I am mad clear through * * * about 
what you and our other representatives are 
doing to us, our country and our heritage 
down there in Washington.” 

“Why do you believe Christian-American 
taxpayers should support an anti-Christian, 
pro-Communist, and alien Jew rabbi?” 

“Many of us * * * are ashamed of your 
lying tactics.” 

“Of all the rats and snakes elected to office 
in Washington to represent the people and 
carry out their wishes, you rank head and 
shoulders beneath the lowest.” 

The people who write these letters aren't 
foreigners, or New Yorkers, or Californians. 
They are Arizonans who live in Bisbee, 
Phoenix, Casa Grande, and Tucson. Some 
of them may be neighbors of yours. 


OVERTONES OF PREJUDICE 


To me the most alarming feature of these 
letters and the pamphlets which so often 
accompany them is their thinly disguised or 
even blatant overtone of racial and religious 
prejudice. I always shudder in this year of 
1963, in a supposedly enlightened and toler- 
ant Nation, to find people accepting state- 
ments like the following: 

“Just last month I was sent the current 
Gerald L. K. Smith publication, The Cross 
and the Flag, which declared: “Observers 
* + have known for many years that 
international Jewry plotted the complete 
liquidation of the German race.” This is 
history turned topsy-turvy, for the Germans 
systematically put to death 6 million Jews. 
Yet an Arizona lady writes: “There never 
was any execution of 6 million Jews as they 


would have us believe.” 
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I'm also served almost daily with the words 
of another “authority,” Myron C. Fagan, who 
with Smith is a prime mover in the current 
hysteria. over disarmament. Fagan tells his 
readers—and many believe him—that the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
working with the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peopie, has a 
plot to get control of our communications 
media—“you know what for“ —along with 
other “treasonous activities.” 

Another “authority” is the Reverend Carl 
McIntire. of Collingswood, N.J., whose daily 
radio program is heard in our State. In the 
name of Jesus Christ—the greatest exponent 
of charity and brotherly love—he regularly 
preaches hatred of Pope John (for his final 
encyclical “Peace on Earth”), the Roman 
Catholic Church (“the harlot church and the 
bride of the anti-Christ”), the National 
Council of Churches (“apostate, Communist 
and modernist”), the United Presbyterian 
Church and Evangelist Billy Graham (“a 
compromiser”). McIntire attacks the peace- 
ful demonstrations of Negroes in Birming- 
ham, implying they are “Communist-orga- 
nized” and “Communist-controlled.” 

A REPUBLICAN SPEAKS OUT 


Senator Tuomas Kuchl. the able, mod- 
erate California Republican often mentioned 
as a possible presidential candidate, has be- 
come so concerned about the volume and 
virulence of this kind of mail that he re- 
cently made a remarkable speech of con- 
science detailing the common experience of 
all of us who have the honor to serve in the 
greatest legislative body in the world. 

In a systematic way Senator KUCHEL went 
down the line of charges currently being 
made by what he termed the “fright ped- 
dlers.” He inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reproduction of some of the stupid, 
inflammatory and fraudulent pamphlets dis- 
tributed by the John Birch Society, Smith, 
Fagan and various self-styled “patriotic” or- 

tions. He told the Senate: 

“Do these people really believe, I ask my- 
self—and now I ask them—that a gigantic 
and incredible and unprecedented conspiracy 
has occurred in America in which the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, 99 percent of the Con- 
gress, 99 percent of the Nation’s journalists, 
and even the U.S. Army have all taken part 
to sell out our country? * * *. If they do, the 
only reasonable reply I can give to them 
which they will understand is the honorable, 
100 percent red, white, and blue expression: 
Nuts.“ 

This speech by Senator KUCHEL is so im- 
portant that I have obtained several hun- 
dred copies and will make them available 
to those readers who wish to pursue the 
matter further. 


AGREE WITH ME OR YOU'RE A TRAITOR 


My staff and I have spent many hundreds 
of hours compiling patient and reasonable 
answers to the people who write these let- 
ters, but there can really be no intellectual 
exchange or respect for honest differences 
of view. You either agree 100 percent with 
them or you become, at best, a well-meaning 
dupe or coward and, at worst, a traitor. 

Even conservative Republicans are not im- 
mune to such wild charges. My able col- 
league, Congressman JOHN RHODES of Phoe- 
nix, was attacked as a “coward” when he 
refused the request of a member of the 
Arizona house of representatives to sponsor 
impeachment of President Kennedy for send- 
ing troops to maintain order in Alabama. 
The attack was so intemperate that it 
prompted the Phoenix Gazette to comment, 
“To vilify a public official personally because 
he disagrees with an extreme suggestion * * * 
is piling extreme upon extreme.” 

America has always had its hate peddlers 
and other fright-purveyors, such as the 
German-American Bund and Father Cough- 
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lin of the 1930’s and the “barn burners” 
and “know nothings” of Lincoln’s time. 
Yet I doubt that we have ever had such 
a consistent, sustained, well-financed, long- 
lived outpouring as the kind we are observ- 
ing today. : 

THE VESTED INTERESTS 

Most of the people who write me are sin- 
cere, law-abiding citizens who are honestly 
concerned. Many are whipped into the 
frenzy of suspicion and fear by a whole bat- 
tery of well-financed organizations which 
pour out a steady stream of pamphlets, 
newsletters, and radio broadcasts. Behind 
many of these organizations are devious peo- 
ple who have a stake in frightening their 
fellow Americans. 

Some of the authors of this vicious litera- 
ture undoubtedly are disturbed people—para- 
noid personalities of one type or another. 
Others are in it for a more obvious reason; 
they have a vested interest in frightening 
the American people. 

If Americans believe that the cold war is 
going well despite problems in some places, 
that we are succeeding in some places and 
holding our own in others, that we are main- 
taining a majority of the United Nations on 
our side, these purveyors won't sell many 
pamphlets or lecture tickets. But if they 
can make Americans believe that we are los- 
ing everywhere and the Reds are winning 
everywhere, that we can do nothing right 
and the Reds can do nothing wrong, that 
every country that isn’t 100 percent pro- 
American is 100 percent pro-Russian, then 
they can sell their pamphlets and lectures, 
and they can get “sacrificial pledges” from 
radio listeners throughout the country. 

Thus, these people constantly repeat and 
embellish every rumor, however absurd it 
may be, to serve their purposes. An example 
was the widely reported rumor that 16,000 
African soldiers “with nose and ear rings” 
were to participate in a United Nations ex- 
ercise in Georgia, real purpose of which was 
“a war to invade America.” The truth was 
that 124 foreign military officers from various 
allied nations observed a U.S. Army exer- 
cise in guerrilla warfare called Operation 
Water Moccasin, 

“Vested” too is the term for the interest 
of certain persons of extreme wealth in these 
campaigns of frenzy. H. L. Hunt, the Texas 
billionaire, is the founder and principal fi- 
nancial supporter of “Facts Forum” and 
the “Life Line” radio broadcasts and bul- 
letins. While scaring Americans is their 
stock in trade, these activities also advance 
the views of Mr. Hunt, who wrote a book 
proposing that “if you accept State aid be- 
cause you are poor or sick, you cannot vote 
at all, and you're denied an old-age pen- 
sion.” Mr. Hunt’s “democracy” would also 
provide that “the more taxes you pay, the 
more votes you get.” 

SOME FACTS THAT WON'T SELL PAMPHLETS 

It shouldn't be necessary to assure Amer- 
icans or Arizonians in the year 1963 of some 
of the following things, and I am a little 
ashamed to have to do it. But let’s get a 
few facts straight, even if they won't sell 
any pamphlets or tracts: 

The President, his Cabinet and Members 
of Congress are patriotic Americans. There 
isn't a Socialist or a Communist in the lot. 
The vast majority of them are overworked, 
underpaid, sincere and effective public ser- 
vants. 

The State Department is not filled with 
Communists, Socialists or One Worlders. 
Ninety-five percent of these employees served 
under President Eisenhower. The back- 
grounds and loyalty of every State Depart- 
ment official have been checked and re- 
checked by the FBI. 

There isn't going to be any unilateral dis- 
armament on the part of our country, and 
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there is no plot to surrender our sovereignty 
to the United Nations or anyone else. 

Dwight Eisenhower, Earl Warren, and John 
F. Kennedy are sincere, dedicated, and loyal 
Americans working for the best interests of- 
our country. No one of them is a party in 
any way to any scheme to deprive us of our 
liberties, transform our way of life, or turn 
our country over to some foreign power. 

The U.S. Army is not training cannibals 
in Georgia to invade our country and en- 
force integration and intermarriage. 

A PRODUCT OF OUR TIMES? 

I don’t know what a psychiatrist would 
say (the prophets of fear, appropriately, are 
opposed to “mental health”), but I think 
much of this fear and distrust is a product 
of the dangerous times in which we live. 
Prior to 1941 America went its own way. 
Attack or invasion by a foreign power were 
out of the question. There were several 
great powers in the world. Today we are 
the leader of the free world. The United 
States and the Soviet Union are the only 
great powers left, and they are engaged in 
a great economic and political struggle. In 
foreign affairs we can’t always have our way, 
but we are deeply involved in most world 
events. Whether Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Goldwater, Romney, or Rockefeller is Presi- 
dent, we will have some successes, some fail- 
ures, and some mistakes in our foreign policy. 

At home we have domestic problems of a 
staggering magnitude. Our country grows 
by 3 million people every year. Since 1946 
we have experienced an industrial and tech- 
nological revolution that rivals in quality 
and quantity the mechanical changes be- 
tween 1850 and 1917. An engineer or scien- 
tist who graduated in the 1940’s would find 
his training inadequate if he were to step 
ae into the technological world of 
1 A 

Failure to understand and adjust to this 
changed world is, I think, a major factor in 
the fear psychology we are observing in our 
country today. 

FEAR. AND SUSPICION—OR TRUST AND RESPECT? 


The greatest need in America today is not 
fear or suspicion. The greatest need is trust. 
We need to trust and respect and support 
the leaders our people have elected. De- 
mocracy finds a ready mechanism for chang- 
ing its leaders whenever the majority of the 
people desire a change. 

Americans have been notoriously poor 
judges of their contemporary leaders. Those 
who arrogantly and with complete certainty 
cast doubt about the patriotism of Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy would do well to 
read with humility what their counterparts 
of 1863 said about President Lincoln. 

Ask any American today to name our two 
greatest President, and he will surely name 
Lincoln as one. Yet Lincoln was bitterly 
denounced in his own era by many intelli- 
gent leaders of the day as ignorant, preju- 
diced, corrupt, utterly incompetent, atheistic, 
and insane. In 1863 Richard Dana, a re- 
spected writer and political figure, concluded 
a typical attack by declaring: 

“The President has no admirers, no en- 
thusiastic supporters * * * he is an un- 
utterable calamity to us where he is.” 

Ask any American to name the greatest 
pronouncement of an American leader, and 
he is likely to name the Gettysburg Address. 
Yet the correspondent who covered that 
speech for the influential Chicago Times 
sent a description of the speech which ended 
on this note: 

“The cheek of every American must tingle 
with shame as he reads the silly, flat, and 
dish-watery utterances of the man who has 
to be pointed out to intelligent foreigners as 
the President of the United States.” 
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THE JUST END TO PUBLIC LAW 78 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include relevant material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this minute to call our colleagues’ at- 
tention to two newspaper articles and a 
letter which bear directly on the affirm- 
ative action taken by the House to 
terminate the Mexican farm labor im- 
portation program. 

Contrary to the arguments raised by 
its supporters, the ending of Public Law 
78 will not cause great damage to 
Mexico’s economy. Rather, as the 
Mexican Agronomy Society stated in an 
article appearing in the New Mexican: 

The Government had been anticipating 
the eventual end of the program and the 
men who had been working as braceros could 
be placed in other jobs. 


At the same time, domestic farm- 
workers to harvest our crops are avail- 
able. As Arthur Ross, director of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at the 
University of California, stated in an 
interview appearing in the Berkeley 
Daily Gazette: 

We must remember there are 500,000 un- 
employed workers in California alone. Many 
of them are members of minority groups 
whom farmers are accustomed to employing 
in particular crops. Many are young men 
with limited education but strong physiques. 
Thus there is no shortage of a potential labor 
supply. What is needed is to recruit and 
utilize it more effectively. 


Such a recruitment and utilization 
program is possible; it has been incor- 
porated in H.R. 4518 and similar bills. 
And this legislation has the support of 
such farm organizations as the National 
Farmers Union. As its president, James 
Patton, stated in his letter of June 10: 

I feel this is the time, already too long 
delayed, for raising our own domestic farm- 
workers and family farmers out of poverty, 
at the same time giving many of our unem- 
ployed youth job opportunities. To this end 
I strongly urge you to give all-out support to 
quick passage of the domestic farm labor 
recruitment bill, H.R, 4518. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit the two news- 
paper articles and the National Farmers 
Union letter in their entirety for they 
speak directly and constructively to this 
matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I join in urging early 
and favorable consideration of this 
legislation. 

[From the New Mexican, Sante Fe, (N. Mex.), 
June 3, 1963] 
Procram END Won’r HURT 

Mexico Crry.—Mexico's economy would not 
be greatly damaged if the United States 
ended the bracero program, a spokesman for 
the Mexican Agronomy Society said Sunday. 

The U.S. House last week voted down a 
measure to extend the program under which 
Mexican workers can be hired by U.S. 
farmers. 

A society spokesman said the Government 
had been anticipating the eventual end of 
the program and that the men who had been 
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working as braceros could be placed in other 
jobs. 


[From the Berkeley (Calif.) Daily Gazette] 
Bnackno Procram Haur May Am UNEMPLOYED 

BERKELEY.—The halt to importing Mexican 
contract farmworkers was halted today as 
a measure of hope for the growing number of 
California unemployed. 

Arthur M. Ross, director of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations at the University of 
California, noted that there now are a half 
million unemployed Californians, many of 
them only able to do farmwork. 

The U.S. House of Representatives last 
week decided against extension of the bracero 
program, with the California congressional 
delegation splitting 19-13 in favor of con- 
tinuation. 

California growers employed almost 80,000 
Mexican workers at the height of the 1962 
harvest. The State administration is now 
seeking Federal aid for housing and trans- 
portation of domestic farmworkers, to fill the 
gap. 

Ross admitted that elimination of the 
braceros would create major problems of 
adjustment involving such crops as tomatoes, 
strawberries, lettuce, lemons, and asparagus, 
which had been harvested by the Mexicans. 

“A large part of the answer will be to pro- 
vide steadier work for domestic farm- 
workers,” Ross said. 

“A recent study of farmworkers in Kern 
County showed that heads of households 
were obtaining an average of 138 days of 
work in 1961, little more than half time. 
Experience shows that with careful atten- 
tion to scheduling and sharing of crews, at 
least 250 days of work could be provided 
annually. If this were done for a substan- 
tial proportion of the domestic seasonal 
workers, the loss of braceros would be com- 
pensated.“ 

Ross added that “we must remember there 
are 500,000 unemployed workers in Cali- 
fornia alone. Many of them are members 
of minority groups whom farmers are accus- 
tomed to employing in particular crops. 
Many are young men with limited education 
but strong physiques. 

“Thus there is no shortage of a potential 
labor supply. What is needed is to recruit 
and ultilize it more effectively. This will 
call for close collaboration between agricul- 
ture and labor groups and the employment 
service, so as to provide the steadiest pos- 
sible work. Undoubtedly, it will also require 
substantial improvements in housing, sani- 
tation, and wage levels.” 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1963. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I wish to thank you 
for your recent vote opposing extension of 
the Mexican labor importation program. Our 
organization supports you in this stand and 
urges you to also oppose a 1-year extension 
of the 

Instead, I feel this is the time, already too 
long delayed for raising our own domestic 
farm workers and family farmers out of poy- 
erty at the same time giving many of our 
unemployed youth job opportunities. 

To this end I strongly urge you to give 
all-out support to quick passage of the 
domestic farm labor recruitment bill, H.R. 
4518, now in the House Education and Labor 
Committee. A companion bill, S. 527 will be 
the subject of hearings starting June 10 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Migra- 
tory Labor, headed by Senator HARRISON 
WiLLIaMs, of New Jersey. 

We wish to make clear our position. 

First, we in Farmers Union have always 
felt that low-income (sometimes subsidized) 
agricultural workers are unfair competition 
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to family farmers and their wives and older 
children. 

Second, we feel that farmers who are re- 
quired to pay fair wages and maintain good 
working and living conditions should have 
their income from farming protected suffi- 
ciently so that they can well afford to pay 
good wages and maintain adequate working 
and living conditions. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
James G. PATTON, 
President. 


THE TIME HAS COME TO ESTABLISH 
A PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS WITH LEGISLA- 
TIVE AUTHORITY 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the body of the Recorp and to include 
additional pertinent information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, the reason 
I reserve the right to object, and I have 
no objection to a reasonable amount of 
matter, but I think the Member asking 
for unanimous consent to include cer- 
tain additional matter should indicate 
what it is and indicate its approximate 
length. There is a limitation on the 
amount of material to be inserted in the 
Appendix of the daily Recor», but that 
limitation does not apply to the body of 
the Recorp. One day last week, one of 
these extensions in the body of the Rec- 
orp cost $5,400 just for one extension of 
extraneous material. That is what I 
am objecting to. I am not going to ob- 
ject in this particular case because the 
gentleman from Iowa has indicated to 
me before making the request that it is 
rather short. So I am not going to ob- 
ject and I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the time has 
come to establish a permanent Commit- 
tee on Small Business with legislative 
authority to develop and recommend to 
the House of Representatives germane 
amendments to the following acts of the 
Congress: 

First. The Small Business Act, which 
established the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Second. The Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958. 

Third. The Robinson-Patman Act. 

The Small Business Act—Public Law 
536, 85th Congress—provides, in section 
10(b) that— 

(b) The Administration shall make a re- 
port to the President, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, and to the House 
Select Committee To Conduct a Study and 
Investigation of the Problems of Small 
Business, on December 31 of each year, show- 
ing as accurately as possible for each such 
period the amount of funds appropriated 


to it that it has ed in the conduct 
of each of its principal activities such as 


lending, procurement, contracting, and pro- 
viding technical and managerial aids. 
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Again, in section 10(e) the Small Busi- 
ness Act provides the following: 

(e) The Administration shall retain all 
correspondence, records of inquiries, mem- 
orandums, reports, books, and records, in- 
cluding memorandums as to all investiga- 
tions conducted by or for the Administration, 
for £ period of at least one year from the date 
of each thereof, and shall at all times keep 
the same available for inspection and ex- 
amination by the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, and the House Select 
Committee To Conduct a Study and In- 
vestigation of the Problems of Small Busi- 
ness, or their duly authorized representa- 
tives. 


Pursuant to these sections which I 
have quoted, the Small Business Admin- 
istration presents its annual report to 
the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, and to the House Select Com- 
mittee To Conduct a Study and Investi- 
gation of the Problems of Small Business 
and makes all correspondence, records, 
reports, and books open and available to 
them. This covers, of course, the Small 
Business Investment Division of the 
Small Business Administration which 
was established by the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. 

The protections for business provided 
in the Robinson-Patman Act are more 
important to small business than are 
many other aspects of the antitrust 
laws, and the Robinson-Patman Act is 
in a very real sense a “Magna Carta” 
for the protection of the vital interests 
of small business, and is so regarded by 
small businessmen, as is shown by a let- 
ter I have received from George Burger, 
vice president, National Federation of 
Independent Business. 

HOUSE RESOLUTION 370 WOULD ESTABLISH A 

PERMANENT SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 

WITH LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Speaker, I have introduced House 
Resolution 370 which would establish a 
permanent Committee on Small Busi- 
ness with legislative authority to develop 
and recommend to the House of Repre- 
sentatives germane amendments to the 
Small Business Act, the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, and the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

It is my confident belief that this 
measure implements the intent of the 
Congress as expressed in the Small 
Business Act, the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, and the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

In addition, House Resolution 370 pro- 
vides that the permanent Committee on 
Small Business which it would create 
would have authority to conduct studies 
and investigations of the problems of all 
types of small business existing, arising, 
or that may arise with particular refer- 
ence to (a) the factors which have im- 
peded or may impede the normal opera- 
tions, growth, and development of small 
business; (b) the administration of 
Federal laws relating specifically to 
small business; and (c) whether Fed- 
eral departments and agencies ade- 
quately serve and give due consideration 
to the problems of small business. 

I introduced House Resolution 370 be- 
cause I am convinced that small busi- 
ness, along with farming, is the back- 
bone of the American economy. Our 
history shows that as small business 
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prospers so our Nation prospers and is 
strong, steady, and self-reliant, and able 
to meet all emergencies during both war 
and peace. 

In addition, I was moved to develop 
and introduce House Resolution 370 be- 
cause it has become increasingly clear 
to everyone concerned that the House 
Select Committee to Conduct a Study 
and Investigation of the Problems of 
Small Business is terribly hampered in 
its efforts to serve the needs of the Na- 
tion's 4% million small businessmen. 
This select committee of the House is 
prevented from making the full contri- 
bution it should to small businessmen 
because, as a study committee, it cannot 
legislate but can only refer its studies to 
other committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

These committees generally take these 
studies, file them, and then make their 
own studies of the problems. 

This process results in unnecessary 
delays, frustration, duplication, and 
waste. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that the 
other committees of the House, which 
are not directly charged with the prob- 
lems of small business, and which do 
not, for instance, have the Small Busi- 
ness Administration reporting directly 
to them, cannot possibly be as well in- 
formed regarding the difficulties which 
small businessmen must cope with to 
stay in business as the House Small 
Business Committee is. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on House Administration, I have had to 
listen many times over the past several 
years to chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees of the House relate their need 
for funds in order to carry on their con- 
stantly growing workload, a large share 
of which is concerned with small busi- 
ness and simply duplicates, or overlaps, 
the work which the House Select Com- 
mittee To Conduct a Study and Inves- 
tigation of the Problems of Small Busi- 
ness has already done but cannot, in the 
present situation, legislate on. 

House Resolution 370 would cut out the 
waste and redtape that for so long have 
cluttered up the machinery established 
by the Congress to serve the needs of 
business. 

It would help assure our country’s 
small businessmen that they would get 
a dollar’s worth of service for each dol- 
lar they paid to support the work of the 
Congress. 

My measure would save money, end 
confusion, improve the processes of gov- 
ernment, and, in addition, would add to 
the confidence which the taxpaying 
small businessmen of our country have 
in themselves and in the great destiny of 
this free people. 

I include as part of my remarks a 
letter from George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, endorsing my House Reso- 
lution 370 and its objective which is the 
full recognition which small business de- 
serves of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Burger wrote in part: 

To the everlasting credit of the member- 
ship of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, carrying out their man- 
date instruction in our appearances before 
both the Democratic and Republican plat- 
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form committees in convention in 1948, 
1952, 1956, and 1960, we have repeatedly 
urged this recognition to small business. 
It is our hope that the rules committee 
will give early consideration in this Congress 
and report the resolution out as there are 
similar resolutions also pending sponsored 
by Congressmen Gross, WIDNALL, and Moore. 


I include also a letter from Mr. Bur- 
ger in which the Robinson-Patman Act 
is described as the “Magna Carta” of 
small business; and the text of my House 
Resolution 370. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., May 28, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN KYL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN KYL: I noted with 
considerable interest your splendid action of 
the 27th in introducing a measure that 
would provide for the present House Small 
Business Committee to be a permanent com- 
mittee of the House and giving it full legis- 
lative authority. 

This is a very constructive action on your 
part and should be welcome news not alone 
to small business in your own congressional 
district but even more important to all small 
business in your State of Iowa and finally, 
of tremendous interest to small business 
throughout the Nation which includes more 
than 191,000 federation members, all indi- 
vidual members comprising all types of small 
business in the 50 States. 

What is more important in your action is 
that it was spontaneous on your part. 

Furthermore, you are to be congratulated 
for the detailed statement that you made as 
to the need for this action by the House. 

With over a quarter of a century back- 
ground on Capitol Hill in behalf of small 
business, plus a 54-year background in small 
business itself, you present a constructive 
statement of the need which I honestly be- 
lieve is not debatable. 

To the everlasting credit of the member- 
ship of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, carrying out thei mandate 
instruction in our appearances before both 
the Democratic and Republican platform 
committees in convention in 1948, 1952, 1956, 
and 1960, we have repeatedly urged this 
recognition to small business. 

It is our hope that the Rules Committee 
will give early consideration in this Congress 
and report the resolution out as there are 
similar resolutions also pending sponsored 
by Congressmen Gross, WIDNALL, and MOORE, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., June 11, 1963. 
Hon. JoHN Kyu, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN KYL: In your re- 
lease of May 27 at the time you introduced 
a resolution that would provide for a per- 
manent Small Business Committee in the 
House, with full legislative authority, I noted 
that the third recommendation you made 
for the need for this action by the House 
was relating to the field of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which, in our opinion should 
be the No. 1 action in the Small Business 
Committees of both branches of the Con- 


gress. 

It will be found from the record of the 
proposed agendas of the respective Small 
Business Committees at the start of any 
congressional year, on behalf of the mem- 
bership of the federation, carrying out their 
mandate urging fullest enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, which includes the Robinson- 
Patman Act, we have repeatedly urged such 
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action by the committees—that is as to the 
enforcement of the act, and as to whether 
there is any deficiency in the present law, 
and if so, corrective amendments to be made. 

The truth of the matter is, with over half 
a century background in small business, I 
have come to the conclusion that the in- 
creasing problems facing small business na- 
tionwide originate in the production end of 
our economy and then in the distribution 
end. Let me follow this thought a little 
further in an attempt to justify our action. 

Due to the strong opposition from large 
corporate interests, including large mer- 
chandising chains when the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act was under consideration before the 
Congress, when finally the act became a law 
in 1936 it was our opinion, and we have so 
stated publicly, that small business looked 
upon this constructive action of the Con- 
gress in their behalf as their “Magna Carta.” 

In the early part of 1936—to be exact, on 
or about March 4—a large gathering of in- 
dependent businessmen took place in Consti- 
tution Hall, Washington, D.C, About 1,500 
or more were present that day. The gather- 
ing was addressed by the sponsors of the 
legislation, the late Senator Joe Robinson 
of Arkansas and the Honorable WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN. I was also privileged to address that 
group in my official capacity at that time as 
secretary-general manager of the National 
Association of Independent Tire Dealers. 

A day or two later we were honored to 
meet with the then President of the United 
States at the White House, the Honorable 
Franklin D, Roosevelt. We urged the Pres- 
ident, in behalf of small business, that if the 
legislation was finally approved by the Con- 
gress, that he would affix his signature— 
which he did. 

It is to be noted that shortly after the en- 
actment of the Robinson-Patman Act the 
views that we held as to the “Magna Carta” 
for small business were confirmed in the ac- 
tion taken in the first instance by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. in canceling its 
contract relationship with Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. in the manufacture of Sears tires 
by the Goodyear Co. 

This was due to a cease and desist order 
by the Federal Trade Commission issued 
March 5, 1936, FTC docket No. 2116. It goes 
without saying that that contract relation- 
ship would not have been canceled except 
due to the action of the Robinson-Patman 
Act under which the producer apparently 
believed and which he so stated in canceling, 
that they couldn't justify the price under 
the new law. 

It is significant to note that this was one 
of the first “cost-plus” contracts of its kind 
in all industry. 

Bear in mind the Commission’s findings in 
that contract were that the quality of tires 
furnished to Sears was equal in every way to 
Goodyear’s trademarked tire—first line. 

Within a month or two later the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., having similar contract rela- 
tionship with the Atlas Supply Co. (Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey) —Atlas tires, canceled 
their portion of the contract with the Atlas 
Co., the statement coming from the presi- 
dent of the Goodrich Co., stating they 
couldn’t justify the price under the new law. 

Shortly after the enactment of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act certain store managers in 
the employ of tire companies owning and 
operating retail stores stated to me: “Burger, 
find me a job as under the Robinson-Patman 
Act our company cannot keep these stores 
operating.“ 

Shortly after the cancellation of the 
Goodrich contract with the Atlas Supply the 
Goodrich portion of that contract was taken 
up by the U.S. Rubber Co. (1936). U.S. 
Rubber Co. at that time in a published 
statement announced a new national sales 
policy in keeping with the full provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

It is to be noted a few years later, to be 
exact 1939, the FTO issued a cease and 
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desist order against the U.S. Rubber Co. on 
this new sales plan, violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. It is to be noted, 
in my private and official capacity we have 
questioned if and when that order was ever 
vigorously enforced by the FTC. (Refer to 
United States versus Economic Concentration 
and Monopoly—staff report to the House 
Small Business Subcommittee, then headed 
by the Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER) . 

As it applies to that major industry, rub- 
ber tires, in recent published statements 
appearing in the press as late as May of 1963 
it is stated that there are now 110 or more 
private label tires on the market. In 1936, 
for practical purposes there was possibly less 
than a dozen. 

Now what we are leading up to—the action 
prevailing in that particular industry appar- 
ently was noted by other factors in industry 
who have shaped their overall national sales 
policy accordingly—all tending to destroy 
efficient independent business at the produc- 
tion and distribution level. 

Therefore, Congressman Kyu, for these 
Small Business Committees to extensively 
check into the operations of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and have the legislative au- 
thority to act when needed—this in itself 
would be a major obligation upon the part 
of the Small Business Committees; and Con- 
gress should recognize this and give them the 
authority to act in the same official capacity 
as any other standing committee which in 
the long run will preserve at least 4½ million 
small business institutions and, without a 
question of doubt, in preserving those insti- 
tutions would ease the employment situation 
nationwide. 

Finally, it is our opinion the Robinson- 
Patman Act was honestly conceived to bring 
about fair competition, particularly as it 
relates to the distribution of equal quality 
merchandise. That was its principal purpose 
and apparently something happened along 
the wayside to nullify the importance of the 
act in our economy. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


H. Res. 370 


Resolved, That (a) clause 1 of rule X of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
eee (q) the following new sub- 
paragraph 


“(r) Committee on Small Business, to con- 
sist of thirteen members.” 

(b) Clause 1 of rule X of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is further amended 
by redesignating subparagraphs (r), (5), and 
(t) (relating to the Committees on Un- 
American Activities, Veterans’ Affairs, and 
Ways and Means) as subparagraphs (s), (t), 
and (u), respectively. 

Sec. 2. (a) Rule XI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by re- 
designating clauses 18 through 30 as clauses 
19 through 31, respectively, and by inserting 
immediately after clause 17 the following 
new clause: 

“18. Committee on Small Business. 

“(a) Germane amendments to the Small 
Business Act, the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, and the Robinson-Patman Act. 

“(b) The Committee on Small Business, 
as a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized 
from time to time to conduct studies and 
investigations of the problems of all types 
of small business, existing, arising, or that 
may arise, with particular reference to (1) 
the factors which have impeded or may im- 
pede the normal operations, growth, and 
development of small business; (2) the ad- 
ministration of Federal laws relating specifi- 
cally to small business to determine whether 
such laws and their administration ade- 
quately serve the needs of small business; 
and (3) whether Government agencies ade- 
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quately serve and give due consideration to 
the problems of small business. 

“The Committee on Small Business shall 
report to the House (or to the Clerk of the 
House if the House is not in session) the 
result of any such investigation, together 
with such recommendations as it deems 
advisable. 

“For the purpose of any such investigation, 
the Committee on Small Business, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit 
and act at such times and places within or 
outside the United States, whether or not 
the House is sitting, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, to require 
the attendance of such witnesses, and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, and to take such testimony as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee of any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, 
and may be served By any pornon donor at 
by any such chairman or 

(b) Clause 26 (j) of rule AT ¢ X of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by striking out “paragraph 26” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “paragraph 27”. 

(c) Clause 2 of rule XIII of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended by 
striking out “clause 21 of rule XI” and in- 
oe in lieu thereof “clause 22 of rule 


PHILADELPHIA NEGRO MINISTERS 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, in this time of 
racial crisis in our country which arises 
because some of our citizens deny the 
constitutional guarantees to the Negro, 
pervert the Christian precepts they pro- 
fess to hold, disregard the legal man- 
dates of our courts, invoke fanciful con- 
cepts of law to justify illegal acts and 
cynically appeal to the ignorance and 
prejudice of their fellow citizens for 
political advantage, it is of the utmost 
importance to pay the highest tribute 
to a different breed of men—I refer to 
the Negro ministers of Philadelphia who, 
without hornblowing or name calling, 
but with a deep sense of responsibility, 
have set a standard for racial progress 
in that city. These men have made 22 
demands for the employment of Negroes 
in specified numbers and categories upon 
22 separate business establishments and 
in every instance their demands have 
been met. 

Mr. Speaker, these men of good will 
have the respect and the confidence of 
the people of Philadelphia. Every one 
of these men has shown courage and a 
high degree of intellect. Each one of 
them has borne the burden of the fight 
for Negro equality through the years, 
and they stand collectively and individ- 
ually for equal rights now, not tomorrow. 

I bring this sane, and outstanding ap- 
proach to racial problems to the atten- 
tion of the country because it stands out 
as a directive to all fighters for Negro 
equality that methods necessary in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi may not be re- 
quired in other cities. 

Mr. Speaker, the Negro has fought for 
equal rights and human dignity; he has 
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hoped that his fellow citizens and his 
elected officials would include him in the 
democratic circle; he has lived on hope 
and believed in promises; but I say to 
this House with utter finality that the 
Negroes of the United States of America 
know hope to be an illusion and a snare, 
and after 95 years that promises are 
worthless. The time is now. 

Mr. Speaker, the only other ray of 
light in our dark night of racial conflict 
is the stand and the speech by President 
Kennedy, but even this noble effort has 
been answered by the murder of an inno- 
cent Negro freedom fighter in Jackson, 
Miss. I assure this House that no force 
on earth can defeat the Negroes’ fight for 
full freedom now. 

In furtherance of our fight, I am today 
introducing legislation “to provide that 
the representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of each of the several States 
shall be reduced in proportion to the 
number of adult inhabitants of such 
State whose right to vote is denied or 
abridged.” 

Mr. Speaker, by introducing this legis- 
lation, I focus attention directly on sec- 
tion 2 of the 14th amendment, about 
which nothing has been done by the Con- 
gress of the United States during the 90- 
odd years since its enactment: 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice President 
of the United States, Representatives in Con- 
gress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabi- 
tants of such State, being 21 years of age, 
and citizens of the United States or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in 
rebellion, or other crimes, the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 


FLAG DAY/ARMY BIRTHDAY 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to re- 
remind my distinguished colleagues that 
this day has a twofold historical signifi- 
cance. On this date 186 years ago, the 
Second Continental Congress resolved: 

That the flag of the United States shall be 
13 stripes of red and white, with a union 


of 13 stars in a blue field, representing the 
new constellation. 


Today—by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent—Americans everywhere are pay- 
ing special tribute to our national colors. 

Approximately enough, Mr. Speaker, 
Flag Day is also the official anniversary 
of the organization which has insured 
that the American constellation could 
rise to its present apogee of unparalleled 
radiance, and could shine in the eyes 
of the world as the symbol of hope and 
of strength. Today is the birthday of 
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the U.S. Army, for 188 years the bulwark 
of the Republic, the defender of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

It is fitting that the Members of the 
House should pause to note this occa- 
sion, and to recall for a moment the 
proud history of our flag and our Army. 

In mid-April 1775, the embattled 
farmer-patriots of Massachusetts met 
the British regulars at Lexington Green. 
I need not remind you that here was 
fired “the shot heard round the world.” 
From Concord to Boston, the British 
were engaged by the brave but poorly 
organized New England militiamen. 
Boston lay beseiged. These inital hos- 
tilities marked the beginning of the long 
struggle for independence. Our historic 
predecessors in the Continental Congress 
had convened in the old State House 
in Philadelphia under the infiuence of 
an aroused populace. On June 14, 1775, 
the Congress determined to establish a 
regular Army that would later prove 
superior to the well-trained Redcoats. 
It resolved: 

That six companies of expert riflemen 
be immediately raised in Pennsylvania, 
two in Maryland, and two in Virginia. 

On the following day the Congress 
designated a Commander in Chief, the 
incomparable Washington, for the Reg- 
ular Army and the volunteer militia. 

Thus, over a year before the Declara- 
tion of Independence and exactly 2 years 
before the creation of our national flag, 
the U.S. Army was established. 

On June 14, 1777, when the Conti- 
nental Congress adopted Old Glory, 
Washington himself is said to have de- 
scribed the symbolism of the newly cre- 
ated flag: “We take the stars from heav- 
en, the red from the mother country, 
separating it by while stripes, thus show- 
ing that we have separated from her, 
and the white stripes shall go down to 
posterity representing liberty.” 

The Continental Army embodied the 
spirit of the Revolution. And, for 188 
years the basic mission of the Army has 
remained the same—the preservation of 
our ideals and the defense of our home- 
land. Indeed, the U.S. Army, born to 
give strength to the people’s desire for 
independence, baptized in its own red 
blood of devotion to America, has de- 
monstrated to every generation its 
strength of being and purpose. 

That bleak winter Washington and 
his men suffered at Valley Forge was the 
first of many trials for the American 
soldier. I need only remind you of 
Anthony Wayne at Fallen Timbers, of 
Jackson at New Orleans, of Scott at 
Chapultepec. Or of Old Glory fiying 
throughout the land, symbolic of a nation 
indivisible. 

Throughout the last century, the Army 
served as the Nation’s arm of authority 
in the untamed West. Torturous fron- 
tier fighting and unbelievable hardships 
were the soldier’s lot, as new stars were 
added to the field of blue bunting. A 
veteran of Monterrey and Veracruz, 
he again fought on foreign soil, crossing 
the waters to Cuba and the Far East in 
support of national ideals and policies. 

In the First World War, names only 
vaguely familiar to many Americans 
took on new and fearful meanings: Ar- 
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gonne Forest, Chateau Thierry, St. 
Mihiel—all became synonymous with the 
roar of gunfire and the struggles of men. 
The world saw the Stars and Stripes 
raised victoriously alongside the British 
Union Jack and the French Tricolor. 

Then World War II came, and the 
American soldier carried our flag over 
four continents. He fought in sun- 
baked deserts, humid jungles, and frozen 
fields. At Normandy and at Okinawa 
he died so that the ideals of Old Glory 
might be preserved. 

And Korea—where Heartbreak Ridge, 
Pork Chop Hill, and the 38th parallel be- 
came new landmarks on our soldier’s 
map. This time the Stars and Stripes 
joined the blue and white banner of the 
United Nations whose wreath and globe 
symbolize our Nation’s determined quest 
for the grail of universal freedom and 
eternal peace. And here again, our 
soldiers displayed the same indomitable 
will that has always been the hallmark 
of our Army. 

At this very hour American fighting 
men are serving in the cause of freedom 
throughout the world, opposing the 
Communist aggression that threatens the 
self-determination of our friends and, 
ultimately, our own security. Acutely 
conscious of its foundation in the en- 
during and patriotic spirit of Washing- 
to. s Continental force, of its own birth 
in freedom, the U.S. Army stands to- 
day—as it has for 188 years—squarely 
astride the tyrant’s path. 

Mr. Speaker, 7 years ago, in a cere- 
mony here at the Capitol, the new Army 
flag was unfurled. This flag bears 145 
battle streamers, commemorating cam- 
paigns fought in defense of our freedom, 
our homes, and the freedom and home- 
lands of others dedicated to the princi- 
ple of self-determination. 

On this occasion, then, as Americans 
salute their national flag, let us honor 
also the Army flag, and express the ap- 
preciation of a grateful nation for the 
bright record of unfailing service that 
this distinguished organization has so 
long rendered our country. The Army 
has guarded the American constellation 
as it grew from 13 Colonies to 50 States. 
And its emblem’s motto, “This We’ll 
Defend,” carries us with confidence and 
security into the future. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY NEEDS 
STUDY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR A 10-YEAR HIGHWAY PRO- 
GRAM COMMENCING WITH FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1972 WHEN THE 
PRESENT INTERSTATE AND DE- 
FENSE HIGHWAY PROGRAM ENDS 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
10, 1963, I introduced House Joint Res- 
olution 464, to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Commerce, acting in co- 
operation with all other interested Fed- 
eral departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities, and with the States—acting 
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through their highway departments 
to make a comprehensive investigation 
and study of the types and volumes of 
estimated highway traffic projected for 
20 years after completion of the current 
Federal-aid highway program, which is 
scheduled to terminate in 1972. As 
ranking minority member on the Roads 
Subcommittee of Public Works, I believe 
attention must be focused on this prob- 
lem now. This investigation and study 
would include, among other things, any 
changes—including the construction, re- 
construction, and improvement of high- 
ways—which may be necessary in the 
Federal-aid highway systems to accom- 
modate traffic forecast for 20 years or 
1992, the cost of such changes, the ex- 
tent of Federal participation in such 
costs, methods for financing such Feder- 
al costs, methods of apportioning Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds among the 
States, examination of the possible cre- 
ation of a new Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem or systems, examination of possible 
extension of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways, exami- 
nation of toll road problems including 
the extent to which toll facilities have 
been or may be established on existing 
Federal-aid highway systems and 
whether or not other toll facilities should 
be established on these systems. This 
joint resolution would require the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to submit to Con- 
gress within 10 days after January 2, 
1966, the results of the investigation and 
study, together with a recommended 
Federal-aid highway program for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
each of the 9 succeeding fiscal years, 
including recommendations as to the fi- 
nancing of such program. 

The current accelerated highway pro- 
gram was launched by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 and provides for 
completion of the 41,000-mile Interstate 
System with appropriations authorized 
through fiscal year 1971. The Congress 
is also carrying out the intent expressed 
in connection with enactment of the 
1956 act to add $25 million annual incre- 
mental increases to the authorizations 
for the Federal-aid primary highway 
system and the Federal-aid secondary 
highway system, and extension of these 
systems in urban areas—known as the 
A-B-C program—until it reaches a 81 
billion total yearly authorization. The 
financing of this current program has 
been provided for by enactment of the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956, as 
amended, which created the Highway 
Trust Fund and appropriated to such 
Fund amounts equal to certain highway 
user taxes and fees to be collected prior 
to October 1, 1972. 

Federal-aid highway funds have been 
apportioned to the States for the fiscal 
years through 1964, and the States are 
utilizing their apportionments of both 
Interstate and A-B-C funds at an ac- 
ceptable rate. The highway trust fund is 
in sound condition to support the cur- 
rent program. Twelve thousand two 
hundred miles of the 41,000-mile Inter- 
state system have been improved and 
are opened to traffic, in addition to the 
2,368 miles of toll facilities incorporated 
into the system. The improved nontoll 
mileage includes over 9,000 miles com- 
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pleted to acceptable standards for 1975 
traffic, in accordance with the present 
requirements of law; 5,000 more miles 
are under construction, and engineering 
or right-of-way acquisition is underway 
on 11,300 miles of the system. The goal 
of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads and 
the State highway departments is the 
completion of the total 41,000-mile sys- 
tem by October 1, 1972. 

To meet this goal, the Federal High- 
way Administrator recently pointed out 
that the final construction contracts un- 
der the present program should be 
awarded in 1970, that the final design 
work and right-of-way acquisition should 
be underway no later than 1968, and that 
right now the last of the studies on route 
locations should be winding up. 

On that basis, the necessary and or- 
derly continuation of the highway pro- 
gram after fiscal year 1971 requires that 
construction planning, traffic surveys, 
and route location studies be commenced 
in the near future, so that there will be 
a firm program for continuation of high- 
way improvement to take up where the 
present program leaves off. 

The undertaking of such construction 
planning, surveys, and studies is depend- 
ent, to a great degree, upon prior deter- 
mination by the Congress of the nature 
and extent of a program for continuing 
improvement of the Federal-aid high- 
way systems and the authorization of ap- 
propriations therefor. To avoid the ad- 
verse impact upon the Nation’s economy 
which would result from an abrupt sub- 
stantial reduction in the amounts ex- 
pended annually for the improvement of 
Federal-aid highways; to avoid the slow 
and costly replacement of staffs and 
equipment inventories again to acceler- 
ate the Federal-aid highway program at 
a later time; and to continue the effort 
commenced by enactment of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 to meet the 
growing transportation requirements of 
the Nation, it is essential that a study 
be made of the needs for further im- 
provement of the Federal-aid highway 
systems after completion of the current 
program to enable the Congress to make 
timely provision for continuation, to the 
extent and as determined necessary, of 
the Federal-aid highway program after 
fiscal year 1971. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials has recognized the 
necessity for an early reappraisal by 
the Congress of the Nation’s highway 
needs to determine whether it is in the 
national interest to extend the Interstate 
System and, if so, to what extent, and to 
further evaluate the size of the A-B-C 
program, and the justification for Fed- 
eral aid to these highway systems. 
Such expressions were included in the 
1963 policy statement of AASHO, 
adopted at its annual meeting at Bal 
Harbour, Fla., in December 1962. Mr. 
John C. Mackie, State highway commis- 
sioner for the State of Michigan, and 
president of AASHO, in testifying before 
the House Roads Subcommittee on May 
28, 1963, pointed out that it is the con- 
sidered opinion of AASHO that the cur- 
rently authorized interstate and A-B-C 
programs have progressed to where the 
Congress should direct the Secretary, in 
cooperation with the State highway de- 
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partments, to study the continuing and 
future highway needs and report back to 
the Congress in January 1967. Maj. Gen. 
Louis W. Prentiss, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Road Builders 
Association, in testifying before the 
Roads Subcommittee on May 29, 1963, 
advised that his association considered 
it imperative that comprehensive studies 
be commenced in the near future to 
consider the highway construction needs 
of our Nation in the decade beginning 
in 1971. 

The Kennedy administration has not 
submitted any recommendation to the 
Congress for the making of a highway 
needs study, and for the formulation of 
a program for highway improvement dur- 
ing the 1970’s although it is understood 
that the Bureau of Public Roads has been 
planning such an undertaking for some- 
time. It may be more than coincidental 
that at the same time the President is 
recommending that essential interstate 
highway projects in the District of 
Columbia be deferred, pending a careful 
reexamination of the highway program 
in the District of Columbia in connection 
with the transit development program, 
the administration is making no effort 
to recommend to the Congress that a 
study be undertaken and a program de- 
veloped for orderly continuation of 
needed highway improvement. There is 
growing concern that the New Frontier 
is following a carefully conceived plan to 
delay or stop needed highway construc- 
tion in urban areas, so as to force people 
to use mass transit facilities and thereby 
making the construction of rapid transit 
appear more economically feasible. I 
sincerely hope that this is not the atti- 
tude of the administration, but since it 
has taken no action to request authority 
to make a highway needs study and to 
recommend a continuing highway im- 
provement program nationally, it is up 
to the Congress to see that timely action 
is taken which is the purpose of House 
Joint Resolution 464. 

A corrected copy of House Joint Reso- 
lution 464 follows: 

HJ. Res. 464 
Joint resolution to provide for a study of 
needed Federal-aid highway programs for 
ten years following the termination of the 
present interstate and defense highway 
program by requiring the Secretary of 

Commerce to make a comprehensive inves- 

tigation and study of highway traffic and 

needs based upon twenty-year projections, 
and the changes determined necessary in 
the Federal-aid highway systems as a re- 
sult thereof, and to report the results of 
such study and his recommendations for 

a ten-year highway program commencing 

June 30, 1971, to Congress 

Whereas, by the provisions of section 101 
(b) of title 23, United States Code, it is de- 
clared to be in the national interest to ac- 
celerate the construction of the Federal-aid 
highway systems, including the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
hereinafter called the “Interstate System”, 
and the Congress expressed its intent that 
the Interstate System be completed as nearly 
as practicable over the period of availability 
of the appropriations authorized for its con- 
struction, reconstruction, or improvement, 
and that the Interstate System in all States 
be brought to simultaneous completion; and 

Whereas appropriations have been author- 
ized through the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, for the construction, reconstruction, 
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or improvement of the Interstate System; 
and 
Whereas, to carry out the intent of Con- 


tion should be underway no later than the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; and 

Whereas, for the necessary and orderly 
continuation of needed improvement of the 
Federal-aid highway systems after the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, construction 
planning, traffic surveys, and new route lo- 
cation studies should be commenced not 
later than the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968; and 

Whereas the undertaking of such con- 
struction planning, surveys, and studies is 
dependent upon prior determination by the 
Congress of the nature and extent of a 
program for continuing the improvement of 
the Federal-aid highway systems and the 
authorization of appropriations therefor; 
and 

Whereas to avoid the adverse impact upon 
the Nation’s economy which would result 
from an abrupt substantial reduction in the 
amounts expended annually for the improve- 
pone — e highways; to avoid the 

costly replacement of staffs and 
pone inventories again to accelerate 
equipment tan highway program at a later 
beat and to continue the effort commenced 
by enactment of the Federal-Aid 3 
Act of 1956 to meet the 
tation requirements of the Nation, it is — 
sential that a study be made of the needs 
for further improvement of the Federal-aid 
highway systems after completion of the 
current program to enable the Congress to 
make timely provision for continuation to 
the extent and as determined necessary of 
the Federal-aid highway program after the 
fiscal year ending on June 30, 1971: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of Commerce, acting in co- 
operation with all other interested Federal 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
and with the States (acting through their 
highway departments) shall make a compre- 
hensive investigation and study of— 

(1) types and volumes of estimated high- 
way traffic as projected for twenty years; 

(2) any changes (including the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, and improvement of 
highways) which may be necessary in the 
Federal-aid highway systems needed to ac- 
commodate such traffic; 

(3) the cost of such changes; 

(4) the extent of Federal participation 
in the cost of such changes; 

(5) methods for financing such Federal 
costs; and 

(6) methods of apportioning Federal-aid 
highway funds among the States. 

(b) The investigation and study author- 
ized by this section shall include, but not be 
limited to, the following: 

(1) the estimated traffic and the required 
changes in each existing Federal-aid high- 
way system on a State-by-State basis, as 
well as on a national 

(2) an examination of the present system 
of highway classification for the purpose of 
determining whether such highway classi- 
fication should be continued or should be 
placed on a functional basis; 

(3) an examination of the possible crea- 
tion of a new Federal-aid highway system or 
sys 7 

(4) an examination of the possible ex- 
tension of the Interstate System with par- 
ticular reference to— 

(i) additional mileage. 

(ii) the use of such additional 8 Kies to 
include in the System those highway Iinks 
which should be supplied to more fully com- 
plete the System, and 
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(111) revision of methods and standards 
for allocation of mileage and funds for such 
System; and ; 

(5) an examination of toll road problems, 
the traditional policy that highways con- 
structed with Federal funds should be toll 
free, the extent to which toll facilities have 
been or may be established on existing Fed- 
eral-aid highway systems, and whether or 
not other toll facilities should be established 
on existing or future Federal-aid highway 
systems. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
submit to Congress within ten days after 
January 2, 1966, the results of the investi- 
gation and study authorized by this joint 
resolution. ‘This report shall include his 
findings and recommendations on each spe- 
cific item referred to in the first section of 
this joint resolution and shall contain a 
recommended Federal-aid highway program 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
for each of the nine succeeding fiscal years, 
including recommendations with respect to 
the financing of such program. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS INTRODUCED 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
have introduced a bill to amend title 2 
of the Social Security Act to permit both 
men and women to retire with full bene- 
fits at age 62. 

The purpose of this measure, of course, 
is to help meet the plague of persistent 
unemployment. All of us are aware of 
the technological revolution that is 
sweeping the world—a revolution which 
is both challenging and terrifying. The 
terror can be traced in part to the fact 
that we now have at our fingertips the 
means of destroying every vestige of 
civilization. But there is another terror 
connected with today’s technology—the 
terror of being without work, of wanting 
to provide for one’s self and one’s family 
but being unable to find employment op- 
portunity. 

It is estimated that unemployment will 
increase during the next 19 months to 
more than 7 percent of the work force 
or more than 5 million people. Efforts 
of this administration, including tax 
reduction to pump new purchasing power 
into the economy, retraining, area re- 
development, and accelerated public 
works, to mention only a few, seek to 
bring about a full economy so that un- 
employment will decrease significantly 
after the early months of 1965. 

I am sure all of us are aware that 
after each of the last four recessions the 
economy snapped back but employment 
did not. Each recovery found a higher 
rate of unemployment than following the 
previous recession. Economists advance 
many reasons for this but it is generally 
accepted that automation is an impor- 
tant factor and will become more so in 
the months ahead. 

We also know that our economy must 
create somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 30,000 to 50,000 new jobs every week 
during the next decade for millions of 
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new workers and millions of others whose 
jobs will be affected by technological 
change. 

The question is whether these jobs can 
be manufactured fast enough to ap- 
proach full employment, using the pres- 
ent definition of jobs and the present 
means of providing them. 

I am afraid the answer is “no.” Un- 
employment today cannot be regarded 
as a temporary situation that will be 
eliminated by the next turn of the busi- 
ness cycle or by the simple expedient of 
tax cuts. Involved in today’s unem- 
ployment is a major national problem 
which the country has only begun to 
face up to. Between now and 1970, 
about half of the new openings in the 
labor force will go to those in the age 
bracket between 14 and 24. But as tech- 
nology advances, it will be harder and 
harder for people in this age group to 
find jobs, so that between 1970 and 1975 
only about a quarter of new additions to 
the labor force will be between 14 and 
24, while the 25- to 44-year age bracket 
will expand rapidly to about 50 percent. 

There is one other aspect to this prob- 
lem that more people must understand in 
connection with automation and tech- 
nology, and that is that the growth rate 
of new jobs just is not holding up. Dur- 
ing the 10 years from 1947 to 1597 jobs 
increased at the rate of 1.9 percent a 
year, but since 1957 the rate has fallen 
by half, to less than 1 percent. And this 
has happened, as we all know, at a time 
of population explosion when the de- 
mand for more jobs for newcomers to 
the labor market has reached an all- 
time high. 

All of these facts seem to me to point 
to one conclusion. If, in the face of 
changing technology and other factors 
of mid-20th century life, there simply 
are not enough jobs for our burgeon- 
ing population, then through a process of 
selectivity we must determine who works 
and who does not. There are those who 
say that everyone can work if he or she 
really wants to. This is patent non- 


to a shorter workweek. To my mind 
that represents the least efficient and 


curbed, 
eliminating from the labor force those 
who are willing and able to work. 

We know that voluntary retirement 
takes a long step in this direction. In 
1956 the retirement age for women was 
reduced from 65 to 62 on a reduced bene- 
fits basis and as a direct result, 650,000 
women retired from the labor market 
within a year’s time. Similarly, when 
retirement at age 62 was made optional 
for men, again on a reduced benefits 
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basis, 525,000 men retired from the la- 
bor force within a year. 

These were useful first steps, Mr. 
Speaker, but we know it simply has not 
been possible for substantial numbers of 
working people to retire at 62 on reduced 
benefits. By taking the step proposed in 
the bill I have introduced, I am confident 
that between 2 and 3 million men and 
women between the ages of 62 and 65 
will choose to retire rather than remain 
on the job. I can think of no quicker 
way of creating this number of job op- 
portunities. The cost, let me say, is 
anything but prohibitive. The Social Se- 
curity Administration advised me that 
the benefits under my bill will call for 
an increase of 0.82 percent of current 
payroll—which of course would be di- 
vided equally between employer and em- 
ployee. This is not a welcome expense, 
to be sure, but it is minimal compared 
to the staggering and persistent costs 
of unemployment. 


POLICY FOR EXPENDITURE 
CONTROL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
a letter written by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Joint Economic Committee 
pertaining to an expenditure policy 
which has been recommended to the 
President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
1963 Annual Report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, the minority members, 
in their separate views, urged that a 
Presidential Advisory Commission on 
Federal Expenditures be appointed to 
undertake a thorough, objective, and 
nonpartisan examination of Federal ex- 
penditure policy. It was our belief that 
thoughtful and selective control of Fed- 
eral expenditures—far from impairing 
the national interest—would increase 
our security and stimulate our economic 
growth. 

The recent fiscal record of the Federal 
Government makes abundantly clear 
that the budget will not be balanced 
within the foreseeable future unless more 
hard thought and attention is given to 
controlling rapidly rising levels of Fed- 
eral spending. From fiscal 1961 through 
the estimates for fiscal 1964, for exam- 
ple, the Kennedy administration will 
have increased Federal spending at an 
average annual rate of 7 percent, con- 
trasted to an average annual increase of 
2.2 percent from 1954 to 1960. Budget 
deficits from fiscal 1961 through the es- 
timates for fiscal 1964 will total about 
$30 billion, or more than the net deficits 
of the previous 8 fiscal years combined. 

Looking to the future, Dr. Arthur 
Burns told the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee recently that his estimates showed 
that, if the Administration’s tax pro- 
gram is approved and if expenditures 
continue to increase at the recent rate, 
the budget would not be in balance before 
1972 and the public debt would rise about 
$75 billion above the level at the close 
of fiscal 1963. 
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In order to underscore our concern 
about the need for expenditure reform, 
the Joint Economic Committee minority 
members also wrote to the President, 
making the suggestion for an Advisory 
Commission on Federal Expenditures 
and specifically listing the tasks which 
such a Commission might usefully un- 
dertake. Because the President himself 
has made numerous statements about 
the importance of expenditure reform, 
it was felt that our suggestion would be 
welcomed by the administration both as 
a means to initiate a responsible and 
nonpartisan review of expenditure pol- 
icy and, additionally, as a way to demon- 
strate its desire to make genuine prog- 
ress in this area. 

Regrettably, the administration has 
rejected the suggestion. Under unani- 
mous consent I include a copy of the let- 
ter of the minority members of the Joint 
Economic Committee to the President 
and the reply by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Kermit Gordon, in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Essentially, the administration gives 
three reasons for rejecting the sugges- 
tion. First, the claim is made that the 
administration already is exercising ex- 
penditure discipline.” It is said—and 
we have heard this many times before— 
that expenditures for other than defense, 
space, and interest will decline slightly 
from 1963 to 1964. The fact is that this 
illusory decline in civilian spending 
would be achieved by selling off assets of 
the Government to conceal increases in 
spending. 

Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, in indi- 
vidual views to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee’s 1963 Majority Report, makes 
clear that domestic spending will in- 
crease by $2 billion from 1963 to 1964. 
Senator Proxmire said: 

This year’s budget by various bookkeep- 
ing transactions conceals the real increase 
in spending in the domestic sector. 

The reason the $2 billion increase doesn't 
show up is because the administration plans 
to sell $700 million of the cotton surplus, $423 
million of Export-Import Bank holdings, 
$315 million of Federal National Mortgage 
Association and Federal Housing Author- 
ity mortgages, $300 million in Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans, $150 million in 
farm housing loans, and $150 million in col- 
lege housing loans. This total of $2 billion 
of liquidated assets will be used to offset 
increased spending in almost every depart- 
ment of Government. 


Senator Proxmire added that the 
surest index of expanded spending is 
the increase in Government employees 
planned for the coming fiscal year— 
36,492 in all. As Senator PROXMIRE said, 
every department of Government, except 
Defense, will increase its employees in 
the coming budget year. 

If this is an example of the “rigor- 
ous expenditure control” claimed by the 
administration, then there is little 
hope—if any—of ever eliminating budg- 
et deficits short of taking bold and 
imaginative action along the lines which 
we have recommended to the adminis- 
tration. 

The second reason given for the re- 
jection of the Commission idea is that 
the President believes that the estab- 
lished procedure, with the administra- 
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tion submitting its budget estimates and 
legislative program for review and deci- 
sion by Congress, is the most satisfactory 
approach for determination of sound and 
effective expenditure policies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it should be quite clear that 
our suggestion would not supplant the 
established budget procedure. Rather 
it would improve upon it. 

When asked about the suggestion for a 
Commission on Federal Expenditures at 
his press conference on April 4, the 
President himself expressed his satisfac- 
tion with present procedures and pro- 
fessed to see no merit in suggestions to 
improve upon those procedures. The 
sanctity with which the bold thinkers 
of the New Frontier regard “established 
procedures” that have led to a steadily 
mounting series of large budget deficits 
is curious to behold. 

Emerson P. Schmidt, a distinguished 
economist and the director of economic 
research of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, told a subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee on April 30 that 
the President apparently was not fully 
aware of the nature of the Republican 
proposal when he brushed it off so lightly 
at his press conference. As Mr. Schmidt 
said, the President clearly ignored the 
significant proposals in his response. 
Certainly, said Mr. Schmidt, many other 
individuals are not entirely satisfied with 
the budget system, or lack of system. He 
added that “such traditional thinking” 
as was represented by the President’s re- 
ply—as well as by the Budget Bureau's 
recent letter—is not good enough with 
an annual budget of over $120 billion. 

Finally, the suggestion for the orga- 
nization of a Commission on Federal Ex- 
penditures was rejected because, in Mr. 
Gordon’s words: 

We are not able to see how it could make 
a direct or significant contribution to the 
resolution of those issues of public policy 
which constitutionally and properly rest 
with the President and the Congress, 


Mr. Gordon’s letter goes on to say that 
such a Commission might have the op- 
posite result by obscuring the public un- 
derstanding of the “locus of responsibil- 
ity for resolving such issues.” 

This statement totally ignores the 
highly useful service performed for the 
Nation by a large number of presidential 
advisory commissions through the years, 
including those set up by the present 
administration. While there are many 
such special commissions, I need mention 
only a few to make clear the contribu- 
tion which such bodies can make to the 
development of sound public policy. 

Most recently, the Commission to 
Strengthen the Security of the Free 
World—Clay Commission—was created 
by the President to make recommenda- 
tions on our foreign-aid program. The 
President has also created an Advisory 
Commission on Labor-Management Pol- 
icy, which has performed and is contin- 
uing to perform an important public 
service. We all know the vital contribu- 
tion to improvements in the organization 
of the executive branch which was made 
by the twe Hoover Commissions. In the 
field of foreign trade, the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy—Randall 
Commission — performed outstanding 
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service. Clearly, rejection of the com- 
mission approach for the reasons stated 
by the Bureau of the Budget is a lame ex- 
cuse, indeed, to cover up the administra- 
tion’s apparent indifference to genuine 
and nonpartisan expenditure reform. 

It is my hope and the hope of the other 
minority members of the Joint Economic 
Committee that the administration will 
not close the door on efforts to examine 
expenditure policy along the lines we 
have suggested. While the administra- 
tion may not consider it appropriate to 
study all seven areas outlined in our 
letter at this time, a start should be 
made somewhere. We earnestly implore 
the President and his advisers to review 
our suggestion again in order that a be- 
ginning may be made in undertaking 
some of the urgent tasks which we out- 
lined and which are in addition to those 
steps which the administration says it 
intends to pursue in order to realize 
budgetary savings. 

The economic importance of expendi- 
ture policies has been forcefully empha- 
sized by the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee 
in its unanimous report of January 23, 
1958. In that report, the subcommittee, 
with Congressman Wiisur D. MILLS as 
chairman, said: 


Increasing emphasis on economic growth 
necessarily focuses attention on Federal ex- 


omy’s total output; its effects on the amount 
and character of economic activity are even 
greater than can be indicated by any such 
statistic. 

In part, these influences stem from the 
means by which the Federal Government's 
activities are financed. This subject was ex- 
tensively investigated in 1955 by the Sub- 
committee on Tax Policy of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in its study of Federal tax 
policy for economic growth and stability. 
The character and extent of the Federal 
Government’s spending activities, however, 
may be of even greater consequence. 


With the growth of Government in- 
creasing the advice of the sub- 
committee is even more valid today than 
it was 5 years ago. It would be a serious 
misfortune, indeed, if the administration 
failed to grasp the opportunity to begin 
now the serious and wide-ranging exam- 
ination of the Government's spending 
policies which is so urgently needed. 


CoMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr, PRESDENT: In response to your recent 
invitation for a continuing dialog on the 
major economic issues before the Nation, we 
should like to set forth some of our observa- 


step toward 


and 
high priority objective of our economic pol- 
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icy. However, it is also clear that such a 
program will involve costs as well as bene- 
fits. These costs must be weighed and, if 
possible, offset. 

One cost will be budget deficits higher 
than those which would have been incurred 
without the tax cut. These would follow 3 
years of steadily mounting deficits which 
have totaled more than $19 billion, or more 
than the net deficits of the previous 7 fiscal 
years combined. Some opinion holds that 
budget deficits need not concern us. We do 
not share this view. 


ary dangers posed by persistent and increas- 
ing deficits. The state of economic learning 
is neither so advanced nor so precise as to 
safely admit any other conclusion as a guide 
to policymaking. Sound long-term eco- 
nomic growth cannot be based upon a foun- 
dation of budget deficits. Furthermore, we 
cannot ignore the adverse effects such defi- 
cits could have on our continuing balance- 
of-payment problem and on the entire free 
world trade and payments system, 

tion of the potential dangers of 
chronic budget deficits is implicit in your 

tax program. As one of its ob- 
jectives, the program seeks to the 
budget into balance by stimulating economic 
activity and thus increasing revenues. 

We should not, however, pin all of our 
hopes for ending our chronic deficits on the 
possibility of rapidly rising tax revenues. It 
is clear that hard thought must be given to 
the other side of the ledger—to controlling 
rapidly increasing Federal 

We do not suggest an across-the-board cut 
in Federal spending. In view of the Na- 
tion's domestic needs and international and 
security commitments, such an a 
would be self-defeating. What we should 
seek, however, is a reform of Federal ex- 
penditure policy so as to effect important 
savings without impairing the national in- 
terest or retarding economic growth. In- 
deed, thoughtful and selective control of 

Federal tures can increase our na- 
tional security and stimulate our economic 


In view of these considerations, we believe 
that Federal expenditure policy requires 


tighter control and more effective use of 
Federal expenditures is virtually unani- 
mous; support for specific suggestions for 
achieving it is more difficult to attain. The 


views to the Joint Economic Committee's 
1963 Annual Report, we made several specific 
suggestions which we believe offer a sound 
basis for a reform of Federal expenditure 
policy. At this time, we wish to call one of 
these recommendations to your attention and 
ask that you give it your serious considera- 
tion. 

As an essential step to a reform of Federal 
expenditure policy, we suggest that you 
appoint a Presidential Advisory Commission 
on Federal Expenditures, composed of private 
citizens from business, labor, education, the 
professions and Members of Congress equally 
from both parties. The work of this Com- 
mission, assisted by a staff, should parallel 
the 3-year period over which your tax pro- 
gram is scheduled to take effect. During 
this period, the Commission should conduct 
studies and periodically make public its 
recommendations in the following areas: 

{a) Establishment of spending priorities 
among Federal programs, separating the de- 
sirable from those that are essential, in order 
to serve as a guide to the administration in 
drawing up the budget, particularly in years 


of expected 
(b) Appraisal of Federal activities in order 
to identify those programs which tend to 
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retard economic growth and for which ex- 
penditures should be reduced or eliminated. 

(e) Improvement of the Federal budgeting 
and appropriations process in order to in- 
crease the effective control of expenditures. 

(d) Examination of responsibilities and 
functions which are now assumed by the 
Federal Government, but which could be 
better performed and with superior effec- 
tiveness by the private economy, 

(e) Review of Federal responsibility and 
functions in order to determine which 
could be better performed at the State and 
local levels. 

(f) Improvement of Government organiza- 
tion and procedures in order to increase effi- 
ciency and promote savings, including a re- 
view of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission in order to determine how those 
already implemented have worked out in 
practice and whether those not yet imple- 
mented should be given further consider- 
ation. 

(g) Determination of policies with regard 
to the level of user charges and fees to be 
made for special services furnished to mem- 
bers of the public by the Government. 

The recommendations of an objective and 
nonpartisan Commission of the kind de- 
scribed should command widespread support 
among the public and within the Congress. 
Its proposals would offer a sound basis upon 
which to begin the reform of Federal 
expenditure policy. 

In view of the relevance which expendi- 
ture control has for the success of a tax re- 
duction and reform program, we earnestly 
hope you will give this recommendation your 
early and favorable consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 
CLARENCE E. KILBURN. 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1963. 
Hon. Tuomas B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Curtis: The President has asked 
me to convey to you and your minority col- 
leagues on the Joint Economic Committee 
his thanks for your thoughtful letter of 
March 19, concerning Federal tax and ex- 
penditure policies and the goal of a pros- 
perous and growing economy. 

We welcome your support for the view that 
a wisely-conceived program of tax reduction 
and reform will contribute to improving the 
rate of growth of our economy. We are 
pleased, also, to note that you dismiss an 
across-the-board cut in Federal spending as 
self-defeating—a view in which we fully 
concur. Finally, let me say that we welcome 
and appreciate your recognition that the 
President's fiscal program seeks to eliminate 
budget deficits by the method which we re- 
gard as most constructive and most promis- 
ing—an expansion in economic activity and 
in Federal revenues stimulated by the re- 
alinement of our tax system. 

The continued exercise of expenditure 
discipline is a vital part of the President's 
fiscal program. As you know, the President's 
administrative budget recommendations 
called for the total of all expenditures other 
than defense, space and interest to decline 
slightly from 1963 to 1964. Since the 1964 
budget was submitted to the Congress in 
January, this continuing search for econ- 
— has enabled the President to reduce 

his appropriation requests by $615 million 
for fiscal 1964 and an additional $235 million 
for fiscal 1963. 
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Rigorous expenditure control will charac- 
terize future budgets as well. In his 1964 
budget message, the President said: 

“As the tax cut becomes fully effective and 
the economy climbs toward full employment, 
a substantial part of the revenue increases 
must go toward eliminating the transitional 
deficit.” 

This means that the transitional deficit is 
to be reduced by holding any necessary in- 
crease in expenditures to an amount sub- 
stantially below the accompanying increase 
in revenues. To help in achieving this ob- 
jective, we intend to pursue budgetary sav- 
ings through (1) the further substitution 
of private for public credit; (2) the search 
for opportunities to reduce expenditures in 
existing programs whose relative urgency 
may have diminished with changing times 
and circumstances; (3) the further exten- 
sion of the user charge principle; and (4) 
intensified emphasis on efficiency and cost 
reduction throughout the Government. In 
other words, we expect to intensify our ef- 
forts to include in the budget only those 
expenditures which meet strong criteria of 
fulfilling important national needs and to 
insure that those needs are met at the low- 
est possible cost. 

all of this into account, we believe 
that the established procedure, under which 
the President presents his budget estimates 
and legislative program for review and de- 
cision by the Congress, is the most satisfac- 
tory approach to determining sound Federal 
expenditure policies. While an advisory 
commission such as you suggest might per- 
form a constructive collateral service through 
stimulating informed discussion of fiscal 
policy and program objectives, we are not 
able to see how it could make a direct or 
significant contribution to the resolution of 
those issues of public policy which consti- 
tutionally and properly rest with the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. In fact, by obscur- 
ing public understanding as to the locus of 
responsibility for resolving such issues, its 
efforts might well lead to an opposite re- 
sult. For these reasons, the President is un- 
able to join you in recommending that such 
a body be established. We very much ap- 
preciate, however, the constructive and co- 
operative spirit in which your proposal was 
made. 


ý Sincerely yours, 
KERMIT GORDON, 
Director. 


BRACEROS NEEDED TO HARVEST 
PERISHABLE CROPS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GA . Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] 
has just addressed the House with regard 
to the bracero program. He quoted one 
small part of an article that appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Texas to 
quote the full article from the Monitor as 
it portrays both sides of the issue. I have 
that article in my office. I wish I had 
it here now to read it. But he picked 
out one part of it out of context. Now 
I want to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that his colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas, Joz KILGORE, sent me a file a 
day or two ago that was sent to him by 
Mr. Will Wallace, a constituent from 
Edinburg, Tex, Mr. Wallace had 500 
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acres of cantaloups that badly need to 
be harvested. He went to see a labor 
leader, Mr. Bob Sanchez, an attorney in 
the county seat where Edinburg is 
located. This labor attorney represented 
the Spanish-speaking people in that 
vicinity who did agriculture work, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. All business being 
disposed of, if there is no objection, the 
gentleman may proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. After the two men 
had arrived at an understanding Mr. 
Wallace asked the labor leader to work 
up a contract to suit himself so that he 
could harvest the 500 acres of canta- 
loups. A contract was executed and 
agreed to. Here is what happened. In- 
stead of 70 cents an hour which was 
the prevailing wage in the community, 
the contract called for 75 cents an hour 
with an additional 25 cents an hour if 
they stayed until the harvest was com- 
pleted. He said in this letter to Joe, it 
just “could not miss,” it was bound to 
work, “but miss we did.” The result was 
it did not work. He did not get sufficient 
labor, although he bought 200 spot an- 
nouncements in Spanish over the radio 
and distributed hand bills in quantity. 

On the first day, May 15, 1963, only 34 
turned out to work. On the next day it 
was 41. On May 17,30 worked. On May 
18 only 15 workers came to work. He 
needed about 200 or more workers to har- 
vest the cantaloups. Starting on May 
25 the school officials sent football 
players and they did well in the harvest. 
Our people do not like to do this back- 
breaking field work. Those who have 
opposed this Mexican program over the 
years have said constantly, “If you pay 
enough you will get the labor.” Here is 
what happened in Edinburg, Tex. Thirty 
cents an hour in excess of the prevail- 
ing local rate was offered and the 
workers in sufficient number could not be 
found. Bracero labor is the only depend- 
able source and there will be no law on 
the statute books authorizing a supple- 
mental supply of labor from the Repub- 
lic of Mexico unless the law is extend- 
ed. Crops that cannot be cultivated and 
harvested by mechanical means will de- 
teriorate and rot in the fields. Food 
prices will soar. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. Garnes] may 
proceed for an additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the Chair is permitting this request 
although the Chair does not consider 
this is to be the 1-minute period such as 
we have before proceeding with the 
regular business of the House. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the Speaker 
and I am grateful to him. I also ap- 
preciate so much the gentleman from 
Louisiana asking for this additional 
minute. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to continue 
this little story and I want also to extend 
my remarks and to include the file that 
JOE KILGORE sent to me. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, perhaps it ought to go 
into the Appendix of the daily RECORD 
or anyplace else. How big is this article? 
Would the gentleman withdraw his re- 
quest at this time and continue with his 
talk at this time? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I will withdraw the 
request and wait until I do have the 
article so that I can show it to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

But suffice to say, Mr. Speaker, canta- 
loups need harvesting when they are 
ripe and ready to harvest. That is the 
same situation that exists with refer- 
ence to strawberries and citrus fruits and 
various vegetables. You have to have the 
labor to harvest these crops at the right 
time. I wish more of our folks would 
work at farm jobs but they are on relief 
and they are getting unemployment and 
other checks and commodities and they 
do not want to do this kind of work. 
That is understandable as it is hard 
work. We do need this law extended. It 
was only by a 16 vote margin that this 
House turned down the proposed ex- 
tension for 2 years of the bracero law. 
When the facts are known, the legisla- 
tion will pass as it benefits the farmer, 
consumer, the worker, and the economy 
of Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO AD- 
DRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
j me BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include bills pertinent 
thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, Mr, Speaker, the administration 
bill to combat mental retardation and 
improve mental health will not ade- 
quately do the job intended. The om- 
nibus approach to this type of legisla- 
tion has been found to be ineffective and 
subject to considerable objection and de- 


lay. 

Because of this and after much study 
and consultation, I am today introduc- 
ing for appropriate reference three sep- 
arate bills confined solely to the area of 
mental retardation. These three bills, 
taken together, comprise the essential 
components of a unified and effective 
program to combat the problem. 

The first of these three bills relates 
to a greatly increased maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s program. 
The second concerns the construction 
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of clinical and service centers for the 
mentally retarded in the community, and 
the construction of research centers and 
mental retardation facilities that are af- 
filiated with university and medical 
school programs. The third contains 
provisions for the training of teachers 
of the mentally retarded and for research 
and demonstration projects relating to 
the education of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. I am including the bills and a 
summary of them at the end of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. Speaker, these bills contain many 
of the provisions in the bills previously 
introduced, to carry out President Ken- 
nedy’s mental retardation program. 

The first of these three bills is, in fact, 
identical with the maternal and child 
health and mental retardation planning 
bill, H.R. 3386. My motive for introduc- 
ing an identical bill is this: I wish to 
leave no doubt in anyone’s mind as to 
where I stand in relation to the provi- 
sions of these bills. I am for these pro- 
visions, and I consider their adoption 
by this House to be of critical impor- 
tance. 

However, despite the similarities be- 
tween the other two bills I am intro- 
ducing today and the bills that were 
previously introduced, I consider the dif- 
ferences between these bills to be essen- 
tial to the successful enactment of the 
President’s general proposals and the im- 
plementation of his goals. 

The essential differences are these: 

Unlike H.R. 3689, entitled “The Mental 
Retardation Facilities Construction Act 
of 1963,” my bill contains a separate title 
to provide grants for the construction of 
university-affiliated facilities for the 
mentally retarded. These grants are to 
be made whenever or wherever a uni- 
versity or medical school is ready to de- 
velop a suitable facility, quite apart from 
the readiness—or lack of readiness—of 
the State to develop community mental 
retardation facilities under the State for- 
mula mechanism described in H.R. 3689. 

H.R. 3000, entitled “The National Edu- 
cation Improvement Act of 1963,” is the 
administration’s omnibus education bill. 
It consists of six titles, and contains pro- 
visions for such educational matters as 
modern foreign language training and 
research, student work-study programs, 
public community libraries, and adult 
basic education. Of the 182 pages of the 
printed bill, less than 4 pages relate ex- 
clusively to the educational problems of 
the mentally retarded. 

Mr. Speaker, I maintain that the edu- 
cational problems of the mentally re- 
tarded are too important a matter to be 
buried in the center of an omnibus bill. 

I would like, too, to reaffirm the fact 
that my interest in providing for appro- 
priate educational opportunities for the 
mentally retarded has not decreased 
since I introduced in this House the bill 
which later became the act of Septem- 
ber 6, 1958—Public Law 85-926—and 
which H.R. 3000 seeks to amend. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider this a suitable 
occasion on which to refocus the atten- 
tion of this House upon the goals of the 
President’s proposals relative to mental 
retardation. 

As stated in his message of February 
5, these include, first, the prevention of 
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the occurrence of mental retardation; 
second, the providing of facilities and 
programs for research and for early 
diagnosis and continuous and compre- 
hensive care, in the community, of those 
suffering from mental retardation; third, 
the restoration and revitalization of the 
lives of the mentally retarded in the com- 
munity through better health programs 
and strengthened educational services; 
and fourth, the reinforcing of the will 
and capacity of our communities to meet 
the problems of mental retardation, in 
order that the communities, in turn, can 
reinforce the will and capacity of indi- 
viduals and individual families to meet 
these problems. 

The President emphasized in this mes- 
sage that if our Nation is to live up to 
its own standards of compassion and 
dignity and achieve the maximum use 
of its manpower, we must, as a Nation, 
seek to bestow the full benefits of our so- 
ciety on those who suffer from mental 
retardation. 

Mr. Speaker, though the Congress and 
the executive branch have done much, 
in the past decade and a half, to help the 
mentally retarded, they have remained 
victims of the ancient but persistent be- 
lief that mental retardation is a hope- 
less, incurable affliction. 

As a result of the persistence of this 
belief and the negative attitudes that 
accompanied it, this Nation has never 
launched a full-scale attack on the prob- 
lems of mental retardation. 

Consequently, mental retardation con- 
tinues as a major national health, social, 
and economic problem. Over 5 million 
persons are thus afflicted—twice as many 
as blindness, polio, cerebral palsy, and 
rheumatic heart disease combined. 

Because, under our present system of 
care, many of our mentally retarded are 
not properly trained and educated to 
achieve their maximum productivity, the 
losses to our economy are great. In 
addition, States and localities spend over 
$500 million for care and services for the 
mentally retarded—for the 200,000 who 
are cared for in residential institutions, 
most at public expense, and for others of 
the 400,000 of the mentally retarded who 
require constant care or supervision. 

Yet it may be said that for the 5 mil- 
lion Americans who suffer from some de- 
gree of mental retardation, our present 
system of care could better be called our 
system of “don’t care.” 

In our public institutions for the men- 
tally retarded, conditions are no better— 
they are sometimes worse—than they are 
in our State mental hospitals. But it is 
among the millions of retarded who re- 
main in our communities that our “don't 
care” system has been most vicious. 

Time and time again our dedicated 
scientists and professional workers have 
found these relationships functioning in 
our society: Where people are impover- 
ished, there is poor health; where there 
is poor health, mental illness and men- 
tal retardation are prevalent. Where 
families are weak, community ties tenu- 
ous, educational and employment op- 
portunities lacking, there you will find 
the mentally retarded clustered. Among 
expectant mothers who do not receive 
prenatal care—a disproportionate num- 
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ber of whom reside in city tenements 
and rural slums—premature births occur 
two or three times as frequently as they 
do among women who receive adequate 
prenatal care; further, among premature 
infants, the incidence of birth defects 
and mental retardation is high. 

In city tenements and rural slums, the 
intellectual blight that characterizes 
these neighborhoods is associated with 
the higher incidence of mental retarda- 
tion found among schoolchildren com- 
ing from these neighborhoods. 

Yet in our communities, rich or poor, 
urban or rural, we have done little to 
help the mentally retarded. Less than 
30,000 mentally retarded individuals were 
served by our psychiatric outpatient 
clinics in 1959, and only 20,000 received 
clinical services in programs supported 
by the Children’s Bureau in 1961. 

Out of five mentally retarded school- 
age children, one is enrolled in special 
education programs in public schools. 
We need 75,000 specially prepared teach- 
ers to instruct the mentally retarded— 
we have less than one-third that num- 
ber now. 

These findings—and many others re- 
ported by the President’s Panel on Men- 
tal Retardation—are the facts that un- 
dergird current proposals in this field. 
They indicate that if we are to prevent 
the occurrence of preventable mental re- 
tardation, we must allocate more re- 
sources for health, for education, and 
training. 

Furthermore, if we are to bestow the 
benefits of our society upon those who 
are already retarded, they must receive 
special services, in the community, that 
will actively foster the development of 
each individual’s maximum capacity, 
and his maintenance in the community 
at the highest level of social responsi- 
bility of which he is capable. 

If, as is apparent, providing adequate 
medical care to expectant mothers and 
their infants prevents mental retarda- 
tion, then adequate medical care must 
be made available to each mother, and 
to each child. 

If the mentally retarded need special 
educational opportunities, then we must 
make special efforts to insure that there 
are enough classroom teachers to in- 
struct each mentally retarded child. For 
the retarded child does not differ from 
the normal child in his need to be prop- 
erly educated for adult responsibilities. 

If, as we know, many of the retarded 
will require special services over a long 
period of time, and that some of the 
more severely retarded will require a 
sheltering environment for an indefinite 
period of time, then provisions for these 
must be made in the community. 

Mr. Speaker, time does not stand still 
for the mentally retarded while those 
who control his destiny quibble about 
what proportion of his total needs they 
are going to provide: whether he will get 
10 percent of the services he needs, or 
25 percent, or 50 percent. The passage 
of time will make only more desperate 
the needs of the retarded that are not be- 
ing met today. For it is now that the 
infant’s mother needs care. It is now 
that the toddler needs a careful diag- 
nostic workup. It is now that the child 
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needs. special education. And it is now 
that millions of the retarded need spe- 
cial facilities in their communities, near 
their own homes. 

For a long time, I have known that 
the needs of the mentally retarded were 
great and complex. I have consistently 
brought these needs to the attention of 
this House. As chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations that annually considers the 
administration's budget for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
I have, year after year, urged that ade- 
quate funds be appropriated to mount 
truly effective programs in this field. 

The Appropriations Committee was 
pleased that the President gave this 
problem the recognition he did when he 
appointed the President’s Panel on 
Mental Retardation. While that Panel 
made an excellent report, there are cer- 
tain aspects of the problem that could 
have been given attention if the Panel 
had had a little more time. The follow- 
ing are a few exciting possibilities for 
new programs that appear to have been 
overlooked. 

PERINATAL RESEARCH 


The report of the Panel makes refer- 
ences to some of the early findings of the 
collaborative perinatal project of this 
Institute. It points to some of its re- 
sults as “illustrative of research find- 
ings which have led to prevention of a 
significant number of cases of mental 
retardation.” However, the Panel makes 
no recommendation for continuation or 
extension of this important undertak- 
ing—an undertaking which has mobilized 
vast resources in 15 university centers, 
and has created a national resource with 
continuing capability for an organized 
and concerted drive against the causes of 
retardation, cerebral palsy, and other 
neurological and sensory disorders. The 
potential of this resource is largely un- 
explored, but numerous requests from 
Many agencies indicate that this unique 
program is in a position to make broad 
contributions to many facets of the prob- 
lem of mental retardation. 

At the present time, a wealth of re- 
search information is already assembled 
in the collaborative project. The In- 
stitute is now exploring with other agen- 
cies the most profitable directions for the 
further extension of this program and 
should be in a position to present such a 
broad plan for fiscal year 1965. 

ROLE OF VIRUSES IN PREGNANCY 


The Panel points out that a “number 
of viruses and other infectious agents 
have already been identified or are 
strongly suspected of producing damage 
to the fetal brain when the mother is in- 
fected during pregnancy.” No specific 
recommendation for an attack on this 
problem is made, however. 

Within the institute’s collaborative 
perinatal project, every woman is receiv- 
ing serological examinations for the de- 
tection of viral infection. Preliminary 
studies show that about 7 percent of 
these women experience infection by a 
known virus during pregnancy. Within 
this program, the virus of German 
measles—an agent known to produce 
mental retardation—has been isolated. 
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The human disease has been produced 
experimentally for the first time. The 
effectiveness of a vaccine has been dem- 
onstrated, and its usefulness in prevent- 
ing fetal injury is under investigation in 
monkeys. 

These studies should be extended to 
other viruses. The place to search for 
such viruses is in abortions or premature 
births because those agents which in mild 
instance cause mental retardation, lead 
to death and miscarriage of the fetus in 
severe cases. 

The methods for culturing such viruses 
have now become routine, but they are 
laborious and time consuming. Such 
work does not provide challenge for the 
university-based scientist whose interest 
lies in the search for new approaches. 
It would be possible, however, through 
industrial contracts, to establish a large 
screening program to search for viruses 
among a number of specimens. Within 
such a program it is almost certain that 
additional viruses responsible for fetal 
injury would be found. 

A NATIONAL NEUROSENSORY INSTRUMENTATION 
CENTER 

Because of the complexity of the nerv- 
ous system, the development of precise 
instruments is an essential aid to investi- 
gation. For example, a statement fre- 
quently quoted is that “in 75 percent of 
instances of mental retardation no 
structural abnormality of the brain has 
been demonstrated.” A thorough re- 
view of the literature suggests one prob- 
able explanation for this impression: 
brains of retarded individuals after death 
have not been studied with the precise 
methods required to demonstrate de- 
tailed and deep-lying deformities. 

The studies of Dr. Windle and his as- 
sociates in Puerto Rico indicate that 
asphyxiated newborn monkeys undergo 
extensive cell loss in the brain. Such 
loss, however, is demonstrable in later 
life only as a reduction in the number 
of cellular elements present. One can- 
not see what is absent, and without the 
use of precise cell-counting techniques, 
up to 25 percent of the neural elements 
of a nucleus of the brain may be lost 
without this being evident to the neuro- 
pathologist. 

Studies in the Institute’s Laboratory 
of Perinatal Physiology also indicate that 
the effects of such deleterious agents as 
asphyxia and kernicterus are highly se- 
lective, leading to serious impairment of 
some parts of the brain while sparing 
others. Exact quantitation of cell loss 
in various nuclei of the brain is thus 
essential if we are to understand the 
structural basis of the varied forms of 
intellectual impairment in mental re- 
tardation. However, the brain com- 
prises several billions of nerve cells. It 
has been the lifework of a few dedicated 
scientists to attempt such quantitative 
studies of even one or two specimens. 
However, technology has now reached 
the stage where much of this arduous 
task could be accomplished automatical- 
ly by the use of instruments. The de- 
velopment of an automatic cell-count- 
ing microscope is now well within the 
realm of attainment. The specific tech- 
nological problems which must be over- 
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come in the production of such an in- 
strument have been defined. 

A central planning group, empowered 
to use grants or contracts to recruit the 
technical and industrial resources re- 
quired, is needed to make this possibility 
a reality. The availability of a cell- 
counting instrument to scan the brains of 
mentally retarded individuals dying of 
intercurrent diseases, and of animals 
with comparable experimentally induced 
neurosensory defects, would constitute a 
major contribution in our efforts to de- 
fine with accuracy the organic abnor- 
malities responsible for mental retarda- 
tion. 

Particular concern has been expressed 
regarding the complex problem presented 
by the blind and the deaf retarded. 
Especially where multiple handicaps are 
present, the mobilization of the individ- 
ual’s intellectual resources may be com- 
pletely blocked by failure of communica- 
tion. Fundamental investigations, well 
underway, are exploring the use of pat- 
terned sensory stimuli, applied to the 
skin by electronic devices, as a means of 
establishing a meaningful communica- 
tion. In a similar way, Helen Keller 
learned the meaning of sound through 
feeling with her fingertips the vibrations 
of the larynx of her teacher. The time 
is ripe for an all-out investigation of the 
various alternative sensory pathways 
through which visual and auditory infor- 
mation may be made available and 
meaningful to those whose normal chan- 
nels are destroyed. 

An even greater challenge exists in ex- 
plorations directed toward the substitu- 
tion of electronic devices for the eye and 
the ear—devices which might be keyed 
into the human nervous system directly 
in such a fashion as to provide substitute 
stimuli within the visual and auditory 
systems. The problems to be overcome 
are awesome but not insurmountable. 

In vision, for example, one first must 
have precise knowledge of the coding 
process of the eye whereby the light im- 
pulse falling on the retina—composed of 
some 100 million computer cells—is con- 
verted into patterns of nerve impulses. 
When this knowledge is available, it will 
be necessary to develop computers and 
other instruments capable of interpret- 
ing the impulses. Finally, means must 
be found to key the coded messages into 
the nervous system in a way which will 
not destroy the delicate nerve fibers to be 
stimulated. 

A committee of competent scientists is 
actively engaged in the consideration of 
this entire problem of substitutions for 
vision. The financial and logistical re- 
sources required to transform into real- 
ity the ideas of this committee, and of 
other related groups, should be estab- 
lished within a national neurosensory 
service center. 


A COOPERATIVE HEAD INJURY STUDY 


The most common single cause of hos- 
Pitalization of children is accident and 
injury. Of a group of injured hos- 
pitalized children, 30 percent were found 
to be suffering from injuries of the head 
and brain. Head injury is not ordinarily 
thought of as a cause of mental retarda- 
tion. However, in approximately 10 
percent of institutionalized retarded, a 
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postnatal condition is held responsible 
for the retardation. Among these, a 
significant number result from head in- 
jury. Automobile accidents account for 
a large portion of such accidents, but 
sports, various play activities, and home 
accidents are also causes. As pointed 
out by the President’s Panel, the obvi- 
ous solution is prevention. However, as 
is the case with asphyxia, many of the 
serious permanent residuals of head in- 
jury appear to develop after the event 
during a postconcussion reactive phase. 
Therefore, effective management of this 
delayed reaction could materially reduce 
the severity of the permanent neurologi- 
cal damage in many instances of head 
injury. 

A cooperative head injury program 
should investigate many problems: the 
logistical problems of providing prompt, 
definitive surgical management of acci- 
dent victims from cities and highways; 
the fundamental characteristics of the 
reaction of the brain to injury; the 
classification and evaluation of the in- 
jured; and the evaluation of the thera- 
peutic measures now being carried out 
on a largely empirical basis. 

CENTERS TO STUDY DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM IN INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 

The problem of mental retardation is 
one of broad scope to which a diversity of 
skills and talents must be addressed. 
The Chairman of the President’s Panel 
has made it clear that it has been the 
intent of that Parel to mobilize, for the 
attack on this problem, individuals hav- 
ing the widest possible variety of skills. 
Important among these is the scientist 
whose life is devoted to the study of the 
brain. The mobilization of the field of 
neurology to attack this vast problem 
requires a clear definition of the role 
and responsibility of clinical neurolo- 
gists, neuropathologists, neurophysiolo- 
gists, neurochemists, and neuroanato- 
mists. The importance of this aspect of 
the problem of retardation requires that 
it receive specific focus. The develop- 
ment of centers specifically to study dis- 
eases of the nervous system in infancy 
and childhood, is essential if such people 
are to be drawn into active participation 
in research in this field. 

It is believed that the above-mentioned 
special activities are in line with the 
thinking and objectives of the Presi- 
dent’s Panel and could appropriately 
have been included within their report. 

This year we face an unprecedented 
opportunity. First, as a result of the 
work of the President’s Panel on Mental 
Retardation, the facts regarding mental 
retardation have been clarified as never 
before. Second, the President of the 
United States, in a historic message to 
Congress, has used the weight of his 
great Office to lead the Nation into better 
ways of dealing with the medical, social, 
and econmic burdens caused by mental 
retardation. Third, the people have in- 
dicated by their response to the Presi- 
dent’s message, that it is their will, as 
well as their desire, that the mentally re- 
tarded be given appropriate care, treat- 
ment, and education in their home com- 
munities. 
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I therefore urge that this great legis- 
lative body act on the opportunities cur- 
rently available to us, and enact an 
effective mental retardation program. 

I am submitting for the RECORD a sum- 
mary of the three bills I now introduce: 


SUMMARY OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
AND MENTAL RETARDATION PLANNING 
AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


Increase in maternal and child health and 
crippled children's services: Sections 2 and 
3 of this bill would increase the authoriza- 
tions for existing programs for maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s 
services under title V of the Social Security 
Act from the present $25 million each, by 
steps of $5 million, to $50 million each by 
the fiscal year 1970. For each program the 
present matching requirements and basis 
for apportioning funds would be continued. 

Special project grants for maternity and 
infant care: Section 4 of the bill would estab- 
lish as a part of title V of the Social Security 
Act, a 5-year program of project grants to 
assist in meeting the costs of maternity and 
infant care for high risk groups. The ap- 
propriations authorized would be $5 million 
for fiscal year 1964, $15 million for fiscal 
year 1965 and 830 million for the next 3 
fiscal years. Grants would be available to 
State health agencies or, with their consent, 
to local health agencies, to pay up to 75 
percent of the cost of projects for the pro- 
vision of all necessary health care to pro- 
spective mothers (including, after childbirth, 
health care to mothers and their infants) 
who have or are likely to have conditions 
associated with childbearing which increase 
the hazards to the health of the mothers 
or their infants (including those which may 
cause physical or mental defects in the in- 
fants) and who are from low-income families 
or are otherwise unlikely to receive all neces- 
sary health care. 

Research projects relating to maternal and 
child health and crippled children’s sery- 
ices: Section 4 would also authorize under 
a new part 4 of title V of the Social Security 
Act, appropriations for grants or jointly 
financed cooperative arrangements or con- 
tracts for research projects relating to serv- 
ices for maternal and child health and 
crippled children which show promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge relating to maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s 
services. With respect to this provision, the 
Congress would be authorized to appropriate 
such sums as it may determine to be neces- 
sary beginning with the fiscal year 1964. 

Grants for planning comprehensive action 
to combat mental retardation: Section 5 of 
the bill would add a new title, title XVII, 
to the Social Security Act to authorize the 
appropriation of $2.2 million for project 
grants to be used by the States to: (1) de- 
termine the action necessary to combat men- 
tal retardation and the resources available 
for this purpose; (2) develop public aware- 
ness of the problem of mental retardation; 
(3) coordinate State and local activities rela- 
tive to the various aspects of mental re- 
tardation; and (4) to plan other activities 
leading to comprehensive State and commu- 
nity action to combat mental retardation. 


SUMMARY OF MENTAL RETARDATION CONSTRUC- 
TION FACILITIES Act or 1963 

Grants for construction of centers for re- 
search on mental retardation and related 
aspects of human development: Title I of 
this bill authorizes a 5-year program of Fed- 
eral grants to assist in the construction of 
centers for research on mental retardation 
and related aspects of human development; 
this program would be contained in a new 
part B to be added to the health research 
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facilities title (title VII) of the Public 
Health Services Act. The total appropria- 
tion for the period July 1, 1963, to June 30, 
1968, is $30 million. 

In acting on applications for grants, the 
Surgeon General would be required to take 
into consideration relative effectiveness of 
the proposed facility in expanding the Na- 
tion’s capacity for research and related pur- 
poses in the field of mental retardation and 
related aspects of human development. 

The Federal share of the project could 
be up to 75 percent of necessary costs of con- 
struction. 

Grants for construction of facilities for 
the mentally retarded: Title II of the bill 
authorizes the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to make grants to States 
for the construction of facilities especially 
designed for the diagnosis, treatment, edu- 
cation, training, or custodial care of the 
mentally retarded, including facilities for 
training specialists, and including sheltered 
workshops for the mentally retarded, if such 
workshops are part of facilities which pro- 
vide comprehensive services for the mentally 
retarded. 

Appropriations of such sums as Congress 
may determine would be authorized during 
the period July 1, 1964, through June 30, 
1969. The funds appropriated would be al- 
lotted among the States on the basis of popu- 
lation, extent of need for facilities for the 
mentally retarded, and the financial need of 
the States, with a minimum of $100,000 for 
any State. States would be given the al- 
ternative of varying the Federal share of the 
cost of construction of projects, on the basis 
of standards set by the State, between 45 
percent and 75 percent or of choosing a uni- 
form Federal share—which would not be less 
than 45 percent and could go as high as 75 
percent for some States—for all projects in 
the State. 

Applications would be submitted to the 
Secretary after approval by the State agency 
designated by the State to administer the 
State plan. 

A State advisory council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of State agencies concerned with 
planning, operation, or utilization of facili- 
ties for the mentally retarded and of 
non-Government organizations or groups 
concerned with education, employment, reha- 
bilitation, welfare, and health, as well as 
representatives of consumers of the services 
involved, would consult with the State agency 
in carrying out the State plan. The plan 
would have to set forth a construction pro- 
gram based on a survey of need for facilities 
and provide for construction in accordance 
with relative need for facilities insofar as 
permitted by available financial resources. 
The plan would also have to meet several 
other requirements set forth in the bill, 
including provision for methods of adminis- 
tration necessary for proper and efficient op- 
eration of the plan, hearings for unsuccess- 
ful applicants, and standards of maintenance 
and operation of facilities constructed. 

Priority of projects to be approved under 
the State plan would be based on relative 
need of the different areas in the State, with 
special consideration for those facilities 
which will provide comprehensive services 
for a particular community or communities. 

Project grants for the construction of 
university-affiliated facilities for the men- 
tally retarded: Title ITI of the bill authorizes 
appropriation of such sums as Congress may 
determine for a 5-year period beginning 
July 1, 1964, for the purpose of assisting 
in the construction of clinical facilities pro- 
viding, as nearly as practicable, a full range 
of inpatient and outpatient services for the 
mentally retarded and facilities which will 
aid in demonstrating provision of specialized 
services for the diagnosis and treatment, 
education, training, or care of the mentally 
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retarded or in the clinical training of physi- 
cians and other specialized personnel needed 
for research, diagnosis and treatment, edu- 
cation, training, or care of the mentally 
retarded. 

The sums so appropriated would be used 
for project grants for construction of public 
and other nonprofit facilities for the men- 
tally retarded which are associated with a 
college or university. 

In the development of this aspect of the 
program for the mentally retarded, special 
provision will be made for the construction 
of the service facilities described in this 
title in association with the grant program 
covered in title I, which provides for the 
construction of research centers. The asso- 
ciation of research centers with the full 
range of inpatient and outpatient services 
would provide for the maximum exchange 
amongst the research, training, and service 
functions of these centers. In this man- 
ner the very best standards of care can be 
achieved. Research will proceed in the con- 
text of the teaching and care problems and 
the quality of training will be of the highest. 

The maximum Federal share of the cost 
of construction of these facilities would be 
75 percent, 

SUMMARY OF MENTAL RETARDATION EDUCATION 
RESEARCH AcT OF 1963 


The bill would amend the act of Septem- 
ber 6, 1958 (Public Law 85-926), which au- 
thorizes grants to institutions of higher 
learning for training personnel who can, in 
turn, train teachers of mentally retarded 
children, and grants to State educational 
agencies to assist them in providing train- 
ing of teachers of mentally retarded children 
and supervisors of such teachers. 

The grants to the institutions would be 
expanded to include grants for training 
teachers of mentally retarded children and 
supervisors of such teachers, and for train- 
ing other specialists and research personnel 
for work in this area. 

The present limitation of $1 million per 
year for payments under the law would be 
replaced by an authorization of appropria- 
tions of $5 million for fiscal 1964 and such 
sums as Congress may determine for the 
next 4 fiscal years. 

This bill also authorizes $1 million an- 
nually for fiscal 1964 and the next 4 years 
for grants to States, State or local educa- 
tional agencies, institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and other public or nonprofit private 
educational or research organizations for re- 
search and demonstration projects relating 
to education of mentally retarded children. 
Grants under this authority would be made 
after securing the advice of panels of ex- 
perts. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 366 OF 
THE IRC 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
Groman v. Commissioner (302 U.S. 82 
(1937) ) and Helvering v. Bashford (302 
U.S, 454 (1937)), and in a number of 
subsequent decisions in lower courts, it 
was held that the reorganization pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1928 and 
their successor provisions in subsequent 
revenue acts did not apply where a cor- 
poration acquired the assets or stock of 
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another corporation, and, pursuant to 
the plan, transferred such assets or stock 
to a wholly owned subsidiary. Also, the 
reorganization provisions were held in- 
applicable where the stock or assets were 
acquired directly by a subsidiary, and 
stock of its parent corporation was 
issued in exchange therefor. 

In enacting the 1954 code, the Con- 
gress sought to overturn the results of 
those decisions. However, this was ac- 
tually accomplished only with respect to 
statutory mergers and consolidations 
under section 368(a)(1)(A) and stock 
for asset acquisitions under section 368 
(a) (1) (C). The Congress failed to give 
consideration to the need for also ex- 
tending the rule to cover stock-for-stock 
acquisitions under section 368(a) (1) (B), 
which were also affected by the Groman 
and Bashford cases. The proposed 
amendment to code section 368 would 
correct this oversight. This would be 
accomplished by amending the defini- 
tion of a so-called “B” reorganization to 
permit the use of a parent corporation’s 
stock in making the acquisition of the 
stock of the other corporation; by 
amending section 368 (a) (2) (C) to per- 
mit the parent corporation to transfer 
acquired stock to its subsidiary without 
destroying the reorganization; and by 
amending the definition of a party to a 
reorganization to make clear that the 
shareholders and corporations making 
the exchange will qualify for tax-free 
treatment under sections 354(a) and 
361(a), respectively. The substance of 
these proposed amendments was in- 
cluded among the recommendations of 
the subchapter C advisory group sub- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in December 1958. 

As contemplated, the proposed amend- 
ment also would permit the corporation 
acquiring the assets of another corpora- 
tion in exchange for the stock of a cor- 
poration in control of the acquiring cor- 
poration to transfer such acquired assets 
to a corporation controlled by such ac- 
quiring corporation without disqualifying 
the transaction as a reorganization 
under section 368(a)(1)(C). This re- 
sult, however, would be obtained only 
where both the acquiring corporation 
and its controlled subsidiary, to which 
are transferred the acquired assets, are 
members of the affiliated group and file 
a consolidated tax return for the taxable 
year in which the acquisition occurs. 
Thus, where corporation B acquired 
the assets of corporation X in exchange 
for the stock of corporation A, which is 
in control of corporation B, corporation 
B could transfer the acquired assets to 
its controlled subsidiary, corporation C, 
without disqualifying the transaction as 
a reorganization under paragraph (1) 
(C), provided corporations B and C are 
members of the same affiliated group 
and file a consolidated return for the 
taxable year in which the acquisition 
and transfer occur. 

The amendment would be made effec- 
tive for taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1963, in order to avoid 
problems of administration that might 
otherwise be incurred. 
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The proposed amendment to code sec- 
tion 368 would ease the unduly restric- 
tive distinctions under existing law 
which defeat acquisitions of the type 
described above. Such acquisitions en- 
courage business diversification and ex- 
pansion, stimulating greater economic 
activity which is presently needed and 
being sought by the President. The 
proposed amendments should not cause 
any loss of Government revenues and 
most likely would result in increased 
revenues since economic activity would 
be stimulated, resulting in greater profits 
and the payment of more income tax. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ROYBAL. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Mr. BURKE. 

Mr. O’NEILL. 

Mr. YouncER and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. LLOYD. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
MappEN) on the subject “Inquest of Free- 
a The Enslaved Peoples of the Baltic 

Mr. PELLY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. Lipscoms and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. MurrPHY of Illinois. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 1286. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Claude V. Wells; 

H.R. 1561. An act for the relief of Mel- 
born Keat; 

H.R. 2439. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide cer- 
tain services to the Boy Scouts of America 
for use in the 1964 National Jamboree, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 3626. An act for the relief of Ronnie 
E. Hunter; and 

H.R. 4349. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Nelson and Harold E. Johnson. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 11 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, June 17, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

930. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
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of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 15, 1963, submitting a report, together 


by 
River and Harbor Act, approved July 14, 1960; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

931. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 1, 1963, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Back Bay of Biloxi 
and Bayou Bernard, Miss., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
April 21, 1953; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

932. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 131 of 
title 23, United States Code, relating to the 
eontrol of outdoor advertising along the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 2838. A bill to amend 
section 758 (f) of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to transcripts furnished by court 
reporters for the district courts; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 384). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2985. A bill to amend section 1391 
of title 28 of the United States Code, relating 
to venue generally; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 385). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. . House Joint Resolution 467. 
Joint resolution amending section 221 of the 
National Housing Act to extend for 2 years 
the broadened eligibility presently provided 
for mortgage insurance thereunder; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 386). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 5795. A bill to re- 
peal the provisions of law relating to the 
fixing by the Postmaster General, with the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, of rates of postage on fourth-class 
mail, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 387). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R. 7027. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BONNER (by request) : 

H.R. 7028. A bill to amend section 21 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as amended (46 
U.S.C., sec. 887), and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 7029. A bill to provide for a compre- 
hensive, long-range, and coordinated na- 
tional program in oceanography, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
ELR. 7030. A bill to amend the Internal 


contract right to receive annual payments 
over a period of years, the Federal estate tax 
attributable to such contract may be paid 
in annual installments over such period; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7031. A bill to improve judicial pro- 
cedures for serving documents, obtaining evi- 
dence, and proving documents in litigation 
with international aspects; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.-R. 7032. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to assist States and communities in 
preventing and combating mental retarda- 
tion through expansion and improvement of 
the maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs, through provision of 
prenatal, maternity, and infant care for in- 
dividuals with conditions associated with 
childbearing which may lead to mental 
retardation, and through planning for com- 
prehensive action to combat mental retarda- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7033. A bill to assist in combating 
mental retardation through grants for con- 
struction of research centers, grants to States 
for construction of facilities for the men- 
tally retarded, and grants for construction 
of university-affillated facilities for the men- 
tally retarded; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7034. A bill to assist in providing 
training of teachers of mentally retarded 
children, to authorize grants for research 
relating to education of such children, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 7035. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 7036. A bill to provide for a compre- 
hensive, long-range, and coordinated na- 
tional program in oceanography, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 7037. A bill to amend section 368 (re- 
lating to corporate reorganization defini- 
tions) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide for the use of the stock of a cor- 
poration in control of the acquiring corpora- 
tion in a section 368 (a) (1) (B) eee 
tion and to allow the acquiring corporation 
acquiring assets in a section 368 (a) (1) () 
reorganization solely for voting stock of a 
corporation in control of the acquiring cor- 
poration to transfer such assets to a corpora- 
tion controlled by the acquiring corporation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 7038. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
period during which an individual citizen of 
the United States must be present in a for- 
eign country or countries in order to exclude 
his earned income for such period from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7039. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an indi- 
vidual may qualify for disability insurance 
benefits and the disability freeze with only 
four quarters of coverage; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 7040. A bill to provide for a compre- 
hensive, long-range, and coordinated na- 
tional program in oceanography, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 
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By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

HR. 7041. A bill to provide under the 
social security program for payment for hos- 
pital and related services to aged bene- 
ficiaries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 7042. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
amount of an individual's medical, dental, 
and related expenses shall be subtracted 
from his outside earnings before determining 
under such section the amount of any reduc- 
tion in his benefits by reason of such earn- 
ings; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. 7043. A bill to amend the act of 

March 2, 1931, to provide that certain pro- 

of the Veterans of World War I of 

the United States, Inc., shall be printed as 

a House document, and for other purposes; 

to the Committee on House Administration. 
By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.R. 7044. A bill to amend Public Law 
193, 83d relating to the Corregi- 
dor-Bataan Memorial Commission; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 7045. A bill to amend section 203 (J) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1948 so as to provide that cer- 
tain surplus property of the United States 
shall be offered for sale to the States; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. STUBBLEPIELD: 

H.R. 7046. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain States bordering the Mississippi 
River in the construction of the Great River 
Road; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 7047. A bill to provide for a compre- 
hensive, long-range, and coordinated na- 
tional program in oceanography, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SEN: 

H.R. 7048. A bill to authorize assistance 
to the States for surveying the needs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 7049. A bill to authorize assistance 
to the States for surveying the needs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Br. Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

ELR. 7050. A bill to amend section 301 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to limit 
contributions and other payments by the 
United States to programs and activities of 
the United Nations to 33.33 percent of the 
cost thereof; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Br, Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 7051. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit both men and 
women to retire thereunder with full bene- 
fits at age 62; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 7052. A bill to amend the Immigra- 

tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 


H.R. 7053. A bill to place the position of 
Superintendent of Insurance of the District 
of Columbia in an appropriate grade in the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 7054. A bill to amend section 104 of 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 7055. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act so as to provide further for 
the prevention of accidents in coal mines; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
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H.R. 7056. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide compen- 
sation for certain additional losses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.J. Res. 475. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim December 7, 1966, 
as Pearl Harbor Day in commemoration of 
the 25th anniversary of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, NYGAARD: 

H.J. Res. 476. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 9 in each 
year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.J. Res. 477. Joint resolution relating to 

Father’s Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. MacGREGOR: 
H.J. Res. 478. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 178. Expressing the sense of 
the Congress with respect to discrimination 
against U.S. citizens by foreign nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Con. Res. 179, Concurrent resolution ex- 
tending the appreciation of Congress to the 
American Association of State Highway OM- 
cials for its service to this Nation; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


Mr. FASCELL presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Florida to 
the Congress of the United States to author- 
ize the construction of a highway from the 
Florida Keys through the Everglades Na- 
tional Park to the west coast of Florida, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7057. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
J. Whitehouse; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 7058. A bill for the relief of Alisa 

Welner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 7059. A bill for the relief of Vassiliki 

Tsitsou; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. PUCINSKEI: 

H.R. 7060. A bill for the relief of Dr. Isabelo 
Remedio Lim; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H. R. 7061. A bill for the relief of Joanna 

Stavropoulos; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WRIGHT: 
H.R. 7062. A bill for the relief of Murray 
Moritz Jacobson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


158. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Mr. Anthony Maurovich and others, San 
Francisco, Calif., requesting preservation of 
the Monroe Doctrine; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mass Deportations From the Baltic States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join the Baltic States Freedom 
Committee in commemorating the 22d 
anniversary of criminal deportations 
from Lithuania, Latvia, and Estouia, 
which were conducted by the Soviet 
Union. The martyrdom of thousands of 
citizens of the Baltic States in 1941 re- 
mains on the consciences of all who be- 
lieve in the ideals of freedom and inde- 
pendence. The anniversary of this 
event should be noted by every Ameri- 
can who believes in the ultimate victory 
of the free world. 

The Soviet Union has imposed the 
harsh rule of an alien dictatorship on 
the Baltic peoples since June 1940, when 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia were forc- 
ibly and cruelly incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. The peoples of the Baltic 
States have resisted the efforts of the 
Soviet Union to impose a foreign way 
of life and prevent the continued prac- 
tice of traditional Baltic customs. Those 
who resisted these efforts were subjected 
to exile, deportation, imprisonment, and 
even execution. When they found dif- 
ficulty in imposing dictatorial rule on 
these ancient peoples, the Soviets made 
plans to transplant all the people of the 
Baltic States to Russia. 

The fact that these plans were not 
carried out is surely due in part to the 
resistance of the Baltic peoples. The 
Russian answer to Baltic opposition was 
deportation. The outrages which I 
would like to commemorate today 
reached their peaks on June 14, 15, 16, 


and 17, 1941. During these few days 
thousands of Lithuanians, Latvians, and 
Estonians were expelled from their 
homelands under the most primitive 
conditions. 

As we join in commemorating the 
mass deportations from the Baltic States 
in June 1941, we reaffirm our dedication 
to the cause of freedom for the Baltic 
peoples, 


Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia: Their 
Freedom Must Be Returned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, 22 years 
ago the troops of Red Russia marched 
into three independent and self-govern- 
ing nations with but one intent, to occupy 
and control. This invasion was made in 
spite of the fact that each country had a 
treaty of friendship and nonintervention 
with the Russian Government. 

The rest of Europe, already embroiled 
with Hitler’s grasping for political he- 
gemony for Germany over the entire area 
could do little as those three brave na- 
tions went under—when their freedom 
was destroyed. Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, small nations along the Baltic Sea 
were absorbed by force into the Soviet 
Union. 

Born out of the hopes and dreams at 
the end of the First World War, all three 
had obtained independence as a result of 
the Allied victory, and for 20 years en- 
joyed the fruits of this independence 
within the world community of nations. 
Twenty years is short in the average life- 


time of any nation, yet it is a sad fact of 
recent years, though that such a life ex- 
pectancy seems about average for those 
nations and peoples bordering the Soviet 
Union. 

Stalin’s Russia—nor for that matter 
Khrushchev’s either—could not allow a 
nation representing a political doctrine 
of liberty and freedom for its citizenry to 
taint its border areas. Such a “revolu- 
tionary” philosophy spreads quickly, 
especially amongst people who know 
nothing but the extreme opposite. So, 
crying subversion against his state, the 
Communist master of the Kremlin gave 
the order to move forward. His troops 
marched in, and that was the end of 
freedom. 

It took more than military control to 
defeat these people—their countries may 
have been small in size, but their peoples 
were not small in bravery or spirit. The 
Russians intended to establish puppet 
governments, but in order to do so all 
possible opposition had to be done away 
with. This really presented no problem, 
as the wasteland of Siberia had long 
been a Russian dumping ground for 
political elements not taking kindly to 
Moscow domination. This was again the 
policy followed. In the week subsequent 
to June 13, 1941, alone, some 60,000 men, 
women, and children were deported to 
Siberia and, for most, almost certain 
death. 

This number represented but one 
period in the deportation schedules that 
were interrupted only by the arrival of 
another invader—Nazi Germany. 

Yet not even the victory of the democ- 
racies after the Second World War could 
bring succor to the citizens of these coun- 
tries. For included amongst the victors 
was imperialistic Russia, still determined 
upon her policies of domination and con- 
quest. The Baltic States slipped easily 
back under Communist control, and 
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there was a new series of deportations, 
With political control from Moscow ever 
Stricter. 

Today. 22 years after the first great 
deportations the situation remains the 
same. It is therefore our just and right- 
ful duty to give recognition to the peoples 
of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia in their 
dedication to overcome all opposition and 
to again see freedom in their respective 
homelands. 


Baltic Freedom Days 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


` OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
ironies of modern times is the “progress” 
which mankind has made in developing 
Weapons of mass terror and conquest. 
The barbaric practices of antiquity have 
given way to the more efficient methods 
of the gas chamber, slave labor camp, 
and cattlecar deportation. It is the last 
technique in particular which the ob- 
servance of Baltic Freedom Days on 
June 14-16 brings to mind, for it was 22 
years ago this week that the Soviets 
ruthlessly executed a mass deportation 
in the three conquered Republics of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

The goal of these mass deportations, 
along with mass arrests and extermina- 
tions, was the complete physical and 
spiritual destruction of these three small 
nations. The figures are staggering. 
During one night alone—June 14—about 
10,000 Estonian men, women, and chil- 
dren were arrested and shipped in cattle 
cars to Siberia and northern Russia. 
From Latvia, 15,600 were transported to 
Siberia on June 13-14. During the week 
of June 14-21, Lithuania lost 34,260 souls 
to the remote areas of Siberia and the 
Arctic. The week’s total for the Baltic 
area was 59,860 deportees. 

What happened to these ill-fated peo- 
ple. Most of them died or went insane as 
a result of Soviet brutalities and inhu- 
man living conditions. There were few 
survivors, but the testimony of some of 
these has documented one of history’s 
most heinous crimes. 

It would be wrong to assume that these 
deportations are a thing of the past, to 
regard them as simply an excess of 
Stalinism. The mass deportation has 
continued throughout the postwar era to 
be an instrument of sovietization and 
coercion. The specific techniques have 
shifted from mass arrests and cattle-car 
shipments to the more subtle one of job 
and housing controls which force seg- 
ments of the population to move from 
one area to another. These methods 
may be less offensive, but the hardship 
and disruption which they cause the Bal- 
tic peoples have not been lessened. 
Thus it is an illusion to believe that these 
peoples have any more freedom under 
Khrushchev’s so-called liberalized re- 
gime. It is well to be reminded of th 
hard facts of the cold war, lest we forget 
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the human misery and suffering caused 
by Soviet imperialism. It is our fervent 
hope that the Baltic peoples will again 
be able to observe an occasion such as 
pera Freedom Days in their native 


A Peaceful, Prosperous Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in the Middle East have again 
given rise to fears of aggressive action 
in this extremely important and highly 
volatile area; 

There are so many conflicting inter- 
esis at work and so much internal in- 
stability evident that no one can predict 
with certainty what may happen next. 

But it should be borne in mind by all 
leaders of the nations located in that 
cradle of civilization that the interest of 
all demands the maintenance of peace. 
Wars and threats of war disturb the 
tranquility of the area and prevent it 
from developing its resources for the 
benefit of all its inhabitants. 

As one of the leaders of the free peo- 
ples of the world, the United States has 
a strong and vital interest in keeping the 
peace among all the countries of the 
Middle East. 

This continuing interest was sharply 
emphasized in 1958, when President 
Eisenhower, at the request of the local 
government, sent American troops into 
Lebanon to assist the constituted au- 
thority in maintaining its democratic 
heritage and tradition in a stable at- 
mosphere. 

In view of this past history, it is well to 
note the statement made recently by 
President Kennedy in answer to a ques- 
tion at one of his press conferences. I 
believe Mr. Kennedy’s statement should 
be taken at face value by those contem- 
plating aggression in this area, now or 
at any time in the future—for it cer- 
tainly has the support of all Americans, 
and it certainly will serve as the basis for 
any American action, should such action 
become necessary. 

The President’s statement follows: 

The United States supports social and eco- 
nomic and political progress in the Middle 
East. We support the security of both Israel 
and her neighbors. We seek to limit the Near 
East arms race which obviously takes re- 
sources from an area already poor, and puts 
them into an increasing race which does not 
really bring any great security. 

We strongly oppose the use of force or the 
threat of force in the Near East, and we also 
seek to limit the spread of communism in 
the Middle East which would, of course, de- 
stroy the independence of the people. This 
Government has been and remains as 
strongly opposed to the use of force or the 
threat of force in the Near East. In the event 
of aggression or preparation for aggression, 
whether direct or indirect, we would support 
appropriate measures in the United Nations, 
adopt other courses of action on our own to 
prevent or to put a stop to such aggression, 
which, of course, has been the policy which 
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323 States has followed for some 
e.“ 


In short, the President has expressed 
the traditional U.S. position favoring a 
peaceful and prosperous Middle East, 
but, at the same time, he has reiterated 
our firm determination to support with 
all our strength the forces of peace in 
that strategic region. 


The Massive Youth Program of the 
Latter-day Saints Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of our entire country could profita- 
bly take note of an occasion soon to 
transpire during the lovely spring eve- 
nings in Salt Lake City, Utah. Some 
50,000 spectators will gather in the 
stadium on the University of Utah cam- 
pus to witness a dance festival undupli- 
cated anywhere in the world. Six thou- 
sand young dancers assembled from all 
parts of the United States will apppear 
in costumed dances to climax a confer- 
ence to which 25,000 youth leaders will 
be gathered. These leaders will return 
to give continued guidance, inspiration, 
and encouragement to more than 300,- 
000 people enrolled in the Mutual Im- 
provement Association, an auxiliary of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. 

It was 50 years ago that the Latter- 
day Saints Church became the first 
religious body in the United States to 
sponsor the Boy Scout program. It 
simultaneously established a correspond- 
ing Beehive program for the girls of 
comparable age, which has matched in 
success the wonderful results of the 
scouting program. 

As the name of this auxiliary suggests, 
it is geared to personal improvement 
through mutual participation in activi- 
ties designed to build character, develop 
each participant’s talents, and provide 
wholesome entertainment for youthful 
energies. In a day when we are plagued 
with increasing juvenile delinquency, 
charges of a corrupted youth, and are 
urged to enact massive Federal programs 
to occupy the time and energies of our 
young people, it is indeed refreshing to 
note the great success of such a youth 
program in our Nation. 

Its success is accomplished voluntarily 
as a service of love and appreciation, be- 
ing carried out enthusiastically by those 
who have benefited from the program 
during their growing years. Hundreds 
of thousands of our youth have been 
reached by this activity, and at abso- 
Tutely no cost to the Federal or State 
Governments. 

I am sure my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives join me in offering 
sincere congratulations to the dedicated 
leaders and teachers in the MIA pro- 
gram on the forthcoming annual con- 
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ference, and in expressing the hope that 
their continued efforts will provide 
healthy and constructive achievement 
for many thousands more of our Nation’s 
youth. 


Baltic Freedom Day; Our Duty To 
Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, we remember today the people of 
three small nations, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. They were cruelly overrun 
by Communist Russia 22 years ago, yet 
the people of these countries have not 
forgotten, even today, the joys of the 
freedom they once knew. They still 
work and hope for the day when they 
will know it again. 

We can best understand the plight of 
these Baltic peoples by realizing the 
blessings that we in the United States 
of America often take too much for 
granted. Perhaps one of the greatest 
benefits which we have had was 
well over a hundred years of relative iso- 
lation from the rest of the world. In this 
position of isolation, after our Declara- 
tion of Independence, we were able to 
work out our destiny within the con- 
fines of our national interest and a na- 
tional unity, with relatively few outside 
influences with which to contend. We 
also had vast unsettled lands into which 
our expanding population could move. 
In spite of a Civil War, we were able 
to maintain a detachment from the di- 
visive influences of foreign involvements 
which allowed a great degree of our at- 
tention to be directed toward national 
problems during our most formative 
stages. Thus, when the full force of out- 
side struggles for power was introduced 
into our country with the coming of the 
First World War, we were strong and 
united internally, with a dedication to 
self-preservation and great faith in the 
ideals upon which this Nation was 
founded and governed. By these unify- 
ing strengths we have been able to stand 
up and defeat those who would pull us 
down. 

Not so with too many of those small 
nations on continental Europe, sur- 
rounding its large central land mass. 
Though the peoples of these areas are 
ethnically separate and have at various 
times in history been able to form them- 
selves into self-governing States, a con- 
tinuance of this state of existence was 
in direct relationship to the centraliza- 
tion of power in the land mass center 
controlled from Moscow, and Moscow’s 
relationship within the European bal- 
ance of power. The independence of 
smaller States surrounding Russia de- 
pended too much on the particular pres- 
sures of the moment within the stronger 
States bordering them. We have then, 
as with Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, 
brave, strong, and hardworking peoples 
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of different ethnic and cultural back- 
grounds, formed into viable democracies 
of their own choosing, yet unable to 
stand up to more powerful outside influ- 
ences, both of fascism and communism, 
that would do them ill. It is a sad mark 
of our times that many nations, from the 
Balkans to the Baltic, have found them- 
selves in a like position, too close to a 
power-mad nation that would adopt any 
means to subvert adjoining nations to 
their particular brand of government 
and political control. 

It is for us in the Western World, 
especially in this country of ours, con- 
tinually to call attention to the plight 
of so many millions of people not so for- 
tunate as to enjoy the fruits of political 
freedom and independence with which, 
due in many ways to our geographical 
position, we have been blessed. 

Twenty-two years ago the Soviets, 
from Moscow, set about the consolidation 
of their conquest of the three free Baltic 
States through a policy of mass deporta- 
tions to slave-labor camps in faraway 
Siberia of so-called antisocial ele- 
ments within each nation. It was the 
Soviet intention to subject the remain- 
ing population to their own imperialistic 
control, and to allow them the most min- 
imal degree of self-government and au- 
pi ag within the monolithic Soviet 

But in following this course of action 
the Soviets forgot one extremely impor- 
tant factor: people have an inborn urge 
for freedom to live within societies of 
their own making, and to determine their 
own future under leadership of their 
own choosing. This spirit cannot be 
killed in slave-labor camps, by brain- 
washing, and by harsh political control 
through threat and use of force. 

The peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia, in spite of the persecutions of 
the Soviet Union, have not given up 
their thirst for freedom. Their spokes- 
men in the free world, and clandestinely 
from within the countries themselves, re- 
mind us constantly of the plight of their 
fellow citizens. They look to this coun- 
try, the United States, as the absolute 
antithesis of what is represented by So- 
viet dictatorship, and to the action taken 
by us in bringing about a return of free- 
dom to these unfortunate nations. On 
this 22d anniversary of the first cruel 
Soviet deportations of free peoples from 
the Baltic States, let us rededicate our- 
selves to the task and goal of seeing their 
freedom returned. 


Baltic Freedom Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, June 
14 marks the 22d anniversary of the mass 
deportations: by the Communists from 
three Baltic States: Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. 
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For 20 years these nations and their 
leadership knew the fruits of a hard- 
earned independence that came after 
the First World War. During this period 
each of these countries exhibited to the 
world at large the abilities of their 
leaders and peoples to assume with dig- 
nity and correctness the obligations of 
independent national status. These 
three Baltic States, giving to their peo- 
ples a democratic rule in cooperation 
with the Western World, knew economic, 
political, and social stability remarkable 
for the time and surrounding conditions. 

Most unfortunately for the hopes of 
these nations, they had a powerful 
neighbor with urgent designs on the ter- 
ritory of each; not only could imperialist 
Soviet Russia not allow a nation know- 
ing political freedom to contaminate her 
borders, but Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia controlled a major portion of the 
Baltic Sea, a vital trade and shipping 
route the Russians felt they must have. 

How to gain control of these coun- 
tries, each of which had a treaty of 
friendship and a guarantee of sovereignty 
with Russia, was an easy problem for the 
masters of the Kremlin. Quickly over- 
powering each weakened government, 
the Russians established Soviets in each 
country, and began a campaign of mass 
deportations of all antisocial elements 
that was halted only by the subsequent 
German invasion of Russia in 1941, with 
eventual conquest of the three Baltic 
States. 

First the Russian conquest, then the 
Nazi conquest—still the spirit of freedom 
was not killed among these brave peo- 
ples. With the confusion following the 
breakup of the Nazi war machine in 1945, 
resistance leaders in the Baltic area 
sought to reestablish their national in- 
dependence. They were in for a sorry 
disappointment. As victory against 
Germany was assured, the Russians 
quickly moved against Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia, snuffing out any move to- 
ward independence, and reestablishing 
their strict prewar control. 

Again the deportations began. All 
enemies of the State—that meant all 
who aspired after some sort of freedom 
from outside political control—were 
packed off to Siberia, and almost certain 
death. Thus during a 5-year period, 
through two mass deportation moves, 
untold thousands of free people were 
driven from their homelands. National 
independence was no more, it died 
through Russian power, that began with 
brute force 22 years ago this month, and 
is still going on today. 

I would like to discuss in this connec- 
tion a measure I have introduced in the 
House, House Concurrent Resolution 43, 
which calls on Congress to request the 
President to bring up the Baltic States 
question in the United Nations and ask 
the U.N. to request the Soviets to with- 
draw from Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia and return Baltic exiles, and that 
the U.N. conduct free elections in Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia under its 
supervision. In my view it is important 
not only to the Baltic people but to the 
free world to work diligently to bring 
about freedom for the Baltic people and 
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I would urge that this resolution be ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a 
memorandum prepared by an organiza- 
tion known as “Americans for Congres- 
sional Action To Free the Baltic States” 
discussing the struggle for freedom by 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and com- 
menting on the resolutions introduced in 
the House and Senate designed to help 
bring this about. 

The memorandum follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 12, 1963. 


LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND ESTONIA HAVE A RIGHT 
TO BE FREE AND INDEPENDENT 


The period following World War II was 
notable for the emergence of certain newly 
independent nations. It also saw other 
free nations drawn behind the Iron Curtain 
by the cruelest colonialism of this modern 
day. 

Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians have 
inhabited the lands along the shores of the 
Baltic Sea for many centuries. They had 
rejoiced in their freedom and independence. 

In June of 1940 Soviet armed forces in- 
vaded and occupied Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. The Moscow-appointed emissaries 
set up puppet governments; the parliaments 
were dissolved; heads and higher officers of 
governmental agencies were dismissed and 
replaced by Soviet agents; civil liberties were 
suspended. The Soviet puppet governments 
took over all newspapers, printing establish- 
ments, and broadcasting systems. 

The desire for freedom has not been crushed 

These are outright annexations of terri- 
tories of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
whose people are as enamored of freedom 
and as fully entitled to their rights as are 
the people of Africa, Asia, and the Americas. 
Even more shocking was the series of depor- 
tations undertaken by the Soviets following 
their ruthless subjugation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. In June of 1941, more 
than 200,000 persons were deported from the 
Baltic States, and the total now approaches 
1,500,000. 

The people of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia are today a silenced people, unable 
to speak their mind, practice their religion. 
Despite their long enslavement, we know that 
their desire for freedom has not been crushed. 
They may be waiting silently and grimly, but 
also hopefully for the future. 

We must help the Baltic people to get rid of 
the Communist regimes in their countries 

The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to recognize the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia by the Communists into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Our Government maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the former free Governments of 
the Baltic Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. Since June of 1940, when the 
Communists took over Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, all the Presidents of the United 
States (Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and John F. 
Kennedy) have stated, restated and con- 
firmed our country’s no tion policy 
of the occupation of the Baltic States by the 
Kremlin dictators. However, our country has 
done very little, if anything, to help the suf- 
fering Baltic peoples to get rid of the Com- 
munist regimes in their countries. 

The case of the Baltic States is not a ques- 
tion about the rights of self-rule of Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia, since this is estab- 
lished beyond any reasonable doubt, but the 
question is how to stop the Soviet crime and 
restore the freedom and independence of 
these countries. The Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives To Investigate the 
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tion of the Baltic States into the 
after 


pertaining to the whole question of 

liberation of the Baltic States. According to 
the findings of this House committee, “no na- 
tion, including the Russian Federated Soviet 
Republic, has ever voluntarily adopted com- 
munism.” All of them were enslaved by the 
use of infiltration, subversion, and force. 
American foreign policy toward the Commu- 
nist enslaved nations, the committee stated, 
must be guided by “the moral and political 
principles of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence.” The present generation of 
Americans, the committee suggested, should 
recognize that the bonds which many Amer- 
icans have with enslaved lands of their an- 
cestry are a great asset to the struggle against 
communism and that, furthermore, the 
Communist danger should be abolished dur- 
ing the present generation, The only hope 
of avoiding a new world war, according to the 
committee, is a “bold, positive political offen- 
sive by the United States and the entire free 
world.” The committee included a declara- 
tion by the Congress which stated that the 
eventual liberation and self-determination 
of nations are “firm and unchanging parts of 
our policy.” 

Thirty-two Senate and House concurrent res- 
olutions pending before Senate and House 
committees 
Thirty-five Members of the U.S. Congress 

have taken concrete steps in seizing the 

offensive from the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist world. These Senators and Congress- 
men have introduced 32 concurrent resolu- 
tions in the Senate and the House since 

January 9, 1963, when the 88th Congress 

convened for its Ist session, that call for 

freedom for the captive peoples of Lithuania, 

Latvia, and Estonia. 

Following are the resolutions and their 


authors: 
In the U.S. Senate 


1. Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, intro- 
duced by Senator Jack MILLER, Republican, 
of Iowa, and Senator BOURKE B. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Republican, of Iowa. 

2. Senate Concurrent Resolution 15, intro- 
duced by Senator THomas H. KUCHEL, Re- 
publican, of California, Senator THOMAS J. 
McIntyre, Democrat, of New Hampshire, and 
Senator Hun Scorr, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3. Senate Concurrent Resolution 17, intro- 
duced by Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
Democrat, of New Jersey. 

4, Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, intro- 
duced by Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Re- 
publican, of New York, 

5. Senate Concurrent Resolution 20, intro- 
duced by Senator ROMAN L. Hruska, Repub- 
lican, of Nebraska. 

6. Senate Concurrent Resolution 33, intro- 
duced by Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio. 


In the House of Representatives 


1. House Concurrent Resolution 15, intro- 
duced by Representative CHARLES B. HoE- 
VEN, Republican, of Iowa. 

2. House Concurrent Resolution 38, intro- 
duced by Representative EDWARD J. DERWIN- 
SKI, Republican, of Illinois. 

3. House Concurrent Resolution 43, intro- 
duced by Representative Grenarp P. Lips- 
coms, Republican, of California. 

4. House Concurrent Resolution 54, intro- 
duced by Representative James ROOSEVELT, 
Democrat, of California. 

5. House Concurrent Resolution 55, intro- 
duced by Representative ABNER W. SIBAL, 
Republican, of Connecticut. 

6. House Concurrent Resolution 59, intro- 
duced by Representative GLENN CUNNING- 
HAM, Republican, of Nebraska. 
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7. House Concurrent Resolution 62, intro- 
duced by Representative WILLIAM T. MURPHY, 
Democrat, of Illinois. 

8. House Concurrent Resolution 63. intro- 
duced by mtative JOHN J. ROONEY, 
Democrat, of New York. 

9. House Concurrent Resolution 66, intro- 
duced by Representative JOHN J. RHODES, 
Republican, of Arizona. 

10. House Concurrent Resolution 80, in- 
troduced by Representative ALPHONZO E. 
BELL, JR., Republican, of California. 

11. House Concurrent Resolution 96, intro- 
duced by Representative PETER W. RODINO, 
In., Democrat, of New Jersey. 

12. House Concurrent Resolution 97, in- 
troduced by Representative WILIAN L. Sr. 
Ox, Democrat, of Connecticut. 

13. House Concurrent Resolution 103. in- 
troduced by Representative ROBERT Tart, JR., 
Republican, of Ohio. 

14. House Concurrent Resolution 106. in- 
troduced by Representative CARLETON J. KING, 
Republican, of New York. 

15. House Concurrent Resolution 126, in- 
troduced by Representative EDWARD A. GAR- 
MATZ, Democrat, of Maryland. 

16. House Concurrent Resolution 127, in- 
troduced by Representative F. BRADFORD 
Morse, Republican, of Massachusetts. 

17. House Concurrent Resolution 128, in- 
troduced by Representative James A. BURKE, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts. 

18. House Concurrent Resolution 130, in- 
troduced by Representative CLARENCE D. 
Lone, Democrat, of Maryland. 

19. House Concurrent Resolution 132, in- 
troduced by Representative STANLEY R. TUP- 
PER, Republican, of Maine. 

20. House Concurrent Resolution 133, in- 
troduced by Representative Harotp R. COL- 
LIER, Republican, of Illinois. 

21. House Concurrent Resolution 135, in- 
troduced by Representative THADDEUS J. 
Dutsx1, Democrat, of New York. 

22. House Concurrent Resolution 138, in- 
troduced by Representative RICHARD E. 
LANKFORD, Democrat, of Maryland. 

23. House Concurrent Resolution 139, in- 
troduced by Representative SILvIo O. CONTE, 
Republican, of Massachusetts. 

24. House Concurrent Resolution 140, in- 
troduced by Representative CLIFFORD G. Mc- 
INTRE, Republican, of Maine. 

25. House Concurrent Resolution 151, in- 
troduced by Representative Avucusrus F. 
Hawkins, Democrat, of California. 

26. House Concurrent Resolution 153, in- 
troduced by Representative MarrHa W. 
GrirrirHs, Democrat, of Michigan. 

The aforesaid resolutions request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to bring up the 
Baltic States’ question before the United 
Nations and to ask that the United Nations 
should request the Soviets: 

1. To withdraw all Soviet troops, agents, 
colonists and controls from Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia; 

2. To return all Baltic exiles from Siberia, 
prisons and slave labor camps; and 

3. To conduct free elections in Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia under the United Na- 
tions direct supervision. 

All these resolutions have been referred to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs respectively. 

Our Government must act now without a 
further delay 

At a time when the Western nations have 
granted freedom and independence to many 
nations in Africa, Asia and other parts of 
the world, we must insist that the Commu- 
nist colonial empire likewise extend freedom 
and independence to peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia whose lands have been 
unjustly occupied and whose rightful place 
among the nations of the world is being 
denied. Today and not tomorrow is the 
time to brand the Kremlin dictators as the 
largest colonial empire in the world. By 
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timidity, we invite further Communist ag- 
gression, 

A. This organization, the Americans for 
Congressional Action to Free the Baltic 
States, embracing thousands of freedom-lov- 
ing Americans throughout our Nation, 
states: 


(1) The liberation of the Baltic nations 
is no political gambit. It is a proposition 
that all Americans should embrace if they 
are to be true to the ideals upon which 
this Nation was founded. 

(2) The Baltic question must not become 
an object of international compromise. The 
plight of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
must be brought to the attention of the 
world. The United Nations must act to re- 
store the rights of the Baltic peoples, and 
it is an obligation of the United States to 
initiate such action. 

B. This organization respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States: 

(1) To request the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to act favorably and 
without any further delay on the aforesaid 
resolutions; 

(2) To act on these resolutions, when re- 
ported out of the committees, promptly and 
overwhelmingly. 

The sufferings and subjugation of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, Estonia and other captive na- 
tions must, if we are to survive in liberty, 
spur free peoples to the preservation of 
man's inalienable rights. By maintaining 
the rights of others to be free, we confirm 
our own unyielding will to survive in free- 
dom and in peace. 

LEONARD VALIUKAS, 
President, Americans for Congressional 
Action To Free the Baltic States. 


Who Are the Real Fright Peddlers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day evening, June 7, my colleague from 
California, James B. Urr, delivered a 
speech at the Indiana War Memorial Au- 
ditorium under the sponsorship of “We 
the People.” 

The address was entitled “Who Are 
the Real Fright Peddlers?” and the text 
follows: 

WHO ARE THE REAL FRIGHT PEDDLERS? 

(By Hon. James B. Urr, of California) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
my fellow Americans, it is a privilege and an 
honor to be invited to participate in this 
important and historic occasion. Meetings 
and discussions such as this can have an 
important bearing on the future of this Re- 
public. Iam, as you all know, a controversial 
figure. I have been called an “alarmist” by 
those who want America to sleep. To that 
I will plead guilty, even as Paul Revere was 
an alarmist in his day, and traveled the 
countryside to warn the sleeping villagers 
that the British were coming. I have been 
called “inflammatory” because I will not sub- 
scribe to the slogan of “Better Red Than 
Dead.” More recently I have been referred 
to by a few of my colleagues in the House 
and the Senate as a “fright peddier.” It is 
apparent that we who have a patriotic devo- 
tion to this Republic are supposed to lie 
down and play dead while the pseudolib- 
erals not only permit but assist in the exten- 
sion of communism in every part of the globe; 
and those who wish to resist the appeasement 
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in Laos, the surrender in Cuba, and the aban- 
donment of freedom fighters throughout the 
world, as well as the suicidal unilateral dis- 
armament program, are termed “fright ped- 
dlers.“ The truth is, I am frightened, and 
I would be a coward if I did not raise my 
voice in protest, and to tell the American 
people the truth about the International 
Communist Conspiracy and its interwoven 
relationship to the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

As J. Edgar Hoover said in an address to 
law enforcement officials on March 1, 1960: 
“It is indeed appalling that some members 
of our society continue to deplore and criti- 
cize those who stress the Communist danger. 
What these misguided ‘authorities’ fail to 
realize is that the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
is an integral part of international commu- 
nism * * * Public indifference to this threat 
is tantamount to national suicide. Lethargy 
leads only to disaster.” 

Our Founding Fathers were well aware that 
man's eternal enemy was government, 
whether that government was a dictatorship, 
a benevolent monarchy, a democracy, or a 
republic. Usurpation of power is the natural 
trend of every government. George Wash- 
ington expressed it in these words: Gov- 
ernment is like a fire, which if it is properly 
controlled, will light your homes and cook 
your food and run your factories, but if it 
is not controlled, it will destroy you.” 

A hundred years ago, a great Civil War was 
being fought to test whether a nation con- 
ceived in liberty could long endure. Today, 
we are engaged in another civil war testing 
the same premise. It is not a hot war, but 
a cold war, which can be just as deadly. 
During that hundred years, the poles of the 
compass have swung in a 180° are. At that 
time it was a question of whether or not the 
sovereignty of a State or a group of States 
transcended the sovereignty of the Union. 
That conflict was resolved in favor of the 
Union. The conflict todi.y is whether or not 
the sovereignty of the Union transcends the 
sovereignty of the States which created the 
Union. That conflict has yet to be resolved. 

Free enterprise and capitalism have long 
been the American way of life. One hundred 
years ago, Karl Marx completed his blue- 
print for the destruction of the capitalistic 
society and his proposal to establish a uni- 
versal Socialist-Communist society. We have 
been following this blueprint for many 
years, and the pseudoliberals embrace that 
doctrine 100 percent. It is well known that 
the seeds of death are implanted in every 
human being before he draws his first breath. 
So also are the seeds of destruction implanted 
in the body politic of every nation at birth, 
Just as the life of an individual can be ex- 
tended beyond its three score years and ten, 
by proper care, attention and prudent living, 
so also can the life of a nation be prolonged 
beyond the normal cycle; but as wanton and 
careless living will cut down the span of a 
human life, so also may our national life be 
cut down. If this Republic, which was con- 
ceived in liberty, is to survive, the American 
people must demand that we return to the 
basic concepts of our forefathers and declare 
again that we are a nation under God. 

It was not until dozens of patriotic organi- 
zations throughout this Nation began to 
alert the American people to the dangers of 
the Socialist-Communist ascendency to 
power in this country, that the hierarchy of 
the Communist international conspiracy de- 
cided that it was high time to destroy the 
anti-Communists. To this end, they called 
a meeting in Moscow, which was attended 
by 80 Communist organizations from all 
parts of the world. The delegates to this 
meeting were instructed to return to their 
respective countries and begin a massive pro- 
gram to destroy all anti-Communists. Gus 
Hall, president of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., returned from Moscow and inaugu- 
rated that program of destruction. The first 
to feel the ax was General Walker, who was 
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indoctrinating his troops so that they would 
recognize the of communism as a 
conspiracy and so that they would not be 
brainwashed as they were in Korea. For 
this bit of patriotism he was dismissed, de- 
graded, demoted, and deprived of his rights 
under the Constitution, 

This served only to accelerate and intensify 
the work of patriotic anti-Communist orga- 
nizations. The administration was frantic 
because the New Frontier was being equated 
with socialism and socialism with commu- 
nism, and something had to be done. Who 
was to do it? None other than Walter and 
Victor Reuther, who came to Washington in 
the fall of 1961 and had a strategy confer- 
ence. At this conference Walter Reuther 
promised to write a memorandum for At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy. That memo 
was a 24-page blueprint for the destruction 
of the anti-Communists. The memo was 
actually written by Victor Reuther, whom 
you remember as being the Soviet devotee, 
who in his earlier days spent some time in 
Russia writing glowing reports on the Soviet 
socialist program, and in a moment of 
reverie wrote a letter to his colleagues in 
America urging them to “keep up the fight 
for a Soviet America.” This man, then be- 
came the chief adviser to the administration 
on how to deal with the anti-Communists. 
In his note, which accompanied the memo, 
he said, “We are hopeful that this memo- 
randum may have some value to you in 
focusing attention upon possible administra- 
tion policies and programs to combat the 
radical right.” 

Now it must be understood that the “radi- 
cal right” refers to any and all patriotic 
organizations which stand opposed to the 
Socialist-Communist doctrine as set forth in 
the Communist manifesto of 1848 and re- 
stated by the Moscow Communist Conven- 
tion in 1960. That, of course, means you 
as well as me, 

“Liberty cannot exist where government 
takes care of the people, but it can only 
thrive where the people take care of the 
government.” Woodrow Wilson said that 
many years ago. He might just as well have 
spelled it out more clearly by saying that 
liberty and socialism cannot coexist, that 
they are incompatible and only one can sur- 
vive. In 1937, Pope Pius XI asked a search- 
ing question: “How is it possible that such 
a system long since rejected scientifically 
and now proved erroneous by experience, 
how is it, we ask, that such a system could 
spread so rapidly in all parts of the world?” 
If Pope Pius XI was shocked in 1937, what 
would he say today after seeing an additional 
750 million human beings swept behind the 
Iron Curtain? Pope Pius XI also said in 
1931 that the Socialist state cannot exist 
without an obviously excessive use of force. 
We are seeing that excessive use of force not 
only in the Communist countries, such as 
East Germany, Hungary, and Cuba, but also 
in our own country. 

Now let us examine the recommendations 
of the Reuther brothers to be used for your 
own destruction. The first recommenda- 
tion was that “The radical right inside the 
Armed Forces poses an immediate and special 
problem requiring immediate and special 
measures.” Under this heading, he recom- 
mended that Secretary McNamara investi- 
gate the extent of the radical right in the 
military. The memorandum claimed that 
it was widespread pressure from rightwing 
generals and admirals in the Pentagon which 
brought about the recall of Gen. James Van 
Fleet to active duty. What was wrong with 
General Van Fleet? Simply this, he was a 
member of the board of For America, he 
endorsed the Florida Coalition of Patriotic 
Societies, and he was on the board of ad- 
visers of H. L. Hunt's Life Lines. The mem- 
orandum complained that all that Van Fleet 
accomplished was to embarrass Adlai Ste- 
venson by saying that Stevenson was to 
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blame for the U.S. failure to provide air 
support in the Bay of Pigs invasion and that 
General Van Fleet would have fired Steven- 
son. Had I been President, I would not have 
fired Adlai Stevenson for the simple reason 
that I would never have hired him in the 
first place. 

The No. 2 complaint in the Reuther 
memorandum was that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive organizations is lend- 
ing aid and comfort to the radical right. 
(That’s you.) The memo goes on to state, 
“Although the radical right poses a far 
greater danger to the success of this country 
in its battle against international commu- 
nism than does the domestic Communist 
movement, the latter has been branded sub- 
versive by the Government, and the former 
(radical right) has not.” The memo goes 
on to state, “The list today is almost like 
a Good Housekeeping seal for the radical 
right and as long as it exists” (indicating it 
should be abolished) “it should not remain 
one sided and tted to work in favor of 
the radical right.” It is interesting to note 
that the adjective “radical” precedes any 
mention of “right.” You see, radicalism has 
always been an offensive word to the Amer- 
ican people, and, if the brothers Reuther 
can implant the word “radical” in connection 
with conservatism or rightwing movements, 
it would prove destructive. 

The memo continues that “It might be 
advisable for the Attorney General to an- 
nounce at this time that he is going to in- 
vestigate one or more of these organizations 
with a view of determining whether charges 
will be filed and hearings held on the ques- 
tion of listing one or more of these organiza- 
tions. The mere act of indicating that an 
investigation will be made will certainly bring 
home to many people something they have 
never considered—the subversive character 
of these organizations and the similarity to 
listed groups on the left.” 

Now that is really something. Many of 
these tions to which Reuther refers 
have requested an investigation, and I can 
assure you that if one is held there will be 
no witness who will take the fifth amend- 
ment. 

One specific proposal in the memo was that 
FBI agents infiltrate ultraconservative orga- 
nizations to determine whether they should 
be classified as subversive or not. My dear 
friends, the FBI does not have to infiltrate 
these organizations. They have an open in- 
vitation to join with any of them. 

The third suggestion was The flow of big 
money to the radical right should be dammed 
to the extent possible.” You should note 
that the word “dammed” is spelled with two 
m's although their direct intent was to spell 
it the other way. The proposal further 
stated “As funds are a source of power to 
the radical right, action to dam up these 
funds may be the quickest way to turn the 
tide now running in their favor.” At least 
that is an admission never before heard, 
that the tide is running in our favor. The 
memo suggested that tax exemptions be care- 
fully checked and that the list of major 
donors to the far right be made public and 
that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion check radio and television stations carry- 
ing far-right propaganda, but listing their 
programs as religious, news analysis, or pub- 
lic service, and that the program, “Know 
Your Enemy,” emanating from Washington, 
would be a good place to start. 

Incidentally, immediately after the memo 
was circulated, the income tax reports of 
Walter Knott of Knott’s Berry Farm, one 
of the greatest exponents of free enterprise, 
and a true patriot, were examined and he 
was found liable for deductions which he had 
taken on contributions to support the Cali- 
fornia Free Enterprise Association. It is 
amazing how easy it is to deduct money for 
contributions to the Fund for the Republic 
and other leftwing organizations which sup- 
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port the socialistic Communist ideology, but 
when you attempt to educate people on the 
free enterprise capitalistic system, 


you consider the massive political propa- 
ganda spewed forth by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Rural Electrification 
outfit, and even the National Council of 
Churches, the double standard becomes so 
apparent that a schoolchild would recognize 
it. 


Skipping one recommendation, I go to the 
fifth, which was that “The domestic Com- 
munist problems should be put into proper 
perspective for the American people, thus 
exposing the basic fallacy of the radical 
right.” What we are doing here tonight is 
putting the domestic Communist problem in 
its proper perspective for the American peo- 
ple, and in so doing we are not exposing any 
basic fallacy of the conservative right. 

Now we come to the real “meat and po- 
tatoes” of what seems to be bothering the 
liberals, and that is that the Director of the 
FBI, J. Edgar Hoover, “exaggerates the do- 
mestic Communist menace at every turn, 
and contributes to the public's frame of 
mind upon which the radical right feeds.” 
The memo further charges that Assistant 
Attorney General J. Walter Yeagley, who 
continues in charge of internal security mat- 
ters, has always maximized the domestic 
Communist menace. “There is no need,” 
the memo continues, “of a further effort to 
dramatize the Communist issue, the need 
now is to rein in those who have created 
the unreasoned fear of the domestic Com- 
munist movement in the minds of American 
people and to slowly develop a more rational 
attitude toward the strength of this move- 
ment.” In other words, the rational atti- 
tude which the pseudoliberals want is that 
we should appease and even embrace the in- 
ternational Communist menace. The memo 
suggests that it would not be well to forbid 
dissenting officials from expressing a con- 
trary view for fear of the charge that the 
administration was attempting to muzzle J. 
Edgar Hoover, but that “any effort to take a 
more realistic view by the leaders of this ad- 
ministration would probably cause most of 
the administration officials to fall in line, 
and even some legislators might be affected 
thereby.” 

This, then, is the key to the recent attacks 
upon our patriotic conservatism by some 
Members of the U.S. Senate and some Mem- 
bers of the House, and, if you will read these 
attacks appearing the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, you will be amazed to see how close- 
ly they have followed the substance and the 
language used in the 24-page memo of 
Victor Reuther. 

The authors of the book, “The Far Right,” 
Donald Janson and Bernard Eismann, state 
that, “No formal action was taken on the 
suggestions, although the document was read 
by key members of the administration and 
circulated to sympathetic Congressmen.” 
With that statement I completely disagree, 
for sympathetic Congressmen and Senators 
have been following the directions of this 
memorandum, and many TV and radio sta- 
tion licenses are being withheld. These 
charges by sympathetic Congressmen are re- 
plete with the charge of guilt by association 
and similar techniques, and anyone who dis- 
agrees with these so-called sympathetic Con- 
gressmen becomes anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, 
and is charged with being a greater menace 
to American security than is the domestic 
Communist establishment. 

I, as a dedicated conservative patriot, re- 
sent being charged with radicalism and as 
a member of the “lunatic fringe.” However, 
these charges will not alter my course nor 
the course of you patriots, who intend to 
continue exposing communism wherever it 
rears its ugly head. As Daniel Webster said, 
“I was born an American, I expect to die as 
an American, and in between I intend to live 
as an American.” 
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We have been in a steady retreat from 
Moscow, which is more humiliating to me 
than Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow 150 
years ago. The difference is that Napoleon 
was forced to retreat, while we retreat by 
reason of weakness, fear, and design. We 
have the greatest military force in the world, 
but its Commander in Chief does not know 
when to use it, where to use it, or how to 
use it. High military decisions, including 
the selection of armaments, are made by the 
“whiz kids” in the Pentagon over the objec- 
tions of the Joint Military Chiefs of Staff. 

Paul Nitze, one of the planners in the 
Pentagon, and now the leading candidate to 
be Under Secretary of Defense, stated years 
ago that our military power should be di- 
vided among the nations of the world, and 
we are proposing to do just that. How can 
we have a win policy with such men direct- 
ing our defenses? Why should not the 
American people be frightened over our 
steady retreat because of a threatening bully 
in Moscow? Why should we not be con- 
cerned over the establishment of a Soviet 
military base in the Western Hemisphere? 
Why should we not be concerned over the 
suggestion that we give up Guantanamo 
Bay? In spite of the President’s denial of 
this, it was the administration that asked 
for money to acquire land in Puerto Rico and 
money to build additions to the naval base 
at Roosevelt Roads. The only thing that 
stopped it was the Committee on Armed 
Services. There was ample opportunity to set 
up a representative government in Cuba when 
Batista offered to resign, warning our Ambas- 
sedor in Havana of the Castro threat, but 
there were people in the State Department 
who were bound and determined to set up a 
Communist government in Cuba, with full 
knowledge that Castro was a dedicated Com- 
munist. The two men responsible for this 
were William Wieland and Roy Rubottom, 
and the Senate report is replete with their 
treachery. These two men were not even 
reprimanded by the administration, but were 
advanced to higher positions of security, just 
at Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter White were 
moved upward into places of greater author- 
ity after their treachery was common knowl- 
edge. 

It is only human that some mistakes should 
be made, but when none of them is in favor 
of America, I cannot help but recognize a 
design for surrender. The Bay of Pigs fiasco 
is a good example of this, along the route of 
our retreat. Following that, the Soviet mili- 
tary buildup was well known by the admin- 
istration, but denied by them until a na- 
tional election seemed certain to swamp the 
New Frontier. Then dramatic action was 
taken which lasted less than 48 hours dur- 
ing which time this administration made 
concessions to Khrushchev, all of which have 
not yet come to light. These concessions 
played into the hands of the Communists, 
for they actually accomplished exactly what 
they set out to accomplish, and that was a 
Communist satellite within the Western 
Hemisphere, protected by the force and might 
of the U.S. Navy. 

In exchange for the removal of a few offen- 
sive missiles from Cuba, we would dismantle 
our foreign bases in the Mediterranean and 
other places. At this point, I would like to 
say that I have seen a lot of missiles, and I 
have yet to see one designated as offensive 
and another designated as defensive. It de- 
pends on which way the gun is pointed. 
Khrushchev promised to remove an undis- 
closed number of troops from Cuba, with 
March 15 of this year as a deadline. Accord- 
ing to the count, nearly 3,000 troops were 
removed, but no count was made of the 
troops on the incoming ships. As of last 
month, the Senate Committee on Military 
Pre ess disclosed that there are now a 
minimum of 17,500 Russian troops in Cuba. 
But for the token removal of troops in March, 
our President hailed Mr. Khrushchev as a 
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statesman for keeping his word. How silly 
can you get? 

Castro is exporting communism by propa- 
ganda, as well as military equipment and 
men, to several Latin American countries. 
From this we will reap a whirlwind, and not 
in the too far distant future. What hap- 
pened to our demand for on-site inspection 
of Russian military might in Cuba? The an- 
swer is, nothing. We even go so far as to 
summarily dismiss a marine captain who 
caught a Communist spy redhanded on our 
naval base at Guantanamo and had to shoot 
him in self-defense. This same captain has 
been told that he will be fined $10,000 and 
imprisoned if he even talks about the inci- 
dent. What has happened to our first 
amendment of free speech? The same pat- 
tern by which we lost Cuba to the Commu- 
nists is being followed with regard to the 
Republic of Haiti. 

I would like to submit just two examples 
of misstatement of facts by the administra- 
tion with reference to the Cuban situation, 
and compare them with the interim report 
of the Senate Military Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee. On February 6, 1963, on page 47 of 
the special Cuba briefing, R. S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, said, “I have no evi- 
dence that Cuba is being used as a base for 
subversion directed against other Latin 
American countries. It is a matter that is of 
constant interest to us and one we are moni- 
toring continuously.” Now this is what the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee said on 
page 7 of the interim report: “The evidence 
is overwhelming that Castro is supporting, 
spurring, aiding, and abetting Communist 
revolutionary and subversive movements 
throughout the Western Hemisphere and 
that such activities present a grave and omi- 
nous threat to the peace and security of the 
Americas.” 

At his press conference on August 29, 1962, 
President Kennedy said, “We have no evi- 
dence of troops * * * we do not have infor- 
mation that troops have come into Cuba.” 
And this is what the Interim Report said 
on pages 10 and 11 (speaking of the July- 
August period, 1962): “Human source re- 
ports also alleged that the nature and char- 
acter of the arriving Soviet personnel had 
changed cantly. It was reported that 
some of the arriving personnel during this 
period were primarily young, trim, physically 
fit, suntanned and disciplined, and that 
they formed in ranks of fours on the docks 
and moved out in truck convoys. Refugee, 
exile, and other human source reports sug- 
gested that, in contrast to the earlier ar- 
rivals, the new arrivals were Soviet combat 
troops. However, the intelligence com- 
munity adhered to the view that they were 
military instructors, advisers. and trainers, 
plus a number of civilian technicians and 
advisers associated with improving the 
Cuban economy.” 

These are just two examples of the incon- 
sistencies between statements of the ad- 
ministration and the actual facts. 

Walt Rostow went to Moscow to ask Mr. 
Khrushchev what we could do to lessen ten- 
sions. Mr. Khrushchev's reply was that we 
should eliminate our first-strike capabilities, 
and Mr. Rostow returned to Washington to 
implement that suggestion. That is why 
the Skybolt was canceled and the RS-70 
program is at a standstill. It is the Strate- 
gic Air Command, with its capabilities of 
striking first, that has prevented Khru- 
shchev from attacking us, and, while we 
phase out our first-strike capabilities, the 
Soviets continue to build the counterpart of 
the RS—70, capable of carrying warheads on 
a 25,000-mile mission at speeds up to 2,000 
miles an hour, at altitudes in excess of 70,000 
feet. 

The fuzzy-minded planners surrounding 
the President have the idea that if we dis- 
arm unilaterally the Russians will do so, as 
a gesture of good will. That is just like 
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hoping that if you let a ball player steal 
second base, he will be a good boy and not 
try to steal third. It is just as foolish, but 
far more deadly. We can no more unilater- 
ally disarm and have peace, than you can 
disarm the police force of a big city, in hopes 
that the underworld will respond by aban- 
doning their criminal careers. There is noth- 
ing but force or the threat of force that will 
deter the Communists from destroying us. 

There has recently been some discussion 
of a memorandum by Walt Rostow and Mc- 
George Bundy (political advisers to the 
President) which stated in part that it 
should be the policy of the administration 
to refuse aid to freedom fighters in any part 
of the world and that, if a Communist gov- 
ernment took over, the United States should 
do all within its power, short of war, to 
see that such a government should survive. 
This is shocking, but when inquiry was made 
to the State Department regarding this 
memorandum, the State Department replied 
that there was such a memo, part of which 
was leaked to the press, but that it had been 
taken out of context and was misquoted. 
The only possible answer to that is, “Let’s 
look at a copy of that memorandum to see 
what it really said.” Upon requesting a copy 
of this memo from the State Department in 
order that the matter might be clarified, the 
reply came that the memorandum was pre- 
pared for the Security Council and was 
“classified and top secret.” So the public 
will never know the truth. However, to give 
credence to the Rostow-Bundy memo, it 
should be noted that, when a resolution was 
introduced to provide for a Captive Nations 
Week and thereby hold out some hope to the 
enslaved peoples in the captive nations, the 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, filed an objec- 
tion with the Rules Committee against the 
passage of this resolution on the grounds 
that it would create tensions and displease 
Mr. Khrushchey. All I can say is that it is 
about time we began to offend Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 

Because your organization and others like 
it, as well as individuals, including me, are 
attempting to alert and warn the public of 
the serious consequences of these successive 
retreats, compromises, and accommodations, 
we are called “fright peddlers.” Let's see 
who are really the fright peddlers. President 
Kennedy threatened this nation with a de- 
pression if Congress failed to pass his tax 
program “in toto.” Nothing can be more 
frightening than a depression. Secretary 
Freeman threatened the farmers (and when 
I say threatened I mean threatened) with a 
farm depression if they refused to buy his 
farm program of rigid controls. He even 
indicated that he would go so far as to dump 
our grain surplus on the market and ruin 
the farmer. To many, that is fright ped- 
dling. 

Why is it that those, who make eloquent 
outbursts on the floor of the House and Sen- 
ate, ignore the fright peddlers such as 
Khrushchev who says that he will bury us? 
Recently, Khrushchev said he would pulver- 
ize us if we interfere with Castro’s Cuba. 
Why do they ignore Castro's frightening de- 
mands and threats to our security? 

Why, also, do they ignore the frightening 
requests of the State Department that Amer- 
ican department stores should display in 
their show cases. goods made by Communist 
countries? 

Those who ignore these threats are the real 
fright peddlers by their very silence in this 
area. This is a sin of omission which is as 
great as the sin of commission. 

President Kennedy continues to ignore the 
bilateral agreements with Latin American 
countries, calling for the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine; which, by the way, has 
recently been adopted by Mr. Khrushchev, in 
reverse, by demanding that America stay out 
of Western Hemisphere affairs, and, more- 
over, the President has promised Mr. 
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Khrushchev that our Navy will protect the 
sovereignty of Fidel Castro. To me, that is 
truly frightening. The President agreed to 
remove our missile bases and to call home 
many of our Army personnel, now located 
in strategic points around the world, with 
the exception, of course, of Oxford, Miss. 

It is high time that the American people 
stop looking for fallout shelters and begin 
looking for sell out“ shelters. If this ad- 
ministration, as suggested by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Paul Nitze, turns over 
cur Strategic Air Command to NATO and 
the United Nations, there must be an ac- 
counting by men in high places. The crea- 
tion of an international “peace force,” 
under the control and direction of an organi- 
zation controlled by the Afro-Asian bloc in 
concert with the Russian satellites, would 
certainly be giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy and should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. 

The administration’s effort, to promote 
civil rights by riot, strife, and revolution, is 
doing much to implement the Communist 
manifesto of 1848, whereln Karl Marx de- 
clared that capitalism and all property 
rights must be abolished. No one can deny 
that people are entitled to their civil rights, 
but what they fail to comprehend is that 
with each civil right there is an equal and 
corresponding civil responsibility. And that 
responsibility is that the civil rights of others 
cannot be destroyed by illegal application 
of the civil right in point. Civil rights must 
be a two-way street. The recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court are leading us down 
the road to the complete destruction of 
property rights and the law of trespass held 
sacred since the Magna Carta. 

The high emotional stress to place human 
rights above property rights is a false con- 
cept. Let me say here and now, and most 
emphatically, that the highest human right 
of man is the right of private property and 
its protection against trespass and confisca- 
tion as provided in the Fifth Amendment. 
In fact, all human rights are based on prop- 
erty rights, and, if you question this state- 
ment, I suggest that you examine the situa- 
tion in all Communist countries which have 
destroyed property rights, and you will find 
that human rights followed them down the 
drain. In this emotional atmosphere, it is 
apparently easy to convince the people that 
we should carry out the Communist Mani- 
festo and destroy the right of private prop- 
erty. Of course, much of this is being done 
under a highly graduated personal income 
tax and inheritance tax, as recommended s0 
clearly by Karl Marx, as the main weapon 
in the arsenal of socialism. 

People are good not because they are white 
or black or yellow or red. They are good 
because they accept the moral and spiritual 
laws, and apply them in their daily lives. 
They simply want to be good people. And 
people are bad not because of their race, 
creed or color, but because they refuse to 
accept and apply the moral and spiritual 
laws. 

Men, as well as governments, do good 
things in order to entice others and to then 
perform their evil deeds, The child molester 
always entices a child with candy or some 
other gift before he performs his evil deed. 
Likewise, governments promise something 
for nothing in order to extend their control 
and dominion over the people whom they 
are supposed to govern by the consent of 
the governed. I have seen a lot of free 
cheese in a mouse trap, but I have never yet 
seen a happy mouse that ate the cheese. 
Likewise, our liberties are contracted with 
each extension of dominion and control. 
‘This is the short road to slavery. 

Beyond the constant attacks of the anti- 
anti-Communists, there is a concurrent and 
massive attack against religion which is the 
foundation upon which this Nation was 
built. This attack comes not only from the 
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atheists, but from other people and organi- 
zations, including the U.S. Supreme Court, 
under the guise of sophistication. We are 
attempting not only to maintain a separation 
of church and state, but a separation of 
state from God. 

If this Nation ever turns its back on the 
God who created us and made us free, we 
will be destroyed as surely as God destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah. You will find these 
words in Second Chronicles, chapter 7, verse 
14: “If my people who call me by my name, 
will humble themselves and pray, and for- 
sake their wicked ways, then will I hear from 
heaven and forgive their sins and will heal 
their land.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, if there was ever 
a land that needed healing, it is this glorious 
America of ours. Let us then unite in that 
high purpose, that the design of liberty 
etched upon the fabric of our American life 
shall continue to shine brightly upon us, 
our children and our children’s children for 
generations to come. “To Him all majesty 
ascribe and crown Him Lord of all.” 


The 1963 Questionnaire Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, early in the 
year when I began preparations for poll- 
ing my constituents with my annual 
questionnaire I determined that I would 
use a new and fresh approach in obtain- 
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ing their views, giving them an opportu- 
nity to express their opinions with more 
than just a simple “yes” or “no” answer. 
Therefore, at the request of the entire 
seven-member Washington State con- 
gressional delegation the Political Sci- 
ence Department of the University of 
Washington prepared a questionnaire 
which would give the respondent the 
choice of expressing himself in varying 
degrees as to his feelings. 

I was pleased to accept the assistance 
of the University in preparing this opin- 
ion poll and consequently in early April 
I mailed it to approximately 45,000 regis- 
tered voters in the First Congressional 
District. 

The response to this poll was gratify- 
ing in that the return was roughly the 
same percentage as last year—to wit, 
about 22 percent. Many different con- 
clusions can and probably will be drawn 
from the tabulation of this question- 
naire, which I believe will be of interest. 
Inasmuch as the language used was to- 
tally prepared by a disinterested group 
of political science professors there is 
no question of bias. 

Mr. Speaker, believing that the Mem- 
bers of the House and other readers of 
the Recor will be interested in the views 
of the residents of the First Congres- 
sional District of Washington I include 
hereafter the tabulation as prepared by 
IBM: 

THe 1963 QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
I. MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE 

The six most frequently indicated im- 
portant issues before the country today 
were named in the following order of im- 
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portance with all other issues being tabu- 
lated as miscellaneous: 


Percent 
National Economy and Unemployment... 32 
Foreign Affairs and Cuba 30 
Big Government ĩͤ„% 14 
G ( —TT—T—— a 11 
CCC — — — —ů— 5 
Peace and Disarmament ---------==== 3 
a BOBO UE S E 5 


IT. YOUR OVERALL VIEWS 

1. In your opinion, how good a job. is 
the President doing now? (1) 8.7 percent 
excellent, (2) 19.0 percent good (3) 28.9 per- 
cent fair, (4) 36.1 percent poor, (5) 43 per- 
cent I just don’t know. 

How strongly do you hold this view? (1) 
62.6 percent very strongly, (2) 33.9 percent 
fairly strongly, (3) 1.0 percent don’t care 
too much. 

2. In your opinion, how good a job is the 
Congress doing now? (1) 1.7 excellent, (2) 
21.5 percent good, (3) 45.1 percent fair, (4) 
24.0 percent poor, (5) 4.3 percent I just 
don’t know. 

How strongly do you hold this view? (1) 
46.0 percent very strongly, (2) 49.3 percent 
fairly strongly, (3) .7 percent don't care too 
much, 

III. ISSUES BEFORE THE CONGRESS 

These questions give you a chance to ex- 
press your general feeling about certain is- 
sues. You should answer the question about 
the tax cut, for example, on the basis of your 
general feeling about the desirability of a 
tax cut. Do not answer on the basis of your 
view about some specific kind of tax cut, 
such as a tax cut combined with a reduc- 
tion in spending. Of course different things 
are important to different people, so we don’t 
expect everyone to have an opinion on all 
these issues. 


IV. OPTIONAL FACTUAL INFORMATION 

It is helpful to have some background in- 
formation for tabulation: Sex, (1) 72.6 per- 
cent male, (2) 21.6 percent female. Age (1) 
6.5 percent under 30, (2) 47.1 percent 30 to 60, 
(3) 44.9 percent over 50. Marital status, (1) 
5.8 percent single, (2) 84.1 percent married, 
(3) 24 percent divorced, (4) 6.3 percent 
widowed. Political preference, (1) 14.9 per- 
cent Democrat, (2) 51.8 percent Republican, 
(3) 27.5 percent independent. 

Note: Each column does not necessarily 
add up to 100 percent inasmuch as some per- 
sons did not answer all questions. 


Inquest of Freedom: The Enslaved 
Peoples of the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 
Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, 22 
years ago this month saw the enforced 


deportation to Siberian slave labor 
camps of thousands of free and innocent 
peoples, being slowly crushed under the 
heel of Soviet Russian imperialism. We 
speak today in memory of this sad occa- 
sion, yet call attention to the heroism of 
the peoples and nations involved—Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. 

Here we have three small countries 
that grew into respectable and ably 
administered independence after the 
horrors of the First World War—an in- 
dependence guaranteed by the Allied 
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Powers and confirmed by treaty with a 
powerful neighbor, Soviet Russia. 

These between-the-war years were well 
used by the governments and peoples of 
the Baltic States to develop economically 
and politically within the range of their 
domestic interests and within the con- 
fines of their own nationality. Yet at 
the same time the three countries made 
able and appreciated contributions to the 
world at large and fulfilled with all 
proper qualifications the obligations of 
nationhood, Liberal, advanced and 
economically able, the contributions 
made by each to the period between 1920 
and 1940 were well conceived and well 
accepted. 

Yet, as an immediate neighbor to these 
nations there grew in strength and power 
the Soviet imperialist military machine. 
To have a nation of political liberty hard 
against the borders of a state dedicated 
to political dictatorship was intolerable— 
that three such states existed hard 
against Soviet Russia could not be 
allowed to continue. 

It was not difficult for the masters 
of Kremlin strategy to figure out a 
method of gaining control over those 
three small bastions of liberty in what 
was becoming a dark area as far as polit- 
ical and personal freedoms were con- 
cerned. 

Though secretly negotiating with the 
Nazi Germans, the Russians used as an 
excuse that there were pro-German ele- 
ments within the governments of the 
three States working against the interests 
of Soviet policy. In spite of a declara- 
tion of neutrality by each of the govern- 
ments concerned, and a nonaggression 
pact with the Soviet Union itself, the 
Russians marched against each nation 
in turn, using the excuse that the secu- 
rity of Russia herself was endangered 
by the continued presence of anti-social 
elements within the nations in question. 

With the rest of Europe already 
plunged into Hitler’s war, there was no- 
where to turn or no way out for the 
unfortunate victims of the latest in So- 
viet expansion—and all three countries 
eapitulated to the force of Communist 
armies. Liberty was at an end. 

To insure that there would be nothing 
left of some of the social elements within 
each country possibly demanding or 
working toward freedom and against the 
interests of the Russians, a policy of mass 
deportations was instigated that saw a 
swelling of the populations in the Sibe- 
rian slave labor camps; this was only 
halted with the German invasion of 
Russia and the Baltic, and the passing of 
control over these countries from Russian 
to German hands. 

For a brief moment after the fall of 
Hitler, Germany hoped there might be 
a chance for a return of freedom to the 
Baltic States, but that hope was nipped 
quickly in the bud by an immediate 
return of Soviet troops to the Baltic area, 
and an immediate reinforcement of the 
Communist rule of terror to keep the 
people under. 

Yet the people have not stayed 
under—they, if not in fact, in spirit and 
mind are fighting back. We must, on 
our part, continue to give fuel to that 
spirit burning so brightly for a return 
of the dignity of freedom and independ- 
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ence. We will keep that spirit high for 
peace will not come to this world until 
all conquered peoples are liberated, and 
it is the greatest desire of this Nation 
to know peace. 


Promise or Performance—Tax Cut 
Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
new tax proposals can help close the gap 
between promise and performance in the 
field of economic growth. Some recent 
remarks by the Honorable Douglas Dil- 
lon before the National Coal Association 
Convention stress the importance of an 
overall tax cut. 

His remarks follow: 


There comes an hour in the life of every 
nation when the gap between promise and 
performance must be closed. Such an hour 
is striking now in the field of economic 
growth. 

Several months ago, the gap between our 
economic performance and our potential 
was more readily apparent than it is today, 
when we see the pace of business activity 
picking up, and the business outlook seem- 
ingly bright. But we cannot let present 
prospects blind us to the fact that the cur- 
rent upturn in our economy holds out little 
hope of giving us the momentum we need 
to achieve our goal of full employment. 

Last month, more than four million Amer- 
icans actively seeking work could not find it. 
Even more disturbing, unemployment among 
teenagers climbed from 16 percent in April 
to 18 percent in May. That was the highest 
jobless figure for teenagers since the Labor 
Department began recording its figures on 
a seasonal basis in 1949. The young people 
born in 1946—the first year of the postwar 
baby boom—have begun to enter the labor 
force. They will continue to enter it in in- 
creasingly large numbers. During the mid- 
sixties, our labor force will have to absorb 
an inflow of nearly three million young peo- 
ple each year, compared to less than two 
million during the midfifties—an increase 
of 50 percent. 

This prospect alone presents us with a 
formidable problem. And it will be com- 
pounded as automation and modernization 
displace greater numbers of workers and 
lessen the demand for unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor. 

As measured by output per man-hours, the 
productivity of American business has risen 
by more than 10 percent over the past 2 
years. Like other industries, the coal indus- 
try has been helped considerably by the two 
tax measures of last year—the investment 
credit, and the liberalized guidelines for 
depreciation. Those tax changes—and even 
more, the new tax proposals made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy—will give added impetus to 
the striking advances in productivity that 
have made the U.S. coal industry one of 
the most competitive in the world. It has 
been estimated, for example, that American 
mines which produce coal for export aver- 
age about 12 tons per man per day—as com- 
pared with 1½ tons per man per day for 
West German mines. And some of the newer 
U.S. mines produce as much as 40 to 50 tons 
per man per day. 
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Unfortunately, the pace-setting produc- 
tivity increases that have long been a hall- 
mark of the American coal industry have 
not been consistently reflected in rising coal 
exports. Last year, those exports increased 
for the first time since 1957. I hope last 
year’s rise may be a portent of things to 
come—not only because of the benefits higher 
exports would bring to you, but because in- 
creased coal exports would be of considerable 
help in easing the imbalance in our inter- 
national payments. 

It is essential that we continue to encour- 
age in every American business the kind of 
progress that has placed the coal industry 
in the forefront of our march toward great 
productivity. But even as we do so, we can- 
not forget that productivity increases can 
also be accompanied by less welcome in- 
creases In unemployment. 

As a nation, therefore, we face the difficult 
and double challenge of not only sustaining 
and encouraging the upswing in productiv- 
ity, but at the same time providing the mil- 
lions of new jobs we will need to replace 
obsolete ones and to absorb our new workers. 
If our economy is to provide those jobs, it 
will have to grow at a considerably faster 
pace than has been the case during the pres- 
ent upturn. Our total output will have to 
increase by far more than the $25 to $30 
billion that appears in sight for 1963. 

Look, for example, at what has happened 
over the past 12 months: One year ago, we 
had a gross national product of $552 billion 
and an unemployment rate of 5½ percent. 
Yet, while today GNP has risen to $580 
billion—#$28 billion higher than a year ago 
unemployment is verging on 6 percent. To 
put it another way, we would need an aver- 
age rise in GNP of $14 billion a quarter— 
beginning now—to close the gap between 
output and employment by the end of 1964. 
Yet, since last fall, our economy has been 
growing by only a little more than $8 billion 
a quarter. At that rate, and assuming that 
our potential output grows at its present 
pace, it would take us 10 long years to reach 
our interim full employment target of 4 
percent unemployment. 

We simply cannot tolerate that kind of 
delay—and that is why the President has 
submitted tax proposals designed to achieve 
the more rapid, sustained, and balanced 
growth we must have. Let us consider them 
briefly. 

The proposed reduction from 52 to 47 per- 
cent in the corporate tax rate—combined 
with last year’s investment credit and depre- 
ciation reform—would cut business taxes by 
a total of $5 billion. That total would give 
business 40 percent of the overall tax re- 
duction, provide a strong and continuing 
stimulus toward accelerated economic 
growth, and increase the profitability of new 
business investment by almost 30 percent. 

Anyone who is skeptical about the effect 
of corporate rate cuts should take a hard look 
at the results of last year’s tax changes. A 
recent survey of capital spending by the 
Commerce Department and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission estimates that ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment in 1963 
will rise to more than $39 billion from a 
level of some $37 billion for 1962. And, as an 
earlier McGraw-Hill survey pointed out, busi- 
nessmen gave credit to last year’s tax reforms 
for at least 43 percent of their increased capi- 
tal expenditures. 

Reducing business taxes alone, however, 
cannot do the whole job. For we need not 
only to increase business productivity, but 
to expand—and expand dramatically—the 
overall markets for business output. No 
company will produce more goods, or new 
goods, without markets to absorb them, The 
best way to assure those markets is to assure 
that consumer purchasing power expands as 
our capacity to produce expands. The Presi- 
dent’s tax proposals would accomplish this 
by reducing personal income tax rates from 
the present range of 20 to 91 percent to a 
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much lower range of 14 to 65 percent. Such 
a cut in individual rates, combined with 
the proposed corporate rate reduction, would 
total $13.6 billion. The rate cuts may, of 
course, be somewhat revised in the bill that 
emerges from the House Ways and Means 
Committee. But Iam confident that the net 
tax reduction will not be far from the pro- 
posed $10.3 billion. 

The impact of that overall tax cut will be 
felt throughout the economy far faster than 
most people realize. If the President's pro- 
gram were to receive final approval by Oc- 
tober ist, the entire $10 billion in tax relief 
would be released into the economy within 
the following 15 months. The ultimate effect 
would be several times $10 billion—as evi- 
denced by the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress, which estimated 
that it would eventually increase our annual 
Gross National Product by as much as $40 
billion, 

It would be a mistake, however, to measure 
the effectiveness of the overall tax program 
in dollar terms alone. For in the final analy- 
sis, what it will mean is more and better job 
and educational opportunities for millions 
of our citizens, greater profitability, produc- 
tivity, and incentives for business and busi- 
ness investment, and increased Government 
revenues to provide for our growing national 
needs without risking large deficits. 

The question of Federal expenditures and 
deficits has loomed large in public discussion 
of the President’s tax proposals. I would 
like to devote some time to it today, for it is 
a question that has too often been beclouded 
with misunderstanding. 

First of all, let me say that the reason we 
have had large deficits in recent years— 
either in this or in preceding administra- 
tions—is not because of excessive or unneces- 
sary spending by the Federal Government. 
The real reason is simply that our economy 
has not been operating at levels high enough 
to produce the revenues we need to meet 
the demands of our rapidly growing popula- 
tion and the increased costs of defense and 
space, 

Let us look at some of the facts involved 


“We must not forget that a rapidly growing 
population creates virtually automatic in- 
creases in many Federal responsibilities.” 


The Director of the Budget, Kermit Gor- 


budget year on which we are now work- 
ing, there will be 10 million more Americans 
than there were the day President Kennedy 
took office. Between fiscal years 1962 and 
1964, the volume of mail will rise by more 
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the needs of its people and of its business 
and its industry. 

President Kennedy, without neglecting es- 
sential national needs, has exercised, is exer- 
cising, and will continue to exercise a firm 
control over expenditures. Our budget has 
increased rapidly over the past 3 years, but 
fully 70 percent of the total increase from 
1961 through 1964 has been in the areas of 
defense, space, and the inescapable interest 
on the public debt. When you include the 
1964 Budget as submitted by the President, 
then—apart from defense and space—the 
total increase in all expenditures during the 
first 3 years of his administration will be 
$800 million less than the similar increase 
during the preceding 3 years from 1958 to 
1961. 

The facts are there for those who are 
willing to recognize them. I have no quar- 
rel with those who do scrutinize the facts 
and who, after intelligent examination, pin- 
point where they think cuts can be made. 
But seldom has any single issue generated 
so much loose and spend-thrift oratory as 
this matter of Government expenditures. It 
is hardly responsible, fiscally or otherwise, to 
pluck from the blue air—or from the nostal- 
gic past—some arbitrary figure and proclaim 
it as the magic limit expenditures must never 
exceed, or as the exact amount expenditures 
must be cut. 

Some who are seriously and honestly con- 
cerned with fiscal integrity are currently sug- 
gesting that fiscal 1964 expenditures should 
not exceed the fiscal 1963 level. That sug- 
gestion, I am afraid, is completely out of 
touch with the realities of fiscal life and 
national needs. The truth is that the entire 
$4.5 billion budget increase from 1963 to 
1964 can be accounted for by increases in 
only three areas; defense, space, and interest 
on the public debt. The total of all other 
expenditures is being held below 1963 levels. 

To reduce the total fiscal 1964 budget to 
the 1963 level would call for cutting defense 
and space expenditures by $4.5 billion, or 
cutting a similar amount from all other pro- 

‘which have already been held below 
their 1963 level—or some combination of the 
two. 

The impracticality of such an arbitrary cut 
becomes apparent when one realizes that 
while the administration presents the budget 
and Congress considers it on an annual 
basis, the programs whose cost is expressed 
in the budget are in large part continuing 
programs which involve not only plans but 
commitments for years ahead, For example, 
over 40 percent of the fiscal 1964 expenditure 
budget involves payments from unspent au- 
thorizations enacted in previous years, most 
of which are already obligated. And there 
are other items—such as veterans pensions— 
which, while they are in a somewhat differ- 
ent category, are inherently contractual in 
nature. 

Let us look at specifics: Where would you 
cut the budget to reduce fiscal 1964 expendi- 
tures by $4.5 billion? 

The $4.5 billion increase was in space, de- 
fense, and interest on the public debt. Sup- 
pose you tried to cut the defense budget by 
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$4.5 billion, where would you look first? Re- 
search and development costs $7.1 billion, so 
you would have to cut that more than in 
half. Procurement costs $16.4 billion, most 
of which represents payments on contracts 
already far along and funded out of earlier 
appropriations. Therefore, budget cuts here 
would have little effect in 1964, but rather in 
1965 or even later. To reduce procurement 
expenditures in fiscal 1964 we would have to 
severely stretch our programs already under- 
way and funded by appropriations which 
have already been made. 

Expenditures for maintaining our standing 
defense forces at home and abroad total $25.9 
billion. This amount is funded from the 
current budget, so it is here that we must cut 
if we wish to hold 1964 expenditures to 1963 
levels. A cut of one-sixth in this area would 
provide almost $4.5 billion. But it would 
mean reducing the Army by more than two 
divisions—more than twice the total increase 
in manpower since this administration took 
office, reducing the Navy by more than 140 
ships, reducing the Air Force by 14 combat 
wings, and so on right down the line. I 
doubt if there are many Americans who 
would favor such a course. 

The same thing applies to the space budget. 
Here, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has suggested a cut of $1.4 billion in 
the $5.7 billion of new spending authority re- 
quested by the President. But even if such 
a drastic cut were made, it would only reduce 
actual 1964 expenditures by a little over $500 
million. 

My point is not that the budget cannot 
be cut, but simply that it cannot be cut 
arbitrarily or fitted into a fixed mold such 
as the 1963 expenditure total. We must not 
forget either that the fiscal 1964 budget is 
an extremely tight budget—one of the 
tightest ever proposed. It has already been 
cut—and hugely—by the administration 
itself. Since January, the President has re- 
duced his fiscal 1964 requests by some $615 
million. Before that, a full $19 billion was 
trimmed from agency requests. 

In the final analysis, the only real solution 
for our recent large budget deficits is to 
increase our economic growth to the point 
where it will produce enough revenues to 
finance, within the context of a balanced 
budget, the minimum programs required to 
meet our national needs at home and abroad. 
Not only will substantial tax reduction in 
1963 help generate that growth, but—as the 
President has repeatedly pledged—a large 
portion of the increased revenues that result 
will be applied toward eliminating the cur- 
rent deficit, 

This is the positive approach to the budget 
issue—the approach that can help us to 
achieve our potential as a Nation, both in 
economic and human terms. Prompt and 
substantial tax reduction will, of course, 
greatly increase the potential for American 
business. Even more important, it will 
greatly increase opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans. Finally, and perhaps most important 
of all, by strengthening our economy, it will 
increase the ability of our entire Nation to 
provide a better and more secure life for 
this generation and the generations to come. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, June 17, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

Luke 11: 28: Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. 


Almighty God, how gracious are Thy 
words of welcome, inviting us to come 
unto Thee and how precious are Thy 
promises unto all who call upon Thee in 
the fellowship of prayer. 

In penitence we confess our sins and 
seek Thy pardoning grace; in heartfelt 
gratitude we praise Thee for our many 
blessings; in humility we renew our vows 
to serve Thee in love and loyalty. 


Grant that in these strange and stren- 
uous days the mind and heart of man- 
kind may be redeemed from pride and 
prejudice and be restored to compassion 
and charity, to good will, and mutual 
trust. 

Inspire and constrain us to look upon 
bruised and broken humanity with in- 
sight and sympathy and show us how 
we may give help and healing to all who 
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are carrying heavy burdens and wander- 
ing in ways that are dark and lonely. 
Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 13, 1963, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 603. An act relating to the appointment 
of the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the text of 
the bill (S. 74) entitled “An act for the 
relief of Dr. Olga Marie Ferrer” with an 
amendment. 

The message further announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to the title of the above-en- 
titled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President appointed Mr. JOHNSTON 
and Mr. Cartson members of the Joint 
Select Committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the U.S. Government,” for the disposi- 
tion of executive papers referred to in 
the Report of the Archivist of the United 
States Numbered 63-13. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
in the body of the Recorp, and to in- 
clude a letter from the President, and I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the daily 
Recorp in two instances. 

In fairness to the gentleman from 
Missouri, I will not submit those immedi- 
ately, inasmuch as I have to be away 
for 2 weeks. I am asking this permis- 
sion in order that I might submit them 
during my time of absence from the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the two extensions, in view 
of what I have previously stated. 


DR. OLGA MARIE FERRER 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the private bill of the 
Senate, S. 74, for the relief of certain 
aliens, and concur with the amendment 
of the Senate to the House amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: - 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of the 
tion and Nationality Act, Antonio Gutierrez 
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Fernandez shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this section of this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 

Resolved, That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the title of the above-entitled bill, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not object, 
may I inquire of the gentleman if the 
Senate amendment is germane to the bill 
as it passed the House? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The amendment of 
the Senate is germane to the House 
amendment and to the original bill. 

On May 7, 1963, the House passed S. 
74 with an amendment adding to the bill 
the provisions of a bill previously passed 
by the House. Under the bill, S. 74, as 
amended, both beneficiaries of this legis- 
lation would be placed in a position to 
file petitions for naturalization. Both 
beneficiaries are physicians, doctors of 
medicine, who desire to practice their 
profession in the States of Florida and 
West Virginia, respectively. For li- 
censing purposes they need the status of 
US. citizens. Both have been admitted 
lawfully for permanent residence. 

The Senate added to the bill one more 
case approved by the committee. The 
beneficiary is being granted, under the 
amendment, the status of permanent 
residence, thus making him eligible for 
naturalization as the case is in the mat- 
ter of two other beneficiaries of S. 74. 

Mr. POFF. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELIMINATING DISTRIBUTION OF 
LITERATURE BY CONGRESS CAN 
SAVE MONEY FOR TAXPAYERS 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 

2 and include extraneous mat- 

er. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HAYS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I made the same 
request last week and it was objected to 
on the Republican side, as was my first 
request in 15 years for a special order. 
It was my purpose to object to all 1- 
minute speeches, but I shall not, pending 
my next request for a 1-minute speech. 
But, if it is objected to on the Republi- 
can side, I shall object to every request 
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for a 1-minute speech from then on 
from that side of the aisle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
terest of saving money for the taxpayers, 
and there is not a Member here who is 
not so interested, I am sure, Congress 
could bring about an immediate saving 
of more than $1 million if we eliminated 
the distribution of so-called free litera- 
ture such as Agricultural Yearbooks, 
Farmers Bulletins, Infant Care, and 
other publications. 

Of course, we all know this literature 
is not free and the Members who dis- 
tribute it do not pay for it. It is paid for 
by the taxpayers. I am confident that 
such a demonstration of good faith on 
our part, by eliminating these publica- 
tions, would meet with the approval of 
the majority of our constituents. 

I made just a rough check on the cost 
of some of the literature and find it costs 
approximately $213,000 to $220,000 a 
year just to print the Agricultural Year- 
book. The Department informs me 
there is probably another $100,000 for 
complete financial analysis. Now, add 
to that the intangible costs of wrapping 
and mailing the Yearbooks from the 
House folding room and the cost of 
postage and you will see that the print- 
ing and distribution of the Yearbook 
alone would approximate a million dol- 
lars a year. 

The Agricultural Bulletins, according 
to my information from the Department, 
come close to costing $275,000 a year. 

Infant Care is just one of the booklets 
issued by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and a gross 
round number figure on the cost comes 
close to $119,000. 

We can admit these are fine publica- 
tions, but can we justify them as legiti- 
mate costs to the taxpayers? It seems 
to me we would be better to follow the 
example of an earlier Congress which 
eliminated the sending of free seeds to 
constituents, by eliminating free litera- 
ture and permitting those who desire to 
purchase textbooks, library books, refer- 
ence books and “how to” pamphlets to 
do so with their own money. 

Even with the wide distribution given 
this literature, only a very small propor- 
tion of the people can get it, so free dis- 
tribution through the offices of Members 
is discriminatory and unfair to those who 
must help pay the bill, but cannot get 
their share of the books and pamphlets 
being given away. 

I invite others who are interested in 
saving money to join me in introducing 
legislation which will put an end to the 
practice. 


REQUEST FOR EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the daily Recorp and 
include extraneous matter in two in- 
stances. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next after 
all legislative business and other special 
orders heretofore granted, I be allowed 
to address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO 
ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I think 
under the rules of the Joint Committee 
on Printing editorials are supposed to 
go in the Appendix of the daily RECORD. 
For that reason I would object to the in- 
clusion of the editorials in connection 
with the gentleman’s remarks in the body 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw that request and ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the daily Recorp and include 
the material attached. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 


HOOD COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great pleasure to attend the 70th 
commencement exercises of Hood Col- 
lege in Frederick, Md., on June 9. Dur- 
ing the conferring of degrees by Presi- 
dent Elliott, of Hood College, honorary 
diplomas were given to Dr. Frances O. 
Kelsey, the researcher with the Food 
and Drug Administration, who was re- 
sponsible for the public warnings about 
the dangers of thalidomide and to Dr. 
Muriel Meyers, an alumna of Hood Col- 
lege and now the associate director of 
the University of Michigan Simpson 
Memorial Institute for medical research. 

A distinguished Member of the other 
body, the Honorable FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
of Ohio, spoke to the graduates and their 
guests on “The Meaning of Time.” In 
his very insightful and learned remarks, 
Senator Lausch reminded the academic 
convocation that although threats to the 
peace of the world seem insurmountable 
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today, the problem of man’s survival is 
as old as history itself. Senator LauscHE 
told the graduates that “the marvelous 
present period is ours to do with it as 
we will. Many will do great things to- 
morrow, but tomorrow never comes. De- 
lay is a tragic human failing and a fail- 
ing of nations.” The Senator concluded 
by urging each of the graduates to be 
aware of the opportunities which exist 
for public service and to seize the day, 
making the most of such opportunities. 

I would like to extend my heartiest 
congratulations to all 102 new alumnae 
of Hood College and in particular I 
would like to congratulate the honor 
graduates, R. Louise Fisher Waynant, 
summa cum laude, Helen Carol Joice, 
magna cum laude, and Lorraine Clara 
Gorrell, cum laude. 

Hood College, of Frederick, Md., repre- 
sents a unique experiment in the educa- 
tion of young women. The administra- 
tion and faculty deserve the highest 
praise for the standards of excellence 
which they maintain in this all-im- 
portant work of preparing these young 
women for the future. 


SPECIAL ORDER REQUESTED 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
June 18, after the completion of the leg- 
islative business and all other special 
orders previously entered, I be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SALUTE TO BOY SCOUTS AND 
SCOUTMASTER W. W. COULSON 
OF WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, local, 
State, and National authorities today are 
concerned about the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. There also is discussion of 
establishing new agencies, financed by 
the Federal Government, to create out- 
lets of activity for young people in 
metropolitan areas. 

I would like to take a moment, how- 
ever, to pay tribute to just one of the 
youth organizations in the United States 
which has done a monumental job in the 
development of good citizens. Ispeak of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

It was my privilege this morning to 
host 30 Eagle Scouts, all members of 
Troop 410, Fairview Christian Church, of 
Wichita, Kans. They are in Washing- 
ton for a 4-day educational and sight- 
seeing tour. They have worked hard for 
2 years to earn this trip. 

I also want to salute Mr. W. W. Coul- 
son, the scoutmaster of this troop, who 
has provided inspirational guidance and 
leadership to Boy Scouts for 33 years in 
Wichita. He is dedicated to Scouting 
and to his boys. He possesses a com- 
mendable record in volunteer Scout 
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work. Mr. Coulson, who will be 77 years 
old next month, has guided 175 boys to 
Scouting’s highest rank of Eagle Scout. 
He has worked with them from the time 
they entered scouting as Tenderfoots 
until they attain the Eagle badge. 

The city of Wichita, the State of Kan- 
sas, and these United States have bene- 
fited from the dedication and devotion 
of Mr. Coulson to his boys. He is rep- 
resentative of the thousands of men and 
women who volunteer their time toward 
building young men who are thoroughly 
prepared—educationally, morally, and 
spiritually—to assume the responsibili- 
ties of good citizenship. 


REQUEST TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 


U.S. SHOULD CUT DIPLOMATIC TIES 
WITH HAITI 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Haitis anti-American President 
Francois Duvalier has demanded that 
the United States recall its Ambassador 
to Haiti, and has already recalled his own 
Ambassador to underscore his demands. 

Coupled with Duvalier’s recent har- 
assment of U.S. citizens, this new turn 
in US. relations with Haiti points up 
one hard fact—that the United States 
should suspend its diplomatic ties with 
the Duvalier regime. 

Furthermore, the American people 
have had the impression that U.S. aid to 
Haiti has been suspended. I am in- 
formed that this is not so. Under the 
U.S. food-for-peace program, Haiti last 
year received some $1.3 million in U.S. 
surplus foodstuffs subsidized by the U.S. 
taxpayer. Haiti also received last year 
some $1.3 million from the United States 
as part of a grant to finance a malaria 
control project. 

And at present Haiti is free to market 
over 40,000 tons of sugar in the United 
States, and at the present prevailing 
price of sugar in New York last Friday, 
which was $152 per ton, Haiti could ex- 
pect an income of $6,166,488 this year if 
its U.S. sales continued. 

This aid should be cut as well. Posi- 
tive actions, such as these, would do much 
to strengthen our position in the Carib- 
= and the rest of the hemisphere as 
Wi 


REQUEST TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR DIRECTORS 
AND CHIEFS OF STAFF AT VA MED- 
ICAL INSTALLATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 228) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, with 
respect to the salary of directors and 
chiefs of staff of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF RE- 
TIRED EMPLOYEES HEALTH 
BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3517) 
to amend the Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act with respect to Gov- 
ernment contribution for expenses in- 
curred in the administration of such act. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


BACK PAY ACT OF 1963 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4837) 
to provide for the payment of certain 
amounts and restoration of employment 
benefits to certain Government officers 
and employees improperly deprived 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to observe I 
intend to object to all of the procedures 
under unanimous consent as they come 
along. I have been denied the right to 
have a special order and I have been 
denied the right to place information in 
the Recorp which I believe is of im- 
portance. I think until such time as the 
watchdogs of the House agree to some 
type of ruling that the procedures of the 
House are going to have to be delayed. 

Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO MARKET 
POWER GENERATED AT AMISTAD 
DAM ON THE RIO GRANDE 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4062) 

to amend the act authorizing the trans- 

mission and disposition by the Secretary 
of the Interior of electric energy gener- 
ated at Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande 
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to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to also market power generated at 
Amistad Dam on the Rio Grande. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASING PER DIEM AND SUB- 
SISTENCE, AND LIMIT MILEAGE 
ALLOWANCES OF GRAND AND 
PETIT JURORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5905) 
to amend section 1871 of title 28, United 
States Code, to increase the per diem 
and subsistence, and limit mileage allow- 
ances of grand and petit jurors. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


LEASE OF TOBACCO ALLOTMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5930) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend for 2 additional 
years the provisions permitting the lease 
and transfer of tobacco acreage allot- 
ments. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF TIME TO FILE 1963 
TOBACCO ALLOTMENT LEASES 


The Clerk called the resolution 
(H.J. Res. 403) to amend section 316 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
to extend the time by which a lease 
transferring a tobacco acreage allotment 
may be filed. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXPAND AUTHORITY OF THE CANAL 
ZONE GOVERNMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3050) 
to expand the authority of the Canal 
Zone Government to settle claims not 
cognizable under the Tort Claims Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


10909 
AMENDING THE CANAL ZONE CODE 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3999) 
to amend section 66 of title 2 of the 
Canal Zone Code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


NURSES AS STAFF OFFICERS IN U.S. 
MERCHANT MARINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5781) 
to amend the act of August 1, 1939, to 
provide that professional nurses shall be 
registered as staff officers in the U.S. 
merchant marine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


REPEALING THE INLAND WATER- 
WAYS CORPORATION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2876) 
to repeal the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to in- 
quire of the gentleman from California 
if the gentleman’s unanimous-consent 
request is made on the basis of his an- 
nouncement of a moment ago and not 
because he objects to some provision of 
the proposed bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, my sole purpose is di- 
rected to the fact that we have degener- 
ated into a juvenile children’s hour of 
denying the various Members to run 
their own household and place docu- 
ments and other matters in the RECORD 
which they feel they should place in the 
Recor, and to have special orders. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to it on that 
oer only and not on the merits of the 
bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


REGULATIONS FOR PREVENTING 
COLLISIONS AT SEA 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6012) 
to authorize the President to proclaim 
regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR COAST AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 969) to 
provide medical care for certain Coast 
and Geodetic Survey retired ships’ of- 
ficers and crewmembers and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the further consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AMEND INLAND AND WESTERN 
RIVER RULES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1036) to 
amend the inland and western rivers 
rules concerning anchor lights and for 
signals required in special anchorage 
areas, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

j Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Is there objection to the further con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


LIMIT PRIORITY OF TAXES IN 
BANKRUPTCY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3438) 
to amend the Bankruptcy Act with re- 
spect to limiting the priority and non- 
dischargeability of taxes in bankruptcy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


RELATING TO DUTIES OF CENSUS 
ENUMERATORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4818) 
to amend section 25 of title 13, United 
States Code, relating to the duties of 
enumerators of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 72 

There was no objection. 


MERGING OF CERTAIN COAST 
GUARD APPROPRIATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 73) to 
provide for the merger of certain Coast 
Guard appropriations for operating ex- 
penses, Reserve training, and retired pay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULES OF 
NAVIGATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 75) to 
provide for exceptions to the rules of 
navigation in certain cases. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating may permit 
vessels desiring to navigate or operate under 
bridges constructed over navigable waters 
of the United States to temporarily lower 
any lights, day signals, or other navigational 
means and appliances prescribed or required 
pursuant to law, rule, or regulation, and, 
if necessary, may authorize vessels so navi- 
gating or operating to depart from the rules 
to prevent collisions as prescribed by law, 
rule, or regulation. The Secretary of the 
Department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating may also prescribe such special 
regulations to be observed by vessels so navi- 
gating or operating as in his judgment the 
public safety may require for the prevention 
of collisions. 

(b) Notice of the regulations to accom- 
plish the purposes of this Act shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register and in the 
Notice to Mariners, and after the effective 
date specified in such notices, such regula- 
tions shall have the force of law. 

(c) Any person who navigates or operates 
a vessel in violation of the regulations estab- 
lished pursuant to this section shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding $500. In addi- 
tion, any vessel navigated or operated in 
violation of the regulations established pur- 
suant to this section shall be liable to a 
penalty of $500, for which sum such vessel 
may be seized and proceeded against, by way 
of libel, in the district court of the United 
States for any district within which such 
vessel may be found. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PART II, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4157) 
to enact part II of the District of Co- 
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lumbia Code, entitled “Judiciary and Ju- 
dicial Procedure” codifying the general 
and permanent laws relating to the ju- 
diciary and judicial procedure of the 
District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the only purpose I 
reserve the right here is to ask if there 
is not some way by which we can dis- 
pense with the printing of the bill. It 
would cost quite a lot of money to print 
the bill. I am asking for that permis- 
sion to waive its printing. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, we plan to 
make that request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 6, § 11-505(b) (7), fourth line, strike 
out “Court” and insert “Courts”. 

Page 6, § 11-506 (a), first line, strike out 
“Court” and insert court“. 

Page 30, § 11-1557(1), first line, strike out 
“sction” and insert “section”. 

Page 130, § 16-1314(b), fourth line, strike 
out “for” and insert fee“. 

Page 163, Analysis of Chapter 29: 

In heading of section 16-2922, after 
“widow” insert “or widower”, 

In heading of section 16-2924, after 
“widow’s” insert or widower’s”. 

Strike out heading of section 16-2926, 

Page 164, § 16-2921: 

Second and third lines, 
widower” after “widow”, 

Fifth line, strike out “widow's”. 

Seventh line, strike out “commissoners” 
and insert “commissioners”. 


insert “or 


Tenth line, insert “or widower” af 
“widow”. 155 
Twelfth line, insert “or man” after 
“woman”, 


Thirteenth line, strike out “bonds” 
thee houna bonds” and 

Page 164, § 16-2922: 

First line, insert after 
“widow”. 


Second and third lines, insert ad 
after his“. reff as 


Page 164, § 16-2923, fourth line, strike out 
“wife’s”. 

Page 164, § 16-2924, second line, insert “or 
Tioma” after “widow” and “or he” after 
“she”. 

—— 165, § 16-2924: 

st and second lines, strike 5 ve 
and insert “the”. A er 
isa ne; insert “or he” after “she”, 
‘ourth line, strike out “fro: re, — 
sert “of the”. W 

Fifth line, strike out her dower, and shall 
allow her,” and insert “the dower, and shall 
allow her or him,”. 

Bison line, strike out “her” and insert 
“the”. 

Eighth line, 
“widow”. 

Page 165, § 16-2925, fifth line, strike out 
“by the wife”. 

Page 165, § 16-2926, strike out the entire 
section. 

Page 168, § 16-3111, first line, insert before 
the first word “With respect to the trial of 
issues in the Probate Court, including the 
taking and use of testimony of nonresident 
widowers, the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, unless otherwise provided by law, are 
applicable thereto.”. 


“or widower” 


insert “or widower” after 
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Page 178, $ 16-3902, ninth line, insert not“ 
before “available”. 

Page 186, § 17-303(b), first line, strike out 
“be” and insert “by”. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I thought there was 
a request to be made that would estop 
the printing of this bill and save the tax- 
payers some $4,000 or $5,000. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
wholeheartedly with the gentleman from 
Iowa, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the printing of this bill in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of bills on the Consent Calendar. 


EXTENSION OF SECTION 221 MORT- 
GAGE INSURANCE AUTHORITY 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.J. 
Res. 467) amending section 221 of the 
National Housing Act to extend for 2 
years the broadened eligibility presently 
provided for mortgage insurance there- 
under. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the fifth sen- 
tence of section 221(f) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by striking out “1963” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1965”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
467 is a very simple measure which would 
keep one of FHA’s programs going for 
another 2 years. In the Housing Act of 
1954 we established section 221 to pro- 
vide liberal mortgage financing under 
FHA insurance for families displaced by 
urban renewal or other Government ac- 
tivity. This program applies to both 
homeownership and rental housing. In 
the Housing Act of 1961 we broadened 
section 221 to make the benefits avail- 
able to low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies generally. In the same act we put 
a 1965 cutoff date on most FHA pro- 
grams, but this broadened authority 
under section 221 was made for only 2 
years. Under existing law it would go 
back to being available only for displaced 
families after June 30 of this year. This 
resolution would extend this broadened 
eligibility to 1965. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard no opposi- 
tion whatsoever to this extension. In 
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the committee report—House Report No, 
386—we included letters of endorsement 
from the National Association of Home 
Builders, the Mortgage Bankers Associ- 
ation, and the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. In addition, of 
course, it has the endorsement of the 
Federal Housing Administration. The 
committee has received a great number 
of letters from builders urging the ex- 
tension of this program, and I know 
many of my colleagues have received 
similar letters. This resolution was re- 
ported out of the Subcommittee on 
Housing without a dissenting vote and 
was also reported unanimously by the 
full Banking Committee. 

There are just two subsections of the 
FHA law which would be affected by this 
resolution. Section 221(d)(2) author- 
izes FHA mortgage insurance on both 
new and existing single-family homes in 
amounts up to $11,000. There is the fur- 
ther provision that in the high-cost areas 
this may go up to $15,000. 

The maximum term is 35 years, except 
that where necessary to enable the 
home-buying family to qualify on the 
basis of monthly payments the FHA 
Commissioner may extend the maximum 
maturity to 40 years. The minimum 
downpayment under the law is 3 percent. 
The other subsection is 221(d) (4) which 
provides for the insurance of mortgages 
on rental housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income groups. 

In the 7 years prior to 1961, FHA in- 
sured 25,000 home mortgages under sec- 
tion 221(d) (2). Since the effective date 
of the 1961 Housing Act, it has insured 
an additional 36,000 units, making a total 
of nearly 61,000 homes. Under section 
221(d) (4) a total of 62 projects covering 
7,500 rental units have been insured, in- 
cluding 12 projects with 924 units in- 
sured since the 1961 act became law. 
These figures include units provided for 
displaced families as well as for low- 
and moderate-income families generally. 

While the volume of activity has been 
relatively small, this program has great 
potential and fills an important need in 
our efforts to encourage private financ- 
ing for housing in the low price and rent 
ranges. House Joint Resolution 467 
would continue the program in its pres- 
ent form until June 30, 1965. I urge the 
passage of the resolution today so that 
the Senate can act and it can reach the 
President's desk for signature prior to 
the June 30 expiration date. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to affirm what the distinguished 
chairman has said. This resolution was 
reported unanimously by both the sub- 
committee and the full committee of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. The change that would be made 
would bring into line two sections, 
221(d)(2) and 221(d)(4) to section 
221(d) (3), which presently has an ex- 
piration date 2 years from now. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the enactment of 
the resolution. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 467 to 
extend sections 221(d) (2) and 221(d) (4) 
of the National Housing Act for 2 more 
years. 
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Section 221 was made a part of the 
National Housing Act in 1954 to assist 
the housing industry to provide reloca- 
tion housing for families displaced by 
urban renewal or governmental action. 
Although the act did not so specify, the 
intention was to help families of limited 
income, since most displaced families 
are in this category and those with 
higher incomes have no trouble relocat- 
ing themselves. 

Section 221(d)(2) authorized FHA 
mortgage insurance for home properties, 
and section 211(d) (3) mortgage insur- 
ance on multifamily rental housing spon- 
sored by nonprofit organizations or public 
bodies. Section 221 (d) (4), permitting 
mortgage insurance on rental housing 
with profit-motivated sponsorship, was 
added in 1959. 

The Housing Act of 1961 made some 
sweeping revisions in section 221 in rec- 
ognition of its suitability as a vehicle to 
provide housing for moderate income 
families in general as well as displaced 
families. The 1961 act removed the pre- 
vious limitation, on mortgage insurance 
under the section, to relocation housing, 
and also removed the requirement for 
certification by the HHFA Administra- 
tor of need for the housing. 

These new provisions of the section 
were intended for families with incomes 
too high for public housing but not high 
enough to enable them to compete for 
adequate housing in the private market. 
So that Congress might have an oppor- 
tunity to assess the value of the new pro- 
visions in practical application, termi- 
nation dates were provided except for 
relocation housing. The cutoff dates are 
July 1, 1962, for section 221 (d) (2)— 
homes—and 221(d) (4) —multifamuly 
rental and cooperative housing with 
profit-motivated sponsorship—and July 
1, 1965, for section 221 (d) (3)—multi- 
family housing with nonprofit sponsor- 
ship. 

I feel very strongly that the (d) (2) 
and (d)(4) programs are needed and 
that the 2-year period in which they 
have operated in their present form has 
not been adequate to demonstrate their 
value. In the middle and higher income 
market, housing supply and demand have 
reached a state of balance in which there 
is no longer an acute shortage; but spe- 
cial financing terms are still needed to 
bring homeownership within the reach 
of families with lower incomes and to 
make good rental and cooperative 
housing available to other families for 
whom homeownership is not at present 
feasible. 

In my own part of the country we are 
constantly made aware of the necessity 
for programs that will provide decent 
housing at the lowest possible cost. Ire- 
cently had the pleasure of having FHA 
Commissioner Brownstein visit my dis- 
trict and review the housing problems of 
the area, and (d) (4) in particular was 
suggested as one of the possible answers 
to providing good rental housing for 
moderate-income families. We could 
probably make good use of (d) (2) also. 

Figures on a national basis indicate 
how the industry has accepted the 1961 
provisions of the latter section. In the 
first half of 1961, the FHA received 3,674 
applications under the old provisions. 
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In the second half of the year, following 
passage of the 1961 Housing Act, more 
than 11,000 applications were received. 
Altogether, from the passage of the 1961 
act through May 1963 there were 69,200 
(d) (2) applications, compared with 39,- 
300 for the nearly 7 preceding years 
during which it was in effect. From 
August 1954 through June 1961, 25,400 
mortgages totaling $232.9 million were 
insured, and from July 1961 through 
May 1963, 38,000 morigages totaling $395 
million have been insured. 

Although section 211(d)(4) has been 
slower in starting under the 1961 pro- 
visions, builders are gradually becoming 
aware of its advantages in providing 
low-cost multifamily housing. No mort- 
gages were insured under this section be- 
fore the 1961 Housing Act became law. 
Since July 1961, the FHA has insured 
mortgages totaling $8.9 million on 14 

(d) ( projects with 1,117 units. 
Thirteen applications on projects with 
1,477 units are in process at the present 
time. 

One advantage of (d) (4) financing is 
that the mortgage represents a percent- 
age of estimated replacement cost rather 
than of appraised value as under the 
regular section 207 rental housing pro- 
gram of FHA. Generally speaking, bas- 
ing the mortgage on replacement cost 
rather than on appraised value permits 
a higher mortgage amount. If there are 
disadvantages of location, for example, 
appraised value will fall below replace- 
ment cost and the mortgage amount will 
be correspondingly restricted. Housing 
financing under (d) (4) does not have to 
meet the location requirements of sec- 
tion 207. It must be located in a market- 
able area but not necessarily in an ex- 
ceptionally desirable area. A workable 
program for the community is not a re- 
quirement, nor is a finding of economic 
soundness required; however, cost certi- 
fication provisions apply. The housing 
can be built in an urban renewal area 
or elsewhere. The provisions of the sec- 
tion are especially suitable for financing 
rehabilitation of multifamily properties. 

This section fills a gap between urban 
renewal housing and the higher rent 
housing built under section 207. The 
mortgage limits are less than under sec- 
tion 207 or 220, but are higher than those 
established for nonprofit or limited-divi- 
dend sponsorship under 221(d) (3). 

Because of the special incentives sec- 
tion 221(d) (4) offers and because of the 
growing interest in it, I recommend that 
it be continued for another 2 years as 
provided in House Joint Resolution 467. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, an issue is 
presently before the House that demands 
the support of every Representative from 
every district in the Nation. House Joint 
Resolution 467, a bill to extend the bene- 
fits of the Federal Administra- 
tion 221 housing program until 1965, is 
absolutely necessary if we are to continue 
to provide housing for our low and mid- 
dle income citizens. 

For many years the “package of tools” 
offered by Congress through the Federal 
Housing Administration has been among 
the most popular programs offered by the 
Federal Government. FHA has estab- 
lished itself as an efficient administrative 
agency and has good relations with both 
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the public and the business community. 
Its programs have helped homeowner- 
ship in the United States to reach an un- 
precedented level of 62.5 percent in 1961. 

All FHA programs have been designed, 
in one way or another, to encourage 
homeownership by citizens who would 
otherwise be forced to remain renters all 
their lives. Section 221(d)(2) and sec- 
tion 221(d)(4) are exceptionally good 
examples. 

Section 221 became a part of the Na- 
tion Housing Act in 1954 when Congress 
became concerned with the relocation of 
families from urban renewal projects. 
These families were largely renters and, 
for the most part, low on the income 
ladder. Their chances of homeowner- 
ship were dim and the prospect of hav- 
ing to move to another slum area was 
ever present. Section 221 offered a 
chance for many of those unfortunate 
people to leave their old environment 
and reside in a suitable neighborhood 
either as renters or homeowners. 

In 1961 sweeping revisions were made 
in the 221 program when it was recog- 
nized that it could be employed to meet 
the growing, and unmet, need for low 
and middle income housing other than 
relocation housing. Section 221(d) (2) 
differs from other FHA programs in that 
it requires a lower downpayment, in 
some cases has a longer mortgage term, 
and enjoys less restrictive minimum 
standards. Section 221(d) (4) offers en- 
couragement to the construction of low 
and middle income apartments for those 
who need time to save for future home- 
ownership. 

Since enactment of these revisions in 
the 221 program in 1961 things have 
moved ata brisk pace. Under the (d) (2) 
program 36,000 units have been insured 
and 62 projects covering 17,500 rental 
units have been insured under the (d) (4) 
program. 

It pleases me to lend my support to 
such a worthy program. The growing 
need for adequate housing in this coun- 
try is a recognized fact. This is es- 
pecially true in the area of low and mid- 
dle income housing. These two FHA 
programs, the extension of which was 
reported favorably by both the House 
Subcommittee on Housing and the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
deserve to be extended for another 2 
years. House Joint Resolution 467 will 
legalize the continued benefits of these 
two vital FHA programs. This measure 
has received my enthusiastic support and 
I will continue to be a friend of such 
needed legislation. I trust that my fel- 
low Congressmen will rally to the need 
in sufficient numbers so that this meas- 
ure can pass without further hesitation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the joint resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 467. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended, and the joint res- 
olution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have the privilege of extending their re- 
marks on the housing resolution just 
Passed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF 
RETIRED EMPLOYEES HEALTH 
BENEFITS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3517) to amend the Retired Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits Act with 
respect to Government contribution for 
expenses incurred in the administration 
of such act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sections 
4(b) and 6(c) of the Retired Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act (74 Stat. 850 and 
851; 5 U.S.C, 3053(b) and 3055(c)) are here- 
by repealed. 

Sec. 2. Section 8(a) of such Act (74 Stat. 
851; 5 U.S.C. 3057(a)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following sentence: 
“In addition, the Government shall contrib- 
ute annually and there shall be deposited 
in the Fund amounts for payment of ex- 
penses incurred by the Commission in ad- 
ministering this Act.” 

Sec. 3. Section 8(b) of such Act (74 Stat. 
851; 5 U.S.C. 3057 (b)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) The Fund shall be available without 

year limitation for all payments on 
account of the health benefits plan nego- 
tiated under section 3 of this Act, for pay- 
ment of the Government's contribution pro- 
vided for by section 6(a) of this Act to 
agencies of the Government which admin- 
ister a retirement system for civilian em- 
ployees of the Government, and for payment 
of expenses, within such limitations as may 
be specified annually in appropriation Acts, 
incurred by the Commission in administering 
this Act.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona, [Mr. 
UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H.R. 3517, will probably. not affect the 
destiny of the Nation, but it is an im- 
portant bill to 415,000 retired Federal 
employees. Since objection was made 
when this bill was placed on the Consent 
Calendar, I think perhaps it is important 
that we take 3 or 4 minutes to explain 
what the bill is and what it would do. 

This bill is based on a recommendation 
by the Civil Service Commission. A sim- 
ilar proposal was passed out of the com- 
mittee in the 87th Congress. It was not 
acted upon by the House because we ran 
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out of time in the closing days of the 
session. 

For several years we have had a health 
benefits program for active Federal em- 
ployees, including those in the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. These em- 
ployees customarily have deducted from 
their pay an amount which is matched 
by the Government, and they receive 
certain health and medical benefits. At 
the time this legislation was enacted 
there was no provision for those who had 
already retired. Today there are some 
415,000 former Federal employees. 

Congress passed an act in September 
1960 which gave medical and health ben- 
efits to employees who had retired after 
July of 1960. These people received a 
Federal annuity and from their pay is 
taken each month $3 if they are single, 
or $6 for a family. This is matched 
by contributions from the U.S. Treasury, 
and for this they receive these benefits. 

In this little bill we are talking only 
about the 415,000 retired Federal em- 
ployees. We are not talking about those 
who hereafter retire. They are covered 
under their present plan and will con- 
tinue to have coverage. 

The purpose of this bill and all it would 
accomplish is this: It would remove 
from the existing law a provision which 
limits the portion of the Government’s 
contribution which the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission may use for administra- 
tive expenses for this act. This amount 
is now limited to 2 percent. This 2-per- 
cent limit would be eliminated by this 
bill. I should say that this legislation 
was reported unanimously from the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. I know of no Member of the 
House who is here today to object to 
it. 

The 2-percent limitation formula was 
first applied during the fiscal year 1963. 
Our committee report indicates that 
the amount available on the basis of 
2 percent of the Government’s contribu- 
tion for fiscal 1963 would be $282,000. 
This was based on 2 percent of the esti- 
mated Federal contribution of $14,- 
118,000. However, the actual amount 
appropriated for Government contribu- 
tions during fiscal 1963 was only $12,- 
807,000, rather than the $14 million re- 
quested. This resulted in an amount 
being available for the administration 
of this important act of only $256,000. 
This $256,000 was not sufficient for 
proper administration. The actual costs 
in the last 3 or 4 years have been as fol- 
lows: In 1961, $412,000; in 1962, 
$474,000; in fiscal 1963, estimated, 
$393,000. Thus it has become readily 
apparent in the administration of this 
act that the 2-percent formula does not 
give enough room and does not provide 
the necessary funds. 

Thus, the Civil Service Commission has 
a serious budgetary problem in trying to 
carry out the responsibilities we have 
given them. A way was found out of 
it, a temporary way, during the current 
fiscal year. The Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act actually authorized 
$375,000 and appropriated that amount 
rather than the $256,000 which would 
have been available under the 2-percent 
limitation. The budget proposal for 
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fiscal year 1964 calls for $392,000. Thus 
we have provided temporary relief in the 
appropriation acts while the legislative 
provisions governing the administration 
of this Retired Federal Employees’ 
Health Benefit Act has a 2-percent lim- 
itation. 

The question might be asked, Why 
have the costs of administration ex- 
ceeded the 2-percent formula that the 
Congress thought would be adequate 
when the act was passed? Basically 
there are three reasons. 

The first is that participation by the 
annuitants has been substantially less 
than was expected. The House and the 
Congress thought that perhaps 95 per- 
cent of the retired Federal employees 
would take advantage of this fine pro- 
gram. Actually about 60 percent have 
applied and are participating. Lower 
participation, of course, means a corre- 
spondingly smaller Government contri- 
bution and a correspondingly smaller 
amount available for administrative pur- 
poses. 

Secondly, dealing with these older re- 
tired people, many of whom are unfamil- 
iar with this law, are unfamiliar with 
the benefits, has proven to be more costly 
than was expected; especially in dealing 
with thousands of elderly people on a 
subject that is new to them, and that is 
somewhat complex, has required a great 
deal of correspondence and additional 
staff that was not anticipated. It is 
really difficult for the Civil Service Com- 
mission to communicate as effectively 
with these people as with active Federal 
employees. This was not fully antici- 
pated. 

The third reason is that the program 
involves a closed group which can only 
decrease with the passage of time. This 
group will never grow. It covers just 
those who retired prior to September 
1960, and as deaths occur this group will 
gradually be reduced until the whole pro- 
gram is closed out. Yet the natural de- 
crease in the size of the group will mean 
@ gradual reduction in both the Gov- 
ernment contribution and the adminis- 
trative costs. But the characteristic of 
this group, they being elderly people, is 
such that it will decrease at a more rapid 
rate than the administrative cost. Thus 
the committee has come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no real possibility of 
the administrative costs being retained 
within the 2-percent limitation. We had 
a patchwork kind of correction for this 
situation last year, but the only perma- 
nent relief is to pass this bill. 

You might ask what will happen if 
we defeat this bill and the law is not 
changed? I should anticipate some kind 
of temporary relief would be asked for 
from the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. They have 
been very cooperative. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomas] has helped to 
work out a plan for this difficult period. 
But this is a program that has been 
authorized by the Congress and we 
should not put the Civil Service Com- 
mission or the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in a position of having to adjust a 
patchwork formula to make sure that 
these 415,000 people receive the bene- 
fits that Congress has authorized. 
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I think it would be shortsighted econ- 
omy to defeat this bill, It would only 
cost $100,000 for this year and it is 
anticipated that the extra cost above 
the 2-percent limitation would not go 
much beyond that in the years to come. 

I would emphasize again that the bill 
has bipartisan support, that it came out 
of a subcommittee of which the ranking 
minority member was the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. It was 
approved in the full committee. I know 
of no one who is opposed to it today. 

Mr. Speaker, I should hope that this 
bill will receive the prompt and favor- 
able attention of the House today. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], this leg- 
islation was approved by our committee 
unanimously. It certainly is not con- 
troversial. This bill, H.R. 3517, was on 
the Consent Calendar for several weeks 
but an objection to it made it necessary 
to call it up under suspension of the 
rules. 

Actually, the only thing that the bill 
does, in the final analysis, is to elimi- 
nate an awkward administrative pro- 
cedure, It will permit the Committee 
on Appropriations to exercise some dis- 
cretion in appropriating necessary funds 
to administer the Retired Federal Em- 
Ployees Health Benefits Act. Back in 
1960, the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service made, I believe, a major 
contribution by encouraging business 
and private industry generally to do 
something to help solve the problem of 
medical and hospital care for our elderly 
citizens. In 1960 we provided that all 
retired Federal employees could come 
under the Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act which was similar 
to a measure Congress approved for ac- 
tive Federal employees in 1959. When 
we enacted this law in 1959, we provided 
that Federal employees who retired in 
the future could continue their medical 
and hospitalization benefits. But we 
did not provide for those who had re- 
tired in previous years. So we came 
back in 1960, as I said, and enacted a 
new law that did provide for all retired 
Federal employees to have medical and 
hospitalization protection. We hope, 
or at least this Member hopes, that this 
will encourage all business and industry 
to provide a similar type of program 
for all of their retired employees so that 
no blanket Federal aid for medical care 
would be necessary to take care of our 
senior citizens. 

When we enacted this program in 1960, 
we estimated that the administrative ex- 
penses would be approximately 2 percent 
of the Government’s contribution. That 
was a reasonable estimate and an accu- 
rate estimate provided as large a number 
of retired employees participated in the 
program as we estimated. As was 
pointed out by the gentleman from 
Arizona, there were 415,000 retired Fed- 
eral employees who would be eligible to 
participate in this program. On the basis 
of a 90 percent participation by retired 
Federal employees in the program, the 
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Federal annual contribution was esti- 
mated to be approximately $21 million. 
Certainly, 2 percent of that contribution 
would amount to approximately $420,000 
annually which was the cost of admin- 
istering the program as estimated by the 
Civil Service Commission and by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. However, we were mistaken in our 
estimate because we found that only ap- 
proximately 60 percent of those retired 
employees exercised the option of par- 
ticipating in the program. So the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to remove this 
2 percent administrative limitation from 
the Retired Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act and to permit the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, as I said earlier 
in my remarks, some latitude and discre- 
tion in appropriating funds for this pur- 
pose. At the present time, it is necessary 
to include a corrective provision in the 
appropriation bill each time. It is really 
an awkward situation. In a sense we are 
invalidating an act of Congress in doing 
what we are doing now. In this legisla- 
tion we are asking the Congress to amend 
this particular provision of the original 
act so that we can have a much more 


this act only applies to those who retired 
in former years. 
Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 


with the actual facts of the situation. 
Mr. Speaker, I join with the gentle- 


pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 

Arizona that the House sus- 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 


The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
were suspended, and the bill was 


RETIREMENT INEQUITY—ARCHI- 
TECT OF THE CAPITOL 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 5377) to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act in order to correct an 
inequity in the application of such act 
to the Architect of the Capitol and the 
employees of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section i(c) of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, as amended (5 US.C. 2251(c)), is 
amended by inserting “the Architect of the 
Capitol and the employees of the Architect 
of the Capitol.“ immediately following ‘‘offi- 
cial duties.“ 

(b) Section 2(c) of such Act, as amended 
(5 US.C. 22(d)), is amended by inserting 
“(other than the Architect of the Capitol 
and the employees of the Architect of the 
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Capitol)” immediately following congres- 
sional employee”. 

{c) Section 2(d) of such Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 2252 (d)), is amended by inserting 
, except as provided under subsection (f),” 
immediately following “temporary congres- 
sional employee”. 

(d) Section 5(d) of such Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 2255(d)), is amended by striking 
out “to the Architect of the Capitol or any 
employee under the office of the Architect of 
the Capitol,”. 

Sec. 2, The provisions under the heading 
“CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
Funpb” in title I of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1959 (72 Stat. 1064; Pub- 
lic Law 85-844), shall not apply with respect 
to benefits resulting from the enactment of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall not apply in the case 
of employees retired or otherwise separated 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 
The rights of such persons and their sur- 
vivors shali continue in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if such amend- 
ments had not been enacted. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BeckworrTH]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
5377 was reported unanimously by your 


` Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 


ice and should be enacted to correct an 
inequity in the law which adversely af- 
fects the civil service retirement rights 
of employees of the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

The employees covered by the bill are 
in every sense nal employees. 
The Architect of the Capitol has been de- 
fined by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, in several decisions, to be 
an officer of the Congress, and the Office 
of the Architect of the Capitol likewise 
has been defined to be a part of the leg- 
islative establishment. All of the duties 
and responsibilities of the Architect and 
of employees of his Office are devoted to 
the service of the Congress. 
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The Congress in 1954, recognizing the 
unique conditions of congressional em- 
ployment, enacted legislation to provide 
a carefully planned and practical retire- 
ment program for congressional employ- 
ees. The same unique conditions apply 
to employment in the Office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. Like other congres- 
sional employees, neither the Architect 
has nor do his employees have civil serv- 
ice or other protective status. Yet 
neither the Architect was nor his em- 
ployees were included in the congres- 
sional employees’ retirement program 
enacted in 1954. 

As a result, although they are truly 
congressional employees and direct all of 
their working time and energy to serving 
the Congress, their retirement benefits 
are considerably inferior to those of their 
fellow congressional employees. The 
omission of these congressional em- 
ployees from the congressional em- 
ployees’ retirement program apparently 
was due to an oversight. There is no 
record of any consideration being given 
to them when the 1954 legislation was 
being developed and approved. Possibly 
a contributing circumstance to their 
omission from the program is the fact 
that their salaries are the same as those 
under the Classification Act of 1949, an 
act which applies generally to executive 
branch employees. However, that is 
merely a matter of administrative con- 
venience and in no way alters the status 
of the Architect and his employees as 
congressional employees. 

This legislation extends no civil serv- 
ice retirement rights to anyone not al- 
ready entitled to retirement rights. It 
simply alters such rights for the em- 
ployees covered to make them equal to 
rights now available to other congres- 
sional employees. The bill can affect no 
more than 1,175 individuals. In fact, 
since the retirement act already pro- 
vides for the Architect to exclude em- 


-ployees whose tenure is temporary or of 
uncertain duration, and also requires a 


minimum of 5 years of congressional 


-service to qualify for any benefits under 
the congression 


al employees’ program, it 
is very probable that the number of indi- 
viduals covered will be substantially less 
than 1,175. Over two-thirds of the 1,175 
employees are specifically subject by 
statute to congressional committee or 
congressional commission control under 
present law. 
Mr. Speaker, this is very worthy legis- 
lation and I hope it will receive the 
prompt approval of the House. 


Positions under the Architect of the Capitol 


Wage 
Appropriations board 
positions 


Salaries, Architect of the Capitol. 
Capitol Buildings and Groundss 
Capitol Grounds . 2 
Senate oflice buildings.. 
Legislati 

Ho 
C: 


Subtotal 
Care of the buiiding and grounds, Supreme Court 
„ A Ee See ee 


Unclassi- Statutory Total 
positions | positions 
positions 


1963 


Hearings of 1964—Breakdown of regular force 
under the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol engaged in structural and mechan- 
ical care of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds, Senate and House Office build- 
ings, Capitol Power Plant, Library of Con- 
gress buildings, U.S. Supreme Court build- 
ing, and legislative garage 

Capitol Power Plant: Engineers, me- 
chanics, helpers, and laborers... - 82 

Electrical substations and transformer 
stations (located in Capitol, Senate 
Office buildings, House Office build- 
ings, Library of Congress — 


Operators, mechanics, helpers - 12 
Air conditioning operation and main- 
tenance: Engineers and mechanics 62 


Structural care of buildings and oper - 
ation of miscellaneous equipment: 
Maintenance mechanics and helpers 
(plumbers, electricians, carpenters, 
painters, sheet-metal workers, heat- 
ing room attendants, public address 
system operators, subway opera- 


General domestic care of buildings: 
Laborers, full-time__.....-..------ 


Charwomen, part-time 300 
Capitol Grounds—Care and Mainte- 

nance: Gardeners and laborers.. 49 
Legislative garage—care and opera- 

tion: Superintendent and helpers 7 


House garage (old building)—care and 
operation: Superintendent and help- 


Professional, administrative, and office 
force: Architect, engineers, adminis- 
trative and clerical assistants, and 


miscellaneous 110 


March 1963, total employees. 1, 175 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. BECKWORTH], in support of 
this legislation, H.R. 5377. As he pointed 
out, this was approved by a unanimous 
vote of the committee. 

In substance the bill brings all of the 
employees of the Office of the Architect 
of the Capitol under the same retirement 
system that all other employees of the 
legislative branch of the Government now 
enjoy. In fact, two-thirds of the em- 
ployees of the Architect of the Capitol 
already are subject to congressional com- 
mittee or congressional commission con- 
trol under present law and, therefore, 
they should be treated the same as all 
other legislative employees. 

There are approximately 1,175 em- 
ployees who would be brought under the 
congressional employees retirement sys- 
tem as a result of this act. The Comp- 
troller General has ruled that the 
Architect of the Capitol and all of its em- 
ployees are employees of the legislative 
branch of the Government. They have 
no connection whatsoever with civil 
service insofar as civil service status and 
job security protection is concerned. I 
believe the reason the employees of the 
Architect of the Capitol were not in- 
cluded in the present act when it was 
approved by the Congress in 1954 was the 
result of an oversight. - No one suggested 
that they be included, and no one had 
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any opportunity to object to their being 
included. 


Interestingly enough, some employees 
of the Architect of the Capitol are al- 
ready under this legislative retirement 
system, 

As a result of the ruling of the Comp- 
troller General, employees of the restau- 
rants of the House and Senate are al- 
ready included. Perhaps the reason why 
all employees of the Architect of the 
Capitol have not been included is the 
result of confusion, since they are paid 
under civil service Classification Act 
salary scales. 

There is a chart on page 5 of the report 
which shows the difference between the 
present retirement benefits of employees 
of the Architect of the Capitol, which is 
the same as those in the regular civil 
Service and the proposed benefits which 
are identical to the retirement benefits 
now enjoyed by other legislative em- 
ployees. 

We are preventing any windfall under 
this act. Those working part-time or 
more or less temporarily will not receive 
the benefits proposed by this legislation 
because we require that they be em- 
ployees of the Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol for 5 years before they can 
come under the provisions of the bill. 

This legislation merely seeks to elimi- 
nate an inequity where one group of 
employees was treated one way and an- 
other group another way. The cost is 
estimated to be approximately $315,000, 
which is a moderate cost to take care of 
this inequity, the very serious inequity 
that has existed over the years. This 
legislation would correct the inequity and 
I hope my colleagues will join in over- 
whelmingly supporting the passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WALL- 
HAUSER], 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, as 
@ member of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to consider this legislation, I join 
with my colleagues in support of it. It 
has been thoroughly explained, and, 
therefore, further explanation is unnec- 


essary. 
The full committee agreed that this 
bill would correct an inequity. 

I hope the House will pass it over- 
whelmingly. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Murray] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
5377. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HEALTH AND LIFE INSURANCE BEN- 
EFITS FOR DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA TEACHERS 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 

to suspend the rules and pass the bill 

(H.R. 5932) to amend the Federal Em- 

ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 so as 

to authorize certain teachers employed 
by the Board of Education of the District 
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of Columbia to participate in a health 
benefits plan established pursuant to 
such act and to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’s Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954 so as to extend insurance coverage 
to such teachers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3(a) of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 710; 5 U.S.C. 
8002(a)) is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “: Provided, That 
no teacher in the employ of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, whose 
salary is established by section 1 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 
1955 (69 Stat. 521), as amended (sec. 31- 
1501, D.C. Code, 1961 edition), shall be ex- 
cluded on the basis of the fact that such 
teacher is serving under a temporary appoint- 
ment if such teacher has been so employed 
by such Board for a period or periods totaling 
not less than two school years.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2(a) of the Federal Employ- 
ees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 (68 
Stat. 736), as amended (5 U.S.C. 2091(a)), is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “and in no event shall any teacher 
in the employ of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia, whose salary is 
established by section 1 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 
521), as amended (sec. 31-1501, D.C. Code, 
1961 edition), be excluded on the basis of the 
fact that such teacher is serving under a 
temporary appointment if such teacher has 
been so employed by such Board for a period 
or periods totaling not less than two school 
years.” 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month which begins not 
later than the sixtieth day after the date of 
its enactment. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
5932 is the result of an official adminis- 
tration request that was submitted to the 
Congress by the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. I was privi- 
leged to serve on the subcommittee 
which held hearings on the measure at 
which favorable testimony was received 
from the government of the District of 
Columbia and from representatives of 
the District of Columbia Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Federation of 
Teachers. There was no adverse testi- 
mony received from any source and the 
bill was reported by a unanimous vote 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

This legislation will correct a very in- 
equitable situation that now exists with 
regard to schoolteachers employed by 
the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia who are serving under so- 
called temporary appointments. Enact- 
ment of this legislation will permit these 
temporary teachers, if their service ag- 
gregates 2 or more school years, to elect 
coverage under the Federal employees 
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health benefits program and the Federal 
employees group life insurance program. 
They are now excluded from both of 
these programs by reason of their so- 
called temporary status. 

Of the nearly 5,000 full-time school- 
teachers employed in the District of 
Columbia public school system, approxi- 
mately 1,700 have temporary status. 
These temporary teachers are employed 
on a yearly basis—their appointments by 
law cannot extend beyond June 30 of the 
fiscal year in which appointed—and the 
appointments are renewable each year 
and they may also be terminated at any 
time with or without reason. Generally 
these teachers are serving in a so-called 
temporary status either because they 
may fail to meet one or more of the de- 
tailed technical requirements and, there- 
fore, have not taken the necessary qual- 
ifying examinations, or because they do 
not expect to remain long in service and 
so do not wish to attain permanent 
status. In addition, there are a number 
of teachers who must be employed on a 
temporary basis to fill temporary posi- 
tions and to replace permanent teachers 
whose job rights must be protected while 
they are on leaves of absence. 

I would like to emphasize that all tem- 
porary teachers must meet certain mini- 
mum qualifications such as possessing a 
bachelor’s degree from a recognized col- 
lege or university; being a citizen of the 
United States; and being of good moral 
character. However, some of these 
teachers may lack a technical require- 
ment for appointment on a permanent 
basis such as not possessing credit in 
college work closely related to the sub- 
ject field in which they teach, not pos- 
sessing the master’s degree that is re- 
quired for teaching in senior high school, 
or not meeting the age requirements. 
For example, many fine teachers are em- 
ployed in a temporary status because 
they are above the 50-year age limit for 
appointment on a permanent basis. 
These, generally, are the teachers who 
have returned to the profession in later 
years, after having raised families. 

The temporary schoolteacher is most 
definitely an important part of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia school system. Of the 
approximately 1,700 temporary teachers 
now employed, 700 have served for 2 or 
more years, 270 have more than 5 years of 
service, and some have taught for 15 and 
20 years. Under the provisions of the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits and 
Group Life Insurance Acts and the reg- 
ulations of the Civil Service Commission 
issued pursuant thereto, employees serv- 
ing under appointments limited to 1 year 
or less are excluded from participating 
in these two programs. Temporary 
schoolteachers of the District of Co- 
lumbia, therefore, because of the nature 
of their yearly appointments and even 
though many have served and dedicated 
a number of years of their lives to the 
public school system are precluded from 
enjoying these benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of H.R. 5932 
will correct this most inequitable situa- 
tion. It amends both the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 and 
the Federal Employees Group Life In- 
surance Act of 1954 to provide that no 
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teacher in the employ of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia 
serving under a temporary appointment 
shall be excluded if such teacher has 
been so employed for a period or periods 
totaling not less than 2 school years. 

The cost of this legislation is very 
nominal. It is estimated that the addi- 
tional cost of the District of Columbia 
Government would be approximately 
$39,000 a year which would be absorbed 
from regular appropriations in the nor- 
mal course of operations. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of fair- 
ness and equity, I urge the adoption of 
this most worthwhile legislation. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, again I am happy to state that 
I am supporting legislation which was 
approved unanimously by the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. It cer- 
tainly indicates we have a very harmoni- 
ous committee. Unfortunately we do 
have some legislation which is considered 
by that committee that is not quite as 
noncontroversial as the legislation we 
have here under a suspension of the rules 
today. 

This bill, H.R, 5932, Mr. Speaker, pro- 
vides an amendment to the Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959 and the Group Life In- 
surance Act of 1954 to provide health and 
life insurance benefits for certain teach- 
ers in Washington, D.C. At the time the 
Congress approved and passed those acts 
we provided that the benefits would ex- 
tend only to those Federal employees who 
had appointments of a year ormore. We 
found that this excluded approximately 
one-third of the schoolteachers of the 
District of Columbia from the benefits 
of either the life insurance or health in- 
surance acts. There are 1,700 of these 
5,000 schoolteachers in the District of 
Columbia who fall into the classification 
of temporary appointees. They can only 
be appointed on a school year to school 
year basis. I think they are appointed 
for the term to start in September and 
end in June of each year and, because 
of certain technical reasons they cannot 
obtain a permanent appointment. Those 
technical reasons fall into many cate- 
gories. In the first place, they have to 
have a master’s degree to teach in senior 
high schools. They may lack certain 
college credits along the lines of the sub- 
ject that they are teaching. They might 
be over 50 years of age. They might not 
be able to pass an examination, but yet 
they are good, sound, qualified teachers 
and have been teaching in the school sys- 
tem for a number of years. As pointed 
out by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
over 700 of these teachers have been 
teaching in the District of Columbia 
school system for more than 2 years. 

They must have a bachelor’s degree in 
order to teach. They must be of good 
moral character. They must be citizens 
of the United States. So these are good 
teachers. But because of certain tech- 
nical reasons they are not able to receive 
an appointment on a permanent basis 
and must be appointed on a year-to-year 

All this legislation does is to amend 
the acts of 1954 and 1959 to permit 
teachers in the District of Columbia 
School System whose service aggregates 
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more than 2 school years to qualify for 
health benefits and life insurance 
benefits. 

The cost is very nominal. It is esti- 
mated to cost approximately $38,000 a 
year. It has the support of all segments 
of the District f Columbia Government. 
Again, as pointed out by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, there was no opposition 
whatsoever to the legislation when we 
conducted hearings on the bill a few 
weeks ago. This will not affect the part- 
time employees, the so-called substitute 
teachers. We will still carry out the act 
as originally intended, that persons must 
be on a somewhat permanent basis be- 
fore they can qualify for the health and 
life insurance benefits. 

I hope the Members will approve this 
legislation overwhelmingly. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 5932? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
mea were suspended and the bill was 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
first I would like to apologize to those 
Members who feel that they have been 
unduly inconvenienced by my actions of 
the past few days, in objecting to certain 
unanimous-consent requests in connec- 
tion with extensions of their remarks in 
the body and Appendix of the daily Rec- 
orD where such extensions involved the 
inclusion of extraneous material. 

I want to reemphasize at this point, 
however, that nothing that I have done 
has had the effect of limiting any Mem- 
ber in the extension of his own remarks 
in any manner whatsoever, and there has 
been neither any intention nor the effect 
of limiting debate or limiting the space 
in the Record which might be utilized for 
the expression of the personal opinions 
of any Member. Particularly would I 
emphasize the fact that this action in 
objecting to the extension of remarks in 
the Appendix to include extraneous ma- 
terial, in more than one instance on 
any single legislative day, and in object- 
ing to the inclusion of extraneous mate- 
rial in the body of the Recorp, was not 
motivated by any vindictiveness on my 
part. Inasmuch as no other person was 
responsible, either directly or indirectly, 
for my action, I want it understood that 
I, and I alone, accept any and all re- 
sponsibility for any inconvenience that 
was occasioned by this action. 

I hope that I have pointed up not only 
what I consider to be an abuse of a priv- 
ilege that is available to all Members, 
only through unanimous consent, but 
that I have called attention to an ex- 
travagant practice that is costing the 
taxpayers of this Nation hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars each year, and have 
also pointed out how a lax interpretation 
and enforcement of the rules of the 
House can result in an unnecessarily 
large expenditure of funds. In the ex- 
tension of these remarks I will point out 
how I believe the laws and rules for pub- 
lication of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are 
not being enforced. Because reprints of 
these laws and rules are readily available 
from the Joint Committee on Printing, I 
will not ask for permission to have them 
printed at this point in the Recorp, 
though from time to time excerpts from 
them are printed as filler material in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say at this time 
that it is not my intention to continue 
with this solo crusade to bring some 
semblance of reasonableness in the print- 
ing of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which, 
as I understand it, is supposed to be as 
far as practicable a verbatim account 
of the proceedings in the two Chambers 
of the Congress. I recognize that the 
rules of the House supersede the course 
of conduct in the allowances now taken 
to depart from this original design, and 
for that reason I believe that there should 
be rules in the form of guidelines to 
assist Members in conforming to a rea- 
sonable practice. At this time we do not 
have such rules, and while in the past 
Speakers of the House have enunciated 
certain practices which would be ob- 
served and which have been observed 
in the absence of unwritten rules, it has 
been some time since this House has had 
the benefit of such guidelines. 

It will be recalled that at the outset 
of this short campaign I issued a call 
for volunteers to assist me. I have re- 
ceived encouragement from many Mem- 
bers who have stated privately, and I 
might add rather quietly, that they con- 
sider that I have been performing a mer- 
itorious service; many say they believe 
there should be limitations, and I have 
found no one who is willing to defend 
the practice of permitting unrestricted 
use of either the body or the Appendix 
of the daily Recorp for the inclusion of 
extraneous material, when such use by 
any one Member exceeds more than 
$25,000 for any one session, more than 
the salary of any Member. But, I must 
admit that my call for volunteers who 
were willing to stick their neck out, fell 
on deaf ears. In this instance, at least, 
no one seems willing to give even lip- 
service to economy. While I am not 
promising to completely abandon my ef- 
forts to bring about some semblance of 
reasonableness, which would result in the 
savings of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, let us say for the time being, I have 
accepted a self-imposed suspend fire, 
which I reserve the right to reimpose if 
and when the abuses appear to reach the 
proportions that have been indicated in 
the past. I will continue to endeavor to 
seek relief through committees of this 
House, the Joint Committee on Printing, 
and continue to seek the cooperation of 
550 8 and individual Members of 


3 ss the changes that have oc- 
curred in practices in conection with the 
granting of unanimous consent requests 
for extensions both in the body and in 
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the Appendix of the daily Recorp, there 
has developed a tendency to approve 
unanimous consent requests, the exact 
nature of which are not revealed to other 
Members of the House, or even to the 
Speaker. The use of the word “extrane- 
ous” material can cover a wide variety of 
material. For instance, the practice has 
grown up whereas it has become an ac- 
cepted procedure for a Member to ask 
unanimous consent that he be permitted 
to address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks to include 
extraneous material, and when there is 
no objection and the request is approved, 
the Member then yields back the balance 
of his time without making any state- 
ment on the floor, and without indicat- 
ing either the subject that he proposes to 
discuss in his 1 minute speech, or the 
nature of the extraneous material that is 
to be offered. On the following day 
other Members read in the RECORD a long 
dissertation, often on a controversial 
subject, accompanied by newspaper arti- 
cles, editorials, or sometimes even 
speeches by controversial figures who are 
not Members of Congress, yet whose re- 
marks have been given the same status 
as if they were uttered by responsible 
Members of this body. I say that this is 
contrary to the spirit and letter of the 
law. It would seem to me that when a 
Member requests permission to address 
the House he should at least indicate the 
subject on which he proposes to speak 
even if he elects to remain silent. Also, 
I would think that other Members are 
entitled to know the nature of the extra- 
neous material that he seeks to include. 
Some years ago when a Member made 
such a request, he indicated that he de- 
sired to include an article from a specific 
publication dealing with a specific sub- 
ject; or that he wished to include a reso- 
lution from a specified organization, sup- 
porting or opposing a specific issue that 
was being considered in the Congress. 
Many Members with whom I have talked 
think it might be well to reestablish these 
customs of the past. Certainly, there 
should be a little argument against re- 
quiring that a Member be on the floor 
and make his own requests, rather than 
have them all lumped in one wholesale 
package at the end of the day, when no 
one has any idea about what subject any 
Member wishes to extend his remarks. 
It is possible that some other Member 
might want to respond at the time an 
original statement is made rather than 
to wait over a weekend. 

I would like to quote from the law 
which gives the Joint Committee on 
Printing control over the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Title 44, section 181. CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD; arrangement, style, content, and in- 
dexes—The Joint Committee on Printing 
shall have control of the arrangement and 
style of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
while providing that it shall be substantially 
a verbatim report of proceedings shall take 
all needed action for the reduction of un- 
necessary bulk, and shall provide for the 
publication of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions of 

Congress and at the close thereof. 
12, 1895, ch. 23, sec. 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 


As stated earlier, I will not burden 
the Recorp with printing the rules of 
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the Joint Committee on Printing, but 
would recommend to all Members a read- 
ing of the same. I would point out, 
however, one rule that appears to have 
been violated on many occasions: 

10(a). Appendix to Dally Rxconůb.— When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) a 
speech not delivered in either House, (2) 
a newspaper or magazine article, or (3) 
any other matter not germane to the pro- 
ceedings, the same shall be published in the 
Appendix. This rule shall not apply to 
quotations which form part of a speech of 
a Member or to an authorized extension of 
his own remarks: Providing, That no ad- 
dress, speech, or article delivered or released 
subsequently to the sine die adjournment of 
a session of Congress may be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


We all are familiar, I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, with the fact that there are 
certain space limitations, in connection 
with rule 11, which states that: 

No extraneous matter in excess of two 
pages in any one instance may be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by a member 
under leave to print or to extend his re- 
marks unless the manuscript is accompanied 
by an estimate in writing from the Public 
Printer of the probable cost of publishing 
the same, etc. 


During the time I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House, I cannot recall a 
single instance when objection was made 
to such a request, notwithstanding the 
cost, which quite frankly, in many in- 
stances, has exceeded what I would in- 
terpret as a reasonable request. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to propose 
a limitation on the use of the RECORD 
for the extension of extraneous material, 
which while it might appear to be more 
generous than some Members might feel 
would be justifiable under the terms of a 
rule or reasonableness, nevertheless, 
would in my opinion, result in great sav- 
ings to the taxpayers. I would propose 
that each individual Member be limited 
to an average of not more than 2 pages 
of extraneous material during each week 
that Congress is in session, but not re- 
quire that this limitation be imposed on 
a weekly basis, but over the entire ses- 
sion. Figuring a session of 42 weeks, 
this would amount to a total of 84 pages 
that could be used during the session, 
which would limit the cost to be incurred 
by any one Member to not more than 
$7,560. I doubt if more than 10 percent 
of the Members would use this entire 
amount, for the Rrconn indicates that 
the large percentage of the Members use 
this privilege only on rare occasions, and 
use some discretion and selectivity in 
requesting the publication of extraneous 
material. I believe such a rule would not 
impose an undue or unreasonable hard- 
ship or inconvenience on many Members, 
and would certainly result in the savings 
of a great amount of money, not to men- 
tion the fact that it would serve to make 
the REcorp more nearly an accurate re- 
cording of the proceedings. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, may I ex- 
press the hope that the Members will 
realize that I have attempted to be ob- 
jective in my thinking, rather than 
merely acting in the role of an objector, 
who seeks to impose his personal views, 
under the rules of the House which do 
permit the action which I have taken. I 
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have not relished this role. It has not 
been easy. Again may I say there has 
been no spirit of vindictiveness on my 
part. I have attempted to be both fair 
and consistent. I am constrained to be- 
lieve that a majority are sympathetic 
to the purpose I have been attempting to 
attain, although I realize there are many 
who resent the manner in which I have 
proceeded. I have pointed out the prob- 
lem; I have suggested one of many solu- 
tions; I am ready to abide by the decision 
of the majority. 


TO ESTABLISH JUSTICE, INSURE 
DOMESTIC TRANQUILLITY 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, “to es- 
recen justice, insure domestic tranquil- 

Among the declared objectives of the 
Constitution of the United States these 
two stand together in its preamble—in 
this sequence. 

In the current racial controversy in 
our country these two goals now appear 
to be arrayed against each other in open 
conflict. 

It is made to seem that we cannot 
have either one without the sacrifice of 
the other. 

Insofar as they are so arrayed in op- 
position it is an unnatural conflict. 

Justice and tranquillity belong to- 
gether. Each urgently needs the other. 

There can be no true or lasting do- 
mestic tranquillity without justice. 

And tranquillity is the climate required 
for justice to flourish. 

How, then, has this tragic conflict and 
dilemma come to pass? 

Perhaps because the denials of justice 
to some of our Negro citizens are great- 
er and graver than some of his white 
fellow citizens have recognized or been 
willing to acknowledge. 

Perhaps because some white citizens 
have mistaken domestic tranquility for 
preservation of an unjust status quo or 
a comfortable escape from vexatious 
problems—meanwhile forgetting that 
tranquillity cannot be maintained indefi- 
nitely if injustice is indefinitely tolerated. 

Perhaps, also, because some of our 
Negro fellow citizens have, in rash im- 
patience or in their own intolerance, dis- 
counted gains already made, ignored op- 
portunities for added gains, and sought 
to impose still other gains which can 
only be earned and cannot be enforced. 

Perhaps because some of our citizens, 
both Negro and white, forget that 
protracted disruption or domestic tran- 
quillity—even in a supposed quest for 
justice—does not and cannot provide a 
solid and permanent foundation for jus- 
tice. And that such disruption instead 
ultimately insures only complete chaos 
for everyone. 
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Perhaps it is all of these things—and 
more. 

In the pursuit of explanations, and of 
answers and solutions, let us consult each 
other—and our own consciences—on 
these matters. 

But let us not make these explana- 
tions, however valid or warranted, the 
basis for mutual recriminations. ‘Let us 
judge not, that we be not judged.” 

And how is the conflict to be resolved 
and the rightful partnership of justice 
and domestic tranquillity restored in our 
land? 

By more laws, more apparatus and 
power of government? 

Perhaps—though all of us can be 
losers to an all-powerful government. 

More likely, I suspect, it can be ac- 
complished by more vigorous and effec- 
tive leadership, Negro and white, in and 
out of government, nationally and local- 
ly—and within both races. 

Are we to rely for decision of the issue 
on more “in the streets” mass demon- 
strations, more boycotts, or additional 
pressure tactics and coercive measures? 

I very much doubt it even though I see 
little prospect of early acceptance of 
what to me seems the wiser counsel 
against these methods. The fever is 
upon us. 

But when this troubled and turbulent 
phase does finally pass—as it surely will 
after needless casualties to justice and 
domestic tranquillity alike—I firmly be- 
lieve that it will be mutually tolerant and 
generous negotiations and meaningful 
een that bring us to our true 
goal. 

And that goal is cordial, sensible, vol- 
untary acceptance of each other in mu- 
tual good will, with an understanding 
that justice is for all—and that responsi- 
bility is for all as well. 

And then justice and domestic tran- 
quillity will once again stand together in 
genuine partnership—not only in our 
Constitution's preamble but in the life 
and affairs of our beloved country. 


BILL NUNLEY NAMED DRIVER OF 
THE YEAR 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to an outstanding individual who 
has recently been selected as the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association’s “National 
Driver of the Year.” 

I am speaking of William C. Nunley 
whose outstanding record of driving 
safety, courtesy, and heroism and com- 
munity and company service has over- 
whelmingly earned him the title of 
“Driver of the Year.” 

This Thursday, the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation will have a break- 
fast to honor Mr. Nunley and Mr. Fisher 
Muldrow, the executive vice president of 
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the Associated Motor Carriers of Okla- 
homa—the organization which nomi- 
nated Bill Nunley for the national award. 
We are looking forward to meeting this 
outstanding person. 

But Nunley’s career as a truckdriver 
stretches over the past 30 years. In that 
time, he has driven more than 2,225,000 
miles without a single accident. 

For the past 26 years, he has been an 
employee of the Yellow Transit Lines out 
of that firm’s Oklahoma City, Okla., of- 
fice. During this period of more than a 
quarter of a century, Bill Nunley has 
hauled an estimated 328 million pounds 
of valuable freight without incurring as 
much as a scratched fender. 

His outstanding record has been re- 
warded with many honors. In 1962, he 
was named the “Driver of the Year” by 
the Associated Motor Carriers of Okla- 
homa and on two previous occasions he 
was selected as the “State Driver of the 
Month.” 

His record of driving safety speaks for 
itself. In addition, Mr. Nunley has been 
cited for his efforts in assisting many 
motorists in trouble. 

For example, when a crippling ice 
storm had highway traffic tied up all 
over the State, Mr. Nunley encountered 
an Army officer whose car had broken 
down near Adair, Okla., while he was 
taking his seriously ill wife to a hos- 
pital. Realizing the hazards an ambu- 
lance would face on the icy roads and 
the importance of time, Bill Nunley as- 
sumed the risk himself and towed the 
couple in their vehicle to Pryor, Okla., 
where the woman was able to receive 
medical attention. 

Bill Nunley has also taken an active 
part in company safety activities. His 
work in the research and development 
of safety devices was instrumental in the 
installation of safety belts in Yellow 
Transit’s extensive truck fleet. Mr. 
Nunley has also been a driver-trainer for 
the past 10 years and his students have 
amassed a cumulative safety record run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands of 
miles. 

Mr. Nunley also actively participates 
in community affairs. In addition to his 
busy schedule on the job, he finds time to 
work with young people as a youth base- 
ball and basketball coach. He has also 
made frequent radio and television ap- 
pearances for safety causes in the Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Kansas region. 

This native of Tennessee, resident of 
Kansas, and truckdriver in Oklahoma 
and Texas is indeed a credit and an out- 
standing example of the men and women 
in the trucking industry. My sincere 
congratulations go to Bill Nunley on his 
most recent honor of being named 
“Driver of the Year.” 


THE PLIGHT OF THE BALTIC STATES 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
last weekend marked the 22d anniversary 
of the first mass deportations from the 
Baltic States which took place on June 
14, 15, and 16, 1941. 

Generation after generation of the 
Baltic people have withstood the influ- 
ence of their adversaries even though 
they were physically overcome, The peo- 
ple of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
have never lost their identity and have 
preserved their cultural heritage and 
their individuality throughout centuries 
of vicissitudes despite superimposed re- 
gimes. 

It is ironic that the latest effort to 
overcome the Baltic people and to de- 
stroy their nationality and their long- 
preserved identity should have come from 
Russia within the generation of those 
who in establishing the Soviet Govern- 
ment proclaimed “the right of the peo- 
ples of Russia to free self-determination 
up to and including separation and for- 
mation of independents states.“ Inter- 
national Conciliation, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, March 
1963, page 11n. 

How long will the Soviet Union con- 
tinue this denial of a cardinal principle 
upon which it was founded? How long 
will the people of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia remain in bondage or in exile? 
The suffering of those who were deported 
cannot be expunged. But the principles 
for which they stood, the heritage which 
they preserved will live on as reminders 
that for people who truly believe in in- 
dependence of spirit there can be no 
denial of the right of self-determina- 
tion. The spirit of liberty is alive in the 
hearts of the Baltic peoples and will not 
be extinglished by totalitarian oppres- 
sion, 


THE DAVIS-BACON ACT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill which is designed 
to improve the Davis-Bacon Act and its 
administration by clarifying much of the 
present ambiguous language of the act, 
insuring uniformity of implementation 
among the various Federal agencies con- 
cerned, and establishing an independent 
administrative review procedure. 

The bill is a result of and largely based 
on the findings and recommendations of 
the recently published subcommittee re- 
port on the administration of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. The report points up the 
needed improvements to the act, among 
which are first, legislative clarity for 
proper administration; second, language 
to insure uniformity in interpretation, 
application, and enforcement by various 
Government agencies; and, third, a for- 
mal review procedure which would afford 
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an appeal from a decision of the Secre- 
tary of Labor as a matter of right. 

The bill would clarify some of the lan- 
guage found to be ambiguous: “Laborers 
and mechanics,” “city, town, village, or 
other civil subdivisions of a State,” “proj- 
ects of a character similar to the con- 
tract work,” “employed directly upon the 
site of the work.” The bill would re- 
move the present uncertainty and lack 
of uniformity in the interpretation and 
enforcement of the Davis-Bacon Act 
among the various Federal agencies by 
centralizing enforcement functions in 
the Department of Labor. A Davis-Ba- 
con Appeals Board would be established 
to provide impartial review to interested 
parties on determinations made by the 
Secretary of Labor. The Board would 
be composed of three members appoint- 
ed by the President and confirined by the 
Senate. The members would serve for 
terms of 3 years. Other changes made 
in the Davis-Bacon Act by the bill would 
authorize the Secretary of Labor to im- 
pose debarments for a discretionary 
rather than an absolute period of time 
as is now required under the Davis- 
Bacon Act and would allow a contractor 
to be removed from the debarred bid- 
ders list upon a showing by the contrac- 
tor of present responsibility. 

Enactment of the amendments to the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as proposed in my bill, 
should solve many of the problems that 
have arisen in the implementation and 
interpretation of the act. The subcom- 
mittee will hold hearings on the bill 
later in the session. 


ANTIDUMPING ACT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to amend the 
Antidumping Act of 1921 by providing 
for its more effective operation. I have 
been concerned for some time about the 
need to plug loopholes and to improve 
procedures with regard to its adminis- 
tration. 

As we know, the purpose of the Anti- 
dumping Act is to prevent a foreign 
manufacturer from disposing of mer- 
chandise in the United States at prices 
bearing little relation to its true costs 
of production. Dumping takes place 
when merchandise is sold in this country 
at prices below those charged in the ex- 
porting country; in other words, as the 
law specifies, when it is sold “at less 
than fair value.” 

Our Antidumping Act and those of 
other major trading countries are spe- 
cifically authorized by the International 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and are in consonance with the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. Historically, the 
threat of dumping and its destructive 
effects has existed for many years. An 
unfair international trade practice which 
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followed closely upon the industrial 
revolution, it is pertinent to note that 
dumping was complained about by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in 1791 in his “Report on 
the Subject of Manufacturers” and the 
threat of dumping has continued to 
plague legitimate competition to the 
present day. 

It is high time that this unfair inter- 
national trade practice be stopped. To 
do so, however, several serious inade- 
quacies which militate against this ob- 
jective must be overcome. Procedural 
and technical overhaul is vitally needed 
and administrative interpretations, 
which at times have frustrated the pur- 
pose of the act, have tended to contra- 
vene the intent of Congress. 

Clearly, remedial action to curb in- 
jurious price discrimination in world 
trade is not a partisan matter. It is, on 
the other hand, a significant issue on 
which groups with widely divergent in- 
terests can and, in fact, have joined in 
efforts to stamp out its cancerous effects. 
Republicans and Democrats, conserva- 
tives and liberals, capital and labor, 
domestic manufacturers and importers— 
in fact, all Americans devoted to the 
perpetuation of the private enterprise 
system upon which our economy has 
flourished—should press for considera- 
tion of this amendment by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and, I would 
hope, for its enactment by the House and 
Senate at this session. 

It should be stressed that an identical 
bill to the one which, after careful con- 
sideration, I am introducing today was 
introduced prior to his recent and un- 
timely death by our colleague, the re- 
spected and distinguished Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania, Mr. Walter, and 
it is most heartening to note that, in- 
cluded among the 23 Republicans and 
Democrats who have sponsored the 
amendment in the House as of this date, 
six are members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The bipartisan nature 
of the proposed amendment is further 
exemplified and the substantive worth 
of its provisions is given added weight 
by the fact that a similar bill has been 
cosponsored by 27 Senators, seven of 
whom are members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

It is my understanding that one of Mr. 
Walter’s last official acts was to direct 
a request to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
(Mr. Mitts], in which Mr. Walter re- 
affirmed his long-standing conviction as 
to the need to amend the Antidumping 
Act without further delay. In urging 
Chairman Mitts to introduce an identi- 
cal bill, Mr. Walter expressed his firm 
hope that the proposed amendment be 
given early consideration and endorse- 
ment by the committee in order to permit 
sufficient time for necessary action to be 
taken by both Houses of Congress. 

In view of the overriding importance 
of this legislation to the fair and equi- 
table conduct of international trade, in 
view of the intensive review and deliber- 
ation which have characterized the de- 
velopment of the proposed bill, and in 
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view of honoring the resonant and oft- 
repeated request of a great American 
who served this body with such distinc- 
tion for 30 years, I am introducing this 
amendment to the Antidumping Act to- 
day. In so doing, I call upon my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to join 
with me in introducing and supporting 
similar bills in order that adequate con- 
sideration may be given its provisions by 
the Committee on Ways and Means in 
the near future. I know that many of 
you share Mr. Walter's fervent wish that 
we enact a sound and workable measure 
of this type which will improve the ef- 
fective operation of the Antidumping 
Act. It was his hope and it is mine that 
this laudatory objective may be achieved 
before the close of this session of the 
Congress. 


SUPERSONIC COMMERCIAL AIR 
TRANSPORT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House the fact that the President has 
sent up a communication in which he is 
requesting Congress to provide a pro- 
gram to initiate the development and 
construction of supersonic commercial 
transport aircraft. There has been a lot 
said about this program for the last sev- 
eral weeks. Consideration has been 
given to the advisability of this type 
of aircraft for the last 5 or 6 years. 

I think this is a most important pro- 
gram in view of the fact that a joint 
undertaking by the British and the 
French is in process of developing such 
@ commercial aircraft. Our committee 
will hold hearings on this request and we 
will develop the authority and to just 
what extent there is present authority 
under the law. 

We will initiate these hearings Thurs- 
day afternoon at which time we will go 
fully into this program with a view as to 
what we should do and how we should do 
it in the best interest of our country and 
continued leadership in the aviation 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the executive communication may 
be included with my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
June 14, 1963. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The Congress has laid 
down national aviation objectives in the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958. These include 
the development of an air transportation 
system which will further our domestic and 
international commerce and the national 
defense. These objectives, when viewed in 
the light of today’s aviation challenges, 
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clearly require the commencement of a na- 
tional program to support the development 
of a commercial supersonic transport air- 
craft which is safe for the passenger, eco- 
nomically sound for the world’s airlines, and 
whose operating performance is superior to 
that of any comparable aircraft. 

Our determination that the national inter- 
est requires such a program is based on a 
number of factors of varying weight and 
importance: 

A successful supersonic transport can be 
an efficient, productive commercial vehicle 
which provides swift travel for the passenger 
and shows promise of developing a market 
which will prove profitable to the manufac- 
turer and operator. 

It will advance the frontiers of technical 
knowledge—not as a byproduct of military 
procurement, but in the pursuit of commer- 
cial objectives. 

It will maintain the historic U.S. leader- 
ship in aircraft development. 

It will enable this country to demonstrate 
the technological accomplishments which 
can be achieved under a democratic, free 
enterprise system. 

Its manufacture and operation will expand 
our international trade. 

It will strengthen the U.S. aircraft manu- 
facturing industry—a valuable national 
asset—and provide employment to thou- 
sands of Americans. 

The cost of such a program is large—it 
could be as great as $1 billion for a develop- 
ment program of about 6 years. This is 
beyond the financial capability of our air- 
craft manufacturers. We cannot, however, 
permit this high cost, nor the difficulties and 
risks of such an ambitious program to pre- 
clude this country from participating in the 
logical next development of a commercial 
aircraft. In order to permit this participa- 
tion, the United States, through the Federal 
Aviation Agency, must proceed at once with 
a program of assistance to industry to de- 
velop an aircraft. 

The pro) program, though it will yield 
much technological knowledge, is principally 
a commercial venture. Its aim is to serve, 
in competition with others, a substantial seg- 
ment of the world market for such an air- 
craft. While the magnitude of the develop- 
ment task requires substantial Government 
financial participation, it is unwise and un- 
necessary for the Government to bear all of 
the costs and risks. Consequently, I pro- 
pose a program in which (1) manufacturers 
of the aircraft will be expected to pay a 
minimum of 25 percent of the development 
costs, and, in addition, (2) airlines that pur- 
chase the aircraft will be expected to pay a 
further portion of the Government’s develop- 
ment costs through royalty payments, 

The requirement for cost sharing by the 
manufacturers will assure that the cost of 
the program will be held to the absolute 
minimum. In no event will the Government 
investment be permitted to exceed $750 mil- 
lion. Moreover, the Government does not 
intend to pay any production, purchase, or 
operating subsidies to manufacturers or air- 
lines. On the other hand, this will not ex- 
clude consideration by the Government of 
credit assistance to manufacturers during 
the production process. 

Although the Government will initially 
bear the principal financial burden in the 
development phase, participation by indus- 
try as a risk-taking partner is an essential 
of this undertaking. First, the development 
of civil aircraft should be a private enter- 
prise effort, a product of the interaction of 
aircraft manufacturers and their prospective 
customers. We wish to change this rela- 
tionship as little as possible, and then only 
temporarily. If the Government were the 
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full risk-taker, the degree of control and 
direction which it would have to give to 
the program, to the expenditure of funds, to 
the selection of designs, to the making of 
technical decisions, would of necessity be 
too great. If however, private industry bears 
a substantial portion of the risk, the degree 
of Government control and the size of the 
Government staff required to monitor the 
program can be held to a minimum. 

Second, our objective is to build a com- 
mercially sound aircraft, as well as one with 
superior performance characteristics. This 
will require, at a relatively early stage, a 
determination whether the aircraft's cost and 
characteristics are such that it will find a 
commercial market. This is a difficult task, 
and our decision that we have succeeded in 
developing such a commercially sound air- 
craft will, in large measure, be attested to 
by industry's willingness to participate in the 
risk taking. 

If at any point in the development pro- 
gram, it appears that the aircraft will not 
be economically sound, or if there is not 
adequate financial participation by indus- 
try in this venture, we must be prepared 
to postpone, terminate, or substantially re- 
direct this program. 

Our first concern, however, must be to 
get the program launched. I am convinced 
that our national interest requires that we 
move ahead in this vital area with a sound 
program which will develop this aircraft in 
an efficient manner. For that reason I com- 
mend this proposal to your early attention. 

I will shortly submit to the Congress a 
request for funds to meet the immediate re- 
quirements of this program, such as the de- 
tailed design competition. Then we will 
be started on the task of the 
funds of Government and the ingenuity and 
management skills, as well as funds, of 
American industry to usher in a new era of 
commercial flight. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
REPORT ON PARIS AIRSHOW AND MEETING WITH 
BRITISH/FRENCH OFFICIALS 

Mr. HARRIS. Last week I had the 
privilege of traveling with three mem- 
bers of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and two members of 
the Appropriations Committee to Paris, 
France. We made the trip aboard: one 
of the FAA's C-135 flying laboratories. 
The purpose of our trip was to observe 
the inflight procedures of this aircraft as 
it checked the accuracy of the naviga- 
tion aids used to guide our commer- 
mercial and military aircraft on their 
flights along the airways of the world. 

It also gave us the opportunity to 
visit the Paris International Air Show. 
Here, where most of the latest aircraft 
produced in the world were on display, 
we had an opportunity to observe first- 
hand the spectacular advances made by 
European aircraft manufacturers dur- 
ing the past few years. 

We also held a meeting with the prin- 
cipal executives of the French SUD Avia- 
tion Co. and the British Aircraft Corp., 
to discuss their plans for the joint pro- 
duction of the British/French super- 
sonic Concorde commercial transport 
aircraft. This airplane, which is being 
financed jointly by the French and Brit- 
ish Governments, developed and built 
jointly by the French SUD Aviation 
Co., and the British Aircraft Corp., 
will probably fiy twice the speed of 
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sound, have a range of some 3,250 nauti- 
cal miles, carry approximately 104 pas- 
sengers, and have the capability of flying 
nonstop between London or Paris and 
New York in approximately 3 hours. 

This is no paper airplane. Tooling 
has already begun and the first prototype 
is scheduled to fly in 1966. 

I will discuss our meeting with the rep- 
resentatives of these two companies, and 
describe in some detail the information 
we were able to gather. But first, I 
should like to remark briefly on the op- 
erations of the FAA C-135 jet aircraft 
in which we made our trip. The FAA 
operates two of these large four-engine 
jets which are a version of the 707. 
They are packed with highly complex 
electronic equipment which is able to 
check the accuracy of the radio naviga- 
tion stations which guide planes by sig- 
nals from the ground. The tasks they 
perform are truly prodigious. As an ex- 
ample, in our 7-hour, 15-minute flight 
between Washington, D.C., and Le 
Bourget Airport ‘n Paris, France, we 
checked the accuracy of the ground nav- 
igation aids, in a band 300 miles wide, 
along the path of our flight while over 
the American Continent. When flying 
over the air routes of the North At- 
lantic, we checked the accuracy and 
strength of the communications and 
radar facilities on Ocean Ship Charlie 
and Ocean Ship Juliet. 

Although the FAA has only two of 
these aircraft, they have a schedule 
which requires the flight checking once 
every 6 months of the ground navigation 
aids used for guiding our civil and mili- 
tary jet aircraft along the air routes 
throughout the United States and the 
areas of the free world into which our 
aircraft fly. While we remained in Paris 
to meet with the representatives of the 
French SUD Aviation Co. and the British 
Aircraft Corp., this aircraft flew on to 
Germany where it flight checked the 
navigation facilities at three major U.S. 
Air Force Bases. 

The SUD Aviation Co. and the British 
Aircraft Corp. had gathered representa- 
tives of their top management for our 
meeting. Our discussions were wide- 
ranging, candid, and frank. It soon be- 
came entirely apparent that in spite of 
any problems the British and French 
may be having about the admittance of 
Britain to the European Common Market 
there was no discord between the two 
nations or these two companies in their 
cooperative efforts to produce the Con- 
corde supersonic civil transport airplane. 

We found that a great deal of work 
has been accomplished already. The pro- 
gram has been underway for over 18 
months. Most of the basic engineering 
has been completed. An engine capable 
of producing the speed range at which 
the Concorde has been designed to fly is 
an actuality. Certain long-lead items 
such as castings for the main landing 
gear are now being fabricated. The com- 
plete details as to which company will 
fabricate each part and where it will be 
assembled into complete airplanes has 
been determined. The companies have 
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embarked on an intensive sales cam- 
paign. Our indications are that co- 
operative efforts between the two na- 
tions to pool technical and economic 
resources to capture 30 years of U.S. pre- 
eminence in aviation will continue and 
intensify. 

Projects of such magnitude as Con- 
corde by necessity require Government 
support. No manufacturer or combina- 
tion of manufacturers in any country 
could finance the total research and de- 
velopment costs of a supersonic transport 
airplane. 

We learned that the development cost 
for Concorde is now estimated to be ap- 
proximately $425 million. This would 
give them two flying prototype models, 
one to be assembled in Britain, and one 
to be assembled in France. They were 
quite candid, however, in admitting that 
this sum was an estimate and that re- 
search and the developmental costs of 
any aircraft, particularly one entering 
areas yet unknown, had an alarming 
habit of rising beyond predicted levels. 

At this time there is no reason to be- 
lieve that if we begin our supersonic pro- 
gram with all due haste that the Con- 
corde will be seen more on our domestic 
airways than aircraft which bear the 
label Made in U.S. A.,“ but the threat is 
there, it is real, and it will grow more 
real with every delay on our part. 

Our airlines will and must buy the best 
product they can get at the lowest possi- 
ble price consistent with safety require- 
ments when it makes economic sense to 
do so. This is true whether that product 
be of United States or foreign manufac- 
ture. So far as the economics of airline 
operation is concerned, it matters very 
little in what country the airplane is 
manufactured. The airlines will buy air- 
planes, regardless of who builds them, 
which are designed to make fare levels 
both acceptable to the traveler or the 
shipper and profitable to them. 

The challenge to the U.S. aviation in- 
dustry is not solely confined to the area 
of supersonic aircraft. At Le Bourget 
first ground that Lindbergh touched 
after his historic 3342-hour flight from 
Long Island in 1927—we saw assembled 
a stunning display of tangible evidence 
of the tremendous strides the nations of 
the world have made in the technology 
of flight. After an inspection of these 
exhibits, it is obvious that no one nation 
can claim preeminence in creativity. 
Many foreign manufacturers and Gov- 
ernments, including Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, participated in the show. The 
products they had on display were of ex- 
cellent or superior design and workman- 
ship, 

It was also obvious that the efforts of 
the Europeans to capture potential mar- 
kets was not confined to the British/ 
French Concorde supersonic transport 
effort. For example, the one aircraft in 
the world now flying and ready for the 
market which appears to come closest to 
meeting our requirements for a replace- 
ment for the DC-3 is French built, 
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At the Paris Air Show we saw evidence 
on every hand that the U.S. aviation in- 
dustry must redouble its efforts to retain 
its preeminence in the aviation field. A 
part of the European effort to topple us 
from our lead position is the pooling of 
resources, both financial and technical. 
The first major example of this is, of 
course, the agreement between the Brit- 
ish/French to jointly build the Concorde 
supersonic transport. There were a 
number of other cooperative projects. I 
found particularly revealing the coopera- 
tion of the British, French, German, and 
in some instances, U.S. companies, in 
funding and developing certain military 
aircraft and components. This was un- 
doubtedly the result of the long and vast 
US. effort to promote the maximum 
effectiveness of the NATO nations for 
the benefit of the free world. 

This Nation can be very proud of the 
U.S. products and aircraft displayed at 
the airshow. The United States leads 
in number of aircraft on exhibit with a 
total of 55. However, the number of 
foreign aircraft on exhibit this year is 
much larger and more varied than it was 
2 years ago. Those of us who had 
the opportunity to view the products and 
aircraft on display and discuss with 
SUD Aviation and the British Aircraft 
Corp. representatives the Concorde pro- 
gram have been made forcefully aware 
that in the past decade Europe has pro- 
duced a new era of prosperity and a 
vastly increased technical competence 
and capability. This prosperity and ca- 
pability has now become a major and 
ever-present challenge to our position 
and stature in world aviation. We must 
face up squarely to this fact and take 
the measures necessary to retain our 
30-year preeminence. 

If we delay or are indecisive we may 
well find that the United States has be- 
come a follower rather than the leader 
in world aviation. 

We must not allow this to happen. 


STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION 
BILLS IN RELATION TO THE 
BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of Members and others who 
may be interested, I include a summary 
of the action in the appropriation bills 
down to date in the current session and 
an approximation of the portions of the 
President’s obligational authority budget 
yet to come before the House for consid- 
eration. It is a revision of similar infor- 
mation presented earlier in the session. 
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Summary of the appropriation bills, 88th Cong., 1st sess., as of June 15, 1963 
[Norg.—Excludes permanent appropriations, And does not include any “backdoor” appropriations.) 


Fiscal year and bill 


FISCAL 1963 


FISCAL YEAR 1904 
_— and related: 


cate (excludes Se Boat ha) 
ite, Justice, Commerce, Judiciary, and related 


1 Shifted from budget for 1964 (which was reduced accord! 


2, 160, 472,456 | 1,996, 855, 841 


172, 000 
t aoe 


450, 000, 
06868, | 0, o 
1, 975, 602, 491 


— $184, 869, 965 
(—50, 000, 000) 
(—134, 869, 965) 
— 184, 869, 965 
— Y(—-— 18, 318. 000 
—7, 000, 000 
17. 500, 000 


January 1963 budget reer the $2,000,000 
submitted 


ingly). the 
3 This accounts for virtually all the supplementals for 1963 specifically projected in Import Bank 


Mr. Speaker, we will report the defense 
bill this week. Hearings on the other 
bills are either completeu or well ad- 
vanced. Some bills are delayed pending 
consideration of the related annual 
authorization bills which under the rules 
must precede the appropriation bills. 

There are no further supplemental bills 
for fiscal 1963. There is pending, how- 
ever, a $2,000,000,000 back-door appro- 
priation in the bill for the Export-Import 
Bank. As may be noted from the table 
included, the House has considered $24,- 
616,746,251 of the new appropriation 
budget requests for fiscal 1964 in the six 
regular bills reported to date. 


AMOUNTS YET TO BE CONSIDERED 


The President’s January budget pro- 
posed $107,927,000,000 in new obliga- 
tional authority for fiscal 1964, of which 
$11,781,000,000 is for permanent appro- 
priations recurring under prior law, 
principally interest on the debt, thus 
leaving in round figures, $96,146,000,000 
proposed for consideration in the present 
session applicable to fiscal 1964. The 
President has subsequently submitted 
several revisions to the January budget 
for fiscal 1964 totaling approximately $1,- 
123,000,000 in reductions, principally the 
$508,172,000 agriculture item switched 
over to fiscal 1963 and the $419,700,000 
downward revision in foreign aid; there 
are approximately $195,000,000 in other 
downward adjustments. Thus the cur- 
rent total new obligational authority pro- 
posed by the President for 1964 for ac- 
tion in the current session is, again 
approximately, $95,023,000,000. And the 
January budget identifies about $2,727,- 
000,000 of that—the figure has not since 
materially changed—with propositions 
of legislation for new programs initially 
for consideration in legislative rather 


than appropriation bills; therefore it re- 
mains uncertain how much of that will 
eventuate in formal budget requests for 
actual appropriation. And some portion 
of the remaining $92,296, 000,000 will 
probably also be affected as the Congress 
processes the annual legislative author- 
ization bills for such major items as 
space, military construction, and foreign 
aid; any change will presumably also 
affect the budget request for actual ap- 
propriation. 

So that, Mr. Speaker, while we can- 
not, even at this date, give the precise 
budget amounts yet to come before the 
House in the appropriation bills, on the 
basis of what is now pending before the 
committee the magnitude and character 
is approximately this: Defense bill 
$49,014,000,000; independent offices bill, 
814,560,000, 000; public works bill, $4,558,- 
000,000; military construction, $1,978,- 
000,000; foreign aid bill, $4,840,000,000; 
District of Columbia bill, $34,000,000; 
and, as usual, a closing supplemental bill, 
amounts now unknown. 

Mr. Speaker, a precautionary word for 
anyone who may take the time to balance 
out these figures with the budget totals. 
The budget concept of new obligational 
authority is slightly different from the 
traditional appropriation concept—for 
instance, an appropriation to liquidate 
prior contract authority is counted as an 
appropriation but it is not new obliga- 
tional authority. And whereas in the 
foregoing tabulation the Post Office ap- 
propriations are counted, as heretofore, 
on a gross basis, in the budget only the 
estimated postal deficit, chargeable to 
the General Treasury, and being the ex- 
cess of the appropriations over the esti- 
mated postal revenues, is reflected as new 
obligational authority. 


—— borrowing authority for the Export- 
position and now pending. 


“backdoor 
REVISED SUMMARY OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AU- 
THORITY REQUESTED BY THE PRESIDENT 

For the fiscal year 1963, ending this 
month, the President's January budget 
estimated total mew obligational au- 
thority, including supplementals to be 
submitted to the present session, aggre- 
gating $103,192,000,000. Subsequent re- 
visions from the President thus far in- 
crease that figure by the net amount of 
approximately $272,000,000—to a new 
total of $103,464,000,000; there have been 
formal downward revisions of $236,495,- 
000, more than offset by the $508,172,000 
switch to fiscal 1963 from the 1964 budget 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
A few small increases submitted by the 
President and not specifically identified 
in the January budget for fiscal 1963 are 
chargeable to the contingency allowance 
within the overall total. 

For the fiscal year 1964, the revised 
total new obligational authority request, 
after adjustments as noted, is approxi- 
mately $106,804,000,000; that is, the 
original January budget of $107,927,000,- 
000 reduced by the adjustments of $1,- 
123,000,000. 

Comparatively, then, the President’s 
adjusted recommendations for new au- 
thority to obligate the Government for 
fiscal 1964 are as follows: 
1964 total budget request 

exceeds currently ad- 

justed 1963 total by 
1964 revised request ex- 

ceeds fiscal 1961 by... +-20, 129, 000, 000 
1964 revised request ex- 

ceeds fiscal 1954 by... -+44, 039, 000, 000 


And as previously documented, using 
official budget and Treasury figures, ap- 
proximately 53 percent of the recom- 
mended increase, 1964 over 1963, is for 
“Other than national defense”; approxi- 
mately 49 percent of the recommended 


+ $3,340, 000, 000 


1963 


increase, 1954 over 1961, is for “Other 

than national defense“; and approxi- 

mately 60 percent of the recommended 

increase, 1964 over 1954, is for “Other 

than national defense.” 

NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY VERSUS BUDGET 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr. Speaker, we have said this before 
but when reciting these fantastic 
amounts it is well to repeat that a source 
of much confusion is the matter of just 
what set of figures correctly measures 
the size of the budget on which the Con- 
gress acts. Contrary to widespread im- 
pression, the House does not act directly 
on the more generally familiar $98,- 
802,000,000 January spending budget for 
fiscal 1964 which, incidentally, is now 
slightly outdated though it is the last 
official estimate from the President. The 
House acts on the new obligational au- 
thority budget of $107,927,000,000 for 
1964—that is the 1964 total of the prop- 
ositions submitted, and currently revised 
to about $106,804,000,000. The grant of 
authority to obligate is the significant 
point of decision in the appropriation 
process, The actual expenditure in pay- 
ment of the obligation necessarily fol- 
lows in due course of time. If you do not 
appropriate, no obligation can be created. 
If no obligation is created, then no ex- 
penditure—disbursement—is made. The 
$98.8 billion spending budget is the 
checking account budget—it represents 
the checks drawn to pay the bills. The 
new obligational authority budget repre- 
sents the authority to create the obliga- 
tion. That is the key figure to keep in 
mind. An increasingly higher obliga- 
tional authority budget and appropria- 
tion signifies, inevitably, a higher dis- 
bursement or expenditure budget. 

Members of the House, the press, and 
others from time to time during the year, 
and especially in the closing weeks and 
days of the session, inquire as to what 
Congress has done to the spending 
budget. Unfortunately, we cannot tell 
them because the figures are not avail- 
able. And they cannot be precisely and 
authoritatively compiled here. The 
House will have opportunity to vote on 
only approximately $44,668,000,000 of the 
$98,802,000,000 spending budget figure 
for fiscal 1964—>principally for two rea- 
sons. And even this diminished total 
will be fragmented among some 14 or 15 
appropriation bills and numerous legis- 
lative bills, handled on a piecemeal basis 
throughout the session. About $42,353,- 
000,000 of the spending in 1964 will be 
from obligational authority already 
voted in past years by previous Con- 
gresses. Then, roughly $11,781,000,000 
will ensue from permanent appropria- 
tions recurring automatically under 
prior law and therefore not required to 
be voted on in the current session. These 
total $54,134,000,000, or over 54 percent 
of the 1964 spending budget of $98.8 bil- 
lion not directly before the House this 
session. 

As to the remainder, a portion is re- 
lated to propositions of new legislation 
first for consideration in sundry bills in 
the legislative committees, or, on the 
other hand, if such be the decision, to be 
cut from the budget by failure to report 
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or enact the new proposals. The sepa- 
rately identifiable January budget total 
for these new propositions of legislation, 
within the $107.9 billion total new obli- 
gational authority request is $2,727,000,- 
000 of new obligational authority for fis- 
cal 1964, of which, according to the 
budget, $1,202,000,000 would be expended 
in 1964 and therefore included in the 
$98.8 billion bill spending figure for 1964. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. LEN- 
non), for 15 days, on account of illness. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ryan of New York), for 
Monday, June 17, 1963, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. Carey (at the request of Mr. RYAN 
of New York), for Monday, June 17, 1963, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Dutsxr (at the request of Mr. 
Ryan of New York), for Monday, June 
17, 1963, on account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. Jensen and to include a message 
by him to the World Food Conference. 

Mr. Gooptine to insert the Memorial 
Day exercises which took place on the 
national cemetery at Gettysburg on 
Memorial Day, and include the remarks 
of the Vice President of the United 
States. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

5.603. An act relating to the appoint- 
ment of the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 79. An act to require authorization 
for certain appropriations for the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 13, 1963, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1286. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Claude V. Wells; 

H.R. 1561. An act for the relief of Mel- 
born Keat; 
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H.R. 2439. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide cer- 
tain services to the Boy Scouts of America 
for use in the 1964 National Jamboree, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 3626. An act for the relief of Ronnie 
E. Hunter; and 

H.R. 4349. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Nelson and Harold E. Johnson. 


REQUEST TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 
IN THE APPENDIX OF THE DAILY 
RECORD 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] have permission 
to extend his remarks in the Appendix 
of the daily Recor in five instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I do not intend to object, 
but I want to point out that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ALGER] made a 
speech earlier today in which he ob- 
jected to the printing of certain agricul- 
tural bulletins and yearbooks, and said 
that the Congress could save a lot of 
money if we refused to send them out. 
He is asking permission to extend his re- 
marks in five instances. Already this 
year he has included enough material in 
the Recorp to total $13,000 plus. It 
seems to me that if he really wanted to 
Save money he ought to cut down that 
way and not try to cut down on useful 
publications. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ad- 
dress a parliamentary inquiry to the 
Chair. What happened to this bill that 
was under suspension, H.R. 4638? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the bill was not called up. 

Mr. GROSS. I submit that it is an 
unusual procedure, in light of the fact 
that it is 1:20 o’clock in the afternoon, 
to abandon the last bill scheduled for 
consideration under suspension. This 
bill was put on the whip notice on both 
sides of the aisle to be called up this 
afternoon. Moreover, I have been hear- 
ing the last few days that it was in the 
nature of an emergency to get the bill 
under consideration on the floor. I do 
not understand why this bill, H.R. 4638, 
is being shelved when an afternoon re- 
mains in which to consider it. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been 
withdrawn and there is nothing unusual 
about that. It is not an unusual situa- 
tion. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota IMr. 
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SHORT] that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ALGER] may have permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Appendix of the 
daily Recorp and to include therein ex- 
traneous matter in five instances. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I revise 
the request to one instance. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to that. The gentleman from 
Texas was on the floor this morning and 
could have made his request at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
same request for the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] in one instance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I will ob- 
ject to all of these second-hand re- 
quests, . 

Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that these requests for permis- 
sion to insert remarks and material in 
the Appendix of the daily Recorp will 
all be objected to, I will not mention 
any more of the requests. 


REQUESTS FOR EXTENSION OF RE- 
MARKS IN THE BODY OF THE 
RECORD 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks in the body of the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. BROMWELL] may address 
the House for 30 minutes on June 18. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


POINT OF ORDER OF NO QUORUM 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 18, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


933. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting the April 1963 report on Depart- 
ment of Defense procurement from small and 
other business firms, pursuant to section 
10(d) of the Small Business Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

934. A communication from the President 
of the United States, relative to the develop- 
ment of an air transportation system which 
will further our domestic and international 
commerce and the national defense, which 
includes the development of a commercial 
supersonic transport aircraft; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

935. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “bill to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 618)”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

936. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to fix the fees payable to the 
Patent Office, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

937. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend sections 3288 and 
3289 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to reindictment after dismissal of a defective 
indictment”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

938. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to authorize Government agen- 
cies to provide quarters, household furniture 
and equipment, utilities, subsistence, and 
laundry service to civilian officers and em- 
ployees of the United States, and for other 
p ; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 12, 
1963, the following bill was reported on 
June 14, 1963: 


Mr. ROONEY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7063. A bill making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes: with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 388). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 


[Submitted June 17, 1963 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 2827. A bill to extend until 
June 30, 1966, the suspension of duty on 
imports of crude chicory and the reduction 
in duty on ground chicory; with amendment 
(Rept, No. 389). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 2651. A bill to extend for 1 
year the period during which responsibility 
for the placement and foster care of de- 
pendent children, under the program of 
aid to families with dependent children un- 
der title IV of the Social Security Act, may 
be exercised by a public agency other than 
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the agency administering such aid under the 
State plan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
390). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6246. A bill relating to the 
deductibility of accrued vacation pay; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 391). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 392. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 12, 
1963, the following bill was introduced 
on June 14, 1963: 


By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 7063. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and for other purposes. 


[introduced and referred June 17, 1963] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 7064. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BURKHALTER: 

H.R. 7065. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
that, in computing annual income for the 
purpose of determining eligibility for certain 
pensions, certain payments received on ac- 
count of disability shall be excluded; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H.R. 7066. A bill to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the provisions of section 3 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act, of refractory grade bauxite from 
the national stockpile; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7067. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to permit civil actions 
for damages in the case of water pollution 
affecting fish and wildlife; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 7068. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 7069. A bill relating to the interest 
rates on loans made by the Treasury to the 
Department of Agriculture to carry out the 
programs authorized by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 7070. A bill to amend the National 
Cultural Center Act to extend for an addi- 
tional 3 years the period during which con- 
struction funds must be received, and to 
put the National Cultural Center on a sound, 
businesslike basis, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MARSH: 

H.R. 7071. A bill to amend section 3012 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
payment to those survivors not entitled to 
death compensation, dependency and indem- 
nity compensation, or death pension, com- 
pensation and pension accrued to a veteran 
at the time of his death and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 
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By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 7072. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to assure fairness 
in editorlalizing by radio and television sta- 
tion licensees in support of or in opposition 
to candidates for public office by making 
the equal opportunities provisions of section 
315 applicable thereto, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 7073. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 in 
order to increase the limitation on the 
amount of loans which may be insured un- 
der subtitle A of such act; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 7074. A bill to amend paragraph 1537 
(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 
certain footwear; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7075. A bill to amend the Davis-Bacon 
Act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 7076. A bill to require that all State 
or local programs supported with Federal 
funds shall be administered and executed 
without regard to the race or color of the 
participants and beneficiaries; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 7077. A bill to facilitate the transmis- 
sion in the mails of certain educational kits 
containing laboratory apparatus for the 28 
ot blind persons, and for other purposes: 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil —.— 
ice, 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

ELR. 7078. A bill to amend section 415 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the exclusion from annual income in entitle- 
ment determinations to dependency and in- 
demnity compensation of those amounts paid 
by a dependent parent for medical and dental 
expenses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

ELR. 7079. A bill to authorize the extension 
of certain naval vessel loans in existence and 
to authorize the loan of a naval vessel to a 
friendly foreign country and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 7080. A bill to authorize the loan of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign countries; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 7081. A bill to amend section 21 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 887), and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 7082. A bill to regulate agricultural 
and forestry imports, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.J. Res. 479. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. Con. Res. 180. Concurrent resolution 
congratulating the American Veterinary 
Medical Association on its centennial; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. Con. Res. 181. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President to initiate discussion 
of the Baltic States question before the 
United Nations with a view to gaining the 
independence of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia from the Soviet Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Res. 404. Resolution extending greetings 

and felicitations of the House of Representa- 
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tives to the people of Millbury, Mass., on the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of their 
community; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII: 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of North Carolina, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to ex- 
pressing thanks for courtesies extended to 
Chaplain Alphonso Jordan on his recent visit 
to the Nation’s Capital, which was referred 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 7083. A bill for the relief of Elsie 

Anita Jardim; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 7084. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lil- 
ians A. Barsoum; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 7085. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Isa- 
bel Whittaker; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, KEOGH: 

H.R. 7086. A bill for the relief of Clarence 

Earle Davis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. KING of New York: 

HR. 7087. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Hanna; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7088. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Di Ciccio; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 7089. A bill for the relief of Esber, 
Sabahat, and Sumru Koprucu; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 7090. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hala Cervonogura Wolfe; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, SCHADEBERG: 

H. R. 7091. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
Ioannis Tsakiris (husband), Thomae Di- 
mitrios Tsakiris (wife); and two children, 
Ioannis and Athina; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 7092. A bill for the relief of Renato 

Magliocco; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. STINSON: 

H.R. 7093. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
Stewart McCorkle; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 7094. A bill for the relief of Reginaldo 
Salvatore Colella; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

159. By the SPEAKER: Petition of C. D. 
Brownell, president, National Association of 
Plumbing, Heating, and Cooling Contractors, 
Washington, D.C., relative to requesting that 
the utmost be done toward opposing the en- 
actment of Senate bill 757 and House bill 
2029, and that continued be given 
the Small Business Administration programs 
which have done so much to aid the small 
businessman in the construction industry; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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60. Also, petition of Joseph Scaramella, 
chairman, Board of Supervisors of Mendocino 
County, Calif., relative to expressing support 
for Senate bill 1275, relating to Federal-State 
conflict over water rights; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SENATE 


Monpay, June 17, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

Rev. C. S. Mueller, pastor, the Lu- 
theran Church of St. Andrew, Wheaton, 
Md., offered the following prayer: 


Into your hands, most blessed Lord, 
we once more place, in prayer, our Na- 
tion, our leaders, and our people, asking 
for your continued care. 

We this day give thanks for the abun- 
dance of your many blessings, especially 
those of freedom, plenty, and oppor- 
tunity. Undeserving as we are of these 
gifts, You have graciously given into our 
hands all that is necessary, that we 
might truly “have life and have it more 
abundantly.” May we use, and never 
abuse, these gifts. 

In this spirit of thanksgiving and 
humble acknowledgment, we make bold 
to ask that today and every day these 
mercies be renewed and placed at the 
disposal of this Nation, her people, and 
her leaders, with the matching grace of 
wisdom, courage, understanding, and 
true sympathy. May what You have 
given to us touch the lives of all men, for 
good, through us. 

Upon this Senate and all who work 
that decisions here made be just, bene- 
ficial, and effective, let your spirit of 
guidance rest. May the men and 
women who deal so intimately and di- 
rectly with the destiny of our Nation and 
our world know the peace of calling You 
Father and the assurance of being your 
child. 

These things we ask in the name of our 
Redeemer, Jésus Christ, through whom 
we have the privilege, in prayer, of call- 
ing on You for more and more, and yet 
more. Hear us, we humbly pray. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 13, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 74) for the relief 
of Dr. Olga Marie Ferrer. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6755) to 
provide a l-year extension of the ex- 
isting corporate normal tax rate and of 
certain excise tax rates, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 79) to require 
authorization for certain appropriations 
for the Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6755) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal tax rate and of certain excise 
tax rates was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 


unanimous consent, the call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
ous consent, the Air and Water 
Pollution Subcommittee of the Public 
Works Committee and the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communications and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PROPROSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1964, 

FOR DEPARTMENT OF LABOR (S. Doc. No. 23) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1964, 
involving a proposed provision for the De- 
partment of Labor (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

DEVELOPMENT OF A COMMERCIAL SUPERSONIC 
‘TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 

A communication from the President of 

the United States, relating to the proposed 
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development of a commercial supersonic 

transport aircraft; to the Committee on Com- 

merce. 

PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN VIR- 

GINIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 

Budget, Executive Office of the President, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 

works of improvement on Johns Creek, Va., 
and Upper Deckers Creek, W. Va. (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

Report ON DEFENSE PROCUREMENT FROM 

SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Installations, and Logistics, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on defense 

procurement from small and other business 
firms, for the month of April 1963 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 

PROVISION OF QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT TO 
CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 

Budget, Executive Office of the President, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to authorize Government agencies to pro- 
vide quarters, household furniture and equip- 
ment, utilities, subsistence, and laundry 
service to civilian officers and employees of 
the United States, and for other purposes 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations. 

Report ON REVIEW OF SELECTED RIGHT-OF- 
Way ACTIVITIES OF FEeDERAL~AID HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM IN STATE OF VIRGINIA 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of selected right- 
of-way activities of the Federal-aid highway 
program in the State of Virginia, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
dated June 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF Act or AuGust 9, 1955 (69 
Srat. 618) 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the act of August 
9, 1955 (69 Stat. 618) (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 3288 AND 3289 oF 
TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, RELATING TO 
REINDICTMENT AFTER DISMISSAL OF A DE- 
FECTIVE INDICTMENT 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend sections 3288 and 3289 of title 18, 

United States Code, relating to reindictment 

after dismissal of a defective indictment 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 

FEES PAYABLE TO THE PATENT OFFICE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to fix the fees payable to the Patent Office, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PLANS FoR WORK OF IMPROVEMENT IN ALA- 
BAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, AND TENNES- 
SEE 
A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 

Budget, Executive Office of the President, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 

works of improvement on Cheaha Creek, 

Ala., Poteau River, Ark., and Okla., and 

Middle Fork-Obion River, Tenn. (with ac- 

companying papers); to the Committee on 

Public Works. 


June 17 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of North Carolina; ordered 
to lie on the table: 


“House RESOLUTION — 


“Resolution thanking the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the U.S. Con- 
gress and the members of the North Caro- 
lina congressional delegation for courtesies 
extended to Chaplain Alphonso Jordan on 
his recent visit to the Nation's Capital 


“Whereas the Reverend Alphonso Jordan, 
chaplain of the house of representatives of 
the North Carolina General Assembly visited 
the Congress of the United States on Thurs- 
day, May 23, 1963; and 

“Whereas the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Congress, and in par- 
ticular the Members of the North Carolina 
congressional delegation to the U.S. Congress, 
extended many courtesies to Chaplain Jordan 
during his visit: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives: 

“SECTION 1. The house of representatives 
expresses its appreciation to the Congress of 
the United States, and particularly to the 
Members of the North Carolina delegation to 
the Congress of the United States, for the 
many kind courtesies extended to Chaplain 
Jordan. 

“Sec. 2. The secretary of state shall send 
copies of this resolution to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to 
each Member of the North Carolina delega- 
tion to the U.S. Congress, and to Chaplain 
Jordan. 

“Sec. 3. This resolution shall be effective 
upon adoption. 

“Adopted June 6, 1963.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE], I present, for appropriate reference, 
a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine, to exempt certain 
carriers from minimum rate regulation 
in the transportation of bulk commodi- 
ties, agricultural and fish products. I 
ask that the joint resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, as follows: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION — 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
exempt certain carriers from minimum 
rate regulation in the transportation of 
bulk commodities, agricultural and fish 
products, and for other purposes 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the 101st legislative session assem- 
bled, most respectfully present and petition 
your honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas it has been recognized that the 
agricultural economy of the country re- 
quires the transportation of bulk agricul- 
tural commodities at the lowest possible rates 
consistent with the financial status of the 
carriers; and 

“Whereas the Nation’s railroad carriers 
have heretofore been hampered in the set- 
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ting of minimum rates for the transporta- 
tion of bulk agricultural commodities by 
reason of time consuming and arbitrary 
standards imposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and 

“Whereas it is absolutely essential for the 
continued development of agricultural pro- 
duction in the State of Maine that the pro- 
ducers of agricultural products be able to 
reduce transportation costs on feed and other 
ingredients; and 

“Whereas other agricultural areas of the 
country are now the recipients of greatly 
reduced transportation costs of such ingredi- 
ents to the detriment of and discrimination 
against Maine agricultural producers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the memorialists, rec- 
ommend and urge to the Congress of the 
United States that the document entitled 
88th Congress, 1st session, H.R. 4700, a bill to 
obtain the aforesaid objectives, be passed by 
the Congress in order to accomplish the 
aforesaid objectives; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of State, 
be immediately submitted by the secretary 
of State to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and to the Members 
of the said Senate and House of Representa- 
tives from this State. 

“Read and adopted in senate chamber, 
June 7, 1963. 

“CHESTER T. WINSLOW, 
“Secretary. 

“Read and adopted in house of representa- 

tives, June 10, 1963. 
“Harvey R. PEASE, 
“Clerk.” 


(The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of 
Maine, identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 1819. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to 
provide additional choice of health benefits 
plans, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 251). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment: 

S. 622. A bill to improve and encourage 
collective bargaining between the manage- 
ment of the Alaska Railroad and representa- 
tives of its employees, and to permit to the 
extent practicable the adoption by the Alaska 
Railroad of the personnel policies and prac- 
tices of the railroad industry (Rept. No. 256). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 1492. An act to provide for the sale 
of certain reserved mineral interests of the 
United States in certain real property owned 
by Jack D. Wishart and Juanita H. Wishart 
(Rept. No. 252). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1328. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral interests of the Unit- 
ed States in property in South Carolina to 
the record owners of the surface of that 
property (Rept. No. 253). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1154. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral rights to Christmas 
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Lake, Inc., and Karlson Development Corp. 
(Rept. No. 254). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 614. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make water available for 
a permanent pool for recreation purposes 
at Cochiti Reservoir from the San Juan- 
Chama unit of the Colorado River storage 
project (Rept. No. 255). 

By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 851. A bill to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the transmission and disposition by the 
Secretary of the Interior of electric energy 
generated at Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
also market power generated at Amistad Dam 
on the Rio Grande (Rept. No. 257). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 3574. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the use of the 
Department of the Air Force of certain 
public lands of the United States at Cudde- 
back Lake Air Force Range, Calif., for de- 
fense purposes (Rept. No. 258); and 

H.J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to authorize 
the continued use of certain lands within 
the Sequoia National Park by portions of an 
existing hydroelectric project (Rept. No. 
259). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1185. A bill relating to the exchange of 
certain lands between the State of Oregon 
and the C. & B. Livestock Co., Inc. (Rept. 
No. 260). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated June 6, 1963, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself and 
Mr. Lone of Missouri) : 

S. 1721. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to prohibit certain discriminatory 
practices by business enterprises receiving 
assistance under such act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmire when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 1722. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, to 
insure fair and equitable treatment under 
collective-bargaining agreements requiring 
membership in a labor organization as a con- 
dition of employment; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. Moss): 

S. 1723. A bill to require contractors and 
subcontractors engaged in the construction 
of projects under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws to conform to certain 
licensing laws of the State in which any such 
project is located; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GOLDWATER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1724. A bill to amend section 368 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to the definitions of the terms “reorganiza- 
tion” and “a party to a reorganization”; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1725. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN) : 

S. 1726. A bill to consent to the Lower 
Niobrara River and Ponca Creek Compact 
between the States of Nebraska and South 
Dakota; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1727. A bill to permit donation of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities to State and 
county penal and correctional institutions; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

S. 1728. A bill for the relief of Max Kahn; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1729. A bill to provide Federal assistance 
for projects which will demonstrate or de- 
velop techniques and practices leading to 
improved methods of education of students 
with epilepsy in public and private schools 
and institutions of higher learning; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 1730. A bill to prevent the use of arbi- 
trary and inappropriate measuring devices 
in the postal service; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartny when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S.J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to authorize 
the presentation of a Congressional Medal 
of National Honor to Carl Sandburg; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN DIS- 
CRIMINATORY PRACTICES BY 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES RECEIV- 
ING FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to stop the 
Small Business Administration from 
making loans to firms that discriminate 
because of race, creed, or color, by refus- 
ing either service or employment to cer- 
tain persons. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be held at the desk for 1 
week, to enable other Senators to join in 
sponsoring it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, al- 
most all Americans recognize that dis- 
crimination is based on bigotry and hate. 
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We only disagree on how far the Federal 
Government should go to eliminate it. 

This body will predictably be divided 
on the question of whether the Presi- 
dent’s civil rights bill to use Federal sanc- 
tions to prohibit discrimination in var- 
ious business establishments that are in 
interstate commerce is wise public policy. 
I think the President is right. I will sup- 
port him. But some Senators will argue 
that this should be left to the States or 
to private determination; that it is none 
of the Federal Government's business. I 
disagree. But I understand the basis for 
these objections—based, as they are, on 
States rights doctrine. 

But, Mr. President, when it comes 
to discrimination financed by Federal 
funds, that is something else again. 

A firm that borrows from the Small 
Business Administration is asking all 
Federal taxpayers to finance its opera- 
tion. The Federal taxpayer’s money— 
the money of the white man, of the 
Negro, of all taxpayers—is involved. The 
use of these funds by such a firm, to 
enable it to expand its discriminatory 
policies, is wrong; and there is no moral, 
political or financial justification for it. 

Mr. President, Small Business Ad- 
ministration loans are helpful to small 
business. Often they determine whether, 
in fact, a small business will be able to 
grow and develop. This is a good pro- 
gram that is warmly supported by the 
American people. 

But no one can argue that small busi- 
ness loans are as necessary as aid to 
dependent children, to the blind, or to 
the mentally and physically ill. 

On the other hand, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] has introduced, and I am co- 
sponsoring, a bill to stop Federal partici- 
pation in the various welfare programs 
if the programs practice discrimination. 
This bill is sound, although it may in- 
deed cause heartrending hardships 
among dependent children and persons 
who suffer painfully from lack of food, 
clothing, or shelter. 

The bill I have introduced, however, 
will simply prevent the businessman 
from obtaining such a loan from the 
Government until he has discontinued 
any discriminatory practice he may be 
following. If he needs the money badly 
enough, he will have to discontinue 
denying persons their rights as Ameri- 
cans. If he chooses not to do so, why 
should the Federal taxpayer finance his 
defiance of basic American rights? 

The Civil Rights Commission—com- 
posed of prominent men, southerners as 
well as northerners, who for many years 
have studied the race problem in our 
country—has proposed that the Federal 
Government stop all payments to a State 
that practices discrimination. My bill, 
which confines its effect to a Federal 
agency, does not go nearly that far. 

My bill also has the virtue of assuring 
a firm which discontinues discrimina- 
tion—often at considerable sacrifice— 
that at least its competition will not be 
able to take its business away, through 
using Federal tax money. Unless this 
bill is enacted, tax money paid by an em- 
ployer or a firm which, at great sacrifice, 
has ceased discrimination, may be 
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loaned, through the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, to a firm which may use 
the money to expand its facilities, so that 
it can take business away from the firm 
which has ceased discrimination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1721) to amend the Small 
Business Act to prohibit certain dis- 
criminatory practices by business enter- 
prises receiving assistance under such 
act, introduced by Mr. Proxmire (for 
himself and Mr. Lonc of Missouri), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


MEMBERSHIP IN LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION AS CONDITION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend section 8 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, commonly referred to as 
the Taft-Hartley Act. My amendment 
would nullify those provisions of any 
collective bargaining agreement which 
require membership in a union as a con- 
dition of employment in any case where 
the contracting union maintains an ex- 
clusionary policy with respect to mem- 
bership based on race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 

For the past 30 years, labor unions 
have been the recipients of many special 
privileges, rights, and immunities en- 
joyed by no other form of private orga- 
nization in our society, and conferred 
on them by Federal law. Among the 
most substantial of these union advan- 
tages is the power to contract with the 
employer to compel membership in the 
union as a condition of employment. 

In 1935, Congress adopted the Wagner 
Act which the trade union movement 
refers to as its Magna Carta. A funda- 
mental principle of the Wagner Act was 
that no employer could lawfully discrim- 
inate against an employee because of 
his membership or nonmembership in a 
labor union. This basic principle was 
embodied in section 8(3) of the Wagner 
Act which made it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer “by discrimination 
in regard to hire or tenure of employ- 
ment or any term or condition of em- 
ployment to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organization.” 

If section 8(3) had stopped right 
there, every form of compulsory union 
membership agreement would have been 
rendered unlawful. To avoid this, the 
Congress conferred a special immunity 
on labor unions by including a proviso 
to section 8(3) which permitted unions 
and employers to enter into compulsory 
union membership agreements without 
violating the law. 

It was clearly recognized that this ex- 
ception was in direct contradiction to the 
act’s fundamental principle that an em- 
ployee’s job status was to remain com- 
pletely unaffected by reason of his mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a union. 

In 1947, Congress recognized the need 
to narrow this broad and powerful im- 
munity it had granted to labor unions 
12 years earlier. Although in enacting 
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the Taft-Hartley Act, it continued to 
permit employers and unions to enter 
into compulsory union membership 
agreements, it narrowed the pectin ei 
scope of such agreements. Moreover, it 
also made explicit by writing into the 
new statute a principle which had pre- 
viously been part of the unwritten law, to 
wit, the so-called right-to-work prin- 
ciple. Section 14(b) of the amended 
National Labor Relations Act specifically 
authorized the states to prohibit all 
forms of compulsory union membership. 
To date 20 States have enacted such 
right-to-work laws. 

Nevertheless, in the remaining 30 
States, unions continue to enjoy the spe- 
cial privilege of lawfully being able to 
compel employees to join the union if 
they wish to hold on to their jobs. It is 
my firm conviction that this special priv- 
ilege should be withdrawn from any la- 
bor union which denies fair and equi- 
table treatment to qualified employees 
and applicants for employment. 

For that reason I am introducing this 
bill which, simply stated, merely renders 
null and void any provision in a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement requiring 
union membership as a condition of em- 
ployment, if the union which is a party 
to such an agreement, discriminates with 
respect to membership therein because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
If a union wishes to assert the preroga- 
tives of a private organization to pick 
and choose its own members in any way 
it sees fit, it is inequitable for the Fed- 
eral Government to grant it the special 
privilege of contracting for compulsory 
membership where the union exercises 
its prerogative unjustly and arbitrarily. 

In closing I would like to point out 
that my bill would not apply in any way 
in those States which have or enact 
right-to-work laws. Inasmuch as the 
bill merely nullifies compulsory union 
membership contract provisions under 
certain conditions, it can obviously have 
no application in any State where such 
provisions are already prohibited by 
State law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, and also that 
the bill be permitted to remain at the 
table for 3 days. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will remain at the desk 
as requested by the Senator from Texas, 
and will be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1722) to amend section 8 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, to insure fair and equitable 
treatment under collective bargaining 
agreements requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of 
employment, introduced by Mr. TOWER, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Section 8 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following subsection: 

(g) Any agreement, as authorized in sub- 
section (a) (3), requiring membership in a 
labor organization as condition of employ- 
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ment, shall to that extent be unenforcible 
and void if such labor organization, be- 
cause of race, creed, color or national origin, 
denies membership therein to any individual 
on the same terms and conditions generally 
applicable to and with the same rights and 
privileges generally and uniformly accorded 
to all members of such labor organization. 


CONFORMATION TO CERTAIN LI- 
CENSING LAWS OF STATES BY 
CONTRACTORS AND SUBCON- 
TRACTORS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the US. 
Department of the Interior spends vast 
amounts of the taxpayers’ money on a 
variety of projects each year. The work 
of the Reclamation Bureau in construct- 
ing irrigation, drainage, waterpower 
and other projects is well known and re- 
quires no review at this time. 

In a construction operation as massive 
as that carried out by the Bureau nu- 
merous problems are bound to arise. 
Among the difficulties that accompany 
the building of a large dam or irrigation 
project are those connected with the 
complex contracts between the Bureau 
and the contractors and between the var- 
ious contractors and subcontractors 
themselves. At each Reclamation Bu- 
reau project a number of individuals and 
companies are involved in supplying or 
paying for material and labor. Disputes 
about the work to be done or the amount 
of payment to be made naturally arise 
from time to time. 

Unfortunately, some of the individuals 
and firms working on reclamation jobs 
sometimes fail to meet their obligations. 
In cases where a contractor or a sub- 
contractor cannot or will not pay his 
debts complicated legal procedures must 
be resorted to by the creditor. In many 
instances, the law and the courts of the 
State in which the dispute arose may not 
be utilized by the local supplier or other 
party who is forced to sue to recover 
what he has lost. However, the wronged 
party does have an alternative remedy 
under the Federal law. 

The Miller Act was enacted to provide 
a substitute for mechanics’ liens which 
are not recognizable by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the settlement of obligations 
between contractors and those furnishing 
labor or material to prime and subcon- 
tractors. Under the act all Government 
construction contracts exceeding $2,000 
require that the prime contractors fur- 
nish the Government with performance 
and payment bonds. The amounts of 
the payment bonds vary from one-half 
the amount of the contract in cases 
where the contract amount is less than 
$1 million to $2,500,000 for contracts in 
excess of $5 million. 

Many of the claims which arise from 
reclamation projects are adequately 
handled through the processes of the 
Miller Act. However, on large Federal 
contracts there are many second, third, 
fourth, or even more tier subcontractors. 
The present law does not adequately pro- 
tect those who furnish equipment or la- 
bor to these subcontractors. For, it is 
the general contractor, not his subcon- 
tractors who must post the performance 
and payment bonds. 
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A further complication to this problem 
is the fact that contractors engaged in 
Federal construction are not required 
to be licensed under the laws of the 
States where the construction projects 
are located. The result of this situation 
is that a number of contractors who have 
no licenses to operate within a State are 
nevertheless able to work on construc- 
tion projects sponsored by the Federal 
Government and located in that State. 
This vacuum in the law has resulted in 
abuses. 

Mr. President, some contractors who 
have earned poor reputations within cer- 
tain States and have had their licenses 
removed by the local authorities have 
been permitted to work on Reclamation 
Bureau projects within the same States. 
The registrar of contractors of the State 
of Arizona, for example, may find a cer- 
tain contractor unfit to do business in 
Arizona for reasons dealing with his reli- 
ability or his credit rating. Neverthe- 
less, the registrar must sit back and 
watch this same contractor awarded a 
portion of a Federal contract located in 
our State. When this contractor fails 
to pay his Arizona suppliers and the sup- 
pliers seek redress of their grievances, 
55 State of Arizona is powerless to help 

em. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] and I believe that this 
condition must be corrected. As a means 
of closing this loophole in the law we are 
introducing a bill to require contractors 
and subcontractors engaged in the con- 
struction of projects under the provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws to con- 
form to the licensing laws of the State 
in which any such project is located. 
The requirement set forth in the bill 
would provide all persons dealing with 
such contractors with a direct remedy 
for the abuses that I have discussed. 

I do not contend, Mr. President, that 
this proposed legislation will solve all of 
the problems in this area. Nevertheless, 
this is a step in the direction of seeing 
that financial responsibility is insured 
on all matters related to projects of the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk and ask permission that it appear 
at this point in my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1723) to require contrac- 
tors and subcontractors engaged in the 
construction of projects under the pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws 
to conform to certain licensing laws of 
the State in which any such project is 
located, introduced by Mr. GOLDWATER 
(for himself and Mr. Moss), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
contract entered into by the Secretary of the 
Interior after the date of the enactment of 
this Act with any contractor for the con- 


struction of any project under the provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws (including 
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the Act of June 17, 1902, and all Acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto) 
shall provide that such contractor (includ- 
ing any subcontractor working on such 
project) shall, as a condition to the per- 
formance of such contract, conform to all 
applicable provisions of law of the State in 
which such project or part thereof is to be 
constructed requiring the licensing of con- 
tractors within that State whose principal 
contracting business is in connection with 
(1) fixed works for irrigation, drainage, wa- 
ter power, water supply, or flood control, or 
(2) the construction of generating facilities 
or transmission lines. The requirements of 
this Act shall apply only to the performance 
of any such contract and shall not apply to 
the submission of bids with respect to any 
such contract or to the entering into of any 
such contract, 


LOWER NIOBRARA RIVER COMPACT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in 1961 
the two great sister States of Nebraska 
and Wyoming concluded a compact pur- 
suant to consent granted by the Con- 
gress of the United States as provided in 
the act of August 5, 1953—Public Law 
191, 83d Congress, first session, chapter 
324, 67 Statutes 365—and the act of May 
29, 1958—Public Law 85-427, 85th Con- 
gress, S. 2557, 72 Statutes 147. 

This compact undertakes to apportion 
the waters of Ponca Creek and the trib- 
utaries of the Niobrara River common to 
the two States. It is designated as the 
“Lower Niobrara River and Ponca Creek 
Compact.” 

It has been ratified by the legislatures 
of both States and has been approved 
by the Governor of South Dakota and 
the Governor of Nebraska. 

In 1961, I introduced a bill which 
sought the consent of Congress to this 
compact. Unfortunately, the depart- 
mental reports were not received in time 
to enable the committee to act on the 
bill. 

Therefore, on behalf of myself and 
my colleague from Nebraska [Mr. CUR- 
TIS] as well as the two Senators from the 
State of South Dakota [Mr. Munprt, and 
Mr. McGovern], I introduce a bill for 
this purpose and ask that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1726) to consent to the 
Lower Niobrara River and Ponca Creek 
Compact between the States of Nebraska 
and South Dakota, introduced by Mr. 
Hruska (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNIQUES 
LEADING TO IMPROVED METHODS 
OF EDUCATION OF STUDENTS 
WITH EPILEPSY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide Federal assistance for 
projects which will demonstrate or de- 
velop techniques and practices leading to 
improved methods of education of stu- 
dents with epilepsy in public and private 
— and institutions of higher learn- 
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Epilepsy affects an estimated 1,800,000 
citizens, yet it remains one of the least 
understood of human ailments. Dis- 
crimination against those who suffer 
from it is still common. This is reflected 
in unnecessary obstacles to their em- 
ployment and to their educational op- 
portunities and in State legislation which 
in some cases prohibits or restricts their 
right to marry. In 13 States the law 
permits administrators of State institu- 
tions to sterilize inmates with epilepsy, 
although in practice it appears this is not 
widely imposed on those who suffer only 
from epilepsy. 

More serious in some ways is the gen- 
eral misunderstanding by the public 
about the nature and effects of epilepsy 
and, consequently, the stigma placed on 
the persons afflicted. 

Epilepsy is a disorder of the nervous 
system, In many cases the cause is un- 
known but in some instances it arises 
from injury to the brain and from in- 
fections such as encephalitis which dam- 
age the brain. It is not contagious. It 
is not usually disabling. It does not 
cause mental deficiency, and those suf- 
fering from epilepsy have about the same 
range of IQ as the whole population. 

Great progress has been made in medi- 
cal research for the treatment and con- 
trol of epileptic seizures. It is estimated 
that 50 percent of all afflicted persons 
become seizure-free, while another 30 
percent have substantial reduction of 
seizures as a result of modern medical 
and surgical techniques. 

One of the principal needs today is to 
provide better educational opportunities 
for children afflicted with epilepsy and 
to help them develop their talents so 
they can lead constructive lives. There 
is a need to overcome false fears and mis- 
understanding and to approach this 
problem in the same sympathetic way 
that we have learned with respect to 
other afflictions. In some areas chil- 
dren with epilepsy are automatically 
barred from schools and in other in- 
stances they suffer discrimination and 
do not properly develop academically be- 
cause of the lack of knowledge of meth- 
ods and techniques. Training programs 
to assist school personnel in the use of 
appropriate methods would enable many 
children with epilepsy to fit into regu- 
lar school classes and carry normal 
schoolwork without any special school 
facilities. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
authorizes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to make grants for 
projects and demonstrations for train- 
ing school personnel in techniques for 
educating students with epilepsy. Per- 
sons employed or preparing for employ- 
ment as teachers, school nurses, school 
administrators, school psychologists and 
counselors would be eligible for training 
projects, as determined by the Secretary. 
The bill also authorizes the Secretary to 
provide technical assistance programs in 
cooperation with appropriate groups in 
a joint effort to meet this educational 
problem. Finally, the bill provides for 
the establishment of the President’s 
Committee on Epilepsy to serve as an ad- 
visory group to assist the Secretary in 
carrying out the terms of the act. 
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The authorization is for a 3-year pro- 
gram. Private groups, particularly the 
Epilepsy Foundation, have done excel- 
lent work, but this is an example where 
Federal grants can be used to develop 
training programs with great beneficial 
effects. It will do much to improve the 
educational opportunity of handicapped 
children. The effort to meet this 
specific problem will also help the pub- 
lic understand the disorder and to re- 
move the false fears and misunderstand- 
ing which for so long have limited the 
development of those afflicted with 
epilepsy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1729) to provide Federal 
assistance for projects which will 
demonstrate or develop techniques and 
practices leading to improved methods 
of education of students with epilepsy 
in public and private schools and insti- 
tutions of higher learning, introduced by 
Mr. McCartuy, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PREVENTION OF USE OF CERTAIN 
MEASURING DEVICES IN POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to prevent the use of arbitrary and in- 
appropriate measuring devices in the 
postal service. i 

I do not believe that industrial work 
measurement systems and the philosophy 
behind them can properly and effectively 
be applied to the Federal service, The 
guidelines system, inaugurated under 
the previous administration, has had 
ample time to prove its worth. In actual 
fact it has proved itself cumbersome, 
costly, and destructive of good personnel 
relations and employee morale. I do not 
believe that there is any place for an ar- 
bitrary and unrealistic “speedup” sys- 
tem in the postal service nor do I believe 
that the expenditure of $11 to $12 mil- 
lion annually in an attempt to enforce 
such a system is in the public interest. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1730) to prevent the use 
of arbitrary and inappropriate measur- 
ing devices in the postal service, intro- 
duced by Mr. McCartuy, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS OF AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
ACT—AMENDMENT 
Mr. MILLER submitted an amend- 

ment, intended to be proposed by him, 

to the bill (S. 1163) to amend certain 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment 

Act, which was ordered to lie on the table 

and to be printed. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1961—_AMENDMENTS. 
Mr. CHURCH submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
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bill (S. 1276) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and ordered to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. CHURCH, 
ems appears under a separate head- 
ng. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to announce that public witnesses 
will testify in open session on Friday, 
June 21, beginning at 10 a.m., on the bill 
(S. 1276), the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1963, in room 4221, New Senate Office 
Building. Those who have not already 
evidenced their wish to appear may do so 
e in touch with my committee 
staff. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of W. Michael Blumenthal, of New Jer- 
sey, to be a Deputy Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations, with the 
rank of Ambassador. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional co- 
sponsors for the following bills: 

Authority of June 4, 1963: 

S. 1651. A bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to place an embargo on 
certain fish and fish products: Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. JACKSON, Mr. KUCHEL, and Mr. SMATH- 
ERS, 
Authority of June 4, 1963: 

S. 1676. A bill to amend section 131 of title 
23 of the United States Code to extend for 
an additional 2 years the period within 
which the Federal Government may enter 
into agreements with the States for con- 
trolling the erection and maintenance of out- 
door advertising on rights-of-way adjacent 
to the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways: Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Case, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Dominick, Mr. En- 
vin, Mr. Fone, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Javits, Mr. KEATING, Mr. 
LAUSCHE, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. Morse, Mr. NEL- 
SON, and Mr. Younc of Ohio. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Flag Day speech delivered by Senator 
Morton before the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Milwaukee. 
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OPPOSITION TO POLICY PERMIT- 
TING MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO 
MAKE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF ALL DEFENSE CONTRACTS 
AWARDED 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, last week I wrote the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. McNamara, calling 
his attention to the danger of the present 
policy of the Defense Department where- 
in Members of Congress are allowed to 
make the first announcement of all de- 
fense contracts awarded within their 
respective States. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
shall read the letter into the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1963. 
Hon. Rosperrt S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am writing you 
in connection with a serious problem which 
concerns both your Department and Con- 
gress; and that is, the policy under which 
the Defense Department permits Members of 
Co: to make the first announcement 
of all defense contracts that are being 
awarded to companies in their respective 
States. I appreciate that this policy did not 
originate with your administration, although 
it is becoming evident that the policy is now 
being implemented to a far greater extent 
than ever before. Unless this political farce 
is checked, however, I am afraid it will de- 
velop into the greatest era of influence ped- 
dling we have ever seen. 

My concern over this situation is the mis- 
understanding which is rapidly developing 
on the part of many contractors and the 
American people in general that the way to 
get a Government contract is to see their 
Members of Congress. Defense contractors 
in some States are now being openly told 
that the easiest way to get Government con- 
tracts is to elect as their Representatives in 
Congress men who have the closest ties or 
relationships with the administration. Al- 
legedly, Government contracts will be ob- 
tained for their States on the basis of the 
influence of the Member of Congress rather 
than on the contractors’ ability to underbid 
their competitors. 

One dangerous aspect of this policy is the 
tendency of National or State political or- 

tions to capitalize on the influence 
their candidates will have in Washington 
as an excuse to collect larger political con- 
tributions from these defense contractors. 
Of course, the inevitable result would be for 
these contributions to be added to the cost 
of the next Government contract, and again 
the taxpayers will pay. 

We both fully recognize that when Mem- 
bers of Congress use their political influence 
to obtain Government contracts for their 
States or for their favored constituents it 
is wrong. Likewise, should your Department 
award a contract to a particular contractor 
solely on the basis that an influential Mem- 
ber of Congress from his State had inter- 
ceded, rather than on the basis that the 
company was the lowest responsible bidder, 
that too would be highly improper if not 
actually illegal. 

At the present time high ranking officers 
are being detailed as messenger boys to hand 
deliver advance notices of these contracts 
to Members of the congressional delegations, 
In my opinion, it is an insult to these officers, 
most of whom earned their ranks on the 
battlefield in the service of their country, 
to now delegate them to the status of mes- 
senger boys. 

A glaring example of just how far this 
policy is getting out of hand was called to 
my attention sometime ago. In that par- 
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ticular ease, a sizable contract was being 
awarded in a State where both U.S, Senators 
and the Congressman of the affected district 
were all very friendly with the administra- 
tion, and apparently the Defense Depart- 
ment wanted to be sure not to show partial- 
{ty. Therefore, three high-ranking officers 
were dispatched to the Capitol with a noti- 
fication for each of the three Members. 
To make sure that there was no partiality 
shown, the officers even synchronized their 
watches and by prearranged plan, entered 
the offices of their designated congressional 
Member on the exact minute. 

All of these precautions and the utiliza- 
tion of the services of these three officers 
were being taken to allow some Members of 
Congress to claim credit for something with 
which they had nothing to do; in fact, in 
this instance not one of them even knew 
that the company in question was bidding 
on the contract. And had it been true that 
some Member of the delegation had been in- 
terceding or using his influence to get this 
contract for his State it would have been 
improper. 

Actually, under this system the laziest 
Member of the congressional delegation is 
the one who will be able to get out the 
first announcement of the contract to the 
constituents of his State. This is true be- 
cause that Member of Congress who neglects 
his committee work, neglects his duties 
on the House or Senate floor, and just sits 
back in his office with his feet propped on 
his desk will always be on hand to take 
the message and thereby be able to relay it 
back home before the working Members of 
the delegation return to their offices. To 
make matters even worse the telephone calls 
to relay these m back to the State 
papers and radios are ofttimes charged as of- 
ficial business, which means that the tax- 
payers are paying for this political farce. 

But in addition to creating a false im- 
pression as to how contracts are awarded and 
burdening the taxpayers with unnecessary 
costs, there is another bad result that can 
develop from the continuation of this farce 
in that it would make it possible for the 
administration in power to use this “advance 
notice method” as an inducement, bribe, or 
club to keep a Member of Congress in line 
and to make him take orders from the 
White House as to how he should vote on 
certain legislative requests under the threat 
that the advance notice could be withheld 
from his office should he refuse to cooperate. 

I am sure that we are both in complete 
agreement that Government contracts 
should always be awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder and that under no cir- 
cumstances should they ever be awarded to 
any State or any congressional district on 
the basis of political intervention or on the 
basis of how that State voted in the general 
election. 

This problem is being called to your atten- 
tion in the hope that you too recognize the 
serious danger of allowing this policy to con- 
tinue, and in the hope that you will estab- 
lish a new policy wherein the Defense De- 
partment itself will in the future make 
direct to the press its own announcements of 
the awarding of all defense contracts. 

In calling this to your attention I again 
emphasize that I am not placing all the re- 
sponsibility for the present policy upon you 
or upon any other administration. Like 
Topsy, the policy started and has been al- 
lowed to grow, and I am very fearful that un- 
less a correction of this policy is made it will 
ultimately result in the development of a 
major scandal that could make the old 5- 
percent mink-coat operations look like a 
Sunday school picnic. 

Any suggestion that is allowed to remain 
that Government contracts can be obtained 
through the enlistment of congressional in- 
tervention is both wrong and dangerous. 
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In order that you may get not only my 
opinion on this problem but the reaction of 
the other Members of Congress as well, I am 
writing this as an open letter, and next week 
I will place it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for all to read. 

I shall await your reply with interest. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the Senate passed S. 777, a 
bill to amend the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act in order to increase 
the authorization for appropriations and 
to modify the personnel security proce- 
dures for contractor employees. At the 
time the bill was considered the leader- 
ship was unaware that any Senator de- 
sired to debate the proposal. Subse- 
quently the interest of two Senators was 
brought to the attention of the leader- 
ship. In order to accommodate those 
Senators and others who may be inter- 
ested, I ask unanimous consent that the 
action of the Senate in passing S. 777 
and in tabling a motion to reconsider 
that action be now reconsidered, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the ac- 
tion of the Senate in agreeing to the 
committee amendments to the bill be 
reconsidered, and that the bill be re- 
turned to the Calendar in the status it 
occupied prior to its passage last Thurs- 
day. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest at this time which may be a little 
unusual. I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the morning hour, 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of S. 777. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, af- 
ter consulting with the Senators most 
vitally interested in the proposal, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the basis of 
two amendments which will be offered, 
the time be limited to 30 minutes on each 
amendment, 15 minutes to each side, and 
that, in addition, one-half hour of debate 
be allotted on the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from Montana correctly understand that, 
on the basis of the unanimous-consent 
agreement recently agreed to by the Sen- 
ate, at the conclusion of the 142 hour 
debate on the bill, there will be a yote on 
the bill; or, if the time is yielded back 
and less time is needed, there will be a 
vote at that time? 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct; the vote 
will occur at the conclusion of the time 
allocated. 


AGRICULTURAL HALL OF FAME, 
KANSAS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure today for me to call the at- 
tention of Senators to the progress being 
made in my State of Kansas to construct 
the Agricultural Hall of Fame. This is 
to be a national institution. 

The idea for this hall of fame was first 
discussed in 1957, but it was not until 
1959 that an active national effort was 
made to determine a suitable location for 
the project. 

After much spirited competition 
among many of our agricultural cities, a 
275-acre site was chosen near Bonner 
Springs in the rolling, scenic hills of 
northeastern Kansas. 

This location is within easy driving 
distance by new superhighway to the 
Eisenhower Library and Museum at Abi- 
lene, Kans., and is only a few minutes 
from the Truman Library at Inde- 
pendence, Mo. Also within an easily 
traveled radius of the hall of fame site 
are the two Kansas universities at Law- 
rence and Manhattan. In addition, the 
hall of fame will be near the proposed 
Prairie National Park, adjacent to the 
recently dedicated $80 million Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir. It is easy to visualize 
many thousands of visitors annually to 
this area when the hall of fame is com- 
pleted. 

I am most happy today to be able to 
report that actual construction will be- 
gin on the Agricultural Hall of Fame 
within the next 2 months. 

I congratulate those farsighted men 
who have devoted their time and money 
to this idea during the past 5 years. It 
is a tribute to their desire to guarantee 
this Nation a centrally located Museum 
of Agricultural History. 

The future of this project has the de- 
voted and active support of all surround- 
ing communities, which is evidenced by 
the acquisition of an adjacent 350 acres 
by Wyandotte County for establishment 
of an attractive park for visitors. The 
State of Kansas will add another 70 
acres to the area, insuring easy and con- 
venient access to the hall of fame 
grounds from the Kansas Turnpike. 

Mr. President, I would note again at 
this time that the Agricultural Hall of 
Fame is a national project and will by 
no means be a local shrine. I mention 
this point specifically because the com- 
position of the hall of fame’s board of 
directors comprises 36 men from varied 
enen fields and locales across the Na- 

n. 

Further, this initial construction is be- 
ing undertaken with donated funds and 
all future additions will be built with 
private financing. 

The first building to be erected will 
include a museum, library, meeting room, 
and offices. Eventually, the site will 
have a model farm community, and an 
Indian village. For the city youngsters, 
a full-scale children’s farm complete 
with farm animals on display. As the 
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project grows, display halls for agricul- 
tural products from each State are 
planned, as well as exhibit areas to show 
the relationship between agriculture and 
industry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Kansas has expired. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, as this 
program moves forward to completion, 
it will offer a resting place for historical 
documents and equipment related to the 
development of our great agricultural 
system in this country. Many irreplace- 
able relics will be on display for visitors 
to the hall of fame, and these exhibits 
will contribute a public preservatory for 
those books, documents, and machines 
relating to American agriculture. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield to the senior 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas for 
bringing to the attention of Senators the 
commencement of construction on this 
important project, the Agricultural Hall 
of Fame. Once this program gets un- 
derway and construction begins, not only 
will it result in greater interest in agri- 
culture, but also it will be a great addi- 
tion to preserving many memories of 
agriculture, which has been so important 
in the Nation’s history. 


ANALYSIS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 
DOES NOT SUPPORT TAX CUT AS 
WISE POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
careful analysis of economic growth in 
recent years by Mr. George Shea in this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal calls into 
serious question the administration’s 
proposal to increase long-term economic 
growth with a tax cut, including a delib- 
erate deficit. 

Mr. Shea analyzes precisely what has 
happened, and why, in economic growth 
in this country since 1947. This analysis, 
in my judgment, devastatingly repudi- 
ates the administration’s case for a tax 
cut. 

Mr. Shea’s careful and balanced dis- 
cussion makes this interesting conclu- 
sion: 

All of this raises a very critical question 
about the administration’s claim that a 
one-shot tax cut within 2 years would so 
stimulate business that the growth there- 
after would be on a lastingly higher rate. 
And it raises the further question whether 
growth rates are wholly or even largely mat- 
ters of Federal fiscal policy. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THE OUTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


The current debate over Federal economic 
policies, including whether to cut taxes, cen- 
ters around two claims. One is that eco- 
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nomic growth has slowed down sharply since 
1957; the other that Federal measures can 
give the growth rate a lasting acceleration. 
Both claims are questionable. 

Walter W. Heller, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, in a 
speech late last week referred, as he has many 
times before, to changes in growth rates. He 
said that from 1947 to 1956 the rate aver- 
aged 4 percent a year, whereas since then 
it has fallen to 3 percent. His figures, of 
course, are correct, but they need to be read 
in the light of fluctuations in growth rates 
within those periods. 

This has become especially easy through 
a study by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, a nonprofit group. The study 
presents the growth rates of U.S. gross pro- 
duction, adjusted for price changes, from 
any quarter-year in the whole period 1947-62 
to any other quarter in those years. For in- 
stance, it shows a growth from the second to 
the third quarters of 1950, when the Korean 
war started, at the huge annual rate of 18.6 
percent. And it shows a decline in gross 
national product between the third and 
fourth quarters of 1953, in the 1953-54 busi- 
ness recession, at the disheartening rate of 
7 percent. 

More important, the study makes possible 
the examination of growth rates in such a 
way as to eliminate almost completely dis- 
tortions from recessions and recoveries. The 
ideal way to do this is to look at growth 
between tops of booms—or, alternatively, be- 
tween the bottoms of recessions. 

When the figures are looked at in this 
manner, they show in the first place that 
there was rapid growth in the late 1940's 
and early 1950’s because Korean wartime 
spending was superimposed on a strong 
business expansion. In the second place 
they show that the growth slowed down 
sharply from 1953 to 1957 because a de- 
cline in defense spending partially offset 
another strong business expansion. And in 
the third place they show that since 1957 
the growth rate has improved again. 

This pattern is wholly different from the 
one arrived at by comparing only 1947-56 and 
the years since then. The first of those two 
segments is a period in which the growth 
figure is pushed up by starting with 1947, a 
year before the 1948 end of the first postwar 
boom, as well as by Korean wartime spend- 
ing. 


In contrast, the true fluctuations in growth 
rates are revealed by examining what's hap- 
pened in each of the last four down-and-up 
business cycles. In the first of these, from 
the top quarter of 1948 to the top quarter of 
1953, the growth rate was 5.2 percent an- 
nually. In the next, to the top quarter of 
1957, the rate fell to 2.3 percent. But from 
then to the 1960 top it improved again to 
2.7 mt. And from 1960 to the end of 
1962 (which as shown in the chart (chart not 
printed in Rxconp) was not yet the top of the 
latest recovery) the rate improved further 
to 3,1 percent. 

The influence on these growth rates of 
Government defense spending was critical. 
Such spending rose enormously in the first 
of the foregoing four cycles, from $12 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1948 to $50 billion in fiscal 1953. 
In the second cycle defense spending fell 
back, to as low as $40 billion in 1956, with a 
recovery to $43 billion in 1957. Since then 
it has risen gradually to $53 billion this 
year. 

These facts suggest that, while it is true a 
sharp increase in Federal spending can bring 
a higher rate of economic growth, the influ- 
ence of the spending tends to diminish unless 
the spending itself continues to expand. 
Such spending in the latest 1960-62 cycle 
has been somewhat higher than the highest 
defense spending rate reached in 1948-53, 
and total Government spending has also 
been higher, but the growth rate of the 
economy has been considerably lower. 
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All of this raises a very critical question 
about the administration's claim that a one- 
shot tax cut within 2 years would so stimu- 
late business that the thereafter 
would be on a lastingly higher rate. And it 
raises the further question whether growth 
rates are wholly or even largely matters of 
Federal fiscal policy. 

Greatly varying governmental policies 
mark nations such as Japan, Germany, 
France, and Russia, which in recent years 
have grown much faster than we have. But 
they have had one advantage in common. 
That has been the opportunity to copy what 
we have done, because their economic sys- 
tems have been less advanced than ours. 
They started much lower and they are still 
considerably lower. 

The reason that has been such an advan- 
tage for them is that growth is not merely a 
matter of steel and other metals, nor even 
of autos, toasters, and other products that are 
already known. Today’s growth would be 
impossible if we had only the scientific and 
productive knowledge of the horse-and- 
buggy days. Growth is a matter of new 
ideas. 

Nor are the ideas needed only in the realm 
of production and manufacturing. The 
supermarket and the shopping center have 
also been ideas that have contributed to U.S. 
growth, and which are only now beginning to 
be copied abroad. 

A nation which can copy ideas from else- 
where can surely grow faster than the na- 
tion which is at the head of the parade and 
thus must generate most of the new ideas for 
its own growth. And there is also another 
factor, which is that in periods of rapid 
growth such a nation uses up in part its stock 
of ideas accumulated during a previous fal- 
low period, such as the depression 1930's and 
the World War I years. 

None of the foregoing is intended as an 
argument that a tax cut would not be bene- 
ficial. Such a cut doubtless would make 
usable some new ideas barred by present tax 
rates. What is questionable is the double 
claim that the United States has been stag- 
nating, and that acceptance of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals would automatically push 
the growth rate up to a much ligher level 
on a lasting basis. 

GEORGE SHEA. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION FROM OIL 
TAX GIVEAWAY FOR OTHER BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the best and most neglected argu- 
ments in favor of the administration’s 
plea for modifying, moderately, the oil 
depletion giveaway was revealed in the 
Wall Street Journal this morning. The 
Wall Street Journal, in a front-page 
article, pointed out how some oil firms 
are entering the real estate field, and how 
the tax credit boosts profits. 

The article states, in part: 

Oil companies can deduct from taxable 
profits up to 27.5 percent of gross income 
from producing wells, to cover depletion of 
oil reserves. They also can subtract capital 
spent on drilling for new wells. If these 
credits exceed total profit from oil opera- 
tions they can be charged against income 
W activities—such as land develop- 
ments. 


The article also says, about Sunset In- 
ternational, a real estate-oil firm: 

Mainly because of land development rev- 
enues sheltered by oil tax credits, Sunset's 
profits rose to $3.2 million last year from 
$500,000 in 1959. Last year Sunset garnered 
72 percent of its $16 million in operating rev- 
enues from sales of houses and homesites. 
But while it’s now emphasizing land develop- 
ment, Sunset will remain active in the oil 
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business, says its president, Morton A. Ster- 
ling, because of the tax advantages. 


The Wall Street Journal points out 
that this is not an exceptional practice. 
It is very common among oil companies. 

What does this kind of competition do 
to normal real estate operations which 
cannot rely on the oil tax bonanza? 
How can an ordinary business compete 
under such circumstances? ‘ 

In the debate which I anticipate will 
occur in the Senate on the administra- 
tion oil depletion reform proposal— 
which I shall, of course, support—this 
unfair impact on other businessmen 
should be considered. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Wall Street Journal may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Some OIL FIRMS ENTER REAL ESTATE FIELD— 
Tax CREDITS Boost Prorirs—-HUMBLE TEAMS 
Wirra DEL Wess To DEVELOP SPACE-AGE 
CITY— TREES CAMOUFLAGE OLD WELLS 

(By Lawrence Lynch) 

Los ANGELES.—For years oil companies have 
been searching for wealth under the surface 
of the earth. Now some of them are taking 
advantage of their special tax status to bid 
for profits above ground, in real estate de- 
velopment. 

Sunset International Petroleum Corp. is 
developing planned communities at Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, San Diego, and Sacra- 
mento. Christiana Oil Corp., Los Angeles, is 
investing millions in ocean-front homesites 
in southern California. And Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. is helping finance a new city 
near the U.S. Manned Space Craft Center at 
Houston, Tex. 

Like many other real estate developments, 
such ventures by oil companies have been 
prompted by rapid population growth in 
some areas. But unlike most other land 
developers, oil companies often can shelter 
profits from their real estate operations with 
tax credits that might otherwise be lost. 

Oil companies can deduct from taxable 
profits up to 27.5 percent of gross income 
from producing wells, to cover depletion of 
oil reserves. They also can subtract capital 
spent on drilling for new wells. If these 
credits exceed total profit from oil operations 
they can be charged against income from 
other activities—such as land developments. 
Although President Kennedy has recom- 
mended tightening depletion allowance pro- 
visions, oilmen believe that any changes will 
be minor, and problably won't come during 
this congressional session. 


COMMUNITY CORE 


Oil companies turned developers usually 
begin in building a community core—a num- 
ber of homes and commercial structures. 
Then, while they continue construction 
themselves, they also try to sell much of the 
surrounding land to other builders at a 
profit. 

Thus Sunset International sold 391 homes 
and 360 homesites in its 1960 fiscal year, its 
first year of development activities. In 1962 
Sunset sold only 245 houses but the number 
of homesite sales jumped to 605. 

Mainly because of land development rev- 
enues sheltered by oil tax credits, Sunset’s 
profits rose to $3.2 million last year from 
$500,000 in 1959. Last year Sunset garnered 
72 percent of its $16 million in operating 
revenues from sales of houses and home- 
sites. But while it’s now emphasizing land 
development, Sunset will remain active in 
the oil business, says its president, Morton 
A. Sterling, because of the tax advantages. 

Christiana Oil has formed Huntington Har- 
bour Corp. to develop its ocean-front land 
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in southern California. Christiana owns 
80 percent of Huntington; outside investors 
own the rest. L. W. Douglas, Jr., president 
of Christiana, says development costs and 
other expenses will total about $35 million, 
He predicts that over the next 6 years the 
877-acre development will yield gross rev- 
enues of $102 million. About 140 homes 
ranging in price from $50,000 to $100,000 
will be completed by July, he says. 

Sunset and Christiana both acquired the 
land for surface development since 1960. 
Some other oil companies are breaking 
ground for homes on land that was pur- 
chased long ago, when oil com could 
buy clear title to vast acreages at relatively 
low prices. 

TEAMING UP 


Humble Oil, a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey), is building its community 
near Houston on 30,875 acres it purchased 
in 1938 to get at oil discovered there. Last 
year the Government decided to build the 
Space Craft Center on a 1,700-acre tract of 
Humble property. Humble then brought 
in a construction firm, Del E. Webb Corp., 
to help fashion what it envisages as a city 
of 180,000 persons. 

Humble, which retains a majority interest 
in the venture, and Webb have invested 
$9 million in the first section of their Texas 
community, due to open in August. It in- 
cludes 12 model homes, 44 apartments, a 
shopping center, a community center, golf 
course, motor hotel and industrial building. 
Next year they expect to begin pumping $25 
million a year into the development. 

The involvement of oil companies in real 
estate development often means now homes 
are going up near eyesores presented by old 
oil wells. In such cases, surface pumps 
generally can be concealed behind foilage. 

Huntington Beach Co. in Los Angeles, 64 
percent owned by Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, holds title to 1,500 acres south of 
Los Angeles encompassing 850 producing 
wells and 2.5 miles of beach. The company 
is negotiating with a developer and hopes to 
begin homebuilding next year. Oil wells 
near residences would be landscaped out of 
sight says William E. Foster, engineering 
supervisor for Huntington Beach. 


SENIOR CITIZENS? 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in recent days there has been a con- 
ference in Washington of so-called senior 
citizens. 

Who is a senior citizen? A report is- 
sued by the President’s Council on Aging 
is a refreshing exception to the tendency 
to refer to older people as a special group, 
as senior citizens. 

In 1870, nearly 100 years ago, Otto 
Von Bismarck proposed a social security 
law in Germany and at that time fixed 
the age for retirement at 65 years. 
Nearly 100 years have elapsed since that 
time. The life span has been greatly ex- 
tended by the advance of science. Life 
expectancy has become much greater 
now than it was even 20 years ago. In- 
surance companies, which are still bas- 
ing their rates on old longevity tables, 
have prospered unduly because of that 
fact. 

Yet some industries in this country 
still are so unrealistic as to fix the age 
of arbitrary retirement at 65, whereas all 
of us know some men of 55 are older in 
appearance and in action than are other 
men who are 65 years of age. 

Frankly, it seems to me that the name 
“senior citizens” should be discarded. It 
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should certainly be discarded as apply- 
5 to those between the ages of 65 and 

There are 18 million elderly men and 
women in this country. Each is an in- 
dividual. Their circumstances, abilities, 
and wealth vary widely. Included in this 
number—these so-called senior citizens, 
an appellation which the junior Senator 
from Ohio very definitely does not like 
are three ex-Presidents, nearly 10 per- 
cent of the population of the United 
States, nearly 1½ million men and wom- 
en living on farms, more than 1 out of 
4 U.S. Senators, almost 2 million people 
working full time, and 2 of 9 U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justices. 

Also, there are more than 10,000 peo- 
ple in the United States who are more 
than 100 years of age. There are over 
12½ million people receiving social se- 
curity benefits—men and women who 
paid premiums into the social security 
insurance fund and now are receiving 
retirement benefits based upon what they 
had paidin. There are more than 2,300,- 
000 war veterans over 65 years of age. 
There are more than 3 million people, 
men and women, who migrated from the 
old countries to this country who are 
over 65 years of age. 

Therefore, it seems to me, if we are 
going to term these various individuals 
in any one class or category, it is high 
time to discard the appellation “senior 
citizens.” 


REGULATION OF SMOKING 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, earlier this 
month I introduced a bill to put smok- 
ing products under the authority of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration. 
My bill (S. 1682) which is cosponsored 
by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] would give to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare the 
same authority to promulgate rules and 
regulations in labeling smoking products 
as he now exercises regarding food, 
drugs, and cosmetics. 

Since my bill was introduced, the 
American Heart Association has an- 
nounced that, on the basis of a study 
made since 1960 on the effect of cigarette 
smoking on heart disease, the association 
has adopted a stand to discourage smok- 
ing, particularly among teenagers. 

In a study completed before 1960, the 
association called attention to the statis- 
tical relationship between smoking and 
illness or death from coronary heart dis- 
ease, but it was not until the new evi- 
dence came to light that the association 
determined to try to dissuade young peo- 
ple from acquiring the smoking habit. 

I ask unanimous consent that two news 
accounts of the association’s stand and 
findings be carried in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 9, 
1963] 


CIGARETTE LINK TO HEART DISEASE Is RE- 
PORTED IN SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
New Tonk, June 8.—The American Heart 
Association said today a scientific study con- 
ducted since 1960 strongly suggests there is 
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a relationship between cigarette smoking and 
heart disease. 

The association for the first time adopted 
a stand to discourage smoking, particularly 
among teenagers and adults with a high risk 
of coronary disease, as harmful to health. 

The organization's board of directors 
adopted the report on smoking and cardio- 
vascular diseases prepared by a committee of 
physicians and scientists. 

The association’s latest report reviews 
scientific evidence collected since 1960, when 
a previous study called attention to the sta- 
tistical relationship between smoking and 
death or illness from coronary heart disease. 

“This statistical association does not prove 
that heavy cigarette smoking causes coro- 
nary heart disease,” the report said, “but the 
data strongly suggest that heavy cigarette 
smoking may contribute to or accelerate the 
development of coronary heart disease or its 
complicatio: 

The latest survey said that “no informa- 
tion has become available which contradicts 
or invalidates the 1960 report * * * (the) 
committee * * * expresses the feeling that 
interval developments since the 1960 report 
not only confirm but supplement the 1960 
report.” 

It was recommended that the assoication 
join with other agencies “in educational pro- 
grams for teenagers relative to cigarette 
smoking.” 

The committee said that strong encour- 
agement to stop smoking be given “people 
who have a high risk of death and illness 
from coronary artery disease.” 

It said a high risk case was one with a 
family history of heart disease or stroke in 
middle age “and/or high blood pressure, high 
levels of fatty substances in the blood and 
other factors associated with greater prone- 
ness to atherosclerosis (hardening of the 
arteries) .” 


From the New York (N..) Times, 
June 9, 1963] 
Heart SOCIETY Mars DRIVE ON CIGARETTES 
(By Alfred E. Clark) 

The American Heart Association is start- 
ing a drive to discourage cigarette smoking, 
with emphasis on teenagers. 

The association's 120-member board of di- 
rectors adopted a resolution yesterday call- 
ing for “joint educational efforts with other 
voluntary and official health groups.” The 
association’s action was taken at its semi- 
annual meeting at the Summit Hotel. 

The move marks the first time the asso- 
ciation, a volunteer public health agency, 
has decided to wage a public campaign on 
smoking. 

A spokesman said that the first phase of 
the campaign would be devoted to educa- 
tional work. 

The Tobacco Industry Research Commit- 
tee could not be reached for comment yes- 
terday on the heart group’s action. 

In 1960, the association issued a report 
indicating that evidence was strong that 
heavy cigarette smoking contributed to or 
accelerated the development of coronary 
heart disease, the leading cause of death in 
the United States. 

The report adopted by the board yester- 
day reviews the scientific evidence that has 
become available since 1960. 

STATISTICS ARE CITED 

“No evidence has become available since 
1960 to contradict or invalidate the 1960 
statement,” the board said. “Moreover, the 
additional evidence now at hand not only 
confirms but supplements the earlier find- 
ings. 

“The harmful effect of cigarette smoking 
is in the statistical relationship between 
smoking and mortality from coronary artery 
disease. A number of ancillary features also 
are recognized, including emphysema, lung 
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changes that makes breathing difficult, dis- 
eases of the blood vessels in the arms and 
legs and of course lung cancer.” 

The committee recommended that “strong 
encouragement to stop smoking, under phy- 
siclan supervision be given people who have 
a high risk of death and illness from coro- 
mary artery disease and myocardial infarc- 
tion.” 

Included in the latter category were per- 
sons with high blood pressure, high blood 
cholesterol, oversigns of hardening of the 
arteries, a family history of heart attacks 
and strokes in middle age, or a combination 
of any of these. 

An ad hoc committee of four physicians 
and a layman compiled the report on which 
the board issued its recommendations. 

The board urged that expanded biological 
and medical research be conducted in the 
Zollowing areas: 

More and larger longitudinal epidemiologic 
studies of cigarette smoking in relation to 
coronary artery and other cardiovascular 


Possible correlations of smoking in various 
population groups with diet, physical activ- 
ity, heredity, emotions, blood clotting, blood 
fats, and other factors that may be or are 
known to be causally related to such mani- 
festations of atherosclerosis as myocardial 
infarction and strokes. 

Effects of duration and intensity of smok- 
ing on the risk of developing coronary artery 
disease; 

Relationship of preclinical atherosclerotic 
lesions to smoking habits in individuals un- 
der 45 years of age; 

Effects of tobacco and the constituents of 
tobacco smoke on the heart and blood ves- 
sels of animals and humans and on such dis- 
ease processes as experimental atherosclero- 
sis. 

Studies of patients to determine the in- 
fluence of smoking on known coronary ar- 
tery disease and on intravascular clotting, 
thrombosis, including the effect of cessation 
of smoking on longevity and health in pa- 
tients with established coronary artery dis- 
ease. 

Studies of the differences between the ef- 
fects of cigarette and pipe or cigar smoking. 
The latter two presumably do not have a 
statistically significant association with car- 
diovascular diseases. 

John Brundage of Montclair, N.J., an in- 
surance executive, is chairman of the board 
of directors. The committee report was pre- 
pared by Dr. A. Carlton Ernstene of Cleve- 
land; Dr. Frank W. Davis of Baltimore; Dr. 
Joseph T. Doyle of Albany and Dr. Henry C. 
McGill of New Orleans. The lay member was 
Felix E. Moore, Jr., of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


U.S.S. “UTAH” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I continue 
my campaign to have the American flag 
raised over the U.S.S. Utah and the brave 
men entombed in her at Pearl Harbor 
by asking unanimous consent to have 
the most recent article on this matter 
published by the Navy Times included 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I have asked the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee [Mr. Russet] to schedule hear- 
ings on my bill as soon as the committee 
schedule, and his own schedule, permit. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On MEMORIAL Day: A CEMETERY WITHOUT A 
FLAG 


Fifty-four Navy men went unhonored this 
week as the Nation paused to pay homage 
to its war dead. 
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They've been unhonored and all but for- 
gotten, except in the memories of their fam- 
ilies and friends, for 21 years. 

The flag they died for does not fly over 
their grave. 

They're the crewmen entombed within the 
blackened hulk of the U.S.S. Utah, as she 
lies today exposed in shallow water north 
of Ford Island where she was sunk by the 
Japanese on Pearl Harbor Day. 

She lies less than a mile from the U.S. 
Arizona’s splendid memorial, but too far 
away to be definitely associated with Ari- 
zona’s glory. The small plate which adorns 
the Utah’s hull does not even list the names 
of the 54 officers and men who lie entombed 
within the ship. Nor are they listed within 
the Arizona Memorial. 

One of the men—CWT. Peter Tomich—was 
posthumously awarded the Medal of Honor 
for heroism during the Japanese attack. 

This may be the last year that the Utah’s 
men go unhonored. 

Last December, Navy Times and Parade 
magazine sparked a campaign to have a 
simple flagpole erected over the Utah’s hulk 
to honor the men within her. Senator 
Frank Moss, Democrat, of Utah, is spear- 
heading the drive and has introduced S. 703 
to provide for flying the colors over the half- 
sunken ship. Thirty-seven other Senators 
have added their names as cosponsors. The 
bill now awaits hearings by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

Here, in response to requests received 
since Navy Times started publicizing the 
neglected Utah men, are the names of those 
entombed within her hulk, as furnished by 
the Navy: 

Lt. Comdr. Rudolph P. Bielka, Lt. (jg.) 
John E. Black, Lt. (jg.) Herold A. Harveson, 
Lt. (jg.) John G. Little III, Lt. Comdr, 
Charles O. Michael, S2c. William D. Arbuckle, 
F3c. Joseph Barta, Sic. Virgil C. Bicham, Fic. 
John T. Blackburn, Fac. William F. Brunner, 
OC2 Feliciano T. Bugarin, S2c. George Chest- 
nutt, Jr., Sac. Lloyd D. Clippard. 

Fic. Joseph U. Connor, Fic. John R. Crain, 
S810. Billy R. Davis, S2c. Leroy Dennis, Sac. 
William H. Dosser, Slc. Vernon J. Eidsvig, 
QMic. Melvyn A. Gandre, BM2c. Kenneth 
M. Gift, S2c. Charles N. Gregoire, S2c. Clif- 
ford D. Hill, Bkric. Emery L. Houde, Sic. 
Leroy H. Jones, SC2c. William A. Juedas. 

Lac. John L. Kaelin, GM3c. Eric T. Kamp- 
meyer, Fic. Joseph N. Karabon, Sic. William 
H. Kent, GM3c. George W. La Rue, Sac. Ken- 
neth L. Lynch, S2c. William E. Marshall, Jr., 
EM3c. Rudolph M. Martinez, Sac. Marvin E. 
Miller, S2c. Donald C. Norman, F2c. Orris N. 
Norman, EM2c. Edwin N. Odgaard, CSK(PA) 
Elmer A. Parkey. 

SC8c. Forrest H. Perry, Slc. James W. 
Phillips, MMic. Walter H. Ponder, SF3c. 
Frank E. Reed, Sic. Ralph E. Scott, Fic. Hen- 
son T. Shouse, S2c. Robert D. Smith, S2c. 
Joseph B. Sousley, F3c. Gerald V. Strinz, 
CWT. Peter Tomich, Fac. Elmer H. Ulrich, 
F3c. Michael W. Villa, FCle. Vernard O. 
Wetrick, Fic. Glenn Albert White. 


WILLIAM C. NUNLEY NAMED “DRIV- 
ER OF THE YEAR” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
William C. Nunley, a Kansan from Bax- 
ter Springs, has just been awarded the 
coveted title of “Driver of the Year” for 
1963 by the American Trucking Associa- 
tions. 

Mr. Nunley’s outstanding professional 
career as a truck driver spans 30 years 
and 2,225,000 miles without an accident. 
He received this award from the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations as a repre- 
sentative of the trucking industry’s 
model of safety and courtesy—and occa- 
sional heroism. 
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During this period of an unblemished 
driving record, the affable, energetic 
Nunley was cited by company officials 
for assisting “hundreds of motorists” in 
trouble and for “acting heroically on oc- 
casions.” 

For instance, in March of last year, 
authorities credited Nunley with saving 
an ambulance driver from death or se- 
vere injury at the hands of a berserk 
mental patient. The man, who had 
been sedated and secured for a hospital 
transfer, slipped his bonds near Wagon- 
er, Okla., and struck the driver on the 
head with a metal cane, causing the 
ambulance to go into a ditch. The 
driver was able to hail the passing Nun- 
ley who helped him subdue his attacker. 

In another instance, when a crippling 
ice storm had highway traffic tied up all 
over the State, Nunley encountered an 
Army officer whose car had broken down 
near Adair, Okla., while he was taking 
his seriously ill wife to a hospital. Real- 
izing the hazards an ambulance would 
face on the icy roads and the importance 
of time, Nunley assumed the risk himself 
and towed the couple in their vehicle to 
Pryor, Okla., where the woman was able 
to receive medical attention. 

To exemplify the care that Nunley, a 
nonsmoking teetotaler, takes in his 
everyday operations, company spokesmen 
stated he has safely hauled an estimated 
328 million pounds of valuable freight 
without incurring as much as a scratched 
fender in his 26 years with Yellow 
Transit. During that entire period, and 
the 4 previous years with two other 
Oklahoma-based companies, Nunley has 
never been charged with a moving traffic 
violation, nor arrested for a traffic of- 
fense. 

A tall man with a ready smile, Nunley 
and his wife are members of the First 
Christian Church of Baxter Springs. 
Hunting and fishing are his hobbies, but 
Nunley also finds time to work with 
youth organizations as a baseball and 
basketball coach, as well as making radio 
and television appearances for safety 
causes in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa region. 

It is my pleasure to call this outstand- 
ing record to the attention of the Senate, 
as I feel that Mr. Nunley deserves the 
commendation of all of us. 


AMISH BLACKSMITH IMPRISONED 
FOR RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS 
AGAINST BEARING ARMS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
my attention was called today, by a 
letter from a prominent clubwoman of 
Ashland County, Ohio, Mrs. Robert L. 
Davis, whom I know personally and re- 
spect highly, to a very sad situation in 
her county. She writes: 

A young Amish blacksmith has been 
sentenced to serve 2 years, probably on a 
prison farm, not because he has committed 
a crime, but because his religious convic- 
tions prohibit him from bearing arms against 
his fellow men. 

He went to Cleveland under the impres- 
sion that it was only for a hearing of his 
case. And in this busy farm season it must 
have been a hardship for him to close his 
shop for even 1 day. It is my understanding 
that an FBI investigator from Mansfield had 
visited the shop and stated that, in his 
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opinion, this man should never be drafted 
into the peacetime Army. But Johnny 
Keim of R.F.D. No. 5, Ashland, is now behind 
For the next 2 years, he will be prevented 
from his talent and strength as an 
independent member of society. Instead, he 
will be supported by the State; a crushing 
indignity for a member of the Amish sect. 


Mr. President, I know that is a fact. 
The Amish people in Ohio and our neigh- 
boring State of Pennsylvania are fine, 
law-abiding, God-fearing people, who 
work hard and never knowingly disobey 
the law. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], and I have intro- 
duced a legislative proposal to exempt 
those of the Amish faith from the opera- 
tion of our social security insurance sys- 
tem, because Amish families have always 
taken care of their aged and incapaci- 
tated. They are hard-working people, 
men, women, and children, and they 
never ask for charity or help from their 
Government, nor for any special priv- 
ileges. They have asked for no Govern- 
ment support and have strong religious 
scruples against receiving any insurance 
benefits, including social security bene- 
fits. Although I am a fervent advocate 
of our social security system, I do not 
believe that the U.S. Government should 
remain in the position of having to en- 
force social security laws against Amish 
citizens in violation of their religion. 

Mrs. Davis writes: 

These people ask nothing more than to be 
allowed to live according to their faith. They 
set an example that few of us would have 
the courage to follow. Surely it is time for 
legislation to make it legally possible for 
them to pursue their own way of life. 

The Keims have not asked for assistance. 
It is being sought because those of us who 
know them value their friendship and re- 
spect them. 

Then she adds—and I wholeheartedly 
agree with her: 

Americans have no right, in my opinion, 


to speak smugly of religious freedom and 
still tolerate this injustice. 


Mr. President, I shall do thorough re- 
search on this subject, and will strongly 
urge that justice be rendered in this case. 


VALENTINA VLADIMIROVNA TERE- 
SHKOVA, FIRST RUSSIAN WOMAN 
ASTRONAUT IN ORBIT 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, Valen- 
tina Vladimirovna Tereshkova has made 
this a great day for women as well as her 
nation. Her achievement is a very sig- 
nificant indication of the place that 
women are being given in Russia. Itisa 
further indication of the physical capa- 
bilities of Russian women. 

Russian women have long been bring- 
ing honor and credit to their country. 
They won the Olympics for Russia with 
their excellence in gymnastics. 

Back on January 19 of this year, I 
made a speech in which I spoke of the 
Russians putting a woman astronaut in 
space orbit in the near future. Shortly 
thereafter, an unidentified Air Force 
spokesman in the Pentagon made a 
statement to the press disputing and 
discrediting my statement. I wonder how 
he feels now and I wonder what the press 
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thinks of his authoritativeness in current 
intelligence and accuracy. 

Today's Washington Post has an ex- 
cellent editorial on the first woman as- 
tronaut. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be placed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VALENTINA 


We salute Miss Valentina Vladimirovna 
Tereshkova in becoming the first woman to 
enter space. Regardless of what further 
feats she accomplishes with the Soviet Cos- 
monaut she joined in orbit, she has brought 
great honor upon herself and her country 
and particularly upon her sex. Indeed, her 
achievement is so warmly numbing that it 
almost displaces concern for her well-being 
and safe return. May she land on earth with 
the same ease and aplomb as that with which 
she left it. 

To be frank, pride of sex wars with incon- 
trovertible fact in assessing the immediate 
impact of Miss Tereshkova’s flight. If she 


ego everywhere, she has also 
the often ted talents of the 
female sex. If she has made space flight look 
easy (“even a woman * * ), she has also 
made space technology—especially Soviet 
space technology—look excellent. 

After all, unlike other space travelers, Miss 
Tereshkova is not an experienced pilot honed 
to a sharp edge by extending space training. 
She is, by Moscow's word, a nice single girl 
who fairly recently shifted from a cotton 
factory and a hobby of parachuting into the 
complexities and challenges of space. She is 
also a woman of impeccably proletarian ori- 
gins and Communist upbringing. And she is 
said to be pretty, too. 

The mission which she and Colonel Bykov- 
sky are now conducting offers further evi- 
dence, of course, of the relative lag at the 
moment in the American manned-flight pro- 
gram. But such gray thoughts are for an- 
other day. Today belongs to Valentina. It 
is hers and, anxious for her comfort and 
safety, we cheer her on. 


WASTE AND DUPLICATION IN 
DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Senate an 
editorial from the June 3, 1963, issue of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. This edi- 
torial pinpoints the herculean task being 
performed by Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara, to remove the costly 
waste and duplication in defense pro- 
curement. 

Whenever an 3 on waste in Gov- 
ernment spending is announced, the 
public lends its moral support and hopes 
the attack will be successful. But when 


Mr. President, I have the greatest of 
faith in Secretary McNamara, and I be- 
lieve his goal will be reached. ButI will 
not let him fight this battle alone. The 
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recent hearing by the Joint Economic 
Committee entitled “Impact of Military 
Supply and Service Activities on the 
Economy” confirms the success of Sec- 
retary McNamara’s program, which al- 
ready has resulted in a saving of more 
than $1 billion in the fiscal 1964 budget. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of June 3, 1963, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


POWER STRUGGLE Over DEFENSE: II—CIvILIAN 
CONTROL, Prorirs OF MILITARY CONTRACTORS 
AT ISSUE IN MCNAMARA FIGHT 

(By Richard Harwood) 

WasHIncton.—Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara’s felicitous relations with Congress and 
the military lobbies have been badly dam- 
aged in the past 12 months. 

The source of the disenchantment is a 
series of decisions that has eliminated bil- 
lions of dollars in defense contracts through- 
out the country and has forced the military 
services to bow to the practice as well as 
the principle of civilian supremacy in the 
Pentagon. 

These decisions have affected the profit- 
and-loss ledgers of big military contractors. 
They have affected the economies of areas 
represented by powerful politicians in and 
out of Congress. They have curtailed the 
power of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
embark on billion-dollar weapons projects 
that have proven in the past to be imprac- 
tical or duplicative. 

As the knowledge has sunk in that Mc- 
Namara intends to stand by these decisions, 
despite intense political pressures, he has 
become the target of a concerted counter- 
attack. 

One clash was with Representative CARL 
Vinson, of Georgia, the powerful chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 

Vinson has been described by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Journal as the “ac- 
knowledged backstage boss of the Pentagon. 
Top military leaders have always courted his 
favor with unabashed ardor.” 

Vinson for several years has been insisting 
that the Defense Department with 
the development and production of the RS—70 
airplane, It would be a supersonic platform 
for launching air-to-ground missiles, and 
would cost, ultimately, several billion dollars. 

McNamara doubted the practicality of this 
weapon. It would do nothing, he said, that 
a Minuteman or Polaris missile can’t do 
better and cheaper. Therefore, he decided 
last year to proceed very slowly with the 
RS-70 project. 

Vinson, however, was adamant. His com- 
mittee voted $320 million more for the proj- 
ect than McNamara requested and this year, 
again at Vinson’s insistence, Congress has 
approved $363,700,000 more for the RS—70 
than McNamara wants. 

This incident did more than ruffle Vinson’s 
feelings. It profoundly disturbed the Air 
Force and the aircraft industry. They 
charged that McNamara was intent on aban- 
doning manned aircraft. The Air Force As- 
sociation equated the decision to “unilateral 
disarmament.” Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
a reserve Air Force general, said the decision 
was insupportable. 

The prime contractor for the RS-70 is 
North American Aviation, a California-based 
firm. But substantial subcontracts for the 
plane were earmarked for more than 30 
States. 

Under Secretary of Defense Roswell Gil- 
patric stated in an interview recently that, 
in his opinion, the selection of the subcon- 
tractors for the RS-70 was “skillfully con- 
trived to enlist maximum congressional sup- 
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port. It could have just happened that way, 
but I have enough of a jaundiced eye to 
think it was planned that way.” 

Last year the Defense Department phased 
out the production of fighter planes at the 
Republic Aircraft plant on Long Island, N.Y. 
More than 13,000 jobs were to be eliminated. 

One of the most concerted political efforts 
of its kind ever seen in Washington was be- 
gun to prevent this job loss. The White 
House was bombarded with thousands of 
petitions from Long Island. The entire New 
York congressional delegation, plus Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller, put extreme pressure 
on both the White House and the Defense 
Department. 

Finally, New York Representative EMAN- 
UEL CELLER was able to announce: “The ex- 
traordinary congressional, State and local ef- 
fort to prevent a 13,000-plus employment 
cutback at Republic has resulted in an over- 
all $80 million subcontracting program to 
Republic in the F-4-H (fighter plane) pro- 
duction.” 

Today, aircraft employment on Long Island 
is greater than ever. 

The newest struggle for a defense contract 
far overshadows the Republic affair. In- 
volved is a contract for between $6 and $7 
billion for the development and production 
of 1,700 supersonic fighter planes for the 
Navy and Air Force. 

The plane is called the TFX (tactical fight- 
er experimental). 

The Defense Department after 2 years of 
study and over the objections of both the 
Navy and Air Force, awarded the prime con- 
tract to General Dynamics Corp. instead of 
its competitor, Boeing Aircraft. 

This decision brought down upon Secretary 
McNamara the concerted wrath of the mili- 
tary, the aircraft industry and powerful 
Members of Congress. The Air Force and 
Navy were outraged—especially the Navy— 
because McNamara insisted that the TFX 
be designed for use of both services. Each 
wanted a separate plane, tailored to its own 
specifications. 

McNamara and Gilpatric regard the TFX 
case as the supreme test thus far of civilian 
authority in the Pentagon and of the power 
of the military-industrial complex. 

Close working relationships between par- 
ticular services and particular companies 
were explored 3 years ago by the Hébert in- 
vestigating committee in the House. 

The committee discovered that high-rank- 
ing Pentagon officers were flocking into the 
offices of defense contractors immediately 
after retirement. General Dynamics Corp., 
the successful TFX bidder, had 27 generals 
and admirals and 186 officers of lesser rank 
on its payroll at the time of the inquiry. 

Lockheed Aircraft had also hired 27 gen- 
erals and admirals and 171 field-grade officers. 
Fifteen general officers had been employed by 
Radio Corp. of America, 14 by International 
Telephone & Telegraph, 11 by General Tire & 
Rubber. 

The committee concluded, “the coinci- 
dence of contracts and personal contacts with 
firms represented by retired military officers 
and retired civilian officials sometimes raises 
serious doubts as to the complete objectivity 
of some of these decisions.” 

The Hébert committee found instances of 
expensive entertainment of active-duty offi- 
cers by major contractors, including a trip 
to the Bahamas for 26 officers who were 
guests of the Martin Co., an aircraft producer. 

Senator Case, of New Jersey, has introduced 
legislation to require that public records be 
kept of every communication between Con- 
gressmen and the Defense Department in 
regard to contracts. Case also favors a per- 
manent Senate watchdog committee to over- 
see defense-contract awards. 

So long as the defense program involves 
big money and vitally affects the economy of 
every State and virtually every congressional 
district, it will, in MeNamara's words, in- 
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evitably generate political pressures on De- 
fense officials. 

If the TFX investigation or some other de- 
velopment should cast a political shadow on 
the decisionmakers their public support 
would quickly evaporate. 

That is the great problem facing Secretary 
McNamara today. And he is being tested 
in a congressional climate already infected 
with cynicism toward politics and defense. 


PRESIDENT’S EQUAL RIGHTS 
SPEECH OF JUNE 1, 1963 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
President’s speech appealed eloquently 
to the emotions but completely disre- 
garded reason, human experience, and 
true equality under the Constitution. 

The fact that every citizen has the 
same right to own and operate a swim- 
ming pool or dining hall constitutes 
equality. The use of Federal power to 
force the owner of a dining hall or swim- 
ming pool to unwillingly accept those of 
a different race as guests creates a new 
and special right for Negroes in deroga- 
tion of the property rights of all of our 
people to own and control the fruits of 
their labor and ingenuity. 

The outstanding distinction between 
a government of free men and a social- 
istic or communistic state is the fact 
that free men can own and control prop- 
erty, whereas statism denies property 
rights. 

The phrase “from each according to 
his ability and to each according to his 
need” may have greater emotional ap- 
peal than “work hard to acquire prop- 
erty and the law will protect you in its 
enjoyment.” However, Marxism has not 
worked and can never work because it 
does not take human nature into ac- 
count. To rebut the emotional appeal, 
we have the hard, undeniable fact that 
in our free enterprise system we have 
plenty, whereas the Marxists—though 
they have never been able to apply lit- 
erally their avowed creed—all suffer 
from scarcity and privation. 

Our American system has always re- 
jected the idea that one group of citizens 
may deprive another of legal rights in 
property by process of agitation, demon- 
stration, intimidation, law defiance, and 
civil disobedience. 

I do not believe that the American 
people will be easily frightened into dis- 
carding our system for adventures into 
socialism that have been discredited 
wherever tried. 

The highest office of the land should 
symbolize respect for law, whether it be 
legally enacted ordinances of the mean- 
est hamlet in the land or the written 
word of our national charter—the Con- 
stitution. 

I was, therefore, shocked to hear the 
President justify, if not encourage, the 
present wave of mass demonstrations ac- 
companied by the practices of sitting or 
lying in public streets and blocking 
traffic; forming human walls before the 
doors of legal businesses and assaulting 
with deadly weapons officers of the law 
whose only offense was undertaking to 
maintain order and protect private prop- 
erty. 

The South has its shortcomings as 
well as other areas. But a calculated 
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campaign waged by the metropolitan 
press, television and radio, has magnified 
the unfortunate occurrences in the 
South while crimes of violence in other 
areas have been minimized. This 
has generated bitterness and hatred 
against the white people of the Southern 
States almost amounting to a national 
disease. It is also encouraging a con- 
dition bordering on anarchy in many 
communities. These terrible conditions 
are sure to further deteriorate with in- 
creasing disorder unless the President of 
the United States desists from using 
threats of mass violence to rush his so- 
cial equality legislation through the Con- 
gress. 

No American citizen has the right to 
select the laws he will obey and those 
he will disobey. 

The President of the United States has 
a higher call to leadership than to use 
threats of mass violence and disregard of 
reasonable local laws as a means of 
securing action in the courts and Con- 
gress, however desirable he may regard 
it to be 

The Congress of the United States, 
by an enactment of March 1, 1875, de- 
clared that all persons were entitled 
“to the full and equal enjoyment of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities, 
and privileges of inns, public convey- 
ances on land or water, theaters, and 
other places of public amusement.” The 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
October 15, 1883, declared this Federal 
restriction upon the use and control of 
private property to be unconstitutional. 

When white citizens protest against 
the Supreme Court decision in the school 
cases, they are immediately told that 
those decisions are the “law of the land” 
and that, if they protest too vigorously 
or violently, the armed might of the 
United States will be summoned to sub- 
due them. Our Negro citizens, who are 
conducting daily demonstrations against 
the “law of the land” as established by 
the Supreme Court in the civil rights 
cases in 1883, are encouraged to increase 
the velocity of their demonstrations by 
the belief that the Attorney General, 
the FBI, the hundreds of U.S. marshals, 
and the Armed Forces of the United 
States will protect them in their dem- 
onstrations. The President of the 
United States cites these demonstra- 
tions are reasons for a legislative stam- 
pede to change this “law of the land.” 
All this in the name of American equal- 
ity and justice. 

The President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral now say that they will predicate this 
new thrust for race mixing on the al- 
ready tortured commerce clause of the 
Constitution. If the commerce clause 
will sustain an act to compel the white 
owner of a dining hall to accept a Negro 
against his wishes, it can be used to 
sustain the validity of legislation that 
will compel his admittance into the liv- 
ing room or bedroom of any citizen. 

I believe in equality before the law 
for every American. In equal measure, 
I reject the idea that Federal power may 
be invoked to compel the mingling of 
the races in social activities to achieve 
the nebulous aim of social equality. 
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Every Negro citizen possesses every 
legal right that is possessed by any white 
citizen, but there is nothing in either the 
Constitution or Judaeo-Christian prin- 
ciples or commonsense and reason which 
would compel one citizen to share his 
rights with one of another race at the 
same place and at the same time. Such 
compulsion would amount to a complete 
denial of the inalienable rights of the 
individual to choose or select his 
associates. 

I hope that the American people will 
not be swept further down the road to 
socialism by the present unprecedented 
wave of propaganda. To me, the Presi- 
dent’s legislative proposals are clearly 
destructive of the American system and 
the constitutional rights of American 
citizens. I shall oppose them with every ` 
means and resource at my command. I 
do not believe a majority of the Con- 
gress will be frightened by thinly veiled 
threats of violence. 


NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
STUDY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, one of 
the leading citizens of Kansas, the Hon- 
orable Alf M. Landon, continues not only 
to study serious domestic and interna- 
tional issues of the day, but seeks to 
give voice to his experience and continu- 
ing interest by speaking out in deserv- 
ing praise or constructive criticism. 

That the subject of his analysis, or his 
opinion upon an issue, may be controver- 
sial, never deterred either his willingness 
or his desire to speak out. 

On June 8, 1963, in Wichita, Kans., Mr. 
Landon addressed himself to the need for 
an industrial relations study. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
inserted in the Recorp, so that the stu- 
dents of the same may understand his 
viewpoints and the reasons thereof. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NEED oF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS STUDY 
(Address by Alf M. Landon, Midwest States 

Conference of Machinists, Wichita, Kans., 

June 8, 1963) 

Today we are facing explosive conflicts 
in the world at large—and the Western 
Hemisphere in particular. At home, explo- 
sive racial conflict—and a rigid punitive at- 
tack on organized labor through miscalled 
right-to-work legislation. 

It is a time for all good Americans to start 
thinking and seeking the answers for our 
complex and perplexing labor-industry 
problems. 

Since the days little girls in pigtails worked 
in sweatshops in the East—and little boys 
in knee britches worked on the breakers in 
the coal mines—I have believed that labor 
had the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively to protect its own rights and the 
rights of its women and children. I have 
had no reason to change my mind. 

The problems of the past have grown out 
of all proportion in the last few years. Auto- 
mation—the pace of our modern civiliza- 
tion—have so changed all of our old concepts 
that we need a fresh beginning. The impact 
of the machine has affected not only produc- 
tion methods but it has changed the accom- 
panying problems of man’s relations with 
each other. 

Now we have all of the old labor-manage- 
ment problems—time, wages, working condi- 
tions—and we also have an entirely new set 
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of problems that outmode present practice 
in many areas of cooperation and contro- 
versy. 

These new problems are not going to be 
solved by attempting to weaken labor orga- 
nizations by laws such as the miscalled right- 
to-work proposals. Equity in labor relations 
can only be delayed by such attempts to 
impose hobbles by law. 

You men and women are here today to 
plan the union course for the next year. 
That is your way—the American way—to 
handle the collective-bargaining technique. 
By such methods, you make it simple for 
management to respond. If management 
knows what labor wants—and the precise 
position of the rank and file—it simplifies 
management's problem of isolating what it 
is they can give. 

Labor needs to know what it is that man- 
agement will and can give. With this in- 
formation available to both sides, sensible 
bargaining can proceed with a minimum of 
friction in the interests of both industry and 
labor—and the public. 

There is a crying need for more such prac- 
tical commonsense approaches to these prob- 
lems. I am favorably impressed by the pro- 
posal in steel and autos to open negotiations 
a year in advance of contract termination 
to define problems and areas of conflict in an 
atmosphere free of tensions and emotional- 
ism of round-the-clock discussions and a 
midnight deadline. 

That is thoughtful and le indus- 
try and union leadership at its best. That is 
the way in which to achieve lasting good 
relations with the publie. 

I have been impressed by several of the 
actions taken by the Machinists Union and 
its leadership. Under the wise guidance of 
Al Hayes, your president, and Ray Siemiller, 
your ranking vice president—there has been 
a whole new concept of labor-management 
techniques set up in the aerospace industry. 

The aerospace conference—consisting of 
all of your machinists lodges concerned in 
this new industry—studies the problem— 
defines the issue. That parallels action by 
the Aerospace Industries Association, so that 
both labor and management are ready to 
meet on a prepared agenda when the time 
for new negotiation arrives. 

I am also much interested in the recently 
concluded meeting of your automation foun- 
dation, which organized jointly with US. 
industries, to deal with this basic labor 
problem. I have no doubt that, if we 
could find a solution for the problem of auto- 
mation, we would solve most of the present 
difficulties bedeviling our industrial age. 

The solution will not come easily. But it 
certainly cannot come if no attempt is made 
to find it. 

I congratulate the Machinists Union—its 
leaders and its counterparts on the side of 
management—for a reasonable and reasoning 
approach to this fundamental problem. 

I congratulate also the leaders of industry 
and unions on the way they are working to- 
gether to combat the spread of communism 
in the great countries to the south of us. 

That is a responsible approach based on 
intelligent self-interest—and publie interest. 

That is the way of true industrial peace. 

But there are those on the side of man- 
agement who do not see eye to eye with such 
methods. There are—on the side of labor 
organizations—a few selfish misguided lead- 
ers who see labor organization as a means 
to personal power. Both do great harm to 
our wonderful country. 

I would like to address myself to the pub- 
lic in these areas for just a moment. 

There are some 17 million men and women 
in the ranks of organized labor in this coun- 
try. That is a tremendous cross-section of 
our population. Here are the men who labor 
with their hands—the women who use nee- 
dles—the workers who tap the resources of 
our mines and oil wells. In fact, everything 
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which is produced, shipped or serviced goes 

through the hands of these Americans. 
These Americans may have a little less 

money—a little less leisure—than others. 


The point I am is that, by and 


tections, that other citizens of our great 
country receive. They should not be the 
object of punitive legislation. They should 
be governed no differently than other citi- 
zens. 

The Wagner Act begat the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Taft-Hartley Act begat the Lan- 
drum-Griffith Act. These were regulatory 
acts. Their administration is another mat- 
ter. They are not punitive in nature. But 
we have in the country today a philosophy 
which seeks to impose a compulsory open 
shop on labor. It is punitive legislation— 
bad legislation. These are the so-called 
right-to-work laws which now burden labor 
in some 20 States. 

That is legislation which hits at the right 
to contract. That is legislation that strikes 
at the basis of union security, which is, in 
turn, the foundation of strong, dedicated, 
responsible labor leadership. That’s what 
we need. That's the kind of thing I was 
talking about earlier in this speech. 

The so-called right-to-work laws ban 
progress in good labor relations and indus- 
trial development in our great State and, in 
the long run, they benefit no one. 

The proponents of this legislation—when 
campaigning in Kansas—said such a law 
would solve all of our problems of indus- 
trial growth and would attract new indus- 
try to our State. That has not proved out. 
Governor John Anderson, In a report to the 
legislature recently, revealed that Kansas 
has lost nearly 15,000 jobs of production 
workers in manufacturing in the years since 
so-called right-to-work went into effect. 
Four thousand Kansans lost their jobs in 
industry in just 1 year. Of course there 
were other factors involved. 

But it is evident that the right-to-work 
law has not attracted new industry to Kansas. 
It was more emotional than realistic. It 
should be repealed. 

Many responsible newspapers and leaders 
in the State also consider that the law 
should be repealed. 

That is not an easy step. For the right- 
to-work amendment in Kansas was frozen 
into our constitution. That hampers ef- 
forts in seeking better ways to establish 
workable and equitable industrial relations 
of great and yital public interest. It does 
not make economic sense, or political sense, 
to short-circuit democratic processes by tak- 
ing away from a State legislature its respon- 
sibility to enact legislation that fits chang- 
ing conditions of an expanding complex 
industrial economy. 

Only recently the President of the United 
States appointed a Committee under author- 
ity of the Taft-Hartley Act to study labor- 
management problems and suggest solutions. 
The workings of right-to-work laws in actual 
practice certainly should be studied and re- 
ported by that Committee. 

Last February, Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz said, “Neither the traditional collec- 
tive-bargaining procedures nor the present 
labor-dispute laws are working to the pub- 
lic’s satisfaction, at least as far as major 
labor controversies are concerned, It doesn’t 
matter any more, really, how much the hurt 
has been real, or has been ted. A 
decision has been made, and that decision is 
that if collective bargaining can't produce 
peaceable settlements of these controversies, 
the public will. I agree with that decision.” 
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But eee legislation settles noth- 
ing. It is stagnation in a rapidly changing 
industrial era. Disillusionment is 
1 — pa who thought Government could 

I call upon the President's Labor Affairs 
Committee, created under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, to take our bewildering maze of Federal 
regulations—right-to-work laws—court de- 
cisions—under study, and come up with an 
informing, comprehensive, factual report 
covering the best way—or at least alternative 
ways—for settlement of industrial disputes in 
the interest of the rank and file of labor, 
management, and the general public that 
will forge a connecting link in the 
interminable fight against communism’s 
tyrannical dictators, 


ANNIVERSARY OF BALTIC 
DEPORTATIONS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this year 
marks the 22d anniversary of one of the 
most inhuman actions perpetrated by the 
Soviet Union during its long history of 
oppression and slavery. On June 14, 15, 
and 16, 1941, thousands of men, women, 
and children were forcibly deported 
from their homelands to unknown parts 
of Siberia. This barbaric act took place 
in the Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, which the Soviet Union 
had occupied in clear violation of non- 
aggression pacts with all three. 

The Baltic States gained their inde- 
pendence during the years immediately 
following the First World War. Each 
nation based its sovereignty on the Wil- 
sonian principle of self-determination. 
All three eventually joined the League of 
Nations in order to better cooperate with 
other European nations in building a 
just and secure political and economic 
order. The League of Nations foundered, 
thus intensifying the trends leading to 
the Second World War. In the European 
power politics of this era, the destinies of 
smaller nations were determined by the 
„ dreams of ruthless dicta- 

rs. 

In 1940, the Baltic nations lost their 
independence and were absorbed into 
the Soviet Union. The human cost of 
Communist land hunger was enormous: 
60,000 Estonians, 34,000 Latvians, and 
45,000 Lithuanians were either murdered 
or deported on the charge of political un- 
reliability. Among these unfortunates 
there were hundreds of children aged less 
than 1 year. 

We, the citizens of the free world, 
should pause and remember the tragic 
history of the Baltic people. Above all, 
we should recognize that the perpetrator 
of these crimes—the Soviet Union—has 
not ceased to be a threat to our lives and 
liberties. 


THE ARTS AND NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the temporary Subcommittee on 
the Arts of the Committee of Labor and 
Public Welfare in the 87th Congress, I 
should like to direct our attention to the 
report released today and submitted to 
President Kennedy by Mr. August Heck- 
scher, the President’s special consultant 
on the arts. 
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Mr. Heckscher has completed his spe- 
cial assignment, entailing more than a 
year’s highly constructive labor, and will 
be returning to the Twentieth Century 
Fund to resume his duties there. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has accepted Mr. Heck- 
scher’s resignation with deep regret, and 
has extolled his report as opening up a 
“new and fruitful relationship between 
government and the arts.” 

I heartily applaud the results of Mr. 
Heckscher’s most comprehensive study. 
He has contributed significantly to our 
understanding as we move ahead in the 
Congress to implement vitally needed 
legislation in promoting, inspiring, and 
assisting artistic achievement. 

Senator HumpHREY’s bill, the National 
Arts and Cultural Development Act, 
which I have had the privilege of co- 
sponsoring, gives us all immense impetus 
as we strive toward our goals. I hope 
we may be able to hold hearings on this 
bill soon. 

Mr. Heckscher states: 


There has been a growing awareness that 
the United States will be judged—and its 
place in history ultimately assessed—not 
alone by its military or economic power, but 
by the quality of its civilization. 


I would like to emphasize the truth 
inherent in these words, as well as the 
benefits which will accrue to our Nation 
in proportion as we incorporate our tal- 
ents and abilities into an imaginative 
and forward-looking program for all 
forms of artistic accomplishment. 

Mr. President, in paying tribute to Mr. 
Heckscher’s work, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his valuable report, entitled 
“The Arts and the National Govern- 
ment,” be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with the White House correspond- 
ence pertaining to Mr. Heckscher's 
resignation. 

There being no objection, the report 
-and correspondence were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
June 10, 1963. 
Mr. AUGUST HECKSCHER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ave: I accept your resignation with 
great regret. As special consultant for the 
arts, you have initiated a new function in 
the Executive Office of the President. The 
best tribute to the success of your work is the 
decision to establish this function on a full- 
time and, I hope, permanent basis. I am 
sorry that you cannot take on the continuing 
assignment yourself; but I know your desire 
to return to your duties at the Twentieth 
Century Fund, and I am grateful for your 
willingness to stay until a successor has been 
named. 

I have long believed, as you know, that the 
quality of America’s cultural life is an ele- 
ment of immense importance in the scales 
by which our worth will ultimately be 
weighed. Your report on “The Arts and the 
National Government” opens up what I am 
confident will be a new and fruitful rela- 
tionship between Government and the arts. 
Government can never take over the role of 
patronage and support filled by private in- 
dividuals and groups in our society. But 
Government surely has a significant part to 
play in helping establish the conditions un- 
der which art can flourish—in encouraging 
the arts as it encourages science and learning. 

We have much to learn in this complex 
and delicate area. Your report will guide 
your successor and the President's Advisory 
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Council on the Arts in their study of these 
problems. I am glad to have your assurance 
that you will serve on the Council when it 
is appointed, and I have no question that 
your work in these past months will be re- 
garded as a milestone in the process by which 
our Government has begun to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities to our culture. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
May 28, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
submit the attached report covering my ac- 
tivities as special consultant on the arts 
since my appointment in March 1962. The 
report describes briefly the functioning of 
an office new to the Government, evaluates 
the impact of existing Government programs 
and policies upon the arts, and makes rec- 
ommendations for action in various areas. 

In submitting this report, I submit my 
resignation, having already served a good 
deal longer than the 6 months which we orig- 
inally envisaged. 

The major part of the report deals, as was 
suggested in your letter to me of December 
5, 1961, with activities of the Federal de- 
partments and agencies as they relate to the 
arts; also with general policies, such as tax- 
ation, as they impinge upon this field. It 
has seemed wise, in addition, to consider 
ways in which the relationship of the Gov- 
ernment to the private institutions of the 
arts and to the whole cultural life of the 
Nation could be made more explicit and 
helpful. 

In the course of the work it became evident 
that Government policies and programs af- 
fecting the arts are far more varied and ex- 
tensive than is generally supposed. It is 
not enough to look at labels or to Judge by 
declared objectives. Many Government pol- 
icies ostensibly having nothing to do with 
the arts affect them in a substantial way— 
often adversely. Conversely, many agencies 
which seem removed from this field have 
responsibilities which they have been en- 
deavoring to carry out, frequently with lit- 
tie recognition and inadequate support. 
This report casts its net widely and groups 
activities related to the arts under function- 
al, rather than departmental, categories. 

In many of the areas surveyed the major 
need is for greater awareness of the pos- 
sibilities for esthetic improvement and of a 
more sharply definied responsibility to the 
arts. Increased expenditures are secondary. 
Elsewhere new programs and additional 
funds should be authorized, if Government's 
concern with the arts is to be effectively ex- 
pressed. Even these sums are comparatively 
small—yet a relatively small amount of 
money may make all the difference between 
mediocrity and excellence. 

The period during which I have served as 
special consultant has been immensely chal- 
lenging, the more so because of the wide- 
spread popular support evoked by your in- 
terest in this aspect of our national life. To 
have been able to help within your admin- 
istration in shaping a new approach to the 
arts has been an opportunity for which I 
shall always be grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
AUGUST HECKSCHER. 


THE ARTS AND THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


(Report to the President submitted by 
August Heckscher, special consultant on 
the arts, May 28, 1963) 

(Nore.—iIn the writing of this report, as in 
all the work of the office of the special con- 
sultant on the arts, lam immensely indebted 
to my assistant, Miss Barbara Donald. With- 
out her constant and effective help it would 
have been impossible to fulfill even a part 
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of the assignment. Mrs. Nancy Newhouse 
also deserves my thanks for her valuable as- 
sistance.—A. H.) 
INTRODUCTION 
Growth of the arts 

Recent years have witnessed in the United 
States a rapidly developing interest in the 
arts. Attendance at museums and concerts 
has increased dramatically. Symphony 
orchestras, community theaters, opera 
groups, and other cultural institutions exist 
in numbers which would have been thought 
impossible a generation ago. The artist, 
the writer, and the performer hold new posi- 
tions of respect in our society. Good books 
are bought in large quantities, as are record- 
ings of good music and reproductions of the 
great art of all ages. The crafts are devel- 
oping new standards of creativity. 

The causes of this widespread popular in- 
terest lie, it appears, deep within the nature 
of our society. What might be taken at first 
glance as a fad, a passing enthusiasm, is 
actually related to some of the basic currents 
of the sixties in America. An increasing 
amount of free time, not only in the working 
week but in the life cycle as a whole; a new 
sense of the importance of cities; a recog- 
nition that life is more than the acquisition 
of material goods—these have contributed to 
the search for a new dimension of experience 
and enjoyment. 

At the same time there has been a grow- 
ing awareness that the United States will 
be judged—and its place in history ulti- 
mately assessed—not alone by its military or 
economic power, but by the quality of its 
civilization. The evident desirability of 
sending the best examples of America’s ar- 
tistic achievements abroad has led to our 
looking within, to asking whether we have 
in fact cultivated deeply enough the fields 
of creativity. We have come to feel as a 
people not only that we should be stronger 
but that we should have a higher degree of 
national well-being in proportion as the arts 
come into their own. 

Despite this new enthusiasm, despite fa- 
vorable social and political tendencies, the 
condition of the professional arts in the 
United States is not in all satis- 
factory. The very demands which changing 
public tastes have made upon established 
artistic institutions have strained the finan- 
cial resources available to them. Older forms 
of patronage have not in all cases been ad- 
equately replaced. A longstanding weak- 
ness in what might be called the cultural 
infrastructure has led to institutions in- 
adequately supported and managed and, as 
in the theater, to a lack of the stability and 
continuity which provide the grounds where 
talent can develop and mature. Often in- 
advertently, government has im ob- 
stacles to the growth of the arts and to the 
well-being of the individual artist. 


The role of government 


Government in the United States has not 
in the past showed consistent concern for 
the state of the arts. There have been mo- 
ments, particularly the formative period of 
the Republic, when statesmen possessed the 
clear realization that the forms of art re- 
flected the inner ideals of the social order. 
The planning of cities and the construc- 
tion of public buildings were expected to 
match the concepts of order and human dig- 
nity inherent in the country’s laws and in- 
stitutions. This awareness was dimmed 
during most of the period of westward expan- 
sion and industrial progress. But in the 
20th century American Presidents again 
began to sense a relationship between gov- 
ernment and the health of the cultural life. 
Before Franklin Roosevelt inaugurated im- 
mensely fertile experiments in this field, 
Theodore Roosevelt had brought to the 
White House artists, scholars and poets; Wil- 
liam Howard Taft had established the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 
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Since the Second World War the role of 
government in the arts has been repeatedly 
stressed. In 1958 Congress passed legislation 
establishing the National Cultural Center. 
A report on “Art and Government” requested 
of the Fine Arts Commission by President 
Harry S. Truman surveyed the field me- 
thodically and formed a starting point for 
much of the work done by the special con- 
sultant in recent months. Significantly, too, 
when President Eisenhower established a 
Commission on National Goals, the cultural 
life of the United States was one of the areas 
subjected to inquiry. 


A new phase 


These two trends—mounting popular en- 
thusiasm for the arts and a growing concern 
on the part of the Government—came to- 
gether at the start of the present adminis- 
tration. Attendance at the inaugural cere- 
monies of outstanding artists, writers, and 
scholars was understandably hailed as sig- 
naling a new partnership in the national 
life. Reconstitution of the White House as 
a dramatic symbol of America’s cultural 
heritage, and the hospitality provided to out- 
standing representatives of the intellectual 
and artistic community, carried further the 
idea that government and art have a basic 
relationship. 

Against this background the first special 
consultant on the arts was named. It was 
understood that he would be concerned with 
the progress of the arts primarily as they 
affect, not our international posture, but the 
well-being, the happiness and the personal 
fulfillment of the citizens of our democracy. 
In this sense the appointment, modest in 
scope and tentative in form though it was, 
marked the beginning of a new phase in the 
history of art and government. 


I. OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL CONSULTANT 


Named in March 1962, with the under- 
standing that he would serve part time, ap- 
proximately 2 days a week, and for approxi- 
mately 6 months, the special consultant has 
had a small White House office with one full- 
time assistant. During this period work has 
been carried forward in the following major 
areas. 


Collecting information on the arts 


A major concern of the office has been to 
gather so far as possible within its time and 
resources information about the needs, pro- 
grams and activities of individuals and or- 
ganizations within the general field of the 
arts. This has been a field rapidly devel- 
oping, with new undertakings in the com- 
munities, in the educational system, and 
among the more traditional forms of cul- 
tural institutions. Municipal, county, and 
State governments have been rexamining, 
and in many cases extending, their role in 
relation to the arts. 


Legislative activities 


During the last session at least 40 bills be- 
fore Congress concerned the arts in some 
measure or other, and several major pieces 
of art legislation were under discussion. 
The office has, within its means, kept in 
touch with this situation. 

Survey of Federal programs 

A epecific charge given to the special con- 
sultant was to make a survey of policies and 
programs within the executive departments 
and agencies affecting the arts, and to make 
recommendations for raising standards and 
encouraging the fullest use of the opportuni- 
ties available. In this work the office se- 
cured the cooperation of the Bureau of the 
Budget, working with it upon a question- 
naire for the Bureau’s examiners which 
might reveal unexpected facets and supple- 
menting its leads with personal contacts. 


Advisory activities 


In addition to normal duties relating to 
White House concern with the arts, includ- 
ing liaison with the U.S. Commission for the 
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New York World's Fair and the National Cul- 
tural Center, the office has had to deal with 
a considerable day-to-day correspondence, 
with interviews and discussions, and a vari- 
ety of informational and counseling activi- 
ties with private organizations and individ- 
uals. This part of the work was augmented 
by the unexpectedly large public response 
evoked by announcement of the post. 

Attendance at cultural functions, visits to 
communities engaged in significant enter- 
prises in the field of the arts, addresses and 
articles have been expected of the special 
consultant and have seemed important as a 
means both of gathering information and of 
formulating new approaches and concepts. 
These activities are summarized in appen- 
dix I. 

In considering the future White House 
role in relation to the arts these four areas 
should, it is suggested, be kept in view. To- 
gether they add up to a body of work which 
serves a significant public interest and re- 
quires sustained and continuous attention. 
Recommendations as to means for carrying 
forward activities in these areas are made in 
section V (“Administrative Machinery Re- 
lating to the Arts”). 


TT. THE ARTS AND THE EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


The Federal Government touches the arts 
at many points. By its programs and activ- 
ities it can affect the cultural life of the 
country in important ways. If all is done 
well, much will have been accomplished, not 
only in making the Government a setter of 
standards but in giving support to creative 
talent. 

In this section existing Government pro- 
grams and policies are reviewed and broad 
objectives stated. Governmental activities 
have been grouped not according to depart- 
mental and agency lines but in terms of 
broad functions. Thus, Government ac- 
quires art; it creates objects which are 
marked by quality and good design; it shapes 
the cultural environment, etc. It has seemed 
most useful in dealing with this wide vari- 
ety of material to concentrate on general 
policies and objectives and avoid adminis- 
trative or operating detail. 


1. The acquisition of art 


Government in the normal course of its 
operations acquires by purchase or commis- 
sion a considerable number of works of art. 
In this way, Government is a patron of the 
arts. It creates a market for the work of 
artists; it sets an example to others, includ- 
ing public and private bodies, which may 
have an important effect on the general cul- 
tural climate. Memorials, statues, murals, 
fountains, historic and decorative paintings, 
as well as works of art for public museums, 
are among the objects which Government in 
some degree or other makes its own. 

The role of Government as a patron of the 
arts in this sense could well be increased. 
Its support of the artist could be exempli- 
fied more directly than heretofore; and the 
resulting acquisitions could more effective- 
ly serve to make its buildings, its open spaces, 
its collections of art, representative of the 
values of a great people If the Federal 
Government is niggardly in this regard, can 
we expect any better of our States and 
municipalities? An important recommenda- 
tion of this report, therefore, is that the 
Federal Government make it an objective to 
increase substantially the number and worth 
of the works of art which it acquires. 


1 Funds from two private trust funds ad- 
ministered by the Library of Congress have 
been used for the commissioning of new mu- 
sical compositions. The Federal Govern- 
ment could well consider whether the com- 
missioning of music as well as the visual 
arts is not & legitimate objective. Could 
not, for example, a major work be commis- 
sioned for the dedication of an important 
Federal building? 
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Art is now acquired in a variety of ways 
and through a variety of agencies. Three 
areas offer particular possibilities. 


Government Collections of Art 


The Federal institutions chiefly concerned 
with the acquisition of art do a splendid job 
within their resources and their authority 
of preservation, display, and research. But 
the National Gallery, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and the Library of Congress have 
virtually no funds, except more or less acci- 
dental private bequests, for adding to their 
collections. As a result, these collections 
cannot be truly representative either of our 
artistic heritage or of contemporary Amer- 
ican art. 

The Commission of Fine Arts in 1953 rec- 
ommended funds for the purchase annually 
of American art by the National Collection 
of Fine Arts. This could become the one 
Federal collection of traditional and con- 
temporary American art and urgently re- 
quires attention and review, not only in 
regard to funds but staff and space. 

A National Government seriously con- 
cerned with cultural values would also find 
ways of making funds available to the Li- 
brary of Congress and other Government 
museums for the purpose of adding to their 


collections. 
Public Buildings 


A current list (see appendix II) of works 
of art commissioned in the last 2 years in 
connection with public buildings suggests 
that the harvest has been meager, though 
the General Services Administration is now 
attempting to practice a policy of using for 
fine arts one-half of 1 percent of the cost 
of buildings over $250,000. It is well known 
that whenever building budgets must be 
cut, art is the first amenity to go. A bill 
before the Congress has specified that up to 
1 percent of the cost of Federal buildings 
in the National Capital area be set aside 
for the commissioning of fine arts decoration. 
This would be a highly desirable step, and 
the principle should be extended to Federal 
buildings throughout the country and 
abroad. Such a policy was in effect as a 
depression measure during the prewar Roose- 
velt administration and has been recently 
adopted by some of our cities, notably Phila- 
delphia. It is certainly to be hoped that in. 
planning the new Pennsylvania Avenue, for 
example, sculpture will have a prominent 
place. 

American Embassies 


American Embassies are important cul- 
tural outposts. The purchase by the Gov- 
ernment of American art, supplemented by 
private gifts, could lead to a collection ad- 
ministered by the National Gallery or some 
other bureau of the Smithsonian Institution 
and displayed, perhaps on a revolving basis, 
in U.S. Embassies. These works should not 
be considered interior decoration, but as art 
representing the finest of American creative 
expression. (They should be supplemented 
by special exhibitions, stressing contempo- 
rary works, loaned for short periods through 
such private patrons as the International 
Council of the Museum of Modern Art and 
the Woodward Foundation. 

In addition, in a number of often unrec- 
ognized ways the Government is constantly 
acquiring art—by purchase, commission, or 
creation by its own designers and producers. 
Examples of such activities are the commis- 
sioning of official portraits, the photographic 
and film projects of a number of Federal 
agencies (for example, Department of Agri- 
culture, USIA, and the departments of the 
armed services), and the continuing art 
projects of the Air Force and the Navy. (It is 
interesting in this connection that during 
the Cuban crisis the Navy sent an artist to 
Guantanamo, and an artist also was com- 
missioned by NASA to document the landing 
of astronaut Major Cooper.) 
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Too often, unfortunately, the criteria ob- 
served are solely documentary or functional. 
There is every reason why the Government 
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of the Farm Security Administration photo- 

graphic programs during the depression years 
oy widely as an artistic achieve- 
ment of which the Nation is proud. In the 
selection of artists for public portraits or his- 
toric events we should as a matter of course 
wish to be represented by the best American 
talent, as we do in all other fields of endeavor, 
whether it be weapons, scientific develop- 
ments or public buildings. Clear recognition 
of this principle is hardly less important 
than the provision of adequate funds. 


2. Raising design standards 


Many of Government's activities are re- 
lated to the arts indirectly in that they con- 
sist of a normal part of its operations which 
may be done with a sense of beauty and fit- 
ness, or may be done tastelessly. Govern- 
ment is a printer and coiner; it strikes medals 
and makes stamps. It is also a builder on a 
grand scale. Should it not consistently pro- 
mote—as Pericles said in his funeral oration 
to the Athenians—a “beauty in our public 
buildings to cheer the heart and to delight 
the eye day by day”? 

The task throughout this area is to in- 
ject into the process of planning and execu- 
tion a concern for esthetic standards, for 
the quality of good design and good work- 
manship. Different problems exist in a field 
so broad and varied, but across them all lie 
certain common approaches to excellence. 


GOVERNMENT POSTERS—-AN EXAMPLE 


Government posters may be cited as an ex- 
ample of the way in which a seemingly 
utilitarian process—in this case the com- 
munication of simple facts or ideas—can be 
raised to the level of art. A group of Gov- 
ernment posters collected for this survey by 
the Prints and Photographs Division of the 
Library of Congress shows how frequently 
inferior American work is to European in 
this fleld; it also reveals the difference of 
quality which exists between different ini- 
tiating agencies. The USIA has issued some 
striking posters for its exhibitions abroad; 
the Department of Commerce, in encourag- 
ing foreign travel to the United States, has 
used photographs to good effect, combined 
with excellent typography. The Armed 
Forces recruiting and training services have 
done consistently good work. Elsewhere, too 
often, the Government communicates with 
its citizens on a banal and commonplace 
level.“ 

Does it matter that the level of posters be 
raised to the level of the best now being pro- 
duced by private enterprise and by govern- 
ments abroad? It is a basic assumption of 
this report that it does matter. Everything 
done by the Government bears either the 
marks of excellence which we like to think 
characteristic of a free and great people, or 
else in some measure it betrays the Govern- 
ment and degrades the citizen. 

ADMINISTRATORS ALERT TO THE IMPORTANCE 
OF GOOD DESIGN 

The first requisite for improving design is 
that men in responsible positions be encour- 
aged to concern themselves with more than 


*The following generalizations can be 
made in to Government posters: the 
best work is intended for audiences overseas 
(like our best Government buildings); the 
robe of displace space, as with the 

Armed Forces, tends to make for more effec- 
tive design; the best posters are those neither 
designed nor executed by Government per- 
sonnel but done on outside contract. Obvi- 
ously the posters used by a department 
would come within the concern of such ad- 
visory art committees as are discussed below, 
p. 20. 
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practical utility in their respective fields. 
They may not themselves be knowledgeable 
in art and design, but they must have an 
awareness of the need for the highest quality 
in all that the Federal Government produces 
or sponsors. They must be ready to take 
advantage of expert advice wherever it is 
available. At present in Washi are 
numerous examples of individuals who have 
transformed what might have been routine 
and undistinguished operations. But too 
often public agencies seem content with the 
production of governmental objects which 
fall below the standards set by private enter- 
prise or by European states. 


RECRUITING AND ENCOURAGING TALENT 


The recruiting and encouragement of tal- 
ented individuals in those areas where de- 
sign is carried out has not been sufficiently 
recognized as a policy objective. There are 
small incentives at present for men of ability 
in the arts to think of the Federal Govern- 
ment as a place where they can do good 
work, Rewards tend to go to the conven- 
tional and the mediocre. 

At the same time there is slight disposi- 
tion among Government agencies to make 
use of outside talent. Younger artists, de- 
signers, architects, etc., are rarely brought 
into the service of the Government for spe- 
cific tasks or commissions. Competitions 
which might appeal to such talent are the 
exception rather than the rule. 


The Use of Advisory Committees on the Arts 


In a number of departments special com- 
mittees have been created to advise on mat- 
ters of art and design. (See appendix III). 
Such committees can play a highly useful 
role, depending upon their composition, their 
quality, and the weight attached to their 
recommendations. Outstanding representa- 
tives from the world of fine arts and archi- 
tecture have shown themselves ready to give 
generously of their time when called on for 
these purposes. 

The most notable example of such a com- 
mittee has been that which advises the State 
Department on the design of its embassies 
and consulates. Composed of a small ro- 
tating group of gifted architects, ready to 
take advantage of talented young men as 
well as famous names, this committee has 
been responsilbe in the postwar years for 
buildings abroad in every way worthy of 
America’s role in the world. In the last sev- 
eral years, the value of this achievement has 
not been fully recognized. The foreign 
building program of the State Department 
has received inadequate support and has 
been cut back. 

The recently appointed committee advis- 
ing the Post Office Department on the design 
and subject matter of its stamps has been 
less successful, judged in terms of esthetic 
results. This committee has not had ade- 
quate representation from among graphic 
artists and designers. Nevertheless, the De- 
partment has for the first time initiated 
competitions in stamp design. 

An agency which might not have been 
thought to have need of an advisory art com- 
mittee is the Federal Aviation Agency; yet 
here, under Mr. Najeeb Halaby a significant 
innovation has been created. A small com- 
mittee composed of highly qualified individ- 
uals has worked most effectively in advising 
on the completion of the Dulles Airport, as 
well as on other airport construction and on 
general problems of landscaping, graphics, 
and decoration. A fine arts committee origi- 
nally appointed to screen works of art sub- 
mitted to the National Air Force Academy is 
now extending its jurisdiction in an attempt 
to save that magnificent complex of buildings 
from being cheapened by inadequate future 
planning and by inferior new construction. 
Public Buildings—A Major Area of Concern 


In areas where design factors are involved, 
the advisory committee should be adapted to 
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special needs; thus graphic artists should 
advise on postage stamps, sculptors on med- 
als, etc. These committees, perhaps under 
some system of loose coordination, should 
continue to work within separate depart- 
ments and agencies. In the case of public 
buildings, however, a more centralized struc- 
ture might well be explored. 

The most striking and most enduring ob- 
jects created by Government are buildings. 
Construction is carried on through many 
agencies—principally by the General Serv- 
ices Administration, but also by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Space Administra- 
tion, the Post Office Department, etc. Here 
the possibility arises of an overall panel 
which would oversee, from the point of view 
of design, all Government building. It could 
determine occasions where competitions are 
appropriate and keep open ways to the use of 
fresh talent and novel concepts, 

There are vast opportunities for an imagi- 
native approach to architecture in military 
installations and in construction connected 
with space exploration. Philip Johnson’s 
atomic powerplant for the Israeli Govern- 
ment is an example of what can be done 
when science and art are brought fruitfully 
together. In many communities the post 
office is the only concrete symbol of the Fed- 
eral Government. As a symbol, it should be 
a dignified and pleasing building in which 
the citizen can take pride. Although most 
Post offices are acquired on a lease construc- 
tion or rental basis, the Department has both 
the authority and the responsibility to ap- 
prove the design. Here, cs in all other Gov- 
ernment programs, the criteria should in- 
clude appropriate esthetic standards as well 
as purely functional needs. If there are op- 
portunities, there are also dangers that me- 
diocrity will cover ever larger areas of the 
earth's surface. 

An overall panel on architectural policy 
might help assure that the standards 
achieved in our best Federal buildings, such 
as those hitherto constructed abroad, could 
be made to prevail in what is built at home 
for all the various purposes which Govern- 
ment serves. Such a panel would leave to 
the Fine Arts Commission the authority over 
building in Washington which it now pos- 
sesses; it would not preclude advisory com- 
mittees on the arts in agencies where special 
problems of design and construction arise. 

The implementation of the President's di- 
rective of May 23, 1962, on “Guiding Prin- 
ciples for Federal Architecture” is of first im- 
portance. 

This directive recommended a three-point 
architectural policy for the Federal Govern- 
ment. It restated in affirmative and contem- 
porary terms the conviction held by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and other early American 
statesmen that public buildings should set 
an example for public taste and in the words 
of the directive “provide visual testimony to 
the dignity, enterprise, vigor, and stability 
of the American Government.” It recom- 
mended (1) the selection of distinguished 
designs that embody the finest contemporary 
American architectural thought; (2) the 
avoidance of an official style and the encour- 
agement of professional creativity through 
competitions and other means; and (3) the 
special importance of landscaping and site 
development in relation to the surrounding 
area. 

Positive steps should be taken to incorpo- 
rate these principles in the policies and 
criteria governing all Federal programs con- 
cerned with construction and building. Pe- 
riodic reports to measure how well we are 
doing in achieving these objectives might be 
required and could appropriately be the re- 
sponsibility of the overall panel suggested 
above. 

A basic assumption of this report is that 
good design is not an added embellishment 
or an unnecessary extravagance. In fact, 
the position is taken that good design is 
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economical. It strongly endorses that sec- 
tion of the directive on “Guiding Principles” 
which says: The committee takes it to be 
a matter of general understanding that the 
economy and suitability of Federal office 
space derive directly from the architectural 
design. The belief that good design is 
optional, or in some way separate from the 
question of the provision of office space it- 
self, does not bear scrutiny, and in fact in- 
vites the least efficient use of public money.” 


3. Impact on the cultural environment 


We have been speaking of government’s 
responsibility in the design of specific ob- 
jects—from postage stamps to buildings. 
But government’s responsibility does not 
stop there. Not always is it recognized how 
large a role government plays in preserving 
cultural assets and creating an environment 
within which cultural values can be realized. 
Public buildings, if they are to be genuinely 
significant, must not only be well designed 
but must be part of a setting in which life 
can be lived with some sense of spaciousness, 
dignity and esthetic delight. Again, roads 
are not only per se susceptible of being im- 
proved in appearance and in the esthetic 
experience they provide; what is even more 
important, they must be so conceived and 
carried out as not to dehumanize the land- 
scape or run roughshod over the living com- 
munity. 

The scale upon which modern government 
acts makes it vital that this responsibility to 
the total environment be acknowledged. 
The constant tendency is to think only of 
the immediate task, forgetting the wider im- 
plications of governmental action. The eco- 
nomics of roadbuilding too often threaten 
to run highways across historic towns, park 
lands. or even across a college campus. The 
urgency of slum clearance often means that 
a wrecking crew destroys in the process a 
humanly scaled and intricately woven com- 
munity life. 


Preservation of the Cultural Heritage 


The Historic Sites Act, passed nearly 30 
years ago, established the Government’s con- 
cern with the preservation of historic sites 
and buildings. Under this act a program 
of identifying, recording and promoting pres- 
ervation, by acquisition where appropriate, 
has been carried out. 

The problem is broader, however, than can 
be met by such an approach. Government 
policies and programs directed toward legiti- 
mate and accepted ends have had the second- 
ary results of destroying sites and buildings 
which ought to be preserved. It is impor- 
tant that in all Federal policy governing 
construction, highways and community de- 
velopment the interest of the Nation in his- 
toric preservation be given weight. This is 
an area where the vigilance of a consultant 
on the arts can make sure that such an in- 
terest is heard and adequately represented. 

The phrase “historic preservation” does 
not fully cover the interest which is at stake. 
Today a single building of outstanding archi- 
tectural interest (particularly if it derives 
from our Colonial past) may be saved from 
the wrecking crew; the occurrence of some 
outstanding event in former times may make 
a site immune. But the cultural heritage 
is more inclusive than these. It comprises 
areas within cities which taken as a whole 
express the values of a still valid past, in- 
cluding much anonymous and vernacular 
architecture. Even more broadly, it com- 
prises a total landscape in which men have 
found the possibilities for balanced and 
fruitful lives. 

Preservation in this sense requires pru- 
dence and sensitivity in administering Fed- 
eral projects. It requires a willingness to 
give weight to views in the community which 
may not always be very loudly expressed but 
which speak for the long-range national in- 
terest. A constant preoccupation with this 
problem, expressed at key points in the Fed- 
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eral Government, can provide the guidelines 
for policy now too often lacking. 
Shaping the Environment 

To shape an environment which meets the 
needs of men and women for a civilized ex- 
istence is a long-range Federal interest going 
beyond mere preservation, The national 
parks should be seen in this light: they are 
important for recreation, but also, more 
broadly, as a means to fulfilling the charac- 
teristic American concept of the good life. 
In addition the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion (created in April 1962) should be a 
means for expressing the Government’s in- 
terest in the environment and its influence 
upon the citizen. 

Within the urban context, as well, Govern- 
ment policies to enhance the environment 
and to assist in the achievement of this ob- 
jective by the private as well as the public 
sector should be encouraged. Through the 
varied programs providing financial and 
technical assistance to private and public 
housing and to community development the 
Federal Government has many such oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 

The Government's responsibility for good 
housing was clearly stated in the Housing 
Act of 1949 which established a national 
housing objective. This act declared that 
the goal of a national housing policy was “a 
decent home and and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every Ameri am 

In the 14 years since that act was passed, 
the Government has continued and initiated 
many programs to carry out this aim. With 
this experience has come increasing recog- 
nition of the importance of environmental 
factors, especially the use of space. Thus the 
Housing Act of 1961 authorized a program 
of grants to help States and metropolitan 
areas create and preserve open space. 

Urban renewal has shown itself in many 
instances to be the only effective and prac- 
tical means of saving and redeveloping 
urban areas, The recognition by the Urban 
Renewal Administration that plans should 
be concerned with historic preservation, 
with the provision of such public services 
and amenities as theaters, libraries, and cul- 
tural centers, and with standards of good 
architectural design, is important. A recent 
URA policy statement makes the point that 
"urban renewal provides an unprecedented 
opportunity to rebuild major parts of our 
cities. Well designed, these can become 
great assets—functionally and esthetically. 
But if these areas are poorly designed, re- 
built in uninteresting and unproductive pat- 
terns, a basic purpose for the expenditure of 
public funds and public effort will be lost.” 

From an economic and investment point 
of view the importance of good design and 
the availability of amenities and public 
services responsive to the needs and desires 
of the inhabitants should not be underesti- 
mated. It may be a critical factor in pre- 
venting rapid obsolescence from lowering 
market values, producing vacancies and 
overtaking mortgage servicing. It is for this 
reason that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration believes that good design is impor- 
tant in a sound mortgage insurance pro- 
gram, and takes it into consideration in ap- 
proving the eligibility of projects for Federal 
insurance. 

As one means of bringing about an im- 
provement in design, the FHA has taken steps 
to increase the use of professional architec- 
tural services and insure adequate architects’ 
fees. It is giving increasing attention to re- 
search and advisory services relating to com- 
munity and land-use planning and to the role 
of amenities and public services. It is spon- 
soring an experimental program of insuring 
mortgages on properties that include new 
and untried materials and methods likely to 
improve neighborhood design. Through de- 
sign seminars for mortgage bankers, plan- 
ners, architects, and FHA officials and 
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through other methods of identifying the 
importance of design and environment, it is 
working to raise standards and formulate 
criteria. It should be noted that FHA 
criteria for sound mortgage evaluation are 
widely used by private industry and are thus 
very influential. 

Public housing is an area in which the 
Federal Government has even greater and 
more direct responsibility and opportunity. 

Unfortunately public housing has too often 
been the victim of indifference, suspicion, 
and even hostility on the part of officials and 
politicians, private builders, the general pub- 
lic and even the architectural profession. 
There is a widely held view that public hous- 
ing should by its very nature be drab, stand- 
ardized and functional and that materials 
and appurtenances should be held to the 
minimum type and quality necessary to build 
what the law describes as a decent, safe, 
and sanitary dwelling. 

The law further prescribes that such hous- 
ing be developed and administered to pro- 
mote serviceability, efficiency, economy and 
stability, that no elaborate or extravagant 
design or materials be used, and that econ- 
omy of construction and administration be 
promoted. These criteria have often been 
unnecessarily interpreted to mean that pub- 
lic housing units under the law cannot be 
well and imaginatively designed and that 
essential amenities and services cannot be 
provided. 

The Public Housing Administration should 
be encouraged and supported in its new 
efforts to improve the design of public hous- 
ing and to make its projects more responsive 
to the needs of its tenants. It is actively 
working with the American Institute of 
Architects on improving architects’ fees 
(which have generally been too low) and 
revising standard contracts. It has asked the 
AIA also for recommendations on ways to 
improve design, development and review pro- 
cedures, the desirability of competitions, de- 
sign award programs, exhibitions, and meth- 
ods of increasing public and professional 
appreciation of design and environmental 
factors. 

A consultant program has been established 
to aid local housing authorities and their 
technicians on design problems. The pro- 
gram includes architects, landscape archi- 
tects and planners, and their function will 
be to consult with and advise on specific 
plans and designs, land use, site development 
and assist in the conduct of seminars. A 
National Panel of Design and Planning Con- 
sultants, composed of 30 or more leading 
architects and planners, has been set up. 

Notwithstanding such steps, a distin- 
guished U.S. Senator has recently asserted 
that “the Federal Government, directly and 
indirectly, through the laws it writes, the 
programs it enacts and the regulations it 
issues, has contributed more than its share 
to the ugliness of the landscape. In countless 
ways the Federal Government has fettered its 
own and the efforts of others to improve 
the appearance and vitality of our commu- 
nities.” Such an indictment indicates the 
scope of the work to be done by those who 
concern themselves seriously with the rela- 
tion between the ideals of the Government 
and the outward forms in which these ideals 
are expressed. 

The Renaissance state has been referred to 
as “a work of art.” Today the whole environ- 
ment, the landscape and the cityscape 
should be looked on as potentially a work 
of art—perhaps man’s largest and most 
noble work. The power to destroy provided 
by modern organization and machinery is 
also, if it is widely used, an unprecedented 
power to create. To create humanely in the 
service of man’s highest needs is a supreme 
task of modern statesmanship. 


4. Presentation and display of art 


Government responsibility is not dis- 
charged in acquiring and conserving works 
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of art and other objects of historic and 
artistic merit. To be enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by the people and to make the con- 
tribution they should to our cultural life 
they must be made available and accessible 
in a much more extensive and varied man- 
ner than they have been to date. 


The Visual Arts 


A large number of Federal agencies are 
involved in one way or another with the 
display and presentation of the visual and 
graphic arts. Chief of these, of course, are 
the great galleries in Washington and the 
Congressional Library. Some individual de- 
partments and agencies operate specialized 
museums and exhibit programs, for example, 
activities of the armed services, historic sites 
and buildings administered by the National 
Park Service, national memorials of various 
kinds, etc. 

The quality of existing activities and the 
competence and dedication of the staff re- 
sponsible for them was found in the cases 
which this office was able to study to be un- 
usually good. On the other hand, the casual 
and unimportant role accorded such pro- 
grams as far as policy and financial support 
was concerned has meant that as a practical 
matter they are generally inadequate and 
haphazard. Lack of funds, limited exhibit 
space, duplication and ineffective coordina- 
tion and liaison between the different Gov- 
ernment agencies involved, and above all the 
absence of any positive policy and program 
to make our national collections more avail- 
able to the public have all contributed to this 
state of neglect. 

In general, activities are restricted to the 
city of Washington. There are some pro- 
grams which reach out to a broader audi- 
ence by means of traveling and loan exhi- 
bitions; the sale and circulation of slides, 
reproductions, lecture outlines; the prepara- 
tion and distribution of catalogs and other 
publications. These are generally speaking 
very limited in relation to both the potenti- 
alities of the Government’s resources and the 
needs of the public. Furthermore, they are 
in most cases dependent on private financ- 
ing. 
Finally, it should be pointed out that the 
lack of any central system of exercising 
overall coordinating, recording and policy 
functions has probably contributed to the 
greatly varying character of professional care, 
preservation, accessibility and even knowl- 
edge of the art treasures belonging to the 
Government. This should be a matter of 
some concern. 

A great improvement in facilities and 
space will no doubt be brought about with 
the opening of the new Museum of History 
and Technology and the renovation of the 
historic Patent Office Building to house the 
National Collection of Fine Arts and the 
Portrait Gallery. 

The large museums in Washington, how- 
ever, are not the only means through which 
the visual and graphic arts may be presented. 
As noted above, many agencies and depart- 
ments sponsor exhibits and administer 
specialized museums. The provision of ac- 
cessible and appropriate exhibit and gallery 
space should be a consideration in drawing 
up plans for new Federal buildings, not only 
in Washington but especially throughout the 
country. 

The National Collections 

A positive program should be adopted to 
expand the educational and presentation ac- 
tivities of the national collections. The 
many excellent recommendations in this re- 
gard of the report to the President sub- 
mitted by the Fine Arts Commission in 1953 
should be carried out. In this report the 
Commission urged that in addition to pro- 
viding authority and funds to the national 
collection to make this a truly representa- 
tive museum of American art, a greatly ex- 
panded program of traveling exhibitions, 
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catalogs and publications and reproduc- 
tions should be initiated. 

Much more attention should be given to 
the production of publications of distinction 
and high esthetic standards. 

Consideration should be given to orga- 
nizing some central clearing system to co- 
ordinate such activities and to publicize 
their availability. 

The much more extensive and imagina- 
tive use of public buildings, such as post- 
offices and regional office buildings, for poster 
and exhibit displays and even the distri- 
bution of Government publications, should 
be encouraged. A small pilot project to pro- 
mote the sale of Government publications 
has just been instituted by the Post Office 
Department. 

The basic objective is the use of the great 
resources of our national collections for the 
benefit and enjoyment of all the people 
throughout the country. 

Presentation of the Performing Arts 


The Federal Government should fulfill its 
responsibility for the performing as well as 
the visual arts. Government auditoriums 
have generally been built with little or no 
concern for this important function. The 
sponsorship of concerts and theatrical per- 
formances has been very limited, primarily 
restricted to the city of Washington, and in 
most instances entirely dependent on pri- 
vate gifts to the Government. 

The programs of chamber music, literary 
readings, and dramatic performances taking 
place in the Library of Congress, the Na- 
tional Gallery Symphony Orchestra concerts, 
and the few programs, including experiments 
with “Son et Lumiere,” sponsored by the 
National Park Service, are the main ex- 
amples. Tours and performances sponsored 
by the armed services provide an oppor- 
tunity for presenting the performing arts 
to an audience which is in a position greatly 
to influence the future cultural life of Amer- 
ican communities, 


The National Cultural Center 


Creation of the National Cultural Center 
will enhance the Federal Government’s role 
in presenting American cultural achieve- 
ments and in stimulating and supporting 
the performing arts throughout the country. 
To fulfill its aim, the Center must be more 
than a group of splendid stages for the ben- 
efit of Washington audiences. 

The general policy of the Cultural Center 
is outside the scope of this report; but it 
may be stressed here that if it is to fulfill its 
role of presenting the performing arts to a 
broad national audience it must from the 
start conceive a program keyed to diverse 
and wide-ranging interests, Not only must 
it be expected to present the best of orches- 
tras, repertory theater, opera, choral and 
dance groups from this country and over- 
seas; it must also reach out through compe- 
titions, festivals, youth programs, and com- 
missioned works into the heart of the 
Nation's cultural life. The motion picture, 
that most characteristic and indigenous of 
American art forms, should have an impor- 
tant place in the program. The organiza- 
tion of the motion picture industry tends to 
emphasize the expensive commercial feature 
picture. The Center can provide a means 
to encourage both the production and the 
opportunity for public viewing as well as a 
way of recognizing the best of our docu- 
mentary and shorter fine arts films. 

The Cultural Center must use all means 
to make its presentations extend beyond the 
area of its halls. A program of education 
and dissemination activities must be cen- 
trai in its planning. Plans must be made for 
bringing the programs to the country at 
large through full use of television. 


Promoting New Facilities 


A major obstacle hindering the develop- 
ment of the performing arts throughout the 
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country is the lack of proper facilities. There 
are a number of ways in which the Govern- 
ment can contribute with little or no in- 
creased expenditure of Federal funds. In 
many of the construction programs in which 
the Government exercises a financial or ad- 
visory role, auditoriums are built or could 
be built—and at little relative additional 
cost—with adequate facilities for the per- 
forming arts. It is strongly urged that the 
Government not overlook this opportunity. 

Specifically it is suggested that the pro- 
vision of facilities for the performing arts 
be considered in (1) plans for new Federal 
centers and buildings throughout the coun- 
try as well as Washington; (2) urban renewal 
and community development programs; (3) 
public works programs; (4) the National 
Park Service; (5) business and building 
financial and service assistance; and (6) the 
school construction program and advisory 
service on school facilities administered by 
the Office of Education. 

The Urban Renewal Administration has 
already taken steps to suggest that the pro- 
vision of auditoriums and civic and cultural 
centers be considered eligible and desirable 
objectives in renewal plans. This policy 
should be encouraged and extended to other 
appropriate programs. 

Although the Federal Government has no 
direct responsibility for the design of schools 
and colleges, except under the special con- 
struction program in federally impacted 
areas, it can exert important influence. The 
opportunity afforded by the enormous 
amount of school building forecast during 
the next decade should not be lost. Unless 
its use for the performing arts is taken into 
account, school auditoriums, which will be 
built in most schools as conventional educa- 
tional facilities, may not be suitable or ade- 
quate for such performances. An increasing 
number of school systems are izing 
the great educational potential of includ- 
ing performances by professional artists in 
their curricula. 

School auditoriums should also be in- 
creasingly conceived of as serving the needs 
of the community as a whole. Communities 
which can only afford one auditorium should 
at least make sure that this is suitable for 
the presentation of various forms of the per- 
forming arts. 

It is strongly urged that the Office of Edu- 
cation emphasize in its advisory and counsel- 
ing service on school facilities the desirabil- 
ity of auditoriums which can serve the 
performing arts. 

Presentation in the International Sphere 

Cultural exchange is one of the most im- 
portant means by which government fulfills 
its role of presenting and displaying Amer- 
ican arts. The foreign policy aspects of this 
program are not considered here. It must 
be stressed, however, that the cultural life 
at home is stimulated and benefited by the 
effectiveness with which this responsibility 
is carried out. The recognition American 
artists receive through the exhibition of 
their works abroad is an important element 
in their development. Those who have the 
experience of working abroad and coming to 
know the artists of other countries bring 
back fresh skills and new sources of inspira- 
tion. (It is significant, for example, that 
the Jerome Robbins ballet, which played at 
the White House in 1962, was an American 
group tempered by three seasons at the 
Spoleto Festival.) 

For these reasons it is urged that an active 
exchange program be furthered by all Gov- 
ernment agencies directly or indirectly in- 
volved. Despite the proven value of these 
international programs and the great in- 
crease in the number of new countries we 
are trying to reach, there has been no in- 
crease in the relatively small amount of 
money allocated to the circulation of art ex- 
hibitions and the touring of performing arts 
groups. The average cost of a symphony 
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orchestra tour runs to 25 percent of the 
budget, and the tour of the American Rep- 
ertory Theatre, a company created to meet 
the demand for a professional American the- 
ater tour, was so costly that its repetition 
cannot be reasonably contemplated within 
present budgets. Funds for traveling art 
exhibitions are totally inadequate. If these 
programs are to fulfill their purpose in dem- 
onstrating abroad the vitality and quality of 
the arts in the United States, adequate funds 
must be made available. 


International Fairs and Conferences 


The Commerce Department, responsible for 
trade fairs and exhibitions, can also play a 
role in presenting before foreign publics the 
best work of American architects, graphic 
artists and designers. 

Such a Federal exhibition as that at the 
New York World’s Fair—the building, dis- 
plays, landscaping, graphics, etc.—should be 
significant indication to our people and to 
foreign visitors of the kind of excellence 
which the Federal Government seeks to ex- 
press in all its works. 

The Department of Justice should make 
every effort to put into effect simpler and 
more realistic entry requirements, thus en- 
couraging the holding in this country of in- 
ternational conferences, competitions and 
festivals. It must be hoped that ways will 
be found for providing the funds which 
other countries authorize for hospitality to 
foreign visitors at such gatherings. At pres- 
ent, due largely to legislative obstacles and 
stringencies, international groups rarely 
meet within the United States. 

This failure of the United States to pro- 
vide the hospitality and the funds necessary 
to the successful putting on of such confer- 
ences is having unfavorable repercussions on 
just that group of young leaders and pro- 
fessionals whose understanding and knowl- 
elge of this country is of critical importance 
to our long-range interests. This is one of 
the best means of assuring other countries of 
our commitment to a common effort in sci- 
entific, cultural and technical development. 
If funds to hold 5 or at most 10 such con- 
ferences a year were available the rewards 
would be fare greater than the relatively 
small cost. 


5. Education, training, and research 


The Federal Government affects the arts 
through what it does, or fails to do, in the 
related fields of education, training, and re- 
search. In developing these potentialities 
there is opportunity for much positive and 
useful support. Programs in these areas are 
well established and as a natural 
governmental operation. But at present, the 
arts are given a low priority, or are even ex- 
cluded in most educational and training pro- 
grams; and basic research information in 
this field is scarcely pursued at all. These 
programs could easily express toward the arts 
a greater interest and concern without sub- 
stantial additions to their funds or per- 
sonnel. 


The National Defense Education Act 


The major program of Federal assistance 
(aside from aid to special construction, voca- 
tional and minority groups) is that author- 
ized by the National Defense Education Act. 
Assistance is limited to those fields of educa- 
tion which contribute to the national de- 
fense—specifically science, mathematics, and 
modern languages. Initially the act was in- 

ted to permit a limited program of 
fellowship awards in the arts, but this was 
later terminated as being contrary to con- 
gressional intent. 
The Office of Education 

The Office of Education, the chief agency 
of the Government concerned with educa- 
tion, has until recently given little attention 
tothe arts. Recommendations for 
the art programs of the Office of Education 
have been submitted after a study by a con- 
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sultant who reviewed for HEW its activities 
in this area. A new division has been estab- 
lished to deal with educational needs beyond 
formal school This division will 


Cultural Affairs Branch will give increased 
attention to the arts. ts in various 
fields will be added to the permanent staff. 
There is need, for example, for a program to 
strengthen and improve the educational role 
of museums and the training of curators and 
museum personnel. 

It is recommended that further considera- 
tion be given to increasing the share of the 
Federal Government's support to education 
which is concerned with the arts and the 
humanities. This should include the same 
type of across-the-board assistance now 
given to modern languages, mathematics, 
and science: for example, facilities and 
equipment, teacher training, teaching tech- 
niques and materials, scholarship and fel- 
lowship programs. The predominant em- 
phasis given to science and engineering 
implies a distortion of resources and values 
which is disturbing the academic profession 
throughout the country. 

Other Federal Institutions 


The activities of the Library of Congress 
and the several museums comprising the 
Smithsonian Institution are often classified 
as educational in nature. Those agencies do 
carry on a variety of educational services, 
but they are to a large extent dependent on 
private funds and volunteer staff, necessarily 
limited in nature and primarily restricted to 
Washington. A major recommendation of 
the Fine Arts Commission Report of 1953 
was the allocation of funds to make color 
reproductions, photographs, slides and mo- 
tion pictures available to schools and col- 
leges on a national basis. This recommenda- 
tion should be put into effect. 


Research in Art Education 


Encouraged by its success in stimulating 
the preparation of new teaching materials 
in science and mathematics, the Panel on 
Educational Research and Development (a 
committee sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion, the National Science Foundation and 
the President's Science Advisory Committee) 
has initiated a project on the teaching of 
art and music in elementary and secondary 
schools. One of the research studies in new 
educational media financed under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is to examine 
the potential role and function of such 
media in the future program of the Na- 
tional Cultural Center. 

Generally speaking, however, no more at- 
tention has been given to research on and 
in the arts than to training and education 
in the arts. Since 1956 for example, the Of- 
fice of Education has administered a co- 
operative research program in collaboration 
with state and private educational institu- 
tions. Although appropriations in 1963 
were approximately $7 million and requested 
funds for 1964 are more than $17 million, 
only a handful of the approved projects have 
been concerned with the arts. 

It is suggested that the teaching of the 
arts is particularly susceptible to improve- 
ment through the use of new techniques, 
visual and audio aids and materials, and 
such mass media as television and radio. It 
is recommended that funds and attention be 
directed to new research and application, 
especially pilot experiments. 

Gathering Statistical Information 

A major obstacle to the assessment of the 
problems and needs of the arts and the 
formulation of sound and realistic public 
policies is the lack of adequate up-to-date 
factual and statistical information. Pro- 
fessional tions or associations of 
the arts have not had the resources to col- 
lect such information as is commonly col- 
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lected by business, labor or other professions. 
None of the fact-collecting agencies of the 
Federal Government collect comprehensive 
or consistent data on any detailed or mean- 
ingful basis, 

This problem is not easy, as much of the 
data relating to the arts is not available 
through standard methods of collecting in- 
formation on economic and social activities. 
At the same time, the growing social and 
economic role played by the arts makes the 
collection of such information increasingly 
necessary. For example, Department of Com- 
merce figures on recreation and entertain- 
ment show that in 1961 expenditures on 
admissions to legitimate theater, opera and 
entertainments of nonprofit institutions 
amounted to $400 million which is substan- 
tially more than total admissions to spectator 
sports. The importance of the performing 
arts in the employment picture has been 
recognized by the Department of Labor in 
including data in the annual Occupational 
Outlook Handbook of 1961 for the first time. 
But there is little reliable information on 
such elementary facts as numbers of per- 
forming groups, character of facilities, types 
of services, sources of financial support in- 
cluding State and municipal subsidies, etc. 
To be of value this information must be col- 
lected on a continuing, systematic and de- 
tailed basis. 

It is recommended that funds be made 
available to both the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Commerce so that 
the arts be covered adequately in both the 
regular census and periodic surveys. 


6. Government recognition of the artist 


Most of the great countries of the world 
have traditionally given national recognition 
not only to outstanding military and gov- 
ernment service but also to individuals for 
distinguished accomplishment in science, the 
arts and the humanities. Britain has an 
Honors List; France the Legion of Honor and 
the Academy; the Soviet Union a variety of 
awards, Japan gives recognition by desig- 
nating her artists as living cultural assets.“ 

In recent years there has been growing 
support in the United States for a system of 
national recognition of achievement in the 
arts and the humanities. Presidential recog- 
nition has been given in several different 
ways through special dinners, individual in- 
vitations to the White House, and occasional 
performances by leading professional artists 
or youth groups. This method, however, is 
necessarily irregular and personal and can 
scarcely answer the requirements of a formal 
a continuing system, though a more off- 

does not, of course, exclude 
2 continuation of the various forms of per- 
sonal Presidential recognition noted above, 
which have important values of their own. 

A number of bills to establish a system of 
medals or awards in various fields of civilian 
endeavor have been introduced in Congress 
in recent years but have never been passed. 
An occasional individual, such as Robert 
Frost, has been honored by a medal author- 
ized by special legislation. 

Until very recently, however, there has 
been no system of regularly honoring ac- 
complishment or contribution in all fields of 
human endeavor. As a result of legislation 
passed in 1959, a National Medal of Science 
was established and the first award made in 
February 1963. Also in the scientific field are 
the Fermi and Lawrence Awards, which in- 
clude cash prizes, and are granted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as authorized 
in its basic legislation, for meritorious con- 
tributions to the development of atomic 
energy. 

The highest civil honor of the United 
States has been the Medal of Freedom 
originally established by President Truman 
as an award for meritorious service in con- 
nection with the war. Its scope and purpose 
has recently been broadened, and from now 
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on it will be awarded on a systematic annual 
basis to a limited but unspecified number of 
persons who have made especially meritorious 
contributions to the security or national 
interests of the United States, world peace, 
cultural, or other significant public or private 
endeavors. 

There still seems a need, however, for an 
additional system of awards in specific art 
fields. The schemes adopted should be 
chosen carefully after thorough considera- 
tion of various atlernative proposals, criteria, 
and means of selection and consultation 
with the intellectual and artistic community. 
It is the recommendation of this report that 
the consideration of all proposals should be 
specifically assigned to the President’s Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts. 

The basic objective of a system of recogni- 
tion should be to stimulate interest in and 
respect for intellectual and artistic effort 
and achievement. 

Very careful thought should be given to 
the scope of the awards, the nature of the 
awards (should they include cash prizes or 
be purely honorary?), and the type of awards 
(should they recognize young talent, a 
specific achievement, accomplishments over 
a period of years, the winner of a specially 
held competition, or include several types, 
and perhaps on a graduated scale of pres- 
tige?). The procedures, criteria, and mem- 
bership of the selection system should be 
weighed especially carefully. The question 
of whether recognition should be restricted 
to American citizens or in some instances 
extended to foreigners should be discussed. 


II. THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The city of Washington has an importance 
far outweighing its relatively small popula- 
tion of less than 800,000 people. As the Na- 
tional Capital of the country, it is the center 
of a metropolitan population of 2 million 
(over half of whom live not only beyond its 
municipal borders but in other States), it 
plays host to more than 15 million tourists 
a year (estimated to rise to 24 million in the 
next decade), and as a political and diplo- 
matic capital is visited by hundreds of thou- 
sands of business and professional men, pub- 
lic officials, and foreigners. 

It should be an example to the rest of the 
country, a symbol of the finest in our archi- 
tecture, city planning and cultural amenities 
and achievements—a symbol in fact of what 
the environment of democracy ought to be. 

A new era for Washington 

For more than 150 years Washington’s 
chief problem has been growing up to the 
dimensions of the L’Enfant plan. The orig- 
inal conception of the city was in every sense 
magnificent; but for long periods Washing- 
ton was allowed to grow without order, de- 
sign, or a true appreciation of its esthetic 
potentialities. Federal architecture has been 
largely second-rate, with the new State De- 
partment Building standing as a particular 
monument to false functionalism and false 
grandeur. 

In the past decade Washington has sud- 
denly outgrown not only the original plan 
but also the political and administrative 
system which has been relied on to date to 
guide its development and maintain its dis- 
tinction. 

In any discussion of Washington, or of the 
relationship of government and the arts, the 
responsibility of the Federal Government for 
Washington should be stressed. It is the 
Federal Government—through the executive 
branch and the Congress—which makes the 
ultimate decisions and authorizes the funds 
which determine the quality and character 
of the city. 

Much of the problem is due to overlapping, 
conflicting or inadequate policies, agencies, 
and interests. In the esthetic field, we have 
the General Services Administration, the 
Fine Arts Commission, the National Park 
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Service, the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol (Congress has complete authority 
over buildings and grounds in the 135 acres 
comprising the Capitol area), the National 
Capital Planning Commission and, if we in- 
clude the metropolitan area and the Potomac 
River, the National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council and the States of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

What is needed is an imaginative new ap- 
proach which will realize the concept of a 
Capital City fully expressing the standards 
and values of the Nation. 

A beginning has been made in the new 
policy on Federal architecture contained in 
the President's memorandum of May 23, 1962, 
in the establishment of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue Advisory Council charged with draw- 
ing up plans for the redevelopment of Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue as the great thoroughfare 
it was originally intended to be, and in the 
President’s memorandum of November 27, 
1962, establishing guidelines for the develop- 
ment of the National Capital region. These 
policies and projects should be vigorously 
pursued and implemented. 

This report also strongly endorses the es- 
tablishment of a National Capital Parks 
Memorial Board as proposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The passage of the 
necessary legislation is essential to protect 
the pleasing and dignified development of 
the Capital's park lands and open spaces and 
protect them from being overrun by a hodge- 
podge of poorly placed and ill-designed 
statues and memorials. 

Federal policies applicable to cities should 
be applied with special care and imagination 
to Washington itself. This it is fortunate 
and fitting that what is potentially the 
country’s best urban renewal project in 
terms of planning and design is situated 
within a stone’s throw of the Capitol. In 
the same way mass rtation, arterial 
highways, and other public improvements 
should be constructed so as not only to en- 
hance the life of Washington but to be a 
model to other communities. 


The Fine Arts Commission 


It is vitally important that the Pine Arts 
Commission be made capable of carrying out 
its mission of helping to insure that the 
architecture and environment of Federal 
buildings in the Capital be worthy of the 
best of our times. It should take a positive 
attitude toward achieving good design in 
the Capital. To this end it should be 
equipped with a full-time Director and ade- 
quate staff. 


Planning the Capital region 


A more difficult but equally urgent task 
is to create some means to eliminate the 
present piecemeal approach to the planning 
and development of the National Capital 
region. A plan worthy of L’Enfant, for ex- 
ample, would provide for the preservation 
and enhancement of the Potomac River as 
a natural resource offering amenities to our 
citizens as well as assuring the Capital the 
beautiful setting it deserves. 

Cultural opportunities 

The Capital should, however, be more than 
a collection of buildings, monuments, 
museums, and parks. It should also offer 
both opportunity and recognition to the 
best dramatic and musical talent, both from 
here and abroad, as expressed in perform- 
ances of composers, playwrights, and choreog- 
raphers new and old. 

It has never had a stage appropriate to 
this role, and this is what in essence the 
National Cultural Center will be. It is, 
therefore, of utmost importance that the 
efforts now under way to bring to reality the 
Center with its several halls and stages 
should be given every possible encourage- 
ment. 

In addition, Washington should be an ex- 
ample to other cities in seeing that the ar- 
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tistic institutions and programs needed to 
provide the city with a broad range of 
cultural opportunities are flourishing and 
responsive to new needs as they develop. 
The Federal Government’s role in most com- 
munities can never be more than marginal 
and indirect. The real stimulus and sup- 
port must come from the community itself, 
but in an increasing number of cases it is 
being found that this requires both public 
and private funds and closer collaboration 
between public and private agencies, States 
and cities are establishing arts councils and 
even executive offices solely devoted to cul- 
tural affairs. Washington could well be a 
laboratory for the working out of effective 
relationships between public agencies and 
private institutions. 


IV. GENERAL POLICIES AFFECTING THE ARTS 


There is a broad range of general Gov- 
ernment policies which are designed to ac- 
complish objectives not primarily or spe- 
cifically related to the arts, but which do 
affect and concern the state of the arts and 
the position of the individual artist, often 
adversely and mainly through inadvertence. 
These are in such fields as taxation, copy- 
right laws, postal rates, disposition of sur- 
plus Government property, public works, and 
general assistance programs. 


1. Taxation 


Of these, the impact of the tax laws is 
undoubtedly the most important, mainly 
because the earning and income pattern of 
the writer and artist differs strikingly from 
70 of most other professions and occupa- 

ons. 

Our tax laws have traditionally been more 
concerned with providing relief and incentive 
to the inventor than to the artist. The argu- 
ment has been that tax relief to the in- 
ventor is necessary to encourage the in- 
ventive genius essential to economic growth. 
It is time that the contribution of the artist 
and writer to the cultural growth of society 
be given at last equal consideration. Nor 
need the artist be accorded special privileges. 
Revisions in tax laws and administrative 
interpretations which would recognize the 
distinctive character of his income pattern 
would of themselves go a long distance to 
remedy the artist’s precarious economic 
plight. 


Income Tax 


It has been widely recognized that the 
progressive tax rate principle affects indi- 
viduals whose incomes fluctuate from one 
year to the next much more harshly than it 
does those with steady annual earnings. 
This result violates a basic principle of equity 
providing that equal incomes should bear 
equal tax liabilities. Existing tax laws make 
some provision for averaging income over a 
period of years but for narrowly prescribed 
and limited situations. For example, al- 
though the writer can qualify for a 3-year 
spread of income (even if his book takes 
10 years to write), it appears that the per- 
forming artist cannot. Frequently the writ- 
er's earning pattern does not permit any real 
relief because it does not fit the specific re- 
quirements of the law. Existing law is quite 
restrictive and limits the benefits of averag- 
ing to a particular invention or artistic work 
the completion of which took 2 years or more, 
and requires the 80 percent of the income 
from the work be received in a single tax- 
able year. The economics of book publishing 
and selling are such that few writers can 
qualify under the law. 

Revision of the tax laws to create a fair- 
income-averaging provision which will pro- 
vide realistic and equitable tax relief to the 
artist is of first importance to the growth of 
the arts. 

Tax Deductibility for Contributions to the 
Arts 


The President’s new tax proposals contain 
a number of recommendations which affect 
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the tax deductibility of contributions. This 
report welcomes the proposed extension of 
the 30-percent ceiling to such nonprofit or- 

as symphony orchestras, mu- 
seums, libraries, and other cultural institu- 
tions. Under existing law contributions to 
these types of organizations are limited to 
20 percent. It is strongly urged that the 
higher limit be applicable to all recognized 
cultural institutions. The proposed revision 
should embody this principle very clearly in 
its final wording. 

The tax message also urges the repeal of 
the unlimited charitable deduction provision 
on the grounds that no group of taxpayers, 
no matter how small nor how beneficial 
their contributions, should be permitted to 
escape income tax entirely. Under present 
law some taxpayers need give little more 
than the otherwise allowable 30 percent in 
order to escape from the payment of any 
tax. Although the $10 million involved is 
small, relative to total philanthropic giv- 
ing, repeal could seriously affect specific 
institutions and organizations, especially in 
the cultural field. 

The major proposal which may adversely 
affect the level of private support of non- 
profit cultural institutions and programs 
is the recommendation for a 5-percent floor 
on itemized deductions. 

Under existing law voluntary contribu- 
tions are wholly deductible and it has been 
frequently argued that this is the Ameri- 
can way of providing public support and en- 
couraging private giving to philanthropic 
and cultural institutions. Treasury officials 
have estimated for the purposes of this re- 
port that such tax concessions result now 
in an average tax benefit to individual and 
business donors to the arts of about 50 per- 
cent. With total voluntary giving estimated 
at approximately $8 billion annually, this 
50 percent tax benefit is clearly substantial. 
But the amount given to the arts is very 
small in comparison to that given to religion, 
education and general philanthropy. (In- 
deed, an estimate of annual giving to the 
arts, based necessarily on inadequate data, 
puts the figure at probably not more than 
$50 million.) 

In any case the tax benefit is considered of 
crucial importance by those responsible for 
the managing and financing of our cultural 
institutions. They state with virtual una- 
nimity that a 5-percent floor would seriously 
affect contributions. To the argument of 
Treasury officials and other tax experts that 
over the years the level of voluntary giving 
has been unaffected by tax changes, they 
answer that the psychological effect of such 
a change introduced at this point would be 
severe, and that individual contributors 
would definitely decrease their giving. 

This report strongly urges that contribu- 
tions to nonprofit organizations and institu- 
tions be considered a quite separate category 
of personal expenditure entirely different 
in nature and purpose from other deducti- 
ble items of personal expenditure, such 
as taxes, interest, employment and invest- 
ment expenses. Complete tax deductibility 
for contributions is a method, deeply im- 
bedded in American tradition, of support for 
philanthropic and nonprofit enterprise. In 
many ways it is a substitute for the direct 
public subsidy these organizations would 
need in the absence of private contributions. 
The eligible organizations and institutions 
are providing important services, are not run 
for profit, and can by their nature never be 
self-supporting. Government policy should 
be to provide the maximum positive encour- 
agement and contributions should be wholly 
and not partially exempt from taxation as a 
matter of principle. 

Admissions Tax 


Other countries give positive support to 
their theaters; the United States by contrast 
penalizes the theater by imposing a 10- 
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percent admissions tax. Such a tax has been 
considered a legitimate excise tax tradition- 
ally levied on luxuries. It has been de- 
fended on the ground that its remission 
would not necessarily have the effect of low- 
ering ticket prices or benefiting the actor 
or playwright. But the theater is not a 
mere luxury. And it is quite possible, as the 
recent agreement between Actors Equity and 
the New York producers has shown, to in- 
sure that a tax saving will be used in ways 
which advance the true interests of the the- 
ater and of the acting profession. 

The repeal of the Federal admissions tax 
on the legitimate theater, especially if com- 
bined with other acts aimed at promoting the 
American stage, would give a vital stimulus 
to this basic and enduring art form. 


Professional Tax Deductions 


Artists and writers often find themselves 
penalized by not being permitted to deduct 
what they consider legitimate professional 
expenses under existing tax laws. The is- 
sues are basically technical and frequently a 
matter of regulation and administrative in- 
terpretation. They relate generally to the 
fact that the practicing artist must often 
earn his living through other employment, 
notably teaching, and is often unable to earn 
any money from his creative output for 
years at a time. 

The tax laws and their administration 
should be consistently responsive to these 
characteristics of the creative artist's profes- 
sion, both as a matter of equity and of the 
Nation’s interest in the encouragement of 
the arts. 

Tax Treatment of Copyrights 


The creator of a work of art is denied 
the rights available to holders of patents 
and other property under the capital assets 
tax provisions. The result of this is, for 
example, that while inventors and others may 
benefit from the lower capital gains tax, the 
writer and artist is subject to the higher 
income tax rates on income derived from 
copyright transactions. 

This issue is controversial and it is ar- 
gued that it is difficult to justify treating 
the value of copyrights as a capital asset. 
It is urged, however, that the merits of this 
issue be given new and serious consideration. 


2. Other policies 
Postal Rates 


Existing special rates for organizations and 
educational and library materials are im- 
portant to the maintenance of communica- 
tions within the cultural community. The 
postal regulations limit eligibility for special 
rates to specified organizations and types of 
material, and the definitions sometimes ex- 
clude or are interpreted to exclude materials 
of cultural institutions and organizations, 
eg., museums. It is important that rates 
for all legitimate cultural materials be kept 
as low as possible as a matter of principle. 


Copyright Laws 


The Register of Copyrights is preparing 
legislative proposals for the first general re- 
vision of the U.S. copyright laws since 1909. 
This step is long overdue. Technological 
developments entirely unknown in 1909 have 
rendered the existing laws in many respects 
uncertain, inconsistent, inequitable and in- 
adequate. 

It is not possible in the space of this report 
to go into the innumerable factors involved. 
It is sufficient to say that the equitable pro- 
tection of fundamental rights as well as the 
recognition of the contribution of the crea- 
tive writer, artist, composer and playwright 
are at stake. The outcome will be of major 
significance in determining the degree of 
encouragement or discouragement this Na- 
tion offers the creative arts. 

Major issues involved include: (1) Dura- 
tion of copyright whether 56 years as at pres- 
ent or longer (most other countries have 
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adopted a life-plus basis); (2) proof and 
evidence of copyright protection; (3) extent 
and character of rights; and (4) existing 
limitations and exceptions (for example, 
jukebox. operators) from payment of royal- 
ties. There are a number of others. 

In addition, there might well be expressed 
a concern for the performing artist similar 
to that shown the composer and playwright. 

A more radical proposal, the merit and 
feasibility of which should be seriously 
studied, is the suggestion that royalties on 
works in the public domain should be paid 
to the Government to be used to support 
and advance the arts. Care should be taken 
in working out a formula which would be 
equitable and sound in its effect on both liv- 
ing authors and musicians and on the cost 
of performing and publishing classical works 
now in the public domain. The suggestion 
has sometimes been made that such a policy 
be applied on a limited basis, both as to 
years and amounts, only on works which will 
fall into the public domain in the future. 
It could perhaps be tied in with an exten- 
sion of the period of copyright protection. 


Government Surplus Property 


Many millions of dollars worth of surplus 
real and personal Federal property becomes 
available annually for free disposal or sale. 
Under present law such non-Federal and non- 
profit use as schools, libraries, health, recrea- 
tion, and wildlife conservation programs, 
etc., are eligible to acquire this property on 
a free or low-cost basis. 

It is suggested that the importance to the 
public interest of such institutions as muse- 
ums, theaters, orchestras, cultural and art 
centers, etc., all of which are educational in 
its truest sense, could well be recognized. 

At the very least, it is urged that the 
President's recommendation to the Congress 
of May 16, 1962, to amend existing statutes 
to permit the sale of real property to public 
bodies at 75 percent of fair market value— 
rather than full value as at present—be 
approved. This recommendation has been 
resubmitted to the 88th Congress. 


Public Works and Community Development 


Although such cultural facilities and in- 
stitutions as auditoriums, museums, theaters, 
and cultural centers are not specifically ex- 
cluded from Federal public works and com- 
munity development programs, very few proj- 
ects of this type have been aided. 

In a few instances assistance has been 
given to libraries, civic auditoriums and zoos. 
In general, however, such projects are given 
low priority as not meeting essential public 
needs or contributing to either economic 
growth or the reduction of unemployment. 

It is suggested here that the existence of 
adequate cultural facilities in a community 
is often an important factor in plant location 
and therefore economic development. In any 
case, the concept of the public interest 
should be interpreted to include cultural op- 
portunities as well as basic material needs. 


Special Assistance and Service Programs 


Federal programs of service and assistance 
have not usually taken into account environ- 
mental factors or considerations of good de- 
sign. The Small Business Administration 
and the Community Facilities Administration 
could well include these considerations in 
their advisory services and in their planning 
and research assistance. Better design is not 
only to be desired on esthetic grounds but, 
as manufacturers are increasingly aware, can 
be important to efficiency, public relations, 
and sales, particularly exports. Similarly, 
plant location could be subjected more effec- 
tively to considerations of environmental 
planning, including cultural factors. 


Media of Mass Communication 
Government has long been recognized as 


having responsibility to insure that radio 
and television are operated in the public in- 
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terest. Within the scope of this authority, 
through exhortation and encouragement, the 
Federal Communications Commission has re- 
cently been able to raise in some degree the 
level of programing, with the result that the 
arts and cultural activities in general have 
received a better hearing. But this indirect 
method has definite limits. The Federal 
Communications Commission is a quasi- 
judicial body, not a watchdog on behalf of 
the great community of listeners. The com- 
mercial broadcasters, though not infre- 
quently surprised at the broad appeal which 
programs of a high cultural level achieve, 
can scarcely be convinced that this appeal 
is numerically greater than that of popular 
entertainment, 

The Federal Communications Commission 
cannot be expected to carry the burden of 
determining the cultural level of programs. 
But through other machinery it should be 
possible to report periodically upon the ad- 
vance or decline of current programing in- 
sofar as it relates to the specific field of the 
arts and cultural activities. It is recom- 
mended that a panel of the President’s Ad- 
visory Council regularly issue such reports 
based upon a review of actual developments. 
In this way a serles of benchmarks might 
at least be provided, in place of the scattered 
and atic impressions on which 
judgment is now formed, 

A second area of general government pol- 
icy related to the quality and the cultural 
content of programing is through the ability 
to increase the number and effectiveness of 
educational television stations. Here, as in 
other flelds, government’s long established 
concern with education can be properly used 
as a means of stimulating the arts. Educa- 
tional television as it has developed in the 
United States is only partially geared in 
with the educational system narrowly de- 
fined; it is also—and not least importantly— 
a means of bringing to the broad public a 
high level of programing, with stress upon 
literature and the other arts. Educational 
television may become the kind of yard- 
stick—testing new ideas and audience re- 
sponse—which many have urged be estab- 
lished by one means or another. 

For this reason the encouragement of ed- 
ucational television becomes a major means 
by which the Government, through its reg- 
ular activities, can affect the arts. Partic- 
ularly to be noticed is the precedent of recent 
legislation authorizing Federal assistance on 
a matching basis to facilitate the creation 
of educational television facilities. Funds 
should be appropriated to carry out this pro- 
gram. There are valid grounds for similar 
assistance for program and network devel- 
opment, 

Tariff Policy 

It is most important that the necessary 
législation be passed to implement the Flor- 
ence Agreement to establish duty-free status 
for educational, scientific and cultural ma- 
terials. This agreement is one of several in- 
ternational conventions drawn up under the 
auspices of UNESCO to promote the free flow 
of cultural materials. It was adopted in 
1950 and has since been ratified by approx- 
imately 40 countries, including the United 
States. 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY RELATING TO 
THE ARTS 

Experience during recent months suggests 
the need for setting up continuing adminis- 
trative means for dealing with issues of the 
arts. The public has come to anticipate 
that the expressed concern of the Govern- 
ment will be formalized in some way. It is 
important that nothing pretentious or 
heavyhanded be created, and equally impor- 
tant that recent initiatives not be allowed to 
expire. The following suggestions build 
upon what has already been done, and look 
ahead to what seems a natural development 
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in the light of increased and deep-lying na- 
tional interest in the arts.“ 

These suggested steps presuppose a con- 
stant concern with the enhancing and devel- 
opment of the arts through normal activities 
of the Federal Government. They also look 
forward to a more direct involvement of 
government through a new institutional 
body with operating funds. They do not 
envisage any effort to direct or influence the 
work of artists; their purpose is to keep the 
arts free, not to organize or regiment them. 


1. Special adviser 


A major recommendation of this report is 
that the post of special consultant on the 
arts be continued after the present trial pe- 
riod. Consideration should be given to its 
being full time and having the status of spe- 
cial adviser. Detailed day-by-day attention 
is nec if governmental operations, 
often seemingly unrelated to the arts, are to 
be brought to the standards advocated by 
this report. 

Principal areas of work for which the spe- 
cial adviser would be responsible have been 
described in the first chapter of this report. 
Besides the policy-planning and review 
functions which formed the major part of 
the original assignment, he should be avail- 
able for advice on all matters pertaining to 
the arts which arise in the course of the ad- 
ministration’s work. He should be the 
President's liaison with the National Cul- 
tural Center, should sit in on panels and 
meetings where matters of Federal architec- 
ture, design, graphics, etc., are being dis- 
cussed. 


In addition, the special adviser should 
have, as described below, a close relationship 
with the President’s Advisory Council on the 
Arts. 

2. The Advisory Council 


Detailed recommendations relating to the 
establishment and functions of an Advisory 
Council within the Executive Office of the 
President have been separately submitted. 
This Council provides an essential part in 
an orderly and representative structure deal- 
ing with the arts. Its basic function is to 
continue and fill out the work of study and 
gathering information begun with the lim- 
ited resources of the special consultant; to 
review Federal policies and make recommen- 
dations for improving design; to recommend 
long-range programs; and to assure the ac- 
tive participation of the artistic community 
in the Government effort. 

The special adviser can call upon the Coun- 
cil and its specialized committees for assist- 
ance. The Advisory Council will thus be- 
come part of the machinery through which 
advice is provided to the various agencies of 
Government as they endeavor to set up art 
committees of their own, to organize com- 
petitions, or otherwise to raise the level of 
design. 

The President will appoint the Chairman 
of the Council, who presumably will be the 
special adviser. Following experience in the 
science field, the Advisory Council should 
achieve effectiveness and stature 
being related to the President’s adviser and 
having its recommendations go through him 
directly to the President. 


3. A National Arts Foundation 


An Arts Foundation, on the model of the 
existing foundations in science and health 
and as already proposed in legislation before 


sone of the institutional steps often pro- 
posed has been the calling of a White House 
Conference on the Arts to assist in the for- 
mulation of a national arts policy. It is rec- 
ommended that such a conference should be 
held only after a frame of reference has 
been worked out in some detail. The advis- 
ability and timing of such a conference 
should be a concern of the President’s Advis- 
ory Council, 
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the Congress, would appear to be the logi- 
cal crowning step in a national cultural pol- 
icy. Such a Foundation would be a means of 
administering grants-in-aid, generally on a 
matching basis, to States and institutions 
of the arts. It might thus administer 
matching grants to States setting up arts 
councils. It might make available grants for 
demonstration projects proposed by partic- 
ular cultural institutions. Thus it could 
consider helping support experiments de- 
signed to increase attendance, to foster crea- 
tivity and introduce contemporary works to 
new audiences, or to offer services on an ex- 
perimental basis. The Foundation would not 
provide subsidies to carry the deficits of such 
institutions, but would aim at promoting 
cultural diversity, innovation and excel- 
lence. 

Such an Arts Foundation should be thought 
of as supplementing the goals of the National 
Cultural Center, for it would help develop 
and stimulate the cultural activities and 
institutions of the country. And these, in 
turn, would have for their ultimate show- 
case the stages of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter in Washington. 

What is sketched here represents the be- 
ginning of what could become a permanent 
policy giving form to the relationship be- 
tween Government and the arts. It is a lim- 
ited policy; for Government’s role in this 
area must always be marginal. It is a policy 
not copied after European models, but keyed 
to the particular conditions of diversity and 
decentralization prevailing in the United 
States. 

There will always remain those who feel 
that art and Government should exist in 
different spheres, having nothing to do with 
each other. But in fact the Government of 
the United States comes up constantly 
against choices and decisions where aesthetic 
considerations are involved. In today’s 
world, moreover, artistic talent and creativity 
are resources vitally important to the Na- 
tion, and the well-being of the people is 
related to progress in the arts as surely as 
to progress in fields such as recreation and 
education where Government's responsibility 
is fully recognized. 

Although Government’s role in the arts 
must always remain peripheral, with indi- 
vidual creativity and private support being 
central, that is no reason why the things 
which the Government can properly do in 
this field should not be done confidently and 
expertly. 


APPENDIX I 


MAJOR SPEECHES BY THE SPECIAL CONSULTANT 
ARTICLES AND OFFICIAL PARTICIPATION AT 
CULTURAL EVENTS, APRIL 1962 ro Max 1963 
1. Major addresses during this period 

include 1962: American Institute of Archi- 

tects Conference on Aesthetic Responsibil- 
ity, New York City, April 3; annual con- 
vocation, Yale Arts Association, New Haven, 

April 14; annual meeting, Milwaukee Sym- 

phony Orchestra Association, Milwaukee, 

May 14; Boston College Seminar, Boston, 

May 15; commencement address, Manhattan 

School of Music, New York City, May 29; 

annual meeting, American Association of 

Museums, Williamsburg, Va., June 6; Phi 

Beta Kappa oration, Hunter College, New 

York City, June 6; commencement address, 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Madison, 

N.J., June 9; annual convention, American 

Library Association, Miami, June 17; annual 

convention, General Federation of Women’s 

Clubs, Washington, D.C., June 28; annual 

dinner, Department of Agriculture Gradu- 

ate School, Washington, D.C., September 13; 

founder’s day address, Pratt Institute, 

Brooklyn, October 2; Binghamton Fine Arts 

Society, Binghamton, N.Y., October 15; 22d 

American Assembly on Cultural Affairs and 

Foreign Relations, Arden House, N.Y., Oc- 

tober 18; convocation, Board of Regents of 
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New York State, Albany, October 26; annual 
meeting, American Society of Industrial De- 
signers, New York City, November 2; annual 
meeting, Association of Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges, Washington, D.C., No- 
vember 14; Association of College and Uni- 
versity Concert Managers, New York City, 
December 17; general meeting, National Mu- 
sic Council, New York City, December 20. 
In 1963: Cultural affairs officers of Wash- 
ington embassies, Washington, D.C., Jan- 
uary 8; symposium, University of Pennsyl- 
vania architecture students, Philadelphia, 
January 11; American Council of Learned 
Societies, Washington, D.C., January 17; 
Foreign Service Institute oversea assign- 
ment course for wives, Washington, D.C., 
January 25; annual dinner, Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians and College Art Associa- 
tion of America, Baltimore, January 25; De- 
troit Adventure Conversations in the Arts, 
Detroit, January 28; Pittsburgh cultural 
groups, Pittsburgh, January 31; Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts, Minneapolis, February 
6; Yale and Vassar Clubs of Washington, 
Washington, D.C., February 12; Philadelphia 
Museum College of Art, Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 19; Pomona College 75th anniversary 
symposium, Claremont, Calif., February 21; 
New York Academy of Public Education, 
New York City, February 27; Conference of 
Association vf Womens’ Committees for 
Symphony Orchestras, San Antonio, Tex., 
March 5; P.E.N., New York City, March 11; 
1963 American National Theater and Acad- 
emy Assembly, Washington, D.C., March 12; 
Flint Institute of Arts, Flint, Mich., March 
14; Allen R. Hite Memorial Lecture, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, March 21; Coe 
College Fine Arts Festival, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, March 27; AFL-CIO conference on 
community services, New York City, April 
3; State Conference on the Cultural Arts 
in California, U. OC. L. A., Los Angeles, April 5; 
Fifty Books of the Year Exhibition, Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, New York 
City, April 16; Festival of the Arts in Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, April 17; Princeton Univer- 
sity symposium on the arts, Princeton Uni- 
versity, April 20; American Federation of 
Arts annual convention, Dallas, Tex., May 23. 
2. Official participation and remarks at 
cultural events (1962): World Theater Day, 
New York City, March 27; luncheon for the 
National Symphony Orchestra, Washington, 
D.C., April 4; Seattle World’s Fair, Seattle, 
May 10; Friday Morning Music Club Foun- 
dation competition awards, Washington, D.C., 
May 11; annual meeting, American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, New York City, May 24; 
Lotos Club State Dinner honoring Robert 
Frost, New York City, May 24; luncheon 
honoring Arena Stage, Washington, D.C., 
June 5; presentation of first Carnegie Hall 
Award to Pablo Casals, Casals Festival, New 
York City, June 21; Richard Rodgers 60th 
birthday luncheon, New York City, June 28; 
Robin Hood Dell Outdoor Concert, Philadel- 
phia, July 9; New York State Arts Council 
meeting, Tarrytown, N.Y., August 26; dedica- 
tion of Martha Graham Dance Studio, New 
School for Social Research, New York City, 
September 20; annual dinner, Morgan Li- 
brary, New York City, October 1; National 


ashingto 

D.C., October 20; dedication, Spaulding Avdi- 
torium of Arts Center, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H., November 12; lunch- 
eon for National Cultural Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C., November 26; Long Island dinner 
and closed-circuit television show for the Na- 
tional Cultural Center, Garden City, Long 
Island, N.Y., November 29. 

In 1963: 85th birthday dinner honoring 
Carl Sandburg, New York City, January 6; 
Dimitri Mitropolous International Music 
Competition Concert, New York City, April 7; 
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citation to Leopold Stokowski and the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, April 15; opening of National 
Music Week, Manhattan School of Music, 
New York City, May 6. 

3. Articles: Challenge, “Government and 
the Arts,” June 1962; House and Garden, 
“The Two Cities That Are Washington,” July 
1962; Saturday Review, “Public Works and 
the Public Happiness,” August 4, 1962; En- 
vironment, “Environment and the Citizen,” 
Autumn 1962; New York Times Sunday mag- 
azine, “The Nation’s Culture: New Age for 
the Arts,” Sept. 23, 1962; Art in Amer- 
ica, “The Role of Government,” winter 1962; 
Artists’ Equity Newsletter, “Government and 
the Artist’s Role,“ December 1962; Show, 
“Ordering a Cultural Explosion,” December 
1962; New York Herald-Tribune, “Subsidy of 
the Arts?” December 1962; Lincoln Center 
program, “Government and the Arts,” winter 
1962; The Critic, “Should the U.S. Govern- 
ment Subsidize the Arts?“ December 1962; 
Arts in Society, “Higher Education and the 
Arts,” spring 1963; Equity Magazine golden 
anniversary issue, “The Theater Tomorrow,” 
May 1963. 


APPENDIX II 


List OF FINE ARTS (SCULPTURE, PAINTING, 
Mosaics, ETC.) COMMISSIONED OR INSTALLED 
on New FEDERAL Proyects From 1959 To 
PRESENT 


1. Ceramic mural frieze 5 feet high by 
57 feet square, abstract high relief sculpture 
by Franz Wildenhain, National Library of 
Medicine, Bethesda, Md. 

2. Low-relief medallion portraits of three 
famous doctors (Billings, Garrison, and 
Pletcher) by C. Paul Jennewein, at National 
Library of Medicine, Bethesda, Md. 

3. Murals (oil on canvas) representing 
early Milledgeville architecture located in 
lobby of new post office, Milledgeville, Ga., 
by Prank Herring. 

4. Fountain sculpture in bronze—an ab- 
stract composition suggesting the Missis- 
sippi’s source and flow—by Robert Cronbach, 
in the lobby of the new Federal Office Build- 
ing in St. Louis, Mo. 

5. Wall and ceiling mural decorations 
painted direct to plaster representing musical 
instruments by Allyn Cox, in the musical in- 
strument room of the new History and Tech- 
nology Museum of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

6. Heroic bronze sculpture fountain “Man 
and the Expanding Universe,” by Marshall 
Fredericks, for the south courtyard of the 
new State Department Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

7. Two heroic relief sculptures over end 
entrance doors to be carved in limestone 
blocks, by Bernard Frazier, at the new Okla- 
homa City Courthouse and Federal Office 
Building. 

8. Great U.S. seals, modeled by Mr. Kise- 
lewski for entrance doorway at the new 
courthouse and Federal office building in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

9. Fountain sculpture in metal, by Russell 
Forrester, for Federal office building in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

10. Ceramic tile mosaic mural in lobby, by 
Charles Harper, for Cincinnati, Ohio, Fed- 
eral office building (under construction). 
Cast architectural sculpture (aluminum) to 
be modeled by Marshall Fredericks. 

11. Artists have been selected for bas- 
relief stone carving bronze column at en- 
trance and panels for interior of the U.S. 
courts and Federal office building (under con- 
struction) Denver, Colo. 

12. Murals, a series of vignettes represent- 
ing history and growth of industry at Ocala, 
Fla. Studies now in preparation by Profes- 
sor Hollis, of University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, for the lobby of the new post office in 
Ocala. (This project will be financed en- 
tirely by private funds.) 
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List or EXISTING FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEES RELATED TO THE ARTS 


1. The White House: The Fine Arts Com- 
mittee of the White House; Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Fine Arts Committee; Special 
Committee for White House Paintings. 

2. Commission of Fine Arts (itself an ad- 
visory body): Board of Architectural Con- 
sultants for the Old Georgetown Act; Advis- 
ory Panel on the Performing Arts (inactive). 

3. Smithsonian Institution: Smithsonian 
Art Commission; Advisory Committee on the 
Arts to the National Cultural Center. 

4. Department of the Interior: Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings, and Monuments; Consulting Com- 
mittee for the National Survey of Historic 
Sites and Bulldings. 

5. Department of Defense: Air Force Acad- 
emy Fine Arts Panel; National Music Council 
Overseas Touring Committee (Department 
of the Army); American Educational Theater 
Association, Overseas Touring Committee; 
Nayy Art Cooperation and Liaison Commit- 
tee. 

6. Department of the Post Office: Citizens’ 
Stamp Advisory Committee. 

7. Department of State: U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs; Advisory Committee on 
the Arts; U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO; Advisory Panel on Buildings Over- 
seas; Government Advisory Committee on 
International Book Programs. 

8. U.S. Information Agency: Advisory 
Committee on Cultural Information; Music 
Advisory Panel. 

9. Federal Aviation Agency: The Design 
Advisory Committee. 

10. Library of Congress: Committee to 
Select Prints for Purchase Under the Pennell 
Fund; Advisory Committee to the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation; Advisory 
Board to the Serge Koussevitsky Music Foun- 
dation; individual consultants and advisers. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE MASS 
DEPORTATIONS FROM THE BAL- 
TIC STATES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
June 14, 15, and 16, 1941, the Soviet 
Union forcibly deported close to 40,000 
persons—young and old, men, women, 
and children—from their homes and 
loved ones in Lithuania and shipped 
them off to slave labor camps in the re- 
mote areas of Siberia and the Arctic. 
On the anniversary of these inhuman 
crimes, it is only fitting that we in the 
Senate should pay tribute to the brave 
Lithuanian people who have endured so 
much. 

In the interval between World War I 
and World War II the Republic of Lith- 
uania made an admirable record. Its 
constitution guaranteed to all citizens 
the basic freedoms of speech, assembly, 
religion, and communications, and eco- 
nomic and social progress was made. 
With the outbreak of World War II, the 
Lithuanian people bravely resisted the 
aggressions of both Hitler and the 
Soviet Union; however, they were gradu- 
ally engulfed. In 1939 the Soviet Union 
forced a mutual assistance treaty upon 
the country; on June 15, 1940, the Soviet 
demanded immediate formation of a 
friendly government and occupied the 
country; on August of that year the 
Baltic States were deprived of their in- 
dependence and incorporated into the 
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U.S.S.R. by means of force and fraudu- 
lent elections; and on June 14, 1941, the 
Soviet police began the deportations. 
Thousands of persons were executed 
when the Soviet forces retreated in haste 
under German attack, and when the 
Soviets retook the country in 1944 new 
waves of mass deportations followed. 

The United States have never recog- 
nized the forceful incorporation of Lith- 
uania and her neighbors by the U.S.S.R. 
We have denounced this crime of aggres- 
sion and consistently refused to recog- 
nize the Communist claims to these peo- 
ple and their territories. This policy of 
nonrecognition originally affirmed by 
President Roosevelt was reaffirmed by 
the Senate when it approved the Douglas 
resolution in 1954 and by the Congress 
when it passed the Captive Nations Week 
resolution in 1959. 

Americans of Lithuanian descent have 
made real contributions to our country 
in industry, labor, music, and the arts. 
They are good citizens and the Chicago 
Lithuanian-Americans have been among 
the best. Let us hope and pray that the 
day will soon come when freedom and 
democracy will be restored once more to 
Lithuania. 


LET US HAVE FAITH 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
my great fortune and deep honor to be 
a participant in the 91st commencement 
program of Doane College in Crete, Nebr., 
on June 3. 

Doane’s alumni rolls list many distin- 
guished names. Of especial interest to 
my colleagues is that of my illustrious 
predecessor, the late Senator Hugh But- 
ler. He was always proud to refer to his 
graduation from Doane in what he 
termed “the class of double-aught.” 

In his lifetime and at its close he was 
most generous in his financial support 
of this fine Congregational college which 
he loved so well. 

Doane is now in its 92d year. It is 
preparing to celebrate its centennial in 
1972. The college administration and 
faculty, together with its board of trus- 
tees, have made long-range plans which 
include both the construction of build- 
ings and significant expansions in the 
academic program and the faculty. 
These plans are based on a splendid tra- 
dition. We can rejoice in the success of 
this outstanding educational effort by 
men and women of vision and courage 
who lead that march of faith which 
means so much in the future of our coun- 
try. 

The president of Doane, Dr. Donald 
Typer, invited me to address the graduat- 
ing class, at the conclusion of which hon- 
orary degrees were conferred upon the 
Reverend Robert W. Inglis, superintend- 
ent of the Colorado Congregational Con- 
ference, and me. 

For the honor thus paid me by Doane 
College, I am deeply appreciative and 
most grateful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my commencement 
address, “Let Us Have Faith,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler Us Have FAITH 


(Address of Senator Roman L. Hruska, 9ist 
annual commencement, Doane College, 
June 3, 1963) 

Dr. Typer, members of the faculty, par- 
ents, friends, and members of the student 
body: I am honored to share the pleasure 
of this day with you. The service of Doane 
College to the fundamental task of education 
has been long and illustrious. You can take 
just pride in recognition of the fact that 
Nebraska, the Nation and, indeed, wherever 
Doane’s graduates have gone are the bene- 
ficiaries of the discipline and devotion to 
Yearning that lie behind its degrees. 

To become one of Doane’s alumni is, there- 
fore, a distinction which, I assure you, the 
passing years will bring an increasing aware- 
ness. Let me say that to be entrusted with 
the responsibility of addressing the graduat- 
ing class of 1963 is a privilege the memory 
of which I will always cherish. 

My gratification at being with you today 
is greatly increased by the fact that this was 
Hugh Butler’s college. 

As a young man and especially during my 
years as a freshman Congressman I turned 
often to Senator Butler for counsel and 
guidance—and sometimes for consolation. 
I will never forget, and always will be grate- 
ful for, the talks we had in his office or 
home at the end or on the eve of a long legis- 
lative day. 

Hugh Butler loved the Senate of the 
United States. Anyone who serves there 
does. But he loved Doane College more. It 
was not just that he was a graduate of what 
he called the class of double-aught or that 
he was appreciative of what Doane had done 
for him. It was something deeper than that. 
It amounted to a complete faith in Doane, 
in its past and its future. 

So I consider it a personal privilege to 
stand today on the campus of the college 
which 63 years ago this week handed a di- 
ploma to Hugh Butler and sent him on to a 
distinguished career in business and govern- 
ment. 

Although it may be traditional, it was 
never more true to observe that your gener- 
ation is living in the midst of the richest, 
most dramatic and awesome epoch in all 
history. The statement is not intended to 
be an appeal to your ego. It is offered as a 
challenge to your convictions and sense of 

bility. This moment, inescapably, 
is pivotal for the fate of mankind. Never 
before in has so much depended on 
the cool calculations of so few. 

Even with decisions seemingly dictated by 
the data processing machines which fill the 
nerve centers of our Nation, the problems of 
our age have not been reduced to manage- 
able proportions. 

This period of history of mankind is un- 
matched for sheer quantity of power to be 
disposed, for issues of momentous sig- 
nificance not to one nation alone but to all 
of the nations on earth, for the possibilities 
either of achieving a just and lasting peace 
or precipitating a war that truly will end 
all wars—and civilization along with it. 

With the suddenness by which such an 
era has come, it is not surprising to find 
opposing opinions and contradictory fore- 
casts regarding the future. At the same 
time we are told that the future has a rosy 
glow and that it will soon climax in a mush- 
room cloud. In the same manner we are 
told that we are a nation of conforming 
sheep and likewise that we have no stand- 
ards; that we are too liberal and too conserv- 
ative; that we have cut ourselves off too 
much from the past and that we are too 
tradition-bound for a modern age. 
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I suppose any number of other antinomies 
have occurred to you. They define a condi- 
tion of a very complex society and I would 
not try, if it were even possible, to reconcile 
them. Rather I make the judgment that 
with faith the problems of our age can be 
successfully met. Certainly without it, they 
will not. 

Knowing the capabilities of this and sim- 
ilar graduating classes to do tremendous 
good for mankind, I propose simply to chal- 
lenge and possibly to reinforce your own 
confidence. In short, I plead the case, “let 
us have faith.” 

My text is drawn from the address of 
Abraham Lincoln at Cooper Institute in New 
York in February 1860. In the final sentence 
of that great speech he proclaimed: “Let 
us have faith that right makes might, and 
in that faith, let us, to the end, dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.” 

The times were fateful then, too, both for 
Lincoln as a possible candidate for the Presi- 
dency and for the Nation. Whatever his 
ambition, the man had one thought in that 
hour. That was for the issues which were 
casting lengthening shadows over the Union, 
threatening its dissolution. Narrowly, those 
issues applied only to those times. Yet they 
had overtones that are relevant to many of 
our problems today. The terms of Lincoln's 
approach also apply today. Let us recall the 
situation briefly. 

Lincom had debated Stephen Douglas 
across the State of Illinois on the issue of 
extending slavery in the national territories. 
Douglas would appease the South by sub- 
mitting the issue to popular sovereignty in 
the territories. Lincoln, while leaving slavery 
where it was, would prevent its extension 
where it was not. Leaders of the young 
Republican Party, looking for its first can- 
didate for the Presidency, had been impressed 
by the cogency and vigor of Lincoln in these 
debates. He was invited East for a major 
address on the subject so others could look 
him over. 

Senator Seward, a major contender and 
one who, as Lincoln had acknowledged, had 
preeminent claims upon the party in terms 
of service to it, had just delivered his major 
address on the issue in Congress. Yet it 
was Lincoln on the evening of February 27 
who said what men of deepest concern were 
waiting to hear. 

Lincoln stated the case of the South with 
complete honesty and refuted it with so- 
briety. As the historical Allan Nevins puts 
it: “Unlike Seward, he did not treat the dis- 
unionist threats as so unnatural that no 
hand would execute them; he implied that 
the peril was real. He did not gloss over 
the great divisive issue but explicitly de- 
fined it; and instead of appealing to ex- 
pedient patriotism which would ignore is- 
sues, he appealed to a patriotism of principle 
that would face them.” 

Throughout the address morality was not 
blurred. It was held clearly before all. The 
appeal to faith in the final sentence was 
made in the teeth of a most direct confronta- 
tion of issues, and by looking squarely at the 
possibility of the most adverse developments. 

The faith of which Lincoln spoke was 
shaped by a consciousness of realities. As 
such, it required courage as much as any- 
thing. It was not without a trust to justify 
that courage, however. Hence the belief 
that right makes might. Such faith requires 
more than firm convictions. It must be 
followed by action. It is this what Lincoln 
meant when he said: “And in that faith, let 
us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.” 

Let me suggest today two things in which 
we can have faith; what is right for us. 


I 


The first is a faith in the creative possi- 
bilities of our human powers. 
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It is beyond our needs here to cite even 
a small portion of the major discoveries of 
your lifetime. It would be difficult even to 
say what the most important one has been. 
Developments which have not yet become 
known may turn out to be more revolution- 
ary than those discoveries that have. 

Consider, for example, the potential for 
harnessing the power of the atom itself, 
which less than a week ago opened a new 
era for Nebraska in the plant at Hallam. 

In the field of medicine, the antibiotics 
and mycins have vastly affected us. Through 
chemistry and genetics the land has been 
made to bring forth in an abundance sur- 
passing the Biblical milk and honey. 

Major Cooper's successful flight of 3 weeks 
ago reduced the earth in size, to only 88 
minutes around now. Television is inter- 
continental today; tomorrow we expect to 
see live pictures of the planets. 

With the frontiers of knowledge of the 
processes of life and the nature of the uni- 
verse continuously receding, is it so rash to 
say that we can do whatever we decide and 
are willing to put our efforts to? 

We can have faith that such discoveries 
will bring to mankind a new freedom. Rid 
of the age-old scourges of sickness and 
scarcity, unrestrained by the physical bar- 
riers of ocean and air, and in touch with one 
another by new systems of sight and sound, 
we are at the threshold of achieving even 
greater human freedom and dignity. 

Of course these accomplishments of what 
once were the wildest of dreams will not 
come easy. The tasks of tapping the poten- 
tial defy comprehension. They stagger the 
imagination. 

My purpose, however, is not to remind you 
of the hazards involved or even to advise 
you as to how to avoid them. I am content 
that with the keen discipline developed in 
your years at Doane you are well equipped 
to think and act for yourselves. My purpose 
rather is to emphasize that, whatever field 
you now shall enter, the future beckons, In 
responding, it is imperative that you utilize 
the creative possibilities which lie within 
your power. 

Faith in the individual is no panacea. It is, 
however, the primary factor if the potential 
and promises of the future are to be realized. 
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At the outset I suggested that there were 
two things in which we should have faith. 
The creative possibilities of the individual 
is the first of these. The other is a faith in 
the instruments and institutions of self- 
government. 

As you leave this lovely campus to become 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, teachers, scien- 
tists, engineers, businessmen, farmers, house- 
wives, or whatever it may be, you will be 
equally conscious of your role as a citizen. 
I hope that your sense of responsibilities as a 
citizen will neither be dulled nor subordi- 
nated by the preoccupations of your chosen 
profession or calling. 

There is nothing in your future more im- 
portant than active participation in self- 
government. I say this in all earnestness 
and for compelling reasons. 

There are vast and vexatious concerns with 
which this Republic is faced and which re- 
quire your most urgent attention. 

The problem of peace is one. The annual 
expenditure of over $50 billion for military 
purposes is in itself burdensome enough, 
precluding as it does, needed constructive, 
nondefense activities. But the fiscal burden 
is not all. As a nation, we are torn between 
hysterical peace demonstrations and slogans 
like “Better Red Then Dead“ on the one hand 
and those who would plunge us into nuclear 
war on the other. 

The threat to peace is heightened by the 
ill-considered actions of those who profess 
to see a mellowing in the Kremlin. No 
greater mistake could be made. The goal of 
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international communism remains what it 
has always been: world domination. 

A similarly serious mistake is being made 
by those who favor a change in our policy 
toward because there have been 
some minor relaxations in the cruel and 
harsh oppressions of the Kadar regime. We 
had before our Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee some of the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters who survived the bloody and ruth- 
less suppression of the 1956 revolt. It is 
unfortunate that those who now espouse a 
softening of our attitude toward Hungary 
did not hear those anguished, desperate 
stories. 

Another problem concerns the new and 
emerging nations which compound our dif- 
ficulties in foreign relations. Claiming their 
inalienable right to self-government while 
sometimes exploiting their own people, these 
governments can raise hard questions regard- 
ing their acceptance in the family of nations. 
And by flirting with communism as they look 
to the free world for support and protection, 
these same nations create difficult decisions 
as to the proper policy to follow. 

Another problem is that of human rights. 
Not overseas, but right at home. The knowl- 
edge that the color of a man’s skin may de- 
termine the extent to which he can exercise 
his civil rights arouses acute pangs of con- 
science. Mammoth protests, mass arrests, 
multiple lawsuits, and the movements of 
troops all coalesce into a discouraging picture 
which distorts and minimizes the progress 
which the last 100 years has witnessed in the 
field of race relations. A policy of too much 
talk and not enough action seems to have led 
us to the point where we are desperately and 
awkwardly searching out something—almost 
anything—to throw into the breached wall of 
our national dignity and effectiveness with 
our own citizens. 

A fourth area of trouble is clearly indi- 
cated in the apparent obsession of some per- 
sons to enhance the public sector of the na- 
tional scene at the expense of the private 
sector, local government, the individual and 
of the national well-being. This they seek 
to do by a large scale increase in the size, 
scope, and cost of our Federal activities. 

With a new annual spending base of some 
$108 billion—33% percent increase over 234 
years ago—and a host of new and expensive 
social programs, the course is being mapped, 
not only for a serious deterioration of our 
fiscal position, but also for a change in our 
methods of government. 

Fortunately, awareness of these dangers is 
on the increase. More and more, earnest, 
concerned citizens are applying this test to 
public officials and their p : Do they 
advocate that this Federal Republic belongs 
to the Government? Or does it belong to the 
people? 

We know the right answer. It is to be 
found in our Federal Constitution and in the 
thrilling progress made by the United States 
in making available to so many the benefits 
of democracy. It is these millions to whom 
this country belongs, and not to its Govern- 
ment, and certainly not to those individuals 
temporarily in charge of its affairs. 

It is in these areas that I urge your con- 
cern—peace, emerging nations, human rights 
at home, fiscal responsibility, and our phi- 
losophy of government. 

In the wake of tensions and crises thus 
generated, far too many people lose their 
nerve, their principles and convictions, 
their power to act. They lose their faith. 
They evidence this by yielding to the tempta- 
tions to downgrade our instruments and in- 
stitutions of self-government. Regrettably 
many go so far as to write them off as in- 
adequate to cope with “the felt necessities 
of the times.” 

So it is that we witness again—as we did 
in the thirties—vitriolic attacks on the judi- 
cial system. Some call for curbs upon its 
powers. Others would impose upon it a 
super supreme court of one kind or another. 
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Today we observe repeated assaults on the 
legislative branch, both from within and 
without the Congress. With increasing 
frequency we hear cries to abolish or pack 
certain committees, to revise procedures or 
rules, to abandon or radically change well- 
tested, long-accepted practices. 

It is popular to disparage our operations of 
government. It is considered fashionable to 
refer to Congress as the symbol or cause for 
the so-called deadlock of democracy. 

Why these destructive outbursts? 
whut deadlock? 

Simply this: The complainants are unable 
to secure acceptance and approval of their 
solution of the Nation's problems. Their pet 
programs are rejected—or what is worse— 
totally ignored after being subjected to such 
inspection and analysis long considered im- 
perative before any new plan, program, or 
law is launched to apply to 50 States con- 
taining 185 millions of human beings. 
Hence the frustration, bewilderment, and 
disappointment are converted into a reckless 
condemnation of the system of government 
and its procedures which have brought so 
much in the way of improvement and ad- 
vancement in the material and spiritual lot 
of Americans as well as in the freedom and 
dignity accorded them. And with a potential 
and goal of even greater progress virtually 
assured if only we refuse to be stampeded. 

At the risk of destroying or seriously im- 
pairing a well-principled, delicately balanced, 
and highly beneficial arrangement of self- 
government, the impatience and ego of 
self-adjudged benefactors leads them to ill- 
advised excesses to gain their goals of salva- 
tion. Thus the long-range values are thrown 
into discard for immediate political expedi- 
ency. 


And 
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These problem areas are many and they 
are serious. 

But let us well note that they are over- 
balanced many times by entries on the credit 
side of the ledger. 

Ours is the oldest government on earth 
functioning continuously under a written 
Constitution. We are approaching the con- 
clusion of our second century. Under that 
document there has been brought more lib- 
erty, dignity, material wealth, and spiritual 
freedom and richness than have ever been 
visited upon any nation before. 

Ours is an open society in which we can 
engage in self-criticism without fear. As 
long as we do it respectfully we can and 
often do differ vigorously with our public 
officials—our President, our Members of 
Congress, our Governors, and State legis- 
lators. 

All of this is healthy. 

Moreover, it is to be expected in a dynamic 
society such as ours. We are not and have 
not been static. We have grown, corsiopad: 
progressed; Congress has been 
recent years; procedures have W 
change; old customs have yielded to new con- 
ditions. 

This process is in rapid movement right 
now. It will continue. For some, the move- 
ment is too slow. For others it is too fast. 

For the bulk of us, it is acceptable in rate, 
and understandable in quality. 

We are still the best in the world as a na- 
tion—and getting better. 

I ask that you maintain and strengthen 
your faith in our concept of government and 
the institutions which it has established for 
law, order, and advancement. 

I ask that you reaffirm in your thinking 
the real source of America’s greatness and 
strength. It is not to be found in our 
Nation’s Capitol, nor in the halls or officials 
of formal government. America’s greatness 
and strength are to be found in its people, 
in their diligence, productivity, imagination, 
creativity. In their vision and in their 
faith—a faith attached firmly to a convic- 
tion to act. 
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The officials you elect to conduct the affairs 
of the Nation, and those they appoint to help 
them in that task, are not the only ones who 
incur the obligation to support and defend 
the Constitution. 

In a larger sense, the obligation to support 
the most profound system of self-government 
yet devised by man rests squarely on each 
citizen’s shoulders—and each of you is such 
a citizen. 

My message this morning is thus for a 
renewal of faith in the individual based on 
the belief that man was meant to be free. 

The essence of my appeal is found in the 
words of Judge Learned Hand written 19 
years ago: 

“Liberty lies in the hearts of men and 
women; when it dies there, no constitution, 
no law, no court can save it; no constitution, 
no law, no court can even do much to help it. 
While it lies there it needs no constitution, 
no law, no court to save it. (In) that 
spirit of an America which has never been, 
and which may never be; nay, which never 
will be except as the conscience and courage 
of Americans create it; yet in the spirit of 
that America which lies hidden in some form 
in the aspirations of us all * * * in that 
spirit of liberty and of America I ask you 
to * * * pledge our faith in the glorious 
destiny of our beloved country.” 

In the spirit invoked by Judge Hand, I ex- 
press congratulations and gratitude to the 
faculty, administration, staff, and board of 
this college—and to you, Dr. Typer, as its 
distinguished president—for your 1963 con- 
tribution to a better Republic. It is another 
year of work well done. 

To the graduates and their justifiably 
proud families, I extend congratulations and 
best wishes as you conclude another and 
very meaningful step toward a full and vital 
citizenship. 


DENVER, IND., IS LINKED TO FAR- 
AWAY COMMUNITY IN KOREA 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in an age 
when international cooperation is a pre- 
requisite to the survival of all nations in 
the free world, it is indeed a pleasure to 
see the growth in friendship between the 
peoples of Denver, Ind., and Sonyu-ri, 
Korea. These people have found in 
their relationship the time-honored 
principles which underlie successful 
friendships throughout the world—that 
is, a sincere desire to learn about the 
cultures of other nationalities and the 
ability to mutually respect each other’s 
way of life. 

I, along with the people of Denver and 
Sonyu-ri, hope that more opportunities 
will arise for other experiments of this 
nature to take place. It has not only 
been a fulfilling experience for the peo- 
ple involved, but a step toward peace and 
international understanding. At this 
time, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article which appeared 
in the Peru, Ind., Tribune of June 6, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Denver, IND., Is LINKED TO FARAWAY 
COMMUNITY IN KOREA 

(Eprror’s Note.—There is an interesting 
sidelight that has developed since Mrs. Lewis 
Dice, Tribune correspondent in Denver, 
wrote this story. The Korean girl who is 
mentioned in the story by Lt. Col. A. John 
Golden completed the scroll and planned to 
send it to Mrs. Edgar Lewis, project chair- 
man of the Denver Woman's Study Club. 
When the mayor and other towns-people 
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heard that the girl was going to mail it and 

pay for the cost of mailing herself, they per- 

suaded her to let them pay for the cost of 

sending the scroll airmail to Mrs. Lewis.) 
(By Mrs. Lewis Dice) 

The sign post reads: Denver, Ind., 7,439.9 
miles.” It stands at the gates of Camp Pel- 
ham in the Republic of Korea. erected by 
the men in the outfit of Lt. Col. A. John 
Golden, commanding officer of the camp 
after they found that Denver is his home- 
town. 

Lieutenant Colonel Golden sent a plea 
across those miles. It came in a letter to 
Mrs. Edgar Lewis whose interest in missions 
and work in church and civic affairs he had 
known from his youth here as the son of 
Rev. and Mrs. C. F. Golden. Since going to 
Korea in November he has become concerned 
about the people of Sonyu-ri, a village of 
some 3,000 persons crowded onto about 10 
acres adjoining the camp. 

In the first letter he wrote: “Sonyu-ri is 
extremely poor but there are a lot of fine 
people who are struggling to rid the town of 
its corruption. This in turn helps me. They 
have established a police force and help pa- 
trol the post to prevent thievery which was 
so rampant.” 

He was trying to help them start some 
small industries so that they may become 
self-supporting, something of their own 
which will continue after the military has 
left, He wrote: 

WANT TO TRUST US 

“I find the local people desperately want 
to trust us and to believe that we really are 
interested in them. They have a high regard 
for family life. If some way I can tie in my 
own community back home I feel it will 
accomplish something of mutual benefit.” 
He stressed that while much was needed, 
most of all he wished that the people of Den- 
ver and vicinity might in some way show 
their friendship for the people of the village. 

Mrs. Lewis presented the letter at a meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Study Club of Denver 
and the club voted to sponsor aid to him in 
his efforts, and Mrs. Lewis was named chair- 
man. Since then there has been an exten- 
sive exchange of correspondence between the 
two, including taped messages to Mrs. Lewis 
and to the club. 

To start the ball rolling, Mrs. Lewis sent 
Golden a check for $10. Writing to tell her 
what a morale builder it was, he said: “The 
people got so excited when I told them my 
hometown wanted to exchange ideas, cul- 
ture and friendship. You have no idea what 
that check will do. First I will show it to 
them. It means 5 meals of rice (a meal is 
about a peck) and about 1½ weeks’ work. 
Ten dollars will pay a man for 9 days or 9 
men fora day. Seven dollars and fifty cents 
will buy food for a man for a month.” 

PLANTING TREES 

“Right now,” he wrote in one of his letters, 
“the town people are helping us plant trees, 
grass, gardens and flowers. In turn we have 
helped build a levee and provided machinery 
and other help for their roads and streets 
and drainage. 

“Tree planting is a national project for 
Koreans and they take great pride in it. 
(The Republic of Korea Government gives 
the people pine and locust trees but fruit 
trees must be purchased and are expensive.) 
I have received 500 trees to plant on the post 
and the town is planting them for us, Iam 
buying a peach tree and presenting it to the 
town with a plaque indicating it is from 
the officers and men of Camp Pelham to the 
town in honor of their arbor day. I am con- 
vinced that trees know no country nor 
hatred of men but somehow provide a faith 
that there is a God who created all things 
and that man must strive to help his fellow 
man regardless of nationality. 

“I am astounded at the response these 
people have given me to make this a better 
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place for my men to perform duty and a 
better country for them as a result of our 
being here. I am convinced that some 
worthwhile evidence that my community 
back home is interested in their welfare 
will be all the more beneficial to the soldiers 
who perform duty here.” 
CLUB SENDS $80 

Inspired by the letters and pictures he 
sent, the Study Club members have contrib- 
uted about $80 which has been forwarded to 
Golden. A Korean food package and five 
school kits have been sent through CARE, 
to explore possibilities of aid. 

Colonel Golden and men in the camp are 
promoting four self-help projects with citi- 
zens of the village: A school and playground, 
a town hall, self-sustaining projects for em- 
ployment and the planting of trees. 

Plans for the school have been submitted 
to authorities and it is believed this will be 
accomplished through joint United States 
and Korean Government effort. Some swings 
and teeter-totters have been built for the 
playground and Golden writes it is a sight 
to see some 500 children standing in line 
to take turns playing on them. 

The men of Camp Pelham are cooperat- 
ing to raise a fund to start the town hall 
which is calculated to cost about $300. The 
village has no public meeting place except 
as the town council rents a tavern. When 
the town hall is started the playground will 
be set up on a plot of ground adjoining it so 
that the equipment can be protected from 
thieves. Mothers will supervise the play- 
ground, 

Golden says: “The money you have sent 
will go to support the No. 3 project (em- 
ployment) right now, but in the minds of 
the people you are supporting all four. We 
must make every dollar count in a way to 
help good people stand up tall and the 
thieves, beggars, loafers, prostitutes, etc., 
unpopular.” 

REPAIR ARTIST SHOP 

He sent a clipping from “Stars and Stripes” 
showing a picture of a Korean girl who has 
a little art shop in Sonyu-ri where she makes 
color portraits from black and white snap- 
shots. She also does charcoal sketches from 
live models at two service clubs each week. 
He wrote: 

“She has a tiny shop with broken windows 
and the most beautiful smile you ever saw. 
Just like you read in missionary articles of 
people with extreme faith to do something 
constructive.” He gave her funds to repair 
her shop and buy paints and brushes. In 
appreciation she is making a scroll to be sent 
to the Denver club. 

“One reason that I do not want to spend 
any more dollars than necessary,” he writes, 
“is that the national policy is to conserve 
dollars spent overseas and second we don't 
have it to spend. Also the Korean Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to help their own 
people. By encouraging to spend money for 
them, i.e., the school, Also the people sup- 
port their own community organization when 
they know it is helping them.” 

“The mayor brought over 50 people to help 
us put in a 6-inch sewer line. There were 
several women with babies strapped on their 
backs. We fed them dinner and supper. The 
men gave them different times also. One 
day people came from a town 10 miles away 
to help dig ditches and do other work that 
had us whipped for a while. No one talks 
much about it but there is a real bond be- 
tween these people and the men now.” 

MAKE STRAW ROPES 

In one of the latest letters he reports that 
several Koreans had been employed by the 
camp to make straw ropes for camouflage for 
maneuvers. Then the children were treated 
with candy, soft drinks, and milk by the men 
of Camp Pelham. He stated that material 
for the ropes and treats for the children 
had cost about $28. 
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Quoting from other letters: 

“The more I learn about these people the 
more ashamed Iam. They are really hun- 
gry but they never complain. In fact, the 
mayor said they have been living like this 
for 1,000 years and they feel sorry that we 
make life so complicated. Quite frankly, I 
often envy them. They love their little farms 
and are meticulous in their work. Every- 
thing is so precise and exact in their fields. 
The troublemakers are the same as at 
home—the people who make a living off peo- 
ple rather than work. 

“The mayor of the town reminds me of 
my Grandfather Cunningham, He works 
hard day after day. He tries to help people 
get on their feet. He hates drifters and lazy 
ones, with a passion. Everyone who has 
trouble blames it on him, They have backed 
him pretty well since we got the meal for 
them. (150 hundred-pound bags of fiour 
procured through the aid of the Catholic 
chaplain.) 

He goes around collecting from the ones 
who have steady jobs and buys rice and flour 
for the really destitute. He makes the lazy 
ones work or they can’t eat. At one time 
they brought pressure on him to get gasoline 
and material from the army but he has con- 
vinced them that those days are over and 
everything must be accounted for. The 

thing is he gets no pay at all. He is 
selected by 15 councilmen and is actually 
the 16th. If they don’t like him he gets 
fired by the simple fact that they take a vote 
and elect another one. He has an amazing 
desire to help his people but it is the same 
the world over, they jump all over him. 

“The little town is in a battle for its life 
against the syndicate, Communist sym- 
pathizers, criminals and petty thieves. I had 
to have something to give them the courage 
to stay with it. That something is faith in 
America. When I prove to them that the 
civilian community that raised me is con- 
cerned with their problems—that’s the 
missing element here. They don’t under- 
stand the cars and machinery, nor do they 
need to. They understand life and the ter- 
rible problem it is to sustain it. Regardless 
of race and creed it is the same. The well 
person must always help the sick and help- 
less. The community back home is not 
wealthy nor perhaps even well-to-do by some 
American standards but it is strong and 
healthy. It’s not enough for these people 
just to survive. Over here we must first earn 
their respect and then give them a helping 
hand until they get on their feet.” 

This his friends hope to help him do 
to whatever extent they are able. Pupils in 
the vacation Bible school at Chili where Gol- 
den’s wife, Helen, and daughter, Janelle, 
reside are collecting used clothing to send 
to the Korean children. Although the club 
season is closed members will be on the 
job all summer to receive gifts for the Ko- 
rean project and channel them through Colo- 
nel Golden to the village of Sonyu-ri 7,439.9 
miles away. 


POVERTY AND THE LAW 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a memorandum 
entitled. “Poverty and the Law—The 
Constitutional Rights of Assistance 
Recipients,” be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. This memorandum, 
which was prepared by Elizabeth Wick- 
enden, technical consultant on public 
social policy of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, has stirred a great deal 
of interest in this matter and I know 
Members of Congress will find it of value. 

The memorandum was prepared in 
order to further discussion, research, and 
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possible legal action on a problem which 


parts of the country, namely, actions 
which have the effect of depriving re- 
cipients of public assistance of their 
basic rights. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


POVERTY AND THE LAW—THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS OF ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 


Many critics of the contemporary social 
scene, including lawyers and others dedicated 
to the role of law in the democratic process, 
have recently expressed their concern over 
the mounting evidence that poverty itself 
constitutes a barrier to equal treatment un- 
der law. For example, in a recent interview 
on “The Law” published by the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, Mr. Ed- 
ward Bennett Williams in reply to the ques- 
tion, “What do you consider to be the most 
urgent problem in the administration of the 
law?” answered: “The most urgent one cen- 
ters around the defense of the indigent.” In 
a brief before the Supreme Court challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of the situation cre- 
ated for indigent defendants in States which 
do not provide defense counsel in such cases,* 
Mr. Abe Fortas argues: “To convict the poor 
without counsel while we guarantee a right 
to counsel to those who can afford it is also 
a denial of equal protection of the laws.” 
There are many other areas where lack of 
resources precludes an adequate defense, 
freedom from incarceration under bail, the 
ability to appeal an adverse decision, or ac- 
cess to the facilities of the law as in civil 
proceedings. 

Recently, however, a new concern has arisen 
among lawyers, social workers, and others 
interested in protecting the constitutional 
rights of all Americans regardless of their 
economic or social status. This is the grow- 
ing disposition in some States and localities 
to apply a different standard of law enforce- 
ment to persons because of their poverty, es- 
pecially if that poverty is reflected in de- 
pendence upon tax-supported benefits such 
as public assistance. Examples of this trend 
may be seen in the following kinds of spe- 
cific cases: 

In three New Jersey counties mothers of 
illegitimate children have been subject to 
prosecution under otherwise rarely enforced 
adultery and fornication laws upon applying 
for public assistance. Newspaper articles 
have made it clear that this type of action 
is restricted to applicants for, or recipients 
of, welfare aid. 

In Connecticut a mother of an illegitimate 
child receiving public assistance, who had 
recently come to Connecticut from a South- 
ern State, was subject to deportation action 
by the State. Court action brought by the 
Legal Aid Society on a question of consti- 
tutionality (under the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Edwards case) resulted in a 
withdrawal of this particular action but the 
policy is said to persist, 

In many jurisdictions night raids upon as- 
sistance recipients to determine the presence 
of a man in the house are common practice. 
(This is based on the assumption that such 
a man is either the father of the children, 
who should therefore be legally responsible 
for their support, or his very presence pre- 
sumes a moral responsibility to support the 
mother’s children.) Recently in Alameda 
County, Calif., for example, a widely publi- 
cized night raid was conducted in a single 
night on 500 mothers receiving assistance for 


4Declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court in a 9 to 0 decision on March 18, 
1963. 
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the support of their needy children. 
maintained that no search warrant is re- 


with eligibility for a benefit conditioned by 
specified eligibility criteria, some of which 
can only be checked in this manner. Failure 
to cooperate by admitting such night raid 
investigators typically results in the discon- 
tinuance of public assistance. The con- 
stitutional limits upon the investigative 
process involved in determining 


guarantee (equal treatment under the law, 
freedom of movement among the States, and 
rights to privacy) would seem to have been 
denied to persons primarily distinguished by 
their poverty. 

Dependency on public aid may also invite 
two other types of penalty deriving from an 
inequitable application of the concept of 
child neglect. Since the protection of chil- 
dren (together with their responsible par- 
ents) from destitution and their protection 
from neglect on the part of those same 
parents are both typically public welfare 
functions, the relationship between the two 
presents more complex problems which are 
discussed separately below. However, for 
purposes of identification, these two types 
of penalizing actions which might raise con- 
stitutional issues of inequitable treatment 
are 

Referral or threatened referral of mothers 
of children in receipt of public assistance 
(most commonly illegitimate children) to 
courts on neglect charges on a different basis 
from that applied to children in similar cir- 
cumstances who are not receiving public 
assistance. 

Application of criminal or civil penalties to 
mothers in receipt of assistance for alleged 
mismanagement of their assistance grants in 
the absence of alleged fraud or child neglect 
(with its concomitant obligation of protec- 
tive action toward the child). 


THE LEGAL BASIS OF ELIGIBILITY FOR 
ASSISTANCE 


Public welfare agencies of the States and 
their political subdivisions are responsible 
for the administration of State laws which 
establish eligibility for welfare benefits and 
hence determine the limits of possible fraud 
or misrepresentation in seeking or accept- 
ing such benefits. Under these State laws 
fraud actions are brought in State courts, 
typically on the basis of an initial referral 
from the public welfare agency with a sub- 
sequent development of evidence by the 
prosecutor's office. 

However, in order to qualify for Federal 
financial participation in a State public 
assistance program (and the Federal share 
may exceed 80 percent in some cases) State 
law and practice must comply with a number 
of requirements of the Federal Social Secu- 
rity Act which affect individual eligibility 
and entitlements. The Federal law requires 


2 Subsequently the constitutionality of 
this action has been challenged in two dif- 
ferent proceedings. At a hearing called by 
the California State Board of Social Welfare 
the use of mass night raids was questioned 
as contravening both the Federal Constitu- 
tion and existing State regulations. A social 
worker, Benny Parrish, who was discharged 
by the Alameda County Welfare Department 
for insubordination because of his refusal 
to participate in the night raid initiated re- 
instatement action on the grounds that the 
raid was itself unconstitutional and other- 
wise illegal and therefore his refusal could 
not be considered insubordination. If in this 
administrative proceeding his reinstatement 
is denied, this case may be reviewed in the 
courts. 
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that eligibility for assistance be based on an 
individual determination of needs and re- 
sources in each case but that the standards 
governing such eligibility determinations be 
equally applicable to all persons in similar 
circumstances in all parts of the State. 
Similar requirements govern the level of 
assistance given to persons in similar circum- 
stances in all parts of the State. The Federal 
law also requires that the administering 
public welfare agency receive and act 
promptly upon all applications and that the 
applicant or recipient be given the right to 
appeal any decision. 

All of these Federal requirements have the 
effect of circumscribing the limitations 
States are able to impose on eligibility for 
federally aided assistance, especially with re- 
spect to particular groups. This has proved 
especially significant with respect to needy 
persons whose behavior patterns, race, or 
newcomer status make them subject to com- 
munity attitudes which might otherwise re- 
strict their access to assistance. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN AID TO FAMILIES 
WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Nowhere is the role of the Federal law in 
assuring equal access to federally aided ben- 
efits in accordance with established princi- 
ples under the equal protection and due 
process clauses of the Federal Constitution 
more important than in the category of 
“Aid to Families with Dependent Children” 
(AFDC) authorized by title IV of the Social 
Security Act. This has become increasingly 
evident in recent years when the availability 
of social insurance benefits both for surviv- 
ing widows and orphans and for insured 
workers suffering permanent disability, has 
served to accentuate the social problem char- 
acter of welfare dependency. The growing 
proportion of children in need of assistance 
because of desertion, illegitimacy and di- 
vorce (without adequate provision for their 
support) has been further aggravated by the 
fact that until 1961 this federally aided 
assistance could be given only to children 
deprived of parental support by reasons of 
death, disability, or absence from the home, 
Thus children in a two-parent family in 
need because of unemployment were less 
privileged than those in need because of il- 
legitimacy or desertion. While States are 
gradually moving to take advantage of the 
new authority to extend federally aided as- 
sistance to families in need because of un- 
employment, community resentment toward 
families in need because of socially disap- 
proved behavior persists. This resentment is 
aggravated by the fact that this group typi- 
cally includes a disproportionate number of 
persons of minority status. Poverty, discrim- 
inatory employment practices, inadequate 
education, traditional cultural patterns, so- 
cial isolation, and lack of access to such 
legal processes as divorce make dispropor- 
tionate numbers of Negroes on assistance 
rolls an inevitable consequence of discrim- 
ination as “An American Dilemma” predict- 
ed in 1944. 

Many efforts have been made by State leg- 
islatures to circumvent Federal requirements 
for equal access to these benefits. Federal 
interpretations have developed somewhat 
greater precision as a consequence. The fol- 
lowing situations illustrate this develop- 
ment: 

Georgia and Louisiana laws: A law passed 
by the Georgia legislature in 1951 provided 
for the denial of assistance to more than one 
illegitimate child of a mother. The Social 
Security Administration advised that a for- 
mal hearing under the Social Security Act 
with respect to the legal and constitutional 
issues involved would be required if this law 
was implemented. No such hearing occurred 
because the law was subsequently repealed. 
The Social Security Administration subse- 
quently issued similar advice with respect to 
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a virtually identical law enacted by the 
Louisiana legislature. These determinations 
by the Social Security Administration were 
based on the proposition that denial of as- 
sistance to a child who met all of the State's 
other eligibility requirements, solely because 
of the legal circumstances surrounding his 
birth, was discriminatory and constituted an 
unreasonable classification in the light of 
the purposes of the Federal program. 

Substitute approaches: Subsequent to the 
above Federal interpretations with respect to 
the Georgia and Louisiana laws, a number 
of devices have since been used or proposed 
for the purpose of excluding illegitimate 
children or others in families with unac- 
ceptable behavior patterns. These devices 
are equally arbitrary but less direct. Many 
of these are clearly discriminatory in their 
effect and, therefore, may well raise the same 
questions of equitable treatment under both 
Federal and State law and administrative 
practice. Under its authority to determine 
whether States receiving Federal grants-in- 
aid under the Social Security Act are con- 
forming with the plan requirements condi- 
tioning such aid (and the principles inherent 
in our Federal constitutional guarantees) the 
Social Security Administration has moved 
gradually to clarify its own position on some 
but not all of these indirect approaches. 

Louisiana “suitable home” controversy: 
One of these precipitated the regulation re- 
sulting from the so-called Flemming ruling 
of 1961, subsequently incorporated in the So- 
cial Security Act in a somewhat modified 
form. The Flemming ruling resulted from 
the passage of a second Louisiana law which 
provided that assistance could be given only 
to a child living in a “suitable home.“ This 
law provides that any home must be deemed 
“unsuitable” if an illegitimate child was 
born to the mother subsequent to her re- 
ceipt of assistance. As a result of the ret- 
roactive application of this law, 26,000 needy 
children were dropped from the public as- 
sistance rolls in Louisiana. 

At the hearing called by the Social Secu- 
rity Commissioner to determine whether this 
action was in conformity with Federal law 
and protections of the Constitution, two 
questions of law were argued by counsel for 
the Federal and State governments and by 
five lawyers presenting amicus curiae briefs 
on behalf of interested voluntary agencies: 
(1) Did the action of Louisiana contravene 
Federal law as currently interpreted by the 
Social Security Administration and (2) did 
the Social Security Commissioner under the 
Social Security Act have the authority to 
rule such State policy and action “out of 
conformity” with Federal requirements. The 
ruling of HEW Secretary Arthur Flemming 
held that, while the answer to the first ques- 
tion was negative, the answer to the second 
was affirmative and the Social Security Act 
did contain such authority. The ensuing 
ruling required that as of a future effective 
date federally aided assistance could not be 
denied to an otherwise eligible child on the 
grounds that his home was “unsuitable” so 
long as the child remained in the home. This 
was subsquently modified in the 1962 Public 
Welfare Amendments to provide that a child 
who was otherwise eligible could not be 
denied federally aided assistance because of 
an unsuitable home unless other provisions 
were made for his care. Such provisions 
might include voluntary placement with 
other relatives eligible to receive public as- 
sistance payments in his behalf, removal of 
the child from the home on neglect charges 


For a more detailed discussion of the 
suitable home concept in relationship to 
public assistance, see a forthcoming report 
by Winifred Bell entitled “Rejected Fami- 
lies: A Study of the ‘Suitable Home’ Con- 
cept in Aid to Dependent Children.” 
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by court order, or transfer to nonfederally 
aided general assistance. These decisions 
reflect the interaction of State responsibility 
to protect children against neglect and to ex- 
tend assistance in time of need. 

Richmond, Va.: The emphasis on this re- 
lationship has encouraged States to explore, 
and in some cases, to use the threat of actual 
institution of neglect proceedings as a means 
of eliminating certain kinds of cases from 
the assistance rolls. For example, the Rich- 
mond, Va., Times Dispatch of January 30, 
1963, carries a story under the caption “City 
Welfare Office Acts Against Unwed Mothers” 
which begins as follows: 

“Twenty-three women on city relief have 
given birth to second or subsequent illegiti- 
mate children since July 1, Welfare Director 
Raleigh C. Hobson said yesterday. 

“And, under a new welfare department 
policy, court action has been taken or begun 
against all 23, he told members of district 
V, Virginia Council on Social Welfare. 

“The women are taken to juvenile and 
domestic relations court on warrants for a 
court decision on whether they are suitable 
mothers.” 

The story indicates that in no case did 
the judge actually remove the children in 
question from their mothers’ custody. (Such 
action would be extremely unlikely in most 
jurisdictions because of the almost total ab- 
sence of substitute care arrangements for 
Negro children). This, however, in no way 
changes the basic fact that these women 
were subject to legal action solely because 
of their receipt of public assistance. It is 
reasonably safe to assume that family situa- 
tions involving the same facts but no ap- 
plications for or receipt of assistance were 
not so referred. 

Intimidating effect: The basically signifi- 
cant effect of such policies is, however, one 
of intimidation. For many women in this 
situation, especially among Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, and Mexican-Americans, the unfor- 
givable sin is to give up their children to 
public authorities. If this becomes the ac- 
tual or threatened price of public assistance, 
they will withdraw from or fail to apply for 
assistance no matter what their need or 
what the ultimate deprivation to their chil- 
dren. This is most clearly evidenced in the 
experience under a plan used in Florida and 
recently adopted by Louisiana to replace its 
outlawed suitable home policy. 

Florida plan: In Florida, a mother of ille- 
gitimate children applying for assistance is 
granted aid if otherwise eligible but told 
that her situation must be studied by a 
special review team in order to determine 
whether court referral on neglect charges is 
not necessary. While relatively few referrals 
are actually made and virtually no children 
have been removed by court order, the effect 
on a group of mothers whose loyalty to their 
children is a dominant characteristic has 
been dramatic: that is, 45 percent voluntarily 
withdrew from the assistance rolls. 

Maryland and Pennsylvania proposals: In 
a pair of bills currently pending before the 
Maryland Legislature the inequitable use of 
the neglect concept is even more pointed: (1) 
“Neglect” is redefined to include the occur- 
rence of an illegitimate pregnancy in any 
family with one or more children and (2) 
the welfare agency is required to refer all 
such cases appearing among families in re- 
ceipt of assistance to the courts after a 1- 
month grace period. A similar bill pending 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature provides 
comparable mandatory court referral of 
AFDC families under similar circumstances 
such as illegitimate pregnancy. The Florida 
experience indicates that such laws will pro- 
duce a wholesale voluntary withdrawal from 
the of public assistance to the 
relative safety of anonymous, if unaided, 
destitution, 
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These proposals not only raise questions 
pi naa d inequitable treatment of persons 
er similar circumstances but also com- 
Nes contravene the traditional concept of 
neglect in which each case is fudged in terms 
of its individual circumstances and not on 
the basis of some sweeping categorical defi- 
nitions which may or may not be damaging 
the particular child in question. Moreover, 
both these pro bills and the Florida 
practice distort the concept of child neglect 
in a way that would appear to damage rather 
than safeguard the child's interests. If the 
mother withdraws from assistance in order 
to be sure of keeping her child, the child 
has neither the source of income to which 
it was legally entitled nor a court review 
of the adequacy of its home situation. On 
both counts, is not such a child denied the 
equality of protection under the law which 
our Constitution requires? 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR FUND MISMANAGEMENT 


The Federal Social Security Act was re- 
cently amended to modify the unrestricted 
money payment requirement by permitting 
States to impose criminal or civil penalties 
on mothers of dependent children for mis- 
management of assistance funds following 
an official warning. Though still too recent 
to afford any useful experience, this provision 
would seem likewise to penalize a child for 
the alleged misdeeds of his parents without 
assuring to him the protective concern of & 
neglect proceeding. Moreover, it could well 
impose a different standard of civil liability 
on assistance recipients than is applicable to 
others in the population. Its potentialities 
as a punitive measure for unaccept- 
able behavior on the part of those dependent 
on public aid are obvious. 


USE OF LEGAL PROCEEDINGS TO TEST ASSISTANCE 
POLICIES 


Welfare policies have rarely been chal- 
in the courts by individuals or groups 

who feel that their rights have been abridged. 
The very poverty of those who depend upon 
assistance makes this impractical and or- 
have not interested themselves 

in this area to the same extent as in ques- 
tions of racial or religious discrimination. 
Organizations imterested in welfare policy 
have typically sought to exert their influence 


seeking 
questionable laws or administrative prac- 
tices. 


Nevertheless, the possibilities for legal 
remedies do exist in the appeals procedure 
and in the courts, both State and Federal. 
This memorandum has been written to en- 
courage lawyers and others interested in as- 
suring the protections of the Constitution to 
all groups in the population to consider these 
possibilities. 


REVERSE FREEDOM RIDER 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, about 1 
year ago the first reverse freedom rider 
was sent to Jersey City from New Orleans 
amidst international publicity. 

Recently, the Jersey Journal carried a 
report about Mr. Louis Ernest Boyd and 
his family of eight children and the re- 
sults of his residency thus far in Jersey 
City. 


Mr. Boyd and his family now live in an 
apartment in the A. Harry Moore de- 
velopment at Lincoln Park, a public hous- 


ing project. I am informed by the di- 
tenant 


standpoint 
ployment, schooling and community rela- 
tions. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Jersey Journal be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Jersey City Journal, May 22, 1963] 
Ernest Born: Sori J.C. RESIDENT—PFIRST 


REVERSE FREEDOM RIDER OVERCOMES WHITE 
CITIZENS’ BIGOTRY 
(By Judson Hand) 

Louis Ernest Boyd scored against bigotry 
by becoming a solid Jersey City citizen. 

A year ago, Boyd was internationally 
known as the first reverse freedom rider. 

The White Citizens Council of New Orleans 
had sent him north with a one-way bus 
ticket and $50 pocket money. 

A council representative, on hand at the 
New Orleans bus depot, explained why: 

“We hope to show the Negroes who their 
real friends are,” he said. We'll see what 
those persons up north who have been 
maligning the South do for them.” 

The 42-year-old Boyd had worked for 20 
years as a New Orleans longshoreman. In 
1959 he contracted pneumonia and, when 
he left the hospital, he found that auto- 
mation had wiped out his old job. 

With no work open to him and few skills 
to offer, Boyd went on relief. He was hard 
pressed to feed his wife and eight children. 

A little over a year ago, Louisiana cut off 
his relief payments, saying he was fit to work. 
Boyd said his doctor had told him he could 
perform only light duties. 

Suddenly, by way of television, an op- 
portunity came. The White Citizens Coun- 
cil offered to provide free bus trips north 
to any Negro who was unhappy in the 
South. Boyd jumped at the chance—and 
into a national spotlight. 

Roy Wilkins, president of the NAACP, de- 
scribed the freedom trip as “a pretty cheap 
stunt.” Senator Jacon Javirs, Republican, 
of New York, called it “shameful.” Bigots 
everywhere believed Boyd could not make a 
new life. 

First Louis Ernest Boyd found s $100 a 


the “NAACP, the 


this one with a rolling steel mill in Jersey 
City. 

Some months ago he moved to a modern 
five-bedroom t in the A. Harry 
232 T1110 
from Lincoln His neighbors represent 
— — 

“Believe me, they are a fine family. It's 
@ privilege to serve them,” says Conrad 
Vuocolo, head of tenant relations for Jersey 
City housing. 

Boyd's eight children are doing well at 
School 39. The family are parishioners at St. 

Church 


supporting a family of 10, but he once 
told a Jersey Journal reporter, “All I want is 
to settle down and work like any other 
man.” 

And that’s exactly what he has done in 
Jersey City. He ts doing very well on his 
own in the North now. 

The Citizens Council apparently did him 
a favor. 


KAMEHAMEHA AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the State 
of Hawaii is justly proud of her reputa- 
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tion as a showplace of racial harmony, 
where peoples of many races and cultures 
live and work closely together. 

Her outstanding record in race rela- 
tions had its beginnings in the ancient 
monarchy of Hawaii and, indeed, coin- 
cides with Hawaii's emergence as a uni- 
fied kingdom in 1795 during the reign 
of Kamehameha I. 

It was this great king who established 
the first civil rights in Hawaii, when in 
1797 he promulgated the “law of the 
splintered paddle.” 

The story behind this first Hawaii civil 
rights law is recounted in a Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin editorial appearing on 
June 11, 1963, a day the State annually 
sets aside to honor Kamehameha’s 
memory. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KAMEHAMEHA AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

Kamehameha, the founder of the dynasty 
which bears his name, was born into a so- 
ciety in which there were no civil rights. 

Each chief was the absolute ruler of his 
people and maintained his ascendancy with 
a cruel tabu system, and the death penalty. 

The first recognition that government had 
a responsibility to protect Its people, a rudi- 
mentary recognition of civil rights, probably 
was Kamehameha’s famous “law of the 
splintered paddle.” 

The story is told that during the years 
when he was consolidating his rule on the 
Island of Hawaii, Kamehameha engaged in 
raiding expeditions along the Puna coast. 

During one of these, the warrior was set 
upon by Puna fishermen who resisted his 
efforts to plunder their village. 

One fisherman, bolder and stronger than 
the rest, brought his canoe paddle down 
heavily on Kamehameha, splintering the 
weapon. Kamehameha barely escaped with 
his life. 

Later, when Kamehameha was undisputed 
ruler of the island, the fisherman was brought 
before him for sentence. Kamehameha, ac- 
knowledging that he, not the fisherman, was 
in the wrong, forgave the man and pro- 
pounded the historic law of the splintered 
paddle. 

He, Kamehameha, would guarantee to all 
his people their physical security from rob- 
bers and brigands. Indeed, they might lie 
beside the highway and not be molested, on 
pain pt death to any who might violate the 

0 

In thus recognizing both the right of his 
people to be secure in their homes and their 
belongings, and government’s responsibility 
to protect this right, Kamehameha estab- 
lished the first civil rights in Hawaii. 

And it is on this, as much as upon his 
prowess as a warrior and his ability as an 
administrator, that the merited fame of the 
first king of all Hawaii rests. 

His memory is honored today because he 
was as great in the ways of peace as he was 
great in the ways of war. 


CALIFORNIA ELECTS ANOTHER 
NEW REPUBLICAN 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, to the 

gratification of many and to the sur- 


vigorated 
has come up with another Republican 
victory in a congressional district long 
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represented by a Democrat. This second 
such success within a few short months in 
which a sitting Democratic Congressman 
representing a long-time Democratic dis- 
trict has been succeeded by a Republican 
Congressman elected in a special election 
has important national significance. 

These two election upsets in our coun- 
try’s largest State indicate Americans 
are getting tired of an administration 
which persistently substitutes attractive 
adjectives for appropriate action. 

Yes, Mr. President, Americans are get- 
ting tired of continuing deficits; of pro- 
grams which would institute a new WPA 
program in the midst of plenty; of the 
steady proliferation of one new agency 
or bureau upon another with the inevita- 
ble substantial increase in the over- 
staffing of Government payrolls; of an 
administration of foreign policies which 
are vague, defensive, and apologetic; of 
indecision in high places and of intem- 
erate exercise of great authority by lesser 
Officials. Americans are looking for- 
ward to an opportunity to change these 
and other similar ineptitudes and inade- 
quacies in 1964. North, south, east, and 
west, Republicanism is on the march. It 
is a pleasure to see Californians in the 
vanguard of the parade for progress. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks a George Todt col- 
umn commenting on the factors leading 
to the election of Republican Congress- 
man Det CLausox, former mayor of 
Compton, Calif., in the recent byelection 
in that great State. 

There being no objection, the col- 
umn was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Grorce Topr’s OPINION: WHAT MAKES 

PoLrrcs? 


What makes a political candidate become 
a man to be reckoned with? How does he 
cause us to like him? Who does he really 
impress by his actions? 

Recently I heard a southlander running 
for Congress say something so different from 
anything I can remember before that it 
shook me. 

In response to a direct question by a lady 
in the audience, in which I was seated, the 
aspirant said publicly: “No, I shall not at- 
tempt to gain favor with any minority group 
by promising special considerations. I shall 
be absolutely fair and impartial.” 

The man was Del Clauson, mayor of Comp- 
ton for the past 10 years, and presently run- 
ning tomorrow for the congressional seat in 
the 23d District vacated by the death of the 
late Hon. Clyde Doyle. 


THE BUNK 


He had preceded me on the lecture plat- 
form before the alert Downey Republican 
Women's Club last May 27—and the ladies 
cheered him to the rafters for his bold state- 
ment of fact. He really meant it. 

This is the kind of politician for you and 
me. Favoritism and partiality are the bunk. 
What we want is the kind of man who is 
willing to give us a fair deal—and let the 
chips fall thereafter. 

One of the banes of American political 
life in these modern times we live in today 
is the unholy pressure put on men running 
for office by numerous self-serving minorities. 
Each wants a special edge on everybody else. 

TOO MANY PROMISES 


Actually, we all are members of various 
minorities of some kind or other. When 
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everybody demands his unfair cut, if the 
politican has made too many easy promises, 
some are bound to be left out and disap- 
pointed. 

It would be much better if all politicians 
followed the example of Clauson and refused 
to make improper deals with anyone. 

I would have the greatest respect for the 
honest man who merely said he would be 
guided by his best judgment under any given 
circumstance while in office—and would do 
his best to be fair at all times. 

That would be good enough for me. How 
about you? 

No way to know in advance if Clauson is 
going to win his seat Tuesday but I will al- 
ways admire his exemplary stand on minori- 
ties. No deals! 


WHICH COURSE? 


We had good officers and bad officers in the 
Army during World War I—as I recall—just 
as there were good and bad GIs, too. 

But I remember reading on one occasion 
in the officer’s guide about two distinct ways 
to be a successful member of the corps. You 
had a choice between letting a selfish clique 
run the show and keep you out of trouble 
in return for backing them up to the limit— 
or rely on absolute fairness and impartiality. 

Actually, you could make it either way. 
Which would you take? 

I know in advance the choice Del Clauson 
would have made. 


“SHE HAS CONSERVED A GREAT 
CONSERVATIONIST” 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
I wish to join my colleague from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Mercatr] in appreciation of 
the testimonial dinner in which the great 
national organizations concerned with 
conservation paid tribute to “Mr. Con- 
servation,” the beloved Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON]. 

It was an exciting event with a sur- 
prise ending. Mr. Howard Zahniser, di- 
rector of the Wilderness Society, called 
Mrs. Anderson to the dais and presented 
her with a special award. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Zahniser’s remarks entitled 
“She Has Conserved a Great Conserva- 
tionist” be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, la- 
dies and gentlemen, it is my privilege to ex- 
press at this time our special appreciation to 
Mrs. Anderson, and, if I may so add, an ap- 
preciation thus to all the ladies who are 
with us and to all those others, too, who do 
so much for conservation but are so seldom 


Those of us who have worked in conser- 
vation fields have realized especially well 
that it is difficult indeed to continue long or 
maintain an effectiveness without the sup- 
port and cooperation, the tolerance and 
charity, of a good and sweet wife (who also 
must be strict and stern on occasion). 

When we began, with this occasion in 
mind, to consider the innumerable accom- 
plishments of Senator ANDERSON, remember- 
ing the many times we have seen his gallant 
effectiveness, we soon surmised that he must 
be accustomed to setting forth from home 
with the blessing of someone with patience 
and charm, a contagious assurance, and per- 
haps some authority too. 

What we had surmised, investigation read- 
fly confirmed. Mrs. Anderson's services, like 
those of the Senator himself, have been far 
greater than ordinary, although like those of 
most wives, they have been little known. 
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Henrietta McCartney knew when she be- 
came the bride of CLINTON ANDERSON that 
she was undertaking more than ordinary 
wifely responsibilities. 

Her husband’s repeated health problems, 
his impatience with inactivity, his refusal 
to excuse himself from responsibilities, his 
consequent almost continuous lavish ex- 
penditure of energies, which in his case are 
unusually precious, have through the years 
tested her resources and have in truth 
proyed her conservation of this great man 
to be truly phenomenal. 

Of his years of accomplishment that we 
now honor, one score and ten, by his own 
estimate, we can well appreciate as an exten- 
sion of his years that we owe to Mrs. Ander- 
son. They are a measure of the gratitude 
and appreciation we have for her. She has 
conserved a great conservationist. 

So we have learned what our hearts had 
led us to expect, and we have been pleased 
to prepare a plaque for Mrs. Anderson, also, 
for her devoted assistance to her distin- 
guished husband. 

“Her husband is known in the gates, when 
he sitteth among the elders of the land.” 
(Proverbs 31:23) In his eminence, as the 
writer of Proverbs long ago led us to expect, 
we see also her virtues, and with him we 
honor her too. 

Mrs. Anderson, it is my pleasure, a privi- 
lege indeed, to present to you, with our 
compliments and appreciation, this plaque, 
which includes a reproduction of that pre- 
sented to the great man with whom you live, 
and in addition, it reads as follows: “Pre- 
sented to Henrietta McCartney Anderson for 
her devoted assistance to her distinguished 
husband.” 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT ST. 
PETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if we 
are to surmount the crisis in race rela- 
tions which now faces us, men of con- 
science must speak out forcefully on the 
moral issues and obligations which are 
involved. It is particularly encouraging 
to see a distinguished leader of the 
South—the area in which the direct con- 
frontation is taking place between the 
Constitution and right on the one hand 
and unjust social and legal practices on 
the other—taking such a strong public 
stand. 

Former Gov. Leroy Collins, of Florida, 
now president of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, in a recent com- 
mencement address at the St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Junior College, issued an impressive 
challenge to Southern leadership to de- 
clare for justice in the present crisis de- 
spite the unpopularity with some of such 
a stand. I think Mr. Collins’ speech is 
thoroughly in keeping with his fine pub- 
lic position on this and other issues, and 
that it deserves wide attention. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ApprEsS BY LEROY COLLINS, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROAD- 
CASTERS, ST. PETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., JUNE 7, 1963 
I consider it a great honor to take part 

in this ceremony, to be present at this very 

important event in your lives, graduates, 
and to be visiting again one of the finest 
junior colleges in America. 
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It is also a great thrill to be home again. 
Florida will always be home to all of our 
family, and I will never cease to be grateful 
for the privilege of serving as your Governor. 

I know this day brings to the members of 
this graduating class mixed emotions. 
Doubtless you like the idea of getting out, 
and yet leaving has its pains, too. 

Perhaps you feel like the little boy whose 
grandmother gave him a pin cushion for 
Christmas. His “thank you” note went like 
this: “Dear Granny, I thank you for the 
pincushion. This is something I have al- 
Ways wanted—but not very much.” 

If your education thus far has served you 
well, from this day forward you have the 
responsibility to continue your learning, to 
draw your own conclusions, to explore life 
in your own way. Education has given you 
new knowledge and has helped free your 
mind from the darkness, the narrowness, the 
groundless fears and self-defeating passions 
of ignorance. 

In a troubled, anxious world I think we 
tend to look for some person, some philos- 
ophy, that will furnish us with the right 
answers to our problems. We assume, to be- 
gin with, that every problem has a pat an- 
swer. But getting answers this way is like 
using the old arithmetic book that had the 
answers in the back. 

The temptation is to start with the answer 
and try to make it fit the problem. It didn’t 
work very well then, and time hasn't im- 
proved the process. 

The world, of course, is full of answers 
and people who are willing to furnish them 
at a moment's notice. Ready-made answers, 
however, are sometimes contradictory, often 
biased, and because of the great growth of 
knowledge, frequently irrelevant. Thus, a 
culture that is “answer” dominated—in 
which the question becomes secondary, the 
answer „is misdirected. 

We should start with questions and the 
paramount one for each of us is: What is 
the chief end of man? Or, what am I here 
for? 

Wise men have suggested that we are here 
to find fulfillment as individual human 
beings, to grow in our ability to live and 
work harmoniously with others. That is the 
challenge more than the answer. The task 
of the individual is to help set conditions 
for growth—growth of the individual and of 
the culture of which he is a member. It is 
the individual's task to find out how his 
growth is being hindered, and to discover 
new ways to release his best energies. 

Answers come in countless ways and take 
many forms. The germ of each is in the 
spirit. Their development is greatly in- 
fluenced by chance as well as by choice. 
They are likely to find maturity—to have 
their testing and proving-out—in conflict. 
The responsibility for all this is yours. 

We know that the world was not made the 
way it is today—complete with transistors. 
Man’s good fortune is to be born in one 
world, grow up in another, and grow old in 
a third. 

The physical truth of this was im 
upon me the other day by a friend who had 
a OKeR a RED Erom apn aa to. 
west coast by nonstop jet flight. He sai 
seat neighbor turned out to be a lady in 
late eighties who told him, as they 
cruising at 35,000 feet, that this was her 
second trip West and that on the rria when 
she was only 7 years of age, she rode in a 
covered wagon, and in an attack by In- 
dians her sister was scalped. 

Now I was a little skeptical about this tale, 
but I later checked some history, and 
whether it happened to this old lady or 
not, some people were riding West that way, 
and Indians were scalping some little girls 
at about the time to which she referred. 
What a change in a single lifetime. 

Each generation has had its men and 
women of questing spirit whose creative and 


the 
d his 
her 
were 
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inquiring minds have been determined to 
reach out beyond the known. 

You men and women of this St. Petersburg 
Junior College graduating class have the op- 
portunity to be among this number. The 
wealth of knowledge, discovery and accom- 
plishment is spread before you. 

Behind you are the wellsprings of history 
which offer you understanding, stability, and 
inspiration. Their eternal truth was so well 
expressed by Santayana when he advised: 
“Those who will not learn from history are 
condemned to repeat it.” 

William Faulkner once made this observa- 
tion: What's wrong with the world,” he 
said, “is it’s not finished yet. It is not com- 
pleted to the point where man can put his 
final signature to the job and say, ‘It is 
finished. We made it and it works.’” 

This is one of the joys of being young and 
living in our country today. You know that 
you will never see Faulkner's finished world 
in your generation or in the generation of 
your children. It is this awareness that 
makes it possible for you to participate in a 
society that is dynamic, changing; one that 
stands in need of what you can offer with 
your mind, your heart, and your body. 

If I could leave with you today a single 
thought which might linger on in your con- 
templation, I would like it to be simply this: 
It is important that people believe—that 
they have beliefs that they hold to strongly 
and strive to live by. For in this fragile ex- 
istence we share, in this tenuous world in 
which we live, it is beliefs that can provide 
the human ship with a strong and true keel 
adequate for life’s voyage. 

Now it is not for me, or any other, to write 
the prescription for the forms your beliefs 
should take. This is everyone’s life quest. 
It is the individual’s inviolate responsibility 
to fashion beliefs for himself. 

But of this I am sure: A man needs to be- 
lieve deeply and strive for something beyond 
purely selfish purposes. His primary aims 
must be beyond physical survival—beyond 
the satisfactions of material comforts. 

Nor is it enough to limit one’s perspective 
to his own personal horizons. What hap- 
pens in the great “out there” must be one of 
every man’s grave inner concerns. For war 
and disorder anywhere, and the human con- 
filct which nourishes such, now shake the 
foundations of all houses everywhere. 

We often hear that the world is becoming 
smaller and smaller, and indeed from a 
physical point of view this is true. Instan- 
taneous communication and fast transporta- 
tion are seeing to that. 

But thus far our skill and aptitudes for 
human relationships have failed miserably 
to keep pace with our technological prog- 
ress. We are experiencing physical closeness 
without the compatibility that comes from 
understanding and mutual interest, and that 
doesn’t work for nations any better than it 
does for individuals. Such a circumstance, 
if not improved, is far more likely to produce 
disunity than accord, to foment war more 
surely than peace. 

We have allowed the potential brilliance 
of our age to be overcast by the threat of 
nuclear disaster; and with the presence of 
starvation haunting the lives of half the 
world’s population, we face neither day nor 
night, but a new twilight of our own making. 

To write off all the political, economic, and 
social restlessness throughout the world as 
Communist-inspired is to deny our intelli- 
gence. Much of it is inspired by the very 
basic desire for simple human dignity, to 
have room to live and breathe, to eat and 
vote, even to read and write. 

To misunderstand the real issues involved 
almost surely means to misjudge the policies 
which should be applied for coping with 
them. 

The answers to seemingly insoluble world 
problems, regardless of the form they may 
take, or the forum in which they are debated, 
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must be bottomed upon a very broad belief 
in the universal brotherhood of man. 

And a belief like this is grounded not just 
in the mind, but deeply in the heart and 
the will. It must be more than an intel- 
lectual conviction. It must be a feeling that 
takes hold and will not let one go. 

Our Founding Fathers held this kind of 
belief in the brotherhood of man when they 
spelled out in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the philosophy of our Government. 
They reached out to all humanity with the 
words: “All men are created equal.” This 
was the ark and covenant by which they felt 
Americans should be guided. 

Continually we must call upon ourselves 
to rekindle the splendor of this bold dream. 
Custom and human frailty have dimmed it 
for us. For too many, it is little more than 
Fourth of July rhetoric. We indulge and 
take for granted tragic examples of man’s 
inhumanity to man, which should shock us. 

The spirit of 1776 that fostered our demo- 
cratic government was one of broad vision 
despite limited material means. Too often 
today, with our booming production lines, 
we sit back blinded, fat and inert, feeling 
that so long as things go smoothly for us, 
all must be right with the world. In an 
affluent age, are we not thus in danger of 
producing a poverty-stricken spirit? 

Today, the United States is witnessing an 
era of racial turmoil as the Negro, freed from 
slavery a century ago, is making his greatest 
effort to enter the mainstream of American 
life—to win a full measure of freedom. 

It is said by many that our whole Nation 
may be on the brink of violent racial con- 
flict. We hear appeals for moderation and 
order based upon each citizen’s duty to sup- 
port the Constitution and Supreme Court 
decisions, whether he personally approves 
them or not. Certainly there is logic in this 
position else there could be no order or sta- 
bility in our society. 

But by no means will this matter be set- 
tied on the basis of abstract legal obliga- 
tions. Efforts for adjustments here must be 
anchored to something firmer, to feelings 
that reach out from the heart and soul. 

If nondiscrimination in any form is to 
triumph, such must be supported by the 
simple belief of men that it is wrong—funda- 
mentally, inherently, morally wrong—to deny 
to one person a right or privilege solely be- 
cause he differs in race or color from an- 
other person to whom the same right or 
privilege is allowed. 

Graduates, you cannot afford to close your 
eyes to any of the deep problems below the 
surface of society. If you do, the concept 
of a liberal arts education in the American 
college simply is not working as it should. 

Across the country there is a growing feel- 
ing, now more loudly articulated, that some- 
thing is wrong if we are increasingly unable 
to relate our Nation's problems to the educa- 
tional experience. 

If the college graduate is blind, prejudiced, 
provincial, he finds himself at cross-purposes 
to the historically proclaimed aims of edu- 
cation. 

It is you who now possess a liberal arts 
education who must believe with Terence: 
“Nothing human is alien to me; no human 
knowledge, no human anguish, no human 
value, no human hunger. Anything less 
than this leads to a truncated or sterile life, 
a life without fullest meaning and direction 
and depth.” 

It is meaningless, therefore, to labor for 
better technical communications without 
being concerned about what is being com- 
municated, to lay away an abundance of 
food for storage in one corner of the world 
while countless millions go hungry else- 
where, to speed up transportation without 
asking yourselves, “Why am I here, and 
where am I going?” Any person who does 
not seek wise answers to these broader hu- 
man questions is unfit for significant lead- 
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ership. And all of these questions and 
answers relate to the beliefs a person holds. 

Whatever your beliefs are, they must be 
firmly held and firmly expressed. 

It is one thing to stand up and speak 
out clearly on some cause when there is 
no grag any uncertainty about its triumph. 

is something else to stick your neck out 
8 the cause is unpopular, and to keep 
it there while even your friends may be dis- 
approving and others jeering. 

There is a price which has to be paid for 
leadership, for standing up for what you 
believe at a time when it may be unpopular. 
That price—the price of integrity—can come 
pretty high at times. 

Beliefs require a willingness to make sac- 
rifices. When the sacrifice comes, one may 
wonder if it is the prelude to even more 
suffering or the presage of new hope. It 
may be both. The important thing is a 
willingness to accept either. 

For the Governor’s inner office in the State 
Capitol, I sought and bought for the State 
a good painting of Andrew Jackson. He 
richly deserves to be there; he was our first 
Governor. But there were other reasons 
why I wanted “Old Hickory” peering down 
at everything which went on there. Jackson 
was a leader of great will who over and over 
again, with little or no regard for popular 
praise, stood firmly for what he regarded 
to be best for the country. It was Jackson 
who, against much popular will, insisted 
upon pushing the Nation's boundaries to 
the Pacific, making possible the broader 
physical base upon which to build our na- 
tional greatness. 

One of Jackson’s “boys” was a soldier- 
politician named Sam Houston, of Tennessee. 
With extraordinary valor he fought Indians 
and, later, Mexicans. He served as Congress- 
man from Tennessee, Governor of Tennessee, 
President of Texas, Senator from Texas, and 
Governor of Texas. He was a man of strong 
principie and very great courage in political 
as well as military battles. 

As he approached the sundown of life, 
Houston was the elected Governor of Texas. 
The Civil War came, and he stoutly, but un- 
successfully, resisted secession by his State— 
unremittingly loyal to the Union, as all 
Jackson followers were. Secession was voted 
by his State, however, and the day came when 
all elected officials were called upon in pub- 
lic ceremony to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Confederacy. Houston was there, all 
right. Four times they called his name— 
“Sam Houston, Governor’—but he would 
not step forward. Then the name of the 
elected lieutenant governor was called. A 
young man, he eagerly stepped forward and 
was sworn in as Governor ir Houston's place. 

And that night a bent old man went home 
ready to die—faithful to his trust, but deeply 
wearied by the fight his principles had de- 
manded of him. From the crowd in town 
there no longer came the acclaim which he 
had heard so loud and so often during his 
lifetime of service—only the thick, sticky 
silence of disappointment and regret. 

But every schoolboy in America knows 
Sam Houston. A great city bears his name. 
There are monuments and memorials of all 
kinds fashioned for him by grateful people. 
And higher than any of these, of course, 
stands his record of loyalty to his beliefs. 

Do any of you know the name of the young 
Lieutenant Governor who took his place? I 
doubt it and, what's more, who cares? 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the unanimous-consent 
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agreement previously entered into, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of S. 777, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
TTT) to amend the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act in order to increase the 
authorization for appropriations and to 
modify the personnel security procedures 
for contractor employees. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the time limitation now in ef- 
fect, the pending business be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed 
to consider executive business, for the 
consideration of nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, with the exception 
of No. 643-4P-32, Richard R. Conley, of 
Rome City, Ind., on page 2 of the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I report favorably sundry nomina- 
tions in the Public Health Service. Since 
these names have previously appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in order to 
save the expense of printing them on the 
Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on the 
Secretary's desk for the information of 
any Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Michael Canelis, and sundry other candi- 
dates, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service; 

Alfred S. Nelson, and sundry other candi- 
dates, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service; and 

Alice M. Waterhouse, and sundry other 
candidates, for personnel action in the regu- 
lar corps of the Public Health Service. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the clerk will state the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration, en bloc, of the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 


-with the exception of the nomination of 


Mr. Richard R. Conley, of Rome City, 
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Ind., identified as Calendar No. 643, Mes- 
sage No. 4P-32. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, with the ex- 
ception noted, the nominations on the 
5 Calendar are confirmed en 

oc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 777), to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act in order 
to increase the authorization for appro- 
priations and to modify the personnel se- 
curity procedures for contractor em- 
ployees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
again exclusive of the time limitation, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and that 
the time be not charged to either side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time to 
be allocated by the majority leader be, 
instead, allocated by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments—which, with- 
out objection, with the exception of the 
amendment inserting section 3, will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
is the bill open to amendment? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. One portion, the committee 
amendment, inserting section 3, on page 
2, line 25, is open to amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I have an amendment to the organic act, 
not to the committee amendment. When 
is my amendment eligible for considera- 
tion? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The committee amendment has 
precedence, but, without objection, the 
Senate will proceed to consider the 
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amendment of the Senator from Iowa; 
and his amendment will be stated. 

There was no objection. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the 
end of the bill it is proposed to add a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. In section 31(2), before the word 
“private”, insert the words “United States“. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmaire in the chair). How much time 
does the Senator from Iowa yield to him- 
self. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Five minutes, 
or as much thereof as I shall need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
last Thursday, the day when this bill 
was passed originally, I found that the 
Disarmament Agency had made at least 
one contract with a foreign institute—in 
England—in the amount of $21,064, to 
support a 6-month study of “The Ef- 
fect of Disarmament on European Se- 
curity.” 

I feel that this Agency is not yet ready 
to go into the business of making con- 
tracts with foreign principals, firms or 
agencies in other parts of the world. 

The net effect of my amendment to 
the organic act is that the Disarmament 
Agency, although allowed to make con- 
tracts and agreements, for studies in the 
field of arms control and disarmament, 
with private or public institutions or 
persons, would be restricted, if this 
amendment is adopted, by the following 
language in section 31(2): “and other 
studies in the field of arms control and 
disarmament, by United States private or 
public institutions” thus at this time 
limiting the contracts to U.S. private or 
public institutions. 

In connection with my remarks, Mr. 
President, I send to the desk a copy of 
a June 7, 1963 release by the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, set- 
ting forth some of these contracts which 
have been made. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the release be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GRANTS AWARDED FOR STUDIES RELATED TO 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 

The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency today announced that three grants 
have been awarded since the first of the 
year to nongovernmental research organiza- 
tions and individuals in support of various 
unclassified studies pertinent to the field of 
arms control and disarmament. 

The first of these was awarded to the In- 
stitute of Strategic Studies of London, Eng- 
land, in the amount of $21,064 for support 
of a 6-months study on “The Effect of Dis- 
armament on European Security.” Under 
terms of the grant awarded on February 20 
the institute is examining the effect upon 
European security and the balance of mili- 
tary power within Europe of the execution 
of stage I of both the U.S. disarmament pro- 
posals and those of the Soviet Union, as in- 
ee in current disarmament negotia- 

Ons. 

“Arms and Democracy: The Reciprocal In- 
fluences of Weapons and Political Systems,” 
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is the subject of a 2-year study by the Eagle- 
ton Institute of Politics of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J., which was award- 
ed a grant of $40,000 on May 3. The focus of 
this study will be on the relation of changes 
in weapon technology to political institu- 
tions. 

The most recent award was made on May 
14 to Dr. Richard H. Pfaff, assistant professor 
of political science of the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo., for a study entitled 
“The Nonmilitary Aspects of CENTO.” In 
examining the Central Treaty Organization 
in its economic and social influences, Dr. 
Pfaff will consider such subjects as the ef- 
fect of increasing economic functions in 
CENTO in relation to regional arms control 
problems and the economic development of 
regional members in the context of re- 
gional disarmament possibilities. The study 
which will cost $1,500, is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 3 months. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I do not care to argue this matter at 
any length. I merely suggest—although 
I have not had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter with the chairman of 
the committee—that the effect of the 
amendment is to limit the contracts pro- 
viding for studies to either public or 
private agencies in the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 


FULBRIGHT. 
wrong with the amendment, and I am 
perfectly willing to accept it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then, Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
the time available to me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do likewise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, in 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out the 
period, and insert in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and a new paragraph (b), as fol- 
lows: 

In the proviso, strike out the balance of 
the sentence after the word “except,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following “in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional processes 
of the United States.” 


And renumber the subsequent sections. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. How 
much time does he yield himself? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in sec- 
tion 33 of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act, there appears a provision 
authorizing the Director of the Agency 
to prepare recommendations, for the 
present, concerning U.S. arms control 
and disarmament policy. As now 
amended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the pending bill contains a pro- 
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viso which I should like to read in full 
to the Senate, as follows: 

No action shall be taken under this act 
that will obligate the United States to dis- 
arm or to reduce or to limit the Armed Forces 
or armaments of the United States, except 
pursuant to the treaty-making power of the 
President, under the Constitution, or unless 
authorized by further affirmative legislation 
by the Congress of the United States. 


My amendment is directed to the 
phrase “or unless authorized by further 
affirmative legislation by the Congress 
of the United States.” 

In particular, I call attention to the 
part of this proviso which states, in ef- 
fect, that action can be taken looking 
toward disarmament or reduction of the 
Armed Forces, pursuant to the treaty- 
making power of the President or if 
authorized by further affirmative legisla- 
tion by the Congress. With regard to 
that aspect of this proviso—which states 
that the disarmament shall be achieved 
by treaty pursuant to the treaty-making 
power of the President—I have no quar- 
rel; that is in strict conformity with the 
Constitution. 

However, it is my intention that the 
complete language has the effect of put- 
ting the Congress on record as authoriz- 
ing the President to make treaties relat- 
ing to disarmament subjects, through 
approval by means of further affirmative 
legislation by Congress. In my opinion, 
that would be a first step in circumvent- 
ing the treaty-making process of the 
United States, and it should not be done. 

My amendment does not attempt to 
make any new law; it merely states that 
no action shall be taken to obligate the 
U.S. Government to reduce its Armed 
Forces, except in accordance with the 
constitutional processes of the United 
States. In other words, Mr. President, 
I believe that in this bill we should make 
absolutely clear that we are not by means 
of this measure attempting, in the field 
of arms control and disarmament, to up- 
set or cast any doubt whatsoever upon 
me constitutional processes of this Na- 

on. 

My fear is that the language now in 
the bill creates a fuzzy situation which 
might be interpreted as meaning that the 
President, instead of proceeding by way 
of treaty, may proceed by way of agree- 
ment, and thus require only a majority 
vote of both Houses of Congress, instead 
of a two-thirds vote of the Senate, as 
the Constitution requires in connection 
with the making of treaties. 

There are instances in which certain 
types of international commitments have 
gone into effect after approval of pro- 
posed legislation by both Houses of Con- 
gress. That practice ought not to be 
encouraged. We ought to give full faith 
and credit to the thinking of the men 
who wrote the Constitution when they 
said that a treaty must be approved by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

I suppose I should be willing to trust 
the executive branch of the Government 
and have confidence that no disarma- 
ment treaty would be concluded without 
the approval of such an agreement in ac- 
cordance with the treaty-making proc- 
esses prescribed by the Constitution. I 
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understand that the present administra- 
tion definitely contemplates that if an 
agreement is reached by it, the agree- 
ment will be in the form of a treaty. 
That is how it should be done. But the 
language of the act is “Or unless author- 
ized by further affirmative legislation by 
the Congress of the United States.” 

Through the existence of such lan- 
guage I suggest that we might enter into 
a most dangerous field. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
to myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for an 
additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to call 
to the attention of Senators the ques- 
tions which I addressed to Mr. Fisher, 
who is the legal expert in the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. One 
question was as follows: 

Let me put this question. Let’s assume 
that the Agreement deals with disarmament. 
Would the executive branch, in its discre- 
tion under this language, have the right to 
ask that it be disposed of by congressional 
action rather than the manner directed by 
the Constitution, that is, under treaty? 


In his answer Mr. Fisher said: 

If it was considered to be under the gen- 
eral constitutional practices that have de- 
veloped they would have the right. 

Senator Lauscne. Let's assume it provides 
for disarmament, and the matter, that is 
definitely the substance of what has been 
asked, that we disarm in a limited degree. 
Would it be under the existing language 
within the power of the administration to 
ask that it be disposed of by an agreement, 
by the Congress?” 


Mr. Fisher gave the following answer: 
I would say that it would, sir—— 


In other words, in the opinion of Mr. 
Fisher, an agreement could be made to 
disarm, and the language of the agree- 
ment might require only a majority vote 
of each House of Congress. My amend- 
ment contemplates merely that what- 
ever agreement is made, it shall be sub- 
ject to the approval provided in the 
Constitution. If the agreement were one 
that may be approved by a majority vote 
of both Houses, it would not conform 
with the treaty-making provisions of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall support the 
Senator’s amendment. The proposed 
legislation is bad enough, regardless of 
how much it is improved. I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio as to whose arms are about to be 
controlled. What country is it proposed 
to disarm? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No specific agreement 
has yet been reached. The bill would 
only provide the machinery by which an 
agreement subsequently made could be 
approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
to myself an additional 3 minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for an 
additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. What country is it that 
the American people are told would dis- 
arm? Is it the United States? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would have to be 
both countries. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the face of history, 
are we to go on record as saying that an 
agreement with a Communist country 
to disarm will be carried out by that 
country? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is what the 
agreement would envision. If we made 
an agreement with Red Russia to dis- 
arm, and we believed that it was made 
in good faith and Russia would keep it, 
that agreement would, of course, come 
before the Senate for ratification. If it 
should come before the Senate in the 
form of an agreement, the language of 
the bill would seem to imply that it would 
be subject to the approval of a majority. 
I contend that an agreement to disarm 
should be in the form of a treaty and 
would have to be approved by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Sena- 
tor, but I do not agree that the Commis- 
sion should continue to talk, make com- 
mitments, and negotiate in the manner 
in which they do when they admit they 
cannot rely upon the parties with whom 
they are negotiating. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to that 
aspect, I look with considerable doubt 
upon the good faith of Red Russia to 
keep its agreements when I know that 
50 out of the last 53 important ones made 
by that country have been broken when 
to break the agreement was thought to 
be expedient for Russia’s own interest. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will 
yield further, I point out that if small 
nations would do what we are doing, we 
would censor their action. If they were 
setting up machinery to negotiate with 
the Communists, in the face of recent 
history showing that 50 commitments 
have been broken, I do not believe it 
would help the cause of peace or liberty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself one-half minute. 

So far as I know, no agreement is now 
in existence. So the bill would merely 
deal with machinery relating to agree- 
ments in the event they come into exist- 
ence. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

First, I wish to say to the Senator from 
Ohio that I have no objection to the 
amendment. I believe it covers the sit- 
uation quite well. I can imagine very 
minor agreements which would have 
nothing to do with disarmament—such 
things as a “hot line” or something of 
that kind of a relatively minor nature 
which might come up, and which the 
Senate would not wish to have covered 
as a treaty or legislation, because it would 
not be important enough to warrant such 
action. 

But in respect to any measure of im- 
portance, as the Senator has mentioned, 
which would entail disarmament in a 
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meaningful way, a treaty would be the 
proper way to handle the agreement. 
We must recognize the fact that the dis- 
tinction in our constitutional history be- 
tween an executive agreement and a 
treaty has not always been clear. 

There are many distinctions. I be- 
lieve that any agreement involving dis- 
armament or dealing with defense 
clearly comes within the concept of the 
treatymaking power of the Constitu- 
tion. The way in which the Senator 
from Ohio has stated his amendment, in 
accordance with the constitutional proc- 
esses, is quite adequate. I am satisfied 
with the amendment and, so far as I am 
concerned, I am willing to accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
while I have the floor, and in order to 
complete the Recorp, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor a short statement in regard 
to the bill. There has been some mis- 
understanding on the part of the public 
with regard to what has been done. At 
least I have had a few letters indicating 
that. I only emphasize that the bill 
does provide a 100-percent increase in 
the authorization for this Agency for the 
next 2 years, together with one or two 
other minor matters which I have treated 
in the statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT TO THE ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT ACT 
(Statement by Mr. FULBRIGHT) 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, I present to the Senate 
S. 777, to amend the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act. The bill is quite simple. (1) 
It authorizes the appropriation of $20 mil- 
lion for a 2-year period covering fiscal years 
1964 and 1965; (2) It makes two procedural 
changes in the provisions dealing with se- 
curity clearances; (3) it spells out clearly 
the fact that nothing in the act authorizes 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
to deal with the question of the right of 
individuals to firearms for their own 
use; (4) it prohibits the Agency from spend- 
ing its funds for promoting its legislation 
before Congress; (5) it limits the applicabil- 
ity of the proviso in section 33 to actions 
taken under the authority of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act; and (6) it pro- 
hibits the Agency from obligating more than 
20 percent of its funds in the last month of 
a fiscal year. 

Most of these amendments are of a minor 
nature and are fully explained in the com- 
mittee’s report. I intend, therefore, to limit 
my remarks to the amendments that con- 
spas the greater part of the committee's 
time. 

The first of these, quite naturally, was the 
authorization of funds. The Agency re- 
quested an open end authorization, as it did 
2 years ago. Then, as now, the committee 
believed that this was a premature proposal. 
The Agency is not yet 2 years old. Its organi- 
zational phase is barely over and its re- 
search program is just getting underway. 
Under these circumstances, the committee 
sees a real advantage in a 2-year authoriza- 
tion of funds which will require the Agency 
to review its program and achievements 
with us in another 2 years. I think there is 
really nothing so terrible in having to go 
through the authorizing process from time 
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to time. Lots of agencies do this, and there 
is no overriding reason why the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament should not. 
In fact, the Foreign Relations Committee is 
extremely interested in the development of 
this Agency and intends to follow its various 
activities closely, particularly the negotia- 
tions at Geneva. 

With respect to the amount authorized, the 
committee recommends the figure of $20 mil- 
lion for the 2-year period. This is a 100 
percent increase over the $10 million author- 
ized 2 years ago, and now virtually exhausted. 
Incidentally, under the committee's language, 
the unappropriated balance of $1,669,000 re- 
mains available to the Agency. The Agency 
proposed to request an appropriation of $15 
million for fiscal year 1964, of which $11 mil- 
lion was earmarked for research contracts. 
This is a substantial increase in research ac- 
tivities for which the Agency has obligated 
$3,814,960 as of May 31, 1963. 

I wish to mention one other amendment 
relating to funds which prohibits the Agency 
from obligating more than 20 percent of its 
funds in the last month of a fiscal year. 
This language is not very restrictive and is 
intended primarily to serve as a warning to 
the Agency to watch its monthly rate of 
obligations. As might be expected of a new 
agency, the monthly rate has risen steeply. 
The committee does not wish to see this be- 
come an established pattern in Agency op- 
erations. 

Now, a brief word about the security pro- 
visions on which the committee spent some 
time in order to assure itself that they will 
not result in any dilution of the standards 
established 2 years ago. The committee sees 
no disadvantages to the two proposed 
changes. On the other hand, there are real 
advantages in terms of time and money saved. 
The committee also was informed that highly 
sensitive agencies such as Defense, the Atom- 
ic Energy Agency and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency have the authority that the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency is 
now seeking. 

The last amendment that I wish to call to 
the attention of the Senate is the limitation 
on the use of funds for propaganda relating 
to pending legislation affecting the Agency. 
Members of the committee were subjected to 
what appeared to be a highly organized cam- 
paign to approve S. 777 without any amend- 
ments. I realize that this is not unusual in 
the annals of Congress, but it is unusual in 
the affairs of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. No other legislation or treaty 
handled by the committee has provoked 
quite such activity. The right of American 
citizens to petition Congress is not being 
questioned by the amendment which is di- 
rected solely at the Agency and designed to 
ensure that the Agency not use any of its 
appropriated funds to promote its own legis- 
lation. 

I believe that the committee amendments 
serve to encourage the Agency’s orderly 
eoh. This committee has always regard- 

ed the Agency as a highly sensitive one, one 
that should proceed with its tasks carefully 
and cautiously. This is made possible by 
S. 777 as amended by the committee and I 
urge the Senate to give its favorable consider- 
ation. -~ 

June 17, 1963. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to: 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I offer a 
1-word amendment. On page 3, line 19, 
in the committee amendment, I propose 
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to strike out the word “general” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word “any”. 

The paragraph presently reads: 

None of the funds herein authorized to be 

appropriated shall be used to pay for the 
— — within the United States of 

ral propaganda in support of any pend- 
for legislation concerning the work of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency. 

The word “general” seems to be a little 
too general. I have not been able to get 
a good definition of the word “general” 
as applied to this particular bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is under 
controlled time. Does the Senator yield 
any time? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont may proceed for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think this situation 
came about because of the fact that 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations were solicited to support the 
bill before there was any bill, apparently 
the result of a leak somewhere, probably 
from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. It seems to me that if we are 
to prevent the use of funds for propa- 
ganda purposes it should be for “any 
propaganda” and not for “general propa- 
ganda,” when nobody appears to know 
exactly what that means. Therefore, I 
offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
to the committee offered by the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
see no objection to the amendment. 
Either “any propaganda” would be all 
right, or we could leave out the adjective 
altogether. Both would serve the pur- 
pose. Either would suit me. 

The point of particular interest to us 
is that this propaganda should not be 
directed to any pending legislation. A 
general statement about the virtues of 
disarmament is not objectionable, but in 
this case the campaign was directed to 
this particular bill. 

I agree with the Senator. I think 
“general” is an equivocal word which 
should be either removed or changed to 
“any.” 

I am willing to do either. 

Has the Senator from Vermont offered 
an amendment? 

Mr. AIKEN. I offered an amendment 
to strike out “general” and to insert 
“any.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objec- 
tion to that, if the Senator prefers that 
to deleting the word “general.” 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand the word 
“any” more than I understand the word 
“general.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do also. Would 
the Senator prefer to delete the word 
“general” altogether? I think that would 
have the same effect. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would be perfectly 
satisfactory with me to delete the word. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Perhaps that 
would be better. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I change 
my amendment to one of deleting the 
word “general.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall not object, but 
before the amendment is put to a vote I 
should like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

I am a little concerned about what is 
meant by the word “propaganda.” I 
have no objection to prohibiting the use 
of taxpayers’ money for propaganda in 
support of legislation, but I hope it will 
be clearly understood that the Agency is 
entitled to make available to the people 
of the United States full and free in- 
formation with respect to all the activ- 
ities of the Agency in connection with 
negotiations, proposed agreements, and 
treaties which it may bring to the Presi- 
dent or to the Senate for consideration. 
I agree that the taxpayers’ funds should 
not be used for “propaganda,” but I do 
not wish to see the flow of information 
cut off by reason of any legislative con- 
struction of the provision in the act or in 
the amendment now before the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that 
problem was dealt with satisfactorily in 
the committee report, on page 10. The 
key sentence is: 

The committee does not intend by this 
language to restrict Agency officials from ad- 
dressing public affairs groups and others on 
the general subject of arms control and dis- 
armament or to undertake similar activities. 


What we were trying to reach was the 
nuisance of the very extensive campaign 
for this specific bill. Some of it came in 
before we even considered the bill. That 
is why we have said “pending legisla- 
tion.” We did not intend to restrict dis- 
cussion of the general subject of disarm- 
ament. 

That sentence is in the report. 

Mr. CLARK. I see that sentence. I 
think it is a useful and helpful sentence. 

I assume the chairman of the commit- 
tee would not intend that the language 
should be construed to prevent the dis- 
semination of pamphlets such as those 
which have already been disseminated by 
the Agency, explaining the proposals 
both with respect to a test ban and with 
respect to general and complete dis- 
armament, which have been tabled by 
the President and his advisers at Geneva, 
so that the country can be fully advised 
as to what we are advocating and why. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think it 
would cover that situation. Propagan- 
da in support of pending legislation, by 
the Agency would seem to me to be all 
that would be covered. The general ex- 
planation of the work of the Agency and 
the various considerations involved in 
arms control would be perfectly proper 
subjects on which to inform the public. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Have the yeas 
and nays been ordered on the question 
of passage of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska withhold his 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present? 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to inquire 
if it is the purpose to deny the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; that is not the 
purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withhold my point of 
order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arizona asked for the yeas 
and nays. I believe a sufficient number 
of Senators are now present. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the question of pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
remains one-half hour of debate on the 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, has 
the bill been read the third time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield me 10 
minutes from the time on the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania may pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the pending bill. In my opin- 
ion, the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency has been doing a magnificent job 
in the cause of peace since its existence 
wos authorized in the late summer of 

961. 

It will be recalled that this bill was 
brought to the Senate, and later to the 
House, in August of 1961, shortly before 
the President made his historic address 
at the United Nations advocating gen- 
eral and complete disarmament under 
enforceable world law, 

That speech was followed, a day or 
two later, by the Zorin-McCloy agree- 
ment, under which the United States and 
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the U.S.S.R. agreed to 18 principles for 
a treaty of general and complete dis- 
armament. 

This Agency, which we are about to 
approve, whose finances we are about to 
refurbish, has been engaged ever since 
then in an earnest effort to reconcile the 
differences between the Soviet Union and 
ourselves with respect not only to a treaty 
of general and complete disarmament 
under enforcible world law, but also 
with respect to a test ban treaty. 

It is true that we do not as yet have 
what the President wanted, and what I 
believe every intelligent and sensible citi- 
zen of the United States wants, namely, 
an end to the arms race and a cessation 
of nuclear testing. But cynics to the 
contrary, I contend that substantial and 
discernible progress has been made to- 
ward both of those objectives in the past 
year and a half. I believe there is good 
reason to hope that, in the years ahead, 
those objectives will finally be reached, 
so that we can take off the backs of the 
taxpayers of the world the frightening 
cost of the arms race; so that we can 
eliminate the delicate balance of terror 
under which we all live; and so that we 
can bring to an end nuclear testing, 
which is the outward and visible sign of 
the physical poison of radioactivity, 
and the poison in the hearts and minds 
of men which the arms race engenders. 

I was dissuaded earlier today from 
proposing an amendment to the bill 
which would have restored the full $30 
million of authorization, for a 2-year 
period, which the Agency requested. I 
think they were entitled to that money. 
I think the committee should have given 
it to them. I think the Senate should 
have given it to them. I hope the House 
will give the full $30 million; that the 
bill will go to conference and come back 
here, and that the Senate will be more 
generous than it is going to be today, and 
vote the whole amount, 

Mr. President, how many Senators 
know the dramatic fact that between 
now and tomorrow we will spend for war, 
or for the preparation for war, over $100 
million. This in a space of less than 24 
hours; and yet we hesitate to give this 
Agency, for 1 whole year, $15 million, 
not for war, but for peace, for research 
into peace, for maintenance of a payroll 
which will work for peace, for the nego- 
tiations and issuance of contracts which 
will show us the way to make disarma- 
ment a reality, not merely a hope. 

I commend the able Director of the 
Agency, Mr. William Foster, an outstand- 
ing American citizen, for the excellent 
work which he has done in his unceasing 
search for peace, utilizing the fine com- 
monsense which has made him such a 
successful businessman, 

I commend his able assistant, Adrian 
Fisher, Deputy Director of the Agency, 
a skilled lawyer, and an imaginative and 
resourceful negotiator. 

I commend the General Counsel of the 
Agency, George Bunn, for the fine work 
which he has done. 

Finally, I congratulate Mr. Foster on 
having brought out of private life Archi- 
bald Alexander, a distinguished and able 
lawyer, a former candidate for public 
office in New Jersey, who has taken over 
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the economic aspects of the search for 
peace which the Disarmament Agency is 
conducting. 

As one Senator I resent the criticisms 
which have been made against this 
Agency. It seems to me it has been im- 
properly held up to criticism, and some- 
times to scorn. Its activities should not 


be denigrated. We should be proud of 
this Agency. It is doing a magnificent 
job. 


I noticed, for example, an article in the 
New York Times for the 17th of June, 
entitled “Experts Quit Jobs on Arms 
Control,” under the byline of that ordi- 
narily accurate reporter, Mr. E. W. Ken- 
worthy. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the article may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Experts QUIT JOBS on ARMS ConTROL—1U.S, 
AGENCY Is Losinc Tor Ams Over Its POLI- 
cles 

(By E. W. Kenworthy) 

WASHINGTON, June 10.—At the time when 
President Kennedy has called for a new ini- 
tiative for a nuclear test ban, the U.S, Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency is losing 
virtually all its most experienced experts and 
negotiators. 

According to informed sources, these men 
are transferring because they have become 
increasingly unhappy and frustrated over 
the operations of the Agency. 

Ronald I. Spears, former Chief of the Po- 
litical Affairs Office, who for years has done 
most of the policy planning on the nuclear 
test ban issue, has already left for a high 
position in the State Department's Bureau 
of European Affairs. 

Charles C. Stelle, who has been in charge 
of the day-to-day test ban negotiations in 
Geneva, plans to leave in a few months, 
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Other experienced disarmament officials 
who will soon transfer to other areas of 
the State Department are Vincent Baker, 
James E. Goodby, David E. Mark, and Robert 
E. Sturgill. 

These men comprise a tight little group 
who, even before the Agency was set up, were 
relied upon by Secretaries of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles and Christian A. Herter for plan- 
ning and the execution of policy. 

William C. Foster, Director of the Agency, 
has been reluctant to lose them and has 
delayed their departure as long as he could. 

It is also understood that two key officers, 
Jacob D. Beam, former Ambassador to Po- 
land, and Henry A. Byroade, former Ambassa- 
dor to Egypt, South Africa, and Afghanistan, 
are hoping that they will be assigned to new 
ambassadorships. 

The Agency was created as a quasi-inde- 
pendent organization within the State De- 
partment in September 1961, in fulfillment 
of a campaign pledge by President Kennedy. 

Repeatedly in the election campaign of 
1960 he accused the Eisenhower administra- 
tion of giving “this problem no attention.” 
At nearly every whistlestop he said, in sup- 
port of this charge, that “fewer than 100 peo- 
ple” scattered through four or five agencies 
were working on disarmament. 

WANTS MORE PERSONNEL 

Now the Agency has about 187 persons, of 
whom roughly 75 are officers. This is 10 times 
the number that dealt with disarmament in 
the State Department in 1960. Mr. Foster 
would like to increase the number of person- 
nel to 277 in the next fiscal year. 

Testifying on May 1 before a House ap- 
propriations subcommittee, Mr. Foster said 
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that he needed the increase to take care of 
the research and the continu- 
ing active negotiating responsibilities. 

However, according to informed sources, 
the principal grievance of those who have 
left or are leaving is what they consider over- 
staffing in the Agency. 

One official said both the President and Mr. 
Foster had assumed that a tenfold increase 
im personnel would automatically achieve a 
tenfold increase in quality and breadth of 
planning. 

This is not necessarily so, he said. 

Another official said that the principal ef- 
fect of the expansion had been “more meet- 
ings, more committees, more memorandums.” 

Another criticism concerns the size and 
volume of the research program. So far the 
Agency has made contracts and grants for 
studies totaling $4,500,000. Next year Mr. 
Foster wants to spend $11 million more. 

The critics concede that formerly the po- 
litical officers and negotiators were at a dis- 
advantage because the disarmament section 
did not have its own scientific staff to come 
up quickly with needed studies. A few such 
scientists and technicians were needed, they 
say. 
They also concede that some of the med- 
jum-range and long-range studies contracted 
to research organizations can be useful. 

However, they contend that many of the 
studies are “completely irrelevant to any of 
the real problems” the Agency is likely to 
face in the foreseeable future. 

Examples cited are studies on world law 
and reorganizing the United Nations. 

One official said that officers were so busy 
“dreaming up“ new studies that they often 
did not read the ones that were delivered. 

COMPLAIN ABOUT RUSK 

A third complaint involves relations with 
the Secretary of State. Formerly, officials 
point out, the small group worked daily with 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Herter. Now Secretary 
Dean Rusk, it was said, largely divorces him- 
self from day-to-day consideration of dis- 
armament matters, possibly because he re- 
gards this area as the responsibility of Mr. 
Foster. 

The trouble with this arrangement, it is 
argued, is that disarmament and a nuclear 
test ban are political problems in which the 
State Department is deeply involved. 

Considerable doubt about the growth and 
@irection of the agency exists on Capitol Hill. 
‘This is evident from the recent cut in the 
agency's spending authorization made by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Two years ago the agency received $10 mil- 
Hon, to be available until spent. With this 
almost gone, Mr. Foster sought an authoriza- 
tion to spend as much money “as may be 
necessary and appropriate,” and an actual 
authorization of $15 million for the next 
fiscal year. 

RECONSIDERS FUND CUT 


The committee at first authorized $15 mil- 
lion for 2 years. On the reported urging of 
the agency, the committee reconsidered and 
the amount was raised $20 million. 

To prevent contracting of studies 
toward the end of the year, in an effort to 
use up unexpended funds, the committee de- 
clared that no more than 20 percent of an 
appropriation could be obligated in the last 
month of the fiscal year. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this ar- 
ticle, quite inaccurately, states that 
many of the important experts in the 
Agency are quitting, that it has been un- 
der increasing criticism. 

The fact of the matter is that certain 
eminent, honest, honorable, permanent 
Foreign Service officers who have been 
assigned to this agency are now about to 
leave. I do not want to say anything in 
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derogation of the public career of those 
fine gentlemen, but I will say that they 
will not be missed. The hearts of very 
few of them have been in the real work 
of the agency. They went over there to 
finish their careers after honorable serv- 
ice in the Foreign Service, waiting for re- 
tirement. Not too much reliance has 
been placed on their vision and imagina- 
tion in the agency. 

The men whom f earlier commended 
are the ones who are carrying the load 
and the men to whom the country should 
look for accomplishments. I completely 
disagree with Mr. Kenworthy in his crit- 
icism of the agency. It is rendering an 
outstanding service. It needs more 
money than the Senate is willing to give 
it. I hope that money will be forthcom- 
ing before the bill goes to the President 
for his signature. I hope, since the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, that the bill 
will be passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Senators who are willing to 
cast one vote for peace negotiations and 
commonsense. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield 3 or 4 minutes to 
me? 

Mr. AIKEN. If I have control of the 
time, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
when this legislation was first proposed, 
I voted against it—not that I am op- 
posed to disarmament. Like all reason- 
ing men, I believe that disarmament is 
a very desirable thing; but I like to see 
the other fellow disarming at the same 
time. 

I voted against the creation of the 
extra committee of the State Depart- 
ment because I was not convinced that 
our enemies were in a mood to talk dis- 
armament. Neither am I convinced that 
they are in the mood today. 

The very first act of this Agency was 
to propose a disarmament treaty at 
Geneva that was never discussed, so far 
as I have been able to determine, with 
any Members of the House or the Sen- 
ate. It came as a complete surprise to 
me, months after it had been offered, 
through the Associated Press and the 
UPI. It came on the morning debate 
began on the moneys that were advanced 
to the United Nations last year. 

After exhaustive questioning on this 
floor of Senators who should know, and 
who one would reasonably expect to 
know, due to their connection with the 
various committees of the Senate deal- 
ing with this subject, I found that none 
of them was aware of this proposal. 

Anyone reading the proposal can see 
in it efforts made toward unilateral dis- 
armament, I do not charge the Agency 
with being engaged in that, but I do sug- 
gest any proposal such as the one which 
was offered at Geneva is a dangerous 
one to be sponsored by the United 
States. It is one that, had I been Mr. 
Khrushchev, I would have accepted the 
day it was offered. 

I did not like the idea a newly created 
agency of our Government not wanting 
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to discuss with interested Members of 
the Congress a proposal that could well 
change the entire course of our freedom. 

Another point that disturbs me is 
that at first we asked for 120 on-site 
inspections in Russia, to help bring to 
an end nuclear testing. We have con- 
tinually yielded and compromised until 
we are now down to seven, and I under- 
stand the figure might get down to five, 
or even to three. I have expressed my 
interest in disarmament. I also express 
my interest in people who talk about 
disarmament having stiff backs and not 
giving in to the enemy every time they 
are asked to give in. 

We are told, for example that under- 
ground nuclear testing by the Soviets 
can be detected by seismic means. I 
deny that. For an agency of Govern- 
ment even to suggest to the American 
people that such detection can be made 
would be cause enough, in my opinion, to 
vote against passage of the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation. 

I do not wish to detain my colleagues 
in the Senate any longer. We are using 
a very unrealistic approach to the whole 
subject of disarmament. I do not want 
at some future day to be connected with 
an agency in which my confidence does 
not rest. ‘Therefore I shall vote against 


the pending bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I will 
take a very short time, to correct the 
record. I should like to state that the 
agreement which was submitted at 
Geneva, to which my friend the Senator 
from Arizona has referred, was first 
called to the attention of the country 
by the President of the United States 
at the time he made his historic speech 
before the United Nations, on September 
21, 1961. The agreement was drafted, 
not by the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, which was not in existence 
at that time, but under the supervision 
of Mr. John McCloy, a prominent Re- 
publican, and then the President's prin- 
cipal adviser on disarmament affairs. 

If there is any criticism of the treaty— 
and I personally do not think there is— 
the criticism should not be directed 
against Mr. Foster and his agency, which 
played very little, if any, part in con- 
nection with it, but against the President 
of the United States and his adviser, 
Mr. McCloy. 

I thought then, and I think now, that 
it is an excellent treaty, of which all 
Americans can be proud. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has misunderstood my point. I should 
probably have mentioned the fact that 
the President outlined the agreement in 
his speech before the United Nations. 
I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the original draft was dated the day 
after the legislation was passed by Con- 
gress. I was merely referring to this 
fact—and it is an interesting fact, and 
the Senator can verify it by reading my 
questions propounded to various Sena- 
tors when the debate opened last year 
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on the United Nations funds—that not 
one responsible member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee or of the Armed 
Services Committee, who should have 
known about this proposal, knew any- 
thing about it. I should think that a 
treaty like this would have been dis- 
cussed by them, or at least they should 
have shown evidence of having some 
familiarity with it. The chairman of 
the House committee knew nothing about 
it. That is the point I was trying to 
make. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield 
to me on my time so that Imay propound 
a question to him? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I was on the floor of the 
Senate on the day when the Senator 
from Arizona made that comment. I 
well remember that he queried two 
prominent members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Both of them said 
they did not know anything about the 
proposal. If they had read the Presi- 
dent’s speech, which he made before the 
United Nations the preceding Septem- 
ber, they would have known about it. 
They could have learned about it from 
the pamphlet, which was issued to all 
the American people, and which I saw 
in Moscow on September 25. In that 
way they would have found out about 
the proposal, which the Senator from 
Arizona, I am sure in all sincerity, has 
said he had never heard of. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
saw it in Moscow on September 25, he 
saw it before it was published in the 
United States. 

Mr. CLARK. I took it to Moscow. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote in favor of the bill. I believe that 
the same motivation which caused me 
to vote for the original bill compels me 
to vote for the pending bill. 

We have a national conscience to sat- 
isfy that we are doing all we can on our 
side to achieve some kind of arms treaty 
and disarmament program. However, I 
wish to sound a note of warning. I 
share the concern of many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate, that we have been 
giving the impression, at least, that we 
are making too many concessions in 
Geneva. I believe we have had the pro- 
clivity of trying to tell the Soviets what 
is good for them, without realizing that 
they probably know in their minds what 
is to their best interest, whether or not 
we do. 

I believe that we have also given the 
impression that we are a little too eager. 
If a person is on one side of the bar- 
gaining table, over-anxiety or over-con- 
cession on his part does not help his 
bargaining position. 

Therefore I suggest that our negotia- 
tors, particularly those who issue press 
releases, not be in such a big hurry to 
give the impression that the United 
States has any less time in this matter 
than the Soviets; that the people of the 
United States are any more susceptible 
to nuclear fallout than are the people 
of the Soviet Union: The United States 
negotiators must make clear that we 
recognize that the people we are dealing 
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with have an ideology which does not 
inspire trust and confidence, and which 
holds that the end justifies the means, 
that lying, cheating, stealing, and any- 
thing else is permissible. 

In such a situation it behooves us to 
keep our powder dry. I do not want to 
suggest that we must have a completely 
foolproof treaty. However, I suggest 
that if there are to be any errors, they 
had better be on the side of the security 
of the United States and of the free 
world. 

I hope that our negotiators will con- 
tinue to negotiate, recognizing that they 
cannot get a treaty through the Senate, 
ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate, if such treaty jeopardizes the secur- 
ity of the United States. 

With that in mind, I hope the Senate 
will pass the bill, and that our negotia- 
tors will continue to negotiate and will 
be successful. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall vote for the pending bill, 
because in my judgment it not only goes 
in the direction of exploring ways in 
which disarmament could be effectively 
brought about on a mutual basis, with 
the Soviet bloc disarming parallel to 
disarmament in this country, but also 
because the proposed legislation and the 
basic legislation which it amends provide 
that any disarmament agreement must 
be implemented either by treaty—in 
which event two-thirds of the Members 
of the Senate would have to concur in the 
ratification of the treaty—or by statute 
passed by both Houses of Congress by 
a majority vote. 

That being the case, I do not share the 
fear of those who believe that some very 
imprudent and unwise agreement will be 
brought before us. 

If that were the case, under the pro- 
posed legislation Congress would have to 
approve it. In the absence of such an 
approach, it is possible that a disarma- 
ment agreement could be put into effect 
by Executive agreement. That is some- 
thing I very much fear, because I believe 
Congress should be very careful in de- 
termining precisely what was to be 
agreed to, in the event any agreement 
were arrived at in the field of disarma- 
ment. 

As one who served on a committee 
studying the problems of disarmament 
over a period of years, I know it is often- 
times a difficult and frustrating task. 
But this Nation should, so far as it can, 
seek to bring about a limitation of arms 
and a certain amount of arms control. 
While nothing has happened along this 
line with regard to our effort for the 
past 16 years or more, I am hopeful that 
someday something will happen along 
that line. Therefore, I shall vote for 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Con- 
necticut. [Mr. Dopp] has asked me to 
make a statement in his behalf. The 
Senator is fulfilling a prior engagement 
in Connecticut, not having known that 
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the measure under consideration would 
be brought up today. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut 
has asked me to state to the Senate his 
deep interest in the bill; that he voted 
for the creation of the Disarmament 
Agency when the issue was initially be- 
fore the Senate; and that he subscribes 
to the policy of our country in attempt- 
ing to negotiate a ban on nuclear tests 
and disarmament consistent with the 
security and the maintenance of the 
honor of our country. If he were present, 
the senior Senator from Connecticut 
would vote for the measure. 

I shall vote for the bill. In my judg- 
ment, the danger of nuclear war is of 
such a specialized nature that a special 
agency of government is necessary to deal 
with the problem. I have expressed my 
views in the past, and I shall do so again, 
namely, that those who are in charge of 
negotiation should not abandon the 
thought of protecting the security of our 
country merely for the purpose of reach- 
ing an agreement. An agreement may be 
reached; but the agreement reached may 
be most dangerous to our country unless 
it contains adequate provisions to insure 
the Nation’s security. 

I think the record ought to show that 
our country has constantly yielded. 
From the beginning Red Russia has said 
that there should be not more than 3 on- 
site inspections. We initially asked, I 
believe, for 20; we then reduced the num- 
ber to 7. Russia's proposal still remains 
at not more than three. 

I hope that those in charge of negotia- 
tions will try to reach an understand- 
ing that will be honorable and in accord- 
ance with the security of our country. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
ee tor from Vermont yield 1 minute to 
me 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I think we are engaged 
in the purest sort of folly to be consider- 
ing disarmament at a time when the 
militant arm of communism is seeking 
to encircle the world. Can we in all hon- 
esty expect a dictatorship that holds 
suzerainty over captive people to disarm? 
I think not. I believe we are engaging in 
the sheerest sort of folly to pass a bill 
which entails a program of disarmament. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intend 
to support the bill; but I shall do so with 
a clear reservation in my mind and with 
the expression of the hope that the bill 
will not be used to extend the executive 
authority beyond the powers vested in 
the Congress of the United States. I 
should not like to see our Nation con- 
fronted with a fait accompli in the fram- 
ing of a treaty when it will be too late 
to bring the attention of such a proposal 
to the attention of Congress for its opin- 
ion. Therefore, I believe the rights of 
Congress should be carefully observed 
in this and in all other instances. 

With that personal reservation, I shall 
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the distinguished senior Senator from 

New York [Mr. Javits] and the distin- 

guished junior Senator from New York 

(Mr. KEATING]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAVITS AND SENATOR 
KEATING on ARMS CONTROL AGENCY BILL 
As strong supporters of the Arms Control 

and Disarmament Agency—of which Senator 
Javirs was a cosponsor—we deeply believe 
there is continuing need for intensive study 
and development of the whole range of dis- 
armament matters. Peace is the objective 
of our time and an end to nuclear testing, 
which is injurious to the welfare of all man- 
kind, must be pursued by negotiations. We 
strongly support this authorization for $20 
million to carry on the work of this impor- 
tant agency in helping to formulate policies 
and programs for arms control. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time in opposition to the bill has expired. 
The Senator from Minnesota has 3 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The bill before the Senate is the prod- 
uct of much discussion, debate, and de- 
liberation by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. It has been amended. In 
the main, I believe the amendments are 
constructive. The bill provides the 
agency with the authority to continue in 
the work in which it is now engaged. 
The purpose of the agency is to act as a 
coordinating arm of the President of the 
United States, the Commander in Chief, 
in matters relating to the policy of arms 
control and disarmament. 

No one believes that we will be im- 
mediately successful in these endeavors; 
but every thoughtful person knows that 
the arms race, constantly spiraling up- 
ward, leads to continuing problems, eco- 
nomic as well as political, and perhaps 
even problems of survival. 

I submit that every proposal involves 
arisk. There is a risk in the arms race. 
History tells us that an arms race has 
never resulted in peace. History also 
tells us that there has been little or no 
success in disarmament. Therefore, the 
risk is present; and anyone who would 
pretend to the contrary would be deceiv- 
ing himself and others. 

But I believe the agency fulfills a use- 
ful purpose. It gives to the Commander 
in Chief, the President of the United 
States, who speaks for the Nation, coun- 
sel, advice, and a coordination of policy, 
which is highly essential. We shall be 
negotiating, and we shall be compelled to 
negotiate, because of the demand of hu- 
manity to seek a way out of this im- 
passe. The negotiating must be done 
carefully and prudently and with the 
constant objective of protecting the 
security of the United States. 

I cannot believe that President Ken- 
nedy or his predecessor, President Eisen- 
hower, both of whom have engaged in 
the subject of disarmament, would ever 
do anything that would prejudice the 
security of the United States. 

Remember that any proposal for ne- 
gotiation will be presented on behalf of 
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the President of the United States after 
most careful counsel and advice from 
his advisers, including those who are in- 
formed about such matters. Therefore, 
I am hopeful that we will give the Presi- 
dent the authority and the machinery 
that he needs to conduct our disarma- 
ment policy safely and prudently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. All time has expired. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is Shall it pass? On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is, Shall the bill pass? 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. If the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay”; if I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (when 
his name was called). Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If the 
Senator from Connecticut were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea”; if I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EAasTLAND], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Enete], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. McGeg], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RrgTcorrl, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
Lias] are absent on official business. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator 
from California (Mr. ENGLE], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WiLL1AMs] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senators from New York [Mr. 
Javits and Mr. KEATING] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Smpson] is absent on official business. 

The Ser.ator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keatinc] is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 14, as follows: 


[No. 105 Leg.] 
YEAS—59 

Aiken Hickenlooper Morton 
Anderson o 
Bayh Holland Mundt 

Humphrey Muskie 

Inouye Nelson 
Brewster Jackson Neuberger 
Burdick Johnston Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Kefauver Pearson 
Cannon uchel Pell 
Carlson Lausche Prouty 
Case Long, La 
Church Mi Scott 
Clark McClellan Smathers 
Cotton McGovern Smith 
Dirkson McIntyre Sparkman 
Douglas McNamara 
Fong Metcalf Williams, Del, 
Fulbright Miller Yarborough 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hartke 

NAYS—14 
Allott Ellender Russell 
Bennett Goldwater Stennis 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Talmadge 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Dominick Mechem 
NOT VOTING—27 

Bartlett Hart M: 
Bible Hayden Randolph 
Cooper Javits Ri 
Dodd Jordan, N.C. Robertson 
Eastland Keati Saltonstall 
Edmondson Kenn: Simpson 
Engle Long, Mo. Thurmond 
Ervin Magnuson Williams, N.J 
Gore Mansfield Young, N. Dak 


So the bill (S. 777) was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I moveto lay that 
motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to announce that, on 
the rollcall just taken, my colleague, 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, could not 
be present. He is at this moment de- 
livering an address at the National Coal 
Association’s annual luncheon which is 
being held at the Mayflower Hotel. I 
have just left the luncheon to answer to 
my name on this rollcall, but, obviously, 
Senator RanDoLPH could not do this, as 
everyone here will readily understand, 


TELEVISION AND RADIO BROAD- 
CAST BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
the evening of June 11, President Ken- 
nedy commented on the events occur- 
ring as a result of the enrollment of two 
young Alabama residents at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. The only thing 
that made this a special occasion was the 
fact that these two students were Negro. 

President Kennedy’s eloquent and 
moving message to the American people 
poses a problem that is broader than 
Alabama or any region of the United 
States. He spoke to all Americans. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the television and radio 
broadcast be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the televi- 
sion and radio broadcast was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY ON NATION- 
WIDE RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Good evening my fellow citizens. This 
afternoor, following a series of threats and 
defiant statements, the presence of Alabama 
National Guardsmen was required on the 
University of Alabama to carry out the final 
and unequivocal order of the U.S. District 
Court of the Northern District of Alabama. 
That order called for the admission of two 
clearly qualified young Alabama residents 
who happened to have beer born Negro. 

That they were admitted peacefully on 
the campus is due in good measure to the 
conduct of the students of the University of 
Alabama, who met their responsibilities in 
a constructive way. 

I hope that every American, regardless of 
where he lives, will stop and examine his 
conscience about this and other related in- 
cidents. This Nation was founded by men 
of many nations and backgrounds. It was 
founded on the principle that all men are 
created equal, and that the rights of every 
man are diminished when the rights of one 
man are threatened. 

Today we sre committed to a worldwide 

le to promote and protect the rights 
of all who wish to be free, and when Amer- 
icans are sent to Vietnam or West Berlin, 
we do not ask for whites only. It ought to 
be possible, therefore, for American students 
of any color to attend any public institution 
they select without having to be backed up 
by troops. 
It ought to be possible for American con- 
sumers of any color to receive equal service 
in places of public accommodation, such as 
hotels and restaurants and theaters and re- 
tail stores, without being forced to resort to 
demonstrations in the street, and it ought to 
be possible for American citizens of any color 
to register and to vote in a free election with- 
out interference or fear of reprisal. 

It ought to be possible, in short, for every 
American to enjoy the privileges of being 
American without regard to his race or his 
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color. In short, every American ought to 
have the right to be treated as he would 
wish to be treated, as one would wish his 
children to be treated. But this is not the 
case, 

The Negro baby born in America today, re- 
gardless of the section of the Nation in which 
he is born, has about one-half as much 
chance of completing a hig}. school as a white 
baby born in the same plac: on the same day, 
one-third as much chance of completing col- 
lege, one-third as much chance of 
a professional man, twice as much chance of 
becoming unemployed, about one-seventh as 
much chance of earning $10,000 a year, a life 
expectancy which is 7 years shorter, and the 
prospects of earning only half as much. 

This is not a sectional issue. Difficulties 
over segregation and discrimination exist in 
every city, in every State of the Union, pro- 
ducing in many cities a rising tide of dis- 
content that threatens the public safety. 
Nor is this a partisan issue in a time of do- 
mestic crisis. Men of good will and gener- 
osity should be able to unite regardless of 
party or politics. This is not even a legal or 
legislative issue alone, It is better to settle 
these matters in the courts than on the 
streets, and new laws are needed at every 
level, but law alone cannot make men see 
right. 

We are confronted primarily with a moral 
issue. It is as old as the scriptures and is as 
clear as the American Constitution. 

The heart of the question is whether all 
Americans are to be afforded equal rights and 
equal opportunities, whether we are going to 
treat our fellow Americans as we want to be 
treated. If an American, because his skin is 
dark, cannot eat lunch in a restaurant open 
to the public, if he cannot send his children 
to the best public school available, if he 
cannot vote for the public officials who repre- 
sent him, if, in short, he cannot enjoy the 
full and free life which all of us want, then 
who among us would be content to have the 
color of his skin changed and stand in his 
place? Who among us would then be con- 
tent with the counsels of patience and delay? 

One hundred years of delay have passed 
since President Lincoln freed the slaves, yet 
their heirs, their grandsons, are not fully 
free. They are not yet freed from the bonds 
of injustice. They are not yet freed from 
social and economic oppression, and this Na- 
tion, for all its hopes and all its boasts, will 
not be fully free until all its citizens are free. 

We preach freedom around the world, and 
we mean it, and we cherish our freedom here 
at home, but are we to say to the world, and 
much more importantly, to each other that 
this is a land of the free except for the Ne- 
groes; that we have no second-class citizens 
except Negroes; that we have no class or caste 
system, no ghettoes, no master race except 
with respect to Negroes? 

Now the time has come for this Nation to 
fulfill its promise. The events in Birming- 
ham and elsewhere have so increased the 
cries for equality that no city or State or 
legislative body can prudently choose to ig- 
nore them. 

The fires of frustration and discord are 
burning in every city, North and South, 
where legal remedies are not at hand. Re- 
dress is sought in the streets, in demonstra- 
tions, parades and protests which create ten- 
Sons and threaten violence and threaten 

ves. 

We face, therefore, a moral crisis as a 
country and as a people. It cannot be met 
by repressive police action. It cannot be left 
to increased demonstrations in the streets. 
It cannot be quieted by token moves or talk. 
It is a time to act in the Congress, in your 
State and local legislative body and, above 
all, in all of our daily lives. 

It is not enough to pin the blame on oth- 
ers, to say this is a problem of one section 
of the country or another, or deplore the 
fact that we face. A great change is at hand, 
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and our task, our obligation, is to make that 
revolution, that change, peaceful and con- 
structive for all. 

Those who do nothing are inviting shame 
as well as violence. Those who act boldly 
are recognizing right as well as reality. 
Next week I shall ask the Congress of the 
United States to act, to make a commitment 
it has not fully made in this century to the 
proposition that race has no place in Ameri- 
can life or law. The Federal judiciary has 
upheld that proposition in a series of forth- 

t cases. The executive branch has 
adopted that proposition in the conduct of 
its affairs, including the employment of 
Federal personnel, the use of Federal facili- 
ties, and the sale of federally financed 
housing. 

But there are other necessary measures 
which only the Congress can provide, and 
they must be provided at this session. The 
old code of equity law under which we 
live commands for every wrong a remedy, 
but in too many communities, in too many 
parts of the country, wrongs are inflicted on 
Negro citizens as there are no remedies at 
law. Unless the Congress acts, their only 
remedy is in the street. 

I am therefore asking the Congress to 
enact legislation giving all Americans the 
right to be served in facilities which are 
open to the public—hotels, restaurants, 
theaters, retail stores, and similar estab- 
lishments. 

This seems to me to be an elementary 
right. Its denial is an arbitrary indignity 
that no American in 1963 should have to 
endure, but many do. 

I have recently met with scores of busi- 
ness leaders urging them to take voluntary 
action to end this discrimination and I 
have been by their response, and 
in the last 2 weeks over 75 cities have seen 
progress made in desegregating these kinds 
of facilities. But many are unwilling to 
act alone, and for this reason, nationwide 
legislation is needed if we are to move this 
problem from the streets to the courts. 

I am also asking Congress to authorize the 
Federal Government to participate more 
fully in lawsuits designed to end segregation 
in public education. We have succeeded in 
persuading many districts to desegregate 
voluntarily. Dozens have admitted Negroes 
without violence. Today a Negro is attend- 
ing a State-supported institution in every 
one of our 50 States, but the pace is very 
slow. 

Too many Negro children entering seg- 
regated grade schools at the time of the 
Supreme Court’s decision 9 years ago will 
enter segregated high schools this fall, hav- 
ing suffered a loss which can never be re- 
stored. The lack of an adequate education 
2 the Negro a chance to get a decent 
job. 

The orderly implementation of the Su- 
preme Court decision, therefore, cannot be 
left solely to those who may not have the 
economic resources to carry the legal action 
or who may be subject to harassment. 

Other features will be also requested, in- 
cluding greater protection for the right to 
vote. But legislation, I repeat, cannot solve 
this problem alone. It must be solved in 
the homes of every American in every com- 
munity across our country. 

In this respect, I want to pay tribute to 
those citizens North and South who have 
been working in their communities to make 
life better for all. They are acting not out 
of a sense of legal duty, but out of a sense 
of human decency. 

Like our soldiers and sailors in all parts 
of the world, they are meeting freedom’s 
challenge on the firing line, and I salute 
them for their honor and their courage. 

My fellow Americans, this is a problem 
which faces us all—in every city of the 
North as well as the South. Today there are 
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Negroes unemployed two or three times as 
many compared to whites, inadequate in 
education, moving into the large cities, un- 
able to find work, young people particularly 
out of work without hope, denied equal 
rights, denied the opportunity to eat at 
a restaurant or lunch counter or go to a 
movie theater, denied the right to a decent 
education, denied almost today the right 
to attend a State university even though 
qualified. It seems to me that these are 
matters which concern us all, not merely 
Presidents or Congressmen or Governors, but 
every citizen of the United States. 

This is one country. It has become one 
country because all of us and all the people 
who came here had an equal chance to de- 
velop their talents. 

We cannot say to 10 percent of the popu- 
lation that you can’t have that right; that 
your children can’t have the chance to de- 
velop whatever talents they have; that the 
only way that they are going to get their 
rights is to go into the streets and demon- 
strate. I think we owe them and we owe 
ourselves a better country than that. 

Therefore, I am asking for your help in 
making it easier for us to move ahead and 
to provide the kind of equality of treatment 
which we would want ourselves; to give a 
chance for every child to be educated to the 
limit of his talents. 

As I have said before, not every child has 
an equal talent or an equal ability or an 
equal motivation, but they should have 
the equal right to develop their talent and 
their ability and their motivation to make 
something of themselves. 

We have a right to expect that the Negro 
community will be responsible, will uphold 
the law, but they hav. a right to expect that 
the law will be fair; that the Constitution 
will be color blind. as Justice Harlan said at 
the turn of the century. 
is what we are talking about and 

is a matter which concerns this coun- 
and what it stands for, and in meeting 
I ask the support of al: of our citizens. 

Thank you very much. 


WAIVER IN CERTAIN CASES OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS GUARANTEED BY 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 412) 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to provide for waiver of indebted- 
ness to the United States in certain cases 
arising out of default on loans guaran- 
teed or made by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, 

Mr. ALLOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield briefly, without 
losing his right to the floor, so that I 
may ask the Senate to consider items on 
the calendar to which there is no 
objection? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and 
it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZING MODIFICATION OF 
THE REPAYMENT CONTRACT 
WITH THE GRAND VALLEY 
WATER USERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 218, House bill 2821. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2821) to authorize modification of the 
repayment contract with the Grand 
Valley Water Users’ Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to concider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 237), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 2821, introduced as 
the result of an executive communication, 
is to authorize certain modifications of the 
repayment contract with the Grand Valley 
Water Users’ Association, Colorado. The re- 
payment obligation of the association would 
be modified by (1) deducting from such obli- 
gation the unaccrued construction charges 
in the amount of $109,158.19 against 1,366.2 
acres of public land originally classified as 
productive and now classified as permanently 
unproductive, and (2) crediting to the next 
annual installment from the association the 
sum of $4,531.93, which represents construc- 
tion charges paid by the association on 123.6 
acres of land in canceled farm units included 
in the above acreage. 


costs 


The enactment of this legislation would 
not involve any additional cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. 


DISCUSSION 


The Grand Valley project in west-central 
Colorado is one of the older Federal reclama- 
tion projects. Construction was authorized 
in 1912 and the first water was delivered in 
1915. The initial project works, including 
the main canal, were constructed with capac- 
ity considered adequate to serve 53,000 acres. 
However, over 50 percent of this acreage was 
never entered. On the basis of classification 
of the project’s 53,000 acres under the Omni- 
bus Adjustment Act of May 25, 1926, 
and reclassifications, pursuant to that act, in 
1953, 1954, and 1955, 24,783 acres were de- 
termined to be productive and 28,217 acres 
were classified as permanently unproductive. 

On December 18, 1954, the Grand Valley 
Water Users’ Association advised that it con- 
sidered certain lands included in the 24,783 
acres to be unproductive and requested an 
additional reclassification. This request was 
based upon its belief that the area classified 
as irrigable on many of the vacant tracts so 
greatly exceeded the usable area that the con- 
struction charge payments discouraged entry, 
purchase, or other disposition of the lands. 
The association agreed to pay one-half of the 
expense of the reclassification. 

The field and report work pe to the 
reclassification was completed in 1955. The 
total area reclassified was 1,533.3 acres. Of 
that total, 1,366.2 acres were found to be 
permanently unproductive and 167.1 acres 
were found to be productive. The 1,366.2 
acres found to be permanently unproductive 
included 123.6 acres which had been entered 
and on which the association has paid cer- 
tain construction charges. 

As a result of the reclassification, the 
1,366.2 acres were recommended for exclusion 
from the irrigable project area with the 
167.1 acres to remain subject to repayment 
charges. H.R. 2821 would implement these 
recommendations, The unaccrued construc- 
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tion charge obligation for the 1,366.2 acres 
found to be permanently unproductive was 
determined to be $109,158.19 and the legisla- 
tion provides that this amount be written 
off as a loss to the reclamation fund. In 
addition, the legislation provides that the 
association be given credit in the amount of 
$4,531.93 which represents construction 
charges paid on the 123.6 acres of entered 
land which have been found to be perma- 
nently unproductive. 

The enactment of this legislation would 
not only permit a realistic adjustment of 
the irrigable acreages and construction 
charges heretofore applicable to these lands 
but would assist the Bureau of Reclamation 
in making this public land available and use- 
ful to resident farmowners and resident en- 
trymen through sale or by amending existing 
farm units. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs recommends that H.R. 2821 be 
enacted, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


E.L. K. OIL CO. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 221, Senate bill 1066. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1088) for the relief of the E.L.K. Oil 

0. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 240), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF MEASURE 


The purpose of S. 1066 is to authorize the 
Secretary to do equity, if he finds the facts 
and circumstances warrant such action, by. 
reinstating a Federal lease on oil lands in 
Wyoming which has been terminated auto- 
matically under the provisions of section 31 
of the Mineral Leasing Act (found in 30 
U.S.C. 188). The subject lease was that of 
the ELK. Oil Co., a small independent 
corporation of Cheyenne, Wyo., which has 
been conducting wildcatting operations in 
the Mountain States. By dint of invest- 
ment of time and money, and with good 
luck, the company found oil on a part of 
the acreage covered by the lease. Thus, if 
this acreage were now to be offered for lease, 
it would have to be disposed of by com- 
petitive bidding with the chances being 
that the E. LK. Co. would lose out to a major 
corporation which probably would outbid it. 


FACTUAL SITUATION 


The ELK. lease covers a tract of 240 
acres. Payment of advance annual rental 
for 1963 was due on February 1, 1963. This 
was a Friday. The rental check for $120, 
dated January 31, was not received in the 
office of the Bureau of Land Management 
in Cheyenne until the following Monday, 
February 4. Since, under the law, the lease 
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had terminated as of the close of business 
the preceding Friday, February 1, the check 
was returned to the E.LK. Oil Co. on Febru- 
ary 6. 

At the subcommittee hearing, the presi- 
dent of the ELK. Oil Co., Mr. Robert 
Klicker, testified that he had come in from 
a field trip on Thursday, the 31st, discovered 
that the rental had not been paid, and that 
he himself wrote the check for $120, placed 
it in an envelope addressed to the Bureau 
of Land Management office and mailed it at 
the Cheyenne post office in person. 

This testimony was not contradicted, and 
no evidence casting any doubt upon it of- 
fered from any quarter. 

At the subcommittee’s specific request, 
the Bureau of Land Management made a 
search of its files for the postmarked en- 
velope in which the check had been mailed. 
Results of this search were negative; the 
envelope was not found. Bureau of Land 
Management officials explained that except 
in rare instances, such as in an appeals case, 
letters received in BLM field offices are 
opened, the contents time stamped, and the 
envelope discarded. The volume of mail 
is quite large. 

The committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that S. 1066 does not reinstate the 
ELK. oil lease. Rather it authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to “re- 
ceive, consider, and act upon” any petition 
by the company that may be filed within 
180 days after enactment. That is, the Sec- 
retary will conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation of the facts and circumstances, 
and then determine whether the lease should 
be reinstated upon payment of the year's 
rental. 

APPLICABLE LAW 


Although S. 1066 makes no changes in 
existing law, the applicable section of the 
Mineral Leasing Act, section 31, as amended 
by Public Law 87-822, which added subsec- 
tions (e) and (d), is as follows: 


“Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 
(41 Stat. 437, 450) as Amended 


“Src. 31. (a) Except as otherwise herein 
provided, any lease issued under the provi- 
sions of this Act may be forfeited and can- 
celed by an appropriate proceeding in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the property, or some part thereof, 
is located whenever the lessee fails to com- 
ply with any of the provisions of this Act, 
of the lease, or of the general regulations 
promulgated under this Act and in force 
at the date of the lease; and the lease may 
provide for resort to appropriate methods 
for the settlement of disputes or for reme- 
dies for breach of specified conditions 
thereof. 

“(b) Any lease issued after August 21, 
1935, under the provisions of section 17 of 
this Act shall be subject to cancellation by 
the Secretary of the Interior after thirty days’ 
notice upon the failure of the lessee to com- 
ply with any of the provisions of the lease, 
unless, or until, the land covered by any such 
lease is known to contain valuable deposits 
of oil or gas. Such notice in advance of 
cancellation shall be sent the lease owner by 
registered letter directed to the lease owner’s 
record post office address, and in case such 
letter shall be returned as undelivered, such 
notice shall also be posted for a period of 
thirty days in the United States land office for 
the district in which the land covered by such 
lease is situated, or in the event that there 
is no district land office for such district, 
then in the post office nearest such land. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of this sec- 
tion, however, upon failure of a lessee to pay 
rental on or before the anniversary date of 
the lease, for any lease on which there is 
no well capable of producing oil or gas in 
paying quantities, the lease shall automat- 
ically terminate by operation of law: Pro- 
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vided, however, That when the time for pay- 
ment falls upon any day in which the proper 
office for payment is not open, payment may 
be received the next official working day and 
shall be considered as timely made. 

“(c) Where any lease has been terminated 
automatically by operation of law under this 
section for failure to pay rental timely and 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that the failure to pay 
timely the lease rental was justifiable or 
not due to a lack of reasonable diligence, he 
in his judgment may reinstate the lease sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

“(1) A petition for reinstatement, together 
with the required rental, for any lease (a) 
terminated prior to the effective date of this 
act must be filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior within one hundred and eighty days 
after the effective date of this Act; 

“(2) No valid lease has been issued affect- 
ing any of the lands in the terminated lease 
prior to the filing of the petition for rein- 
statement. 

“(d) Where, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, drilling operations 
were being diligently conducted on the last 
day of the primary term of the lease, and, 
except for nonpayment of rental, the lessee 
would have been entitled to extension of his 
lease, pursuant to section 4(d) of the Act 
of September 2, 1960 (74 Stat. 790), the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may reinstate such lease 
notwithstanding the failure of the lessee to 
have made payment of the next year's rental, 
provided the conditions of subparagraphs (1) 
and (2) of section (c) are satisfied.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed- 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 31 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (30 U.S.C. 
188), the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to receive, consider, 
and act upon any petition of the E, L. K. Oil 
Company, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, filed with- 
in one hundred and eighty days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, for reinstate- 
ment of United States oil and gas lease “Wyo- 
ming 046887 (C)“, as if such petition had 
been filed within the time provided in such 
section and such section had been applicable 
thereto. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE TAXATION 
BY STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 223, H.R. 6441. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6441) to amend Public Law 86-272, as 
bs ies with respect to the reporting 

ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 


(No. 242), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would extend from July 1, 1963, 
to March 31, 1964, the time within which the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and/or the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate shall file the reports 
required by Public Law 86-272. 


STATEMENT 


Public Law 86-272, as amended, requires 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Finance of the U.S. Senate, acting separately 
or jointly, or both, or any duly authorized 
subcommittees thereof, to “make full and 
complete studies of all matters pertaining to 
the taxation of interstate commerce by the 
States“ and report to their respective Houses 
the results of such studies, together with 
their proposals for legislation on or before 
July 1, 1963. 

The Committee on Judiciary, acting 
through a special subcommittee, has under- 
taken such a study, which is both broad and 
thorough. In the course of its work, the 
subcommittee has gathered a large amount 
of useful information. It is now engaged in 
analyzing this data and preparing recom- 
mendations based upon it. 

Although the subcommittee has proceeded 
with diligence, the issues involved are nu- 
merous and complex. The time remaining 
for completing the report will be insufficient 
for the continued careful consideration 
which these issues demand. The House 
Committee on the Judiciary believes that an 
extension to March 31, 1964, should provide 
enough time for it to complete its work. 

The Senate Committee on Finance is of 
the view that this extension is necessary and 
desirable and commends this bill to the Sen- 
ate for its favorable consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 6441) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos, 225 through 229, in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none; 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will state 
the first measure. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF EXCERPTS ON THE 1963-64 NA- 
TIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 
SUBJECT OF MEDICARE 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
48) authorizing the printing as a Senate 
document of selected excerpts on the 
1963-64 national high school debate sub- 
ject of medicare, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed with illustrations as a Senate docu- 
ment selected excerpts on the 1963-1964 na- 
tional high school debate proposition: “What 
Should Be the Role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Providing Medical Care to the Citi- 
zens of the United States”, compiled by 
the Education and Public Welfare Division, 
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Legislative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress; and that there be printed twenty-five 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five addi- 
tional copies of such document, of which 
ten thousand three hundred shall be for the 
use of the Senate and fifteen thousand three 
hundred and sixty-five shall be for the use 
of the House of Representatives. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF 65TH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


The resolution (S. Res. 159) authoriz- 
ing the printing of the 65th Annual Re- 
port of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
as a Senate document, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the sixty-fifth annual re- 
port of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for the year 
ended March 1, 1962, be printed, with an 
illustration, as a Senate document. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF STUDY ENTITLED “PROBLEMS 
AND TRENDS IN ATLANTIC PART- 
NERSHIP—I” 

The resolution (S. Res. 152) to print 
as a Senate document the study entitled 
“Problems and Trends in Atlantic Part- 
nership—II.“ was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a staff study entitled Prob- 
lems and Trends in Atlantic Partnership— 
II”, prepared at the request of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
that six thousand additional copies of such 
document be printed for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF “SELECTED REPORTS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES” 


The resolution (S. Res. 156) authoriz- 
ing the printing as a Senate document of 
“Selected Reports of the Administrative 
Conference of the United States,” was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document “Selected Reports of the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States”, submitted by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and that there be printed two 
thousand additional copies of such docu- 
ment for the use of that committee. 


PRINTING FOR USE OF COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY OF ADDITION- 
AL COPIES OF ITS HEARINGS ON 
“PACIFICA FOUNDATION” 


The resolution (S. Res. 157) authoriz- 
ing the printing for the use of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of additional 
copies of its hearings on “Pacifica Foun- 
dation,” was considered, and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee om the Judiciary four 
thousand five hundred additional copies each 
of parts 2 and 3 of the h on “Pacifica 
Foundation”, issued by its Internal Security 
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Subcommittee during the Eighty-cighth 
Congress, first session. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of measures on the 
calendar. There will be no further 
Pieces of proposed legislation taken up 
at this time. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado for his forebearance and cour- 
tesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 


CUBAN LIBERATION: A PROPOSAL 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, there is 
a time in the policy councils of a free 
nation for measured deliberation and 
even for conscious delay. Until all of 
the facts are in hand, until they are con- 
firmed beyond a reasonable doubt, and 
until the public mind and the national 
will have coalesced into an overwhelm- 
ing consensus—that is the time for 
deliberate indecision. 

But there is also a time for decision— 
and for decisive action. And then, 
soaring rhetoric must give way to pur- 
poseful deeds. 

We have arrived at such a time—in 
sober fact, at the moment of truth—in 
this Nation’s confrontation with world 
Communist imperialism. 

Still more, we are face to face with 
the moral imperatives of our national 
honor. The weight of our words, and 
the value of our most solemn pledges, are 
now hanging in the balance. And it 
will be a dark day indeed for the cause 
of freedom, everywhere in the world, if 
they are found wanting. 

My subject is Cuba. My concern is 
Cuba. My concern is the liberation of 
that terribly oppressed people; and the 
removal of a leprous sore gnawing away 
at the very life of this hemisphere. 

I speak today to my peers in this co- 
equal branch of the National Govern- 
ment—and thus also to and for the 
American people—in the name of our 
blemished national honor and with the 
mandate of a collective judgment that 
can no longer go unrepresented. We 
must take up the burden of responsible 
leadership that has so long been de- 
faulted by our executive officials. It is 
time, at long last, to make good their own 
pledge of Cuban liberation. It is time, 
to put the matter most bluntly, to fulfill 
the same mission begun at the Bay of 
Pigs—to establish a beachhead of free- 
dom on Cuban soil. Only this time we 
must get the job done, as I shall propose. 

It is right and proper that the Con- 
gress should be the forum for such 
critical public debate—leading first to 
unequivocal decision and then to bold 
action. What better place, indeed, than 
the representative assembly of the whole 
American community to bring to a focus 
the mounting tide of public anger and 
public frustration over a Cuba policy of 
planned procrastination? If the execu- 
tive will not lead—will not represent 
what I am convinced is the hardened 
will of the American people—then where 
but here can responsible action orig- 
inate? 

_ This action began a few days ago, in 
my judgment, when the able Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] subjected 
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to careful scrutiny the Cuban policy of 
this administration. His analysis was 
dispassionate; but not the implications 
that so indisputably emerge from this 
sorry record of delay and deceit, of 
empty rhetoric, and of bold promises 
timidly deferred. 

The political and security considera- 
tions are grave enough—and to these I 
will direct attention in the remainder of 
my remarks. But equally grave, and 
more shocking still, are the moral im- 
Plications of our Cuban policy. Or, to 
call them by their true name, the moral 
failures. 

We failed at the Bay of Pigs—through 
flaccid reasoning at the critical moment. 
And we compounded our failure by at- 
tempting, months later, to hide behind 
some legalistic distinction between “air 
cover” and “air support,” in a manner 
wholly unworthy of a great and power- 
ful nation. What was at stake there was 
not formal niceties but rather the lives 
of brave men, And these we callously 
sacrificed. 

We failed again last October when, 
with every winning card in our hand, 
with overwhelming popular support in 
this Nation and throughout the free 
world, we stopped short of our avowed 
goal. And the Soviet presence remains 
in Cuba—if, indeed, it does not grow. 

We have failed, repeatedly, to mobilize 
the vast anti-Castro ferment inside Cuba 
and to unify with it the self-exiled refu- 
gees from Communist tyranny in this 
country and throughout the hemisphere. 
In crude terms of strategy, this has 
meant a shameful waste of valuable re- 
sources; and in the more significant 
terms of moral commitment, we have 
played cruel games with the hopes and 
aspirations of all these people—endless- 
ly proclaiming our desire to see them 
once more free but failing to follow 
through with effective action. 

We thus cheapen the concept of free- 
dom—and irreparably undercut both the 
material strength and the moral stamina 
of the forces of freedom, worldwide. 

And we contribute to the disarray 
among the forces of free Cuba, that, time 
and again, administration spokesmen 
point to as an excuse for our failure to 
mobilize the full resources of the hemi- 
spheric community in support of a pro- 
visional free Cuban Government. 

This Nation, in honor and good con- 
science, can no longer have it both ways. 
If we are not prepared to do more than 
talk the Castro regime out of existence, 
then let us at least muster up the can- 
dor to confess our timidity and our help- 
lessness. But I do not for one moment 
believe that this would properly repre- 
sent the hardened will of the American 
people; and in their name, I utterly re- 
ject any such counsel of despair. In- 
stead, I urge upon this body a clear and 
purposeful reaffirmation of our commit- 
ment to Cuban liberation. It is a mat- 
ter, equally, of our national interest and 
our national honor. Now, let us get on 
with the task. 

Can there be any remaining doubt 
about the urgency of the problem? A 
Communist Cuba is no mere annoyance. 
It is not some minor blemish in a com- 
munity of nations otherwise healthy. It 
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is, rather, an ugly and a potentially fatal 
cancer within the vitals of the free 
world. 

In the measured words of the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee’s 
“Interim Report on the Cuban Military 
Buildup:” 

Cuba is an advanced Soviet base for sub- 
versive, revolutionary, and agitational activ- 
ities in the Western Hemisphere and affords 
the opportunity to export agents, funds, 
arms, ammunition and propaganda through- 
out Latin America. It serves as an ad- 
vance intelligence base for the U.S.S.R. It 
provides a base for the training of agents 
from other Latin American countries in sub- 
versive, revolutionary, agitational, and sabo- 
tage techniques. 


The report goes on: 

Our friends abroad will understandably 
doubt our ability to meet and defeat the 
forces of communism thousands of miles 
across the ocean if we prove unable to cope 
with the Communist threat at our very 
doorstep. 

This evil threat— 


The report concludes— 
must be “eliminated at an early date.” 


Let me simply underscore those final 
words. The Communist presence must 
be removed—not endlessly discussed, not 
reduced, not redeployed, but removed. 
And Cuba must once more be free. 

When the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], in effect, challenged this 
administration to supplant its eloquent 
words with positive deeds, I rose to ob- 
serve that I, too, had been engaged in 
a critical analysis of our Cuban policy. 
I then applauded, and now underscore, 
his argument that the time is long over- 
due for this body to come to the aid of 
the executive: if they will not spell out 
the details of a policy aimed at Cuban 
liberation, if they will not make good 
their own pledges, then let us provide 
the impetus. I promised to come for- 
ward with a proposal, more to promote 
and provoke debate than a full-blown 
operational plan, which would be devoted 
to one overriding purpose: the restora- 
tion of a free Cuba. 

And so today, in no spirit of competi- 
tion or partisanship, but simply as one 
profoundly disturbed American whose 
official responsibility it is to help ham- 
mer out the guidelines of national pol- 
icy—in this spirit I rise to offer such a 
proposal. I ask only that it be con- 
sidered in the same _ spirit—seriously, 
soberly, impartially. I ask that it be 
thoroughly debated, on its merits. If it 
helps move us forward, from dissonant 
oratory to a national harmony of de- 
cisive purpose, then I will be content. I 
ask that you hear me out, and then put 
my proposal to the hard test of full and 
free debate anc to the ultimate standard 
of this Nation’s best interest. 

It is in this affirmative spirit that I 
offer a proposal for Cuban liberation. 

The goal has already been stated: the 
liberation of Cuba, by and for the Cuban 
people themselves. 

What unique resources, what readily 
available strengths does it call upon? 

Chiefly two: First of all, the Cuban 
people throughout the hemisphere, and 
within Cuba itself. This is the man- 
power ultimately required for Cuban lib- 
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eration—dedicated, ready, and willing to 
spearhead the operation. They must 
have U.S. encouragement and support. 
And they must have a home for their 
government. 

That home, too, exists—right on Cu- 
ban soil. The U.S.-leased naval station 
at Guantanamo Bay is perfectly located 
to become a free Cuban outpost upon 
the very island of Cuba. It is there. 
It is fully equipped. It can serve as 
a moral rallying point for all Cuban pa- 
triots, on their own land. It is, in fact, 
exactly what the Bay of Pigs operation 
was meant to secure: a territorial beach- 
head on Cuban soil, a place for a seat-of- 
government for provisional officials upon 
the very sands of their homeland, and a 
focus for eventual liberation operations. 

These are the unique resources that 
would form the basis of an operation 
committed inflexibly to Cuban libera- 
tion—the manpower and the territorial 
beachhead itself. But something more is 
needed—indeed, it must be the first order 
of business—and that is a free Cuban 
Government, as widely representative as 
possible of all Cuban democratic groups 
and parties. Up to now, we have treated 
a free Cuban Government as a stum- 
bling block to liberation; and we have 
greatly contributed, by our own indeci- 
sion and our own failure of nerve, to the 
confusion of competing and sometimes 
conflicting forces, each claiming to speak 
with the voice of free Cuba. 

No one, and certainly not this Nation, 
can say for sure just who does represent 
a free Cuba. Only the Cuban people 
themselves, in free elections, can ulti- 
mately give the answer—and even then, 
only after the full restoration of freedom 
and the gradual rebuilding of the basic 
institutions of Cuban society. But what 
we can do—and do now, with a candor to 
match our bold purpose—is to call on the 
Cuban patriots to compose their own 
differences and to unite behind the one 
supreme goal of liberation. Let us issue 
our call—our challenge, in fact—in these 
terms: 

We pledge our full support to a uni- 
fied interim government and then pre- 
pare the way for free elections, within 
the framework of the 1940 constitution. 

We will help this government establish 
itself on Cuban soil, at our Guantanamo 
base and, at the earliest appropriate mo- 
ment, accord it full recognition as the 
legal instrument of Cuban sovereignty— 
at the same time branding, once and for 
all, the Castro regime as foreign-dom- 
inated usurpers. We will thus make use 
of our Guantanamo base to complete the 
mission we so shamefully muddled at the 
Bay of Pigs—the establishment of a free 
Cuban Government on Cuban soil. And 
we will do so without firing a shot, with- 
out risking lives or spilling blood. 

We will insist on the provisional 
nature of this interim government—and 
request its executive officials to deposit 
with the Secretary-General of the OAS 
their undated resignations, to become 
effective when the Cuban people, by free 
elections, reassert their own ultimate 
sovereignty. We offer the use of Guan- 
tanamo, while retaining our full treaty 
rights and our perpetual leasehold. And 
thus we utterly reject the notion of of- 
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fering this key base as a pawn in some 
future negotiations—with any Cuban 
government. That form of appeasement 
has no part in our liberation policy. 

We will, at the same time, continue 
the policy of training free Cubans in 
our own Armed Forces. These men, in 
increasing numbers, will provide a res- 
ervoir of military skills upon which the 
provisional government may wish to 
draw as it charts its own course toward 
ultimate liberation. Without such an 
objective, without such a government to 
rally these forces and to lead them, our 
present training program has no real 
meaning. It is an illusion of action with 
no clear objective. 

We will, at every step in this process, 
seek the fullest possible collaboration 
and support of the OAS community—in 
recognizing an interim government, in 
branding the Castro Communists a re- 
gime of usurpers, and in training the 
nucleus of a free Cuban army. But with 
or without such collaboration, this Na- 
tion will honor its pledge with every nec- 
essary resource. 

Iam suggesting that we thus challenge 
all Cuban patriots to units in the name 
of liberation. And toward the accom- 
plishment of this goal, we must pledge 
our unequivocal purpose and the resolute 
use of our power. 

Having proclaimed Cuban liberation 
as the core of our policy, we must do one 
thing more: we must warn away any and 
all outside powers that we will tolerate 
no interference, in Cuba or elsewhere in 
this hemisphere—no arms, no strategic 
supplies, no technicians, no training mis- 
sions. And if the interval between the 
proclamation of our liberation policy and 
its effective implementation is used for 
the withdrawal of all foreign presence 
from the OAS community, so much the 
better. But let every foreign power be 
on notice, clear and unmistakable, that 
the United States means business about 
Cuban liberation. Let no one doubt that 
this Nation is prepared to meet its com- 
mitments—wherever in the world the 
challenge may come. We will not be di- 
verted. Neither will we be deterred. 

There we have the bare outline of a 
proposal for Cuban liberation. Let me 
stress once more that I offer this pro- 
posal as one possible course of action— 
consistent with our own avowed goals 
and with a high potential for accom- 
plishing these goals. I offer it mainly as 
a spur to purposeful debate. I hope and 
expect to have it subjected to close and 
careful questions. Indeed, nothing less 
than this will fulfill my own purpose of 
moving our present Cuban policy out of 
the doldrums of defeatism and into the 
range of effective action. And in spell- 
ing out all the details, there will be prob- 
lems. There will be legalistic forms to 
be either observed or overcome. There 
will be accusations, internally and ex- 
ternally, of warmongering. And there 
will surely be dire threats about esca- 
lating the crisis and blustering warnings 
about rocking the boat. 

I submit that this is precisely the time 
when the boat needs rocking—right on 
out of the shoals of procrastination and 
of indecision. And I submit, too, that 
the form of escalation we can least afford 
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is to permit this advance base of Commu- 
nist imperialism to harden into a perma- 
nent enemy outpost barely beyond our 
own mainland. These are the realities 
of an intolerable situation. Our pur- 
poses are entirely honorable. And with 
a resolute will, we can achieve these 
purposes—to assist an oppressed people 
to liberate themselves from a foreign tyr- 
anny, and thus to advance the cause of 
freedom everywhere in the world. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am glad o yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I rise to pay my 
compliment to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado for the statement which 
he has just made. In it he is suggesting 
positive action, which in this day and 
age, in this city, is rather unusual, in view 
of the constant negative approaches of 
our administration. 

The Senator has said that we need ef- 
fective measures today. I suggest that 
we need an effective measure somewhere 
in this world, because whether we like it 
or not, we must admit that we are not 
being too successful around the world. 
We are faced with disaster in South Viet- 
nam and in Laos. The Lord only knows 
what Berlin will bring up. Cuba is the 
one place close to our hearts and close to 
our heartland where we can do some- 
thing. 

I believe that what the Senator has 
suggested is worthy of discussion and 
consideration. 

Frankly, as an American, I am a little 
ashamed of letting other people down. 
We have let the Hungarians down. We 
are beginning to let the people of south- 
east Asia down. We are not certain about 
what we will do in Berlin. We have cer- 
tainly let the Cubans down. 

It has been historic in this country that 
we keep our promises. So far the ad- 
ministration’s hallmark, in addition to 
being indecision, has been failure to keep 
its word to our friends and allies. 

Before I close I should like to ask the 
Senator a question, to make it perfectly 
clear in my mind and in the minds of my 
colleagues in the Senate, what he means 
with respect to one point in his speech. 

When the Senator suggests that Guan- 
tanamo, on which we have perpetual 
lease, be used for the establishment of a 
free Cuban government, he is not sug- 
gesting that we give up our naval base. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
I am merely suggesting that in Guan- 
tanamo we offer the Cubans a place, on 
their own homeland, where they can 
form a home for their provisional gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my friend 
from Colorado. There will be those who 
will immediately charge that the Senator 
from Colorado is suggesting that we give 
up Guantanamo. I know that his sug- 
gestion does not contemplate that. I 
believe that at the outset we should 
make this point clear, so that those who 
tremble and quake at every word from 
the Kremlin will not throw at him and 
the people who back him the charge 
that he is following the example of con- 
stant appeasement. 
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Whether we like it or not, and whether 
the newspapers have covered this sub- 
ject up with other headlines, the fact 
remains that Cuba is still the most im- 
portant issue to our people and the most 
important issue for peace anywhere in 
the world. We had better get on with 
the problem that confronts not only the 
freedom of America but also the freedom 
of the entire Western Hemisphere, and 
the freedom of the entire world. 

Again I congratulate the Senator from 
Colorado. I thank him for having made 
this historic and courageous speech. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona very 
much, particularly for pointing out one 
thing which I think should be made per- 
fectly clear; namely, that we have no 
intention—and I have no such purpose 
in mind—of giving up Guantanamo 
either to the Castro regime or to a new 
regime which we would recognize after 
it was formed in Guantanamo, or to any 
other regime, until that time, not now in 
the foreseeable future, when Guantana- 
mo would not be of any service to us 
whatever. I cannot foresee such a time 
at the moment. The Senator’s question 
has given me an opportunity, which I 
appreciate, to make this point perfectly 
clear. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator, 
from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am greatly im- 
pressed and very much intrigued with the 
idea the Senator from Colorado has 
presented. We have been going along for 
several years, being told that there is no 
practical step that we can take, and that 
there is nothing whatever that we must 
do. Now, for the benefit of the American 
people, the Senator from Colorado has 
presented a very practical proposal. It 
seems to me that this is a challenge to the 
executive department, either to adopt 
the proposal or to come forth with one 
that is better. It cannot be wiped off 
the record merely by saying, “We must 
still wait to see what happens.” 

I have this question to ask: If a pro- 
visional government were set up in 
Guantanamo, would all activities of that 
government be confined to Guantanamo? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not think so. If 
we permitted the establishment of a pro- 
visional government in Guantanamo, we 
would recognize that government. One 
of the paradoxical and anomalous sit- 
uations in this country today is that we 
have never severed our connections with 
Cuba. We have only withdrawn our 
diplomatic representation from Cuba. 
Therefore, at the time that we would rec- 
ognize the provisional government, we 
would sever diplomatic connections with 
Cuba. 

Mr. BENNETT. If we rec the 
new provisional government, would it not 
be perfectly proper for the people of the 
new Cuban government to establish em- 
bassies and other representations, par- 
stress: on our own soil? 

ALLOTT. I assume that they 
wand set up representation in many 
places where they thought the need ex- 
isted. They undoubtedly would do so 
somewhere on our own soil. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Therefore, there 
would be an opportunity for that govern- 
ment to have free contact with the Cuban 
refugees who are located within the bor- 
ders of the United States, and with any- 
one else or with any other government 
that might be interested in the success 
of the new provisional government thus 
established. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
The situation as it exists now—and even 
the administration’s spokesmen have 
said so over and over—is that our deal- 
ings with Cuba have so fragmented the 
exiled patriots that they are now broken 
into many groups. 

It is my hope that such a proposal as 
this, offering exiled Cubans a home on 
their own soil, with all the national 
honor and dignity that would come with 
it, would create an impetus, a drive, a 
motivation among them to establish a 
provisional government, a government 
which, of course, we would recognize 
when we were satisfied that it was a truly 
representative government. 

Mr, BENNETT. If such a provisional 
government were recognized by the 
United States, would it not be possible 
also to have it recognized by the other 
states which are members of the Orga- 
nization of American States, so that 
Cuba could again be represented in that 
important body? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is a possibility. 
Of course, no one knows what the first 
reaction would be; but I am sure that 
the South American countries them- 
selves are as critical of our policy toward 
Cuba as are the Cuban exiles themselves. 
I know they wonder why we, with all our 
power, with all our might, with all our 
prestige, are unable to assist the little 
country of Cuba, while at the same time 
we are talking about keeping the peace 
of the world. The South Americans 
simply cannot understand a powerful, 
strong nation, which acts in such an ut- 
terly flaccid, vacillating, unpurposeful 
manner. 

There has been a whole series of such 
actions by this administration. If we 
would not continue to act in this way, 
if we acted with all our force behind us, 
we might convince those people, and we 
might find, as we did last fall, when the 
President made his ringing declaration, 
that we would pull all the support of the 
Organization of American States behind 
us at once. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah is much impressed with the idea 
proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 
Until another one that seems even bet- 
ter and more practical comes along, I 
shall do everything I can to support and 
hasten the fruition of this interesting 
and intriguing plan. I congratulate the 
Senator from Colorado on the idea which 
he has brought before the Senate today. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I express my deep ap- 
preciation to the distinguished Senator 
from Utah. He himself made an out- 
standing speech on the Cuban situation 
a few weeks ago. I hope that he also 
will continue the discussion of this sub- 
ject in the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 
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Mr, ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado. He, 
like the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to our national welfare. The 
suggestion that a provisional government 
be recognized and be given a home on 
Cuban soil, on the Guantanamo base, 
without in any way relinquishing any of 
our rights there, is one of great promise. 
Frankly, I do not believe it should be 
rejected unless a better proposal is of- 
fered. It is one of the most important 
steps that could be taken. Some of us 
may have something else to offer; but 
I believe the Senator from Colorado is 
talking in the long-range interest of the 
peace and security of the United States 
as well as the liberty of the Cuban people. 

Recent history proves that whenever 
the West has acted with determination 
and strength in the defense of great 
principles, the Communists have backed 
down. Likewise, recently history shows 
that whenever the West has acted with 
vacillation and compromise, communism 
has advanced. Instead of being called 
warmongers, those who advocate specific, 
purposeful action in connection with the 
Communist threat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere are actually serving the long- 
range cause of peace with justice and 
honor. I congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nebraska. I 
wish to make two points. First, I go 
back to my prefatory remarks; namely, 
that I offer this proposal as one positive 
plan. 

Second, I do not know whether the 
administration has a policy or not. The 
distinguished junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] brought this point 
out very well the other day. If the ad- 
ministration has a policy, the best de- 
scription that can be given of it is that 
it is a policy of containment. At best, 
it is a negative policy. I believe it is 
time for Americans to get our whole in- 
ternational policy off its heels and for- 
ward on its toes, where it can punch, 
and punch hard. I do not believe we 
can steer a true course of world leader- 
ship, to which we are definitely com- 
mitted and which we cannot avoid, until 
and unless we are willing to take strong 
moral positions and support them. 

I appreciate the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I, too, salute the Sen- 
ator from Colorado for making a most 
compelling, courageous suggestion of a 
constructive nature, one which would 
put an end to the retreat from freedom, 
which the United States has been lead- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere. What 
the Senator from Colorado proposes is 
on all fours with the hallowed concepts, 
principles, and programs embraced in the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

We have reached a stage in our rela- 
tionships with the Western World where 
to do nothing, as we have been doing 
for so long, is much more dangerous 
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than to do something and to take some 
constructive action. His call for action 
should produce results either along the 
line of his proposals or in conformity 
with some other plan of action. 

I liked what the Senator said about 
the dangers of escalation. It seems to 
me that the dangers of escalation in this 
area are much greater from the stand- 
point of a continuation of a do-nothing 
program than they would be if some 
constructive leadership were exerted. 

Over the weekend I was visiting with 
a friend from a Latin American republic. 
We were discussing the excellent speech 
made by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], in 
the Senate on Thursday, in which the 
Senator from Kentucky reviewed the 
catastrophic consequences of our Cuban 
policy to date. I was discussing with 
this important Latin American citizen 
the feeling I have that the Latin Amer- 
ican republics should be as much con- 
cerned about Cuba as we are; and that 
they should join with us in some kind 
of concerted effort to eliminate the Com- 
munist cancer from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The rejoinder of my friend was 
that the Latin American people are far 
ahead of the North Americans—or at 
least ahead of the U.S. Government. He 
said: 

We are looking for some leadership. We 
are waiting for someone to give us marching 
orders. We are willing and eager to co- 
operate; but we are unable to cooperate 
in a do-nothing atmosphere. While you sit 
on your hands, we sit on our hands, 


I like the double-edged suggestion that 
a provisional Cuban Government be 
established. The Senator from Colorado 
has in mind, as I have, the creation of 
incentives by which the Cubans them- 
selves would become eager to select their 
provisional government and to settle 
their personal or political differences. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him, I wish to 
make certain that my own purpose in 
this respect is understood. It isnot that 
the United States would create a pro- 
visional Cuban Government, but that the 
Cubans themselves would create it. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. I 
think we should create some incentives. 
One reason why the Cubans have had so 
much difficulty in getting together is that 
they have had not much incentive to get 
together. They have not had a chance 
to do things which would bring them to- 
gether. I think a provisional govern- 
ment which would have nothing to do 
would be unpopular in Cuba and among 
the refguees. To establish a provisional 
government and then to tell it that it 
could not recruit freedom fighters, could 
not train its forces, could not have con- 
tact with the people in Cuba who are 
anti-Castro and anti-Communist, would 
be to give the kiss of death to a provi- 
sional government before it was created. 
So we ought to provide a provisional 
Cuban Government work to do and an 
opportunity to house itself on Cuban soil. 

If there are those who may oppose 
such a programI hope there will be no 
opposition—I suggest that there are per- 
haps islands adjacent to Cuba, aside 
from Guantanamo, on which a provi- 
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sional government could be established. 
It seems to me that the important thing 
is to give a provision government an op- 
portunity to locate itself on Cuban soil, 
where it can begin to undertake plans for 
what will happen after Castro. The 
suggestion of the Senator from Colorado 
point to that direction. 

I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he believes the program which 
he has discussed would be in conflict with 
the suggestion I have made from time to 
time, in various speeches and in reports 
to the State Department and the White 
House; namely, that the first essential 
step that we could take to indicate that 
we mean business about getting rid of 
communism in Cuba would be to inten- 
sify our economic boycott, which at least 
would tend to keep the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba from fattening itself on the 
fruits of the free world. Would there 
be anything contradictory between such 
a policy and the suggestions made by 
the Senator from Colorado in the course 
of his speech? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I see no conflict be- 
tween those two courses of action. In 
one respect they are quite similar; 
namely, the proposal that we cease doing 
nothing; that, instead, we start upon 
definite planned courses of action which 
will exert upon Castro every kind of 
pressure for the fall of Castro which we 
can exert, and which will exert every 
kind of pressure upon Cuba and 
Khrushchev—instead of permitting 
Khrushchev to exert pressure upon us— 
to get his own people out of Cuba before, 
because of certain developments, it 
might be too late to get them out. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad to hear the 
Senator from Colorado make that state- 
ment, because in my opinion one of the 
most dismal aspects of our present policy 
toward Cuba is the fainthearted effort 
we have made to establish the first 
essential step in setting up and support- 
ing an economic boycott in the Western 
Hemisphere against Cuba. The US. 
policy has been completely satisfactory 
from the standpoint of our own nation- 
als, for they are not allowed to trade with 
Cuba or to send to Cuba anything except 
essential medical supplies. But in the 
implementation of that policy we have 
not taken even a half-sized step in the 
direction of persuading others to adopt 
a similar policy. For example, we say 
that ships which engage in Communist 
trade with Cuba will not be welcome in 
U.S. ports, for commercial purposes. But 
if we meant business, if that policy were 
designed to do something other than to 
deceive the public, and if we really meant 
to establish an economic boycott, the 
least we could do would be to insist that 
shipping companies which permit their 
ships to trade with Cuba will not be per- 
mitted to have any of their ships engage 
in commerce in American ports. Sucha 
policy would have some meaning, some 
validity, and some effect. 

However, when we say to a shipping 
company, “All we require of you is that 
your ships A, B, and C, which trade with 
Cuban ports, shall not enter our ports; 
but you may bring into our ports any 
other ships you operate,” in my opinion 
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that is an exercise in futility, for it is 
designed to do nothing. 

So we should take the first step in 
making our economic-boycott policy 
effective. We should have taken it long 
before now. However, after October 22, 
after the Bay of Pigs fiasco, and after 
retreating down hill ever since then, we 
still have not taken that first step in 
endeavoring to apply economic sanctions 
against Cuba. 

So I am happy that as the Senator 
from Colorado has discussed our studies, 
he has pointed out that there is noth- 
ing to prevent us from taking action 
tomorrow to apply economic sanctions 
against Cuba. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
South Dakota is entirely correct, and I 
thank him for contributing this point to 
the debate. 

The main point is that we must begin 
placing pressure upon them, for there is 
no reason why our country should be 
the constant recipient of pressure from 
Khrushchev and the Communists in 
Europe. Instead, we should be exerting 
some sort of pressure ourselves, not only 
in this one spot, but also in spots 
throughout the world. If we did what 
the Senator from South Dakota has sug- 
gested, that would be at least one posi- 
tive step toward exerting some pressure 
on them, instead of backing away from 
it, as we have constantly done. 

Mr. MUNDT. If we took the simple, 
logical, and completely understandable 
step I have just discussed, and then 
moved in the direction the Senator from 
Colorado has proposed, I am sure—as my 
Latin American friends said over the 
weekend—that the countries of Latin 
America which are looking to us for 
leadership would finally realize that we 
are serious; and they would take steps 
of their own, and steps in cooperation 
with us, to implement this policy. 
Furthermore, I believe that some of the 
NATO countries and some of our sup- 
posed friends across the seas who are 
constantly fattening their economic cof- 
fers by trading with the enemy, while 
insisting that we continue to give them 
large handouts in order to make them 
safe against communism, should stop 
that counter-productive practice. Thus 
we would not find NATO countries and 
other countries we are supporting knif- 
ing us in the back by making profits for 
themselves by trading with the enemy. 

I salute the Senator from Colorado 
for his persuasive and challenging 
suggestions. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I have been testi- 
fying before the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works, so I did not have 
the advantage of hearing the first part 
of the speech of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. As I understand from the latter 
part of his speech and the subsequent 
colloquy, he proposes that the Cubans 
who are now in our country establish a 
government-in-exile, and that we offer 
them a place of domicile at Guantanamo 

ay. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. GRUENING. And that thus we 
would help the Cubans who are now in 
exile return to their own country. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; their return would 
have to be planned. First, we would have 
to determine how many of the Cubans 
now in exile would be offered a domicile 
at Guantanamo Bay. 

This suggestion is based upon the his- 
torical fact that in the past 2 years the 
body of Cubans in exile has been frag- 
mentized. My purpose is to offer them 
motives for setting aside their differences 
and forming a provisional government as 
representative as possible—and, of 
course, we would not recognize it until it 
was as representative as possible—and 
then to offer that government a place of 
domicile and a home on their own soil. 
That government would then have the 
recognition of many countries which 
otherwise would not recognize it. 

This development would provide a 
great upsurge in the effort for liberation 
of the Cuban people. Today, most Am- 
ericans have forgotten that we have had 
many years of wonderful relationships 
with the Cuban people and that in many 
instances we really owe them a great 
deal. 

All in all, I feel that this proposal 
would give a strong push to the move- 
ment of obtaining liberation for Cuba. 
We would be starting that movement, 
instead of merely talking about it. 

Mr. GRUENING. I can understand 
how this proposal, if accepted and carried 
through, would have a definite psycho- 
logical value. However, I do not clearly 
understand—and perhaps the Senator 
can assist me in this connection—what 
would happen then? How would that 
help overthrow Castro? 

Let us assume that a government-in- 
exile were organized, established, and 
recognized on Guantanamo Bay. What 
then? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Then I think we must 
provide assistance for every organized 
effort which the government would make 
in relation to exiled Cubans and Cubans 
within Cuba in order to help them gain 
recognition for themselves. We are 
now training Cubans in our military 
forces. Such training is an empty ges- 
ture unless we really mean to use those 
people, or permit them to implement 
their efforts to gain a beachhead in their 
oun country and overthrow Castro. 

Mr. GRUENING. Any constructive 
suggestions are desirable at this time. I 
should be interested to see what the re- 
action outside of this small group who 
endorse the idea would be. I should like 
to see what reaction we get from the ad- 
ministration or from the public. I con- 
fess that I feel we must do something 
more definite and tangible than we have 
been doing in the past. I suppose other 
Senators were as shocked as I was to read 
that a Castro group had invaded the resi- 
dence of a U.S. Embassy official in Ca- 
racas, seizing his wife, tying her up, and 
painting their slogans on the walls. It 
was a plain defiance of the dignity and 
authority of the United States. It is 
shocking to think that that sort of thing 
can happen, with no apparent redress 
sought. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. It is shocking to think 
that our country has changed so much 
in 50 years. That invasion could not 
possibly have happened 50 years ago. 
No one would have dared to insult the in- 
tegrity of the United States in such a 
manner. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. First, I commend the 
Senator from Colorado for his positive 
approach to the problem. A few days 
ago when he discussed his suggestion 
with me informally, I tried to take a neg- 
ative view. I was a little skeptical. But 
the more I have thought about his pro- 
posal, the more impressed I have been 
that he has suggested a practical ap- 
proach to a very difficult problem. 

I should like to comment on three 
items of his proposal. First, I commend 
the Senator for bringing out the point 
that it was U.S. action or lack of action 
which contributed toward the fragmen- 
tation of the various groups that are 
interested. 

They have one common interest—the 
liberation of Cuba from communism. 
But they are divided among themselves 
as to how best to approach a solution to 
the problem. The U.S. Government has 
used that fact as an excuse for its posi- 
tion of doing nothing. I believe that 
action such as the Senator has pro- 
posed—or if not that approach, some- 
thing parallel—would get us out of the 
dilemma in which we find ourselves to- 
day as a country and as the leader of our 
hemisphere. 

As I understand the proposal of the 
Senator from Colorado, he is trying to 
accomplish the original concept of the 
so-called Bay of Pigs undertaking. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. MORTON. I was not in any way 
privy to what went on in the planning of 
that unfortunate undertaking after Jan- 
uary 20, 1961, but I was somewhat privy 
to what went on before then. In the 
first place, the locale was not to be the 
Bay of Pigs, but another point. How- 
ever, that is immaterial one way or the 
other. The idea was not that we should 
land a force of Cubans on Cuban soil 
and suddenly see Castro overthrown and 
the Communists out. The idea was 
much more sophisticated than that. It 
was based upon the premise that if we 
could establish a provisional government 
on Cuban soil—a government such as 
the Senator has described in his careful 
and well-chosen words—it would become 
a rallying point. Contact could be 
made with the anti-Castro forces which 
were in the very mountains in which 
Castro himself got his start, and ulti- 
mately communism could be thrown out. 

It was anticipated that either there 
would be protection against air attack, 
or that Castro’s airpower would have 
been liquidated completely. That was 
the basic concept behind the training 
program which started in March of 1960 
for those who took part in the invasion 
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13 months before it actually was put into 
effect. 

I believe that no one questions the 

fact that the plan was not implemented 
during the previous administration be- 
cause we had not been able to obtain the 
proper leadership among the various 
groups that were tainted by the brush 
of Batista or even the brush of commu- 
nism. 
So the suggestion of the Senator from 
Colorado would accomplish the particu- 
lar purpose of setting up a provisional 
government on Cuban soil. 

The Senator from Alaska has asked 
the question as to whether we would 
train a force at Guantanamo which 
would go farther into Cuba. That 
question brings up many problems. Of 
course, I doubt that such action would 
be practical. But the proposed govern- 
ment on Cuban soil could, as the Senator 
has pointed out in previous colloquy, 
have an embassy in Washington and a 
consulate in Miami, in the keys, or 
somewhere else. Through that consul- 
ate or through some of the South 
American countries, the government 
would be in communication with the 
Cuban underground and keep active. It 
could encourage and give guidance to 
the Cuban revolutionaries who are in the 
mountains. 

The suggestion of the Senator from 
Colorado has great merit and should be 
carefully considered by the Congress, and 
by the administration. 

A final point is that the Senator will 
be criticized for some possible treaty 
violation which might come about as a 
result of his proposal. We have a base 
in Guantanamo under what might be 
called an executive arrangement between 
President Theodore Roosevelt and the 
early Cuban Government formed after 
Cuba achieved its independence, That 
arrangement was formalized into a 
treaty in 1934, which was ratified by the 
Senate. The treaty is very simple. I 
do not profess to be an expert in the field 
of international law. I recently ex- 
amined the treaty. Frankly, I can see 
nothing in the treaty that would prevent 
such an arrangement. But should it be 
argued that the treaty would prevent 
such action, if we should recognize a 
provisional government in Cuba for 
Cuba, would we not then be at liberty, 
with that government, to make any 
amendment of any treaty obligation? 
As the Senator has pointed out, if we 
should completely sever diplomatic rec- 
ognition of any Castro regime or the de 
facto regime in Cuba today, it seems to 
me we would be free to negotiate treaty 
amendments or any treaties we might 
wish with the Government of Cuba 
which we in fact recognize, and which 
I hope others will recognize. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is entirely 
correct. I should like to point out that 
at the present time Castro himself does 
not recognize the treaty of 1934, which 
was based chiefly upon two executive 
agreements dated in 1903. Castro re- 
fuses to recognize that treaty. So far he 
has refused to cash any of the checks, 
in the amount of $2,000 annually, paid 
for the leasehold under the treaty. 
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Perhaps in the amount in which Castro 
is now stowing away funds, $2,000 does 
not mean too much to him. I have no 
doubt of that. So we are in the 
anomalous position that Castro does not 
recognize the treaty anyway. We are 
dealing with a man who does not recog- 
nize a right which we say is valid and 
which exists. So if we should recognize 
a provisional government in Cuba we 
would, of course, expect that provisional 
government to recognize our treaty and 
our leasehold. 

Mr. MORTON. The fact that Castro 
will not cash a check for $2,000 for the 
leasehold of Guantanamo might show 
his attitude toward a very modest 
amount, but he does not hesitate to shake 
us down for approximately $55 million 
in tribute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No. I have previously 
pointed out on the Senate floor that 
when the Senate attempted to revise the 
sugar bill, those of us who were very 
interested in that bill waited until the 
very last day—the night of June 30— 
before action was taken. We should 
have acted upon the measure many 
months before that. By failing to act 
previously, we financed the Cuban revo- 
lution and Castro that year to the ex- 
tent of about $155 million. Therefore, 
it is not too soon for us to shake our 
heads and start coming to grips with 
reality. 

Mr. MORTON. Again I commend the 
Senator. I hope this question will be 
fully debated not only in the Senate, but 
also throughout the country. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, who 
has been a great help to me on the floor 
and also in our private conversations, 
in developing these facts. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to join my 
voice with the voices of those who have 
commended my senior colleague for a 
positive, forward-looking, and progres- 
sive program. I have stated on numer- 
ous occasions, both publicly and on the 
Senate floor, that it has seemed to me 
the present administration has taken 
two basic positions as its fundamental 
foreign policy. 

The first is that communism will 
evolve if we do not enter into a head- 
on confrontation with it, and that sooner 
or later it will be agreeable enough to 
live with peaceably. I do not believe 
this, but it seems to me that it is a part 
of our so-called isolation program. 

Second, there seems to be a belief that 
Mr. Khrushchev is the most moderate 
of the Russian Communist leaders, and 
therefore should not be embarrassed by 
the creation of a crisis for him, whereby 
he might be overthrown. This has even 
been publicly stated by our representa- 
tive at the United Nations, Mr. Steven- 
son, who said that we might possibly 
be able to get Soviet troops out of Cuba 
provided we did not embarrass Khru- 
shchev too much. How he comes to that 
conclusion I do not have the faintest 
idea; but it seems to me that by taking 
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such an attitude we would do nothing 
except strengthen the armed base in 
Cuba, now so well established for the 
infiltration of Central and South Amer- 
ican countries. 

I stated, as a part of my comments 
in a conversation with the Senator from 
Kentucky a few days ago, that I had 
recently had a meeting with a distin- 
guished Cuban who had been originally 
a Castro supporter, who is now living in 
South America. I asked him what he 
thought we should do, to get his view- 
point. He replied that the first thing 
we ought to do would be to provide in- 
centives for the creation of a provisional 
government-in-exile. He stated that we 
should recognize that government, that 
we should give it all the assistance we 
can, and that we should stimulate aid 
to 0 guerrillas and freedom fighters in 
Cuba. 

It seems to me that my colleague has 
pinpointed in his remarks the ideas and 
comments which were expressed to me, 
as well as adding to them by proposing 
an actual base on Cuban soil, which is 
quite important if we are to recognize 
a provisional government under our 
present Neutrality Act, as I understand 
it. 

I should like to ask my colleague one 
question. In addition to the problems 
discussed by my colleague and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, are 
there any other legal complications 
which might occur by virtue of establish- 
ing a provisional government on Guan- 
tanamo Bay? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I answer the Senator's 
question by saying, first, that later I pro- 
pose to discuss this subject more fully. 

We know we would not be recognizing 
an exile government on U.S. soil. It is 
therefore my belief that we would not be 
violating the neutrality laws of the 
United States. 

In my study of this question the ques- 
tion of the legality of such action was 
raised again and again. I have con- 
sulted many people about it, and the 
question has been studied thoroughly. 
Though I do not wish to go into a full 
discussion of it at this time, I merely say 
that the soil involved is, in an interna- 
tional sense, still the soil of Cuba, which 
would make the proposed action very de- 
sirable. Such a proposal would stir the 
hearts and move the blood of the Cubans 
themselves. 

We hope that this would stimulate a 
desire to do away with the fragmenta- 
tion. 

I have examined the two original ex- 
ecutive agreements, and the treaty. I 
find nothing in those agreements—and 
others I have asked to examine them 
have found nothing in them—to violate 
the neutrality laws. I have found no ex- 
press prohibition. Only by reading 
something into the treaty consciously 
could this be declared unlawful or 
against the terms of the treaty. 

I am not concerned about that prob- 
lem, although the question which the 
Senator asked is one of the first ques- 
tions which crossed my own mind. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Again I commend 
the Senator for his positive program. 
Mr. Castro himself started with about 62 
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people in the Sierra Maestri Mountains. 
When he started with 62 against the 
forces of Batista, he looked pretty silly, 
but he continued to grow in strength, 
with support from a great many people 
who were tired of the Batista govern- 
ment, who, without realizing the prob- 
lems they were creating, nurtured this 
creature in their own breasts. 

It seems to me that if we could create 
a government chosen by the Cubans 
themselves—not one of the “Kennedy 
favorites,” as expressed by the Cuban to 
whom I talked a few days ago—with 
someone chosen by the Cubans them- 
selves to be placed in temporary power, 
pending free elections, as the Senator 
has so carefully spelled out, we would be 
creating a fountainhead which would be 
the source of inspiration for continued 
guerrilla activity designed to free Cuba 
from this Communist menace. 

I think it is a wonderful idea. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank my colleague 
very much. I should like to go back to 
one of the first points he made, because 
I do not think it should be dropped com- 
pletely. I refer to the indecisiveness, and 
the flaccidity of our Government in its 
attitude toward this situation. It is one 
which creates a feeling of hope along 
with a miasma of despair. It is bound to 
cause that, in addition to fragmentation. 

This is the sort of thing which creates 
a climate Khrushchev himself wants, in 
order to promote his form of imperialism 
in this world. It is this coexistence pol- 
icy which has come out so prominently 
in the past few days, particularly since 
Castro returned from his little tete-a- 
tete with Khrushchev, which creates the 
ideal situation and climate in which to 
confound the world, and permit Khru- 
shchev to make further gains. I am re- 
minded of something which was said to 
me by a Member of the Swiss Parliament. 
I believe it is worth repeating now. He 
said that anyone who believes in coexist- 
ence believes that the lion can lie down 
with the lamb and that the lion will 
become a vegetarian. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam happy to yield to 
my distinguished friend from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to pay my com- 
pliments to my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Colorado, for his excel- 
lent statement of a program. 

I also wish to observe that for a long 
time we have been on dead center so far 
as Cuba is concerned. Certain speeches 
and statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing, I think the American people 
are very much aware of the fact that we 
are on dead center. It seems that every 
time a spokesman from this side of the 
aisle makes a proposal one of two things 
happens. Either we are met by the retort 
that it is warmongering or advocat- 
ing a measure leading to war; or, sec- 
ondly, the proposals we make are com- 
pletely ignored, and in press conferences 
and other forums the administration 
spokesmen say, “If those on the other 
side do not agree with what we propose, 
what do they propose?” 

All they have to do, Mr. President, is 
to read the newspapers and take a look 
at the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. There 
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they will find that for a long time Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle—such as my 
colleague, the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLoTT], the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], both Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. 
Keatinec], myself, and many other Sena- 
tors—have made proposals. They are 
not proposals to invade Cuba or to at- 
tack Cuba, but are concrete proposals 
which are not warmongering and which 
would, if carried out, probably get the job 
done. 

They relate more to the area of eco- 
nomic and political activities than the 
area of military activities, although I 
suggested that the quarantine or block- 
ade the President of the United States 
established last October should be re- 
imposed until such time as Mr. Khru- 
shchev and his puppet, Mr. Castro, car- 
ried out the commitment that there 
would be onsite inspection in Cuba. 

I suggest to the Senator that, bene- 
ficial and helpful and instructive as his 
comments are, we may expect to find in 
the future the old “abracadabra,”—“Are 
they suggesting war measures, or what 
do they propose?” They will say that 
merely because they do not care to read 
in the newspapers what we have been 
proposing. 

I congratulate the Senator from Colo- 
rado. I hope, somewhere along the line, 
that those who have eyes will see, and 
that those who have ears not only will 
listen, but will act. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam very appreciative 
of my friend's help. 

Mr. subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a recent article by David Lawrence may 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my comments in my colloquy with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
a few minutes ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICY OF INACTION AGAINST CUBA 
(By David Lawrence) 

Confusion, if not frustration, today char- 
acterizes the policy of the administration 
toward Cuba. 

Nearly 2 weeks have passed since Presi- 
dent Kennedy told a news conference that 
the Soviet Government had withdrawn only 
3,000 troops out of the 17,000 stationed on 
Cuban soil. He then added: 

“We are waiting to see whether more will 
be withdrawn, as we would hope they would 
be. The month of March is not finished 
yet, and we should have a clearer idea as 
to what the total numbers should be in the 
coming days.” 

The month of March has passed, but the 
“clearer idea” has still not materialized. 
The only action that has been taken by the 
administration is a sharp warning—not di- 
rected to the Russian Government—but to 
the poor Cubans who have bravely at- 
tempted to raid ports and start guerrilla 
action such as Fidel Castro himself em- 
ployed when he fought his way into power. 

It seems to be regarded as legitimate for 
the United States to encourage and assist 
in guerrilla-type warfare in South Vietnam 
against Communists there, but somehow the 
effort of the Cuban patriots to rescue their 
own country by similar tactics is frowned 
upon officially in formal announcements 
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from the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Justice. Neutrality laws are 
cited as standing in the way. It is an- 
nounced that such laws will be enforced 
by the arrest of those Cuban patriots who 
attempt to launch from American territory 
any expeditions to wrest their homeland 
from Mr. Castro and the Soviet troops. 

Contradiction after contradiction, more- 
over, has emerged to becloud the statements 
issued by the U.S. Government. To take 
refuge in the neutrality laws seems to be 
in conflict with the following declaration 
on March 12 by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk: 

“Then we have felt, along with many 
others of our allies, that the kind of Cuban 
regime that we have today not only is not 
fit to participate as a regime in the activi- 
ties of the inter-American system, but that 
with its declaration of subversive and other 
types of war upon the hemisphere, is not en- 
titled to normal economic or other relations 
with the free world.” 

The neutrality laws were plainly designed 
to apply to expeditions started on U.S. terri- 
tory against countries with which the United 
States maintains friendly and normal rela- 
tions. But a state of war now exists, for 
all practical purposes, between Cuba and 
the United States. Also, a blockade was un- 
dertaken last autumn, and foreign ships were 
intercepted by the U.S. Navy. In recent 
weeks Soviet-built MIG’s, flying from Cuba, 
have attacked unarmed American ships. 

In the last several months, moreover, a 
hostile military operation, involving the erec- 
tion of bases equipped with missiles as well 
as bomber planes, had been carried on in- 
side the territory of Cuba. This was aimed at 
the United States. One wonders what more 
proof the Government here needs that any 
steps taken by this country to protect itself 
are proper under international law and that 
so-called neutrality laws do not apply in 
the present circumstances to Cuba. 

Actually, the constant use of air surveil- 
lance by the United States over Cuban terri- 
tory is not really in line with the customary 
interpretation of the concept of neutrality. 
The continuous pressure by the Government 
here upon other governments to boycott all 
trade with Cuba is also hardly neutral. 

Secretary Rusk, in his March 12 speech, 

d: 


“Now, we are discovering with regard to 
Cuba that, having failed to take the steps 
that might have prevented in years past the 
establishment of a Marxist-Leninist regime 
in Cuba, that the problem of finding a cure 
is more difficult,” 

The foregoing might well be paraphrased 
and applied today as the administration, in- 
stead of finding a cure, permits the Soviets 
to strengthen their hold inside Cuba. It has 
even enlisted the help of Great Britain’s navy 
to keep Cuban patriots from attempting to 
regain their homeland. 

Mr. Rusk also said in his speech that “the 
presence of Soviet forces in this hemisphere 
cannot be accepted as a part of the normal 
situation in this hemisphere.” 

But the Soviets not only have been in- 
filtrating Guatemala and Brazil, but they are 
still maintaining a military force in Cuba, 
less than a hundred miles away from the 
coast of this country. 

Senator Stennis, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Military Affairs, said in a speech the other 
day that, “without positive action on our 
part, our neighbors to the south may fall one 
by one until the entire hemisphere is lost to 
us.” He added that he was convinced that 
“the Cuban situation is the most immediate, 
pressing, and important problem facing our 
Nation today.” 

Yet the administration is using its influ- 
ence tc discourage a counterrevolutionary 
movement against the Castro which 
deliberately invited the Soviet Government 
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to send troops and build missile bases in 
Cuba. How can the United States justify a 
policy of inaction against the Havana regime 
and invoke “neutrality” laws against the only 
individuals who wish to risk “their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor“ to 
overthrow a tyrranical dictatorship? 


Mr. ALLOTT. I add, in conclusion, 
that I know one of the first questions 
that will be asked is, “Are you advocat- 
ing that we invade Cuba?” 

Iam not advocating such action. That 
would be one of the greatest mistakes 
this country could make at this time. 
There was a time for us to act. I think 
it was Shakespeare who said: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, which 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


We had our “time of fortune.” We 
did not take it up. What I am advocat- 
ing is that we increase the amount of 
pressure on Cuba, using every facility 
and advantage at the disposal of this 
great country, until we have succeeded 
in giving to those wonderful people the 
liberty they thought they had won when 
they welcomed Castro down from the 
mountains. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr, PEARSON. I join with Senators 
who have spoken to congratulate the 
senior Senator from Colorado, because 
what he has recognized is that where we 
are is not as important as where we are 
going. 

I was impressed by the observation 
made by the Senator from South Dakota 
that to offer some leadership now would 
certainly fill the minds and the hearts 
of people all over Latin America with 
hope. I recall, as the Senator from Col- 
orado will recall, that not so very long 
ago there was a situation in Guatemala 
in which an anti-Communist govern- 
ment overthrew an anti-Communist gov- 
ernment, 

How does this happen? As I privately 
thought about it, I observed the fact 
that not too long before that, in a South 
American conference in which this Na- 
tion was represented by no less than our 
Chief Executive, at a time when the peo- 
ple were concerned about their freedoms, 
we began to talk about social reforms 
that would come about through our in- 
ter-nation efforts and cooperation. Of 
course, that was important, but the peo- 
ple who went back to Guatemala said, 
“We alone must stand firm.“ 

I think the Senator from Colorado is 
urging that our Nation stand firm, and 
show it in this forum and otherwise, so 
that those who looked to the North for 
leadership and who for so long found it 
lacking may find it here again. 

I salute the Senator. I think he has 
made a great contribution. I think from 
here on we may expand the dialog 
around this subject. The Senator from 
Kentucky suggested that we do so, and 
the Senator from Colorado has done so 
today. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, before 
I submit the amendment I propose to in- 
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troduce to the foreign aid bill, I should 
like to say that I have listened to the re- 
marks of the Senator from Colorado and 
the discussion which followed. I do not 
want to be included among those who 
have been charged with accusing the 
members of the Republican Party with 
warmongering. I know the Senator from 
Colorado is not a warmongerer. I re- 
spect his good intentions in making the 
suggestions he has made. 

Doubtless we share a common purpose 
in wanting to see the Castro regime 
brought down, and doubtless this ought 
to be accomplished by the Cuban people 
themselves, for, after all, it is their Gov- 
ernment, not ours, and it is their coun- 
try, not ours. 

I must say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, however, that I cannot see how the 
proposal he makes would advance that 
objective. The problems we have had 
with the Cuban exile movement stem in 
part from the fact that many of the 
leaders now in this country come from 
the few families which owned or con- 
trolled nearly all of the land and wealth 
of Cuba. These men are not likely to be 
greeted on the shores of Cuba as lib- 
erators, but, rather, as those who would 
reinstate the plantation-and-peon econ- 
omy that existed in Cuba under the Ba- 
tista regime. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, before he goes on? 

Mr. CHURCH. Not at the moment. I 
want to make my point first. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Very well. 

Mr. CHURCH. I say this because I 
think there is a need to find leadership 
that is not identified with the old order, 
which, as the Senator knows, was not 
freedom, but tyranny of a very vicious 
sort, in its way, as bad as the tyranny 
that now has been imposed on the Cuban 
people, which all of us find so objection- 
able. 

Second, I point out that, from what I 
know of the feeling and the attitude of 
the Cuban people, there has long been 
considerable resentment in Cuba itself 
over Guantanamo, whether it is well or 
ill founded. It would seem to me not to 
augur well for any provisional govern- 
ment, that we hope one day would win 
general support of the Cuban people, to 
headquarter it in Guantanamo. 

Psychologically, I think it would seri- 
ously set back whatever hopes we might 
have that the Cuban people would give 
this government the general support 
necessary to overthrow the Castro 
tyranny. 

For these reasons, it seems to me I 
would have to part company with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado in the 
proposal he has made, even though I 
honor his motivation and share the end 
objective of seeing the Castro regime 
overthrown and a genuine democratic 
government established in Cuba. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I invited comments 
when I started my speech, and I am very 
happy to have the comments of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho. Even 
though we part company, it would not be 
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the first time, and I am sure it will not 
be the last, although I respect him for 
his own motivations and his own 
sincerity. 

A provisional government does not 
necessarily have to be made up of the 
people he has mentioned. I suggest that, 
before the Castro regime, bad as the 
Batista regime was, the people of Cuba 
then had by far the highest standard 
of living of any country in Latin Amer- 
ica. Nocountry in Latin America has yet 
approached it. 

As for the second point, this plan has 
also been suggested to Cubans. We have 
not had the reaction that the Senator 
suggests. 

I know that the Senator from Idaho 
has waited a long time to make his state- 
ment. I had not anticipated this long 
a discussion, so I will not prolong it now. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
It is true, as the Senator has said, that 
the per capita income in Cuba under Ba- 
tista was higher than that of most other 
countries of Latin America, but that is 
based upon dividing the gross national 
product by the population, and makes no 
allowance for the exceedingly inequitable 
distribution of wealth which was placed 
lavishly in the hands of a few, while the 
many were exposed to fearful poverty. 

I am sure that had it not been for the 
dissatisfaction of the peons in Cuba, who 
worked on the great sugar plantations, 
it would never have been possible for 
Castro to have achieved the popular sup- 
port—the grassroots support—that en- 
abled him to overthrow Batista and his 
35,000-man army, which we helped to 
arm and equip. The very success of this 
grassroots revolt indicates the deep dis- 
satisfaction the average Cuban in the 
countryside felt toward the Batista re- 
gime. We must face this fact if we are 
to fashion a realistic policy that can win 
the support of the great majority of the 
Cuban people, because in their support 
alone rests the opportunity to see Cas- 
tro overthrown and a genuine democratic 
government established. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. It had not been my 
purpose to discuss Cuba at this time. I 
have an amendment to the foreign aid 
bill that I wish to discuss and present. 
However, Iam happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have been informed 
by native Cubans that in the early days 
Castro was supported by the intelligen- 
tsia and people with a high standard of 
living, and that those people supported 
Castro almost unanimously, because they 
wanted to get out from under Batista, 
whose regime we agree was tyrannical. 
It was not until after Batista had been 
ousted that they found that they had 
something worse than what they had 
been fighting against. In many cases 
those people are the ones who have now 
left and who are most active in the exile 
groups, trying to find some mechanism or 
government with which they can pull 
together the various fragmented sections. 
Not only are the peons active; a great 
number of highly intelligent and highly 
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educated people, and some formerly 
wealthy people are active in this move- 
ment. They want to go back and create 
a democratic form of government. 

Mr.CHURCH. Ido not disagree in the 
least with the Senator in that regard. 
There are some very fine potential lead- 
ers, I am sure, who could head up an 
exile government which would have the 
potential for success in Cuba. However, 
those leaders must be people who are 
convincingly for the establishment of a 
government based upon liberal demo- 
cratic principles, and who are not so 
identified with the old regime as to lack 
popular appeal. That is the challenge 
that faces us. It faced the last adminis- 
tration also. It is a difficult problem. I 
am sure that both the Senator from Colo- 
rado and I share a common interest in 
finding that kind of leadership for the 
people of Cuba. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN AID 
ACT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to this year’s foreign 
aid bill (S. 1276), and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. As I believe it to be 
genuinely bipartisan in character, I am 
hopeful it will win widespread bipartisan 
support. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may lie on the desk for 
1 week, in order that other Members who 
may wish to join in its sponsorship may 
have an opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). The amendment 
will be received, printed, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
and, without objection, will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
need for this amendment can be ex- 
pressed in a few words. In fiscal 1962, 
the latest year for which the figures are 
available, the United States gave foreign 
aid to 107 countries. Apart from the 
Sino-Soviet bloc, there were only eight 
countries left in the world which did not 
receive some form of foreign aid from 
the United States. 

Unless one is to believe that there are 
only eight countries in the whole of the 
free world that can make do without 
some kind of American subsidy, some- 
thing must be seriously wrong with the 
administration of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

What is wrong should be obvious to 
Congress. Foreign aid has become thor- 
oughly institutionalized. The bureauc- 
racy charged with its administration has 
a vested interest in extending and per- 
petuating the program. Each year the 
list of recipients has grown longer. In 
nearly every case, under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican Presidents, the ad- 
ministrators have shown an inability to 
end foreign aid in any country, once the 
spigot has been turned on, regardless of 
how much has flowed out, or how rich 
the recipient country has since become. 
The nature of the subsidy may change, 
the flow may even be reduced, but the 
spigot never stops dripping. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
turn off a few of the spigots by simply 
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prohibiting further grants of aid to rich 
countries. 

The amendment is so drawn as to 
give adequate direction and discretion 
to the President. Under it, all existing 
unfulfilled commitments would be fully 
honored; only new pledges of additional 
gifts would be barred. The amendment 
would not affect loans or credit sales. 

The operative language of the amend- 
ment is as follows: 

No assistance shall be furnished on a 
grant basis under any provision of this act 
to any country, except to fulfill firm com- 
mitments made prior to July 1, 1963, unless 
the President shall have determined that 
it would be an undue economic burden 
upon such country to purchase or provide 
the supplies, equipment, or services pro- 
posed to be furnished. 


The principle embraced by this 
amendment can be plainly put: Coun- 
tries that can readily pay their own way 
ought to be taken off our dole. 

Since it cannot be argued that the 
purpose of foreign aid is to subsidize 
rich countries, the administrators are 
disposed to say that it is their policy to 
reduce, and eventually to terminate, 
further aid to such affluent countries as 
the United Kingdom, France, West Ger- 
many, Belgium, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Italy, and Japan, all of 
which were still receiving American 
grants in 1962, in the total sum of nearly 
$400 million. 

The very size of our subsidy to these 
rich countries in fiscal 1962 is argument 
enough for the amendment. They 
should have been dropped from the list 
long ago, but they are still on it. All 
of these countries will continue to re- 
ceive further subsidies under this year’s 
foreign aid bill. 

If it is the purpose of the adminis- 
trators to stop giving aid to rich coun- 
tries, then they ought not to object to 
this amendment. For it will put some 
legislative bite into their declared policy, 
and give them a statutory basis for 
sooner achieving their acknowledged 
goal. Indeed, they should welcome the 
amendment, as it would make their fu- 
ture dealings with these affluent nations 
much easier, enabling them to explain 
the need for finally shutting off further 
gifts by citing the requirement of our 
law. Congress, I am sure, would be 
willing to shoulder the blame. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, my ef- 
forts, over the past 3 years, to get an 
amendment of this kind adopted, have 
been given no support by the adminis- 
trators of the program. I have been un- 
able to overcome the combined opposi- 
tion of the State Department and the 
Pentagon, despite the fact that the argu- 
ments raised against the admendment 
are demonstrably without factual basis. 
Most of the aid we continue to give these 
rich nations takes the form of military 
assistance; that is, American grants of 
military equipment and supplies. When 
aid can be wrapped in a uniform, Con- 
gress is reluctant to open the package 
and look inside. This accounts, I think, 
for the willingness of Congress, in the 
past, to accept the excuses for these con- 
tinued subsidies, without giving critical 
appraisal. 
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We should stop behaving this way. It 
should be incumbent upon us—especially 
those of us who have supported the for- 
eign aid program—to insist that all parts 
of it make sense. The excuses often 
given for continued subsidies to the rich 
are lacking in reasonable basis, as the 
following answers should demonstrate: 

First. The amendment will not “hand- 
cuff” the President. The argument that 
Congress should delegate to the Presi- 
dent full discretion over the spending of 
foreign aid money has become an artful 
way of dodging the question of why, on 
the merits, a given program is being per- 
petuated. Certainly an emergency might 
arise, or special circumstances might 
cause the President to conclude that fur- 
ther grants of aid should be made to a 
particular country, even though it can 
afford to pay, but, in such cases, the bill 
provides an ample contingency fund for 
the President’s unfettered use. The 
amendment I propose would restrict only 
the normal programing of our foreign 
aid, which is really the function of the 
bureaucracy, not the President. 

Second. The amendment will not af- 
fect our obligation to the NATO alliance, 
nor will it weaken or disrupt the alliance 
in any way. The amendment does not 
touch our contribution to the NATO in- 
frastructure, or any other treaty com- 
mitment of the United States to any 
multinational organization. It merely 
cuts off further grants to individual 
countries, in NATO or elsewhere, which 
are able to get along very well on their 
own. 

Since all existing commitments would 
be honored, the amendment would cause 
no disruption or disorder within NATO. 
Moreover, the language permits the Pres- 
ident the latitude to continue giving aid 
to our poorer NATO partners, such as 
Turkey, wherever he finds that economic 
conditions warrant it. 

In the long run, the amendment could 
actually strengthen the alliance by mak- 
ing it clear to each member that, as we 
intend to do our part, so we expect them 
to do theirs. The continuation of our 
needless subsidy to rich countries, fully 
capable of paying their own way, can 
lead only, as history has often shown, to 
a corruption of the alliance which will 
weaken it internally through the erosion 
of the mutual respect that comes from 
each member doing its share. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows that I have offered much more 
strongly worded amendments than he 
has offered, in an endeavor to achieve 
the same purpose. I cannot for the life 
of me understand why the United States 
should still be continuing to supply eco- 
nomic aid to the United Kingdom, West 
Germany, France, the Benelux coun- 
tries, or other countries, which are today 
enjoying a degree of prosperity greater 
than those countries ever enjoyed before. 
In fact, if one could conceive of the 
United States not being a part of this 
planet, those countries would be the most 
progressive, prosperous nations on the 
earth; they would be the leaders and the 
hope of the free world. 
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I am happy to see the Senator again 
offering an amendment to achieve the 
same objectives, I only hope that if his 
amendment is successful, the adminis- 
trators will not abuse the purpose of it, 
as I have seen them do in years gone by, 
by seizing upon any escape language 
available to them to reach a conclusion 
that is not justified by the facts. 

The Senator from Idaho well knows 
that economic or military aid to those 
countries can no longer be justified. 
Those countries should have their own 
foreign aid programs to help less for- 
tunate nations. I believe some of them 
actually do. There is no reason whatever 
why the United States should continue to 
aid those countries this long after the 
war. 

We undertook a very heavy burden 
after the war, beginning in 1946; but 17 
years after the war, those nations should 
be able to pick up and carry some of the 
burden, rather than asking us to do it. 

I believe that one thing that has been 
driven home and made demonstrably 
clear is that so long as any nation can be 
certain that Uncle Sam will carry the 
burden if that nation defaults on it, the 
burden will be passed off on to Uncle 
Sam. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from 
Louisiana is eminently correct. I can 
see no reason why the prosperous coun- 
tries of Western Europe should continue 
to be on the American subsidy. As the 
Senator from Louisiana has pointed out, 
we are calling upon these countries, rec- 
ognizing their unprecedented level of 
prosperity, to help us shoulder the bur- 
den of foreign aid for the underdeveloped 
nations of the world. At the same time 
that we ask them to give us their help, 
we are doling out hundreds of millions 
of dollars to these very countries in sub- 
sidies to help them maintain their own 
armed forces. This does not make sense. 
I think it is the administrative momen- 
tum within the program, and the vested 
interest that the bureaucracy has in 
extending it, that accounts for the fact 
that this many years after the full re- 
covery of Western Europe, the American 
subsidy still continues. That is why I 
think that if we are finally to turn off 
the spigots, Congress will have to take 
action by writing into the law some re- 
quirements the administrators will have 
to respect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not also 
true—perhaps the Senator has already 
covered this in the earlier part of his 
speech, before I entered the Chamber— 
that the nations of Western Europe, and 
for that matter, almost all the nations 
with whom we are allied, are contribut- 
ing less than 5 percent of their gross na- 
tional product, or about that figure, as 
their part of the defense of Western 
Europe, while the United States is con- 
tributing almost 10 percent of its gross 
national product to the defense of the 
entire area, plus the United States? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. We are making 
approximately twice the effort in pro- 
portion to our own wealth to maintaining 
our Armed Forces, as our prosperous 
ris shag allies are making in proportion to 
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I intend to place in the Recorp some 
previous statements that give these facts 
in detail, in support of the amendment. 
I hope the Senator from Louisiana will 
have the opportunity to read the Recorp 
tomorrow, where the whole case will be 
brought together and these facts will be 
set out. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not also 
true that the contribution that this Na- 
tion would propose to make, in the event 
the NATO nations were attacked, would 
be almost as great as we would expect 
the sum total of those nations together 
to be? 

Mr. CHURCH. Everyone who has 
studied the question at all knows that 
the defense of Western Europe today 
rests upon American nuclear power. 
The NATO alliance has succeeded be- 
cause we have tied our nuclear striking 
force to the trip wire of American troops 
in West Germany. Were it not for our 
presence in Europe, and the availability 
of our nuclear striking power, Europe 
would have no effective defense today. 
So we are not only providing Europe with 
the elements that constitute its effective 
defense; we are also subsidizing the indi- 
vidual countries to maintain their own 
conventional forces. And we are doing 
so, despite the fact that they are making 
only half the effort, in proportion to 
their own wealth, to provide for their 
own defense, as we are making in pro- 
portion to ours. This does not make 
sense. We ought to put a stop to it. 
The least we should do is to stop furnish- 
ing subsidies to countries which have 
become rich. We should say: “We re- 
joice in your wealth. We are happy that 
the objectives of the Marshall plan have 
proved out, and that prosperity, profits, 
and productivity have been established 
at unparalleled levels. We commend 
you on these accomplishments. And 
now the time has come to take you off 
our dole.” 

This is the purpose of my amendment. 
I believe it would help the NATO alliance 
and strengthen it. I believe the coun- 
tries of Western Europe would fully un- 
derstand why it became necessary to 
write this provision into the law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If there is 
any error in the Senator’s amendment, 
it might be in the degree of flexibility 
with which the program would be ad- 
ministered. I am sure that he permits 
flexibility to such a degree in hopes that 
the administrators would go along 
with it. 

It has been my impression, almost 
since the day I came to the Senate, that 
one of the great difficulties in the pro- 
gram is that the administrators, having 
a responsibility for the defense of this 
country and its conduct of foreign affairs, 
have become so spoiled, so soft in the 
job they do, in the years they have 
Played Santa Claus, that it would be 
dificult for them to turn around and 
start a drive in this Nation's interest in 
dealing with equals around the world. 
But that will take time to accomplish. 

However, certainly what the Senator 
from Idaho is proposing is the most rea- 
sonable thing we could ask. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. 
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Four years ago, when I first became 
a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I asked the spokesmen for the 
foreign aid program whether they could 
point to some countries which were soon 
to be taken off the list, as examples of 
success, countries to which we had given 
large amounts of our aid over a long 
period of time to build up their econ- 
omies and make them self-sustaining 
Of course, this is the basic rationale of 
the foreign aid program. So I asked, 
“After all these years, where has suc- 
cess been achieved? What countries are 
about to be taken off this evergrowing 
list?” 

The Senator from Louisiana will be 
interested to know that the reply listed 
the same four or five countries, which 
it was then said would “soon” be 
dropped, as were listed this year by the 
Secretary of State, in making his re- 
sponse to the same question. Those 
countries are still on the list, although 
we are still being told that in due course, 
perhaps in another 4 or 5 years, these 
countries will yet be taken off. I think 
this situation is indicative of the reluc- 
tance of the administrators finally to 
close the spigots, even in the case of 
countries which, after having received 
enormous amounts of aid from the 
United States, over a long period of time, 
have become rich and fully self- 
supporting. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Barn in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho that I am more optimis- 
tic than he is, for my suspicion is that 
his speech will result, after we adopt the 
amendment, in removing from the list 
these four or five countries. 

Mr. CHURCH. I hope the Senator 
from Oregon is right. 

Mr. President, I have supported the 
foreign aid program because I believe it 
vital to the security interests of our 
country. But unless all parts of the pro- 
gram make sense, unless we cut off our 
aid from all countries which no longer 
have any reason to be on the list, and 
unless we can show the American peo- 
ple reasonable progress, we face the day 
when popular support of the program 
will crumble and it will collapse like a 
house of cards. It is for this reason that 
I offer the amendment. I wish the ad- 
ministration would get behind the 
amendment, because I believe it would 
serve the longterm interests of the for- 
eign aid program itself. I think it is par- 
ticularly necessary that the amendment 
be adopted at this time, when we are 
still failing to correct our own adverse 
balance of payments, despite the fact 
that our gold supply has fallen danger- 
ously low. As the Senate knows, this 
problem is far from being solved; and 
one of the reasons why our balance of 
payments continues to be adverse is our 
continued spending of large amounts of 
money in the foreign aid field. 

So, Mr. President, Congress should at 
least begin to close the door on further 
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American subsidies to those self-support- 
ing countries that have no need whatever 
for any more American aid. 

The continuing American subsidy has 
not been successful as an inducement to 
the rich countries to make a greater de- 
fense effort on their own. To persist in 
this notion is to keep throwing good 
money after bad. 

After 15 years of “inducements” on 
our part, approximating 15 billions of 
dollars, our prosperous allies in Western 
Europe were spending 5.4 percent of their 
gross national products on defense in 
1962, while we were spending 9.8 percent 
of ours. Moreover, the average yearly 
military expenditure of our NATO allies 
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had fallen off from 7.1 percent, in 1953, 
to 5.4 percent, in 1962. The trend in the 
United States is up; in Europe, it is down. 

To demonstrate beyond argument the 
level of wealth that has now been 
achieved by most of our NATO partners 
in Western Europe, their resultant ca- 
pacity to maintain their own armed 
forces without American subsidy, and the 
lesser effort they are actually making, 
compared with our own, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an appropriate chart con- 
taining these figures for last year, 1962. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Selected economic and defense expenditure dala on European NATO countries, calendar year 
1 


Population, 
mid-1962 


B8oerS papi 
8888838382383 
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Total, European NATO 
United Prensa a ana 186, 591 


GNP in current 


Defense expenditures 
market prices 


Private 
per capita 


consump- 

Total Per capita tion Total Percent 

of GNP 
Millions 

$13, 876 973 $417 3.0 
7, 130 1, 058 215 3.0 
68, 580 967 4.435 6.5 
84, 275 884 4, 308 51 
3,775 317 170 4.5 
160 r al ee a 
38, 400 164 1,360 3.5 
13, 100 630 590 4.5 
5, 186 842 192 3.7 

, 800 27 200 7.1 
090 154 330 5.4 
79, 115 977 5,081 6.4 
322, 487 1,146 721 17, 298 5.4 
553, 600 1,912 54, 400 9.8 


2,967 | 


Source: Statistics and Reports Division, Agency for International Development, June 14, 1963, 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, that 
which is true in Western Europe is also 
true in Japan. Japanese defense ex- 
penditures, as a percentage of her gross 
national product, have gone down from 
2.2 percent, in 1953, to 1.1 percent, in 
1962. In short, 10 years after our mili- 
tary subsidies to Japan began, the Jap- 
anese were making only half as much 
effort to maintain their own armed 
forces as they had made to start with. 
The inducement argument is obviously 
unsupported by the record. 

Mr. President, on several earlier oc- 
casions during this session, I have taken 
the floor to argue in greater detail the 
case for this amendment. I have also 
made insertions in the Recorp in support 
of the objective this amendment seeks to 
serve. In order that the whole state- 
ment of the case may appear at one 
place, I now ask unanimous consent that 
these materials be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Feb. 21, 
1963] 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM IN WESTERN 
EUROPE 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I would like to 


present defense burden of the United States 
with that of the countries of Western Europe. 
The analysis very cogently demonstrates the 
disproportionately heavy burden the United 
States carries in providing an adequate de- 
Tense for ourselves and for our Allies in West- 
ern Europe. The article shows that the 
American taxpayers are bearing far more 
than their fair share of this cost, while at 
the same time the NATO countries are as- 
suming military expenses in an amount 
much less than their national wealth would 
allow. 

For example, as the article points out, the 
United States is spending 11.3 percent of its 
total national income for defense purposes, 
while Western Europe spends 4.9 percent. 
The average American taxpayer pays $277 a 
year for defense purposes, while the average 
European is paying only $53 yearly for de- 
fense purposes. In addition, the United 
States has some 2.7 million men under arms, 
which is only silghtly less than the total 
men under arms in all of the NATO coun- 
tries put together. While we operate under 
a rigorous 24-month compulsory draft, all of 
the NATO countries have shorter draft re- 
quirements—except Turkey and Greece—and 
Great Britain has no compulsory draft at all. 

In short, Mr. President, the article shows 
that the prosperous countries in Western 
Europe are not making as much an effort, in 
proportion to their own resources, to main- 
tain their armed forces, as we have been 
making in proportion to ours. Indeed, we 
are making over twice the effort for defense 
in relation to our own wealth as the average 
ot our European Allies in NATO. I think the 
American people are of the opinion that the 
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time has come for many of these prosperous 
nations in Western Europe to assume their 
obligations by contributing their share of 
these vast defense costs. 

The inequitable situation becomes more 
apparent when the military assistance pro- 
gram of the United States, as it is applied to 
the countries of Western Europe, is consid- 
ered. Only last year, over $314 million was 
allocated for military assistance grants to 
Western Europe. This is a perpetuation of 
the military subsidies we continue to give 
these countries. which have totaled more 
than $14% billion since 1950, despite the fact 
that the majority of the countries involved 
have long since recovered economic capabil- 
ities sufficient to sustain their own military 
forces without external aid. 

There is clearly no economic basis upon 
which to justify our continuing subsidies, in 
the form of military grants, to these coun- 
tries in Western Europe. Congress stopped 
further substantial economic aid to these 
countries nearly 9 years ago, when it was 
recognized that they had fully recovered 
their capacity to be self-supporting. The 
time is long overdue for us to take a similar 
stand on military aid. 

My colleagues may recall my efforts in 
1961 to have the Congress amend the Foreign 
Aid Asistance Act to provide that further 
military assistance on a grant basis to the 
countries of Western Europe, except to ful- 
fill prior firm commitments, should termi- 
nate, unless the President declared an emer- 
gency or determined that such termination 
would create an undue economic burden on 
the particular country for which the pro- 
posed grants were intended. At that time 
storm clouds were gath over Berlin, and 
my amendment failed to carry in the Senate. 
Last year, in hopes of getting some kind of 
congressional action, I proposed a less strin- 
gent amendment to the Foreign Aid Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, and it was adopted. This 
amendment provided: 

“The President shall regularly reduce, and, 
with such deliberate speed as orderly pro- 
cedure and other relevant considerations, in- 
cluding prior commitments, will permit, 
shall terminate, all further grants of mili- 
tary equipment and supplies to any country 
having sufficient wealth to enable it, in the 
judgment of the President, to maintain and 
equip its own military forces at adequate 
strength, without undue burden to its econ- 
omy.” 

History has shown, Mr. President, that 


y 

program. Their oft-stated policy that the 
United States must furnish follow-on sup- 
port in order to assure full effectiveness of 
previously furnished materiel simply means 
that once this military aid has begun it can 
never stop. If we accept this principle, the 
United States will haye to continue its 
grants-in-aid indefinitely, even when the 
recipient. countries can afford to purchase 
the follow-on support, as is now the case for 
most countries in Western Europe. 

At a time when we are struggling to cor- 
rect our adverse balance of payments, and 
when too many of our citizens are unem- 
ployed, the American taxpayer has a right 
to expect our NATO Allies to assume a great- 
er share of their own defense burden. 
Through the adoption of my amendment 
last year, the Congress has made a start to 
close the door on further American subsidies 
to those self-supporting countries that have 
no need whatever for more American aid. 
It is my Intention to urge the Congress, at 
the appropriate time, to strengthen its ex- 
pressed position by writing stronger limita- 
tions into this year’s foreign aid bill. 


ask 
the RECORD ee DA ncaa ye de 
ing in the January 21, 1963, edition of the 


U.S. News & World Report. 

There belng no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

“DEFENSE BURDEN: WILL EUROPE PAY ITS SHARE? 


“The White House now is giving signs of 
being more and more impressed by a set of 
facts often glossed over In the past. 

“The facts, in essence, are these: 

“A Western Europe that was heavily dam- 
aged by war not many years ago is actually 
moving ahead faster today than the United 
States. Americans over the years contribut- 
ed importantly, of money and direction, to 
produce these good times for Europe. 

“Around the world, colonial empires that 
European nations are turning loose, or have 
turned loose, are being bolstered with Ameri- 
can aid. 

“American youths, American weapons, 
American leadership, and American taxpay- 
ers, at this time, are bearing the bulk of the 
burden of defending the rich nations of 
Europe, with combined 8 greater 
than that of the United States. 

“Time for a RY 

“The idea is dawning that maybe the time 
has come when other nations can take over 
more of the task of defending themselves and 
of helping underdeveloped nations. 

“President has suggested that. 
Robert McNamara, U.S. Defense Secretary, 

it rather bluntly to a meeting of 
U.S. allies in Europe. 

“Charts and tables on the two following 
pages help to give you an understanding 
of what is on official minds. The figures in- 
dicate that Americans are carrying a 
portionate share of the load involved in de- 
fending the political freedom and economic 
well-being of big European nations. 

“Tt is this burden, officials point out, that 
is weighing heavily on American taxpayers 
and leaving an unbalanced American budget. 

“The suggestion that part of this load be 
shifted to shoulders of Europe’s taxpayers 
and Europe's young manhood is not meeting 
with an enthusiastic reception in Europe. 

“A look at Europe shows this: 

“The British, as an example, insist that 
they cannot afford the burden they already 
are carrying. Britain has no draft. Its con- 
tribution to the defense of the European 
Continent is three badly understrength divi- 
sions, instead of the four full divisions to 
which the British are committed. Britain, 
in addition, was counting on the United 
States to develop, and to help supply, missiles 
with which to arm its bombers. There wasa 
loud outcry when President Kennedy de- 
cided to cut off that program. 

“The Germans and French, meanwhile - 
that the latest American ideas about what 
is needed to defend Europe are wrong. 
Americans are placing stress upon the need 
for more ground forces, armed with modern 
weapons of conventional nature. They dis- 
count the chances of unlimited, nuclear war, 
pointing to a stalemate in nuclear 
arms between United States and Russia. 

“The big need, in the US. view, is 
primarily for more French and German divi- 
sions, to supply the troops for a mobile 
defense. As the Germans and French see 
it, however, any future war in Europe will 
be nuclear war, with only the United States 
and Russia 


arms must be shared in some way, they say. 
So a standoff in basic policy results here. 
CIX—691 
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“Italy and the smaller nations in Western 
Europe are reacting to the American sugges- 
tion by insisting individually that they are 
not as rich as they may appear to be on 
the surface. They plead inability to supply 
more manpower, or to provide more weapons 
or funds for their defense. 

“Despite this resistance to increasing Eu- 
rope’s share of the defense burden, a seri- 
ous effort now is to be made by the Ken- 
nedy administration to work out a more 
equitable arrangement for paying for West- 
ern defenses. 

“The arguments to be used by the Unit- 
ed States boil down to these: 

“America, with a third fewer people than 
Western Europe, is now supporting about 
the same number of men under arms—in- 
cluding 425,000 American standing guard in 
Europe in 5 U.S. divisions, a major U.S. 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and a big net- 
work of U.S. air bases over Europe and near- 
by areas. 

“The United States, at this time, also is 
paying out far more than are its allies in 
Europe for defense, even after discounting 
the differences in national incomes. This 
contrast in defense costs is what bothers 


prosperity. 
The important measure of defense costs, as 
they see itt, is this: The United States is 
spending 11.3 percent of its whole national 
income for defense, while Western Europe 
spends only 4.9 percent. 

“In terms of money actually spent by allies 
on each side of the Atlantic, the contrast is 
even more pronounced. The United States 
now is spending for defense at a rate of $52 
billion a year. That compares with only 
$14.9 bition a year spent for defense by all 


find the cost to each taxpayer, the burden 
more one sided than ever. It works 


ward the burden of defense as do Europeans 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
“A comment from London 

“This disparity is recognized by many in- 
formed people in Europe as well as in the 
United States. The London Economist re- 
ported the growing restlessness over the one- 
sided defense costs in this way in its Jan- 

5 issue: 

The United States regards the defense 
of Western Europe as utterly necessary to its 
own defense and does not visualize a time 
when this will not be so. But Americans 
feel that the burden of this defense is very 
great. and should be shared more equitably; 
the United States provides the nuclear deter- 
rent power, at fabulous cost, and an unduly 


equipped manpower for the frontlines as 
well.’ 

“The whole issue is coming to a 
the time of a change in the top 


of the NATO 
forces in Paris. 

“The new commander, like the retiring 
one, is known to feel strongly that more mili- 
tary forces are needed—and in a hurry— 
in Western Europe if any real defense is to be 


the crucial zone across central and north- 
ern Europe is a total of 24 divisions. Top 
military planners at NATO headquarters in 
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“Of the present 24 divisions, the United 
States contributes the 5 best equipped, most 
combat-ready units. Britain furnishes three 
divisions—all under strength. France con- 
tributes two, West Germany nine, Belgium 
two, the Netherlands two, and Canada one 


“The additional required divisions have 
been promised for years by NATO nations, 
but not They include two more 
French divisions, three more German, and 
one more British. 

“There are other NATO divisions on hand 
now, on Europe’s southern flank. Turkey is 
supporting 14, Greece 8, and Italy 7. But 
all of these units are needed to defend 
that flank, could not readily be shifted to 
the central front if a Soviet attack should 
begin to sweep across Western Europe. 

“As a result, NATO planners see a ma- 
jor need now for more conventional troop 
units in central Europe. In addition, they 
say, tactical nuclear weapons soon will be 
needed as part of the basic equipment for 
most NATO divisions if defense is to be ef- 
fective. 

“Together, these needed improvements 
could increase the cost of Europe’s defense 
by billions. 

“Tougher drafts? 

“More military manpower is involved, too, 
as well as more money. At present, none 
of the allied nations in Europe comes any- 
where close to the United States in the pro- 
eee 

ed Forces. Where the United States has 
22 percent of its available manpower now 
in military uniform, Britain has only 2.5 
percent, West Germany 2.2 percent, Den- 
mark 3.2 percent. 

“Draft provisions, United States believes, 
need tightening all over Europe if this man- 

burden is to be equalized. 

“At present, for instance, Britain has no 
draft at all. Denmark drafts its youths for 
a minimum of only 16 months. France has 
Just reduced its draft service from 27 to 18 
months. Germany has 18 months as a basic 
draft period. Italy’s minimum is 18. Nor- 
way has 16 to 18 months, Portugal 18 to 24 
months. Only Turkey and Greece, in fact, 
equal the United States requirement of a 
basic 2 years of service for all draftees. 

“Special cases, all 

“Why is a prosperous Western Europe re- 
Tuctant now to contribute more toward its 
own defense? Each nation, when queried 
by the United States, comes up with a dif- 
ferent reason. 

“Some, Uke West Germany, point to an 
acute manpower shortage in a period of full 
employment, plus a lack of training facili- 
ties for more military units. 

“Others, like the British, say politics keeps 
the Government from going back to drafting 
men for the armed forces, or draining off 
funds needed elsewhere for use in stepping 
up defense outlays. 

“Then there are special cases. Italy’s in- 
adequately equipped force is financed by the 
lowest percentage of national income de- 
voted to defense of any big European coun- 
— Yet Italy imsists no funds can be spared 

from the job of rebuilding depressed south- 
ern Italy. And the French, with nearly a 
million men under arms, are contributing 
only two divisions to NATO—the same num- 
ber as Belgium—because of continued nerv- 
ousness about North Africa. 

“Americans, as a result, are finding that 
their share of the defense burden continues 
to run to many times that of Europe, when 
Europe’s growth rate surpasses that of the 
United States. 

“To some Members of Congress, it raises the 
question, ‘Is America being played for a 
— nee it comes to paying the bill for 

mse?’ ”. 
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No draft. 


MILITARY AID TO WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. CnurcH. Mr. President, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to an 
editorial appearing recently in one of the 
largest and most influential newspapers in 
the West, the Salt Lake Tribune. This edi- 
torial alerts the paper’s readers to the dis- 
proportionate burden the United States is 
carrying in providing an adequate system of 
European defense. The editorial shows that 
our NATO allies are not meeting their share 
of this burden, either in terms of money 
or manpower, 

The editorial points out that the United 
States is now supporting about the same 
number of men under arms as all of the 
NATO countries put together, even though 
the population of the NATO countries is 
almost 100 million larger than that of the 
United States. In addition, defense spend- 
ing in the United States is currently about 
$52 billion a year, or $277 per capita, while 
the current spending of all NATO countries 
is only $15 billion, or $53 per capita, 

The editorial concludes with a plea that 
this relationship between the United States 
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and our NATO allies be corrected. And cor- 
rect it we must. 

As I have pointed out on numerous occa- 
sions in the past, there is no justification 
for the United States to continue subsidiz- 
ing the armed forces of our prosperous NATO 
allies. Congress stopped further substantial 
economic aid to these countries some 9 years 
ago, when it was recognized that they had 
fully recovered their capacity to be self- 
supporting. 

Yes, since 1950, the United States has 
given to the nations of Western Europe, 
in the form of outright military assistance 
grants, a sum approaching $15 billion. This 
vast sum is in addition to our contribution 
to the NATO infrastructure. These coun- 
tries have long since recovered their capacity 
to support their own armed forces without 
further help from us. The United States, 
however, continues to extend these mili- 
tary grants, to the tune of $314%4 million 
in fiscal 1963 alone. Must the taxpayers 
of this country pay this bill indefinitely? 
Is there to be no end to the subsidy? 

I am certainly aware, Mr. President, of the 
great wealth of the United States, and I am 
also aware that our per capita gross national 
product is much higher in the United States 
that in Western Europe. But is this differ- 
ence in wealth proportionate to the burden 
being carried by the United States? The 
figures indicate otherwise. The per capita 
GNP in the United States is about 2.6 times 
as great as that of Western Europe. But, as I 
mentioned before, the average American tax- 
payer spends $277 yearly for defense pur- 
poses, while his West European counterpart 
pays only $53 yearly for defense purposes. 
The average American taxpayer is therefore 
spending over 5 times as much for defense 
purposes than the average taxpayer in West- 
ern Europe, which is almost twice the burden 
that would be warranted by comparing the 
individual income of each. This leaves no 
conclusion but that the American taxpayer 
has a legitimate complaint, and that it is 
high time for the financially successful NATO 
countries to assume a somewhat more equi- 
table share of their own defense burden. 

To demonstrate further the level of pros- 
perity that has now been achieved by most 
of our NATO Allies in Western Europe, we 
need look only to the unemployment figures 
for the United States and for the NATO 
countries. A study has been made which 
compares the unemployment levels of the 
United States with the countries of Western 
Europe, during the period from 1953 through 
1961. Figures were available for all of the 
NATO countries except Greece, Portugal, and 
Turkey. In 1953, the average number of 
unemployed persons in Western Europe— 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Netherlands, Italy, Norway, and 
the United Kingdom—was about 4.1 million 
of the total labor force. This number has 
steadily decreased over the years, until in 
1961 the total unemployed in these same 
countries was only about 2.2 million persons. 
In the United States, on the other hand, our 
citizens have not been so fortunate in find- 
ing needed jobs. In 1953, the United States 
had about 1.9 million unemployed persons in 
our labor force, while in 1961 we had an 
average of over 48 million unemployed per- 
sons. The unemployment trend in the 
United States is up; in Europe, it is down. 

For these reasons, I think the Tribune edi- 
torial, entitled, “Sharing Burden of Defend- 
ing Freedom,” is particularly appropriate. It 
is time for our NATO Allies to pay their own 
way, and for this result to be realistically ac- 
complished, it is essential that this year's 
foreign aid bill be amended to express such 
a policy by congressional action. If we con- 
tinue unwarranted subsidies to rich NATO 
members, we not only disserve ourselves, but 
the Alliance as well. In the long run, it 
will be greatly weakened, because it will lack 
the strong internal respect that comes from 
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each member doing its share. This Congress 
should terminate further military grants to 
the individual NATO countries that have no 
further need for them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point the editorial in 
the February 4, 1963 issue of the Salt Lake 
Tribune. 

There being no objection the editorial was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as fol- 
lows: 

“SHARING BURDEN OF DEFENDING FREEDOM 

“Something of an ‘agonizing reappraisal’ 
of relationships within the Western Alliance 
is now in progress. It is related to the fair 
sharing of the burden of European defense, 
both in terms of money and manpower. 

“The reappraisal was in process well before 
France's brutal action in vetoing expansion 
of the European Common Market. But this 
French withdrawal from closer British and 
United States association is bound to fur- 
ther exacerbate strained relations and di- 
vergent views among the allies on defense 
policies and proper burden shares, 

“That dispute was dramatized by the furor 
in Britain over the United States decision to 
abandon the Skybolt missile. Hardly had 
that been ironed out at the Nassau Confer- 
ence between President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Macmillan, than new controversy 
erupted over British responsibility to pay 
part of the cost of the improved Polaris mis- 
siles offered as a substitute for Skybolt. 

“Meanwhile France insists on going its own 
Way as a nuclear power and downgrades its 
commitment to NATO by assigning a puny 
division and a half to NATO forces—con- 
trasted with Britain’s 55,000-man NATO 
Army and the 400,000 men the United States 
has committed to NATO. 

“In Britain, meanwhile, the influential 
Manchester Guardian is challenging the 
whole plan to have six British Polaris sub- 
marines as not worth the estimated $1 bil- 
lion cost. 

“At the same time the United States is 
challenging all its Allies to take 
over more of the task of defending them- 
selves, Defense Secretary McNamara put the 
case quite bluntly at a recent meeting with 
the Allies in Europe. 

“And there is reason for a blunt presenta- 
tion. 

“The United States with a population of 
about 188 million is now supporting about 
the same number of men under arms as all 
the European NATO countries with their 
population of some 280 million. 

“The United States is the only large NATO 
power with a 2-year draft. Britain has 
none, most others 18 months or less. 

“The monetary comparison is even more 
weighted against this country. U.S. de- 
fense spending currently is at the rate of 
$52 billion a year, or $277 per capita. All 12 
of our European allies spend only $15 billion, 
or $53 per capita. 

“With such a disproportionate share of the 
defense burden, it is no wonder America’s 
groaning taxpayers can't provide enough tax 
revenues to balance the national budget; or 
that the international balance of payments 
continues to be against this country; or that 
the American economy and its rate of growth 
remains sluggish in comparison with most 
European nations. 

“This relationship must be, and it is being 
reappraised. 

“As President Kennedy said recently, it is 
really fantastic what the United States has 
done to defend freedom around the world 
and to rebuild the economies of war- 
shattered countries, including our former 
enemies. This magnificent effort has un- 
deniably halted the advance of communism 
and built the foundations of Europe's present 
prosperity. 

“But other nations of the Western World 
are now capable of resisting communism 
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themselves, and their economies need no 
more support. It is time for them to accept 
a more equitable share of the burden of de- 
fending freedom. 


“Pailure to resolve this problem on a basis 
of commonsense and reasonableness could 
so weaken the alliance as to make its mem- 
bers easy prey to Communist takeover.” 


[From the Concresstonat RECORD of Apr. 22, 
1963] 


Tokyo, I was amazed at the evidence of 
Hundreds of moderm business buildings— 


the air, and the steel skeletons of high-rising 
new construction could be seen im all direc- 
tions across the skyline of the city. 

Broad boulevards were being pounded out 
to make way for the clogged traffic, a vast 
new subway system was being dug, and ex- 

terminals were being built to meet 
the need for rapid transit. Never have T 
seen an American city more alive with activity 
than today’s Tokyo. Never have T seen a 
city anywhere experience so surging a boom. 

And what is true of Tokyo is true also 
of Japan ftself. Her current production of 
goods and services dwarfs her prewar yield. 
Not only has Japan become self-sustaining, 
she has achieved an unprecedented leyel of 
prosperity, far beyond anything her people 
have ever known before. Alone among the 
nations of the Orient, Japan is rapidly ap- 
proaching living standards which are com- 
parable to those that now exist In some 
countries of Western Europe. If present 
trends continue, Japan will outdistance most 
of her rivals, and many of us who now serve 
in this Senate will live to see the day when 
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Incentive system of free 
enterprise, and they are making ft work for 
them, with startling success, in the market- 
laces They are practicing 
government, in an area of the 
world where one must search for it with the 
patience and persistence of a Diogenes, and, 


has histo 


to a sick patient. We have nursed Japan 
back to health and vigor. The economic and 
political reforms decreed by MacArthur dur- 
ing the period of American occupation, which 
were unashamedly patterned after our own 
national experience, furnished Japan the 
framework of her remarkable recovery. In- 
stead of extracting reparations from Japan 
for her attack upon us, as other attacked 
countries in southeast Asia and the western 
Pacific have done; instead of making Japan 
repay us for the heavy toll she took in Amer- 
ican lives and property when she seized 
Guam, Midway, and the Philippines, posses- 
sions we had to forcibly recover at so dear a 
price to ourselves; instead of taking any act 
of retribution or demanding any part of the 
ransom customarily due a conqueror, we 
were soon offering our own to 

to help her bind up her wounds, repair her 
wreckage, and regather her From 
July 1, 1945, through June 30, 1962, the 
United States has given Japan some $3.3 
billion in grant aid. 

Again, Iet me say, I recall these facts, not 
to deride the policy of the United States, but 
to praise it. For it matters not whether we 
were motivated by the fear of communism, 
as our critics charge, or inspired to act in 
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conformity with the Scriptual injunction, 
love thine enemy:“ in efther case the policy 
was a sound and statesmanlike response to 
the needs of the postwar era. With it we 
helped to rejuvenate Japan, and she, in turn, 
willingly allied herself with us, as the north- 
ernmost anchor in the chain of island de- 
fenses on which we rely in the far Pacific. 

But policies once wisely begun often out- 
live their usefulness. The respect of a beaten 
people for a conqueror so strong that he 
generously extends his own help to put them 
back on their feet again, can quickly turn to 
contempt, if, when robust and healthy once 
more, they discover that the conqueror has 
somehow turned so weak that he cannot stop 
the subsidy. This has come to be the hard 
truth concerning our continuing grants of 
military equipment and supplies to the Jap- 
anese Government, whatever other arguments 
maye be offered to justify the perpetuation of 
this aid program. 

The plans for a demilitarized Japan were 
punctured by the Korean war. The fear of 
potential aggression, revived by the Commu- 
nist invasion of South Korea, led the Japa- 
nese Government to reestablish a home de- 
fense force, comprising army, navy, and air 
units. This was done, notwithstanding the 
prohibition in the Japanese constitution 
against. the maintenance of armed forces, 
though the legality of the action still re- 
mains a troublesome issue in the poltttes of 
the country. 

We approved the rearming of Japan. In- 
deed, we consented to help finance it. Prom 
July 1, 1953, through June 30, 1962, we have 
given Japan over $737 million in grants for 
military supplies and equipment. This rep- 
resents approximately 18.5 percent of the 
total cost, during the 9-year period, to the 
Japanese Government for maintaining her 
defense forces. 

Mr. President, im order to detail the 
amount of military aid we have furnished 
Japan over the years in question, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Recorp a chart which sets forth 
these figures, giving the totals for the full 
period, as well as the breakdown for each 
fiscal year since 1958. 

There being no objection, the chart was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Cuarr No. 1.—Japan-United States MAP deliveries, defense expenditures, and defense expenditures as percent of GNP, by fiscal year 
[Dollars in millions] 


1954 to 1962, inclusive. 
3 As indicated on charts Nos. 2 and 3, the. 


States totals are in calendar years, 


United 
totals for Japan are in fiscal years commencing Aprif I of each year. 


Mr. Crurcs. It will be noted that this 
chart also gives the comparative figures, from 
fiscal year 1958 forward, of the dollar equiva- 


amounts for the entire period since Ameri- 


Forces, 
of our gross national product, 


resources, to provide for her own defense, as 


were computed from data contained 
for the individual years were taken 


we make in proportion to ours. Why on 
earth should she? Under the terms of our 
mutual defense treaty with Japan, we guar- 
antee to defend her, with our own forces, 
against attack, and the umbrella of our pro- 
tectiom has enabled Japan to escape the 
stifling burden of armaments. Indeed, this 
has been one of the primary reasons why 
Japan has been freed to pour her energies 
into peaceful, comsumer production, 
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No, Mr. President, I cite these figures mere- 
ly to show how little Japan is doing in her 
own behalf, Yet, this very fact is often used 
as a basis for justifying continued grants 
on our part, by those ingenious men who 
think up arguments for perpetuating aid 
programs. They say we must continue to 
offer the aid as an encouragement to the 
Japanese to do more on their own. I have 
frequently heard such arguments made on 
behalf of further extensions of military as- 
sistance to wholly self-supporting nations, 
by sober-faced spokesmen appearing before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

It is not easy to understand how such con- 
tentions go unchallenged, when, year after 
year, the facts are precisely the contrary. 
How long are we to permit ourselves to be 
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fooled? We have now given the Japanese 
Government nearly three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars in military aid. We have been at 
it for 10 years. Has it induced the Japanese 
Government to increase their own defense 
effort, as their capacity to do so has grown 
urgeoning wealth? 
In fact, the very opposite is 
the case. Just to prove the point, and to 
demonstrate how the Japanese have slack- 
ened their own rate of expenditure for de- 
fense, I ask unanimous consent to publish 
in the Recorp at this point tables giving the 
exact data, both for Japan and for the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the charts were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


CHART No. 2.— Selected data on Japan 
[Calendar years, unless indicated otherwise) 


Year 


tion ! 


[| 


Per capita Percent of 
Popula- GNP Bos Ree 2 ita — 70 
ren consump- G 
tion ex- Lele 


Millions 
87, 000 $19, 039 $219 2.2 
88, 200 20, 498 232 21 
89, 276 22, 696 254 1.7 
90, 170 24, 990 277 1.5 
90, 920 28, 119 309 1.5 
91, 760 27, 703 302 1.5 
92, 630 33, 441 361 1.3 
93, 419 38, 845 417 1.2 
94, 280 47, 584 505 1.1 
95, 180 3 51, 700 4543 11 


2 Budgeted totals for fiscal years beginning Apr. 1 of year indicated, 


year ending Mar, 31, 1963, 
— 


Source: “Economic Statistics of Japan, 
Prepared by Far Eastern Division, OIRE 


” 1961, the Bank of Japan. 
E, Bureau of International Commerce, Department of Commerce, 


CHART No. 3.— Selected economic measures, United States, 1958-62 


Year 


Serre 


[Calendar years) 
Personal Personal Defense ex- 
p- | consump- | Defense ex- penditures 
tion ex- tion ex- 
penditures | penditures of GNP 
per capita 
Billions Billions 
$2, 200 $232.6 $1, 458 $49.3 13.5 
2, 236 238.0 1,466 41.2 11.3 
2,405 256. 9 1, 555 39.1 9.8 
2,492 269. 9 1,604 40.4 9.6 
2, 585 285. 2 1,665 4.4 10.0 
2, 553 203.2 1, 684 44.8 10.1 
2, 726 313.5 1,771 46.2 9.6 
2, 786 328, 5 1,818 45.7 9.1 
2.823 338. 1 1,840 49.0 9.4 
2, 969 350. 7 1,912 63.4 9.6 


Nore.—Per capita figures computed from unrounded data. 
Population figures from the Bureau of the Census; all other data from the Office of Business Economics, 


Sources: 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Prepared by U.S. Department of Commerce, 


Mr. CHurcH. Mr. President, a quick 
glance at these tables will suffice to give 
the picture. Between 1953 and 1962, the 
gross national product of Japan nearly 
tripled, difficult as this is to believe. It 
jumped from $19 billion to over $51 bil- 
lion; the per capita income went up from 
$219 to $543. But Japanese defense ex- 
penditures, as a percent of the GNP, went 
down from 2.2 percent in 1953 to 1.1 percent 
in 1962. In short, 10 years after our military 
subsidies to Japan commenced, the Japanese 
were making only half as much effort to 
maintain their own armed forces as they 
had made to start with. The inducement 
argument obviously lacks any factual basis. 

Is it the purpose of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. to subsidize wholly self-supporting 
countries? If it is, then Congress had better 
speedily execute the monster once and for all. 


We have our own solvency to protect, a stub- 
bornly persistent adverse balance-of-pay- 
ments problem to correct, a deficit to reduce, 
chronic unemployment to eliminate, and 
many other urgent problems at home that 
the money we are spending abroad could 
help to cure. 

If, on the other hand, the purpose of for- 
eign aid is to help poor, undeveloped nations 
resist communism by arming themselves 
against it, and by raising the living standards 
of their people, which I have always under- 
stood the purpose of the program to be, then 
why do we continue to dole out money to 
Japan? 

Groping for an answer to this question, 
the Pentagon has come up with a new and 
different argument. By offering money to 
assist the Japanese in the procurement of 
certain types of weapons, it is argued, we 
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can influence the kind of forces they main- 
tain, fitting them into our overall strategic 
plan for the defense of the western Pacific. 

Well, perhaps this argument is all that is 
needed to perpetuate our subsidy to Japan 
indefinitely. To accept it as valid is to con- 
cede that there cannot be an end to our 
handouts, ever. It is the perfect solution for 
those who administer the program; it can 
be applied to any country, rich or poor or 
in-between; and it has no limits whatever 
in time. 

Mr. President, if Congress will use a little 
commonsense, it will become at once appar- 
ent that the size of Japan’s defense force 
doesn’t even begin to be sufficient to success- 
fully defend her against a full-scale attack. 
For defense, she relies upon us. We are for- 
mally committed to protect her under the 
terms of the treaty of mutual defense be- 
tween the two governments. Japan main- 
tains hardly more than token forces, as a 
semblance of good faith. If they are to be 
of any use to her in an emergency, they 
necessarily must fit into the overall strategic 
plan for the general defense of the area. We 
do not have to pay Japan to make these 
forces fit the bigger scheme of things; it is 
in Japan's own national interest to see to it 
that they do. 

Mr. President, twice before during this 
session I have taken the floor of the Senate 
to speak in support of an amendment I 
propose to offer to this year’s foreign-aid 
bill. This amendment will bar further 
grants of aid, whether economic or military 
in form, to self-supporting countries, ex- 
cepting only that which may be required to 
fulfill prior commitments, 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CHurcH. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. Morse. I am delighted that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho will offer his amendment. 
I understood him to say that he will offer 
it. If so, he would honor the senior Senator 
from Oregon if he permitted him to be one 
of the cosponsors of the amendment again 
this year, as he was privileged to be when 
the Senator from Idaho offered the amend- 
ment previously. 

Mr. CRonck. I am happy to welcome the 
senior Senator from Oregon as a msor 
of the amendment. I wish publicly to 
thank him on the floor for the very effective 
help he gives cosponsoring the amendment. 
I hope Congress will adopt it. If we are 
to make the kind of sense that we need 
to make in our foreign-aid program, we must 
start here. If we cannot stop the subsidies 
to prosperous, flourishing nations, how on 
earth can we expect to reform the program 
elsewhere where we face great difficulties in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world? 

The amendment will, of course, apply to 
Japan. It will apply also to a number of 
flourishing countries in Western Europe. I 
believe it conforms with both the letter and 
spirit of the Clay report on our foreign-aid 
program, and so I hope the Congress will 
approve it. If we do, we will have taken 
one important step toward making more 
sense out of foreign aid—a course we must 
pursue if we expect the American people to 
continue to accept and sustain this pro- 
gram. 

I want to make it clear that my sponsor- 
ship of this amendment is in no sense a 
reflection upon the leadership of the Presi- 
dent, or the direction he has given our for- 
eign-aid program. He himself has often 
urged our prosperous allies, in Europe and 
in the Pacific, to assume a larger part of the 
aid burden that we have carried so long. 
It must be very difficult for him to make 
them believe he means it, when we continue 
to pour subsidies into the very countries to 
which he appeals for help. 

No, the fault lies with the legacy that Ken- 
nedy has inherited. Alone, he has not been 
able to force an end to programs which are 
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carried along by their own momentum. He 
needs the help of Congress, and so, too, do 
the taxpayers of this country. 

But we will never accomplish even so 
sane and sensible an objective as that em- 
braced by the amendment I have mentioned, 
without hearing the outcry of the easily in- 
timidated: “We dare not change the law to 
exclude Japan,” they will plead, “for this 
will offend the Japanese.” 

Mr. President, I shall conclude these re- 
marks as I commenced them—with a per- 
sonal reference. Twenty years ago, I sat in 
the great hall at Nanking and witnessed the 
formal surrender of Okamura Jasugi, com- 
manding general of the Japanese occupa- 
tional forces, to the Republic of China. 
That day we thought the Japanese had lost 
the war, Now we know it was Tojo who lost. 
As for the Japanese people, they have turned 
out to be the winners, perhaps more so than 
any other people involved in the Second War, 
including ourselves. 

Only their total defeat on the war fronts, 
followed by the surrender and occupation of 
their country, could have destroyed so com- 
pletely the military tyranny which had so 
long dominated their affairs. It was then 
that we reformed their institutions, and 
with our own money helped repair the dam- 
age they sustained in the war that they 
themselves had thrust upon us. If now, 
when Japan has emerged as the fourth great- 
est industrial power of the world, protected 
by American might, and free not only to oc- 
cupy herself with the profitable pursuits of 
peaceful commerce, but to heap ceaseless 
criticism upon us in the process—if, in this 
situation, we cannot even muster the gump- 
tion to stop subsidizing the token defense 
forces Japan does maintain, for fear of 
offending the Japanese Government, then 
God pity the United States of America. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. Cuurcn. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. Morse, If I were to interrupt the Sen- 
ator every time I find myself in agreement 
wtih him, I would be constantly interrupt- 
ing him. He is so right in the observations 
he has made with respect to the position of 
Japan vis-a-vis the United States. 

As the Senator knows, I hold the same 
point of view in regard to the aid that we 
are giving to many NATO countries. These 
countries are simply not carrying their 
burden of the price of freedom. I see no 
reason why the American taxpayers should 
continue to pay through the nose, to pour 
into Great Britain and France and Portugal 
and other NATO countries the huge sums of 
money that we are pouring into them, in- 
cluding, I may say, West Germany, when, 
first, they are well able to pay their own way 
with regard to this subject and, second, I am 
greatly disturbed about the attitude that 
certain NATO countries have taken with 
regard to the United States concerning eco- 
nomic relations. 

I see no reason why we should continue 
to pour money into West Germany, while 
West Germany prepares to take the dis- 
criminatory attitudes she is preparing to 
take against the United States in regard to 
agricultural products. That is true also of 
France and of the Low Countries. Once 
again I call the attention of the State De- 
partment to the fact that of the $3 billion- 
plus of U.S. exports, more than $1 bil- 
lion worth in the past has been American 
agricultural products. Yet when we talk 
with the officials of the State Department, 
we continue to be given the old line that we 
still are selling more to Europe than we are 
buying from Europe. That does not change 
the fact that negotiators for the State De- 
partment have been for some time selling 
American agriculture short in our relation- 
ships with the NATO countries. 

I repeat my notice: I do not intend to 
vote for this administration’s foreign aid 
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policies vis-a-vis the United States and Eu- 
rope until the State Department proceeds to 
do a better job of protecting American 
agriculture. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. He and I have sup- 
ported the foreign aid program in the past 
because we have recognized it to be an es- 
sential instrument of American foreign 
policy in dealing with a world in ferment, 
and in coping with the Communist menace. 
This very fact makes it clear that our efforts 
are not directed toward opposing foreign aid, 
as such. We have been friends of foreign 
aid; we have recognized its necessity. What 
we are striving to do is to reform the pro- 
gram, so that it will make better sense. 

I have observed on the floor of the Senate 
in the past, that if Congress fails to effect 
such reforms, the day may come when the 
pendulum of reaction will fill the Halls of 
Congress and the White House itself with 
men who would return this country to a 
last lingering isolation. Foreign aid can be 
sustained only so long as the American peo- 
ple are willing to sustain it. Their good 
sense tells them that much is wrong with 
the foreign aid program; much that must 
be reformed. 

I appreciate the support of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon of the amend- 
ment I intend to offer. I think it will pro- 
vide for us, with respect to the NATO coun- 
tries, Japan, or any other self-sufficient 
foreign country, the basis upon which we 
can improve and strengthen our relation- 
Ships. I believe the NATO alliance today is 
weakened because we cannot summon the 
resolution to stop subsidies to our prosper- 
ous NATO Allies, for these governments know 
that they are fully capable of maintaining 
their own armed forces without further help 
from the United States. 

If we desire to strengthen the NATO alli- 
ance let us insist that each member with the 
capability do its share. Ending our subsidies 
will make it so much easier for the President 
to say to them that we expect more help 
from NATO, and more help from Japan, in 
carrying the heavy burden of foreign aid 
in the underdeveloped parts of the world 
which, up until this time, has so largely been 
borne by the United States alone. 

How can we expect them to believe our 
plea if, on the one hand, we exhort them to 
greater effort while, on the other hand we 
continue to dole out subsidies to the very 
countries whose help we are asking? 

I have made my address today in the spirit 
of constructive criticism of the foreign aid 
program and in the hope that my argument 
may lead to the kind of reform that will 
strengthen the program, and thus assure it 
the continued support of the American peo- 
ple. Before closing, I want to say that I 
have just received a written message from 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], advising me that he, too, 
wishes to be a cosponsor of the amendment 
I propose to offer. I am grateful to him for 
his expression of support. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the senior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHurcH] for his splendid presenta- 
tion, and I ask that my name be added as 
a cosponsor of the amendment he has 
submitted today. 

I agree with him wholeheartedly that 
the American taxpayer should not be 
asked to dig down again into his pocket 
to give further aid to countries which are 
already firmly back on their feet, and 
which, in some cases, are doing almost 
better than we are. 
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There can be no question about con- 
tinuing economic assistance to the poor, 
underdeveloped countries as long as 
these countries are undertaking strong 
measures of self-help, nor can there be 
any question about providing military 
assistance to underdeveloped areas when 
the strategic situation makes it in the in- 
terest of the United States and the free 
world to do so. But the time has def- 
initely come when we must cut off grants 
to the rich, free countries which are able 
to take care of themselves. 

It is not enough for those of us who are 
Democrats to point out that the foreign 
aid program, which was established 
under a Democratic administration, was 
simply expanded and carried on, almost 
without change, by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The fact that the pre- 
vious administration did not have the 
wisdom to keep the program abreast of 
the surging changes in our fast-moving 
world does not relieve this administra- 
tion of the responsibility of making ad- 
justments in that program now. 

I regret having to say this; but I be- 
lieve there may be some truth in the 
charge, made by the Senator from Idaho, 
that the foreign-aid agency—under any 
of its recent names—and some of the 
career servants in it—dedicated though 
they may be—have for some years now 
proceeded on the theory that this is not 
a temporary, emergency agency, but is a 
permanent one, which for many years to 
come will be formulating annual budget 
requests and will be asking Congress for 
huge appropriations. The time has come 
to call a halt to this type of thinking and 
planning. I feel that we should make 
clear to the foreign-aid planners that 
Congress will support them only when we 
are convinced that they are examining 
every program, not to see what other 
projects we can now undertake with the 
dollars of American taxpayers, but to see 
whether the Americans have already 
done enough, so that we can call a halt 
and can pull out. 

Last fall, I had the privilege of ful- 
filling a Senate mission to southeast 
Asia, along with the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH] and the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. It was a 
very worthwhile trip. It took us into 
nine countries, where we met both 
American officials and the leaders of the 
governments involved. We were treated 
with the utmost courtesy, and our ques- 
tions were answered freely. But we 
came away with the firm conviction that 
the aid program had become a fully en- 
trenched program—and was rapidly be- 
coming ingrown with surplus personnel. 
We agreed that not only could the pro- 
gram stand considerable tightening up, 
but also that substantial cuts could be 
made in personnel without any risk to 
the effectiveness of the program. I cite 
these points merely to emphasize the one 
which both the Senator from Idaho and 
I are trying to make—namely, that for- 
eign aid has become an institution. But 
it is not a sacred one, by any means; and 
we should examine it carefully before we 
appropriate money for any phase of it. 

I am of the frank opinion that there 
are a number of countries in which for- 
eign aid can, and should, be phased out 
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in the next few years; but I have no 
doubt that there are some in which we 
can stop grant aid here and now. These 
are the rich and affluent countries of 
Western Europe—the United Kingdom, 
France, West Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, and 
Italy—and also Japan in the Far East. 
It is incredible to think that in 1962 
these countries received nearly $400 mil- 
lion in grants from the United States. 
All of them will receive additional grants, 
under the terms of this year’s foreign 
aid requests. 

These countries are well able to meet 
their own economic and military needs. 
Their economies are booming in most 
instances. They have been able to con- 
tribute substantially to the assistance of 
the underdeveloped countries, and this 
has cut down our own aid efforts in this 
respect. For this we are grateful. But 
they are well able to shoulder their own 
responsibilities—particularly their mili- 
pos responsibilities—and they should do 


PO Take Japan, for example, which has 
had the world’s fastest-growing economy 
in recent years. 

Since the end of World War I, when 
Japan was totally defeated and her econ- 
omy in a state of collapse, the United 
States has given her more than $3 bil- 
lion in foreign aid. 

Thanks to this aid, thanks to the hard 
work of the Japanese people, and thanks 
to Japan’s free political aad economic 
institutions, Japan has become one of 
the world’s foremost industrial nations. 

For example, Japan’s economy has 
been growing for the past decade at an 
average annual rate of 9 percent—the 
highest rate of any country in the world, 
higher than what Khrushchev boasts for 
the Soviet Union, higher than the fabu- 
lous growth rate of West Germany, and 
three times as high as the growth rate 
of the United States during the past 
decade. Japan’s shipbuilding industry 
leads the world; she is first in her fish- 
ing industry, fourth in steel production, 
and the generation of electricity, and one 
of the top five in cement production. 
The Japanese people have the highest 
standard of living of any people in Asia, 
and it will not be long before Japan will 
rank among the richest nations of the 
world. 

And, I repeat, our aid to Japan has 
contributed to this miraculous economic 
recovery and growth. The bulk of our 
aid to Japan has been good, wise, and 
necessary, and we have ample reason to 
be proud of what we have done. Apart 
from the moral aspects of helping a de- 
feated and bankrupt nation to her feet 
again, consider the tremendous political 
significance of Japan's being so prosper- 
ous and so stable that international 
communism has no chance of making in- 
roads in that country, either by infiltra- 
tion or subversion or propaganda. Con- 
sider, also, the military significance of 
Japan’s remaining in the free world, 
which her economic strength, her polit- 
ical stability, and her friendly relations 
with the United States have enabled her 
to do. Yes, the bulk of our aid to 
Japan for the past 17 years has been in 
our best interests. 
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But, Mr. President, Japan has for 
— SOEREN o e 
needs our aid in order for her 
in 
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And, Mr. President, in view of the eco- 
nomic prosperity and continued growth 
of the European continent, it is equally as 
difficult to justify use of American grant 
aid. The Executive Commission of the 
European Common Market reported only 
last month that “many of the indicators 
available show that the pace of economic 
expansion (of the six Common Market 
nations) has been strong enough for the 
rates of increase forecast for 1963 still to 
seem attainable” despite the unusually 
severe winter which Europeans experi- 
enced this year. This means that the 
Common Market as a whole may again 
show an overall growth of more than 4 
percent. French officials are reported 
concerned because they now expect a rise 
in the gross national product for 1963 of 
only 4.7 percent, compared with 6.3 per- 
cent last year. The rate of economic 
growth in the United States presently 
hovers between 2 and 3 percent. 

During the late 1950’s and the first 2 
years of the present decade, the rate of 
economic growth in Europe was spectac- 
ular. Europe not only recovered from 
the holocaust of the Second World War, 
greatly aided by the Marshall plan, but 
continued to register a general economic 
expansion year after year. Holland, 
which is receiving $16 million in military 
aid for fiscal 1963, registered a striking 
8 percent rise in the gross national prod- 
uct as recently as 1960. According to the 
London Economist (Aug. 11, 1962, p. 
551), manufacturing production in the 
six members of the Common Market has 
increased faster than in other industrial 
countries of the world—including the 
United States—both before the Common 
Market came into being and afterwards. 
These calculations are for the years 
1955-61, excluding the year 1958, which 
was a year of diminished growth for the 
six and of recession in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

To be sure, the phenomenal European 
boom of the late 1950's is slackening out, 
and there are some sections of Europe 
which have not shared the general pros- 
perity. But the economic situation in 
Europe remains one of self-confidence 
and prosperity, and our European allies 
are fully capable of paying for military 
and economic projects which they be- 
lieve vital. According to an economic 
correspondent of the New York Times: 

While the rate of business investment in 
plant and equipment—a key to present pros- 
perity and future growth—continues to give 
some concern, it is now evident that in- 
vestment will not decline this year and, in 
most countries will show some further 
growth (in the OECD). (Edwin L. Dale, Jr., 
New York Times, May 30, 1963, p. 23.). 


Germany, the country in which fears 
of an economic decline were strongest, 
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improvement in the economic situation.“ 
The Federation of German Industries, 
the leading spokesman of the German 
business community, also expects further 
expansion. Private and official reports 
on Italy, which is receiving $70 million 
in U.S. military aid in fiscal 1963, also 
register hopes for a major expansion in 
general economic activities this year. 

Why should the United States pick up 
the check for military and economic 
costs of the European Continent, when 
Europe is enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity? By 1960— 

“The more than 300 million people of 
Western Europe enjoy average incomes with 
purchasing power more than one-third high- 
er than the per capita incomes of the 260 
million who lived in the same region on the 
eve of the * + war + *. Industrial pro- 
duction * * * has more than doubled over 
the past two decades. Agricultural output— 
with few men on the farm—is over a third 


affected, “the rates of growth of nearly all 
European countries for the 1950’s alone sur- 
passed those of the United States and Can- 
ada.” Between 1950 and 1959, the combined 
gross national product of the 18-member 
countries of the OEEC * * * increased by 46 
percent * * *. This was equal to an annual 
compound rate of over 4.3 percent—enough 
to bring about a 100 percent increase over 
1950 by 1967. These are figures for total out- 
put. Industrial production rose a good deal 
faster. (George Lichtheim, “The New Eu- 
rope“ (New York, Paeger, 1963), pp. 88-89. 
Internal quotations and statistics are from J. 
Frederick Dewhurst, et al., Europe's Needs 
and Resources” (New York, 1961) .) 


As the Senator from Idaho has made 
clear, the amendment would not in any 
way affect the U.S. contribution to the 
NATO infrastructure, nor would it affect 
any other multilateral commitment of 
the United States. It would relate only 
to the individual grants to individual 
countries. It would be our way of in- 
sisting that these countries maintain 
their own armed forces without Ameri- 
can subsidy. 

Nor would the amendment, as I see it, 
hamstring the President in any way in 
his great and continuing fight to keep 
the world free. The type of programing 
to which the amendment refers is the 
routine programing of an established 
Federal agency. The Congress will al- 
ways listen with an open mind should 
events dictate that we must give addi- 
tional help to any country where we 
have halted grants, and the President 
would always have the authority to con- 
tinue assistance already allocated should 
there be an “undue economic burden.“ 
So this is not an amendment without a 
“fire escape,” but it is intended to end 
American foreign aid to countries which 
no longer need it, and put the program 
on a firmer basis by removing from it 
elements for which it is severely criti- 
cized, and rightly so. 

I concur with the Senator from Idaho. 
His proposal would render a service in 
the field of foreign aid by making the 
program acceptable and stronger. If it 
continues to grow, ultimately the whole 
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structure will collapse and come down 
of its own weight. 

I have been a firm supporter of the 
principle of foreign aid in underdevel- 
oped countries and all new nations try- 
ing to establish freedom and which are 
willing to set up democratic processes of 
government. In some instances I am 
willing to gamble in relation to coun- 
tries which are of questionable alle- 
giance. I refer to countries such as 
Ghana in Africa. At one time it ap- 
peared that that nation might have gone 
over to the Soviet side, but with the es- 
tablishment of a sound and stable gov- 
ernment and an indication being given 
of their willingness to adopt reasonable 
government control, it seems that that 
nation can now be independent and 
stand on its own feet and become a 
sound member of the community of 
nations. 

That is the principal purpose of for- 
eign aid. The purpose is not to continue 
subsidies forever to countries that have 
recovered. So I commend the Senator 
from Idaho for his continued leadership 
in that field. I have listened to him 
before on the floor of the Senate. I have 
dicussed the problem with him many 
times. Today he brings to the Senate 
and to the people of the United States 
a principle that must be adopted in the 
interest of our country. 

Mr. CHURCH. I very much appreci- 
ate the persuasive case which the Sen- 
ator from Utah has made for the amend- 
ment. He and I share common views 
on the foreign-aid program. We have 
both supported it in the past. We mere- 
ly wish to see that excesses in the pro- 
gram are eliminated. 

The Senator will be interested in know- 
ing that when I made a speech on the 
floor of the Senate, some weeks ago, call- 
ing for an end to further aid to Japan, 
though the speech was not given much 
publicity in this country, it received very 
considerable notice in Japan. 

As a consequence, I received a good 
deal of mail from Japan. The interest- 
ing thing about the mail was that I did 
not receive a single letter, either from 
Americans in Japan or from the Japa- 
nese themselves, which was adverse to 
my recommendation that the program 
now be ended. Both the Japanese and 
the Americans living in Japan recog- 
nized that we had accomplished its ob- 
jective, that we had given aid when aid 
was needed, that Japan had fully recov- 
ered and was now one of the fastest 
growing industrial countries of the world, 
and that it would serve the interests of 
our common partnership to end the sub- 
sidy, both from the standpoint of the 
United States and Japan. 

Not a letter took issue with my rec- 
ommendation. This makes me feel even 
more strongly that the end result of such 
an amendment would not be to weaken 
our relationship with these rich coun- 
tries, but instead to strengthen it. 

Mr. MOSS. That is indeed remarka- 
ble. It underscores the desire to have 
freedom and independence as between 
ee rather than a continuing sub- 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to be a cosponsor of the 
foreign aid amendment by my colleague, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], to bring an end to 
foreign aid to affluent countries. 

Among the countries which have 
grown in wealth and which have ceased 
to be in need of outright foreign aid 
from America, are some that are in the 
European Common Market, which has 
become so protectionist that their un- 
reasonably high tariffs are squeezing the 
poultry export industry in Texas and 
the rest of the United States out of Eu- 
rope. 

With our national goal of providing 
tax relief for our citizens, with our na- 
tional security demanding constant 
heavy spending, these proposed cuts in 
foreign aid to countries no longer need- 
ing help should be given urgent atten- 
tion by this Congress. We should cut 
off this $400 million in aid to the affluent 
countries, which we now give outright. 

Cutting off handouts to the prosper- 
ous countries with high standards of liv- 
ing would set a much-needed prece- 
dent—a precedent for saying to affluent 
foreign nations: 

“We have helped you in time of need. 
If the need arises, the American people 
stand ready to help again. But we have 
completed the historic chapter on ‘Help 
to Friends in Need,’ and are to 
write a new chapter called Do-It-Your- 
self Economics.” 

I commend the Senator again for his 
contribution to the subject, not only now 
but also in the past, and for his distin- 
guished service on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
eo Texas. I am grateful for his sup- 
port. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I should like to ask 
the Senator a few questions. Perhaps 
they have already been covered in the 
Senator’s comments. I thought, how- 
ever, that some questions might clarify 
certain points with respect to my own 
position. 

It seems to me that our theory that 
economic aid is the thing which stops 
communism has been pretty well blown 
up by the recent election in Italy, as well 
as those in other countries, in which the 
Communist Party increased strength de- 
one the fact that the country was well 
off. 

Particularly I should like to ask the 
Senator from Idaho whether, if the Sen- 
ate should agree to the amendment to 
cut off aid from European countries and 
Japan, this would mean cutting off loans 
as well as grants? 

Mr. CHURCH. The amendment is 
limited to grants only. It would not 
affect either loans or credit sales. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Secondly, would the 
Senator’s proposal cut down the amount 
of the foreign aid appropriation bill by 
the amount so eliminated? 
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Mr. CHURCH. I see no reason for not 
cutting it down. That is one of the pur- 
poses of the amendment. 

Mr, DOMINICE. On the question of 
Japan, I noticed the Senator said that 
in the past 10 years Japan’s percentage 
of gross national product devoted to de- 
fense needs had been halved, despite the 
fact that the gross national product was 
increasing. Does the Senator know 
either the actual or equivalent dollar 
figures in that connection? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not have those 
figures readily available. I could supply 
them to the Senator. The only figures 
I have available, at this time, is the per- 
centage of the Japanese gross national 
product spent for defense, which fell 
from 2.2 percent to 1.1 percent. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In terms of dollars, 
has the amount gone up? 

Mr. CHURCH. I cannot give the Sen- 
ator an answer in dollar amounts. How- 
ever, in terms of the growing economic 
capacity of Japan and of the Govern- 
ment’s budget, the proportion of effort 
directed toward defense has gone steadily 
down, while we have continued grants- 
in-aid upon the argument that they in- 
duced the Japanese to do more. This 
argument is not borne out by the per- 
centage figures. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I say to my col- 
league the Senator from Idaho that we 
need to review and revise in some ways 
our foreign aid program. It seems to me 
this would be one step which might be 
very fruitful along that line. We are 
spending money now as though it came 
from a drain pipe. I do not see any pur- 
pose in doing so if we can find some 
method of changing our foreign aid pro- 
gram without damaging effects in coun- 
tries which really need our assistance. 

Mr. CHURCH. This is my objective. 
If we cannot discipline this program suf- 
ficiently to stop subsidizing the rich, how 
can we possibly expect to do the things 
necessary to make the program more ef- 
fective in areas of the world toward 
which it is supposed to be pointed, the 
underdeveloped countries? 

I believe the amendment has a genu- 
inely bipartisan character. I hope it will 
have widespread bipartisan support. 

In that connection, since I sent the 
amendment to the desk, I have been 
asked by the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], and 
the junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Gruenine] to have their names added 
as cosponsors of the amendment; and I 
so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the names of the four Sena- 
tors will be added as cosponsors. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise in 
my own time briefly to comment on the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH]. I am pleased to be one 
of its cosponsors. 

I have supported the Senator from 
Idaho on the principle of this amend- 
ment for the past several years. The 
Senator from Idaho has taken the lead 
in the Senate on this particular pro- 
posal for improvement in our foreign aid 
program. 
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I hope the administration is taking 
note of the increase in the number of 
voices speaking out against its foreign 
aid bill this year. I speak as a Democrat 
in opposition to the foreign aid bill. 

If the administration took a nose count 
in this country it would find that a sub- 
stantial majority of the taxpayers want 
a drastic reduction in the foreign aid 
bill and some major changes in the policy 
inherent in the foreign aid bill. 

The Church amendment is only one 
of many amendments which will be of- 
fered to the bill. The Church amend- 
ment goes beyond the question of 
amount, and in final summation goes also 
to the proposal for some basic changes 
in foreign aid policy. 

I have listened to the major witnesses 
for the administration: The Secretary of 
State, Mr. Rusk; the director of AID, 
Mr. Bell; and the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara. In my judgment, they 
are three of the most dedicated public 
servants of our generation. I have great 
admiration and high respect for them. 
They have presented the administra- 
tion’s point of view. 

I have told them, in our Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings, that, although 
I have great respect for their position, 
I disagree with them in some very major 
aspects of the foreign aid bill. 

Last week I said that from now until 
the end of the consideration of the for- 
eign aid bill, until the final vote of the 
conference report on the foreign aid bill, 
I propose to speak with great frequency 
on the floor of the Senate on this sub- 
ject matter. 

I repeat my reason for following the 
policy. In my judgment, our foreign 
policy belongs to the American people, 
not to this administration. If the 
American people are to have an enlight- 
ened attitude about what our foreign 
policy should be, they must have the facts 
about it. I respectfully say they are 
never going to get the facts if they 
limit themselves to the press releases is- 
sued by the various agencies of the 
Government in connection with this bill. 
They will not get the facts if they limit 
themselves to what necessarily must be 
rather limited articles appearing in the 


press. 

Therefore, I consider it my obligation 
to focus attention on some of the weak- 
nesses of the bill. If it results in only a 
few people reading my remarks it may 
cause some of them to make it a matter 
of discussion at the precinct levels of 
America. In my judgment, if the great 
mistakes in foreign aid that we are mak- 
ing are going to be corrected, that deci- 
sion will have to be determined at the 
precinct levels of America. I use the 
phrase “precinct levels” because this is 
@ political issue. It should be, and nec- 
essarily is, in a political democracy. I 
say to Democrats, Republicans, and In- 
dependents alike that they have a re- 
sponsibility as citizens to see that they 
inform themselves in regard to the for- 
eign aid program and make known their 
wishes to their representatives in the 
Congress and to the President of the 
United States. 

Since 1946 the foreign aid bill has cost 
the American taxpayer $100 billion. 
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That is a tremendous sum of money. It 
should be enough to cause any citizen 
to stop, look, and listen, and ask this 
administration a few pertinent questions 
about this year’s bill. We cannot con- 
tinue to spend at the rate this admin- 
istration is asking us to spend, which is 
a continuation of the rate of spending 
under 8 years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, and keep a strong domes- 
tic economy. Our domestic economy is 
not strong. 

Do not be fooled by the kind of testi- 
mony we received from the Secretary 
of the Treasury the other day that we 
have a gross national product of some 
$600 billion. Mr. President, the gross 
national product means very little unless 
there is a substantial net for the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, for it is the net, and not 
the gross, which determines whether you 
and I are solvent. 

The time has come, as the Senator 
from Idaho has pointed out, when we 
ought to stop grants to countries that 
can afford to pay their own way. That 
is what this bill deals with, as the Sen- 
ator from Idaho said in answer to a ques- 
tion put to him by the Senator from 
Colorado. 

But this is only a part of the reform 
that is needed, because great reform is 
also needed in the field of loans. To the 
American taxpayer I say, “Watch out for 
the propaganda issued by the State De- 
partment and by the AID organization 
concerning loans.” Five years ago, 94 
cents out of every foreign aid dollar was 
an out-and-out grant. In the early years 
of foreign aid, it was necessary to give 
away a substantial volume of dollars to 
rehabilitate war-stricken areas among 
the free nations of the world, princi- 
pally Europe. 

As I said this morning in the Foreign 
Relations Committee hearing, when Dean 
Rusk was before us, I do not agree with 
the views that have been expressed, by 
way of hindsight, that the Marshall Plan 
from the very beginning should have 
been a loan program. I do not believe 
it should have been a loan program from 
the very beginning. It should have be- 
come a loan program after a few years 
as Europe became economically rehabili- 
tated and began to possess the earning 
power with which to repay loans. 

But we must analyze very carefully the 
propaganda of the State Department and 
the Defense Department and AID and 
the White House on the matter of loans. 

I have pointed out that 5 years ago, 94 
cents out of every foreign aid dollar was 
grant money. For the last few years, it 
has been down to 65 cents. In my judg- 
ment the percentage of grants is still 
entirely too high. A tentative analysis 
that I have seen in the proposals of the 
administration this year is that it would 
get grants down to about 60 percent, 
leaving about 40 percent in loans. But 
that percentage is a breakdown of eco- 
nomic aid only. It ignores military aid, 
which is really all grant aid. It certainly 
is not good enough for the vote of the 
senior Senator from Oregon. 

When the administration gets the for- 
eign aid program down to a ratio of 
about 75 cents out of every dollar in re- 
payable loans—and I will have something 
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to say about what I mean by repayable 
loans in a moment—and 25 cents out of 
every foreign aid dollar for grants, I will 
be more interested in returning to the 
fold of supporting foreign aid. 

By such a change, we could bring about 
a reform that would make it possible to 
continue a foreign aid program that will 
strengthen freedom around the world 
and maintain the strength of our great- 
est defense weapon, which is our own 
domestic economy. 

Sixty percent in grants and forty per- 
cent in loans, I understand, is a fair esti- 
mate of the figure for this year. That 
is not good enough. When the admin- 
istration talks about loans, we had better 
take a look at what is meant by loans. 
Senators will find that an exceedingly 
large percentage of the so-called loans 
are interest free, with only a service 
charge of three-quarters of 1 percent. 
There is usually a grace period of 10 
years, which means that for 10 years 
those countries do not have to repay a 
dollar on the loans. I do not call that a 
loan program at all. The real danger is 
that such loans will never be repaid. If 
we do not mean business enough in con- 
nection with loans to charge a rate of in- 
terest that will repay the American tax- 
payer the cost of the use of the money, 
we do not meet the definition of a loan 
program. 

For the Secretary of State and the Di- 
rector of AID to continue to say, in an- 
swer to questions about this subject in 
the hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that they consider it 
a loan program because it calls for re- 
payment, causes us in rebuttal to call 
the attention of these dedicated public 
servants to what the history has been in 
regard to repaying loans of this type. 
Such loans usually end by being repudi- 
ated or usually end in diplomatic nego- 
tiated understandings that forgive many 
of the loans. 

When I talk about repayable loans, I 
mean loans that are made at interest 
rates that will repay the American tax- 
payers at least the cost of the use of the 
money. I mean loans to be repaid in 
hard American dollars, not in the soft 
currency of some country, when we very 
well know that very little value will be 
collected, so far as the American tax- 
payers are concerned, through soft cur- 
rency channels. Some loans are repaid, 
I admit, but not many. It is a small per- 
centage of the supposed dollar value of 
the loan. 

Whenever there is a loan that is 
spelled out in terms of the soft currency 
of some foreign country, it means, of 
course, that we cannot exchange the face 
of the loan for hard American dollars. 
Such a loan does not mean too much, be- 
cause only a small fraction of the value 
of the loan, if anything, will ever be col- 
lected, for the benefit of the American 
taxpayers. 

So when I say I am a “loan man,” and 
not a “grant man,” in order to charac- 
terize my position on foreign aid, I am 
urging, in the case of loans, that they be 
repaid in American hard dollars, the 
operation to be carried out on the basis 
of an interest rate charge that will at 
least repay the American taxpayer in- 
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terest equal to the cost of the use of the 
money. 

Many people do not stop to realize that 
we do not have a quantity of American 
money that we can make available to 
some foreign country on loan. When we 
make a loan, in most instances the 
Treasury, in the first instance, must bor- 
row the money it expects to loan. So 
the U.S. Treasury borrows the money it 
will lend to country X, Y, or Z, and pays 
the going market price for the cost of 
the money at the time it makes the 
loan. 

Then it turns around and lends the 
money with only a charge of three-quar- 
ters of 1 percent, 

So, as I said to the Secretary of State 
and to Mr. Bell, when they were on the 
witness stand the other day, “what you 
should tell the American people, what 
you have a duty to tell the American 
people, is that you are granting a sub- 
sidy over and above all the other sub- 
sidies. You are granting a subsidy to a 
foreign country that is a recipient of 
such a favorable loan to the tune of 
thousands, and in some instances over 
the years of the life of the loan millions 
of dollars, in an interest giveaway.” 

What I am pleading for is that we get 
the foreign aid program, in relation to 
its lending aspects, down to a sound fi- 
nancial basis, and that we make clear 
to the countries of the world that Uncle 
Sam is no longer in the giveaway busi- 
ness; that his whiskers do not really 
constitute a Santa Claus mask; that we 
are in the business of protecting the 
financial interests of the taxpayers and, 
through them, the economy of the coun- 
try. 

When the people of the country read 
press releases, as they will be reading 
them, and the news stories based upon 
the press releases of the State Depart- 
ment and AID, I want them to remem- 
ber that when these press releases dis- 
cuss loans, they do not mean loans of 
the kind that the average taxpayer is 
faced with when he goes to his bank to 
borrow money to refinance his home, or 
to buy a washing machine, or to meet 
the other family or business obligations, 

The bill is honeycombed with a whole 
series of such undisclosed subsidies, not 
clear to the reader at the first reading 
of the bill. From time to time, I shall 
discuss some of the other subsidies as 
the debate progresses. 

But I do believe the Marshall plan had 
to be a grant program for a considerable 
length of time. 

There is no question about the fact 
that the European countries fought our 
war for us before we got into it. I have 
always held to the point of view that 
World War II was our war for quite some 
time before we got in it. 

Mr. President, you and I know that 
there are still areas of resentment in Eu- 
rope because we were as long delayed in 
getting into it as we were. They were 
our partners. They were doing the eco- 
nomic and physical bleeding in the pro- 
tection of freedom against imperialist 
Germany and Mussolini’s Italy. We had 
a great obligation to help rehabilitate 
Europe in part at our cost. It was in our 
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self-interest, too. There is no doubt 
about that fact, in my judgment. 

How well I remember the day—for I 
was sitting on the other side of the aisle 
in those days—when one of the most 
courageous and able Presidents in our 
history, President Truman, delivered his 
historic message at a joint session of the 
Congress, which came to be known as the 
message on the Truman Doctrine, and 
which proposed that the United States 
go to the assistance of Greece and 
Turkey. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will show 
that on that day where was only one 
speech made on the floor of the Senate 
following the joint session in which the 
President of the United States addressed 
Congress. The senior Senator from Ore- 
gon will always be pleased to leave that 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to his descend- 
ants, for I walked from the House of Rep- 
resentatives to this floor and, as a Repub- 
lican, pledged my support to a Demo- 
cratic President. I pointed out that no 
power in the world except the United 
States of America could stop Russia from 
trampling across Europe. We had a 
great obligation, not only to those coun- 
tries, but also to ourselves, to come to the 
defense of freedom. 

My position was the same in connec- 
tion with the support of the Marshall 
plan. I have supported a foreign aid 
program in vote after vote in my many 
years in the Senate. I should like to 
return to supporting foreign aid, but I 
will not do so until foreign aid is so 
rewritten as to justify support. There- 
fore, last year, for the first time, I left 
the support of foreign aid completely. 
At every step of the proceedings I voted 
against the conference report. I have 
already announced that I shall vote 
against it again this year, unless foreign 
aid is drastically reformed. 

Mr. President, it is not easy to take 
this position. I well know that there 
are two extreme groups in this country 
on this issue. There is the extreme 
right, which takes the position that we 
ought to get out of NATO completely, 
that we ought to get out of the United 
Nations completely, that we ought to 
cut ourselves off from international in- 
tercourse, and that we ought to go iso- 
lationist. Of course, there is always the 
temptation for one’s critics, when one 
takes the position that I take, to charge 
one with being a neoisolationist. If one 
makes a suggestion for a modification 
of the foreign policy of the United States 
in respect to foreign aid or in respect to 
a good many other issues involved in 
the foreign policy, one must expect to 
be smeared as being a neoisolationist. 

However, labels do not bother me. 
They never have, and never will. I am 
interested only in facts. I am satisfied 
that the people will see through labels 
and weigh the facts, and recognize that 
when one fights for a reform of the bad 
policies in the existing foreign aid pro- 
gram and tries to make it a good pro- 
gram, that that is good internationalism 
and sound Americanism, too. 

Then there are the extremists, on the 
international front, who apparently have 
permitted themselves to be victimized 
by a dogma. I direct my remarks to 
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those liberal groups in the country which 
seem to be very perplexed because the 
senior Senator from Oregon is not fol- 
lowing them blindly in their so-called 
internationalism dogma, and I want to 
say to those liberal groups: “Stop calling 
names. Stop thinking in terms of 
labels, and stop analyzing the facts about 
this administration’s foreign aid bill. If 
you analyzed the facts about this ad- 
ministration’s foreign aid, in my judg- 
ment you will not support it either, but 
will ask drastic amendments and modi- 
fications in it.” 

I do not intend to be deterred in my 
determination to carry out my trust in 
respect to this piece of legislation by 
either the rightists or the so-called dog- 
matic internationalists, who are appar- 
ently perfectly willing to give away 
anything we have in the name of inter- 
nationalism, because it seems to fit into 
the foreign policy dogma that has come 
to create so much myopia, particularly 
among liberals. 

On June 12, following a speech I made 
in Portland, Oreg., to the Portland City 
Club, in which I called for drastic 
changes in the NATO program, the Port- 
land Oregonian, not noted for its support 
of the senior Senator from Oregon, 
wrote an editorial that pleases me very 
much. I say to the editors of the Ore- 
gonian that I am human enough to ap- 
preciate an editorial such as they wrote 
on June 12 entitled “Morse Right on 
NATO.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial published in the Oregonian be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. To the editors of the Ore- 
gonian I say, “Thank you very much.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Morse Ricut on NATO 

Senator WAYNE L. Morse, of Oregon, is 
right in questioning the present value of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
methods now being promoted by the Ken- 
nedy administration to keep it alive in the 
face of allied resistance. NATO served a 
timely purpose—or, more properly, the pres- 
ence of American arms in West Germany 
did—in Soviet bloc aggression 
against war-weakened Western Europe. It 
continues to guard threatened Berlin. But 
its broadscale function has been served. 
Conditions have changed. 

We would not go as far as Senator Morse 
if he advocates the immediate dissolution of 
NATO, or America’s withdrawal from it, as 
he seemed to do in his City Club talk in 
Portland last Friday. But even that might 
be preferable to the United States’ being a 
party to its dissolution by attrition of pur- 
pose and diversion of interests. 

This newspaper suggested, when Germany 
and France entered into their recent military 
and political alliance, that it may be time 
for the United States to consider withdrawal 
of its troops. The problem, of course, is not 
to leave a vacuum into which Communist 
power will flow. Or to leave untended a 
situation in which the Western European 
nations may retrograde into their old enmi- 
tles which offer so fruitful a field for war 
cliques to cultivate. If NATO is to be killed, 
it must be replaced. 

We have little liking for the administra- 
tion's desperate efforts to appease the British 
and French by multination manning of nu- 
clear-armed ships and other vehicles of war. 
If a practical reason is needed, it is that 
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Congress is not going to turn over U.S. nu- 
clear weapons to General de Gaulle, and the 
French are not going to accept the U.S. veto 
on use of nuclear weapons in another guise. 

The time is running out when any na- 
tion—Canada included—will accept the U.S, 
veto of decision in the use of nuclear arms 
stationed on that nation’s soil for free- 
world defense. We may consider this silly 
of other nations, but there it is. National- 
ism is not exclusive to Africa. And the nu- 
clear lodge is no longer exclusive, either. 

The European Common Market has hard- 
ened the economies of its member countries. 
It has also strengthened them militarily and 
is bringing them much closer together po- 
litically. It is reasonably plain that the 
continued dominance of NATO by the United 
States will become intolerable, in time. It 
may be well to prepare our own exit while 
there remains some semblance of good feel- 
ing. 
In this era of nuclear stalemate between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, the 
danger of Communist invasion of Western 
Europe, which was acute about the time of 
the Korean war, is no longer a major hazard. 
Certainly defensive forces are needed in 
Western Europe, if only to prevent the So- 
viets and their satellites from seeking a 
haven from U.S, missiles and war planes 
while they level U.S. bases at long range 
and receive payment-in-kind. But is that 
America’s role? We doubt it. Germany is 
strong again. France wants to go its own 
way. The smaller NATO nations appreciate 
our aid, but more on economic grounds than 
military. We would be obliged to make some 
separate alliances, as with Turkey, but these 
would only confirm what we are doing now 
under the NATO name. 

Senator Morse is speaking responsibly in 
raising the question of perpetuating NATO 
beyond its usefulness. A thorough reexam- 
ination of the question is overdue. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Oregonian will continue to pre- 
sent to the people of my State—and that 
other newspapers across the country will 
do likewise—the facts that are developed 
in this historic debate which is now un- 
derway in Congress on the foreign aid 
program. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to say that the executive branch is being 
entirely candid about this year’s foreign 
aid bill. This burst of candor comes in 
the foreward by AID Administrator 
David Bell to the summary presentation 
of the foreign assistance programs to 
Congress. There, in black and white, the 
foreward asserts: 


The proposals for 1964 include no major 
innovations. 


They are candid about it. They are 
truthful about it. But that is the point 
for an attack. The question is, Why do 
they not attack? 

The Mansfield amendment of 1959 
served notice on the executive branch of 
the Government that Congress wanted 
the number of countries receiving aid re- 
duced. We wanted a report from the 
administration each year showing what 
countries were being eliminated from the 
program of supporting assistance. 

I discussed this subject with the Secre- 
tary of State when he was on the witness 
stand this morning. I asked for a de- 
tailed memorandum from the State De- 
partment on this subject. I want to 
know to what extent the executive 
branch of the Government has kept 
faith with the Mansfield amendment; 
for, in my judgment, the Mansfield 
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amendment has been largely disregarded. 
I do not intend to permit that fact to go 
unnoticed. Also, in a future speech, I 
shall discuss the Morse amendment in 
respect to military aid to Latin American 
countries in connection with internal se- 
curity problems. It is my opinion, as I 
indicated to the Secretary of Defense 
the other day, that that amendment, too, 
has become a dead letter. Under the 
system of checks that it is our duty to 
impose upon the executive branch of 
the Government, I do not believe we can 
permit the executive branch to conduct 
an end run play around the policy posi- 
tion of Congress set forth in provisions 
such as the Mansfield and Morse amend- 
ments. To all intents and purposes, that 
has been the end result. Those amend- 
ments have been turned into dead-letter 
provisions of the foreign aid law; and no 
one is more responsible for permitting 
that situation to develop than Congress 
itself. 

Mr. President in regard to the state- 
ments by Mr. Bell, the Director of AID, 
that the proposals for 1964 do not include 
any major innovation, there is no basic 
change, despite evidence on every side 
that the American taxpayer is increas- 
ingly fed up with the albatross of foreign 
aid which has been hung around his neck 
each year for a decade and one-half. 

What in the world was the Clay Com- 
mittee convened for, if it was not in re- 
cognition of the fact that there was a 
pressing and long overdue need for 
fundamental changes in the aid program. 

In order that there may be no doubt, 
I think the Clay Committee report is, 
on the whole, a sound one. As the de- 
bate progresses I shall point out that, 
so far as I am concerned, I do not think 
the Clay Committee report goes nearly 
far enough in regard to the proposed re- 
ductions in the foreign-aid program. It 
appears that we have borrowed and 
cherished the classic French statement 
that the more things change, the more 
they remain the same. I may add that 
that phrase is about all that France has 
given us in recent times. 

We are still playing the old guessing 
game which the American taxpayer has 
lost annually over the years. Under the 
rules of this contest, the gentlemen 
downtown work out their astonishingly 
complicated program, doubtless in ways 
which would give even the stoutest com- 
puter a nervous breakdown as spectacu- 
lar as the Comiskey Park scoreboard 
after a home run. They then try to guess 
how deeply the Congress will cut their 
mystical masterpiece, and apparently 
they add to the original request the 
amount of the envisaged cut. For their 
part, many tortured gentlemen on the 
Hill feel compelled to guess at the guess 
made by the executive officials, and then 
to cut the program more than the execu- 
tive officials anticipated. 

Good playing form at this Mad Hat- 
ter’s tea party demands that—along 
with the call “move down, clean cups“ 
there be anguished cries from both sides 
about intolerable damage to the fabric 
of our Nation. I scarcely need point out 
that the taxpayer—in the form of Alice— 
has gotten the dirty cup each time. Now 
the very curious thing is that, once the 
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party is over, the gamesmen seem able 
to accept the decision with relative tran- 
quillity, and the Nation’s fabric is still 
there, to be theoretically rent at the next 
annual installment of the contest. 

Also from Mr. Bell’s foreword we 
learn that: 

After a searching review of the foreign aid 
program for 1964 * * * the President now 
finds it possible to reduce his original budget 
request by more than #400 million. 


To some, this may seem encouraging; 
after all, the request as it stands is only— 
and I stress the word only! some $600 
million more than the amount approved 
by the Congress last year. But to me this 
is really not very impressive. I remem- 
ber that, in 1960, the Bureau of the 
Budget cut about $750 million from the 
departmental requests before the pro- 
gram came to the Congress. There is 
no new policy here. 

Then Mr. Bell—for whom I personally 
have a very high regard, as I have said 
before—unwittingly makes a bad matter 
worse by writing: 

The intention is * *.* to put into more 
effective practice the concepts established by 
the Congress in 1961. 


The fact is that we in Congress have 
never been able to make more than 
modest adjustments in the bills pre- 
sented by the executive branch. 

Everyone should know that members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
have labored mightily each year to pro- 
mote major changes in the foreign aid 
program. But each time we have been 
stymied by our inability to get at the 
philosophic concepts on which the exec- 
utive branch requests rest. We do not 
have the resources or the time completely 
to revise the whole program. Therefore, 
we have been forced to use a paring knife, 
when a meat cleaver is required, 

I have worked hard in the past to cut 
down on the aspects which I find most 
unnecessary and distasteful, such as 
wasteful military aid and “supporting 
assistance,” and to improve the adminis- 
tration of the useful and needed instru- 
ments of technical assistance and devel- 
opments loans. Year after year I have 
consoled myself with the marginal im- 
provements we have effected, and with 
the hope for a new deal. But last year 
my hope and my patience became ex- 
hausted, and I voted against the pro- 
gram. I am not too sure that Congress 
will be able to override the entrenched 
interests, here and abroad, that support 
the foreign-aid program as it has stood 
for these many years. 

One of the most powerful lobbies in 
the United States today is composed of 
the vested business interests which are 
dependent, in their operations, on huge 
military expenditures and on a defense 
economy, rather than a free economy, 
and who find to their profit the continued 
building up of our extremely large for- 
eign-aid program. Already this year, 
when the administration’s witnesses pre- 
sented their interesting testimony, which 
they repeat again and again, we have 
learned how large a percentage of our 
foreign-aid funds provided for the man- 
ufacture of supplies is spent in the 
United States. But, Mr. President, when 
we analyze that argument, its implica- 
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tions do not make us very happy. We 
ought to be asking whether the policy is 
sound and whether in the long run we 


in our country, through a very large for- 
eign-aid military defense program. We 
are asked to continue to vote for the 
program, in part because American busi- 
nesses make money out of it. But that 
is a rather sordid situation, and really 
is a shocking one, when we stop to ana- 
lyze the ethics involved. 

I have voted, and will continue to vote 
for every dollar necessary for the de- 
fense of our country; but I say to the 
great defense industrialists in this coun- 
try, “Do not think that I am going to 
vote for a continuation of foreign aid 
on the basis of the argument that you 
keep men at work and keep your plants 
busy in connection with the manufacture 
of tanks and other weapons of war.” 

That argument is given as justifica- 
tion for a continuation of the foreign-aid 
program. However, it is very important 
that we separate these two concepts. 
In my judgment, we cannot justify a 
foreign-aid program merely on the 
ground that it results in the expenditure 
within the United States of public funds 
for the construction of nonproductive 
goods which are necessary for defense. 
We can justify spending whatever 
amounts are necessary for defense; but 
we cannot justify continuation of a 
military aid program merely because its 
continuation keeps a certain number of 
people at work and results in profits for 
the owners of those defense establish- 
ments. After all, Mr. President, a tank 
is not a good device for peacetime trans- 
portation; a jet fighter plane does not 
make a good commercial air transport 
plane. No economically productive good 
results from the use of a missile or a 
machinegun or a bullet. Yet in what- 
ever amount they are necessary to pro- 
tect our security, we must have them. 

The point I am seeking to make is 
that there are those who lobby heavily 
for a huge foreign aid program on the 
ground that it serves a selfish interest 
of a relatively few in the United States. 
I say to some of the labor leaders in our 
country, “My criticism goes to you, too.” 

There are too many shortsighted labor 
leaders. If a tapering off of a defense 
plant or a cutback in military expendi- 
tures is suggested, we see lobbyists in 
uniform from the Pentagon Building, 
industrial lobbyists from industry, and 
labor spokesmen as lobbyists. There is 
a triumvirate of powerful political lob- 
byists. But we must stand up against 
them. The lobbyists for foreign aid, on 
the basis of the fallacious argument that 
I have heard from the Secretary of State, 
from Mr. Bell, and from the Secretary of 
Defense, must be pinned to the mat. 

The mere fact that a large percentage 
of the money is spent in the United 
States is no justification whatsoever for 
the appropriation of the money in the 
first instance. The question is whether 
or not the expenditure of that money 
for the purposes set forth in the foreign 
aid bill is in the longtime national in- 
terest of our republic. That is the issue. 
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In my judgment, it is not. It becomes a 
matter of degree, I admit. It becomes 
a problem of tapering off as rapidly as 
we can taper off with safety to the se- 
curity of our country. But the tapering 
off should bear no relationship whatso- 
ever to the profits of industry or to the 
jobs of workers. I make that statement 
to the union halls of America. I say, 
“You are entitled to full employment. 
No one will fight harder, and no one can 
present a record that shows he has fought 
harder, than the senior Senator from 
Oregon, during his many years in the 
Senate, for full employment for those 
in our country who are ready, willing, 
and able to work.” 

But, Mr. President, American labor is 
not entitled as a matter of right to con- 
tinue to work in a defense plant the mo- 
ment that the defense plant is no longer 
needed or ought to be reduced in the 
quantity of goods it produces. 

Such action calls for some planning. 
There has been little of it since 1946, 
when I was one of the cosponsors of the 
Murray full employment bill, which was 
also a part of the law of this land, and 
has gathered dust and cobwebs almost 
from the day the bill was signed into 
law. 

I am fed up with the argument of in- 
dustrialists, military lobbyists, and labor 
leaders that we must not touch the for- 
eign aid bill, because if we should touch 
the foreign aid bill, we would reduce 
profits, throw men out of work, and close 
plants. Whole communities would be up 
in arms. In the past few years we have 
had examples of what happens when 
we start to reduce and taper off huge 
foreign aid expenditures as they affect 
military aid. 

The responsibility of the Government 
is to proceed with a transition plan which 
would transfer the expenditures from 
nonproductive military foreign aid ex- 
penditures into great expenditures that 
would help to expand the economy of our 
country, so that we would not get sta- 
tistics such as those cited by the Senator 
from Idaho to the Senate today showing 
how we are behind one nation 
after another in production. He has 
shown that we are lagging behind Japan, 
France, Italy, West Germany, and Eng- 
land. One of the reasons why our pro- 
duction is lagging is that much of our 
production is going into nonproductive 
production, so far as the civilian econ- 
omy is concerned, for war plants do not 
create wealth. I desire to repeat that 
statement. It is an elementary principle 
of economics. I am told that a great 
many people are working in a war plant. 
I suggest that those who make the argu- 
ment that it is expanding the economy 
get the argument out of their heads. We 
must put people to work in industry and 
in occupations that expand the civilian 
economy. We would create new wealth 
out of which new jobs would result. We 
have not yet scratched the surface of the 
expansion possibilities of a civilian econ- 
omy in the United States. 

I do not intend to let the spokesmen 
of America use the argument of brib- 
ery—for that is what it amounts to— 
that, “You ought to vote with us, because 
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if you do not vote with us, some men are 
going to be put out of work and plants 
will close.” 

I say to the administration, “You have 
no right to a single dollar of foreign aid, 
except that minimum amount, whatever 
it is—and that is what the debate is all 
about—which will best serve our na- 
tional interest and carry out our obliga- 
tions to the free world with reciprocity 
on their part of service to freedom. 
Then come forward with your plan or 
plans for expanding the civilian econ- 
omy of this country so that men now at 
work in tank factories will be at work 
in tractor factories and in factories 
manufacturing goods which will create 
new wealth for an ever-increasing ex- 
pansion of the economy of our country.” 

Mr. President, we need not scratch 
our imagination very deeply to see what 
a great economic crusade that would be 
and how much human happiness such 
action would produce. But, of course, 
the barrier in the way of all of us is the 
constant threat of Communist Russia 
and Communist China to supplant the 
kind of civilian economic freedom for 
which I am raising my voice in plea this 
afternoon with the economy of enslave- 
ment by communism. ‘That is why we 
are in the paradoxical situation in 
which we must try to figure out where 
the balance is. I shall resolve doubts in 
favor of more for defense than may be 
needed and more for foreign aid than 
may be needed, but we do not have to go 
to the extreme of a defense budget this 
year of more than $52 billion, and a for- 
eign aid program, military, and eco- 
nomic, of $4.5 billion, in round numbers. 
They have gone too far again. The tax- 
payer cannot stand it any longer. The 
American taxpayer, with increasing 
vigor, is trying to get across to the ad- 
ministration that he will not stand it 
any longer. 

In a responsible government the rea- 
soned judgment of a substantial major- 
ity should be followed. They have a 
right to that reaction from any adminis- 
tration, whether it be Democratic or 
Republican. 

It is my view that very rapidly there 
is developing in our body politic a rea- 
soned judgment on the part of a sub- 
stantial majority of our people calling 
for a change in our foreign aid program. 

That is why the senior Senator from 
Oregon has been willing to lead with his 
chin on this issue, so to speak, which is 
very unpopular in some quarters. In my 
judgment, the popularity of my position 
will increase more and more as the 
American taxpayer becomes more and 
more enlightened. 

We as Senators have an obligation to 
take the facts to the American people 
and not to let this administration, after 
cursory hearings and with very little 
public attention being given to the mat- 
ter by the administration or by the Mem- 
bers of Congress, slip this program 
through the Congress again without full 
debate. 

So, unpopular as my position may be 
in some quarters, I intend to do my 
share, at least, in stirring up debate over 
the subject matter so that the American 
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people may understand it better and 
make their wishes known to this admin- 
istration. 

I have such confidence in the judg- 
ment of the American people, once they 
have the facts, and such confidence in 
the analysis of the foreign aid bill that 
I have been making over the past several 
years, that I am perfectly willing to run 
all the risks that may be involved in 
standing up and being counted in opposi- 
tion to my party’s proposal for a foreign 
aid bill as it has been submitted to this 
Congress in the form of the bill now be- 
ing considered in hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

We have a clear duty as a Congress to 
try to create the kind of aid program 
which would truly reflect American in- 
terests and benefit the international 
community. And I yield to no one in my 
continuing concern for those objectives. 
However, those objectives are not met 
by the present foreign-aid bill which is 
but a repetition of the traditional pro- 
gram tossed up to us again this year. 

Mr, President, I reiterate my position 
to allow for no chance of misinterpreta- 
tion. Like Alice, I have become dis- 
gusted with the mad tea party. No 
longer will I join my committee col- 
leagues in the despairing annual effort 
to push the shoddy and overstuffed 
doormouse into the teapot. 

My duty to my constituents and the 
dictates of my conscience will force me 
to register a protest vote against the for- 
eign aid bill when it comes before this 
body if it resembles its present form. 

I shall offer and support with evidence 
and argument a series of amendments 
which, if adopted, will reduce the foreign 
aid expenditures by at least 25 percent. 
I joined in cosponsoring one of those 
amendments this afternoon, when I 
joined in cosponsoring the amendment 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH]. 

I close by saying that it is my judg- 
ment, after long and detailed study of 
the bill, that the bill can be reduced in 
total amount by 25 percent without in 
the slightest weakening the security of 
this country. To the contrary, in my 
judgment it would strengthen the se- 
security of this country, because it would 
strengthen the domestic economy, which 
is crying out for strengthening. 

I shall not propose an across-the- 
board 25-percent cut. The total amount 
of cut which result from adoption of the 
amendments I shall offer or support 
would, at a minimum, be 25 percent. In 
some instances I shall propose the strik- 
ing of an entire amount. That goes 
along with the proposal I shall make 
later, to supplement the proposal of the 
Senator from Idaho, to eliminate certain 
countries entirely from receiving a single 
dollar of grant money in fiscal year 1964. 

In some instances we could safely re- 
duce the amount involved by 50 percent; 
in some instances by 40 percent; and in 
some instances by 10 percent. In a few 
instances I shall support an increase in 
the amount, where the facts warrant an 
increase. 

But the total amount, in my judgment, 
should be reduced not 1 cent less than 
25 percent. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Med- 
ford Mail Tribune in my State, under 
date of May 16, 1963, published an edi- 
torial which was called to my attention 
yesterday. It is called A Reply to a 
Letter. It is one of the most devastat- 
ing answers, in my judgment, to a non 
sequitur we have heard in this country 
on civil rights for many years. I have 
heard it stated in one form or another 
over the years on the floor of the Senate. 
It is a common non sequitur used by 
southern editors in their editorial writ- 
ings. It is a non sequitur which is sup- 
posed to cause those who live in the 
North to surrender, to give up on the 
matter of civil rights. 

The editor in Medford, Oreg., Eric 
Allen, has written a reply to this falla- 
cious argument. 

I shall read the editorial in part, and 
later I shall ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

The editor says: 

We received the following letter the other 
day: 
“To the EDITOR: 

“A correspondent of ours in Oregon tells 
us that you have shown an interest in the 
South’s racial problems on your editorial 


page. 

“We southerners are delighted to see that 
other parts of the Nation are becoming in- 
terested in the race problem and welcome 
the sincere desire to help. 

“Would you on behalf of your subscribers 
welcome into your community several hun- 
dred Negro families from the South? If you 
will write such a welcome in the form of an 
editorial we will give it wide publicity 
throughout the South and will help raise the 
necessary transportation cost for these Negro 
migrants. 

“Perhaps you would print this letter in 
your letters-to-the-editor column. 

“We believe that the most nearly Christian 
solution to the race problem is migration 
and dispersion throughout our Nation, I 
am mailing you under separate cover sta- 
tistics on this subject which may interest 
you. 

“Sincerely, 
“ROBERT B. PATTERSON, 
“Secretary, Citizens’ Council. 
“GREENWOOD, Miss.“ 


I am sure no one is surprised that such 
a letter came out of Greenwood, Miss.; 
but, of course, there are many other 
communities south of the Mason-Dixon 
line in which that bigoted organization 
known as the White Citizens’ Council 
reigns, along with its hooded copatriots, 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

Mr. Patterson got his answer from this 
Oregon editor. Listen to a part of it: 


No, Mr, Patterson, We would not welcome 
“several hundred Negro families from the 
South” here—not so long as they are shipped 
off like a bunch of diseased cattle just to get 
them out of your way. 

You, Mr. Patterson, and your colleagues 
and your and their forebears, held Negroes 
as slaves until 100 years ago. Since then you 
have exploited them, refused them adequate 
education, refused them even a chance to 
improve themselves. You have prevented 
them from learning skills which would have 
made it possible for them to rise on the 
economic ladder. 

You, Mr. Patterson, and your fellows, for 
generations have treated these fellow human 
beings like subhumans, subject to lynchings, 
beatings, intimidation, night-riding. 
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I digress from the editorial long 
enough to say that all one has to do is 
look at the photographic evidence in 
Life magazine and the newspapers of 
the country in recent days to see how 
right Mr. Allen is. What a shocking be- 
trayal of the ideals of constitutional gov- 
ernment—policemen in one community 
after another in the South, including 
Cambridge, Md., have been subjecting 
Negroes to a shameful disgrace, to the 
great loss of our prestige around the 
world. 

These photographs are front page in 
the newspapers of the world, free and 
Communist. 

As Senators know, for years I have 
stood up against police brutality within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I have carried on the fight 
against the proposal to change the Mal- 
lory rule, although there are bills pend- 
ing in the Congress to surrender to the 
police of the District of Columbia the 
great, precious constitutional protections 
of the Mallory rule. If we surrender it 
here, we shall have surrendered the prin- 
ciple nationwide. 

If anyone had any doubt about any of 
the many speeches the senior Senator 
from Oregon has made on this floor over 
the years, calling upon the Senate al- 
ways to be on guard against unchecked 
police power, he only has to look at the 
shocking pictures of cruelty and bru- 
tality practiced by various southern 
police departments in recent weeks 
against Negroes. Humane principles 
cry out against it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in continuity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune, 
Mar. 16, 1963 


A REPLY To A LETTER 


We received the following letter the other 
day: 
“To the EDITOR: 

“A correspondent of ours in Oregon tells 
us that you have shown an interest in the 
South’s racial problems on your editorial 


page. 

“We southerners are delighted to see that 
other parts of the Nation are becoming inter- 
ested in the race problem and welcome the 
sincere desire to help. 

“Would you on behalf of your subscribers 
welcome into your community several hun- 
dred Negro families from the South? If you 
will write such a welcome in the form of an 
editorial we will give it wide publicity 
throughout the South and will help raise 
the necessary transportation cost for these 
Negro migrants. 

“Perhaps you would print this letter in 
your letters-to-the-editor column. 

“We believe that the most nearly Christian 
solution to the race problem is migration 
and dispersion throughout our Nation. I 
am you under te cover sta- 
tistics on this subject which may interest 
you. 

“Sincerely, 
“ROBERT B. PATTERSON, 
“Secretary, Citizens’ Council. 

“GREENWOOD, Mrss.““ 

No, Mr. Patterson. We would not welcome 
“several hundred Negro families from the 
South” here—not so long as they are shipped 
off like a bunch of diseased cattle just to get 
them out of your way. 
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You, Mr. Patterson, and your colleagues 
and your and their forebears, held Negroes 
as slaves until 100 years ago. Since then you 
have exploited them, refused them adequate 
education, refused them even a chance to im- 
prove themselves. You have prevented them 
from learning skills which would have made 
it possible for them to rise on the economic 
ladder. 

You, Mr. Patterson, and your fellows, for 
generations have treated these fellow human 
beings like subhumans, subject to lynchings, 
beatings, intimidation, nightriding. 

You and your ilk, Mr. Patterson, under 
the guise of States right, have made and 
kept an entire group of people second-class 
citizens—when, indeed, you permitted them 
any of the dignities and privileges of citizen- 
ship at all. 

You and your ilk, by collusion, subterfuge, 
and even more overt methods—including, 
most recently, dogs, hoses and bombs—have 
prevented them from voting, from serving on 
juries, from attending your schools, even 
from using common lunch counters or rest- 
rooms. 

You say they are ignorant, irresponsible, 
lazy, unclean, diseased. In many cases this 
is true. And you are to blame; you and your 
determination to maintain your privileged 
status by holding others down, by depriving 
them of the dignity and opportunity to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness to which 
each American—regardless of color—is en- 
titled. 

No, Mr, Patterson, we would not accept 
your offer, because it is a brutalizing, evil, 
hypocritical offer; nearly as evil and brutal- 
izing and hypocritical as the slave trade it- 
self, 

We do know that, inevitably in times to 
come, Americans whose skins are black will 
come here to live and seek livelihood. And 
we know that it will bring problems—diffi- 
cult and serious problems, just as it has in 
Detroit and Chicago and Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, and Portland, and in other 
smaller communities. 

We will not welcome these problems, be- 
cause we have so far been without them, and 
no one likes to borrow trouble. 

Still, when the time comes, we are con- 
vinced that men of good will—and they are 
legion—will do their utmost to see that the 
problems are settled with fairness, justice 
and honor. 

One-sixth of the nation’s population has 
dark skin. And these people, as never before 
in history, are demanding the right to be 
treated simply as Americans, and not as in- 
feriors, as people set aside from the stream 
of life. 

They are demanding the right to make 
their own choices, and not to be shoved 
around, or to be shipped off like a group of 
slaves just to satisfy the malevolence of 
racist citizens’ councils. 

We must, if we are to live up to the ideals 
which made America great, learn to live 
side-by-side with each other, and to deny 
equal opportunities to none. 

This will not be easy for anyone—white 
or Negro. There are agonizing times ahead. 
But the challenge is one of the greatest 
Americans have ever faced. 

They can meet it if—and only if—they 
can bring themselves to do unto others, all 
others, as they would have others do unto 
them. E.A. 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I am 
proud that there is an editor in my State 
with the courage, foresight, and enlight- 
enment of Mr. Allen, who called a spade 
as it should be called in his reply to the 
racist, Mr. Patterson, who wrote this let- 
ter thinking that the non sequitur of 
the letter would leave Mr. Allen and 
others without reply. 
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SPEECH BY JOHN M. THORNTON TO 
BENNING RIDGE CIVIC ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, turning 
to another matter, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point—and it is a particularly fit- 
ting speech in view of the remarks I 
have just made on the civil rights issue— 
a speech delivered by John M. Thornton, 
chairman of the National Capital Voters 
Association, to the Benning Ridge Civic 
Association. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, to- 
night, I wish to announce to you the recent 
birth of an organization whose broad and 
meaningful program is destined to become a 
rallying cause for the leaderless people of the 
District of Columbia. It was conceived of 
by a group of enlightened residents here who 
envision a glorious future soon to unfold for 
the disfranchised citizens of this the capi- 
tal of the Western World—citizens who are 
convinced that even while we await that 
opportunity there is much we can do to 
prepare ourselves for a meaningful use of the 
ballot—that we could act now to combat the 
forces which have made our community a 
breeding ground for crime and delinquency, 
that we must act immediately to stem the 
tide of rising illiteracy and dropout through 
insisting upon quality education for the 
public’s children. 

Perhaps you have already heard or read 
something of the National Capital Voters 
Association, Inc., which last August received 
from the recorder of deeds its official charter 
for operation in the District of Columbia. In 
compliance with the purpose and objectives 
as stated our charter sets forth the following 
and I quote: 

“The purpose of this organization shall 
be to organize and guide the citizenry of 
the District of Columbia in an effort to per- 
suade it to exercise its franchise in a manner 
that will be more advantageous to the com- 
munity. 

“To educate and stimulate interest and to 
disseminate information in relation to polit- 
ical candidates, measures, or vital questions 
and to strive for the goal of ‘Every Citizen— 
A Voter.“ 

The principles and ideals set forth in this 
charter are based upon the premise that an 
enlightened citizenry can secure good gov- 
ernment and guarantee personal security 
through full participation of all in the polit- 
ical and social life of the city such as self- 
government and free access to the ballot 
offers. This concept goes further * * it 
is based on a conviction that the right to 
the franchise bestows collective pride upon 
a community, inspires common concern, and 
protects the individual dignity of its people. 
From this sense of concern for the com- 
munity’s welfare there will ultimately derive 
a more wholesome society with improved 
patterns of behavior and a feeling of well- 
being which can only come from a sense of 
participation. What is happening to the 
Negro now under the present arrangement 
is that he feels outside looking in just as 
has traditionally been his lot—with his 
leaders selected and imposed upon him. 

Since 1874, residents of the District of 
Columbia in the Nation’s Capital have been 
completely disfranchised without the funda- 
mental right to the ballot for almost a 
century in this Capital of the free world 
this city the citadel of the freedom and 
democracy which we seek so hard to export. 
Is it any wonder then that the population 
in Washington does not assume the serious- 
ness and responsibilities of first-class citi- 
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zenship or that the masses of us are 80 
lacking in political sophistication and the 
community spirit? 

Citizens of the District granted the right 
to vote in their respective Democratic and 
Republican party primaries, only for Presi- 
dent and Vice President 8 years ago will in 
addition for the first time in their lives be 
permitted to vote in the general election for 
the President and Vice President next year. 
To qualify as intelligent voters and thus, 
to make their individual and collective votes 
count, each and every voter must have 
summary knowledge of issues affecting their 
lives politically, socially, economically, and 
will need training in the procedures and poli- 
tical tactics to get the most out of the vote 
cast. Voters must be provided with certain 
basic facts in order to fully weight these is- 
sues and to question their impact upon their 
individual lives and the general well-being 
of the entire community. A candidate’s 
past record must be reviewed in this light 
and a study of his proposed platform thor- 
oughly studied in order to estimate what 
can be expected from the selection of their 
choice. 

The national average of eligible voters ac- 
tually going to the polls on election day 
throughout the United States is only about 
60 percent. Some States which have been 
voting since 1789 have not at times been 
able to do this well. This sad story is com- 
pounded by the fact that it is well known 
that the percentage of Negro voters is much 
lower than 60 percent. This is the tragic 
story of one of democracy’s failures. To 
muster even a 60 percent voting average in 
the District of Columbia instruction of citi- 
zens will be of prime necessity among its 
Negro majority and that we who have under- 
taken this job face a Herculean task. 

Recognizing the enormity of this job—of 
what will be necessary to overcome the polit- 
ical lethargy of the majority population, 
the Capital Voters Association has set for 
itself the task of preparing ourselves and 
others for the most effective use of the bal- 
lot while mobilizing our people for an as- 
sault upon the forces of immediate destruc- 
tion of our youth and the undermining of 
our common lives. There is much that the 
majority Negro population can do now to 
raise the quality of public education, to 
stem the rising tide of dropouts and to sta- 
bilize our community against the routing 
procedures of the housing agents and block- 
busters adopted in the last few years. Do 
not forget that we constitute 54 percent of 
this city’s population and our children count 
more than 84 percent of the total in the 
public schools of the District. 

Our organization has a program conceived 
and dedicated to the welfare of the vast ma- 
jority and is determined to reach citizens 
in every section of the District of Columbia— 
at the grassroots level where we think polit- 
ical action and citizen responsibility must 
begin—down under among the multitude too 
long forgotten and persistently “spoken for.” 

This is where we propose to direct our 
attention. While our program is still largely 
in the formative stage, we can announce a 
successful workshop on leadership which 
though small drew the attention of the dele- 
gates to the immensity of the issues vitally 
affecting the majority population. Together 
with instructors to be trained and prepared 
at a coming seminar to be held at Howard 
University, March 30, we plan to reach every 
corner of this city. We have already acquired 
a listing of some 50 churches, community 
centers, halls, etc., where these local meet- 
ings will be held. We intend to expand this 
listing until we have reached and scheduled 
meetings throughout this city. With the 
cooperation of various fraternal, religious, 
labor and civic leaders of every educational, 
social, and economic level we anticipate dis- 
tributing thousands of pieces of literature 
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explaining the purpose and objectives of our 
organization and concentrating on mobiliz- 
ing the majority populace in the city’s 
broadest and most unique program of arous- 
ing the people to their citizenship responsi- 
bility. We trust the communication media, 
the newspapers and radio of the District will 
assist us in keeping you further informed 
of our program and work. A major cost will 
of course be the printing and distribution of 
materials with other services donated by 
genuinely concerned volunteer workers. 

‘Therefore, we call upon you singularly and 
collectively, organizations and institutions 
to join us in this great effort to: 

1. Educate the local residents on responsi- 
bility and requirements of good citizenship. 

2. Stimulate interest in community, civic, 
and political affairs such as improvement in 
the quality of education in our public schools 
and the prevention of dropouts and delin- 
quency. 

3. Encourage a thirst for political know- 
how and a determination to improve the city 
and the lot of all its people. 

4. Cultivate interest in political issues, 
the records of political figures whether nom- 
inated, appointed, or elected. 

5. Guide citizens in an effort to persuade 
them to use the ballot in a manner that will 
most benefit the community as a whole. 

6. Help provide and support the political 
and social machinery necessary for develop- 
ing native leadership through the ranks 
that may be trusted to genuinely represent 
the cause of the majority. 

Our aim is to make every citizen a good 
citizen, a responsible citizen, and a voting 
citizen Into one who understands, respects, 
and defends the sacred right and the power 
of the ballot. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF 65TH ANNUAL REPORT OF NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION—RECONSIDERATION OF 
ACTION 


-Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the action 
taken on Order No. 226, Senate Resolu- 
tion 159, authorizing the printing of the 
65th Annual Report of the National Soci- 
ety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution as a Senate document, be set 
aside, and that Senate Resolution 159 be 
restored to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


WAIVER BY VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF INDEBTEDNESS IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of S. 412, Calendar No. 174. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
412) to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to provide for waiver of in- 
debtedness to the United States in cer- 
tain cases arising out of default on loans 
guaranteed or made by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
before the Senate is open to amendment. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there has been a request that the absence 
of a quorum be suggested at this time. 
Another Senator made the request that 
the absence of a quorum be suggested, 
and I do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an identical bill (H.R. 242) has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and is now pending in the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare be discharged 
from the further consideration of H.R. 
242, and that the Senate now proceed to 
its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
242) to amend section 1820 of title 38 of 
the United States Code to provide for 
waiver of indebtedness to the United 
States in certain cases arising out of 
default on loans guaranteed or made by 
the Veterans Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the bill would authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to waive certain in- 
debtedness owed the United States by the 
veterans or their spouses on account of 
defaults on guaranteed or direct loans. 
The new authority permits waiver under 
certain circumstances in which waiver is 
now denied. Specifically, waiver would 
be permitted where there is a determina- 
tion that the default arose out of com- 
pelling reasons without fault on the part 
of the veteran or that the collection of 
the indebtedness would otherwise work 
a severe hardship upon the veteran. 

Although existing law provides some 
authority for waiver, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration believes that administra- 
tive action granting total forgiveness of 
indebtedness on the basis of hardship 
would be very questionable in the ab- 
sence of specific authorization. Conse- 
quently, the Veterans’ Administration 
has officially requested the enactment of 
the proposed legislation to clarify the law 
and to effect more equitable settlements 
in hardship cases. 

The new authority applies to hardship 
cases only. It would not authorize the 
Veterans’ Administration to grant com- 
plete waiver where the veteran’s finan- 
cial situation is such that he could ar- 
range to pay all or a substantial portion 
of the indebtedness without severe hard- 
ship on himself or his family. 

The Veterans’ Administration believes 
that the resulting financial loss to the 
Government would be small and that any 


I must remind the Senate that the orig- 
inal purpose of the legislation for vet- 
erans’ housing was a special program 
intended to help the veteran obtain de- 
cent housing for himself and his family. 
The percentage of default has been 
amazingly low. Mr. Gleason stated that 
it was 0.02 percent over the life of the 
various programs—one-fifth of 1 per- 
cent. 

Therefore, we should not try to com- 
pare this program with those of the 
Farmers Home Administration or the 
Federal Housing Administration. This 
is a special veterans’ program and, I 
might add, one of the most successful 
housing programs Congress has enacted. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At. the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall submit to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare of the Senate and 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, not later than De- 
cember 31 of each year, a written report 
concerning each case in which a waiver of 
indebtedness has been made under the au- 
thority of the amendment made by the first 
section of this Act. Such report shall in- 
clude, together with such other information 
as the Administrator deems appropriate, the 
name and address of each person with re- 
spect to which a waiver of Indebtedness has 
been made and the total amount of such 
waiver. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this amendment would require the Ad- 
ministrator to submit an annual report 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House of 
Representatives showing each case in 
which he has exercised the authority 
granted by this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Senator 
from Texas whether the amendment re- 
lates to the concern expressed in the 
majority policy committee with respect 
to the bill when it was cleared for Sen- 
ate action. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The majority 
policy committee read the minority 
views that were expressed in the report, 
and this amendment was requested by 
the majority policy committee. The 
amendment provides for an annual re- 
port so that both the House and the 
Senate may review such actions as might 
be taken under the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 
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Mr.SALTONSTALL. As I understand, 
the amendment provides that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall report to the 
House and the Senate each year all the 
cases in which the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has taken action under the special 
discretionary power. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
quite correct. Each body would be en- 
abled to see how the power was exer- 
cised. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would the re- 
port be made to committees or to the 
Houses of Congress? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The report 
would be made to the committees of the 
House and Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Which commit- 
tees? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Of course, the reports would 
be available to all Senators; they would 
not be the private documents of the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
whenever such discretion is exercised, 
the Administrator must give the cases 
his consideration and make certain that, 
in his opinion, they are true hardship 
cases, and that information will be re- 
ported to the Senate and House, to- 
gether with the amounts of money in- 
volved. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
quite correct. The amendment relates 
to each case in which the authority is 
exercised—not only the totality, but each 
case, so that each House of Congress will 
have before it annually the information 
as to how the power has been exercised. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the report dated February 15, 
1963, from J. S. Gleason, Jr., Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, to Hon. LIS- 
TER HILL, chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, on the bill 
S. 412; and the Administrator’s sup- 
plemental report dated April 8, 1963, to 
Chairman Lister HILL, pointing out that 
H.R. 242, which is now before the Senate, 
and S. 412 are identical in terms. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 15, 1963. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHARMAN: The following com- 
ments are furnished in response to your re- 
quest for a report on S, 412, 88th Congress. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for 
waiver of recovery from veterans of indebted- 
ness to the United States resulting from the 
payment of loan guaranty claims or from 
default on direct loans, under circumstances 
in which waiver is now denied. Specifically, 
the bill would provide that where there 
has been a default and loss of the property 
the Administrator may waive recovery if he 
determines “that the default arose out of 
compelling reasons without fault on the part 
of the veteran or that collection of the in- 
debtedness would otherwise work a severe 
hardship upon the veteran.” 

The law now provides (38 U.S.C. 1820) that 
the Administrator may “pay, compromise, 
waive or release any right, title, claim, lien, or 
demand, however acquired, including any 
equity or any right of redemption” with re- 
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spect to matters arising under chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, which deals with 
the loan guaranty and direct loan programs 
of the Veterans’ Administration. For many 
years this general authority with respect to 
waiver has been implemented by regulations 
which establish standards authorizing waiver 
(1) when the veteran was not at fault in the 
creation of the indebtedness and (2) where 
recovery would defeat the purpose of benefits 
otherwise authorized or would be against 
equity and good conscience. 

These regulatory standards are like those 
payments or overpayments of benefits under 
our programs as specifically set forth in pro- 
visions of the code dealing with benefits 
generally (38 U.S.C. 3102). However, it has 
not been considered that general waiver of 
debts due the United States by reason of 
default on guaranteed or direct loans should 
be granted out of compassion or because of 
such factors as existing hardship and present 
or near future inability to pay an indebted- 
ness, 

This has not prevented appropriate com- 
promises which, in some instances, involve a 
relatively small payment on the outstanding 
indebtedness. Moreover, these standards 
permit waiver of the right to offset the 
amount of the inedebtedness against benefits 
otherwise payable to the veteran where it is 
found he was without fault and that the 
circumstances show that the offset would 
work such a hardship on him as to defeat 
the purpose for which such benefits are pay- 
able. 

We recognize that the authority of the 
Administrator to waive or release claims in 
connection with the loan assistance pro- 

is cast in broad terms. However, we 
have felt that without a specific legislative 
indication that total forgiveness of the in- 
debtedness could be granted on the basis of 
financial hardship, it would be very ques- 
tionable whether it would be proper to inter- 
pret and apply the waiver authority to that 
extent. 


In this area we are dealing with an indebt- 
edness incurred by the veteran as a result of 
his original voluntary act of negotiating a 
loan guaranteed or made by the Government 
and the obligation he concurrently assumed 
to pay the Government in the event it was 
required to fulfill its obligation on the guar- 
anty. The matter has been considered as 
materially different from overpayment of 
gratuitous benefits, such as compensation 
and pensions, which involves a mistake on 
the part of the Government. In the latter 
circumstances, a full waiver of recovery is 
sometimes granted pursuant to statutory 
authority. 

In the light of experience, we believe that 
the law respecting waiver of loan indebted- 
ness should be clarified to provide in specific 
terms for general waiver under conditions 
provided in the proposed legislation. The 
enactment of the bill would not, however, 
permit general waiver of the indebtedness 
where such action would be contrary to the 
purpose of the loan program. It is not in- 
tended, therefore, to be used for granting 
complete waiver of the veteran’s lability 
where his financial situation is such that he 
can arrange to pay all or a substantial part 
of the indebtedness without severe hardship 
on himself or family. 

Liberalization of the waiver authority as 
contemplated in the proposed legislation 
would involve some reduction in the 
amounts which are now recovered from vet- 
erans. However, it is believed that the re- 
sulting financial loss to the Government 
would be small and that any increase in ad- 
ministrative costs would not be significant. 

For the foregoing reasons, we recommend 
favorable action by your committee on 
S. 412. ~ 

We were advised by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get that there was no objection from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program 
to presentation of a similar report to the 
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House Committee on Veterans’ Afairs on 
H.R. 242, a bill which is identical in sub- 
stance with S. 412. 
Sincerely, 
J. S. GLEASON, Jr., 
Administrator. 
APRIL 8, 1963. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committe on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CRAmMAN: This refers to your 
request for a report by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on H.R. 242, 88th Congress, which 
was by the House of Representatives 
on March 18, 1963. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for 
waiver of indebtedness to the United States 
in certain cases arising out of default on 
loans guaranteed or made by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The bill is identical, in substance, with 
S. 412, 88th Congress, on which we submitted 
a favorable report to your committee on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1963, a copy of which is enclosed. 
The Administrator’s views expressed in that 
report are equally applicable to H.R. 242. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. FABLE, Jr., 
Acting General Counsel. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senators who signed 
the minority views, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the minority views on S. 
412 printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the minor- 
ity views (Report No. 189) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


MINORITY VIEWS OF SENATORS GOLDWATER, 
PROUTY, TOWER, AND JORDAN (IDAHO) 


We are opposed to the enactment of this 
bill. 


The purpose of this bill is to provide that 
where there has been a default and loss of 
property by a veteran the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs may waiye recovery if he 
determines that the default arose out of 
compelling reasons without fault on the 
part of the veteran or that collection of the 
indebtedness would otherwise work a severe 
hardship upon the veteran., 

The Administrator now has the authority 
by law (title 38, ch. 37, United States Code) 
to pay, compromise, waive, or release any 
right, title, claim, lien, or demand, howeyer 
acquired, including any equity or any right 
of redemption with respect to the loan guar- 
anty and direct loan programs of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. According to the 
testimony of the Veterans’ Administration 
at the hearings, the authority to waive has 
not been exercised where default arose out 
of a hardship or present or near future in- 
ability to pay an indebtedness. However, 
the waiver authority has been used in cases 
where the default arose not because of fault 
on the part of the veteran but of fault on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

In the majority of hardship cases, com- 
promise settlements have been reached be- 
tween the Veterans’ Administration and the 
veteran, involving a relatively small payment 
on the outstanding indebtedness. Several 
cases were cited during the hearings by offi- 
cials of the Veterans’ Administration in re- 
sponse to a request for an illustration of the 
term “compelling reasons” which would be 
considered for waiver under the proposed bill. 
One involved a blind veteran against whom 
an indebtedness had been established with- 
out any fault on his part; another concerned 
a veteran whose home was washed away by 
a flood. A compromise was reached with the 
blind veteran whereas the record indicates 
no compromise was reached in the case of the 
veteran who suffered the loss of his home by 
flood. Thus, in the only cases cited by the 
Veterans’ Administration to support their 
request for additional waiver authority, one 
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was settled by a satisfactory compromise pay- 
ment and, while a compromise was not 
reached in the other, we are unable to un- 
derstand why, inasmuch as the two cases 
appear to be indistinguishable as to indebt- 
edness, both veterans being clearly without 
fault. For example, in a case where a flood 
caused a change in a river channel which 
destroyed some 20 acres of the most produc- 
tive part of the borrower's farm, the Farmers 
Home Administration reduced the claim on 
the basic earning capacity of the remaining 
part of the farm. 

It should be noted that two other agencies 
of the Federal Government, which operate 
loan guarantee and direct loan programs, 
Parmers Home Administration and Federal 
Housing Administration, may compromise, 
adjust, or reduce claims but neither have the 
authority to waive or forgive an indebtedness. 

We believe that the present authority is 
sufficient for the Administrator to effect sat- 
isfactory settlement and therefore the addi- 
tional authority proposed by this legislation 
in the light of the hearing record is not 
advisable. 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Five ora is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 
The amendment was ordered to be en- 
— and the bill to be read a third 


pee (H.R. 242) was read the third 
time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill, S. 412, will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM “VET- 

ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FACILI- 
`~ TIES” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Iask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 175, S. 625, and that it be made the 
pending order of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
625) to amend sections of title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to the defini- 
tion of the term “Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Facilities.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

OFFICER. With- 


The PRESIDING 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SAUDI ARABIA ACCEPTS AMERI- 
CANS OF JEWISH FAITH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am sure that every Member of this body 
shares my satisfaction that one instance 
of gross discrimination against Ameri- 
can personnel overseas has been ended. 
I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of June 
12, entitled “One Ignominy Less,” be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. I request the same priv- 
ilege for an article from the New York 
Times of June 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
“ignominy” referred to in both items 
was the refusal of the Royal Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia to permit Ameri- 
can citizens of Jewish faith to serve in 
our military installations and other 
government missions on Saudi territory. 
Throughout much of the postwar period 
the United States enjoyed important base 
rights in Saudi Arabia, notably at the 
SAC base near Dharan. Americans of 
Jewish faith, however, could not be sta- 
tioned there. 

I could never understand why a single 
airbase was worth the price of agreeing, 
even under protest, to make arbitrary 
distinctions. among the American per- 
sonnel whom we assigned there. The 
record reveals that I protested such off- 
cial recognition and maintenance of 
discrimination; and I submitted amend- 
ments, which were adopted by the Sen- 
ate, protesting such discrimination and 
asking that it be ended, even at the 
expense of the withdrawal of our forces 
from that base. Obviously the Saudi 
Arabian Government felt strongly about 
the question. Clearly, Saudi Arabia was 
bitterly hostile toward Israel. But our 
laws, Mr. President, made no valid dis- 
tintion among Americans, whatever 
their race, religion, or national origin; 
and our laws should not make any such 
discrimination. The people being dis- 
criminated against were Americans, not 
Israelis. The policies of the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government were wrong. In fact, 
I think they were invidious and reac- 
tionary. Iam ashamed that we knuckled 
under to them so long. Indeed, as I 
have said, I did everything in my power, 
as did several of our distinguished col- 
leagues, to end the discriminatory prac- 
tices. Senator Lehman, of New York, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
and other Senators led the fight. against. 
such practices. 

In 1956, for example, the Senate de- 
clared that any attempt by a foreign 
power to discriminate among Americans 
on. religious grounds was “inconsistent 
with our principles.” Two more recent 
statements by the Congress acquired the 
force of law. Section 102 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 states: 

The Congress declares that it is the policy 
of the United States to support the prin- 
ciples of increased economic cooperation and 
trade among countries, freedom of the press, 
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information and religion, freedom of nayi- 
gation in international waterways, and rec- 
ognition of the right of all private persons 
to travel and pursue their lawful activities 
without discrimination as to race or religion. 


Even more relevant to the Saudi 
Arabian case was section 108 of the 
Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act of 1962, which states: 

It is the sense of that any at- 
tempt by foreign nations to create distinc- 
tions because of their race or religion among 
American citizens in the granting of person- 
al or commercial access or any other rights 
otherwise available to United States citizens 
— ree is repugnant to our principles; 
and in all negotiations between the United 
States and any foreign state arising as a 
result of funds appro, under this title 
these principles shall be applied as the Presi- 
dent may determine. 


I am proud to have had something to 
do, together with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], in putting 
the Congress on record in favor of equal 
treatment for all Americans overseas. 
In fact, I believe in equal treatment. for 
all Americans, wherever they may be. 

In the case of Saudi Arabia, this par- 
ticular section has evidently been im- 
plemented at long last. I am gratified 
that the Royal Government of Saudi 
Arabia has seen fit to permit the station- 
ing of American citizems, regardless of 
their religion, on its territory. Without 
drawing farfetched conclusions as to 
the motives for this concession, let. me 
second the concluding words of the Post. 
editorial: 

All Americans will be glad that Saudi 
Arabia has taken a step closer to modern 
times and that the United States no longer 
feels it necessary to discrimination 
on its own citizens in order to appease a 
foreign ruler. 


The editorial puts it very well; the 
fault. was clearly on both sides: on the 
Saudi side, for trying to impose warped 
national prejudices on a sovereign for- 
eign power; and on the United States, for 
putting up with this indignity for rea- 
sons of expediency. 

Laws may not be able to change the 
hearts of men, but circumstances can 
change the actions of men. We are 
seeing the truth of this axiom in the 
United States. The vast majority of 
Americans agree with President Ken- 
nedy that our dedication to freedom 
rings hollow so long as millions of 
American Negroes are denied the sub- 
stance of freedom. This is more than a 
question of domestic politics; it is a prin- 
ciple which should guide the conduct of 
Americans abroad, as well as at home. 
In every segment of our national and 
international life it is incumbent upon 
us to behave like the free men we are. 
If we are intolerant of anything, it 
should be of intolerance itself. I trust, 
therefore, that the ignominy of our 
previous relations with Saudi Arabia will 
never be repeated anywhere in the 
world. 

Mr. President, the dropping of this re- 
striction is one bit of good news which 
certainly merits reporting and consid- 
eration. 
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ExRHDrr 1 
[From the Washington 1 50 Post, June 12, 
1963 


One Icnominy Less 


Sometimes, in the pursuit of national in- 
terest, a country must swallow its pride and 
its principles. This is what the United States 
did when it acceded to a Saudi Arabian de- 
mand that no Jewish personnel be permitted 
among the American missions in King Saud’s 
country. The airbase at Dhahran was ad- 
judged as a major strategic asset and thus 
the United States reluctantly went along 
with the Saudi Arabian attempt to impose 
national prejudice arbitrarily on American 
citizens. 

But possibly as a byproduct of Saudi 
Arabia's concern with Washington's attitude 
on the civil war in Yemen, the restriction 
has been quietly dropped. In a letter to 
Congressman CELLER, the Defense Depart- 
ment has noted that Americans of the Jew- 
ish faith are among the units stationed in 
Saudi Arabia. (The lease on the airbase 
expired last year, but there is still a training 
mission in the country.) 

Saudi Arabia is to be commended for end- 
ing its distinction as the most fanatic of the 
Arab countries in applying religious tests to 
all who set foot on its soil. The acceptance 
of King Saud's Diktat on this matter was an 
ignominous surrender of principle by the 
United States that was rightly criticized no 
matter how persuasive the arguments of ex- 

may have seemed. All Americans 
will be glad that Saudi Arabia has taken a 
step closer to modern times and that the 
United States no longer feels it necessary to 
practice discrimination on its own citizens in 
order to appease a foreign ruler. 


EXHIBIT 2 
From the New York Times, June 10, 1963] 


SAUDI ARABIA Lets Jews IN U.S. UNITS SERVE 
ON HER SOIL 


WASHINGTON, June 9.—U.S. servicemen of 
Jewish faith have been serving in Saudi 
Arabia for several weeks, despite strong ob- 
jections in the past by the Saudi Government 
to their presence there. 

A Defense Department spokesman said to- 
day that their presence had been approved 
by the Saudi Government. 

This reversal of the long-standing Saudi 
policy that no persons of Jewish faith be 
among the U.S. troops assigned to Saudi 
Arabia was understood to have been a result 
of recent international developments and not 
of negotiations. 

One such development might have been 
the US. attitude toward the recent involve- 
ment of Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Republic in the civil war in Yemen. 

The United States has supported United 
Nations efforts to get Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Republic to withdraw their 
forces from Yemen, 

Washington has also recognized the re- 
publican government of Yemen. Saudi 
Arabia has backed the royalist forces in try- 
ing to regain control of the Government. 

The US. lease agreement with Saudi Arabia 
for use of the Dhahran air base expired more 
than a year ago. 

The lease agreement bound the United 
States not to send to Saudi Arabia any per- 
son objectionable to the Saudi Government. 
In practice that came to mean that no per- 
sons of Jewish faith were sent among troops 
or civilians involved in construction or opera- 
tion of the air base. 

This lease clause was the cause of re- 
peated complaints by Jewish organizations 
protesting Washington's concurrence, 

TROOPS WERE REDUCED 


While the dropping by the United States 
of Dhahran as a base has caused a reduction 
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of U.S. troops in Saudi Arabia, there is still 
a training mission there and Air Force units 
occasionally take part in maneuvers with 
Saudi troops. 

Details on numbers of U.S. troops in Saudi 
Arabia were not available tonight. 

In the Yemen civil war, Egyptian troops, 
supporting the republican regime, launched 
attacks on Saudi territory. 

These were denounced by the United 
States, which warned President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser that his country was jeopardizing 
its relations with the United States. 

Subsequently, Saudi Arabia and the United 
Arab Republic agreed to end their support 
of the opposing Yemen factions. However, 
this agreement does not yet appear to be 
fully effective. 

The first word that persons of Jewish faith 
were among U.S. units in Saudi Arabia came 
from Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
crat, of Brooklyn. 

Mr. CELLER said in a radio interview in 
New York last night that the new policy 
had been disclosed in a letter from Roswell 
L. Gilpatric, Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


LONGSTANDING BAN EASED 


The refusal of Saudi Arabia to admit 
Jewish visitors put the U.S. Government in 
an anomalous position for many years. 

Not only servicemen but American diplo- 
mats, Congressmen, businessmen, and tour- 
ists have been affected. Washington was 
involved because of the importance it ac- 
corded Saudi Arabia in two areas: the cold 
war and oil. 

Saudi Arabia accounts for about a fourth 
of the oil production of the Middle East. 
The concession is held by the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co., which is owned jointly by the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Texaco, and Socony Mobil. 

As early as 1950, the State Department de- 
fended the refusal of Aramco to employ 
Jews as a matter of national interest. It did 
this in a statement to the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination, which 
thereupon upheld the employment question- 
naires used at Aramco’s New York head- 
quarters. 

This ruling was challenged by the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress. After a long battle, 
the State agency, now called the Commission 
on Human Rights, reversed itself last fall, 
and ordered Aramco to stop asking job ap- 
plicants about their religion. 

The company said it would appeal to the 
courts, but a settlement was reached in 
which the company promised to withdraw 
the protested questions. 

Nobody available last night could say 
whether the company had sent any Jewish 
employees to Saudi Arabia. 


AN IMPORTANT BASE 


The Dhahran airfield was established in 
World War II. Later it became an important 
civilian transport base, serving Trans World 
Airlines among others. 

Early in 1956, during negotiations for a 
renewal of the agreement for use of the base, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles con- 
firmed to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that American Jews were not sent to 
military or diplomatic posts in Saudi Arabia. 

“We don't like to acquiesce,” he said, “but 
vo have to recognize that Saudi Arabia is an 

y” 

In response, on July 26, the Senate adopted 
a resolution declaring that any attempt by a 
foreign country to discriminate among 
Americans on religious grounds was “incon- 
sistent with our principles.” 

This a to have no effect. In Jan- 
uary 1957, on the eve of the arrival of King 
Ibn Saud on a state visit, Mayor Wagner an- 
nounced that there would be no official wel- 
come for him. 
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Secretary Dulles commented that the snub 
had only stiffened the monarch’s position 
when the question of the ban on Jews was 
discussed with him in Washington. 


TWO MESSAGES OF HOPE AND 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
first 15 days of June have been the oc- 
casion for an uncommonly high level of 
oratory. On June 1, my good friend, 
Lady Jackson, or Barbara Ward, as she 
is best known in this country, delivered 
a truly remarkable address in Williams- 
burg, Va., in commemoration of the 50 
days in 1776 when the Virginia Decla- 
ration of Rights was framed. 

Mr. President, as I recall, the able and 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] placed in the Rxconn the full text 
of that address, and made appropriate 
comments in regard to it. Subsequent- 
ly, the President of the United States has 
made three major pronouncements on 
the challenges our Nation must con- 
front. 

We are indeed fortunate to have as 
President of the United States one who 
so well understands and can so well ex- 
press the aspirations and ideals of the 
American people. In his remarks on 
education and on civil rights, and, above 
all, in his commencement day address at 
American University, where his subject 
was our foreign policy and peace in 
this thermonuclear age, he rose to the 
highest traditions of his office. He has 
made every American proud of him. All 
of us should be grateful to the Presi- 
dent for doing this, because he speaks 
with eloquent and moving persuasion 
in voicing the conscience of the Nation. 

Mr. President, it is a curious irony of 
our history that many of the eloquent 
statements of American ideals have been 
made by foreign observers of this Nation. 
No one has surpassed de Tocqueville's 
description of the excitingly unique and 
radical character of American democ- 
racy. Earlier there were the declama- 
tions of Lafayette; later, the inspired 
passages of Lord Bryce. 

Miss Ward, too, shows a sympathetic 
understanding of American ideals that 
any American might envy. The framers 
of the Virginia Declaration assume their 
full stature in the words of this gifted 
Englishwoman, Looking back to a period 
when our now mighty Nation was “13 
separate colonies, not yet certain 
whether neighbors would be ready to 
share sovereignty, even less certain 
whether the power of Britain could be 
successfully withstood,” when “to sea- 
wards lay uncertainty and hostility; in- 
land, a vast unknown where French pre- 
tensions and Indian enmity had still to 
be reckoned with,” she recalls the 
“magnificence of their audacity” in 
speaking “not as beleaguered citizens, 
but as heirs and perpetuators of human 
freedom itself.” This was a period in 
which the inhabitants of so wild and re- 
mote a land might have been expected 
to be obsessed by parochial concerns 
and all too tangible fears. Under these 
circumstances, their affirmation of hu- 
man rights and liberties was an event 
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that, as Miss Ward rightly says, “should 
still leave us speechless with surprise.” 

Miss Ward is too much of a humani- 
tarian and too much of an activist to 
allow us to indulge for long in flattering 
memories of the past. She perceives 
that the true significance of the declara- 
tion of rights lies in the universal terms 
in which it is formulated. At the very 
moment when Edmund Burke, the great 
English philosopher and statesman, was 
speaking of the “rights of Englishmen,” 
these Virginia burghers were asserting 
that “all men are equally free and in- 
dependent,” “all have certain inherent 
rights.” 

This was a commitment to which, as 
Miss Ward observes, we have not always 
been true. Though we have overcome 
the barriers to transportation and com- 
munication that made the universalism 
of this declaration seem visionary, we 
have not always shown equal concern 
about the rights of other men. Though 
we have created wealth and power be- 
yond the wildest speculations of those 
early settlers, we have appeared hesitant 
about investing in the future welfare 
and liberty of the less developed nations. 

Paradoxically, Mr. President, we have 
both overestimated and underestimated 
the difficulties of aiding other countries 
in their quest for development. Despite 
showings to the contrary in public 
opinion polls, many politicians believe 
that American taxpayers have found the 
burden of foreign aid too heavy to sus- 
tain. At the same time, there are fre- 
quent expressions of disappointment at 
the length of time it has taken our 
relatively small investment abroad to 
show results. 

Mr. President, I find myself in dis- 
agreement with some of my colleagues 
about foreign aid. I happen to believe 
that it is a wise investment for the fu- 
ture of our Nation and the future of the 
world. Ifind that most Americans agree 
with me. The most recent public opin- 
ion poll, and I believe I inserted the text 
of that poll in the Recorp several days 
ago, shows that in the period of the last 
5 years approximately 58 percent of all 
Americans polled support actively for- 
eign aid, 12 percent were uncertain, and 
some 30 percent were opposed. So if we 
were to take the 12 percent that were 
uncertain and divide it proportionately, 
we would find that approximately 65 per- 
cent of the American public supports 
foreign aid. 

I have been a practical politician, I 
trust. I find that if we can gain the 
support of 65 percent of the public on 
any issue, we have a most amazing rec- 
ord. If we can get 50 percent plus one, 
we are doing well. 

In our State, after some months of re- 
count of the 1,300,000 votes cast, we 
found that a majority of only 91 votes 
was enough to eect a Governor for 4 
years. So the significance of the public 
opinion poll which has been cited here 
should not be underestimated. 

I do not believe that foreign aid has 
been a failure. I do not believe it has 
been maladministered. However, I be- 
lieve that there have been times when 
our investments in foreign aid have not 
produced the results we would like. 
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I believe that is true of practically 
every investment one could make. 
Slightly more than a year ago invest- 
ments in the stock market took a tumble. 
But that does not make me opposed to 
American stocks, nor make me think that 
the stock market is an evil institution. 
Investments require a degree of risk. 

But critics of foreign aid apparently 
feel that when we put money into an 
oversea program, it should automati- 
cally yield political and economic divi- 
dends. 

I know of no investor of the United 
States who really feels that when he in- 
vests his money, there is an absolute 
guarantee of a profit, a dividend, or a 
reward on the investment. The Amer- 
ican investor is willing to take a risk. 
But the risk is a contemplated and calcu- 
lated one. He feels that the risk of loss 
is less than the risk of gain. We must 
have somewhat the same attitude in 
terms of foreign aid. -We must be will- 
ing to venture. We must be willing to 
try. We must be willing to run the risk 
of defeat and loss as well as to search 
for the exhilaration and the glory of vic- 
tory and gain. 

So today, as in other days, I find my- 
self in opposition, or at least with a dif- 
ferent point of view than some of the 
more outspoken critics of our foreign 
aid program. 

The program deals with people in 
many lands and affects lives of people 
that have different cultures and tradi- 
tions. It ought to be clearly understood 
that this kind of program has some lim- 
itations. It is extremely difficult to ad- 
minister, particularly because the ad- 
ministration must take place a long way 
away from home base. 

So let us be a bit tolerant and un- 
derstanding of the program, and at the 
same time keep a watchful eye on it. 

The greatest difficulties of foreign aid 
today are the limitations that have been 
built into it by the Congress. It is lit- 
erally impossible to administer the pro- 
gram in a businesslike manner, par- 
ticularly when the Administrator is 
shackled and tied down so that he has 
very little room for movement. 

We in the Congress have our respon- 
sibility. I have advised and counseled 
the Administrator of foreign aid to 
speak forthrightly to Congress. If we 
desire to hold the Administrator ac- 
countable for foreign aid administration, 
he should administer it. 

I should like to see Mr. Bell, the new 
Administrator of AID, demonstrate the 
courage which I think he has by frankly 
telling the Congress that he would like 
at least a year or two to administer the 
program without being tied down, and 
without being limited in his discretionary 
and administrative powers. If he will 
tell the Congress that and ask for that 
kind of program, he will be in a much 
better position to be able to respond to 
his critics a year from now. 

We make it very difficult for any ad- 
ministrator. I believe that the time is 
at hand for administrators to say so. I 
think they should say: 

“Give me the opportunity to adminis- 
ter the program, and if I cannot do a good 
job, recommended that I be dismissed. 
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But if you want to administer it and have 
me only as titular head or as the front 
man, I want you to know that I am not 
going to take the responsibility for all the 
problems. You are going to share in 
them, too.” 

As I see it, the foreign aid program has 
built into it many provisions which limit 
the administrative capacity of any good 
administrator. If that is the nature of 
Government, I ask that it be minimized. 
Iask that we be somewhat understanding 
of those who are responsible for the pro- 


gram. 

Barbara Ward called to our attention, 
for example, the problems that we face 
in foreign aid administration. That is 
why I have commented upon them. She 
also called to our attention another area 
in which we are now seeking to make 
some progress. I refer to arms control 
and disarmament, because today we ex- 
tended the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, as we well should. Here 
again there are many criticisms of the 
Director and of the Administrator. Ide- 
sire to say only that that Director and 
Administrator has a fine record of public 
service. Mr. William Foster has served 
under three administrations, the Truman 
administration, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, and now the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. He has proved himself to be a 
faithful, loyal, dedicated, and competent 
public servant. I do not think anyone 
needs to worry about this distinguished 
American doing anything that would 
weaken the security of our Nation. 

I believe the time is at hand for Mem- 
bers of Congress to recognize that there 
are other patriots besides those who are 
elected. There are patriots in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, just as 
there are here in the legislative branch, 
I see no reason to feel that we have a 
monopoly upon the desire to protect the 
security of our country. I cannot but 
believe that the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of State, the Administrator 
and Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, all of 
whom make disarmament policy, are 
equally concerned about the security of 
the United States. As compared to any 
Senator, I do not think they are more 
concerned, but I do not think they are 
less concerned. I do not believe for one 
minute that those men whom I have 
mentioned—the President, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the 
men who ultimately formulate our arms 
control and disarmament policy—would 
ever make a recommendation that would 
in any way threaten the security of our 
country. I challenge those who say to 
the contrary. That is why the Senator 
from Minnesota has taken an active in- 
terest in supporting the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. It puts to- 
gether that machinery that makes possi- 
ble a better formulation of our policy 
relating to the critical and complex sub- 
jects of disarmament. 
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The quest for disarmament is another 
area in which, as President Kennedy 
points out, we have sometimes too easily 
yielded to discouragement. Admittedly, 
there are sound reasons for feeling pes- 
simistic about the prospects for peace. 
We have been engaged in a thermonu- 
clear arms race with the Soviet Union 
for a good many years now, and the race 
has only increased in intensity with time. 

Too many of us have come to contem- 
plate calmly the possibility of a war that 
would destroy the world. 

As I said earlier today, there is no ac- 
tion which can be taken today without 
risk. The risks of the arms race need to 
be contemplated, as well as the risks of 
disarmament. I challenge those who say 
that the arms buildup is the sure way to 
peace to show me any evidence from 
history. 

I said, with equal candor, that a sad 
tale of frustration and defeat has char- 
acterized the efforts of man to find a 
way to curb the arms race and to bring 
about any meaningful and effective kind 
of disarmament. Nevertheless, Mr. 
President, we must seek it. We must try 
to find a way to preserve the peace. 

Against this corrosive fatalism—this 
sitting back and contemplating the pos- 
sibility of a war which could destroy the 
world—we can and must set the Presi- 
dent’s courageous affirmation: 

No problem of human destiny is beyond 
the reach of human beings. Man’s reason 
and spirit have often solved the seemingly 
unsolvable, and we believe they can do it 
again, 

Until we shake off the lethargy of de- 
spair, until we become convinced that 
this manmade problem can be solved by 
man, and devote the best of our thought 
and energy to solving it, we shall make 
little progress toward a lasting peace. 
In calling on us to examine our attitude 
toward the possibility of attaining peace 
at home and abroad, President Kennedy 
has correctly identified a major element 
of the problem. 

Neither the conditional suspension of 
nuclear testing in the atmosphere nor 
the agreement to revive negotiations for 
a comprehensive test-ban treaty is a 
substitute for disarmament. They are 
small though significant steps toward 
a vastly more important objective. What 
matters is that they are seen in this light. 
They express the hope that men of good 
will can break through the distrust and 
inertia that prevent both sides from 
dealing with the basic problem. They 
represent the concrete initiatives of a 
man whose vision of a world at peace 
oe the fears and rivalries of our 

e. 

In her Williamsburg address, Miss 
Ward exhorts Americans to regain the 
daring and perseverance, the firmness of 
conviction and universality of concern, 
that she finds in the men of 1776. It 
seems to me, Mr. President, that these 
are the preeminent qualities of President 
Kennedy’s recent speech at American 
University; and, indeed, the other 
speeches to which I have referred. 

The past 2 weeks have been a very 
bright and challenging period not only 
for Americans but also for the world. 
I believe the President of the United 
States has been serving at his best, giv- 
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ing this Nation the leadership he prom- 
ised. He has been giving leadership in 
the field of education, knowing full well 
that a nation is no better than an en- 
lightened people. He has called for equal 
opportunity for every citizen of this 
country, so that all may share the ben- 
fits of education. 

The President has spoken out on the 
whole issue of human rights, of civil 
rights, placing this in proper context 
and proper perspective, as a moral issue 
and not merely a political issue. 

I submit that no American true to his 
faith, religious or political, can rest 
easily or can be comfortable so long as 
he knows there is discrimination and so- 
cial injustice in a part of the pattern of 
American life. Thank goodness it is not 
the pattern. It is only a part of the 
pattern. It is a spot upon our counte- 
nance, and it needs to be cleansed, and 
it will be. 

I predict that this year of 1963 will 
be a year known in the annals of history, 
in the days to come, every bit as memo- 
rable and great as the year 1863. 

In January 1863 there was the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, a promise. 

In the summer of 1963 the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation will be realized and 
fulfilled. It is 100 years later, but the 
time has arrived. 

Members of Congress serving in the 
88th Congress can be proud of the fact 
that by an accident of history they are 
serving at a time every bit as memorable 
and as great as the time when Abraham 
Lincoln served in January 1863, when 
the great Emancipator gave to the world 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

This is an exciting period in which 
to live. Of course, it is and 
demanding. At times it is very worri- 
some. But only periods such as this can 
qualify for the words “exciting” and 
“challenging.” 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
SECURITY AFFAIRS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 15, in conjunction with the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], and the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], I submitted S. Con. Res. 42, a 
concurrent resolution to establish a 
joint congressional committee to be 
known as the Joint Committee on Na- 
tional Security Affairs. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate that the functions of the pro- 
posed committee are intended to be 
construed broadly; that when we refer 
to “all matters pertaining to national 
defense, foreign policy, and national se- 
curity,” we intend this to include the 
whole spectrum of policies and programs 
dealing with these subjects. 

The Congress in 1947 established cer- 
tain principles concerning our national 
defense which basically were designed 
to codify the lessons of World War II 
and project them into the future. It 
was far more than a mere Unification 
Act, for all recognized the need to cor- 
rect the inadequacies of the plans and 
preparations that existed prior to and 
early in World War II for the mobiliza- 
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our economy being prepared to support 
efforts to meet these two basic problems. 

It was these experiences and the grow- 
ing complexity of modern war that led 
to the plan for corrective legislation 
exemplified in the National Security Act 
of 1947. The Congress in that act es- 
tablished a National Security Council to 
provide the President with a mechanism 
to constantly study the broad security 
problems facing the Nation. It also es- 
tablished an agency called the National 
Security Resources Board, which was to 
advise the President concerning the co- 
ordination of military, industrial, and 
civilian mobilization. ‘The responsibili- 
ties of this Board have passed through 
several successor agencies until now 
they are vested in the Executive Office 
of the President, where they are as- 
signed to the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. The head of the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board was a statutory 
member of the National Security Coun- 
cil and his successors have continued to 
serve in this capacity. 

Many studies of national security 
problems have tended to overlook the 
fact that without plans for a sound mo- 
bilization base and without a mechanism 
to provide the President a sound and 
realistic basis upon which to evaluate 
the objectives, commitments, and risks 
that must be considered in connection 
with our domestic, military, and foreign 
policies, our entire national security 
planning might fail. Therefore, in the 
functioning of the Joint Committee 
which our concurrent resolution is de- 
signed to bring into being, I wish to 
assure all the Members of the Senate 
that these important nonmilitary secu- 
rity problems will be a continuing part 
of the congressional evaluation of our 
national security matters. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM “VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FACIL- 
ITIES” 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 625) to amend sections of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect 
to the definition of the term “Veterans’ 
Administration Facilities,” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the unfinished business 
is Calendar No. 175, S. 625; is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL WEDNESDAY 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
less there is other Senate business, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon on Wednes- 
day. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Wednesday, June 19, 
1963, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 17, 1963: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

W. Michael Blumenthal, of New Jersey, to 
be a ity Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, with the rank of Ambassador, 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Eugene G. Fubini, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice John H, 
Rubel, resigned. 

PosTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
ALABAMA 


Christopher L. Gholston, Jr., Laverne, Ala., 
in place of D. L. Capps, transferred. 
Herbert Allen, Newton, Ala., in place of 
A. M. King, retired. 
ALASKA 


Margaret E. Watson, McKinley Park, 
Alaska, in place of N. I. King, resigned. 
ARIZONA 
Mary M. McCarrell, Chambers, Ariz., in 
Place of Peter Balcomb, resigned. 
William E. Wood, Douglas, Ariz., in place 
of C. O. Rice, deceased. 
Edward I. Kacer, Palo Verde, Ariz., in place 
of J. J. Fuhrman, Jr., resigned. 
Charles F. Adams, San Carlos, Ariz., in 
place of C. H. Higgins, resigned. 
Ara O. Sparks, Whiteriver, Ariz., in place of 
D. S. LeBaron, deceased. 
William R. Rowley, Yarnell, Ariz., in place 
of A, E. Loudermilk, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
Lewis E. Pruitt, Gurdon, Ark., 
Claxton Steed, deceased. 
Austin A. Stovall, Imboden, Ark., in place 
of J. D. Fortenberry, retired. 
Franklin L. Brown, Marianna, Ark., in 
place of J. E. Hunt, deceased. 
Donald E. Eddington, Tyronza, Ark., in 
place of L. W. Freeman, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Irene V. Hunter, Buttonwillow, Calif., in 
place of W. D. Tracy, retired. 
Lena M. Butler, Byron, Calif., in place of 
M. B. Chaim, retired. 
Evelyn E. Kuraisa, Camp Richardson, 
Calif., in place of L. M. Latta, retired. 
Fae S. Freude, Frazier Park, Calif., in place 
of J. M. Rautenbush, deceased. 
Betty J. Laskey, Johannesburg, Calif., in 
place of M. B. Hord, deceased. 
Eugene T. White, Laguna Beach, Calif., in 
place of W. E. Parke, retired. 
Ray A. Crettol, Lathrop, Calif., in place of 
E. F. Schobert, retired. 
Loren A. Kibby, Mount Hermon, Calif., in 
place of A. E. Lacy, retired. 
Murrel C. Jensen, Murrieta, Calif., in place 
of R. C. Tarwater, retired, 
Kathryn S. Wilson, Pasadena, Calif., in 
place of R. R. Holmquist, transferred. 
Marshall C. Kelley, Rialto, Calif., in place 
of W. P. Martin, resigned. 
Eric Lundquist, Sanitarium, Calif., in place 
of J. H. Reavis, retired. 
Mila M. Waltz, Santa Margarita, Calif., in 
place of M. L. Cogan, retired. 
James R. Chapman, Winters, Calif., in 
place of E. V. Roseberry, retired. 
COLORADO 
Kermit R. Hurst, Palisade, Colo., in place 
of M. C. Huber, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 
Robert V. Laws, Canterbury, Conn., in place 
of W. F. Newton, retired. 
DELAWARE 


James ©. Bowdle, Dover, Del., in place of 
H. K. Heite, retired. 


in place of 
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FLORIDA 


Herman E. Raulerson, Pierson, Fla., in 
place of N. S. Jackson, retired. 
GEORGIA 
James M. Herring, Barney, Ga., in place of 
M. B. Folsom, transferred. 
Francis E. Allen, Cairo, Ga., in place of 
R. P. Wight, retired. 


GUAM 


Alejandro P. Cruz, Agana, Guam, in place 
of T. R. Santos, resigned. 


IDAHO 


William E. Farley, Kellogg, Idaho, in place 
of A. E. McKinley, retired. 

Calvin J. Whittaker, Leadore, Idaho, in 
place of N. G. Andrews, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Charles H. Parker, Ashmore, Ill., in place of 
L. H. Watson, transferred. 
Joseph E. Powell, Chenoa, Ill., in place of 
C. G. Missal, retired. 
Anne G. Barker, Frankfort Heights, Hl., in 
place of H. L. Russell, resigned. 
Delmar R. Haun, Nashville, Ill., in place of 
W. H. Weihe, resigned. 
Robert C. Johnson, Richton Park, Nl., in 
place of Veronica Scheidt, retired. 
Lelan D. Graham, West York, Ill., in place 
of R. L. Ryerson, retired. 
INDIANA 
Gayle A. Smith, Boston, Ind., in place of 
S. E. Howard, retired. 
David F. McGuire, Solsberry, Ind., in place 
of C. W. Hudson, resigned. 
Iowa 
William J. Walrod, Belmond, Iowa, in place 
of G. E. Jenison, transferred. 
Harold L. Leazer, Corydon, Iowa, in place 
of B. H. Swegle, deceased. 
Robert E. Lynott, Jr., Hawarden, Iowa, in 
place of G. R. Sawyer, retired. 
Marjorie G. Rogers, Lucas, Iowa, in place 
of I. D. McCauley, retired. 
W. Cecil Coleman, Mount Auburn, Iowa, in 
place of H. J. Greenwalt, retired. 
Joseph J. Mazur, Rowley, Iowa, in place of 
W. H. Rehberg, deceased. 
KANSAS 
Donald C. Ratcliff, Belle Plaine, Kans., in 
place of W. L. Hartley, deceased. 
Edgar L. Tressler, Colony, Kans., in place 
of A. I. Cox, retired. 
John P. Lenahan, Eudora, Kans., in place 
of J. M. Grimes, retired. 
Donald G. Sands, Holton, Kans., in place 
of R. H. Moore, deceased. 
Larry K. Harris, Moscow, Kans., in place of 
J. E. Wright, transferred. 
Ellen M. Mohney, Ozawkie, Kans., in place 
of Guy Baker, deceased. 
Anna J. Mills, Russell, Kans., in place of 
R. K. Artas, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Jacob E. Foil, Bogalusa, 
D. W. Graves, retired. 
Frank E. Walters, McDade, La., in place of 
N. V. Baker, retired. 
MAINE 
Gordon L. Stitham, Mars Hill, Maine, in 
place of L. V. Keenan, retired. 
Allan G. Pinkham, Moody, Maine, in place 
of D. L. Moody, retired. 
William D. Duhamel, Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine, in place of R. H. Morse, deceased. 
MARYLAND 
William F. McNutt, Fallston, Md., in place 
of R. C. McNutt, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
t O. Hahn, North Hadley, Mass., in 
place of R. F. Hahn, retired. 
MICHIGAN 


Everett E. Underwood, Brethren, Mich., 
in place of E. G. McNamara, retired. 


La., in place of 
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August W. Delgoffe, Menominee, Mich., in 
place of C. S. Duby, deceased. 

Barbara J. Tryban, Mullett Lake, Mich., in 
place of V. E. Roberts, deceased. 

Clarke D. Gordon, Saline, Mich., in place 
of M. C. ONeill, retired. 

John P. Grynwich, Sawyer, Mich., in place 
of E. A. Westhauser, resigned. 

Frederick W. Rawsthorne, Jr., Trenton, 
Mich., in place of P. E. Teifer, retired. 

Wiliam Salerno, Yale, Mich., in place of 
R. H. Peacock, retired. 


MINNESOTA 
Richard M. Melbye, Hitterdal, Minn., in 
place of Clifford Hitterdal, retired. 
Clarence J. Schaber, Rogers, Minn., in 
place of Otto J. Scharber, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Eupal G. Byram, Golden, Miss., in place of 
Lela Epps, retired. 
Fred A. Jackson, Sturgis, Miss., in place of 
T. A. Hamill, retired. 
Ann G, Wise, Washington, Miss., in place 
of Aileen Rawlings, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Dorothy A. McDaniel, Gray Summit, Mo., 
in place of V. R. Thornhill, retired. 
Poly B. Sims, Koshkonong, Mo., in place of 
H. M. Swain, retired. 
William C. Brandenburg, Wellsville, Mo., 
in place of R. G. Smith, deceased. 


MONTANA 


Herbert Oster, Melstone, Mont., in place of 
L. N. Field, retired. 


NEBRASKA 
John I. McKelvey, Falls City, Nebr., in place 
of A. E. Elam, retired. 


Nellie L. Lockard, Stella, Nebr., in place of 
R. C. Briggs, transferred. 


NEVADA 


Vivian A. Crammer, Pahrump, Nev., in 
place of F. L. Turner, resigned. 


NEW HAMPHIRE 


Agnes P. Pascoe, West Ossipee, N.H., in 
place of W. H. Pascoe, retired. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mateas P. Serna, Magdalena, N. Mex., in 

place of Hezekiah Hall, retired. 
NEW YORK 

John J. Murray, Albany, N.Y. in place of 
H. A. Goetz, retired. 

William J. Hopkins, Jamesville, N.Y., in 
place of F. D. McClenon, retired. 

Wilfred F. Smith, Livingston Manor, N.Y., 
in place of E. K. Homer, retired. 

William J. Barber, Nyack, N.Y., in place 
of H, E. Wadsworth, retired. 

Sister Mary Dominic Scheg, Stella Niagara, 
N.Y., in place of Sister Mary Leontine, re- 
tired. 

Thomas J. Byrne, Suffern, N.Y., in place of 
A. J. Kennedy, retired. 

Helene R. Scharett, Union Hill, N.Y., in 
place of G. G. Batchelor, retired. 

James E. Hawes, Valois, N.Y., in place of 
D. S. Sutphen, deceased. 

Roy E Laine, Wading River, N.Y., in place 
of C. G. Kemp, retired. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Evelyn W. Jarvis, Engelhard, N.C., in place 
of T. M. Matthews, retired. 

Thomas F. Trivette, Lewisville, N.C., in 
place of M. M. Stimson, retired. 

Oliver C. Tew, McLeansville, N.C., in place 
of R. D. Mullis, resigned. 

William M. Young, Walkertown, N.C., in 
place of Eva Walker, retired. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Clarence L. Olson, Kindred, N. Dak., in 
place of L. D. Larsen, deceased. 

Fred H. Tufte, Northwood, N. Dak., in place 
of O. H. Halverson, retired. 

Donald Smith, Souris, N. Dak., 
F. V. Frykman, resigned. 


in place of 
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OH 


Charles W. Perry, Holland, Ohio, in place 
of R. H. Benton, resigned. 

Charles E. Wellman, New Knoxville, Ohio, 
in place of E. H. Katterheinrich, retired. 

Grover J. Neikirk, Republic, Ohio, in place 
of H. D. Anderson, transferred. 

Janet M. Lesher, Spring Valley, Ohio, in 
place of A. M. Krug, retired. 

Ralph H. Gibson, Wharton, Ohio, in place 
of H. W. Baker, Jr., transferred. 


OKLAHOMA 


Harold W. Thomason, Boynton, Okla., in 
place of L. K. Hawkins, transferred. 

Alan N. Case, Marland, Okla., in place of 
J. B. Carson, retired, 

Margaret B. Moody, Ratliff City, Okla. Of- 
fice established January 1, 1953. 


OREGON 


Bettejane B. Cass, La Pine, Oreg., in place 
of M. G. Miltenberger, deceased. 

Robert L. Snider, Roseburg, Oreg., in place 
of C. W. Carstens, retired, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ward Johns, Adrian, Pa., in place of N, F. 
Skinner, retired. 
Donald P. Fischer, Bethlehem, Pa., in place 
of J. W. Dawley, retired. 
Wayne H. Winton, Centerville, Pa., in place 
of E. A. McBride, retired. 
Adeline M. Waters, Gifford, Pa., in place of 
Elizabeth Shelley, deceased. 
Theresa A. Catale, Hillsville, Pa., in place 
of W. W. Gilmore, retired. 
Alvin R. Marshall, Hollsopple, Pa., in place 
of C. R. Baker, retired. 
Russell R. Weaver, Jackson Center, Pa., in 
place of J. H. McConnell, retired.. 
Victor N. Deane, Kane, Pa., in place of J. G. 
O'Connor, deceased. 
Russell J. Greenawalt, Kempton, Pa., in 
place of E. M. Albright, retired. 
Herman O. Todd, Lake Como, Pa., in place 
of A. E. Vouaux, retired. 
Harold R. Hockman, Mingoville, Pa., in 
place of Harry Walizer, resigned. 
Ned M. Hartsell, Oil City, Pa., in place of 
L. J. English, retired. 
Jerome A. Frank, Saint Marys, Pa., in place 
of D. A. Phelan, retired. 
G. Eshelman, Terre Hill, Pa., in place 
of B. E. Weaver, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
John P. Sullivan, Jr., Jackson, S.C., in place 
of J. C. Greene, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Richard V. Bell, Hecla, S. Dak., in place of 
R. C. Bonzer, retired. 
Daniel C. Wiest, Newell, S. Dak., in place 
of P. A. Wiest, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Millard M. Brown, Livingston, Tenn., in 
place of C. C. Gore, retired. 
Billy V. Taylor, Mercer, Tenn., in place of 
C. G. McCauley, retired. 
Bobby L. Price, Mosheim, Tenn,, in place of 
L. F. Robinette, resigned. 
Horace M. Hughett, Robbins, Tenn., in 
place of Berbin Ellis, retired. 
TEXAS 
Shirley R. Clark, Cleburne, Tex., in place 
of H. G. Littlefair, deceased. 
Ladislav L, Zbranek, Hardin, Tex., in place 
of Elizabeth Davis, retired. 
Talmage E. Gilbreath, Iowa Park, Tex., in 
place of F. S. May, resigned. 
Ollie T. Bullock, Milano, Tex., in place of 
J. D. Yoakum, transferred. 
Ann M. Postlethwait, Sabine Pass, Tex., in 
place of C. J. Woerner, resigned. 
Oleta B. Coleman, Splendora, Tex., in place 
of P. W. Davis, retired. 
UTAH 


Kay F. Probst, Midway, Utah, in place of 
N. A. Burgener, retired, 
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VERMONT 
Justin M. Lanou, Irasburg, Vt., in place of 
N. H. Pike, retired. 
Dwight H. Cooley, Passumpsic, Vt., in place 
of E. J. Filgate, transferred. 
VIRGINIA 
William E. Scheid, Falls Church, Va. in 
place of W. H. Sealock, deceased. 
E. Brown Porter, Max Meadows, Va., in 
place of T. E. Simmerman, Jr., retired. 


WASHINGTON 


Wiliam H. Boyes, Monroe, Wash., in place 
of C. H. Currie, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Frederick T. Newbraugh, Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., in place of A. S. Henry, retired. 

Floyd F. Edmunds, Bramwell, W. Va., in 
place of S. M. Gordon, retired. 

Virginia L. Eddy, Friendly, W. Va., in place 
of Lula Griffin, retired. 

Martin M. Strganac, McMechen, W. Va., in 
place of P. J. Burke, retired. 

Howard E. Shamblen, Mammoth, W. Va., in 
place of E. C. Bess, resigned, 


WISCONSIN 


James W. Hankerson, Fair Water, Wis., in 
place of E. G. Zellmer, retired. 

Jon D. Lysdahl, Grantsburg, Wis., in place 
of H. R. Olson, retired 

Orlen E. Heldt, Merrill, Wis., in place of 
W. C. McLaughlin, retired. 

Neil E. Schell, Norwalk, Wis., in place of 
A. G. Wingrubs, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 17, 1963: 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


John H, Cook, Dozier. 
Carrie M. Mann, Pleasant Grove. 
James T. Carroll, Stevenson. 


ARIZONA 


Marion L. Massey, Jr., Claypool. 
Hettie M. Black, Hereford. 

R. Odie Shipp, Miami. 

Merle W. Heap, St. Johns. 


ARKANSAS 
Henry W. Allen, Jr., Brinkley. 
Harry L. Smith, Elm Springs. 
Harry L. Bealer, Helena. 
CALIFORNIA 


Richard L. Byington, Boron, 

Irving A. Cleek, Chico. 

John B. Klugiewicz, Costa Mesa. 

Mary L. Johnson, Keyes. 

Rosalie L. Rhodes, Lakehead. 

Ruth A. Winters, Loleta. 

Edward F. Austin, Moffett Field. 

Beverly J. Clark, Occidental. 

Dessa L. Pinkham, Pescadero. 

Irvin J. Burt, Roseville. 

Ralph B. Gump, Tarzana. 

Paul Medows, Woodland Hills. 
COLORADO 


Marie P. Burg, Hideaway Park. 
Laurence Montano, Leadville. 
CONNECTICUT 
Joseph A. Rajcula, Brookfield. 
Lolita C. Splaine, East Granby. 
Charles E. Hatheway, Ellington. 
Charles W. Latimer, Pleasant Valley. 
William F. Osere, Portland. 
Leopold A. Szezygiel, Uncasville. 
FLORIDA 
Carl P. Geiger, Cocoa. 
Ralph D. Marshall, Estero. 
Luther W. Reel, Winter Haven. 
GEORGIA 
Joseph R. Bowers, Fayetteville. 
Gladys A. Walker, Marshallville. 
O. Lawrence Mize, Toccoa. 
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HAWAN 
Steven K, Kaneda, Wailuku, 
IDAHO 
Donald W. Heath, Winchester, 
ILLINOIS 


John R. Frymire, Enfield. 
Theodore C. Geocaris, Mount Prospect. 
Kenneth Cole, Norris City. 


INDIANA 


Robert H. Wilson, Albion. 
Melville A. Mix, Jr., Brownsburg. 
Virginia E. Ross, Brownsville. 
Charles J. Murray, Jamestown. 
James E. Rainford, Lake Village. 
Glendon R. Hinshaw, Mooresville. 
Maurice G. Whitaker, Paragon, 
Robert H. Meier, Westphalia. 
IOWA 
Ronald L. Grant, Bondurant, 
James A. Anderson, Casey. 
Kenneth A. Madigan, Council Bluffs. 
Clifford S. Heng, Cylinder. 
Vernon M. Hill, Davis City. 
Leonard R. Brasel, Dow City. 
Helen A. Bellmann, Durango. 
Frederick W. Neumann, Fairfield. 
Iva M. Mauck, Garwin. 
Myrtle M. Hawbaker, Hillsboro. 
Don H, Richards, Hinton. 
Arthur G. Meyer, Holstein. 
Leland J, Gorshe, Hornick. 
Daniel J. Gibbs, La Motte. 
Clarence E. Pittman, Morning Sun, 
Leon L. Wilson, Nevada, 
Marjorie I. Trusty, Oakdale. 
Derrel D, Waring, Reasnor. 
Florence K. Hamilton, Riverside. 
Irvin F. Husmann, Scotch Grove. 
Rex V. Ritz, Selma. 
Gordon L. Elwood, Silver City. 
Alwin M. Zwanziger, Strawberry Point, 
Cecil C. Ramsdell, Toledo. 
Glenn W, Fleck, Vinton, 


KANSAS 
Willis J. Ross, La Harpe. 
KENTUCKY 


M. Aileen Hall, Betsy Layne. 

Lee R, McNeely, Jr., Burlington., 
Walter E. Burkhart, Cawood. 
Lester G. Nanny, Murray. 
Matthews Fletcher, Pewee Valley, 
William E. Amyx, Jr., Shelbyville. 
Jean P. Crouch, Verona. 

Kenneth E. Brock, Worthville. 


LOUISIANA 


Edward W. Cruse, Alexandria. 
Leslie C. Sutton, Baker. 
William J. Broussard, Carencro. 
Edward J. Hymel, Destrehan. 
Irene T. Nash, Gibson. 

Roma H. Williams, Many. 
Norman C. Terherst, Newllano. 


MAINE 


Thomas W. Adell, Readfield. 

David H. Hackett, South Harpswell. 
Robert B. Kessell, South Paris. 
Fernald K. Linscott, Springfield. 
John R. McLean, Vassalboro. 
Francis J, Mooney, Andover. 
Howard M. Hayden, Athol. 

John F, Keefe, Dracut. 

Charles P. Aspesi, Fayville. 

Harry W. Vozella, Franklin. 
Edward F. O'Leary, Holliston. 
Marion O. Lantagne, Linwood. 
Lydia J. Hartnett, Millville. 
William A. Latraverse, Northbridge. 
John G. Barry, South Hadley. 
George E. Owens, Jr., Wayland. 
John D. Foley, West Acton. 

Joseph M. Steinmann, West Concord, 


MICHIGAN 


Donald G. Bachman, Sr., Ann Arbor. 
Kathryn E. Warner, Bridgeport. 
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Noble G. Haver, Jr., Durand. 

John J. Cheney, Elmira. 

John P. Funkey, Hancock. 

Thomas E. Wilhelm, Petoskey. 

Leola A. Rugg, Shaftsburg. 

Glenna A. Brooks, Somerset Center. 
MINNESOTA 

Gordon W. Van Den Einde, Blomkest. 

LeRoy H. Grundet, Carlos. 

Grant D. Vagle, Lake Bronson. 

John E. Murphy, Marshall. 

Eugene C. Howe, Palisade. 

Wilfred F. Greenheck, Pillager, 

James L, Harlan, Plainview. 

Darold J. Osterloh, St. Francis. 

Albert L. Gutzke, Waverly. 

John E. Patterson, Westbrook. 

Francis R. Tangen, Winger. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Samuel L. Westmoreland, Houlka. 
Felix L. Sweatt, Shaw. 


Lucille D. Howerton, 

Harold C, Jacobs, Palmyra. 
Leland S. Reid, Point Lookout. 
Marvin L. Steele, Unionville. 


MONTANA 
Robert J. Williamson, Beit. 
Una V. Custer. 
Alberta E. Harrington. Garrison. 
NEBRASKA 
Richard L. Hart, ee 
Eldon W. Marsh, Brunswick. 
John C. Bounds, Grant. 
Ferol G. Carney, Lisco. 
John P. Munnelly, Omaha. 
Keith R. Carson, Pilger. 
Charles F, Obrist, Steinauer. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


George A. Clement, Chester. 
Royce C. Morse, Lebanon. 
NEW JERSEY 

John Cook, Florence. 
Rita M. Kosminsky, Liberty Corner. 
Robert G. Reeves, Sr., Mauricetown. 
Herbert J. Jackson, North Bergen. 

NEW YORE 
Laurence M. Sucher, Alton. 
Frances W. Flynn, Burke. 
Everett H. Enstine, Calverton. 
Clyde W. Barber, Castile. 
James J. Connolly, Catskill. 
Joseph A. Peckovitch, Cementon. 
Walter A. Glynn, Craryville. 
John J. Powers, Jr., Eagle Bridge. 
Clifford J. Vincent, Jr., East Berne. 
Marian C. Laing, East Otto. 
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Dominick D. Formisano, Gardiner. 


, Kent. 
William J. Holahan, Middleport. 
Edwin D. Jennison, Sr., Milton. 


George W. Voorhis, Jr., Piermont. 
Margaret M. Vaughan, Rush. 
John G. Davis, Stone Ridge. 
Clarence M. Pulling, West Lebanon, 
Leo F. King, Woodbourne. 
Raymond A. DuFour, Wynantskill. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Isabel H. Glover, Bailey. 
Thomas E. Dixon, Benson. 
Marvin N, Farmer, Blanch. 
Charlie O. Williams, Central Falls. 
Louise N. Blankenship, Fairview. 
Louise C. Pittman, Gates. 
Robert W. Phillips, Hudson. 
Albert F. Waller, Kinston. 
James Napier, New London. 
R. Wayne Ward, Staley. 
Charles R. Isgett, Winston-Salem. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Joseph R. Walter, Devils Lake. 
Ronald E. Monson, Edinburg. 
Clements H. Weigum, Hazen. 
Gilbert W. Kessler, Martin. 
Donald B. Tweten, Reynolds. 
William J. Gust, Jr., St. Thomas. 
OHIO 
Frank I. Miller, Ada. 
Thomas F. Fenton, Chandlersville. 
Robert J. Healea, Dennison. 
William A. Beard, Eaton. 
Robert L. Lowry, Green Camp. 
Prank L. Biggs, Pataskala. 
John Karalius, Rock Creek. 
Beatrice A. Shoemaker, Sedalia. 
Jack A. Pancher, Uhrichsville. 
Marlin F. Gehres, Wren. 
OKLAHOMA 
Don A. Neumeyer, Council Hill. 
Jack E. Clement, Fairfax. 
Finis Ward, Foyil. 
Ernest E. Buffington, Westville. 
John H. Tynon, Wyandotte. 
OREGON 
Richard J. Halverson, Garibaldi. 
Susan H. Wick, Keno. 
Halford A. Dudley, Rhododendron. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles H. Gough, Ashland. 
Bernard F. Cooney, Jr., Austin. 
Jack A. Lanager, Clearfield. 
Patrick J. Moran, Gladwyne. 
Emily T. McDaniel, Groveton. 
Stephen W. Ochs, Lucinda. 
Roland E. Dunkelberger, New Bloomfield. 
Dorothy M. Sherbondy, Ruffs Dale. 
Henry J. Schwalm, Valley View. 
PUERTO RICO 


Emilio A. Hernandez, Aguada. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Eatherine M. Purnell, Clayville. 
Francis M. Burns, Pawtucket. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Phillip C. Seigler, Batesburg. 
Robert A. Jolley, Jr., Greenville, 
David B. Brockman, Greer. 
James C. Riley, Piedmont. 
Margaret H. Leary, Troy. 
Thomas W. Suber, Whitmire. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lyle R. Haug, Brandt. 
Kathryn A. Hight, Deadwood. 
Hugen M. Kelsey, Fedora. 
Christian B. Jordan, Fort Meade. 
Elmer T. Fitzgerald, Rapid City. 
TENNESSEE 
Harvey G. Fitzgerald, Humboldt. 
Walter F. Church, Roan Mountain. 
Betty S. Watkins, Talbott. 
Jeff J. Blanks, Jr., Trezevant. 
Joseph W. Gore, Wartrace. 
TEXAS 
Erwin O. Dallmeyer, Burton. 
Harry C. Rathjen, Canadian. 
Michael M. McCully, Clarendon. 
S. Reese Upshaw, De Leon. 
Grover C. Gibbs, Jr., Glen Rose. 
Douglas L. Garrett, Hempstead. 
John L. Boyd, Lake Dallas. 
Carlos I. Palacios, Laredo. 
John R. Cullers, Shamrock. 
Preston R. Wheeler, Slaton. 
Leopoldo Martinez, Jr., Zapata. 
UTAH 
Harold P. Green, Grantsville. 
Robert D. Nevin, Riverton. 
VERMONT 
Helen A. Howrigan, Fairfield. 
Robert W. Swann, Roxbury. 
Robert H. Lawrence, South Hero. 
Collise A. Brown, Waterville. 


VIRGINIA 
Charles H. Mason, Alexandria. 
John H. Glass, Dewitt. 
Herman L. Bundick, Painter. 
Joseph C. Rucker, Shenandoah. 
Archibald E. Sutton, Tappahannock. 
WASHINGTON 
Arvith M. Christiansen, Belfair. 
Paul B. Coffey, Chewelah. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Norman Armstrong, Pickens. 
Carl R. Shaffer, Tunnelton. 
WISCONSIN 
Robert A. Weinhold, Adell. 
John F. Rochon, Florence. 
Mathew E. Lang, Gillett. 
Echo I. Fisk, Holcombe. 
James G. Omachinski, Menasha. 
Russell J. Myers, Monroe. 
Cora D. Manthei, Pleasant Prairie. 
Mary E. Suihkonen, Sheldon. 
Arden A. Johnson, Trempealeau. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Memorial Day at Gettysburg, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 
Mr. GOODLING, Mr. 


Speaker, this 
year, as always, the Gettysburg Memo- 


rial Day Committee conducted appropri- 
ate and impressive ceremonies at the Na- 
tional Cemetery in that historic Penn- 
sylvania community. An outline of 
these ceremonies follows, as well as the 
principal address of the day which was 
delivered by the Honorable Lrnpon B. 
JOHNSON, Vice President of the United 
States: 

CHESTER S. SHRIVER. On behalf of the 
Gettysburg Memorial Day Committee, the 
citizens of this community and our Com- 


monwealth, we extend to you a most cordial 
welcome to the 96th annual service as we 
commemorate Memorial Day here in the Na- 
tional Cemetery in Gettysburg. 

We are highly honored to have present for 
this service today, one of our own citizens 
from Gettysburg and Adams County, a man 
who has served this community in a dedicated 
spirit, for many years in business, education, 
and public service to this State and our 
Nation and at present on an international 
level. It is my honor and pleasure to intro- 
duce to you, His Excellency, the Honorable 
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John S. Rice, U.S. Ambassador to the Neth- 
erlands. 


REMARKS BY HON, JOHN S. RICE, U.S. AMBASSA- 
DOR TO THE NETHERLANDS 


Ambassador Rron. It is fitting that we have 
another illustrious personage address us at 
this national shrine. Our speaker is not only 
a distinguished citizen of the United States 
but one of the world’s great statesmen. 

During his career as leader of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, he particularly distinguished himself as 
a great unifier. He has the canny ability to 
bring people together to work for responsi- 
ble government. His great leadership was 
recognized by the people when they elected 
him to the second highest office of our coun- 
try. 

It is a privilege and honor to present the 
Vice President of the United States. 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 

Vice President Jonnson. On this hallowed 
ground, heroic deeds were performed and 
eloquent words were spoken a century ago. 

We, the living, have not forgotten—and the 
world will never forget—the deeds or the 
words of Gettysburg. We honor them now 
as we join on this Memorial Day of 1963 in a 
prayer for permanent peace of the world and 
fulfillment of our hopes for universal free- 
dom and justice. 

We are called to honor our own words of 
reverent prayer with resolution in the deeds 
we must perform to preserve peace and the 
hope of freedom. 

We keep a vigil of peace around the world. 

Until the world knows no aggressors, until 
the arms of tyranny have been laid down, 
until freedom has risen up in every land, we 
shall maintain our vigil to make sure our 
sons who died on foreign fields shall not 
have died in vain. 

As we maintain the vigil of peace, we must 
remember that justice is a vigil, too—a vigil 
we must keep in our own streets and schools 
and among the lives of all our le—so 
that those who died here on their native soil 
shall not have died in vain. 

One hundred years ago, the slave was freed. 

One hundred years later, the Negro re- 
mains in bondage to the color of his skin. 

The Negro today asks justice. 

We do not answer him—we do not answer 
those who lie beneath this soil—when we 
reply to the Negro by asking, “Patience.” 

It is empty to plead that the solution to 
the dilemmas of the present rests on the 
hands of the clock. The solution is in our 
hands, Unless we are willing to yield up 
our destiny of greatness among the civiliza- 
tions of history, Americans—white and Negro 
together—must be about the business of re- 
solving the challenge which confronts us 
now. 

Our Nation found its soul in honor on 
these fields of Gettysburg 100 years ago. We 
must not lose that soul in dishonor now 
on the fields of hate. 

To ask for patience from the Negro is to 
ask him to give more of what he has already 
given enough. But to fail to ask of him— 
and of all Americans—perseverance within 
the processes of a free and responsible society 
would be to fail to ask what the national 
interest requires of all its citizens. 

The law cannot save those who deny it, 
but neither can the law serve any who do 
not use it. The history of injustice and in- 
equality is a history of disuse of the law. 
Law has not failed—and is not failing. We 
as a nation have failed ourselves by not 
trusting the law and by not using the law to 
gain sooner the ends of justice which law 
alone serves. 

If the white overestimates what he has 
done for the Negro without the law, the 
Negro may underestimate what he is doing 
and can do for himself with the law. 

If it is empty to ask Negro or white for 
patience, it is not empty—it is merely 
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honest—to ask perseverance. Men may build 
barricades—and others may hurl themselves 
against those barricades—but what would 
happen if the barricades would yield no 
answers. The answers will only be wrought 
by our perseverance together. It is deceit 
to promise more as it would be cowardice to 
demand less. 

In this hour, it is not our respective races 
which are at stake—it is our Nation, Let 
those who care for their country come 
forward, North and South, white and Negro, 
to lead the way through this moment of 
challenge and decision. 

The Negro says, “Now.” Others say, 
“Never.” The voice of responsible Ameri- 
cans—the voice of those who died here and 
the great man who spoke here—their voices 
say, “Together.” There is no other way. 

Until justice is blind to color, until educa- 
tion is unaware of race, until opportunity is 
unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but 
not afact. To the extent that the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation is not fulfilled in fact, 
to that extent we shall have fallen short of 
assuring freedom to the free. 

Mr. Scuriver. Thank you very much Mr. 
Vice President for this most inspiring mes- 
sage and tribute that you have rendered 
here upon this occasion. We deeply appre- 
ciate the fact that you have taken your time 
from your busy schedule, to lead our Nation 
and the world upon this observance of Me- 
morial Day. 

And as a special gesture of high esteem for 
your dedicated service to the peoples of the 
world, may I present you with this citation 
of merit from the Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War, the only organization, char- 
tered by Congress, to represent the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and who by their 
General Order No. II in 1886, proclaimed 
May 30 annually as Memorial Day. As their 
commander in chief, may I present this spe- 
cial citation to you. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of June 15, 1963: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, 5th District, 
Texas) 


HOUSE KILLS NEW AREA REDEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


A major victory in the fight to slow down 
Federal spending was achieved by the House 
of Representatives this week with the defeat 
of President Kennedy’s request for an addi- 
tional $455 million to continue the Area 
Redevelopment Act, 209 to 204; 152 Republi- 
cans and 57 Democrats voted against the 
spending bill; 189 Democrats and 15 Repub- 
licans were in favor of it. The bill would 
have provided additional authorization for 
loans and grants to carry the area redevelop- 
ment program for the next 2 years. The 
House vote will not end the program, but 
will slow it down and should result in addi- 
tional savings of the taxpayers money. 
Chief arguments against appropriation of 
new funds were based on the minority re- 
port of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee which pointed out the lack of accom- 
plishment of the program in its first 2 years 
of operation and the record of using Federal 
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funds to transplant unemployment and to 
create new businesses and jobs at the ex- 
pense of those already existing. 

Some examples from the minority report: 
(1) The Area Redevelopment Agency ap- 
proved a loan to the Ponchartrain Hotel Co., 
Detroit, Mich., in the amount of $1,894,525 
to assist financing a 432-unit motor hotel 
with the claim it would add 450 jobs. Since 
the hotel occupancy rate for Detroit in 1962 
was only 54 percent, it is clear the new motor 
hotel will not add even one hotel job on a net 
basis to the economy of Detroit. At best, 
employment at the new facility will result 
in a corresponding decrease in employment 
at existing hotel facilities. As a matter of 
fact, a net decrease in hotel employment for 
Detroit might easily be the result if the new 
facility forces existing hotel facilities, al- 
ready suffering from excessive capacity, into 
bankruptcy. (2) The Agency approved a 
$418,000 loan to the Tomahawk Paper Co., of 
Tomahawk, Wis., to establish a papermill to 
make household tissues. Present capacity 
of that industry, without addition of this 
new plant, as of January 1, 1963, is in excess 
of current consumption in the United 
States by more than 400,000 tons. The 73 
new jobs claimed for this new facility simply 
means that corresponding unemployment 
will be transplanted to existing plants which 
are only operating at 84 percent of capacity. 
(3) In Dorchester County, Md., an applica- 
tion has been made for a loan to build a 
$2 million plant to process soybeans into 
poultry feed. The plant would be in the 
heart of the Delmarva Peninsula, made up of 
parts of Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
which accounted for nearly 30 percent of 
US. poultry production just after World 
War II, but now represents less than 10 per- 
cent. Since Delmarva's share of the poultry 
business has shown little inclination toward 
growth, other feed companies in the area 
claim a new plant would cost more jobs than 
it would create. Typical of the reaction of 
the citizens: “This ARA is supposed to be 
creating new jobs, but they're just about 
ready to take mine away! ! We could hardly 
complain if this were a privately financed 
operation, but it just isn’t fair to use our 
tax money to build a plant to drive us out 
of business.” 

In my remarks during debate I pointed 
out: The ARA on April 15, 1963, approved 
a $68,250 loan to the Farm Ranch Coopera- 
tive Association of Wetumka, Okla., to estab- 
lish a feed and grain mill. I have introduced 
a bill to place co-ops on an equal taxation 
basis along with the rest of business. But 
my question is this: Is not this using tax- 
payers’ money to set up a tax-exempt busi- 
ness in competition with a tax-paying 
business? In answering my question, Con- 
gressman Harvey, of Michigan, said in part: 
“In our hearings and the press there have 
been cited instance after instance of the ARA 
being used for the purpose of promoting 
more competitior in a particular field where 
competition was not needed.” 

My principal objection to the area re- 
development program is the use of it to 
establish Federal criteria for designating dis- 
tressed areas and this is just not possible. 
More than one-third of all the counties of 
the country have been declared eligible 
areas—depressed areas. Common sense tells 
us that in this period of reasonably good 
prosperity, that just is not true. With the 
House action this week we have taken at 
least a short step toward the return to the 
encouragement of private business, the only 
real way to increased economic growth and 
the creation of new jobs. 

MUZZLING CONGRESS 

A subtle move seems to be underway 
to muzzle Congress. For the past week one 
Member has objected to all special orders, 
that is requests of Members for time to 
speak on the floor on subjects not directly 
related to the legislation of the day. Later 
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in the week a second Member decided that 
the other Members would be limited to only 
one insertion in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and would not be per- 
mitted to use extraneous material in con- 
nection with floor speeches. He effectively 
used this form of censorship by objecting 
when unanimous consent was required to 
put such remarks in the Recorp. I strongly 
objected to this abridgement of the rights 
of all Members of Congress, those with whom 
I disagree as well as those whose views I 
find compatible. The House as a forum for 
debate and the expression of views must 
not be subject to the censorship of an in- 
dividual Member or group of Members. If 
the President is making mistakes, one of 
the best ways to cover up is to stop criticism 
by Members of Congress and this is the 
real danger in the actions now taking place 
in the House. As I stated on the floor, “I 
shall not set myself up as a censor of any 
other Member of the House, nor do I think 
any other Member has that privilege.” I 
will certainly not be silenced in presenting 
views I think are important to the people 
of my district and the Nation, or in criticiz- 
ing the President when, in my opinion, his 
actions threaten the freedoms of our people 
and the security of the Nation. 
KOREAN TAXES AGAIN EXTENDED 

The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1963 ex- 
tended for another year excise taxes and 
Korean war taxes. I opposed the extension 
and joined in the minority report to point 
out: (1) This is a tax increase bill. Expira- 
tion of tax rate increases temporarily 
for 2 years to meet a specific crisis cannot be 
properly referred to as tax reduction. On the 
contrary any bill to continue these temporary 
rate increases can only be regarded as bills 
to increase taxes. (2) There is a moral ob- 
ligation to remove tax rates which were sold 
to the people as temporary taxes. (3) A basic 
solution to removing these taxes and enact- 
ing an overall tax cut in all brackets is to 
cut Federal spending. (4) Excise taxes hit 
those of lowest income hardest of all. 
ARCHITECT OF FAILURE TO HEAD DISARMAMENT 

NEGOTIATIONS 

The man the President is sending to deal 
with Khrushchev, to reach an agreement 
which could result in total disarmament of 
the United States, is Averell Harriman, the 
architect of failure in our policies of combat- 
ing the Communist conspiracy. Appalling as 
the President’s announcement that we were 
suspending nuclear testing in the atmosphere 
and were entering into top level negotiations 
with the Soviets in Moscow, was to the 
American people, the naming of Harriman as 
the top negotiator is simply beyond belief. 
It was Harriman who arranged the coalition 
government of Laos at the Geneva Conference 
which is now resulting in the complete take- 
over of Laos by the Communists. In fact, Mr. 
Harriman has been involved in many of the 
disastrous agreements, particularly regarding 
Rumania. If the President insists on con- 
tinuing to send the Nation on a suicidal 
course in international affairs, the least he 
can do is to put an engineer at the throttle 
who will recognize danger signals when they 
are flashing. 


American Liberalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 28 some of my colleagues attacked 
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American liberalism by way of equating 
the platform of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action with that of the Socialist 
Party and the publicly stated position of 
the Communist Party. This linkage is 
frankly false because it attempts to di- 
rectly associate liberalism with socialism 
and socialism with communism. This 
tortured logic, if extended, as was done 
on the floor, allows no difference in prin- 
ciple, philosophy, and methodology be- 
tween liberalism and communism and 
democratic socialism and communism. 

Mr. Speaker, such reckless charges 
violate the American tradition because 
they neither deal with the merits of any 
issue nor bear any resemblance to the 
truth. These allegations attempt to 
relegate to the ash heap those practices 
which are traditional, appropriate, and 
proper in American political life. I 
would hope that my conservative col- 
leagues would call liberals to task if they 
ever link conservatism with reaction and 
reaction with fascism. 

A cursory knowledge of American 
politics should clearly demonstrate that 
liberals are not Socialists and Socialists 
are not liberals and both are antitotali- 
tarian and therefore anti-Communist. 
By the same token, conservatives are not 
reactionaries and reactionaries are not 
conservatives and both are antitotali- 
tarian and therefore anti-Fascist. The 
test we must apply is how well do the 
liberals and conservatives meet today’s 
challenge through use of democratic 
processes. 

In this time of continual crisis, which 
we have faced since the beginning of the 
cold war, we need liberals and conserva- 
tives who participate fully, vigorously, 
and effectively in the dialogue on the 
great issues affecting Americans today— 
how to enhance the freedom of all 
Americans, abolish poverty and regain 
full employment, protect our security by 
encouraging independent nations else- 
where, and maintain peace. 

Ours is an open, strong society. Its 
strength rests on a vigorous clash of 
ideas competing in the open. It is in 
this context that liberals and conserva- 
tives must battle. The subverters of our 
Constitution—the Communist Party, the 
White Citizens Councils, the John Birch 
Society and their fellow travelers—shun 
the marketplace of ideas and instead 
pursue conspiratorial avenues of politi- 
cal influence that inject fear and false- 
hood into American politics. 

I propose to discuss only two items: 
the meaning of the ADA platform and 
the application of the liberal and con- 
servative ideologies. 

The ADA platform covers many items. 
This is so because ADA is a multiinterest 
national political organization. Its 
members are interested in domestic and 
foreign policy and so ADA takes a stand 
on a whole host of issues from the prob- 
lems our aging face through making the 
United Nations a better instrument for 
freedom and peace. The ADA stand is 
not always correct. As a member of its 
national board, I do not agree with every 
policy ADA supports. And I dare say no 
member in ADA agrees with each and 
every ADA position. That is always the 
case in a democratic organization which 
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arrives at its positions after discussion 
and debate, where ideas clash and one 
policy prevails over another. 

Liberalism and ADA will be judged by 
their purposes and goals, their past 
achievements and future accomplish- 
ments. ADA has stood the test of time, 
for as President Kennedy told the 16th 
annual ADA convention, held in May of 
this year—a convention I had the honor 
to address and, yes, even criticize ADA 
in a serious but friendly vein—‘you have 
contributed an indispensable ferment to 
American polities and looking back you 
can take satisfaction that on the whole, 
time has confirmed the rightness of your 
judgments.” 

Mr. Speaker, I request that President 
Kennedy’s message to ADA's 16th annual 
convention be inserted in the RECORD 
immediately after my remarks. 

Liberalism and ADA stand for affirma- 
tive goals. The fulfillment of the indi- 
vidual in a just and responsible world is 
our goal. ADA believes that its goals 
can be achieved in only one way: through 
the democratic process. ADA practices 
democracy by participating in election 
campaigns, generating ideas, stimulating 
thought. Its performance is always in 
public for all to judge, evaluate, accept 
or reject. 

ADA welcomes to its ranks only those 
whose devotion to political freedom is 
unqualified. Those who apologize for 
segregation have no place in ADA. 
Those who apologize for Russia, China, 
Yugoslavia, Cuba, Spain, the Dominican 
Republic under Trujillo, Venezuela un- 
der Jiminez, have no place in ADA. 

But let us examine what the conclu- 
sions of two recognized scholars are 
about ADA. Prof. David Shannon of 
Columbia University in his book, “The 
Decline of American Communism,” con- 
cludes that ADA was one of the most im- 
portant factors after World War I, in 
converting the non-Communist left into 
the anti-Communist left at home and 
abroad. ADA fought the Communist 
issue on preservation of principle with- 
out violating democratic procedure. We 
did not engage in the recklessness of 
false accusation and scare tactics as so 
many who use the issue of communism 
solely for political profit. 

Prof. Max Lerner of Brandeis Univer- 
sity in his preface to “Americans for 
Democratic Action”—a book incidentally 
sympathetic with ADA’s philosophy but 
not uncritical of ADA—says: 

There can be no doubt that without the 
ADA American political thought and action 
would have become more extremist at both 
ends, left and right. 


The ADA record in support of ex- 
panding democracy is clear. We believe 
in more freedom at home—a vigorous 
defense of the Bill of Rights and imme- 
diate implementation of the 14th and 
15th amendments. 

Today as in past years we oppose im- 
perial expansion and internal dictator- 
ship. To those who resist dictatorship, 
Communist or otherwise, and support 
democracy, we lend our support. We 
look toward a world where all people 
may share our freedom—a world with- 
out aggression, a disarmed world subject 
to effective inspection and control. 
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We are disappointed, however, that too 
many conservatives too often have not 
upheld their acknowledged belief in con- 
stitutional process and the rule of law. 
For the greatest contribution of con- 
servatives to American democracy would 
be to rid their organizations, such as 
Americans for Constitutional Action, of 
undemocratic John Birch Society mem- 
bers and its equally undemocratic fellow 
travelers and at the same time join 
American liberals in supporting compre- 
hensive civil rights legislation, that is 
real and not a sham, to fulfill the con- 
stitutional mandate of the 14th and 15th 
amendments. The conservatives’ failure 
to meet this responsibility will mean 
that the American people are the losers, 
for it is the American ideal that will 
remain unfulfilled. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I have not gone 
into the subject which fascinates ADA 
and administration critics: namely, that 
ADA’ers run this country. Judging by 
ADA’s criticisms of the administration, 
one could never imagine that ADA is 
running the country. Furthermore, 
glaring inaccuracies in statements made 
by my conservative colleagues lead me, 
for one, to wonder how much credence 
can be given to their arguments on sub- 
stantive issues. I refer specifically to 
Mr. Hatu’s remarks appearing on page 
10739 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Mr. 
Hat said that the 35 ADA’ers in key 
administrative positions include” ABRA- 
HAM Ripicorr as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Arthur 
Goldberg as Secretary of Labor. ABRA- 
Ham RIRTcorr, I believe, has been elected 
to the U.S. Senate from Connecticut, 
and Arthur Goldberg, of course, is the 
newest member of the Supreme Court. 
This is but one example of how out of 
date are many of the thoughts of my 
conservative friends. 

JFK. ro ADA 

I am happy to send my greetings to the 
16th annual convention of ADA. During 
these years, you have striven valiantly for 
social progress and civil freedom at home 
and for liberty and peace in the world. You 
have done this in the face of clamor and 
criticism, and you have seen the causes for 
which you have fought move steadily ahead 
toward fulfillment, You have contributed 
an indispensable ferment to American 
politics. Looking back, you can take satis- 
faction that time has on the whole confirmed 
the rightness of your judgments. 

Now again we look to the future. This 
strong country of ours faces all of the prob- 
lems that come with a complex and chang- 
ing economy ina revolutionary world. This 
administration—in the field of economic and 
monetary policy, in education, in the care 
for the sick, retarded, and the aged—has put 
forward programs to provide a greater par- 
ticipation in the American life for all of our 
citizens. This country cannot turn its back 
on the urgent problems of the day: four and 
a half million unemployed, an inadequate 
educational system, a growing tangle of ur- 
ban blight, pockets of poverty that reproach 
our affluence, a large segment of our citizens 
still denied their civil rigħts, the miassive 
problems of the developing nations and, 
above all, the overwhelming need to turn the 
world's momentum toward destruction into 
an equivalent momentum for production and 
peace. 

I may not always agree with ADA on how 
these goals should be pursued, or they with 
me; but I salute the role you have played— 
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and will continue to play—in supporting 
new initiatives and new ideas, in freshening 
our political dialog, and in countering 
those who reject the future, doubt the pres- 
ent and labor to keep us mired forever in 
the past. 


Message by Congressman Ben F. Jensen, 
of Iowa, to the Delegates to the World 
Feed Conference From 100 Foreign Na- 
tions on This Side of the Iron Curtain 
Now Being Held in Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include the following: 

MESSAGE BY CONGRESSMAN BEN F, JENSEN, OF 
IOWA, TO THE DELEGATES TO THE WORLD FEED 
CONFERENCE From 100 FOREIGN NATIONS ON 
THIS SIDE OF THE IRON CURTAIN Now BEING 
HELD IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, being a member of the con- 
gressional delegation to this conference to 
devise ways and means to help feed the hun- 
gry people of this troubled world, I am im- 
pelled to make the following remarks which 
I hope you will all take in the spirit in which 
this statement is made. 

We welcome you here in the United States 
of America, land where God has been good 
to us, by giving us such a plentiful supply of 
sunshine and rain, and rich productive soil 
which our farmers keep productive by good 
soil and moisture conservation practices 
which was started here only 27 years ago, to 
the end that, we have a surplus of feed, food, 
and fiber and which we want to share with 
you folks across the seven seas, but we want 
to be sure it reaches the people we want 
to help, which we know it has not to a 
marked degree up to this time. So I say 
without fear or favor that unless you leaders, 
here representing your respective countries, 
see to it henceforth that, the right people do 
receive these commodities, then your time 
and money attending this conference has to 
a marked degree been wasted. 

Your time and money will also have been 
wasted in coming here unless on your re- 
turn home you do not start a crusade to 
establish a land reform program in your 
respective countries if such a program has 
not already been established in your home- 
land. 

It has been my good fortune to visit 
some 40 foreign nations and to observe the 
problems of the people there, and it was crys- 
tal clear to me that most of those problems 
were found in the nations where most of 
the land was owned by the great powerful 
land barons, who had for past centuries per- 
mitted their once-productive soil to wash 
away, blow away, and erode away and thus 
become unproductive to the end that hunger, 
strife, and internal unrest is now and has 
been for centuries past, the order of the 
day as all of you well know who come from 
such countries as I have just described. 

I will refrain from naming those coun- 
tries, but I will name some of the countries 
abroad who have since World War II estab- 
lished a land reform program: Pakistan, In- 
dia, Japan, Formosa, and Thailand just to 
name a few. We are all glad and relieved to 
Know that, in all those nations, hunger and 
internal unrest and strife is gradually dis- 
appearing, and as a consequence, the Com- 
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munist conspiracy to rule them and the en- 
tire world is being effectively blocked. 

Land reform programs were established in 
all those nations by peaceful means. The 
government took little to great blocks of 
land paying a reasonable price to the owners, 
divided it up in small economic acreages 
which were sold at a reasonable price to the 
former peasant farmworkers on a long-term 
payment basis, at a low interest rate, and 
also made necessary farm machinery avail- 
able to the new owners with irrigation where 
needed, along with technical farm advice by 
people experienced in the art of good farm- 
ing, many of them former U.S. farm boy 
graduates of the State Agriculture College at 
Ames, Iowa. 

It is noteworthy that the only ineffective 
land reform program that has recently been 
established is in Cuba, where Castro by armed 
force, and by rolling heads in typical Com- 
munist style, took complete control of every 
farm and every segment of the Cuban peo- 
ple, their industries, churches, and schools. 
All of which is doomed to failure, and must 
be eliminated from the Western Hemisphere 
and soon and by force if necessary as the 
last resort. Now even though that is an- 
other story, nonetheless if not soon brought 
to heel, the peace of the entire world will 
be in jeopardy. 

Thus my friends I pray and plead and ad- 
monish every one of you to unite with us 
in cutting away this cancerous growth from 
our body politic before it engulfs all of us 
in another world war more destructive to life 
and property than all the wars that have 
been fought on this earth. 

In closing I beg of all to remember al- 
ways that, Uncle Sam covets nothing that 
does not belong to the people of the United 
States of America. We seek only peace and 
freedom for ourselves and for you. Our 
liberties we prize and our rights we will 
maintain. 


Flag Day Address by Senator Morton, 
of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address given 
by my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], at the national 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs in Milwaukee on June 
14, 1963, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Frac Day ADDRESS BY SENATOR MORTON, OF 
KENTUCKY 

Do you agree that the legislative branch 
of Government is indispensable? Or do you 
prefer rule by Executive rather than rule by 
representative? The keystone of our repre- 
sentative form of government has recently 
been challenged, and to this new issue, which 
traverses all American tradition and crosses 
all party lines, may we address ourselves 
tonight. 

In this country, Government, like the flag, 
stands for the people. 

The flag was a dear subject to an uncle 
of mine, R. C. Ballard Thruston, and he wrote 
a history of it which was adopted and printed 
by the 69th Congress in 1926. Reading his 
treatise, I noted that the flag evolved from 
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the personal flags of the English and Scottish 
kings. Take note, not the flags of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish peoples, but the kings. 
The flag was the king’s. 

This difference between a king's flag and 
a people’s flag symbolizes the challenge to 
American representative government. 

Not long ago, self-government, imple- 
mented by the representative system, would 
never have been questioned in this Nation. 
For by self-government, and that alone, 
Americans have been free, are free, and shall 
be free. But there is a new doctrine. This 
scheme has sprung up inside this Nation. 
Its spokesmen are our fellow citizens—free 
men kept free by the institution their doc- 
trine subverts. 

The doctrine has no name, but it is the 
doctrine of the master planner. Its sponsors 
consider themselves the elite, the ruling 
class, 

What precisely do they have in mind? I 
shall read you a statement of this doctrine. 
One of our richest and most prestigious 
scholarly foundations issued it. Its author, 
having raised the question of how are we 
doing with respect to the processes of demo- 
cratic self-government, concludes this way: 

“It is the third branch of government, the 
legislative, where things have gone awry. 
Whether we look at city councils, the State 
legislatures, or the Congress of the United 
States, we react to what we see with scarcely 
concealed contempt. This is the area where 
democratic government tends to break 
down—the greatest menace to the successful 
operation of the democratic process.” 

To rectify conditions as he sees them, the 
author would amend the Constitution to in- 
crease the terms of Representatives to 4 
years, to decrease the terms of Senators to 4 
years, and to hold all congressional elections 
in presidential election years, 

The author of this is a Senator. Had he 
been from another branch of the Govern- 
ment, his opinion would not have been so 
shocking. It could have been written off as 
another typical example of the new party 
line, 

And this line separates not Republicans 
from Democrats but rather the arrogant, 
self-appointed omniscients of rule by the 
few from us old-fashioned types who con- 
tinue to believe in the virtues of limited 
government and balanced power, the twin 
bulwarks of free society But, as I said, he 
is a Senator and the former mayor of a 
great eastern city. I have unwavering faith 
in Joe CLARK’s sincerity. His reasoning I 
question. 

He is correct in every count if: 

(1) If the measure of our democratic rep- 
resentation is its speed in bowing unthink- 
ing to every decree from the Executive. 

(2) If legislative productivity be judged 
by the amount of debt piled on the living 
as well as the unrepresented generations to 
come, 

(3) If he would reduce the legislative, the 
powerful right arm of the people, to a spine- 
less bunch of yes men who hear no evil, 
see no evil, and speak no evil. 

Let's look more deeply into this doctrine. 
Let's put our finger on its basic assump- 
tions. Besides taking for granted that the 
people are not receiving true representation 
from those they elect and, in most cases, 
re-elect, its says that a tiny handful of willful 
minor deities can do the job. Can they? I 
doubt it. 

They have tried and failed. Irving Kris- 
tol, editor of “Basic Books,” writing in the 
New Leader, has this to say about such a 
regime. 

“The basic fault * * * is that it suffers 
from delusions of managerial omnicompe- 
tence. Its vaunted (philosophy of govern- 
ment) too often seems to amount to noth- 
ing more than a ruthless opportunism in 
small matters of politicking and adminis- 
tration, combined with a self-righteous and 
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doctrinaire obstinacy on large matters of 
policy.” 

And what is the end result of rule by this 
elite? Mr. Kristol expresses it thus: 

“In sum, that very sophistication and wide- 
ranging thoughtfulness which makes (the 
elite) so intellectually attractive also seems 
to make it so practically ineffectual. In 
Politics intelligence and imagination are 
qualities to be desired, but it is a misfor- 
tune when they are not subordinated to a 
readiness to look reality in the face, to 
recognize its plain features, and to act with 
a simple decisiveness. It requires strength 
of character to act upon one’s ideas; it re- 
quires no less strength of character to re- 
sist being seduced by them.” 

In other words, this ruling elite thinks 
it can make no mistake, but it does. 

The doctrine of the ruling class would 
remove our only protection from the Execu- 
tive’s poor judgment. The legislative 
branch embodies that protection. But if 
every Member of Congress, was elected with 
the President, don't you see that the ma- 
jority would be a pack of coattail riders, rub- 
ber stamping every proposal from the White 
House regardless of its value. 

That is not the function of Congress, nor 
is it anything but the abdication of reason 
to vest so much power in the Executive. 
The United States has thrived on the sys- 
tem of checks and balances, the limitation 
of power. 

Walter Lippmann, the columnist, once 
wrote: 

“The genius of the American system is that 
it limits all power—including the power of 
the majority. Absolute power, whether in 
a king, a president, a legislative majority, 
a popular majority, is alien to the American 
idea. 

“For a decision which has to be enforced 
against the determined opposition of large 
communities and regions of the country will, 
as Americans have long realized, almost 
never produce the results it is supposed to 
produce. It is necessary to postpone the 
decision, to res the opposition, and 
then accept the burden of trying to persuade 
it.” 

We respect the opposition. That is im- 
portant. We respect it because we recog- 
nize our own limitations. We are aware 
that we can be wrong, and we take that into 
account in our affairs. 

The ruling class, however, would not allow 
for that. In essence, they are right. If you 
disagree with them, you are wrong, and they 
would bury you. 

Delusions of managerial omnicompetence 
are part of the false underpinning of the 
ruling class doctrine. The other part, I said, 
was disbelief that representatives truly 
represent. 

If you take a quick look at the 88th Con- 
gress, you'll see that few bills have passed, 
that for a long time none were, and that the 
Senate almost as soon as it convened got tied 
up in a filibuster over one of its rules of 
procedure. I can understand how someone 
develops reservations about the legislative 
process. 

But if you take a long look at Congress, 
you will see much more. It is, in fact, the 
meeting ground for the countless and con- 
tradictory needs and interests that arise 
from this gigantic and very complex Nation. 

Its task, with respect to all sides, is to rec- 
oncile the contradictions, to determine pri- 
orities and find and reflect the national will. 
The difficulties become gargantuan because 
Congress is the voice of the people in a Na- 
tion of some 180-odd millions. 

The national will, how can it emerge from 
the diversities and inner confines of this 
country? The considered judgment of the 
whole people can only come—never easily 
and never perfectly—from the sober delib- 
erations of responsive and responsible legis- 
lative assemblies. 
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And each one of these assemblies is com- 
posed of thoughtful and hardworking men 
and women—responsive to the ballot box but, 
more basically, responsible to certain endur- 
ing standards of right and justice that tra- 
dition has deposited, experience has tem- 
pered, and time has tested . 

I do not think I either exaggerate or glo- 
rify when I say that the Congress, at the 
apex of our representative system, has always 
been the national forum in which this pains- 
taking process has gone forward. 

Process“ is the key word. Senator CLARK 
uses this same word, but he seems not to 
understand its real meaning. The political 
process which produces the national will is, 
of necessity, disorderly and often disorga- 
nized; it is inherently slow and deliberate; 
it refuses to conform neatly to any textbook 
of rules and procedures; it defies perfectly 
logical analysis. 

For one reason, no political process accu- 
rately mirroring the scope of our society and 
Pp to serve it could possibly be other 
than complex—filled with competition and 
conflict. 

The second reason is more important still. 
The focus of all of America’s institutions, 
their dependence and their ultimate strength 
is people: individual citizens, free men and 
women. In times of greatest crisis we are 
most acutely aware of this fact. Then, the 
slick flow charts and the scientific procedures 
go out the window and what we have left are 
dedicated citizens who discharge their duty 
not because the rules say they must but, 
quite simply, because it is the duty that they 
freely assumed. 

The , too, is preeminently a human 
institution. And as I have already noted, it 
is indispensably the deliberative forum 
which echoes the multitude of America’s 
competing and conflicting interests—echoes 
and then refines them. Its purpose is not 
just to respond but to represent. Its typical 
mode of operation to weigh and to balance— 
and only then to decide, in about equal parts 
by acting, by not acting, or by acting in 
ways that could not possibly have been pre- 
dicted at the outset of the process. The 
ballot box and its own best apprehension of 
the national good are, equally, its bench- 
marks. 

The difficulties of Congress and other 
legislative bodies boil down to the fact that 
they represent the people. The legislative 
is the epitome of the democratic system. No 
President of the United States shall ever be 
as close to the citizens of Milwaukee as Rep- 
resentatives ZaBLocKI and Reuss, Conse- 
quently, no President shall ever protect the 
interests peculiar to this city as will its 
elected representatives. If the incumbents 
don't, the people will trade them in on a 
new model. What holds for Milwaukee in 
this respect also holds for every other com- 
munity of the Nation. 

Yes, I think the legislative branch is in- 
dispensable, It is the single limb of Ameri- 
can Government that is close enough to you 
to be called, in a real sense, yours—whether 
you live in Maine or California, Minnesota 
or Mississippi. 

Earlier, I mentioned the flag. Do you know 
that whenever either House of Congress is 
in session the flag flies above its Chamber? 
This is appropriate because the flag stands 
for us. 

But if you strip the powers of Congress 
and give them to the Executive you may as 
well haul down that remarkable standard 
and trample it in the dust. 

For when Americans release their indi- 
vidual freedom and make a king, they will 
have desecrated the flag. 

I hope such will never occur. I believe it 
never shall, because so long as we know 
from what our freedom comes, we shall see 
to it that that billowing, bright-colored 
cloth we unashamedly call Old Glory floats 
above the great Houses of self-government. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, June 18, 1963 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 145: 3: Great is the Lord, and 
greatly to be praised; and His greatness 
is unsearchable. 

Eternal God, our Father, by Thy wise 
and gracious providence, we live and 
move and have our being. 

Grant that in these days of national 
crises we may be the uncompromising 
champion of righteousness and justice. 

We humbly confess that we are often 
so timid and hesitant in applying these 
principles. 

Penitently we acknowledge that we 
are frequently disobedient to our noblest 
moral instincts and impulses. 

Show us how urgently we need to be 
delivered from the blight of spiritual 
blindness and the servitude to the mam- 
mon of materialism. 

May we always seek to help humanity 
cultivate and develop its capacities to 
attain unto a greater splendor of char- 
acter and conduct. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 2821. An act to authorize modification 
of the repayment contract with the Grand 
Valley Water Users’ Association; and 

H.R. 6441. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the re- 
porting date. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

HR. 242. An act to amend section 1820 
of title 38 of the United States Code to 
provide for waiver of indebtedness to the 
United States in certain cases arising out of 
default on loans guaranteed or made by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

8.777. An act to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
and to modify the personnel security pro- 
cedures for contractor employees; 

S. 1068. An act for the relief of the E. L. 
K. Oil Co.; and 

S. Con. Res. 48. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a Senate document 
of selected ex on the 1963-64 na- 
tional high school debate subject of “Medi- 
care.” 
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PRINTING OF EULOGIES IN HONOR 
OF THE LATE HONORABLE JAMES 
PATRICK McGRANERY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, I call up House Resolution 251 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the eulogies presented on 
the floor of the House of Representatives on 
February 7, 1963, in honor of the late Hon- 
orable James Patrick McGranery, together 
with other pertinent matter, shall be printed 
as a House document. The copy for such 
House document shall be prepared under 
the supervision of the Joint Committee on 
Prin 


ting. 

Sec. 2. In lieu of the number of copies of 
House documents to be printed and their 
distribution prescribed by section 54 of the 
Act of January 12, 1895 (44 U.S.C. 131), 
there shall be printed two hundred copies 
of the House document referred to in the 
first section of this resolution which shall be 
bound in such style as the Joint Committee 
on Printing shall direct and which shall be 
distributed under the direction of the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM A. BARRETT, Representative 
from the First Congressional District of the 
State of Pennsylvania, to members of the 
family of the said James Patrick McGranery 
and other interested persons. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF EULOGIES AS A 
TRIBUTE TO MRS. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 343 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the eulogies delivered in 
the House of Representatives in the first 
session of the Eighty-eighth Congress as a 
tribute to the life and ideals of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, together with any other relevant 
material, be printed as a House document; 
and that thirteen thousand five hundred and 
fifty additional copies shall be printed, of 
which ten thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five copies shall be for the use of 
the House of Representatives, and two thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-five copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] if the gentleman will 
not assure the House that all of these 
resolutions were unanimously approved 
by the Subcommittee on Printing and by 
the full Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, and that this.list includes some 
15 printing bills, 5 of which are Senate 
concurrent resolutions with which the 
House generally concurs? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes. I would be very 
happy to assure the Members of the 
House that what the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ScHENCK] says is true. These 
resolutions did come from the subcom- 
mittee unanimously and unanimously 
from the full committee. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
ad motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE 
REPORT NO. 119, ENTITLED “PAT- 
TERN OF COMMUNIST ESPIO- 
NAGE” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 357. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities ten thousand additional copies of 
House Report Numbered 119, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, first session, entitled “Patterns of 
Communist Espionage”. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

: a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PUBLICA- 
TION ENTITLED “COMMUNIST 
YOUTH ACTIVITIES (EIGHTH 
WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL, HEL- 
SINKI, FINLAND, 1962)” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 358. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities ten thousand additional copies of the 
publication entitled “Communist Youth Ac- 
tivities (Eighth World Youth Festival, Hel- 
sinki, Finland, 1962)”, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
- A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF “COMMU- 
NIST AND TROTSKYIST ACTIVITY 
WITHIN THE GREATER LOS AN- 
GELES CHAPTER OF THE FAIR 
PLAY FOR CUBA COMMITTEE” 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 

of the Committee on House Administra- 

tion, I call up House Resolution 359. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as 

follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities seven thousand additional copies of 
the publication entitled “Communist and 
Trotskyist Activity Within the Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee”, Eighty-seventh Congress, sec- 
ond session. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PUBLICA- 
TION ENTITLED “COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA—AND THE TRUTH— 
ABOUT CONDITIONS IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 

tion, I call up House Resolution 360. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities ten thousand additional copies of the 
publication entitled “Communist Propa- 
ganda—And the Truth—About Conditions 
in Soviet Russia (Testimony of David P. 
Johnson)”, Eighty-seventh Congress, second 
session, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 336, ENTITLED “FACTS 
ON COMMUNISM—VOLUME I, THE 
COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr, Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 161. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities twenty thousand 
additional copies each of House Document 
Numbered 336, Eighty-sixth Congress, second 
session, entitled “Facts on Communism— 
Volume I, The Communist Ideology”; and 
House Document Numbered 139, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, first session, entitled “Facts 
on Communism—Volume II, The Soviet 
Union, From Lenin to Khrushchev”. 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE RE- 
PORT NUMBERED 2559 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 162. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities ten thousand addi- 
tional copies of House Report Numbered 
2559, Eighty-seventh Congress, second ses- 
. Annual Report for the Tear 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PUBLICA- 
TIONS ENTITLED “COMMUNIST 
OUTLETS FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA IN THE 
UNITED STATES, PARTS 1 AND 2” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 163. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities ten thousand additional 


copies each of the publications entitled 
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“Communist Outlets for the Distribution of 
Soviet Propaganda in the United States, Parts 
1 and 2”, Eighty-seventh Congress, second 
session. 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PUBLICA- 
TIONS ENTITLED “U.S. COMMU- 
NIST PARTY ASSISTANCE TO FOR- 
EIGN COMMUNIST GOVERNMENTS 
(MEDICAL AID TO CUBA COMMIT- 
TEE AND FRIENDS OF BRITISH 
GUIANA), PARTS 1 AND 2” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 164. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities six thousand additional 
copies each of the publications entitled “U.S. 
Communist Party Assistance to Foreign 
Communist Governments (Medical Aid to 
Cuba Committee and Friends of British Gui- 
ana), Parts 1 and 2,” Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session. 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REPRINT COPIES OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT, EIGHTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESS, ENTITLED “PART 1 
OF CONCENTRATION RATIOS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
1958” 


Mr. HAYS. Myr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House administra- 
tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 30. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Commit- 
tes on the Judiciary two thousand additional 
copies of part 1 of its committee print of the 
Eighty-seventh Congress entitled “Concen- 
tration Ratios of Manufacturing Industry, 
1958”, a report prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census for the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING FOR USE OF THE SENATE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS OF ITS HEARING OF 
THE 87TH CONGRESS ON “SPACE 
SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS” 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 

of the Committee on House Administra- 

tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Reso- 

lution 32. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of 

Representatives concurring), That there be 
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printed for the use of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business one thousand 
additional copies of its hearings of August 
2, 3, 4, 9, 10, and 11, 1961, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, entitled “Space Satellite Commu- 
nications.” 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PART 1 OF THE HEARINGS OF 
THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JANUARY 1963 ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 35. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Economic 
Committee fifteen hundred additional copies 
of part 1 of its hearings on the January 1963 
Economic Report of the President, current 
Congress. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF A REPORT AND HEAR- 
INGS ON STATE DEPARTMENTAL 
SECURITY ISSUED BY ITS INTER- 
NAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 37. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary eight thousand additional 
copies of the report (committee print) of its 
Internal Security Subcomimttee of the 
Eighty-seventh Congress, second session, en- 
titled “State Department Security”; five 
thousand copies each of part 1 (the William 
Wieland case), part 2 (the Office of Secu- 
rity), part 3 (the new passport regulations), 
part 4 (testimony of Elmer Hipsley, Otto 
Otepka, John Leahy, Roger Jones, Scott Mc- 
Leod, Andreas Lowenfeld), and part 5 (testi- 
mony of William Wieland), of the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings of the Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress on State Department security; and five 
thousand additional copies of part 13 of the 
subcommittee’s hearings of the Eighty- 
seventh Congress on Communist threat to 
the United States through the Caribbean. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PARTS 1 AND 2 OF THE 1963 
HEARINGS OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 

of the Committee on House Administra- 

en 1 * up Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
on 43. 


1963 


The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy one thousand additional 
copies each of part 1 and part 2 of its 1963 
hearings on the “Development, Growth, and 
State of the Atomic Energy Industry.” 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I think we 
should be somewhat fair in this matter 
of being unfair, and if there is going to 
be objection lodged to unanimous-con- 
sent requests for 1 minute on our side, I 
only wish to state that that is going to 
be done on this side, also. I will not ob- 
ject at this time, but I certainly will give 
notice that it will be done in the future. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think that a Mem- 
ber is entitled to make 1-minute speeches, 
and I would trust that maybe we could 
let bygones be bygones and from now on 
recognize that right that has been es- 
tablished here for quite some time. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is why I said 
I will not object at this time, but if they 
are going to object to requests on this 
side, I will object. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I trust that our friends 
will not object to 1-minute speeches on 
either side of the aisle hereafter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


STOP FEDERAL FUNDS FOR 
SEGREGATION 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have filed with the Clerk of the 
House a discharge petition for H.R. 5741. 
This bill provides that no Federal finan- 
cial or other assistance may be furnished 
in connection with any program or ac- 
tivity in the United States in which any 
individual is discriminated against on 
the ground of his race, religion, color, 
ancestry, or national origin. 

The President in his civil rights speech 
on June 11 reminded the Nation that 
Congress has not yet fully made a com- 
mitment “to the proposition that race 
has no place in American life or law.” 
The time to begin is now. H.R. 5741 
would outlaw in one measure the spend- 
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ing of Federal funds for segregated pro- 
grams. There is absolutely no defense 
for the continuation of this practice. 
The Federal Government cannot on one 
hand urge all citizens to end discrimina- 
tion and on the other hand underwrite 
segregation. The use of Federal funds 
for segregated programs is an outrage to 
our fundamental principles and a viola- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past antidiscrim- 
ination amendments have been offered 
to appropriation and authorization bills. 
As recently as April 30, when the 1964 
Department of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and related agencies 
appropriation bill was before the House, 
I proposed amendments to eliminate seg- 
regation in the impacted areas program 
and the Hill-Burton hospital construc- 
tion program. These amendments were 
defeated. During the 88th and 87th Con- 
gresses antidiscrimination amendments 
have been defeated some 8 times in the 
House and rejected some 14 times in the 
other body. 

When an antidiscrimination amend- 
ment is offered, the argument is made 
invariably that its adoption would insure 
the defeat of the principal, underlying 
legislation. And when it is offered by a 
Member on the other side of the aisle, 
it is assumed that it is a political device 
designed to kill the bill. There are Mem- 
bers who argue that such an amendment 
should be defeated in order to save the 
main bill. 

I have consistently supported these 
amendments, even when I was the only 
member of my political party to do so. 

On April 24, 1963. an antidiscrimina- 
tion amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. SA to 
HR. 12, the Health Professions Educa- 
tion Assistance Act of 1963, was defeated 
by a teller vote with 146 ayes and 186 
noes. I supported the Sibal amendment 
and so did 145 other Members. I hope 
that those who voted for it will join now 
in signing this discharge petition. That 
will make it clear that the Members 
on the other side of the aisle acted in 
good faith and not out of a desire to kill 
or gut H.R. 12. 

By bringing this measure to the floor 
and passing it, the House will at last 
make it clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute no longer to segre- 
gated programs. At the same time this 
kind of amendment will be removed as a 
political issue. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 
PRAYERS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
remain silent while our Supreme Court 
continues to exclude from our public 
schools appropriate voluntary references 
to the existence of Almighty God. To 
me, the pattern of the Court’s decisions 
in relation to an acknowledgment of 
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Divinity and encouragement to young 
minds to recognize an Infinite Being is 
tragically unnecessary. There is no need 
to interpret the first amendment so 
Strictly when these affairs have been 
upon the basis of voluntary alternatives. 

We are a Christian nation under God, 
conceived as such, spawned as such, ded- 
icated to religious freedom and to belief 
in God. The Court’s action literally in- 
vites from an omnipotent and omniscient 
being the assignment of this country to 
the purge list of infinity. Shades of the 
Roman Empire and its materialism. In 
the name of legal verbosity and intel- 
lectual technicality the Court reflects a 
new cynicism that, in substance, before 
the great dispenser of infinite justice 
seems to me to be asking for trouble. 

It has been said so pointedly that the 
real question in determining the eventual 
success or failure of democracy in the 
world is not whether God is on our side 
but whether we are on God’s side. The 
pattern of these decisions of the Supreme 
Court does not help us to be on God’s 
side. I simply cannot understand what 
the Court is trying to do. 


BALTIC DEPORTATIONS 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, 22 years 
have passed since that anguish-filled 
week in June 1941 when the Soviet oc- 
cupation forces rounded up some 60,000 
men, women, and children in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia and shipped them 
to slave labor camps in Siberia. There 
is no reliable way of determining the 
fate of these unfortunate souls, but we 
5 know that a great many of them 

ed. 

This was only the beginning, too, for 
the mass deportations resumed when 
the Red army reoccupied the Baltic in 
1944 behind the retreating German 
troops. A total of at least 500,000 per- 
sons from the three former republics are 
known to have been deported. Among 
these torture, disease, starvation, and 
insanity took a heavy toll. 

The passage of time tends to deaden 
the memory of these horrible events, but 
for many people they retain their sear- 
ing immediacy. I refer, of course, to the 
survivors of these deportations and to 
the relatives and friends of those who 
were never heard of again. In a more 
general way, all Lithuanians, Latvians, 
and Estonians remember these Soviet 
atrocities, whether they have continued 
to live in their homeland or have sought 
freedom in the West. 

These memories, however painful, have 
strengthened the Baltic people’s deter- 
mination to resist continuing efforts to 
extinguish all traces of their national 
character and spirit. Totalitarian sys- 
tems can brook no diversity and the So- 
viets are impelled to suppress the na- 
tional minorities of the U.S.S.R. and to 
force the Baltic peoples to conform to 
the Soviet pattern. But these gallant, 
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independent-minded folk have with- 
stood many threats to their existence, 
most notably the mass deportations and 
exterminations of the wartime occupa- 
tion and immediate postwar period. 
This is a heartening fact, for it inspires 
confidence that their continuing strug- 
gle for freedom and happiness will be 
crowned with success. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Accounts of the Committee on 
House Administration be permitted to sit 
during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION OF VOTE FRAUDS, 
IN ORDER TO PRESERVE THE 
VOTING CIVIL RIGHTS OF EVERY- 
ONE, IS DEMANDED IN CLEAN 
ELECTIONS BILL 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for a 
thorough investigation of vote fraud 
cases in those instances where American 
citizens are being unlawfully accorded or 
denied the right to vote or to have the 
votes properly counted in any election of 
presidential electors, Members of the 
U.S. Senate, or of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as the result of any pattern 
or practice of fraud in the conduct of 
such election. In order to get such a 
study properly underway, my Dill in- 
cludes these additional areas of investi- 
gation within the scope of an agency 
already considering matters regarding 
voting, and that is the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Thus the Commission would be 
studying ways of protecting not only the 
voting rights of the minority, but of the 
majority as well. 

Today, the average citizen may feel 
complacent in his belief that revolution- 
ary methods of communication and the 
increased sophistication of the electorate 
have all but done away with fraud at 
the polls. The fact is, though, that the 
political and social developments of mod- 
ern times have not made extinct the 
vote thief. In fact, one recent esti- 
mate has indicated that at least 1 mil- 
lion votes are stolen during a presiden- 
tial election. Of course, open violence 
is not as prevalent today as if was in 
1926, for example, when Don Mellett, 
editor and publisher of the Canton 
(Ohio) Daily News, was shot and killed 
for exposing ballot-box stuffing, police 
graft, and political fraud. But, the more 
refined tactics continue to be plied with 
astonishing success. 

Some methods are time tested, such as 
chain balloting, “ghost” election boards, 
false canvasses, vote buying, multiple 
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voting, voting of transients, graveyard 
voting, disqualification of valid voters, 
qualification of invalid voters, and falsi- 
fication of voter's affidavits. But, mod- 
ern variations are also being employed, 
such as rigged election machines and 
tampering with absentee ballots which 
have become more important, with mil- 
lions of Americans residing overseas. 

About one-third of the country still 
votes by paper ballot. This situation af- 
fords a choice field for plying the old 
vote stealing trade, as may be seen by 
some recent reports on the subject. 

The Chicago Election Board, for exam- 
ple, opened 906 ballot boxes after the 
1960 election in order to count the vote 
for President, as well as for some local 
offices. In at least 200 precincts, the 
vote had been counted wrong. In the 
same election, an individual, appointed 
to imvestigate fraud charges in Cook 
County, found that, in 42 precincts, elec- 
tion judges had indulged in “compli- 
mentary” miscounting—that is, over- 
counting votes for one candidate and 
undercounting approximately the same 
number for his opponent. Of even 
greater concern was the Chicago pre- 
einct captain and two henchmen who 
were sent to jail for altering ballots after 
the polls closed. 

While on the subject. of ballot altera- 
tion, by the way, I believe I should briefiy 
describe what a fine art this has become. 
A much-admired practice is for an elec- 
tion official to conceal a small piece of 
lead in his hand—preferably in his fin- 
gernail or within a bandaged finger. By 
this means, he is able to mark a ballot, 
which was deposited unmarked, for a 
desired candidate. The same device is 
also used to invalidate a ballot which 
has already been marked by the voter. 
Similarly, invalidation may be accom- 
plished by the individual tearing of an 
otherwise valid ballot with a sharpened 
ring that he wears on a finger. Through 
these means, and many more, qualified 
voters are disenfranchised and honest 
citizens are denied civil rights, as surely 
as if they had not been granted the 
rights. 

Continuing on, in Texas, during the 
1960 election, evidence was produced 
that in some counties large numbers of 
ballots were thrown out for technical 
errors, while in many other counties bal- 
lots were accepted which bore the same 
errors. Similarly, the Houston Chronicle 
conducted a spot check of the 1960 vote 
in 11 counties and found that the Texas 
law had not been complied with to ac- 
count for the paper ballots which were 
thrown out for alleged improper mark- 
ings. Since the ballots, regarded as in- 
valid, were not properly kept for can- 
vassing by higher authorities, no one 
will ever know how many voted for whom 
and whether valid votes were uncounted. 

In Philadelphia, where the committee 
of 70 has performed admirably as a pub- 
lic watchdog, leads have been supplied 
in a recent election to convict a political 
worker who had pulled the handle of a 
voting machine 327 times. In nearby 
Chester, Pa., in 1961, a committeeman 
was sentenced to 6 months in jail for 
voting 43 times in 2 elections—imper- 
sonating a different voter in each case. 
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The introduction of voting machines 
has reduced the opportunities for elec- 
tion chicanery. Yet, even here, cases of 
thieving and fraud are regularly found. 
One means for practicing this art, it is 
stated, is to wedge a nail, hairpin, or 
small piece of wood under a voting lever 
to keep it from registering. A less 
imaginative scheme came to light in early 
1962, when five men and women were 
convicted of inducing impersonation in 
the 1958 Philadelphia election. ‘These 
individuals had gone into the street and 
had rounded up teenage girls to imper- 
sonate registered voters. After the girls 
had falsely registered, they entered the 
polling booth, where they found a man 
who pulled the appropriate levers for 
them. They each received a dollar 
or two for their brief task. In Chi- 
cago, meanwhile, voting machines were 
checked after the 1960 election. ‘There 
it was discovered that some election 
officials could not even transcribe the 
totals on the counting devices to their 
tally sheets correctly. These were not 
merely instances of figures being trans- 
posed. The totals om the machines 
sometimes bore no resemblance to those 
on the tally sheets. 

Many other examples of illicit prac- 
tices could be cited which would reveal 
the ways citizens can and have been de- 
nied their voting rights. But, I have 
presented enough, I believe, to demon- 
strate my firm conviction that it is as 
equally important to provide for honest 
elections as it is to provide the oppor- 
tunity to vote. 

Raymond Moley has stated: 

There have been laws and proposals to pro- 
tect the voting rights of Negroes and to con- 
trol the activities of corporations and labor 
organizations. There seems to be no reason 
why Federal power with new legislation 
should not protect the accuracy and honesty 
of voting generally. 


Mr. Moley was addressing himself to 
the enactment of Federal legislation to 
supervise Federal elections. F agree with 
him in this sentiment, but before we 
can act intelligently we need thorough, 
up-to-date information which can be 
professionally obtained if the Civil 
Rights Commission is granted the addi- 
tional authority to probe the cancerous 
growth of voting fraud which exists in 
many elections today. Similarly, the 
Commission, through spotlighting the 
evil practices that take place in many 
polling stations, will spur local commu- 
nities to shoulder their own responsibil- 
ity for correcting abuses. Through 
these combined forces, I am convinced 
that a giant step forward will have been 
taken in protecting an individuals right 
to vote and to have his vote fairly 
counted. 

Thus, I have today imtroduced an 
amendment which would extend the ju- 
risdiction of the Commission on Civil 
Rights to investigate voting irregularities 
wherever and to whomever they may 
occur. 

At present, the Commission is limited 
to investigating voting irregularities only 
when a minority group is involved. 

But, the right to vote is everybody's 
right, not just the right of the few; and, 
Congress has the duty to protect the 
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voting rights of the majority as well as 
the minority in Federal elections. 

My bill would broaden the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission to include all 
vote fraud cases, voting being the civil 
right protected. 

In the first session of the last Con- 
gress, I introduced this amendment to 
the Civil Rights Commission extension 
bill. The Judiciary Committee favorably 
reported my amendment and, in its re- 
port, said: 

EXPLANATION OF SECOND AMENDMENT 

The right to vote is the cornerstone of 
representative self-government in America. 
As such, it is imperative that the franchise 
of every qualified citizen be adequately and 
effectively safeguarded and protected. 

Congress, in 1957, concerned with exten- 
sive allegations that certain qualified citi- 
zens were being arbitrarily denied the right 
to vote, or to have their vote properly 
counted, established the Commission on 
Civil Rights to investigate charges that the 
franchise of minorities was being abused. 
This duty of the Commission was set forth 
in section 104(a) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975c(a)): 

“The Commission shall— 

“(1) investigate allegations in writing un- 
der oath or affirmation that certain persons 
are being deprived of their right to vote and 
have that vote counted by reason of their 
color, race, religion, or national origin; which 
writing, under oath or affirmation, shall set 
forth the facts upon which such belief or 
beliefs are based.” 

In 1956, Mr. Herbert Brownell, then the 
Attorney General, described the proposed 
operation of the Commission in an executive 
communication to the Speaker (see p. 14, 
H. Rept. 291, 85th Cong., Ist sess.) : 

“Where there are charges that by one 
means or another the vote is being denied, 
we must find out all of the facts—the extent, 
the methods, the results.” 

. * . * * 

“The need for a full scale public study as 
requested by the President is manifest. The 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
has no general investigative power of the 
scope required to undertake such a study. 
The study should be objective and free from 

ip. It should be broad and at the 
same time thorough.” 


Although the amendment was favor- 
ably reported, the Members of the House 
never had an opportunity to vote on it 
because, according to the distinguished 
chairman of the Rules Committee, in de- 
bate before the House on September 12, 
1961, no application was ever made to 
his committee for a rule to bring the bill 
to a vote. 

Bottling up this amendment in 1961 
was a most revealing feat of legislative 
chicanery. It indicated very strongly 
that the so-called champions of civil 
rights, the self-proclaimed liberals, are 
the very ones who fear legislation for 
civil rights for the majority as well as 
the minority. 

For, it was the liberals, not the more 
conservative members, who fought this 
bill in committee and prevented it from 
coming before the House for a vote. 

And, it was the then Deputy Attorney 
General, Byron R. White, who opposed 
this legislation on behalf of the admin- 
istration. 

It appeared that those who most vig- 
orously attacked civil rights in the 
South, were the very ones who feared 
most an investigation of everyone’s civil 
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right to have his vote counted and not 
watered down with fraudulent voting in 
the North as well as the South. 

For further background information 
on this legislation, I am inserting the re- 
marks concerning this bill that appeared 
in the Recorp on September 12, 1961: 


Mr. Cramer. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the House just a few minutes 
ago discussed but did not take a vote on the 
conference report on the Justice Department 
and other agencies appropriation bill, H.R. 
7371. 

Included in the conference report was a 
very important piece of substantive legisla- 
tion, the extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, which was added by the other body 
as a rider to this appropriation bill. 

The manner in which this has been han- 
dled, the lack of opportunity on the part of 
this body to have the chance to consider the 
merits with regard to the Civil Rights Com- 
mission bill as reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary of this body on August 18, 
clearly indicates that there is something 
wrong, at least in my opinion, with the man- 
ner in which substantive riders are added 
by the other body to matters that are not 
related thereto, and in this instance amounts 
to legislation on an appropriation which 
would be subject to a point of order if con- 
tained in H.R. 7371 in the House—but it is 
not as a part of the conference report. 

Here is what has happened. The Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on August 18 reported 
out an extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and included an amendment that 
is of vital importance so far as the jurisdic- 
tion of that Commission is concerned. This 
amendment was considered on its merits by 
the committee. The amendment would give 
the Civil Rights Commission the authority 
to investigate all vote fraud cases generally, 
vote fraud cases among the majority as well 
as the minority. That amendment which I 
offered in committee was approved by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the bill was re- 
ported as amended by the Committee on 
the Judiciary on August 18, but no rule has 
ever been granted. Therefore, the House has 
been denied absolutely and completely the 
opportunity of considering that amendment 
on its merits. The committee report itself 
indicates the importance of the amendment, 
a substantive amendment as proposed and 
voted out by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no greater right that 
a human being has, if you talk about civil 
rights in America, a free society, a repre- 
sentative form of government, than the right 
to vote by either the majority or minority. 
This amendment was for the purpose of 
giving to the people in America the assur- 
ance, so far as the Civil Rights Commission 
could do it, that they would enjoy the right 
to vote and to have the voted counted. In 
other words, give somebody the authority to 
investigate flagrant voting fraud cases, of 
which I have evidence in substantial quan- 
tity in my files and which has been carried 
in the press. This matter of vote frauds 
has been discussed all over the country in 
the past. 

The result of adding this substantive rider 
limiting it to extension of the Commission 
in the other body and bringing it in, in 
the form of a part of a conference report, 
denies the House any opportunity of work- 
ing its will on the substantive legislation 
itself, and of greater importance, on the 
important clean elections amendment that 
was approved by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It does not give the House the 
opportunity of considering it. 

I discussed with the Parliamentarian how 
this amendment approved by the House 
Committee on the Judiciary might be con- 
sidered under the circumstances, with a 
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motion pending to recede and concur or to 
recede and concur with an amendment of- 
fered by the other body, and I was informed 
that is a priority motion, therefore no par- 
liamen e could be had except to 
vote that motion down, which in the makeup 
of the House at the present time is an im- 
Possibility. No motion to consider this clean 
elections amendment would be in order. 

This indicates the shortcomings of the 
procedures of this body that permits such 
a rider added to an appropriation bill in the 
Senate to be included in a conference report 
with no opportunity for this body to work 
its will on the substantive matter itself. 

Mr. Porr. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. Porr. May I ask the gentleman if the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
has asked the Rules Committee to grant a 
rule? 

Mr. Cramer. Well, whether he has asked or 
not, I could not say definitely. But he cer- 
tainly has not been successful. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of our Judiciary Com- 
mittee is quite persuasive in other matters 
with respect to acquiring a rule and a rule 
would be forthcoming if the leadership 
wanted it, especially with the stacked Rules 
Committee. It is inconceivable to me that 
he would not have been able to acquire a 
rule had he pressed for it or if the leadership 
wanted it and that we would have had the 
Civil Rights Commission extension legisla- 
tion as a substantive matter on the floor of 
this House to be considered on its merits, as 
well as the amendment that was enacted 
rather than as a rider in a conference report 
on an unrelated appropriation bill. 

Mr. Porr. It is my understanding that the 
Commission is authorized under the parent 
legislation to investigate charges of the de- 
nial of the right to vote on account of race, 
creed or color. The amendment adopted in 
the Judiciary Committee expanded the au- 
thority of the Commission to authorize in- 
vestigations of charges of deprivation of the 
right to vote by means of fraud or any 
illegal act; is that correct? 

Mr. Cramer. The gentleman is absolutely 
correct. In effect, it protects for everyone 
the basic constitutional right to vote and 
to have that vote counted; that is, the 
civil rights being protected. It protects 
those rights for all Americans, not only for 
the minority members. That was the ob- 
jective involved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of 
the gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I will not ob- 
ject to Mr. Cramer having 3 additional 
minutes, but I do want to vote on this 
other bill before we forget what the matter 
is all about. 

Mr. Cramer. I appreciate the statement by 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without ob- 
jection, the gentleman from Florida is recog- 
nized for 3 additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gen- 
tleman will share my concern about my 
clean elections amendment which was offered 
in the Judiciary Committee and approved by 
the Judiciary Committee in the Civil Rights 
Extension bill. The committee instructed 
the chairman to request a rule on the 
extension of the Civil Rights Commission 
with the vote fraud amendment. Such a 
rule was not forthcoming. Here we get in 
the dying days of the session this substantive 
piece of legislation—the extension of the 
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Civil Rights Commission as a rider to an 
appropriation bill, with no opportunity what- 
soever to work the will of the House on an 


arguing the matter as he is, is conducive 
toward my feeling that I should support his 
position. 

Mr. Cramer. I thank the gentleman from 
Minnesota. I just wish there were a parla- 
mentary procedure whereby we were able 
to get in this substantive clean elections pro- 
vision at this time. The only recourse now 
is to vote down the motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate rider, amendment No. 
25. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee reported favor- 
ably on this amendment, and in that report 
said as follows: 

“If it is true that the denial of freedom 
to any American is a diminution of freedom 
to all Americans, then we cannot tolerate 
restrictions on the franchise from any quar- 
ter—for any cause. If the constitutional 
right to vote is worth protecting through a 
Federal agency for any Americans, it ts worth 
protecting through such agency for all Amer- 
icans.” 

Can anyone argue with that? 

Mr. Smrrx of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cramer. I will be delighted to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
the chairman of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Smrra of Virginia. With reference to 
the question as to whether an application 
was made to the Committee on Rules for a 
rule to bring out the judiciary bill, I want 
to say as chairman of the Rules Committee 
that to my knowledge no request was ever 
made for arule. I did not know the bill had 
been reported by the Judiciary Committee. 

Based upon the way the Rules Committee 
is mow constituted, there certainly would 
have been no question about your having had 
an opportunity to get a rule and have the 
matter debated fully on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. Cramer. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Rules Committee. Does the 
distin, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee feel that the manner in which this 
legislation has been considered by tacking on 
a substantive rider to an appropriations bill 
for the extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and not the House to con- 
sider it or my clean elections amendment is 
the way to legislate? 

Mr. Sire of Virginia. I think not only in 
this Instance, but in other instances it is an 
outrageous abuse of the parliamentary pro- 
cedures, and the House should not stand 
for it. 

Mr. Cramer. I agree and I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I would like to say that the purpose for 
which it was done was to avoid the vote 
fraud amendment which was adopted by the 
Judiciary Committee and avoid the House 
having the opportunity to work its will on 
the question. There is no doubt but what 
the House would have approved this amend- 
ment. 

It will be my objective in the future to 
press for the passage of this obviously nec- 
essary amendment protecting the civil right 
of everyone to vote when the civil rights mat- 
ter is up for further consideration or in the 
next session when we have an opportunity 
to work our will on the merits. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is 
on the motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
(demanded by Mr. Sixes) there were: ayes 
61, noes 18. 
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So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote 
on the ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER tempore. 
the order of the House of September 7, fur- 
ther consideration of the motion 
and the remaining amendments reported in 
disagreement will be postponed until to- 
morrow. 


I also include the remarks of my col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Tom Curtis], on this amendment now 
introduced as a bill, and including an 
interesting but misguided letter from the 
Attorney General’s office wherein excuses 
for opposing this clean elections ap- 
proach are dreamed up. 


Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the 
basic civil right, the right of franchise has 
two parts. If either part is missing the right 
does not exist. These two parts are: First, 
the right to vote; and second, the right to 
have that vote counted honestly. 

The National Democratic Party, a three- 
headed coalition, consisting of the northern 
city machine Democrat, the southern Demo- 
crat, and the American for Democratic Ac- 
tion Democrat stands charged of violating 
one part of the right of franchise, the right 
to vote, through its southern head, and the 
other right of franchise, the right to have 
the vote counted honestly through its north- 
ern city machine head. The ADA Democrat 
though ideologically in support of civil 
rights, looks the other way when attempts 
are made to enforce the full right of fran- 
chise in our country. 

In the 1961 session of the Congress, the 
gentleman from Florida [Congressman 
Cramer], offered an amendment to the ex- 
tension of the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission to enlarge its jurisdiction to Include 
vote fraud, the right to have the vote counted 
honestly. This amendment was adopted by 
the House Judiciary Committee, but it 
seemed important to the northern city ma- 
chine Democrat that this amendment die. 
Yet the northern city machine Democrat and 
the ADA Democrat dared not affront their 
constituency to whom they appeal for votes 
as great civil rights supporters by failing to 
extend the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. 

What to do? The leaders of the Demo- 
cratic National Party in the House and the 
Senate with the approval and guidance of 
the President tied the legislation up in the 
reformed House Rules Committee so that the 
House could not work its will, went over to 
the Senate and tacked on a nongermane 
amendment to a House-passed appropriation 
bill which extended the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission without jurisdiction over 
vote fraud. 

‘The extension to the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission accordingly is part of a 1961 
appropriation act. 

I have just received a copy of a letter the 
then Deputy Attorney General, now Supreme 
Court Justice Byron R. White, wrote to the 
gentleman from Florida, Congressman 
CRAMER, On March 22, 1962, setting forth 
what is the Kennedy administration and 
the National Democratic Party's reasoning 
on why it ts unconcerned about having the 
Civit Rights Commission look into vote 
fraud. 

Iam setting out the letter in its entirety 
so all may read the cynical casuistry it 
reveals: 

The letter states: “In the absence of similar 
showing of inability of State and Federal 
law-enforcement agencies to deal with elec- 
tion frauds, an extension of the Commission’s 
mandate to this area, would seem unwar- 
ranted.” 


June 18 


The basic point made by the southern 
Democrats in resisting looking into denial 
of the right to vote has been that there had 
been no showing of inability of State and 
Federal laws to enforce the right to vote. 
Years of effort was necessary to overcome 
this opposition. Indeed the very purpose of 
establishing the Civil Rights Commission 
was to pin this point down. The southerners 
fought this matter tooth and toenail just as 
the city machine Democrats have fought 
successfully up to date, the looking into the 
deprivation of our people’s right to have their 
vote counted honestly. 

The letter states about the right to vote: 

“However, the investigation of such viola- 
tions has been merely a part of a broad 
study of discrimination against minority 
groups.” 

According to this warped logic discrimina- 
tion against majority groups has no part in 
a study of discrimination against minority 
groups. Be that as it may, the facts are that 
the deprivation of having the vote counted 
honestly is also largely directed to minority 
groups. This is true both in the rural South 
where it sometimes takes a strange twist 
of having Negroes vote not once but many 
times over—as directed—and in the big city 
areas where the constituencies are made up 
largely of minority groups, including 
Negroes, 

I am hopeful that our citizens will see 
through the hypocrisy of the National Demo- 
cratic Party as exemplified by the position ft 
has taken in respect to the right of franchise. 
The Democratic Party looks three ways on 
many other important issues of the day, 
thus contributing to the confusion of the 
voter in determining what the two major 
parties stand for. 


The letter from Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Byron R. White to the gentleman 
from Florida, Congressman Cramer, fol- 
lows: 

Marcu 22, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CRAMER: This is fur- 
ther in reply to your letter of August 8, 1961, 
proposing that the duties of the Civil Rights 
Commission be enlarged. 

As you know, the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission was extended to September 
1963 m the Department of Justice appropria- 
tion bill (Public Law 87-264). Under your 
proposal the Commission would be directed 
to “investigate allegations in writing, under 
oath, or affirmation, that certain citizens of 
the United States are being unlawfully ac- 
corded or denied the right to vote, or to 
have that vote counted, for presidential 
electors, Members of the U.S. Senate, or the 
House of tives, as & result of any 
pattern or practice of fraud or discrimina- 
tion relating to the conduct of such elec- 
tion.” This proposal would extend the 
Commission’s investigatory mandate from 
denials of the right to vote on grounds of 
color, race, religion, or national origin to any 

or of fraud or discrimina- 
tion in the conduct of elections to Federal 
office. 

While there is no legal impediment to the 
expansion of the Commission’s duties as sug- 
gested, it would seem doubtful whether such 
an expansion of its duties would be desirable. 
Although fraud and discrimination on 
grounds other than color, race, religion, or 
national origin in the conduct of Federal 
elections are no less reprehensible than the 
deprivations of the right to vote presently 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission, 
there is no reason to believe that the ordi- 
nary law enforcement agencies are unable 
to cope with them. 


der 18 U.S.C. 241 and 242, United States v. 
Classic (313 U.S. 299 (1941) )}; United States 
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v. Saylor (322 U.S. 385 (1944) ); United States 
v. Fontana (231 F. 2d 807 (C.A. 3-1956)). In 
addition they are crimes under the laws of 
the several States. The Commission would 
therefore be operating in an area which 18 
primarily and appropriately the responsi- 
bility of Federal and State grand juries and 
other existing investigatory agencies. 

Of course, deprivation of the right to vote 
on grounds of color, race, religion, or na- 
tional origin is likewise a crime under both 
Federal and State law. However, in the 
congressional hearings on the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, there was a substantial show- 
ing that prevailing community attitudes 
in some areas made protection of the politi- 
cal rights of Negroes peculiarly difficult not- 
withstanding the laws already on the books. 
(See, e.g., hearings before Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, 85th Cong., ist sess., pp. 
237-248, 291-307, 488-526, 815-830, 863-870.) 
In delimiting the Commission's scope of in- 
vestigation as set forth in 42 U.S.C. 1975(a) 
(1), Congress recognized that the political 
rights of members of minority groups re- 
quire special protection. In the absence of 
similar showing of inability of State and 
Federal law enforcement agencies to deal 
with election frauds, an extension of the 
Commission’s mandate to this area, would 
seem unwarranted. 

The problem of election frauds is essen- 
tially one of law enforcement and the Com- 
mission is not a law enforcement agency. 
Its primary purpose is to collect and accu- 
mulate data so that a more intelligent study 
of the civil rights problem may be made 
(H. Rept. No. 291, 85th Cong., 1st sess., p. 8). 
It is true that the subject matter of its in- 
vestigations has often involved law viola- 
tions, particularly in the field of voting. 
However, the investigation of such viola- 
tions has been merely a part of a broad 
study of discrimination against minority 
groups. In its 3 years’ existence the Com- 
mission has acquired an expertise in this 
field. Accordingly, it is not believed that 
the Commission should be diverted to an es- 
sentially dissimilar area of investigation 
from that in which it has been operating. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report from the standpoint of the 
administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
BYRON R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


OUTLET STORES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2300) 
for the relief of the Outlet Stores, Inc. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2706) 
for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. Abel Gor- 


fain. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 


There was no objection. 
CIxX——-693 
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CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2728) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
pon of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 82] 
Alger Green, Oreg. Powell 
Ayres Hall Reid, N.Y. 
Ba: Hanna Reuss 
Bolling Harris Roosevelt 
Brown, Ohio Harsha Roush 
Buckley Healey St. Onge 
Colmer Hébert Scott 
Corman Horan Selden 
Curtis Hosmer Shelley 
Davis, Tenn Kilburn Sheppard 
Diggs King, Calif. Siler 
Dulski uczynski Smith, Va 
Ellsworth Madden Teague, Tex. 
Forrester Meader Tupper 
Fountain Miller, Calif. Ullman 
Frelinghuysen Monagan Wallhauser 
Grabowski Norblad Wilson, Bob 
Gray Osmers 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 375 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEE FOR COM- 
. MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up House Resolution 
393. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective July 1, 1963, the 
Coromittee on Armed Services is authorized, 
unti! otherwise provided by law, to employ 
two additional employees at rates of com- 
pensation to be fixed by the chairman in ac- 
cordance with section 202 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “two additional 
employees at rates” and insert “one addi- 
tional employee at a rate.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this resolution have 
the approval of the minority? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It does. I just called 
the gentleman from Ohio, and he is on 
his way up. It passed the committee 
by unanimous vote. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read 
“Authorizing the Committee on Armed 
Services to employ one additional em- 
ployee.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
meeting of the Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts on June 11, 1963, was attended by 
eight members. The following resolu- 
tions were approved: 

1. House Resolution 393 (Mr. VINSON), au- 
thorizing two additional employees for the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Amendment: Line 3, strike out “two ad- 
ditional employees at rates” and insert “one 
additional employee at a rate“. 


Chairman Vinson appeared before the 
subcommittee and suggested the amend- 
ment. He informed the subcommittee 
that in the recent Defense Department 
bill, $7.2 billion was earmarked for re- 
search and development. Of this 
amount, $314 billion is for aircraft, mis- 
siles, and ships, for fiscal 1964. Since 
jurisdiction of this expenditure is to be 
under the Committee on Armed Services, 
Chairman Vinson explained his need for 
one additional professional staff member 
for this purpose. 

This resolution, in addition to one ap- 
proved in the 82d Congress for two ad- 
ditional clerical assistants, will give the 
Armed Services Committee authorization 
to employ five professional staff members 
and eight clerical assistants. 

2. House Resolution 291 (Mr. BENNETT of 
Michigan), authorizing the payment of death 
gratuities in the case of certain employees 
under the jurisdiction of the Architect of the 
Capitol who are assigned to duty in the 
House of Representatives. 


Both the Senate and the House pay 
gratuities in connection with the death 
of their employees, and the Senate pays 
more limited gratuities to employees of 
the Architect’s office who are employed 
on the Senate side of the Capitol and in 
the two Senate Office Buildings. House 
Resolution 291 would authorize similar 
payment of gratuities in the case of em- 
ployees on the House side of the Capitol 
and in the two House Office Buildings. 

In previous Congresses the subcommit- 
tee has held hearings on individual reso- 
lutions but took no action pending adop- 
tion of an overall policy applicable to all 
cases. This resolution, House Resolution 
291, would accomplish this purpose. The 
resolution provides for similar payments 
to those now being paid by the Senate to 
employees of the Architect; no employee 
would receive more than 6 months’ pay, 
and an employee would have to work 6 
consecutive years before being eligible 
for a gratuity. 


AUTHORIZING PAYMENT OF DEATH 
GRATUITIES OF CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES UNDER THE JURISDIC- 
TION OF THE ARCHITECT OF 
THE CAPITOL 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on House Admin- 

istration, I call up House Resolution 291. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That, until otherwise provided by 
law, there is authorized to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on vouchers signed by the chair- 
man of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, a gratuity to the widow, widower, or 
heirs-at-law, of each deceased employee 
under the jurisdiction of the Architect of the 
Capitol who was assigned to duty in the 
House of Representatives at the time of his 
death. The payment of each such gratuity 
shall be in accordance with uniform rules 
and regulations adopted by the Committee on 
House Administration except that no such 
gratuity shall be in excess of that payable 
to the widow, widower, or heirs-at-law of any 
deceased employee under the jurisdiction of 
the Architect of the Capitol having a com- 
parable length of service, who was assigned 
to similar duties in the Senate at the time 
of his death. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on House Administration has 
a rather good report on both of these two 
measures which have just been brought 
up, and I trust the gentleman from 
Maryland will ask unanimous consent 
to include those reports on the bill in 
the Recorp at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland make that request? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I make 
that request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The report referred to follows: 
Report To Accompany House RESOLUTION 
291 

The Committee on House Administration, 
to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 
291) having considered the same, reports 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommends that the resolution do pass. 

Prior to July 2, 1954, the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved individual resolutions 
authorizing payment of gratuities plus a 
certain amount toward the defrayment of 
funeral expenses of deceased employees of 
the House, including those employees un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Architect of the 
Capitol who were assigned to duty in the 
House. 

This procedure was changed by the en- 
actment of legislation (2 U.S.C., 125) ef- 
fective July 2, 1954, authorizing the Clerk 
of the House to pay gratuities from the con- 
tingent fund to beneficiaries of deceased 
House employees. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that this legislation (quoted below) 
did not include personnel of the Architect's 
office whose duties were performed in the 
House of Representatives. 

2 U.S.C., 125: “The Clerk of the House is 
on and after July 2, 1954, authorized to 
pay, from the contingent fund of the House, 
a gratuity to the widow, widower, or heirs- 
at-law, of each deceased employee of the 
House an amount equal to one month’s sal- 
ary for each year or part of year of the first 
six years’ service of such employee plus one- 
half of one month’s salary for each year or 
part of year of such service in excess of six 
years to and including the eighteenth year 
of such service. Service computed hereun- 
der shall include all Federal civilian em- 
ployment, and military service where such 
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service interrupted Federal civilian employ- 
ment”. 

In the U.S. Senate a resolution was ap- 
proved by the Rules and Administration 
Committee on June 11, 1952 (which is still 
in effect) authorizing gratuities to be paid 
to beneficiaries of Senate employees, includ- 
ing employees of the Architect’s office as- 
signed to duty in the Senate. That part of 
the committee resolution pertaining to the 
personnel of the Architect’s office assigned 
to duty in the Senate is as follows: 

“Ordered, That the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, in cases of employees of his office dying 
while in service, shall make recommenda- 
tions to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration for the approval of gratuity 
payments to the estates or next of kin of 
such employees having served six consecutive 
years with him at the time of their death. 

“Ordered, That for Senate employees no 
compensation greater than one year’s salary 
shall be paid out at any time and that the 
gratuity for any deceased employee of the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol shall not 
be greater than six months.” 

The Subcommittee on Accounts of the 
Committee on House Administration con- 
sidered legislation in both the 86th and 87th 
Congresses which would have provided a 
gratuity payable to the widow of a deceased 
employee of the Architect's office who had 
been assigned to duty in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. No action was taken on the 
resolution in either Congress pending the 
adoption by the committee of a definite pol- 
icy governing all such cases, 

It is the consensus of the Committee on 
House Administration that employees under 
the jurisdiction of the Architect of the 
Capitol, assigned to duty in the House of 
Representatives, should have the same rights 
and privileges granted House employees and 
accorded their fellow employees assigned to 
duty in the U.S. Senate. 

House Resolution 291 provides that pay- 
ment of each such gratuity shall be in ac- 
cordance with uniform rules and regulations 
adopted by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration except that no such gratuity shall 
be in excess of that payable to the widow, 
widower, or heirs-at-law of any deceased em- 
ployee under the jurisdiction of the Architect 
of the Capitol having a comparable length 
of service, who was assigned to similar duties 
in the Senate at the time of his death. 

Therefore, the following rules and regula- 
tions shall be followed in the administration 
of the provisions of House Resolution 291 
when agreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives: 

1. The Architect of the Capitol is directed 
to inform the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the death of any employee under 
his jurisdiction who was assigned to duty 
in the House of Representatives at the time 
of his death, giving the name of such de- 
ceased employee, the name of the widow, 
widower, or heirs-at-law, and a statement of 
the employee’s gross salary and total period 
of service. 

2. The Committee on House Administra- 
tion reserves the right to withhold any of 
these benefits or modify them as the circum- 
stances of a person’s employment may merit. 

3. Gratuities shall be paid only in cases 
of deceased employees of the Architect’s of- 
fice who have served 6 consecutive years in 
his employment. 

4. The total gratuity to be paid to any 
such employee shall not be greater than 6 
months’ salary at the rate he was receiving 
at the time of his death. 

5. The gratuity shall be based on 1 month’s 
salary for each year’s service not to exceed 
6 years. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say to the House that I did not object 
today to special orders and I shall not 
object in the future, at least for the time 
being, but in lieu of that, as chairman 
of the House Committee on Printing 
I shall have the staff measure up the 
amount of space used, exclusive of de- 
bate on bills, by the various Members. 
Those who use more than a couple of 
thousand dollars worth between now and 
the end of the session, I will publish the 
amount that they use in the Recorp, and 
if they can justify using $15,000 or $20,- 
000, and some people have used as much 
as $25,000 worth of space in half a ses- 
sion, that will be up to them and their 
constituents. I hope this will cut down 
on the unnecessary use and abuse of the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1964 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7063) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses, and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
between and controlled by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7063 with Mr. 
THORNBERRY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, as was indicated at 
the time of the motion that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
the pending bill makes appropriations 
for the coming fiscal year for the De- 
partment of State, the Department of 
Justice, the Department of Commerce, 
the judiciary, and a number of related 
agencies, I shall subsequently endeavor 
to obtain consent, when we go back into 
the House, to insert at this point the 
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following table which appears toward the which is a summary of the action of the Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


top of page 2 of the committee report, 


committee on this bill: 
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The following are the related agencies 
included in this bill: 

American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, Commission on Civil Rights, Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, Small 
Business Administration, Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, Tariff 
Commission, U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, and the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. 

The total amount recommended by the 
committee for all these agencies is 
$1,851,269,900 in direct appropriations. 
Please note that this is a decrease of 
$292,156,941 below the total appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year. The 
appropriations recommended are $308,- 
622,000 below the total of the budget esti- 
mates, a reduction of 14.3 percent. 

The bill also includes appropriations 
from the Highway Trust Fund for the 
Bureau of Public Roads in the amount 
of $3,249,650,000. 

First, with regard to the Department 
of State: The amount requested was 
$359,721,000. The committee has in- 
cluded in this bill for the Department of 
State the amount of $305,051,000, which 
is a reduction of $54,670,000 from the 
total requested, and $99,897,000 below 
the total appropriated for the current fis- 
cal year. I must in fairness, however, 
point out that included in the current 
year’s figures was the amount $100 mil- 
lion for “Loans to the United Nations.” 
This is not a recurring item in fiscal year 
1964. 

With regard to the item “Salaries and 
expenses, Department of State,” the com- 
mittee has included $153 million, which 
is $9,800,000 below the amount of the 
budget estimate, and an increase of 
$5,451,500 over the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year. 

The Department of State requested 570 
additional permanent positions. All of 
these additional 570 positions have been 
denied. This action will still leave 13,930 
permanent positions in the Department 
of State. The additional funds over the 
current year appropriations allowed by 
the committee will provide for such 
things as pay increase costs, which are 
mandatory; within grade promotions, 
which are mandatory; overseas wage and 
price increases, which are necessary; pay 
in excess of the 52-week base, which is 
mandatory; and certain other manda- 
tory costs. It would also include funds 
for the opening of new posts. 


The additional funds requested for the 
training of Foreign Service dependents 
have been denied. I should also point 
out that no funds are provided to pay 
hardship differentials when an employee 
is away from his hardship post. As most 
of us know, there are certain posts over 
the world designated as hardship posts. 
These may be 10 percent, 15 percent, 20 
percent, 25 percent pay differential posts. 
We were amazed to find out that a man 
getting an extra dollar for every four, 
serving in a 25-percent hardship post, 
let us say in Africa, and brought back to 
attend a course in the Foreign Service In- 
stitute over here in the Arlington Tow- 
ers across the river, gets a 25-percent 
addition to his pay for 6 weeks after he 
has left his hardships. 

I must say that the position of the 
Department was against this sort of 
thing. We believe that it now has been 
cured, and that no Foreign Service offi- 
cer will receive hardship differential pay 
unless it is for the time he is actually 
serving at his post. 

In connection with new employment 
in this bill and the denial of these 570 
additional permanent positions in the 
State Department, I should like to point 
out that the committee was requested 
in this bill for about 4,800 additional 
positions. The action of the committee 
now brought to you today for approval, 
and we trust you will approve the com- 
mittee’s judgment not only in this regard 
but with regard to all of the items in 
this bill, because we think it is a good 
bill, and I am sure the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] will agree with this 
when he takes the floor, means that we 
denied about 6624 of these requested new 
positions, In these instances to which 
I am about to refer and a few more we 
have allowed additional employment 
over the number they have in the current 
fiscal year. 

We have allowed 550 additional posi- 
tions for the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation because of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's drive against organized crime. Of 
these, 200 are agents and 350 are clerks. 

We have allowed approximately 200 
additional positions in the Bureau of 
Prisons, mainly due to the fact that a 
new maximum security institution at 
Marion, Ill., is presently being activated. 

We have allowed about 200 additional 
positions in the Bureau of Public Roads. 
We have allowed some in the Census 
Bureau, and we have allowed some addi- 
tional technical jobs in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 


gentleman yield? If the gentleman 
wishes to conclude his statement, I will 
defer until he does. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the di ed 
gentleman will presently withhold his 
questions, I would like to proceed fur- 
ther at the moment, if I may. 

In view of the modest action of the 
committee with regard to representation 
allowances, a favorite subject of my good 
friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa, I shall not at this point refer 
to the subject, because the action of the 
committee is what might be termed 
minimal. 

As to the request for $27 million for 
acquisition, operation, and maintenance 
of buildings abroad, the committee has 
deleted entirely the amount requested, 
for the reason that there is no authority 
for such an appropriation in law and the 
bill which would authorize this money 
has been hung up between the other 
body and this body in conference. 

The committee also had before it a re- 
quest for $3.9 million in foreign curren- 
cies for a similar program in certain for- 
eign countries. The committee cut this 
to $2.75 million, and denied any funds 
whatever for the construction of a new 
USIA building in New Delhi, India, where 
we have a spate of new buildings. 

Insofar as contributions to interna- 
tional organizations are concerned, the 
committee has approved the entire 
amount requested, to-wit, $81,305,000. I 
should like to point out that this amount, 
unfortunately, is $12,078,000 greater 
than the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. There was a reduc- 
tion of $516,000 advanced to the commit- 
tee during the hearings in connection 
with these contributions. However, the 
committee feels that this reduction is 
still not enough, but necessarily takes 
the position that if we are going to be- 
long to the United Nations we must pay 
our dues. If we are to be taken out of 
the United Nations it is not within the 
functions of this subcommittee to do so. 
We take it that it is our responsibility to 
furnish the funds requested by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government so 
that our membership may continue in 
the United Nations, particularly at such 
a hazardous time as this, and particu- 
larly when the financial structure of the 
United Nations is so precarious as it is. 

I might point out in passing that the 
volumes of the printed hearings on this 
bill, and the hearings began in January 
and were concluded in May, total 4,990 
printed pages. I doubt if many Mem- 
bers of the House have had a chance to 
read all of these pages, but I would guess 
that the most avid reader in the House, 
my distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], is fairly well acquainted with the 
testimony presented during the course 
of these committee hearings. 

With reference to the item entitled 
Missions to International Organiza- 
tions,” the committee has included 
$2,500,000 which would be $245,000 below 
the amount of the budget estimate, but 
$178,200 over the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year. 
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Continuing to the item entitled “Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Activities,” the sum of $42,250,000 is in- 
cluded in the bill for this item. This 
amount together with prior year balances 
which can be utilized in the program 
will provide for an overall program of 
approximately $50 million for the fiscal 
year 1964. The majority of the com- 
mittee feel that this amount is ample for 
this program. 

As to the Department of Justice, the 
budget estimates amounted to $355,000,- 
000. The committee has recommended 
the amount of $343,799,000 which is a 
reduction of $11,707,000 in the total re- 
quested and an increase of $25,205,600 
over the total amount appropriated for 
this Department in the current fiscal 
year. 

Proceeding to “Legal activities and 
general administration,” and specifically 
with regard to general administration, 
no new personnel are included. In “Gen- 
eral legal activities” which include the 
expenses of the various offices of the 
Attorney General such as the Office of 
the Solicitor General, the Tax Division, 
the Civil Division, the Criminal Division, 
the Lands Division, the Office of the Legal 
Counsel, the Internal Security Division 
and the Civil Rights Division, the amount 
allowed is $600,000 below the amount of 
the budget estimates but is an increase 
of $1,477,350 over the appropriations for 
the current fiscal year. 

With regard to U.S. attorneys and 
marshals, a total of $29,230,000 is con- 
tained in the bill to provide for the neces- 
sary expenses of the offices of U.S. attor- 
neys and marshals in each of the 92 
judicial districts in the coming year. 
This is a decrease of $350,000 in the 
budget estimate but is an increase of 
$1,063,000 over the appropriation for the 
current fiscal year. 

You may wonder why in the last num- 
ber of items to which I have made refer- 
ence, there are increases over the current 
fiscal year. Generally speaking, these 
increases are due to the fact that we 
have to provide for the pay raise which 
was granted by the Congress last year. 
We have to provide for mandatory with- 
in-grade promotions. In the coming fis- 
cal year there are 2 extra compensatory 
days. All these required and mandatory 
items add up to substantial amounts and 
justify the increases over the amounts 
allowed in the current fiscal year. 

In connection with this item for U.S. 
attorneys and marshals, there is a new 
judicial district in the State of Florida 
and there has been included in this item 
sufficient funds to staff that office. 

As to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, to which I previously made refer- 
ence, the committee has allowed the full 
amount requested which would entail the 
addition of 200 new agents and 350 new 
clerks. 

As to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service of the Department of Jus- 
tice, the committee recommends $69,- 
011,000 which is a decrease of $989,000 
in the amount of the budget estimate, 
but is $2,738,950 over the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year. 

I should like to point out, the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service vol- 
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untarily decreased the number of their 
permanent positions requested by 122 
positions below the number they have in 
the current fiscal year. 

As to the Federal Prison System, sal- 
aries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons, 
the committee has included the amount 
of $53 million to provide for the custody 
and care of prisoners, the maintenance 
and operation of the Federal prison in- 
stitutions, and the central office. 

This amount is $1.1 million below the 
amount of the budget estimate but is an 
increase of $2,758,150 over the amount 
provided for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, this increase is pri- 
marily to provide for increased pay costs, 
for maintenance of 1963 employment, 
improved institution maintenance and 
the activation of the Marion, Ill., maxi- 
mum custody institution. 

Funds are also included for additional 
staffing at institutions to which Alcatraz 
prisoners were distributed. 

As to “Buildings and facilities,” there 
is recommended in the bill the amount 
of $7.15 million to continue the work 
on the new psychiatric institution at 
Butner, N.C. The testimony of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Prisons was that 
this was all that would be obligated in 
connection with the construction of this 
institution at Butner, N.C., in the coming 
fiscal year, the amount of $7.15 million. 

Mr. Chairman, also included in this 
bill is a half-million dollars for prelimi- 
nary planning work in connection with a 
new national training school which is 
to be located in the State of West Vir- 
ginia, and $275,000 for an activities 
building at the prison at Sandstone, 
Minn. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the Department 
of Commerce, the amounts recommend- 
ed in the bill total $833,818,000. This 
amount represents an increase of $27,- 
967,250 over the total appropriation for 
this Department in the current fiscal 
year, but a reduction of $162,754,000 
below the total amount of the budget 
estimates. 

As to “General administration, salaries 
and expenses,” the sum of $4 million is 
included in the bill, which is $520,000 
below the amount of the budget estimate, 
but an increase of $48,000 over the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year. 
In this particular instance 49 addition- 
al positions were requested and only 1 
additional position has been allowed. 
That one additional position is so that 
there may be at least one person in the 
Department of Commerce, which in- 
cludes the Maritime Administration, to 
see that American-flag ships of our 
merchant marine fleet obtain a fair 
share, the share to which they are en- 
titled of what? Cargoes, generally? 
No; of Government cargoes principally 
from the Department of Agriculture un- 
der Public Law 480. That is the only 
position allowed, and we do trust that 
the Secretary of Commerce and his as- 
sociates will do something about in- 
creasing cargoes for the American 
merchant marine. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, there is in- 
cluded in the bill $145,500,000 for this 
agency; $13.5 million of this is for neces- 
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sary expenses in the direction of the 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically affected areas. Of the total 
amount provided, $4.5 million is made 
available for “Technical assistance,” as 
authorized by section 11 of the act. 

The committee has deleted the entire 
amount requested, to wit, $35 million, 
for grants for public facilities inasmuch 
as there is presently no authority in law 
for making such an appropriation. 

As to the Area Redevelopment Fund, 
there is included in the bill the sum of 
$132 million for loans as authorized by 
sections 6 and 7 of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. The amount allowed is an 
increase of $16,950,000 over the amount 
appropriated for the current fiscal year, 
and is a decrease in the amount of $58 
million in the budget estimate. The 
amount allowed in the bill is the total 
amount of that requested which is pres- 
ently authorized, based on the figures 
furnished to the committee as to the 
estimated loans outstanding on June 30 
next. 

Mr. Chairman, we were surprised to 
find that in this area they were propos- 
ing to send personnel overseas to en- 
courage foreign firms to come to this 
country to establish factories on funds 
loaned to them by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, when such firms 
would be in competition with established 
American management and labor. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee has recom- 
mended that no funds shall be used for 
such purpose. 

Now, as to the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, the budget esti- 
mate was in the amount of $6,250,000, a 
requested increase of $2,248,250 over the 
amount available during the current fis- 
cal year when comparative transfers are 
taken into consideration. 

The committee has included in the bill 
the sum of $4,600,000 for this agency, 
which is a reduction of $1,650,000 in the 
amount of the budget estimate. In- 
cluded in this item was a request for 
travel and transportation of persons for 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, an increase from $85,000 in 
the current fiscal year to $714,000 in the 
coming year, and included in this re- 
quest was the highly unusual proposal to 
pay the travel costs and hotel bills of 
foreign buyers. This committee has de- 
nied all funds for such a program. 

There is included in the bill a tatal of 
$364,900,000 in the six separate eanpro- 
priation items for the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. The action in each item 
is as follows: 

Ship construction: The full amount of 
the budget estimate, $112,500,000, is 
recommended in the bill for the con- 
structional-differential subsidy and na- 
tional defense allowances for the con- 
struction of 17 ships, and the acquisition 
of 21 replaced ships. 

Operating-differential subsidies—liq- 
uidation of contract authorization: The 
bill includes $225 million for the pay- 
ment of obligations incurred for operat- 
ing-differential subsidies. These subsi- 
dies are provided in order to maintain a 
U.S.-fiag merchant marine in support of 
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U.S. foreign commerce and capable of 
serving as a naval auxiliary in time of 
national emergency. To be eligible for 
subsidy, an operator must provide regu- 
lar berth services on an essential trade 
route, show that Government aid is 
necessary to place the operation on a 
parity with its foreign competition, and 
employ vessels constructed in the United 
States and manned by U.S. citizens. 
Research and development: The sum 
of $7 million is provided for “Research 
and development.” This amount is $1,- 
250,000 less than the budget request and 
is $3,450,000 above the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year. However, dur- 
ing fiscal year 1963, an unobligated 
balance of $6,377,000 from prior year ap- 
propriations was available for expendi- 


e. 

The basic objective of this program is 
to secure significant technological ad- 
vantages in U.S. water transportation 
systems as a primary means for improv- 
ing the competitive position of the U.S. 
shipping industry and thus decrease the 
need for Government subsidy. 

Salaries and expenses: For “Salaries 
and expenses,” there is included in the 
bill $15,500,000 which is a decrease of 
$252,000 in the budget estimate and an 
increase of $250,750 over the current 
year’s appropriation. Of the amount 
provided, $8,854,000 is for administra- 
tion; $696,000 is for maintenance of ship- 
yard facilities and operation of ware- 
houses; and $5,950,000 is for reserve fleet 
expenses. 

Maritime training: The full amount 
of the budget estimate, $3,495,000, is pro- 
vided to cover the cost of maintaining 
and operating the Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, N.Y., the cost 
of a cadet training liaison office in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and for training represent- 
atives in the Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific 
coast districts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill is so long, 
and I have only so far made reference to 
19 pages of a 45-page report, it seems 
that the expeditious way to handle it 
would be to ask those who have read the 
report if they have any questions at this 


time. 

I first yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask a 
question or two about the U.S. Travel 
Service or Tourist Service. 

Mr. ROONEY. Please do not mention 
it. 


Mr. GROSS. Do I understand they 
have bought an insignia, and perhaps 
produce for themselves a flag to fly in 
connection with this thing? Can “he 
gentleman enlighten us briefly on this? 

Mr. ROONEY. They did so many un- 
usual things with which the committee 
was completely confounded that we came 
to the conclusion nothing like this had 
ever happened in the history of the U.S. 
Government. 

With regard to the insignia the gen- 
tleman mentions, they expended $14,773 
of the taxpayers’ money for the devel- 
opment of this insignia. I am going to 
show you this insignia for which they 
paid $14,000 plus of the taxpayers’ 
money. I suggest that one could get a 
class in any high school in the United 
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States, a senior class, have a little con- 
test, and would come up with something 
just as attractive or more attractive than 
this thing they paid $14,773 for. After 
having it imprinted on all of their litera- 
ture and paraphernalia in the six offices 
overseas, finally one of their employees 
said, “You cannot tell what this insignia 
means.” They paid $14,773 but about 
the only thing you can make out of it 
is an American flag. 

So, after having this brought to the 
attention of these great promoters, and 
after they had spent the $14,773, they 
then had to write “U.S. Travel Service” 
around the insignia. 

If this is good judgment of the way to 
spend $14,773 of the American taxpay- 
ers’ money, then I do not know anything. 

Mr. GROSS. This in face of the fact 
the Congress has not seen fit to author- 
ize a flag for itself. 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam not anti-insignia, 
I am anti-$14,773 of an insignia. 

Mr. GROSS. For what they got there, 
yes. 

Mr. ROONEY. I think it was a need- 
less waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. GROSS. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman. 

Let me say that I think this is one of 
the best bills he has ever brought out in 
my time in Congress. 

Mr, ROONEY. I always have a good 
bill, fair to everybody, I will say to the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not exactly im- 
pressed with the fact, and the gentleman 
has not said that there is $292 million 
of a saving over the expenditures for last 
year. That is what always interests me 
in an appropriation bill—that is, how 
much has been saved by comparison of 
the spending of the previous year with 
the nonrecurring items. 

Mr. ROONEY. I want to be fair with 
my distinguished friend. He must take 
into consideration the nonrecurring 
items, nonrecurring from 1963 to 1964. 

To be perfectly fair about it, I could 
just as well say nothing, and let people 
think we saved every cent of that money. 
But, I would not be honest, for the rea- 
son that last year we had $100 million 
in United Nations bonds, and also have 
allowed just sufficient construction 
money in a number of instances to fur- 
nish the funds which will be obligated 
in the coming fiscal year and have de- 
layed the appropriation of further 
funds necessary to complete some of these 
projects. I am referring to high-power 
Voice of America radio transmitters 
abroad; I am referring to this prison in- 
stitution in North Carolina and other 
such items. I would not want the gentle- 
man to think we actually saved all this 
money, because we may very likely and 
probably will be confronted with re- 
quests for money to finish these con- 
struction projects. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman, on 
the face of the bill, has come closer to 
the figure of last year, on the face of the 
report and the contents of the bill, and 
I want to compliment the committee and 
the chairman and the members of the 
subcommittee on both sides of the aisle 
for at least making a valiant attempt to 
put a stop to some of this spending. 
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Mr. ROONEY. I might say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa that as 
the result of making an official trip to 
Bonn in West Germany last December 
we have saved the taxpayers $119,000 a 
year, which is the cost of operating a 
private train for the American Ambas- 
sador to West Germany. After we con- 
fronted the folks in the State Depart- 
ment with the facts of life in regard to 
this train—when we got there we 
grabbed the log and learned where the 
train had been and when, and found that 
most of its use was down to the recreation 
areas in the Bavarian Alps, where the 
skiing is very nice, Garmisch, Oberam- 
mergau and Berchtesgaden—they pro- 
tested that it was necessary for the pres- 
tige of the United States, although it was 
a hangover from the occupation days 
when the French had a similar train and 
the British had a similar train. But, the 
French realized their train was costing 
them money and that they did not need 
it, and that the prestige gained from it 
did not amount to a dime. The result 
was that 3 days after the hearing, they 
advised the committee in writing that 
the train was being discontinued as of 
this June 30. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I think it might be well to 
point out that the discovery of this train 
was made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney], 
when he was in Germany, and had he 
not been on that inspection trip, the 
train would probably still be operating. 
And, I think this should be pointed out: 
There is the advantage in many areas of 
on-site and on-scene inspection by Mem- 
bers of the Congress. This would never 
have come up had the distinguished 
gentleman from New York not been on 
the ground and found this situation to 
exist, and the train would still be op- 
erating. I think the gentleman is to be 
congratulated, for on this one item he 
saved over $100,000 a year and perhaps 
millions in the future, and he is to be 
congratulated for the very fine work he 


d. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. On page 879 of the 
hearings I was somewhat amazed to read 
about a carpet that was purchased over 
in Hong Kong for the Tokyo office. I 
am wondering if the committee inquired 
as to whether carpeting was unavail- 
able in this country. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman’s re- 
marks prompt me to say the same thing 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], as he did about me, for 
at the time he was in Tokyo I was in 
West Germany, and it was the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], who disclosed the 
facts about this carpet costing—what 
was it—$17 or $18 a square yard in dol- 
lars when the purpose of the opening of 
the office was to help the balance-of- 
payments situation. 
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So instead of spending dollars here in 
the United States for American carpet 
the U.S. Travel Agency had to go to 
Hong Kong. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I note 
in the hearings on page 879 that the 
carpet was purchased from the Taiping 
Carpet Salon in Hong Kong for $1,860.70. 
According to the testimony this carpet 
was estimated to be about 30 feet by 
30 feet, and probably cost around $18.75 
a square yard. Those of us who have 
been concerned about the textile indus- 
try situation—and the carpet phase of it 
is also involyved—are quite concerned 
that the folks in the Travel Agency did 
this. Incidentally, the head of the 
Agency is one of the dearest friends I 
have and I am sure had he been traveling 
a little around North Carolina he could 
have found a carpet just as fine, and 
perhaps at a cheaper price. 

Mr. ROONEY. An unfortunate part 
of the situation is that the gentleman 
who spent the taxpayers’ money in this 
fashion, if my memory serves me right, 
is from the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I just said that, 
and he is a very close friend of mine, but 
even my friends sometimes make 
mistakes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Would you be sur- 
prised to know in connection with set- 
ting up six offices in six oversea capitals 
for the U.S. Travel Service he spent 
$415,072 of the taxpayers’ money, and of 
this amount $192,690 was spent for plan- 
ning and supervision paid to an interior 
decorating firm, $155,185 for alterations 
and decorations, and $67,197 for furnish- 
ings and equipment. In other words, 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina spent $192,690 to plan and 
supervise the expenditure of $222,382. 
Is that the way they run a business in 
North Carolina? I do not think so. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield, I will say from reading the 
testimony in the hearings it appears 
that most of that money was spent with 
New York organizations. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does that reflect well 
on this gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. WHITENER. No, but I say it 
would indicate that the sharpies took 
the country boys again. 

Mr. ROONEY. I will rest on that. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I note 
that on page 6 of the report it mentions 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico. 
I am just a little bit curious as to what 
this Commission does. I notice it was 
created in 1889. The item here is for 
over $10 million, $8 million of which is 
for construction. 

Mr. ROONEY. I shall say to the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Dakota that this is a well-known, well- 
functioning, and very substantial opera- 
tion. The International Boundary and 
Water Commission operates between the 
United States and Mexico. This is the 
Government agency which built the Fal- 
con Dam across the Rio Grande, which 
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subsequently 2 or 3 years later saved over 
$100 million when we had serious floods 
on the Rio Grande. This organization is 
presently building another dam, Amistad 
Dam, also across the Rio Grande River. 
This is one of the easiest items in the bill 
to justify, I will say to the distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. This is very interesting. 
I am not questioning the merit of the 
appropriation. I was just curious to 
know, is this an international agency, so 
to speak? 

Mr. ROONEY. It is. It is between 
the U.S. Government and the Govern- 
ment of Mexico rather than between the 
State of Texas or the State of California 
and Mexico, just across the border. 

Mr. SHORT. With reference to the 
construction of these dams across the Rio 
Grande River—— 

Mr. ROONEY. They are joint proj- 
ects. 

Mr. SHORT. They are joint proj- 
ects? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHORT. Jointly financed? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHORT. And this $8 million con- 
struction item is for what this year? 

Mr. ROONEY. Approximately $7 
million is for the Amistad Dam; $350,000 
for Rio Grande gaging stations; $90,- 
000 for the Douglas-Agua Prieta sanita- 
tion project, $500,000 for the Nogales 
sanitation project, and $66,000 to the 
State of New Mexico for the loss of a 
pees due to some negligence, as I re- 
call. 

Mr. SHORT. Is the dam the gentle- 
man mentions a new dam, a new proj- 
ect? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes, Amistad Dam is. 

Mr. SHORT, And this is being jointly 
financed? 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not want the dis- 
tinguished gentleman to misunderstand 
me. The initial construction of the 
dam is not being started with money in 
this bill. The construction and plan- 
ning for it started a number of fiscal 
years ago. 

Mr. SHORT. It has already been au- 
thorized? 

Mr. ROONEY. This is the amount of 
money required in the coming year to 
proceed with the construction of the 
Amistad Dam, which, as the gentleman 
knows, means “peace dam” in Spanish. 

Mr. SHORT. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question? What is the match- 
ing formula between Mexico and the 
United States? 

Mr. ROONEY. It is the result of an 
agreement made by our diplomats and 
the Mexican diplomats. 

Mr.SHORT. Can the gentleman give 
us the matching formula? 

Mr. ROONEY. All of this informa- 
tion, I will say to the distinguished gen- 
tleman, is in the printed committee 
hearings. 

Mr. SHORT. What J am trying to get 
at is, What is the proportionate cost of 
sharing between the United States and 
Mexico? 

Mr. ROONEY. If my memory serves 
me correctly, with regard to Amistad 
Dam, the estimated U.S. cost will be 
56.2 percent. And, if my memory fur- 
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ther serves me correctly, that was ap- 
proximately the percentage in connec- 
tion with the Falcon Dam construction 
which was completed some years ago and 
which was dedicated by President Eisen- 
hower when he was President, although 
it was built in the Truman adminis- 
tration. The estimated cost for Amistad 
Dam will come to $55,289,000 as shown 
at page 1306 of the printed hearings for 
the Department of State. 

Mr. SHORT. May I ask the gentle- 
man one further question? What is the 
purpose of these dams? Are they irriga- 
tion projects? 

Mr. ROONEY. They are primarily 
flood control projects. There are some 
irrigation benefits. And in connection 
with the Falcon Dam there is a power- 
plant and there are some revenues which 
have never satisfied this subcommittee— 
that is, the amount of these revenues. 
But I must admit that during the floods 
on the Rio Grande some years ago the 
dam paid for itself more than three or 
four times, so far as the taxpayers of the 
United States were concerned. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. With respect to this 
North Carolinian who was so free with 
the taxpayers’ money, the serious ques- 
tion is, is he still on the Federal payroll, 
does the gentleman know? 

Mr. ROONEY. I believe he is still Di- 
rector of the U.S. Travel Service. 

Mr. GROSS. This is one individual 
that ought to be removed, or certainly 
ought to have his knuckles rapped. 

Mr. ROONEY. In this connection, 
may I say that this same gentleman 
from North Carolina bought 200 sets of 
men’s cuff links and 24 bracelets at a 
cost of $2,141. When he went on the 
trips to visit his six costly offices abroad, 
he distributed some of them as gifts. 

Mr.GROSS. Do not tell me any more. 
You already have me convinced. 

Mr. ROONEY. We asked him where 
his authority in law was to use the tax- 
payers’ money to buy $10 sets of cuff 
links to give away, and these bracelets. 
It turned out that they had no author- 
ity in law. We have a communication 
from the General Accounting Office that 
there is no authority in law, and we be- 
lieve that this $2,241 will be reraid to the 
taxpayers’ Treasury. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand from 
your hearings that the Federal Govern- 
ment underwrote the cost of that Gov- 
ernors’ conference in Tokyo, Japan, at 
least to some extent? Does the gentle- 
man remember? 

Mr. ROONEY. That seems vaguely 
familiar. They held a very successful 
conference. They went up Mount Fuji- 
yama. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know where 
they went, but they went to Tokyo, at 
least. I was under the impression that 
the States were taking care of these trips 
for these Governors. 

Mr. ROONEY. If my memory serves 
me correctly, and I have an idea that 
the gentleman from Iowa could find the 
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page faster than I could, I was amazed 
to discover that Federal funds were used 
in connection with this Governor’s con- 
ference in Tokyo. The committee naive- 
ly thought it should be paid for by the 
various States that were represented. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I might 
say in connection with the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee about the 
agreement between the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from Iowa 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from Iowa 
always come up with something new. 

Can the gentleman tell us if in the 
record of the committee hearings or 
elsewhere there is something to show 
that countries with embassies here or 
agencies such as our Travel Service pur- 
chase their supplies directly in the 
United States? 

Mr. ROONEY. The testimony with re- 
gard to the Travel Service indicated that 
a great deal of the funds, although they 
were supposed to be primarily interested 
in the balance-of-payment situation, 
were spent for foreign-manufactured 
goods, in dollars. 

For instance, in Tokyo all the furniture 
and furnishings, the Sony electrical ma- 
chines mentioned in the testimony, were 
all bought for dollars. The same applies 
to other locations. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. The rea- 
son I ask the question is—I understand 
there are about 40 nations which have 
travel agencies in the United States, and 
I was wondering if those located in New 
York City and elsewhere purchased some 
of their supplies and equipment and fur- 
nishings from American firms. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would not know that. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I might 
ask the gentleman one other question. 
He has painted the picture of the Travel 
Service here, which is somewhat star- 
tling, but is it not a fact that since this 
service was established a year and a half 
ago, there has been a substantial increase 
in the number of persons visiting the 
United States from foreign countries, 
particularly those in which the Service 
has agents? 

Mr. ROONEY. It is also the fact that 
there is more travel going out of this 
country. I believe the taxpayer has 
wasted money in connection with this 
travel service. If the gentleman will look 
at the figures, he will find there has been 
an increase over all the years since World 
War II. 

Mr. Chairman, unless there are fur- 
ther questions, I will reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has consumed 46 
minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr, LIPSCOMB]. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my appreciation to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney], chairman of the 
subcommittee, and the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], the 
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ranking minority member, for their able 
leadership in preparing this bill. The 
chairman displayed his usual ability, 
energy, and consideration for the other 
members of the subcommittee through- 
out the lengthy hearings and prepara- 
tion of this appropriation bill for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the judiciary, and related 
agencies. 

The chairman has already discussed 
many of the details of H.R. 7063. 

During the extensive hearings and 
during the markup of the bill, item after 
item was discussed at length. There 
were differences of opinion, as there al- 
Ways are when a group of men gather 
around a table to discuss the various 
items in an appropriation bill. A con- 
sensus was finally achieved which rep- 
resents the judgment of the subcommit- 
tee as to what funds will be required to 
operate these many agencies during 
fiscal year 1964. 

No appropriation bill satisfies every- 
one. Nor does this bill represent the 
exact thoughts of everyone on the sub- 
committee. I personally would have 
liked to have seen deeper cuts in certain 
areas. There may be members who 
would have liked to have seen different 
results. The bill, as must be the case, is 
@ compromise. The committee has 
brought the bill to the floor in agree- 
ment, with the exception of one or two 
reservations. Later I will go into one of 
these reservations, with regard to the 
United Nations. 

At this point I would like to bring to 
the attention of the House what was 
stated to be administration budget policy 
when the budget was presented earlier 
this year, and to weigh the committee’s 
action against this policy. 

President Kennedy in his budget mes- 
sage said: 

I have felt obliged to limit severely my 
1964 expenditure proposals. In national de- 
fense and space programs—where false econ- 
omy would seriously jeopardize our national 
interest or even our national survival—I 
have proposed expenditure increases. Fixed 
interest charges on the debt will also rise. 
But total 1964 expenditures for all other pro- 
grams in the administrative budget, taken 
together, have been held to this year's level, 
and even reduced somewhat. Within this 
total, increases have been confined to those 
areas most important to the Nation’s cur- 
rent welfare and future growth, and these 
will be offset—indeed, slightly more than 
offset—by the reductions I am recommend- 
ing in expenditures under other programs. 


The President also said: 


Requests for additional jobs have been re- 
duced or denied wherever possible. 


Despite these fine statements, unfor- 
tunately the original budget estimates 
for this bill certainly did not follow these 
criteria. The President’s original re- 
quest for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, 
and related agencies contained in this 
budget was considerably over 1963 ap- 
propriations, and included requests for 
approximately 4,800 new employees. 
Later the President reduced this in- 
crease somewhat during the course of 
our hearings by amendments to his own 
original requests to a net increase over 
1963. 
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The committee made further reduc- 
tions. I believe the reductions by the 
Appropriations Committee in good meas- 
ure follow the goals set forth by the 
President. If the President’s budget 
criteria were sincerely established there 
should be no objection to cuts the com- 
mittee made. 

It seems to me the committee in this 
bill has attempted to— 

First, limit personnel additions in 1964 
to requirements of nondeferrable work- 
load increases, law enforcement, pro- 
tection of property, or high priority ob- 
jectives; 

Second, postpone new nonemergency 
construction, and reduced expenditures 
for construction which could not be ob- 
ligated in 1964; 

Third, place a moratorium on initia- 
tion of new programs not fully essential 
for the national welfare and security; 
and 

Fourth, reappraise on-going programs 
and services, with the hope the agencies 
would apply budget reductions to pro- 
grams and services with a low priority 
and leveling out those programs which 
have enlarged substantially in recent 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, time does not permit 
going into each instance of inefficiency 
and poor judgment which has taken 
place in some of the agencies’ operations. 
If the committee hearings and the com- 
mittee report are carefully read and 
noted by the Administrators of the pro- 
grams included in this bill, it will be 
realized that changes and improvements 
must be made. 

The constructive criticisms and the re- 
ductions in budget requests should serve 
to reemphasize to those administering 
these programs how far-reaching and 
significant their responsibilities are in 
connection with spending taxpayers’ 
money. 

It is high time that Government 
agencies conduct searching self-exami- 
nations to improve their manpower con- 
trols, eliminate low priority and non- 
essential programs, adopt more efficient 
practices, increase productivity, decrease 
the effort toward thinking up new non- 
essential programs and ways to increase 
the size of Government, and find ways 
to economize instead. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the items 
carried in this bill which deserves great 
attention by the Congress and the com- 
mittees of Congress is the item entitled 
“Contributions to International Organi- 
zations.” The total amount is $83,354,- 
480, less $2,049,480, which is the credit 
due the United States as the initial re- 
payment of principal and interest on 
U.S. loans to the United Nations made 
in accordance with Public Law 87-731. 
This makes a net total “Contribu- 
tions to international organizations” 
of $81,305,000. 

The total provided in this bill for this 
item is actually $14,127,480 greater than 
the amount provided in the current fiscal 
year. It is about $42 million more than 
it was as recently as 1959. In terms of 
money and the total budget this may 
seem small. But to look at the total 
involvement of the United States in 
international organizations is another 
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story. Total U.S. expenditures for 
“Contributions to international organi- 
zations and programs,” which includes 
appropriations not included under this 
bill such as under the AID program, 
Public Law 480, and others, are estimated 
for the present fiscal year, 1963, at $388 
million. In 1959 they were $123 million, 
so there has been an increase of $264.5 
million in 5 years. This rapid and seem- 
ingly uncontrollable situation led the 
committee to once again express its deep 
concern. 

In its report for fiscal year 1963— 
Report No. 1996—the committee stated: 

Although the committee has repeatedly ex- 
pressed concern over the costs of our mem- 
bership in these international organizations, 
this appropriation has nearly doubled in the 
last 5 years. Testimony presented by De- 
partment of State witnesses does not reflect 
sufficient efforts being exerted to hold the 
annual budgets of these organizations to a 
minimum, The committee is appalled at 
the witnesses’ lack of knowledge concerning 
pay scales and allowances even though this 
is the stated reason for much of the increase 
being requested. 


In the report on this bill for fiscal year 
1964 the committee states: 

The committee has repeatedly expressed 
its concern over the increased costs of our 
membership in these organizations and has 
admonished Department of State officials 
time after time to exert a greater effort 
toward holding the annual budgets of these 
organizations toa minimum. A reading of 
the testimony appearing on pages 1016 and 
1244 of the printed hearings for the Depart- 
ment of State would indicate that such 
efforts have not been put forth in every 
instance and that the results achieved are 
disappointing. Unless better results are ob- 
tained in holding down these costs, restric- 
tive limitations will be required in order to 
control the expenses of this item. 


A good example of what the committee 
is talking about is the fact that there are 
40 officials of international organizations 
whose income from salary, post adjust- 
ment, representation allowance, and 
housing allowance is higher than the sal- 
ary of the U.S. Secretary of State. 

It would seem that the Department of 
State officials would begin to take heed. 
Certainly in the interest of U.S. tax- 
payers, attention must be given to prob- 
lems such as this. It is time the De- 
partment of State made it clear to 
international organization members they 
could lose their “sugar daddy.” Our 
patience and our money are running dry. 

Of great concern is the United Na- 
tions Organization which goes merrily 
along increasing its budget year after 
year. For calendar year 1959 their oper- 
ating regular budget was $60,802,120; 
for calendar year 1963 it is an estimated 
$93,911,050, an increase of $33,108,830. 
The increase in this bill for the United 
Nations over last year is $9,645,383, a 
$4.8 million increase in the regular as- 
sessment budget, and $4.8 assessment for 
the working capital fund. Increases of 
the budgets of the specialized agencies 
are of the same magnitude. 

Salaries and wages, common staff 
costs, for example, have increased at a 
fantastic rate. Since 1960 they have 
increased approximately $15 million. 
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The United Nations’ financial position 
as of December 31, 1962, showed esti- 
mated total unpaid obligations in the 
amount of $160.4 million, made up of 
U.N., $34.5 million; U.N. emergency 
force, $17.7 million; U.N. operation in 
the Congo, $108.2 million. The net cash 
resources as of December 31, 1962, 
amounted to $8 million for the U.N. and 
$12.3 million for U.N. emergency force, 
and $67.7 million for U.N. operation in 
the Congo, or a total of $88 million. The 
net cash resources for U.N. emergency 
force and U.N. operation in the Congo, 
represent the unexpended balance re- 
ceived from the sale of $121 million of 
United Nations bonds at that time. 

This is only a part of the picture. It 
is a sorry state of affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, included in the unpaid 
obligations of the United Nations opera- 
tions in the Congo is a substantial 
amount owing to the United States for 
services rendered by the Department of 
Defense. 

The U.S. Department of Defense over 
a period of years has supplied the United 
Nations Congo operation with supplies, 
material, equipment, airlift and sealift, 
and other services. The Department of 
Defense is continuing to supply the 
Congo operation to the present time. 

As of April 30, 1963, the United Nations 
owed the U.S. Department of Defense for 
expenditures incurred in behalf of the 
United Nations on the Congo operation, 
$19,491,004.77, 

When this bill is read I intend to offer 
an amendment to reduce the $81,305,000 
in the bill for “Contributions to inter- 
national organizations” to $61,814,000, 
a reduction of $19,491,000. 

The sum of $31,330,445 of the $81,- 
305,000 for international organizations 
included in the bill is for contributions 
to the United Nations. This amount 
under the amendment would in effect be 
reduced to $11,839,445. 

In essence, however, the appropriation 
to the United Nations would not be re- 
duced, for in addition to the $11,839,445 
appropriated, a United Nations indebted- 
ness of $19,491,000 due the United States 
for Department of Defense expenditures 
for the Congo operation as of April 30, 
1963, would be settled. These two items, 
the appropriation and the settlement of 
the indebtedness, amount to $31,330,445, 
the amount now included in the bill for 
contributions to the United Nations. 

The funds which would be recouped 
from the United Nations pursuant to the 
amendment represent, in part, long- 
standing debts. 

This would be a start toward squaring 
accounts. 

In closing, I think we have a fair bill 
in which the subcommittee is in accord, 
with the exception of the item on the 
United Nations. If the reductions are 
maintained by the other body and ac- 
cepted by the President, we will have 
prescribed a slower buildup than was re- 
quested by the administration; we could 
have stronger and more effective organi- 
zation in the departments and agencies 
concerned; and we will have saved tax- 
payers’ dollars. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Are there any funds in 
this bill to provide voluntary contribu- 
tions for United Nations operation in the 
Congo or the Near East—voluntary con- 
tributions, that is? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. There are no volun- 
tary contributions to the United Nations 
or specialized agencies contained in this 
bill this year. 

Mr. GROSS. Nor is it the intention 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
that any funds provided under this bill 
be used in the nature of voluntary con- 
tributions? Would that be a fair state- 
ment? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. The funds in this 
bill are for contributions to the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. The 
only way that funds could be used for 
the Congo would be to come out of the 
U.N. working capital fund, which is be- 
ing increased up to $40 million. The 
U.N. working capital fund has been 
tapped for the Congo operation before. 
It is in debt $25 million because of Congo 
operation loans and that is the reason 
the fund is being increased to $40 million. 

Mr.GROSS. May I ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee, if I may have his 
attention, this question: Do I understand 
there was some kind of a beauty contest 
held down at the State Department not 
long ago? 

Mr. ROONEY. No, not a beauty con- 
test. It appeared that the Director of 
the Passport Office, Mrs. Knight, put on 
a glamor show. She invited at that time 
her friend Miss or Mrs. Jacqueline Coch- 
ran, who has a line of cosmetics, to tell 
the girls how they should primp them- 
selves. And, this was done during busi- 
ness hours. It took an hour and a half 
of the time of 100 or 150 girls working 
in the Passport Office right at the time of 
the Cuban crisis. Is that what the gen- 
tleman had in mind? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know what it 
was, but I have been given the impres- 
sion of some kind of a beauty contest at 
the State Department, and I wondered 
what the story could be. I was not aware 
that the State Department was in that 
business. But, of course, this might be 
construed in some other quarters in the 
New Frontier as being physical fitness. 
You know, they do have sweaty lunch 
hours around here that last for an hour 
or an hour and a half. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate and applaud the fine presentation 
the gentleman from California has made. 
In his opening remarks, he made refer- 
ence to the criteria set up by President 
Kennedy as far as the 1964 budget was 
concerned. This criteria sounded very 
good when it was released throughout the 
country by our press, radio, and tele- 
vision. It seems to me, however, that the 
criteria sounded pretty good, but as far 
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as putting the budget together, 
criteria was not used. 

A news ticker report on the speech 
that is to be given by Secretary Dillon 
has just been called to my attention. 
The Treasury Secretary is quoted as 
saying: 

Anyone that advocates slicing this budget 
by as much as $4.5 billion for fiscal 1964 is 
certainly out of touch with reality. 


The Secretary goes on to say in his 
speech prepared for the convention of the 
National Coal Association as follows: 

Dillon, in a speech prepared for a conven- 
tion of the National Coal Association, said 
that such a budget reduction would force 
unwise curtailments in the Nation's military 
forces. 

The Secretary said he welcomed sugges- 
tions of cuts from persons who, “after intelli- 
gent examination, pinpoint where they think 
cuts can be made.” 

“But seldom has any single issue gen- 
erated so much loose and spendthrift 
oratory as this matter of Government ex- 
penditures,” the Secretary added. 

He directed most of his criticism at groups 
advocating keeping fiscal 1964 expenditures 
at the same level as the current fiscal year 
budget. r, 

“The truth is that the entire $4.5 billion 
budget increase from 1963 to 1964 can be 
accounted for by increases in only three 
areas—defense, space, and interest on the 
public debt,” Dillon added. 

He said to implement a $4.5 billion reduc- 
tion in the present budget, the administra- 
tion would have to remove two divisions from 
the Army, reduce the Navy by more than 140 
ships and drop 14 combat wings from the 
Air Force. 

“I doubt if there are many Americans who 
would favor such a course,” the Secretary 
said. 


Now, I would like to compliment this 
subcommittee for pinpointing specifically 
and definitely over $300 million worth 
of cuts. Secretary Dillion says this can- 
not be done and then goes on to use old- 
fashioned scare tactics to cover up waste 
and inefficiency in Government. We will 
have had 6 appropriation bills on the 
floor of the House of Representatives by 
July 1 for consideration. I would predict 
that of the appropriation bills reported 
from the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations by the 1st of July, from our com- 
mittee, with bipartisan support, will have 
made reductions of $3.5 billion in this 
so-called President Kennedy tight budget 
for fiscal 1964. It seems to me that with 
5 more appropriation bills yet to be re- 
ported from our appropriations commit- 
tee in this session of the Congress the 
House will show budget reductions well 
in excess of the $4.5 billion Secretary 
Dillon is using in his prepared speech. 
And, I do not believe that these budget 
reductions are irresponsible at all. These 
budget reductions have been brought 
about because the House on both sides 
of the aisle in the Committee on Appro- 
priations realizes the danger of approv- 
ing the President’s budget as submitted 
to this Congress, and I believe that the 
statement that has been made by Secre- 
tary Dillon in criticism of this House and 
its appropriation committee is certainly 
irresponsibility at its most. As Secretary 
of the Treasury he should be applauding 
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budget reductions instead of dragging 
scare red herrings across his speaking 
platform today. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I commend the gen- 
tleman on his excellent statement. I 
believe this appropriation bill for State, 
Justice, Commerce, and related agencies 
is dramatic proof that the President did 
not follow the criteria that he set forth 
in his budget message submitted to the 
Congress. 

It is due to the leadership of such men 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow] and a committee such as 
this. That pinpoints the reductions that 
should be made and gives us a chance 
really to do our job in Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
appropriations bill—H.R. 7063—we are 
considering would provide nearly $1.9 
billion in fiscal year 1964 to the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and 10 related agencies. 

There is one portion of this spending 
measure to which I would draw my col- 
leagues’ particular attention. Thatis the 
amount in the State Department budget 
for the U.S. share of the expenses of the 
United Nations and its eight specialized 
agencies. This amounts to more than 
$57 million, or close to 20 percent of the 
entire $305 million which this bill recom- 
mends for the Department of State. 

I believe we are all aware of the cur- 
rent refusal of the Soviet Union to prop- 
erly share in the peace-keeping costs of 
the United Nations. Certainly, it would 
seem essential to the continuing func- 
tions of this worldwide Organization that 
there be collective financial responsi- 
bility. 

It cannot be considered in the best in- 
terests of the United States to continue 
our prompt payments for the mainte- 
nance of the United Nations in the face 
of this Soviet stubbornness. 

Therefore, I feel Congress should urge 
our United Nations mission to press 
firmly for the speedy resolution of this 
financing question. The clear language 
of this United Nations Charter should 
be applied. 

If the Soviet Union persists in flouting 
the charter’s requirements in this regard 
and does not live up to its financial com- 
mitments, then we must seek the denial 
of their right to vote in the General 
Assembly. 

Just as the United States assumes its 
responsibilities in sharing the costs of 
the United Nations—almost one third of 
the total United Nations budget—other 
member nations are under equal obliga- 
tion to fulfill their responsibilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] is recognized. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, I should like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lamp] for the statement he has 
just made regarding the item which he 
read from the wires of the Associated 
Press concerning the statement by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dillon. 
I think it is a very proper statement and 
a very timely statement to have been 
made. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as the bill before 
us now is concerned, may I say that I 
am in support of this legislation. I 
think the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] as chairman of 
the subcommittee, has brought us a bill 
that has had substantial cuts made in it. 
There are undoubtedly other areas where 
some of us would have cut further, but, 
as is usual in appropriation bills of this 
kind, there is the question of compro- 
mise. I am sure the gentleman from 
New York went along with some areas 
where perhaps he would have liked to 
have done a little differently, because of 
our feelings in the matter, and we have 
done the same with him. 

I think it is a good bill and should be 
supported by both sides of the aisle be- 
cause when you have a reduction of over 
$308 million in a bill of this size I think 
you have really gotten out a lot of the 
fat. Iam particularly interested in the 
fact that we were able to reduce the 
number of new employees. This is the 
area which has caused us so much 
trouble in the past, that is, constantly 
increasing the numbers of bureaus and 
numbers of Federal employees. The 
gentleman from New York told you we 
have reduced these figures. In the State 
Department, with 570-some employees 
they requested, they received none. In 
the Department of Commerce, office of 
the Secretary, in the area of the Mari- 
time Commission, they received one. 
These reductions have been made 
throughout the bill on new employees, 
and I think this is important. 

On the question of representation al- 
lowances I would like to call your atten- 
tion to page 153 of the Commerce hear- 
ings to show you just what will happen 
if you let these agencies run away com- 
pletely and do not check them in what 
they are doing. Here is the Commerce 
Department representation allowance, 
the tools of the trade, as my distin- 
guished chairman says. You all know 
what the tools of the trade are. There 
are some flowers, there are some 
wreaths, but most of them are dinners 
and cocktail hours and receptions, and 
situations of that kind. Listen to this, 
though, from Commerce. In the year 
1961 for representation allowances in 
the Commerce Department they were 
getting $4,875. In the fiscal year 1962 
that jumped up to $26,475. In 1963 it 
was reduced to $21,375. But what was 
their estimate for this coming fiscal 
year? What did they request for 1964? 
In this connection where they had a 
$4,875 expenditure in 1961, this year 
they asked for $62,875. Imagine, an in- 
crease from $4,875 to $62,875. I did not 
know we had gotten into the situation 
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where we needed that many more cock- 
tails or that many more dinners to carry 
on the work of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. It is rather typical of what we 
saw happen down in the Travel Bureau. 
It is one of these things where the budget 
goes up and you do not know just what 
it is being used for, or why. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I am wondering if the 
gentleman will tell us where that in- 
crease was to go, what was the use of 
it? 

Mr. BOW. It was an increase through- 
out the Commerce bill for representation 
allowances in various departments of the 
Commerce Department, where they had 
not had them before. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Was part of it to en- 
courage travel from foreign countries 
to the United States? 

Mr. BOW. Oh, sure; they had a 
beautiful champagne party over in 
Tokyo—that is, Japanese champagne 
with our dollars. But in the Travel 
Bureau alone they asked in 1962 for 
$9,600, in the fiscal year they had $5,000 
and this year they asked for $15,000. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The point that I am 
trying to make is this. I am curious 
about whether this could be assessed as 
an investment to encourage travel to the 
United States? 

Mr. BOW. Let me say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that that is not the fact. 
In the hearings last year it was shown 
that some of these travel people went 
up to Brighton, England, for a meeting 
of travel agents and they bought some 
tea on the veranda of one of the hotels 
for some of the natives over there. But 
it is not necessary for them to spend 
this kind of money to get people to travel 
to the United States. If we have to bribe 
them with booze to travel to the United 
States, then I am against it. There is 
an increase here of $10,000. If $10,000 
for representation allowance is going to 
make or break them, then they had bet- 
ter go out of business. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOW. Not on a trivial matter of 
this kind, where the gentleman is trying 
to convince me that they need more al- 
lowances of this kind to get people to 
travel to the United States; I do not 
yield further on this item. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say to the 
committee that the largest item of the 
increase, up to $62,875 is for interna- 
tional activities. Where they had $10,- 
000 this year, they want $40,000 for next 
year. When you take an increase from 
$4,875 to $62,875 I submit that is in- 
excusable. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say that the distinguished gentleman’s 
reference to Department of Commerce 
international activities and their re- 
quested increase in representation allow- 
ances reminds me of the fact that in 
connection with this item there was a 
very innocuous sounding bill passed by 
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both Houses, signed by the President, 
setting up mobile trade fairs. The testi- 
mony before the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, as will 
be attested by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] shows that there was a program 
ready to move and authorized, of $500,- 
000. Lo and behold, they come before 
this subcommittee this year, not with an 
operating program with a ceiling of 
$500,000, but with a request for $200,000 
to study how they should spend the other 
$300,000. If this makes sense then I do 
not know anything. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

With reference to the Department of 
Justice, we approved all that the FBI 
requested. In the present situation of 
the country, with an increase in crime, 
there was an excellent presentation by 
the Director of the FBI, such as he al- 
ways makes. I should like at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, to pay tribute again to 
J. Edgar Hoover who has done such a 
magnificient job over the years in the 
operation of the FBI and to say to you 
that I believe it is the consensus of our 
entire committee that no one ever comes 
in and lays the cards on the table to 
justify a budget as well as does Mr. 
Hoover. His presentation is excellent 
and he accounts for every dime that is 
given to him. 

The people of this Nation owe a great 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Hoover. 

Also in Justice I should like to pay trib- 
ute to the Department of Immigration 
and Naturalization and Ray Farrell and 
his very competent staff. 

I think this is a proper increase in the 
Justice budget. 

Now, we have talked some about Com- 
merce. I have not much more to say 
about it except to say that it was hard 
to understand some of the increases 
they were asking for. In the establish- 
ment of new agencies they wanted $1.2 
million or $1.5 million to study firefight- 
ing. This has been a project that has 
been going on for years and years by the 
colleges, the big cities, the insurance 
companies, and private enterprise in 
other areas, but they want to start a 
new bureau over there to fight fire. We 
cut that all out. That was an unneces- 
sary expenditure. 

I should like to get into this question 
of glamour shows. My chairman, I 
know, is interested in this subject of the 
glamour portion. I think we had better 
set the record straight, because Abba 
Schwartz was quite upset about this 
situation of what Mrs. Knight had done 
in the Passport Office. Unfortunately, 
the morning she appeared before the 
committee I had to be before another 
committee and I could not be there but 
I have studied the record. I wish I had 
been, for as far as I am concerned what 
Mrs. Knight did, in my opinion, and I 
know my chairman and I differ on this 
question, was proper. What she has 
down there is a secretarial training 
course. She had invited those in 
her office to go to the auditorium, 
which Mr. Schwartz objected about so 
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violently, for a lecture on grooming—let 
me tell you just what it was—a lecture 
on the appropriate, comfortable attire 
of businesswomen, and their taking ex- 
ercises to keep them trim I should say 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], 
as part of the New Frontier exercise pro- 
gram, I suppose—how to dress comfort- 
ably, and down through the various 
items which would help in meeting the 
public, such as their posture, their cloth- 
ing, and the manner in which they met 
the public. 

I would like to point out a letter to Miss 
Jacqueline Cochran, signed “Frances G. 
Knight, Director, Passport Office,” dated 
October 31, 1961. 


Our audience will be mixed and many of 
the women work at the lower grades. Others 
are adjudicators, lawyers, researchers, and 
so forth. The ages vary from youngsters out 
of high school to women about to retire. 

What I would like to have brought out in 
the talk on the subject of personal appear- 
ance is as follows: 

(1) Appropriate and comfortable attire for 
the businesswoman. 

(2) Facial and body exercises to keep in 
trim. 

(3) Clean, 
shoes, 

(4) Use of deodorants. 

(5) Use of perfume and/or toilet water 
during business hours and social hours. 

(6) Care of the hair and practical hair 
styles. 

(7) Care of the skin. 

(8) Everyday use of cosmetics. 

(9) Evening use of cosmetics. 

(10) Posture and poise and their effect on 
glamour, 

I believe that a basic lecture on these items 
will provide guidance for all—colored and 
white alike. All of us need to be reminded 
now and then about our appearance—to see 
ourselves as others see us. 

One more thing—we are not permitted to 
do or say anything which could be interpret- 
ed as pushing or selling or giving publicity 
to any line of merchandise. We have to be 
very careful about this since competitors 
could lodge complaints that we were using 
Government time and property on which to 
give one person an advantage. You know 
and I know that this is ridiculous, but there 
are always potential troublemakers. This 
would preclude your distribution of any 
literature, advertising your cosmetics, but it 
would not preclude your samples to illus- 
trate your lecture, 

If you still want to go through with this 
idea, I would like to take a tape recording of 
your talk for future use. Next time I will 
give the lecture based on what I learn from 
you and your expert demonstrators. 


In other words, they had cosmetics in 
the lecture. At the conclusion of this 
school, Miss Cochran did hand out cards 
that people could send in and get some 
face powder. This probably technically 
violated the rule, but I am more con- 
cerned, I might say, not about the exam- 
ination of Mrs. Knight by the gentleman 
from New York—he was at his best, 
when I read the record, and he is good 
at it. I appeared one time before him 
as a witness when I was a counsel to 
a committee here in the House back in 
the 80th Congress. I was counsel of the 
Harness committee. Some of you will 
recall that distinguished committee. I 
was called before the Appropriations 
Committee of which my distinguished 
chairman was a member. I shall never 
forget being a witness before my dis- 
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tinguished chairman. It is quite an ex- 
perience. If any of you want to try that 
sometime, come in on a good, controver- 
sial question. He is an expert. 

I have heard my chairman talk at 
times about the abracadabra of things. 
This is the abracadabra of Abba. 

Abba Schwartz is the new head of 
the Security and Consular Affairs Agency 
and he raises this question, I think, 
about the school after Mr. Rooney had 
gotten into it. The chairman asked 
some questions about it and Mr. 
Schwartz said: 

Mr. Chairman, if I might interrupt and 
with your permission on the subject of the 
article which you have brought to our at- 
tention here, I would like to state for the 
record that neither I nor my superiors were 
aware of the functions in the State Depart- 
ment auditorium. We feel that it is not very 
good judgment for this function to have 
been held, particularly at the time which 
we now are informed that it was held, which 
was during the Cuban crisis. 


There was a crisis in Cuba and these 
employees should not have been gotten 
together to give them some instructions 
in their meeting with the public. If 
I am correct, it took place on November 
15. 

Then on the next page of the hearings, 
page 684, Mr. Schwartz again interrupts. 
Here he is an eager beaver and he is in- 
terrupting the chairman, to again pro- 
test. He says: 

Mr. Chairman, I would not have approved 
it. This was at the very time when we and 
other offices and bureaus were lending per- 
sonnel to the Secretary’s office, to Mr. Or- 
rick’s office, and other offices * * *, My 
own immediate office was depleted of, I be- 
lieve, at least two secretaries and other per- 
sonnel who were loaned for special proj- 
ects on an emergency basis. 


Now we will find this emergency proj- 
ect in just a minute. 

Then we go on and here is poor Mr. 
Schwartz still bleeding: 

Mr. Chairman, may I for a moment make 
a statement for the record in regard to the 
use of the auditorium for the purposes for 
which you indicated. I would like to state 
for the record that neither I nor my su- 
periors would give approval for the use of the 
auditorium for such a purpose, and we are 
taking measures to see that—it will not be 
done. 


Now, Mr. Schwartz had interrupted. 
He was not asked but he interrupted at 
three different times to talk about this 
terrible thing that was going on during 
the Cuban crisis when these people were 
taken for an hour and given instruc- 
tions on how to better meet the public. 

Now let me call your attention to the 
dates of the Cuban crisis. The Cuban 
desk, or the foreign desk tells us that 
the Cuban crisis extended from October 
22, 1962, when the President made his 
Cuban speech until the day the blockade 
was lifted on November 20, 1962. 

Now here is a memorandum from the 
Executive Director of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, that is Mr. Abba Schwartz's 
office, and this his executive director, 
on the date of November 8 during the 
Cuban crisis, this terrible crisis when 
they have taken these people out for an 
hour out of this Passport Office, and he 
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comes along with this memorandum 
from Seymour Levenson, Executive Di- 
rector, to all security officers and di- 
rectors: 
NOVEMBER 8, 1962. 

To: All SCA office directors. 
From: SCA/EX—Seymour Levenson, 
Subject: Selection of a candidate for the 

Princess Ball, 

The recreation association is sponsoring 
the Princess Ball, December 8, 1962, from 9 
p.m. to 1 am., to be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Presidential Arms. Each 
major element of State, USIA, AID, Peace 
Corps, and Disarmament will select a princess 
to participate as its representative for the 
occasion. 

In order to be eligible for princess, a young 
lady must be: 

(1) Between the age of 18 and 30. 

(2) Afull-time employee. 

It has been determined that four candi- 
dates be nominated from PPT, two from VO, 
one from SCS, and one from ORM, from 
which a princess can be selected to represent 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 
These names should be submitted to this 
office: SCA/EX, room 6328, extension 5318 
or 3145, no later than November 15 so a SCA 
committee may choose a representative from 
this bureau. 


This is all during the Cuban crisis. 
These girls are to go up to an office to 
be interviewed to find out who is going 
to be the beauty princess in Mr. “Abra- 
cadabra” Schwartz's office. 

Now let me read you another memo- 
randum. This is from Mr. McCubbin to 
Mr. Corcoran. 

And, this is November 20, still during 
the Cuban crisis. This is what he said: 

Yesterday, at the request of SCA— 


That is Mr. Abba Schwartz’ division— 
I served as a judge to select a candidate from 
SCA for the Princess Ball. Four candidates 
(one from each division) were selected from 
the Passport Office and were considered 
along with four other candidates from other 
areas, SCAVO, SCS, ORM, BCA. Each of the 
eight girls were told to report to Mr. Seymour 
Levenson, the Executive Director of this 
agency. 


In other words, they were told to re- 
port to Mr. Seymour Levenson’s office at 
one-half-hour intervals beginning in the 
morning for interview by the judges. 
This, during the Cuban crisis that had 
depleted Mr. Abba Schwartz’ office. 
But his Executive Director was able to 
hold a judging of a beauty contest in his 
office that whole day. 

The interviews were conducted almost en- 
tirely by Mr. Levenson, the Executive Direc- 
tor, and such questions as “would you like 
to be selected, and why?” 


Not “are there missiles in Cuba?’’, and 
“are they going to remove the Cuban 
missiles?” but “would you like to be the 
princess, and why?” 

Then they also say “What are your 
hobbies?” Shades of other investigations 
going on in other countries. Mr. Chair- 
man, these were questions put to each of 
these girls. 

After all the girls were interviewed, the 
judges voted for the winner. Later in the 
day the judges and the candidates were told 
to report to Mr. Mace's office so that photo- 
graphs could be taken. 


Mind you, this was during the Cuban 
crisis that had depleted Mr. Schwartz’ 
office. He was calling them all back up 
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from their offices, all of them back up 
to the State Department to get their 
pictures taken at taxpayers’ expense with 
some of these officials. I have a copy of 
the picture here if the members of the 
committee would like to see it. They 
are very attractive people. 

Miss Bratberg in the Foreign Operations 


Division of the Passport Office was declared 
the winner— 


During the Cuban crisis. 
further said: 

Although the task was interesting it was 
rather unproductive as far as our work is 
concerned. Between the notifications to 
the divisions to select candidates, the for- 
warding of information to SCA regarding the 
candidates, the interviews and posing for 
pictures, I lost the better part of a day. 
However, I plan to stay a little late and 
also to take a few items home with me. 


Now, it seems to me that when Mr. 
Abba Schwartz took the time to inter- 
rupt the chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney], three or four 
times to protest against what Miss 
Knight had done, that this was during 
the Cuban crisis, that his office had been 
depleted because of the Cuban crisis, it 
does not sound very good now to have 
him heading up, with his Executive Di- 
rector, a beauty contest at the same 
time he is trying to put the Passport 
Office in a bad light. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the members 
of the committee that in my dealings 
with Government agencies I find that 
the Passport Office is the most coopera- 
tive. I find we can get services from 
that office with more courtesy and more 
dispatch than any of the other offices 
with which we deal. But I for one re- 
sent the tactics of Mr. Schwartz in his 
attempt to smear that office, when he 
himself should have been subject to this 
severe cross-examination on the beauty 
contest that was operated during the 
Cuban crisis. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BOW. I now yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
Rooney], and I am sure the gentleman 
will give us some pearls of wisdom. 

Mr. ROONEY. I certainly do want to 
compliment my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. Ihave 
always said that he is one of the ablest 
Members of this House. 

Mr. BOW. Look out, now. It is 
coming. 

Mr. ROONEY. He is one of the finest 
lawyers we have in this House, and I 
should commend him on his attempt to 
make something out of a very, very poor 
case. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio has said he was not there the day 
that Mrs. Knight testified. He would 
not be familiar with the fact that she 
deliberately attempted to deceive the 
committee into thinking that this glamor 
show took place in February 1963, when 
it took place on November 15, 1962. 

I should like to call my distinguished 
friend’s attention to this. Mrs. Knight 
was asked this question: 

Mr. Rooney. Did she not demonstrate 
various cosmetics from her own firm and 
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at the end of the lecture did she not pass 
out cards to those attending entitling them 
to a box of facial powder, compliments of 
the Cochran firm? Is that true? 

Mrs. KNIGHT. That is right. 


Mr. BOW. That is what I said in my 
opening statement. Probably the pass- 
ing out of the cards may have been a 
violation, although I do not think so. 
Maybe it should have been, but Mrs. 
Knight in her letter was very specific in 
saying that this should not be done. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FOREMAN. This is an interest- 
ing story. It almost appears that we 
are telling Mr. Schwartz, “You have done 
a good job,” by keeping him on the pay- 
roll if he is still in his present job, or 
in the job he was in when he testified. Is 
he still there? 

Mr. BOW. The last time I heard of 
him he was there. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Under this bill he 
will be getting a raise in salary? 

Mr. BOW. Maybe an ingrade in- 
crease. I cannot answer whether that 
is right or wrong. Ingrade or other 
increase. 

Mr. FOREMAN. In other words, we 
call this a good bill. It continues to con- 
done this kind of activity, and yet we 
keep these people on the payroll and 
give them a raise in salary. 

Mr. BOW. I would not do it, but it is 
a good bill, taking it over the four 
corners. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. The report of Mr. 
Schwartz’ activities here personifies ex- 
actly what is wrong with our foreign 
policy in this country today. We pay 
them to engage in beauty contests. We 
do not pay them for foreign policy and 
condone this kind of matter. Mr. 
Schwartz personifies what is wrong with 
the State Department. 

Mr. FOREMAN. There are a good 
many things about this that concern 
me. We can talk about these things 
that are going on, yet we say this is a 
good bill and we give them more money 
to continue these things. There are the 
beauty contests. I am sure they may 
possibly be contained in the activities of 
the U.N. We have $57 million for the 
United Nations and specialized agencies, 
the UNESCO for $5,500,000. I am won- 
dering whether the Members of this body 
are familiar with that. 

Mr. BOW. Before the gentleman goes 
on, let me say this: To correct anything 
in that way, so far as the United Nations 
is concerned, lies in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. This is authorized. 
There are many things that go on in the 
United Nations I do not like, but this 
is authorized and this is an obligation 
of our Government under the treaties 
we have. Until there is a change in that, 
then I feel we have got to appropriate 
the money to pay these bills. I would 
like to reduce some of these items, and 
I may say the day will come if the men 
at the United Nations and the budget 
committees do not tighten the lid the 
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House will have to do it. I think that 
should be a very extreme emergency. 
When you have an obligation, it is an 
obligation of my Government, and I 
want to see my Government pay its 
bills and meet its obligations. If we 
want to change the situation, let us go 
to the legislative committee and have it 
changed. It seems to me we cannot be 
criticized in this bill for paying the ob- 
ligations of the Government of the 
United States, to keep our word. To me 
the word of the United States is a pre- 
cious thing. Inasmuch as I dislike much 
of the money that is in here, I will say 
to the gentlemen, I for one am going to 
see that the obligation and the faith of 
my country is maintained, even though 
the other countries do not do it. We 
have to stop here sometime. We can- 
not continue it, but this is not the place 
to do it. 

Mr. FOREMAN. I think that was very 
well stated. You say we are going to 
stop it. When are we going to stop it? 
Let us get away from the United Nations 
and go to the inter-American organiza- 
tions, the Pan-American Health Organi- 
zation, $3,887,000. We know that in the 
last year the United States contributed 
to one department of the Pan-American 
Health Organization some $50,000 that 
was supposed to be used for fighting 
malaria in South America. We know 
that a goodly portion of this money 
bought Russian jeeps going to Cuba. 
Now, is there any more money going to 
them for that purpose? 

Mr. BOW. May I say this to the gen- 
tleman, if you look in the record and 
study the hearings, you will find where 
we raised the question. We are making 
contributions through these agencies 
which go to the benefit of Cuba. We are 
picking up part of Cuba’s contribution, 
and this is wrong, but it has to be cor- 
rected in other areas. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman is 
familiar with every facet of this bill, and 
I wonder if he could enlighten me as to 
the source in the Justice Department 
from which the postage on a certain 
letter I received under date of June 
3 was paid. The President’s study 
group of the National Service Group sent 
me the testimony of a gentleman from 
California by the name of Clemens be- 
for the House Labor Committee in favor 
of the so-called domestic Peace Corps or 
the National Service Corps. Oddly 
enough, he advocates the cutting down 
of the number of migratory laborers in 
California, when just a few weeks ago 
we defeated a bill on the ground that 
sufficient migratory labor could be de- 
veloped locally. 

Mr. BOW. I think with what you 
have in your hand, if I were you, I would 
look at section 1913 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. The gentleman who 
said that undoubtedly has violated that 
law. 

Mr. GUBSER. In other words, the 
postage fees were paid by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. Is that a proper 
use of appropriated funds? 
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Mr. BOW. No I do not think it is, 
and I would suggest the gentleman look 
at section 1913 of title 18 of the Criminal 
Code. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
find it necessary to vote against this bill. 
This, to me, presents a difficult situation 
because my committee reported the bill. 
I realize that it covers many agencies 
of Government, most of which are doing 
satisfactory work. It may appear incon- 
sistent to vote against a bill which con- 
tains funds for many necessary func- 
tions of Government, but I vote against 
it to protest a situation which I consider 
intolerable. I refer in particular to the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing Bible 
reading and recital of the Lord’s Prayer 
in public schools. Apparently this is in 
keeping with the Court’s preoccupation 
with the new fetish for minority rights. 
In recent years the Court has plunged 
headlong into a morass of social experi- 
ments, wholly without precedent, which 
in substance say that any so-called rights 
demanded by a vocal minority must pre- 
vail over the views of the majority. In 
its zeal to give the militant minority 
whatever it chooses to demand in the 
name of “rights,” the Court perforce has 
ridden roughshod over the rights of 
the majority. The net effect of the 
Court’s new strained interpretations of 
its constitutional responsibilities is to 
undermine all human rights. No indi- 
vidual henceforth can consider himself 
secure in any rights and protections 
heretofore commonly understood and as- 
sumed. 

In its most recent ruling, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has struck a body blow 
at our Constitution. It has placed an 
interpretation of the wording of the 
Constitution that was never intended by 
the Founding Fathers. They were 
deeply religious men. All they sought 
to do was to prevent the establishment 
of a state church. They could not have 
dreamed that their wording would be 
used as an argument against religion it- 
self. To take religion out of the public 
schools is to take a long step toward the 
adoption of an atheistic doctrine. This 
is another blow at the bright symbolism 
which made this country the hope of the 
world for so many years. The decision 
has cheapened America and weakened 
its moral strength. I sincerely hope the 
Congress will rebel against the things 
that are happening to our country and 
its people and reassert the principles 
which made us a great nation. As a first 
step, the Supreme Court must be curbed. 
My vote against this bill is a vote against 
the Supreme Court for which funds are 
carried in the bill. The situation 
brought on by the Court is so grave that 
I consider a protest vote is necessary. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out here that if 
American countries are going to control 
malaria in Central America, it cannot be 
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effective if we just control the mosquitoes 
in some of the countries and leave Cuba 
without any control. This is the reason 
the United Nations has spent some of this 
money in Cuba. They cannot control 
malaria effectively if any country in the 
mosquito breeding area is left out. 

The chairman has explained the de- 
tails of this large bill as well as can be 
done in the time available. We sat in 
hearings from January to May for sev- 
eral hours per day taking testimony, 
hearing justifications and on cross-ex- 
amination. Obviously all the details 
gathered and examined in that length of 
time cannot be thoroughly discussed 
here and obviously there could not be 
unanimous agreement on all items; but, 
the bill is a compromise bill which was at 
least accepted by all the members of the 
committee with a couple of exceptions. 

I would have reduced some items more 
than they were reduced and increased a 
few but the general objective of prevent- 
ing across-the-board increases was 
agreed upon by all. I am in favor of in- 
creased investigators to prevent waste in 
the interstate road program and for ef- 
fective increased efforts to arrest the 
balance-of-payments problem, but at the 
time felt there were abuses in the use of 
funds to pay expert witnesses in Indian 
claims cases, excess requests for some 
research funds, and evidence of more em- 
ployees than needed in some of the 
agencies. Some agencies were claiming 
credit for the same accomplishments 
some other agency claimed credit for in 
order to justify the request. I am just 
as critical as others of the unwise ex- 
penditures by the Travel Bureau; how- 
ever, I do feel they have helped increase 
travel to the United States. I think the 
operation was more expensive than nec- 
essary but that the evidence did indicate 
some results. 

I am convinced that all budgets can be 
reduced in specific places without re- 
ducing their effectiveness. Congress re- 
duced all eight of President Eisenhow- 
er’s budgets and I assume we will reduce 
all eight of President Kennedy’s budgets. 
When it takes each subcommittee 
months to find places where budgets can 
be reduced, obviously a President cannot 
find time to discover every place that a 
budget can be reduced before submitting 
it to the Congress. 

Although there may be some items 
with which I disagree at least moderately 
in this bill, all appropriations bills repre- 
sent compromise, this one will probably 
be compromised some more in conference 
with the Senate and I urge adoption of 
this as a compromise bill worthy of your 
support. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to point 
out that the President of the United 
States, like all his predecessors, submits 
a budget to the Congress, the Congress 
having control of the purse strings, and 
whether it is President Kennedy or Pres- 
ident Eisenhower or President Truman, 
or President Roosevelt, in my time, he 
expects that the committees on appro- 
priations of the House and Senate will 
carefully scrutinize his budget. I do not 
believe any President at any time has 
ever sent up a budget that he has person- 
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ally inspected down to the last cent. 
This is the function of the Congress, and 
I am sure that President Kennedy, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, President Truman, 
and President Roosevelt expect and ex- 
pected that their budgets would be cut 
when it was found there were funds con- 
tained in them which were not required 
or justified. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Foreman], 
is disturbed about how we can cut down 
on these international organizations. 
With him I, too, am disturbed. That is 
one of the reasons why I have no inten- 
tion of voting for this bill, for I see no 
evidence on the part of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to cut down on the contri- 
butions on the part of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to these various international 
organizations. That leaves some of us 
only one thing to do, namely, to vote 
against the appropriations in lieu of cuts 
that ought to be made. 

I want to call attention to some in- 
formation to be found in the State De- 
partment hearings accompanying this 
bill which show, for instance, that in the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization Russia has 24 employees, 
yet it makes not one dime of contribu- 
tion to the organization. I ask you, 
why U.S. taxpayers should contrib- 
ute a heavy percentage, some $4 million 
to the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization to support 24 Rus- 
sians? 

I would also call your attention to the 
list of consultants to be found in the State 
Department hearings. They cover a 
number of pages. It is unbelievable the 
number of consultants who are employed 
not only by the State Department but by 
the Commerce Department as well. I 
call your attention to one of those con- 
sultants employed by the State Depart- 
ment, Warren M. Christopher, a member 
of a law firm in Los Angeles, Calif. 
He has a bachelor of science degree and 
an LL.B. from Stanford University. He 
was a law clerk to one of the Jus- 
tices of the U.S. Supreme Court; was 
vice president of the California Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education; 
and, he was special counsel to Governor 
Brown, whatever that means. 

Then we turn to page 106 of the hear- 
ings and we find that this gentleman 
has been hired as a consultant. He has 
gone from Los Angeles to Paris to Ge- 
neva to New York to Washington, D.C. 
and returned to Los Angeles after at- 
tending the OEECD meeting in Paris 
for a total expenditure of $1,400. I do 
not know what qualified him for the 
OEECD meeting. 

Then he went from Los Angeles to 
Washington, D.C. and return four times 
for a total of per diem and transporta- 
tion amounting to $1,436.69 for consulta- 
tion with the Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. I do not know what 
qualified him for this mission. 

He went from Los Angeles to To- 
kyo and return to head the U.S. 
delegation to the bilateral discussions 
on textiles conducted with Japan and 
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Hong Kong, which cost the taxpayers 
$1,800, and I see nothing in his biography 
which indicates he was qualified for half 
a second to represent the United States 
in dealing with these countries concern- 
ing tariffs and textiles. The report says 
he has a bachelor of science degree and a 
law degree. This is the type of stuff 
which is costing the U.S. taxpayers mil- 
lions and millions of dollars. I am talk- 
ing about these consultants and the con- 
tract firms providing so-called expert 
advice. 

I noticed in the hearings that we now 
have an Ambassador in Libreville and 
he is in a country as I understand it 
from the hearings—and I hope the 
chairman of the subcommittee will cor- 
rect me if I am wrong—having a total 
of 23,000 population. There are reported 
to be 86 Americans there. I do not 
know how many nationals are employed, 
but this Ambassador reportedly has 86 
Americans under his dominion. How in 
the world can we justify this kind of ex- 
penditure? 

I would ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if this is approximately cor- 
rect, that we have an Ambassador with 
86 Americans in Libreville representing 
the U.S. Government, and dealing with a 
population of 23,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. Will the gentleman ad- 
vise me of the page to which he is re- 
ferring? 

Mr. GROSS. Page 220 of the State 
Department hearings. 

Mr. ROONEY. It seems to me offhand 
that that figure includes many, many 
people outside of American diplomats, I 
am quite sure that in these hearings we 
have set forth exactly who they were. 

Mr. GROSS. In the hearings you say, 
“I would imagine these 86 American em- 
ployees must make quite an impact.” 

That would be in an area with only 
23,000 population. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is exactly what I 
was proving there, at page 220 of the 
committee print, that the population was 
only 23,000 and that they had 86 Amer- 
ican employees. I inquired if that would 
not make quite an impact and they said, 
“There are 86 Americans.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Iowa 1 additional 
minute. 

Apparently this figure includes 49 peo- 
ple from the Peace Corps, if I read my 
own hearings correctly. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not see any refer- 
ence to the Peace Corps. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is on the previous 
page, page 219. Yes, I believe that is so. 

Mr. Rooney. The total Peace Corps com- 
plement would be 49? 

Mr. WILLIAMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The total number for the 
country, I believe you said previously, was 
66. 

Mr. WILTIAMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be 27 of whom 12 
are State Department people. 


Mr. GROSS. And to house them, 
$60,000 a year. 

Mr. ROONEY. I think we have en- 
tirely too many people in many of these 
small capitals. You can go into a town 
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in Africa with a population of about 
30,000 and find that it takes 8 or 9 or 10 
or a dozen houses in the small town to 
house our American personnel. I do 
not subscribe to this sort of thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
again expired. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman again 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. GROSS. Then it seems to me that 
the only way to teach these people down- 
town that Congress means business is to 
cut their appropriations right down to 
their hip pockets. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
understand that out of the 86 people to 
which he referred only 12 are paid out 
of the item “Salaries and expenses, De- 
partment of State,” the pending appro- 
priation? 

Mr. GROSS. If you can shake it down 
that far; and I am not sure that you can 
from reading this record, to 12 Ameri- 
cans, paid by the State Department. 

Mr. ROONEY. In the last adminis- 
tration—I am referring to the State De- 
partment administration, when Mr, Loy 
Henderson was Under Secretary of State, 
it was proposed to set up 16 Americans 
at every post in Africa, no matter how 
small. At least we cut that half in two. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman well 
knows that I did not defend that record, 
either. 

Mr. ROONEY. I think we are in 
agreement on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
again expired. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, it 
is not my desire to take up too much 
time. This matter has been amply cov- 
ered by the chairman, the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, and by the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
support this legislation, although there 
are areas where I believe we could make 
further reductions. But with the idea of 
coming up with some kind of reasonable 
compromise I think the bill presented to 
us today is wise and goes a long way, in 
my opinion, in cutting down and in stop- 
ping the advance of bureaucracy as much 
as we possibly can. 

There is one thing I would like to say 
very briefly. That is in the area of 
civilian industrial technology where $1 
million has been allowed for textiles 
only. It was to complete research in 
textiles which was started by a $600,000 
appropriation in the supplemental. 

If we had opened the door as requested 
by the administration in this particular 
field, I think it is the general consensus 
of every member of the committee on 
both sides of the aisle that we would not 
know what the limits would be, because 
they would probably in a few years go 
into $50 to $100 million and duplicate 
much research that is now being carried 
on in the private sector and other areas 
of Government. 

Again I say I support this legislation. 
I think this is one of the best bills we 
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have brought out of this subcommittee 
in the few years I have had an oppor- 
tunity to be a member of it. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I had 
earlier considered proposing an amend- 
ment to H.R. 7063, which would have 
added an additional $250,000 to the 
appropriation for financing cultural ex- 
changes through participation in inter- 
national arts festivals held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in selected cities 
in the United States during 1964. 

On second thought, I decided not to 
propose this amendment today, since I 
did not appear before the committee con- 
sidering this bill, and the committee had 
no chance for a consideration of the 
amendment on its merits. I deeply re- 
gret, however, that the lack of funds has 
caused such notable programs as the 
Inter-American Music Festival to be 
canceled this year. 

Mr, Chairman, in offering this critique 
I do not pretend to any special knowl- 
edge about cultural matters. The arts, 
as all of us recognize, are areas of spe- 
cialization. Some of our colleagues, how- 
ever, have some expertise in these fields 
and have developed a considerable na- 
tional following as a result. 

What I am concerned about here is 
how to win friends around the world for 
the United States and this is a matter 
which has engaged a growing amount of 
our time and thought in this House and 
elsewhere. In fact, we have been spend- 
ing tremendous sums of money to con- 
struct a favorable international image 
of our country and its citizens. 

To his great credit, President Eisen- 
hower began in 1954 the practice of the 
participation of the Federal Government 
in international trade fairs, and at the 
same time he began sending our cultural 
groups overseas to demonstrate to other 
peoples that we are not the dollar chas- 
ers and barbarians which the propa- 
ganda of the Soviet Union pictures us to 
be, propaganda which, at the same time, 
and in the same breath, pictures the So- 
viet Union as the cradle of culture. 

Under the program initiated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and during the time he 
was in the White House, we participated 
in the Brussels World’s Fair, and the 
Moscow Fair, and in many other fairs 
and cultural events, and have won many 
friends. 

Make no mistake, however. The So- 
viet Union’s concentration on cultural 
matters is a mighty weapon, a weapon, 
moreover, which speaks as significantly 
as its sputniks to the uncommitted peo- 
ples, spreading the story of so-called 
peaceful intentions of that country. 

Some time ago Dr. Robert F. Goheen, 
president of Princeton University, made 
a suggestion which could be the basis for 
a successful counter strategy. 

Dr. Goheen said: 

We need to learn to know and to respect 
the culture of others—their history, their 
religion, their art, the things they value as 
their own. Only in this way can we hope 
for enlarged rapport with the peoples of 
other lands—or expect them to join with us 
gladly in the quest for a peaceable world 
order, built upon mutual advantage and 
mutual respect. 


Americans spend between $2 billion to 
$3 billion in traveling abroad each year 
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to learn about other peoples, to see at 
first hand the history, religion, the art of 
other peoples. Indeed, many Members 
of Congress travel abroad to learn at 
first hand about other peoples to find 
out about the things which other peoples 
value as their own. 

However, only a small fraction of 
Americans can afford to make such trips. 

I would like to see it possible for mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans to learn 
at first hand about what other peoples 
value as their own. 

This would be one of the best ways to 
establish an enlarged rapport with the 
peoples of other lands, indeed, it might 
well turn out to be the very best way 
to encourage them, in the moving words 
of President Goheen, “to join with us 
gladly in the quest for a peaceful world 
order, built upon mutual advantages and 
mutual respect.” 

This could indeed give hope and sub- 
stance to this quest, a search which has 
engaged the world’s greatest minds, and 
which must, of necessity, continue to 
engage everyone if the world as we know 
it is to survive and not be blown to 
smithereens. 

It would then be possible for the 
young people in our Nation’s colleges and 
universities, the leaders of tomorrow’s 
world, to obtain a firsthand knowledge of 
the culture of other peoples—something 
which is an “absolute must” as Dr. 
Goheen and other educators, as well as 
all who are concerned with the quality 
of leadership we give the world and our 
own people recognize. 

Mr. Chairman, the Latin American 
nations are extremely important to us, 
and we are concerned with the spread 
of Castro’s influence and the response 
he has gotten from individuals and 
groups in those countries. 

This administration went all out to 
court France in bringing the Mona Lisa 
to Washington. About all we have got- 
ten for our efforts to court that country 
is the hotfoot. 

The Latin American countries are 
willing and eager to cooperate with us, 
yet all they get for their efforts in this 
direction was the cancellation of the 
Inter-American Music Festival this year 
for lack of funds. 

This festival was supported by the 
Inter-American Cultural Council, a 
council which was given a major role by 
the Charter of the Organization of 
American States which we signed. 

A White House news release of May 12, 
1962, announced that the President and 
Mrs. Kennedy had accepted an invita- 
tion to serve as honorary sponsors of 
this festival. 

This festival was postponed at a time 
when the National Cultural Council of 
Cuba has embarked on a major cultural 
offensive throughout Latin America, an 
offensive which was launched with a 
cultural festival in Havana between Oc- 
tober 7 and November 10, 1962. 

If Cuba can, with the backing of the 
Soviet Union, conduct a cultural offen- 
sive in Latin American countries, then 
the need is obvious, and I urge that it be 
explored further on a bipartisan basis. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this point to express my keen disap- 
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pointment that only $1 million of the 
$7.4 million requested by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for advancing civilian 
industrial technology has been approved 
by the committee and included in this 
bill. Not only is the figure far from ade- 
quate to accomplish the important ob- 
jectives of the program, but it has been 
limited to the single field of textiles. 

During the last few years, as we know, 
there has been a dramatic increase in 
total expenditures for research and de- 
velopment, an increase which reliable 
sources estimate has accounted for 
nearly one-half of our annual growth in 
gross national product. During the last 
20 years, as a matter of fact, our dollar 
input for research and development has 
risen from half a billion dollars to ap- 
proximately $17 billion. 

The great majority of this effort, how- 
ever, nearly three-fourths, has gone for 
national security and for the exploration 
of space. No more than $30 million— 
about the cost of launching a single space 
vehicle—is being spent for the support 
of civilian technology. 

The defense and space efforts, further- 
more, tend to support, as would be ex- 
pected, firms, industries, and geographic 
areas already competent in science and 
technology; a selection which serves to 
further unbalance the technical re- 
sources of our country. 

For example, 300 manufacturing firms 
perform 90 percent of the research and 
development work done in manufactur- 
ing industries, and 300 firms do 80 per- 
cent of the privately supported manu- 
facturing research and development. 

Of particular importance, it seems to 
me, is the fact that this civilian indus- 
trial technology program is designed to 
help small firms—those with less than 
5,000 employees. And let me emphasize 
that because of the expense involved in 
research and development today, these 
firms have been able to conduct very 
little of this work which is so vital to 
progress and growth, nor do they have 
sufficient trained technical manpower 
to take advantage of the research and 
development done by others. 

Mr. Chairman, the urgent require- 
ment for us to compete successfully on 
the world scene in defense and space is 
now matched by the need to compete 
successfully in the economic arena—to 
insure the maximum possible utilization 
of our resources, both human and mate- 
rial. As the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors stated in their annual report for 
1963: 

Our economy would be strengthened sig- 
nificantly over the long run if our civilian 
research and development resources were 
expanded to meet better the wide range of 
private and public needs. 


The $7.4 million requested for the ad- 
vancement of civilian industrial tech- 
nology is a relatively small amount, but 
it is an amount which can encourage 
significant and urgently needed advances 
in an important area of our economy. I 
am very hopeful that the full amount 
requested can be restored and that the 
House will support this fully justified 
program. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation (H.R. 7063) does more than 
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effectively provide for the operations of 
the Departments of State, Justice and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for fiscal year 1964. It also 
reflects great credit to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney], and to 
the Committee on Appropriations. It is, 
in my judgment, refreshing evidence of 
the practical application of prudence 
and economy in Government. 

I make the observation that the bill 
does not provide funds for all the services 
and personnel requested, and the com- 
mittee can readily justify its action in 
the elimination of several such requests. 

Great fiscal integrity and wisdom are 
evident in the committee’s findings 
which have resulted in a 14.3-percent 
reduction of the estimated budget for 
these departments and agencies. The 
significance of this achievement is 
heightened when we take into account 
the vastness of the programs it encom- 
passes. 

The committee’s recommendation of 
a budget of $1,851,269,900 for these de- 
partments is $292,156,941 less than was 
appropriated for fiscal 1963. It is $308,- 
622,000 less than the amount requested 
for 1964. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I have taken special 
note of the State Department budget, 
which has been reduced to $305,051,000. 

This is $99,897,000 below the budget 
for the current year and $54,670,000 less 
than the estimates presented for 1964. 
And yet, I am pleased to note that in 
addition to the other many and varied 
programs of the State Department, the 
committee has provided $42,250,000 for 
mutual educational and cultural ex- 
change activities. 

While the committee has taken a de- 
termined stand against general increases 
in the numbers of Federal employees, it 
has wisely, I think, made provision for 
200 additional FBI agents. The Govern- 
ment’s drive on organized crime will go 
forward faster with this additional help. 

We are well aware of the need for con- 
stancy in the never-ending struggle to 
improve the Nation’s highways and I am 
pleased to note that the Department of 
Commerce budget of $833,818,000 in- 
cludes additional funds for the Bureau 
of Public Roads. The allocation of 
$3,307,650,000 to the Bureau of Public 
Roads includes $3,249,650,000 from the 
highway trust fund. 

In my opinion, the committee is de- 
serving of commendation for a job well 
done, in its studies, findings, and recom- 
mendations that will improve and en- 
hance the operations of the departments 
affected, and their employees. Because 
of these factors, and also because of the 
economies recommended, I am happy to 
support this bill. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with a heavy heart to the 
criticism heaped upon the U.S, Travel 
Service here today, and although there 
may appear to have been abuses in the 
use of the funds provided for this Serv- 
ice, and I do not condone any misuse of 
public funds, I do feel that with the 
start of a new program, difficulties are 
bound to arise, and I would hope that 
those who are charged with the admin- 
istration of the program would profit by 
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any initial miscalculation and I know 
that would be the purpose of the able Di- 
rector of the Travel Services, Mr. Voit 
Gilmore. 

I want to see the Travel Service con- 
tinued. I still believe the good it can 
do to promote foreign tourist travel to 
this country will far outweigh the initiel 
cost of the program and for its continua- 
tion. 

The July issue of Holiday magazine 
devotes much of its contents to “Travel 
USA 1963,” and I want to see the peo- 
ple of other nations informed of the 
glories of our country and I do not know 
of a better way to exploit all the magnifi- 
cent wonders to be found in our United 
States than through the promotional 
services performed by the U.S. Travel 
Service. 

On May 21, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, I outlined in detail the many accom- 
plishments of the U.S. Travel Service and 
I would ask now that the Members of 
this great legislative body review the 
magnificent record made by Mr. Gilmore 
and his staff in their first year of opera- 
tion. 

Let us not destroy a worthwhile proj- 
ect. Let us give it our support and an 
expression of confidence in accomplish- 
ing that which it was designed for. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, H.R. 7063 appropriates $1,669,000 
for the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. Public Law 87-297, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency Act, 
authorized a total of $10 million to be 
appropriated for the Agency. To date 
the Agency has received $8,331,000. To- 
day’s appropriation exhausts the Agen- 
cy’s authorization under the act. It will 
be necessary to amend Public Law 87- 
297 to continue the work of this vital 
agency. I have introduced H.R. 4672 for 
that purpose. The Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency has requested that 
$15 million be authorized for fiscal year 
1964. I heartily approve of today’s ap- 
propriation for this Agency and hope 
that later in the session we will authorize 
the full $15 million requested for fiscal 
year 1964. 

Since its establishment in September 
1961 the Agency has been responsible 
for three draft treaties of great signifi- 
cance—the draft treaty for general and 
complete disarmament and two draft 
treaties on a test ban. In addition, the 
Agency formulated the proposal for di- 
rect communication between the United 
States and Russia, the so-called hot line 
proposal. Most of the Agency’s re- 
sources have been devoted to research. 
Before the Agency was created, very lit- 
tle research was being sponsored by the 
Government on arms control and dis- 
armament. In 1962 the Agency allocated 
more than half of its resources to re- 
search. For fiscal year 1964 the Agency 
plans to allocate $11 million out of $15 
million for research. This research con- 
cerns not only the technical questions 
of verification and inspection, but also 
the heretofore neglected areas of the po- 
litical and social ramifications of arms 
control and disarmament. 

Yesterday the other body voted to au- 
thorize $20 million for 2 years for the 
Agency. I hope and urge that the House 
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be more generous. The need for dis- 
armament under effective international 
control is greater now than ever before. 
For the first time man possesses the 
power to destroy Western civilization as 
we know it. The Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency is a vital instrument 
in the search for peace. It deserves our 
full support. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. ROONEY. I have no further re- 
quests for time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 

For representation allowances as author- 
ized by section 901 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 1131), $973,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
4, line 7, strike out “$973,000” and insert 
“$773,000”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment speaks for itself. I think 
we could well save $200,000 in behalf of 
the taxpayers of this country on the 
$973,000 booze fund for the State De- 
partment, As I understand it, the total 
“for tools of the trade,” as the gentleman 
from New York describes it, will run well 
above a million dollars for the State 
Department and its related agencies. I 
am sure in the interest of economy all 
Members of the House would want to 
save $200,000. I am sure they can get 
along very well with their liquid refresh- 
ments at $773,000. I would cut it more 
if I thought the House would support it, 
but I am willing to take one feeble little 
step in the direction of economy in the 
matter of the booze fund. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa, realizes that this would make a 
veritable desert of the State Department. 

This proposed cut of $200,000 is an 
inordinate one, for this reason: The 
committee was asked to appropriate 
$996,000. We have allowed the amount 
of $973,000, which would be only $23,000 
above the amount appropriated in the 
current fiscal year. 

The purpose of the allowance of this 
request, and the committee was in unan- 
imous agreement on it and we did not 
have to spend many minutes on it, is 
that it is due to price and wage increases 
and the opening of new posts. 

I will admit my first remark was a bit 
facetious, but to be serious, there are the 
tools of the trade. It is necessary for our 
diplomats to entertain other diplomats 
just as other diplomats entertain our 
people. It is necessary to have dinners, 
teas, luncheons, and so forth. This is 
the money to pay for them. We have 
considered this item very carefully over 
the years, and think it is not too much 
considering the State Department func- 
tions worldwide. 

There is not a single other representa- 
tion or entertainment item in this bill re- 
gardless of which department it is, in- 
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cluding the State Department, which has 
been increased this year; and this item 
is increased only to the extent of $23,000. 

I submit that it would be inordinate 
to even think of a cut to the extent of 
$200,000 as proposed by my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa. I re- 
spectfully ask that this proposed amend- 
ment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross), there 
were—ayes 25, noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to meet anual obligations of mem- 
bership in international multilateral organ- 
izations, pursuant to treaties, conventions, or 
specific Acts of Congress, $81,305,000. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lrrscoms: On 


page 5, line 12, strike out “$81,305,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof $61,814,000.” 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would reduce by $19,491,000 
the amount included in H.R. 7063 for 
contributions to International Organiza- 
tions for fiscal 1964. 

The U.S. Department of Defense has 
over a period of several years incurred 
expenditures in behalf of the United 
Nations with regard to the Congo opera- 
tion. The expenditures are continuing 
to the present time. 

The $19,491,000 represents the amount 
which according to a recent tabulation, 
dated April 30, 1963, was at that time 
owing by the United Nations to the De- 
partment of Defense for expenditures in- 
curred in behalf of the United Nations 
on the Congo operation for supplies, 
material, equipment, airlift, sealift and 
other services. The United Nations had 
been billed for this amount but it re- 
mained unpaid. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
recoup to the U.S. Treasury this amount 
and at the same time provide an under- 
standing that the United Nations may 
consider paid to the US. 
$19,491,000 on account toward its present 
indebtedness as a result of the Depart- 
ment of Defense expenditures in behalf 
of the Congo operation. 

The details concerning the $19,491,000 
unpaid Department of Defense billings 
to the United Nations are as follows: 


Statement of unpaid billings due from United Nations for Department of Defense support 
of the Congo operations 


Appropriation 


Air Force: 


Aircraft procurement 
Other procurement „% .F. 
wann, Q—UUU—U—U—]—!!. EDEN TEATS 


Toth Toten eke is 
Navy: Industrial fund 


Army: 
Stock fund 


16, 194. 240, 24 


Reported Subsequent Unpaid 
unpaid, Received billings billings, 
Mar. 19, 1963 Apr. 30, 1963 
SETS OD: Ly CePA CUULES Sein ny ate $373, 795.17 
1, 005, 085. 83 1, 005, 179. 94 
168, 024. 20 185, 274. 98 
i SE CO eee 183. 56 
4, 573, 090. 20 4, 606, 562, 09 
22, 949. 00 |} -<.cnn-na- oe! 67, 629. 98 
5. 002, 646.890 ——— 8. 464, 472. 56 
12, 045, 774. 85 14, 703. 098. 28 
2, 689, 580.22 eee 3, 323, 813, 02 
425, 890. 890 ————— 429, 991. 96 
272. 515. 60 272. 60 
51, 233. 57 4 
33, 687. 55 
34, 309. 49 


1 Army accessorial charges, fiscal years 1961, 1962, and 1963. 


Mr. Chairman, the amendment would 
reduce from $81,305,000 to $61,814,000 
the amount included in the bill for con- 
tributions to international organiza- 
tions. Of the $81,305,000, $31,330,445 is 
for contributions to the United Nations, 
and this amount under the amendment 
would in effect be reduced to $11,839,445. 

In essence, however, the appropriation 
to the United Nations would not be re- 
duced, for in addition to the $11,839,445 
appropriated, a United Nations indebted- 
ness of $19,491,000 due to the Depart- 
ment of Defense expenditures for the 
Congo operation as of April 30, 1963, 
would be settled. These two items, the 
appropriation and the settlement of the 
indebtedness, amount to $31,330,445, the 
amount proposed for inclusion in the 


bill for contributions to the United 
Nations. 

The funds which would be recouped 
from the United Nations pursuant to the 
amendment represent, in part, long- 
standing debts. The United States, even 
without the special help by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, has been by far the 
largest contributor to the United Na- 
tions operations. I believe it is time to 
work toward squaring accounts. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, the first thing I should 
like to point out is the fact that the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] previously referred to the situa- 
tion concerning these regular U.N. con- 
tributions. 
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Mr. Chairman, if we are going to be 
a member of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies we must pay our 
dues. If one does not like our being a 
member of the United Nations the prop- 
er forum is not here on an appropria- 
tion bill, but in the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. As long as we 
belong to the United Nations, we can- 
not at all welch on the payment of our 
dues. We all know what a precarious 
financial situation now exists up at the 
United Nations, and this amendment, if 
you please, is being offered at a time 
when the United States and other na- 
tions are seeking to reach agreement on 
the financing of the United Nations 
peacekeeping operations that would 
cover the costs of such operations after 
the resources generated by the U.N. bond 
issue are exhausted. The withholding 
by the United States of its cash contri- 
bution to the regular budget of the 
United Nations, which is what this 
amendment seeks to do, would make 
more difficult an agreement on an ac- 
ceptable means of financing the peace- 
keeping activities and would tend to lead 
other countries to consider that the 
United States was as responsible as the 
Soviet bloc for the financial difficulties 
of the United Nations, and would weaken 
our efforts to persuade other govern- 
ments to bear an equitable share of the 
peacekeeping costs. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit this amend- 
ment should be voted down. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] has properly 
interpreted my statement during gen- 
eral debate. I do believe in an area 
where our country has a commitment 
that we must keep the faith of our coun- 
try and pay our commitment. But when 
I say that, I mean that I believe also 
other nations should keep their word 
and meet their commitments. 

Mr. Chairman, this is money owed to 
the United States that the gentleman 
seeks to recoup, some $19 million that 
has been expended which the United 
Nations had agreed to pay to us for serv- 
ices rendered. If we are going to keep 
faith and make our payment to the con- 
tribution, which we agreed to pay, it 
seems to me we have a right to expect 
the other nations to pay us what is com- 
ing to us, and that the United Nations 
should pay what is coming to us. They 
have failed to do that. Here is an item 
where it can be recouped to the Treas- 
ury, and I refer to payment for our serv- 
ices to the United Nations in the peace- 
keeping operations in the Congo. There 
is no question about it, there is no ques- 
tion that we owe the items we talked 
about in general debate. 

I think I am consistent in supporting 
this amendment when I said in general 
debate I will keep all of the commit- 
ments of my country, even though I do 
not like some of the items. I will vote 
to furnish the money to pay them, be- 
cause it is our obligation and our com- 
mitment; but I think, Mr. Chairman, the 
other nations of the United Nations 
should honor their commitments, too. 
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By this act let us convince the United 
Nations that we will pay them what we 
are obligated to pay, but we should also 
let them know that they should pay what 
is owing us. It is a simple amendment. 

This amounts to $19 million. That 
amount is not going to wreck the United 
Nations, but it shows that the Congress 
has some control over these funds. This 
is important. We should not control it 
to the point of making any reduction in 
our commitments. We are meeting our 
commitments. When we take the $19 
million and put it in the Treasury of the 
United States, which added to what we 
will owe the United Nations, it meets our 
commitment. That is our commitment. 
It also lets the United Nations pay its 
commitments. 

I urge adoption of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like as much 
as anyone to see a more realistic picture 
of our financial dealings with the United 
Nations. We pay more than our part. 
Other nations have taken advantage of 
our generosity. There should be a re- 
writing of the law on U.S. participation 
in the United Nations. But, as the chair- 
man of this subcommittee has pointed 
out, the place to get correction is in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House or the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate. The floor of the 
House of Representatives, during discus- 
sion of an appropriation bill, is not the 
place to get correction. 

Let me tell you what the situation is. 
Of the amount owed by the United Na- 
tions for peacekeeping operations, and 
that is what we are talking about, $59 
million is owed to other governments 
and $33 million to the United States. If 
every nation were to do what is proposed 
here today, the United Nations could 
very well be out of business. There are 
some who think this would be a good 
thing, but this is not the place to precip- 
itate it, and not the way to decide it. 

May I point out also that of the money 
that is owed to the United States, we 
have in recent months been reimbursed 
in the amount of $7.7 million. An effort 
is being made to repay to this Govern- 
ment by the U.N. what is owed to us, 
and some progress is being made. If we 
can keep moving in the same direction, 
if the Secretary General is able to main- 
tain a livable financial position, even 
though precarious, for a period of time, 
the stage is going to be set for a con- 
frontation by the United States with 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites on the 
issue of losing the right to vote in the 
General Assembly under article XIX. 
That is much more significant, I submit, 
than any money we might recover in 
the present suggested procedure. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the amendment offered to 
H.R. 7063 by the distinguished gentle- 
man from California which would reduce 
by $19,491,000 the appropriation for 
contributions to international organiza- 
tions recommended by the Committee on 
Appropriations. Purportedly, the as- 
sumption of this amendment was that 
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the figure represented an unpaid just 
debt owed by the United Nations to the 
U.S. Department of Defense for ex- 
penses incurred by the peacekeeping 
efforts in the Congo. The gentleman 
from California contended that this re- 
duction would actually be taken only 
from the U.S. assessment for membership 
in the United Nations, which figure is 
$31,330,445. He held that the withhold- 
ing of such funds would signify only a 
sense of fiscal responsibility on the part 
of Congress, and the fulfillment of just 
commitments both by the United Na- 
tions—in that it would thereby eliminate 
a debt, though without direct action on 
its part—and by the United States—as 
one principle of membership is cogni- 
zance by the member of the financial 
obligations of the body to which he 
belongs. 

Unfortunately the amendment re- 
vealed a lack of awareness both of the 
nature of the appropriation itself, and of 
the purposes for which the funds will be 
employed. The appropriations recom- 
mended were for membership and other 
regular assessments pursuant to being 
an integral part of the United Nations, 
and were well within the 3344-percent 
ceiling imposed by American law on the 
financial obligations of our great Nation 
to any international organization. In 
addition, the money recommended had 
nothing whatsoever to do with peace- 
keeping operations in the Middle East, 
the Congo, or anywhere else, all of which 
was eloquently stated by the gentleman 
from New York in debate over the 
amendment. Such contingencies are 
seen to by other means, beyond the nor- 
mal assessments which will be covered 
by the $81,305,000 recommended in this 
bill for contributions to international 
organizations. What the amendment 
entailed, in actuality, was a withdrawal 
by the United States from the fulfill- 
ment of its normal membership obliga- 
tions, much in the manner with which 
the Soviet Union is accustomed to ap- 
proach its financial obligations to the 
United Nations. In fact, it is for just 
such irresponsible fiscal behavior that 
the Soviet Union is facing the crisis of 
the loss of its vote in the General 
Assembly. 

Most tragic, however, are the human 
implications presented in a discussion of 
the impact of such a cut in the inter- 
national organizations appropriation. 
One need only review the list of agencies 
and organizations which will receive 
financial contributions from the pro- 
posed $81,305,000; among them are: The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization—UNESCO; 
the World Health Organization—WHO; 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion—F AO; the International Labor Or- 
ganization—ILO; the Inter-American 
Children’s Institute; and the Pan Amer- 
ican Health Organization. Contribu- 
tions to these organizations alone total 
more than $27 million, and human as- 
sistance—and hope—rendered thereby 
more than justify the financial commit- 
ment. The improvement of standards 
of living, the amelioration of working 
conditions, the elimination of disease, 
the provision for children of greater 
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opportunities for growing up in a world 
where they have a chance, the introduc- 
tion of education, food, and other facets 
of societal well-being, and advancement 
into areas which have not yet entered 
the 20th century on equal terms with 
other nations of the world—all of these 
would suffer from any proposed cut. 

What of defensive and political aline- 
ments which insure the security of the 
United States? The Organization of 
American States is one of the inter- 
national organizations supported by this 
appropriation, as are NATO, SEATO, 
the Colombo Plan, and the OECD. Any 
proposals to reduce our commitments 
and/or support to these organizations 
must be viewed in the cold light of na- 
tional security, and within the broader 
perspective of the respect in which we 
are held by other nations of the world. 
Relationships with our Latin-American 
neighbors, the question of the Atlantic 
Alliance, and the precariousness of the 
situation in Asia render a reduction in 
American support well-nigh inconceiv- 
able at this time. 

Other organizations which would re- 
ceive funds from the recommended ap- 
propriations are the international ad- 
ministrative organizations, the services 
rendered by which are essentially of a 
nonpolitical, cooperative nature among 
nations, and are aimed at international 
harmonization and coordination of such 
matters as weights and measures, tele- 
communications, and celestial explora- 
tion. 

In summation, one can see that any 
reduction in the amount recommended 
by the Committee on Appropriations for 
contributions to international organiza- 
tions would be most detrimental to the 
U.S. position of leadership in the promo- 
tion of world peace, freedom from dis- 
ease, freedom from hunger, advancement 
of educational opportunities, and in the 
preservation of that body which provides 
the forum for reconciliation and co- 
operation among nations. The proposed 
amendment, which would reduce the 
allocation by more than $19 million, 
seems to maintain as its underlying ob- 
jective the weakening and eventual dis- 
solution of the entire United Nations 
structure, for without U.S. leadership, 
commitment, and responsibility, that 
body is able to retain no truly effective 
hope for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace or the reduction of tensions 
between states. Failure to live up to our 
obligations of membership places us in 
the position of tacit accord with the So- 
viet Union’s objective of breaking up the 
United Nations, as the gentleman from 
New York pointed out in the debate on 
the amendment. 

Even with a mature realization of its 
inherent limitations, we must recognize 
that the United Nations has played a 
highly significant role in international 
relations. The settlement of disputes 
between states and the containment of 
skirmishes which threaten wider con- 
flict, the facilitation of independence and 
freedom for formerly dependent terri- 
tories, the advances in human welfare in 
underdeveloped areas of the world, and 
the provision of a forum for peace—all 
these factors make it incumbent upon 
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the Congress to approve the full amount 
of the contributions to international or- 
ganizations, as recommended by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been more or less taken aback by the 
position of the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. I had assumed 
from his remarks in the well of the 
House earlier that if we were to discon- 
tinue being a member of the United 
Nations, any action to bring this about 
should be taken by another committee 
and not by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The pending bill, containing 
$57,052,542 for the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, has nothing to 
do with the Congo or Middle East peace- 
keeping operations. These are only the 
regularly assessed dues, none of which 
may exceed 33% percent under our law. 
This money has nothing to do with the 
so-called peacekeeping operations where 
there has been generated credit to the 
United States in the amount of $30 mil- 
lion plus, and to 25 other nations in the 
amount of $59 million. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, the House will 
realize how drastic would be the con- 
sequences of adopting such an amend- 
ment as is pending. 

I respectfully suggest that to adopt 
the pending amendment would be an 
irresponsible action on the part of the 
House. I am one who believes that the 
House is almost never irresponsible and 
believe that today it is not going to be. 
It must be understood that this is money 
for our dues, not for operations in the 
Congo or Middle East, not for military 
operations, but membership dues to be- 
long to the organization. To adopt this 
amendment at a time when we are trying 
to put the Soviet Union on the spot so 
they will lose their vote because of their 
failure to contribute their share of the 
U.N. costs and their having precipitated 
the financial crisis in the U.N. would be 
foolhardy. I respectfully submit that 
this amendment should be voted down. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sixes] said that the 
consequences of this amendment would 
be to put the United Nations out of busi- 
ness if all the other freedom-loving na- 
tions do the same thing. The United 
Nations would not only be put out of 
business; it would do more than that, be- 
cause if the other freedom-loving na- 
tions would do the same thing, then the 
only peacekeeping operations the 
United Nations could finance or under- 
take would be those to which Russia 
would give its permission. We do not 
want the United Nations only being able 
to do what Russia would give them per- 
mission to do. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto conclude in 5 minutes fol- 
lowing the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, Mr. Chairman, let 
us get something straight immediately. 
The gentleman from New York talks 
about the Russians losing their vote in 
the United Nations. The Russians are 
not going to, under any circumstances, 
lose their most effective vote in the 
United Nations. They could quit con- 
tributing today for any purpose and they 
would not lose their vote in the Security 
Council, where the veto power resides, 
because there is no way by which they 
can be thrown out of the Security Council 
of the United Nations. There is no pro- 
vision in the charter for it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Not now. You just put 
a time limitation on. 

Mr. ROONEY. Not on the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I know, but I might have 
wanted 10 minutes. Who knows? Just 
1 second, and I will try to yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am sure if you did, 
you would have said so. 

Mr. GROSS. Then we heard the 
gentleman from Florida recite the same 
old story of mañana, tomorrow, tomor- 
row. Do not do anything today because 
that might offend someone’s feelings. 
Let us do it tomorrow. Let us wait, 
wait, wait. Well, we have been waiting 
for a long, long time. Turn to page 
1166, if you will, of the State Depart- 
ment hearings and read for yourselves 
the uncollected assessments to the 
United Nations; the countries that re- 
fuse to pay up. You find them in these 
hearings year after year, yet no one does 
anything about it. Now, all the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Lipscoms] is 
asking, as has been so well stated by the 
gentleman from California and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], is that the 
delinquent countries pay their just obli- 
gations and that is all, in this case the 
$19 million obligation to take care of the 
emergency force in the Congo. What is 
wrong with that? When is this Con- 
gress ever going to request that they pay 
their honest obligations? We have been 
paying ours. Yes, pay their honest ob- 
ligations, not tomorrow, not next week 
or next year. This is the day to serve 
notice on them that we have had about 
enough of this. And, you know, some- 
times we go in and pick up the bad debts 
of those who refuse to pay. Not only 
do we forgive them their refusal to pay 
their legitimate assessments, but we pay 
in some instances by lowering their 
assessments while ours are being 
increased. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the time and 
place to serve notice that we have 
had about enough of this. It is not go- 
ing to impair the United Nations and, if 
paying honest debts does, they need to 
be impaired. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Barry] for 2½ minutes. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I speak 
to you not as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, but as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
a member of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations. It is always re- 
gretful to me when I have to differ with 
other colleagues on my side of the aisle, 
but in this instance I would be less than 
fair were I to let this pass and not speak 
of the consequences of the action we 
would be taking were we to enact and 
adopt the amendment before us at this 
time. 

First of all, this is not the place for us 
to consider the end of the U.S. par- 
ticipation in the United Nations. I 
say “the end” because everything in the 
United Nations today is a matter of 
trend. We have a trend moving our way. 
Every African nation that has joined the 
United Nations has chosen a form of 
government similar to or close to our 
own. The trend is in our direction. 
This would be a deliberate slap to the 
free world that has been struggling to 
adopt a form of government free of com- 
munism and free of the encroachment 
of the Communists on the borders of all 
of the free world. We could do nothing 
that would be more harmful than using 
a meatax type of approach to a very 
delicate international diplomatic situa- 
tion. I implore you to consider the con- 
sequences for a moment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. Not at the moment. I 
will yield when I am through. 

When you consider the amount of 
money involved here in relation to the 
total, a reduction of $20 million out of 
$31 million, and then consider that the 
United States contributes over 30 percent 
of the cost of maintaining the United 
Nations, you can readily see you are 
cutting a very large chunk out of the 
administrative expenses required to run 
the United Nations. Let us look at the 
United Nations for a moment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. Not at the moment. 

Mr. BOW. I am sure the gentleman’s 
time is running out. 

Mr. BARRY. I would like to say this: 
When the United Nations budget was 
originally established some years ago 
there were only 59 nations who were 
members. Today we have almost 110 
members, or almost double the number 
of members of the United Nations on 
which the services of the United Nations 
must draw. We can say that they should 
get more money from the rest, and they 
are getting it, and our percentage is being 
cut down, but, nevertheless, the respon- 
sibilities of the United Nations have also 
grown. 

I ask you all to vote down this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] is recognized for 2% minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not belabor the House unduly with re- 
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gard to this very important amendment. 
I could never say anything more sin- 
cerely when I say that adoption of the 
pending amendment might be the end of 
U.S. membership in the United Nations. 
At a time such as this when they have a 
financial crisis this action would precipi- 
tate the collapse of the United Nations. 
Again I say, at a time when the Soviet 
Union is about to be confronted with 
their responsibility for having caused 
this financial situation at the United Na- 
tions, a vote for the pending amendment, 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, is a vote for the 
support of the Soviet Union’s position to 
try to wreck the United Nations. 

I submit that the amendment should 
be defeated. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As we look the 
world over, Mr. Chairman, we find that 
while there are a lot of disturbing ques- 
tions and situations, that the emphasis 
has changed in the direction of the free 
world under the leadership of the United 
States. We find that to be true in India 
and we find evidences of unrest against 
communism in southeast Asia, as indi- 
cated by conferences only a few days 
ago between the Philippines and other 
countries in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a new country of Malaysia. 
We find even within the Soviet Union 
itself evidences of unrest and tensions, 
which we can capitalize, and on which 
we should capitalize, and on which we 
will capitalize. Of all times this would 
be a bad time to adopt this amendment 
in the national interest of the United 
Siates. 

I urge my colleagues to realize that 
history is in the making, that we are 
legislating not only for ourselves but 
for generations of Americans yet unborn, 
and that this is a matter of vital im- 
portance. History seems to be on our 
side. While one must ever be on our 
guard the Communist world is on the 
defensive because of conditions external 
and internal to the Communist world. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow}. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
expect to get further into this debate, 
but I cannot let go unchallenged the 
statement that my colleague from Cali- 
fornia has introduced an amendment 
which would wreck the United Nations. 
If things are so bad in the United Na- 
tions today that the payment of a bill 
by it owed to the U.S. Government of 
$19 million is going to wreck it, then it 
is on rather unsound ground and maybe 
we had better take a good look at it. 
Then it is said that we will be playing 
into the hands of the Soviet Union, we 
will be doing what the Soviet Union wants 
us to do. That is an accusation against 
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my distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia which does not bear up under 
scrutiny. What the gentleman from 
California is trying to do is to bring 
some soundness into the financing of the 
United Nations. 

I repeat what I said before that we 
owe the United Nations every dime that 
we have agreed to pay. And I will say 
again that I will do whatever is neces- 
sary to sustain the full faith and credit 
of my country. But I expect the others 
to do the same thing. If the United Na- 
tions by paying this bill of $19 million is 
going to fold, then let me ask you how 
much faith do you have in the United 
Nations? 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Barry] who refused to yield to me, said 
that the proper forum is somewhere else. 
Let me ask the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Barry], what he has done in 
his committee to correct these situations 
for the people of America, who are be- 
ginning to be very much disturbed about 
this matter? 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very glad to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. I do not yield to the gen- 
tleman at this time. I have propounded 
a question to the gentleman that he may 
answer in his own time when he has the 
opportunity. But he would not yield 
to me when I asked him to yield for a 
question. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to answer the question. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman may an- 
swer it on his own time. The gentleman 
knows, when he says that this is not the 
proper forum to do this 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I object 
to the gentleman’s saying that: 

Mr. GROSS. Regular order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order 
is demanded. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
serious question, of course. But we are 
legislating here, I would say to my dis- 
tinguished and beloved Speaker, not 
only for the world on this question but 
we are also legislating to protect the 
interests of the people of the United 
States of America. We have been pay- 
ing and paying and paying, to the point 
now where it has become rather difficult 
for the people of the United States of 
America to understand why we keep on 
paying and the other nations do not keep 
their obligations to us. 

This is simply an opportunity for other 
nations to pay what they owe us. I do 
not believe it is going to wreck the United 
Nations. I have become convinced in my 
own mind we are not working into the 
hands of the Communists. The gentle- 
man from California would not introduce 
any such amendment. So I urge that 
this amendment be adopted so that we 
show that the Congress is exercising some 
fiscal responsibility on how these funds 
are handled. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. It seems inconceiv- 
able to me that the gentleman from New 
York and others would base the whole 
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existence of the United Nations on this 
amendment. This amendment only 
brings some reason into the financial 
affairs of the United Nations. It is a 
$19 million just debt to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense. If this is in effect going 
to ruin the United Nations, it is incon- 
ceivable. We have an opportunity here 
now to make the accounts right. We 
have been putting off year after year 
after year looking into the United Na- 
tions finances. The Department of 
State does not know the details of United 
Nations finances. They can answer few 
questions with any validity as to how the 
United Nations finances work. I ask for 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, my distinguished friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], my distinguished 
friend from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB], 
and my distinguished friend from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow] are apparently unaware of 
the financial crisis which has been evi- 
dent for some time in the United Na- 
tions. The fact is that although they 
sought to sell a $200 million bond issue 
they have been successful so far in sell- 
ing bonds only to the extent of $144 
million. 

Once again I must point out we are not 
talking about money for the Department 
of Defense, we are not talking about 
peacekeeping in the Congo or the Middle 
East, we are talking about the regular 
assessments limited by American law to 
33% percent. I am sure that none of 
these gentlemen would wittingly or 
knowingly aid the Soviet Union in this 
financial crisis at the United Nations, but 
I must say the consequences of the 
adoption of this amendment might pre- 
cipitate the breakup of the United Na- 
tions. This is what the Soviet Union 
and its satellites have been trying to do 
now for years. I cannot see any vote 
on this amendment other than to vote it 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair- 
man announced that the noes appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. LIPSCOMB 
and Mr. Rooney. 

The Committee divided and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 114, 
noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RAMA ROAD, NICARAGUA 


For liquidation of obligations incurred for 
completion of the Rama Road, as authorized 
by section 3 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1962 (76 Stat. 1145-1146), $850,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That transfer of funds may be made from 
this appropriation to the Department of 
Commerce for the performance of work for 
which the appropriation is made. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, how 
far has the Clerk read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that the Clerk has read through 
line 10 on page 13 of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
take this time to ask one quick question 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, if 
I may have the gentleman’s attention. 

Is this definitely the last appropria- 
tion to the Rama Road? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is my under- 
standing, I will say to my distinguished 
friend. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, we have had this 
same item before us for many years and 
each one was to be the last. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this is the last, last pay- 
ment. The Rama Road would have been 
completed a few years back but for the 
failure of cooperation on the part of 
the other body. They cut the Rama 
Road funds in the bill in order to make 
the bill look good. They reduced it, as 
I recall, one time, from 84% to $1 million. 
The result is that we are still meeting the 
last payment, and I believe that that last 
payment is this $850,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Can we have the assur- 
ance of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney], that the gentleman will 
sit down real hard on any further re- 
quests for money for this particular 
project? 

Mr. ROONEY. I would be astounded 
if we were presented with a request for 
any further funds for the completion 
of the Rama Road in Nicaragua. This, 
as the gentleman knows, is the road 
that was the brain child of a chat be- 
tween Samoza and President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt many years ago. 

Mr. GROSS. In one of those fireside 
chats? 

Mr. ROONEY. But nobody ever 
stopped construction of that road 
during the 8 years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. As a matter of fact, dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration ap- 
propriations for the United Nations were 
going up, too. Which is the responsible 
party? When I just observed only four 
Members from the other side of the aisle 
who went up the aisle on the teller vote 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lips- 
coms], we find an entirely different situa- 
tion than was the situation during the 
Eisenhower administration when Demo- 
crats supported him in his responsible 
requests for the U.N. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. The Democrats 
have provided the majority through the 
years, with four lonely exceptions as to 
years, for all of these appropriations, 
these giveaways to foreign countries. I 
am sure we can agree on that. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to address 
myself to an item in this bill known as 
the Civilian Industrial Technology. It 
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appears on page 28, of the bill which sets 
up $1 million fund limited to research 
in industrial technology in textiles. 

I can understand the reluctance of the 
committee to appropriate more money 
for this purpose, but I would like to 
point out a few activities in this area 
that are taking place throughout the 
world. 

In England the Scientific Industrial 
Research Group, similar to the one pro- 
posed here, is presently getting $40 mil- 
lion a year, It is through part of its 
activities that they are developing the 
Hovercraft machine which they hope will 
revolutionize water transportation on in- 
land waterways. We call it a ground 
effects machine or GEM. It is a threat 
to us, because if they succeed in perfect- 
ing it, I can assure you that it will cause 
a boom in the English economy, and it 
will cause us to regret that we did not 
take the initiative in this area. 

I point out to you that in Germany 
the Government pays about 30 percent 
of the cost of technical investigations 
for private industry. The little country 
of Belgium pays $10 million a year for 
industrial research. 

I had the privilege of visiting and sit- 
ting in with the officials of the TNO, 
which is the Netherlands organization, 
last year. They spend about $20 million 
in this field, and they are perhaps as 
advanced in technology as any nation 
of Europe. They encourage technical 
uses to advance their economy. I might 
say this has reoriented the Netherlands 
economy from 25 percent industrial and 
75 percent agricultural to 75 percent in- 
dustrial and 25 percent agricultural. 

They have developed radio, a very 
superior one, that is looked upon as the 
best in the world. It can compete with 
the Japanese radio. 

Can we afford to sit back and not as- 
sist our own economy, our own small 
business, that needs money for technical 
investigations? 

This is a part of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 
The big thing is how do we translate 
the advance in science into the civilian 
economy? This is a way that it can be 
done. 

I am hopeful, even if we allow this 
million dollars to go into the phase of 
the economy this year, it will be such a 
successful demonstration, that next year 
the committee will be more generous and 
we can set up an orderly way of getting 
this done for the benefit of all American 
industry. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WEATHER BUREAU 
Salaries and expenses 

For expenses necessary for the Weather 
Bureau, including maintenance and opera- 
tion of aircraft; purchase of upper air sup- 
plies for delivery through December 31, of 
the next fiscal year; and not to exceed $10,000 
for maintenance of a printing office in the 
city of Washington, as authorized by law; 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice language in 
line 20, page 31, reading “Purchase of 
upper air supplies.” What in the world 
eat we buying upper air for and, if so, 
why? 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
distinguished gentleman will kindly 
yield, and although I am not an expert 
on meteorology nor am I a balloonist, as 
is a certain distinguished gentleman 
across the aisle from Massachusetts, I 
assume this would have to do with blow- 
ing up balloons which proceed upward 
in the skies with equipment attached 
and give some scientific indications of 
the weather situation. Has the gentle- 
man ever heard of this? 

Mr. GROSS. I have heard of bal- 
loons being used by the Weather Bu- 
reau. 

Mr. ROONEY. Well, now you under- 
stand upper air supplies. 

Mr. GROSS. But I did not know it 
was called “upper air” that was used 
to inflate balloons. I did not know 
whether it could be associated with the 
upper body. 

Mr. ROONEY. Did the gentleman 
say the “other body” or “upper body”? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
Salaries and expenses 

For expenses necessary for the Commission 
on Civil Rights, including hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, $985,000: Provided, That the 
compensation of any employee paid from 
funds provided under this head shall not ex- 
ceed $20,500 per annum. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIKES: On page 
51, line 1, strike out “$985,000” and insert 
“$410,000”. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and also my remarks on the 
debate on the Lipscomb amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, in the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
which is carried in this bill no money is 
allowed beyond the authorized amount. 
In the area redevelopment program car- 
ried in this bill no money is allowed which 
is not authorized by Congress. 

But Mr. Chairman, when we come to 
the Commission on Civil Rights we adopt 
a different set of rules. For the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights the bill contains 
$985,000. That means that it provides 
funds for an entire year of operation 
even though the Commission is sched- 
uled to expire on September 30, 1963. 
It could have an additional 60 days un- 
der the law, if not renewed, in order to 
close up its affairs. But even by spend- 
ing hard the Commission should not use 
over $410,000 during that period of time 
if it follows the program which is out- 
lined. 

I want to call attention to the report 
on page 24 under “Commission on Civil 
Rights,” the second paragraph, which 
reads: 

The amount allowed is based upon the as- 
sumption that the life of the Commission 
will be extended beyond its present expira- 
tion date of September 30, 1963, plus 60 
days. If such is not the case it is expected 
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that $575,000 will be retained in the general 
fund of the U.S. Treasury. 


Mr. Chairman, there is no bill before 
us to extend the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. No bill has been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
is the proper committee, to extend the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

I submit that to appropriate funds for 
an entire year for an agency which is 
scheduled to expire on September 30 is 
extremely poor fiscal policy. Certainly 
it is not in keeping with the very close 
fiscal policies exhibited elsewhere in this 
bill and which should be followed in all 
cases by the Congress. Possibly the 
Commission will be extended. I hope it 
will not be, because I seriously question 
its value. But there is no bill now be- 
fore us for its extension. If it should 
be extended, funds can be provided just 
as they are for any other agency. But 
we should not appropriate funds for any 
agency before the Congress has acted to 
insure its existence. This one deserves 
no better treatment than is given other 
agencies. It does not become sacrosanct 
because its name is civil rights. 

Under the language of the bill, if we 
appropriate all the money contained 
herein, the Commission can spend the 
entire $985,000 by September 30 if it 
chooses. That, again, is certainly not in 
keeping with good fiscal policy. I sin- 
cerely hope the Congress will be realistic 
and set aside the $575,000 which it is not 
anticipated this agency could use beyond 
September 30 and thereby exhibit the 
same sound fiscal policy that is shown 
elsewhere in this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to state to the members of the commit- 
tee and to the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida that beyond peradventure 
of doubt the Committee on the Judiciary 
will extend the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission for at least an additional 4 
years. It is interesting to note that some 
140 bills have been offered on civil rights, 
many of which contain the extension 
provision, extending the Civil Rights 
Commission for at least 4 years. 

Therefore, there is very strong bi- 
partisan support for that particular 
item, so that I do not think the gentle- 
man need be too much concerned that 
we will not adopt an extension of the 
Civil Rights Commission for an addi- 
tional 4 years. 

Mr. SIKES. If I may conclude my 
remarks, let me point out that in the 
event the Civil Rights Commission is 
extended it will be perfectly proper for 
the Commission to go to the other body 
and ask for additional money or to get a 
supplemental estimate from the Bureau 
of the Budget to the House. That is the 
customary procedure. We should not 
appropriate funds in anticipation that an 
agency is going to be extended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Surely. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes follow- 
ing the remarks of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
that time to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose the pending amendment of- 
fered by my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 
Of course, he is one of the ablest Mem- 
bers of the House. He knows very well 
that if the action of the subcommittee 
were subject to a point of order he would 
be the first to make it. But it is not. 
This item differs completely from the sit- 
uation as to the requested funds for the 
Disarmament and Arms Control Agency, 
because in that instance there was a 
ceiling of $10 million on appropriations 
for the Agency, whereas in the instant 
case with regard to the Civil Rights 
Commission there is no ceiling at all. So 
rather than waste time, let us be real- 
istic, let us realize that the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission is going to be 
extended by both Houses of the Congress 
in a bill to be signed by the President. 
The funding bill provides funds to con- 
tinue the Commission through the next 
fiscal year. 

I have never heard much complaint 
about the activities of this Commission. 
Its membership includes some of the 
most distinguished citizens of this coun- 
try. The Chairman of the Commission 
is the president of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Dr. John A. Hannah. Another 
member is Dean Erwin N. Griswold, of 
Harvard University Law School. A third 
member is Rev. Father Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. Another is Dean Robert G. 
Storey, of Dallas, Tex. Another Com- 
missioner is Prof. Robert S. Rankin, of 
Duke University in North Carolina. The 
sixth member of the Commission is Dean 
Spottswood W. Robinson IIT, of Howard 
University School of Law. 

This Commission has handled a highly 
volatile problem with discretion and 
should be commended for it. I am sure 
that the membership of this House is 
going to furnish the funds necessary to 
carry this Commission through the fiscal 
year 1964. They made a very satisfac- 
tory presentation. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I shall ask 
that the pending amendment of my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Srxes], be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 702. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be used to administer 
any program which is funded in whole or 
in part from foreign currencies or credits 
for which a specific dollar appropriation 
therefor has not been made. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gross, of Iowa: 
Page 62, immediately after line 18, add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 703. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be used to con- 
duct or assist in conducting any program 
(including but not limited to the payment of 
salaries, administrative expenses, and the 
conduct of research activities) related di- 
rectly or indirectly to the establishment of a 
national service corps or similar domestic 
peace corps type of program.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
verbatim the amendment that I have 
offered and which has been adopted to 
two other appropriation bills. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to prohibit 
the use of funds appropriated in this bill 
for any activities of the so-called Do- 
mestic Youth Corps Study Group. 

As I said before, I have offered the 
same amendment to the appropriation 
bills for the Department of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Department of Agriculture. In each in- 
stance the amendment was adopted by 
the House. I would point out that all 
three departments for which funds are 
appropriated in the pending bill, State, 
Justice, and Commerce, have been in- 
volved in supporting the Study Group. 
In other words, they have provided man- 
power or money or both to this Study 
Group. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to point 
out that insofar as I am concerned, and 
I think I bespeak the thoughts of all the 
members of the subcommittee, there are 
no funds in this bill for the purpose to 
which the gentleman has referred. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, there are no 
funds in this bill. There were no funds 
in last year’s appropriation bills for this 
purpose. But they are using funds for 
the study group and they are using em- 
ployees who are paid for other purposes. 
They are using funds previously ap- 
propriated and they are using manpower 
previously employed for other purposes, 
to promote this Study Group. That is 
the story. My amendment would stop 
them from using either money or man- 
power for it is not authorized by the 
Congress. The domestic youth corps is 
not authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEVINE. The gentleman will re- 
call on our visit to the Domestic Peace 
Corps headquarters earlier this year, 
they pointed out to us, and it was dem- 
onstrated here on the floor of the House 
today, that they use Justice Department 
stationery and the Justice Department 
frank to put out their information on 
this unauthorized committee that has 
not yet been created. 

Mr. GROSS. Exactly so. Let me say 
this to my colleagues. Only this morning 
we had the Peace Corps before a subcom- 
mittee of which Iam a member. The 
information was made available this 
morning that the Peace Corps is now 
spending almost $17,000 every 2 weeks 
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in overtime on administrative person- 
nel. Let me repeat, the Peace Corps is 
now spending nearly $17,000 every 2 
weeks for overtime, yet the Peace Corps 
has a man full time, at least one man 
full time, a GS-15, promoting this Do- 
mestic Peace Corps Study Group. Again, 
I say without any authority on the part 
of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be said that it is 
legal that these people be used. There 
is not much question about the fact that 
there is some legality, but it was never 
intended by Congress that they should 
be without specific authorization. The 
legality, if such it be, comes through one 
of those gimmicks, one of those delega- 
tions of authority, by which money is 
spent and manpower used under the 
guise of promoting the natural welfare 
and national security. 

If the various departments and agen- 
cies of Government have such a surplus 
of money and manpower that use can be 
made of both for promotions such as 
this then the appropriations committee 
and the legislative committees should 
give immediate attention to cutting 
down on both. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I believe the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] heard me men- 
tion a letter which I received with post- 
age and fees paid by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, which constituted a 
lobbying effort for the so-called National 
Service Corps. 

Would the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa pre- 
vent the expenditure of appropriated 
funds for this purpose by the Justice 
Department? 

Mr. GROSS. Out of this bill; yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
Member serving on the subcommittee on 
Education and Labor Committee now 
considering legislation to establish a 
National Service Corps, I would like to 
report that the gentleman is absolutely 
right, the funds are now being spent. 
In fact, the Attorney General, Mr. Robert 
Kennedy, admitted in response to a ques- 
tion I posed, that at least $90,000 has 
been spent in the last year of the tax- 
payers’ money to study this proposal. 

I believe the legislation which author- 
izes the establishment of a Presidential 
study group is limited to the studying of 
such a proposal and not the promotion 
of it. I think that the letter referred 
to by the gentleman from California and 
much of the evidence in the press and 
otherwise is available to indicate that a 
great deal of promotion has been going 
on with these funds, and not just study. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa has stated that the purpose of this 
amendment—which he has already at- 
tached to the appropriations for Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Agriculture—is to put the President's 
Study Group on a National Service Pro- 
gram out of business—ConcrEssIONAL 
Record, April 30, 1963, page 7440. It is 
the Congressman’s contention that such 
drastic action is in order because the 
President set up the Study Group with- 
out authority of Congress. 

The official record shows that the 
Comptroller General as well as the At- 
torney General have formally ruled that 
the creation and activities of the Study 
Group are fully authorized by the laws of 
this Congress. 

Let me state the facts. The President, 
in November 1962, established a Cabinet- 
level committee composed of the Attorney 
General as Chairman, the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Directors of the Peace Corps and the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. He asked this 
committee to study the feasibility of a 
National Service Corps at home pat- 
terned after the Peace Corps abroad. 
The committee, after a detailed study, 
submitted its report endorsing such a 
program, and the President asked these 
cabinet officers to remain in existence 
as a group to coordinate executive branch 
testimony on the legislation and pre- 
pare materials necessary to permit the 
Congress to make an informed judgment 
on the merits of the proposal. 

The legislation to establish a domestic 
peace corps is now before the Congress— 
introduced by myself and 43 other rep- 
resentatives. The Special Subcommit- 
tee on Labor is holding hearings which 
will continue for at least another month. 
All parties will be heard, all points of 
view explored. The work of the Study 
Group has been of invaluable assistance 
to the committce and, I am sure, to the 
Congress. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to turn 
briefly to the suggestion that the Presi- 
dent’s Study Group is operating without 
congressional authority, for if this were 
so, I could understand the amendment. 
However, both the Comptroller General 
and the Attorney General have formally 
ruled otherwise—and they are the of- 
ficials that we in Congress have made 
responsible for these judgments. 

After an exhaustive review of the ac- 
tivities of the Study Group and the au- 
thority for its creation, the Comptroller 
General has ruled that its establishment 
and support by the participating agencies 
is entirely consistent with the act of this 
Congress of May 3, 1945—31 U.S.C. 691— 
which provides that appropriation of the 
executive departments and independent 
establishments shall be available to de- 
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fray expenses of interagency groups en- 
gaged in authorized activities of common 
interest. 

All of the facts concerning the crea- 
tion, activities and staffing of the Study 
Group are reported in the Comptroller 
General’s letter to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Devine] dated May 17, 1963, 
which the gentleman has very graciously 
made available to me. This letter has 
been available to the gentleman from 
Iowa and was referred to in the debate 
on his amendment to the Agriculture ap- 
propriations bill. So that there will be 
no mystery here, I ask leave, Mr. Chair- 
man, to include in the Recorp at this 
point a copy of the Comptroller General’s 
letter of May 17, 1963: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1963. 
Hon. SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. Devine: Further reference is 
made to your letters of February 28 and April 
13, 1963, presenting certain questions involv- 
ing the so-called Domestic Peace Corps. 

As you were advised in our letters of March 
25 and April 16, 1963, we requested the At- 
torney General to furnish us with a report 
concerning the matter. On April 24, the 
Attorney General replied to our letter and 
furnished information on the questions we 
presented therein which information is 
quoted as follows: 

1. The statutory or other authority relied 
upon for the establishment of the committee. 

“On November 17, 1962, the President ap- 
pointed a Cabinet-level committee ‘to study 
the feasibility of a national service program 
patterned after the Peace Corps.’ The com- 
mittee was composed of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Director 
of the Peace Corps, the Administrators of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, and is under 
my chairmanship. 

“In establishing this interagency commit- 
tee, the President acted pursuant to the au- 
thority vested in him by the Constitution 
and statutes as Chief Executive and Presi- 
dent of the United States, and in conformity 
with section 214 of the act of May 3, 1945 (59 
Stat. 134, 31 U.S.C. 691) which provides that 
appropriations of the executive departments 
and independent establishments shall be 
available to defray expenses of interagency 
groups engaged in authorized activities of 
common interest. Use of this authority to 
establish interagency committees to advise 
on matters of common concern to a number 
of agencies and to initiate new proposals for 
action follows well-established Federal prec- 
edents. See Executive Order No. 10483 of 
September 2, 1953 (18 Federal Register 5379), 
by which President Eisenhower used these 
same powers to create the Operations Coordi- 
nating Board. This Board continued in 
existence until 1961 (see 26 Federal Register 
1463) and employed as many as 63 persons, 
exclusive of those assigned by the participat- 
ing agencies. See also Executive Order No. 
10308 of December 3, 1951, by which Presi- 
dent Truman created the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contract Compliance (16 Federal 
Register 12303) .” 

2. The number of employees assigned by 
each department or agency concerned to the 
committee, together with their grades and 
salary rates and whether they worked for 
the committe on a full or part time basis. 

“The Study Group began its activities on 
Monday, November 19, 1962. On January 14, 
1963, after obtaining the advice and opinions 
of hundreds of public and private organiza- 
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tions most concerned with the objects of the 
proposed national service program, the Study 
Group submitted its report to the President 
endorsing the feasibility and desirability of 
such a p + * +, On April 11, 1963, 
the President transmitted to the Congress 
a draft bill, based on the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Study Group, to authorize 
the establishment of a National Service 
Corps. * * * The bill has been introduced 


“Number of employees 


“In carrying out my responsibilities as 
Chairman of the Study Group, I have been 
assisted by David L. Hackett, a special assist- 
ant, who is the Executive Director of the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime. At my request he 
has devoted a small portion of his time— 
mostly before and after regular hours—to 
supervision of the activities of the Study 
Group. In additon, members of the staff of 
the President’s Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Crime have been co- 
ordinating activities of the Study Group and 
performing essential housekeeping functions. 
Of these, one, a GS-17 has been assigned 
full time to the Study Group as supervisor of 
program studies and planning. Eight clerical 
employees (GS-7) have devoted from 3 to 6 
weeks full time, and four others with ratings 
of GS-16, 14, 11, and 4, and a consultant at 
$50 per day, have devoted a portion of their 
time in assisting the Study Group. 

“During peak periods the Study Group em- 
ployed 10 persons (2 GS-3’s and 8 GS—7’s) 
for clerical assistance for periods óf 1 week 
to 1 month, These persons were paid from 
funds contributed by the participating agen- 
cies. In addition, four consultants were em- 
ployed for periods of 1 week, 1 month, 5 
weeks, and 244 months and paid at rates of 
$40, $30, $35, and $55 per day, respectively, 
from these funds. 

“There follows a description of some of 
the activities carried on by the Study Group 
in preparation of the report to the President 
and the draft legislation. It was n 
to make an intensive survey of the need for 
the proposed program; the type of projects 
which a domestic service corps would under- 
take; the views and recommendations of ex- 
isting Federal, State and local government 
agencies presently working on problems pro- 
posed for corps action; the attitudes of the 
professional social service groups with whom 
the proposed corps would work; the willing- 
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by Senator Harrison WILLIAMS and 22 co- 
sponsors in the Senate (S. 1321) and by Rep- 
resentative FRANK THOMPSON and 36 other 
Congressmen in the House (H.R. 5625). 

“During the period from November 19, 
1962, through April 11, 1963, when the report 
to the President and the draft legislation 
were being prepared, the following employees 
were assigned for portions of their time to 
the study committee: 


Grade Period Time 
(months) | basis 
3% | Full. 

2 Do. 

3% | Part. 

324 | Full. 

112 Do. 

3% Do. 

142 Do, 

1% Do, 

1 Do. 

252 Do. 

2 Do. 

1 Do. 

112 Do. 

lhe Do. 

34 Do. 

5 Do. 

134 Do. 


ness of men and women of various ages to 
volunteer for such service; and the proposed 
methods and cost of operating such a volun- 
teer corps in the United States. In carrying 
out these survey activities, Study Group 
personnel have reviewed some 50 projects 
suggested by local groups throughout the 
Nation. Meetings have been held with 
groups representing migratory laborers, In- 
dian tribes, mental health workers, and 
others who suggested projects, to determine 
firsthand the contribution which corpsmen 
would make and the skills, training and ad- 
ministration which would be required. To 
answer questions concerning recruiting, 
training and the availability of needed pro- 
fessional skills among persons expressing an 
interest in serving in the proposed pro- 
gram, the staff circulated detailed question- 
naires and analyzed the responses of over 20,- 
000 students from 65 colleges, over 4,000 
senior citizens and approximately 1,000 Peace 
Corps trainees. I would be pleased to supply 
you with additional information of a more 
detailed nature, should you feel it necessary.” 

3. The amount of funds expended by each 
department or agency in connection with 
the committee’s feasibility study of a na- 
tional service pr and the appropria- 
tions chargeable therewith. If additional 
expenses were paid by the committee from a 
common fund, please indicate the account 
symbol and title thereof, the amount of funds 
transferred thereto by each department or 
agency and the appropriation chargeable 
therewith, and the unexpended balance of 
funds in the account, if any. 

“Through March 31, 1963, nine depart- 
ments and agencies participating in the 
Study Group transferred a total of $13,500 
for use in meeting expenses in connection 
with the group’s activities. There follows 
a list of the participating departments and 
agencies and the appropriations to which 
their contributions were chargeable. 


“Department or agency 


Hovsing and Home Kinanen Agency. 

Veterans’ Administration 
Civil rian 
Peace C 


Amount Amount 


contributed 


9 


24301. 
441131107. ———— 
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“As of March 31, 1963, there was an un- 
expended balance of $1,199 in these funds 
transferred to the Study Group.” 

4, Whether the Committee was discharged 
after it submitted its report to the Presi- 
dent, and if not, whether it is still in oper- 
ation. 

“Following its report, the President re- 
quested the Study Group to continue its ac- 
tivities. * * * Specifically the President 
stated: ‘I am hopeful the Congress will act 
favorably on that recommendation (for the 
enactment of legislation authorizing a Na- 
tional Service program) in the near future, 
and I suggest that you continue your activ- 
ities as a group to coordinate executive 
branch testimony on the proposal.’ 

“Pursuant to the President's request the 
Study Group has continued in existence with 
its activity directed primarily toward the 
survey, planning, and drafting work neces- 
sary to the preparation of the proposed legis- 
lation and the testimony to be given at the 
hearings to be held by the Congress.” 

5. Whether a National Service Corps or 
Domestic Peace Corps has been set up as a 
result of the feasibility study and is cur- 
rently operating. 

“Neither a National Service Corps, a Do- 
mestic Peace Corps, nor any comparable orga- 
nization has been set up as a result of the 
feasibility study. No service corps is in oper- 
ation and none will be established unless 
and until the Congress enacts the necessary 
enabling legislation which the President has 
placed before it.” 

We have been informally advised by a rep- 
resentative of the Department of Justice that 
the General Services Administration by agree- 
ment with the White House, under the terms 
of 40 United States Code 1, provided approxi- 
mately 1,835 square feet of office space for 
Committee personnel in a Government- 
9 building at 736 Jackson Place NW., 

n, D.C., which building is sched- 
wea for ‘demolition or remodeling in the near 
future. The Department of Justice fur- 
nished, on a loan basis, used office furniture 
and equipment in its custody necessary for 
Committee activities. Telephone and tele- 
graph services as well as expendable office 
supplies were purchased with funds contrib- 
uted by participating agencies. Travel ex- 
penses covering employees of participating 
agencies were paid by the agency appropria- 
tion involved, otherwise they were paid from 
contributed funds. We were also informed 
that the Civil Service Commission, and the 
Departments of Commerce and Interior made 
contributions in addition to those listed 
above in the amounts of $2,500, $2,500, and 
$4,000, respectively. 

Summarizing the facts as reported by the 
Attorney General, it appears that the Presi- 
dent on November 17, 1962, appointed a 
Cabinet-level Committee, chaired by the At- 
torney General, to study the feasibility of 
a national service program patterned after 
the Peace Corps and to report its findings 
to him by January 1, 1963. In the White 
House Press Release of November 17, which 
announced the appointment of this Com- 
mittee, it is stated that the President asked 
the Committee to consider all aspects of a 
national service program. Specifically, he 
asked the Committee to study possible pro- 
gram objectives and content, fields where 
the program could be most useful, probable 
response to the opportunity to serve, the 
relationship between the program and pub- 
lic and private agencies at the State and local 
level, the relationship with other volunteer 
programs being considered by the Federal 
Government, the organization and adminis- 
tration of the program, the size and makeup 
of a volunteer corps, training requirements, 
and estimated costs. 

The Committee or Study Group, as it is 
referred to by the Attorney General, began 
its activities om November 19, 1962, and 
submitted its report to the President on 
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January 14, 1963. The report of the Study 
Group endorsed the feasibility and desira- 
bility of a national service program and rec- 
ommended that the Congress be requested 
to enact appropriate enabling legislation to 
accomplish that purpose. In preparing the 
report to the President and the proposed 
draft legislation, the Study Group sought 
the advice and opinions of leaders in edu- 
cation, business, labor, Government, farm 
groups, fraternal organizations, and service 
clubs around the country. Also contacted 
at the National, State, and local level were 
the professional fields that would be most 
concerned with the use of volunteers—social 
work, social service, mental health and 
retardation. 

Based on the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Study Group, the President, on 
April 10, 1963, transmitted to the Congress 
a draft bill to authorize the establishment 
of a National Service Corps. As you know, 
S. 1321, relative to this matter was introduced 
in the Senate and a companion bill H.R. 
5625 was introduced in the House. 

The Attorney General states that neither 
a National Service Corps, a Domestic Peace 
Corps, nor any comparable organization has 
been established as a result of the activities 
of the Study Group. He further states that 
no service corps is in operation and none 
will be established unless and until the 
Congress enacts the necessary enabling leg- 
islation which the President has requested. 

In justification of the statutory authority 
for the establishment of the committee, the 
Attorney General cites section 214 of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1946, 
59 Stat. 134, 31 U.S.C. 691, which provides, 
quoting from the code, as follows: 

“Appropriations of the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments of 
the Government shall be available for the 
expenses of committees, boards, or other in- 
teragency groups engaged in authorized ac- 
tivities of common interest to such depart- 
ments and establishments and composed in 
whole or in part of representatives thereof 
who receive no additional compensation by 
virtue of such membership: Provided, That 
employees of such departments and estab- 
lishments rendering service for such com- 
mittees, boards, or other groups, other than 
as representatives, shall receive no addi- 
tional compensation by virtue of such serv- 
ice.” 

This statute provides the authority where- 
by agencies of the Government may utilize 
appropriated funds under their control, 
through an interagency group, for the pur- 
pose of performing “authorized activities of 
common interest” to such agencies. See 26 
Comp. Gen. 354; 28 id. 365; 35 id. 201. In 
other words, an agency’s funds are avail- 
able for contribution and deposit into a 
common fund for expenditure, through an 
interagency group, only if the work to be 
performed or the common objective to be 
accomplished is within the scope and pur- 
poses for which appropriations made to that 
agency are otherwise available therefor. See 
section 3678, Revised Statutes, 31 U.S.C. 
628. 

In view of the time necessarily involved, 
we have not communicated with each de- 
partment or agency making up the Presi- 
dent’s committee or study group with the 
view of obtaining a statement pointing out 
the interest, within the framework of the 
agency's statutory functions, which could 
be considered sufficient to warrant the con- 
tribution and expenditure of its funds for 
the purpose of participating in the study of 
the feasibility of a national service program. 
However, we wish to point out that the leg- 
islative proposal of the President to establish 
a National Service Corps stemmed from the 
report of the committee or study group; 
that such study extended into fields of ac- 
tivity such as health, education, labor, hous- 
ing. public welfare, etc., which activities 
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come within the framework of the statutory 
responsibilities of the departments and 
agencies comprising the committee, and con- 
sequently, that the programs and problems 
connected therewith reasonably appear to 
be of direct interest to them. 

In this connection, we note the provisions 
of section 906 of H.R, 5888, making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, and for other purposes, as passed the 
House of Representatives, as follows: 

“None of the funds appropriated in this 
act shall be used to conduct or assist in 
conducting any program (including but not 
limited to the payment of salaries, admin- 
istrative expenses, and the conduct of re- 
search activities) related directly or indi- 
rectly to the establishment of a national 
service corps or similar domestic peace corps 
type of program.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


The Attorney General has made the 
same judgment as the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, ruling that the creation of the 
Study Group is consistent with the act 
of May 3, 1945, and follows well-estab- 
lished Federal precedents, including the 
order by which President Eisenhower 
established the Operations Coordinating 
Board, for example, and that by which 
President Truman created the Commit- 
tee on Government Contract Com- 
pliance. 

I believe the position of the Attorney 
General and the Comptroller General is 
a complete demonstration that this 
Study Group is authorized. I might add 
that the Subcommittee on the Treasury 
Department and related agencies of the 
Committee on Appropriations heard ex- 
tensive testimony from the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget on 
March 14, 1963—pages 834-840—con- 
cerning the authority for and use of 
such interagency committees. This 
testimony demonstrates that there is au- 
thority now and has been for many 
years for agencies which have a common 
interest in a problem to share in the 
cost of the committee which is set up 
to carry out a directive of the President. 
As the Comptroller General has ruled, 
that is just the case here. 

Far from being a subject of attack 
and opposition, I believe that the estab- 
lishment and activities of the Study 
Group are in the highest tradition of 
responsible government. We as a nation 
pride ourselves on our initiative and our 
creative attack upon human and tech- 
nical problems, but this can only be 
accomplished by study and evaluation 
of each new idea to determine its merits 
and possible deficiencies. This has been 
the task the Study Group has performed. 
Had the Executive presented legislation 
for the establishment of a Service Corps 
without this preliminary work, I believe 
it would have been subject to censure. 
The effort to shoulder this responsibility 
and evaluate this new proposal before 
making recommendations should be ap- 
proved, not “put out of business” while 
the hearings are going on and there is 
still vital work to be done. 

I believe the President’s proposal for 
a domestic Peace Corps is sound. I be- 
lieve the facts presented to the Congress 
by the Study Group prove the great po- 
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tential of this idea. Many others share 
this judgment as is shown by the num- 
ber of sponsors of the bill and the testi- 
mony we have received in the hearings 
to date. However, before the Congress 
makes its judgment, there will be a full 
debate on the merits of this proposal. 
This bill and the idea of the National 
Service Corps should be judged upon the 
basis of the hearing record and the later 
debates. I urge most strongly that we 
not foreclose that judgment here today 
by attaching this amendment to the ap- 
propriations for two of the agencies par- 
ticipating in the important Study Group 
activities. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would be pleased to yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Am I not risht when 
I say that if, by the action proposed by 
this amendment, we cut off any funds 
for this purpose, we will make it impos- 
sible for the Congress to get the informa- 
tion which this study group might make 
available? Is that not right? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is exactly correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not also true that 
in taking this action with respect to this 
particular Cabinet-level study group we 
will be taking action that we have not 
taken in other instances where the same 
kind of authority legislatively exists? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is precisely the fact, and I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. This is the same amend- 
ment, however, that we have put on the 
bill for the HEW, Department of Labor, 
and also the Department of Agriculture. 
I might point out, as the majority leader 
has indicated, that this information can 
only come from the executive branch. 
I believe it is about time that the con- 
gressional branch, the legislative branch 
of our Government, started developing 
this kind of information itself and not 
always rely upon the executive branch 
of our Government to initiate this kind 
of a program. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. As 
the chairman of the subcommittee work- 
ing on this matter, I might say to the 
gentleman that I am in partial agree- 
ment. We are not relying, by any means, 
wholly on the executive branch. 

We have had extensive hearings, and 
we are going to continue those hearings; 
but the fact is, you know, this commit- 
tee restricted funds of the Committee on 
Education and Labor so that we need 
help from somewhere else. 

Mr. LAIRD. In answer to the major- 
ity leader, who said only the executive 
branch could develop this information, 
I do not want to be a party to that state- 
ment, because I believe your committee 
and the Congress have the responsibility 
to develop this information, not the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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-English in the migrant community, teaching 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I did not say what the 
gentleman is reading into my remarks. 
I did say the information which the 
Cabinet-level Study Group might make 
available. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, this Study Group acted pur- 
suant to an act of Congress of May 3, 
1945, which provides that appropriations 
of the executive departments and inde- 
pendent establishments shall be avail- 
able to defray expenses of interagency 
groups engaged in authorized activities 
of common interest. That is the legis- 
lative basis which this body itself 
created. 

All the facts concerning the creation 
of activities of the Study Group were 
reported in the Comptroller General’s 
letter to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Devine], dated May 17, which the gen- 
tleman has very graciously made avail- 
able to me, and which has also been 
made available to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

There is no mystery about this. The 
Attorney General and the Comptroller 
General have handed down opinions on 
this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of the 
pending amendment, 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 7 minutes, the last 
2 of which are to be reserved by the 
Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my 
gratitude to the gentleman from New 
York for allowing me 5 minutes. 

I would like to read a letter into the 
Record which I have received and was 
dated June 3, 1963. It has been referred 
to on two occasions in debate this 
afternoon. 

It is written over the signature of Wil- 
liam Anderson on the letterhead of the 
President’s Study Group on a National 
Service Program, Washington 25, D.C. 
It arrived in an envelope addressed to 
me, which said in the upper right-hand 
corner “Postage and fees paid by United 
States Department of Justice.” It reads: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As you know, the ap- 
propriate committees of both the House and 
Senate are holding hearings on H.R. 5625 
and S. 1321, bills to create a National Serv- 
ice Corps. It is proposed that such a Corps 
could work in some of our areas of greatest 
need—among migrants and Indians, the 
mentally ill and mentally retarded, and other 
economically and culturally deprived areas. 

Last week Clifton Clemens, a businessman 
and member of the City Council of Wasco, 
Calif., appeared before the House Special La- 
bor Committee. He discussed the plight of 
migrant workers in Kern County and made 
several suggestions about how National Sery- 
ice Corpsmen might assist the community 
in meeting these problems. He recom- 
mended, for instance, that corpsmen work 
in elementary schools to help overcome lan- 
guage barriers through teaching of basic 
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additional farm skills, homemaking, basic 
child care and sanitation. 

Mr. Clemens said he felt sure the local 
community would request corpsmen and 
that such a project “should be at least 2 
years and possibly 3.“ He specifically 
pointed out, “The project would not dupli- 
cate or replace existing projects or personnel, 
Rather it would supplement and vitalize 
present inadequate efforts.” 

We are enclosing a copy of Mr. Clemens’ 
full statement. If you would like further 
information, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


Enclosed was a copy of testimony on 
H.R. 5625, given before the House Labor 
Committee, by Mr. Clemens, 

The first sentence of this testimony 
was, and I quote: “I am here today in 
support of H.R. 5625.” 

I do not know what fairer construc- 
tion could be put on this letter and its 
enclosures than to say it is out-and-out 
lobbying of Congressmen with taxpayers’ 
funds which were not appropriated for 
the purpose used. In private business 
the use of such funds in the manner 
employed by the Department of Justice 
would be embezzlement. 

In government it is nothing less than 
the misuse of appropriated funds. With 
the widest stretch of my imagination, 
I cannot see where this is factfinding in 
any sense of the word. It is out-and-out 
illegal lobbying by the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it so happens that I 
would favor the establishment of a Na- 
tional Youth Service Corps, but at the 
moment this is beside the point. There 
is not a dime in this bill for the purpose 
of that corps or any other activity that 
is not set forth in these hearings. I think 
you will find that executive branch agen- 
cies are not going to play fast and loose 
with this subcommittee. I repeat, there 
is no money in this bill for this purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair- 
man announced that the noes appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gross and 
Mr. Rooney. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
161, noes 124. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
1 Clerk concluded the reading of the 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THORNBERRY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
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the bill (H.R. 7063) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, the judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and the 
amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
B and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
Passage of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 301, nays 93, not voting 39, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 83] 
YEAS—301 
Addabbo Dague Healey 
Albert Daniels Hechler 
Anderson Davis, Ga. Hemphill 
Arends Dawson Holifield 
Ashley Delaney Holland 
Aspinall Dent Horton 
Auchincloss Denton Hull 
Avery unian Ichord 
Baker Diggs Jarman 
Baldwin Donohue Jennings 
Barrett Downing Jensen 
Barry Duncan Joelson 
Bass Johnson, Calif. 
Bates Edmondson Johnson, Wis. 
Battin Edwards Jonas 
Evins Jones, Mo. 
Belcher Fallon Karsten 
Bell Farbstein 
Bennett, Mich. Fascell Kastenmeier 
Feighan ee 
Betts Findley Keith 
Blatnik Finnegan Kelly 
Fino Keogh 
Boland Flood Kilgore 
Bolling Fogarty King, Calif. 
Bolton, Ford an 
Frances P. Fountain Kluczynski 
Bolton, Fraser Knox 
Oliver P. Friedel Kornegay 
Bonner Fulton, Pa. K el 
Bow Fulton, Tenn. Laird 
Brademas Gallagher Landrum 
Brock Garmatz Langen 
Brooks Gary Lankford 
Broomfield Gavin Latta 
Brotzman Giaimo Leggett 
Brown, Calif. Gibbons 
Broyhill, Va. Gilbert Libonati 
Burke ill Lindsay 
Burkhalter Glenn Lipscomb 
Burton Gonzalez Lioyd 
Byrne, Pa. Goodling Long, La 
Byrnes, Wis. Grabowski Long, Md. 
Cahill Gray McDade 
Cameron Green, Oreg. McDowell 
Cannon Green, Pa. McFall 
Carey Griffin McIntire 
Cederberg Griffiths McLoskey 
Celler Grover Macdonald 
Chelf Gubser MacGregor 
Chenoweth Hagen, Calif. Mahon 
Clancy eck 
k Halpern Martin, Calif. 
Clausen Hanna Martin, Mass. 
Cleveland Hansen Martin, Nebr. 
Cohelan Harding Mathias 
Collier Hardy Matsunaga 
Conte Harrison May 
Cooley Michel 
Corbett Harvey, Mich. Miller, Calif 
Curtin Hawkins Milliken 
Hays nish 
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Minshall Quie Steed 
Montoya Randall Stratton 
Moorhead Reid, Stubblefield 
Morgan Reid, N.Y. Sullivan 
Morris el ‘aft 
Morrison Rhodes, Ariz. Talcott 
Morse Rhodes, Pa. Teague, Calif. 
Morton Rich mas 
Mosher Riehlman Thompson, La 
Multer Rivers, Alaska Thompson, N.J. 
Murphy, Ill Robison Thompson, Tex. 
Murphy, N.Y. Thornberry 
Natcher Rogers, Colo Toll 
Nedzi Rooney Tollefson 
Nelsen Rosenthal Tuten 
Nix Rostenkowski Udall 
N. Ro an 
O’Brien, N.Y. Roybal Van Deerlin 
"Hara, Rumsfeld Vanik 
O'Hara, Mich. Ryan, Mich Vinson 
Olsen, Mont. Ryan, N.Y. Wallhauser 
Olson, Minn. St. George Watts 
O'Neill St Germain Weaver 
Ostertag Schenck Weltner 
Passman Schneebeli Westland 
Patman Schweiker Whalley 
Patten Schwengel White 
Pelly Secrest Wickersham 
Pepper Shipley Widnall 
Perkins Shriver Willis 
Philbin Sibal Wilson, 
Pike Sickles Charles H. 
Pilcher Sisk Wright 
Pillion Skubitz Wydler 
Pirnie 8 yman 
e Smith, Iowa Young 
Powell Springer Younger 
Price Staebler Zablocki 
Pucinski Stafford 
Purcell Staggers 
NAYS—93 
Abbitt Goodell Rivers, S.C. 
Abele Grant Roberts, Ala. 
Abernethy Gross Roberts, Tex. 
Adair Gurney Rogers, Fla. 
Andrews „ Rogers, Tex. 
Ashbrook Haley Roudebush 
Ashmore Harvey, Ind. Saylor 
Baring Henderson Schadeberg 
Becker Herlong Selden 
Beermann Hoeven Senner 
Bennett, Fla. Hoffman Short 
Huddleston Sikes 
Broyhill,N.C. Hutchinson Smith, Calif. 
Bruce Johansen Smith, Va. 
Burleson Jones, Ala. Snyder 
Casey „N. T. Stephens 
Chamberlain Kyl Stinson 
Cramer Lennon Taylor 
Cunningham McClory Teague, Tex. 
Derwinski McCulloch Thomson, Wis. 
Devine McMillan Tuck 
Dole Marsh Utt 
Dorn Matthews Van Pelt 
Dowdy Waggonner 
Elliott Moore Watson 
Everett Murray Wharton 
Fisher O'Konski Whitener 
Flynt Poff Whitten 
Foreman Pool Williams 
Fuqua Quillen Wilson, Ind. 
Gathings Rains Winstead 
NOT VOTING—39 
Alger Frelinghuysen O'Brien, Il. 
A Hall Osmers 
Bromwell Harris Reuss 
Brown, Ohio Hébert Roosevelt 
Buckley Horan St. Onge 
Colmer Hosmer Scott 
Corman Kilburn Shelley 
Curtis Madden Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn. Meader Siler 
Dingell Miller, N.Y. Trimble 
Dulski Monagan Tupper 
Ellsworth Moss Wilson, Bob 
Forrester Norblad 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mr. Alger against. 
Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 
Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Colmer against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Ayres. 
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Dingell with Mr. Hall. 

Dulski with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Buckley with Mr. Siler. 

Moss with Mr. Norblad. 

Madden with Mr. Osmers. 

Monagan with Mr. Hosmer. 

Trimble with Mr. Curtis of Missourl. 
Corman with Mr. Tupper. 

St. Onge with Mr. Meader. 

Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Bromwell. 
Harris with Mr. Forrester. 

Reuss with Mr. Scott. 


Mr. EVERETT changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H.R. 7063. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the N of the gentleman from New 
York? 


There was no objection. 


CONTINUING FOR 2 YEARS EXIST- 
ING REDUCTION OF THE EXEMP- 
TION FROM DUTY ENJOYED BY 
RETURNING RESIDENTS 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 405, Rept. No. 
420), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6791) to continue for two years the existing 
reduction of the exemption from duty en- 
joyed by returning residents, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
be considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. No amendment shall be in order to 
said bill except amendments offered by di- 
rection of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may be offered to 
the bill at the conclusion of general debate, 
but said amendments shall not be subject 
to amendment. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


WALTER P. REUTHER SPEAKS OUT 
ON THE ISSUES 
Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 8, Walter P. Reuther, vice 
president of the AFL-CIO, delivered an 
important address at the industrial 
union department get-together dinner 
in Washington. In his address, Mr. 
Reuther outlined many of the problems 
facing our Nation. His analysis of these 
problems is most germane to our delib- 
erations, and I suggest that we thought- 
fully consider his cogent remarks which 
follow: 


ADDRESS BY WALTER P. REUTHER TO INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT (AFL-CIO) GET- 
TOGETHER DINNER, WASHINGTON, D.C., MAY 
8, 1963 
By popular demand of my colleagues, I was 

asked to make a speech. Since every time 
we sit at the bargaining table and succeed 
in persuading the management to yield a 
fringe benefit in our new contract, we are 
always advised that you have to pay for 
fringe benefits. Now, the Congressmen and 
the Senators and our many other visitors 
from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment have had the benefit of what was 
served at the bar and at dinner—that’s your 
fringe benefit—and now you're going to pay 
for it by listening to me. 

Jack was telling his story—and the reason 
I really like to make speeches at labor gath- 
erings is because no one ever tells me what 
I’m to speak about, and I’ve been rather 
overly sensitive about being asked to speak 
about subject matters that are uninspiring 
And I've had an experience that I’ve told 
about and that some of you may have heard, 
but I would like to share it with those who 
haven't. 

I spoke out at the University of California 
some years ago and I was to give the last 
lecture at the Berkeley campus in a series 
on “The Economics of Collective Bargain- 
ing.” Bill Green was the first speaker, and 
then Maurice Tobin, who was then the Sec- 
retary of Labor, was the second speaker, and 
I was the concluding speaker. I was met 
by Dr. Clark Kerr, now the head of the 
University of California, and I asked, “How 
many students really come out to hear a 
lecture on the economics of collective bar- 
gaining?” I just couldn’t see that setting 
the campus on fire. He said, “Well, we get 
around 250 to 300.” I said, “That’s pretty 
good.” He said, “But we're expecting a 
bigger crowd tonight.” 

And to our surprise there were 8,500 stu- 
dents who came to that meeting. And I 
was very excited and went home feeling very 
good because the president of the university 
said to me that this was the largest non- 
athletic gathering in the history of the uni- 
versity. But a year later, I got a note that 
disturbed me a great deal. The president 
of the university wrote me. “Dear Mr. 
Reuther,” he says, “in all good conscience, 
I have to advise you that your record was 
equaled last week: Dr. Kinsey was here and 
his subject matter was the sex behavior pat- 
tern of the male species.” Whereupon I sent 
a telegram protesting this, not only as un- 
fair competition, but it was definitely an 
unfair labor act. 

And so when I was asked to speak tonight, 
they didn’t tell me what I had to speak 
about, and this is why it’s a real privilege 
to have this opportunity. 

Seriously, this meeting tonight really sym- 
bolizes, I think, what I believe is the genius 
of American democracy because the genius 
of our kind of free society is the ability of 
that society to achieve unity in diversity. 
You couldn’t find a more diverse group in 
America, I believe that what Mr. Khru- 
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shchev doesn’t understand is that a free so- 
ciety, while it may have many differences, 
is capable of resolving those differences so 
that it can get on with the main task of 
society. 

But this is essentially the problem that 
we face. Why does Mr. Khrushchev believe 
that he is going to bury us? Anyone who 
has met with him—Husert HUMPHREY has 
spent time with him; I spent 44% hours with 
him—cannot escape being impressed with 
the fact that Mr. Khrushchev really believes 
that he is riding the wave of future and 
that in due time his system will bury our 
system. And he believes that because he 
believes that we are incapable of rising above 
our pressure-group relationships and of find- 
ing the kind of common denominator or a 
sense of national purpose in dealing with 
the many complex problems that we face 
in the absence of war. 

He knows, as history has demonstrated 
too often, that when we, as well as other 
people, are faced with the challenge of war, 
we are to a total sacrifice. But he 
does not believe that we are equal to that 
same kind of total effort in dealing with 
the problems of peace. He looks at Amer- 
ica—as we need to look at America—and he 
sees that we have wasted 25 million man- 
years of potential productive employment 
because of unemployment. He sees a coun- 
try which over a 10-year period has wasted, 
on the average, 20 percent of its productive 
potential because of idle factories and idle 
workers. He sees a country which has not 
achieved an adequate rate of economic 
growth. 

And he believes that a country like ours 
that wastes these great economic resources 
just is not equal to the challenge that we 
will face, and because we are not equal to 
it, he believes that in due time he will bury 
us. 

Now our country and the whole world 
is spending roughly $120 billion for the pro- 
duction of armaments and nuclear weapons 
that no one dares use because the human 
race has achieved the capability of total self- 
destruction. I share the view that unless 
we put an end to the nuclear arms race, the 
nuclear arms race in time will put an end 
to the human race. And while history and 
the realities of the world in which we live 
necessitate that America be strong in terms 
of military power, we all need to understand 
that military power is but the negative as- 
pect of the total effort that we need to make 
if freedom is to prevail. 

In the long pull, if we can avoid a nuclear 
war which no one can win, the contest be- 
tween freedom and tyranny must ultimately 
be determined on the basis of which eco- 
nomic and social system can best improve 
the quality of the society which it develops. 
Because the people of the world are going 
to judge us, as they will judge communism, 
not by slogans, not by how powerful our 
megaton bombs may be, although we need 
them, but in the final analysis, they are go- 
ing to judge which of these social systems 
can better deal with the basic problems of 
the human family, can better improve the 
quality of human life. 

I believe that because we are blessed more 
richly than any other people in the world, 
we must of necessity assume the major re- 
sponsibility for the leadership of the free 
world. 

I believe that whether we win or we lose 
will primarily be determined by how effec- 
tively we harness the great unused economic 
potential we have within our reach, and 
how responsibly we relate that economic 
potential to the basic needs of the total 
community: how we relate it to the needs 
of education and housing and medical care 
and these many other human needs. 

I would like very briefly to touch upon 
four areas that we in the labor movement 
are deeply concerned about, because these 
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four areas are among the priorities that we 
consider essential if we are to eliminate the 
serious deficits in American society. 

The first priority area in which we believe 
there is a very serious deficit in the quality of 
American society is in the field of education. 
We are the richest country in the world and 
yet we are denying millions of our young 
people educational opportunities adequate 
enough to facilitate their maximum growth 
and development. We are not only denying 
them as individuals the maximum oppor- 
tunity of self-fulfillment, but we are deny- 
ing society the greater contributions and the 
greater skills and competence that education 
would provide them. 

We believe that Congress must find a way 
to rise above the sterile concept that Fed- 
eral aid means Federal control. People who 
take that view do not have faith in the vi- 
tality and strength of democracy at the local 
and State level. We share the view that the 
increasing dimensions of our educational 
needs are beyond the economic resources and 
the tax structure capability of our local and 
State communities, and therefore, adequate 
aid to education is a compelling necessity. 

The next priority is our senior citizens. 
Forty-five percent of them have an income 
of $1,000 or less, at the very time when the 
medical needs are the greatest, their eco- 
nomic resources are the most inadequate, 
and in this area we are not providing people 
with their basic needs. 

It has been said that the most accurate 
measure of the quality of a society is what 
it does to provide its children and its youth 
with educational opportunities and what it 
does to provide its older citizens in the au- 
tumn of their lives with full economic se- 
curity and human dignity. 

Measured by what we have, by the great 
resources which we have at our disposal, 
we are doing less in these two important 
areas than is any other country in the world 
on a comparable basis; we are failing in 
both important areas. 

This disturbs us in the labor movement. 

The third area where we believe there is 
a serious deficit in the quality of our society 
is in the field of civil and human rights. 

We are deeply disturbed, not only as rep- 
resentatives of labor, but as human beings 
by this very serious and widening moral gap 
between American democracy’s noble prom- 
ises and its ugly practices in the field of civil 
rights. 

We are disturbed about the developments 
in Birmingham. 

There are responsible members of both 
political parties here tonight, and neither 
political party can be proud of its failure to 
date. The platforms of both the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party have stated 
time after time in their national conventions 
that they are committed to the protection 
of constitutional rights and the extension of 
civil rights to all of our citizens. And 
neither party has carried out the commit- 
ment they made to the American people. 

It is our plea that this basic question of 
human rights, of equal opportunities for all 
of our citizens, is a great moral issue. What 
we do about it will determine whether or not 
our moral credentials will be in order in the 
world. And our plea is to both political 
parties and to men of good will in both 
political parties. Let’s take the question of 
civil rights and equal opportunity and let’s 
raise it to a high moral question above 
partisan politics and let's have a coalition of 
responsibility and public conscience so that 
America can move to bridge that moral gap 
between what we preach and what we prac- 
tice in this important area. Because one 
ugly picture that goes on the front page of 
every paper in the world will do more to 
destroy the image of American democracy 
than all the work of the Peace Corps and 
all that our people can build. And as one 
American, I believe that if we continue to 
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fail on this important front, we shall both 
be unequal and unworthy of leading the 
forces of freedom in the world against the 
forces of tyranny. 

My fourth area in which there is a very 
serious deficit in the quality of our society 
is on the job front. The Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress under the able and 
distinguished chairmanship of Senator PAUL 
Dovuctas issued a report in February in which 
they said that the true level of unemploy- 
ment is at least 7 percent over the last 63 
consecutive months. No other free nation 
in Europe, where they also work within the 
framework of a free enterprise market econ- 
omy, has done so badly as we have. Over a 
million of our young people are walking the 
streets out of work and out of school. And 
Dr. Conant has said that this is the most ex- 
plosive social dynamite on America’s door- 
step. In the next 10 years, 26 million young 
Americans will come into our work force, 
and because of technological progress and 
the growth in the work force, we will need to 
create 41 million new jobs, 80,000 new jobs 
every week for those 10 years, in order that 
unemployment will not increase, so that we 
will not accumulate a more difficult and 
sizable deficit on the job front. 

We in the labor movement believe that 
essentially the source of our difficulty on 
the economic front is that we have mastered 
the technology of abundance but we have 
not learned to manage abundance. And the 
only way that you can learn to manage abun- 
dance is to learn to share it; share the wealth 
and the abundance of automation that our 
developing technology makes possible in 
factory and field, and gear that abundance 
to the equity of workers and farmers and 
investors and consumers, so that the rela- 
tionship of the equities create the dynamics 
of growth and expansion without which full 
employment and full production are not 
possible. 

In the period of 1953 to 1962, a relatively 
short period of 9 years, manufacturing pro- 
duction went up 28 percent and employment 
in manufacturing went down 12 percent. 

In the automobile industry, 1957 was a 
good year, 1962 was a good year. In 1962 we 
made a million more cars and trucks with 
43,000 less workers, and they were more com- 
plicated cars and trucks than we made in 
1957. 

Now we welcome the best tools that sci- 
ence and technology can give us. The 
American labor movement does not believe 
that you can stop the flow of the tide or the 
flow of technology. And we welcome these 
tools. 

But we want these tools used sanely and 
sensibly and rationally and responsibly in 
terms of the needs of the total community. 
And this is the source of our difficulty. And 
yet the problems we face today will look 
microscopic when measured against the di- 
mensions of the problem that we face in 
the period ahead. 

Our technology in the automotive industry, 
the technology in the steel industry, in the 
electrical industry, in industry after in- 
dustry is based upon the existing computers 
because the computer, the electric brain, is 
the core of automation. That is where with- 
in the memory of the automated brain, the 
machine keeps these complicated instruc- 
tions and upon the right electrical impulse 
it directs the other machines what to do. 
The automation that we have now is built 
around an electric computer with an impulse 
cycle of three-tenths of a millionth of a 
second. But on the drawing boards of 
America there are new computers that make 
the existing computers as obsolete as a model 
T Ford. The new computers will have an 
impulse cycle of three-tenths of a billionth 
of a second; a thousand times faster. 

What happens when that new and revolu- 
tionary dimension is fed into our technol- 
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ogy? What will we do with it? Will it be 
good or will it be bad? 

That is not a decision that the engineers 
who are perfecting that electric brain will 
make; that is a broad economic and social 
question which our whole society must find 
an answer to. If we gear the abundance 
that that tremendous revolutionary for- 
ward step will make possible to the needs 
of the total of our society not only in rais- 
ing the living standards of the one-fifth of 
all Americans, families who live in poverty 
despite all the noble talk of an affluent so- 
ciety, it will give us the economic wealth to 
rebuild our cities and to build schools and 
hospitals and highways and resource devel- 
opments. 

Now we in the labor movement have never 
taken the position that automatically every 
wage earner or every citizen is entitled to 
economic security. What we do insist upon 
and we shall continue to insist upon is that 
when a wage earner is denied the right to 
work because of economic and social forces 
beyond his control, then it is the obligation 
of the whole of society to take such steps and 
pursue such programs and policies as are 
necessary to provide the opportunity of gain- 
ful employment for each of its citizens able 
and willing to work. 

There is a crisis at the bargaining table in 
America. I know; I sit there. I have the 
responsibility in association with my col- 
leagues in the UAW to represent more than 
1,500,000 wage earners. And the crisis at 
the bargaining table in America is a reflec- 
tion of a deeper crisis in the whole of Amer- 
ica. We are in trouble at the bargaining 
table because America is in trouble. When 
you sit at the bargaining table, whether it 
be in the automotive industry or the steel 
industry or the newspaper industry or the 
railroad industry, and you are representing 
two workers and there is only one job, you 
are in trouble. We place upon the bar- 
gaining process in America, economic and 
social responsibilities which are beyond its 
competence—and no other free society does 
that. 

They solve the broad problem of employ- 
ment in the public arena, in terms of public 
policies. But when you place that burden 
upon the bargaining process, you place a 
burden which it can't carry, and it will face 
recurring crises. If you can achieve full 
employment in America, 95 percent of the 
problems at the bargaining table would 
evaporate. But they will pyramid unless 
we find answers to this problem of how does 
a free society relate its technology to the 
needs of people and maintain full employ- 
ment and full production. 

Why is the labor movement talking about 
a short workweek? It’s because deep within 
the American wage earners there is a great 
sense of fear and uncertainty about tomor- 
row. The fight for the shorter workweek is 
not a fight for more leisure; it is a defense 
mechanism against unemployment because 
the whole burden of unemployment is placed 
upon the bargaining process. 

We would like to suggest to our friends in 
Government in both the executive and in 
the legislative branches that we believe that 
getting America back to work is the number 
one priority responsibility of this country. 

We also believe that it’s sound public pol- 
icy to make balancing the economy a priority 
consideration over balancing the budget. 

We share the view that a continuing 
deficit in jobs is a much more serious threat 
to the future of America than a temporary 
deficit in the budget. 

We hope the Congress will cut taxes. 
There is almost general agreement on this. 
Mr. Henry Ford, whom I see occasionally, has 
a business committee on cutting taxes. So 
there is general agreement between labor and 
industry on the need for a tax cut because 
the present tax burden is a kind of a hodge- 
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podge that came out of two wars and it needs 
to be put into sharper focus in terms of our 
present economic situation. 

But we disagree very sharply with Mr. 
Ford’s tax committee. He would give it, we 
believe, to the wrong people. This is not a 
matter of economic justice alone, although 
I think you could make a strong case on that 
point in terms of the tax cut going to the 
low and middle income families. But this 
is a matter of economic necessity. You give 
a tax cut to the lower and middle income 
families and you will generate the maximum 
economic thrust in terms of high velocity 
purchasing power dollars, and that’s what 
the economy needs. 

And, therefore, we believe that the Con- 
gress Ought to take action. We passed out 
here tonight a copy of the Employment Act 
of 1946. It’s brand new; it’s never been 
used. And we would urge the Congress to 
enact legislation to implement the purposes 
of the Employment Act of 1946, which com- 
mits our country to pursue public policies 
in cooperation with the private sector of our 
economy to achieve maximum employment, 
maximum production, and maximum pur- 
chasing power. It’s all spelled out there. 

We believe that Congress ought to begin 
to take affirmative action to implement the 
purposes of that Employment Act of 1946. 

Now we have everything in America that 
we need to solve these problems: we've got 
a productive economy, we've got a highly de- 
veloped technology, we've got the largest res- 
ervoir of skill and competence of people in 
the world. All we need is the will, the will 
to commit these resources to the unfinished 
work of American democracy. 

We believe that America can find the an- 
swers. And I have talked about these four 
items because they are the items in the areas 
in which we are most concerned. And we 
say to our friends who have been kind 
enough to be our guests here tonight and to 
break bread with us: Please get the legisla- 
tive process in high gear and do the things 
that will make it possible to put America 
back to work. 

You ask the average worker whether he 
wants a shorter work week or full employ- 
ment, and you'll get the answer. The Ameri- 
can workers want to do the work that has to 
be done so that America can do its job. But 
we cannot solve this problem at the bar- 
gaining table. We can make a contribution, 
and labor and management have a great re- 
sponsibility. And I have articulated on 
other occasions the philosophy that I share: 
I believe that labor and management have 
their separate responsibilities, but together 
they have a joint responsibility to the whole 
of our country. That joint responsibility 
does of necessity transcend their separate re- 
sponsibilities. But we can’t solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment at the bargaining 
table. 

Our plea tonight to our friends in Congress 
is take the steps that need the taking on 
the tax and fiscal front, on the public works 
front, on the educational front, on the hous- 
ing front, on the highway and public re- 
sources fronts, on the many other fronts in 
which there remains much unfinished work. 
And we will salute you because we want to 
go back to work building a better stronger 
America in a better and peaceful world. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, how can 
anyone understand the truth about the 
quality stabilization bill when a learned 
professor tells the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee it will 
“give the manufacturers a blank check 
to write a price.” 

Maybe the professor, even if he is from 
my own State, is talking “learned non- 
sense.” Surely, no such provisions ap- 
pear in this bill as it is now written. 

The fact is—he is. And his testimony 
is so typical of much of the nonsense 
heard about this simple quality stabili- 
zation bill that promotes, that fortifies 
our free, competitive enterprise system. 

It is high time our sheltered theorists 
came down from their ivory towers and 
found out about the realities of the mar- 
ketplace and stopped their unsupport- 
able charges about the quality stabili- 
zation bill. 

Earl Lifshey, the articulate columnist 
for Home Furnishings Daily, makes this 
point, and makes at the same time a 
good case for quick enactment of the 
quality stabilization bill. 

I am a cosponsor of this bill. I agree 
100 percent with Mr. Lifshey. I com- 
mend to you the reading of his May 28 
column which follows: 

Ir You Ask ME 
(By Earl Lifshey) 

As long as I've started to report to you 
on some of the strange concepts about 
marketing and merchandising that are to be 
found in the testimony of those opposed to 
the quality stabilization bill as revealed in 
the recent congressional hearings, let me tell 
you about another I’m sure you'll relish as 
much as yesterday’s. 

This one emanates not from the market- 
place but from the field of higher learning. 
More specifically, it’s contained in a 29-page 
statement by Albert B. Oxenfeldt, professor 
of marketing at the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business in New York. 

His position, he asserts, “reflects my anal- 
ysis of current developments in retailing— 
and in particular what I consider the condi- 
tions and practices that may need improve- 
ment.” 

Conceding that the “worthy objectives” of 
the proposed bill “attempt, specifically, to 
correct deceptive practices, bait-and-switch 
selling and predatory pricecutting,” he be- 
lieves, nevertheless, that “it would go far to- 
ward obstructing the progress in distribution 
that represents the chief strength of our 
retailing system.” 

There isn’t space here to cite all of his 
concepts and conclusions which, I believe, 
are wide open to question, so I'll confine my- 
self to one of his major recommendations: 

“The problem of predatory pricecutting is 
a special one and should be dealt with spe- 
cifically. One way to do this is to give some 
administrative agency the power to set tem- 
porary minimum prices upon establishment 
of proof that injury is taking place. The 
systems might function as follows: Retailers 
or manufacturers suffering net losses on 
their total operations because of harmful 
pricecutting would petition the agency and 
provide proof of this. It would then issue 
an immediate preliminary order setting 
minimum prices for a designated brief period. 
After a more thorough investigation into the 
price cutting, the preliminary order would 
either be confirmed or lifted. The final order 
would be binding only for a limited period 
of time. Specific criteria as to what is un- 
fair, what amount of damage is sufficient 
to merit action, how floor prices are to be 
set, and how long the order can run should 
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be provided in the bill establishing this ad- 
ministrative agency. 

“Instances of bait or misleading advertis- 
ing would also be subject to the same type of 
review,” he continues, and suggests possible 
penalties that include giving the manufac- 
turer the right to withdraw his line from 
those who fail to comply with the agency’s 
order as well as fines, “Injured consumers 
should also be permitted to bring action 

this type of retailer and perhaps ob- 
tain a portion of the fine.” 

Among the gains of such a program, would 
be, he states: “(1) Generally lower prices; 
(2) continuing development of more efficient 
forms of retailing; (3) order and stability in 
retailing with healthy, well-operated retail 
stores; and (4) an economy operating at a 
higher level of efficiency and producing more 
output.” He concludes with the hope that 
the committee “will reject the quality sta- 
bilization bill in favor of a constructive 
program.” 

Well, that’s what the man said, and it’s 
all right there in the record. 

If there’s anything that business needs less 
than a government agency which “after 
thorough investigation” would tell it how to 
price its merchandise I can't conceive of what 
it might be. The very thought of such an 
agency even attempting to undertake such 
an investigation, “thorough” or otherwise, 
especially after the performance record the 
Federal Trade Commission continues to 
make for itself, staggers the imagination. It 
is, obviously, an utterly impractical and im- 
possible proposal. 

The more such “constructive” programs to 
develop “more efficient forme of retailing” 
are suggested the better are the chances, it 
seems to me, for the success of the soundly 
conceived, carefully developed quality sta- 
bilization bill. 

But before somebody manages to foist an- 
other Government agency on your neck to 
tell you—in addition to everything else—how 
to set your prices, you’d better tell your 
Senators and Congressmen how good the 
quailty stabilization bill really is. 

Did you manufacturers know that you 
don't really own your own trademarks—that 
the public owns it because the people paid 
for it? If you haven't learned that yet, let 
me bring you up to date; after all, with 
something as important as a trademark it’s 
always well to know who the real owner is. 

The authority for this brilliant concept 
is none other than John Schwegmann of the 
well-known Schwegmann Bros. supermarkets 
in New Orleans. He outlined his logic at a 
recent hearing on the quality stabilization 
bill before a subcommittee of the House In- 
terstate Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
I quote that gentleman's testimony on page 
314 of the transcript: 

“Now, I didn’t hear it raised here today, 
but probably it has been, that this (a man- 
ufacturer's trademark) is a valuable trade- 
mark, and that they (the manufacturers) 
spend a lot of money on it and, of course, 
it should be protected. That really is not 
true. This valuable trademark that they 
have spent a lot of money on is all deducted 
from their income taxes. Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer when they bought any product were 
charged for that type of advertisement. So, 
in effect they didn't have (don’t own) that 
valuable trademark. The people paid for it 
when they bought the various merchandise 
at retail.” 

After hearing several more pages of testi- 
mony of his views on price maintenance Rep- 
resentative LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, Democrat, 
of California, remarked: “A very compre- 
hensive statement, sir. It makes me think 
of the marble in a pinball machine the way 
you move it around * * *In the matter of 
trademarks, I am not sure whether you told 
us about your philosophy on trademarks.” 

The matter, Mr. Schwegmann replied has 
been argued many times (although I have 
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yet to meet anyone who has ever heard of 
it before). Then, using Bayer aspirin as an 
example, he continued: “this vital trademark 
no longer belongs to them in the sense that 
they have this money invested as a capital 
account; in other words, it has been depre- 
ciated and deducted in a form of income 
tax * * * Bayer has spent millions of dol- 
lars on aspirin advertising it. But they don't 
have it set up with these millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of advertising because they 
have taken off their taxes. And the con- 
sumer has paid for it when he bought his 
bottle of aspirin. And the U.S. Government 
didn't get it in the form of taxes.” 

The record doesn’t show whether anyone 
has yet told Mr. Schwegmann that, based on 
his own logic, he, like manufacturers, there- 
fore also doesn’t own anything else in his 
business because, “The people paid for it.” 
The buildings, equipment and, for all I 
know under his weird concept of economics 
and accounting, probably even the real es- 
tate belongs to the people. Maybe we're liv- 
ing in a socialistic rather than a capitalistic 
economy without knowing it. 

No intelligent person, of course, takes such 
nonsense seriously. But I give it to you this 
morning as an example of some of the almost 
unbelievable arguments being advanced in 
opposition to the quality stabilization bill. 
That bill, as I have said here many times, in 
my judgment would simply restore to manu- 
facturers a basic right to which they are 
entitled under our system of free, individual 
enterprise—if, indeed, that system still 
exists. That bill would give them the right 
to compete in the marketplace on the basis 
that they and not somebody else believes is 
the best way to develop their market—and 
don’t let anyone including Mr. Schwegmann, 
try to make believe as they invariably do 
that this bill would eliminate competition, 
because it can’t possibly do so. Yet that 
supermarket operator told the committee: 

“People today want to earn money with 
the least amount of effort. That is true of 
most all people. And this (the quality stabi- 
lization bill) would be a wonderful way of 
making money, you understand, at the cost 
of the consumer without competition.” No 
doubt that’s why so many supermarket op- 
erators and other retailers are going in so 
strongly for private brands. 

If you haven’t written your Senators and 
Congressmen yet saying why the quality 
stabilization bill is important legislation 
that should be passed, it still isn't too late 
to do so. 

If some of you have had occasion to wonder 
why so many important manufacturers are 
ardently supporting the proposed quality 
stabilization bill you need wonder no more. 
Now it can be told. It’s because, “What this 
bill does is to give the manufacturers a blank 
check to write a price.” 

That profound declaration of merchandis- 
ing madness, let me hasten to report, comes 
from Dr. Stewart M. Lee, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. It 
is contained in the testimony he recently 
gave at a hearing on that bill before the 
House Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Finance. 

This, of course, isn’t the first time such 
learned nonsense has been heard from the 
opponents of the quality stabilization bill in 
particular or of legal resale price mainte- 
mance in general. And each time I come 
across it I find it completely incomprehen- 
sible that people who should know better 
engage in such loose talk. 

Tell me, Dr. Lee, do you really believe that? 
Do you suppose for 1 single minute that a 
manufacturer, under the terms of the quality 
stabilization bill would have to be competi- 
tive no longer? Does your concept of eco- 
nomics and business administration hold 
that there is ever a time when a manu- 
facturer in this country can sit back and 
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dictate what should be done with his prod- 
ucts in the market place without regard for 
his competitors? If you do then you teach 
a unique doctrine that no manufecturer I 
know ever has heard of, much less practices. 

The inescapable fact of the matter is that 
regardless of whether or not legal resale price 
maintenance is involved in marketing a 
product, a product must be able to compete 
successfully—or else. And if a manufacturer 
believes he can compete successfully at a 
price he thinks represents the value he is 
offering, I claim that under the American 
free enterprise he should be given the right 
to compete on that basis. But you and those 
who use your arguments would deny him 
that right. 

I note that you list yourself as president 
of the Council on Consumer Information. 
Need you be reminded that it is the con- 
sumer, always, who has the last word in 
the marketplace. And with or without the 
quality stabilization bill or any bill like it, 
the consumers will buy what they want. If 
they don't think products offered to them are 
worth the price, they just won't buy them. 
Furthermore, in today’s highly intensified 
competitive market, they have greater free- 
dom of choice than ever before. And that’s 
exactly as it should be. But unlike you, I 
believe that the manufacturer is entitled to 
the very same freedom of choice in establish- 
ing his marketing policies. 

You express great concern about what 
would happen if manufacturers were given 
more right to establish retail prices on their 
products, but you apparently are quite un- 
concerned over the fact that today, more than 
ever before, retailers in every field are estab- 
lishing their own prices on their own private 
brands? By what law of logic is one so bad 
and the other OK? 

You conclude by saying: “Evidence seems 
to indicate that retail price-maintenance 
legislation and an effectively competitive 
system are incompatible. A choice must be 
made between an economy in which Gov- 
ernment regulation becomes more important 
or an economy which is to be based upon 
the free enterprise system. The choice does 
not rest upon the acceptance or rejection of 
resale price-maintenance legislation, but the 

of such legislation is indicative of 
a trend away from a freely competitive eco- 
nomic 25 

Actually just the reverse is true. The 
quality stabilization bill, far from being 
“Government regulation” as you inaccurately 
term it, is designed to make free enterprise a 
reality for everyone, especially those to whom 
it is now denied so often. 

Its use by any manufacturer, I must re- 
mind you, is purely optional; it is not Gov- 
ernment regulation. Moreover, the quality 
stabilization bill is completely consistent and 
compatible with an effectively competitive 
system—except, of course, in the minds of 
those who are under the illusion that what 
this bill does is to give the manufacturers a 
blank check to write a price. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF A NOTED 
PUBLICATION, “DIARIO LAS 
AMERICAS” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that 
Diario Las Americas, the Spanish-lan- 
guage newspaper published in Miami 
“for liberty, culture, and hemisphere 
solidarity,” is commemorating its 10th 
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anniversary. Dr. Francisco Aguirre and 
Dr. Horacio Aguirre, noted hemisphere 
leaders, are the publishers. 

This is a significant occasion. It at- 
tests to the popularity and strength of 
this fine publication and to its recogni- 
tion as a leader in the cause of unity 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Diario Las Americas has special sec- 
tions intended for the Spanish-speaking 
community of the city; however, it is 
received with positive interest in any 
inter-American sector, especially those 
of Latin American origin, due to the 
fact that its pages contain information 
on worldwide events, with special cover- 
age of the inter-American scene and, 
also, because its editorial page comments 
on all matters of political, cultural, and 
social bearing for these communities. 
To the Spanish-American, because of his 
psychological nature, his educational 
background, and his temperament, no 
matter where he is, this kind of infor- 
mation always meets his interest. 

Diario Las Americas is well received 
and read by Spanish-Americans of all 
nationalities who travel in inter-Ameri- 
can flights; for that same reason, it is 
read in all the big hotels of cities im- 
portant for their inter-American traffic, 
especially in Central and South America; 
and that is why it is read by the Spanish- 
American resident of New York, Tampa, 
Key West, Washington, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, and many other 
cities of the United States, as well as in 
most capital cities throughout Latin 
America. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
mentality and psychological nature of 
the Spanish-American drive him to learn 
what is going on in the other sister Re- 
publics, which generally speaking, con- 
stantly face problems similar to those of 
his own country in all spheres of human 
and political activities. They all share 
a common fate and, like Texans, New 
Yorkers and Floridians in the United 
States, they share a common language, 
with little variations which in no way 
impair their understanding of each 
other. What goes on in Colombia is of 
interest, in varying degrees, to the Cu- 
ban, and vice versa; the same is true with 
the Argentinian, the Brazilian, the Mexi- 
can, the Nicaraguan, the Venezuelan, the 
Panamanian, and so forth. They all 
have a common interest to know each 
other better, to find out about the hu- 
man problems affecting all their nations. 
For these reasons, Diario Las Americas 
is welcome by all and is read by all who 
are interested in events of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

But aside from its inter-American cir- 
culation, Diario Las Americas performs 
another very useful service right within 
these United States. It is a reliable 
source of information about Latin Amer- 
ica to the businessman, to the exporter, 
to the Government official and diplomat, 
and to the student attending Spanish 
language classes in the many univer- 
sities, colleges, and secondary schools 
where it is used as a supplementary text- 
book. 

The distinguished Florida newspaper 
columnist, Mrs. Martha Lummus, com- 
mented as follows shortly after the es- 
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tablishment of Diario Las Americas in 
Miami: 

Diario Las Americas, bilingual newspaper 
which specializes in Spanish news and pre- 
sents it in both English and Spanish, is a 
friendship project of great merit, and as 
such is worthy of consideration and support. 
Not only is the newspaper helping each na- 
tion in this hemisphere to understand the 
other, it is doing a large share in promoting 
friendships between countries and an in- 
formative job of keeping people abreast of 
the times, an effort directed toward quelling 
any communistic tendencies and promoting 
peace. After all, peace and friendship are 
in many ways synonymous—if there's 
friendship and understanding between na- 
tions, chances are there'll also be peace. 


Born to serve the interests of the peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere in 
peacetime, Diario Las Americas is now 
doing its part in the terrible struggle 
that we face in the Americas since Cuba 
became a Communist stronghold. 
Diario Las Americas is on the honor roll 
for its efforts in the State of Florida, and 
especially in Miami, to assist in the re- 
adjustment of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Cuban refugees who have 
landed at our shores and who would be 
an even greater problem were it not for 
the efforts of so many private institu- 
tions and individuals. Diario Las Amer- 
icas has done its part to keep up the 
morale of these refugees and has tried 
to give them encouragement not only 
for adjustment to a new way of life but 
also to continue their fight against com- 
munism in any way they can, that it may 
not spread to other nations of the 
Americas. Its daily contents, too, help 
toward this end by bringing to all cor- 
ners of the hemisphere the truth about 
the tragedy that is the Cuba of today. 


CONDITIONS IN POLAND 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the growing interest which 
Americans are displaying in conditions 
behind the Iron Curtain, the continued 
oppression of the peoples of Eastern Eu- 
rope, and the failure of the Communists 
to provide legitimate economic improve- 
ments, I believe a recent address by Mr. 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, former Polish 
Prime Minister and Chairman of the 
Polish Peasant Party, is especially 
timely. This address was delivered on 
June 2 at the Polish Peasant Day cele- 
Lration in Chicago. 


ADDRESS oF Mr. STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK, 
FORMER POLISH PRIME MINISTER, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE POLISH PEASANT PARTY, DE- 
LIVERED AT THE POLISH PEASANT DAY CELE- 
BRATION ON JUNE 2, 1963, IN CHICAGO 


Dear brothers and sisters, friends and fel- 
low countrymen; on Whitsunday, on the 
Peasant Day I send you the best and 
heartiest greetings. 

On all Peasant Day celebrations held in 
the past, the Peasant Party members, while 
demonstrating their strength and will, de- 
manded a free, democratic, and socially just 
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Poland, protested against the dictatorship of 
the Sanacja, that of Hitler and that of the 
Communists. 

Loyal to the declarations adopted at the 
Peasant Day meetings, you have confirmed 
with blood your allegiance to the peasant 
ideology, to the cause of freedom and inde- 
pendence of fatherland, to the religion and 
the Polish soil. 

Today, those who always faithfully de- 
fended and cared for the Polish nation do 
not have the right to celebrate in freedom 
the Peasant Day in Poland. 

The former Hitlerite occupation has been 
replaced by the Soviet occupation. 

You have been left with only this right: 
to participate in especially organized Com- 
munist manifestations at which the Com- 
munist and their rural agents do praise the 
Soviet masters and at which you are told to 
accept “voluntarily” the “increased norms of 
work and quotas of production.” 

Therefore, today on this Peasant Day, 
when the Polish nation continues to be en- 
slaved by the Communist masters and can- 
not openly speak for itself, while the War- 
saw agents of Moscow falsify its will and 
opinion—we together with the Polish nation 
do hereby appeal to all people of the free 
world. 

The enslaved Polish nation—oppressed by 
the Soviets, deprived by them of its freedom 
and independence, religious and academic 
freedoms, as well as of the right of determin- 
ing its political, economic and social regimes, 
has never renounced and shall never re- 
nounce its natural right to a free life in a 
free, independent, democratic and socially 
just Poland, and shall not rest until such a 
Poland will be won. 

Together with the Polish nation we ex- 
press our satisfaction that the ever growing 
number of peoples of Africa and Asia have 
recovered their freedom and independent 
statehood. Simultaneously we hold appro- 
priate to remind that the free nations of the 
world—while unanimously granting the right 
of national self-determination in the whole 
world—in their self-interest cannot indif- 
ferently watch the fate of the Polish nation— 
a nation with a millenium of statehood and 
a millenium of its attachment to Christen- 
dom and thus to Western civilization. 

Then, on this Peasant Day we do appeal to 
the citizens of the free world: Do not be- 
lieve the falsehoods of Communist propagan- 
da alleging that the Polish nations as well 
as other nations enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain in Central and Eastern Europe are 
happy and do not wish any freedom or any 
change of the regime. Do not believe the 
false propaganda about the Red Commissar 
Gomulka and the Red cardinal in Poland. 

As Khrushchev stated that there can be 
no pardon in the ideological struggle—so 
there can be fraternization between com- 
munism and Christianity—and about this 
very clearly spoke, in his public statements, 
the Primate of Poland, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski. The problem has been similarly 
treated in Pope John XXIII’s two, socially 
progressive and peaceloving encyclicals: 
Mater et Magistra and Pacem in Terris, 

Any comparison or equation of Gomulka, 
Khrushchev’s agent in Poland, with the 
Primate of Poland Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski 
is not only an insult for the primate, but 
also for the whole nation. For the nation 
supports the cardinal without any reserva- 
tions due to his determined stand 
Communist efforts to take away from Polish 
hearts religious beliefs and to demoralize the 
Polish youth by means of atheist propaganda. 

On this Peasant Day—we do stigmatize and 
accuse Moscow’s Warsaw agents with Go- 
mulka at their head for their having sold 
out the very vital Polish national interests 
to Moscow’s imperialism and Communist ag- 
gression against the free world. 

There are countless proofs to support this 
accusation, 
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It is enough to analyze the roster of Go- 
mulka’s many trips to the U.S.S.R. Bialo- 
wieza Forest, or East Germany. Analyze his 
visit to the Berlin wall, these last years as a 
traveling salesman for Khrushchey in the 
United States of American and Yugoslavia. 
Look at it—what were doing Rapacki in 
Cuba, Cyrankiewicz in Mexico, Lange in 
India, Mark Thee in Laos, and so forth? 
Should one need more proofs? 

With great sums of money extracted from 
the Polish economy, the Polish Communists 
are helping out the Soviets to carry out their 
economic diversion and Communist aggres- 
sion all over the world—in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

With hard-earned money of the Polish 
people, against their interest, with Polish 
coal, with food supplied by Poland—even 
using the imported wheat—Gomulka has 
been helping Ulbricht to overcome his short- 
ages caused by the too fast tempo of com- 
munization of Eastern Germany. 

Sacrificing the most vital national inter- 
ests, the Communists are investing huge 
sums of money into newly opened mines in 
the Soviet Byelorussia instead of using those 
investments for exploitation of potassium in 
Poland—a mineral already discovered, whose 
location and potential are known. 

General Spychalski, the chief “politruk” of 
Gomulka in the Polish Army, during his 
visit together with General Hofman from 
East Berlin with the Polish garrisons on the 
recovered territories has given the Polish 
regiments stationed there the names of 
“German anti-Fascist fighters.” One could 
forgive Spychalski visiting East Germany 
now and presenting to the German Com- 
munist regiments of the busts not only of 
Swierczewski, but also of Marchelewski, Rosa 
Luxemburg, and other international Commu- 
nists, who, though of Polish origin, lived and 
passed away as members of the German Com- 
munist Party and as such they always faith- 
fully served the interests of Moscow. 

However, no one can forgive him the deco- 
rating of Germans for their services in the 
struggle for people's Poland when, after hav- 
ing joined the Communist cause, as former 
Hitler’s executioners of Poles, later in the 
ranks of the P.P.R./Polish Communist Party, 
they were again murdering Poles in Silesia. 

We accuse the Warsaw Communists for 
the wasting of hard-earned money of the 
Polish people with which they finance diver- 
sion and espionage among the exiles in the 
free world, carried out by Gromulka’s agents 
for the benefit of Moscow. 

We accuse them for having stopped the 
repatriation of Poles from the U.S.S.R. and 
thus sacrificing the lives of about 2 million 
Poles to disappear in the Soviets. 

We accuse them for the crime of polono- 
cide—being committed in the form of legal- 
ized abortions under the guise of the so- 
called policy of birth control. This is the 
helping out of Moscow in the work of bio- 
logical destruction of the Polish nation. 

We accuse them for their destruction of 
the Polish nation through the antiworker 
and antipeasant legislation. This legisla- 
tion only deepens the genuine misery and 
shortages caused by the unproductive Com- 
munist economy and the Communist ex- 
ploitation for the benefit of Muscovite im- 
perialism. 

We accuse the Polish Communists for their 
German Kaisers-like extermination policy 
with regard to the peasants, Like during 
the Kaisers the Communists are expropriat- 
ing peasant land and giving it to the sov- 
khozes. Like d the Kaisers the peasants 
are being deprived of their family home- 
steads. 


They are doing this despite the fact that 
they know that all foreign trade transactions 
with the West do supply the Warsaw treasury 
with 60 percent of hard currency and this 
high percentage is earned by the export of 
agricultural products and food processed 
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goods toward which the Polish peasant has 
contributed in fourfold ways: 

(1) In the form of cheap compulsory de- 
liveries to the State. 

(2) In the form of high prices for coal 
which the peasant may get only after the 
delivery of compulsory quotas. 

(3) In the form of an especially high tax- 
ation of private farming. 

(4) In the form of higher fees for use of 
tractor services, fertilizers, machinery, and 
so forth. 

Assembled on this Peasant Day we do 
request that the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain—both coresponsible 
for the Teheran and Yalta decisions—to pre- 
sent the question of freedom of Poland and 
other countries behind the Iron Curtain on 
the agenda of the United Nations. 

We request that the question of the Katyn 
murder be submitted to the U.N. for delib- 
eration. 

We request that the United States and 
Great Britain recognize the border on the 
Oder and Neisse. 

Recognizing the eastern frontiers of Po- 
land based on the Riga treaty we request 
that freedom and independence be restored 
to Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Byelorussia, 
and Ukraine so that a federation of these free 
and independent nations with Poland may 
be formed. Such a federation would enable 
these nations to establish better mutual rela- 
tionships and cooperation and it would fur- 
ther create a basis for the formation of an- 
other federation including Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
Bulgaria. 

We request that the Soviets and the War- 
saw regime fulfill the Potsdam decisions 
which did provide, above all, for the with- 
drawal of Soviet armies from Poland, for 
respect of religious freedoms, as well as of 
free, unfettered, and democratic elections in 
Poland. 

We request that the Red army and all other 
Soviet functionaries be withdrawn from 
Poland. 

We request respect for full religious free- 
doms in Poland, repatriation of Poles from 
the U.S.S.R., freeing of all political pris- 
oners, restoration of freedom of speech, 
opinion, association, and the right to a free 
and true self-government, the right to form 
free political parties, cooperative profes- 
sional youth, and cultural organizations. 

We request that truly free and democratic 
elections under the international control be 
carried out in Poland. 

Hereby we do make a pledge that, until the 
final victory, we will serve and fight for a 
free democratic and socially just Poland. 


LEAD AND ZINC INDUSTRY 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, WAYNE ASPINALL, and 
other colleagues in introducing a bill to 
stabilize the lead and zinc industry. 

It seems pitifully ironic that a coun- 
try, rich in these two natural resources, 
should continue to import large percent- 
ages of its yearly consumption from for- 
eign producers while its own industry 
stockpiles a considerable portion of each 
year’s production and experiences a 
gradual but marked decline in price. So 
serious has the situation become that 
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the price per pound of lead dropped to 
9% cents in 1962, the lowest point since 
price controls were first established in 
1946. 

This is not to say that there has been 
no attempt in the past to improve these 
conditions; but the present record makes 
it abundantly clear that such action has 
been singularly ineffective in achieving 
a stable market. In 1958 inflexible quo- 
tas were established by Presidental Proc- 
lamation No. 3257 on the importation 
of unmanufactured lead and zinc ores 
based on 80 percent of the average an- 
nual commercial imports during a base 
period of 1953-57. This plan has proved 
generally inadequate since it has been 
treated by foreign producers as a guar- 
anteed minimum figure rather than the 
absolute maximum tonnage allowable. 
Furthermore, American mines have con- 
tinued to close and the industry today 
faces a major crisis. 

The Lead and Zinc Stabilization Act 
of 1963 is calculated to avoid the inef- 
fectiveness of this inflexibly high im- 
port program by linking import quotas 
to the prevailing price of the mineral. 
Under this plan an absolute maximum 
quota of 45,000 or 60,000 for lead and 
80,000 or 100,000 for zinc would be placed 
in effect when the market drops below 
13% cents per pound. Should the mar- 
ket price exceed 13% cents, the quota 
would be computed by finding the differ- 
ence between consumption and domestic 
production during a specified period, 
thus guaranteeing a fair quota for for- 
eign producers consistent with the in- 
terests of our own. 

The bill is further strengthened by 
the concept of “global quotas,” thereby 
avoiding the necessity for assigning per- 
centage proportions among foreign pro- 
ducing nations and later juggling those 
allotments as sources fail or voluntarily 
reduce their export tonnage. 

In short, I believe the proposed legis- 
lation takes a meaningful and realistic 
step forward by guaranteeing that effec- 
tive action will be taken to halt failing 
prices and providing for a reasonable 
import program which can supplement 
rather than replace domestic production. 


VETERANS IN FLORIDA 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the fastest growing segments of the fast- 
growing State of Florida is its veterans 
population. And leading the way is the 
older veterans whose numbers are climb- 
ing rapidly. 

Veterans of mature years, men who 
have retired from productive jobs or 
profitable business, are attracted to the 
famous Florida climate and way of liv- 
ing. They flock to our State to enjoy 
their senior years. Many other veterans 
do not wait until retirement to come to 
Florida. Recognizing the State’s op- 
portunity and growth, they move to Flor- 
ida earlier in life. With their wives 
and children they build new lives, new 
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careers, and link their individual desti- 
nies with that of Florida. 

There is an iron law, however, that 
increased population inevitably creates 
increased problems. One of the prob- 
lems growing out of the migration of 
veterans is a need for additional medi- 
cal facilities. Both in the Congress and 
in the executive branch, it is acknowl- 
edged that additional hospital beds are 
needed to meet the requirements of 
Florida’s increasing veterans population. 

In the 10 years between the 1950 and 
1960 census, the population of Florida 
rose nearly 80 percent. This exceptional 
growth rate was the highest in the Na- 
tion of the major States. And the vet- 
erans population of Florida grew even 
faster. For every veteran in Florida in 
1950 there are two in the State today. 
The veterans population has doubled it- 
self in slightly more than 10 years. 

Yet at the same time, the number of 
veterans hospital beds throughout the 
entire State barely increased. The num- 
ber was 1,223 in 1950; it is 1,596 today. 

If, in face of these facts, anyone is 
still complacent about the urgent need 
for more hospital beds for Florida's vet- 
erans, I would point out to him a small 
vital statistic. It is just over the hori- 
zon now, like a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand, but unless we act now, that 
cloud will grow and grow until it en- 
gulfs us in a storm of problems. 

I refer to the fact that the average 
age of some 15 million veterans of World 
War II is 43 years. Already in their 
middle years, these former fighting men 
constitute the largest segment of the 
veterans population. With each passing 
year, significant numbers of them will 
swell the ranks of the older Americans, 
slowly at first, but then in great waves. 
Since older Americans seem to prefer to 
live in Florida, many of these millions of 
World War II veterans will migrate to 
Florida. They are now our future citi- 
zens. 

Florida welcomes these future multi- 
tudes. But Florida and the Federal Gov- 
ernment must prepare for them. 

For this reason, I have introduced a 
bill to provide for the construction of a 
1,000-bed VA hospital in Hillsborough 
County, Fla. 

This bill would authorize and direct 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
construct such a facility at this location 
which would provide beds for general 
medical, surgical, and neuropsychiatric 
patients. 

This new facility would partially meet 
the rising needs of veterans hospitaliza- 
tion in the State of Florida, where so 
many former soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
coast guardsmen, and marines choose to 
live the best years of their lives. 


SURVEILLANCE OVER NEGOTIATED 
DEFENSE AND SPACE CONTRACTS 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, $17 million down a rathole. The 
Army achieved this remarkable accom- 
plishment in reverse with just one sole- 
source—no competition—contract that 
totaled $65,802,653. This contract was 
for the high production of a radio system 
identified by the nomenclature AN/VRC-— 
12. 

I take no pleasure today in relating 
this spectacle of an Army bureaucracy 
wallowing in waste, which it continues to 
do by discouraging healthy competition. 
My only purpose is to illustrate the spe- 
cific kind of waste that we have within 
our power to curb through passage of 
legislation already introduced in this 
House and in the other body. 

This proposed legislation—H.R. 4409— 
would create a new blue-ribbon non- 
partisan joint committee of the Congress 
to maintain surveillance over our ne- 
gotiated defense and space contracts. 
This is the kind of spending that ac- 
counts for 85 percent of our defense pro- 
curement budget. It would also require 
that the reasons for offering a contract 
without full competition, and the reasons 
for giving it to the manufacturer chosen, 
be made fully available to the public. 

THE NEED FOR H.R. 4409 


As you follow this sordid story in which 
$17 million was scattered to the winds, 
bear in mind the role that just such a 
bipartisan committee as I have suggested 
could and would have played if the Army 
had tried to slip through a negotiated 
contract such as this under its vigilant 
eyes. Keep in mind the impact H.R. 
4409 would have had on this one con- 
tract. Then multiply that impact by all 
the examples of waste I have been lay- 
ing before the House for the past 2 years. 

Had such a committee as H.R. 4409 ad- 
vocates been in existence, the Army 
would not have had the gall to waste 
another 17 million more tax dollars. Had 
it tried, industry would have been fully 
apprised of what was going on and 
would have ripped the Army case to 
shreds with the simplest of analyses. 

Seventeen million dollars is not pea- 
nuts—even to us who deal with billions 
daily in our hearings. But to document 
the waste of this staggering amount, it 
is necessary that we go to school briefly 
and have the benefit of some background 
facts. 

THE VRC-12 ADVANCED COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, the AN/VRC-12 system 
is a tough, versatile new Army radio that 
is vehicle mounted. It communicates 
with foot soldiers in the field who are to 
be equipped with a mobile radio called 
the AN/PRC-25, and with air support 
units which will use a radio designated 
as the AN/ARC-54. The VRC-12 re- 
places a system now in use—the 
AN/GRC-3 through 8. The replacement 
is lighter, more compact, more powerful, 
and has among other attributes a wider 
frequency range. 

The final development contract for 
the VRC-12 was awarded in May 1956 for 
$4,502,061. Work had actually begun 
4 years earlier. In October 1960, with 
development finished, a production con- 
tract for $35,344,104 was handed out sole 
source—without competition—to Avco 
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Corp. This contract called for high pro- 
duction of these radios. 

This was the first installment, if you 
please, on a 7-year purchase program 
for thousands of VRC-12 radios. 

In October 1961, a year later, the Army 
gave Avco another sole-source—no com- 
petition—contract for the second-year 
production of VRC-12˙ 8. 

Mr. Speaker, this award totaled $65,- 
802,653—the largest single purchase in 
recent Signal Corps history. It was on 
this contract that the giveaway I men- 
tioned in my opening remarks took place. 

On this contract, the manufacturer 
generously agreed to drop its price from 
the year before by some 34.9 percent. 
Even this did not satisfy the highly com- 
petitive electronics industry. There were 
bellows of rage that were so loud that 
the Army was literally forced to open the 
third-year production contract to com- 
petitive bidding. 

Over a score of companies submitted 
bids. In April of this year the Army 
awarded a contract totaling $18,667,746 
to the Magnavox Co., a nationally known 
electronics producer, for 7,070 of the 
main units of the radio system. Ido not 
want the importance of this to escape 
anyone. Therefore, I stress this: Mag- 
navox's prices are less than one-half the 
prices paid Avco 244 years earlier on the 
first sole-source $35 million contract. 
More important, they are 27.6 percent 
less than the prices paid Avco under its 
second sole-source contract of over $65 
million. 

At the end of this presentation, you 
will find a tabulation of bids for the first 
competitive procurement—appendix 1. 
You will note that Avco’s bid of over $28 
million is more than $10 million above 
that of Magnavox. 

The figures by themselves are enor- 
mously significant. Compare in the bid 
tabulations the prices being paid Mag- 
navox and then compare prices for the 
same equipment paid Crosley Avco under 
its second production contract and here 
is what you will find: 

SEVENTEEN MILLION DOLLARS COULD HAVE BEEN 
SAVED 

If the Army had let that sec- 
ond—October 1961—production contract 
through competitive bidding instead of 
handing it sole source to Avco, it would 
have saved $17 million for the taxpayers 
of this Nation. 

The natural question that arises is, 
“Why wasn’t competition used as Con- 
gress has directed it shall be used at 
every opportunity?” 

Mechanically, when a defense agency 
feels it cannot allow competition for 
production of equipment, it must for- 
mally justify that desire in a document 
called a determination and findings. 
You will find the determination and find- 
ings attached to my speech as appendix 
2. Take time to read it. It is two pages 
long. All the words necessary are there. 
The “i’s” are dotted and the “t's” are 
crossed. It is a model of the slick tricks 
used by some of the Pentagon’s word 
magicians to fool the public and, yes, the 
Congress. 

Reading this determination and find- 
ings with no background, with no insight 
into technical details, and with no under- 
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standing of the circumstances surround- 
ing this contract, it will seem as inviolate 
and sound as the Statue of Liberty. To 
question such an obviously high-sound- 
ing, patriotic document might be down- 
right unpatriotic—and that is just what 
its authors intended. 

Gentlemen, this determination and 
findings is so full of holes that, by com- 
Parison, a swiss cheese looks like the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

The so-called justifications and the 
entire circumstances surrounding this 
procurement are so shaky that the 
watchdog committee I have proposed 
would have stopped this sole-source pro- 
curement dead before it got off the 
ground, and $17 million would have been 
saved. 

THE SOLE-SOURCE DETERMINATION AND FINDINGS 


Now, what excuses does this deter- 
mination and findings recite for avoiding 
the healthy business competition that 
has made this country great as it is to- 
day? ‘There are several, and they boil 
down to this: 

First. The equipment was needed 
speedily for Army units in Germany. 
Giving the job to Avco speeded up the 
timetable of supply from 7 to 5 years. 

Second. Avco was the only company 
that could deliver the radio when the 
Army wanted it. Thirty months would 
be needed—until March 1964—for a new- 
comer to win a competitive contract and 
tool up for the job, while Avco could start 
delivery in 11 months. 

Third. Plans, drawings, and specifica- 
tions were not available so no other com- 
pany could intelligently bid the job 
anyway. 

Fourth. Avco had compiled a mass 
of test equipment and special tooling 
needed for production of the VRC-12 and 
those could not be made available until 
Avco finished its first production con- 
tract. 

Fifth. Avco’s sole-source price would 
be substantially below what any competi- 
tor could hope to offer in a first com- 
petitive crack at the equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, every one of these justi- 
fications is substantially or totally in 
error. What small amount of truth 
there is in them results from manipula- 
tions of the first sole-source production 
contract during which problems were 
created to set up justifications for a 
second sole-source award. 

Let us take point No. 1. The second 
sole-source award would cut down the 
timetable for supplying this radio to 
troops in Germany from 7 to 5 years. 
That was October 1961. What are the 
plans now? 

SOLE-SOURCE BENEFIT EVAPORATES 


According to the Army’s own state- 
ments in 1963—complete acquisition of 
the VRC-12 will now take 7 years—and 
not the 5 years that were promised as a 
reward or the benefit from giving Avco 
the second sole-source prize. 

All right. Why will it now take 7 
years instead of 5? The Army says it 
does not have sufficient funds available 
to complete the program in 5 years. 
That is understandable since it poured 
$17 million down the sinkhole already. 
And, if you count inflated prices paid 
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under the first $35 million sole-source 
contract—100 percent higher than the 
first competitive prices—then it might 
even be said that the Army wasted at 
least another $17 million. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the Army 
today is right where it would have been 
had it opened that second contract to 
competition. The taxpayer is not that 
lucky. He has $17 million worth of tail 
feathers missing. 

Now let us take point No. 3. The 
Army said Avco had assembled compli- 
cated special tooling and test equipment 
necessary for production of the VRC-12. 
That material would not be available for 
inspection or use by others until com- 
pletion of the first production contract 
in January of this year. Anyone in the 
electronics industry would smell this one 
coming a mile away and would snort 
“poppycock.” 

EQUIPMENT IS GOVERNMENT OWNED 


A simple examination of Aveo's con- 
tract establishes that the Government 
owns the special test equipment and tool- 
ing because Avco was expressly author- 
ized to assemble it with Government 
money. That means there are—or 
should be—plans, specifications, and 
drawings available for the test equip- 
ment. That means the Government 
could order that this data be made avail- 
able to any other contractor. 

Second, it is common knowledge in 
the electronics field that most of the so- 
called special tooling and test equip- 
ment consists largely of various com- 
ponents purchased from others, or taken 
off the manufacturer’s stock shelf and 
assembled. No more than 5 to 15 per- 
cent of the special tooling really comes 
from special dies made expressly for a 
single contract. Refined, this simply 
means that the Government would have 
duplicated most of this test equipment 
and special tooling simply by reading 
Avco's plans and buying the tools. The 
remaining 5 to 15 percent could have 
been copied easily if the Army had 
wished to send in a task force of engi- 
neers to do the job. Since Avco was 
working only a normal week, no problems 
would have presented themselves to hin- 
der this sort of an operation. 

The normal question that arises is, 
“Wouldn't this be expensive?” Answer- 
ing with candor, I will say it might have 
cost anywhere from $10,000 to $100,000— 
a pittance to spend to saye $17 million. 
This material could have been made 
available by January 1962 in ample time 
for a competitive second procurement if 
that is what was really desired at all 
echelons of command in the Army. 

THE NO-DEAWINGS BOGEYMAN 


In its second point the Army con- 
tended that drawings, plans, specifica- 
tions, and other needed technical mate- 
rial were not available and would not be 
available to permit competitive procure- 
ment until September 1962. Mr. 
Speaker, I get so weary of seeing those 
words “no drawings available” and rip- 
ping the mask away from this falsehood. 
However, it must be done again here to- 
day, so bear with me. 

The first production units of the VRC- 
12 were delivered in February 1962. The 
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contract called for drawings with the 
first delivery of production units, so it is 
easy to see they could have been made 
available. The tardiness, by the way, is 
another interesting facet of this Alice- 
in-Wonderland approach to national de- 
fense. The reason production units 
were not delivered until February 1962 
was because it took Avco that much time 
to get started after its first sole-source 
contract award in 1960. 

You might ask, “Why, after 8 years of 
development had been finished, wasn’t 
the contract awarded until very late in 
1960?” Why, indeed, since the Army, 
according to its own documents, were 
ready to award the contract at the out- 
set of the fiscal year. Why, indeed, 
since the Army even had an earlier de- 
termination and finding all signed and 
ready to go in June of 1960—months be- 
fore the contract was awarded? 

The answers to these questions are 
contained in the rabbit warren that is 
defense procurement policy, practice, 
and procedure. The results are an- 
other thing, indeed. First delivery was 
pushed back into 1962 instead of Sep- 
tember or October 1961, as could have 
been the case. Plans could have been 
made available in February 1962, and 
it would have been possible to let a con- 
tract on a crash basis in early 1962 and 
first deliveries would be coming in by 
now—mid-1963—and not March of next 
year, 1964, as the Army contends. 

I admit that would be 9 months later 
than Aveo's first deliveries, but there are 
three points to be made in regard to that 
topic. First, with a competitive pro- 
curement the Army would not have run 
out of money as it did because of two 
obviously wasteful contracts via sole 
source. 

Secondly, Mr. Speaker, almost every 

first production contract on a develop- 
ment item is awarded sole source to the 
developer. The Army could say that due 
to this it could obtain second-year de- 
livery more quickly by giving the pro- 
ducer a follow-on contract. This is 
a schoolboy-type logic that ignores the 
facts of business life. The obvious an- 
swer is, “So what?” By the same token, 
then the third-year needs could also be 
had quicker from the sole-source de- 
veloper and so on ad infinitum, ad nau- 
seam. 
The point is, this shoddy excuse has 
not been accepted in the past and should 
not have been in thiscase. It would not 
have been accepted had a congressional 
watchdog committee been on hand to 
scrutinize such goings-on. Instead, 
competition would have been forced on 
the second contract, because national 
policy established by Congress demands 
it. 

Third, the Army’s estimates of the 
amount of lead time it would take a new 
competitor to get into production are 
themselves open to question. For in- 
stance, in 1960 when the Army was out 
to justify giving Avco the first produc- 
tion contract sole source, the Army con- 
tended that any newcomer would need 
30 calendar months from the date of 
contract to get into production, while 
Aveo would need only 15 months—so 
Avco should—and did—get the job. 
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Yet when this equipment was finally 
put out for competition and a contract 
was signed this April, how long was it 
estimated that the newcomer who won 
the job would take to get into produc- 
tion? Fifteen months, according to the 
contract—not the 30 months estimated 
when an excuse was being sought to hand 
the work to Avco. 

The first point in the determination 
and finding contended that only Avco 
could deliver the VRC-12 while the 
fourth point claimed Avco’s prices were 
substantially low. The determination 
and finding supporting the contract said: 

It is estimated that reductions in cost of 
the six major items (in the radio system) 
from the present (first production) contract 
price will be well below the anticipated sec- 
ond competitive procurement cost, based on 
prior experience. 


Mr. Speaker, I have already noted that 
when competitive procurement was fi- 
nally permitted for this radio, the re- 
sults totally demolished this argument. 
I am sure the Army knew this would be 
the case. In this case, as in others, it 
has been caught after the fact—after the 
waste has been proven. With a com- 
mittee such as outlined in H.R. 4409, 
this would not be allowed to happen. 

A CALCULATED DECEPTION 


I want to stress here today that such 
a certification as I have just quoted is 
not a miscalculation. It is a calcu- 
lated deception. My experience in the 
past 22 years has shown that never has 
a sole-source manufacturer turned out 
equipment cheaper than has a con- 
tractor figuring his costs closely under 
the impetus of competitive bidding. 

No less an authority than Secretary of 
Defense McNamara has said again and 
again and again—and with increasing 
frequency since I started to bear down 
on the fine print, redtape and minute 
detail of defense purchasing policies and 
procedures—that every time the Defense 
Department shifts a dollar from sole 
source to competition, at least a quarter 
on the dollar is saved. 

Faced with all this refutation of evi- 
dence, you might ask why the Army shut 
out competition as long as it did. Well, 
as a matter of fact, the Army did at one 
point plan to make the second-year buy 
competitive. Army records substantiate 
this. The Army admits it originally 
planned to set up not one but two sources 
of supply as early as the very first pro- 
duction contract. This, in my opinion, 
would have been the sensible thing to 
do—give one part of the contract to 
Avco, since it could start producing 
quickly, and a second part to another 
manufacturer through a limited form of 
competition, thus establishing a second 
source of supply. 

This is precisely what the Army 
planned. The very existence of these 
plans, canceled later because of an al- 
leged shortage of cash, establishes as 
sheer bunk the Army’s contention a year 
later that competition on the second buy 
was impossible. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY COURTNEY JOHNSON 

However, there is even more documen- 
tation establishing that the Army 
planned to go competitive on the second 
purchase of this equipment. Earlier, I 
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mentioned that the Army had a deter- 
mination and finding prepared to sup- 
port an award of the first production con- 
tract as early as June of 1960. I am 
putting a portion of that determination 
and findings in the RECORD as appendix 
3. You will note that the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army who signed it said: 

My approval is based on verbal assur- 
ances * * * that in the execution of this 
contract, sufficient production data will be 
obtained to insure competition in future pro- 
curements of these radio sets. 


Mr. Speaker, will you please note who 
signed that determination and findings 
stressing that competition should be in- 
troduced on future purchases of these ra- 
dio sets? It was Mr. Courtney Johnson, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Installations and Logistics, the Army’s 
top procurement job. He is the same 
man who later signed another determi- 
nation and finding canceling out this 
one. He is the same man who authorized 
that first negotiated contract which con- 
tained delivery schedules and other pro- 
visions which set up all sorts of flimsy 
excuses that could be seized upon later 
by someone wishing to give the second- 
year buy sole-source to Avco. 

How were such provisions permitted 
in October 1960 if Mr. Johnson felt so 
strongly about competition in June of 
1960? I suggest that some of you gentle- 
men ask Mr. Johnson, himself. 

Where will you find him? 

ON AVCO PAYROLL 


Just call the Avco Corp.’s Washington 
office—783-2770—and you will reach 
him. That is where he works, He is on 
the payroll of the Avco Corp. 

When did he leave the Army and join 
Avco? Just a few months before the 
Army tossed out its long-established plan 
to seek competition on the second-year 
purchase of the VRC-12 and decided, in- 
stead, to hand Avco a second and un- 
precedented $65 million sole-source con- 
tract. 

If this startles you, remember Al Jol- 
son’s words, because “You ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet.” 

Courtney Johnson is a highly reputa- 
ble, self-made corporation executive. He 
entered the Army November 16, 1956, 
after a distinguished career in private 
industry. He was assistant to the presi- 
dent of Studebaker-Packard Corp., in 
South Bend, Ind., when he was called to 
serve his country. 

When the Kennedy administration 
came into office on January 20, 1961, Mr. 
Johnson resigned and joined a Washing- 
ton firm of manufacturer’s representa- 
tives and consultants known as Tech- 
nical Industrial Consultants. But he was 
apparently so vital a man to the Army’s 
procurement picture that it could not do 
without him. The Secretary of the Army 
asked Mr. Johnson to come back and 
help train his successor, Mr. Paul Igna- 
tius. 

Mr. Johnson patriotically returned to 
the Army March 15, 1961, to train Mr. 
Ignatius. I think the facts will show he 
did a remarkable job in some respects. 

THE TRAINING OF PAUL IGNATIUS 

It was at about this time that labori- 

ous policymaking machinery on the plan- 
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ning of future procurements began to 
grind away in regard to the coming fiscal 
year purchase of VRC-12’s. Mr. John- 
son served the Army during this critical 
period, training Mr. Ignatius and doing, 
as I said, a remarkable job in some re- 
spects. Then, on May 5, 1961, Mr. John- 
son departed the Army once and for all. 
His work was done. 

On July 12, 1961, Aveo submitted to 
the Signal Corps a voluntary, unasked- 
for proposal that the Army give to Avco— 
sole-source again—the second-year con- 
tract for the VRC-12. It suggested one 
set of quantities and delivery dates with 
a price of $40 million and another set of 
quantities and delivery dates for which 
it would charge $50 million. 

During this time, Avco was also in 
contact with Mr. Johnson. As he has 
put it: 

I went to work for Avco on August 15. 
But they put me on the payroll retroactive 
to August 1 because the president said he'd 
been talking with me about this for so long 
that the retroactive arrangement seemed only 
fair. 


Not too long after Mr. Johnson joined 
Avco, his successor and trainee, Mr. Igna- 
tius, officially tossed into the wastebasket 
the Army’s earlier plans to go competi- 
tive on the second-year buy of the VRC- 
12 and signed a new determination and 
finding authorizing a second sole-source 
contract with Avco. That’s the deter- 
mination and finding I discussed earlier, 
and you now know how accurate it was. 

On October 5, 1961, less than 2 months 
after Mr. Johnson joined Avco, the con- 
tract was received—not for $40 million 
or $50 million—for $65 million worth of 
VRC-12’s. 

THE RUBBERSTAMP EXCUSE 

Mr. Johnson’s comment on this is that 
it is all sheer coincidence. He insists 
that he never really knew much about 
the VRC-12, that it was just one of 
thousands of procurements with which 
he had contact during his Army service. 

His words are so familiar: 

I just signed the papers. I relied on my 
staff for advice on things like that. 


On the second sole-source contract to 
Avco, Mr. Johnson also states his unfa- 
miliarity with detail, saying: 

I didn't even know that Avco had been 
given that second contract until 3 months 
after it was awarded. I wasn’t even aware 
it was “in the house.” 


That statement, Mr. Speaker, merits 
some thought. Here is a $65 million con- 
tract—the largest in recent Signal Corps 
history. It is negotiated in Washington 
by Avco, and Mr. Johnson, sitting in 
Avco’s Washington office where he plays 
a key role, did not even know it was “in 
the house.” 

When did Mr. Johnson learn of the 
contract? That following January, he 
says, when Avco encountered production 
problems with the VRC-12. Then, he 
says, he flew to Cincinnati and “solved 
their problems in a couple of days.” I 
think you can agree, Mr. Speaker, that is 
not a bad performance for a man who 
knew nothing about the VRC-12 and 
only signed the papers for its procure- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know if what I 
have sketched disturbs you, but it deeply 
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disturbs me. To say the least, Mr. John- 
son’s choice of an employer when he left 
the Government service was most unfor- 
tunate and showed something less than 
the best of judgment. 

GOVERNMENT SERVICE NOT A DEAD END 


Permit me at this point to make some- 
thing crystal clear. I do not criticize the 
departure of a demonstrably able and 
honest man from Government back into 
private industry. We need top men for 
our defense jobs—men like Courtney 
Johnson who are rich in civilian manu- 
facturing and administrative experi- 
ence—men, who, we would normally 
hope, would introduce sound business 
practices into the profligate picture of 
Government procurement. We cannot 
rationally expect Government service to 
be a dead end for these men whom we 
ask to serve. Once their service has 
ended, it is expected that they will re- 
turn to private industry to the field of 
business they know best or one they have 
come to learn. It is further expected 
they will utilize their experience and 
contacts gained in Government to obtain 
the best possible job on the outside. It 
is also reasonable to expect private in- 
dustry to prize, value, and pay for their 
skills, contacts, and knowledge. All 
these points should go without saying. 
In a sense, Courtney Johnson was simply 
following those accepted standards in ac- 
cepting employment with Avco. 

THE TFX PARALLEL 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is not as simple 
as that. ‘There are grave questions of 
policy involved here, and I should like 
to illustrate my argument by drawing 
a parallel with a celebrated case now 
in the public eye—the award of contract 
for the TFX fighter plane, a job that 
will eventually be worth $6.5 billion. 
What would happen if one of the top 
men in the Pentagon involved in the 
decision to give the TFX award to Gen- 
eral Dynamics left the Government and 
went to work for General Dynamics after 
General Dynamics had been given a con- 
tract at a price that later proved to 
be entirely too high? The uproar would 
be tremendous. 

And what would Congress think if 
right after this man was hired, General 
Dynamics walked back into the Pen- 
tagon, suggested that plans for a com- 
petitive procurement of the TFX be 
junked and persuaded someone in the 
Department of Defense to give it a rec- 
ord-breaking sole-source contract—twice 
as big as the first one and still at a price 
that took the taxpayers for a ride? 
What if the justification used by the 
Defense Department in awarding that 
second contract was so full of holes it 
made a sponge look like steel? 

Mr. Speaker, you know what the result 
would be. The Defense Department, the 
contractor, the individuals involved 
would all be ripped apart by a commit- 
tee of this Congress. By comparison, 
the present TFX controversy would look 
like a little tiff in a men’s room. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, this is a precise 
parallel to the circumstances surround- 
ing the VRC-12. 


WISER APPROACH NEEDED 


Is it too unreasonable to ask that a 
man who holds high Government office; 
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who knows how crucial the reputation 
of top Defense officials is to the morale 
and prestige of the procurement sys- 
tem—is it too unreasonable to ask this 
man to exercise some responsible judg- 
ment when choosing a job in industry 
after he retires? 

Let us now turn to another facet of 
this case. Given the facts I have de- 
tailed here today, what does the public 
think of the VRC-12 matter? 

If there is any doubt in a single Mem- 
ber’s mind, I refer him to the electronic 
contractors in his district. What he will 
hear will take his ears off. I know, be- 
cause I corresponded with more than 
125 electronics manufacturers and their 
representatives during my 7-month long 
investigation of this case. The com- 
ments I received, including a dozen or 
so from firms who are subcontractors 
for Avco on this job, show clearly what 
the industry thinks. Putting it bluntly, 
they think the situation stinks. They 
feel it raises serious questions about the 
propriety of Government contracting. 
Some even think it provides a cynical in- 
sight into the level of morality prevalent 
in some quarters of the Department of 
Defense. 

What is Mr. Johnson’s job with Avco 
now? He says he is a consultant to Avco. 
However, he occupies a plush office in 
their Washington headquarters, and he 
acknowledges he receives a substantial 
fee from the company each month. Just 
exactly how much he gets he has not told 
me. From that office, I understand, he 
runs his own consulting business which, 
I would suppose, brings him substantial 
additional moneys. 

NICE WORK IF YOU CAN GET IT 


How does the old song go? “It’s nice 
work if you can get it”? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask you, if there had 
been a joint congressional watchdog 
committee on negotiated contracts, such 
as proposed by my H.R. 4409, do you 
think this contract would have gone 
through without serious question? If it 
had gone through regardless of congres- 
sional criticism, do not you think there 
would have been a congressional investi- 
gation of it? And the next time the Sec- 
retary of the Army trotted into the Ap- 
propriations Committee of this or the 
other body, which would each have two 
representatives on the watchdog com- 
mittee I propose, do you think there 
would be no hell raised? I will say there 
would. The result would probably be 
that since the Army wasted $17 million 
on a contract last year it could jolly well 
do without $17 million it wanted for the 
next year. 

Another bill I have introduced is H.R. 
5258, which gives the General Accounting 
Office authority to overturn proposed ne- 
gotiated procurements that are clearly 
improper. Do you think GAO would 
have endorsed what went on in the case 
of the VRC-12? I hardly think so. 

Now, let us turn to Avco. What does 
it say about all of this? 


WILL MAGNAVOX LOSE MONEY? 


Well, Mr. Speaker, it suggests, first, 
that Magnavox will lose money at the 
low price it bid. Really, Mr. Speaker, 
please refer to appendix 1 again. Exam- 
ine the companies that bid on this job. 
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You will find a blue-ribbon list of elec- 
tronics firms, perhaps some from your 
own district, who bid on the VRC-12. 
And many of them bid below Avco. Are 
they all irresponsible? Does that list 
represent a bunch of money losing low 
bids by some unknown manufacturers 
out to worm their way into Government 
contracting? Isuggest it represents a list 
of soundly conceived, closely figured 
competitive bids by nationally respected 
producers which show that past prices 
for this equipment have been far, far too 
high. 

What else does Avco say? It contends 
its prices were higher, because it was the 
first producer. It could not predict pro- 
duction costs or foresee troubles, so it 
had to cushion its price against those 
eventualities. 

Does anyone in this House believe that 
Avco, a major respected concern, was so 
unable to figure its costs accurately after 
8 years of development that its cost esti- 
mates on its first production run were 
virtually 100 percent higher than esti- 
mates made by other manufacturers who 
have never worked with the equipment 
at all, and whose only information came 
from plans, specifications and models? 
And what of the second contract? That 
price was formulated after Avco had been 
setting up production facilities for a full 
year after obtaining the first contract. 
Were those prices a shot in the dark, 
t00? TAXPAYERS BEING BLED WHITE 

Mr. Speaker, how long are the fat- 
headed, arrogant—perhaps corrupt— 
civil servants in the Pentagon going to 
be allowed to bleed the taxpayers white? 
What must be said, what must be shown 
to convince Congress that the procure- 
ment end of the Pentagon is infected 
with a cancer that needs radical treat- 
ment—treatment that might well start 
with the amputation of a few highly 
placed people who sit behind football- 
field-size desks and rubber stamp every- 
thing that comes their way? 

How long will we permit the silver- 
tongued excuse-makers in the Pentagon 
to hand out contract after contract, ne- 
gotiated under spurious justification, 
midst a stench of stupidity, cupidity, or 
both? When will we reach the point 
where we can stomach no more and start 
doing the job that needs to be done—and 
that is to draw tight the golden purse 
strings of the Treasury and really super- 
vise and scrutinize spending by the De- 
fense Department, instead of being mes- 
merized, terrorized, hypnotized, wooed, 
cajoled, and coerced into ignoring all the 
ignorance, laziness, and corruption that 
lies inside the five rings of the Pentagon? 
The five-pointed pentagraph is the 
mythological symbol of the werewolf, and 
there is a startling parallel between the 
five-sided Pentagon and the werewolf of 
waste that ravishes our tax dollar more 
and more each day. 

Mr. Speaker, what do the dunderheads, 
the nitwits and, yes, sometimes the 
thieves across the Potomac have to do 
before we recognize there is something 
drastically wrong, even though we have 
a handful of sincere men at the top—in- 
cluding Secretary McNamara—working 
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futilely much of the time to set things 
right? 


ENTERPRISE AND FREE COMPETITION 


How long are we going to let the Penta- 
gon think-tank eggheads thumb their 
nose at the one thing that made America 
great—enterprise and free competition? 

The free-enterprise system in this Na- 
tion is based on the “demand of the mar- 
ketplace,” with competition relied upon 
to hold prices down where the consumers 
can afford them. 

But the Pentagon is daily destroying 
this system. Remember, gentleman, that 
the Department of Defense budget—$55 
billion—takes up half of the entire Fed- 
eral budget and is responsible for a siz- 
able portion of our gross national prod- 
uct. Yet 85 percent of our defense con- 
tracts are negotiated—awarded without 
the benefit of fully advertised, open price 
competition. Gentlemen, this stifles the 
competitive tradition of our business 
community and perverts and distorts the 
entire structure of our economy. 

Tax dollars that could have been put 
to other uses—or not taken out of our 
pockets in the first place—are drained 
needlessly into procurement and diverted 
unconscionably into the pockets of con- 
tractors who happen to have an “in” at 
the Pentagon. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time we in Con- 
gress—the only ones with the power to 
do so—started cutting into that mon- 
strous 85 percent of negotiated contracts. 
How do we do it? We have asked Sec- 
retary McNamara to do it for us, and we 
have asked numerous secretaries before 
him. And what have the results been? 
Negligible at best. The Secretary says 
he is making progress, of course. But, 
unfortunately, he is not a one-man 
Pentagon. And the progress made— 
compared with the progress that needs 
to be made—is miniscule. 
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CONGRESS MUST DO THE JOB 


It is time for us to get in there and 
help do the job ourselves. It is time to 
set up the blueribbon, joint congres- 
sional watchdog committee proposed in 
H.R. 4409, and in legislation introduced 
in the other body by Senator CLIFFORD 
Case, Republican, of New Jersey, to force 
the Pentagon to do what it should have 
started doing years ago. 

I have, for 2 years now, been standing 
on this floor, pointing out how contracts 
have been awarded without competition 
under all sorts of spurious excuses, Iam 
having increasing good fortune in get- 
ting many of those procurements can- 
celled or curtailed with a resultant 
savings of millions of dollars. 

But I am just one lone Congressman. 
who can hardly scratch the surface. We 
need a full-time committee with a 
trained, alert staff to start poking holes 
in the “paper curtain” of redtape and 
technicalities that the Pentagon drops 
around so many of its contracts, limiting 
competition, and handing them to fa- 
vored contractors. 

Only when we get this new joint com- 
mittee will the Congress start exercising 
the real control necessary to guarantee 
that the Department of Defense receives 
$1 worth of equipment and services for 
every $1 of the taxpayers’ money that it 
spends. 

APPENDIX I 
PHILA SC IFB AMC-36—-039-63-230—OpEN 
JANUARY 3, 1963, AN/VRC-12( ) 

AN/VRC-12( ), radio set group, to be in 
accordance with Military Specifications, Mil- 
R-55099A, Mil-R-55100A, and other specifi- 
cations listed in the invitation for bid, 
together with gages, drawings of gages, pro- 
duction drawings, special packing, etc. 


Quantities required are shown below, subject 
to 100 percent additional units for produc- 
tion in a second plant—previous awards to 
Avco at prices shown: 


361 cach, 3,535 each, 937 each, 
RT 246 RT-524 R442 
Prior awards to Aveo under 2 different production contracts after their 
$4,500,000 development job: No. 1 at $34,978,213; No. 2 at $65,000,000: 
‘Aveo — = $6, 598. $4, 731. 60 $2, 333. 79 
Aveo N 4, 951. 67 3, 153. 60 1. 531. 33 
ca prg aed bidding IFB 63-230 and terms 
. National Stran Car Corp., East Dundee „M percent-20; 
prices £2: 900 Addison, , plus gages 5. 014, $4,308, $640; 
oe "$640; gages $14,670, 1125 "$512; test 
— y 691, 4 661 $26,788; packing from $1 to $1. 79; item 
ieseription an EEE SAE SE ĩͤ EEE | 2, 228. 35 1, 456. 70 1,093. 07 
2 Buda Ges Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind., and Urbana, Ark rf 2, 692. 00 2, 036. 00 1,034. 00 
3. Budd Co., Electronic Division: Long Island City, N.Y. 4, 692. 00 2, 595. 00 1, 624. 00 
4. Fairchild Camera, DuMont Division, Le N. 3, 388, 00 2, 623. 00 1, 299. 00 
5. Hoffman Electronics, Los Angeles, Cali 3, 443. 00 2, 625. 00 1, 331.00 
6, PET, Came x nunsn nian welt 4, 290. 56 2, 628, 11 1, 441.14 
7. Admiral Corp., Chicago, III 3, 568. 00 2, 693. 00 1, 380. 00 
8. Stewart-Warner/Hallicrafters, 
%ͤwù4 VTVVVbTVTVTTVTVTTTTGT0TGCTCbTTTTTTT neccnannan 3, 529. 17 2, 707. 16 1, 368. 17 
9. Fairchild Camera & Instrument Division, Clifton, N. J 3, 545. 00 2, 746. 00 1, 359. 00 
10. Bendix Radio, Baltimore, Md 3, 594. 00 2, 795. 00 1, 302.00 
11. Sylvania Corp., Buffalo, N. xv... 4, 691. 26 2, 832, 04 1, 683, 52 
12. ITT Federal oratory, Fort Wayne, In 4, 571. 85 2, 826. 80 1, 537. 44 
13. Stewart-Warner/Hallicraiters, Chicago, Mi. bid for ig the 
Fo T Bet te dk VSIA Soe ESTEE Seis | cs BE ACS Me 3, 746. 51 2, 928, 09 1, 434. 68 
14, Rauland-Borg Corp., Chicago, III. ->.= =.. — 3, 994. 50 2, 977. 50 1, 960. 40 
15. Otis Elevator, Defense & Industrial Division, Brooki 4 4, 256.00 3, 014. 00 1, 463. 00 
16, Otis Elevator, Santa Ana, Calif. 4, 296. 00 3, 044. 00 1,479. 00 
17. Amelco Ine., Angeles, Calif. 3, 931. 00 3, 078. 00 1, 486. 00 
18. Ae Electronics, Cincinnati, Ohio, bidding with preproduc- 
Br NALS RORY So SONI Ra TA Sa a SY OE 4,153.17 3, 107. 39 1, 630. 41 
Piss Electronics, Cleveland, Ohio, bidding without preproduc- 
. US AS Ep SEs Re RR Se a = Bee 4,095. 50 3, 101. 54 1, 619. 19 
19. Radio Corp. of America, 5 Ohio 5, 915. 29 114. 34 1, 731. 42 
20. Model Engineering, Huntington. 4 4, 250. 44 3, 165. 12 1, 585. 88 
21, Martin Marietta, Baltimore, Md — 4, 484. 00 , 282. 00 1. 683. 00 
22. Motorola Electronics Division, iige 4,726. 00 3, 642. 00 1,874. 00 
23. Loral Electronics Corp. Flushing, N DANDE TA BROS TRS ET TE 5, 035. 00 4, 045. 00 2, 325. 00 
24. General Motors Corp., Delco Radio Division, Kokomo, Ind---| 5,867. 60 4,728, 14 3, 230. 05 
1 Avco bid plus ee nan $30,445. 580.20, $3,127.15; g ba hag y 8 61 
$3,127.15; gages, $21,388 T ig e 5751. be sre 41, an and $65,648.30; packing, d 


item description lists, at 2 2 sit 2 and 817.81. 
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APPENDIX 2 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—DETERMINATION 
AND FINDINGS—AUTHORITY TO NEGOTIATE AN 
INDIVIDUAL CONTRACT—AUGUST 9, 1961 
1. I hereby find that: 

(a) From the date hereof and for 1 year 
thereafter, the Signal Corps proposes to pro- 
cure by negotiation, approximately 8,815 each 
of the AN/VRC-12 family of vehicular radio 
communication sets, by components, in suf- 
ficient quantities to equip approximately 
1,264 tanks and 7,270 combat vehicles other 
than tanks, and to provide approximately 281 
sets for maintenance float capabilities, to- 
gether with concurrent repair parts to sup- 
port the equipment, with a clause included 
in the definitive contract providing for a 40- 
percent increase in quantity at the option of 
the Government. The AN/VRC-12, a Signal 
Corps production planning list item, is a 
family of vehicular, transistorized radio com- 
munication sets, consisting of a grouping of 
compact lightweight, frequency modulated 
receiver and transmitter components and as- 
sociated controls designed for tactical use. 
The AN/VRC-12 family consists of radio sets 
AN/VRC-12 and AN/VRC-43 through AN/ 
VRC-49, which are assembled from the radio 
components to meet the needs of the specific 
military vehicles. These radio sets differ 
from each other in their component struc- 
ture and application. 

(b) The estimated cost of the proposed 
procurement is $54 million. 

(c) The procurement by negotiation of the 
above-described property is justified because: 

(1) The AN/VRC-12 family is a series of 
technical and specialized vehicular radio 
communication sets. The 50-kilocycle chan- 
nel spacing necessary to obtain 920 channels 
in these radio sets over the specified fre- 
quency range as well as the pluckout modules 
incorporating highly compact design and 
the use of transistors and printed circuitry, 
demand special skills, experience, and pro- 
duction capabilities. This family of radio 
sets is especially suited for highly mobile op- 
erations experienced under modern warfare 
conditions which require frequent reloca- 
tion with a minimum of setup time, and will 
be used by ground forces to transmit and 
receive frequency modulated communica- 
tions in tanks, trucks, armored cars, and 
ground installations. The relative ease of 
channel selection across the entire channel 
spread of this equipment permits direct 
communication between armor, infantry, 
artillery, and all support units. There are 
no existing radio sets which can satisfactorily 
perform all of the functions of the AN/VRC— 
12 family of vehicular radio communication 
sets. 

(2) AVCO Corp. is the developer of the 
AN/VRC-12 family and holds a first-time 
production contract for this item on a com- 
ponent basis. The company has designed, 
developed, and procured special tooling and 
test equipment on account of the Govern- 
ment under the existing initial contract in 
an approximate amount of $1,374,000. This 
special tooling and test equipment cannot 
be made available to any other source until 
completion of the initial production con- 
tract, or until January 1963. In addition, 
the basic contract includes an approximate 
amount of $932,800 for ancillary items such 
as operational and organizational mainte- 
mance literature, fleld and depot mainte- 
nance literature, production drawings, etc., 
of a nonrecurring nature. Substantial sav- 
ings are indicated by placement of the pro- 
posed procurement with this supplier, 
through utilization of the special tooling and 
test equipment in possession of AVCO, the 
increased monthly rate of production, and a 
tie-in of material costs with those on the 
initial production contract. It is estimated 
that reductions in cost of the six major items 
from the present contract price will be well 
below the anticipated second competitive 
procurement cost based on prior experience. 
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(3) This company can begin delivery in 
September 1962. The earliest date on which 
an award under competitive solicitation pro- 
cedures of compatible and interchangeable 
items is estimated to be September of 1962, 
with deliveries thereunder to commence 
approximately March 1964, should another 
source receive the award. 

(4) AVCO Corp. has expended approxi- 
mately 8 years in specialized develop- 
ment of this vehicular communications sys- 
tem and has therefore acquired extensive 
background knowledge and know-how, as 
well as experienced technical personnel and 
facilities not available to any other con- 
tractor. In addition, incorporation of ap- 
proved important design changes and human 
engineering considerations to equipments 
being procured on the initial production 
contract are under negotiation with the 
contractor. These changes will be reflected 
in like items being procured under this 
proposed procurement. 

(5) AVCO Corp. is the only known source 
capable of meeting the requirements of the 
proposed procurement in a timely manner, 
and at a significant monetary savings to the 
Government. 

2. Upon the basis of the finding set forth 
above, I hereby determine that the proposed 
contract is for property of a technical and 
specialized nature requiring a substantial 
investment; and procurement of such prop- 
erty by formal advertising and competitive 
bidding would be likely to result in addi- 
tional cost to the Government by reason of 
duplication of investment. 

3. Subject to the availability of funds and 
providing that the above property has other- 
wise been authorized for procurement, it 
may, therefore, be procured from the date 
hereof and until 1 year thereafter, by nego- 
tiation pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2304 (a) (14) 
and paragraph 3-214 of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation. 

Paul. R. IGNATIUS, 

Assistant Secretary of the Army, (In- 

stallations and Logistics). 

The statements made herein are correct 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EARLE F, COOK, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Deputy Chief Signal Oficer. 


APPENDIX 3 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—DETERMINATION 

AND FINDINGS—AUTHORITY To NEGOTIATE AN 

INDIVIDUAL CONTRACT—JUNE 30, 1960 

1, I hereby find that: 

(a) From the date hereof and until 1 year 
thereafter, the Signal Corps proposes to pre- 
pare by negotiation, radio set, vehicular, 
tactical command-voice (X-AN/VRC-12), 
a Signal Corps production planning list item. 
by components, in sufficient quantities to 
equip approximately 692 tanks, 2,850 com- 
bat vehicles other than tanks, and mainte- 
nance float capabilities for 150 additional 
tank installations, together with concur- 
rent repair parts to support this equipment, 

(b) The estimated cost of the proposed 
procurement is $28,311,027. 

(c) The procurement by negotiation of the 
above-described property is justified because: 

(1) Radio set AN/VRC-12 is a technical 
and specialized, complex item of receiver- 
transmitter equipment requiring the highest 
degree of skill in its assembly, calibration, 
and testing during its manufacture. 

(2) A firm which does not have experience 
and know-how, specialized personnel and 
facilities would require approximately 30 
months to prepare for the manufacture of 
this equipment. This extended period of 30 
months would be required to obtain special- 
ized technical know-how and techniques al- 
ready possessed by the developer. 

(3) Crosley Division, Avco Manufacturing 
Corp., is the developer of radio set AN/ VRC- 
12 and is the only company which can meet 
the existing requirements for this item. 
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This firm has spent approximately 8 years 
in specialized development on this equip- 
ment and has thereby acquired background 
knowledge and know-how, as well as experi- 
enced technical personnel and facilities not 
available to any other contractor. During 
the performance of the development con- 
tract, extensive tests, and preparation, in- 
cluding specifications and test equipment as 
well as the acquisition of sources of supply 
for component parts, were necessary to de- 
velop existing models of this radio set, and 
formal advertising and competitive bidding 
would require duplication of preparation al- 
ready made by the developer. 

2. Upon the basis of the findings set forth 
above, I hereby determine that the proposed 
contract is for property of a technical and 
specialized nature requiring an extended pe- 
riod of preparation for manufacture, and 
procurement of such property by formal ad- 
vertising and competitive bidding may re- 
quire duplication of preparation already 
made. 

8. Subject to the availability of funds and 
providing that the above property otherwise 
has been authorized for procurement, it 
may, therefore, be prepared by negotiation 
pursuant to 10 United States Code 2304(a) 
(14) and paragraph 3-214 of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. 

COURTNEY JOHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Logistics). 

The statements made herein are correct 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Signature is recommended. 

JOHN C. MONAHAN, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, Acting 
Deputy Chief Signal Officer. 


June 30, 1960. 
Memorandum for the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics. 
Subject: Determination and finding, radio 
set AN/VRC-12. 

1, I have signed the attached determina- 
tion and finding for the negotiated procure- 
ment of radio set AN/VRC-12 authorizing 
sole source procurement of this item from 
Crosley Division, Avco Manufacturing Co. 

2. My approval is based on verbal assur- 
ances from the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer that in the execution of this contract 
sufficient production data will be obtained to 
insure competition in future procurements 
of these radio sets. 

COURTNEY JOHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Logistics). 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we in 
America are facing a crisis. In many 
areas of our Nation mob action is ram- 
pant. Riots are the order of the day and 
many, many peaceful law-abiding citi- 
zens are being deprived of their free- 
doms, rights, and liberties by a small 
minority group determined to have their 
way regardless of law and regardless of 
the rights and freedoms of others. 

Much of this unrest, discord, disorder, 
and rioting has been brought about and 
incited. by the present administration 
and those who hold high political office, 
apparently in an endeavor to secure the 
political support of minority pressure 
groups. 
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A fire has been lit and it is indeed 
doubtful whether it can be brought under 
control unless and until firm, positive ac- 
tion is taken by the executive branch of 
the Government to reassure Americans 
that law and order must prevail and that 
legislation is not written in the streets 
under threat of mob action. The radical 
leaders of the several groups should 
realize that the Negroes are in the vast 
minority, that they comprise only about 
10 percent of the total population, that 
they cannot and wil! not be able to win in 
mob action because the overwhelming 
majority of the other 90 percent of Amer- 
icans are not going to sit idly by and see 
their rights and freedoms taken from 
them by mob action on the part of a mi- 
nority group who are apparently trying to 
seek not freedom but special privileges 
and preferred treatment. They ap- 
parently are contending for some super- 
citizenship, disregarding all rights of 
other segments of society. 

Laws should be made by the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, inter- 
preted by the judicial branch, and en- 
forced by the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Law enforcement officers in many sec- 
tions have bent over backward in try- 
ing to deal gently with those who have 
been participating in these various mob 
actions. The officers have suffered abuse 
in silence. They have been spit upon and 
have been on the receiving end of bot- 
tles, rocks, brickbats and the like—with- 
out retaliating in kind. Many of them 
have received serious and painful in- 
juries while those who are committing 
these dastardly acts do so under the guise 
of demanding their freedom. They have 
violated almost every law of the land, 
yet pretend to be seeking freedom and 
liberty and are encouraged by those in 
high places to continue these acts of law- 
lessness. 

It is time to call a halt to such dis- 
regard of law and order. Firm and posi- 
tive action must be taken immediately 
or else the majority of the white people 
will be forced to take necessary action 
to protect their own freedom and 
liberties. 

The people of this Nation need to take 
a long, hard look at the request being 
made by those who are demonstrating 
in the streets. Most of them in our area 
are not demanding equality under the law 
but are demanding that the laws of 
the land be changed so that they may 
be given special privileges. Yes—so that 
freedom may be taken from others and 
special privileges given to certain seg- 
ments of our society. Certainly, every 
person has a right to choose his associates 
and to use his private property as he 
sees fit so long as he does so in a lawful 
manner and does not disturb others. 


EFFECTS OF THE BRACERO PRO- 
GRAM ON AMERICAN SMALL 
FARMERS AND FARM WORKERS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in our 
debates on the extension of Public Law 
78, we have often overlooked the effects 
that the bracero program has had on 
American small farmers and farm 
workers. A letter I have and which I 
wish to place in the Recorp makes this 
point. In a few words, the message is 
that free labor cannot compete with 
Mexican contract workers who are not 
free in any important respect. One wise 
man has said, “Those who compete with 
slaves have to accept the conditions of 
slave labor.” I commend this letter to 
you. I know that many of my colleagues 
will agree that Public Law 78 should not 
be extended. 

CITY OF ALAMO, 


Alamo, Tex. June 15, 1963. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH. 
Senator JOHN TOWER. 


GENTLEMEN: The decision to not extend 
Public Law 78 is one of the finest things 
Congress has done this year. I am speaking 
from my own 17 years’ experience as a fruit 
and vegetable shipper. 

There is a considerable amount of belly- 
aching at this time from the large associa- 
tions and combines of grower-shippers. 
They are all bleeding for the small farmer 
that is going to be hurt. I can tell you that 
nothing hurts the small grower as much as 
the large mass-production grower-shipper 
combines. They, with unlimited supplies of 
bracero labor, can mass-produce at a margin 
of profit that the smaller growers cannot 
survive on. The small grower who does most 
of his own work must figure his wages at 
bracero level. Is that good? It is not the 
small grower who overproduces and de- 
moralizes the markets. The large combines 
would not be able to do it so conveniently, 
either, if they did not have unlimited sup- 
plies of cheap labor available to them. 

Iam going into my fifth year as mayor of 
Alamo. A large part of our community is 
made up of migratory laborers. So many 
times I have seen these laborers go to Cali- 
fornia when our own harvests are completed, 
only to return in a few weeks because the 
braceros are doing all the work. A migratory 
labor program is in my opinion what we 
need, rather than a bracero program. 

I sincerely hope you will agree with me if 
the matter is brought up in Congress again. 

Thank you and se 85 wishes. 

HN H. GINSBACH, 

President, Rio Oa & Vegetables, Inc. 


CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 
FAILS TO RECOGNIZE ECONOMIC 
FACTS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
reading of the statement by the Presi- 
dent’s Consumer Advisory Council op- 
posing the quality stabilization bill 
which is sponsored by 25 Members of the 
House shows that little, if any, objective 
study was given the merits of this bill by 
the Council. 
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The Council says the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill “violates the third right of the 
consumer as stated in the President’s 
consumer message, the right to choose— 
to be assured, wherever possible, access 
to a variety of products and services at 
competitive prices.” 

Here are the facts: A manufacturer 
will not be able to use the quality stabili- 
zation law unless his product is in free 
and open competition with other prod- 
ucts made by others for the same purpose. 
Under the quality stabilization law some 
manufacturers will stabilize the price on 
their trademarked product; other manu- 
facturers will not use the law because 
they prefer to do business without 
stabilized prices at the retail level. And 
Sears, and Wards, and J. C. Penney, and 
Macy’s, and Woodward and Lothrop, and 
hundreds of other distributors will have 
their own private brands. 

So one thing is certain: The con- 
sumer under the quality stabilization law 
will have a choice between the widest 
variety of products, which widely vary 
as to quality and widely vary as to prices. 
That is the way it should be, and will 
be, despite what the Council says. 

Second. The Consumer Advisory 
Council opposes these bills and all simi- 
— pm at price-fixing at the retail 
evel.” 

Here are the facts: More than one- 
third of all trademarked products now 
sold in this country without a quality 
stabilization law are completely con- 
trolled as to price all the way from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. These 
are your ‘“house-controlled brands.” 
Today, without a quality stabilization 
law, Sears, Roebuck, for example, con- 
trols the price of its private brand prod- 
ucts in all the many hundreds of Sears 
stores throughout this country. I have 
no objection to this. The consumer is 
free to buy or reject such merchandise 
on its merit. 

But I do object to the Consumer Ad- 
visory Council being silent as to the mar- 
keting facts of life. The Council ignores 
what Sears and Wards and the other 
giant retailing syndicates are now doing, 
yet publicly opposes the right of a na- 
tional brand name manufacturer to ac- 
complish the same result in a positive, 
competitive way under the quality sta- 
bilization law to protect its valuable 
trademark and its thousands of ethical 
independent resellers. 

Third. The Council says they are “not 
impressed by the argument that such 
legislation would aid small business.” 
As the proprietor of a men’s retail cloth- 
ing store in California, I know it would 
aid small business. And small business- 
men in the hundreds of thousands—as 
represented by more than 70 national 
trade associations endorsing this quality 
stabilization bill—feel the same way. I 
value more highly the opinion of the 
economists in business, the man on the 
firing line. He is the man meeting the 
payroll and he is in a better position to 
know what aids him and what will not. 

Fourth. The Council says small busi- 
ness would not be aided because the 
quality stabilization bill “encourages the 
introduction by large retail businesses of 
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private brands and other techniques for 
avoiding the effect of the legislation.” 
The only reason for private brands is 
that the national brand has been made 
profitless by loss-leader tactics. The 
average retailer, if there is such, has no 
objection to private brands. Personally 
I hope all my competition resorts to pri- 
vate brands. I prefer to sell the Arrow 
or Manhattan or the Van Heusen shirt 
any day rather than a private brand. 

What the President’s Council some- 
how does not understand is that the 
need for a stabilized price forces the use 
of a private brand. A store—without the 
quality stabilization law—does not have 
a stabilized price in the national brand. 
It does with a private brand. But only 
the powerful retailer has the resources 
to move into the private brand area. 
This quality stabilization law will give 
the small ethical independent reseller 
the price stabilization for the national 
brand that the giant retail establish- 
ments of this country now have in the 
private brand. 


AS HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS VIEW 
INTEGRATION 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
hanging on the wall of my office is a 
framed photograph of the 1899 football 
team of the high school at Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. It was taken 64 years ago 
when most of my colleagues in this his- 
toric Chamber were yet unborn. 

We were photographed in three rows. 
I am in the second row and beside me is 
a schoolmate and a teammate, a Negro. 
Behind me in the third row is another 
schoolmate and teammate, a Negro. In 
the photograph also among others are 
the son of the leading physician in 
Benton Harbor at that time, the son of 
the wealthiest man in the town, and Wil- 
lard Banyan, brother of Stanley Banyan, 
the long-time editor and publisher of the 
Benton Harbor News Palladium. 

We were schoolmates and teammates 
and there was no consciousness of race, 
religion, or station that divided our af- 
fections and our loyalties. Perhaps that 
is why I grew up with no consciousness 
of color or of religious differences or of 
differences in station. To this day I can 
honestly say that I have never been con- 
scious of the color of complexion of other 
men, at least no more conscious than I 
am of the color of their hair or the color 
of their eyes. Mr. Speaker, I think that 
will be true of all Americans in a time 
not very far away. The only thing that 
counts in any man is his character and 
his worth. 

There is always distress in the transi- 
tion from an established status quo. I 
suppose this could be called the pain of 
evolution. But always man is going for- 
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ward. Always he is reaching for a plane 
of contentment and of dignity. He en- 
visions brotherhood on earth as some- 
thing very close to his religious faith, 
a brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of the Creator of all. 

In recent years there have been great 
trends of population in Chicago and 
other northern cities. In a very large 
measure we in Chicago are meeting the 
challenge of change with wisdom, under- 
standing, and with the cooperation of 
peoples of all races, all the religions, 
and all stations of life. We are working 
together as teammates, I think much in 
the spirit of the Benton Harbor High 
School football team of 1899. 

I have been impressed with the atti- 
tude on race relations of the younger 
generation as reflected in the six prize- 
winning brotherhood essays in a contest 
sponsored by the Human Relations Com- 
mittee of the South Shore Commission of 
Chicago. 

The contest on the subject “What 
Makes a Good Community?” was con- 
ducted through South Shore public, 
parochial, and private high schools and 
drew nearly 500 entries. Among the 
schools participating were Mt. Carmel, 
Aquinas, South Shore, Hyde Park and 
Chicago Vocational high schools and 
the University of Chicago Laboratory 
School. 

Winning essays were selected by a five- 
man panel of final judges which included 
three clergymen and two civic and busi- 
ness leaders. On the panel were Msgr. 
Vincent J. Moran of St. Philip Neri 
Catholic Church, Rabbi Eric Friedland 
of Beth Am Synagogue, Rev. Jesse Rob- 
erts of St. John’s Methodist Church, 
architect John Macsai, 7141 South Ogles- 
by, Chicago, and Jim Fuerst, 7739 South 
Island, Chicago. 

Mr. Fuerst, who donated the trips to 
the National Capital, as prizes, in ex- 
plaining the aim of the contest, said: 

The object was to learn how they feel they 
can help improve social conditions in their 
neighborhood. Their views are significant 
and of interest, for these youths live in a 
community facing the challenge of integra- 
tion right this minute. A secondary purpose 
is to make their parents more aware of the 
problems which exist in the area of race rela- 
tions and human relationships on the com- 
munity level. 


The six contest winners reached 
Washington today to begin their 6-day 
vacation, and will visit the gallery of 
this historic Chamber tomorrow to look 
down on the lawmakers of their country 
as we go about our legislative business. 

Accompanying the girl students will 
be Sister Winifred, of Aquinas High 
School, who was awarded a free trip for 
being the teacher of several of the top 
contest winners. 

The six winning students, all girls, 
come from South Shore High School and 
Aquinas High School, one a public the 
other a private school, both not only in 
the district I have the honor to represent 
but in the seventh ward, which has been 
my home ward for half a century. They 
are Margaret Eastlund, 17, 8514 South 
Woodlawn; Elizabeth Ann Hoke, 17, 7439 
South Crandon; Dede Lewin, 15, 7739 
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South Louella; Karyn Loving, 15, 1749 
East 73d Place; Kathy McKenna, 17, 
9405 South Ridgeway; and Patrice Ward, 
17, 6841 South Clyde. 

Mr. Speaker, I think my colleagues will 
be interested in some brief excerpts from 
the essays by these high school students 
in whose hands is the molding of the 
tomorrow. 

The first is by Karyn Loving, South 
Shore High School: 

In the summer of 1961, when my family 
decided to move into the South Shore com- 
munity, I was fully aware that w^ would be 
one of the only two Negro families living 
south of 73d Street and I didn't really know 
just what to expect. 

* * * * . 

I know that I had certain ideas about what 
events might have occurred when we moved 
in and at the time, I was sure I’d regret the 
move later. But after living here for 2 
years, I'd like to know why either my friends 
or I had such thoughts. 

* . = * > 

There was no violence and not very many 
people moved out. In fact, the very same 
week we moved in, a white family on our 
block gave a party to welcome us to the 
neighborhood. As time went on, all of the 
neighbors stopped to talk, their children 
played with my brother, and later they gave 
me babysitting jobs. 

* . . * . 

I must admit that it was pretty lonesome 
around here without anyone my age to as- 
sociate with, but within a few weeks that 
lonesomeness had faded away because I had 
met some “terrific teens” at school and we 
were experiencing good academic competi- 
tion, created by my presence in class with 
them; and our neighbors were becoming 
friendlier as they learned to know our family. 
So, I really couldn’t ask for anything 
more * * * excellent schools, terrific teens, 
and friendly neighbors. South Shore is a 
good community and I want to keep it that 
way. 


The next excerpt is by Elizabeth Ann 
Hoke, Aquinas High School: 

What makes a good community? When 
this question was presented to our English 
class, many ideas ran through my head. 
Every community should have a good hous- 
ing situation, adequate shopping facilities, 
suitable recreational centers, and sufficient 
educational institutions. South Shore has 
all these; therefore, it can be rated as one of 
Chicago’s finest communities. South Shore 
has offered its residents the best in all the 
things mentioned. 

es * * * » 

At Aquinas High School, we are completely 
integrated with equal opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. These Negro girls are eager 
to learn, and they often lead discussions 
about racial discrimination with no trace of 
bitterness. I am often embarrassed to learn 
that they know and understand much more 
than I do about current news affairs and the 
world situation, saying nothing about their 
scholastic ability and the other things in 
which they excel. 

The heart of the problem of racial dis- 
crimination is segregation. This segregation 
offends against the virtues of justice and 
charity. Although segregation is wrong in 
principle, this problem, in practice, has many 
varied aspects which may be taken care of 
either jointly or separately. The most signi- 
ficant phase deals with opportunities in re- 
gard to education and jobs. 

* . * . * 


Parental attitudes are responsible much 
more than any other single factor for the 
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growth and fostering of prejudice in our 
youth of today. Youngsters will play to- 
gether, learn together, and pray together 
without any thought of racial or religious 
differences, 


The next essay is by Patrice Ward, 
Aquinas High School: 


South Shore is a prosperous and pleasant 
community in which to live. Residents are 
well satisfied with the excellent facilities 
their neighborhood offers—shopping, hous- 
ing, recreation, transportation, schools, and 
churches. People in all walks of life live 
here, from politicians to factory workers. In 
addition, the residents represent a diversity 
of religious backgrounds, as shown by the 
32 churches located in this area. Many fam- 
ilies live in apartments, large and small, 
others in homes or in apartment-hotels. 
South Shore can be proud of the progress it 
has made in less than a hundred years from a 
sprawling swampland to one of the best- 
developed areas of the city. It is very in- 
teresting and something to be proud of. 

We must realize that it is our job today's 
residents—to help keep South Shore as pros- 
perous as it has been in the past. This we 
can do by our cooperation in community 
affairs. In my opinion, a matter of prime 
importance is the removal of racial preju- 
dice. From my acquaintances at 
school, I have learned that Negroes are in- 
telligent, respectful, ordinary people just as 
the white people, and fun to be with. On 
the whole, I find them much more open- 
minded than most people I know. I never 
learned about the Negro in this light, at 
home, nor do I think very many children do. 

. * . * — 

Since south Shore is an ideal place in 
which to live and we are proud to say we 
belong, let’s keep it that way. 


And from Dede Lewin, of South Shore 
High School: 

At last the great community of South 
Shore has become perfectly, unbiasedly, and 
wholly integrated. We have 10, perhaps 20, 
Negro families living in our midst. 

. » * — * 

Economic and social fears are basic causes 
of prejudice. Some deny prejudice, but fear 
the admittance of Negro families will cause 
property values to go down. 

* * . . . 


The South Shore community slogan is 
“South Shore, the place to live.” * * * The 
purpose of this slogan is to encourage those 
who now live in South Shore to remain. 

. „ * . o 


South Shore’s youth could be helped 
through integrated schools. Living through 
an experience is the best teacher, 

And lastly from Margaret 
Aquinas High School: 

During the past few years, South Shore 
and the surrounding area have been under 
the scrutiny of the Nation's eye. Integration 
has long been a serious problem, especially 
in certain sections of Chicago. When the 
first Negro families moved into the Chatham 
area, a wholesale panic followed. This area 
changed from 10 percent colored to 95 per- 
cent colored in less than 5 years. I lived in 
Chatham, but my family had moved away 
before the first colored families moved in. 
But I saw what happened and I hoped then 
it would never happen to me, personally. 

. * * . . 


What makes people act so violently against 
integration? That might be an easy ques- 
tion for me to ask, being a teenager in Chi- 

. The integration problem has always 
been a part of my life. 
a ~ * ° * 

A colored family has just moved in next 
door to my own family. Now is the time to 
practice what I have said and advocated for 


Eastlund, 
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these past few months. My family will not 
move just because a colored family has 
moved next to us. It will take a much more 
serious reason to cause us to make such a 
serious decision as this. 

What I have said so far is strictly personal 
opinion. But it is a brand of thinking 
shared by a great many people in my com- 
munity. Church leaders, political leaders, 
and many just plain citizens have voiced 
similar reactions. I have seen a strongly 
organized civic group crack down on the 
“panic peddlers.” These unscrupulous real- 
tors, by phone calls and repeated house calls, 
try to scare residents into moving so that 
they can realize tremendous profits. Besides 
causing a general panic, these men cast a de- 
grading light upon the Negroes themselves. 

There has been no violent unrest among 
the residents of this area. The people with 
whom I have discussed this problem have 
shown a radically different attitude than 
many of their peers. I have always main- 
tained that prejudice is a fault instilled in a 
person by others. It is not a self-gained 
idea. A majority of the people In my com- 
munity are doing a tremendous job in show- 
ing their children a true spirit of Christian 
brotherhood. I have seen white and colored 
children playing together and when asked 
why, a noted reply is, 

“Why not, he’s one of my friends.” 


WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a bursting storage tank and a leaking 
tank farm pipe allowed 1,400,000 gallons 
of petroleum and 3 million gallons of 
soybean oil to spew into the Minnesota 
River. Cold water kept the effects from 
becoming apparent until the ice went 
out and the oil was carried down into the 
Mississippi River. Fish and wildlife for 
hundreds of miles down will be killed for 
months to come by the oil. 

Ten thousand ducks were caught in 
the oil and killed. This is 1 day’s bag 
limit for 5,000 duck hunters who this 
last fall had the lowest bag limit in re- 
corded history. This occurred in a sea- 
son so poor that many hunters have put 
away their guns, hung up their equip- 
ment and laid up their duck boats, and 
where several major species of water- 
fowl are approaching danger of extinc- 
tion. 

That negligence was involved in this 
matter is plain from the happening, in 
the language of the law, res ipsa loquitor, 
the very happening of the thing speaks 
for itself. 

The oil will have an extremely harm- 
ful effect on the Upper Mississippi Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge which runs for 
300 miles along the Mississippi. 

Perhaps the best thing that can be 
said is that if this disaster had struck 
in a waterfowl wintering area the entire 
resource of the Mississippi Flyway could 
have been endangered. This fortunately 
did not happen. 

There are many other rivers where the 
same thing has happened. Pollution of 
the navigable waters of the Detroit River 
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and Lake Erie and their tributaries 
within the State of Michigan have oc- 
eurred on at least two occasions and it 
is sad to note that the International 
Joint Commission has disclosed that an 
average of 16,280 gallons of oil are 
dumped into the Detroit River every day. 
In 1948 there was an estimated loss of 
over 10,000 birds due to oil. In succeed- 
ing years recorded losses were not as 
high, but in 1960 there were oil kills of 
ducks on nearly the magnitude of 1948. 

The prospects are that careless, indif- 
ferent, and willful men will continue to 
create situations from oil spill and other 
pollutants which will destroy or severely 
injure our migratory waterfowl and 
other wildlife resources. 

The Public Health Service continues 
to report on destruction of fish by pol- 
lution, in terms which indicate a steady 
and frightening increase in pollution de- 
struction of our wildlife resources. 

Last year the Public Health Service re- 
ported 2 extraordinary large fish kills 
from pollution with 3,180,000 fish killed 
at one time by pollution at its own front 
door, in the Anacostia River, one of the 
Potomac’s tributaries. 

Another extraordinary killing oc- 
curred outside San Diego Harbor with 
37,800,000 fish destroyed at one time. 
The carcasses from this kill covered an 
area of 1,000 feet by 10 feet by 3 feet 
deep, or over 945 tons of dead fish. 

There were 381 reports of significant 
fish kills, in 308 of which the pollution 
source was identifiable. 

Industrial wastes were involved in 163. 
Agricultural poisons ranked second. Do- 
mestic sewage was the third major 
killer of fish. 

Certain facts stand out from adequate 
but incomplete reports: First, the size of 
fish kills is increasing; second, the num- 
ber of fish kills appears to be growing; 
third, the relative number of fish kills 
reported by different kinds of pollution 
appears reasonably constant; and fourth, 
about one-fourth of the fish killed were 
game fish and valuable species. 

I need not point out that under the 
Constitution the navigable waters of 
America are expressly reserved to the 
Federal Government and that failure of 
our Government to act bears major re- 
sponsibility for this continuing series of 
grisly losses to pollution. This legisla- 
tion is aimed at meeting that failure. 

For this reason I am introducing legis- 
lation which will authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to initiate suit to collect 
monetary damages on behalf of the 
United States for destruction of fish, 
wildlife, and migratory waterfowl and to 
authorize him to secure injunctive relief 
to abate such activities as common 
nuisances. 

Since willful and grossly negligent men 
persist in destruction of this precious 
resource it appears the only thing which 
can be done is to afford this new weapon 
to the Secretary to protect the interests 
of all sportsmen, outdoorsmen, and lovers 
of nature. 


EFFECT OF FAILURE TO EXTEND 
PUBLIC LAW 78 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
most interested in listening to the letter 
received from one of his constituents by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ] having to do with the failure of 
this Congress to extend Public Law 78. 
Though I did not anticipate this situa- 
tion, and consequently did not bring the 
letter with me, I wish I could read into 
the Recorp a letter I received from one 
of my constituents. This was from a 
factory owner who supplies agricultural 
materials to the growers of tomatoes and 
strawberries who has a payroll of more 
than $70,000 a year. As of July 1, this 
gentleman is giving notice of termina- 
tion of employment to 75 percent of his 
employees. He has canceled orders for 
$30,000 in equipment and orders for 
$100,000 of manufacturing raw materials. 

In addition to this letter I have 
learned of an employer of 1,500 in a 
strawberry processing plant who is in 
Mexico at this very moment looking for 
a place to transfer his operation. In 
California there will be thousands of 
employees in industrial plants and many 
union members who will be out of work 
because this Congress did not see fit to 
extend Public Law 78. 


FURTHER PROGRAM FOR 
THURSDAY, JUNE 20 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] has 
advised me that on Thursday he will call 
up under unanimous consent three bills 
unanimously reported from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means as follows: 

H.R. 4174, 1-year continuation of sus- 
pension of duties on metal scrap. 

H.R. 2827, 3-year continuation of sus- 
pension of duty on crude chicory and re- 
duction in duty on ground chicory. 

H.R. 2651, 1-year continuation of pro- 
vision relating to responsibility for place- 
menk and foster care of dependent chil- 

en. 

In addition, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means will call up under a rule H.R. 6791, 
2-year continuation of existing reduction 
in exemption from duty enjoyed by re- 
turning residents. 


DECISIONS OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr, LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, a little 
more than a year ago, on April 10, 1962, 
I joined my colleague from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN] in a presentation to the 
House of Representatives. We endeav- 
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ored to call attention to some disturbing 
patterns which were then emerging in 
the decisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. In particular, we fo- 
cussed attention upon the Board’s han- 
dling of unfair labor practice cases in 
the light of a clear purpose on the part 
of Congress to curb certain abuses by 
its enactment of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959— 
commonly referred to as the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 

On that occasion, Mr. Speaker, we ad- 
vised the House and the Nation that in- 
stead of implementing and giving effect 
to the 1959 labor reform law, many of 
the NLRB decisions were actually frus- 
trating and circumventing the intent of 
Congress. We then expressed a convic- 
tion and our deep concern that, through 
its decisions, the NLRB was moving rap- 
idly toward the outright nullification of 
some of the most important provisions of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act—provisions 
which had been carefully aimed directly 
at certain abuses of power. 

We expressed particular concern about 
the trend of Board decisions which dealt 
with secondary boycotts and blackmail 
picketing practices. However, those 
were not the only areas of the law where 
we detected that a process of adminis- 
trative repeal was in progress. 

Mr. Speaker, before proceeding fur- 
ther, I should like to emphasize a point 
made in our presentation a year ago. 
At the close of my remarks, I state: 

We have singled out patterns of Labor 
Board decisions in recent months which give 
rise to our concern. We believe the de- 
veloping trend of future decisions will bear 
close watching. 

I should like to reiterate—on behalf of 
myself and my colleague from Michigan— 
that it is not our intention to retry any of 
these cases on the floor of the House. 

It is, however, our intention to publicize 
what the Labor Board is doing; to focus 
attention on patterns of decision which 
conflict with the intent of Congress. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, pt. 5, p. 6194.) 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to my friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in the preliminary statement be- 
ing made by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. LANDRUM]. We do not intend 
to retry particular cases on the floor 
of the House, nor to inquire into the 
mental processes by which individual 
NLRB members may arrive at their de- 
cisions. In that connection, I should 
like to repeat now a statement which 
was included in my remarks to the House 
a year ago: 

It is important to our very system of 
government under separate powers that Con- 
gress should respect the right of every ju- 
dicial officer to make his decisions secure 
in the knowledge that he will not be subject 
to a later inquiry into the mental processes 
by which he arrived at particular decisions. 
To say this, however, is not to foreclose a 
Member of Congress from expressing dis- 
agreement concerning decisions made or to 
comment upon them. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond, vol. 108, pt. 5, p. 6191.) 


As we again focus attention here upon 
the NLRB and its activities, it should be 
emphasized that our remarks today are 
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not directed at the Department of Labor, 
which administers and enforces certain 
other major portions of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 

As was the case a year ago, our dis- 
cussion today will relate primarily to 
the handling of unfair labor practice 
complaints which fall under the juris- 
diction of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I regretfully report to the 
House today that there has been no im- 
provement in the performance of the 
NLRB. Since our speech of a year ago, 
the record of the Board has provided 
only more evidence that our concern at 
that time was justified. The Board’s 
subsequent decisions have carved even 
wider loopholes in the statutory ban 
against secondary boycotts and black- 
mail picketing. The right of free speech 
has been further curtailed. And the 
Board has ignored the intent of Congress 
in other important areas of the law. 

In the time available to us today, we 
shall review some of the leading decisions 
in these several categories. 

Last year, Mr. Speaker, we did not sug- 
gest any legislative action to correct the 
situation. We did not wish to be hasty 
in making a final judgment or in sug- 
gesting a remedy. Frankly, I have had 
grave doubts for a long time about the 
appropriateness of the NLRB, as it is or- 
ganized, to function as a judicial body. 
The Board’s performance over the past 
year has not erased those doubts. Sure- 
ly it is now apparent that major changes 
must be made if we are to have equal 
justice under law in unfair labor practice 
cases. 


Mr. Speaker, corrective action should 
not be longer postponed. Year after 
year, month after month, the NLRB— 
through its own opinions—has repeat- 
edly put Congress on notice that it is fu- 
tile to entertain further hope that the 
Board will steer a reasonable course. 

No longer can there be serious question 
about the need for legislation to shift or 
reorganize the structure under which 
unfair labor practice cases are handled. 
Mr. Speaker, the 25-year performance 
record of the National Labor Relations 
Board in the discharge of its judicial 
role represents one of the most lamenta- 
ble episodes in the history of American 
jurisprudence. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Last year we pointed 
to a variety of strange secondary boy- 
cott rulings by the Board. 

For example, in one case the Board 
permitted a secondary boycott by rul- 
ing that one who distributed candy and 
tobacco was also the producer of those 
items—Teamsters Local 537 and Lohman 
(132 NLRB No. 67, 1961). In another 
case the Board managed to legalize sec- 
ondary boycott activity by ruling that a 
broadcasting station was a producer of 
automobiles because those automobiles 
were advertised in its commercials— 
Electrical Workers Local 662 and Mid- 
dlesouth Broadcasting Company (133 
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NLRB No. 165, 1961). In other cases, 
the Board permitted boycotts by hold- 
ing that the word “individual” as used 
in the Landrum-Griffin Act applies to 
some individuals but does not apply to 
others. In short, according to the Board, 
sometimes an “individual” really is not 
an “individual” at all. See Carolina 
Lumber (130 NLRB No. 148, 1961), and 
Operating Engineers Local 324 (131 
NLRB No. 36, 1961). 

Many people probably hoped, Mr. 
Speaker, that in the period of a year 
the Board might have changed the 
course indicated by such ludicrous hold- 
ings. However, that has not been the 
case. 

A bit of light and some hope has 
come from the courts, For example, in 
one judicial circuit—the ninth—the 
court has rebuffed the NLRB on two of 
its boycott decisions. When the Board 
applied its thinking in Middlesouth 
Broadcasting to legalize a boycott, the 
Appellate Court, in Great Western 
Broadcasting Corporation v. NLRB (310 
F. 2d 591), rejected what it called the 
Board’s “rather remarkable conclusion 
that a television station can be a pro- 
ducer of automobiles, bread, gasoline, 
and beer.” 

In another case the Board had applied 
its Carolina Lumber doctrine—the con- 
cept that sometimes an individual is not 
an individual. In reviewing that doc- 
trine, the Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, in Servette, Inc. v. NLRB (310 
F. 2d 659), found the legislative language 
as clear as Congress had intended it to 
be. The court said: 

Congress intended by the plain, unambigu- 
ous language used to include supervisors in 
the category described as “any individual em- 
ployed by any person.” 


One might think that such rebuffs by 
the courts on appeal would cause the 
Board to change its course. However, 
that result does not necessarily follow so 
far as the Board is concerned. Unless 
and until such a ruling is affirmed by 
the U.S. Supreme Court, this Board is 
likely to ignore a reversal except for its 
effect in the particular case decided. Ac- 
cordingly, even a reversal by a court of 
appeals does not necessarily close a loop- 
hole, once it has been opened by an NLRB 
interpretation. 

Furthermore, it should be borne in 
mind that many Board decisions are not 
appealed because of expenses involved, 
because issues become moot, or for a 
variety of other reasons. Of course, even 
when a Board decision is appealed, there 
is no right to a new and unbiased hear- 
ing. On appeal the Court can only re- 
view the record; and it is required to sus- 
tain findings of fact if supported by 
“substantial evidence.” Often an appel- 
late court is likely to defer to the sup- 
posed “expertise” of the Board in the 
labor-management field. 

Another important consideration is the 
fact that, under the law, the General 
Counsel of the NLRB has complete and 
final authority to decide whether or not 
a complaint will be issued after an ag- 
grieved person complains. If the Gen- 
eral Counsel should arbitrarily refuse to 
issue a complaint, there is no appeal 
from his refusal. Of course, the General 
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Counsel is not likely to issue a complaint 
in situations where the facts are similar 
to those on which the Board has previ- 
ously dismissed a complaint, even though 
the Board’s ruling in the earlier case was 
not appealed. Thus, the impact of Board 
distortions can be widely diffused, and 
complainants with meritorious cases can 
be precluded under present procedure 
from ever having a day in court. 

Congress had good reason in 1947 to 
separate the functions of the General 
Counsel from those of the Board, as it 
did in the Taft-Hartley law. Prior to 
Taft-Hartley, the NLRB was a combina- 
tion investigator-prosecutor-judge-and- 
jury. As a result, by 1947, public con- 
fidence in the Board’s fairness had all 
but vanished. In an effort to cor- 
rect that situation, Congress provided 
that the General Counsel should investi- 
gate and prosecute, and that he should 
be independent of the 5-man NLRB 
vested with judicial functions. 

Those who enacted Taft-Hartley de- 
clared and insisted that the NLRB judges 
should be separate, and should not con- 
trol or dictate to the prosecutor. From 
time to time, attempts have been made 
to undermine or eliminate the separate 
and independent status of the General 
Counsel; however, Congress has rejected 
such efforts and has repeatedly re- 
affirmed the fundamental principle of 
separation as established in Taft-Hart- 
ley. 

Now, however, in view of the Presi- 
dent’s recent appointment of a new 
General Counsel, the importance of this 
principle needs once again to be em- 
phasized. The appointment made by 
the President is not necessarily subject 
to criticism, but special circumstances 
which surround the appointment make 
it appropriate, I believe, to sound a note 
of caution. I say that because, prior to 
his recent appointment, the new General 
Counsel—who now is the prosecutor— 
served directly under the Chairman of 
the Board—the chief judge—as his chief 
legal assistant. In that capacity, he not 
only assisted in writing decisions but he 
publicly championed the ruling of the 
new Board. 

I want to make it clear, Mr. Speaker, 
that I have no quarrel concerning the 
new General Counsel's general qualifica- 
tions or ability, and, certainly, I do not 
question his integrity. However, one 
cannot help but wonder how “separate 
and independent” an appointee will be 
under such circumstances. 

Returning to secondary boycotts, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that some special at- 
tention should be paid to one situation. 
For a number of years the law relating 
to ambulatory picketing had been well 
settled. In Washington Coca-Cola 
Bottling Works, Inc., (107 NLRB No. 
299), it had been held unlawful for a 
union to picket trucks of the Washing- 
ton Coca-Cola Co., with whom it had a 
primary dispute, while the trucks were 
at customers’ stores, where the union’s 
object was to affect a secondary boycott, 
that is, forcing customers to cease doing 
business with the company. It was 
reasoned then that such picketing of 
company trucks at secondary customer 
premises should not be tolerated ex- 
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cept in the unusual situation where there 
is no other way for a union to communi- 
cate by picketing with employees of the 
primary employer. 

The rule of the Washington Coca- 
Cola case not only was followed for a 
number of years but it was specifically 
approved by Congress in the conference 
report on the 1959 Landrum-Griffin 
amendments to Taft-Hartley. Despite 
this clear approval, the new Board has 
seen fit to reverse the rule and now per- 
mits a union to follow trucks of a pri- 
mary employer or its employees and 
picket at secondary sites, even though 
the union also has a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to picket and could communicate 
thereby with employees at the site of the 
primary employer’s place of business. 
See: United Plant Guard Workers 
(Houston Armored Car Co.), 136 NLRB 
No. 9; Electorical Workers, Local 861 
ee Electric, Inc.), 135 NLRB No. 

1. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1959 Landrum- 
Griffin amendments to Taft-Hartley’s 
section 8(b) were carefully designed for 
the declared purpose of closing major 
loopholes in the ban against secondary 
boycotts. One by one those loopholes, 
in whole or in part, are being opened 
again by decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

For example: One provision of the 
Landrum-Griffin law closed a loophole 
which permitted secondary boycotts to 
be affected through coercion applied 
directly against a secondary employer— 
rather than against his employees. But 
in Local 83, Teamsters Union—Marshall 
and Haas—133 NLRB No. 116, the Board 
found no violation even though a union 
business agent directly threatened a sec- 
ondary employer by ordering him to 
“straighten out” two subcontractors by 
8 o’clock the next morning. The Board 
found that the union agent was merely 
notifying the secondary employer of a 
possible strike but that no strike threat 
was involved. 

Another provision of the 1959 act 
closed a loophole which permitted sec- 
ondary boycotts when aimed at railroads 
or municipalities because their em- 
ployees did not fall within the technical 
definition of “employees” as contained 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. However, the 
Board has partially reopened this loop- 
hole by holding that secondary boycott 
picketing of railroad employees is per- 
missible if the railroad property is ad- 
jacent to the struck plant. Steel Work- 
ers, Local 5895—Carrier Corp.—132 
NLRB No. 17. Thus, it would appear 
that, despite the 1959 amendments, rail- 
roads may be free from secondary boy- 
cotts only at locations which are remote 
from the property of a primary employer 
who is struck. 

Such cases seem to reflect a consistent, 
almost aggressive purpose to rewrite the 
law so as to reflect the philosophy and 
thinking of the members of the NLRB— 
rather than the intent of Congress. 
Loopholes in the Taft-Hartley ban 
against secondary boycotts, which were 
so carefully closed by the 1959 act, are 
not just ajar—they have been opened 
wide again by the NLRB. 
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The lLandrum-Griffin restriction 
against blackmail organizational and 
recognition picketing has been meeting 
a similar fate at the hands of the Board. 
This provision of the law, section 8(b) (7) 
was designed to give effect to the prin- 
ciple that employees should be free to 
choose whether they wish to be repre- 
sented at all by a union—and if so, by 
which union, Obviously, this funda- 
mental principle is rendered meaningless 
when a union that refuses to submit to 
an election is permitted by the Board 
to engage in prolonged picketing de- 
signed and carried on for the purpose of 
coercing employees—picketing that 
threatens to destroy the employees’ jobs 
along with their employer’s business. 

Last year, we called attention to sev- 
eral decisions indicating that both the 
letter and the spirit of the law were be- 
ing tortured in order to legalize black- 
mail picketing practices. For example, 
one union was permitted to picket even 
after the NLRB itself had certified an- 
other union as the representative of the 
employees involved. Calumet Contrac- 
tors (133 NLRB No. 57). In another 
case, the Board indicated that a union 
would be allowed to picket if it merely 
filed an unfair practice charge against 
the employer, even though the charge 
later proved to be groundless C. A. 
Blinne (135 NLRB No. 121). And, de- 
spite the clear wording of the law, an- 
other union was permitted to picket even 
though an election had already been held 
within the preceding 12 months (G. R. 
Kinney Company, Inc., 136 NLRB No. 
24). 

In an article entitled “The Labor 
Board and Section 8(b) (7),,” published 
in the December 1962 issue of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit Law Journal, I have 
set forth a detailed analysis of Board in- 
terpretations of section 8(b) (7). At one 
point in the article, I commented on the 
holding in one case, Barker Bros. (138 
NLRB No. 54), as follows: 

If the Constitution makes anything clear, 
surely it is that legislating is the function 
of Congress. At this writing, the holding 
in Barker climaxes a disturbing line of recent 
decisions which gives cause to wonder 
whether the new Board majority really con- 
cedes the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to establish policy in the labor-man- 
agement field. 


The Barker Bros. case represents a 
degree of departure from the statutory 
language and the clear intent of Con- 
gress which even exceeds anything to 
be found in the secondary boycott cases. 

The Landrum-Griffin restriction 
against blackmail picketing contains a 
proviso exempting certain picketing if 
it is carried on for the purpose of “truth- 
fully” advising the public that an em- 
ployer does not employ members of, or 
have a contract with, a labor organiza- 
tion. But the language specifically 
directs that the exemption shall not 
apply if “an effect“ of such picketing is 
to interfere with pickups or deliveries or 
to prevent performance of “any” services 
at the employer’s place of business. 

In Barker Bros., an object of the 
union’s picketing was to force recogni- 
tion; the picketing had been carried on 
for 12 weeks at 18 of the employer’s 
retail stores; the picket signs were not 
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truthful; and the picketing did result 
in the stoppage of deliveries or inter- 
ference with services on at least 5 dif- 
ferent occasions, and possibly on more 
than 15 occasions. 

It seems incredible but, despite these 
facts, the new Board majority refused 
to hold that the union had violated sec- 
tion 8(b) (7) and held instead that such 
picketing was legal. 

The Board excused the untruthfulness 
of the picket signs by declaring that 
there was no proof of an “intent to de- 
ceive the public” and no evidence that 
the public was actually deceived. The 
majority of the Board further concluded 
that a literal reading of the statutory 
language concerning the effect of such 
picketing would “do a disservice to Con- 
gress.” Then, instead of applying the 
test adopted by Congress on this point, 
the Board proceeded to substitute its own 
standard which allows picketing unless 
there is substantial interference with the 
operation of the business. Of course, 
such an interpretation shifts the burden 
of proof and operates to protect those 
engaged in blackmail picketing. 

It can be said not only that the Board 
is ingenious in finding ways to circum- 
vent the intent of Congress, but also that 
it is persistent. Take, for example, the 
case of Jay Jacobs Downtown, Inc., 140 
NLRB No. 127, 1963. The facts in the 
Jacobs case are worth examining. The 
union wanted to organize sales employees 
at a retail ladies’ apparel store. It asked 
the employer’s help and was given the 
names and addresses of all employees so 
the union could contact them. The em- 
ployer also conveyed the union’s invita- 
tion to a dinner meeting for employees 
after work hours. 

Despite this cooperation on the part of 
the employer, apparently the union could 
make no headway in organizing the em- 
ployees. After 4 months, the union de- 
manded that the employer sign a con- 
tract without regard for the employees’ 
wishes in the matter. The employer re- 
fused, and then the picketing began. 
The union admitted it was picketing to 
organize and obtain recognition. If this 
gave the Board any problems, it was not 
evident because the Board promptly 
slipped through a loophole it created for 
itself in the Crown Cafeteria case (135 
NLRB No. 124), which was discussed in 
our speech a year ago. The Board came 
through this loophole in fine style be- 
cause some of the signs said the employer 
was nonunion. 

Next, the Board had to overcome the 
fact that some of the pickets gave infor- 
mation that they were picketing because 
of the employer’s antiunion attitude. 
It should be borne in mind that, under 
the publicity proviso, the law requires 
that picketing must be truthful. But 
the Board had little trouble on this part. 
It decided that the employer was in fact 
antiunion. Why? Because he refused 
to sign a contract with this particular 
union since his employees had refused 
to join. Of course, Mr. Speaker, if an 
employer should sign a union contract 
under those conditions, he would be 
guilty of an unfair labor practice for 
conspiring with the union to thwart the 
wishes of the employees. Nevertheless, 
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the Board found, in effect, that a refusal 
by the employer to violate the law made 
him antiunion in the eyes of the Board, 
which in turn subjected him and his em- 
ployees to the very blackmail picketing 
roe Congress had endeavored to pro- 

Even after wriggling adroitly through 
those loopholes, the Board still had work 
to do to legalize picketing in the Jacobs 
case. Among its other effects, the picket- 
ing had stopped deliveries to the em- 
ployer’s business. However, this proved 
to be only a minor obstacle. The Board 
called upon a loophole which it had 
created in the Barker Bros. case. Even 
though the statute contains no such 
requirement, the Board found that the 
General Counsel had failed to bear the 
burden of proof, by a preponderance of 
the evidence, that the Jacobs stoppages 
were serious enough to “interfere with, 
disrupt, or curtail the employer’s busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Speaker, in the presentation to the 
House last year, I said: 

Incredible as it may seem, the Board, with 
the application of strained and tortured rea- 
soning, has handed down a series of deci- 
sions, which, in their total effect, operate to 
legalize many of the picketing and boycott 
abuses which Congress, through the Land- 
rum-Griffin Act, sought to eliminate. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, pt. 5, p. 6194.) 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that more re- 
cent NLRB decisions have rendered that 
analysis rather inadequate. It seems 
quite obvious now that no great amount 
of ingenuity would be required for any 
union official to follow the clearly marked 
NLRB routes to immunity in the use of 
secondary boycotts and blackmail picket- 
ing. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, in our brief 
remarks here, we cannot provide a com- 
prehensive analysis of all of the Board’s 
recent decisions. The cases we have 
touched upon only begin to tell the story. 
However, I wish to call attention to an 
exhaustive study now available which 
measures and evaluates the full impact 
of the Board's activities in this field. The 
study, published as a book entitled “The 
New Frontier NLRB,” was authored by 
Mr. Kenneth C. McGuiness, formerly an 
Acting General Counsel of the Board who 
also served in 1959 as a consultant on the 
staff of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee when the Landrum-Griffin bill 
was enacted into law. This book has 
just been published by the Labor Policy 
Association, Inc., 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, all Americans should be 
concerned about NLRB decisions which 
restrict or deny the right of free speech. 
It is noteworthy that a double free 
speech guarantee exists in the field of 
labor-management relations. I refer, 
of course, to the fact that the right of 
free speech is protected not only by the 
U.S. Constitution but also by section 80e) 
of the National Labor Relations—Taft- 
Hartley—Act. The statute expressly de- 
clares that statements which carry no 
threats or improper promises shall not 
constitute an unfair labor practice, nor 
may they be used as evidence of an un- 
fair labor practice. 
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Last year we reported indications that 
the NLRB evidently could not resist the 
temptation to tinker with established 
free speech rights. Events since then 
reveal that the Board has yielded fully 
to this temptation. As a sign of what to 
expect, the Board has made it clear in 
Dal-Tex Optical (137 NLRB No. 89, 
1962) that it will disregard the express 
free speech guarantee in section 8(c) 
when deciding what an employer may 
say prior to a representation election. 
The restrictions imposed by the Board, 
as to what employees may hear from 
their employers are in sharp contrast 
with the wide latitude accorded union 
officials. And the net result is to force 
an unbalanced package of information 
upon the employees, thus denying them 
access to all the facts necessary to an 
informed and intelligent decision. 

In restricting the right of free speech, 
the Board is particularly resourceful— 
indeed ingenious. That was evident in 
Plochman and Harrison-Cherry Lane 
Foods, Inc. (140 NLRB No. 11, 1962). In 
that case, prior to the representation 
election, employees were shown a movie 
by their employer. The film included 
scenes depicting a wide variety of strike 
violence. The union lost the election 
and then filed objections because of the 
use of the film. A new election was or- 
dered by the NLRB, even though it found 
no threats or coercion, and no falsehood 
or misrepresentation in the film. Say- 
ing that use of such a film was a new 
and somewhat different type of election- 
eering against union representation, the 
Board decided that the film was in the 
nature of misrepresentation, and that 
it therefore interfered with the election. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is fair to say 
that motion pictures were not unknown 
to Congress in 1947 when the free speech 
guarantee was written in section 8(c) of 
the Taft-Hartley law. That provision 
expressly protects the right of free 
speech—whether in written, printed, 
graphic, or visual form. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not for me to en- 
dorse or pass upon the manner in which 
any union official or employer conveys 
his views to employees during a union 
election campaign or at any other time. 
All I say is that so long as expressions 
contain no threats or improper promises, 
and are not coercive, the NLRB should 
not interfere. Why? Because of the 
simple, uncomplicated fact that the law 
says so. 

In another case, Union Carbide Corp. 
case (NLRB No. —), employer spokes- 
men made a series of prepared talks 
to many groups of employees. The 
talks included the statement that cus- 
tomers bought the company’s products 
because of prices, delivery, and depend- 
ability; that the company was the sole 
source of supply for some customers; 
and that this would not continue to be 
the case if the plant should become 
unionized. The Board decided such 
statements were made to implant fear 
in the employees. Also, the Board found 
that since the employer used the word 
“customers’—plural—when only one 
customer had actually talked to him on 
the subject, he had misrepresented the 
facts to his employees. The Court of 
Appeals reversed the decision (see Union 
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Carbide, 310 F. 2d 844), and gave the 
NLRB some good advice in the process, 
saying: 

We think the utterances of either side in 
an election campaign ought not to receive 
a narrow or strained construction. 


The court reminded the Board that the 
Constitution as well as the Taft-Hartley 
Act guarantee the right of free speech, 
adding with respect to the speech in 
question: 

Considering the record as a whole, we find 
in the speech no coercion, threat of reprisal 
or interference with the election. There was 
ae misrepresentation, deliberate or other- 
wise. 


In a decision issued only a few weeks 
ago (Oak Manufacturing Co., 141 NLRB 
No. 121), we were provided with an- 
other illustration of the direction in 
which the Board is moving to nullify fur- 
ther the free speech which both the Con- 
stitution and the statute guarantee. 
This case involved an election which the 
union lost by a vote of more than 2 to 1. 
The Board set that election aside and 
ordered a new one because of two letters 
the employer had written to his em- 
ployees. The letters cited for the em- 
Ployees the benefits they were already 
enjoying, told them the union was an 
ineffective union, and in general re- 
minded them that being organized in- 
volved responsibilities and some risks as 
well as benefits. The Board viewed these 
letters as economic threats to the em- 
ployees, and concluded that they there- 
fore interfered with the employees’ right 
of free choice. 

Mr. Speaker, I have much more con- 
fidence in the intelligence and stability 
of America’s working men and women 
than the NLRB seems to have. If em- 
ployees are to be given real freedom of 
choice in deciding whether or not they 
want to vote for a particular union, then 
at the very least they should be per- 
mitted to hear the arguments of both 
sides. Evidently the Labor Board does 
not agree. Its decisions clearly indicate 
the Board is bent on denying employees 
access to all the facts—despite a clear 
and unequivocal congressional mandate 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Speaker, in our presentation to 
the House a year ago, only passing refer- 
ence was made to the impact of Board 
decisions on collective bargaining as 
such. However, in the year that has 
elapsed since last April the Board has 
produced a series of decisions which, in 
their total impact, pose a serious threat 
to the free enterprise system itself as 
well as to the institution of collective 
bargaining. 

This line of decisions encroaches 
heavily on the right of management to 
manage. In substance, they hold that 
a business enterprise must bargain with 
the union—not just on wages, hours and 
working conditions—but on a variety of 
other major business decisions as well. 

In effect, the NLRB has said those who 
risk their capital by investing in a busi- 
ness may no longer decide whether their 
facilities are located at the most ad- 
vantageous spot, considering such factors 
as sources of supply, transportation, 
availability to markets, and the like. 
They may no longer decide whether fu- 
ture prospects justify further risk of 
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capital and effort—in a particular busi- 
ness, a particular department, a particu- 
lar product or service. In fact, even 
though their company loses money, they 
may no longer decide whether to remain 
in business or go out of business. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to keep this 
matter in perspective, it is well to point 
out that for a quarter of a century the 
law has required employers to bargain 
about wages, hours, and other terms and 
conditions of employment. However, 
Congress neglected to declare explicitly 
that which it considered obvious, that 
is, that an employer shall otherwise have 
the right to manage his own business. 
This oversight on the part of Congress 
has not been seized upon by the Board 
as justification for a new line of deci- 
sions which actually denies management 
the right to manage. 

It should be emphasized here, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am not referring to NLRB 
decisions which say that an employer 
may not retaliate against employees be- 
cause they vote to be represented by a 
union. I am referring to management 
decisions which are based solely upon 
economic considerations. 

Before the present Board majority be- 
gan its free wheeling operations, the 
NLRB had confirmed in the Fibreboard 
case (130 NLRB 1558, 1961), that an em- 
ployer should not be required to bargain 
with a union before contracting out work 
if such a decision is made for economic 
reasons. In that decision the NLRB 
said Congress had not intended “to com- 
pel bargaining concerning basic man- 
agement decisions, such as whether and 
to what extent to risk capital and man- 
agerial effort.” 

Some 18 months after its original 
Fibreboard decision, the Board decided 
to reconsider the case. As might be ex- 
pected the earlier decision was reversed. 
The new decision (138 NLRB No. 67) 
held that Fibreboard could not contract 
out work for economic reasons—even 
though it involved savings in excess of 
$200,000 a year. It first had to bargain 
with the union. In its decision, the 
Board did not even mention that Fibre- 
board Co. had, in fact, held several bar- 
gaining sessions with the union to dis- 
cuss the proposed subcontracting and, at 
the close of the last such meeting, had 
even offered to meet with the union again 
if desired, Then, after overlooking that 
bargaining had in fact occurred, and 
after ignoring the fact that the company 
had been operating in reliance upon the 
Board’s own 1961 order, the Board then 
issued a new order—which was retro- 
active. It required the company to rein- 
stall the discontinued operations, rein- 
state the employees with back pay from 
the date of the new order, and bargain 
with the union before making any such 
decisions in the future. See also: Renton 
News (136 NLRB No. 55, 1962), and 
American Manufacturing (139 NLRB No. 
57, 1962). 

Congress should ponder well the im- 
pact of this strange course the NLRB has 
charted for itself. If allowed to stand, 
obviously, such decisions can have a pro- 
found effect upon the free enterprise sys- 
tem and the willingness to risk invest- 
ment of capital. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add a further observation concern- 
ing the Fibreboard line of cases. When 
the NLRB goes to the extreme of re- 
quiring an organized company to bargain 
with a union about purely economic man- 
agement decisions involving the risk of 
capital, I wonder if the Board does not 
go so far as to do a disservice to unor- 
ganized employees and to the union 
movement itself. 

I suggest this may be so because I am 
certain that many enlightened, reason- 
able employers today are not auto- 
matically or necessarily opposed to 
unions, as such, when bargaining activi- 
ties are appropriately limited to the 
matters of wages, hours, and working 
conditions—as the statute so clearly pro- 
vides. However, it clearly appears now 
that the Board is bent upon expanding 
the scope of the statute to require bar- 
gaining about such matters as locating a 
plant, discontinuing unprofitable opera- 
tions, and even going out of business. 

When confronted by such tortured 
Board rulings and requirements, is it not 
likely that even the most reasonable of 
employers will be driven to resist union- 
ization, if at all possible, in order to avoid 
surrender of such basic, fundamental 
management prerogatives? 

I raise this consideration to suggest 
that, in the end, such extreme and tor- 
tured rulings will not always work to the 
advantage of organized labor. Both 
labor and management, as well as the 
public, would be much better off if the 
Board would confine itself to applying 
the law as it was written and intended 
by Congress. 

Mr. LANDRUM. That is an excellent 
contribution from the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, as I stated earlier in my 
remarks I have for a long time held to the 
belief that the National Labor Relations 
Board as presently constituted is not a 
satisfactory organization to adjudicate 
complaints relating to unfair labor prac- 
tices, in which essentially private rights 
are at issue. It is therefore my intention 
as soon as a bill which I have under 
preparation is completed, to introduce in 
the House such a bill calling for the 
separation of jurisdiction to try unfair 
labor practice cases, leaving to the Board, 
of course, a part of its present responsi- 
bility and authority to try representation 
cases and deciding those issues; but it is 
my belief that the time for action is now 
and that we can no longer await the time 
when the Board or the administrative 
agency may correct its own practices. 
We must legislate to take away from the 
Board the right to try unfair labor prac- 
tice cases and place the jurisdiction for 
the trial of those cases in the U.S. dis- 
trict courts. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it has been clearly demonstrated over the 
years that a politically oriented five-man 
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National Labor Relations Board, as it is 
now organized, is not appropriately 
suited for the performance of judicial 
functions. Like my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. LANDRUM], I have given much 
thought to a variety of possible remedies 
for correction of this situation. 

In addition to the transfer of unfair 
practice jurisdiction to the Federal dis- 
trict courts, which my colleague recom- 
mends, there are other alternatives avail- 
able for consideration. For example, 
some observers have suggested establish- 
ment of a labor-management court, com- 
parable in function to the Tax Court of 
the United States. Like other Federal 
courts, appointments would be made for 
life, reducing the effect of political 
pressures. 

It has also been suggested that con- 
curent jurisdiction be conferred upon 
both the Board and the Federal district 
courts. Others have endorsed a reorga- 
nization of the National Labor Relations 
Board so it would operate with appellate 
jurisdiction over regional boards. It has 
been proposed that Board members have 
longer terms to provide more insulation 
from political considerations. 

I thoroughly agree with my colleague 
when he indicates that the present situ- 
ation cries out for correction. The pub- 
lic interest demands reform. At the very 
least, as a starting point, the appropriate 
committees in the House and Senate 
should be examining and considering 
this serious matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Law Review article to which I 
made reference earlier in my remarks 
be reprinted at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Epmonpson). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

{From the University of Detroit Law Journal, 
December 1962] 

THE LABOR BOARD AND SECTION 8(b) (7) 
(By Robert P. Griffin, U.S. Representative 

from Michigan’s Ninth District; A.B., B.S., 

Central Michigan University; J.D., Uni- 

versity of Michigan Law School; member 

of the Michigan bar) 

“When the legislature has spoken, and de- 
clared one interest superior to another, the 
judge must subordinate his personal or sub- 
jective estimate of value to the estimate thus 
declared. He may not nullify or pervert a 
statute because convinced that an erroneous 
axiology is reflected in its terms.” 1 

If there is a single most important princi- 
ple underlying the complex of labor laws en- 
acted by Congress, surely it is the principle 
that workers should be free to choose col- 
lectively whether or not they wish to be 
represented by a particular union, or by any 
union, 

Of course, a cardinal objective of the 
Wagner Act? was to guarantee this freedom 
from coercion on the part of employers. 
With enactment of Taft-Hartley* in 1947, 
Congress evidenced a balancing concern 
about coercive union practices, directed at 


1 Cardozo, “The Growth of the Law,” 94 
(1924) 

*National Labor Relations Act (Wagner 
Act), 49 Stat. 449 (1935), as amended, 29 
U.S.C. secs. 151-68 (1958). 

Labor Management Relations Act (Taft- 
Hartley Act), 61 Stat. 136 (1947), as amend- 
ed, 29 U.S.C. secs. 141-88 (1958). 
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employers or employees, which interfere 
with the freedom of workers to make such a 
choice. 

Beginning in 1957, and throughout the 
course of extensive hearings held by the Mc- 
Clellan committee, public and congressional 
attention was focused upon a coercive union 
practice which is often referred to as “black- 
mail picketing”; i.e., picketing (usually by 
strangers) carried on for the purpose of forc- 
ing employer recognition of a particular 
union and compelling his employees to join 
that union—all without regard for the pref- 
erences of the affected employees. 

Responding to strong public demands 
sparked by the McClellan committee hear- 
ings, Congress enacted the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
(Landrum-Griffin), which provides addi- 
tional safeguards designed to make effective 
the Taft-Hartley guarantee that employees 
shall be free to join and bargain through 
unions of their own choosing and shall also 
be free to refrain from such activities. 
One of the amendments to Taft-Hartley em- 
bodied in title VII of the 1959 act was aimed 
directly at blackmail picketing practices. 
This amendment added to Taft-Hartley a 
new section, 8(b)(7), which makes it an 
unfair labor practice for a labor organization 
or its agents: 

“(7) to picket or cause to be picketed, or 
threaten to picket or cause to be picketed, 
any employer where an object thereof is 
forcing or requiring an employer to recognize 
or bargain with a labor organization as the 
representative of his employees, or forcing 
or requiring the employees of an employer 
to accept or select such labor organization 
as their collective bargaining representative, 
unless such labor organization is currently 
certified as the representative of such em- 
ployees: 

“(A) where the employer has lawfully 
recognized in accordance with this act any 
other labor organization and a question con- 
cerning representation may not appropriate- 
ly be raised under section 9(c) of this act, 

“(B) where within the preceding 12 
months a valid election under section 9(c) 
of this act has been conducted, or 

“(C) where such picketing has been con- 
ducted without a petition under section 9(c) 
being filed within a reasonable period of 
time not to exceed 30 days from the com- 
mencement of such picketing: Provided, 
That when such a petition has been filed 
the Board shall forthwith, without regard 
to the provisions of section 9(c)(1) or the 
absence of a showing of a substantial inter- 
est on the part of the labor organization, 
direct an election in such unit as the Board 
finds to be appropriate and shall certify 
the results thereof: Provided, further, That 
nothing in this subparagraph (C) shall be 
construed to prohibit any picketing or other 
publicity for the purpose of truthfully ad- 
vising the public (including consumers) 
that an employer does not employ members 
of, or have a contract with, a labor organi- 
zation, unless an effect of such picketing 
is to induce any individual employed by any 
other person in the course of his employ- 
ment not to pick up, deliver, or transport 
any goods or not to perform any services.” 

Nothing in this paragraph (7) shall be 
construed to permit any act which would 
otherwise be an unfair labor practice under 
this section 8(b) .* 


* Hearings before the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor Manage- 
ment Field of the U.S. Senate, 85th, 86th 
Cong. (1957-60). 

* Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act (Landrum-Griffin Act), 73 Stat. 
519 (1959), 29 U.S.C. secs. 401-531 (Supp. III, 
1962). 

NLRA, sec. 8(b)(7), added by 73 Stat. 
544 (1959), 29 U.S.C., sec. 158 (b) (7) (Supp. 
III, 1962). 
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At this writing, section 8 (b) (7) has been 
in effect almost 3 years. This article will 
examine certain key decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in the light 
of legislative history and the clear congres- 
sional purpose to proscribe blackmail pick- 
eting practices. 


THE CROWN CAFETERIA DOCTRINE 

One of the most far-reaching decisions in- 
volving section 8(b) (7) which has been ren- 
dered by the Board was Crown Cafeteria.’ 
The case involved subparagraph (C) of the 
section since employees of the picketed em- 
ployer were neither represented by another 
union nor had they expressed their choice 
in a Board election within 12 months pre- 
ceding the picketing. These relevant facts 
were not in dispute: the picketing had gone 
on beyond a reasonable period of time 
without a representation petition having 
been filed with the Board; the picketing had 
not stopped outside deliveries or services to 
the employer; the picket signs truthfully 
proclaimed that the employer was nonunion; 
evidence extraneous to the picket signs 
showed that the picketing had recognition 
as one of its objects; and the union did not 
represent a majority of the employees. 

On these facts, a Board majority of Mem- 
bers Leedom, Rodgers, and Kimball found 
the respondent union to have violated sec- 
tion 8(b)(7)(C). They reasoned that by 
using the words “an object” Congress clearly 
indicated its intent that 8(b)(7)'s general 
proscriptive clause should apply to picket- 
ing where an object thereof was recogni- 
tion, * * * even though the picketing may 
have had other objects Conversely, con- 
tinued the first Crown majority, the use of 
the words “the in the second pro- 
viso to 8(b)(7)(C) indicated that Congress 
had added this proviso only to make clear 
that purely informational picketing, which 
publicizes the lack of a union contract or 
the lack of union organization, and which 
has no present object of recognition, should 
not be curtailed * * * unless an effect of such 
picketing is to interfere with outside de- 
liveries or services to the picketed employer.“ 
Accordingly, concluded the first Crown ma- 
jority, since recognition was an object of the 
picketing which had continued beyond a 
reasonable time without the filing of a rep- 
resentation petition, it was unlawful under 
8(b)(7)(C). Members Jenkins and Fanning 
dissented o on the ground that the majority 
had misconceived the import of the second 
proviso to subparagraph (C). 

Thereafter, in February 1962, after Presi- 
dent Kennedy had appointed Members Mc- 
Culloch and Brown in the places of Jenkins 
and Kimball, the Board, in a highly unusual 
step, granted the respondent union’s motion 
for reconsideration, and reversed its initial 
Crown decision, adopted the rationale of the 
dissent therein.” 

The reasoning of the original Crown dis- 
senters, as adopted by the Kennedy Board 
majority, seems to be grounded upon two 
interdependent propositions. The first prop- 
osition is that all no-union or no-contract 
picketing has recognition as an object, and 
that all does-not-employ-members picketing 
has organization as an object. In the words 
of the new Crown majority: 

“[T]he express words of the [second] pro- 
viso make it clear that the proviso applies 


7130 NLRB 570 (1961), reconsidered and 
revised, 135 NLRB No. 124 (Mar. 5, 1962). 

8130 NLRB 570, 571 (1961). It would ap- 
pear that even the currently constituted 
Board majority disputes this proposition. 
See Educational Supply Service, 134 NLRB 
1505 (1961). 

130 NLRB 570, 572 (1961). 

10 Id. at 574-77. 

1 135 NLRB No. 124 (Feb. 20, 1962). Mem- 
bers Leedom and Rodgers became the new 
dissenters, adhering to and further explicat- 
ing their original opinion. 
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where organization, recognition, or bargain- 
ing is an object. Thus ‘does not employ 
members of’ clearly imports a present object 
of organization, and ‘[does not] have a con- 
tract with’ just as clearly implies a recogni- 
tional and bargaining object.” 1 

This must be so, reasons the new Crown 
majority, otherwise there would be no need 
for the second proviso, because purely in- 
formational picketing—not being within the 
ambit of 8(b)(7)’s general proscriptive 
clause—would need no proviso to except it 
therefrom. This, then, is the second prop- 
osition of the new Crown majority; Le., that 
the only function of a legislative proviso is 
to except from a general proscriptive clause 
a class of cases which would otherwise fall 
within its scope. Therefore, concludes the 
new Crown majority, the second proviso to 
8(b)(7)(C) must be read as immunizing 
recognitional or organizational picketing 
which takes the form of truthfully advising 
the public that an employer does not employ 
members of, or have a contract with, a labor 
organization; and further, since such picket- 
ing so immunized concededly has an object 
of recognition, evidence extraneous to the 
picketing, such as concurrent recognition de- 
mands by union officers to show an object of 
recognition, is irrelevant and will not disturb 
the immunization. 

It is submitted that this reasoning by the 
new Crown majority suffers from serious dis- 
abilities. Most apparent is its complete dis- 
regard of the temper of the times which led 
to the enactment of section 8(b)(7). As 
already indicated, this section was written 
and enacted into the law for the very pur- 
pose of supplying a means to terminate such 
blackmail picketing. 

In Crown, the union did not represent a 
majority of the employees, and obviously, 
under such circumstances, it would have been 
improper for the employer to recognize the 
union. In view of the legislative history, 
can it be seriously argued that Congress, by 
enacting 8(b)(7), actually intended to con- 
fer its blessing upon interminable picketing 
even though its probable and clearly fore- 
seeable effect is to force unlawful recogni- 
tion of the picketing union without any re- 
gard whatsoever for the right of employees 
to a free choice? Yet, this is the conclusion 
left in the wake of the second Crown deci- 
sion, 

It is submitted that proper analysis will 
support a reasonable construction which 
gives meaning to 8(b) (7) (C) in keeping with 
the obvious congressional purpose to circum- 
scribe tional and recognition picket- 
ing. Whereas 8(b) (7)’s general proscriptive 
clause applies to all picketing where “an 
object” is organization or recognition, the 
second proviso to 8 (b) (7) (O) speaks only of 
picketing for “the purpose” of truthfully 
advising the public of particular facts. 

While the new Board majority concedes 
that a broad scope was intended by use of 
the term “an object” in the general proscrip- 
tive clause, the same majority seems to dis- 
count any intent on the part of Congress to 
limit applicability of the second proviso to 
8(b)(7)(C) by employment of the words 
“the purpose.” But those in Congress who 
were close to the legislation well understood, 
and attached significance to, the use of the 
terms “an object” and “the purpose.” They 
were aware of the development and legisla- 
tive history of the Taft-Hartley Act, and of 
Senator Taft's statement when he carefully 
pointed out in the Senate that “section 8(b) 
(4), relating to illegal strikes and boycotts 
Was amended in conference by striking out 
the words ‘for the purpose of’ and inserting 
the clause ‘where an object thereof’ 18.“ 
It was this very statement that the Supreme 
Court found persuasive in the Denver Bldg. 


322135 NLRB No. 124 (Feb. 20, 1962), 49 
L.R.R.M. 1648 (1962). 
13 93 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 6859 (1947). 
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Trades * case in holding that because the 
term “an object” was used in section 8(b) 
(4), “it is mot necessary to find that the sole 
object of the strike was [the proscribed 
one]. 15 

In addition, the legislative history of the 
1959 act clearly demonstrates that, in enact- 
ing 8(b) (7), Congress was aware of the im- 
portant distinction between “an” and “the” 
as they relate to object or purpose. The ver- 
sions of 8(b) (7) proposed in the original ad- 
ministration bill,“ the Kennedy-Irvin bill,” 
and the Elliott bill * all employed the term 
“the object” in the general proscriptive 
clause. This term was pointedly discarded 
by the authors of Landrum-Griffin * in favor 
of the words “an object.” 

Surely, the foregoing circumstances do not 
nurture an assumption that Congress had 
no purpose whatsoever in differentiating be- 
tween “an object” in 8(b)(7)’s proscriptive 
clause and “the purpose” in the second pro- 
viso to subparagraph (C). It should be ap- 
parent that the differentiation was precise 
and deliberate, and indicates clearly that the 
second proviso pertains only to picketing 
which is for the sole purpose of truthfully 
advising the public that an employer does 
not employ members of, or have a contract 
with, a union. 

However, the new Board majority rea- 
sons that such an interpretation would 
make the second proviso a “useless append- 
age” because purely informational picket- 
ing lies without the ambit of 8 (b) (7)’s gen- 
eral proscriptive clause and, therefore, a 
proviso is not necesary to immunize it. But 
this argument rests on the premise that the 
only office of a legislative proviso is to except 
from the application of a general proscrip- 
tive clause particular conduct which other- 
wise would clearly fall within its scope. It 
is submitted that this is an invalid premise. 

A proviso can also be used, and commonly 
is employed, to exclude some possible misin- 
terpretation of general language, to caution 
against the possibility of extending applica- 
tion to cases not intended to be covered. 
or to make clear that which has gone before 
and which might be doubtful because of the 
generality of language used.” 

Thus, the term “proviso,” from its origin, 
suggests the employment of prevision, as if 
Congress were to declare: “Look out for it. 
See that the general words of the enacting 
clause shall not have a particular effect.“ = 
Indeed, the very wording of the second pro- 
viso to 8(b)(7)(C) speaks out in just such 
a manner and cautions that “nothing in this 
subparagarph (C) shall be construed to pro- 
hibit * $ ens 


* NLRB v. Denver Building & Construction 
Trades Council, 341 U.S. 675 (1951). 

35 Id. at 689. 

16S. 748, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959). 

x S. 1555, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959). 

H.R. 8342, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959). 

2 H.R. 8400, H.R. 8401, 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
(1959) . 

130 NLRB 570, 575 (1961). Adopted by 
the new Crown majority in 135 NLRB No. 124 
(Feb. 20, 1962), 49 L.R.R.M. 1648 (1962). 

n Minis v. United States, 40 U.S. (15 Pet.) 
132 (1841). 

American Express Co. v. United States, 
212 U.S. 522 (1909). 

Bho i reds a legislative proviso is even 
used introduce new matter extending 
8 than limiting or explaining that 
which has gone before. See ICC v. Baird, 194 
US. 25, 37 (1904). 

„ Reporting to the Senate on the bill 

upon in conference, Senator Kennedy 
said: “Purely informational picketing can- 
not be curtailed under the conference report 
although even this privilege would have been 
denied by the Landrum-Griffin measure,” 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 13, p. 
17898. See similar statement by Representa- 
tive FRANK THOMPSON, New Jersey, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 13, p. 18127. 
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Of course, the new Board majority is 
correct in its reasoning that the general pro- 
scriptive clause of 8(b) (7) does not encom- 
pass or apply to purely informational picket- 
ing which has no other objective. But the 
purpose of the second proviso to 8(b) (7) (C). 
which was inserted in conference, must be 
considered in light of the fact that oppo- 
nents of the House-passed Landrum-Griffin 
bill had argued strenuously that its 8(b) 
(7) provision would outlaw purely informa- 
tional picketing. 

It should be apparent that the language 
of the proviso was inserted in conference, 
even though it should not have been neces- 
sary, to clarify and make absolutely certain 
(and thereby satisfy those Congressmen who 
were doubtful) that 8(b)(7) could not be 
construed so as to outlaw purely informa- 
tional picketing which had no other ob- 
jective. This clarifying language is now 
used to sustain an interpretation of 8(b) (7) 
(C), which interpretation all but nullifies 
the purpose of the section. 

Can there be purely informational picket- 
ing which advertises that an employer does 
not employ members of, or have a contract 
with, a labor organization? The then Sen- 
ator Kennedy apparently thought so.” 
Other authorities have indicated that such 
picketing may be possible.” 

It is suggested that the conferees at- 
tempted to balance competing theories on 
this point by expressly recognizing the pos- 
sibility that under (and only under) cer- 


Senator GOLDWATER, one of the conferees, 
told the Senate: “In conference it was funda- 
mentally the Landrum-Griffin proposal 
which was agreed to by the conferees after 
some modifications making for greater clarity 
and preciseness, making it easier to deter- 
mine the prohibition’s applicability in par- 
ticular fact situations, and granting the very 
limited exemption from the prohibition de- 
scribed above. * * * Where the union en- 
gages in picketing or other publicity for the 
sole purpose of truthfully advising the pub- 
lic than an employer does not employ mem- 
bers of, or have a contract with, a labor 
union * * * picketing may be carried on in- 
definitely * * *. However, if one of the ef- 
fects of such * * * is to induce any indi- 
vidual employed by any other person—other 
than the picketed employer—in the course of 
his employment, not to pick up, deliver or 
transport any goods or not to perform any 
services, 105 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 
A8523-A8525 (daily edition, Oct. 3, 1959). 

æ As noted by the majority in the first 
Crown decision, 130 NLRB 570 (1961), the 
effect of such an interpretation is to “render 
meaningless, at the whim of a union [or its 
sign painters], the stated objective of section 
8 (b) (7). Id. at 572. 

* Senator Kennedy summarized the con- 
ference report, in part, as follows: Picketing 
in the absence of a contract or an election 
which has only the effect of notifying the 
public of nonunion conditions and asking 
the employees to join the union would not 
be banned,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, 
pt. 13, p. 17327. In his capsule summary, 
Senator Kennedy seemed to equate advice 
to the public that an employer does not 
employ union members with solicitation of 
employees to join a union. But even the new 
Board majority does not claim that the sec- 
ond proviso to 8(b)(7)(C) permits solicita- 
tion of employees. See Atlantic Maintenance, 
136 NLRB No. 195 (Apr. 17, 1962). 

3 For example, see Whyte, “Some Dilem- 
mas in the Injunction Against itional 
Picketing,” 3 Wm. & M.L. Rev. 15 (1961); 
McDermott, “Recognitional and Organiza- 
tional Picketing Under Amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, 44 Marq. L. Rev. 1 (1960). 

™ Absent a stoppage of outside deliveries 
or services. 
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tain conditions there might be picketing for 
the sole purpose of truthfully informing the 
public that an employer does not have a 
contract with, or employ members of, a labor 
union. 

In striking what the conferees considered 
to be a proper balance, it should be noted 
that with respect to subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) of 8(b)(7) they pointedly omitted lan- 
guage similar to that in the second proviso 
of 8(b)(7)(C), thereby negating the pos- 
sibility that, under conditions presupposed 
by subparagraphs (A) and (B), picketing 
such as contemplated by the second proviso 
could be other than for recognition or or- 
ganization. Similarly, it should be noted 
that Congress expressly negated such a pos- 
sibility in 8(b)(7)(C) situations where 
picketing actually interferes with outside 
services or deliveries. 

It is suggested that the reasoning of those 
who drafted and proposed the second pro- 
viso to 8(b) (7) () went something like this: 

Where a union pickets with signs pro- 
claiming that an employer does not have 
a contract with, or employ members of, the 
labor union, the normal inference is that 
the picketing would stop if such a contract 
were signed or the employees became union 
members. This is picketing for recognition, 
bargaining, or organization and must be 
proscribed when it impinges on the right of 
employees freely to choose or not to choose 
a bargaining representative. Under 8(b) (7) 
(A) and (B) this impingement occurs im- 
mediately. Under 8(b)(7)(C) it occurs af- 
ter the union has been given a reasonable 
time, not to exceed 30 days, to sell its wares 
to the employees. However, some of our 
colleagues were concerned about infringe- 
ment upon constitutionally protected free 
speech rights and urged that under certain 
limited conditions such picketing might have 
as its sole purpose a different and legitimate 
object which should be permitted. Al- 
though perhaps not entirely convinced of 
this, we accepted the possibility in a spirit 
of compromise and inserted the second pro- 
viso in 8(b)(7)(C); but to make sure that 
the operative effect of the proviso would be 
as narrow as the professed possibility which 
spawned it, the second proviso was prefaced 
with the words, “the purpose,” as a guaran- 
tee that blackmail picketing would not be 
perpetuated by sham or subterfuge. 

In sum then, it would appear not only 
permissible but imperative that the words 
“the purpose” in the second proviso should 
be given effect and not discarded as in the 
reconsidered Crown Cafeteria decision. The 
practical import of the construction here 
urged is that the second proviso to 8(b) (7) 
(C) provides what amounts to a rule of evi- 
dence. Thus, in an 8(b)(7)(C) situation @ 
where a union pickets with truthful signs 
stating, in effect, that the employer has no 
contract with, or does not employ members 
of, the union, it should not be inferred auto- 
matically—from the sign legends alone— 
that an object of the picketing is recognition 
or organization. This is so because in the 
second proviso Congress has expressly recog- 
nized the possibility that such picketing may 
be purely informational. However, since 
Congress has explicitly predicated the oper- 
ation of the second proviso on the purpose 
of the picketing and not on its mere form, 
it seems not only clear, but necessary, that 
resort be had to evidence extraneous to the 
picket signs to determine such purpose, evi- 
dence of the sort adduced and credited in the 
first Crown decision. A contrary holding, 
it is submitted, such as that in the second 
Crown decision can be conducive only to 
rampant hypocrisy which, for all practical 
purposes, negates the explicit statutory 
emphasis on ascertainment of purpose. 


132 NLRB 699 (1961). 
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Crown Cafeteria v. Miratti’s, Ine. 


Under section 9(c)(1)(B) of the act™ an 
employer may file a representation petition 
with the Board when a union presents a 
claim for recognition as the representative of 
his employees. If upon investigation the 
Board finds, among other things, that there 
is in fact such a claim for representation, 
an election is directed wherein the em- 
ployees are permitted to vote for or against 
the union by secret ballot. When faced with 
such a petition, it is not uncommon for a 
minority union to disclaim any object of 
recognition. If the disclaimer is accepted by 
the Board, the petition is dismissed and no 
election is held. But, if the disclaimer is 
not accepted by the Board, an election is 
held and, if the union loses, there cannot 
be another election for 12 months,” and 
the picketing proscriptions of 8(b) (7) (B)* 
come into play. Under such circumstances, 
it is not difficult to understand the impor- 
tance to a union of an effective disclaimer 
when it represents none or a minority of 
the employees. 

Further, and as pointed out by the Board 
majority in the first Crown decision, it is 
well-established Board law that, to be effec- 
tive, a disclaimer must be clear and un- 
equivocal in the sense that any concurrent 
or subsequent action by the union inconsist- 
ent with such disclaimer will destroy its 
effectiveness. 

With this background in mind, it is again 
recalled that the new Board majority in its 
reconsidered Crown decision held that a 
Picket sign which proclaims that an em- 
ployer “does not have a contract with” a 
union “clearly implies a recognitional * * * 
object.” The new Board majority also 
dropped this footnote in their Crown deci- 
sion: 

“We might note in passing, however, that 
while proviso picketing precludes the holding 
of an expedited election, nevertheless, if the 
proviso picketing is for recognition or bar- 
gaining, as distinguished from organization, 
a routine section 9(c) representation peti- 
tion would, if other necessary preconditions 
were satisfied, be entertained.” * 

The footnote is ironic in light of the hold- 
ing in Miratti's, Inc." which involved just 
such a “routine section 9(c) representation 
petition” filed by an employer. The case 
was decided by the same new Crown major- 
ity. In Miratti's, Inc. the union had cap ed 
a series of recognition demands with an oral 
disclaimer of recognition, and it then com- 
menced picketing with signs stating that the 
employer did not have a contract with the 
union. The Board held that the union’s 
disclaimer was effective on the ground that 
its subsequent picketing was not incon- 
sistent therewith because such picketing had 
no recognitional object. It dismissed the 
employer's petition and no election was held. 

Again in Andes Candies,™ the same new 
Crown majority considered another “routine 
section 9(c) representation petition,” and 
again the union was picketing with “no con- 
tract” signs. The Board dismissed the repre- 
sentation petition with the conclusion that 
the picketing was not for recognition. 

To summarize, in the second Crown deci- 
sion, the new Board majority refused to 
enjoin picketing as a violation of 8(b) (7) 


= NLRA, sec. 9(c) (1) (B), added by 61 Stat. 
144 (1947), 29 U.S.C., sec. 159(c)(1)(B) 
(1958). 

= NLRA, sec. 9(c) (1), added by 61 Stat. 144 
(1947), 29 U.S.C., sec. 159(c)(1) (1958). 

* NLRA, sec. 8(b) (7) (B), added by 73 Stat. 
544 (1959), 29 U.S.C., sec. 158(b) (7) (8) 
(supp. III, 1962). 

* NLRB 570, 572 (1961). 

35 135 NLRB No. 124 (Mar. 5, 1962). 

* 135 NLRB No. 124, n. 4 (Mar. 5, 1962). 

* 132 NLRB 699 (1961). 

= 133 NLRB 758 (1961). 
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(C) by reasoning that all “no contract” 
picketing is for recognition. But in Miratti's 
and Andes Candies, the same Board major- 
ity managed to deny the employer (and his 
employees) an election on the ground that 
“no contract” picketing was not for recogni- 
tion. 

Taken together, these three decisions do 
very little to reinforce the doctrine of stare 
decisis, and they do even less to provide im- 
plementation for the strong purpose of Con- 
gress to free employees from the coercion of 
blackmail picketing. It can only be won- 
dered whether the “whipsaw” effect of such 
holdings presages atrophy for subparagraph 
(B) of section 8(b)(7) which depends upon 
elections as the vital instrument in its 
machinery to protect employees from pro- 
longed blackmail picketing. 


BLINNE AND ITS DICTA 


In Blinne Constr. Co., the union picketed 
for several declared objectives, one of which 
was recognition. About 3 weeks after the 
picketing commenced, the union filed a 
charge alleging that the employer had en- 
gaged in unfair labor practices in violation 
of sections 8(a)(1), (2), (3), amd (5). 
Three weeks later, the Board’s regional di- 
rector dismissed the 8(a) (2) and (5) charges 
and the union thereupon (more than 30 days 
after the picketing commenced) filed a rep- 
resentation petition. Thereafter, the re- 
gional director issued an 8(b)(7)(C) com- 
plaint and effected a settlement of the 8(a) 
(1) and (3) charges. Before the Board, the 
union advanced the argument that section 
8 (b) (7) should not be enforced where any 
employer violation of section 8(a) is alleged 
by the union.” 

A Board majority of Leedom, Rodgers, 
Jenkins, and Kimball rejected the union’s 
argument, They pointed out “ that Congress 
had specifically rejected such a sweeping 
proposition and had determined, instead, to 
so amend section 10(1) of Taft-Hartley that 
only a charge of employer violation of 8(a) 
(2), i£ considered meritorious by regional 
Board officers, could be interposed to block 
enforcement of 8(b) (7). 

In addition to the legislative history relied 
upon in the first Blinne decision to support 
this conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
the Elliott bill,“ as reported by the House 
committee, as well as the Senate-passed Ken- 


* 130 NLRB 587 (1961), reconsidered in 135 
NLRB No. 121 (Feb. 20, 1962). 

% 130 NLRB 587, 589 (1961). 

“The union also argued that 8(b) (7) 
should not apply to recognition picketing by 
a “majority union.” But the majority of 
Board members in the first Blinne decision 
pointed out that “sec. 8(b)(7)(c) permits 
only a currently certified union to engage 
in recognition picketing, and makes no ex- 
ception for a majority union which lacks 
such current certification,” 130 NLRB 587, 
588 (1961). That the union in Blinne in fact 
represented a majority is doubtful. As the 
Board noted (p. 589), it is well established 
that a majority status coupled with an em- 
ployer's unfair labor practices to dissipate 
the union’s majority constitutes an 8(a) (5) 
violation. Yet the Regional Director had dis- 
missed the 8(a)(5) charge while apparently 
finding merit to the 8(a) (1) and (3) viola- 
tions. 

In a dissent from the first Blinne ruling, 
Member Fanning argued that Congress had 
not expressly repudiated, and, therefore, in- 
dicated approval of Board election procedures 
under which an election is stayed if an em- 
ployer engages in certain unfair practices, 
among them the practice proscribed by 8(a) 
(5), 130 NLRB 587, 592 (1961). To the same 
effect, see Member Fanning's dissent in the 
reconsidered Blinne decision, 135 NLRB No. 
121 (Feb. 20, 1962). 

“H.R, 8342, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959). 
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nedy-Irvin bill,“ had proposed an amend- 
ment to section 10(1) to provide that where 
a charge is filed under what is now 8(b) (7), 
“it shall be a defense to show that an unfair 
labor practice within the meaning of section 
8(a) has been committed.” After the Elliott 
bill was rejected by the House in favor of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill,“ the same sweeping 
proposal was urged again in the Senate-House 
conference where a com limiting the 
10(1) amendment to a meritorious (8) (a) (2) 
charge was finally struck. Thereafter, Sen- 
ator Morse commented in the Senate on the 
conference agreement as follows: 

“The Senate bill contained a provision 
saying, in effect, that where the employer 
committed unfair labor practices, the union 
had a right to picket for organizational pur- 
poses. The (conference) bill now preserves 
an unimportant shred of this provision. 
Company-union cases in violation of 8(a) (2) 
of the act are more difficult to prove and 
constitute a small part of the Board’s busi- 
ness. The important unfair labor practices 
in this context are antiunion threats and 
discriminatory discharges.” + 

Where it is clear that the Congress has 
carefully considered particular language and 
has deliberately rejected it in favor of other 
language, one might reasonably expect that 
such a rejection and deliberate choice by 
Congress would be honored, particularly by 
an administrative tribunal which was cre- 
ated by Congress for the very purpose of 
honoring and implementing its policies. The 
Board majority in the first Blinne decision 
was eminently correct in its appraisal of the 
conference agreement and the intent of Con- 
gress with respect to the 10(1) amendment. 

However, after the new Board majority 
came to power it granted reconsideration of 
Blinne. Although the Board, in a compli- 
cated and intricately divided new opinion, 
did not upset the result of the first Blinne 
decision, the new Board majority used a 
footnote to proclaim, through gratuitous 
dicta, their own “amendment” to section 
10(1)—an amendment which Congress had 
already considered and rejected. The dicta 
writers in the second Blinne decision an- 
nounced: 

“We would, however, have had a much 
different case here if the section 8(a) (5) 
charge had been found meritorious so as to 
warrant issuance of a complaint. A repre- 
sentation petition assumes an unresolved 
question concerning representation. A sec- 
tion 8(a) (5) charge, on the other hand, pre- 
supposes that no such question exists and 
that the employer is wrongfully refusing to 
recognize or bargain with a statutory bar- 
gaining representative. Because of this 
basic inconsistency, the Board has over the 
years uniformly refused to entertain repre- 
sentation petitions where a meritorious 
charge of refusal to bargain has been filed 
and, indeed, has dismissed any representa- 
tion petition which may already have been 
on file. The same considerations apply 
where a meritorious section 8(a) (5) charge 
is filed im a section 8(b)(7)(C) context. 
Congressional acquiescence in the Board’s 
long-standing practice prior to the enact- 
ment of section 8(b)(7)(C) imports, in our 
view, congressional approval of a continua- 
tion of that practice thereafter. Cf. Gullett 
Gin Co. v. N.L.R.B., 340 U.S. 361, 366. * * + 
So here, if a meritorious 8 (a) (5) charge had 
been filed a petition for representation would 
not have been required.“ 

In short, the new Board majority an- 
nounced that it will regard the filing of an 
8(a)(5) charge, considered meritorious by 
regional officers, as an adequate substitute 


S. 1555, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959). 

4 This contained no provision. 

105 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 
13, p. 17860. 

* 135 NLRB No. 121, n. 24 (Feb. 20, 1962). 
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for a representation petition,“ and, there- 
fore, as a defense available against an 8(b) 
(7) charge. It follows from their view that 
when such an 8(a) (5) charge is filed, a rep- 
resentation petition will not be required, an 
8(b) (7) (C) complaint will not issue, and the 
blackmail picketing proscribed by Congress 
will be allowed to continue. 

This “solution” or “remedy” fashioned by 
the Board as a means for coping with an 
employer’s unfair practice is a strange one 
in light of the congressional purpose to pro- 
tect employees from the coercive practices of 
both employers and unions. In effect, the 
Board policy (which Congress rejected) ap- 
proves and encourages the idea that the em- 
ployer and the union may take a turnabout 
in cudgeling the employees.” 

By rejecting the very policy which the new 
Board majority has now adopted, Congress 
indicated its determination that the interest 
of employees and the public would be better 
served by proscribing and halting such coer- 
cive practices on the part of both employers 
and the unions. If it should turn out that 
an 8(a) (5) charge filed against an employer 
is in fact valid, the Board will order the 
employer to bargain with the union, and 
there is no need to subject the affected 
employees to additional coercive picketing. 
Such picketing would be particularly dele- 
terious to employee rights in the case where 
an 8(a)(5) charge eventually proves to be 
without merit © if in the meantime the em- 
ployer has been coerced by the picketing to 
recognize, and his employees have been co- 
erced to join, a union which is not the choice 
of the employees. 


“Note in the Blinne dicta quoted above 
the statement: “A section 8(a)(5) charge, 
on the other hand, presupposes that no such 
question (concerning representation) exists 
and that the employer is wrongfully refus- 
ing to recognize or bargain with a statutory 
bargaining representative.” Cf. Franz Food 
Prod., Inc., 187 NLRB No. 35 (May 25, 1962) 
where the same new Board majority dis- 
missed an employer's representation peti- 
tion and reversed a prior Board decision 
[Humke, 123 NLRB 310 (1959) ] in holding 
that an extant 8(a)(5) charge is only a con- 
tention that the union represented a ma- 
jority in the past, and is not inconsistent 
with a present disclaimer of recognition; i.e., 
an 8(a)(5) charge is not tantamount to a 
present demand for recognition. 

The author wishes to reemphasize that 
a primary purpose of both Taft-Hartley and 
Landrum-Griffin was protection of employees 
from coercive practices. Section 8(b)(7) was 
enacted to provide protection for employees, 
as well as employers, against prolonged co- 
ercive picketing. Unlawful conduct by an 
employer ought not to extinguish the right 
of employees to be free from coercive con- 
duct by a union. To that effect, see Sunset 
Line & Twine Co., 79 NLRB 1487, 1492, n. 6 
(1948) ;Local 1150, UEW, 84 NLRB 972, 979 
(1949); Smith Cabinet Mfg. Co., 81 NLRB 
886, 888 (1949). This inordinate emphasis, 
on what some may regard as obvious, is con- 
sidered necessary. Running through recent 
Board decisions there is an apparent reluc- 
tance to consider blackmail-organizational 
and recognitional picketing as the unfair la- 
bor practice that Congress proclaimed it to 
be; instead there seems to be a great tend- 
ency to treat this practice tenderly as an 
honored and “traditional means of 
public sympathy” [the new Crown majority, 
135 NLRB No. 124 (Mar. 5, 1962)} which 
should be sheltered from 8(b) (7). 

It should be noted that the probable 
merit of an 8(a)(5) charge is usually deter- 
mined ex parte by the Board's regional direc- 
tor whereas 8(b)(7) picketing is enjoined 
only after a full hearing in a US. district 
court pursuant to sec. 10(1) of the act. 29 
U.S.C. sec. 160(1) (1958). 
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Instead of approving continuation of the 
proscribed picketing as a “remedy,” the 
Board might do better to consider the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s permissive injunctive powers 
under section 10(j) = as a possible way of 
dealing with flagrant employer unfair prac- 
tices. 

The new majority’s reliance on the Gullett 
case “ for the proposition that congressional 
silence indicated approval of the Board's in- 
formal election procedures is interesting, but 
not very persuasive as support for their 8(a) 
(5) substitution theory. This use of Gullett 
is particularly interesting because of its soli- 
tary emergence in Blinne, and the fact it 
has not been mentioned, either before or 
since Blinne, by these same Board members 
in their reversals of some 50 formal Board de- 
cisions™ which, presumably, represented 
settled law in 1959, when Congress last exer- 
cised its choice of speaking or remaining 
silent on Taft-Hartley provisions. 

Finally, attention is directed to this ad- 
mission in the Blinne dicta: 

“Certainly the narrow proviso embodied in 
section 10(1) [making, in effect, section 
8(a) (2) a defense to an 8(b) (7) complaint], 
and the failure to embrace a proposal that 
would exempt recognition and organizational 
picketing from the section 8(b)(7)(C) bar 
where [other than 8(a) (2)] employer unfair 
labor practices had been committed, suggest 
that Congress was reluctant to grant such 
an exemption.” “ 

The circumstances are rather odd when the 
proponents of a theory concede, in the same 
decision in which it is unveiled, that the 
theory does not accord with the law as writ- 
ten. The rewriting of laws, it is submitted, 
is a function and responsibility which is 
more appropriate for the Congress, 

BARKER BROS. CORP. 

It is fitting that the last Board decision 
for comment should be Barker Bros. Corp.™ 
Not only is it the most recent of the cases 
herein examined, but it probably represents 
the greatest departure from both the lan- 
guage of section 8(b) (7) and the intent of 
Congress. The essential and undisputed 
facts in Barker Bros. were that, without filing 
a representation petition, the union picketed 
an employer for more than 30 days (1) for 


% 29 U.S.C. sec. 160(j) (1958). A failure to 
rely upon and resort to the entire resources 
of a statute often leads to the overloading 
and subsequent distortion of a particular 
section of the law. 

= Gullett Gin Co. v. NLRB, 340 US. 361 
(1951), wherein the Court, speaking through 
Mr. Justice Minton, said: “In the course of 
adopting the 1947 amendments, Congress 
considered in great detail the provisions of 
the earlier legislation as they had been ap- 
plied by the Board. Under these circum- 
stances it is a fair assumption that by re- 
enacting without pertinent modification the 
provision with which we here deal, Congress 
accepted the construction placed thereon by 
the Board and approved by the courts.” Id. 
at 366. 

% Their very number prohibits enumera- 
tion, but see, e.g., Pacific Tile & Porcelain 
Co., 137 NLRB No. 169 (July 17, 1962); Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., 137 NLRB No. 26 (May 
25, 1962); and A.P.W. Products, Inc., 137 
NLRB No. 7 (May 2, 1962). 

™135 NLRB No. 121 (Feb. 20, 1962), 49 
L.R.R.M. 1638. 1643 (1962). Dictawriters also 
conceded: “It seems fair to say that Congress 
was unwilling to write an exemption into 
8(b) (7) (C) dispensing with the necessity of 

a representation petition whenever 
employer unfair labor practices were alleged. 
The fact that the bill ultimately enacted by 
the Congress did not contain the amendment 
to sec. 10(1) which the Senate had adopted 
in S. 1555 cogently establishes that this re- 
luctance was not due to oversight. 

138 NLRB No. 54 (Sept. 7, 1962). 
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the proscribed object of recognition, (2) with 
signs that were not truthful, and (3) with 
the effect of stopping or delaying deliveries 
and services to the employer on at least 
5 (and probably more than 15) occa- 
sions. Incredibly, the new Board majority 
held that the union had not violated sec- 
tion 8(b) (7) (C). 

Even if the picket signs had been truthful 
and there had been no interference with de- 
liveries, it is submitted that the picketing, 
having recognition as an object, should have 
been enjoined under a proper interpretation 
of section 8(b)(7)(C) as indicated in the 
foregoing discussion of Crown Cafeteria. But 
in Barker, the new Board majority goes much 
further and flatly rejects the clear and pre- 
cise language of 8(b) (7) (C)’s second proviso 
which recognizes only a very limited exemp- 
tion for certain picketing which is “for the 
purpose of truthfully advising the public 
unless an effect of such picketing is to 
induce any individual employed by any other 
person in the course of his employment not 
to pick up, deliver or transport any goods 
or not to perform any services.” 

Even though the picket signs in Barker 
were not truthful, the new Board majority 
excused the union with a footnote explana- 
tion that there was no evidence that the 
public was deceived. But the statute clearly 
turns on truthfulness of picket signs and 
not on deception of the public. The Board 
majority also placed emphasis on a lack of 
evidence to prove that the union intended 
by its untruthful signs to deceive the public. 
This rationale is interesting in light of the 
Federal penal statute dealing with perjury,” 
under which a prosecutor must overcome 
the strongest presumption of innocence by 
sustaining an burden of proof, 
and yet the defendant’s knowledge or belief 
of falsity may be inferred by proof of the 
falsity itself. 

With respect to delivery stoppages, the new 
Board majority concludes in Barker that 
Congress did not intend by 8(b)(7)(C) to 
proscribe picketing unless the stoppages in- 
terfere with, disrupt or curtail the employer’s 
business.” Accordingly, under the Board’s 
ruling, a picketed employer must prove not 
only that delivery stoppages occurred but 
also the extent to which such stoppages dis- 
rupt his business. That this is not the 

of the statute appears to be con- 
ceded by the new Board majority. The law 
speaks clearly in terms of proscribing picket- 
ing with an effect of stopping any deliveries 
or any services. Notwithstanding that fact, 
the Board has blatantly legislated a new 
statute which it apparently considers more 
reasonable. 

If the Constitution makes anything clear, 
surely it is that legislating is the function 
of Congress. At this writing, the holding 
in Barker climaxes a disturbing line of re- 
cent decisions * which gives cause to wonder 


62 Stat. 773 (1948), 18 U.S.C., section 
1621 (1958). 

See, United States v. Magin, 280 F. 2d 74 
(7th circuit 1960), certiorari denied, 364 U.S. 
914 (1960). 

Ot course, a number of other Board de- 
cisions could appropriately be included in a 
fuller treatment of this subject. For ex- 
ample, see Calumet Contractors Association, 
130 NLRB 78 (1961), reconsidered in 133 
NLRB 512 (1961), wherein the new Board 
majority reversed a long established rule and 
held that picketing by an outside union for 
“prevailing rates” while another union was 
certified did not indicate a bargaining ob- 
jective, thereby immunizing picketing which 
theretofore had been proscribed by 8(b) (4) 
(C). Then see the application under 8(b) 
(7) cases such as: Claude Everett Constr. 
Co., 136 NLRB No. 28 (Mar. 16, 1962), and 
Fanelli Ford Sales, Inc., 133 NLRB 1468 
(1961). In the reconsidered Calumet de- 
cision, it is interesting to note that the new 
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whether the new Board majority really con- 
cedes the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to establish policy in the labor-man- 
agement field.” 

The words of Mr. Justice Cardozo, quoted 
at the beginning of this article, bear re- 


peating: 

“When the legislature has spoken, and 
declared one interest superior to another, 
the judge must subordinate his personal or 
subjective estimate of value to the estimate 
thus declared. He may not nullify or pervert 
a statute because convinced that an er- 
roneous axiology is reflected in its terms.“ ” 


Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man for his usual clear and concise 
statement of the issues. 


DEDICATION OF THE FEDERAL DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BUILDING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in my time the ceremonies marking the 
formal dedication of the new building of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion at 550 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C., on the 30th anniversary of the 
Corporation, at 4:30 p.m., June 16, 1963. 

On the dais: Erle Cocke, Sr., Chair- 
man of the Corporation, presiding; 
Wright Patman, chairman of the House 
of Representatives Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee; William Quinn, presi- 
dent, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., representing Leo T. 
Crowley, chairman of the railroad and 
Chairman of the FDIC from 1934 to 1945; 
Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate; Jesse P. Wolcott, Director 
of the FDIC and Chairman from 1957 to 
1961; Thomas G. DeShazo, Deputy 


Board majority adopts language directly from 
Member 's dissent in 1958 in In- 
dustrial Chrome Plating, 121 NLRB 1298, 
1302 (1958), wherein he said: “It may be 
argued—with some fustification—that pick- 
eting by an outside union when another 
union has newly won Board certification is 
an unwarranted harassment of the 
employer. But this is an argument that 
must be addressed to Congress.” Apparent- 
ly the new Board majority was unimpressed 
by the fact that Congress, in 1959, not only 
indicated (by its silence) approval of 8(b) 
(4)(C) as previously interpreted but went 
further and reinforced it with 8(b) (7). 

See remarks delivered in the House of 
Representatives by Representative LANDRUM 
[Georgia], and Representative GRIFFIN 
[Michigan], CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, 
pt. 5, p. 6190, wherein criticism is leveled at 
Member Brown’s statement: “In my view the 
[National Labor Relations] Board is unques- 
tionably a policymaking tribunal,” Brown 
“The NLRB on the New Frontiers,” NLRB 
press release R-838, at 8, Feb. 10, 1962; and 
his statement: “The present Board has freed 
itself from the self-inflicted dedication to 
per se rules. Fixed rules are easy to apply 
and provide the parties with knowledge upon 
which to predicate their actions. These are 
desirable results and must, of course, be ac- 
corded some weight. Certainty necessarily 
follows from the implementation of mecha- 
nistic rules, but it is a superficial certainty 
destined for dispute.” Id. at 14. 

œ Cardozo, The Growth of the Law,” 94 
(1924). 
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Comptroller of the Currency, represent- 
ing James J. Saxon, Comptroller of the 
Currency and ex officio Director of 
FDIC; Marshall R. Diggs, Director of the 
FDIC in 1938; L. A. Jennings, Director 
of the FDIC in 1953; and Ray M. Gid- 
ney, Director of the FDIC from 1953 to 
1961. 
PROGRAM 

Mr. Cocke. Good afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen, naturally we are very 
happy indeed to have you with us this 
afternoon. To us this means a day 
somewhat different from other days. 
Thirty years ago today the Congress 
authorized a Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. We fully like the idea that 
we are housed in what we think is go- 
ing to be a most efficient building and 
make a much more efficient operation. 
We car name other things to our privil- 
lege and pleasure, but nothing I know 
is better and more appreciated than this 
wonderful group of friends. We feel like 
even the weather has been good to us 
today. It scared us for two or three 
hours, but maybe the “Old Master” is 
taking care of people in need, and we are 
delighted that you all would brave any 
chances of getting in trouble or getting 
wet to be with us. 

You might like to know a few things 
about the building. We want you to see 
each and every part of it, because it is a 
building here for service to the public 
and service to the bankers of America 
and service to the banking industry 
through Government officials, through 
Government employees, through our dis- 
tinguished Congressmen and Senators, 
and we hope all of these groups will see 
fit to use its facilities. In doing so, it 
will be helpful to us in our endeavor to 
carry out our assignment. First, I 
might mention the street number is 550 
17th Street NW. The architects were 
Chatelain, Gauger & Nolan of Washing- 
ton and Perkins & Will of Chicago. The 
general contractor was Arthur Venneri 
Co. of Washington, D.C., and the build- 
ing was under the supervision of the 
General Services Administration. They 
began work on January 30,1961. Weare 
only about 6 or 7 months late, but we 
started moving in May 15, 1963. You 
have in your building 28,000 cubic feet of 
“diamond grays” granite for its facing, 
from the Cold Springs Granite Co., Cold 
Springs, Minn. I will have to express 
regrets; I prefer Georgia granite. The 
powers that be would not go along with 
it. 

The building has 246,000 square feet. 
I hope you go through it and see how 
we have endeavored to make it livable, 
serviceable, and workable. We did not 
desire, nor did we get, a monumental 
building. We think we did get a modern 
and useful office building. 

The electrical contractors were Fish- 
bach & Moore, of Washington. The 
Haughton Elevator Co. furnished the 
elevators. The landscaping was done by 
J. H. Burton, of Hyattsville, Md. Our 
two interior decorators were Miss 
Eleanor Hupp and Miss Helen Ginberg 
of the General Services Administration. 

The bronze windows, sills, doors, and 
flagpoles were furnished by A. F. Jorse 
Iron Works, Inc., Arlington, Va., and 
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Capital Bronze Co., Long Island, N.Y., 
and the mosaic tiles and acoustical tiles 
and ceilings came from Peter Bratti 
Associates, Arlington, Va., and John H. 
Hampshire, Inc., Bladensburg, Md., re- 
spectively. 

We paid, in round figures, $1,600,000 
for this lot. We have been offered a prof- 
it. We spent on the building $6,900,000 
approximately, and on these two con- 
tracts we saved over $1,038,000 over 
original estimates of the cost. 

This building site offers a fact or two 
upon which you might like to think. We 
can trace it back to 1685 and the original 
people who were living here. These 
stories bring out the fact that the lady 
of the house was the closest personal 
friend of Dolly Madison, who lived just 
across what are trees now looking to the 
then President’s home. At that time 
you know we did not have a White 
House. We had a President’s home, but 
the War of 1812 changed things a bit. 

When you enter the building or even 
before you enter the building, I wish 
you would look out this way. So far as 
I know, it is the only building in Wash- 
ington with two flagpoles. I have to 
admit my ignorance and my flabber- 
gastedness”—if that is a good word— 
when I saw the second flagpole, but it 
is here now and we hope you will see 
why maybe the architects were much 
smarter than I anticipated. 

One will carry Old Glory, as you might 
expect, and on the left will be the official 
flag of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation which was designed by the 
Army Institute of Heraldry. I under- 
stand that makes it official. We have 
another unique feature in our flag. The 
U.S. flag that you will look at, when it 
goes up in a few minutes, has already 
officially flown and been recorded as fly- 
ing over the Capitol of the United States. 
That is a privilege that Congress, in its 
wisdom, has given the opportunity for 
to institutions such as ours, and we were 
pleased indeed to have the opportunity 
to take advantage of it. And I might 
say we had this privilege following the 
suggestion of one of our valued em- 
ployees, Paul Butler, who hails from 
Arkansas and received the authority 
through the distinguished Congressman, 
WILBUR Mitts, of Arkansas. So maybe 
we show a little prejudice, but we are 
still obligated to Arkansas. 

When you enter the building, you will 
see the Great Seal of the United States. 
We did not intend for it to be the case, 
but are happy it turned out, that so far 
as we can determine, it is the largest 
seal of the United States recorded at this 
time, either in Washington or elsewhere. 
It weighs 4,000 pounds and is of bronze. 
It is 12 feet in diameter, much to the 
chagrin of the people in protocol over 
at the State Department who say, “Ours 
isn’t but 11 feet across.” We feel pretty 
chesty about that. 

We want to tell you again we appre- 
ciate your presence here, and we want to 
tell any and all of you in banking, in gov- 
ernment, and just outright good Ameri- 
can citizens, we in this building want to 
hereafter be of service in any way we can. 

I want to pay my respects and appre- 
ciation to Lt. Bennie Knudsen, the band 
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leader, and to the authorities of the 
Headquarters Command of the U.S. Air 
Force for furnishing us this music and 
the four-man color guard. 

We are particularly honored at this 
time in having our invocation by the 
Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate. 

Dr. Harris. Let us lift our hearts in 
prayer. 

Our Father, God, who hath made and 
preserved us a Nation, our fathers trust- 
ed in Thee and were not confounded. In 
Thee we trust. In Thee is our assurance 
that the way of the Republic is down no 
fatal slope without the freer life and 
air. In every hour of destiny Thou dost 
use human talents to accomplish Thy 
tasks and human lips to blow the trum- 
pets of Thy freedom. To us has been 
passed the torch of liberty. Help us to 
hold our stewardship in the solemn trust. 
Thou hast taught us to love truth and 
beauty and goodness. May Thy trust 
make us free, free from pride and preju- 
dice, and from all the ugly sins of disposi- 
tion that do so easily beset us. Enrich 
us, we pray Thee, with those durable 
satisfactions of life so that the multiply- 
ing years may not find us bankrupt in 
these things that matter most—the gold- 
en currency of faith and hope and love. 

In this creative hour of human destiny, 
save us from surrendering to cynicism 
because of human evil, and of being 
made men of little faith by human folly. 
Open our eyes to see a glory in our com- 
mon life with all its sordid failures and 
in the aspirations of men for better 
things and for a fairer world. Fit us to 
be channels for the good and the glory 
Thou desirest to give through us to all 
the waste places of this stricken earth. 
And as citizens of this land of the free 
and as servants of the commonwealth to 
which much has been given, and of 
which, in this global crisis, much is being 
required, solemnize us, we pray by the 
realization that— 


We are watchers of the beacon whose 
light must never die. 

We are guardians of an altar that shows 
Thee ever nigh. 

We are children of Thy freemen who 
sleep beneath the sod. 

For the light of Thy heart we bless Thee. 
Our God, our fathers’ God. 


We ask it in the name that is above 
every name. Amen. 

Mr. Cocker. Will the color guard 
come forward, please? 

The color guard marched to platform 
and received national colors and FDIC 
flag from Mr. Cocke. The color guard 
then marched to the flagpoles and 
raised the colors, while the band played 
the National Anthem. 

Mr. Patman, accompanied by Mr. Cocke, 
then approached the ribbon and cut it, 
formally opening the building. They 
then returned to the platform. 

Mr. Cocke. We are particularly hon- 
ored today; at this time it is my privi- 
lege to present the distinguished chair- 
man of the House of Representatives 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
Honorable WRIGHT Patman, of Texas. 

Mr. Patman. Chairman Cocke, distin- 
guished guests, fellow citizens: In ob- 
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serving the 30th anniversary of the 
FDIC, we are marking an event that is 
indeed worthy of celebration. It was one 
of those rare events in our history when 
the American society took a long step 
forward to create a better money sys- 
tem; and a money system is, as we know, 
central to all economic activity in a free 
society. 

In the fields of science and technology 
we expect giant strides almost daily. We 
expect continuous improvements in the 
ways of organizing man’s knowledge, 
achieving better business methods and 
better ways of doing almost everything 
except perhaps operating our money sys- 
tem. In this field change and sugges- 
tions for change seem almost taboo. In 
any case we know that ideas have been 
very slow of adoption and large improve- 
ments have come in infrequent bunches. 
The giant strides have been made when 
Presidents of great purpose and courage 
have demanded improvements to bring 
the system up to the clear needs of the 
times. There have been 3 giant strides 
of the past 100 years. 

The first was the National Bank Act 
which President Lincoln achieved, and 
the 100th anniversary of which we also 
celebrate this year. 

The second was President Wilson’s 
achievement in creating the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The third was President Roosevelt’s 
step in bringing about the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

The Bretton Woods Agreement and the 
creation of the International Monetary 
Fund may also come to rank as a fourth 
pinnacle of achievement in this trouble- 
some area of monetary affairs, but as yet 
this is not clear. 

In citing the achievement of the FDIC 
it is customary, I believe, to emphasize 
that deposit insurance has brought com- 
fort and peace of mind to millions of 
small depositors who may now enjoy 
the convenience of keeping their money 
in the local banks with confidence and 
certainty that they will not be wiped out 
through bank failure. Certainly this ac- 
complishment must appeal to all of our 
humane instincts. 

But the greater accomplishment of de- 
posit insurance, I think, has been in mak- 
ing it possible for us to have a managed 
money system under which we may have 
a predetermined and controllable mone- 
tary growth. 

We have long recognized the ideal of 
an elastic money supply, one that would 
grow with the growth in economic activ- 
ity and also expand and contract in sea- 
son with the changing needs of commerce 
and industry. And we know how far re- 
moved from this idea our money system 
was prior to the National Bank Act. At 
the time that act was passed, there were 
some 10,000 different varieties of curren- 
cy in circulation issued by 1,600 banks, 
more or less in accordance with the vari- 
ous formulas and regulations of 34 dif- 
ferent States. The National Bank Act 
was an important first step in the crea- 
tion of a uniform currency and a reliable 
money system. 

The great contribution of the Federal 
Reserve Act was that it put into one cen- 
tral system the power to create bank re- 
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serves and the power of decision over 
what the supply of money and level of 
interest rates will be. 

But the Federal Reserve System, as 
we know, proved inadequate to prevent 
accidental collapses of the money sup- 
ply, resulting in disastrous disruptions 
to industry and commerce. The failure 
of one bank could set off chain reac- 
tions, bringing about the failures of other 
banks; and perfectly sound banks fre- 
quently failed only because depositors 
became nervous and started a run on 
the bank. 

The FDIC has insulated the banks from 
such runs and panics, and it has thus 
enabled us to have a managed money 
supply, free of irrational and accidental 
expansions and contractions, 

The money system we have today is 
surely far superior to anything recorded 
for past history. In fact, it is a good 
system, although it could stand further 
improvements. 

One of the obvious and not very radi- 
cal improvements we could make is to 
raise the amount of the FDIC insurance 
coverage. I hope that we can raise this 
coverage from the present $10,000 to 
$25,000 at an early date, and at a time 
when it will be an appropriate token of 
esteem for the present great Chairman 
of the FDIC, the Honorable Erle Cocke. 
This would add relatively little liability 
against the insurance fund, and this 
fund seems adequate for the purpose. 

I must tell you, however, that I think 
we should have more bank failures. The 
record of the last several years of almost 
no bank failures and, finally last year, 
no bank failure at all, is to me a danger 
signal that we have gone too far in the 
direction of bank safety. 

Federal deposit insurance is intended 
to assure depositors that they will not 
lose their money in case of a bank failure. 
It is not intended to assure that no bank 
will fail. It should not be a cause to in- 
sulate the banks from competition or to 
prevent them from taking prudent risks. 
On the contrary, the American business 
system is one of risk taking, and if the 
commercial banks are to fulfill their pur- 
pose they must supply the commercial 
credit for these risk-taking enterprises. 

I do not suggest that we should ever 
have a failure rate among banks as high 
as that in other lines of business. But 
I do point out that where there is risk 
taking, there are inevitably some fail- 
ures. With no bank failure last year 
among more than 13,000 insured banks 
in operation, we must wonder whether 
the banks are actually doing the job they 
are supposed to do. 

If the FDIC bank examiners are using 
their influential offices to prevent the 
banks from taking risks which are pru- 
dent in the judgment of the bank man- 
agers, I hope they will keep in mind that 
they have a bigger public purpose than 
protecting the insurance fund from 
losses, and the banks have a bigger public 
function than being mere bookkeepers 
and check collectors for the business sys- 
tem. When we are tempted to boast of 
no bank failures, let us remember that 
several thousand other business firms 
may have failed because the banks did 
not take as many reasonable risks as 
they might have taken. If you agree 
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with me on this problem, I am sure the 
solution will not be hard to find. 

The really tough problems, and the 
really serious inadequacies in our money 
system today, are pressing hard upon us 
in the international arena. In fact, as 
I see our problems here, they are fast 
building up to a crisis, where some bold 
step will be forced on us, whether we 
like it or not. Such a step will, I hope, 
be taken in cooperation with the other 
industrial nations of the free world. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, our money 
system is deeply enmeshed with those 
of the other free world nations, and 
the central bankers of Western Europe 
are having a large voice in deciding our 
domestic monetary policies—at the 
monthly meetings in Basle, Switzerland, 
at the OECD meeting in Paris, and else- 
where. 

These voices are telling us fo raise in- 
terest rates, as a means of stopping the 
flow of dollars abroad. And they are 
telling us that to overcome the depress- 
ing effect of this policy and also to boost 
our employment and growth levels, we 
should have big deficits in the Federal 
budget. After several years of a policy 
of substantially no action, both the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the administration 
seem now to be adopting this policy 
advice. But it will lead, I suspect, to 
a deadlock with the Congress. So far, 
Congress has not been inclined to accept, 
as a solution to our domestic economic 
problems, a fiscal policy that involves 
massive Federal deficits. And one of the 
reasons is, I think, that the kind of 
deficit being proposed seems to promise 
no permanent solution, only a postpone- 
ment of some solution to problems in 
the money system. 

But because the problem of improving 
the money system is tough is no reason 
for despair. Improving the system has 
always been tough. In this peculiar area 
of social organization, the society has 
always been resistant to change. We 
have it as a matter of evidence, how- 
ever, that far-reaching improvements 
can be made. Indeed, this beautiful new 
building stands as a monument to one 
such improvement. It stands as a monu- 
ment to the unquestioned success of the 
FDIC, and to the fact that the FDIC 
now plays a permanent role in the Na- 
tion’s life. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cocke. We certainly appreciate 
your taking the time to be with us, 
Chairman PATMAN, and more so, we ap- 
preciate the wonderful opportunity that 
Mrs. Patman could be with us also. 

As we think of this Corporation, we 
always think of those who came before. 
We have had in the life of the Corpora- 
tion 15 directors, some of whom have 
passed on to the Great Beyond. Others, 
though continuing their interest in the 
work of the Corporation, for unavoidable 
reasons, health or other causes, were not 
able to be here today. We are fortunate, 
however, in those that are here, and we 
would like the opportunity to present 
them and if any or all of them would like 
to say a word, we would be glad to hear 
from them. 

Chronologically, first among the 
former members of the Board is the 
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Honorable Marshall R. Diggs, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., who served back in 1938. 

(Mr. Diggs stood and was recognized.) 

In 1953, we had the distinguished serv- 
ices of Mr. L. A. Jennings, who has had 
to leave on account of a plane connec- 
tion. We are sorry that he was not in- 
troduced before he left. 

We go on a little on the calendar and 
we come to the former distinguished 
Comptroller of the Currency, who, as did 
these former two gentlemen, served on 
the Board in an ex officio capacity. I 
refer to the Honorable Ray Gidney, 
chairman of the board of the Florida 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Groner. I could not add anything 
to what Erle Cocke has said, but it is a 
real delight and pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Cocke. On an occasion like this, 
there are certain regrets, again unavoid- 
able, about the person who has served 
longest on the Board of the Corporation 
both as Chairman and member and who 
was to have talked about the FDIC for 
us today. Less than 48 hours ago his 
doctor forbade him to make the trip to 
Washington. I refer to the distin- 
guished Leo T. Crowley. Most of you 
knew him and all of you knew of him. 
However, Mr. Crowley—Chairman 
Crowley, as we would call him—though 
ill and having to miss this event, never 
fails to toe the mark, and substituting 
for him this afternoon we are particu- 
larly honored in having his associate in 
business, William J. Quinn, president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., who said he will tell 
us what Mr, Crowley would have told 
us. I hope Mr. Quinn will go on his own 
also. 

Mr. Quinn. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Crow- 
ley was greatly upset when he found it 
impossible to be here. This would have 
been a great occasion for him, and he 
sends his warmest greetings to all his 
friends. However, he prepared these 
remarks: 

Chairman Cocke, Director Wolcott, 
Director Saxon, Congressman Patman, 
Chaplain Harris, distinguished Govern- 
ment officials, guests, and men and 
women of the FDIC. 

We have gathered here today to dedi- 
cate this handsome building in this 
beautiful setting. To me, who has an 
abiding interest in the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, this is but one 
tangible item among many tangible and 
intangible expressions of the effective- 
ness of the measures taken 30 years ago 
to reestablish our banking system, and 
to maintain that system in private 
enterprise, and in what we call the dual 
system of National and State banks. 

The enactment of the Federal deposit 
insurance law on June 16, 1933, provided 
the silver lining on the dark and sinister 
financial storms which had brought our 
banking system to prostration, had thor- 
oughly demoralized our bank supervisory 
system, and, through the consequent 
breakdown of our payments mechanism, 
had slowed the pace of industry and 
commerce to a crawl. There are prob- 
ably few among those present today who 
have personal knowledge and experience 
with the conditions which confronted 
our people, our Government, and its 
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leaders in early 1933. There are even 
fewer who have personal knowledge of 
the efforts of those men of vision, cour- 
age, and oftentimes conflicting ideas but 
who, with an overriding common patri- 
otism, worked together to create the 
banking climate which has made pos- 
sible these present years of general bet- 
terment for all of our people. 

I recall being in the company of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the evening before the 
declaration of the bank holiday. The 
decision was made that the banking sys- 
tem would be revived. Therefore, it had 
to be reliquefied in order to halt the 
destruction of economic values caused by 
the forced sale and liquidation of bank 
assets to meet deposit withdrawals. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was ordered to cooperate with bank 
stockholders in the recapitalization of 
their banks. The Home Owners Loan 
Corporation and the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration were directed to refinance 
home mortgages and farm credits to aid 
in the restoration of bank liquidity. The 
Treasury moved to aid and facilitate 
the operation of these relieving agencies. 
The vision, courage, and energy directed 
to these objectives by Secretary of the 
Treasury Woodin, his successor Henry 
Morgenthau, Marriner Eccles, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, by the in- 
comparable Jesse Jones, Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and his hard-driving assistant John W. 
McKee, by the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration, and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, was magnificent. The able 
Walter J. Cummings was appointed to be 
the first Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and, with the aid of E. G. Bennett of 
Utah, proceeded to set up the Corporation 
in the National Press Building. The 
energy and devotion which Mr. Bennett 
addressed to the task of examinations 
and reorganizations of the banks, in 
order to qualify them for admission to 
deposit insurance, was tremendous. 
Erle, I believe you were in charge of the 
Atlanta office of the RFC at this time. 

But the utilization by the President of 
these tools at hand, of themselves, would 
not be adequate. A means had to be 
found whereby the confidence of the pub- 
lic in our banks could be fully restored. 
It was essential that the public should 
resume normal banking relationships in 
order that our payments mechanism 
could again function and facilitate trade 
and commerce. The guarantee of bank 
depositors against loss would not ac- 
complish the objective. A way had to be 
found to assure the immediate availabil- 
ity of bank deposits in failing banks with- 
out regard for the ultimate loss. This 
was the problem which confronted Con- 
gress and which its leaders immediately 
undertook to solve. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of the Congress were headed by men 
of great stature, and the membership of 
these committees was studded with men 
from both parties possessed of great com- 
petence. In this time of great crisis these 
men worked together with a common 
patriotism which would not tolerate par- 
tisanship in dealing with the job at hand. 
I recall that the chairman of the House 
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Banking and Currency Committee, 
Henry Steagall, always sought the coun- 
sel and relied heavily upon our valued 
friend, recent Chairman and presently 
Director of this Corporation Jesse P. 
Wolcott. Others of the committee whom 
I recall having contributed greatly to the 
Banking Act of 1933 and the Banking Act 
of 1935, were Congressmen T. Alan 
Goldsborough and Brent Spence. 

On the other side of the Capitol there 
was the great Carter Glass who, with the 
powerful aid of Senator Vandenberg, was 
able to move constructive banking legis- 
lation through the Senate. They were 
most ably supported by Senators Town- 
send, Wagner, Walcott of Connecticut, 
George, Russell, Barkley, McAdoo, 
Byrnes, and Couzens among others. 
These men whom I have named were 
firmly convinced that our system of 
locally organized and privately owned 
banks was preferable to a socialized or 
nationalized system of banks. This judg- 
ment was commonly held throughout the 
Congress notwithstanding the excesses by 
banks and bankers during the 1920’s and 
early 1930's, and notwithstanding the 
deficiencies of bank supervision which 
prevailed during this period. These men 
recognized that the national interest re- 
quires that bank deposits be made imme- 
diately available and that a new instru- 
ment had to be created to deal with bank 
failures. 

Action was imperative and time of the 
essence. Three months after the dec- 
laration of the bank holiday a Federal 
deposit insurance law was drafted. It 
provided for a temporary plan to go into 
operation on January 1, 1934, and a per- 
manent plan which was perfected by the 
Banking Act of 1935 and which went into 
effect on August 23 of that year. 

Throughout the discussions and the 
debates preceding passage, Senator Glass 
and Congressman Steagall stressed cer- 
tain principles which guided the members 
of their committees. These principles, 
which follow, are as valid today as they 
were 30 years ago when I participated in 
the councils with these men. 

Congressman Steagall held very strong 
convictions concerning the value to the 
country of the community bank—locally 
owned and locally managed. He and his 
associates were zealous in their determi- 
nation that the community banks should 
not be supplanted by a nationalized bank 
system. There was general unanimity 
that National and State banks should 
compete at the community level on a 
basis of equality. Therefore, the condi- 
tions under which branch offices may be 
established and the general climate 
under which banks may operate was to 
be left to the State legislatures as had 
been done theretofore. There was gen- 
eral unanimity also that the standards 
of bank supervision should be improved; 
that greater responsibility and matching 
authority should be placed upon bank 
supervisors; and, that coordination 
should be brought about with the Na- 
tional and State supervisory bodies. The 
Governors of the States and their bank- 
ing commissioners were very cooperative 
in adopting laws to facilitate the pur- 
poses and objectives of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act. 
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There was general consensus that the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
could be the coordinating influence for 
the dual banking system providing first, 
it could not be used to federalize our 
banks and banking system, second, that 
it could not be used to determine the 
kind of loans which banks may make, 
and, third, that it not be used to promote 
variable monetary policies. These con- 
siderations led to the concept that the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
should be a corporation, an instrument 
of Congress, and reporting directly to 
Congress, but separate from any other 
department of Government. It should 
have the authority to examine insured 
banks to determine the quality of their 
loans and investments, to prevent the 
accumulation of bad loans and losses in 
the banks, to require adequate capital, 
and to terminate membership of any 
bank which continues unsafe and un- 
sound practices. The six banking fac- 
tors which govern the admission of banks 
to deposit insurance, and the establish- 
ment of additional offices, definitely 
raised the standards of bank supervision 
throughout the country. 

The uniform examination procedure 
agreement of 1938 provided for the 
evaluation and classification of loans 
and investments on the basis of credit 
worthiness and credit quality. This 
agreement freed the banks from evalua- 
tions determined by the vagaries of the 
marketplace and introduced a stability 
into bank examination which has been 
extremely beneficial to the banking sys- 
tem 


From the beginning of the discussions 
to the last few days of drafting of the 
Federal deposit insurance law, Congress- 
man Steagall held that the administra- 
tion of the Corporation should be by a 
nonpartisan three-man working Board of 
Directors. In his view this was essential 
to insure full confidence that strict im- 
partiality would be observed, that the 
dual system would be promoted and that 
the supervisory system would be ade- 
quate. While agreeing in general, Sena- 
tor McAdoo was insistent that the Treas- 
ury have a representative on the Board 
of Directors because of its purchase of 
$150 million of capital stock. It was with 
great reluctance that Congressman Stea- 
gall yielded to Senator McAdoo’s re- 
quest and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency became a member of the Board 
ex Officio. The original justification for 
this participation ceased when the cap- 
ital stock was retired for cash in 1947 
and 1948. 

As a former Chairman and member of 
the Board of Directors, I am deeply in- 
terested in the furtherance of the basic 
objectives of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. Its success was a 
great source of satisfaction to Henry 
Steagall and Carter Glass to the dates 
of their death. Due to the public confi- 
dence in the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, depositors no longer hoard 
cash when business activity declines. 
Likewise bankers have found no need to 
call sound loans for payment during re- 
cessions or to decline to make sound 
loans as was their wont prior to the ad- 
vent of deposit insurance. Because of 
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this confidence and the consequent psy- 
chological impact, our banking system 
has been enabled to expand its service to 
the public in fields and forms which were 
unknown 30 years ago. 

The success and the achievements of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion have been due in large part to the 
excellence of the law which was so care- 
fully thought out and put together by 
Congress. The members of the House 
and Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees are particularly to be commend- 
ed for having perfected this fine instru- 
ment. 

The public confidence in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and the 
psychological benefits flowing therefrom 
will continue so long as the management 
of the Corporation is composed of able 
men of high principle and character. 
Adherence by the Board to the basic 
principles which guided its formation 
and have controlled its operations will 
assure continuation of the public’s faith 
in the Corporation and resultantly in the 
banking system. To merge the Corpora- 
tion into any other bank chartering or 
supervisory agency would destroy its 
public image and would shatter pub- 
lic confidence. Likewise to consoli- 
date bank examinations into one Federal 
authority would strike a fatal blow to 
the dual banking system. 

Over the 30 years which have passed 
there has been no demonstrated need 
for change in the purpose or functions 
of the Corporation, or for enlargement 
of the powers delegated to the Corpora- 
tion. It is inconceivable to me that Con- 
gress will ever permit Federal deposit 
insurance to be used for any other pur- 
poses than as devised in the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act. The Corporation 
has been most successful in carrying out 
the purpose for which it was created. 
In order to understand the full extent of 
its success we must turn back to our 
memories of 1933, and recall the great 
distress which was rife throughout the 
land when all the banks had been 
brought to a close. I strongly suggest 
and urge that changes in our bank super- 
visory structure be made only in conse- 
quence of need. Let not change be 
adopted simply because change may be 
advocated. 

I am sorry you did not have the op- 
portunity to hear Mr. Crowley deliver 
these remarks himself. 

Mr. Cocke. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Quinn. We hope you will express to Leo 
Crowley our love and admiration and 
tell him that he or you wrote a good 
speech. 

We have tried to praise some of these 
distinguished gentlemen who have gone 
before. Sometimes it is preferable to 
give a lot of praise, and I am glad to do 
it because each one of them so deserves 
it, to the fellow who is on the job now. 
We have two of them on the platform 
today, two active workers in the work of 
the Corporation. First, I would like to 
present the Honorable Thomas G. 
DeShazo, Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and Acting Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency today due to the absence from the 
city of Comptroller Saxon. 

Mr. DeSHazo. Mr. Chairman, Director 
Wolcott, distinguished guests, ladies and 
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gentlemen, on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of this new building, the home of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, it is my pleasure on behalf of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to wish the staff the best of luck. 

Mr. Cocke. It is nearly 6 years since 
Mrs. Cocke and I arrived in Washington. 
We have had a lot of fun; we have had a 
lot of challenges and have been asso- 
ciated with a great number of fine peo- 
ple. We hope we have accomplished 
something. And it is with great regret 
that we will soon be leaving the service 
of the Government. But I could not 
leave the service without paying my re- 
spects to the man who worked long 
hours, and gave particular judgment 
from a wonderful experience, always at 
my right hand. It is my privilege to 
have served under him as Chairman for 
3 years, and for the past nearly 3 years— 
again I repeat—Jess Wolcott has been 
my right hand bower. Jess, get up and 
make a speech. 

Mr. Wotcorr. Thank you, Erle. 
asked for it. 

I have told Erle a good many times 
that he should not introduce a former 
Member of Congress to speak without 
some limitation on his time. But I think 
we are all conscious of the fact that we 
are very grateful that you are here, that 
so many of you are here. 

In this audience there are all facets 
which make up the banking structure 
in this world. We are quite proud and 
happy to have represented here so many 
of the banks and agencies which have 
made this a tremendous success. With- 
out your help it would not be the suc- 
cess it is today. 

I like to think of the FDIC as prob- 
ably the greatest institution ever con- 
ceived by man for his own safety and 
protection, and the protection of bank 
depositors. I do not think there is any 
organization in the world which has 
done so much to establish and perpetu- 
ate and maintain an economy such as 
that which makes America the greatest 
Nation in the world, and I say this with 
hope and a prayer that it may continue. 

I am sure that with your help and the 
help of all these facets that are here 
represented, we will make sure that we 
are going to continue this symbol of 
safety and progress represented here by 
this building which you are here to help 
dedicate and we are going to perpetuate 
it and that for a good many years—for- 
ever, we hope—the American banking 
structure and American economy will 
continue to be forever the greatest that 
the world has ever known. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cocke. Sitting here, I drew two 
conclusions. One was that this is a 
patient.crowd. The other is that it is 
certainly a good-natured crowd, because 
I know these chairs are not comfortable, 
but you do not show it on your faces. 

We hope we can in some way repay 
you for your charity, patience, and kind- 
ness. 

Again, we want to thank you for being 
with us. We hope you will go through 
and tour the building and when you get 
up to the seventh floor, we would not 
give you much to eat, but we will give 
you something. 


You 
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Thank you all for coming. God bless 
you. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, having 
read into the record the proceedings at 
the dedication of the FDIC Building 2 
days ago I desire to speak briefly on a 
different subject. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL CONGRATU- 
LATED ON VICTORY BEFORE THE 
SUPREME COURT IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA NATIONAL BANK MERGER 
CASE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I sent a letter of congratulations to 
the Attorney General, upon his impres- 
sive victory before the Supreme Court in 
the Philadelphia National Bank merger 


case. 

During the past decade, we have wit- 
nessed the most alarming bank merger 
movement in the history of this Nation. 
Hardly a major community has not been 
hit by a series of mergers concentrating 
the banking business into fewer and 
fewer hands. The onslaught against 
banking competition and the drying up 
of alternative sources of credit for the 
small people of this country poses a tre- 
mendous threat to our free enterprise 
system. Absentee ownership has been 
sharply accelerated. Profit dollars in 
local communities move overnight to the 
big financial centers, such as New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Oakland- 
San Francisco—instead of providing the 
seed corn for local enterprise. 

ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP DRIES UP LOCAL BUSINESS 
AND SMALL TOWNS 

Mr. Speaker, absentee ownership first 
dried up local ownership of the grocery 
business. It then spread to the retail 
drug business. Then it hit the banking 
business. Because of the growth of ab- 
senteeism, local people are no longer 
presidents or vice presidents of thriving 
locally owned concerns. Instead, local 
people have become branch managers, or 
hired hands answerable to some distant 
head office. The local branch manager 
cannot support local development, com- 
munity facilities, hospitals, and chari- 
ties, simply because the profit dollars are 
returned to the home office. 

As a matter of fact, profit dollars leav- 
ing the local community drain the re- 
serve balances of the local banks, so that 
their power to expand credit is cur- 
tailed. ‘Thus, for every profit dollar that 
leaves town, something in the order of 
$10 of potential bank created money for 
local loans evaporates. 

Absenteeism has withered opportuni- 
ties in the little towns of America. A 
profit dollar that would formerly circu- 
late 20 to 50 times locally now is sped 
to distant financial centers. No wonder 
young people are migrating to the big 
cities. No wonder the small towns look 
to the Federal Government for help. 

Merger, growing concentration, and 
absenteeism have reached such an ag- 
gravated state that I predict that one 
day the people of this country will re- 
volt and demand a deconcentration of 
industry. Just as concentrations of land 
holdings in other countries have led to a 
breakup of huge estates, so the growing 
concentration of trade, manufacturing, 
and banking in America will lead one 
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day to a similar demand by the people. 

Fortunately, the Supreme Court sees the 

dangers in such growing concentration 

and has called a halt. 

EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION TOOK TIMOROUS 

APPROACH TOWARD BANK MERGERS 

Under the Eisenhower administration, 
Attorneys General Brownell and Rogers 
took a most timorous approach toward 
bank mergers. They concluded that 
bank mergers were not subject to the 
1950 Celler-Kefauver amendment to the 
Clayton Act, and that even the big ones 
could not be reached by the Sherman 
Act. Thus, they refused to challenge 
such gigantic bank mergers as Morgan- 
Guaranty and Chemical Bank-New York 
Trust, and formal clearance was granted 
to the Chase-Manhattan merger. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
knew that Messrs. Brownell and Rogers 
were wrong. Mr. Kennedy brought anti- 
trust cases against major bank mergers. 
His program has now been vindicated, as 
the Supreme Court has found that the 
Philadelphia National Bank merger case 
falls squarely under Celler-Kefauver. 

In his well-reasoned opinion, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brennan points out that— 

The fact that banking is a highly-regulated 
industry critical to the Nation’s welfare 
makes the play of competition not less im- 
portant but more so. 

BECAUSE BANKS CREATE MONEY IS NO REASON 
FOR PERMITTING INCREASE IN BANKING CON- 
CENTRATION—INDEED SUCH INCREASE IN CON- 
CENTRATION CREATES TREMENDOUS PRESSURE 
GROUP TO INFLUENCE THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
TO TIGHTEN UP THE MONEY SUPPLY AND IN- 
CREASE INTEREST RATES 


Mr. Justice Harlan, in dissenting, takes 
a very tortuous position. He argues that 
because commercial banks “lend against 
fractional reserves” and thus— 

The banking system as a whole (is per- 
mitted) to create a supply of “money” * * * 
considerations other than simply the pres- 
ervation of competition are relevant. 


On the contrary, the very fact that the 
banking system can create money is all 
the more reason why there should be a 
large number of banks competing with 
each other. The growing concentration 
of banks inevitably dries up opportuni- 
ties for small businessmen. At the same 
time, and this is most alarming, it aug- 
ments a tremendous pressure group to 
influence the Federal Reserve Board to 
tighten up the money and increase in- 
terest rates. 

As Mr. Justice Brennan so eloquently 
states: 

Unless competition is allowed to fulfill its 
role as an economic regulator in the banking 
industry, the result may well be even more 
governmental regulation. 


As I point out in my letter to the At- 
torney General, no doubt efforts will be 
made by special interests to exempt 
banking from the antitrust laws, but I 
intend to oppose such efforts with all my 
strength. 

I insert herein my letter to the Attor- 
ney General: 

JUNE 17, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: You are to be congratulated on 

the resounding victory you achieved before 
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the Supreme Court in the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank merger case. In contrast to the 
previous administration, which failed to 
bring antitrust cases against such huge 
mergers as Morgan-Guaranty, Chemical 
Bank-New York Trust, and even granted 
formal clearance to the Chase-Manhattan 
merger, your program of vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws in the banking 
area is indeed vindicated. As Mr. Justice 
Brennan so accurately said in the opinion, 

“The fact that banking is a highly regu- 
lated industry critical to the Nation's wel- 
fare makes the play of competition not less 
important but more so. * * * If the busi- 
nessman is denied credit because his banking 
alternatives have been eliminated by merg- 
ers, the whole edifice of an entrepreneurial 
system is threatened; if the costs of bank- 
ing services and credit are allowed to become 
excessive by the absence of competitive 
pressures, virtually all costs, in our credit 
economy, will be affected; and unless com- 
petition is allowed to fulfill its role as an 
economic regulator in the banking industry, 
the result may well be even more govern- 
mental regulation.” 

No doubt efforts will now be made by cer- 
tain interests to exempt banking from the 
antitrust laws, but you may be assured that 
I shall oppose such efforts with all my 
strength. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Saytor, for Monday, June 17, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH (at the request of 
Mr. HALLECK), for the balance of this 
week, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Lanprum, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Patan, for 60 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BROMWELL (at the request of Mr. 
RovupesvusH), for 30 minutes, on Wednes- 
day, June 19. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr, Dorn. 

Mr. Rooney the remarks he made to- 
day in Committee of the Whole and to 
include tables and extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bow the remarks he made in the 
Committee of the Whole today and to 
include tables and extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lrrscous the remarks he made in 
the Committee of the Whole today on 
the United Nations amendment and to 
include a table. 

Mr. GunsEn the remarks he made in 
Committee of the Whole today and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PIKE. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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Mr. HECHLER. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RoupEsusH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Fino. 

(The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. SICKLEs. 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. ALBERT in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 777. An act to amend the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act in order to increase 
the authorization for appropriations and to 
modify the personnel security procedures 
for contractor employees; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1006. An act for the relief of the E. L. K. 
Oil Co.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 48. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a Senate document 
of selected excerpts on the 1963-64 national 
high school debate subject of medicare; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2821. An act to authorize modifica- 
tion of the repayment contract with the 
Grand Valley Water Users Association; and 

H.R. 6441. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the 
reporting date. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 74. An act for the relief of certain aliens. 


BILL PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R.79. An act to require authorization 
for certain appropriations for the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


939. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, relative to plans for works of improve- 
ment relating to the following watersheds; 
Cheaha Creek, Ala.; Poteau River, Ark.- 
Okla.; and Middle Fork-Obion River, Tenn., 
pursuant to section 5 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 1005), and Executive Order 
No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

940. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
relative to plans for works of improvement 
relating to the following watersheds; Johns 
Creek, Va.; and Upper Deckers Creek, W. Va., 
pursuant to section 5 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), and Executive Or- 
der No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

941. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to facilitate the work of 
the Department of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

942. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
the review of selected right-of-way activities 
of the Federal-aid highway program in the 
State of Virginia, as administered by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Commerce; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

943. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on unnecessary costs incurred because 
the Navy failed to purchase leased automatic 
data processing components offered at re- 
duced prices; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

944. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the annual report on 
the state of the finances of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1962 (H. Doc. No. 3); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

945. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on excess costs of milk purchased by the 
Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va., for the 
Guantanamo Naval Station, Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education and 
Labor. H.R. 4955. A bill to strengthen and 
improve the quality of vocational educa- 
tion and to expand the vocational educa- 
tion opportunities in the Nation; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 393). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 251. Resolution 
to provide for the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the eulogies and other pertinent 
matter presented in honor of the late Hon- 
orable James Patrick McGranery; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 394). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 343. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of eulogies delivered 
in the House of Representatives as a tribute 
to Mrs. Eleanor . as a House docu- 
ment, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 395). Ordered to be 
printed. 
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Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 357. Resolution 
providing for additional copies of House Re- 
port No. 119, 86th Congress, ist session, en- 
titled “Patterns of Communist Espionage”; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 396). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 358. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the publication entitled “Communist 
Youth Activities (Eighth World Youth Fes- 
tival, Helsinki, Finland, 1962),” 87th Con- 
gress, 2d session; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 397). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 359. Resolution 
providing for additional copies of “Commu- 
nist and Trotskyist Activity Within the 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter of the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee”, 87th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion; without amendment (Rept. No. 398). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 360. Resolution 
providing for additional copies of the publi- 
cation entitled “Communist Propaganda— 
And the Truth—About Conditions in Soviet 
Russia (Testimony of David P. Johnson)”, 
87th Congress, 2d session; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 399). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 161. 
Concurrent resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of House Document 336, 86th 
Congress, 2d session, entitled “Facts on 
Communism—Volume I, the Communist 
Ideology”; and House Document 139, 87th 
Congress, ist session, entitled “Facts on 
Communism—Volume II, the Soviet Union, 
From Lenin to Khrushchev”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 400). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 162. 
Concurrent resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of House Report No. 2559, 87th 
Congress, 2d session; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 401). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 163. 
Concurrent resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of the publications entitled 
“Communist Outlets for the Distribution of 
Soviet Propaganda in the United States, 
Parts 1 and 2”; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 402). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 164. 
Concurrent resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of the publications entitled 
“U.S. Communist Party Assistance to Foreign 
Communist Governments (Medical Aid to 
Cuba Committee and Friends of British 
Guiana), Parts 1 and 2”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 403). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 30. 
Concurrent resolution to reprint copies of the 
committee print, 87th Congress, entitled 
“Part 1 of Concentration Ratios in Manu- 
facturing Industry, 1958”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 404). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 32. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing for the use of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business of its hearing of the 
87th Congress on “Space Satellite Communi- 
cations”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
405). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 35. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of part 1 of the hear- 
ings of the Joint Economic Committee on the 
January 1963 Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent; without amendment (Rept. 406). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 


tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 37. 
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Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing for the use of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary of additional copies of a report 
and hearings on “State Department Security” 
issued by its Internal Security Subcommittee 
during the 87th Congress; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 407). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 43. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of part 1 and part 2 
of the 1963 hearings of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy on the “Development, 
Growth, and State of the Atomic Energy 
Industry”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
408). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 393. Res- 
olution authorizing the Committee on 
Armed Services to employ two additional em- 
ployees; with amendment (Rept. No. 409). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 291. Res- 
olution authorizing the payment of death 
gratuities in the case of certain employees 
under the jurisdiction of the Architect of the 
Capitol who are assigned to duty in the 
House of Representatives; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 410). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 2989. A bill to 
further amend the Missing Persons Act to 
cover certain persons detained in foreign 
countries against their will, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 411). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2998. A bill to amend titles 10, 
14, and 38, United States Code, with respect 
to the award of certain medals and the 
Medal of Honor Roll; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 412). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 3179. A bill 
to provide that judges of the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals shall hold office during good 
behavior, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 413). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Inion. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. H.R. 4338. A 
bill to amend title 37, United States Code, 
to authorize travel and transportation al- 
lowances for travel performed under orders 
that are canceled, revoked, or modified, and 
for other p es; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 414). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 4739. A bill 
to amend section 406 of title 37, United 
States Code, with regard to the advance 
movement of dependents and baggage and 
household effects of members of the uni- 
formed services; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 415). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 6681. A bill 
to improve the active duty promotion oppor- 
tunity of Air Force officers from the grade 
of major to the grade of lieutenant colonel; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 416). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6767. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide gold star lapel 
buttons for the next of kin of members of 
the Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives 
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in war or as a result of cold war incidents; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 417). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6996. A bill to repeal section 262 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, as amended, 
and to amend the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as amended, to revise 
and consolidate authority for deferment 
from, and exemption from liability for in- 
duction for, training and service for certain 
Reserve membership and participation, and 
to provide a special enlistment program, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 418). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means, H.R. 4174. A bill to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1964, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 419). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 405. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 6791, a bill to continue for 
2 years the existing reduction of the exemp- 
tion from duty enjoyed by returning resi- 
dents, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 420). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 7095. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a Craig countercurrent distribu- 
tion apparatus for the use of Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, Colo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7096. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain property at Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 7097. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer an 
additional income tax exemption for a de- 
pendent who has attained age 65 or is blind; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R, 7098. A bill to clarify the meaning of 
“section 38 property” in the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 7099. A bill to amend section 9(b) (3) 
of the National Labor Relations Act so as 
to eliminate the provision thereof prohibit- 
ing the certification, as bargaining repre- 
sentative of persons employed as guards, of 
a labor organization which admits to mem- 
bership, or is affiliated with an organization 
which admits to membership, employees 
other than guards; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 7100. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc in- 


dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. KEOGH: 
HR. 7101. A bill to clarify the meaning 
of “section 38 property” in the Internal Rev- 
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enue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 7102. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the manu- 
facturers excise tax on lacrosse balls and 
sticks; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R, 7103. A bill to amend Public Law 193, 
83d Congress, relating to the Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 7104. A bill to amend section 21 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 887), and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 7105. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Service Act of 
1949 to make certain medical institutions 
and hospitals engaged primarily in furnish- 
ing domiciliary care eligible for donations of 
surplus property; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 7106. A bill to amend section 18 of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to re- 
store free transportation on any railroad 
carrier subject to that act for individuals 
receiving annuities or pensions under that 
act, and for their dependents, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PIKE: 

H.R. 7107. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fire Island National Seashore, 
in the State of New York, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 7108. A bill to extend for 1 addi- 
tional year certain of the temporary pro- 
visions of Public Laws 815 and 874, gist 
Congress, relating to the construction and 
maintenance and operation of public schools 
in federally impacted areas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 7109. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain States bordering the Mississippi 
River in the construction of the Great River 
Road; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 7110. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, so as to revise the rates of dis- 
ability and death pension authorized by the 
Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 7111. A bill to amend section 38 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credit against tax for investment in certain 
depreciable property); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 7112. A bill to assist in providing 
training of teachers of mentally retarded 
children, to authorize grants for research re- 
lating to education of such children, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7113. A bill to assist in combating 
mental retardation through grants for con- 
struction of research centers, grants to 
States for construction of facilities for the 
mentally retarded, and grants for construc- 
tion of university-affiliated facilities for the 
mentally retarded; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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H.R. 7114. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to assist States and communities 
in preventing and combating mental retar- 
dation through expansion and improvement 
of the maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s programs, through pro- 
vision of prenatal, maternity, and infant 
care for individuals with conditions asso- 
ciated with childbearing which may lead to 
mental retardation, and through planning 
for comprehensive action to combat mental 
retardation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 7115. A bill to broaden the scope of 
the duties of the Commission on Civil Rights 
to include investigations of vote frauds; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 7116. A bill to amend the act of May 
21, 1928, relating to standards of containers 
for fruits and vegetables, to permit the use 
of additional standard containers; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr, HARRIS: 

H.R. 7117. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act to vest jurisdiction in the Federal 
Power Commission over certain interstate 
sales of natural gas for industrial use; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 7118. A bill to amend section 308(a) 
of the Federal Aviation Act as it relates to 
the grant of exclusive rights at airports; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.R. 7119. A bill authorizing performance 
of dust control measures at Long Island, Port 
Isabel, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. OLSON of Minnesota: 

ELR. 7120. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and to 
encourage adjustments in milk marketing, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

ELR. 7121. A bill to adjust wheat and 
feed grain production, to establish a crop- 
land retirement program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 7122. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LLOYD: 

H.R. 7123. A bill approving an agreement 
entered into by the Navajo Tribe of Indians 
relating to oil and gas leases; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 7124. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at Tampa, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KYL: 

HR. 7125. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to limit the amount 
of noncash grant-in-aid credit for streets 
to that which directly benefits an urban 
renewal area, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 7126. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 to 
provide that the District of Columbia may 
receive noncash grant-in-aid credits for 
urban renewal projects only on the same 
basis as other municipalities; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MARTIN of California: 

H.R. 7127. A bill to provide that certain 

aircraft may travel between the United 
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States and Mexico without requiring the 
owners or operators thereof to reimburse the 
United States for extra compensation paid 
customs officers and employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.J. Res. 480. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the offering of prayers in public schools; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.J. Res. 481. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit the use of prayer 
in public schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 

H.J. Res. 482. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the offering of 
prayers and the reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools or other public bodies in the 
United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H.J. Res. 483. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian 
prayers in the public schools or other pub- 
lic places if participation therein is not com- 
pulsory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.J. Res. 484. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.J. Res. 485. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the offering of 
prayers and the reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools in the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, CURTIN: 

H.J. Res. 486. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States pertaining to the offering of 
prayers and reading of the Holy Bible in 
public schools and other public places in the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

HJ. Res. 487. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting nonsectarian pray- 
er in public schools or other public places if 
participation therein is not compulsory; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.J. Res. 488. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to religious worship 
by students in public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

HJ. Res. 489. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the offering of 
prayers and the reading of the Bible in public 
schools in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. Con. Res. 182. Concurrent resolution 
extending the appreciation of Congress to the 
American Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials for its service to this Nation; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H. Res. 406. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the murder of the late Medgar 
Evers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maine, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to exempt certain carriers from mini- 
mum rate regulation in the transportation 
of bulk commodities, agricultural, and fish 
products, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to mail order drugs; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

H.R. 7128. A bill for the relief of Jillian 
Vera Griffiths Hussey; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 7129. A bill for the relief of Eugenia 

Dallis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 7130. A bill for the relief of Antonia 
Karpathios; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 7131. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Earl Spofford Brown, U.S. Army Reserve (re- 
tired); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 7132. A bill for the relief of Wetsel- 
Oviatt Lumber Co., Inc., Omo Ranch, (El 
Dorado County), Calif.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 7133. A bill for the relief of Heide 

Lomangino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7134. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 
Paula Cohen-Rehfeld; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


161. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. O. Stevens, Stateline, Calif., 
relative to the construction of schools, which 
relates to a special use permit signed by the 
El Dorado National Forest and the Lake 
Tahoe Unified School District; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

162. Also, petition of J. W. Danielson, 
Palo Alto, Calif., relative to the construction 
of schools, which relates to a special use per- 
mit signed by the El Dorado National Forest 
and the Lake Tahoe Unified School District; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

163. Also, petition of Luis Rivera Santos 
and others, American Coffee Federation, Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, relative to requesting in- 
tervention in bringing about the procedure 
of confirmation in order to put into effect 
the international coffee agreement; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

164. Also, petition of Esther N. Souli, 
deputy clerk, Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Santa Barbara, Calif., relative to 
urging the adoption of Senate bill 1275, re- 
lating to Federal-State conflict over water 
rights; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Arkansas Delegation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day was the anniversary of the admission 
of Arkansas into the Union. This great 
State was admitted on June 15, 1836. I 
welcome the opportunity this commemo- 
ration affords to congratulate the people 
of Arkansas for having the good judg- 
ment and foresight to send its present 
delegation to the Congress. National 
leadership is fast becoming a tradition 
in Arkansas. 

Mr. Speaker, one of my most vivid 
recollections as a boy is that of my home- 
town county fair in October 1928. I re- 
member so well the red, white, and blue 
bunting of the Democratic Party booth 
and the pictures of Alfred E. Smith, of 
New York, the Democratic nominee, and 
his running mate, Senator Joe T. Robin- 
son, of Arkansas. Joe Robinson blazed 
a trail of brilliant national leadership 
for Arkansas, reaching a climax today 
in one of the most outstanding State 
congressional delegations in the history 
of the United States. No State in the 
modern history of our Nation has sent 
to this Congress a more distinguished 
delegation than that presently serving 
from the great State of Arkansas. This 
fact is all the more remarkable when 
we consider that the Arkansas delega- 
tion is comparatively speaking a small 
delegation composed of only six men. 
No State delegation wields more influ- 
ence over the future destiny of this 
country and upon the free world than 
our colleagues from Arkansas. 

It is fitting and proper that we pay 
tribute to the people of Arkansas, and I 
congratulate them for sending to this 
Congress such an outstanding delega- 
tion, each a national leader of renown, 
men of integrity dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of this Republic. Much could 
be written about the ingredients which 
molded this character and superb lead- 
ership. Mr. Speaker, I believe it was the 
independent spirit, self-reliance, intense 
patriotism, and a Bible-belt philosophy 
of a great people moving forward in an 
agrarian environment. 

Mr. Speaker, every American can point 
with pride to JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, senior 
Senator and chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 
who has conducted a relentless cam- 
paign against organized crime and rack- 
eteering; Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who is day and night 
involved in the great struggle to protect 
the free world against the onslaughts of 
ruthless communism; WILBUR D. MILLS, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is one of the world’s most influ- 


ential men molding U.S. tax and foreign 
trade policy; E. C. GaTHINGS, member 
of the House Agriculture Committee and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Cot- 
ton, who aids in the formation of the 
cotton policy affecting millions of cotton 
growers and millions of textile employees 
as well as the taxpayers of the country; 
Oren Harris, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, scrutinizing and influencing 
the activities of television, radio, publi- 
cations, interstate commerce, and for- 
eign commerce; JAMES W. TRIMBLE, 
member of the powerful Rules Commit- 
tee which supervises the fiow of all leg- 
islation; and Mr. Speaker, I remind the 
House of our beloved former colleague 
of many years, Brooks Hays, who is now 
Special Assistant to the President of the 
United States. 


First Woman Oklahoma State Legislator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Ok- 
lahoma State Legislature has adjourned 
and its first woman member to be elected 
in 15 years will have completed her first 
session. We are proud of the fact that 
that woman, Representative Pauline 
Tabor, is one of the representatives from 
Bryan County which is in the congres- 
sional district I represent. The Okla- 
homa House of Representatives last Fri- 
day adopted a resolution commending 
Representative Tabor. It reads as 
follows: 

The presence of Mrs. Tabor has helped 
make the arduous job of legislation more 
enjoyable, and all the members feel that 
this lovely woman should be commended for 
the fine manner in which she has repre- 
sented the people of Bryan County and the 
State of Oklahoma, 


In a recent article in the Tulsa Trib- 
une, Mr. Nolen Bulloch wrote that house 
members liked Representative Tabor be- 
cause “she asked no quarters and gave 
none in committee meetings and discus- 
sions.” He added, “They respect her as 
a woman, but they treat her as another 
member in the legislative work.” 

She is a member of committees on edu- 
cation, social welfare, business, and in- 
dustry, public health, and industrial de- 
velopment. She had a perfect attend- 
ance record at committee meetings until 
recently when she was called home be- 
cause of an emergency. 

“Mrs. Tabor has won respect of her 
colleagues by not trying to take advan- 
tage of her femininity,” Mr. Bulloch 
wrote. “And like the well-coached fresh- 
man member she has taken the floor only 
on occasion. When she does the mem- 


bers listen attentively. She makes strong 
points and in strong tones.” 

I have known Representatives Tabor 
for many years and am proud of the 
record she has made in her first session 
as a Bryan County representative in the 
State legislature. 


Government Lotteries of Cambodia, 
Japan, Malaya, the Philippines, and 
Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to take the Members of this 
House to the Far East where the human 
urge to gamble is also recognized and 
capitalized on by the governments in 
that area of the world. Cambodia, 
Japan, Malaya, Philippines, and Thai- 
land are 5 more of the 77 foreign coun- 
tries that utilize government-run lot- 
teries as revenue producers. 

Cambodia operates a national lottery 
which, considering its size and wealth, 
does very well. In 1962, the gross re- 
ceipts came to almost $14 million. The 
annual net income to the government in 
1962 was over $4 million. The profits to 
the government were consigned to a spe- 
cial account and devoted to financing 
projects of social and economic impor- 
tance. 

Japan has seen the merit in govern- 
ment control and regulation of the in- 
extinguishable human urge to gamble. 
In 1962, the gross receipts came to over 
$12 million. The revenue derived from 
the operation of this lottery—almost $414 
million—was earmarked for public 
works, such as construction of schools, 
hospitals, roads, and bridges. 

Malaya started its government lottery 
operation in 1950 and it has proven a 
success. The gross receipts for 1962 were 
over $11 million. The net income to the 
government was almost $4 million, used 
for social welfare purposes. 

Philippines is another country that has 
the wisdom to see that gambling reve- 
nues can be used for beneficial purposes, 
Last year, the gross receipts of its lot- 
tery amounted to over $12 million. The 
net profit came to over 84½ million. 
The funds were used for hospitals and 
health centers. 

Thailand has also found a national 
lottery very productive. Last year, the 
total gross receipts from running a lot- 
tery amounted to over $34% million. 
After payment of expenses and prizes, 
the net income to the government came 
to over $9% million which was used for 
public charity, public housing, and social 
welfare, 


1963 


Mr. Speaker, the governments of these 
Far East countries are not the only ones 
which have had the wisdom to see that 
gambling revenues can be used to further 
charitable and other beneficial en- 
deavors. The United States is one of 
the few Western nations that has yet 
to come to its senses. 

A national lottery in this country can 
easily raise over $10 billion a year in new 
income which can be used to cut taxes 
and reduce our national debt. Why can 
we not even follow the example of New 
Hampshire? What are we afraid of? 
Are not the American taxpayers entitled 
toa break? 


Mass Deportations From the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, we pause 
today to commemorate the 22d anni- 
versary of the mass deportations from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia which 
occurred in June 1941. By so doing, we 
remind ourselves once again that we in 
the United States enjoy the blessings of 
liberties while many peoples are suffer- 
ing the terrors of Communist oppression. 
It is fitting that we pause to pay homage 
to the freedom-loving peoples of the 
Baltic States on the 22d anniversary of 
the martyrdom of thousands of Baltic 
citizens at the hands of Soviet troops. 

These outrages against humanity were 
the aftermath of the forced incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union 1 year earlier. To understand the 
full tragedy of the mass deportations of 
June 1941 one must recall the historical 
context in which they took place. Lith- 
uania has been known to history since 
the year 1009, when a number of Eastern 
European principalities joined together 
to form a state. The king of a united 
Lithuania was recognized in the 13th cen- 
tury, and shortly thereafter the bound- 
aries of Lithuania extended into what is 
now the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public and the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic. During the Middle 
Ages, Lithuanians were respected as a 
powerful and independent European 
state which was capable of turning back 
foreign invaders. The “eastern Slavs” 
enjoyed far more freedom than the resi- 
dents of Moscow and strove to live in 
peace with neighboring peoples. 

Lithuania, like Latvia, fell under Rus- 
sian control in 1795, when the czar seized 
a substantial part of Poland and that 
country lost its independence. For the 
next century and one-quarter, the Baltic 
peoples suffered under Russian rule but, 
firmly committed to their ancient tradi- 
tions of freedom and national independ- 
ence, repeatedly sought to throw out the 
foreign rulers. Revolutionary efforts 
were not immediately successful, but 
neither were the Russian overlords able 
to wipe out memories of earlier days. 
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The period of czarist rule came to an 
end after the First World War, when the 
Baltic countries regained their ancient 
sovereignty. Although caught between 
the overwhelming forces of larger neigh- 
bors, the Baltic peoples fought for their 
independence, and for a brief two 
decades between the world wars, the 
ancient dreams of a return to independ- 
ent Baltic nations were realized. For 
these two decades the peoples of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia labored to estab- 
lish modern governments and econo- 
mies, while gaining respected places as 
members of the League of Nations. Yet 
even as they were immersed in their task 
of rebuilding their beloved homelands, 
new calamity struck. In 1939 the Soviet 
Union imposed mutual defense pacts on 
the Baltic countries in order to station 
Russian soldiers within their borders. 
In 1940 the three peaceful republics were 
forcibly incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. 

It was then that the Soviet Union im- 
posed a wave of terror on the three 
Baltic peoples. Looking backward, 
ezarist efforts at the “Russification” of 
the Baltics appear mild when compared 
to Stalin’s brutal techniques. On June 
14, 1941, the wave of deportations 
reached its peak, continuing in Lithu- 
ania for 5 more nights. Fifteen thou- 
sand Latvian men, women, and children 
were rounded up by Soviet secret police 
during a single night and transported 
in cattle cars to the slave labor camps 
of Siberia. ‘Thousands of Lithuanians 
and Estonians were similarly rounded 
up and deported under equally inhuman 
conditions. The courageous Baltic peo- 
ples resisted these efforts, at times with 
their lives, but this reaction only re- 
sulted in plans for the total deportation 
of the Baltic peoples to northeast Russia 
and Siberia. 

On this 22d anniversary of the mass 
deportations from Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, the American people renew their 
vow to continue the age-old struggle for 
freedom. The hopes of the Baltic peo- 
ples are the hopes of the whole free 
world. We look forward to the day of 
deliverance, when the Baltic nations will 
resume their rightful place in the com- 
munity of nations. We salute the pas- 
sionate desire for freedom of the Baltic 
peoples, a desire which they share with 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 


Remarks of Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson at the University of Maryland, 
June 8, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years, the University of Maryland has 
emerged as an important contributor to 
the ever-widening fleld of science. Vice 
President LYNDON B. JoHNson lauded 
this fact, as well as the State of Mary- 
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land’s stance among the top ten in sci- 
ence, scientific research, and scientific 
manpower, in a recent commencement 
address at the University of Maryland. 

In a positive and forceful speech, Vice 
President JoHNson also spoke about the 
possible results of man’s dramatic prog- 
ress in science, and the future relation- 
ship between government and science. 

The text of Vice President JoHNnson’s 
speech follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
COLLEGE Park, MD., JUNE 8, 1963 
So long as there have been commencement 

exercises, it has been traditional to assure 
each graduating class that they were about 
to enter a disturbed, plagued and gravely 
threatened world. This year many speakers 
seem to have found a new horizon of hope- 
lessness. 

If communism doesn't bury us, if socialism 
doesn't engulf us, if our debt and taxes 
don’t topple on us, if morality doesn’t col- 
lapse beneath us, the class of 1963 is told 
to rest secure because, in due time, we are 
sure to be overtaken and destroyed by the 
advance of science. 

I do not accept this verdict on the future 
of man—or the consequences of mankind's 
present dramatic progress in science and all 
the fields of human knowledge. If I may, I 
would like to talk with you about this to- 
day—and especially about the future rela- 
tionship of government and science, 

In the early 1950’s, the University of Mary- 
land ranked among the first 10 of the Nation 
in football. For reasons we won't go into 
here, that is somewhat changed. However, 
today the State of Maryland ranks among 
the first 10 in science, in scientific activity 
and in scientific talent. 

Maryland is making a major and impres- 
sive contribution to our national efforts in 
science. 

But some are asking the question—what 
contribution are those national efforts mak- 
ing for all the people of all the States? 

Is our space effort too dominant? Is it 
usurping too much of our scientific talent 
and ability? Is the concentration of space 
science depriving us of opportunities to learn 
what remains to be learned on and about 
earth? Is the space effort leading us to 
neglect other work we ought to be doing on 
earth? 

If we as a nation had no competition, if 
we had no stakes of national prestige, if we 
had no considerations of national security, 
if there were no Communist Russia or no 
Communist China, if we had nothing but 
our self-respect and our tradition of free 
scientific inquiry, our effort in space today 
should differ very little from its present 
magnitude or its present priorities. 

What we are and what we aspire to be as 
a nation rests upon the predicate of main- 
taining peace on earth. If peace is to be 
maintained on earth, freemen must acquire 
the competence to preserve space as a field 
of peace before it can be made into a new 
battlefield by tyranny. Were there no other 
considerations, this alone would require us 
to do what we are doing in space—and would 
permit us to do no less. 


to answer other questions now being raised. 
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atom. Our superiority in any scientific field 
will be brief and fading if we do not win 
and hold competence in this new and de- 
cisive realm of discovery. 

In exploring space, we are exploring the 
environment of the earth itself. We are 
finding paths through a new dimension— 
and historically civilizations have stood or 
fallen according to their ability to move 
through a dimension. 

We seek to make space an instrument for 
peace and the development of mankind. 
But if we abandon the fleld, space can be 
preempted by others as an instrument for 
aggression. 

And in a world of competing social sys- 
tems, we would be naive indeed if we failed 
to recognize how bleak the future would be 
if this new dimension became the realm of 
tyranny. For your children, and your chil- 
dren’s children, an iron curtain would be 
drawn across the pathway to the stars. 

What concerns me today is the nature of 
the fashionable outcry against science it- 
self—and the source from which much of 
the most vocal criticism comes. In our en- 
lightened intellectual community, many are 
parroting George Bernard Shaw’s often 
quoted phrase, “Science is always wrong—it 
never solves a problem without creating 10 
more.” 

Science is not creating our problems—it is 
creating answers to our problems. A rare 
moment of opportunity is upon us. But 
many to whom we should turn for affirma- 
tion, confidence, and enthusiasm are offer- 
ing doubt, disenchantment, and despair. 

A free society can longer outlive the 
failures of its scientists than the lack of 
faith of its philosophers. We of America can- 
not lead the world, we cannot keep up with 
the world, we cannot even follow closely be- 
hind the world if we permit our sophistica- 
tion and abundance to degenerate into 
cynicism and arrogance. 

As Shakespeare put it, “Our doubts are 
traitors”—because they make us lose the 
good we might win “by fearing to attempt.” 

As the best fed, best clothed, best housed, 
best educated people in all history, Ameri- 
cans today must not fear to attempt. 

Space is a boon, not a boondoggle. We are 
talking superstition, not sense, when we talk 
of machines overpowering men. We are sell- 
ing ourselves short when we show the white 
feather to nuclear fission. 

As David Lilienthal said some years ago, “A 
world of science and great machines is still 
a world of men; our modern task is more dif- 
ficult, but the opportunity for democratic 
methods can be even greater than in the days 
of the ax and the handloom. 

Our challenge today is not to turn back 
from the horizons of physical science but to 
turn toward the new and greater horizons of 
political science. 

The struggle of this century is a struggle 
between two political systems, free and slave. 
If science is pressed into the service of those 
who would enslave mankind, science must 
also be marshaled to support those who 
would keep men free. 

If that goal is to be served, we must not 
permit the pace of physical science to out- 
run the performance of our political science. 

Our public policy as well as our popular 
philosophy must embrace the greater oppor- 
tunities being opened to us by science and 
put these new capabilities to greater use. 
This is our real challenge today. 

We have a long and undist' ed rec- 
ord in America of failing to anticipate the 
promise and potential of each new age of 
science, invention, and discovery. Early in 
our history, there was an effort to close down 
the Patent Office on the theory that every- 
thing worth inventing had already been in- 
vented. Even so farsighted an American as 
Woodrow Wilson spent time denouncing the 
automobile. The steamboat, the locomotive, 
the airplane all brought prophecies of doom 
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and gloom. We have learned a lesson we 
surely do not need to be taught again. 

You of the class of 1963 do not graduate 
into hopeless times. On the contrary, un- 
like the class of 1953 or 1943, or 1933, you 
graduate into one of the most hopeful times 
in the history of man. 

Our world today is moved and motivated 
as it has never been before by the enthusi- 
asm, optimism, and confidence of peoples 
everywhere. These is war, there is poverty, 
there is ignorance. But for the first time, 
nations of Africa and Asia along with nations 
of Europe and the Americas are working to- 
gether for world peace, for economic growth, 
for better education. 

We are climbing toward the summit of 
man’s experience and science is the lifeline 
that ties us all together. We cannot accept, 
we do not accept, the sudden cynicism of 
those who tell us this rope which lifts us up 
is in reality a noose about our necks. 

As has been said, “The feeling of distrust 
is always the last which a great mind ac- 
quires.” 

The feeling of distrust of the future should 
be the last which a great nation such as ours 
acquires. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
7, 1963, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held its golden anniversary 
convention. All Members are aware of 
the enormous contributions this organi- 
zation has made over the years toward 
developing the water resources of our 
country. 

The greetings of this House were ex- 
tended to the persons present at the con- 
vention by our beloved Speaker, Jonn W. 
McCormack. I am sure that all Mem- 
bers would be interested in his fine state- 
ment, as follows: 


GREETINGS FROM THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
(Remarks by the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 
Mack of Massachusetts, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives) 


Mr. President, once again it is my happy 
privilege to extend a greeting to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

This is the 50th annual meeting of the 
congress. During 35 of those years, I have 
been a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and partially because my own district 
has been so concerned with the develop- 
ment of our water resources, I have had far 
more than a casual interest in the work and 
the objectives of the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that most 
of the progress that has been made in recent 
decades in the development of America’s 
water resources has been due to the sense 
of urgency which has been stimulated by 
the activity of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. 

The success the Congress has had in en- 
couraging and promoting the effective use of 
water and waterways is due in no small 
measure to the excellent leadership of such 
dedicated public servants as my good friend 
and your national vice president, Congress- 
man Bos Sixes of Florida. Throughout his 
career he has been an outstanding exponent 
of the development of our water resources 
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and his tireless work in behalf of the pro- 
grams of this organization has made an ex- 
ceptional contribution to the attainment of 
our objectives. He has earned the sincere 
gratitude of all who realize what the full use 
of water resources means to the progress and 
prosperity of America. 

Organized more than 61 years ago, this 
congress has given invaluable assistance to 
regional, State, and local governments in the 
conservation, development, and control of 
the Nation’s precious water supplies. It has 
always been nonpartisan in character and 
has never wavered from its singleness of pur- 
pose which is the sound and swift develop- 
ment of our water resources. 

On the membership rolls of the organiza- 
tion are Governors, mayors, State legislators, 
water experts from industry, and I am proud 
to say—many of our colleagues in the House 
and Senate. 

It is not mere coincidence that the period 
of greatest development of our water uses 
covers the lifespan of this congress. It 
has been the principal promoter of an ever- 
increasing degree of Federal participation in 
meeting State and local needs, notably in the 
fields of flood control, navigation, irrigation, 
and conservation. 

Because the organization has no ax to 
grind except the progress of the national wel- 
fare as related to the use of water, it has 
historically had an influential voice in the 
executive and legislative branches of our 
Government. Its close relationships with 
committees of Congress, with the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
some 40 other Federal agencies dealing with 
water problems have resulted in great bene- 
fits to the prosperity of the Nation. 

Improvements to rivers, harbors, inland 
waterways, and the Great Lakes system un- 
der the Federal navigation program have 
now resulted in alltime high tonnage of 
more than 1 billion tons of waterborne com- 
merce & year. 

Under the Federal flood control program 
begun in 1936, about 400 projects costing 
over $1 billion have been completed while 
projects having an estimated cost of about 
$5 billion are under construction. These 
projects have been highly effective in reduc- 
ing flood damages. During the limited pe- 
riod they have been in operation (generally 
averaging less than 14 years), they have pre- 
vented flood damages of over $11 billion, 
thus returning 11 dollars for every 1 dollar 
of cost. Over $660 million of flood damage 
was prevented during fiscal year 1962. 

A problem closely associated with the 
activities of the Congress, the abatement of 
water pollution, is deserving of our energetic 
advocacy. Because it has such serious im- 
plications for the health of our people, pol- 
lution of our streams and rivers is becoming 
an increasingly grave national problem. I 
firmly believe this menace should be attacked 
on a broad national front. It cannot be 
lightly dismissed as wholly a local responsi- 
bility. If we do, the desired improvements 
will never be made. 

The plain facts are that in local communi- 
ties where the pollution problem is most 
acute, the local governments simply cannot 
raise the necessary funds to eliminate the 
sources of infection without Federal assist- 
ance. They are already carrying a heavy tax 
burden. Rivers recognize no State boundary 
lines and neither do the germs of pollution 
which too many of our rivers are carrying 
to the detriment of many communities. 

From personal experience, I know of sev- 
eral communities in our New England area 
which will be unable to cope with their pol- 
lution problems without Federal aid, and 
there are several hundred cities and towns 
in a similar condition throughout the coun- 
try. Nature has endowed our land with an 
abundance of water, but it is obviously a 
relatively fixed supply. An increasing popu- 
lation and expanding industry are drawing 
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more heavily each year on the available 
sources. More water is being consumed and 
more wastes are being discharged into our 
streams, These wastes cause the pollution 
which imperils our domestic water supplies, 
industrial uses, agriculture, fish, shellfish, 
and wildlife and recreational facilities. 

When it is realized that two-thirds of our 
people get their drinking water from surface 
water supplies into which disease-carrying 
bacteria and toxic substances are being dis- 

, the menace in such a condition 
to the health of the Nation becomes real. 
The cure for this serious situation must be 
the construction of waste treatment and 
sewage disposal facilities wherever the prob- 
lem prevails. I ask you if this is not a real 
problem for our Federal Government to aid? 

The improvement of our waterways for 
shipping has resulted in enormous economic 
benefits to the Nation. We have seen count- 
less instances as proof of this. Personally I 
am most familiar with the projects at Boston 
Harbor with which I have been closely associ- 
ated throughout my congressional life, The 
development of this harbor has made possi- 
ble the accommodation of ships of greater 
tonnage, bringing lower transportation costs 
to the industries in the area and encourag- 
ing new industry to locate there. 

Unfortunately, expansion of the railroads 
is not likely in the future, Railroads are es- 
sential and we must not let them decay. 
But we must supplement their transporta- 
tion efforts through progress in the expan- 
sion of our waterway system. History has 
borne out the economic value of our water- 
way projects. They will continue to con- 
tribute many advantages to a growing coun- 
try. They will play a major role in the 
economic destiny of our country. We must 
do our full share in the greater and more 
prosperous America that lies ahead. 

Like all of you, I am well aware that there 
are projects all over the country which, if 
further developed, would better serve not 
only local, but the national interests. As 
constructively exemplified in your work, 
however, there is a need to establish a prior- 
ity system for such projects, even though we, 
by natural inclination, would like to ac- 
complish the jobs all at once. Consequent- 
ly, I am hopeful, that as soon as possible, 
the many meritorious projects still being 
held in abeyance can also be considered and 
approved soon in successive years. 

As we face the future, I want to commend 
you again, and express appreciation for the 
splendid work you are doing in this signifi- 
cant field. Moreover, I shall look forward to 
what I know will be the constructive results 
of this convention. In your efforts, I am 
confident, you will write another significant 
page in the history of the Nation’s rivers and 
harbors development programs, 


Fire Island National Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past 5 years six different bills have been 
introduced by eight separate Members 
of Congress, all generally supporting the 
concept of the establishment of a Na- 
tional Seashore on the south shore of 
Long Island at Fire Island, Suffolk 
County, New York. As the Member in 
whose district most of Fire Island is lo- 
cated, I have scrutinized all of these 
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bills carefully. Until recently all of these 
bills were couched in vague and general 
terms and in the absence of specific de- 
tails the people of Suffolk County were 
unable to express their sentiments on 
such matters as the mileage and acreage 
to be acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the manner of taking land and 
improvements thereon, the status of ex- 
isting State, county and town parks on 
Fire Island, whether the parkland was 
to be left wild or developed for maximum 
usage, how access was to be provided, 
whether erosion control measures would 
be carried out, whether local interests 
would have any voice in park develop- 
ment and management, and many other 
items of great interest to the people 
most closely affected. 

On June 10, 1963, the Secretary of the 
Interior released his report on the two 
earliest bills filed. This report provided 
detailed answers to many of the ques- 
tions which my constituents had asked— 
it left many unanswered. Most of the 
answers it provided were satisfactory to 
the district; some were not. 

In an effort to make constructive and 
specific recommendations as to the de- 
velopment of the park in the manner 
most beneficial to Suffolk County with- 
in the framework of the Federal law, I 
have this day introduced my own bill on 
the subject. It represents a great many 
hours of study of existing seashore legis- 
lation and of the particular facts ap- 
plicable to Fire Island. I am indebted 
to the existing seashore legislation and 
to the legislation proposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for much of the 
language contained therein. I am in- 
debted to the Committee for a Fire 
Island National Seashore, the Suffolk 
County Council of the League of Women 
Voters, the Patchogue Chamber of Com- 
merce, many of the garden clubs and 
conservation organizations of Suffolk 
County for many of the details and, 
above all, for the spirit of this legisla- 
tion. 

This bill differs from that proposed by 
the Secretary of the Interior in several 
important respects, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

First. It is aimed more specifically at 
conservation for the future and less 
directly at recreation for the present. 
To this end, while the entire 31-mile 
beach front of Fire Island would be held 
in public ownership, two specific tracts, 
the Sunken Forest area and an 8-mile 
section lying east of Ocean Ridge, are 
required to be held in an undeveloped 
condition. While no portion of the 
island qualifies as true wilderness, these 
two relatively wild and undeveloped areas 
should be retained in their present state, 
without the intrusion of roads, parking 
lots, or any facilities designed to en- 
courage high density usage at the ex- 
pense of the existing remote and tranquil 
atmosphere of these areas. 

Second. The bill limits the area to be 
acquired by the Federal Government on 
Fire Island to the area between the Fire 
Island State Park and the Moriches Inlet 
County Park. These two areas, already 
in public ownership, should be retained 
for the residents of the State of New 
York and of Suffolk County, respectively. 
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Within the national seashore area, the 
county and town governments have the 
option of either retaining their existing 
parks or turning their ownership and 
administration over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Third. The bill specifically adds to the 
bill recommended by the Secretary the 
substantial acreage available on several 
nearby islands in the Great South Bay, 
Bellport Bay, and Moriches Bay. 

Fourth, The bill does not provide for 
the acquisition of any land east of the 
Moriches Inlet. 

Fifth. The bill does give the Secretary 
a limited power to condemn improved 
property. This power is limited to the 8- 
mile undeveloped area east of Ocean 
Ridge and is designed to enable the crea- 
tion of a true conservation area in this 
section. The relatively few homeowners 
involved would have the option of re- 
taining any property thus condemned 
either for their lifetimes or for a fixed 
period of 25 years. 

Sixth. The bill otherwise prohibits the 
condemnation of any homes actually ex- 
isting or under construction on July 1, 
1963. The January 1, 1963, date recom- 
mended by the Department of the In- 
terior seems unfair to those who in good 
faith have started construction this year. 

Seventh. The bill directs the Secre- 
tary to participate in and contribute to 
such erosion control plans as have been 
developed by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army. 

Eighth. The bill directs to the Secre- 
tary to contribute such land as may be 
necessary in the future for any new inlet 
in the Patchogue-West Sayville area 
upon the development of plans for such 
an inlet by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, and approval of 
such a project by Congress. 

Ninth. The bill limits the area exempt 
from condemnation around existing 
residences to 2 acres, but would allow 10 
acres around existing commercial enter- 
prises such as hotels, beach clubs, and 
marinas. 

Tenth. The bill establishes a Fire 
Island National Seashore Advisory Com- 
mission to insure that local interests 
would have a continuing voice in the 
development, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the seashore. 

I know that this bill cannot please all 
of the divergent national and local in- 
terests, pressures, and voices which will 
be heard on this legislation. It is an 
honest effort to produce conservation 
legislation which both Suffolk County 
and the Federal Government can live 
with. 


American Independence Day in Denmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 
Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, this 


week the State of West Virginia cele- 
brates its 100th birthday. Exactly 2 
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weeks thereafter, the Nation celebrates 
Independence Day and the 187th anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

One of West Virginia’s prominent steel 
executives, Borge Rosing of Huntington, 
W. Va., recently related to me in pic- 
turesque terms an annual event which 
occurs every July 4 in Denmark. Every 
Fourth of July, a meaningful and color- 
ful celebration of American Indepen- 
dence Day takes place in the ancient 
heather-clad hills of Rebild National 
Park, Jutland, Denmark. 


IMPRESSIVE AND COLORFUL CEREMONY 


Ever since 1912, with the exception of 
a few war years, every Fourth of July 
has been celebrated in Rebild National 
Park, attracting upward of 40,000 Dan- 
ish-born Americans and Danes, seated 
in the natural amphitheater around the 
platform. Borge Rosing has described 
graphically to me the scene at the golden 
anniversary festival of 1962 when the 
guests of honor were their Majesties King 
Frederik IX, Queen Ingrid, and Princess 
Nargrethe, heir to the crown of Den- 
mark. The park has a natural bowl, 
formed by surrounding hills on which the 
50 State flags of the United States are 
grouped, and over a speakers’ platform 
on the floor of the bowl the American and 
Danish flags fly side by side. It is an 
impressive ceremony when selected 
American and Danish color guards hoist 
the respective flags of their Nations while 
everyone joins in singing the American 
and Danish national anthems. The col- 
orful sight of the great silk flags, the 
large audience rising to sing the national 
anthems, and the stirring music by a 
large orchestra is a heart-moving event 
that no American can ever forget. 

The late Dr. Max Henius, an eminent 
citizen and chemist of Chicago, Ill., first 
generated the idea of creating an Ameri- 
can national park in Denmark. With his 
usual initiative and energy, Dr. Henius 
aroused interest among other Danish- 
born Americans in the project of a Dan- 
ish-American park. The grounds in Re- 
bild were bought for the purpose and 
after the first festival in 1912 the land 
was formally presented to the Danish 
Government as a gift from Americans 
of Danish origin. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY EXTENDS GREETINGS 


Prior to the golden anniversary cele- 
bration in Rebild National Park, Presi- 
dent Kennedy extended greetings with 
the following message: “Denmark and 
the United States have a great deal in 
common and a long history of cordial re- 
lations. No feature of the shared beliefs 
marking this pleasant association is more 
outstanding than our mutual respect for 
liberty and our jealous safeguarding of 
the dignity of the individual. Danes and 
Americans have celebrated Independence 
Day on July 4 at Rebild, Denmark, for 
50 years. It is, I think, a most ex- 
traordinary example of international 
friendship when the people of another 
country celebrate American Independ- 
ence Day on their own soil. In gathering 
each year at Rebild, Danes, and Ameri- 
cans pay solemn tribute to the demo- 
cratic ideals and values cherished by each 
people. July 4, 1962, will mark the golden 
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jubilee observance of the Rebild Inde- 


and hope that as many Americans as 
possible will take this opportunity to join 
with their countless Danish friends in 
enjoying this unique occasion.” 


THE GREAT CONTRIBUTION OF AMBASSADOR BLAIR 


Planning and carrying forward these 
annual celebrations does not happen 
automatically. A direct and personal in- 
terest is being taken by the able Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Denmark, His Excel- 
leney William MeCormick Blair, Jr. To 
those who know Ambassador Blair, his 
energy, and leadership in this connection 
comes as no surprise. I had the good 
fortune to be associated with Ambassa- 
dor Blair during the 1952 and 1956 presi- 
dential campaigns, particularly the lat- 
ter, when he served as the closest adviser 
to Governor Adlai Stevenson. In his 2 
years at our Embassy in Copenhagen, this 
keen and perceptive man has won the 
hearts of the Danish people. 

WEST VIRGINIA IS PROUD OF BORGE ROSING 


Ambassador Blair and his staff have 
provided magnificent help to the Rebild 
National Park board, under whose di- 
rection the celebrations are held. Three 
of the officers of this board reside in Den- 
mark: Mr. Charles L. Hansen, president; 
Mr. Peter F. Heering, vice president; 
and Mr. Christian Moller, treasurer. 
The other two officers reside in the 
United States: Mr. Th. R. Knudsen, vice 
president, and Mr. Borge Rosing, secre- 
tary. Mr. Speaker, we in West Virginia 
are doubly proud that a man of Mr. 
Rosing’s caliber should not only be a 
leader in our steel industry, but also is 
providing the enthusiastic support neces- 
sary to help make the annual celebra- 
tions in Denmark a great success. 

These celebrations have strengthened 
the ties between Danes in the United 
States and their mother country. There 
is probably no other place in the world 
where Danish-American born American 
citizens and visiting Americans are so 
deeply stirred by pride and patriotism in 
and for their adopted country as in Re- 
bild National Park on American Inde- 
pendence Day. 


Commencement, Class of 1963, LaSalle 
Military Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my re- 
marks to the graduating class of 1963 
at La Salle Military Academy on Thurs- 
day, June 13, 1963: 

Reverend Brother Raphael, faculty mem- 
bers, graduates, their parents and guests, 
first, let me say how grateful I am for the 
—— to take part in this commence- 

But no words of thanks, 
powers happily expressed, can convey my 
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warm appreciation of the honor. It 1s a 
deep satisfaction to come home to La Salle, 
a great school of great traditions. Now T 
have a suspicion that some of you graduates. 
were dismayed to hear that a Congressman 
would speak here today; as a group, Con- 
gressmen have a reputation for long and 
windy orations, but I hope to prove the ex- 
ception to the rule. Nor do I Intend to ladie 
out large doses of advice; whenever I am 
tempted to do so, I recall the story of the 
boy who was asked in an examination, “Who 
was Socrates?” His answer was short and to 
the point. “Socrates was a Greek,” he said. 
“He went around giving people advice. The 
people poisoned him.” Instead, I want to 
discuss with you what I call the “can do” 
philosophy—a resoluteness of spirit that en- 
ables us to view life as a challenge and to 
surmount the obstacles that are a part of 
life’s course, 

One of this country’s most profound 
men—Abraham Lincoln—once illustrated 
the point in a story he told on himself. 
In the days when he was a circuit-riding 
country lawyer in Illinois, Lincoln was driv- 
ing in his buggy along a narrow lane when 
he met a woman in another buggy coming 
in the opposite direction. Woods on both 
sides of the lane prevented either from turn- 
ing around, so they stopped and just looked 
at one another. Finally, the woman spoke 
up. “I do declare,” she said, “you're just 
about the ugliest man I ever saw.” “Well, 
madam,” Lincoln replied, “I have been told 
that, and I am inclined to agree with you. 
But there isn’t really anything I can do 
about it, is there?” The woman thought a 
moment. Then she replied, “Well, you could 
at least stay home.” 

It taught him, Lincoln said in later years, 
that there is always something that a man 
can do in any situation. 

Unfortunately, we are living in an era in 
which the can-do philosophy is considered 
old-fashioned, if not downright antisocial. 
The rare person who wants to do something— 
to solve a problem with reasoned action, to 
forcefully resolve a dilemma—is shunned as 
an eccentric or a troublemaker. He is told, 
Don't rock the boat.” Too many of us 
swerve from high purpose; we follow the line 
of least resistance, accommodating ourselves 
to the convenient and the expedient only to 
find that, inevitably, a problem avoided is 
still a problem. The civil rights crisis in 
the South—and in the North, to a lesser 
degree—is a case in point. The thinking 
people in the South know and have known 
for years that racial discrimination is morally 
indefensible; yet, knowing this, they evaded 
their responsibility in not correcting it, tell- 
ing themselves that time somehow would take 
care of the problem. The result is that ex- 
tremists on both sides have created an ex- 
plosive situation while the moderates sit 
futilely by, wringing their hands. 

By compromising in situations that call for 
action we eventually compromise ourselves. 
To acquiesce in any delinquency is to con- 
done it; when we shrug with cynical indiffer- 
ence at disclosures of graft and corruption in 
high places we in effect are encouraging more 
graft and corruption; when we accept a re- 
pairman’s bill for work poorly done we are 
cheating ourselves and the repairman’s sub- 
sequent customers. We are passive when we 
should be active. We tend to disengage our- 
selves from the responsibility that principle 
imposes. We would like to see a better world, 
of course, but we are unwilling to do anything 
about making it better. 

But what, you might ask, can I do about 
it? Well, there are two approaches to life— 
the negative and the positive. Let's take the 
negative first. For an example of the nega- 
tive carried to its ultimate, we have the 
beatnik. Here is a person who, having con- 
cluded that the world is rotten beyond re- 
demption, decides to withdraw from it—un- 
aware that the only real withdrawal is death. 
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He discards his razor and his inhibitions and 
sulks in his pad, where he devotes most of 
his time to writing long and largely incom- 
prehensible denunciations of the world as he 
finds it. To a certain extent, he is right; 
there is a great deal wrong with the world. 
But he has convinced himself that nothing 
can be done about it—conveniently forget- 
ting that the world is a far finer one to live 
in than it was even a century ago. Who 
made it so? Not beatnik types, most as- 
suredly, but people with vision, with char- 
acter, and with courage enough to be non- 
conformists in the true sense of that word. 
And, incidentally, nonconformity is a much 
abused term. It has come to mean the 
beatnik, the rebel without a cause, the misfit 
who feels that simply by flouting the stand- 
ards of conventional behavior he is in some 
manner striking a blow for freedom of the 
individual. But nonconformity is a matter 
of the mind, not of dress and behavior. The 
men who founded this Nation were non- 
conformists in the true meaning of the word. 
They were rebels with a cause—the cause of 
freedom. 

Now let’s look at the positive approach. 
Is it possible in today’s complex and regi- 
mented society for the individual to make 
himself and his ideas felt? Is it wise to 
speak out as a resolute minority of one? Are 
the rewards greater to the conformist who 
goes along with the crowd? Is security more 
satisfying than challenge? We hear on all 
sides that the day of the individual is long 
since over, that this is the day of the organi- 
zation man, the day of mass this and mass 
that. 

‘There is in Washington today a man who 
in himself is the dramatic answer to these 
questions. His name is Hyman Rickover— 
Adm. Hyman Rickover. Someone once 
said that Admiral Rickover has made a career 
of being unpopular and, in some areas, he 
is unpopular. But this bothers him not at 
all; had he chosen to be popular the world 
would never have heard of him—and our 
country would be the worse for it. But the 
admiral had an idea—the nuclear-powered 
submarine—and he determined to fight for 
it. He spoke out, forcefully, when he could 
have taken the line of least resistance and 
quietly shelved his project in the face of 
criticism from those in authority who felt 
he was rocking the boat. The opponents of 
the Nautilus—and there were many—felt the 
project was foredoomed to failure. Just 
couldn't be done, they said. It was the old 
story of the bumblebee all over again. 
Aerodynamically, you know, the bumble- 
bee’s heavy fuselage is so out of proportion 
to his wingspan and powerplant that it is 
impossible for him to fly. But the bumble- 
bee doesn’t know that, and flies anyway. As 
the admiral was to say later, it was fortunate 
that his critics didn’t believe in the Nauti- 
lus; convinced he would fail, they left him 
alone to successfully complete his project. 
The result of Rickover’s willingness to court 
antagonism for what he believed in has given 
the country perhaps its most potent deter- 
rent weapon—the Polaris missile submarine. 
And his criticism of American educational 
methods has had a profound effect on edu- 
cators, who more and more are beginning to 
see the wisdom of fundamentals in our 
school. His was a lone voice, but it was 
heard loud and clear above the plaints of 
those who say the individual cannot make 
himself felt in our society. 

If Admiral Rickover had taken the easy 
way, the conformist’s way, he would have 
proceeded uneventfully to an honorable but 
obscure retirement. He chose instead to do 
something; his reward is the satisfaction of 
making a major contribution to the defense 
of his country. What material gain could 
possibly compare to his achievement? 

But what about opportunity in today’s 
world? Is it true, as we are told by the pes- 
simists, that the frontier is no more, that 
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there is nowhere left for a young man to 
seek his fortune; that corporate rigidity, 
union solidarity and government regulation 
leave room only for the human cog who is 
content to take his place in the giant wheel 
and revolve slowly toward retirement? Must 
a man go along with his superiors, even when 
he feels in his heart they are wrong, in order 
to succeed in the business world? Is there 
really room for the man who wants to do 
something when all around him he hears the 
refrain, “don’t rock the boat“? 

Well, again I can provide you a living an- 
swer in a man you all have seen on televi- 
sion—George Romney, former head of Amer- 
ican Motors and right now embarked on what 
appears to be a promising political career 
as Governor of Michigan. As an automobile 
maker, Romney was a midget among the 
Detroit giants, who felt he should be thank- 
ful with the few crumbs that fell from the 
big table. But Romney had an idea. He 
felt the standard Detroit product was too 
big, too cumbersome and too costly to oper- 
ate. He voiced his opinion, too—loudly and 
at every opportunity. In his term, the big 
car was a “Detroit dinosaur.” Obviously, 
this sort of thing did not endear him to the 
Detroit faction. And when he had the te- 
merity to suggest that what the American 
buyer really wanted was a compact car, they 
derided him. Patiently, in the manner of a 
teacher with a not-too-bright pupil, they 
told him that they knew what the public 
wanted. 

They had been in the automobile business 
much longer than he; they had spent mil- 
lions on motivational research that told 
them, positively, that Americans would not 
buy a small car. Romney felt that motiva- 
tional research was bunk, and said so, there- 
by exposing himself to additional scorn from 
various forward thinkers. But he decided to 
fly in the face of all this accumulated wis- 
dom and build a compact car anyway; if he 
failed, the company stood a good chance of 
going under; yet he had the courage to chal- 
lenge corporate conformity and go it alone. 
We all know the answer; a good many of you 
here today probably are driving one of the 
compacts that George Romney pioneered. 
It was also said that he couldn't be elected 
Governor of Michigan; but, like the bumble- 
bee, he didn’t know it. I would like to say 
that -Governor Romney is a Democrat, but 
honesty compels me to admit that he is a 
Republican; anyway, this does prove that a 
Democrat can have nice things to say about 
a Republican once in a while. So, you see, 
there is room for the man of ideas in today’s 
business world; it is still the individual who 
makes the impact, not what the pundits are 
fond of calling the masses. In fact, there 
is probably more room than ever before for 
the man with an idea and the determination 
to do something about it. In a time of 
creeping conformity, the nonconformist has 
a splendid opportunity. 

Only a few years ago another man gave us 
a shining example of ideas in action. At 
77—and not in robust health—he was chosen 
for a post of power and responsibility. Those 
who selected him for the position assumed 
he would be an interim head—a caretaker, 
so to speak, to keep things tidy for his 
ultimate successor. This man could have, 
with all respect and honor, done just that. 
But he had a dream—two dreams, really— 
and despite his age and failing strength he 
was determined to do something to bring 
his cherished dream to reality. 

This man broke with tradition in many 
ways, not always to the pleasure of those 
around him. He was not content with the 
status quo, though he might have pro- 
longed his life had he been so; he gave un- 
sparingly of himself; whatever ill he could 
remedy, he did. I am speaking, of course, 
of our beloved Pope John XXIII, whose 
greatness in his brief reign can be measured 
by the unprecedented tribute paid him in 
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every part of the world, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, upon his sad death. He left 
as his legacy the first tentative—but none- 
theless epochal—steps toward the fulfill- 
ment of his golden dream—peace for the 
world and eventual Christian unity. 
Consider the inspiring example of this 
stalwart man when you are tempted to think 
of security instead of challenge. Security 
is a word I feel we use too frequently today. 
Now, I am not opposed to foresight and 
prudence, certainly; every thoughtful per- 
son ponders security toward the end of 
his working life. But too many today sacri- 
fice the future for security. I keep thinking 
of something that a friend of mine told 
me not long ago; this man, an executive, 
was interviewing a young man for a starting 
job with his firm, a job with a good poten- 
tial. The young man was bright, personable, 
and articulate. He was a graduate of a good 
school, he seemed well grounded in the 
basics required for the job, and my friend 
had all but signed him on when he killed 
his chances with a single question. “What,” 
he asked, “is the company’s pension policy?” 
The young man was 22. “That question,” 
my friend said, “told me volumes. Here 
was a young man simply looking for a job, 
not a future.” What the young man had 
failed to learn was that success is its own 
security—and, anyway, as our President once 
observed, the only total security lies in 
prison, If total security is to be our goal, 
then a life-termer is a highly successful man. 
Remember, the secure person is not neces- 
sarily a happy one; life without risk and 
challenge is like popcorn without salt; it 


soon cloys. 
Admittedly, there are risks in today’s 
world. The spector of nuclear holocaust 


haunts us all from time to time; but there 
have always been risks; in earlier times there 
were famine and pestilence; in the infant 
days of our own country the settlers lived 
under the constant and very real threat of 
death from marauding Indians. They ac- 
cepted that risk, as we must accept those of 
our own time. This acceptance is one of the 
disciplines of life. We don’t buy an auto- 
mobile from the standpoint of how well it 
will hold up in a collision; neither do we 
live with the resignation that our demise in 
a nuclear Armageddon is inevitable. We con- 
sider the risks, and press on toward our 
goals. 

There are challenges in today’s world, too, 
more than ever before in history, though the 
hand-wringers will tell you that, in Alex- 
ander’s anguished cry, there are no more 
worlds to conquer. That is bunk. We are 
right now on the threshold of the most 
dramatic era of exploration the world has 
ever known—that of space. When you are 
told that there are no more worlds to con- 
quer, mention a name—that of Gordon 
Cooper. And space is but one area of op- 
portunity—every day we read of break- 
throughs in medicine, in electronics, in com- 
munications, in every field. It is a better 
world you are going into, also; we have made 
progress in social justice; not as much, per- 
haps, as we would have liked, but we have 
made progress nonetheless; all of us are far 
more conscious of injustice than we were 
only a generation ago; now we must trans- 
late our understanding into action; you of 
the younger generation will pioneer new 
breakthroughs in the humanities. The im- 
portant thing is to be a doer, a participant, 
not a spectator. Get down out of the gal- 
lery and get on the stage. You may get a 
few boos from time to time, but you will get 
the rewards also. 

Earlier, I mentioned that I would be spar- 
ing with advice—obviously, I don’t wish to 
share Socrates’ fate—and I hope I have been. 
But, in conclusion, I do wish to leave a few 
thoughts with you that, under close exami- 
nation, appear suspiciously like advice. I 
would rather call them thoughts. 
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First, mever sacrifice character to the 
spurious cult of popularity. It is far better 
to be respected than to be popular, whatever 
that loose word means, Have the courage of 
your convictions; speak out, not in anger 
or contentiously but from conviction, when 
you know you should; don’t compromise and 
don’t accommodate to what your heart tells 
you is wrong; if a friend was drowning, would 
you stop to think about getting your clothes 
soaked? Of course not. Your instinct would 
send you into the water in a second. Then 
let your instinct lead you in moral decisions; 
the inconvenience, the trouble, or the un- 
popularity your decision might bring you 
will be fleeting; the solid satisfaction of ad- 
hering to principle will remain and strength- 
en you. Do not fear to be a nonconformist; 
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if all of us were conformists we would still be 
living in caves back in the dim, Jurassic 
dawn. If the boat needs rocking, rock it. 
Set yourself a goal and work toward it un- 
swervingly; work without a goal is only 
pointless drudgery; with a goal it is a thrill- 
ing challenge. And above all, keep in mind 
the lesson learned by Abraham Lincoln in 
his encounter with the woman in the lane— 
you can always do something in any situa- 
tion that faces you in life—so doit. To close, 
I should like to leave you with what, to me, 
is one of the most inspiring credos I have 
ever heard. It was written by Mr. Dean 
Alfange, who calls it, and I quote, “My 
Creed.” It is also mine, and I hope it will 
be yours. I quote: 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon, if I can. I seek 
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opportunity, not security. I do not wish to 
be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled by 
having the state look after me. I want to 
take the calculated risk; to dream and to 
build, to fail and succeed. I refuse to barter 
incentive for a dole. I prefer the challenges 
of life to the guaranteed existence; the thrill 
of fulfillment to the state calm of utopia. I 
will not trade freedom for beneficence, nor 
my dignity for a handout. I will never 
cower before any master, nor bend to any 
threat. It is my heritage to stand erect, 
proud and unafraid; to think and act for my- 
self, enjoy the benefit of my creations, and 
to face the world boldly and to say, this I 
have done. All this is what it means to be 
an American.” 

Thank you. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, in whose merciful, 
yet just hands is the destiny of Thy 
children, and whose final appraisals we, 
who see but through a glass darkly, 
cannot discern clearly, help us to live 
and act as if each new day were to be 
the last with which we would be en- 
trusted with the stewardship of life, 
knowing that— 


The busy tribes of flesh and blood 
With all their cares and fears, 
Are carried downward by the flood 

And lost in following years. 


Yet, as life on this brief earth stage 
is granted us, save us from living on a 
small scale in a great day, and from 
toying with the tiny when we ought to 
be lured by the titanic. 

In tempestuous days, in the midst of 
flaming national agitations, grant us the 
calm wisdom that will perpetuate for all 
the future the vision of unity in diversity, 
which is the pulsing heart of free gov- 
ernment. 

Even amid the fierce fires of national 
and global contention and division, may 
all barriers to brotherhood be burned 
away, as we—as citizens of one common- 
wealth-—choose for the ruling passion of 
our hearts to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with Thee, our God. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 17, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions: 


S. Con. Res. 30. Concurrent resolution to 
reprint copies of the committee print, 
87th Congress, entitled “Part 1 of Concentra- 
tion Ratios in Manufacturing Industry, 
1958”; 

S. Con. Res. 32. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing for the use of the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business 
of its hearing of the 87th Congress on “Space 
Satellite Communications”; 

S. Con. Res. 35. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
part 1 of the hearings of the Joint Economic 
Committee on the January 1963 Economic 
Report of the President; 

S. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing for the use of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary of addi- 
tional copies of a report and hearings on 
“State Department Security” issued by its 
Internal Security Subcommittee during the 
87th Congress; and 

S. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies ot 
part 1 and part 2 of the 1963 hearings of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on the 
“Development, Growth, and State of the 
Atomic Energy Industry.” 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R.75. An act to provide for exceptions 
to the rules of navigation in certain cases; 

H.R. 3517. An act to amend the Retired 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act with 
respect to Government contribution for ex- 
penses incurred in the administration of such 
act; 

H.R. 4157, An act to enact part II of the 
District of Columbia Code, entitled Judici- 
ary and Judicial Procedure,” codifying the 
general and permanent laws relating to the 
judiciary and judicial procedure of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R. 5377. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act in order to correct an 
inequity in the application of such act to 
the Architect of the Capitol and the em- 
ployees of the Architect of the Capitol, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 5932. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 so as 
to authorize certain teachers employed by 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia to participate in a health benefits 
plan established pursuant to such act and 
te amend the Federal Employees’ Group Life 


Insurance Act of 1954 so as to extend insur- 
ance coverage to such teachers; 

H.R. 7063. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 467. Joint resolution amending 
section 221 of the National Housing Act to 
extend for 2 years the broadened eligibility 
presently provided for mortgage insurance 
thereunder. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res, 161. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of House 
Document No. 336, 86th Congress, 2d session, 
entitled “Facts on Communism—Volume I, 
the Communist Ideology”; and House Docu- 
ment No. 139, 87th Congress, 1st session, en- 
titled “Facts on Communism volume II, the 
Soviet Union, From Lenin to Khrushchev”; 

H. Con. Res, 162. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of House Re- 
port No. 2559, 87th Congress, 2d session; 

H. Con. Res. 163. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of the publi- 
cations entitled “Communist Outlets for the 
Distribution of Soviet Propaganda in the 
United States, Parts 1 and 2”; and 

H. Con. Res. 164. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of the publi- 
cations entitled “U.S. Communist Party As- 
sistance to Foreign Communist Governments 
(Medical Aid to Cuba Committee and Friends 
of British Guiana), Parts 1 and 2.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 74. An act for the relief of certain aliens; 

H.R. 2821. An act to authorize modifica- 
tion of the repayment contract with the 
Grand Valley Water Users’ Association; and 

H.R. 6441. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the re- 
porting date. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 75. An act to provide for exceptions 
to the rules of navigation in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 3517. An act to amend the Retired 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act with 
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respect to Government contribution for ex- 
penses incurred in the administration of 
such act; 

H.R. 5377. An act to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act in order to correct an in- 
equity in the application of such act to the 
Architect of the Capitol and the employees 
of the Architect of the Capitol, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 5982. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 so 
as to authorize certain teachers employed 
by the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia to participate in a health bene- 
fits plan established pursuant to such act 
and to amend the Federal Employees’ Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1954 so as to ex- 
tend insurance coverage to such teachers; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 4157. An act to enact part II of the 
District of Columbia Code, entitled “Judi- 
ciary and Judicial Procedure,” codifying the 
general and permanent laws relating to the 
judiciary and judicial procedure of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7063. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H.J. Res. 467. Joint resolution amending 
section 221 of the National Housing Act to 
extend for 2 years the broadened eligibility 
presently provided for mortgage insurance 
thereunder; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

H. Con. Res. 161 


Concurrent resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of House Document 336, 86th 
Congress, 2d session, entitled “Facts on 
Communism—Volume I, the Communist 
Idelogy”; and House Document 139, 87th 
Congress, Ist session, entitled “Facts on 
Communism—Volume II, the Soviet Union, 
From Lenin to Khrushchev” 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities twenty thousand ad- 
ditional copies each of House Document 
Numbered 336, Eighty-sixth Congress, second 
session, entitled “Facts on Communism— 
Volume I, The Communist. Ideology”; and 
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Soviet Union, From Lenin to Khrushchev”. 


H. Con. Res. 162 

Concurrent resolution providing for addi- 

tional copies of House Report No. 2559, 

87th Congress, 2d session 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities ten thousand additional 
copies of House Report Numbered 2559, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, second session, en- 
titled “Annual Report for the Year 1961.“ 


H. Con. Res. 163 
Concurrent resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of the publications entitled 
“Communist Outlets for the Distribution 
of Soviet Propaganda in the United States, 
Parts 1 and 2” 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
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printed for the use of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities ten thousand additional 
copies each of the publications entitled 
“Communist Outlets for the Distribution of 
Soviet Propaganda in the United States, 
Parts 1 and 2”, Eighty-seventh Congress, 
second session. 


H. Con. Res. 164 


Concurrent resoiution providing for addi- 
tional copies of the publications entitled 
“U.S. Communist Party Assistance to For- 
eign Communist Governments (Medical 
Aid to Cuba Committee and Friends of 
British Guiana), Parts 1 and 2” 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities six thousand additional 
copies each of the publications entitled “U.S. 
Communist Party Assistance to Foreign 
Communist Governments (Medical Aid to 
Cuba Committee and Friends of British 
Guiana), Parts 1 and 2,” Eighty-seventh 
Congress, second session. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Water and Air 
Pollution Subcommittee of the Public 
Works Committee was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 
On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Security Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the new reports on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees, 
(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 

The following favorable report of nom- 
inations was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Donald C. Greenman, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the new 
9 on the Executive Calendar will be 
8 d. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Public Health 
Service which had been placed on the 
Secretary's desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 
Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
was seeking recognition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
did not hear the Senator from Montana. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
introduce, and send to the desk, a bill 
which has been proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, dealing with 
one of the most compelling questions 
now facing the United States. This is 
the question of whether all our citizens, 
regardless of the color they may have 
been born with, shall have an equal 
chance to participate in the responsibili- 
ties and opportunities of our Nation. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Masenuson], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill designed to eliminate 
discrimination in places of public accom- 
modation. This is one aspect of the total 
legislative problem with which the Presi- 
dent’s message deals. The bill covers 
a particularly difficult problem in an area 
much in need of adjustment. 

It is my hope that the bill will be re- 
ferred to the committee of which the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
is chairman. Iam confident it will there 
receive the careful examination and con- 
sideration which this new and complex 
area requires. 

It is my intention later this afternoon, 
together with the distinguished minority 
leader, to submit to the Senate an addi- 
tional bill which will cover a great many 
of the legislative questions involved in 
the present issue, and on which we are 
in accord. 

Our Nation was built on the ideal that 
each individual, if given the opportunity 
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to develop those gifts that God has given 
him to the fullest extent possible, would 
make the greatest contribution in return 
to both himself and his society as well. 
Upon this principle we have developed 
the greatest nation the world has ever 
seen. But we have not in all cases kept 
true to this ideal; and the time has come 
when those to whom we have denied it 
ask to be included. This is all they 
seek—elemental things, like a chance to 
go to school and vote, which the rest of 
us have enjoyed without a moment's 
thought. What they wish is only that 
which other Americans have always had. 

In the last weeks, many people 
throughout the country have willingly 
begun what is always a painful process 
of change. They have recognized their 
obligation to resolve this question in 
those ways of which they are capable. 
Shortly, it will be our time here. We do 
not fool ourselves that it will be easy; 
but with the honest support of all those 
Members in this great body who truly 
believe that men are born free and that 
freedom was meant for all our people, 
we will pass a law which will advance 
this end. 

Let me say that those men who agree 
on this end will have to bring their dis- 
agreement on means to a common point 
of view. Democrats, Republicans, lib- 
eral, moderate or conservative, we must 
respect the right of others to honestly 
defend their opinion. But if we are to 
bring this matter to a successful finish, 
we must be willing to exercise the most 
demanding qualities of the legislative 
process. 

We will work and wrestle with each 
suggestion for improvement, in commit- 
tee and on the floor. But if those who 
agree that something must be done do 
not, at the final moment, agree on some- 
thing that can be done, there will be no 
bill. Those who then say the bill did 
not go far enough or went too far will 
do their cause and the Nation they serve 
and this institution in which they serve 
a great disservice. 

It is in the attempt to approach this 
agreement on means that Senator 
Dirksen and I have worked together, 
in consultation with the President of 
the United States, on this bill. 

We are not in accord on every point, 
such as the provisions dealing with pub- 
lic accommodations; but we are still 
constantly working toward agreement. 
Some approach—and we are greatly in- 
debted to Senator AIKEN for his concise 
statement of the problem—will, I pre- 
dict, eventually be reached. 

These bills will now be referred to the 
appropriate committees. It is my 
hope—and I now appeal to the chairmen 
concerned and all Senators—to give 
these measures their immediate and 
closest attention, so that we may begin 
debate on the floor at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

In the days ahead, two great ques- 
tions will be decided. The first I have 
already mentioned: it is simply whether 
American freedom and ideals are meant 
to be for all our people. The second 
question will be whether our free and 
balanced Government is capable of 
bringing to conclusion this issue which 
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so divides us. I am hopeful that the 
answer of the Senate to both of them 
will be “Yes.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the two 
bills now introduced and the one to be 
introduced later this afternoon be held 
at the desk until the conclusion of busi- 
ness on Monday next, for the purpose 
of giving an opportunity to all Senators 
who may desire to do so to join in spon- 
soring them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
the same subject 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not understand the request of the 
Senator from Montana. Will he re- 
phrase his request, so the Chair can 
understand to which bill he refers? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill having to do with title II 
only—the public accommodations bill— 
and the administration’s bill, both of 
which are at the desk. I ask that they 
and the bill which the distinguished 
minority leader, Mr. DIRKSEN, and I 
will introduce later this afternoon be 
held at the desk until the conclusion 
of business on Monday next, for the 
purpose of allowing other Senators who 
may desire to do so to join in sponsor- 
ing them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
believe that the majority leader, at the 
beginning of his statement, asked that 
a bill be referred to a particular com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I asked that 
it be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thought the Sen- 
ator made the statement that one of 
the bills should be referred to the com- 
mittee headed by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I expressed the 
hope that it would be so referred. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The question I 
raise refers to that statement. There 
is a statute which provides what com- 
mittees shall handle certain proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am only asking 
that the law be carried out, and that 
no special or preferential treatment be 
started in the Senate in regard to the 
referral of bills. If it is, we shall have 
trouble in the future in regard to other 
subjects. I ask that the rules be strictly 
carried out in regard to the introduction 
of any bills. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Iam 
in wholehearted accord with what the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina has said. For the edification of 
the Senate, I repeat the particular para- 
graph of my statement to which the Sen- 
ator has referred: 

It is my hope that it will be referred to the 


committee of which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington is chairman, 


I did not ask that the bill be referred 
to that particular committee; I am hope- 
ful that it will be so referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
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Montana? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois wish the Senator 
from Montana to yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; I seek recognition 
in my own right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the Sen- 
ator from Montana concluded? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first I 
should like to express my appreciation 
for the restraint which the majority 
leader has exercised over a considerable 
period of time with respect to the highly 
emotional subject of civil rights. Nu- 
merous conferences have been held at 
the White House. There have been party 
conferences on both sides of the aisle. 
We are aware of the sharp diversity of 
opinion with respect to the whole sub- 
ject matter. The approach now taken 
will give every Senator an opportunity to 
manifest not only his interest, but what 
he proposes to do about its disposition. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would appreciate it 
if the Senator would permit me to con- 
clude my statement. 

We refer to the administration bill as 
“the package bill.” It contains eight 
titles. 

The first title of the bill deals with 
voting. It includes a presumption of 
literacy on the basis of a sixth grade 
certificate. 

The second title is the highly contro- 
versial title dealing with accommoda- 
tions and public services. It has been 
modified somewhat from the original 
draft, which is the one that I could not 
accept—first, because I do not believe it 
would be enforcible; second, I think it 
would contravene the Constitution and 
would be an invasion of a private right. 

The third title deals with desegrega- 
tion of schools. It provides for loans 
and grants as well as special training. 

The fourth title deals with the setup 
of a community relations service in the 
Office of the President. 

The fifth title would extend the Civil 
Rights Commission until December 1967 
and would spell out some of its procedure 
in the statute. 

The sixth title is a negative approach 
with respect to facilities and projects in 
which Federal funds would be used. Of 
course, it deals with segregation, dis- 
crimination and the interpretation 
which is to be placed upon them. 

The seventh title is the so-called 
equality-of-job-opportunity title, pres- 
ently covered by the President’s Com- 
mission, of which the distinguished Vice 
President is now the Chairman. It has 
no statutory authority. It was created 
by Executive order and, of course, it 
must get its funds by assessing the ap- 
propriate agencies and departments of 
Government, 

The eighth title deals with appropria- 
tions. 

What is now before the Senate and will 
be before the committees in due course 
is the entire package containing eight 
titles. There will be another bill which 
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will be introduced this afternoon, from 
which the highly controversial title II 
has been deleted. 

Finally, there will be a separate bill 
which will deal entirely with title II and 
nothing more. 

I believe everyone appreciates that 
the problem is a national one. As a 
party leader, I try to remember that I 
have some obligation to fulfill the 


in its platform of 1960. 
obligation to my party members, and I 
try to see it as objectively as possible. 
The bills will be at the desk until the 
of business on Monday, and Sena- 
care to join in cosponsorship 
I do not believe a more ex- 


e] 


finally comes to the Senate for action. 
Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Illinois yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. As a matter of informa- 
tion, will the Senator advise whether 
the so-called package of bills contains 
what is commonly called proposed FEPC 
legislation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe that if 
the Senator will read the President’s 
message with reference to such proposed 
legislation which has already been intro- 
duced, he will see that the President ex- 
pressed his hope that it will be given 
serious consideration. 

Mr. CASE. I have read the Presi- 
dent’s message. As the Senator said, the 
President indicates that he favors pend- 
ing proposed legislation which a number 
of us have introduced, but it is not in- 
cluded in the package which he has 
presented. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
wonder if it would be in order at this 
time to ask that the bill lie on the desk 
and that Senators be notified, say, 1 day 
before the bill is referred to the com- 
mittee to which it is to be referred. The 
reason I make that suggestion is that 
heretofore such measures have been re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the 
Senator from Montana ask unanimous 
consent that the bills remain at the desk 
and not be referred until next Mon- 
day? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I did not. I 
asked that the bills be referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

At this time I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bills be printed, and that 
they also be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. , 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the Recorp, and will be 
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held at the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Montana. 

The bill (S. 1731) to enforce the con- 
stitutional right of vote, to confer juris- 
diction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive re- 
lief against discrimination in public ac- 
commodations, to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute suits to protect con- 
stitutional rights in education, to estab- 
lish a Community Relations Service, to 
extend for 4 years the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination 
in federally assisted programs, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. MaxSFIEL D, was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Civil Rights Act 
of 1963.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Discrimination by reason of 
race, color, religion, or national origin is in- 
compatible with the concepts of liberty and 
equality to which the Government of the 
United States is dedicated. In recent years 
substantial steps have been taken toward 
eliminating such discrimination throughout 
the Nation. Nevertheless, many citizens of 
the United States, solely because of their 
race, color, or national origin, are denied 
rights and privileges accorded to other citi- 
zens and thereby subjected to inconven- 
iences, humiliations, and hardships. Such 
discrimination impairs the general welfare of 
the United States by preventing the fullest 
development of the capabilities of the whole 
citizenry and by limiting participation in 
the economic, political, and cultural life of 
the Nation. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act to promote the general welfare 
by eliminating discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, or national origin in voting, 
education, and public accommodations 
through the exercise by Congress of the 
powers conferred upon it to regulate the 
manner of holding Federal elections, to en- 
force the provisions of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments, to regulate commerce 
among the several States, and to make laws 
necessary and proper to execute the powers 
conferred upon it by the Constitution. 

(c) It is also desirable that disputes or 
disagreements arising in any community 
from the discriminatory treatment of indi- 
viduals for reasons of race, color, or national 
origin shall be resolved on a voluntary basis, 
without hostility or litigation. Accordingly, 
it is the further pi of this Act to pro- 
mote this end by providing machinery for 
the voluntary settlement of such disputes 
and disagreements. 

TITLE I—VOTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 101. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended by section 
131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 
637), and as further amended by section 601 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 90), 
is further amended as follows: 

(a) Insert “1” after “(a)” in subsection 
(a) and add at the end of subsection (a) 
the following new paragraphs: 

“(2) No person acting under color of law 
shall— 

“(A) in determining whether any individ- 
ual is qualified under State law to vote in 
any Federal election apply any standard, 
practice, or procedure different from the 
standards, practices, or procedures applied 
to individuals similarly situated who have 
been found by State officials to be qualified 
to vote. 
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“(B) deny the right of any individual to 
vote in any Federal election because of an 
error or omission of such individual on any 
record or paper relating to any application, 
registration, payment of poll tax, or other 
act requisite to voting, if such error or omis- 
sion is not material in determining whether 
such individual is qualified under State law 
to vote in such election; or 

“(C) employ any literacy test as a qualifi- 
cation for voting in any Federal election 
unless (i) such test is administered to each 
individual wholly in writing and (ii) a certi- 
fied copy of the test and of the answers given 
by the individual is furnished to him within 
twenty-five days of the submission of his 
written request made within the period of 
time during which records and papers are 
required to be retained and preserved pur- 
suant to title III of the Civil Rights Act of 
1960 (42 U.S.C. 1974—T4e; 74 Stat. 88). 

(3) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘vote’ shall have the same 
meaning as in subsection (e) of this section; 

“(B) the words ‘Federal election’ shall 
have the same meaning as in subsection (f) 
of this section; and 

“(C) the phrase ‘literacy test’ includes any 
test of the ability to read, write, under- 
stand, or interpret any matter.” 

(b) Insert immediately following the pe- 
riod at the end of the first sentence of sub- 
section (c) the following new sentence: “If 
in any such proceeding literacy is a relevant 
fact it shall be presumed that any person 
who has not been adjudged an incompetent 
and who has completed the sixth grade in a 
public school in, or a private school accred- 
ited by, any State or territory or the District 
of Columbia where instruction is carried on 
predominantly in the English language, pos- 
sesses sufficient literacy, comprehension, and 
intelligence to vote in any Federal election 
as defined in subsection (f) of this section.” 

(c) Add the following subsection “(f)” 
and designate the present subsection “(f)” 
as subsection “(g)”: 

“(f) Whenever in any proceeding insti- 
tuted pursuant to subsection (c) the com- 
plaint requests a finding of a pattern or prac- 
tice pursuant to subsection (e), and such 
complaint, or a motion filed within twenty 
days after the effective date of this Act in the 
case of any proceeding which is pending be- 
fore a district court on such effective date, 
(1) is signed by the Attorney General (or in 
his absence the Acting Attorney General), 
and (2) alleges that in the affected area 
fewer than 15 per centum of the total num- 
ber of voting age persons of the same race 
as the persons alleged in the complaint to 
have been discriminated against are regis- 
tered (or otherwise recorded as qualified to 
vote), any person resident within the affected 
area who is of the same race as the persons 
alleged to have been discriminated against 
shall be entitled, upon his application there- 
for, to an order declaring him qualified to 
vote, upon proof that at any election or 
elections (1) he is qualified under State law 
to vote, and (2) he has since the filing of 
the proceeding under subsection (c) been 
(A) deprived of or denied under color of 
law the opportunity to register to vote or 
otherwise to qualify to vote, or (B) found 
not qualified to vote by any person acting 
under color of law. Such order shall be 
effective as to any Federal or State election 
held within the longest period for which 
such applicant could have been registered 
or otherwise qualified under State law at 
which the applicant’s qualifications would 
under State law entitle him to vote: Pro- 
vided, That in the event it is determined 
upon final disposition of the proceeding, in- 
cluding any review, that no pattern or prac- 
tice of deprivation of any right secured by 
subsection (a) exists, the order shall there- 
after no longer qualify the applicant to vote 
in any subsequent election. 
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“Notwi any inconsistent pro- 
vision of State law or the action of any State 
officer or court, an applicant so declared qual- 
ified to vote shall be permitted to vote as 
provided herein. The Attorney General shall 
cause to be transmitted certified copies of 
any order declaring a person qualified to vote 
to the appropriate election officers. The re- 
fusal by any such officer with notice of such 
order to permit any person so qualified to 
vote at an appropriate election shall consti- 
tute contempt of court. 

“An application for an order pursuant to 
this subsection shall be heard within ten 
days, and the execution of any order dispos- 
ing of such application shall not be stayed if 
the effect of such stay would be to delay the 
effectiveness of the order beyond the date 
of any election at which the applicant would 
otherwise be enabled to vote. 

‘The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons, to be known as temporary voting ref- 
erees, to receive applications pursuant to 
this subsection and to take evidence and re- 
port to the court findings as to whether at 
any election or elections (1) any applicant 
entitled under this subsection to apply for 
an order declaring him qualified to vote is 
qualified under State law to vote, and (2) he 
has since the of the proceeding under 
subsection (c) been (A) deprived of or de- 
nied under color of law the opportunity to 
register to vote or otherwise to qualify to 
vote, or (B) found not qualified to vote by 
any person acting under color of law. The 
procedure for processing applications under 
this subsection and for the entry of orders 
shall be the same as that provided for in the 
fourth and fifth paragraphs of subsection 
(e). 

“In appointing a temporary voting referee 
the court shall make its selection from a 
panel provided by the Judicial Conference 
of the circuit. Any temporary voting referee 
shall be a resident and a qualified voter of 
the State in which he is to serve. He shall 
subscribe to the oath of office required by 
section 1757 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 
16), and shall to the extent not inconsistent 
herewith have all the powers conferred upon 
@ master by rule 53(c) of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. The compensation to be 
allowed any persons appointed by the district 
court pursuant to this subsection shall be 
fixed by the court and shall be payable by 
the United States. In the event that the 
district court shall appoint a retired officer or 
employee of the United States to serve as a 
temporary voting referee, such officer or em- 
ployee shall continue to receive, in addition 
to any compensation for services rendered 
pursuant to this subsection, all retirement 
benefits to which he may otherwise be 
entitled. 

“The court or temporary voting referee 
shall entertain applications and the court 
shall issue orders pursuant to this subsection 
until final disposition of the proceeding un- 
der subsection (c), including any review, or 
until the finding of a pattern or practice 
pursuant to subsection (e), whichever shall 
first occur. Applications pursuant to this 
subsection shall be determined expeditiously, 
and this subsection shall in no way be con- 
strued as a limitation upon the existing 
powers of the court. 

“When used in this subsection, the words 
‘Federal election’ shall mean any general, 
special, or primary election held solely or 
in part for the purpose of electing or se- 
lecting any candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, presidential elector, 
Member of the Senate, or Member of the 
House of Representatives; the words ‘State 
election’ shall mean any other general, spe- 
cial, or primary election held solely or in 
part for the purpose of electing or selecting 
any candidate for public office; the words 
‘affected area’ shall mean that county, parish, 
or similar subdivision of the State in which 
the laws of the State relating to voting are 
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or have been administered by a person who 
is a defendant in the proceeding instituted 
under subsection (c) on the date the orig- 
inal complaint is filed; and the words ‘voting 
age persons’ shall mean those persons who 
meet the age requirements of State law for 
voting.” 

(d) Add the following subsection “(h)”: 

“(h) In any civil action brought in any 
district court of the United States under 
this section or title III of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960 (42 U.S.C. 1974-74e; 74 Stat. 88) 
wherein the United States or the Attorney 
General is plaintiff, it shall be the duty of 
the chief judge of the district (or in his 
absence, the acting chief judge) in which the 
case is pending immediately to designate a 
judge in such district to hear and determine 
the case. In the event that no judge in the 
district is available to hear and determine 
the case, the chief judge of the district, or 
the acting chief judge, as the case may be, 
shall certify this fact to the chief judge of 
the circuit (or in his absence, the acting 
chief judge) who shall then designate a dis- 
trict or circuit judge of the circuit to hear 
and determine the case. 

“It shall be the duty of the judge desig- 
nated pursuant to this section to assign the 
case for hearing at the earliest practicable 
date and to cause the case to be in every 
way expedited.” 


TITLE IL—INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AGAINST DISCRIM~ 
INATION IN PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


Findings 


Sec. 201. (a) The American people have be- 
come increasingly mobile during the last 
generation, and millions of American citizens 
travel each year from State to State by rail, 
air, bus, automobile, and other means. A 
substantial number of such travelers are 
members of minority racial and religious 
groups. These citizens, particularly Negroes, 
are subjected in many places to discrimina- 
tion and segregation, and they are frequent- 
ly unable to obtain the goods and services 
available to other interstate travelers. 

(b) Negroes and members of other minor- 
ity groups who travel interstate are fre- 
quently unable to obtain adequate lodging 
accommodations during their travels, with 
the result that they may be compelled to 
stay at hotels or motels of poor and inferior 
quality, travel great distances from their 
normal routes to find adequate accommo- 
dations, or make detailed arrangements for 
lodging far in advance of scheduled inter- 
state travel. 

(c) Negroes and members of other minor- 
ity groups who travel interstate are fre- 
quently unable to obtain adequate food serv- 
ice at convenient places along their routes, 
with the result that many are dissuaded 
from traveling interstate, while others must 
travel considerable distances from their in- 
tended routes in order to obtain adequate 
food service. 

(d) Goods, services, and persons in the 
amusement and entertainment industries 
commonly move in interstate commerce, and 
the entire American people benefit from the 
increased cultural and recreational oppor- 
tunities afforded thereby. Practices of 
audience discrimination and segregation 
artificially restrict the number of persons to 
whom the interstate amusement and enter- 
tainment industries may offer their goods 
and services. The burdens imposed on in- 
terstate commerce by such practices and the 
obstructions to the free flow of commerce 
which result therefrom are serious and sub- 
stantial. 

(e) Retail establishments in all States of 
the Union purchase a wide variety and a 
large volume of goods from business concerns 
located in other States and in foreign 
nations. Discriminatory practices in such 
establishments, which in some instances 
have led to the withholding of patronage by 
those affected by such practices, inhibit and 
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restrict the normal distribution of goods in 
the interstate market. 

(f) Fraternal, religious, scientific, and 
other organizations engaged in interstate 
operations are frequently dissuaded from 
holding conventions in cities which they 
would otherwise select because the public 
facilities in such cities are either not open to 
all members of racial or religious minority 
groups or are available only on a segregated 


(g) Business organizations are frequently 
hampered in obtaining the services of skilled 
workers and persons in the professions who 
are likely to encounter discrimination based 
on race, creed, color, or national origin in 
restaurants, retail stores, amd places of 
amusement in the area where their services 
are needed. Business organizations which 
seek to ayoid subjecting their employees to 
such discrimination and to avoid the strife 
resulting therefrom are restricted in the 
choice of location for their offices and plants. 
Such discrimination thus reduces the mobil- 
ity of the national labor force and prevents 
the most effective allocation of national re- 
sources, including the interstate movement 
of industries, particularly in some of the 
areas of the Nation most in need of indus- 
er commercial expansion and develop- 
ment. 

(h) The discriminatory practices de- 
scribed above are in all cases encouraged, 
fostered, or tolerated in some degree by the 
governmental authorities of the States in 
which they occur, which license or protect 
the businesses involyed by means of laws 
and ordinances and the activities of their 
executive and judicial officers. Such dis- 
criminatory practices, particularly when 
their cumulative effect throughout the Na- 
tion is considered, take on the character 
of action by the States and therefore fall 
within the ambit of the Equal Protection 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

(i) The burdens on and obstructions to 
commerce which are described above can 
best be removed by invoking the powers of 
Congress under the Fourtheenth Amend- 
ment and the Commerce Clause of the Con- 
stitution of the United States to prohibit 
discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
or national origin in certain public estab- 
lishments. 


Right to nondiscrimination in places of 
public accommodation 


Sec. 202, (a) All persons shall be entitled, 
without discrimination or segregation on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, to the full and equal enjoyment of 
the goods, services, facilities, privileges, ad- 
vantages and accommodations of the follow- 
ing public establishments: 

(1) any hotel, motel, or other public place 
engaged in furnishing lodging te transient 
guests, including guests from othet States or 
traveling in interstate commerce; 

(2) any motion picture house, theater, 
sports arena, stadium, exhibition hall, or 
other public place of amusement or enter- 
tainment which customarily presents motion 
pictures, performing groups, athletic teams, 
exhibitions, or other sources of entertain- 
ment which move in interstate commerce; 
and 

(3) any retail shop, department store, 
market, drug store, gasoline station, or other 
public place which keeps goods for sale, any 
restaurant, lunch room, lunch counter, soda 
fountain, or other public place engaged in 
selling food for consumption on the prem- 
ises, and any other establishment where 
goods, services, facilities, privileges, advan- 
tages, or accommodations are held out to 
the public for sale, use, rent, or hire, if 

(i) the goods, services, facilities, privi- 
leges, advantages, or accommodations of- 
fered by any such place or establishment are 
provided to a substantial degree to inter- 
state travelers, 
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(il) a substantial portion of any goods held 
out to the public by any such place or es- 
tablishment for sale, use, rent, or hire has 
moved in interstate commerce, 

(ili) the activities or operations of such 
place or establishment otherwise substan- 
tially affect interstate travel or the inter- 
state movement of goods in commerce, or 

(iv) such place or establishment is an in- 
tegral part of an establishment included 
under this subsection. 

For the purpose of this subsection, the term 
“integral part” means physically located on 
the premises occupied by an establishment, 
or located contiguous to such premises and 
owned, operated, or controlled, directly or 
indirectly, by or for the benefit of, or leased 
from the persons or business entities which 
own, operate or control an establishment. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall not 
apply to a bona fide private club or other 
establishment not open to the public, except 
to the extent that the facilities of such 
establishment are made available to the cus- 
tomers or patrons of an establishment within 
the scope of subsection (a). 


Prohibition against denial of or interference 
with the right to nondiscrimination 


Sec. 203. No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall (a) withhold, 
deny, or attempt to withhold or deny, or 
deprive or attempt to deprive, any person 
of any right or privilege secured by section 
202, or (b) interfere or attempt to interfere 
with any right or privilege secured by section 
202, or (c) intimidate, threaten, or coerce 
any person with a purpose of interfering 
with any right or privilege secured by section 
202, or (d) punish or attempt to punish any 
person for exercising or attempting to exer- 
cise any right or privilege secured by section 
202, or (e) incite or aid or abet any person 
to do any of the foregoing. 


Civil action for preventive relief 


Sec. 204. (a) Whenever any person has 
engaged or there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any person is about to engage in 
any act or practice prohibited by section 203, 
a civil action for preventive relief, including 
an application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order, 
may be instituted (1) by the person ag- 
grieved, or (2) by the Attorney General for 
or in the name of the United States if he 
certifies that he has received a written com- 
plaint from the person aggrieved and that in 
his judgment (i) the person aggrieved is un- 
able to initiate and maintain appropriate 
legal proceedings and (ii) the purposes of 
this title will be materially furthered by the 
filing of an action. 

(b) In any action commenced pursuant to 
this title by the person aggrieved, he shall 
if he prevails be allowed a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee as part of the costs. 

(c) A person shall be deemed unable to 
initiate and maintain appropriate legal pro- 

within the meaning of subsection 
(a) of this section when such person is un- 
able, either directly or through other inter- 
ested persons or organizations, to bear the 
expense of the litigation or to obtain effective 
legal representation; or when there is reason 
to believe that the institution of such liti- 
gation by him would jeopardize the employ- 
ment or economic standing of, or might result 
in injury or economic damage to, such per- 
son, his family, or his property. 

(d) In case of any complaint received by 
the Attorney General alleging a violation of 
section 203 in any jurisdiction where State 
or local laws or regulations appear to him to 
forbid the act or practice involved, the At- 
torney General shall notify the appropriate 
State and local officials and, upon request, 
afford them a reasonable time to act under 
such State or local laws or regulations before 
he institutes an action. In the case of any 
other complaint alleging a violation of sec- 
tion 203, the Attorney General shall, before 
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instituting an action, refer the matter to 
the Community Relations Service established 
by title IV of this Act, which shall endeavor 
to secure compliance by voluntary proce- 
dures. No action shall be instituted by the 
Attorney General less than thirty days after 
such referral unless the Community Rela- 
tions Service notifies him that its efforts 
have been unsuccessful. Compliance with 
the foregoing provisions of this subsection 
shall not be required if the Attorney General 
shall file with the court a certificate that 
the delay consequent upon compliance with 
such provisions in the particular case would 
adversely affect the interests of the United 
States, or that, in the particular case, com- 
pliance with such provisions would be fruit- 
less. 
Jurisdiction 


Sec. 205. (a) The district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction of pro- 
ceedings instituted pursuant to this title 
and shall exercise the same without regard to 
whether the aggrieved party shall have ex- 
hausted any administrative or other remedies 
that may be provided by law. 

(b) This title shall not preclude any indi- 
vidual or any State or local agency from pur- 
suing any remedy that may be available 
under any Federal or State law, including 
any State statute or ordinance requiring non- 
discrimination in public establishments or 
accommodations. 


TITLE I[I—DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Definitions 


Sec. 301. As used in this title— 

(a) “Commissioner” means the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

(b) “Desegregation” means the assignment 
of students to public schools and within 
such schools without regard to their race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

(c) “Public school” means any elementary 
or secondary educational institution, and 
“public college” means any institution of 
higher education or any technical or voca- 
tional school above the secondary school 
level, operated by a State, subdivision of a 
State, or governmental agency within a State, 
or operated wholly or predominantly from 
or through the use of governmental funds or 
property, or funds or property derived from 
a governmental source. 

(d) “School board” means any agency or 
agencies which administer a system of one 
or more public schools and any other agency 
which is responsible for the assignment of 
students to or within such system. 

Assistance to facilitate desegregation 

Sec. 302. The Commissioner shall conduct 
investigations and make a report to the 
President and the Congress, within two years 
of the enactment of this title, upon the 
extent to which equal education opportu- 
nities are denied to individuals by reason of 
race, color, religion or national origin in 
public educational institutions at all levels 
in the United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions, and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 303. (a) The Commissioner is auth- 
orized, upon the application of any school 
board, State, municipality, school district, 
or other governmental unit, to render tech- 
nical assistance in the preparation, adoption, 
and implementation of plans for the de- 
segregation of public schools or other plans 
designed to deal with problems arising from 
racial imbalance in public school systems. 
Such technical assistance may, among other 
activities, include making available to such 
agencies information regarding effective 
methods of coping with special educational 
problems occasioned by desegregation or 
racial imbalance, and making available to 
such agencies personnel of the Office of Edu- 
cation or other persons specially equipped 
to advise and assist them in coping with 
such problems. 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
arrange, through grants or contracts, with 
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institutions of higher education for the 
operation of short-term or regular session 
institutes for special training designed to 
improve the ability of teachers, supervisors, 
counselors, and other elementary or second- 
ary school personnel to deal effectively with 
special educational problems occasioned by 
desegregation or measures to adjust racial 
imbalance in public school systems. Indi- 
viduals who attend such an institute may be 
paid stipends for the period of their attend- 
ance at such institute in amounts specified 
by the Commissioner in regulations, includ- 
ing allowances for dependents and includ- 
ing allowances for travel to attend such 
institute. 

Sec. 304. (a) A school board which has 
failed to achieve desegregation in all public 
schools within its jurisdiction, or a school 
board which is confronted with problems 
arising from racial imbalance in the public 
schools within its jurisdiction, may apply to 
the Commissioner, either directly or through 
another governmental unit, for a grant or 
loan, as hereinafter provided, for the purpose 
of aiding such school board in carrying out 
desegregation or in dealing with problems of 
racial imbalance. 

(b) The Commissioner may make a grant 
under this section, upon application therefor, 
for— 

(1) the cost of giving to teachers and other 
school personnel inservice training in deal- 
ing with problems incident to desegregation 
or racial imbalance in public schools; and 

(2) the cost of employing specialists in 
problems incident to desegregation or racial 
imbalance and of providing other assistance 
to develop understanding of these problems 
by parents, schoolchildren, and the general 
public. 

(c) Each application made for a grant un- 
der this section shall provide such detailed 
information and be in such form as the Com- 
missioner may require. Each grant under 
this section shall be made in such amounts 
and on such terms and conditions as the 
Commissioner shall prescribe, which may in- 
clude a condition that the applicant expend 
certain of its own funds in specified amounts 
for the purpose for which the grant is made. 
In determining whether to make a grant, and 
in fixing the amount thereof and the terms 
and conditions on which it will be made, the 
Commissioner shall take into consideration 
the amount available for grants under this 
section and the other applications which are 
pending before him; the financial condition 
of the applicant and the other resources 
available to it; the nature, extent, and grav- 
ity of its problems incident to desegregation 
or racial imbalance, and such other factors 
as he finds relevant. 

(d) The Commissioner may make a loan 
under this section, upon application, to any 
school board or to any local government 
within the jurisdiction of which any school 
board operates if the Commissioner finds 
that— 

(1) part or all of the funds which would 
otherwise be available to any such school 
board, either directly or through the local 
government within whose jurisdiction it op- 
erates, have been withheld or withdrawn by 
State or local governmental action because 
of the actual or prospective desegregation, in 
whole or in part, of one or more schools un- 
der the jurisdiction of such school board; 

(2) such school board has authority to re- 
ceive and expend, or such local government 
has authority to receive and make available 
for the use of such board, the proceeds of 
such loan; and 

(3) the proceeds of such loan will be used 
for the same purposes for which the funds 
withheld or withdrawn would otherwise have 
been used. 

(e) Each application made for a loan un- 
der this section shall provide such detailed 
information and be in such form as the Com- 
missioner may require. Any loan under this 
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section shall be made upon such terms and 
conditions as the Commissioner shall 


prescribe, 

(f) The Commissioner may suspend or 
terminate assistance under this section to 
any school board which, in his judgment, is 
failing to comply in good faith with the 
terms and conditions upon which the assist- 
ance was extended. 

Sec. 305. Payments pursuant to a grant 
or contract under this title may be made 
(after necessary adjustments on account of 
previously made overpayments or underpay- 
ments) in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, and in such installments, and on such 
conditions, as the Commissioner may 
determine. 

Src. 306. The Commissioner shall prescribe 
Tules and regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of sections 301 through 305 of this 


title. 
Suits by the Attorney General 


Sec. 307. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral receives a complaint— 

(1) signed by a parent or group of parents 
to the effect that his or their minor chil- 
dren, as members of a class of persons sim- 
ilarly situated, are being deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws by reason of 
the failure of a school board to achieve 
desegregation, or 

(2) signed by an individual, or his parent, 
to the effect that he has been denied ad- 
mission to or not permitted to continue in 
attendance at a public college by reason of 
race, color, religion or national origin, 
and the Attorney General certifies that in 
his judgment the signer or signers of such 
complaint are unable to initiate and main- 
tain appropriate legal proceedings for relief 
and that the institution of an action will 
materially further the orderly progress of 
desegregation in public education, the At- 
torney General is authorized to institute 
for or in the name of the United States a 
civil action in a district court of the United 
States against such parties and for such 
relief as may be appropriate, and such court 
shall have and shall exercise jurisdiction 
of proceedings instituted pursuant to this 
section. The Attorney General may implead 
as defendants such additional parties as are 
or become necessary to the grant of effective 
relief hereunder. 

(b) A person or persons shall be deemed 
unable to initiate and maintain appropriate 
legal ings within the meaning of sub- 
section (a) of this section when such person 
or persons are unable, either directly or 
through other interested persons or organi- 
zations, to bear the expense of the litigation 
or to obtain effective legal representation; or 
when there is reason to believe that the in- 
stitution of such litigation would jeopardize 
the employment or economic standing of, or 
might result in injury or economic damage 
to, such person or persons, their families, or 
their property. 

(c) Whenever an action has been com- 
menced in any court of the United States 
seeking relief from the denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws by reason of the failure of 
a school board to achieve desegregation, or of 
a public college to admit or permit the con- 
tinued attendance of an individual, the At- 
torney General for or in the name of the 
United States may intervene in such action 
if he certifies that, in his judgment, the 
plaintiffs are unable to maintain the action 
for any of the reasons set forth in subsection 
(b) of this section, and that such interven- 
tion will materially further the orderly prog- 
ress of desegregation in public education. In 
such an action the United States shall be en- 
titled to the same relief as if it had instituted 
the action under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

(d) The term “parent” as used in this sec- 
tion includes other legal representatives. 
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Sec. 308. Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to deny, impair, or otherwise affect 
any right or authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or of the United States under existing 
law to institute or intervene in any action or 
proceeding. 

Sec. 309. In any action or proceeding under 
this title the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private . 

Sec. 310. Nothing in this title shall affect 
adversely the right of any person to sue for 
or obtain relief in any court against dis- 
crimination in public education. 


TITLE IV—ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS SERVICE 

Sec. 401. There is hereby established a 
Community Relations Service (hereinafter 
referred to as the Service“), which shall be 
headed by a Director who shall be appointed 
by the President. The Director shall receive 
compensation at a rate of $20,000 per year. 
The Director is authorized to appoint such 
additional officers and employees as he deems 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

Sec. 402. It shall be the function of the 
Service to provide assistance to communities 
and persons therein in resolving disputes, 
disagreements, or difficulties relating to dis- 
criminatory practices based on race, color, 
or national origin which impair the rights 
of persons in such communities under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States or 
which affect or may affect interstate com- 
merce. The Service may offer its services in 
cases of such disputes, disagreements, or 
difficulties whenever in its judgment peace- 
ful relations among the citizens of the com- 
munity involved are threatened thereby, and 
it may offer its services either upon its own 
motion or upon the request of an appropriate 
local official or other interested person. 

Sec. 403. (a) The Service shall whenever 
possible in performing its functions under 
this title seek and utilize the cooperation of 
the appropriate State or local agencies and 
may seek and utilize the cooperation of any 
nonpublic agency which it believes may be 
helpful. 

(b) The activities of all officers and em- 
ployees of the Service in providing assistance 
under this title shall be conducted in confi- 
dence and without publicity, and the Service 
shall hold confidential any information ac- 
quired in the regular performance of its 
duties upon the understanding that it would 
be so held. No officer or employee of the 
Service shall engage in the performance of 
investigative or prosecuting functions for 
any department or agency in any litigation 
arising out of a dispute in which he acted 
on behalf of the Service. 

Sec. 404. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 403(b), the Director shall, on or before 
January 31 of each year, submit to the Con- 
gress a report of the activities of the Service 
during the preceding fiscal year. Such re- 
port shall also contain information with re- 
spect to the internal administration of the 
Service and may contain recommendations 
for legislation necessary for improvements 
in such internal administration. 


TITLE V—COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
Sec. 501. Section 102 of the Civil Rights 


Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975a; 71 Stat. 634) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“Rules of procedure or the commission 
Hearings 

“Sec. 102. (a) The Chairman, or one desig- 
nated by him to act as Chairman at a hear- 
ing of the Commission, shall announce in 
an opening statement the subject of the 
hearing. 

“(b) A copy of the Commission's rules 
shall be made available to the witness be- 
fore the Commission. 

“(c) Witnesses at the hearings may be 
accompanied by their own counsel for the 
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purpose of advising them their 
constitutional rights. e 

“(d) The Chairman or Acting Chairman 
may punish breaches of order and decorum 
and unprofessional ethics on the part of 
counsel, by censure and exclusion from the 


gs. 

„e) If the Commission determines that 
evidence or testimony at any hearing may 
tend to defame, degrade, or incriminate any 
person, it shall receive such evidence or 
testimony or summary of such evidence or 
testimony in executive session. In the event 
the Commission determines that such evi- 
dence or testimony shall be given at a pub- 
lic session, it shall afford such person an 
opportunity voluntarily to appear as a wit- 
ness and receive and dispose of requests 
from such person to subpena additional 
witnesses. 

“(f) Except as provided in sections 102 
and 105(f) of this Act, the Chairman shall 
receive and the Commission shall dispose 
of requests to subpena additional wit- 
nesses. 

“(g) No evidence or testimony or sum- 
mary of evidence or testimony taken in ex- 
ecutive session may be released or used in 
public sessions without the consent of the 
Commission. Whoever releases or uses in 
public without the consent of the Commis- 
sion such evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session shall be fined not more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned for not more than 
one year. 

“(h) In the discretion of the Commission, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion 
in the record. The Commission is the sole 
judge of the pertinency of testimony and 
evidence adduced at its hearings. 

„%) Upon payment of the cost thereof, 
a witness may obtain a transcript copy of his 
testimony given at a public session or, if 
given at an executive session, when au- 
thorized by the Commission. 

“(j) A witness attending any session of 
the Commission shall receive $6 for each 
day's attendance and for the time neces- 
sarily occupied in going to and returning 
from the same, and 10 cents per mile for 
going from and returning to his place of 
residence. Witnesses who attend at points 
so far removed from their respective resi- 
dences as to prohibit return thereto from 
day to day shall be entitled to an additional 
allowance of $10 per day for expenses of sub- 
sistence, including the time necessarily oc- 
cupied in going to and returning from the 
place of attendance. Mileage payments shall 
be tendered to the witness upon service of a 
subpena issued on behalf of the Commis- 
sion or any subcommittee thereof. 

“(k) The Commission shall not issue any 
subpena for the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses or for the production of writ- 
ten or other matter which would require the 
presence of the party subpenaed at a hear- 
ing to be held outside of the State wherein 
the witness is found or resides or is domi- 
ciled or transacts business, or has appointed 
an agent for receipt of service of process 
except that, in any event, the Commission 
may issue subpenas for the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of 
written or other matter at a hearing held 
within fifty miles of the place where the 
witness is found or resides or is domiciled 
or transacts business or has appointed an 
agent for receipt of service of process.” 

Sec, 502. Section 103(a) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975b(a); 71 Stat. 
634) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 103. (a) Each member of the Com- 
mission who is not otherwise in the service 
of the Government of the United States 
shall receive the sum of $75 per day for each 
day spent in the work of the Commission, 
shall be paid actual travel expenses, and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence expenses when 
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away from his usual place of residence, in 
accordance with section 5 of the Administra- 
tive Expenses Act of 1946, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2; 60 Stat. 808) .” 

Sec. 503. Section 103(b) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975(b); 71 Stat. 634) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Each member of the Commission 
who is otherwise in the service of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
received for such other service, but while 
engaged in the work of the Commission shall 
be paid actual travel expenses, and per diem 
in lieu of subsistence expenses when away 
from his usual place of residence, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Travel Ex- 
pense Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
835-42; 63 Stat. 166).” 

Sec, 504. Section 104 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975c; 71 Stat. 635), 
as amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: 


“DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 104. (a) The Commission shall— 

“(1) investigate allegations in writing 
under oath or affirmation that certain citi- 
zens of the United States are being deprived 
of their right to vote and have that vote 
counted by reason of their color, race, reli- 
gion, or national origin; which writing, 
under oath or affirmation, shall set forth 
the facts upon which such belief or beliefs 
are based; 

“(2) study and collect information con- 

legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution; 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion; and 

“(4) serve as a national clearinghouse for 

information, and provide advice and tech- 
nical assistance to Government agencies, 
communities, industries, organizations, or 
individuals in respect to equal protection 
of the laws, including, but not limited to, 
the fields of voting, education, housing, em- 
ployment, the use of public facilities, trans- 
portation, and the administration of jus- 
tice? 
The Commission may, for such periods as 
it deems necessary, concentrate the per- 
formance of its duties on those specified in 
either paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) and 
may further concentrate the performance 
of its duties under any of such paragraphs 
on one or more aspects of the duties imposed 
therein. 

“(b) The Commission shall submit in- 
terim reports to the President and to the 
Congress at such times as either the Com- 
mission or the President shall deem desir- 
able, and shall submit to the President and 
to the Congress a final and comprehensive 
report of its activities, findings, and rec- 
ommendations not later than September 30, 
1967. 

“(c) Sixty days after the submission of its 
final report and recommendations the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist.” 

Sec. 505. (a) Section 105(a) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975(d); 71 
Stat. 636) is amended by striking out in the 
last sentence thereof “$50 per diem” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$75 per diem.” 

Sec. 506. Section 105(g) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C, 1975 (g); 71 Stat. 636) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, any district court of the 
United States or the United States Court of 
any Territory or possession, or the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, within the jurisdiction of which 
the inquiry is carried on or within the ju- 
risdiction of which said person guilty of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey is found or resides 
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or is domiciled or transacts business, or has 
appointed as agent for receipt of service of 
process, upon application by the Attorney 
General of the United States shall have ju- 
risdiction to issue to such person an order 
requiring such person to appear before the 
Commission or a subcommittee thereof, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the matter 
under investigation; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by 
said court as a contempt thereof.“ 

Sec. 507. Section 105 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975d; 71 Stat. 636), 
as amended by section 401 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960 (42 U.S.C. 1975d (h); 74 Stat. 
89), is further amended by adding a new 
subsection at the end to read as follows: 

“(i) The Commission shall have the power 
to make such rules and regulations as it 
deems necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act.” 

TITLE VI—NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS 


Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any provision 
to the contrary in any law of the United 
States providing or authorizing direct or 
indirect financial assistance for or in con- 
nection with any program or activity by 
way of grant, contract, loan, insurance, 
guaranty, or otherwise, no such law shall 
be interpreted as requiring that such finan- 
cial assistance shall be furnished in circum- 
stances under which individuals participat- 
ing in or benefiting from the program or 
activity are discriminated against on the 
ground of race, color, religion, or national 
origin or are denied participation or benefits 
therein on the ground of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. All contracts made in 
connection with any such program or ac- 
tivity shall contain such conditions as the 
President may prescribe for the purpose of 

that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion in employment by any contractor or 
subcontractor on the ground of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 


TITLE VII—COMMISSION ON EQUAL EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY 


Sec. 701. The President is authorized to 
establish a Commission to be known as the 
“Commission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity,” hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission. It shall be the function of the 
Commission to prevent discrimination 
against employees or applicants for employ- 
ment because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin by Government contractors and 
subcontractors, and by contractors and sub- 
contractors participating in programs or ac- 
tivities in which direct or indirect financial 
assistance by the United States Government 
is provided by way of grant, contract, loan, 
conferred upon it by the President. The 
Commission shall have such powers to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this title as may be 
conferred upon it by the President. The 
President may also confer upon the Com- 
mission such powers as he deems appro- 
priate to prevent discrimination on the 
ground of race, color, religion, or national 
origin in Government employment. 

Sec. 702. The Commission shall consist of 
the Vice President, who shall serve as Chair- 
man, the Secretary of Labor, who shall serve 
as Vice Chairman, and not more than fifteen 
other members appointed by and serving at 
the pleasure of the President. Members of 
the Commission, while attending meetings 
or conferences of the Commission or other- 
wise serving at the request of the Commis- 
sion, shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at a rate to be fixed by it but not 
exceeding $75 per diem, including travel 
time, and while away from their homes or 
regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 73b-2 of title 5 of the United States 
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Code for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

Sec. 703. (a) There shall be an Executive 
Vice Chairman of the Commission who shall 
be appointed by the President and who shall 
be ex officio a member of the Commission. 
The Executive Vice Chairman shall assist 
the Chairman, the Vice Chairman, and the 
members of the Commission and shall be 
responsible for carrying out the orders and 
recommendations of the Commission and for 
performing such other functions as the Com- 
mission may direct. 

(b) Section 106(a) of the Federal Execu- 
tive Pay Act of 1956, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
2205(a)), is further amended by adding the 
following clause thereto: 

“(52) Executive Vice-Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity.” 

(c) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point, subject to the civil service laws and 
regulations, such other personnel as may be 
necessary to enable it to carry out its func- 
tions and duties, and to fix their compensa- 
tion in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, and is authorized to procure 
services as authorized by section 14 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U.S.C. 
55a), but at rates for individuals not in 
excess of $50 a day. 


TITLE VII— MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 801. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 802. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of the provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


The bill (S. 1732) to eliminate dis- 
crimination in public accommodations 
affecting interstate commerce; intro- 
duced by Mr. MansFIEeLD (for himself 
and Mr. Macnuson), was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Interstate Public 
Accommodations Act of 1963.” 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. (a) The American people have be- 
come increasingly mobile during the last 
generation, and millions of American citizens 
travel each year from State to State by rail, 
air, bus, automobile, and other means. A 
substantial number of such travelers are 
members of minority racial and religious 
groups. These citizens, particularly Negroes, 
are subjected in many places to discrimina- 
tion and segregation, and they are frequently 
unable to obtain the goods and services 
available to other interstate travelers. 

(b) Negroes and members of other minor- 
ity groups who travel interstate are fre- 
quently unable to obtain adequate lodging 
accommodations during their travels, with 
the result that they may be compelled to 
stay at hotels or motels of poor and inferior 
quality, travel great distances from their 
normal routes to find adequate accommoda- 
tions, or make detailed arrangements for 
lodging far in advance of scheduled inter- 
state travel. 

(c) Negroes and members of other minority 
groups who travel interstate are frequently 
unable to obtain adequate food service at 
convenient places along their routes, with 
the result that many are dissuaded from 
traveling interstate, while others must travel 
considerable distances from their intended 
routes in order to obtain adequate food serv- 
ice. 

(d) Goods, services, and persons in the 
amusement and entertainment industries 
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commonly move in interstate commerce, and 
the entire American people benefit from the 
increased cultural and recreational opportu- 
nities afforded thereby. Practices of audi- 
ence discrimination and segregation artifi- 
cially restrict the number of persons to 
whom the interstate amusement and enter- 
tainment industries may offer their goods 
and services. The burdens imposed on in- 
terstate commerce by such practices and the 
obstructions to the free flow of commerce 
which result therefrom are serious and 
substantial. 

(e) Retail establishments in all States of 
the Union purchase a wide variety and a 
large volume of goods from business con- 
cerns located in other States and in foreign 
nations. Discriminatory practices in such 
establishments, which in some instances 
have led to the withholding of patronage by 
those affected by such practices, inhibit and 
restrict the normal distribution of goods in 
the interstate market. 

(f) Fraternal, religious, scientific, and 
other ms engaged in interstate 
operations are frequently dissuaded from 
holding conventions in cities which they 
would otherwise select because the public 
facilities in such cities are either not open 
to all members of racial or religious minority 
groups or are available only on a segregated 
basis 


(g) Business organizations are frequently 
hampered in obtaining the services of skilled 
workers and persons in the professions who 
are likely to encounter discrimination based 
on race, creed, color, or national origin in 
restaurants, retail stores, and places of 
amusement in the area where their services 
are needed. Business organizations which 
seek to avoid subjecting thelr employees to 
such discrimination and to avoid the strife 
resulting therefrom are restricted in the 
choice of location for their offices and plants. 
Such discrimination thus reduces the mobil- 
ity of the national labor force and prevents 
the most effective allocation of national re- 
sources, including the interstate movement 
of industries, particularly in some of the 
areas of the Nation most in need of indus- 
trial and commercial expansion and develop- 
ment. 

(h) The discriminatory practices de- 
scribed above are in all cases encouraged, 
fostered, or tolerated in some degree by the 
governmental authorities of the States in 
which they occur, which license or protect 
the businesses involved by means of laws and 
ordinances and the activities of their execu- 
tive and judicial officers. Such discrimina- 
tory practices, particularly when their 
cumulative effect throughout the Nation is 
considered, take on the character of action 
by the States and therefore fall within the 
ambit of the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

(i) The burdens on and obstructions to 
commerce which are described above can best 
be removed by invoking the powers of Con- 
gress under the Fourteenth Amendment and 
the Commerce Clause of the Constitution of 
the United States to prohibit discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin in certain public establishments. 
RIGHT TO NONDISCRIMINATION IN PLACES OF 

PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 

Sec. 3. (a) All persons shall be entitled, 
without discrimination or segregation on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, to the full and equal enjoyment of 
the goods, services, facilities, privileges, ad- 
vantages and accommodations of the follow- 
ing public establishments: 

(1) any hotel, motel, or other public place 
engaged in furnishing lodging to transient 
guests, including guests from other States or 
traveling in interstate commerce; 
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(2) any motion picture house, theatre, 
sports arena, „exhibition hall, or 
other public place of amusement or enter- 
tainment which customarily presents motion 
pictures, performing groups, athletic teams, 
exhibitions, or other sources of entertain- 
ment which move in interstate commerce; 
and 

(3) any retail shop, department store, 
market, drug store, gasoline station, or other 
public place which keeps goods for sale, any 
restaurant, lunch room, lunch counter, soda 
fountain, or other public place engaged in 
selling food for consumption on the premises, 
and any other establishment where goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages, or 
accommodations are held out to the public 
for sale, use, rent, or hire, if 

(i) the goods, services, facilities, privileges, 
advantages, or accommodations offered by 
any such place or establishment are provided 
to asubstantial degree to interstate travelers, 

(ii) a substantial portion of any goods 
held out to the public by any such place or 
establishment for sale, use, rent, or hire has 
moved in interstate commerce, 

(ili) the activities or operations of such 
place or establishment otherwise substan- 
tially affect interstate travel or the interstate 
movement of goods in commerce, or 

(iv) such place or establishment is an 
integral part of an establishment included 
under this subsection. 


For the purpose of this subsection, the term 
“integral part” means physically located on 
the premises occupied by an establishment, 
or located contiguous to such premises and 
owned, operated, or controlled, directly or 
indirectly, by or for the benefit of, or leased 
from the persons or business entities which 
own, operate or control an establishment. 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to a bona fide private club or other 
establishment not open to the public, ex- 
cept to the extent that the facilities of such 
establishment are made available to the 
customers or patrons of an establishment 
within the scope of subsection (a). 


PROHIBITION AGAINST DENIAL OF OR INTERFER- 
ENCE WITH THE RIGHT TO NONDISCRIMINA- 
TION 


Sec. 4. No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall (a) withhold, 
deny, or attempt to withhold or deny, or 
deprive or attempt to deprive, any person 
of any right or privilege secured by section 3, 
or (b) interfere or attempt to interfere with 
any right or privilege secured by section 3, 
or (c) intimidate, threaten, or coerce any 
person with a purpose of interfering with 
any right or privilege secured by section 3, 
or (d) punish or attempt to punish any 
person for exercising or attempting to exer- 
cise any right or privilege secured by section 
8, or (e) incite or aid or abet any person to 
do any of the foregoing. 

CIVIL ACTION FOR PREVENTIVE RELIEF 


Sec. 5. (a) Whenever any person has en- 
gaged or there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that any person is about to engage in 
any act or practice prohibited by section 4, 
a civil action for preventive relief, including 
an application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order, 
may be instituted (1) by the person 
aggrieved, or (2) by the Attorney General 
for or in the name of the United States if he 
certifies that he has received a written com- 
plaint from the person aggrieved and that in 
his judgment (i) the person aggrieved is 
unable to initiate and maintain appropriate 
legal proceedings and (ii) the purposes of 
this Act will be materially furthered by the 
filing of an action. 

(b) In any action commenced pursuant to 
this Act by the person aggrieved, he shall 
if he prevails be allowed a reasonable attor- 
ney's fees as part of the costs. 
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(c) A person shall be deemed unable to 
initiate and maintain appropriate legal pro- 
within the meaning of subsection 
(a) of this section when such person is un- 
able, either directly or through other inter- 
ested persons or tions, to bear the 
expense of the litigation or to obtain effec- 
tive legal representation; or when there is 
reason to believe that the institution of such 
litigation by him would jeoardize the em- 
ployment or economic standing of, or might 
result in injury or economic damage to, 
such person, his family, or his property. 

(d) In case of any complaint received by 
the Attorney General alleging a violation of 
section 4 in any jurisdiction where State or 
local laws or regulations appear to him to 
forbid the act or practice involved, the At- 
torney General shall notify the appropriate 
State and local officials and, upon request, 
afford them a reasonable time to act under 
such State or local laws or regulations before 
he institutes an action. Compliance with 
the foregoing sentence shall not be required 
if the Attorney General shall file with the 
court a certificate that the delay consequent 
upon such compliance in the particular case 
would adversely affect the interests of the 
United States, or that, in the particular case, 
compliance would be fruitless. 

(e) In any case of a complaint received 
by the Attorney General, including a case 
within the scope of subsection (d), the 
Attorney General shall, before instituting 
an action, utilize the services of any Federal 
agency or instrumentality which may be 
available to attempt to secure compliance 
with section 4 by voluntary procedures, if in 
his judgment such procedures are likely to 
be effective in the circumstances, 

JURISDICTION 

Sec. 6. (a) The district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction of pro- 
ceedings instituted pursuant to this Act and 
shall exercise the same without regard to 
whether the aggrieved party shall have ex- 
hausted any administrative or other rem- 
edies that may be provided by law. 

(b) This Act shall not preclude any in- 
dividual or any State or local agency from 
pursuing any remedy that may be available 
under any Federal or State law, including 
any State statute or ordinance requiring non- 
discrimination in public establishments or 
accommodations. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BUDGET, 1964, 

ron LEGISLATIVE BRANCH (S. Doc. No. 25) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting amendments 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1964, in the 
amount of $104,640, for the legislative branch 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


FACILITATION OF WORK OF DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to facilitate the work of the Department of 
Agriculture, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, his report 
on the state of the finances, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1962 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Finance, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 

and Currency, with an amendment: 

H.R. 3872. An act to increase the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, to extend the period within 
which the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton may exercise its functions, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 262). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 1032. A bill to exclude cargo which is 
lumber from certain tariff filing requirements 
under the Shipping Act, 1916 (Rept. No. 
261). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 535. A bill to extend the principles of 
equitable adjudication to sales under the 
Alaska Public Sale Act (Rept. No. 264). 

By Mr. SIMPSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1122. A bill relating to the exchange of 
certain lands between the town of Powell, 
Wyo., and the Presbyterian Retirement Fa- 
cilities Corp. (Rept. No. 265). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

SJ.Res.17. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Flaming Gorge Dam, Utah, 
and the recreation area contiguous to such 
lake in the States of Wyoming and Utah, 
as “O’Mahoney Lake and Recreation Area” 
(Rept. No. 279). 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 130. A bill to change the name of Fort 
Randall Reservoir in the State of South 
Dakota to Lake Francis Case (Rept. No. 266); 

S. 131. A bill to change the name of the 
Big Bend Reservoir in the State of South 
Dakota to Lake Sharpe (Rept. No. 269) ; 

S. 453. A bill to change the name of the 
Memphis lock and dam on the Tombigbee 
River near Aliceville, Ala. (Rept. No. 267); 

S. 850. A bill to change the name of the 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir in the State 
of Idaho to the Dworshak Dam and Reser- 
voir (Rept. No. 268); 

H.R. 5367. An act to designate the Bear 
Creek Dam on the Lehigh River, Pa., as the 
Francis E. Walter Dam (Rept. No. 272); and 

HJ. Res. 82. Joint resolution to change the 
name of Short Mountain Lock and Dam and 
Reservoir in the State of Oklahoma to Rob- 
ert S. Kerr Lock and Dam and Reservoir 
(Rept. No. 273). 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with an amendment: 

S. 530. A bill to provide for an investiga- 
tion and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way available for navigation during the 
entire year (Rept. No. 270). 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 1523. A bill to make certain changes in 
the functions of the Beach Erosion Board 
and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
271). 

By Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 142. A bill to designate the lake to be 
formed by the waters impounded by the 
Clark Canyon Dam in the State of Mon- 
tana as Hap Hawkins Lake (Rept. No. 274). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 1416. A bill to amend section 104(b) (5) 
of title 23, United States Code, to provide 
for the submission of certain cost estimates 
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for the completion of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 275). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 626. A bill to increase the limitation on 
payments for construction engineering for 
Federal-aid primary, secondary, and urban 
projects (Rept. No. 276). 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 254. A bill to provide for the acquisition 
of certain property in square 758 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as an addition to the 
grounds of the U.S. Supreme Court Building 
(Rept. No. 277); and 

S. 1139. A bill to repeal a portion of the 
Second Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1943, approved October 26, 
1942 (56 Stat. 990, 999), as amended, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 278). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 5860. An act to amend section 407 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, 
as amended (Rept. No. 280). 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 332 OF 
TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS (REPT. NO. 263) 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary I sub- 
mit a report on S. 979 to amend section 
332 of title 28, United States Code, in 
order to provide for the inclusion of a 
district judge or judges on the judicial 
council of each circuit, together with in- 
dividual views of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report, together with 
the individual views, be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 1781. A bill to enforce the constitutional 
right to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon 
the district courts of the United States to 
provide injunctive relief against discrimina- 
tion in public accommodations, to authorize 
the Attorney General to institute suits to 
protect constitutional rights in education, to 
establish a Community Relations Service, to 
extend for 4 years the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to prevent discrimination in feder- 
ally assisted programs, to establish a Com- 
mission on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1732. A bill to eliminate discrimination 
in public accomodations affecting interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MansræL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. BURDICK (for himself and Mr. 
Loud of North Dakota): 

S. 1733. A bill for the relief of Gertrude 
Margitta McCannel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1734. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to vest jurisdiction in the Federal Power 
Commission over certain interstate sales of 
natural gas for industrial use; and 

S. 1735. A bill to amend section 308(a) of 
the Federal Aviation Act as it relates to the 
grant of exclusive rights at airports; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the ahove bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1736. A bill to establish Arches National 
Monument as Arches National Park; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bennetr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1737. A bill for the relief of Arthur Wen- 

dell Bolta; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. INOUYE: 
S. 1738. A bill for the relief of Anita P. 
Daoang; 
sine 1739. A bill for the relief of Angel Lag- 


may; 

S. 1740. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kiku 
Sakurai; and 

S. 1741. A bill for the relief of Eusebio R. 
Balmilero; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1742. A bill for the relief of certain 
civilian employees of the Department of the 
Air Force; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 1743. A bill for the relief of Mary Col- 
lier Trotter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1744. A bill to facilitate the transmis- 
sion in the mails of certain educational kits 
containing laboratory apparatus for the use 
of blind persons, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 1745. A bill to authorize 5 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in accord 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 


S. 1746. A pill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction or 
credit against tax for contributions to Na- 
tional and State political committees; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMaTHERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 1747. A bill to incorporate the Space- 
town Drum and Bugle Corps of Derry, N.H.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 1748. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to recon- 
struct the substructure and to replace the 
superstructure of the existing 14th Street 
or highway bridge across the Potomac River, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1749. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide for the free entry of syn- 
thetic pile velvet ribbons; to the Committee 
on Finance. 
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By Mr, MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

S. 1750. A bill to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, to 
authorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in 
education, to establish a Community Re- 
lations Service, to extend for 4 years the 
Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent dis- 
crimination in federally assisted programs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for 
himself, Mr, BEALL, Mr, CARLSON, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr, ALLOTT, and Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) : 

S.J. Res, 91. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit the offering of 
prayer in public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware when he introduced the above joint 
resolution, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

8.J. Res. 92. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit the reading of the 
Bible and the offering of prayer in public 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brau. when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S.J. Res. 93. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to preserye and protect references to 
reliance upon God in governmental matters; 
and 

S.J. Res. 94. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit the reading of the 
Holy Bible and the offering of prayer in pub- 
lic schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON when 
he introduced the above joint resolutions, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, THURMOND: 

S.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution relative to Bible reading and 
prayers in educational institutions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


TIME FOR PRAYERFUL MEDITA- 
TION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. HARTKE submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 164) favoring a time for prayer- 
ful meditation in public schools, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. HARTKE, 
co appears under a separate head- 

5) 


DISCOUNT RATE TO BE USED IN 
ANALYZING BENEFIT-COST RATIO 
IN LAND AND WATER RESOURCES 
PROJECTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself and Mr. 
LavscHE) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
165) relative to the discount rate to be 
used in analyzing the benefit-cost ratio 
in land and water resources projects, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. PROXMIRE, 
E appears under a separate head- 

I 


JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL POWER 
COMMISSION OVER CERTAIN IN- 
TERSTATE SALES OF NATURAL 
GAS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to vest jurisdiction in the Federal 
Power Commission over certain inter- 
state sales of natural gas for industrial 
use. I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, requesting the 
proposed legislation, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1734) to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act to vest jurisdiction in the 
Federal Power Commission over certain 
interstate sales of natural gas for in- 
dustrial use, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
son, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 


The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am submitting 
herewith as part of the Commission’s 1963 
legislative program a proposed amendment 
to section 1 of the Natural Gas Act to give 
the Federal Power Commission jurisdiction 
over direct interstate sales of natural gas 
by producers and by pipelines to industrial 
consumers. Most industrial consumers pur- 
chase natural gas from local distribution 
companies which, in turn, purchase it from 
interstate pipelines for distribution to resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial custo- 
mers. Not infrequently, however, industrial 
customers buy from the pipeline directly or 
in some instances directly from a producer 
with a pipeline providing merely a trans- 
portation function. 

Under existing law the Commission’s au- 
thority is limited to sales for resale in inter- 
state commerce; hence, the price and other 
terms of a direct sale by a pipeline to an in- 
dustrial consumer are outside the sphere of 
this Commission’s regulatory authority. 
Similarly, existing law can be construed to 
permit a natural gas producer to escape the 
Commission's rate jurisdiction by contract- 
ing directly with industrial consumers and 
having a new or existing pipeline transport 
gas for the producer's account. As explained 
more fully below, this gap in the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction has not been closed by 
adequate State regulation. As a result, the 
pipeline companies have set industrial gas 
prices to some industrial customers at levels 
exceeding costs plus reasonable profits, and 
are free to discriminate between industrial 


See, eg, FPO v. Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp., 365 U.S. 1 (1961) (dictum); 
Southern California Edison Co., CP61-172, 
application filed Dec. 23, 1960, Order Permit- 
ting Withdrawal of Application and Termi- 

nating Proceeding issued Jan. 3, 1963; Gulf 
Pacific Pipeline Co., CP63-223, applications 
filed Feb. 12, 1963. 
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customers. And natural gas producers seek- 
ing to escape the Commission’s jurisdiction 
have attempted to make direct industrial 
sales of gas which would be transported over 
pipelines serving only industrial customers, 
even though this may lead to uneconomic 
transportation and may divert natural gas 
resources from consumer markets where its 
use is most in the public interest? 

The Natural Gas Act has been construed 
to leave the States free to regulate direct 
industrial sales, but many simply do not 
do so. In several States, attempts by regu- 
latory commissions to assert jurisdiction over 
these sales have been thwarted by the pipe- 
lines in the State courts which have held 
that interstate pipelines selling to individual 
consumers on a contract basis are not pub- 
lic utilities”? or that such sales are not in- 
trastate’.* Consequently, these courts have 
held, the transactions are beyond the reach 
of the State commissions. Even the States 
which do regulate direct pipeline industrial 
sales frequently only require that the pipe- 
lines file rates negotiated between them and 
industrial customers, but, at least in the ab- 
sence of complaint, do not examine the con- 
tracts to see if they are fair, reasonable, 
and nondiscriminatory.2 The absence of ef- 
fective State regulation of these sales may 
reflect the difficulty a State commission 
would face in determining the portion of an 
interstate pipeline’s total cost of service ap- 
plicable solely to direct industrial sales made 
within the particular State. That deter- 
mination would be extremely complex and 
time consuming. 

This system invites discrimination between 
customers on the basis of bargaining power— 
one of the principal evils public utility rate 
regulation is designed to cure. 

Since State regulation of these sales, in 
most cases, is either nonexistent or ineffec- 
tive, industrial rates charged by interstate 
pipelines are often much higher than could 
be justified by cost considerations. The 
attached schedule shows just how far out 
of line some pipelines’ industrial sale prices 
are. Based on cost of service studies in con- 
nection with relatively recent rate cases, the 
figures show that seven out of eight major 
pipelines’ revenues from industrial sales ex- 
ceeded costs—including a reasonable return 
on investment—by amounts ranging down- 
ward from 57 percent. Only one company’s 
revenues from such sales approximated costs 
(revenues were about 1½ percent greater) 
and one company’s prices to its direct in- 
dustrial customers yielded less than an ade- 
quate rate of return. The extent to which 
some industrial customers may have been 


Southern California Edison Co., supra, 
note 1; Gulf Pacific Pipeline Co., supra, note 
1 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. v. Illinois 
Commerce Commission, 1 Ill. 2d 509, 116 
N.E. 2d 394 (1953); Public Utilities Commis- 
sion v. Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 142 Colo. 
361, 351 P. 2d 241 (1960). See Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp. v. Hoffman, 4 Ul. 2d 468, 
123 N.E. 2d 503 (1955); City of St. Louis v. 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp., 97 F. 2d 726 
(8th Cir., 1938). Contra: Re Panhandle 
Eastern Pipeline Co., 21 P.U.R. 3d 267 (1957) 
(Ilinois Pub. Service Commission); Re: 
Cities Service Gas Co., 1931 E. P. UR. 11 (Mo. 
Public Service Commission) . 

1 Texas Gas Transmission Corp. v. Missis- 
sippi Public Serv. Comm’n., 241 Miss. 826, 133 
So. 2d 526 (1961); United Gas Pipe Line Co. 
v. Mississippi Public Service Commission, 241 
Miss. 762, 133 So. 2d 521 (1961). 

5 Minutes of the third meeting of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission Natural Gas Advisory 
Council, Oct, 31, 1962, p. 5. A thorough 
search of reported State public utility com- 
mission decisions turned up only one case 
in which a State commission altered a rate 
an interstate pipeline charged an industrial 
customer. 
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required to pay prices higher than might 
have been the case had the Commission 
exercised jurisdiction over the rate is sug- 
gested by one case where the company’s 
rate for a sale subject to the jurisdiction of 
this Commission to a local distributor was 
23.2 cents per thousand cubic feet while its 
rate for an unregulated direct sale to an in- 
dustrial consumer was 45 cents per thousand 
cubic feet.* 

In addition, very large percentage in- 
creases are sometimes forced upon industrial 
consumers: in one instance an industrial 
rate was raised almost 50 percent in 1 
year.” 

These facts strongly suggest that compe- 
tition alone is often inadequate to prevent 
rates for industrial gas sales from rising 
beyond cost-justified levels. This is not 
— since in some regions and for 

some purposes, gas is the only available or 
practical fuel and a particular pipeline the 
only available supplier. 

Not only is Commission jurisdiction over 
direct industrial sales necessary to protect 
industrial gas consumers, but it would also 
materially assist the Commission in better 
discharging its existing regulatory responsi- 
bilities. 

One such responsibility is to make sure 
that wellhead prices for gas flowing in inter- 
state commerce are “just and reasonable.” 
Where producers make direct industrial sales 
outside the Commission's jurisdiction, the 
prices they receive are apt to exceed the 
Commission's area rate ceiling.“ It is easy 
to understand that this gap in the statutory 
scheme for producer rate regulation provides 
an artificial incentive to producers to sell 
gas directly for industrial use rather than 
to pipelines for sale ultimately to domestic 
as well as industrial consumers. These 


*Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 21 
P.U.R. 3d 267, 276 (1957). The rate to the 
distributor should be somewhat lower to re- 
fiect certain economies. However, the mag- 
nitude of the difference is probably out of 
proportion to that which could be justified 
by cost considerations. 

*Public Utilities Commission v. Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co., supra, note 3. 

See. eg., Public Utilities Commission v. 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co., supra, note 3, 
at 255. 

*See authorities cited at note 1, supra. 
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above-ceiling sales also exert an inflation- 
ary pressure on jurisdictional sales by pro- 
ducers and may lead to widespread price 
increases under existing contracts for gas 
already flowing subject to the Commission's 
jurisdiction. This is because many existing 
contracts provide for price increases in the 
event a producer in the area receives a higher 
price than the seller is currently receiving 
from an interstate, jurisdictional pipeline." 
As a result, unregulated direct industrial 
sales by producers may lead to increases in 
the prices of gas paid by pipelines and, ulti- 
mately by residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial customers whom the Natural Gas 
Act seeks to protect. 

Another problem which would disappear 
if the Commission had jurisdiction over di- 
rect sales to industrial customers is the 
practice of some pipelines to refuse to deliver 
additional gas to local distributors for resale 
in order to sell it directly to industrial con- 
sumers." Since the unregulated direct sale 
can frequently be made at higher rates, the 
reason for the pipeline’s preference is obvi- 
ous. But this practice often may not be in 


1 See, e.g., Shell Oil Co., Docket No. RI61— 
515, Opinion No. 382 (decided Mar. 15, 1963), 
where new purchases from producers in west 
Texas were alleged to have triggered price 
increases under El Paso Natural Gas Co.’s 
contracts with other producers. The in- 
creases to which these producers were alleged 
to have become entitled, in turn, allegedly 
triggered price escalation clauses in a 
contract between El Paso and still another 
producer. See also Pure Oil Co., 25 FPC 383, 
387-91 (1961). 

"The problem is illustrated by the pro- 
ceedings in Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., 
Opinion No. 355, Apr. 18, 1962, 27 FPC 697, 
reversed sub nom Granite City Steel Co. v. 
F. P. C., C. AD. C. Nos. 17150, 17151, May 23, 
1963. Extension of the time in which to 
seek rehearing has been requested. There 
a group of Mississippi's distributor customers 
sought to compel the pipeline to sell them 
additional gas which it was making available 
to direct industrial customers at rates not 


additional gas to the distributors was set 
aside on review. 
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the public interest. In the first place, it 
means that less gas is available for resale 
to consumers for home heating—a use which 
the Commission, with court approval, has 
found may frequently be the best use for 
natural gas. 

Finally, direct industrial sales by pipelines 
or producers may, on occasion, prevent local 
distributors from making industrial sales 
within their service areas. These sales bene- 
fit home-heating customers by enabling 
local distributors to make sales during off- 
peak periods (i.e, when warm weather re- 
duces demand for space heating), and thus 
to spread the cost of their distribution facil- 
ities and those purchased gas costs which 
do not vary with the amount taken * over 
a greater volume of sales. The cost per 
unit of gas that the residential and com- 
mercial space-heating customers must pay 
is, in turn, decreased. Thus, Commission 
jurisdiction to regulate direct industrial 
sales by pipelines could put an end to the 
pipelines’ preference for such sales over sales 
to local distribtuors for resale, thereby bene- 
fiting the natural gas consumers for whose 
protection the Natural Gas Act was passed. 

For these reasons—protection of industrial 
consumers, prevention of widespread field 
price increases under existing contracts, and 
removal of present incentives to withhold 
gas from local distributors in order to make 
it available for direct industrial sales—the 
Commission strongly recommends that it be 
given jurisdiction over direct industrial sales 
by natural gas companies. This authority 
will enable the Commission to require that 
interstate industrial gas sales will be made at 
such prices and on such terms as to realize 
the potential benefits of such sales to both 
industrial and domestic consumers. 

Commissioner O’Connor has asked me to 
note his opposition to this proposal. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman. 


* F. P. C. v. Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp. supra, note 1. 

M Many pipeline rate schedules provide for 
both a commodity much for each 
unit of gas taken—and a demand charge— 
so much for each unit of gas that the pipe- 
line stands ready to deliver. The latter 

does not vary with the volume of gas 
the distributor actually uses. 


Revenues from and cost of service to main-line direct industrial cuslomers 


Name of company 


United Gas Pipe Line Co 
Southern Natural Gas Co. 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
Cities Service Gas Co. 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co 

Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp. (now Florida Gas 
Transmission Co. 

Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas (oo 


Revenues from | cost of service 
(neluding 


Staff allocated | Excess of pi over 
cos 


Period Source 


1.56 | 12months to Mar. 31, 1962 *_ RP-63-1. 

9.18 | 12months to June 30, "1959 55 N and RP-60-15. 
7.36 | 12months to Mar. 31, 1962. RP-60-3, 

(4. 66)| 12 months to Mar. 3i, 1061 ...| RP-62-1 and rate 5 

crease application 

56. 84 | 12months to Nov. 30, 102 RP-63-2. 

19. 86 | 12 months to Sept. 30, 1060. ..| G-14755 et al. 

9.80 | 12months to Mar. 31, 1961 2... G-9262 and RP-61-3. 
„ . ͤ G-5471 et al. 


1 Based on average cost of service for all nonjurisdictional business. Cost of service to — — and other nonjurisdictional sales. Costs are total cost of non- 


te main-line indust: 
2 Adjusted. 


3 Revenues are primarily from industrial sales but also include revenues from sales — 


rial customers only may be lower than shown but is not readily jurisdiet 


Nore. acre are pa most recent period available. 
industrial sales 


Total revenues are 61.6 percent 
made in 1961 by all natural gas companies included 


evenues from 
FPC statistics of natural gas companies. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 308(a) OF 
FEDERAL AVIATION ACT, RELAT- 
ING TO GRANT OF EXCLUSIVE 
RIGHTS AT AIRPORTS 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 

request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 


erence, a bill to amend section 308(a) of 
the Federal Aviation Act as it relates to 
the grant of exclusive rights at airports. 
I ask unanimous consent to have a letter 
from the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation, printed in the RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1735) to amend section 
308(a) of the Federal Aviation Act as it 
relates to the grant of exclusive rights 
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at airports, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnuson 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith is 
a draft bill “To amend section 308(a) of the 
Federal Aviation Act as it relates to the grant 
of exclusive rights at airports.” 

This proposal is part of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency's legislative program for 1963 
and enactment by the Congress is recom- 
mended. Its purpose is to make the law clear 
and consistent with respect to the sale of 
aviation gasoline and oil at public airports. 
Three statutes are involved in this problem. 

Section 308(a) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 prohibits the grant of exclusive rights 
for the use of landing areas “upon which 
Federal funds have been expended.” Land- 
ing areas are defined to include airports (sec- 
tion 101). This prohibition appeared origi- 
nally in section 303 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 and was carried over without 
change in the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 
In 1941, the Attorney General of the United 
States was requested to interpret the pred- 
ecessor section 303 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. It was his opinion that the prohibition 
was directed to particular “aeronautical ac- 
tivities” and not solely to the use of an air- 
port for all purposes, and that the purpose 
of the section was to prohibit monopolies 
and to promote and encourage competition 
in civil aeronautics. 

The Federal Airport Act (40 U.S.C. 1101) 
authorizes the Administrator to require as- 
surances from airport sponsors requesting 
Federal aid that the airport will be operated 
consistent with the terms of that act. This 
includes, among other things, assurances 
that the airport will be available for public 
use “on fair and reasonable terms and with- 
out unjust discrimination” (section 11(1)). 

The Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended in 1947 (50 U.S.C. App. 1622(g)), 
provides that disposals of surplus airport 
property shall be subject to the condition 
that the grantee shall not grant any exclu- 
sive right for the use of the airport to the 
exclusion of others in the same class. For 
the p of this condition, section 13(g) 
(2)(C) of that act defines “exclusive right” 
to mean— 

1. Any exclusive right to use the airport 
for conducting any particular aeronautical 
activity requiring operation of aircraft; 

2. Any exclusive right to engage in the sale 
or supplying of aircraft, aircraft accessories, 
equipment or supplies (excluding the sale of 
gasoline and oil), or aircraft services neces- 
sary for the operation of aircraft (including 
the maintenance and repair of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers and appliances). 

The effect of the foregoing is to prohibit 
the grant of exclusive rights involving aero- 
nautical activities at airports obtained from 
the Government under the Surplus Property 
Act. However, the sale of gasoline and oil is 
expressly excepted from this prohibition. 

In the administration of these three provi- 
sions of law over the past 20 years there have 
been numerous policy shifts with respect to 
whether airport owners should be permitted 
to grant or exercise exclusive rights for the 
sale of aviation gasoline and oll. For ex- 
ample, in the case of agreements entered into 
pursuant to the development of landing 
areas program which was initiated in 1940, 
the sale of gasoline and oil was uniformly 
held not to be an “aeronautical activity” for 
which the grant of an exclusive right would 
be prohibited by section 303 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, as construed by the At- 
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torney General. On the other hand, grant 
agreements entered into pursuant to the 
Federal Airport Act from October 1946 until 
March 1948 expressly prohibited the grant of 
exclusive rights to sell gas and oil. However, 
this prohibition was premised on the author- 
ity contained in the Federal Airport Act, as 
distinguished from the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
Subsequently, these grant agreements were 
changed to prohibit only those exclusive 
rights barred by section 303 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act and, as such, were not considered 
to prohibit the grant of an exclusive right for 
the sale of gasoline and oil. Additionally, 
deeds executed under the Surplus Property 
Act have uniformly incorporated the lan- 
guage of that statute, which excludes the 
sale of gasoline and oil from the exclusive 
rights prohibition. Besides the gasoline and 
oil provision, the various types of grant 
agreements have also contained differing re- 
quirements over the years with reference to 
other kinds of exclusive rights. A study un- 
dertaken by CAA in 1955 summarized the 
problem to that date as follows: 

“The important thing, for purposes of 
this study, is that different exclusive right 
provisions were incorporated in the three 
types of airport operation agreements (grant 
agreements, surplus property instruments of 
disposal, and section 16 deeds) as has been 
seen. The importance of this lies not only 
in the fact that different airports have been 
treated differently in this regard but in the 
fact that 216 airports are now covered by 
2 of the 3 types of agreements and 5 by all 3 
types. This of course further complicates a 
situation already complicated by the fact 
that many of those and other airports are 
covered by 2 or 3 of the forms of grant agree- 
ments which have been used and the fact 
that 389 airports are covered not only by 1 or 
more forms of grant agreements and surplus 
property instruments of disposal but by at 
least 1 of the 5 forms of AP-4 agreements 
each of which, as previously noted, is like the 
form of section 16 deed in that it prohibits 
only the types of exclusive rights forbidden 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act.” 

Last year the issue as to grants of ex- 
clusive rights at public airports was square- 
ly presented to this Agency for the first 
time. Disputes arose at several airports 
wherein the Agency was requested to deter- 
mine that the airport operators were in 
violation of their agreements with the Gov- 
ernment as a result of contracts which they 
were contemplating or had entered into 
granting an exclusive right to sell gasoline 
and oil or to conduct other aeronantical 
activities. 

The matter was brought to my attention 
and I held numerous meetings with all of 
the parties involved, giving each an oppor- 
tunity to present the issues directly to me. 
In the course of investigating the com- 
plaints, it became necessary for the Agency 
to review the entire history of the laws 
and policies relating to exclusive rights and 
determine anew what policies should pre- 
vail in light of airport operations as they 
exist today. From this review, the Agency 
developed for the first time a comprehensive 
definition of those “aeronautical activities” 
which should fall within the prohibition 
against exclusive rights contained ir section 
308(a) of the Federal Aviation Act. Such 
“aeronautical activity” is now defined as 
“any activity which involves, makes possible, 
or is required for the operation of aircraft, 
or which contributes to or is required for 
the safety of such operations.” The term 
as defined would include charter operations, 
pilot training, aircraft rental and sightsee- 
ing, aerial photography, crop dusting, aerial 
advertising and surveying, air carrier opera- 
tions, aircraft sales and services, sale of 
aviation petroleum products whether or not 
conducted in conjunction with other in- 
cluded activities, repair and maintenance of 
aircraft, sale of aircraft parts, and any 
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other activities which because of their di- 
rect relationship to the operation of air- 
craft can appropriately be regarded as an 
“aeronautical activity.” 

It is the view of the Agency that this 
definition comports with the reality of the 
large-scale aviation business activities now 
being conducted on the Nation's airports, 
practically all of which have received or are 
receiving Federal funds. In our opinion, 
this definition is not only the legally correct 
one, but also the only one consistent with 
the traditional policy of our Government to 
foster fair competition and discourage the 
grant of monopolies, 

Accordingly, in administering section 308 
(a) of the Federal Aviation Act, this Agency 
now takes the position that granting an ex- 
clusive right for the sale of gasoline and oil 
is unlawful at a public airport upon which 
Federal funds have been expended. How- 
ever, because of the express exclusion of the 
sale of gasoline and oil from the “exclusive 
right” prohibition in the Surplus Property 
Act, the grant of an exclusive right for this 
purpose at a surplus property airport re- 
mains lawful. Consequently, we feel legally 
obligated to countenance such grants even 
though these airports may be currently re- 
ceiving Federal funds. There is no logical 
basis for this distinction. The Federal pol- 
icy of promoting fair competition is as valid 
when applied to an airport conveyed by the 
Federal Government pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Surplus Property Act as it is 
when applied to a nonsurplus property air- 
port “upon which Federal funds have been 
expended.” 

We believe that the factual situation has 
altered sufficiently since 1947 to warrant this 
clarification of congressional policy. Except 
for their derivation, there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish the 531 surplus property airports 
from the approximately 1,400 other airports 
with which the Federal Government has 
agreements of one form or another. They 
receive identical consideration under the 
Federal-aid airport program and in the in- 
stallation and maintenance of Federal air 
navigation facilities. For the same reasons, 
they should be equally subject to any statu- 
tory restrictions. 

A more detailed discussion of the legal and 
policy considerations supporting this recom- 
mendation is set forth in the statement of 
Agency policy which I personally approved 
and issued on July 17, 1962, a copy of which 
is attached. If the Federal Aviation Act is 
amended as we are proposing, it is our in- 
tention to apply the same policies set forth 
in this statement. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program to the submis- 
sion of this proposed legislation to the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. Harasy, 
Administrator. 


NATIONAL PARK DESIGNATION FOR 
ARCHES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the creation of Arches Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah. This 
spectacular area is now a national monu- 
ment, but it fully deserves the recogni- 
tion, standing, and prestige which will 
come from national park designation. 

Arches is located in the heart of the 
famed Red Rock country of southeastern 
Utah, just to the north across the Colo- 
rado River from the picturesque town 
of Moab. 

Eighty-eight openings that are large 
enough to be classed as arches have been 
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discovered within the boundaries of this 
national monument, hence the origin of 
its name. Other arches are probably 
hidden away in remote and rugged parts 
of the area. Spectacular towers, sweep- 
ing coves, shapes resembling figures of 
men and animals, balanced rocks, and 
other weird forms resulting from the 
combined action of running water, wind, 
rain, frost, and sun, form a setting to 
which the arches themselves are a ma- 
jestic culmination. 

Among the most famous scenic areas 
are the Windows section, and Devils 
Garden containing famous Landscape 
Arch, which is 291 feet long and is be- 
lieved to be the longest natural-stone 
span in the world. Similarly, Klondike 
Bluffs and Delicate Arch must not be 
missed in any visit to Arches. The lat- 
ter, delicately supported on either side 
by a slender column, rises sharply to 
achieve a towering pinnacle higher than 
a six-story building. 

NEGLECTED FOR 27 YEARS 


Although the Arches National Monu- 
ment was set aside by Presidential 
proclamation on April 12, 1929, the area 
was sadly neglected for decades. It was 
not until 1956, 27 years later, that the 
first substantial development took place 
under the great Mission 66 program 
which was pioneered by President Eisen- 
hower and initiated in that year. Since 
1956, a great deal has been accomplished 
in building roads, trails, buildings, and 
utilities to make the area accessible to 
increasing numbers of visitors and to 
provide the facilities necessary to make 
their stay more comfortable, enjoyable, 
and informative. 

I was pleased to work with the Na- 
tional Park Service in accelerating the 
construction of a new access road to 
Arches. It was completed in 1958 and 
climbs through the sandstone cliffs be- 
hind the monument’s headquarters and 
passes through the Courthouse Towers 
section. Since that time, the number of 
visitors has skyrocketed from 25,400 in 
1957 to 105,700 in 1962. 


NEW VISITORS’ CENTER 


It was my pleasure in May of 1962 to 
attend and participate in the dedication 
of the Arches visitors’ center, also an 
important part of the Mission 66 pro- 
gram. This splendid edifice, with its 14 
exhibits that will be of endless fascina- 
tion to visitors, including the new pro- 
jection room, is an important step in 
the development of the tourist potential 
in southeastern Utah. It was first pro- 
gramed in 1958, and funds were made 
available on July 1 of that year. The 
center itself was finished and accepted 
by the National Park Service in 1960, 
although the special exhibits were not 
completed until March 1962. 

ARCHES MERITS PARK STATUS 


It is obvious to me that the Arches 
National Monument with its great new 
development now fully merits national 
park status. In 1961 I introduced a bill 
to give national park status to Arches, at 
which time I observed that it met every 
appropriate standard for a national park 
and noted, for example, that it is of vir- 
tually the same size as Bryce Canyon 
National Park but possessed of a unique 
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beauty of its own. Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall has stated that acre 
for acre southern Utah contains the 
greatest concentration of scenic won- 
ders in the Nation, and during a trip 
to this spectacular region in 1961, he 
singled out Arches National Monument 
as being one of the areas he considered 
fully deserving of national park status. 

Yet, the spectacular towers, arches, 
and other weird formations of the present 
Arches National Monument make up a 
scenic splendor which is enjoyed by too 
few people. Even with the vast increase 
in visitors to Arches since the comple- 
tion of the new access road and visitors’ 
center, the number is far below that of 
the nearby national parks. While Grand 
Canyon was visited by 1,446,500 tourists 
in 1962, Zion National Park received 
622,100 visitors, and Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park 251,000, the visitors to Arches 
National Monument numbered 105,700. 
Thus the people of America are being 
denied and are denying themselves the 
stirring experience of visiting this truly 
fantastic and awe-inspiring area. 

A principal reason for the relatively 
small number of visitors is, I am sure, 
the fact that Archs has not received na- 
tional park designation. Its present 
national monument status does not carry 
with it in the public mind the prestige 
associated with national parks. Such 
recognition is not only deserved, but long 
overdue. 

I sincerely urge the Congress and the 
Department of Interior to lend their sup- 
port to this measure to give Arches the 
additional recognition and prestige it so 
richly merits. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1736) to establish Arches 
National Monument as Arches National 
Park, introduced by Mr. BENNETT, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


TAX DEDUCTION FOR CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO NATIONAL AND STATE 
POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
in order to allow a deduction, or credit, 
against tax for contributions to National 
and State political committees. 

The proposed legislation is in line with 
the recommendations of the President’s 
Bipartisan Commission on Campaign 
Costs. 

In a letter dated April 30, 1963, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Senate, 
the President of the United States urged 
Congress to give this matter prompt and 
favorable consideration in order to en- 
courage a greater percentage of the pub- 
lic to participate in the financial aspects 
of political campaigns. 

Specifically, the proposal provides two 
tax incentives: 

First, it would enable any person who 
so desires to contribute $20 or less to a 
National or State political committee, 
and in turn obtain a tax credit for one- 
half of the contribution made. In the 
case of a joint return the limit would be 
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doubled. Thus the maximum tax cred- 
it in the case of a joint return would be 
$20 in a taxable year. 

The second proviso would pertain to 
larger contributions, and would allow a 
taxpayer to deduct from his taxable in- 
come the full amount of his political con- 
tributions up to a maximum of $500. 

Too often we have heard the hue and 
cry that too much reliance has been 
placed upon large contributions from 
special interest groups to candidates and 
the inference of undue influence being 
exerted, regardless of whether or not in 
fact this exists. 

I believe the proposed legislation will 
encourage greater public participation, 
bringing about a freer flow of funds from 
small contributors, thus immeasurably 
reducing the impact of larger contri- 
butions on the political candidate. 

It is a healthy situation to encourage 
the public with particular reference to 
the small contributor to take a more 
active financial participation in political 
campaigns. 

I am confident that the public re- 
sponse will be greater where these in- 
centives are provided to the taxpayer, 
and the good that is bound to result from 
them will very definitely be in the na- 
tional interest. 

I, too, hope that in line with the wishes 
of the President of the United States, 
prompt and favorable consideration will 
be given to this proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1746) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
a deduction or credit against tax for con- 
tributions to National and State political 
committees, introduced by Mr. SMATHERS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF EXISTING 
14TH STREET BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE POTOMAC RIVER 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to reconstruct the 
substructure and to replace the super- 
structure of the existing 14th Street or 
Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River. 

The proposed measure refers to one 
of the two bridges authorized for the 
14th Street crossing by Congress in 1946. 
The first of these bridges was opened to 
traffic on May 9, 1950, and the second 
bridge was completed and opened to traf- 
fic on January 26, 1962. During this pe- 
riod, the number of vehicles crossing the 
Potomac River in this corridor increased 
from about 52,000 in 1946 to approxi- 
mately 124,000 in April of 1963. 

It is increasingly evident that the au- 
thorization contained in the legislation 
of 1946 requires reappraisal if we are to 
meet the traffic demands for this area 
in the future. The lanes presently in 
use on the Southwest Freeway and the 
outbound lanes on 14th Street and 15th 
Street extended now carry an outbound 
traffic flow to the bridge crossing in ex- 
cess of 6,600 vehicles during the p.m. 
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peak hour. This exceeds the practicable 
capacity of the crossing, and it is evident 
that the problem will become increasing- 
ly severe when the Southwest Freeway 
is connected with the Center Leg and the 
remainder of the Inner Loop Freeway 
System. After these connections are 
made, the 14th Street end of the South- 
west Freeway can easily deliver 9,000 
vehicles per hour to the river crossing, 
a volume which, according to the District 
Director of Highways and Traffic, H. L. 
Aitken, will require not less than 6 free- 
flowing lanes. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia is also 
interested in the proposed project in re- 
lation to plans for reconstruction of the 
Shirley Highway on the general plan of 
a 3-2-3 configuration; that is, the out- 
side roadways consisting of three lanes 
of each serving traffic in either a north 
or south direction, with the two inner 
lanes reversible, depending upon peak 
traffic requirements. District of Colum- 
bia traffic engineers have been planning 
in close coordination with the highway 
department of the State of Virginia. 

General plans for reconstruction of the 
old 14th Street Bridge contemplate some 
reconstruction of the piers and the erec- 
tion of a new superstructure similar in 
design to that of the new southbound 
bridge. The estimated cost would be in 
the range of $3 to $4 million. 

It is worth noting, Mr. President, that 
the estimated cost will be more than 
compensated for in the time that would 
be saved by Government workers com- 
muting from Virginia. Studies by the 
Department of Highways and Traffic of 
the District of Columbia indicate that 
between April 1953 and April 1963, the 
volume of traffic across the Potomac 
River has increased approximately 34.7 
percent, so that the Potomac River 
bridges are now carrying a daily traffic in 
excess of 308,000 vehicles, or approxi- 
mately half a million persons. 

I am informed by Mr. Aitken that his 
traffic engineers have made comparative 
time studies of traffic on the Southwest 
Freeway corridor before and after open- 
ing of the present freeway section. They 
learned that as a result of the freeway 
work already accomplished there is an 
average saving of 5 to 6 minutes for each 
vehicle trip during peak traffic hours and 
approximately 2 minutes for each vehicle 
trip during nonpeak hours. The applica- 
tion of these savings to some 120,000 ve- 
hicles per day results in a saving in ex- 
cess of 6,000 man-hours per day. The 
savings would be extended with the 
bridge reconstruction proposed in the 
pending proposal. 

Since, under the best of circumstances, 
the proposed bridge could not be opened 
in less than 3 years from its authoriza- 
tion, it is my hope that the Congress will 
act expeditiously on this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1748) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to reconstruct the substructure and 
to replace the superstructure of the ex- 
isting 14th Street or Highway Bridge 
across the Potomac River, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. RANDOLPH, 
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was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT ON BIBLE READING 
AND SCHOOL PRAYERS 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr, GOLDWATER], 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT] a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
purpose of which is to override the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court 
wherein the Court prohibited the read- 
ing of the Bible and the recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer in public schools. 

In my opinion, this decision is not in 
accord with the principles upon which 
our country was founded and upon which 
our Government was established. We as 
Americans have always prided ourselves 
upon being a Christian nation and have 
ofttimes—perhaps too righteously so— 
pointed the finger of scorn at atheistic 
nations. The early founders of our Re- 
public were men who while determined 
to maintain a separation of church and 
state were also men who recognized our 
dependence upon the Supreme Being. 

Congress just a few years ago added 
the words “under God” in our Pledge of 
Allegiance. 

Our national anthem contains this 
reference to God: 

And this be our motto “in God is our 
trust.” 


The Senate of the United States, un- 
der one of its established rules, cannot 
open a session without first having a 
prayer by the Chaplain or his repre- 
sentative. 

Our coins bear the inscription “in God 
Is Our Trust,” and over the main en- 
trance to the Senate Chamber this same 
inscription appears in bold letters. 

When a Member of the Senate takes 
his oath of office the last words in that 
oath are “So help me God.” 

Our whole system of government from 
its earliest establishment has been based 
on the fact that we do recognize our- 
selves as being a Christian Nation. This 
does not mean that we as a people do 
not respect the right of any individual 
to select his own religion. This does not 
mean that we do not extend to an in- 
dividual his right to be an atheist; that 
is his individual right. 

But we can respect those individual 
rights and still preserve our dignity as a 
Christian Nation, and certainly if the 
majority of the people in any school dis- 
trict wish to have the Bible read or the 
Lord’s Prayer repeated in their schools 
that is an American heritage. 

Much has been said about the impor- 
tance of the American Government’s 
portraying a good image to the nations 
of the world. There is nothing that could 
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be more disastrous to the world’s opinion 
of our country than to leave the impres- 
sion that we who had prided ourselves 
upon being a Christian Nation are now 
renouncing our dependence upon our 


I know of no stronger argument that 
could be made in support of the need of 
this constitutional amendment than to 
quote Mr. Justice Stewart, who in his 
dissenting opinion said: 

We err * * * if we do not recognize, as a 
matter of history and as a matter of the 
imperatives of our free society, that religion 


and government must necessarily interact in 
countless ways. 


Continuing, Mr. Justice Stewart cited 
example after example of the interac- 
tion—from the use of prayer in the open- 
ing of courts and Congress to the State 
support of chaplains to minister to those 
in the armed forces who, of their own 
choice, seek such ministry. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
joint resolution lie on the desk until June 
25 in order that any Senator who wishes 
to join as a cosponsor may have an op- 
portunity to do so. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in 
the Recorp and will lie on the desk, as 
requested. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 91) pro- 

an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to permit the 
offering of prayer in public schools, in- 
troduced by Mr. WIILTIAuS of Delaware 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Nothing contained in this 
Constitution shall be construed to prohibit 
the authority administering any school, 
school system, or educational institution 
supported in whole or in part from any public 
funds from providing for the participation 
by the students thereof in any periods of 
Bible reading or nonsectarian prayer if such 
participation is voluntary. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an edi- 
torial which appeared under date of June 
18 in Washington’s leading newspaper, 
the Evening Star, following by the lead 
editorial of the Wall Street Journal of 
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June 19; in which both editors point out 
the error of this decision. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, June 18, 1963] 

THE Court Bars THE Lorp’s PRAYER 

The Supreme Court has spoken. Both the 
Lord's Prayer and Bible reading have been 
barred from the public schools. This comes 
not as a surprise. But in our view it is a 
shame, 

It all seems so silly. Writing for the 
majority, Justice Clark conjured up dread- 
ful prospects if the Court should allow a 
prayer to be said in a public school. To per- 
mit such a thing, he argued, would depart 
from the concept of a Government that 
must be neutral in religious matters. And 
he went on to say: The breach of neutral- 
ity that is today a trickling stream may all 
too soon become a raging torrent.” Perhaps 
there is something to be said for this as 
rhetoric. But it is nonsense when measured 
against the rise of secularism and material- 
ism in this country since the Founding 
Fathers drafted the first amendment. We 
mention this because it helps a little in 
understanding what Justice Clark must have 
had in mind when he said that the applica- 
tion of his concept of neutrality requires 
“interpretation of a delicate sort.” Delicate 
indeed. 

Justice Stewart, the lone dissenter, stated 
his understanding of what is meant by the 
first amendment's guarantee of religious 
freedom. It is a forthright statement, and it 
appeals to us. “What our Constitution in- 
dispensably protects,” he said, “is the free- 
dom of each of us, be he Jew or Agnostic, 
Christian or Atheist, Buddhist or Free- 
thinker, to believe or disbelieve, to worship 
or not worship, to pray or to keep silent, ac- 
cording to his own conscience, uncoerced and 
unrestrained by government.” To us, this is 
quite different from saying that the Consti- 
tution forbids one child, who may wish to do 
so, to recite the Lord’s Prayer in a public 
school merely because some other child, 
who does not want to pray and who is not 
required to pray, objects. 

Also interesting were some comments by 
Justice Goldberg in a concurring opinion, in 
which Justice Harlan joined. 

Justice Goldberg, of course, agreed with 
the majority ruling. But he seemed a bit 
disturbed by Justice Clark’s neutral concept. 
“Untutored devotion to the concept of neu- 
trality,” he said “can lead * * to a brood- 
ing and pervasive devotion to the secular and 
a passive, or even active hostility to the 
religious.” For our part, we think the 
court’s school rulings in the area of religion, 
although certainly not so intended, have al- 
ready led to a climate of passive and perhaps 
even active hostility to the religious. At an- 
other point, Justice Goldberg, in what we 
take to be a reference to Justice Clark’s trick- 
ling stream and raging torrent, added: “It 
is of course true that great consequences can 
grow from small beginnings, but the measure 
of constitutional adjudication is the ability 
and willingness to distinguish between real 
threat and mere shadow.” 

If we may put our own interpretation on 
this, we think it is a comment which hits the 
nail squarely on the head. For in this rul- 
ing, and in some of those that preceded it, 
the court has done precisely what Justice 
Goldberg warned against—mistaken mere 
shadow for real threat. 

In the process God and religion have all 
but been driven from the public schools. 
What remains? Will the baccalaureate serv- 
ice and Christmas carols be the next to go? 
Don't bet against it. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, June 19, 
1963 


IMAGINED DANGERS AND REAL ISSUES 


Of all the dangers to a free society of 
which our forefathers were fearful, and 
against which they sought to safeguard the 
people in the Constitution, the one that 
time has proved of no danger is that the 
state would prescribe a religious belief. 

In our history we have had many con- 
stitutional crises, some of which nearly tore 
the country apart. We are torn today by 
a constitutional issue, that of the treatment 
of our Negro citizens, which will require 
the utmost efforts of great minds to resolve 
without lasting political wounds. 

But nowhere in our history will you find 
any serious threat by any church or sect 
to seize the state or to persuade the state 
to use its power to establish it as the state 
religion. 

This elementary fact of our history, quite 
apart from all of the philosophical argu- 
ments, seems to us to make absolute non- 
sense of the Supreme Court's decision about 
Bible readings in the public schools. A 
more ponderous effort upon a more trivial 
issue has rarely, if ever, emerged from the 
robed men who sit upon that Bench. 

This is not to say that the result of the 
decision is trivial, or that its consequences 
do not now raise grave questions. For what 
the Supreme Court has done, in the name 
of protecting us from the establishment of 
religion by the state, is to establish secular- 
ization—atheism, if you would have it 
bluntly—as the one belief to which the 
state’s power will extend its protection. 

Thus if you believe in the God of the 
Jews, the God of the Christians, or the God 
of Islam, you are denied absolutely any 
public expression of it in the schools which 
the public supports, Hereafter the views 
of the nonbeliever alone are sheltered by 
the full panoply of the state’s police powers. 

The legal and philosophical answer to 
this interpretation of the Constitution, it 
seems to us, has been well put by Mr. Justice 
Stewart. “Weerr * * * if we do not recog- 
nize, as a matter of history and as a matter of 
the imperatives of our free society, that 
religion and government must necessarily 
interact in countless ways.” He cites ex- 
ample after example of the interaction— 
from the use of prayer in the opening of 
courts and Congress to the state support of 
chaplains to minister to those in the Armed 
Forces who, of their own choice, seek such 
ministry. 

And he puts his finger surely upon the 
specious argument of Government neutral- 
ity about religion. The duty of the state 
is to accommodate those differences of 
belief which a free society makes inevitable, 
not to try to set up impermissible cate- 
gories and so throw its weight against those 
who may desire public expression of their 
beliefs. 

“A compulsory State educational system 
so structures a child’s life,” he observes, 
“that if religious exercises are held to be 
impermissible in schools, religion is placed 
at an artificial and state-created disadvan- 
tage.“ In short, not neutrality but state 
action against religion. 

Yet much as we share Justice Stewart's 
views, it is not alone the philosophy of the 
Court majority that troubles us. Surely it 
is a distortion of the Constitution to suggest 
that when the Founding Fathers put into it 
the prohibition against the establishment 
of religion” they were aiming even distantly 
at a prohibition against the reading of Scrip- 
ture or of prayers in public bodies, including 
the schools. To them establishment meant 
literally setting up a state religion. 

It is certainly a distortion of the views of 
such men as Madison and Jefferson and 
Rogers Williams to suggest that their devo- 
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tion to religious liberty is somehow the seed 
of the view to which this Court has now 
come, depriving people of the liberty to 
express their religious views openly in the 
school. 

And what are we to make of it when this 
Court, in order to buttress this opinion, 
reminds us of the danger that powerful 
sects * * * might bring about a fusion of 
governmental and religious functions? Are 
we to suppose that this danger, rightly 
guarded against by the Constitution, is 
somehow now threatened because schoolchil- 
dren hear the Bible read? 

Apparently so. For in warning us against 
this minor encroachment against the Con- 
stitution, the Court thunders that “the 
breach of neutrality that is today a trickling 
stream may all too soon become a raging 
torrent.” Here, without doubt, is upside- 
down logic. For if there has been any con- 
sistent trend in our religious history, it is 
that what might once have been described 
as a raging torrent of religious intolerance 
has become by comparison a trickling stream. 

It is this disparity between argument and 
reality, between cause and remedy, that 
troubles us in the Court's decision. Perhaps 
it is undesirable public policy—although we 
do not think so—to provide a moment of 
prayer, or a brief reading of the Scriptures, 
in a school whose purpose is to teach the 
ideas upon which Western society is based. 

But it is wholly ridiculous to argue that 
this practice, followed by generation after 
generation without injury to our institu- 
tions, is now suddenly become a thing to un- 
dermine the Republic and demand the most 
absolute prohibitions against it in the name 
of the Constitution. 

And it does not augur well for the future 
to see our highest judges torture history 
and turn metaphysical handsprings to jus- 
tify that which they wish to decide. In the 
real constitutional issues which face the Na- 
tion today we should not have to fear that 
small minds will be brought to great 
questions, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if I have the floor, I would like 
to yield to the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL], who wishes to address him- 
self to the same subject. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I shall be 
happy to join as cosponsor with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
delighted to have the Senator join. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO THE 
READING OF THE BIBLE AND THE 
OFFERING OF PRAYER IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution and ask that it lie on the desk 
until the close of business on Tuesday, 
June 25, so that my colleagues may have 
a chance to add their names as co- 
sponsors. 

The joint resolution proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit the reading of 
the Bible and the offering of prayer in 
public schools. 

This action on my part is prompted 
by the ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court 
on Monday, June 17, in the case brought 
by a Baltimore, Md., woman who ob- 
jected to her son’s having to listen to 
Bible reading and the saying of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Baltimore public 
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school which he attended. The Supreme 
Court ruled, 8 to 1, that it is unconstitu- 
tional to engage in Bible reading and 
recitation of the Lord's Prayer in public 
schools. 

I respect the Court’s decision. I am 
not critical of the Court. Its honorable 
and able members interpreted the pro- 
visions of the Constitution as it stands 
today. However, the Constitution itself 
makes provision for its own amend- 
ment—hby two-thirds of the two Houses 
of Congress and the legislatures of at 
least three-fourths of the respective 
States. 

If it takes a constitutional amendment 
to permit Bible reading and prayer in 
the public schools, the Congress of the 
United States and the legislatures of the 
respective States should waste no time in 
amending the Constitution. 

I believe the people of the Nation 
should be permitted to make their wishes 
known. This can be done effectively and 
fairly by giving them a voice in the mat- 
ter through their respective State legisla- 
tures. As a constitutional amendment 
requires ratification by three-fourths of 
the State legislatures, my measure gives 
the people an opportunity to speak 
through their local representatives in 
the State legislatures. 

I recently took a poll in my State of 

Maryland and I found that 71 percent 
of the people favor Bible reading in the 
schools even if that should require new 
legislation, while only 20 percent were 
opposed and 9 percent were in doubt. I 
consider my poll a fair sampling of pub- 
lic opinion. And I have no reason to 
think that the people of other States feel 
differently on this subject. 

There is a wealth of evidence from our 
traditions, customs, laws and practices 
which prove us to be a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being. 

None of our citizens, young or old, 
should be coerced into participating in 
any particular religious exercises. By 
the same token, none of our citizens, 
young or old, should be prevented 
from participating. The constitutional 
amendment would permit local author- 
ities to provide opportunity to its citi- 
zens to exercise this phase of freedom. 

Should we not get this situation 
straightened out by amending the Con- 
stitution, it is not unreasonable to say 
that Christmas and Easter displays, rec- 
ognition of days of religious significance, 
study and appreciation of religious lead- 
ers and their contributions are marked 
for extinction. 

Section 1 of the article of amendment 
states: 

Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall be construed to prohibit the authority 
administering any school, school system, or 
educational institution supported in whole 
or in part from any public funds from pro- 
viding for the voluntary participation by 
the students thereof in the reading of pas- 
sages from the Bible or in regularly sched- 
uled periods of nonsectarian prayer. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 91) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to permit the 
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reading of the Bible and the offering of 
prayer in public schools, introduced by 
Mr. BEALL, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS TO PRESERVE AND 
PROTECT REFERENCES TO RELI- 
ANCE UPON GOD IN GOVERN- 
MENTAL MATTERS AND THE 
READING OF THE BIBLE AND 
PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
have a matter of vital importance, and I 
ask unanimous consent that I be allowed 
to speak for 6 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator is recognized for 
6 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, when 
the Supreme Court ruled last year that a 
government body could not require a 
specific prayer to be read in public 
schools, I hoped then that the Court 
would go no further in the restricting of 
religious education in our public schools. 
However, the Supreme Court on Monday 
rendered an ungodly decision, one con- 
temptuous of God and religion. 

Although some will argue that the 
Supreme Court simply ruled that no offi- 
cial of any public school system can re- 
quire or sponsor the reading of the Bible 
or the reciting of prayers in our schools, 
the ruling in essence, if enforced and 
followed by the people, will abolish pray- 
ing and the reading of the Bible in public 
schools. 

Schoolteachers run our classrooms. 
Schoolteachers are officials of the school 
system, and therefore, under the ruling 
of the Court, they cannot even suggest, 
much less require, the reading of our 
Bible or the reciting of prayers in the 
classrooms, 

Despite the Supreme Court ruling, I 
am urging schoolteachers and schools to 
continue the reading of the Bible and to 
continue praying in classrooms. 

There is no statutory provision to 
penalize the school officials for defying 
the Supreme Court. They can continue 
to pray and read the Bible in schools 
until a court injunction is issued in each 
individual and every case, restraining 
them from continuing the practice in 
defiance of the Supreme Court. 

Monday, as I stood in the Supreme 
Court prior to the rendering of this deci- 
sion, the Court crier, in opening the ses- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court, declared, 
“God save the United States and this 
honorable Court.” The Supreme Court 
never convenes for business without its 
crier calling out to God Almighty to save 
this Nation and the Supreme Court. 

What court of justice is this which 
calls upon God to save it every day it 
works, when it turns around and denies 
the same privilege to the children in our 
schools? 

Immediately after the Supreme Court's 
decision was announced, there came 
news reports from across the Nation 
concerning individuals who intend to 
bring suits up to the Supreme Court to 
eliminate the words “Under God” now 
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contained in our Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag, and to remove the language 
“In God We Trust” from our money. 

No doubt other suits will follow con- 
cerning the religious aspects embodied 
in our Government and political life, 
which have been handed down to us since 
our Founding Fathers declared our in- 
dependence and created this Nation. 
There was reference to God Almighty 
in our Declaration of Independence, and 
there have been close ties between our 
Nation and God Almighty throughout 
the generations. 

Few Presidents have ever met the 
crises of the times without calling on 
God for help, and no nation that ever 
forgot God and departed from recogni- 
tion of God Almighty ever survived in 
this world. Our Nation was created 
with the help of God, and it is our duty 
today to remember this fact and to thank 
God Almighty for what he has given 
us and done for us through the ages. 
It is a selfish, self-righteous, and sinful 
people who turn against their God. 

Regardless of how rich this Nation is, 
regardless of how selfish some of our 
people may have become, and regard- 
less of the wanton ways some people have 
developed, it is the duty of responsible 
people, including the Congress, to remain 
steadfast in our insistence that God re- 
main a part of our Nation. 

It is for these reasons and for this pur- 
pose that I send to the desk a joint reso- 
lution to amend the Constitution of the 
United States so as to preserve and pro- 
tect references to the reliance upon God 
in our Government, and a joint resolu- 
tion proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to permit the reading of the Holy 
Bible and the offering of prayer in public 
schools. 

The first amendment will preserve 
references to belief in or reliance upon 
God and any invocation of aid from God 
in any governmental or public document, 
proceeding, ceremony, and upon any 
coinage, currency, or obligation of the 
United States that is standing or may 
come in the future years. 

The second amendment will enable 
any school to hold Bible readings and 
prayer recitations on a nonsectarian, 
voluntary basis. 

For the sake of our Nation and our 
future generations, I ask that the Con- 
gress receive these joint resolutions and 
give them expeditious passage so that 
the people of the United States them- 
selves may decide which road we will 
take in the future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolutions will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolutions, introduced by 
Mr. JOHNSTON, were received, read twice 
by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 92. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to preserve and protect references to 


reliance upon God in governmental matters; 
and 


S.J. Res. 93. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to permit the reading of the Holy 
Bible and the offering of prayer in public 
schools. 
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U.S. SENATE REAFFIRMS BELIEF IN 
FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion relating to freedom of prayer. 

On Monday, the Supreme Court hand- 
ed down two historic decisions. In the 
cases of the school district of Abington 
Township against Edward L. Schempp 
and William J. Murray against the Board 
of School Commissioners of Baltimore, it 
ruled that it is a violation of the 1st and 
14th amendments of the Constitution to 
set aside time in public schools for read- 
ing of the Bible and the offering of 
prayer. 

This, of course, is an extension of the 
Court’s decision last year against the 
use in the public schools of a State offi- 
cial prayer. 

Last year, after the Court announced 
its decision, I introduced a resolution, 
Senate Resolution 356, expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the Supreme 
Court’s decision in no way interfered with 
the right of public school systems to set 
aside a time during the school day for 
prayerful meditation so long as no public 
official prescribes or recites a prayer 
which is offered. No final committee ac- 
tion was taken on the matter. 

Today, Mr. President, in the wake of 
Monday’s decisions, I am again offering 
a resolution expressing that prayerful 
meditation is permissible in public 
schools. This new resolution is substan- 
tially the same as that which I intro- 
duced last year. It is significant because 
it reaffirms the belief of the Senate in 
the constitutional guarantee of freedom 
of worship. It puts the Senate on record 
as believing that the Court’s decision is 
not to be construed as a prohibition 
against individual prayer or prayerful 
meditation in our public schools. 

Mr. President, I should like to call at- 
tention to what I call the new harmony 
decision of the Court as it is expressed 
in dicta in the case on page 75 of the 
decision. 

Justice Clark said: 

The “establishment” clause does not ban 
Federal or State regulation of conduct whose 
reason or effect merely happens to coincide 
or harmonize with the tenets of some or all 
religions. 


Justice Clark continued further to 
say: 

I think a brief survey of certain of these 
forms of accommodation will reveal that the 
first amendment commands not official hos- 
tility to a religion, but only a strict neutral- 
ity in matters of religion. 


Then he pointed out certain provisions 
by State and Federal Governments for 
chaplains in the Armed Forces, in the 
legislative groups, and in penal institu- 
tions. He referred to invocational pray- 
ers, such as those rendered by the Chap- 
lain of the Senate, whom I see in the 
Chamber at the present moment. Our 
Chaplain is a wonderful man. His spir- 
itual guidance has always been some- 
thing I have looked to, and it has been of 
great help to me. 

The Justice also pointed out: 

The holding of the Court today plainly does 
not foreclose teaching the Holy Scriptures or 
about the differences between religious sects 
in classes in literature or history. Indeed, 
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whether or not the Bible is involved, it would 
be impossible to teach m y many 
subjects in the social sciences or the human- 
ities without some mention of religion. 


I should like to point out that the con- 
curring opinion of Mr. Justice Goldberg, 
with which Mr. Justice Harlan concurs, 
states a point which I believe is im- 
portant. He has shown the difference 
between the attitude toward religion of 
the United States and some of the other 
nations in the world, and especially com- 
munistic nations. We are a God-fearing 
society; others are godless societies. 
Lest someone misinterpret what the 
Court has said and place us in the field 
of being a godless people, I should like 
to point out the following language in 
Justice Goldberg’s opinion: 

The first amendment’s guarantees, as ap- 
plied to the States through the 14th amend- 
ment, foreclose not only laws “respecting an 
establishment of religion” but also those 
“prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The basic purpose of the first amendment 
is to promote and assure the fullest possible 
scope of religious liberty and tolerance for all 
and to nurture the conditions which secure 
the best hope of attainment of that end. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 1 
additional minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana for 1 additional minute? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. Justice Goldberg 
has pointed out that, unless we are very 
careful, people will interpret the Court's 
decision to signify that we are anti- 
religious in America. That is certainly 
not true, and I most heartily commend 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Goldberg to 
all Senators. 

I believe a resolution of the kind I 
have proposed is necesary, Mr. President, 
and I urge that it be given prompt and 
favorable consideration by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 164) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(a) notwithstanding the recent Supreme 
Court decisions relating to the reading of 
the Bible and the offering of prayer in the 
public schools, any public school system if 
it so chooses may provide time during the 
school day for prayerful meditation if no 
public official prescribes or recites the prayer 
which is offered; and 

(b) providing public school time for pray- 
erful meditation in no way violates the Con- 
stitution because each individual partici- 
pating therein would be permitted to pray 
as he chooses, but that such practice is con- 
sonant with the free exercise of religion pro- 
tected by the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 


BENEFIT-COST RATIO FOR WATER 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT PROJ- 
ECTS 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 

present, millions of dollars are being 

spent on reclamation projects based 
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upon absurd estimates of their worth 
relative to other projects and other Fed- 
eral programs. Last August 9 I made a 
very complete statement on this matter 
emphasizing the unrealistically long pe- 
riod of 100 years over which reclamation 
projects were calculated to yield benefits 
and the too-low discount rate of 2.5 per- 
cent which is applied to future benefits 
to give their present value. Today I 
am reintroducing legislation which 
would make plain the interest of Con- 
gress in how these important estimates 
are made and would take a modest step 
toward correcting this situation by call- 
ing for the application of a higher dis- 
count rate on long-term projects. 

In deciding whether or not a proposed 
project is worthwhile, an evaluation of 
the benefit of the project as compared to 
its cost is the most important single 
determination. If the estimates of ben- 
efit and cost are equal or if benefit is 
estimated to exceed cost, the project is 
likely to be approved. The taxpayer’s 
money is spent on it. 

However, if cost is estimated to exceed 
benefit, the project is probably dead. It 
can easily be seen that the estimated 
ratio of benefit to cost is a crucial factor 
in determining whether or not the tax- 
payer's money shall be spent on a given 
project. It is especially crucial because 
it is a simple and apparently an objec- 
tive and fair basis for deciding whether 
the taxpayer should make the invest- 
ment. But everything depends not only 
on whether the benefit and cost are de- 
termined honestly and accurately, it de- 
pends on whether the benefit period and 
the discount rate are accurate too. 

The estimate of cost is generally com- 
paratively easy to make. Here we are 
dealing with tangibles such as men and 
materials, initial construction cost, and 
upkeep. However, estimating the bene- 
fit is not at all an easy job because it 
demands that a long look be taken into 
the future. The benefits of a dam, for 
example, may include the prevention of 
a flood 50 years from now, as well as next 
year, if the dam is functional 50 years 
hence. 

Thus the first question asked in esti- 
mating benefit is: “What is the useful 
life of the object whose construction is 
under consideration?” This question is 
complicated by the fact that not only 
must the durability of the concrete 
which goes into the structure be esti- 
mated, but factors such as obsolescence 
and shifting populations must be taken 
into account. For instance, a dam which 
effectively produces electric power today 
may be made obsolete in terms of this 
benefit by the cheap use of atomic power 
10 or 20 years from now. A facility 
which can economically serve 500,000 
people may be unable to function ef- 
fectively if the population in the area 
doubles or triples. 

If the useful life of the project is esti- 
mated as very short, it is quite likely 
that the benefit will not be large enough 
to justify the cost. However, as the years 
of estimated use increase, the difficulty 
of justification decreases. A dam which 
stands for 50 years will prevent a great 
many more floods than a dam which 
crumbles in 25. Until recently 50 years 
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was the standard estimate of the life 
of a project. 

But now the Bureau of Reclamation 
practice is to use the life of the project 
or 100 years, whichever is shorter. Since 
it is difficult to predict the life of the 
project, practice has resulted in 100 
years being used. Of course, this greatly 
increases the ease of justifying a project. 
However, a 100-year lifespan is absurd 
in view of the great changes that have 
taken place in the last 100 years and 
that can be expected to take place in the 
future. 

This means benefits are enormously 
overestimated by doubling useful life far 
beyond a realistic estimate. 

The second question asked in estimat- 
ing benefit is: “What is a future benefit 
worth today?” In order to answer this 
question it is necessary to discount the 
value of future dollars. We do this be- 
cause if we had these dollars today, we 
could invest them and through their 
use earn more dollars. But since we do 
not have these benefits, expressed in 
terms of dollars today, and cannot use 
them, we must estimate the present dis- 
counted value of future benefits. 

If it is estimated that an investment 
would yield an annual return of 10 per- 
cent and the future benefit is discounted 
on this basis, the benefit would be so 
greatly discounted that the difficulty of 
justifying the project would be very 
great. On the other hand, if a low 
discount rate is used, it would be much 
easier to come up with a benefit-cost 
ratio justifying the project. 

The discount rate now commonly used 
in calculating present value of future 
benefits is 2.5 percent. This is a ridicu- 
lously unrealistic figure since present in- 
vestments, even in short-term Govern- 
ment bonds, are bringing a much higher 
yield. It is especially erroneous when 
used in connection with projects esti- 
mated to yield benefits for a period of 
more than 50 years. It enormously and 
artificially exaggerates the real benefits. 
The taxpayer is shoved by this device 
into commitments that cost far more— 
including the interest the taxpayer has 
to pay on the money the Government 
borrows—for the project than it is worth. 

For these reasons, I submit a resolu- 
tion which would make it the sense of 
the Senate that a discount rate equal to 
the interest paid on long-term Govern- 
ment securities be applied to projects 
whose life is estimated at more than 50 
years. The current rate paid on these 
securities is approximately 4 percent. 

Mr. President, this is a moderate pro- 
posal. It would serve notice that the 
Senate is interested in the means used 
by the executive branch to justify pro- 
posed projects. I am not proposing leg- 
islation declaring that 100 years is too 
long a life to be given to a project al- 
though this is an age of great change 
and uncertainty. I am not proposing 
legislation declaring that 2.5 percent is 
too low a discount rate to apply to 50- 
year projects. I am merely saying that 
using a 2.5 percent discount rate in meas- 
uring benefits over a period of 100 years 
is stacking the deck in favor of unjusti- 
fied projects and against the taxpayer. 
We must not allow overly optimistic 
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benefit calculations to channel money 
into bad projects or to divert funds from 
the pocket of the taxpayer into creating 
impractical physical resources. 

Mr. President, in behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], I 
submit this resolution calling for a dis- 
count rate equal to the rate paid by the 
Treasury of the United States on long- 
term marketable securities of the United 
States for all projects which are antici- 
pated to exceed 50 years in life. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
remain on the desk for 1 week for addi- 
tional cosponsors, and I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of the 
resolution may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the res- 
olution will be printed in the Recorp and 
held at the desk, as requested. 

The resolution (S. Res. 165) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, as follows: 


Whereas the sense of the Senate, stated in 
S. Res. 281, Eighty-fourth Congress and in 
S. Res. 148, Eighty-fifth Congress, is that the 
Congress will continue to exercise its con- 
stitutional powers to encourage the compre- 
hensive conservation, development, and util- 
ization of the land and water resources of 
the Nation, and that reports to the Congress 
in support of authorization of projects for 
such purposes should (1) include evalua- 
tions made in accordance with criteria pre- 
scribed by the Congress, and (2) fully dis- 
close the results of studies and analyses of 
the potential utilizations, costs, allocations, 
payout, benefits, both direct and indirect; 

Whereas previous statements of congres- 
sional intent have been silent on the impor- 
tant matter of the proper discount rate (the 
interest rate on the Federal investment) to 
be used in such economic analysis of the 
benefits and costs of prospective water re- 
source development projects, in spite of the 
fact that a small change in the present dis- 
count factor could significantly alter the 
benefit-cost ratio of many projects, thus 
affecting the choice of alternative projects; 

Whereas if public funds are to be used 

to best advantage, the most economically 
feasible projects should be selected for au- 
thorization, so that funds are not denied to 
prospective water resource projects which 
would yield larger economic benefits over 
the years, and to insure that public funds are 
properly allocated to all private and public 
uses; 
Whereas the proper choice of the best 
projects from many alternative uses requires 
that a discount rate be used which is real- 
istic in terms of the public interest and all 
economic factors; 

Whereas it is important that any rate of 

discount used for these important economic 
choices should be determined by the Con- 
gress; 
Whereas the estimation of benefits for 
any project for any future time period in- 
cludes the evaluation of many uncertainties 
and imponderables, and the longer the time 
period for which the projection is being 
made, the more uncertain the estimated 
benefits will be; 

Whereas the uncertainties associated with 
a longer period of analysis indicate that the 
discount rate should be higher so that the 
more uncertain benefits of the more dis- 
tant future are not given the same weight 
as the more certain benefits which are esti- 
mated to come about in the near future in 
determining the selection of alternative 
water resource development projects; and 

Whereas the present policy is to use the 
same discount rate, which currently is ap- 
proximately 2.5 per centum, in analyzing the 
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benefit-cost ratio of projects where the period 
of analysis is more than fifty years and as 
much as one hundred years and of projects 
where such period is less than fifty years: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that in cases where the period of analysis 
with respect to the useful life of a water 
resource development project is more than 
fifty years the discount rate used for the 
purpose of such analysis should be greater 
than in cases where such period is fifty years 
or less and should be at least equal to the 
average rate of interest payable by the Treas- 
ury on interest-bearing marketable securities 
of the United States outstanding on the last 
day of the fiscal year preceding such analysis 
which on such day had fifteen years or more 
remaining before reaching maturity, such 
average rate being currently approximately 
4 per centum. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, two 
amendments. One of them deals with 
development research. The other deals 
with certain provisions for investment 
guarantees. They are amendments to 
the Foreign Assistance Act, Senate bill 
1276, now before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND CON- 
CILIATION SERVICE ACT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 10, 1963, the names of 
Mr. Barn, Mr. Fonc, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Lone of Missouri, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
NELSON, and Mr. PELL were added as ad- 
ditional cosponsors of the bill (S. 1689) 
to establish a Community Relations and 
Conciliation Service to preserve domes- 
tic peace and to help insure to all per- 
sons the equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution, introduced by 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for him- 
self and Mrs. NEUBERGER) on June 10, 
1963. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HARRY PHILLIPS, OF 
TENNESSEE, TO BE US. CIRCUIT 
JUDGE, SIXTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Wednes- 
day, June 26, 1963, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2300, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Harry Phillips, of Ten- 
nessee, to be U.S. Circuit Judge, for the 
Sixth Circuit, vice John D. Martin, Sr., 
deceased. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
and myself, as chairman. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING BY JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
TO CONSIDER NOMINATION OF 


MEMBER, AND REAPPOINTMENT 

OF DR. GLENN T. SEABORG AS 

CHAIRMAN OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

COMMISSION 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senate members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy I wish to 
give notice that a public hearing has 
been scheduled for Thursday, June 20, 
1963, at 10 a.m., in the Joint Committee’s 
open hearing room, S. 407 of the Capitol, 
to consider the nomination of Dr. Gerald 
F, Tape, of New York, to be a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1966, of Dr. Leland J. Haworth. Dr. 
Haworth is resigning from the Atomic 
Energy Commission to become the Di- 
rector of the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the biographical summary of Dr. 
Tape that accompanied his nomination. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical summary was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Dr. GERALD F. TAPE 

Born: Ann Arbor, Mich., May 29, 1915. 

Education: 1935, graduated from the Mich- 
igan State Normal College with the A.B. de- 
gree; 1936, received the master of science 
degree, University of Michigan; 1940, received 
Ph. D. degree in physics, University of 


Michigan. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 1939-42, instructor in physics 
at Cornell University where he did research 
in nuclear physics; 1942-46, staff member of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Radiation Laboratory; 1946, joined the phys- 
ics department at the University of Illinois; 
1946-49, assistant professor; 1949-50, asso- 
ciate professor; 1950, became assistant to Dr. 
Haworth in his capacity as director of the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory; 1951, be- 
came single deputy director; January 1962, 
became vice president of Associated Univer- 
sities, Inc.; October 1962, president of Asso- 
ciated Universities, Inc. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, at this 
hearing the Senate members of the Joint 
Committee will also consider the reap- 
pointment of Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg of 
California, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, for a term of 5 years, 
expiring June 30, 1968. Dr. Seaborg's 
present appointment to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission expires June 30, 1963. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 19, 1963, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 74) for the relief of 
certain aliens. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous consent, 

addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 

ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
By Mr. CHURCH: 
Statement prepared by himself in response 
to advertisements in Idaho newspapers by 
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private power companies attacking the deci- 
sion that the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion will replace the Bureau of Reclamation 
as the marketing agent for public power 
in southern Idaho. 

Article entitled “Berlin: A New Approach,” 
written by Senator Pett and published in 
the June 22, 1963, issue of the Nation. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Article entitled “Are We Being Too Peace- 
ful in Space?“ by Senator Howarp W. CAN- 
won, published in the Saturday Evening Post, 
of recent date. 


STIMULATION OF INTEREST AND 
PARTICIPATION OF BUSINESS 
PEOPLE IN POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, last week 
I attended the annual meeting of the 
Effective Citizens Organization, a bi- 
partisan, nonprofit national group which 
is engaged in activities designed to stim- 
ulate the interest and participation of 
business people in political and govern- 
mental affairs. 

Effective Citizens Organization was 
founded in 1954 and was the forerunner 
of the public affairs movement in the 
business community. The public affairs 
field is familiar, I know, to many of my 
colleagues; we all have benefited from 
the comments of aroused constituents 
who have developed an interest in Con- 
gress because of a company-sponsored 
political education course. Effective 
Citizens Organization initiated the pub- 
lic affairs movement within American in- 
dustry and today remains the leader in 
spreading the public affairs gospel while 
providing valuable services to those com- 
panies already established in active pub- 
lic affairs programs. 

The annual meeting of the Effective 
Citizens Organization had a dual pur- 
pose: the morning session was devoted to 
a public affairs orientation for top cor- 
porate management personnel, and the 
luncheon session was the vehicle for the 
presentation of an award to Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower for his contributions to 
the cause of increased citizen interest 
and participation in political and govern- 
mental affairs. In a gesture befitting a 
bipartisan organization, the award was 
presented by the Honorable James A. 
Farley, now chairman of the board of 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp. but once the 
political mastermind of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's presidential campaign and 
one of the best known Democrats in the 
country. Mr. Farley’s remarks on this 
occasion were a tribute to the bipartisan 
nature of a citizen’s obligation to the 
American political system and, I believe, 
deserve the consideration of the Senators 
and of the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed Mr. Farley’s speech 
as part of these remarks: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS AND POLITICS 

I am delighted to share in this occasion, 
where there is such graphic proof that busi- 
ness and politics can coexist. You will, I 
hope, forgive my obvious pleasure at this 
sight but I have spent a good many years of 
active participation in these two worlds. 
Occasionally I feel like the man who was 
asked, “Which is more affectionate—blondes 
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or redheads?” He replied, “I can’t say. My 
wife has been both.” 

There were days when my friends in the 
business community classed me as “one of 
those dirty politicians” and other days when 
the politicians put me in the “business czar” 
niche. Of course, the truth of the matter is 
that I just happened to be a man in busi- 
ness who has always enjoyed political activ- 
ity and liked to have a part in determining 
the future government of my State and my 
country. 

The virtual bill of divorcement between 
business and the political-governmental 
area is the most incongruous situation of 
our era. The average businessman complains 
to his circle of friends and associates that 
government is a headache—a nuisance in- 
fringing on his prerogatives in running his 
affairs. In the next breath, he proclaims 
that old saw, “Politics is dirty,” and he sim- 
ply will not be contaminated. I might say 
this is a rather unsophisticated comment for 
one who in any way is identified with our 
current society. From the politician's point 
of view, the businessman represents one of 
dozens of special interests which are not al- 
ways willing to defer to the politician's judg- 
ment of what is the larger national interest. 
A politician has to be reelected if he’s going 
to do anybody, including himself, any good 
and he often feels that the businessman 
fails to recognize the essential need for 
compromise in political matters. 

I cannot deny, much as I would like to, 
that a breach exists between business and 
government. I do believe this breach is 
rooted in a lack of understanding and 
mutual respect on both sides. The differ- 
ences between these two essential elements 
of our modern society rest on a kind of pecu- 
liar competitive fear that has developed with- 
in the two power structures of this Nation. 
Differences are not resolved when both sides 
withdraw into their shells and snipe away at 
each other. Wishing won't make it so when 
one says “Government, go away,” any more 
than when politicians say, “Let me legislate 
in peace without considering the interests of 
business.” Until permanent lines of com- 
munication are established between business 
and government and kept in good repair, a 
serious threat to the American system will 
remain. 

Both sides can help to establish this rap- 
port but the bulk of the responsibility rests 
with the business community. Govern- 
ment can try to bring business representa- 
tion into a political administration through 
appointments but the businessman must ac- 
cept the job. And business has the same 
obligation as labor or any other segment of 
our society and, for that matter, any individ- 
ual citizen; namely, to take an interest in 
political affairs and then do something about 
it. 

This brings up some practical problems. 
I am genuinely amazed by the attitude of 
many business people who are sincerely in- 
terested in politics. Take the one who is 
running a successful factory operation. He 
has demonstrated his leadership ability and 
now has developed an interest in politics. 
He didn't step into the top spot in the fac- 
tory his first day on the job; yet he will pre- 
sent himself at his local party headquarters 
fully expecting to be named county chair- 
man on the spot—or nominated for public 
office. While many of the qualities required 
for business success are the same factors 
necessary for political achievement, you can't 
transfer in grade. You must start at the 
bottom of the political ladder and prove your 
right to advancement, just as you do in 
business. 

Of course, as we all realize, there is always 
an exception to the rule which has never 
been better illustrated than the appearance 
on this platform of General Eisenhower, our 
honoree who is to be the recipient of ECO’s 
first award. 
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I know General Eisenhower remembers my 
conversation with him in SHAPE, in his 
headquarters in Paris the day before he was 
relieved of his command by General Ridge- 
way. On that occasion I told him that I 
was possibly one of the few men he had met 
or would meet who would advise him that in 
my judgment he was going to be nominated 
at the Republican Convention and subse- 
quently elected in November. 

In that same conversation I very frankly 
advised him that I wouldn’t vote for him 
because I am a lifelong regular organization 
Democrat, and that I was going to be a 
delegate in the convention in Chicago and 
would, of course, support the Democratic 
nominee who would oppose him. We had a 
very friendly discussion which was too long 
to recite here. I am sure the General also 
recalls that conversation. 

A second, and in the long run, more impor- 
tant practical consideration is your attitude 
as a businessman toward a politician. You 
have every right, and, in a very real sense, 
an obligation to represent your legitimate 
interests to any elected official. Your wel- 
fare is of vital concern to the ultimate health 
and soundness of the country, financially and 
socially. But you must remember that the 
politician is bound by an oath to assume 
responsibilty for the public interest. Occa- 
sionally, he may possess facts and informa- 
tion not available to you which influence his 
decision. At other times, he may be trying 
to reconcile the divergent interests of many 
groups, molding a policy which will result in 
the greatest benefit to all. If an officeholder 

with your views once in a while, 
you have no right to condemn him—out of 
hand—as opposed to business. 

Certainly, the protection of your own in- 
terests gives you a good practical reason to 
be concerned with politics, but I would point 
out another more fundamental justification 
if you need it. As Americans, we have so 
many blessings that we tend to be compla- 
cent. But have you stopped to think that 
your personal political freedoms are basic to 
everything else you enjoy? Without our 
political system and its foundation of prin- 
ciples, there would be no freedom of speech 
or press or assembly. There would be no 
protection from search and seizure. There 
would be no guarantee of the freedom to 
worship—or not to worship, as you choose. 
True, these principles can exist, even in a 
dictatorship, but they exist as privileges, not 
as basic natural rights. Their existence rests 
on the whim of a despot and not as the 
fundamental assumption underlying the law 
of the land. Without politics, force is our 
only recourse in defense of these principles. 
But politics provides an orderly mechanism 
through which any citizen can participate in 
their protection and implementation. 

Today we face a challenge to these princi- 
ples such as we have never known. Tradi- 
tionally, our peace-loving Nation has been 
willing to take up arms in defense of our 
beliefs and rights. Since World War II, we 
have developed a military potential which 
makes an all-out war unprofitable for an 

Thus the battleground has be- 
come men’s minds and the weapons of war 
are ideas. If the house of democracy is to 
withstand the storm of communism, we must 
strengthen it from the inside as well as out. 
How can we hope to maintain that strength 
if the able, competent men and women of 
the American business community choose to 
sit on the sidelines, denying our political 
system the benefit of their support and 
leadership? 

Our Nation is in one of its most difficult 
eras, and it requires the very best in leader- 
ship if we are to preserve the freedom of this 
Republic in an increasingly hostile world. 
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Inevitably lasting, effective leadership must 
come in par from our responsible business 
leaders. Let me exhort all business leaders 
to reexamine your understanding of the 

of Government in this Republic, 
and its need for your contribution. 

The last decade has seen great strides in 
this area. Ten years ago no major company 
in the United States had what we now call a 
public affairs program. Today more than 300 
companies maintain such activities. Some of 
you here today were the pioneers of cor- 
porate public affairs; some of you are neo- 
phytes; and some of you are still our hea- 
then brethren, open, we hope, to conversion. 

The merits of public affairs have been 
widely recognized and many national groups 
have entered the field. Literally thousands 
of industrial employees have benefited from 
company-sponsored political and economic 
education courses. Communications pro- 
grams and get out the vote campaigns have 
resulted in a better informed more respon- 
sive electorate. Bipartisan, in-plant political 
fund-raising drives are a valuable potential 
answer to the problem of broadening the 
base of political contributions. These public 
affairs activities are reaching and affecting 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
and returning the investment of business 
and industry in them many times over. 

Iam pleased to appear in conjunction with 
this award presentation today, both as a per- 
sonal admirer of the honoree and as a life- 
time Democrat representing a bipartisan or- 
ganization in the presentation of an award to 
a former Republican President. 

It is particularly fitting that the Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower be the recipient of 
ECO's first award for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the public affairs field. ECO itself— 
and thus, in large measure, the public affairs 
movement—was born as the result of a casual 
conversation between two men present at 
this table today—H. Bruce Palmer and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Great credit goes to 
the men who struggled with the imple- 
mentation of the general’s suggestion, or- 
ganizing and maintaining the Effective Citi- 
zens Organization. 

To Dwight Eisenhower go the thanks of 
the American people, not only for the forma- 
tion of organizations like ECO, but for his 
continued interest and support of all efforts 
to expand citizen interest and participation 
in the affairs of our Nation. He is an exam- 
ple of the citizen-turned-politician and he 
has lent his prestige to the cause of better 
government and increased acceptance of 
political responsibility by every American 
citizen. 

Good government is not a partisan issue. 
Wherever we may as party mem- 
bers, we share the concern of our Nation’s 
future and the preservation of our system. 

I have here the resolution adopted by the 
ECO board of directors which reads as 
follows: 

“Whereas Dwight D. Eisenhower has main- 
tained a consistent interest in furthering the 
cause of increased citizen participation in 
political and governmental affairs; and 

“Whereas he has willing given of his time 
and effort in support of those activities 
designed to increase citizenship responsi- 
bility; and 

“Whereas he has offered leadership, in- 
spiration, and encouragement to the public 
affairs movement and the Effective Citizens 
Organization; and 

“Whereas he has personally exemplified 
through a life of devoted public service those 
qualities of good citizenship which have 
earned for him the respect and admiration 
of the American people and which are the 
characteristics that the public affairs move- 
ment strives to promote in every citizen: 
Therefore be it 
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“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Effective Citizens Organization expresses 
gratitude and appreciation to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for his contribution to the cause 
of good citizenship and to the public affairs 
movement; and further 

“That the board of directors of the Effec- 
tive Citizens Organization directs the crea- 
tion of an award in recognition of his per- 
sonal contributions to be presented at the 
annual meeting of the Effective Citizens 
Organization. 

“EFFECTIVE CITIZENS ORGANIZATION 
BOARD or DIRECTORS.” 

“JUNE 12, 1963.” 

In accordance with this directive, it is my 
privilege to present this award to you, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, inscribed with your 
words which are a fitting motto for the pub- 
lic affairs field: “Politics ought to be the 
parttime profession of every citizen who 
would protect the rights and privileges of free 
people.” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
week former President Eisenhower was 
the guest of honor at the annual meet- 
ing and luncheon of the Effective Citi- 
zens Organization here in Washington. 
The general received the Effective Citi- 
zens Organization award for his out- 
standing contributions to the cause of 
increased citizen interest and participa- 
tion in political and governmental af- 
fairs. 

Effective Citizens Organization is a bi- 
partisan, nonprofit national organiza- 
tion dedicated to stimulating active par- 
ticipation of individual business people in 
the political party of their choice. This 
organization was founded by a group of 
businessmen, and for a decade it has 
served as the spearhead of the public af- 
fairs movement in the American business 
community. Today nearly 350 com- 
panies maintain a corporate public af- 
fairs program, providing political and 
economic education and information to 
thousands of employees. 

The Effective Citizens Organization 
award, recognizing General Eisenhower's 
continued interest in and support of 
these efforts, was presented by the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley. Mr. Farley 
commented on the appropriateness of 
“a lifetime Democrat representing a bi- 
partisan organization in the presentation 
of an award to a former Republican 
President.” 

Earlier today the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] submitted for the 
Recorp the remarks of Mr. Farley in 
the presenting of the award to Mr. Eis- 
enhower. I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp General Eisen- 
hower’s remarks accepting the Effective 
Citizens Organization award as a part 
of these remarks. A citizen’s right and 
obligation to participate in the political 
processes which determine the nature of 
his government is an area in which po- 
litical parties can unite wholeheartedly 
and which deserves the consideration 
and support of every American. In 
General Eisenhower’s words, engraved 
on the Effective Citizens Organization 
award: 

Politics ought to be the part-time profes- 
sion of every citizen who would protect the 
rights and privileges of free men. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE Dwicut D, 
EISENHOWER IN ACCEPTANCE OF THE EFFEC- 
TIVE CITIZENS ORGANIZATION AWARD FOR 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSE 
OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL AND 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Thank you, Mr. Toastmaster. Mr. Barr, 
Mr. Farley, and distinguished Americans all, 
it is indeed a very great honor that has been 
awarded me by the Effective Citizens Orga- 
nization, and I am particularly pleased to 
receive it from the hands of an old friend, 
one that I've admired and respected for 
years. Incidentally, he spoke of a prediction 
he made concerning me some years back, 
He omitted one remark that he later made. 
He said, “Welcome to the membership of 
those who now follow the ptomaine trail.” 

In that particular exercise he had had 
much more earlier experience than I had. 

I should like to start by saying, first, that 
I concur with and applaud the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Farley just now to this 
audience. Likewise, I am delighted and 
gratified by the report we had from Mr. 
Barr on what this organization is producing 
and the work they are accomplishing. 

I should like to talk to you for a moment— 
possibly in generalities—on what I think 
about certain fundamentals. I think the 
most priceless heritage recognized by all that 
we have been handed from our Founding 
Fathers through succeeding generations is 
the right of self-government. And I wonder 
how often we stop to think what self- 
government means, what it entails. It in- 
cludes and comprehends all those concepts 
of human dignity, individual liberties and all 
of the rights specified in our Constitution 
and as recited just a moment ago by Mr. 
Farley. 

But self-government means just a little 
bit more than that, I think. If self-govern- 
ment is going to work, then we have to prac- 
tice it. Let us assume anyone in this audi- 
ence has not voted or has not done his best 
to further the ideals and concepts of gov- 
ernment that he believes should prevail. 
Then I submit that man or that individual 
is not part of self-government. He's letting 
somebody else govern him, and if you make 
this practice too general—and it is far too 
general today when we have only what some- 
times I call a pitiable percentage of our 
electorate coming to the polls—if this prac- 
tice becomes too general, then government 
finally gets into the hands of a very few 
people and we have in fact an oligarchy. 

What, then, are we going to do about it? 
I submit there is only one thing. You must, 
whether you choose to remain a private citi- 
zen at home, to go into politics itself, or to 
be a professional man, whatever you want 
to do—you still have the bound duty to 
express yourself through our system, our 
practical system of self-government, so that 
your voice may be heard and so that you 
may have your influence in making certain 
that those precepts and tenets of political 
doctrine can be observed in Washington and 
in the Governors’ mansions and in the 
county councils so far as you possibly can. 

This is the essence of self-government. 
And I think if it’s neglected, taken for 
granted, like the man who finds he's taken 
his wife too long for granted, he just may 
lose her, and I believe that we, if we take 
self-government too much for granted, can 
lose it. 

If we do this we keep, as Jefferson told us 
we should, government close to the people. 
We respect the power of our city councils and 
of our boards of commissioners in the coun- 
ties, of our legislatures, and we give to Wash- 
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ington—with apologies to all of my congres- 
sional friends here present—but we accord 
to them and give to them only those residual 
duties that were specified or not reserved to 
the States and the people by the Constitu- 
tion of America. 

So we then have the problem, how are we 
going to do our best? I don’t believe that 
anyone is doing his duty as a citizen merely 
because he registers at the proper date and 
goes down and makes some marks according 
to the symbol that heads a particular col- 
umn on the ballot—unless he’s on my 
column. 

I believe that we have got to study; self- 
government demands intelligent considera- 
tion of all the problems that present them- 
selves to a people. You've got to study, and 
when you contact any individual who for one 
reason or another, either through lack of 
education or lack of opportunity, has not 
studied, you have to help him. You are 
business leaders. 

Why, then, can you not be leaders in the 
kind of government that has made this Na- 
tion what it is today? We know what hap- 
pened to the Athenian city states. In Athens 
we had a democracy. It was lost, largely 
because of the fault of the people to call 
themselves citizens, The example was even 
more pronounced in the Roman democracy 
which, giving way to the Emperor, did so 
because of the citizen’s neglect of his own 
duty both internally and in the problems of 
self-defense. We must never do this, and I 
see no way in which this constant rejuvena- 
tion of respect for self-government can be 
brought about except as the people are the 
natural leaders; in the intellectual world, the 
business world, the labor world, wherever it 
is, the people must bring about a study of 
the programs, issues and problems of the day, 
using their own God-given intelligence to 
make their decisions. 

I am happy to have had a faint part in 
the development of this Effective Citizens 
Organization, because I believe by putting 
our brains and our strength and our dedi- 
cation together we help to inspire each other, 
each to do a little bit more than he has 
been doing. And let me give you an example 
of what happens when you don't. 

I have a great friend, a very brilliant young 
man who was elected Governor in my State. 
And I heard the story secondhand from him 
something to this effect: he thought, because 
of the economic problems that were besetting 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania he 
should get a number of businessmen, men of 
proved ability, to attack this problem. The 
cabinet of the State is much larger than the 
Federal Cabinet—and why this is I don’t 
know—but anyway he had to go over quite a 
list of people. He made and finally selected a 
list of 20 businessmen that he wanted to in- 
vite into his cabinet. He began to look up the 
political records of the whole gang, which I 
think with the exception of two, were ter- 
rible. Some had not even registered; some 
had not voted for a number of elections. 
There was no way that he could find to 
justify appointing any of these particular 
people because they’d shown they didn’t have 
any interest in government. We've had too 
many people who, because they differ with 
details within that particular party, say, “I 
will sit on my hands.” What an abdication 
of responsibility and your God-given rights. 
I never have understood how anyone can say 
that—if he’s got any concern whatsoever for 
the United States of America. 

I’ve heard it said, “Well, we've nominated 
two men. They're both bad choices. What 
do I do?” You had a part in selecting one 
of those men. You must have a part, then, 
in helping to elect a man of your choice, 

I cannot stress too much how deeply I 
believe in this system of government which 
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is still revolutionary and still under test. 
Despotic government is as old as sin, This 
new form was brought to us only 175 years 
ago. This is still a revolutionary idea. The 
one practiced by the Communists today is 
as old as history. We've got to make our 
government successful, This doesn't mean 
yesterday or tomorrow, This means today. 
And make it successful so it can march 
healthily down the years, giving to our 
grandchildren and all their grandchildren 
the right that we have had to take part in 
our own government, the most precious po- 
litical privilege that any person, any indi- 
vidual or any nation can have, 
Thank you very much, 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 5 
years ago a small group of executives of 
various companies in this country de- 
cided that businessmen were not ade- 
quately oriented in politics so they 
formed the Effective Citizens Organiza- 
tion known as ECO. This organization 
has become increasingly successful in in- 
teresting members of both parties who 
are at the same time in business in the 
importance of their attending to their 
political duties. On Wednesday, June 
12, this group met at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington and they were addressed 
by two distinguished Americans, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Mr. James E. 
Farley. Prior to their remarks, Mr. 
Charles Barr, who is chairman of the 
ECO and at the same time assistant to 
the president of Standard Oil of Indiana, 
described the history and activities of 
this group. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Barr’s remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES R. Barr, CHAIRMAN, 
EFFECTIVE CITIZENS ORGANIZATION, AND 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, STANDARD OIL 
Co. (INDIANA) 

We are gathered here to honor a man who, 
nearly a decade ago, expressed his concern 
about the lack of civic responsibility among 
members of the business community. His 
expressed concern led to the creation of the 
Effective Citizens Organization, your host 
today. ECO has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of educational programs in public 
affairs for business personnel and in the 
servicing of public affairs programs created 
in the last few years as a result of the new 
and expanded interest by members of the 
business community in practical politics. 

General Eisenhower's concern for the busi- 
nessman’s participation in public affairs in- 
spired a group of men, ably led by Bruce 
Palmer, to do something about it. This 
group was the nucleus of ECO and their 
first effort was a seminar in practical politics 
held on the Princeton University campus in 
May 1956. Since then, ECO has conducted 
scores of these seminars throughout the 
country. ECO has also assisted organiza- 
tions such as the United States Chamber, 
NAM, and hundreds of private groups, to de- 
velop their own public affairs programs, with 
the common goal of encouraging business 
people to accept their proper role in public 
affairs. 

Since the beginning at Princeton, sub- 
stantially more than half a million people 
have taken one or more formal public affairs 
courses. These people have been entering 
into politics in the party of their choice or 
for the candidate of their choice by the 
thousands, After thousands of people at- 
tended business seminars, many corporations 
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found it to set up a new depart- 
ment for the guidance of these employees— 
in the vernacular, a public affairs depart- 
ment—responsible for (1) The creation and 
development of company policy in public 
affairs, (2) 83 programs, (3) education 
on issues, (4) research, (5) to advise top 
management on public issues of concern to 
the company and to the general economy. 

More and more business managers have 
become conscious that the day to day opera- 
tion of their business is affected by a 
new participating partner—Government—an 
agency actively concerned with prices, merg- 
ers, wages and salaries, prices of commodities 
and the supply thereof, and almost every 
other aspect of the routine operating prob- 
lems of any business. Thus, the manager 
of a modern company must have advice in 
the area of political affairs just as he has 
legal, public relations, or economic advice. 
This role now is being filled increasingly 
by the public affairs department and its 
officers. Business has further come to realize 
that it can survive only in a healthy, free 
political atmosphere and that its best in- 
terests are served by the intelligent, active 
political participation of its employees, 
stockholders, and customers. 

Individuals have come to learn that great 
satisfactions can accrue through participa- 
tion in public affairs: 

1. Political participation is a practical 
way to do something to preserve, develop, 
and enhance political, economic, and social 
beliefs. 

2. It is a practical and satisfying way to 
fulfill each man’s yearning to do something 
for his fellow man by leading and guiding 
him to use the facilities of his government 
to its best advantage. People today are 
looking for leadership. The political leader, 
no matter how minor, is playing an ever- 
increasing role in the leadership of his com- 
munity. 

3. Political participation is a way to meet 
new and interesting people—it’s a way to 
have some fun and to venture into a new 
and exciting area heretofore unknown to 
thousands of people who never quite knew 
what it was all about until publie affairs 
programs were developed. 

4. Political participation points a way to- 
ward personal growth. A man or woman 
who can lead a precinct or a volunteer or- 
ganization learns many lessons in diplomacy, 
tact, „ and other skills which will 
aid him in his job and in his daily living. 
I think it can be said without challenge that 
anybody who can run a precinct will have 
less difficulty in running a department in 
any corporation. 

The Effective Citizens Organization has 
gained the know-how and experience to help 
companies set up public affairs programs. 
It can guide them in the operation of these 
programs. It is to this end that we in ECO 
are dedicated. And it is to serve this end 
that ECO’s activities are structured. 

ECO maintains a national clearinghouse— 
the only one of its kind—for information 
pertaining to public affairs. The ECO H- 
Frary includes books, speeches and articles 
on public affairs as well as examples of indi- 
vidual company programs, such as policy 
statements, political and economic education 
courses and reports on special projects. 

A monthly newsletter, the Echo, contains 
items of gereral public affairs interest. Mat- 
ters of concern to professional public affairs 
people appear in the house bulletin, 
a more sophisticated periodical with limited 
circulation. ECO is currently in the midst of 
a series of monographs dealing with specific 
questions of interest to public affairs officers, 
such as effective committee testimony, cor- 
porate communications and bipartisan fund- 
raising drives. 

ECO is equipped to handle questions of 
all kinds in the public affairs field. A letter, 
wire or telephone call will bring immediate 
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attention to any research problem or inquiry 
—no matter how small or large. 

The ECO staff comprises trained special- 
ists in the public affairs field. These people 
will travel anywhere at any time to meet a 
company’s problem on its own home 
This personal consultation service is avail- 
able to the company interested in starting a 
public affairs program, as well as the busi- 
ness already firmly established in these ac- 
tivities. 

We stand willing and ready to do all these 
things and we extend a cordial invitation to 
those who think that we can be of assistance 
to aid in the development and operation of 
a public affairs program. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
had the floor. The Chair understood 
the Senator yielded for a request by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 
The Senator from Montana made the 
request. The Senate acted upon it. 
Then the Chair recognized the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. Now the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to know what is the position 
of the bill now. Where is it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair 
understands the situation, if the Chair 
may have the attention of the Parlia- 
mentarian until a ruling can be made, 
two bills have been sent to the desk. 
One is the President’s bill, the adminis- 
tration’s bill, which is introduced by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 
Is any other Senator a cosponsor of that 
bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Only the Senator 
from Montana, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana. The Senator has asked 
that that bill be referred today, al- 
though he has asked that the bill remain 
at the desk before printing, so that 
Senators may add their names to it. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
that bill, containing all eight sections, 
would go to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That suits me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a 
separate bill on public facilities being 
introduced by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANnsFreLp] and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
which deals with interstate commerce, 
which would go to the Committee on 
Commerce, when referred. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is 
another bill to be introduced, as the 
Chair understands the situation, under 
the sponsorship of the Senate leaders 
later today. The Chair cannot refer that 
bill until it is received. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Presiding Officer emphasize the fact that 
that bill will definitely be introduced to- 
day and it is withheld for the moment 
because I felt under obligation to con- 
fer with my colleagues on the subject. 
It will, however, be introduced today; 
oo it will be the package minus title 


ay VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
emphasizes the fact that later in the day 
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the two leaders will introduce another 
bill, which will be the same as the Pres- 
ident’s package bill minus section II. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the 
Senator from South Carolina concluded 
and yielded the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY} is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall be brief. 

This is a bold, courageous, and com- 
prehensive message and program on civil 
rights. It is the product of long and in- 
tensive consultation with congressional 
leaders and with representatives of all 
segments of the American public. The 
legislation proposed by the President is 
the minimum necessary to close the citi- 
zenship gap in America today. I will 
be a sponsor of this new civil rights pro- 
gram, and pledge my time and energy 
in the effort to win congressional ap- 
proval this year. The country wants 
and needs effective civil rights legisla- 
tion. I predict the administration’s pro- 
gram will be approved. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to add 
that the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. KucnHet] and myself are 
asking to join as cosponsors of the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MaNnsFIEtp], representing the 
total package bill. Other Senators will 
join as cosponsors. It will be a bipar- 
tisan cosponsorship. 

I am working closely with the Senator 
from California in an effort to obtain 
equal representation of cosponsorship 
upon this total, overall, comprehensive 
civil rights program. 

The effort will be made to balance it 
off, so to speak, with a Demoerat and a 
Republican, a Republican and a Demo- 
crat, in an effort to have genuine bipar- 
tisanship in cosponsoring this very im- 
portant measure. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the Senator from California for his con- 
sistent cooperation in these matters. He 
has been most helpful. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield; and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, per- 
haps during the lifetimes of Members of 
the Senate the debate and ultimate ac- 
tion on the legislative proposal intro- 
duced today will be the most far-reach- 
ing, the most difficult, and one of the 
most important before the Senate, the 
Congress, and the people of the country. 

In attempting to solve a tragic Na- 
tional problem Senators need to act not 
as partisans, but as Americans. Thus I 
am very glad that in the introduction of 
the bill today, sent by this administra- 
tion, reflecting the views of each national 
political party in great part, we who 
sponsor it will come in equal numbers 
from both sides of this aisle that separ- 
ates the two parties. 

I thank my friend from Minnesota for 
his comments; and, on behalf of my own 
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colleagues, who can speak far more elo- 
quently for themselves, I merely say that 
we shall act as men of good will, recog- 
nizing that there are divergencies of view 
in each party and recognizing also that 
at this late hour the Congress of the 
United States has a responsibility to par- 
ticipate in the solution of a tragic prob- 
lem and in demonstrating to the people 
of the entire globe that equal justice 
under law is not a sham but a constitu- 
tional right to be enjoyed by every 
American citizen regardless of his caste 
or of his blood. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BURDICK, Mr. SCOTT, and Mr. 
ROBERTSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx] is 
recognized. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON, OLAV 
HORDVIK, MEMBER OF THE NOR- 
WEGIAN STORTING 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, we are 
honored to have with us this afternoon 
a very distinguished visitor. I wish to 
introduce the Honorable Olav Hordvik, 
Member of the Storting, otherwise known 
as the Norwegian Parliament. 

[Applause, Senators rising.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
happy to welcome this distinguished vis- 
itor, on behalf of the Senate. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BANK MERGER 
CASE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
was shocked to hear of the Supreme 
Court's decision in the Philadelphia bank 
merger case. This is one of the most 
incredible cases of judicial legislation 
which the Court has handed down. 

I was shocked both at the result and 
at the Court’s casual disregard for con- 
gressional intent and purpose. 

The case holds that section 7 of the 
Clayton Act applies to bank mergers. 
Before 1950, section 7 of the Clayton Act 
applied only to stock acquisitions, where 
one corporation bought and held stock 
of another company. In 1950, by the 
Celler-Kefauver Act, an additional pro- 
hibition was added—a_ prohibition 
against asset acquisitions by corporations 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Banks were not and 
are not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
FTC, but to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Neither the original section 7 nor the 
Celler-Kefauver amendment applied to 
bank mergers carried out under the 
merger provisions of the National Bank 
Act. But somehow the Supreme Court, 
or at least five judges, reach the conclu- 
sion that the amended act applies to such 
bank mergers. 

This interpretation is an original and 
novel idea. Congressman CELLER did not 
think he had accomplished this result. 
The distinguished chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee appeared before 
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the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in 1959 and testified as follows: 

Section 7 was designed to stop mergers 
beyond the reach of the Sherman Act but its 
failure to include mergers accomplished by 
asset acquisitions resulted in a loophole 
which so far as nonbanking corporations are 
concerned was closed by passage of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950. Moreover, be- 
cause of revisions made in subsequent ver- 
sions of various antimerger bills, it became 
impracticable to include within the scope of 
the Celler-Kefauver Act corporations other 
than those subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission. This left asset 
acquisitions by banks unaffected by the new 
law since authority to enforce the provisions 
of section 7 dealing with banks is vested 
in the Federal Reserve Board and not in the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Beyond this, virtually all bank mergers 
are accomplished by asset acquisitions by 
virtue not only of provisions of Federal 
laws prohibiting member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, with a few exceptions, 
from purchasing corporate stocks, but also of 
various State statutes prescribing similar 
limitations. For these reasons, section 7 
of the Clayton Act has little value in coping 
with the mounting trend of bank merger 
activity. 

To close this loophole in section 7 and 
provide Federal enforcement agencies with 
the same authority to move against bank 
mergers accomplished by asset acquisitions, 
I introduced H.R, 5948 in the 84th Congress. 
This bill was adopted by the House without 
dissent on February 6, 1956, but was not 
brought up on the Senate floor for vote. I 
might add that the measure was in accord- 
ance with the President’s recommendations 
submitted to the Congress in 1956 and re- 
peated in 1957, 1958, and 1959, calling for 
revision of antitrust legislation to cover the 
bank mergers accomplished by asset acquisi- 
tions. 


Five distinguished representatives of 
the Justice Department—Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell in 1957, Deputy Attorney 
General Walsh in 1959, and three heads 
of the Antitrust Division—Judge Barnes 
in 1956, Judge Hanson in 1957, and Hon, 
Robert A. Bicks in 1960—recommended 
enactment of a bank merger act. They 
recommended that such an act should 
apply the principles of section 7 to bank 
mergers. All of them based their rec- 
ommendations on their understanding 
that section 7 did not apply to bank 
mergers. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and the Senate, in consider- 
ing the bill which finally became the 
Bank Merger Act, clearly and repeatedly 
stated their understanding that section 
7 did not apply to bank mergers and 
clearly and repeatedly decided not to 
apply section 7 to bank mergers. 

In the face of this background, the ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court, as far as I 
can grasp their reasoning, simply say the 
Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950 was intend- 
ed to prohibit mergers. Bank mergers 
are mergers. Therefore, the Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act applies to bank mergers. 

This is false logic. Anyone with leg- 
islative experience knows that what a 
statute does not cover is as important as 
what it does cover. The limits on a 
statute’s scope are vitally important in 
getting legislation through Congress. 
Legislative bodies deal with specific prob- 
lems and issues, and the statutes they 
enact should be limited to what the 
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statutes cover—not extended endlessly 
at the whim of the Court. 

The Court often quotes Chief Justice 
Marshall, “It is a Constitution we are 
expounding,” when it is stretching con- 
stitutional provisions. Whether we agree 
or not with these judicial amendments 
to the Constitution, we are by now well 
used to them. But the reverse is equally 
true. Statutes should not be expounded 
with the same freedom the Court applies 
to constitutional provisions. 

The Court, I am glad to say, does not 
always rewrite statutes. When it wishes, 
the Court adopts the policy of following 
the terms of a statute and the clear will 
of Congress, leaving it to Congress to 
amend the act. A leading case along 
this line is Toolson v. New York Yankees, 
346 U.S. 356. 

I am also glad to say that Mr. Justice 
Harlan and Mr. Justice Stewart dissented 
in a clear and compelling opinion writ- 
ten by Justice Harlan. Mr. Justice Har- 
lan made it entirely clear that— 

For 10 years everyone—the department 
responsible for antitrust law enforcement, 
the banking industry, the Congress, and the 
bar—proceeded on the assumption that the 
1950 amendment of the Clayton Act did not 
affect bank mergers. This assumption pro- 
vided a major impetus to the enactment of 
remedial legislation, and Congress, when it 
finally settled on what it thought was the 
solution to the problem at hand, emphati- 
cally rejected the remedy now brought to 
life by the Court. 


He pointed out that— 

The legislative history of the 1950 amend- 
ment also unquestionably negates any infer- 
ence that Congress intended to reach bank 
mergers. 


Mr. Justice Harlan continued by point- 
ing out: 

The result is, of course, that the Bank 
Merger Act is almost completely nullified; 
its enactment turns out to have been an 
exorbitant waste of congressional time and 
energy. 


It is too early to tell just what this 
decision means. At the least, it means 
that the Justice Department has the 
controlling voice in bank mergers, in- 
stead of the advisory role the Congress 
intended when it passed the Bank 
Merger Act. This decision may mean 
that there will be no more bank mergers. 
It certainly means there will be none un- 
less the Justice Department agrees. It is 
not clear how far this decision will be ap- 
plied to past mergers—how far the De- 
partment of Justice may go in seeking to 
upset mergers which have been effected 
since the 1950 amendment to section 7. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay down the message 
of the President, that it be appropriately 
referred, and that it be printed in the 
Recorp. I also ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the message be 
waived, since it was read in the House. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I object. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, may I add my comment to the 
statement of the Senator from Min- 
nesota? I think this is one of the most 
historic messages that will be delivered 
to the Congress in our time. This is a 
message for which the Kennedy admin- 
istration will be historically known pos- 
sibly more than any other act it makes. 
This is an effort to implement the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, the fruits of 
which have been denied the Negroes of 
this country for a hundred years. It is 
such a great message that the senior 
Senator from Oregon requests the mes- 
sage be read by the clerk, publicly to the 
American people, this morning. 

Several Senators addressed the chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
express my gratitude to the Members 
of both sides of the Senate who have, as 
expressed by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], desired 
that an approach to this most impor- 
tant package of legislation as proposed 
in the President’s message be handled on 
a bipartisan basis. I have therefore 
joined the Senator from California and 
others of my colleagues in agreeing to 
cosponsor the legislation as presented, 
and to state that, while some of us had 
proposed measures which would have 
further implemented civil rights legisla- 
tion, we are still prepared to support 
them. 

Nevertheless, in the interest of the 
avoidance of violence, recognizing the 
importance of the principles of our Con- 
stitution, the declaration made by so 
many people over so many years, of the 
essential dignity of man, recognizing 
that I would like to remove from the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the flag the un- 
intentioned hypocrisy which now ap- 
pears in its closing phrase, “with liberty 
and justice for all,” and in an attempt 
to implement our high principles, and 
because I feel bipartisan support of this 
legislation offers it a far better prospect 
of success, I am very happy to join with 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] and other colleagues on my 
side, and I believe an equal number of 
Senators on the Democratic side, in the 
support of this proposed legislation. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there has 
been no opportunity as yet to study the 
President’s message, although, from a 
cursory perusal of it, I can say that I can 
support many of the recommendations. 

I presume that the President’s message 
and the proposed legislation are intended 
to assure equal justice and a guarantee of 
constitutional rights to those who have 
been the victims of discrimination in one 
form or another. However, there is 
something about the President’s message 
which disturbs me, because no less than 
34 times he refers to these people as 
Negroes. This repeated reference to 
these people who have been discrimi- 
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nated against as Negroes seems to me to 
be a form of discrimination in itself. 

It is my hope that in considering the 
proposed legislation, Senators will refer 
to these victims of discrimination as peo- 
ple and citizens of the United States, 
rather than a separate class of our popu- 
lation for whom special legislation may 
be required. 


NUCLEAR SHIP “SAVANNAH” 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 
1956 the U.S. Congress authorized the 
construction of a ship that would carry 
passengers and cargo and be propelled by 
nuclear power. That ship cost $80 mil- 
lion to construct. It is the pride of the 
American people and those with tech- 
nique and scientific knowledge. 

Seven years later, in May of 1963, that 
ship was ready to sail. It was contem- 
plated that it would make stops at cer- 
tain ports of European nations. When 
the time came for the signaling of the 
departure of the ship, it was found that 
certain union leaders called a strike of 
needed men for the operation of the 
ship. Hence it was compelled to lie 
idle at the dock. 

The dispute which arose was over the 
fact that certain employees on this ship, 
having been trained at governmental 
expense, and having obtained technical 
knowledge which was rare, said to the 
operators, “Unless you give us a spe- 
cial wage increase, we will not work.” 

Even though that special increase had 
been granted, the ship would not have 
been able to leave the dock, because 
other workers said, “If you increase the 
wages of these experts, you must in- 
crease ours in conformity with the col- 
lective bargaining contract.” 

When this act came to the knowledge 
of the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Hodges made a statement in which he 
said that he thought it could be said 
without exaggeration that the labor dis- 
putes involving the Savannah crew and 
resulting in the present deplorable, if not 
disgraceful, situation have a strange 
Alice-in-Wonderland character. 

Since that time, articles have been 
published in various magazines. I have 
before me a copy of Life magazine of 
June 14, 1963. The article is written by 
Robert Rosenfeld, under the title 
“Atom-Powered Ship Is National Dis- 
grace.“ 

The Secretary of Commerce, finding 
himself in this embarrassing dilemma, 
on June 11 issued a release in substance, 
as follows: 

The Department prefers that the Savan- 
nah be operated by a private carrier under a 
general agency contract; but, however, if 
satisfactory arrangements for this type of 
operation cannot be made, the Savannah 
would be operated directly by the Govern- 
ment. 

A copy of the general agency agreement 
containing the requirements of the United 
States was enclosed with Under Secretary 
Martin's letter. The letter stated that the 
enclosed contract was similar in most re- 
spects to the agreement previously in effect 
between the Department and States Marine 
Lines, Inc. However, an important new 
section has been added to the general agency 
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contract, pertaining to crew personnel 


provisions. 

This new section of the contract provides 
that: (1) Job descriptions for all crew posi- 
tions on the Savannah and the manning re- 
quirements of the Savannah will be set by 
the United States; (2) that wage rates and 
employee benefits on Class A-1 vessels (the 
power-tonnage class of the Savannah) as 
provided by collective-bargaining agreements 
which a general agent has in effect from 
time to time for the operation of non- 
nuclear-powered class A-1 vessels, would be 
applicable for crew personnel assigned to the 
Savannah; and (3) the United States must 
have assurance from any union representing 
crew personnel assigned to the Savannah not 
to order or to permit any strike or unauthor- 
ized work stoppage affecting the Savannah, 
and further, each person assigned to the 
crew of the Savannah in the future would 
individually agree not to engage in any 
strike or unauthorized work stoppage. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for an additional 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator may be permitted to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, as you 
will note the Secretary of Commerce, 
wanting to get this ship on the high 
seas, issued a statement on June 11, in 
which he called upon private enterprise 
to run the ship, and stated that a con- 
tract would be made with one of several 
companies that were interested, but that 
the Federal Government would prescribe 
the ways and means of hiring the em- 
ployees, constantly having in mind col- 
lective bargaining agreements but want- 
ing a pledge of no strike from the 
unions. 

Yesterday, I received two telegrams 
from representatives of the labor unions 
who are responsible for this disgraceful 
condition. 

One telegram reads: 

Hon. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Senate Commerce Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.. 

We protest the attempt by the Department 
of Commerce to scuttle bona fide collective 
bargaining and substitute yellow dog agree- 
ments in the leasing of the NS Savannah to 
private operator. Fixing wages and condi- 
tions of employment by Government depart- 
ments instead of free collective bargaining 
smacks of governmental dictatorship. Any 
private operator designated by the Govern- 
ment to operate the Savannah should enter 
into bona fide collective bargaining with the 
duly authorized representative of the na- 
tional Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion. We urge your immediate assistance in 
this matter. 

Paul. HALL, 
President. 
PETER M. MCGAvIN, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Maritime 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


Mr. President, these people urge my 
immediate assistance to help them keep 
this $80 million ship from going on the 
high seas. My answer to these two tele- 
grams I now make publicly on the floor 
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of the Senate. As far as I am concerned, 
they will not have my help, but, instead, 
my opposition to the disgraceful con- 
duct they are following. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
while we have not had an opportunity 
to study the President’s message in de- 
tail, or may not agree with all its pro- 
visions, we know that the situation which 
we face is a serious one which calls for 
affirmative action coupled with a realis- 
tic, dispassionate approach to the prob- 
lem. All Americans have a responsibility 
to insure that equal opportunity is 
afforded all our citizens. This responsi- 
bility falls on us in what ever capacity 
we may be serving. As a Member of 
Congress I welcome the opportunity to 
participate in the effort to achieve this 
goal. 

Some of the inequities which exist can 
and should be redressed by legislation, 
and those we should move to accomplish. 
I have introduced and supported mean- 
ingful civil rights legislation in the past 
and will continue to support it. I hope 
that the bills to be presented today will 
be considered expeditously and thought- 
fully in committee, so that we can move 
forward in this most important area very 
soon. 

In meeting our responsibilities we 
must be sure that we are being realistic 
and we must be careful to keep our feet 
on the ground. We must not be carried 
away by emotion and led into actions 
which we may later have cause to re- 
gret. The problem before us requires 
the cooperation and understanding of all 
Americans. Iam confident that that co- 
operation will be forthcoming and that 
we can solve this problem in the tradi- 
tional American way—by working to- 
gether in a united effort. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suppose 
that we would be justified in expressing 
our gratification that at long last it has 
been recognized that the subject of civil 
rights represents a national crisis, and 
that it has many friends in the Senate. 
We always knew that, but unfortunately, 
we have been divided for various reasons. 

Today is not a day for reservations, 
however. Today is a day on which to 
close ranks. It requires all Americans to 
close ranks. Accordingly, I pledge my 
support to the President. 

In return, I believe that the President 
must make it clear to the country—and 
he has certainly made a beginning to- 
ward that end in his message to Con- 
gress—that he has pledged not only his 
head, but also his heart to this struggle; 
that civil rights legislation must displace 
tax reduction as the No. 1 priority, tax 
reduction now being assigned No. 2 pri- 
ority; and that the key vote will come 
on cloture to stop a filibuster in the 
Senate. 

Success in the battles ahead will re- 
quire not only an aroused country but 
an aroused President. 

It will be my duty and that of other 
Senators to do all we can to see that the 
necessary measures are taken up in Con- 
gress at the earliest possible moment. 
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I note with the greatest of interest 
that title II now replaces the famous 
part III as the big storm center, title 
II being the effort to do away with seg- 
regation in places of public accommoda- 
tion. This follows the bill, based on the 
interstate and foreign commerce clause 
of the Constitution, which I and six 
other Republican colleagues had intro- 
duced in March. Not only is that con- 
stitutional, Mr. President, but I have 
introduced numerous measures, as has 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
to cut off Federal funds from programs 
which violate the antidiscrimination 
principle. The President is also at long 
last adopting this principle, whether it 
is in the form of a Powell amendment, 
a Javits amendment, or a Morse amend- 
ment. At long last there has been rec- 
ognition that justice requires this to be 
done. 

Title II now replaces part III“ as the 
storm center, as I have said, guarantee- 
ing against discrimination and desegre- 
gation in places of public accommoda- 
tion. But such a statute is now on the 
books of 31 States and is known and ac- 
cepted. One of the States which have 
adopted such a law is the State of Illi- 
nois, the State of our minority leader. 
The State of New York has had such a 
law for a long time. These laws are es- 
sential. I am honored to join in this 
part of the package, and it needs to be 
passed. 

Finally, Mr. President, let us under- 
stand that, although this is something of 
a day of celebration for many of us, it is 
also a day of beginning; there is a long, 
tough fight ahead. Let us hope that we 
will not start to vote on these measures 
in September or October, but that we 
will start on them promptly; let us hope 
that we shall start to vote on them in 
July. I believe that the debate should 
begin promptly. It can start with the 
submission of a simple amendment to a 
bill. All of us know that unless this is 
done by the leadership, such an effort 
will not have validity or force. 

I am delighted to pay my tribute to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
for his leadership in this fight. Knowing 
him as I do, with the path now before 
us, we will march on that path quickly. 

I do not say what I have said in any 
sense of criticism, but only to emphasize 
from past experience what now must be 
done in view of the national crisis on 
civil rights, which the President has 
recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the ma- 
jority whip. I hope that each and every 
one of the bills on civil rights that are 
being introduced will be available for 
cosponsorship by all Members of the 
Senate who have fought for civil rights 
for many years. I am not certain that 
I correctly understood the comment by 
the majority whip a few moments ago; 
but he left me with the impression that 
an equal number of Democrats and Re- 
publicans would sponsor the Humphrey- 
Kuchel bill. The substance of the 
Humphrey-Kuchel bill is of interest to 
all Members of the Senate who believe in 
civil rights; therefore, I respectfully re- 
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quest that there be cosponsorship by all 
of us who wish to be cosponsors. 

There is an additional reason. It is 
important that the country on this his- 
toric day—and I intend to say some- 
thing about its historic significance in 
just a moment—understand that there 
is a very broad sponsorship of these 
bills in the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator mis- 
understood me. I said that, so far as 
possible, there would be an alternation 
of sponsorship—Democrat, Republican, 
Democrat, Republican—in an effort to 
maintain a strong bipartisanship spirit. 
But obviously there will be many more of 
one group than another. 

As the distinguished majority leader 
said, the bill will be open for cosponsor- 
ship by all Senators who wish to join 
as cosponsors. I know the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon will be 
among the first to join, and rightly so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
think in this historic hour and day, as 
we discuss the issue of civil rights this 
afternoon, we perhaps fully appreciate 
the importance of the hour. But his- 
torians of the future will as they write 
about it; for, in my judgment, a great 
chapter in American history is being 
written in the Senate today as a result of 
the action by the President of the United 
States in sending this message to Con- 
gress. 

During my many years as a Member of 
the Senate, I have heard many Presiden- 
tial messages read from the reading 
clerk's desk. In my opinion, few of them 
compare in historic significance with the 
great message that President Kennedy 
has sent to us today. That is why, a 
few moments ago, I took the position 
that the message should be read into the 
Recor» and to the American people from 
the floor of the Senate today, and why 
I objected to the request that was made 
that the message merely be printed in 
the Recorp. I think it is important that 
the message be emphasized through 
every medium of public information 
available. After all, the final decision 
will not be made by the Senate and the 
House; the final decision on this great 
issue will be made by the American 
people. 

I listened to the comment of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. AIKEN] concerning the President’s 
references, some 30 times in the message, 
to Negroes. That is true. But a read- 
ing of the message shows that on the 
first three pages the President refers also 
to Negro citizens; and later in the mes- 
sage he refers to whites. Let us face 
it: We are dealing with a problem that 
concerns the denial of rights for 100 
years to Negro citizens. We are con- 
cerned with a problem that involves dis- 
crimination by whites against Negroes 
for 100 years in this country. Taking 
the message from its four corners, the 
President appropriately emphasizes the 
importance of this problem to Negro cit- 
izens and says so throughout the mes- 
sage. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon may be yielded 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon is recognized 
for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Throughout the mes- 
sage, the President refers to Negroes, as 
we must refer to Negroes, when we dis- 
cuss civil rights problems, and he refers 
to the whites as well. At the top of 
page 3 of the mimeographed copy of the 
message, the President says: “For these 
reasons, I am proposing that the Con- 
gress stay in session this year until it 
has enacted” civil rights legislation. I 
cannot too strongly endorse that state- 
ment by the President and emphasize the 
clear obligation of Congress to remain 
in session until this question is settled. 
In my judgment, all else should be put 
aside, if necessary, finally to deliver the 
Constitution of the United States to the 
Negroes of the country. The senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon will oppose any at- 
tempt to trim this proposal, any attempt 
to water it down, any attempt to give 
Negroes half a.loaf; for the Negroes of 
America are entitled, in the year 1963, 
to the full deliverance of their consti- 
tutional rights. 

On the question of equal accommoda- 
tions in public facilities, I emphatically 
disagree with the minority leader, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] when he questions the consti- 
tutionality of this aspect of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. In my judgment, on 
page 3 of the message, the President 
makes an unanswerable argument when 
he points out that such legislation is 
clearly consistent with the Constitution 
and with our concepts of human rights 
and property rights. At the top of page 
4, the President points out: 

Indeed, there is an age-old saying that 
“Property has its duties as well as its rights”; 
and no property owner who holds those 
premises for the purpose of serving at a 
profit the American public at large can claim 
any inherent right to exclude a part of that 
public on grounds of race or color. 


Let us face that issue without the 
slightest trimming of any of the legisla- 
tion that is passed to assure the right of 
the Negroes to full accommodations in 
the public places of this country and in 
public facilities that hold themselves out 
for the making of a profit. 

I think such a legislative requirement 
is constitutional both under the com- 
merce clause and under the 14th amend- 
ment, and I have already cosponsored 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], a measure protecting under the 
14th amendment the right of colored 
citizens to patronize public businesses. 

Lastly, as was referred to by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits|, I am, of course, flattered that 
the President at least approved the prin- 
ciple of my bill, S. 1665, respecting the 
denial of Federal funds for any State or 
local service or project in which segre- 
gation exists. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon be granted 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, State- 
supported segregation is illegal and has 
been illegal for many long years. It is 
time for the Negroes of this country to 
be protected from a continuation of that 
illegality. I go further, however, than 
the President goes in his message. The 
President would leave it up to Federal 
administrators, by way of discretion, to 
deny Federal funds to any Federal proj- 
ect or service in which there is segrega- 
tion. I say that the Negro citizens of 
America have the right to expect their 
Congress to stop supporting an illegality. 
This should not be discretionary; it 
should be mandatory. 

In my judgment, every dollar of Fed- 
eral taxpayers’ money that goes into a 
Federal project or a Federal service 
which sustains segregation is an illegal 
expenditure of Federal money. There- 
fore, I shall seek, as the debate proceeds, 
to strengthen the proposal of the Presi- 
dent by offering my proposal, which 
would deny the expenditure of Federal 
money by the Federal Government in 
any service or project that in any way, 
shape, form, or manner whatsoever sus- 
tains segregation. 

I close by congratulating my President 
and saying to him how proud I am to be 
an American citizen today under a Presi- 
dent who has taken the position that the 
great promises of Abraham Lincoln, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and the 
14th amendment must now be carried 
out, and the Constitution delivered to the 
Negroes of America. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my commendation to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and the dis- 
tinguished minority leader for the effort 
which they have put into this problem; 
and also to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucue.] for the manner in 
which they have made it possible for 
these proposals to be truly bipartisan, by 
inviting bipartisan cosponsorship of the 
proposed legislation. 

The President’s message sets forth very 
important objectives and enactment of 
the legislation he has proposed would 
represent substantial progress. How- 
ever, I agree with the Senator from Ore- 
gon that it is illegal to expend Federal 
funds for projects or services which deny 
their use to Negroes, and have cospon- 
sored his bill. If such practices are not 
prohibited by Executive order, as they 
can and should be, I shall join with the 
Senator from Oregon in an effort to in- 
clude such a provision in the civil rights 
bill. 

This bill, like all others, undoubtedly 
will be improved and modified both in 
the committee and on the floor; but cer- 
tainly it represents a great step forward 
in meeting the challenge of civil rights. 
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All of us must approach this challenge 
with a determination to succeed. The 
time for alibiing on civil rights is obvi- 
ously over. Those of us who have been 
fighting over the years for equal rights 
for all our citizens must be just as reso- 
lute and just as tireless in working for 
our causes as those who are opposed to 
the legislation and who respond to the 
demands for freedom now with promises 
to filibuster forever. 

If a filibuster develops, the crucial test 
will come on the decision of the Senate 
cloture. It is essential that a civil rights 
coalition develop in the Senate. We 
have heard much about other coalitions; 
but a civil rights coalition consisting of 
the advocates of such legislation in both 
parties— a coalition which, in the inter- 
est of the Nation’s welfare, will submerge 
party labels and any narrow political 
considerations, is essential for the suc- 
cess of our efforts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from New 
York in the morning hour has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, may I 
proceed for 2 more minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the Senator from New York 
may proceed. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
cosponsorship of the President’s pro- 
gram by Senators on both sides of the 
aisle is a good omen of future unity and 
cooperation. This approach must be 
continued at the committee sessions, in 
the debates, and the consideration of 
amendments on the floor. We must join 
forces if we are to overcome the vigorous 
opposition which we must expect if his- 
tory is to repeat itself. 

We are faced with a long, hard session. 
But, speaking for myself—and I know I 
am not alone in this—I am ready to stay 
here until the snow flies; and I agree 
emphatically with the part of the Presi- 
dent’s message in which he indicates 
that Congress should remain in session 
and should not consider leaving here un- 
til it has enacted legislation in this field. 
In the coming debates, America will be 
on trial; and we must not fail in our 
responsibilities. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President. I am 
glad the President has sent to Congress 
his bills and message on civil rights. 

Although I believe that some sections 
of the bill are not the best that could be 
recommended, I have joined in sponsor- 
ing the omnibus civil rights bill because 
it will place the issue of civil rights be- 
fore the Senate, and because it repre- 
sents the recognition of the administra- 
tion, at long last, that there must be a 
legal framework for the definition and 
enforcement of equal rights. 

It is an issue with which the Congress 
and the administration must come to full 
grips, for it is our responsibility to do 
all possible to help achieve the equal 
rights to which all our citizens, regard- 
less of race or color, are entitled. 

I do not expect the proposed legisla- 
tion, even if enacted, to achieve fully 
the objectives of those who are now de- 
nied equal rights. But at least it will 
provide the legal basis and background 
which has been needed for 10 years since 
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the Brown decision—and espetially dur- 
ing the last 2 years—to enable the Fed- 
eral Government and the President to 
act in a legal and effective way. It will 
play a part in removing the frustrations 
of those who are denied their equal 
rights. These matters must be deter- 
mined by law, and not by violence. 

I join as a cosponsor of the proposed 
legislation because its objectives are 
right, and because it brings the essential 
issue before Congress and the country. 
Nevertheless, as I have said, I do not be- 
lieve that the measures the President has 
suggested are necessarily the best possi- 
ble. I have always had doubts that the 
administration’s proposal on voting 
rights is constitutional. But this is 
matter of which there is disagreement 
and I hope that the section can be per- 
fected. 

In addition, I dislike having the public 
accommodations issue based upon the 
commerce clause. If our fellow citizens 
—— the equal right to the use of pub- 

c accommodations — and I believe they 
on is based on the 14th amendment. 
It derives from the equal rights of citi- 
zenship accorded to all persons by the 
14th amendment, irrespective of race or 
color, and is not one tied to or predicated 
upon commerce. Even though I would 
say that using the commerce clause to 
guarantee equal access to public accom- 
modations is, in my opinion, constitu- 
tional, I do not like the approach. It 
would create new inequalities and pro- 
voke litigation. 

Several weeks ago the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and I in- 
troduced three bills on civil rights, deal- 
ing with three subjects—voting rights, 
school desegregation, and public accom- 
modations. We agree that although we 
prefer the approach adopted by our bills, 
and will offer our bills as amendments 
when the administration bills come be- 
fore the Senate, we join as cosponsors 
of the administration bill because it is 
essential to act upon civil rights legis- 
lation. 

So I am happy to become a cosponsor 
of the proposed legislation. I hope that 
legislation will be enacted, and I be- 
lieve it will be enacted if we have the 
will. We are dealing with a national is- 
sue—one of the greatest of our country 
and time. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 
AT DEDICATION OF EAST COAST 
MEMORIAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the company of the President of the 
United States, I had the honor to at- 
tend the dedication ceremony of the 
East Coast Memorial, at New York City, 
on May 23, 1963. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Record the remarks I made on that 
occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR MANSFIELD AT DEDICA- 
TION OF East Coast MEMORIAL, NEW YORK, 
N.Y., May 23, 1963 
It was not a long time ago, as time goes. 

It was scarcely 20 years ago when it all 

took place, 
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In the dawn and in the dusk and through 
the day, men and women went forth from 
this Nation—to Africa, to Asia, to Europe, 
to the South Pacific, and to all the far 
places of the world. Week after week, they 
went, and month after month, and year 
after year. 

Before it was done, 8 million men and 
women in battle dress were outside the 
borders and, within, millions more were 
ready to go. And behind them, there was 
a Nation with a whole people united in 
common 

They came, these men and women in the 
Armed Forces, from the farms, the mines, 
the desks, and the work benches. They came 
from slum and suburb, from country and 
town. They came from Utah and New York, 
from Puerto Rico and Georgia, from all the 
States and places in the land. They came 
from the long-rooted strains of Americans 
and from those so new that even the English 
language was still halting on the tongue. 
They came in all colors, all faiths, all creeds. 
And they were welcome in all colors, faiths, 
and creeds. 

Some came with fierce anger. Some came 
with cold hate. And some came with neither 
hate nor anger. Some knew why they came 
and some did not. Some came because they 
were told; and some because they told them- 
selves. 

In the end, it did not matter who they 
were, what they were, what they did, where 
they had come from, or why. They became 
all of them—the sinew and bone and muscle 
of a mighty arm of a nation. The Nation's 
purpose was their purpose and it was they 
who bore the great costs and dangers of that 
purpose through the long years of the war. 

A common human hope joined these 
Americans with others—with the English, 
with Russians, with Chinese, with French- 
men, and many more. And, in the end, this 
massive force swept, as a great wave, over the 
ramparts of the tyrants. It tore loose a 
deadly weight from the minds and backs of 
hundreds of millions and flung it into the 
cesspools of history. 

And when this force had spent itself, for a 
brief moment, men and women throughout 
the world drank deeply of the meaning of 
peace and freedom. Many clutched that mo- 
ment and held it. Many soon forgot or were 
compelled soon to forget. 

And millions of those who had done so 
much to forge the moment were not there 
to live it when it came. Some had fought 
and died years before and some the day be- 
fore. They had died in their homes or down 
the street or on the edge of town, against a 
wall, in a ditch, a courtyard, or an open field. 
And others had died a long way from home, 
in an alien land, or against a vast sky or in 
the pitch dark of the sea’s depths. 

Countless Americans were among those 
who did not see the bright flash of freedom 
and peace which swept the earth when the 
conflict ended. They died in all the places 
and in all the ways of war's death. Today, 
most of them He here in the earth of Ameri- 
ca or in a plot apart in other nations which 
is of this Nation because they are there, But 
for others, we are not able to provide even 
a grave with a cross or a star to mark their 
last traces. 

These are the missing, and it is they who 
have summoned us, 

How much do we know of these missing 
men, we who stand here today? We know 
their names. We know the numbers they 
bore in the Army and Air Force, the Coast 
Guard, in the Navy and the Marines. But 
what do we really know of them? Do we 
know them as a wife, a mother, a father, a 
sister, brother, or friend might know them? 
For those close to them, each life lost was as 
a star in a human universe, a star whose 
light was bright for awhile and then, in a 
moment, ceased to burn. 

We cannot know that world, we who stand 
here, that closed but infinite world of each 
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man’s circle. What we can know, what all 
in this Nation can know, and all the world’s 
people should know, is that these deaths 
are a debt yet to be redeemed. And those 
whom we could not even bury are of its 
pledge. 

Let us not delude ourselves. We do not 
pay the debt with these words today. We do 
not end it with these steles of granite 
pointed toward the sky nor with names 
struck upon stone. 

We seek the words to praise these men, and 
they are wanting. We search to express our 
thanks to these men, and eyen the genius of 
the sculptor is not enough. 

The debt remains unpaid. What we do 
and say here today is not needed by these 
men whom we honor. It is needed by our- 
selves. It is needed to remind us that the 
debt is unpaid, for these men whose names 
we record, and the countless others through- 
out the world whose passing was marked or 
unmarked, did not die for words of praise or 
memorials of stone. They died that those 
who lived might have a chance to build this 
Nation strong and wise in justice and in 
equity for all, in a world free, at last, from 
the tyrants of fear, hate, and oppression. 

It was a long time ago, as time goes, that 
they died. It was not 20 years but 50 years 
ago or a century or a millennium. For they 
died, not only on the Normandy beachhead 
but at Verdun, at Gettysburg, at Valley Forge, 
and in all the places and in all the times 
that the human right to be human has been 
redeemed. 

If we would honor these dead, then—all of 
them—if we would praise them, if we would 
repay them, let us ask ourselves what we 
have done with this chance which they have 
given us. And let us ask ourselves again and 
again what we have done until there is, in 
this Nation and in this world, the need to 
ask it no longer. 


BERLIN: A NEW APPROACH— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR PELL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] has made many valuable contri- 
butions to our understanding of the sit- 
uation in Europe and Germany, and 
from time to time he has offered a con- 
structive contribution of ideas for con- 
sideration in connection with our policies 
respecting that region. The latest effort 
of the Senator appears in the June 22, 
1963, issue of the Nation in an article 
entitled “Berlin: A New Approach,” 

I have read this article with great in- 
terest. It reveals a deep insight into the 
diplomacy and psychology of Europe and 
a clear perception of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the contemporary West- 
ern position in Berlin and central 
Europe. 

What the Senator from Rhode Island 
does is to propose specific revisions of 
this position which, in his view, would 
attune it more closely to the present 
realities of Europe and, at the same time, 
strengthen in a real sense our policies 
with respect to Europe in the overall in- 
terests of the people of the United 
States. 

It is not necessary to accept every 
specific proposal which the Senator 
from Rhode Island has made in order to 
recognize that his article is, in total, a 
highly constructive contribution of 
thought on a most complex question of 
policy. It would be my hope that Sena- 
tors who have evinced a deep interest in 
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this question and members of the execu- 
tive branch who have direct responsibil- 
ity in dealing with it would study this 
article most carefully. To that end, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BERLIN: A NEW APPROACH 
(By Senator CLAIBORNE PELL) 

Of the many centers of international crisis 
today, none is more potentially dangerous 
nor has festered longer than the situation in 
Berlin. For 18 years we have been confront- 
ing this problem, which has been sometimes 
deceptively quiescent, sometimes productive 
of violent localized struggle and loss of life, 
more often verging on eruption into con- 
flict which could engulf us all. We have 
witnessed policies of “brinkmanship” and 
the maneuvering of armed forces into posi- 
tions from which withdrawal is increasingly 
hazardous. We have gained at best a form 
of status quo—made, however, less favorable 
to our own national interests, to the inter- 
ests of the German people and, indeed, of all 
who desire freedom everywhere by the con- 
struction of the Berlin wall. 

In my opinion, we have for too long pro- 
moted expedients rather than a basic resolu- 
tion for the problem. We need a fresh ap- 
proach, and we need to take the initiative in 
this respect—-before we are compelled once 
again to counter Communist-motivated 
action. 

Recent diplomatic exchanges have pro- 
duced nothing to encourage great optimism. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that the Com- 
munist armor is not as solid as it once ap- 
peared. Moscow and Peking are scarcely in 
total harmony. Premier Khrushchev has ex- 
pressed a wish to negotiate, perhaps because 
all is not well within the monolithic struc- 
ture of communism, perhaps because of his 
clumsy failure in Cuba to change the nu- 
clear balance of power, perhaps because the 
threat of nuclear holocaust makes him 
realize that he has more to gain through 
peace. We should not place undue em- 
phasis on any of these aspects; but the fact 
is that negotiations are possible. We should, 
therefore, come to the conference table well 
prepared. 

What are the goals we should espouse for 
an honorable settlement vis-a-vis Berlin? 
We are pledged to preserve the liberty and 
the economic viability of the western part 
of the city, and we are committed to defend 
our right to maintain an appropriate gar- 
rison there. But there is one more goal for 
which we ought to strive: guaranteed land 
access to the city itself. 

At the conclusion of World War II, before 
hostilities between East and West became 
manifest, we did not insist on specific land 
access to Berlin. Instead, we preferred to 
have rights of general access. These were 
never formalized by treaty, and they have 
grown into a source of dispute which goes to 
the very root of the Berlin problem. Fur- 
thermore, West German travel to the city is 
subject to the whim of East German author- 
ities; constant turmoil and confusion are 
the result. Thus, explicit land access to 
Berlin, through 110 miles of East German 
territory, is essential to the agreement we 
should now seek to reach. 

I believe that the Berlin-to-Helmstedt 
highway is ideally suited to this purpose. 
There would be virtually no interference with 
the economic life of East Germany; the high- 
way is equipped with 79 overpasses and 65 
underpasses, which traverse without obstruc- 
tion not only other thoroughfares, but the 
21 railroads in the area. The highway could 
be internationalized, as President Kennedy 
has suggested; but, in any case, it must be 
defined by irrevocable guarantee. 
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Are the policies we have so far been pur- 
suing geared to a formalizing of such an 
agreement? Since World War II we have 
championed the cause of a unified Germany. 
Is this stipulation—here and now—realistic? 
Or does it lead to irresolvable stalemate? 
Let us examine the situation more closely. 

At present in Berlin two armed camps face 
each other across a monstrously inhuman 
barrier made of stone and barbed wire. 
The slightest jar on one side sets off a similar 
seismic rumble on the other. The Russians 
“create” an incident; we maneuver con- 
spicuously a squadron of tanks—and mean- 
while, East Berliners cannot cross to West 
Berlin, even to attend burials; only the coffin 
with its dead body is permitted through the 
wall. There is inordinate suffering; and 
times of crisis, though they may pass with- 
out catastrope, leave tensions higher than 
before. If we in the free world, as members 
of the NATO alliance, allow this process to 
continue, surely there must come a day of 
reckoning. 

How can we ease these tensions without 
jeopardizing the pledges we have made and 
which, at all costs, we must keep? 

Our current policies provide no answer. 
Since 1954 we have encouraged and assisted 
Western Germany to build up its military 
might. Western Germany can now boast 
the most powerful non-Soviet ground force 
in Europe: an army of 11 divisions and 
253,000 men; a navy of 177 ships and 28,000 
men; an air force numbering 90,000. East 
Germany, in turn, has raised an army of 
approximately 200,000, with a 14,000-man 
Navy, and an air force of 10,000. These two 
establishments are, of course, the antithesis 
of the West's original 1946 concept of a uni- 
fied Germany, stripped of its military po- 
tential and in a world at peace. 

Times and circumstances obviously have 
changed; yet we persist in maintaining atti- 
tudes and frames of reference which look 
backward instead of ahead. It is high time 
we face the facts as they exist in 1963. 

It seems inconceivable to me that either 
the United States or the Soviet Union, the 
Western Alliance or the Eastern bloc, will 
agree on a disarmed, neutral Germany in 
the immediate future. The NATO nations 
certainly would not want Western Germany, 
the bulwark of their land forces, to with- 
draw its troops from their command. Nor 
will the Warsaw Pact Communist nations 
permit East Germany, with its military re- 
sources, to withdraw from the Communist 
orbit. Let us acknowledge these facts. The 
mere acknowledgment allows us to proceed 
to a new, present-day evaluation of the Ger- 
man situation. 

To achieve a formal, ironclad guarantee 
from the Communists on our rights of land 
access to Berlin, certainly we can afford to 
acknowledge the continuing existence of the 
two German Governments and agree, more- 
over, on the Oder-Neisse line as the East 
German-Polish border. Such an agreement 
would in no way infringe on our commit- 
ments for preserving West German freedom— 
and the Communists would not have gained 
control over a single human being or a sin- 
gle square inch of territory not already under 
their rule. By consistently refusing to deal 
with the de facto East German Government, 
we strengthen the Soviet hand, rather than— 
as we would prefer to think—enfeeble it. 
We simply augment the stalemate. 

But if we accept reality, not only do we 
open the door for a conclusive accord, but 
we would be nurturing an environment 
which could ultimately and successfully un- 
dermine the Communist satellite regimes. 
Poland is the leading industrial satellite na- 
tion in the Soviet European empire. Its esti- 
mated gross national product of $21.5 billion 
tops by $2 billion the GNP of East Ger- 
many. Only the Communist countries for- 
mally recognize the 283-mile Polish Oder- 
Neisse frontier. If the West recognized this 
boundary as well, one of the chief bonds 
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tying Poland to Russia would be severed; 
and the fundamental anti-Russian feelings 
of the Polish people, who inhabit the Oder- 
Neisse territories to the virtual exclusion 
of all other nationalities, would be given 
stimulating impetus. A spirit of unrest, of 
rebellion, is latent in all satellite countries. 
It cannot grow contagiously, however, while 
it is enclosed in the vise of unmoving policies. 

I believe that the agreement I suggest 
would have immense, long-term benefits. To 
begin with, by seizing the initiative in the 
easement of tensions, we could concentrate 
more vigorously on the relaxation of the 
Communist controls at the Berlin wall itself. 
Amelioration of these conditions is of prime 
concern to Berliners, both East and West. 

We could follow through with other meth- 
ods of tension reduction. It would be possi- 
ble to work out a revised status of forces in 
West Berlin, whereunder American, British, 
and French forces would be garrisoned in 
West Berlin at the invitation of the West 
Berlin government. In turn, this would 
strengthen the position of Mayor Willy 
Brandt, 

We could initiate steps with the Commu- 
nists for a mutual slackening off of propa- 
ganda and intelligence operations and, in 
keeping with efforts presently being made by 
the West German Government, trade could 
be normalized between West and East Ger- 
many and between West Germany and other 
nations—Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary—behind the Curtain. In actuality, 
trade between East and West Germany today 
amounts to almost half a billion dollars an- 
nually; but it is hampered by lack of legiti- 
mization. It is well known that communism 
feeds on areas where poverty and low stand- 
ards of living prevail. Prosperity has never 
been a Communist ally in the lands the 
Kremlin dominates; nor do we find in these 
lands the higher living standards which 
prosperous trade relations engender. 

It has been suggested that the United 
Nations headquarters be moved to Berlin. 
To me this particular step appears some- 
what extreme, and I would question its 
practicability. However, I see no reason 
why the European headquarters of the U.N., 
presently at the Palais des Nations in Ge- 
neva, and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, pres- 
ently in Paris, should not be shifted to 
Berlin. I would prefer to see them in East 
Berlin, where their salutary effect, I feel, 
would be most productive; but no matter 
in what part of the city they were based, 
these two bodies would help ease political 
temperatures. 

As tensions are reduced, so also would be 
reduced our current adverse balance-of-pay- 
ments position. We are now spending more 
than $50 billion a year for national defense 
and supporting more than 400,000 men in 
Europe. No other NATO member makes a 
comparable outlay; no other has a longer 
draft period than our own. Yet our NATO 
allies are today enjoying a $4 billion-plus 
trade in consumer, nonstrategic goods with 
the Soviet bloc. In an environment where 
some military relaxation could be imple- 
mented, wouldn't it be possible for us to 
share in an expansion of peaceful and profit- 
able trade? 

We must face other realities, however, be- 
fore considering a more serene future. Un- 
fashionable as it may be to mention, the 
prospect of a rearmed and reunified Germany 
looms with a dark foreboding over a great 
many European minds. Not easy to forget 
is the fact that Germany has engaged in 
three aggressive wars in the past 100 years. 
The memory bolsters today’s general accept- 
ance of the premise that Germany should 
not be equipped with nuclear weapons; and 
it gives emphasis to our own point of view 
that the proliferation of these weapons 
should be prevented. On this most im- 
portant single policy, for once, we and the 
Soviets agree. From a long-term viewpoint, 
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though, no one nation can or should be 
singled out in this connection, no matter 
what her history or whether she has been 
victorious in a war or defeated. 

For Eastern Europeans, the specter of a 
rearmed Germany has more alarming conno- 
tations. Communist authorities and satel- 
lite leaders exploit this apprehension, which 
is none the less genuine. Eastern Eu- 
rope’s fears are deeply rooted, stemming not 
only from brutalities suffered during World 
War II, but from centuries of earlier Ger- 
man attacks and occupation. We must not 
ignore the fact that a great majority of 
Eastern Europeans fear the Germans even 
more than they do the Russians. 

The Poles, remembering all too vividly 
German conquest and subjugation, listen 
most uneasily when the usually reasonable 
Dr. Adenauer says that “the Oder-Neisse 
line is not Germany’s frontier” and they 
are placed in the ironic position of having to 
choose the Russians as their defenders. A 
much more strident neo-Nazi West German 
minority calls for regaining the Sudetenland 
in Czechoslovakia. Surely, if a rearmed Ger- 
many should ever move eastward again, we 
would witness once more a European in- 
ferno. 

Europeans also remember that twice with- 
in the past half-century Germany's future 
ability to wage war has been strengthened 
by arrangements and understandings reached 
with Russian rulers. Both the Rapallo Agree- 
ment in 1922 and the Ribbentrop Agree- 
ment in 1939 were calculated to allow Ger- 
many to concentrate its efforts against the 
West. 

For these reasons alone, practical as well 
as psychological, I submit that a rearmed, 
reunified Germany is not necessarily the best 
bulwark against the Soviets. 

Many intelligent and moderate Germans 
are today fully aware of the dangers inher- 
ent in militant reunification. As long ago 
as 1959, the German Social Democrats ad- 
vanced the Deutschland Plan, accepting the 
Oder-Neisse frontier. Klaus von Bismark, 
grandson of the almost legendary old “Iron 
Chancellor” and now Director of the North 
Rhine-Westphalia radio network, recently 
added his support to this concept and sug- 
gested that, in accord with the current think- 
ing in West Berlin, priority be given to the 
bettering of East German conditions. Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle, whose opinions are 
frequently controversial, but whom we 
should seek to understand as basically a 
European realist, accepts the Oder-Neisse 
frontier as valid. 

Our diplomatic tasks have never been more 
complex. The maintenance of a strong, co- 
ordinated Western alliance, with all parties 
in harmony, requires in itself exceptional 
energies. We must never for a moment 
forget, however, that the Communists are 
our chief enemy and that we are their num- 
ber one target. And in this respect I firmly 
believe that a policy of total inflexibility is 
purposeless. 

It seems obvious to me that a reunified, 
rearmed Germany—even if it were desir- 
able—is not to be achieved by any means 
short of the violent upheaval which even 
the most sanguinary among us strenuously 
wish to avoid. By gaining what we lack— 
guaranteed land access to the island of free- 
dom which Berlin has come to be—in ex- 
change for recognition of the de facto East 
German regime, we would be taking a long 
stride toward ending the cold war. 

In effect, we would be exchanging hope 
for hopelessness—and we would be fostering 
those very conditions which, in my opinion, 
can alone lead to the ultimate goal we have 
traditionally championed: a unified, un- 
armed Germany in a peaceful community of 
nations. Two armed camps cannot in this 
case be forged into one. Patently, the Rus- 
sians will never make this concession, but 
two armed camps, clearly and objectively 
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acknowledged as such, can eventually be 
disarmed. There is the hope. 

We must assume that the Soviet Union, 
confronted with its own internal and ex- 
ternal anxieties and problems, is willing for 
an abatement of tensions. After all, the 
Russians, too, are realists. Let us, therefore, 
take the initiative in Berlin. For the first 
time in many years, we would have much to 
gain in this vital area, and nothing that is 
fundamental to our honor to lose. 


ARTHUR LAMEY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago, while I was in Montana, 
one of my dearest and oldest friends, Mr. 
Arthur Lamey, a former State chairman 
of the Democratic Party, a former State 
commander of the American Legion, and 
a former delegate of the United States 
to the United Nations, passed away. 

I owe a great deal to Arthur Lamey for 
the advice, the counsel, and the consid- 
eration he gave me through the years. 
He was one of Montana’s truly great 
citizens, a close personal friend, and one 
upon whom I depended for counsel long 
before I entered the field of politics. His 
passing is an almost irreplaceable loss. 
Those of us who knew him respected and 
loved him. 

I feel it a sad duty at this time to tell 
Mr. Lamey’s friends in this body—on 
both sides of the aisle—of this event, 
which occurred several weeks ago. In 
Mr. Lamey’s passing, we have lost a 
great man, Montana has lost a fine citi- 
zen, and his family has lost a man who 
has meant much to all of them in a de- 
voted and Christianlike manner down 
through the years. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the majority leader in trib- 
ute to the late Arthur F. Lamey, distin- 
guished American who served this 
Nation and the State of Montana for 
almost half a century. 

Art Lamey earned the respect of all 
Montanans by his unceasing contribu- 
tions to governmental and service orga- 
nizations. His ability was recognized 
nationally, by his appointment to the 
President's Advisory Committee on Civil 
Rights in 1958, and to the U.S. delega- 
tion to the United Nations in 1960. 

He served 6 years in a difficult position 
to which reelection is the exception, that 
of State Democratic chairman in Mon- 
tana. It was in this capacity that I 
first met Art Lamey more than a quarter 
of a century ago when I was a successful 
candidate for the legislature under his 
leadership. Later we worked together 
drafting legislation for Montana's par- 
ticipation and cooperation with the early 
programs of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
first term. 

Subsequently, as an assistant attorney 
general, I frequently consulted with him 
on interpretations and enforcement of 
this pioneer legislation. He was chair- 
man of the Montana delegation to the 
National Democratic Convention which 
nominated Franklin D. Roosevelt to a 
fourth term. He was twice nominated 
as the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor. 

Born in a section house in the town 
of Big Sandy, Art Lamey became head 
of the largest law firm in Montana. He 
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served on the board of directors of the 
Montana Power Co., the Midland Na- 
tional Bank of Billings, and businesses 
in the city of Havre, where he began the 
practice of law in 1914. 

A track star at the University of 
Michigan, Art Lamey served with valor 
in the Battle of Argonne Forest and other 
engagements during World War I, hay- 
ing enlisted as a private in the Marines 
and being discharged as a first lieuten- 
ant. Shortly after the war he was crip- 
pled by polio, which left him with only 
partial use of his legs. As chairman 
of the Orthopedic Foundation, Inc., of 
Billings, he helped many persons af- 
flicted with the same disease which 
struck him, but could not stop him. 

Art Lamey was a friend, whose counsel 
was prized by lawyers, by businessmen, 
by Government leaders. He was ever 
humble and straightforward, and bore 
malice to no one. Mrs. Metcalf and I 
extend to his widow, Catherine, to their 
son and two daughters, our deepest 
sympathy in the loss of a devoted hus- 
band and father who gave much to his 
State and country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The American people 
have lost a dedicated public servant and 
a great citizen. The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] and I served with 
Arthur Lamey on the American dele- 
gation to the 15th General Assembly of 
the United Nations. I raise my voice 
to say that he was truly a dedicated citi- 
zen-statesman. He was a practicing 
Christian. He was a good man. He 
was an inspiration and a great help to 
all of us who served with him at the 
United Nations. 

I know that Mrs. Morse, who happens 
to be out of the city at present, would 
want me to express to Mrs. Lamey on 
behalf of both Mrs. Morse and myself 
our deepest sympathy and our most sin- 
cere and great regret to hear of the 
great loss. 

I express my deep sympathy to the 
members of his family. 

I wish to say to Mrs. Lamey that I 
am a better person for having had the 
opportunity to be associated with the 
Lameys in New York City during the 
15th General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I deeply appreciate 
the remarks of my friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr, AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. As the Senator from 
Oregon has so well said, no one could be 
associated with the Lameys without be- 
ing the better for it. It was in the 
autumn of 1960 that, together with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and 
others, and particularly Arthur Lamey, 
I was privileged to be a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the United Nations. 
At that time I established a friendship 
with Mr. Lamey which lasted until his 
death a few days ago. 
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Art Lamey, as we knew him, was one 
of the really great men whom I have 
been privileged to meet. He had a very 
great understanding of people and their 
problems. He was meticulously fair, 
always being willing to listen to those 
with whom he presumed to disagree. 
He was intensely loyal to the people of 
his State and the United States. In his 
passing Montana and the United States 
has lost one of its finest citizens. I, too, 
wish to extend my very deepest sympathy 
to Mrs. Lamey and to Arthur’s sister, 
Ellen. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the senior Senator from Vermont 
and the senior Senator from Oregon for 
what they said because they knew Mr. 
Lamey personally and knew him well. 
Mr. Lamey was a gentleman, a Christian 
in the best meaning of that term, and 
a man of tolerance and understanding. 
He was more than a personal friend. 
He was a great man, as we who knew 
him have said. His passing will be 
mourned. To his wife Catherine, his 
children, his sisters and other relatives, 
Mrs. Mansfield and I extend our deepest 
condolences. 

May his soul rest in peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that various editorials and state- 
ments concerning the passing of Arthur 
Lamey be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, June 5, 
1963] 


POLITICAL, Civic HEADS Pay TRIBUTE TO LAMEY 


Political and civic leaders saw the sudden 
death of Arthur F. Lamey, Sr., Tuesday as a 
great loss to Billings, Mont., and the Nation. 

“We are all terribly shocked,” U.S. District 
Judge W. J. Jameson said. “I was his law 
partner for 17 years.” 

“He certainly was one of Montana's out- 
standing lawyers and citizens. It is a tragic 
loss in every way.” 

U.S. Senator MIKE MAnNsFIELD said Mr. 
Lamey “was one of Montana’s truly great 
citizens, a close personal friend and a man 
upon whom I depended for advice and coun- 
sel long before I entered the field of politics.” 

Mayor Willard Fraser echoed the state- 
ment, saying he turned to him a few days 
ago for advice and consultation. 

“And in his passing we're all the poorer, 
but the richer for his having lived and 
worked among us,” Fraser said. He said Mr. 
Lamey was “one of the real gentlemen of 
Montana.” 

“His passing leaves a void that will never 
be filled,” Fraser said. 

“Art Lamey’s sudden passing is a great loss 
to Billings, to Montana, and to the Nation. 
Certainly he was one of the outstanding men 
of his generation in Montana,” said Russ B. 
Hart. 

“His passing is an almost irreplaceable 
loss,” Senator MANSFIELD added, 

“Those of us who knew him, respected him, 
and loved him will do our best to follow the 
fine Christian understanding which was so 
much a part of his life,” he said. 

Gov. Tim Babcock was traveling to Billings 
late Tuesday so no comment was available. 


MANSFIELD Says Lamey TRULY Great CITIZEN 


BriLtincs.—Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of Montana, called Arthur F. Lamey, 
Billings attorney, one of Montana's truly 
great citizens. Lamey died in Billings Tues- 
day. 
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MANSFIELD said Lamey was “a close per- 
sonal friend and a man on whom I depended 
for advice and counsel long before I entered 
the field of politics. 

“His passing is an almost irreplaceable loss. 
Those of us who knew him, and 
loved him and will do our best to follow the 
fine Christian understanding which was so 
much a part of his life.” 

[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, 
June 6, 1963] 


A MAN OF Broap VISION 


A man can live in a town for his lifetime 
and when he’s gone people will try to say the 
things they think should be said about the 
goodness of him. 

They'll talk about his affection for family, 
his devotion to his church, his sense of pub- 
He service, his dedication to his profession 
and his love of his fellow man. 

Art Lamey didn’t live a lifetime in Bill- 
Ings—but these are the things people here 
who knew him are talking about today. 

He was a gentleman in whose heart there 
was room for anyone and everyone who 
knew him, however briefly. 

He was a lawyer and a politician—and both 
his profession and his party are the better 
today for having called him theirs. 

But, above all, he was the kind of Ameri- 
can whose mind and whose vision reached 
beyond his hometown, beyond his State and 
even beyond the oceans that bordered his 
Nation. 

We are poorer that he has gone—but we 
are grateful that, for the years he spent here, 
we could call him ours. 


[From the Montana Standard, June 9, 1963] 
MONTANA MOURNS ARTHUR N. LAMEY 
(By Thomas E. Mooney) 

BILLINGS.— Montana mourned this week 
for one of her able sons, not only in his 
home county of Yellowstone but thorough- 
out the State wherever he was known. 

In Billings, in Havre, in Helena, and in 
Butte—and elsewhere—friends of Arthur N. 
Lamey were sorrowed by his sudden passing. 

And Arthur Lamey had a special spot in 
his heart for Butte. 

He made a major address in the mining 
city last in October 1960, At that time, he 
was serving his country as a U.S. delegate 
to the United Nations General Assembly, 
under appointment by President Eisenhower. 


IT WAS A PROMISE 


The U.N, at that particular time, was in 
the midst of a serious disturbance over the 
Congo situation. Things were hot. Mr. K. 
was pounding the table and doing his best 
to break up the whole proceeding. It was at 
this time he was particularly rough on Dag 
Hammarskjold, the Secretary-General. He 
wanted to replace Hammerskjold with three 
secretaries. 

In the middle of all this—with the U.N. 
General Assembly meeting every day and 
continuing its sessions far into the night— 
Arthur Lamey took time out from his duties 
there to make a speech in Butte, It wasn't 
just another speech to him. It was some- 
thing he had promised to do. 

He had made advance arrangements to 
address the Montana Chamber of Commerce 
convention and he made a special flight to 
Butte in order to keep that commitment. 
He had promised a friend and it was a 
promise kept, even though he was tired from 
the bitterness and difficulties of the U.N. 
session and his health, not robust for years, 
made such a plane trip a strain. 

PERSONAL INTEREST 

I had a personal interest in his appearance 
in Butte, serving on a local committee to 
welcome the distinguished guest. It was in 
our little two-door sedan that Arthur Lamey, 
bearing the troubles of a leg-brace and cane, 
rode from the Butte airport to the Finlen 
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Hotel. There were many more pleasant and 
opulent accommodations, I'm sure, available 
for that trip—but those of us on the com- 
mittee who greeted him at the airport were 
the ones with whom he rode. And a pleasant 
trip it was. 

I got a first-hand tip as to his subject mat- 
ter for the speech he made later that after- 
noon. And I had the pleasure of renewing 
an acquaintanceship of years past with one of 
the most pleasant men who ever lived. 

At the Chamber meeting, Arthur Lamey 
spoke for something like an hour. He told 
the statewide audience that since Khru- 
shchev “couldn’t rule the U.N., he will ruin it 
if possible.“ 

He recounted for the audience the 3 weeks 
of debate over the Congo that even then 
was shaking the foundations of the U.N., but 
he expressed a belief in the future, claiming 
the U.N. had shown its value in many ways. 


CALLED FOR CONFIDENCE 


“In the days ahead, I suggest we look for- 
ward with confidence in our ability to attain 
any goal to which our country aspires,” he 
said. And we should do this with a prayer 
for guidance and strength as we chart our 
course upon the sea of domestic and world 

The talk was well received and the large 
audience kept the speaker on the rostrum 
for another hour, answering questions about 
the world situation at the time and the part 
the United Nations was playing. 

All this came about despite a serious dis- 
traction which almost disrupted the meeting 
and the convention itself. 


Arthur Lamey appeared before the conven- 
tion on October 28, 1960. It was that day 
that a commercial airplane inbound for Mis- 
soula flipped over and crashed about 10 miles 
west of that city. 

When news of the accident reached the 


the 12 persons aboard the plane who were 
killed. Many of those attending the conven- 
tion had planned to board the plane when 
it landed at Butte for flights eastward. 

‘There was great shock and some men wept 
openly. 

But as a tribute to Arthur Lamey, the 
meeting went on. The questions piled one 
upon another and the tired man on the 
speaker's platform answered every one 
kindly, patiently, and thoroughly. 

It was the way Arthur Lamey did every- 
thing in his life. 


[From the Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian, 
June 9, 1963] 
An INSPIRATION TO YOUTH WITH AMBITION 


In the 70-year life of Arthur F. Lamey 
every youth fired with ambition may find 
inspiration. 

When overcome by a heart attack last week 
he headed the Treasure State’s largest law 
firm. The Billings barrister had long been 
a highly respected leader among lawyers, in 
politics, in a wide field of business and civic 
activities. 

But for affable, considerate, persevering, 
tenacious Art Lamey, the ascent was a long 
and steep one. Few men have been born in 
more humble circumstances than this native 
Montanan. His birthplace was an obscure 
home along the Great Northern Railway 
tracks in the little town of Big Sandy, where 
his father was a section hand. 

To Art, straitened financial circumstances 
were but a spur to endeavor. 

His career as an attorney, launched at 
Havre immediately after 1914 graduation 
from the University of Michigan Law School, 
was soon interrupted by military service in 
World War I. He emerged from that con- 
fiict as a Marine Corps first lieutenant, and 
resumed the practice of law. Early in the 
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1920’s a bout with polio left him with only 
partial use of his legs. From then on he 
wore braces, limped noticeably, and used a 
cane. Despite his calm and unruffied de- 
meanor, it was often obvious that he was in 
considerable pain. 

But the extent of his suffering is some- 
thing he kept to himself as he continued his 
active and constructive interest in many 
activities entirely apart from his growing 
law practice. An inkling of the variety of 
these endeavors is evidenced by the positions 
of statewide leadership in which he served. 
He was a past District Governor of Rotary 
International, a former State commander of 
the American Legion, and a past president 
of the Montana Bar Association. He served 
three consecutive 2-year terms as chairman 
of the Democratic State committee, twice 
was a candidate for Governor. 

His forthright advocacy of what he con- 
sidered fair and just often resulted in his 
being at variance with fellow Democrats as 
well as with Republicans. But his integrity 
and motives were never subject to question. 
In the tributes to his memory there is a 
complete absence of political demarcation. 
That would be very pleasing to the hard- 
working, conscientious son of a Big Sandy 
section hand who would not be downed by 


polio. 


[From the Havre Daily News] 


ARTHUR F. LAMEY EXEMPLIFIED GREAT 
CHARACTER 

Good character, exemplified in life, is as 
enduring as the ages. It is never forgotten 
because it always inspires and though 
Arthur F. Lamey’s course on this earth has 
been run, what he stood for and exemplified 
will be remembered by succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Mr. Lamey had an inherent quality which 
stamped him as a person of unusual stature. 
This strength of moral qualities was most 
apparent to all of us who knew him. He 
stood for that which is recognized as funda- 
mentally sound and vital to unimpeachable 
performance. 

Easy to understand because he adhered to 
the strongest of principles, Mr. Lamey has 
enriched our lives and left us with a lesson 
that being deliberate and conscientious leads 
to personal success. We know that pro- 
crastination was never a part of this man 
who was recognized as one of Montana’s 
greatest thinkers. He had ideas consistent 
with justice and this was reflected in his 
desire to be of service to his community, to 
his State and to his country. 

If he was mistaken in judgment the oc- 
casion was rare and he readily admitted it 
but the very fact that he was right so often 
shows that he thought things through care- 
fully and acted accordingly. His counsel was 
wise and dependable. He readily grasped 
any difficult task and his work was thorough 
and could be comprehended by all whom he 
served. 

Many of us will always recall that Mr. 
Lamey was a man concerned with the truth. 
He was not interested in speculation or con- 
jecture if there was a direct answer. His 
serious thoughts and opinions were valued 
because they represented straight thinking. 

All of this was a serious part of Mr. Lamey 
and with it all he had unforgettable person- 
ality and rich humor. His stories, many 
based on personal experiences, often had a 
moral. Listening to Mr. Lamey provided us 
with an education. He was a person of ideas 
as well as ideals and was interested in the 
development of anything which was good for 
all of us. Thus, he applied himself to trans- 
lating into action sound projects. 

Those persons who have maintained a file 
of correspondence with Mr. Lamey will be 
looking at his letters again, recapturing the 
memory of compassion, of a chuckle, of 
serious and dependable advice. 
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This portion of Montana can be proud that 
it was home to Mr. Lamey. He grew up here 
and went forth to be of service to his fellow 
man. Nothing seemed beyond his talents. 

He was a picture of courage and determi- 
nation in living with a physical handicap 
which never deterred him because he felt 
that you can win over difficulties if you set 
your heart and mind to the task. 

Mr. Lamey was constantly active and his 
activity meant that he was able to do so 
much for so many people. His interests were 
numerous and they were interests which 
were directed toward making this a better 
Montana. His honors were legion, The life 
of Mr. Lamey was filled with that which we 
can borrow to make our own lives richer and 
more meaningful. God in His wisdom was 
very good to all of us when He put Arthur 
F. Lamey in our midst, to help us and to be 
our friend. 

To his family and close friends we express 
our heartfelt sympathy. There is so much 
which can be said and yet so little. That’s 
the way it is when tribute is paid to truly a 
great man with the leadership qualities and 
the intelligence of Mr. Lamey. 

Beloved by so many, his character is his 
memorial which will endure for coming gen- 
erations to use in building fine and useful 
lives. 


From the Montana Standard, June 5, 1963] 


A. F. Lamey, ONCE U.N. DELEGATE AND STATE 
DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN, Dres 


BTLLANGS.— Arthur F. Lamey, Sr., Montana 
attorney for 47 years and former member of 
the U.S. delegation to the United Nations 
and State Democratic chairman from 1938 to 
1944, died Tuesday. 

A legal associate said the 70-year-old law- 
yer was laughing and joking in his law office 
Tuesday when he put his head on his desk 
and died, apparently the victim of a heart 
attack. He had not been recently ill. 

Funeral services were pending. 

Lamey was born December 24, 1892, at Big 
Sandy. He distinguished himself as a track 
star while at the University of Michigan be- 
fore he was graduated in 1914 from the 
Michigan Law School. He entered practice 
in 1914 in Havre where he lived until 1940 
except for 2 years as a U.S. Marine who ex- 
perienced the Battle of the Argonne Forest 
in France. Enlisting as a private he was dis- 
charged a first lieutenant. 

During his nearly half century as a Mon- 
tana lawyer he ran for Governor on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket twice but was unsuccessful 
both times. 


MOVED TO BILLINGS 


He moved to Billings in 1940 from Havre 
to become associated with the law firm of 
Coleman, Jameson, and Lamey. The firm is 
now that of Lamey, Crowley, Kilbourne, 
Haughey, and Hanson, 

His only son, Arthur F. Lamey, Jr., is an 
associate of his father’s law firm. A daugh- 
ter, Mrs. F. J. Boyd, lives in Bozeman. His 
only other daughter is Sister Barbara Mary, 
a Roman Catholic nun in Minneapolis, Minn. 
His wife, Catherine, several grandchildren 
and a brother and sister are among survivors. 

A lifetime member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Lamey was one of its outstanding 
laymen in Montana. 

In 1958 after twice serving as head of the 
American Legion of Montana he was ap- 
pointed by then President Dwight Eisen- 
hower to the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Civil Rights. In 1960 he was named 
alternate delegate to the United Nations, 
also by Eisenhower. 

Returning home to tell of his experiences 
of 3 months he predicted Nikita Khrushchev 
would be unsuccessful in his attempt to 
wreck the United Nations, giving a first- 
hand report of the Congo crisis. 
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THRICE DEMOCRATIC CHIEF 


His offices included three terms as State 
Democratic chairman, and was chairman of 
the Montana delegation to the National 
Democratic Convention which nominated 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for a fourth term as 
President. 

W. J. Jameson left the firm in 1957 to 
become U.S. district judge at Billings. 

Intermittently, from 1935-51 he was a 
special assistant attorney general of Mon- 
tana. He was a member of the Michigan Bar 
Association, president of the Montana Bar 
Association in 1939 and was admitted to 
practice before the U.S. Supreme Court and 
Ninth Circuit Court. 

He was a member of the American Judi- 
cature Society of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and a member of the American College 
Trial Lawyers. 

His first public office was as Hill County 
administrator at Havre and was Hill County 
attorney from 1923-28. It was at Havre also 
where he first affiliated with the American 
Legion in which he later served in several 
key national and State positions. He was a 
former district governor of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

He was a former director of the First 
National Bank of Havre and at his death 
was a director of the Montana Power Co., 
Midland National Bank of Billings and Havre 
Savings & Loan and was president of the 
Orthopedic Corp., of Billings. 

Various Governors called upon him for 
assistance in the field of social legislation. 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, June 5, 
1963] 


A. F. LAMEY Heart VICTIM 


Arthur F. Lamey, Sr., 70, prominent. Mon- 
tana attorney, business and civic leader, and 
former U.S. delegate to the United Nations, 
died unexpectedly of a heart attack while 
attending a conference in his law offices 
Tuesday afternoon, 

Mr. Lamey slumped in his chair. He was 
pronounced dead on arrival at St. Vincent 
Hospital. 

Mr. Lamey had resided in Billings since 
1940 when he became a member of the law 
firm Coleman, Jameson & Lamey. He was 
senior member of the firm of Lamey, Crowley, 
Kilbourne, Haughey & Hanson at the time 
of his death. 

The civic and political leader was born 

December 24, 1892, in Big Sandy where he 
attended grade schools. He graduated from 
Havre High School. He received his law de- 
gree from the University of Michigan in 1914. 
He was a member of the Michigan track 
team. 
Mr. Lamey opened law practice in Havre 
in 1914. It was interrupted by World War I. 
He joined the U.S. Marine Corps in 1917 and 
was discharged as a first lieutenant in 1919 
after action in France, including Argonne 
Forest. 

Mr. Lamey was a life-long Democrat. The 
only elective political offices he held were 
Hill County public administrator in 1915-18 
and county attorney 1923-28. He was a 
candidate for Governor in 1940. 

Mr. Lamey had a long record of public 
service which culminated with his appoint- 
ment as U.S. delegate to the 15th session of 
the U.N. General Assembly in the fall of 
1960. He attended the turbulent session at 
which Russian demonstrations were most 
violent. 

Mr. Lamey was special assistant to the 
Montana attorney general in land acquisi- 
tions in 1935-38 and conducted hearings un- 
der the Selective Service Act in 1940 and 
1943-51. 

SERVED NATION 

He was chairman of Yellowstone County 
war finance drives during World War II. 
From 1958-60 he was a member of President 
Eisenhower's Civil Rights Commission. 
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The late Gov. Elmer Holt named him in the Bear Paw Mountain area and in 


chairman of a committee to draft Federal- 
State legislation coordination for old-age as- 
sistance, child welfare, unemployment com- 
pensation, and related fields. 

Mr. was Montana Democratic chair- 
man 1938-44, chairman of the Montana 
delegation to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago in 1943 and served as Hill 
County Democratic Central Committeeman 
and State committeeman. 

In 1939 Mr. Lamey was Montana Bar As- 
sociation president. He was a member of the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Judicature Society of the ABA, the American 
College of Trial Lawyers and the Yellowstone 
County Bar Association. He served on the 
ABA committee on publications. 

Mr. Lamey was admitted to practice before 
the U.S. Supreme Court, the Ninth Circuit 
Court and the Supreme Courts of Michigan 
and Montana. He practiced law from 
September 1, 1940 until April 17, 1957, with 
US, District Judge William J. Jameson, who 
was senior partner of the law firm, one of the 
largest in Montana, until he went on the 
Federal bench. 

Mr. Lamey also was a past commander of 
the Montana American Legion, 1931-32. He 
served on the Legion's national executive 
committee 1932-35, and the national 

commission 1935-39. He was on 
the Legion's national defense committee 
1939-44. 
ROTARY LEADER 

Mr. Lamey was district governor of Rotary 
International for Montana in 1926-27 and 
was a past president of the Havre Rotary 
Club. 

At his death he was Orthopedic Founda- 
tion, Inc., of Billings president and a member 
of the advisory committee for St. Vincent 
Hospital. 

Mr. Lamey was attorney for many Montana 
business firms and financial organizations. 
He was a Montana Power Co. director, Havre 
Federal Savings & Loan Association director, 
Midland National Bank director, and a re- 
tired director of the First National Bank of 
Havre. 

Mr. Lamey had traveled extensively in 
Europe, including visits to Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, England and 
Ireland both during and after World War I. 
He was stricken by polio after World War I 
which left him with partial use of his legs. 
It did not prevent him from active profes- 
sional, civic and community life. He was a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Survivors include his widow, Catherine, 
501 Chancery Lane; two daughters, Mrs. F. J. 
(Dorothy) Boyd of Bozeman and Sister 
Barbara Mary of Minneapolis, and a son, A. 
F. Lamey Jr., associated with his father’s 
law firm. 
body is at Michelotti-Sawyers 
Arrangements are pending. 


[From the Independent-Record, June 5, 
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ARTHUR Lamey, STATE Crvic, POLITICAL 
LEADER, Dres 


Briiincs.—Arthur F. Lamey, 70, Billings 
lawyer and a candidate for Governor of 
Montana, died Tuesday of a heart attack. 

Born in a section house along the Great 
Northern Railway tracks at Big Sandy, 
Lamey was widely known as an attorney, 
businessman, civic leader, and politician 
He was a former delegate to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 


STRICKEN AT CONFERENCE 
Lamey was attending a business confer- 
ence in his law offices when he slumped in 
a chair. He was pronounced dead at a 
Billings hospital. 
He was a resident of Billings since 1940 
but his early education was in rural schools 


Havre. 
SOUGHT GOVERNOR POST 


Lamey twice was a candidate for Demo- 
cratic nomination as Governor, in 1940 and 
1948. He was State chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State central committee from 1938 to 
1944. In 1943, he led the State delegation to 
the Democratic National convention in 
Chicago. 

Lamey held a number of offices in Mon- 
tana organizations. 

He was past commander of the State 
American Legion, past district governor of 
Rotary International and past president of 
the Montana Bar Association. 


DIRECTOR OF POWER FIRM 


His business affiliations included director- 
ships of the Montana Power Co., the Mid- 
land National Bank, Billings, the First 
National Bank of Havre, and the Havre Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association which he 
helped organize in 1927. 

Lamey’s only successes in running for elec- 
tive office included terms as Hil] County pub- 
lic administrator from 1915 to 1918 and 
county attorney from 1923 to 1928. 

He was appointed a U.N. delegate in 1960 
and served d the tumultuous 15th ses- 
sion marked by violent Russian demon- 
strations. 

Lamey was a special assistant in the 
thirties to the State Attormey General, 
specializing in land acquisition. In the for- 
ties he conducted hearings under the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 


ON CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Former President Eisenhower appointed 
him to a term on the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission in 1958. The late Gov. Elmer 
Holt named him chairman of a committee to 
draft Federal-State legislation coordination 
for old-age assistance, child welfare, unem- 
ployment compensation and related fields. 

Lamey was crippled by polio after serving 

as a Marine lieutenant in World War I: It 
left him with partial use of his legs. He 
was chairman of the Orthopedic Foundation, 
Ind., Billings. 
He was a graduate of Havre High school 
and the University of Michigan Law School. 
He opened a law office in Havre in 1914, the 
year he was graduated from Michigan. He 
was a Roman Catholic. 

Survivors include his widow, Catherine, 
Billings; two daughters, Mrs. F. J. Boyd, 
Bozeman, and Sister Barbara Mary, Min- 
neapolis; and a son, A. F. Lamey, Jr., associ- 
ated with his father’s law firm in Billings. 

Funeral arrangements have not been 
announced. 


[From the Inter Lake, June 5, 1963] 
LONG-TIME STATE ATTORNEY Dirs 

Brutincs.—Arthur F. Lamey, Sr., Mon- 
tana attorney for 47 years and former mem- 
ber of the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations and State Democratic chairman 
from 1938-44, died Tuesday. 

A legal associate said the 70-year-old 
lawyer was laughing and joking in his law 
office Tuesday when he put his head on his 
desk and died, apparently the victim of a 
heart attack. He had not been recently ill. 

Funeral services were pending. 

Lamey was born December 24, 1892, at 
Big Sandy. He distinguished himself as a 
track star while at the University of Michi- 
gan before he was graduated in 1914 from 
the Michigan Law School. He entered 
practice in 1914 in Havre where he lived 
until 1940 except for 2 years as a U.S. Ma- 
rine who experienced the battle of the Ar- 


He ran for Governor on the Democratic 
ticket twice and was unsuccessful both 
times. 
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He moved to Billings in 1940 from Havre 
to become associated with the law firm of 
Coleman, Jameson and Lamey. The firm 
is now that of Lamey, Crowley, Kilbourne, 
Haughey and Hanson. 

His only son, Arthur F. Lamey, Jr., is an 
associate of his father’s law firm. A daugh- 
ter, Mrs. F. J, Boyd, lives in Bozeman. His 
only other daughter is Sister Barbara Mary, 
a Roman Catholic nun in Minneapolis, Minn. 
His wife, Catherine, several grandchildren 
and a brother and sister are among sur- 
vivors. 

A lifetime member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Lamey was one of its outstanding 
laymen in Montana. 

In 1958 after twice serving as head of the 
American Legion of Montana he was ap- 
pointed by then President Dwight Eisen- 
hower to the President's Advisory Committee 
on Civil Rights. In 1960 he was named al- 
ternate delegate to the United Nations, also 
by Eisenhower. 

Returning home to tell of his experiences 
of 3 months he predicted Nikita Khrushchev 
would be unsuccessful in his attempt to 
wreck the United Nations, giving a firsthand 
report of the Congo crisis. 

His offices included three terms as State 
Democratic chairman; he was chairman of 
the Montana delegation to the National Dem- 
ocratic convention which nominated Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt for a fourth term as Presi- 
dent. 


{From the Daily Missoulian, June 15, 1963] 
ARTHUR F. Lamey OF BILLINGS DIES 


BTLTANS.— Arthur F. Lamey, 70, well- 
known Billings attorney and two-time can- 
didate for Governor, died Tuesday about 
3 p.m. 

K. O. Crowley, Lamey’s law partner, said 
Lamey suffered a stroke during a business 
conference and was dead on arrival at a Bill- 
ings hospital. 

Lamey was born in a section house at Big 
Sandy and was the son of a Great Northern 
Railway section hand. His early education 
was obtained in Bear Paw Mountain area 
rural schools and in Havre. 

After graduation from the University of 
Michigan Law School in 1914, he served 
overseas with the Marine Corps during 
World War I and was discharged as a first 
lieutenant. After the war he returned to 
Havre. 

He was Montana district governer of Ro- 
tary International in 1916-17, served two 
terms as Hill County administrator and two 
more as county attorney, from 1923 to 1927. 

Lamey served as Montana Department 
Commander of the American Legion in 1931 
and 1932 and president of the Montana Bar 
Association in 1938 and 1939. 

He was State chairman of the Democratic 
State central committee from 1938 to 1944 
and twice was a candidate for the party’s 
nomination for Governor, first in 1940 and 
again in 1948. 

Lamey was a leader in Billings civic affairs 
and in advocating irrigation development in 
eastern and northern Montana. He was 
chairman of the committee which drafted 
Montana’s social security, unemployment 
and public welfare laws. 

Survivors include the widow, two daugh- 
ters and a son. 


SENATE SPEECHES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
this day of gravity and somber sound- 
ings in this body, I desire to read some- 
thing that was mentioned by my uncle, 
who was vice president of the constitu- 
tional convention in the territory of 
Arizona back in 1910. He was also one 
of the founders of the Democratic Party 
in that territory. I am prompted in 
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reading the brief paragraph, too, by the 
constant disregard of our 3-minute rule: 

Mr. Goldwater offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

“RESOLUTION No. 1 

“Resolved, That any member having a 
prepared speech of which he is proud and 
which he desires to have perpetuated, be 
given leave to file a typewritten or printed 
copy of the same, prepared at his own ex- 
pense, with the secretary of the conven- 
tion to be published in the journal: Be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary be authorized 
to insert at such intervals as he may deem 
proper, in said speech these words in paren- 

‘hear,’ hear,“ ‘applause,’ ‘loud ap- 

plause,’ ‘laughter,’ etc.” 


SENATOR FRANK E. MOSS ELECTED 
TO ORDER OF THE COIF 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
Monday, June 3, our able and distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Frank E. 
Moss, of Utah, was honored by the 
George Washington University Law 
School by election to its chapter of the 
Order of the Coif. On the occasion of 
his induction into this honorary legal 
society, whose membership is limited to 
outstanding legal scholars and members 
of the legal profession who have attained 
unusual distinction, Senator Moss gave 
a noteworthy address in defense of the 
Supreme Court. As his remarks on the 
importance of preserving the traditional 
prestige of the judicial branch of the 
Government and his review of the his- 
tory of the Supreme Court are especially 
significant at this time, I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUBJECT: THE SUPREME COURT AND ITS 
Crirics 

In his delightful book of anecdotes about 
the Algonquin Hotel in New York, Frank 
Case tells of the after dinner speaker who 
knew a good story about a gun and wanted 
to tell it but couldn't think of any graceful 
way of introducing it into the speech he was 
making. Desperate at last, he cried, “Bang! 
Was that a gun I heard?” and went on hap- 
pily to unleash his gag. 

Tonight, I'd like to talk to you about the 
Supreme Court, its role in our Government, 
its critics and the role of the lawyer with 
respect to the critics. There is probably a 
very graceful way to lead into these topics. 
I might, for instance, tell you how honored 
I am to have been tapped for induction into 
the Order of the Coif, as indeed I am. This 
would lead logically to the observation that 
it was from the Serjeants-at-Law, the origi- 
nal members of the Order of the Coif, that 
the judges were chosen. Or I could reach 
the subject of judges by reminding you that 
I did a little time on the bench myself and 
have, in a small way, some first-hand knowl- 
edge of what takes place in the mind of a 
judge. Or, just mentioning the State I rep- 
resent would lead us right to the subject of 
the critics of the Court. The people of Utah 
are presently in throes, I'm sure that’s the 
right word, of being organized for the John 
Birch Society by a young man named Reed 
Benson. Having mentioned all these things 
I would be well on my way. 

Yet, whatever the technique used by Frank 
Case’s speaker lacks in grace, it makes up for 
in directness, and I am inclined to adopt it 
myself, though it’s not a gag I’m unleashing. 

“Bang, was that a gun I heard?” 
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As a matter of fact, it was a gun. Some 
superpatriot, I think he calls himself a 
minuteman, grew impatient with the ef- 
forts to eliminate the Chief Justice by im- 
peachment and took the matter into his 
own hands. 

Those of you who have been reading as 
closely as I have the literature of some of 
the groups spawned and suckled by the John 
Birch Society will realize that this bang I 
mention is not an unlikely report. The 
Welch-Birch argument for the impeachment 
of Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the United 
States, is not based upon any bill of par- 
ticulars which is specific, clear-cut and 
subject to proof and analysis. His argument 
is pitched on an emotional plane. 

“We believe that the impeachment of War- 
ren would dramatize and crystallize the 
whole basic question of whether the United 
States remains an independent Republic, or 
gradually becomes transformed into a prov- 
ince of the worldwide Soviet system,” says 
Robert Welch. On such stuff as this are 
mad men nourished. 

Criticism of the Court, its members or its 
decisions is not an evil. Indeed, it would 
be a great evil to espouse and advocate the 
doctrine that the Court is above criticism. 
The evil of much of the current criticism is 
that it does not rely on facts. It relies on 
sordid imputations of conspiracy with a 
foreign power. Its basic thrust is directed 
at undermining the prestige of the Court 
as an American institution, as one of the 
three coequal branches of our Government. 

This prestige and strength did not spring 
into being with the adoption of our Con- 
stitution. The pages of history clearly point 
the long climb of our Supreme Court to its 
stature as an institution, as a fully equal 
pillar of our tripartite check-and-balance 
Government. 

The early years of the Court were marked 
by neglect and indifference by our people, 
our States, and the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Federal Government. 
President Washington, who had the envious 
job of appointing the full Court, was hard 
put to find men willing to accept. To the 
men who wrote the Constitution, the Court 
apparently seemed the least interesting, 
perhaps even the least equal, of the branches 
of the new Government. John Jay, who 
accepted the appointment as the first Chief 
Justice, left the Court twice, once to go 
to England as ambassador-extraordinary to 
negotiate the treaty which bears his name, 
then permanently when he became Gover- 
nor of New York. At the Court’s first ses- 
sion, on February 1, 1790, in New York 
City, only three of the Justices were present. 
One Justice, Iredell, from North Carolina, 
Was unable to reach New York before the 
first term, which lasted only 10 days, had 
ended. He was not sworn in until the 
summer session which began on August 2. 

Today, membership on the Court cannot 
be described as unappealing or unsought. 
I doubt that any lawyer worth his salt 
wouldn't give up his right arm, or at least 
his eyeteeth, to be appointed to the Court. 
A man's refusal of an appointment now 
would more likely be based upon a convic- 
tion that he was not worthy of the Court 
than that the Court was not worthy of him. 
Perhaps the incident which symbolizes the 
nadir as well as the zenith of the Court’s 
prestige was the Roosevelt effort to pack 
the Court. The congressional rebuff to this 
effort certainly accorded with the popular 
feeling of that time. Forgotten were earlier 
“packings” of the Court by a strong-willed 
executive. Now the Court stood inviolate 
even as to number of Justices. 

Although our Court did not have pres- 
tige from the beginning, from the begin- 
ning and ever since it has had critics. 

Article II of the Constitution provided 
that the judicial power vested in the Supreme 
Court should extend to controversies “be- 
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tween a State and citizens of another State.” 
In 1791, two citizens of South Carolina 
acting as executors for a British creditor 
sued the State of Georgia. 


lature immediately passed a law imposing 
the death penalty on anyone trying to ex- 
ecute the order of the Court. 

There is no record that anyone tried to en- 
force the order. The Nation was so aroused, 
however, at what was considered an invasion 
of States rights that the 11th amendment 
was adopted. This, of course, provided that 
the judicial power of the United States 
should not be construed to extend to any 
sult against a State by citizens of another 
State or by citizens of a foreign state. 

It was in 1801, however, that the Court 
became embroiled in what may well be its 
most cant for prestige. In 
February, just before Jefferson was to be in- 
augurated, Congress changed the judicial 
system of the country with the passage of 
the Circuit Court Act. The Supreme Court 
Justices would no longer be circuit riders 
and (note) their number was reduced to 
five. The obvious reason for the reduction 
was to prevent Jefferson from filling the va- 
cancy likely to occur with the departure of 
Justice Cushing who was old and in ill 
health. In another act, Congress created 
the positions of more than 20 justices of the 
peace to be filled by the President. Adams 
signed the acts and began feverishly mak- 
ing appointments to the new positions. As 
Secretary of State, it was up to John Mar- 
shall to fill out, seal and deliver the com- 
missions to these new appointees. By mid- 
night of March 3, 1801, all had been sealed 
but a few remained undelivered. Upon his 
inauguration, Jefferson vowed to do every- 
thing in his power to prevent these midnight 
appointees from taking office. He ordered 
James Madison, his Secretary of State, not 
to deliver the commissions which remained 
on his desk. 

It was just a little more than a month 
earlier that John Marshall had been con- 
firmed by the Senate as Chief Justice. When 
one of the midnight appointees named Mar- 
bury, petitioned the Supreme Court for an 
order directing Madison to deliver to him 
the commission which had been signed and 
sealed, it was the Court of Chief Justice 
Marshall which agreed to hear argument on 
the petition during the next term of the 
Court. Jefferson was outraged and de- 
manded the immediate repeal of the Circuit 
Court Act, and this brought Congress into 
the fray which had started as a battle be- 
tween the Executive and the Court. 

Congress repealed the act, passed a new 
one putting the Justices back on the circuits, 
and by revising the terms of Court forced an 
adjournment for 14 months. 

Marshall and the Court were patient, how- 
ever, and began hearing the Marbury case 
on February 9, 1803. Madison and Attorney 
General Lincoln were completely uncoopera- 
tive. No one knew what had become of 
Marbury's commission. The Chief Justice, 
of course, knew that it had existed since he 
signed and sealed it. It was an affidavit of 
a clerk and another by James Marshall, the 
brother of the Chief Justice, however, which 
the Court accepted as evidence of the ex- 
istence of the commission. 

You all know what the Chief Justice did in 
his opinion. He asked three questions: 

1. Has Marbury a right to the commission? 

2. If he has a right, do the laws of the 
country afford him a remedy? 

3. If they afford him a remedy, is it a 
mandamus issuing from this Court? 

He answered “Yes” to the first two ques- 
tions and No“ to the third. In answering 
“No” to the third question, it was necessary 
for him to hold that the act of Congress 
which conferred original jurisdiction on the 
Supreme Court to issue writ of mandamus to 
persons holding office under the authority of 
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the United States was unconstitutional. 
This is the result Jefferson actually wanted. 
Marbury did not get his commission. Yet 
in reaching it, Marshall made it very clear 
that had the Court the jurisdiction to issue 
a writ of mandamus at all, it would have 
issued one to the Secretary of State in this 
case. 

Almost overlooked at the time was the im- 
portance of 's answer to the third 
question. The principle, firmly established 
now, that in the exercise of its judicial power 
the Court may find an act of Congress un- 
constitutional is the one which distinguishes 
our Government from any other which has 
been known. There were other governments 
in which there was a separation of powers. 
There were other governments in which 
there were checks and balances. But there 
were no other governments in which acts of 
the parliament or legislature could be held 
invalid by the courts. 

There is very little doubt that the framers 
of the Constitution intended this result. 
There is even less doubt that the framers 
intended that the Court have the power to 
strike down State legislation which was con- 
trary to the Federal Constitution. Were it 
possible for the State legislatures to make 
the final determination of the validity of 
their acts, the whole character of our Fed- 
eral system would be altered. There is no 
doubt in my mind that such an alteration 
would be a disastrous one. Yet today there 
is a ground-swell of opinion for making such 
a change—for creating a supreme court of 
the States which would be the ultimate 
arbiter of any alleged conflict between State 
law and Federal law. 

Some of the advocates of this change are 
the same people who would impeach the 
Chief Justice because he is identified with a 
few decisions they do not like—with Brown 

and Pennsylvania against 
Nelson. They are the same people who in 
the name of fighting an enemy would give 
up the very institutions which distinguish 
our way of life from that which would be 
imposed upon us by the enemy. The ground- 
swell may grow to a tidal wave that engulfs 
us unless those who are most qualified to 
speak out against these changes do speak 
out. This is the role of the lawyer. 

The lawyer, more than any other man, 
has the ability, has the duty, to silence the 
critics—not by muffling their voices—not by 
making them outlaws—no, the lawyer's duty 
is to silence the critics by inundating them 
with a wave of logic. 

When the critics say that the Nelson case 
has left the States defenseless against those 
who would subvert the State, publicize the 
facts. The Nelson case leaves a State free 
to punish those who would subvert the 
State. It is the punishment of those who 
would subvert the Nation that is the exclu- 
sive province of the Federal Government. 

If this fails to satisfy the critics, the lawyer 
must point out that it is not necessary to 
change the Supreme Court in order to 
change the result. It is necessary only to 
change the law. But by all means let the 
critics know what troubles in the war 
against communism a change in the law 
would entail. Let them know how 50 State 
laws paralleling the Smith Act and 
the Communist Control Act would hamper 
the FBI. And by all means let your Con- 
gressmen know how you feel about H.R. 3, 
the perennial measure to overrule Nelson 
which would at the same time open a pan- 
dora’s box of legal miseries. Let them know 
also that you can’t change the Constitution 
by changing the Court or its functions. Let 
them know too that until the 14th amend- 
ment is repealed it must be enforced. 

The proposal to create a “court of the 
Union" composed of the chief justices of 
the 50 States, was presented last December 
in Chicago to an assembly of State delega- 
tions held by the Council of State Govern- 
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ments. It was one of a package of three pro- 
posed amendments to make basic changes 
in the Constitution. The other two amend- 
ments would equally alter its purpose, and 
in my opinion, would challenge the Federal 
Union of the States. But I will not take 
the time to discuss them here. Sufficient to 
my purposes is the fact that all three of the 
proposed amendments were approved by the 
council, and it was decided to present them 
to the 48 State legislatures which would be 
meeting this year. 

The first two proposals have already been 
quietly approved by one-third of the States 
needed to compel Congress to call a national 
convention on them, while the third one, 
the proposal which would, in effect, overturn 
the Supreme Court, has been acted upon 
favorably by State legislatures in four States 
(Arkansas, Wyoming, Florida, and Alabama). 

It seems incredible that constitutional 
changes of such magnitude could be under 
consideration in our Republic with such 
little talk about them. There have been 
several newspaper stories about their impact, 
but I am sorry to say, there has been little 
more than a murmur in the legal profession. 
A pro) to subvert the Supreme Court 
with a “court of the Union” should be a 
clarion call to the legal profession, and their 
voices should be ringing in debate from one 
end of the land to another. 

Can you imagine such a proposal going 
unnoticed by the members of the bar in the 
early days of our Republic? Lawyers would 
have been asking one another whether such 
a proposal would in any way endanger our 
liberties, or suppress our minorities. Would 
it strip the Court of powers essential to a 
strong Federal Union of the States? Would 
it lead to confusion and chaos and squab- 
bling among the States reminiscent of that 
which existed almost 200 years ago under the 
Articles of Confederation? 

I am sure that our legal forebears would 
have analyzed the proposal anxiously and 
sharply from every angle, and that is what 
we of the mid-20th century bar must do. For 
after all, if the legal profession is not the 
watchdog for the Supreme Court, who is? 

No lawyer should ever give up his right 
to disagree with the Court. But every lawyer 
should be very conscious of the role he must 
play in the defense of the Court as an insti- 
tution. There is a very special reason for 
the lawyer to plead the case for the Court. 
Whenever a President is attacked, he may 
strike back at his critics. Whenever a Mem- 
ber of Congress is attacked, he may strike 
back at his critics. When a Justice is at- 
tacked, he has no voice but that of the mem- 
bers of his bar. The current wave of anti- 
Court propaganda must surely pass as have 
earlier assaults upon our third coordinate 
branch of government. But we should short- 
en this misguided and somewhat ridiculous 
emotional outburst so that the discussion 
and disposition of substantive issues can 
proceed without distortion and clouds cast by 
this attack upon the institution of the Su- 
preme Court. 

In this attack by misguided zealots we 
need attorneys for the defense of the Court 
as an institution. 

That is your role as a lawyer. That is my 
role as a lawyer. You as newly elected mem- 
bers and I as an honorary member of the 
order of the Coif, must, more than ever be- 
fore, be conscious of the importance of that 
role. May God help you and me to play it 
well. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I en- 
thusiastically support the President’s 
civil rights proposals. I consider them 
a charter for human rights which Amer- 
ica needs and needs badly. 
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I understand that at the request of 
the Senator from Oregon the full text 
of this historic statement will be read to 
the Senate later this afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is the intention 
to have a quorum call—a live quorum— 
and to have the full text of the Presi- 
dent’s message read. It has been read 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I concur, and I am 
delighted that the leadership has decided 
to have the message read. I should like 
to emphasize the last paragraph, in 
which the President says: 

I therefore ask every Member of Congress 
to set aside sectional and political ties, and 
to look at this issue from the viewpoint of 
the Nation. I ask you to look into your 
hearts—not in search of charity, for the 
Negro neither wants nor needs condescen- 
sion—but for the one plain, proud, and price- 
less quality that unites us all as Americans— 
a sense of justice. In this year of the eman- 
cipation centennial, justice requires us to 
insure the blessings of liberty for all Amer- 
icans and their posterity—not merely for 
reasons of economic efficiency, world diplo- 
macy, and domestic tranquillity—but, above 
all, because it is right. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I fully and 
enthusiastically endorse the civil rights 
message sent to the Congress by the 
President today and shall vote for the 
comprehensive legislation program it 
recommended. I will take every meas- 
ure possible to see to it that Congress 
stays in session until this program has 
pee voted upon, however long that may 

e. 

Iam pleased to note that many of the 
President’s recommendations are almost 
identical to bills which I have intro- 
duced and cosponsored in the past, in- 
cluding legislation on voting rights, 
school desegregation, financial and tech- 
nical assistance to desegregating school 
districts, equal accommodation in public 
facilities, and fair employment practices 
legislation. There are some differences 
of approach, and where there are differ- 
ences I shall certainly support that legis- 
lation which seems the strongest and 
most effective. 

The President’s emphasis on economic 
measures and educational and voca- 
tional programs to attack the shocking 
problem of unemployment among 
Negroes should be applauded. 

The proposal for general legislation 
prohibiting the use of Federal funds un- 
der any guise for segregated facilities of 
any kind also has my vigorous support. 

I have supported this principle con- 
sistently on specific appropriation bills 
for many years, and believe the matter 
should be settled once and for all 
through general legislation. 

I commend the statesmanlike tone of 
this message. It was strong, it was re- 
sponsible, it was comprehensive. This 
is a program worth fighting for to the 
ultimate degree, whatever the cost may 
be in terms of other legislation or in 
terms of political unity. The passing 
of this civil rights legislation is a moral 
and constitutional imperative that must 
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be achieved if we are to redeem our his- 
toric promises and restore our national 
image as the unqualified champion of 
human freedom at home and abroad. 

Mr. President, I received this morn- 
ing from the president of the Jefferson 
Club of Ridgefield, Conn., a resolution 
passed by that group in support of Fed- 
eral legislation in behalf of civil rights. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of this resolution be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Negro citizens of our coun- 
try are engaged in a crucial struggle to ob- 
tain all the civil rights guaranteed to them 
by the 14th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas in various areas both in the 
South and in the North these basic rights 
are denied to them in full or in part; and 

Whereas it appears necessary that certain 
Federal legislation must be enacted to pro- 
vide the Federal Government with the power 
to assert and maintain the civil rights of 
minorities in courts of law; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has submitted or is about to submit 
to the Congress proposals for the enact- 
ment of such laws relating to (1) eradica- 
tion of discrimination in places of public 
commerce and assembly and accommoda- 
tion, (2) more prompt and encompassing 
desegregation of schools in compliance with 
the Supreme Court decisions of 1954, and 
(3) for the protection and guarantee of vot- 
ing rights of minorities especially in the 
Southern States: Now, therefore, it is 
unanimously 

Resolved by the Jefferson Club of Ridge- 
field, Conn., as follows: 

1. That it fully supports the American 
Negro in his struggle for civil rights. 

2. That it fully supports the program of 
the President of the United States designed 
to defend and secure those rights. 


3. That it respectfully urges its Repre- ` 


sentatives in Congress to vote for and vig- 
orously support the legislation proposed or 
to be proposed by the President. 

4. That the two Senators from Connecti- 
cut do all within their power to prevent a 
Senate filibuster which would debar the 
legislation from coming to a vote on the 
floor of the Senate. 

5. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the following persons in Washington: 
Hon. THomas J. Dopp, U.S. Senator; Hon. 
ABRAHAM A. Risicorr, U.S. Senator; Hon. AB- 
NER SIBAL, Representative, Fourth Connecti- 
cut District; Hon. BERNARD GRABOWSKI, Rep- 
resentative-at-Large. 

JEFFERSON CLUB OF RIDGEFIELD. 
By PETER S. ALEXANDER, President. 

Attest: 

PETER J. ROBUTUCCI, 
Secretary. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERI- 
CAN POULTRY PRODUCTS BY 
EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 

President, today I call attention to the 

manner in which under our foreign-aid 

program the poultry farmers in foreign 
countries have received over $6 million 
from the American taxpayers to finance 
the expansion of their poultry industry. 

This has been done at a time when our 

own domestic poultry industry has been 

facing a grave situation as the result of 
losing its export markets. 

Since the establishment of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, there has been 
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continuous discrimination against Amer- 
ican poultry products. 

The most recent action was the fur- 
ther increase of 11⁄4 cents in the variable 
fees, bringing the present charges to 
around 14 cents per pound. 

Many of us in Congress have been 
urging Governor Herter, as our trade 
representative, to insist upon a correc- 
tion in these discriminatory tariffs and 
to advise the European Common Mar- 
ket countries that, unless some correc- 
tion is made, we shall be forced to take 
retaliatory steps. However, rather than 
obtaining favorable action, we now find 
that under our foreign-aid program the 
Federal Government has during the past 
couple of years been financing the ex- 
pansion of the poultry industry in many 
countries which in turn will be supply- 
ing the European Common Market on 
more favorable tariff arrangements than 
those accorded to the American farmers. 

For example, under our foreign-aid 
program we have made available, in out- 
right grants and loans, over $6 million to 
finance the expansion of the poultry in- 
dustry in these countries. Those loans 
and grants are broken down as follows: 

Libya: $50,000 to introduce and dis- 
tribute improved breeding stock. 

Morocco: $88,000 to provide a poultry 
adviser and equipment for a poultry sta- 
tion with 10,000 Rhode Island Red chicks 
plus another $2 million made available 
to buy 18,000 tons of surplus grain. Just 
how they expect 10,000 chicks to eat 
18,000 tons of feed has as yet not been 
explained. 

Tunisia: $659,000 to encourage the de- 
velopment and enlargement of a com- 
mercial poultry industry. 

Sudan: $200,000 to establish a 3,000 
hen breeding flock, 30,000 egg hatchery, 
and a feed mixing plant. 

Nigeria: $486,000 to improve its 
poultry industry. 

The Dominican Republic: A develop- 
ment grant of $40,000 to build up its 
poultry industry. 

Greece: A $300,000 loan was made to 
the Voktas Feeds, Inc., in Greece, to ex- 
pand its poultry-raising facilities. 

India: The Arbor Acres Farm, an af- 
filiate of IBEC—International Bank 
Econ-Corp.—in India, received a loan of 
$2.5 million for the purpose of improve- 
ment of poultry production in that 
country. 

Altogether $6,323,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money has been spent in these various 
countries to build up the poultry industry 
in competition with our already hard- 
pressed poultrymen. Of course, as tax- 
payers our American poultrymen are 
paying both ways. 


CREDENTIALS OF USURPING POW- 
ERS OF HUNGARY ACCEPTED IN 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, within 
the last 10 days it was decided in the 
United Nations to accept the credentials 
of the representatives sent to the United 
Nations by the usurping powers of the 
government in Hungary. Since the 
Hungarian revolution in 1956 each year 
the credentials of the usurping Commu- 
nist leaders, under the direction of Ka- 
dar, were rejected. This year our Gov- 
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ernment abstained from making a pro- 
test. Hence the representatives of Hun- 
gary were accepted, and they were 
recognized; and in that way we recognize 
that the Communist Government of 
Hungary is a duly constituted govern- 
ment. The people of the captive nations 
have been seriously wronged. In my 
opinion, nowhere except in the western 
part of Europe, and of course in Great 
Britain also, are there people more de- 
voted to our cause than the people living 
within the nations that are now the cap- 
tives of tyrannical Russia. My fear is 
deep that the abandonment of the cause 
of the Hungarian patriots in their brave 
uprising against the Communist dicta- 
torship in 1956 is a course which will be 
painfully regretted by our country and 
the people devoted to the free west. 

We should not have abandoned the 
people of the captive nations. Aban- 
doning the Hungarian patriots, as re- 
cently evidenced by the United States 
representative in the United Nations ab- 
staining from a vote on whether 
the Kadar Communist representatives 
should officially be recognized by the 
United Nations, in my opinion is un- 
pardonable. Itis a grave mistake. Our 
State Department has been brainwashed 
into accepting and approving this course. 

I am obliged to state, however, that 
the handwriting of what happened was 
on the wall more than a year ago, when 
arrangements were made in the United 
Nations for the abandonment of Sir Les- 
lie Monroe, a devoted advocate of the 
cause of the Hungarian freedom fighters, 
and the substitution for Leslie Monroe 
of U Thant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
I be permitted to speak for 2 additional 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a Lon- 
don newspaper about a year ago carried 
a statement that a deal had been made, 
that the Hungarian representatives be 
accepted and that, in exchange, the Rus- 
sians would approve of the selection of 
U Thant. I, of course, cannot say that 
that is the fact. However I can say that 
the story was carried in the London press 
about a year ago. What was stated in 
the London newspapers is now occurring. 
We should not, and in my opinion even- 
tually will not, forget the sacrifices of 
1956 made by the Freedom Fighters in 
Hungary. Undoubtedly the Communist 
bloc and its many international backers 
now will be strengthened in their efforts 
at subversion, infiltration, and the de- 
struction of the cause of freedom with 
the new prestige which has come from 
the recognition by the United States and 
the United Nations of the Kadar Com- 
munist puppet government. 

Mr. President, we cannot continue in- 
terminably abandoning people who are 
willing to fight and die for freedom. We 
threw overboard the patriots of Cuba. 
Now we threw overboard the patriots 
and the lovers of freedom in Hungary. 
It is a tragic day, and in my opinion we 
shall regret what has happened before a 
long time has passed. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF EAST BERLIN 
UPRISING 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this week 
marks the 10th anniversary of the East 
Berlin uprising of 1953, during which 
many brave East Germans lost their lives 
struggling against overwhelming forces 
of their Communist masters. It is a 
tragic commentary on the state of our 
world that we in the free Western na- 
tions must make repeated statements on 
Communist brutality. I hope the day 
will soon come when such statements will 
no longer be necessary. However, as long 
as Communist regimes persist in their 
evil works, such statements will be made. 
We of the free world, who subscribe to 
the concepts of human liberty and dig- 
nity, will never cease to condemn the 
atrocities perpetrated by dictatorial rul- 
ers and the masters of closed societies. 

I am sure that all the members of this 
distinguished body remember clearly the 
photographs dealing with the 1953 East 
Berlin events. The picture most vivid in 
my mind depicts a heavily armored tank 
bearing down upon an unarmed civilian, 
who, out of desperation, is pelting the 
tank with fist-sized stones. This scene, 
Mr. President, is symbolic of the struc- 
ture of Communist societies. On the 
other hand, there is the rule of a clique 
imposed by naked force. On the other 
hand, there is the powerless citizen, 
whose only recourse to protest is primi- 
tive violence. 

One of the most basic of man’s drives 
is the search for freedom. As long as 
freedom is absent in Communist so- 
cieties, events such as the Berlin upris- 
ing and the later Hungarian revolution 
of 1956 are inevitable. I join thousands 
of Americans in paying tribute to the 
brave men and women behind the Iron 
Curtain who have lost their lives battling 
against Communist tyranny. 


SUGAR PRICES 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, many 
Americans, from the housewife who puts 
a teaspoon of sugar in her coffee to the 
candy or soft drink producer who buys 
sugar by the carload, are concerned 
about today’s high sugar prices. 

My esteemed colleague, Senator 
EUGENE J. McCartry, of Minnesota, re- 
cently made some illuminating remarks 
about high sugar prices in an address 
delivered before the Sugar Club in New 
York City. 

In view of what I know is our mutual 
concern with this problem, may I com- 
mend Senator McCartuy’s address to all 
my colleagues. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH or SENATOR EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, THE 
SUGAR OLUB, New YORK Orry, May 27, 1963 
When the Sugar Act was enacted last year 

there were some who were convinced that 

this issue could be put away for another 2 

years and that the American public would 

proceed, as it had for many years, to take 
sugar for granted. 

Sugar is back in the news, and it is back in 
a manner which is disturbing to all consum- 
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ers and producers and to the Congress. I 
think it well this evening to review both the 
general theory behind the sugar program 
and the experience of the past 30 years, and 
also to inquire as to the causes of the un- 
settled condition which has developed in the 
past year. 

I am concerned about the sugar industry 
and the stability of sugar prices as a repre- 
sentative of the consuming public and as a 
representative of what I consider the best 
beet sugar producing State in the Union. 
As a Member of the House of Representatives 
from 1949 through 1958, I supported ex- 
tensions and adjustments of the Sugar Act, 
and during my service on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture I had an opportunity 
to study the problem in some detail. As a 
member of the Senate Finance Committee, I 
was involved in the debate last year. 

The sugar program is an example of com- 
mendable cooperation between Government 
and industry. The Government acted only 
after the whole industry was faced with dis- 
aster. It dealt with a problem made more 
complex because it also involved the eco- 
nomic and sometimes the political stability 
of other nations. 

The Sugar Act did not destroy private 
initiative or responsibility. Rather, major 
responsibility was left with the industry to 
work out its operations within the broad 
framework set by law. 

The original Federal interest in sugar, of 
course, was that of producing revenue. The 
first tariff of 1789 imposed an import duty 
on raw sugar and during the next century 
the duty averaged about 2.5 cents per pound. 
The revenue tariff also turned out to be use- 
ful protection and assisted the development 
of the cane industry in the new territory of 
Louisiana. However, it was not until 1894 
that protection of domestic producers be- 
came the primary purpose of the tariff. The 
protective tariff program for sugar remained 
in effect until 1934, during which time the 
beet industry expanded greatly. 

The experience under the tariff was un- 
even, There were some periods of large 
profits and others of severe depression. The 
world price of raw sugar averaged 19 cents 
per pound in May 1920, but dropped to less 
than 5 cents per pound in December of the 
same year. 

Under the tariff system, when the world 
price dropped, there was pressure to increase 
the tariff to protect domestic producers. 
The limitations of the whole system became 
apparent in 1932 when the world price of raw 
sugar dropped to less than 1 cent per pound. 
Domestic producers, foreign suppliers and 
consumers all experienced the disastrous ef- 
fects of instability during this period. The 
need for reexamination of the whole sugar 
structure was evident by 1933. 

Sugar was not classed as one of the basic 
commodities under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933; the complexity of the 
problems indicated the need for separate 
treatment. The Jones-Costigan Act of 1934 
laid down the basic provisions for division 
of the sugar market among domestic and 
foreign producers, for the allotment of 
quotas, and for the imposition of a process- 
ing tax. The Sugar Act of 1937 met the 
constitutional test, and the program was 
initiated. 

The sugar legislation of the past 30 years 
has had four basic objectives: One, to pro- 
vide reasonable protection for domestic pro- 
ducers; second, to guarantee that we can 
produce a substantial amount of our nation- 
al sugar needs in the name of national 
security and well-being; third, to assure a 
share in our market to traditional suppliers 
of other nations—this has been accomplished 
by establishing quotas and by providing for 
an equitable price, which is often a premium 
price; fourth, to protect American consumers 
from widely fluctuating prices and to guar- 
antee adequate supplies for them. 
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In my judgment the program was based 
on sound principles, and it worked well, but 
there have been problems along the way. 

The rise of Castro and the suspension of 
the Cuban quota created a most serious prob- 
lem. Some adjustment was needed. With- 
out, insofar as I recall, any demand on the 
part of domestic or foreign producers or of 
processors or of retailers or consumers, a 
decision was made to drastically redistribute 
the Cuban allotment: not through tempo- 
rary quotas but by purchase in a global 
market. The premium price, which had 
played an important part in securing ade- 
quate suppliers, good will and cooperation of 
foreign nations, was to be withheld from 
foreign suppliers and steps taken to reduce 
the premium return paid to traditional 
quota nations. 

It was argued that the premium price 
represented “gold going out of our own 
treasury.” It was stated that there would 
be a saving to the taxpayers of $100 million 
or more. Others suggested that the re- 
captured premiums could be channeled 
through the Alliance for Progress and other 
foreign aid programs so as to assure great 
benefits to the common people. It was 
argued that the allotments of quotas was it- 
self a questionable procedure. It was 
charged that improper forms of representa- 
tion were used in order to secure quotas; the 
motives of Members of Congress who dealt 
with sugar legislation were questioned. 

Undoubtedly the assignment of quotas at- 
tracted lobbyists. Whenever licenses are to 
be assigned or special legislation enacted, 
those who are affected try to make a case for 
themselves or secure someone to speak for 
them. This in itself is not immoral or im- 
proper. 

These risks have to be judged beside the 
risks of adopting a new system. 

The State Department could have recom- 
mended the temporary allotment of the 
Cuban quota along traditional lines with 
quotas going to nations with great need or 
who were responding with efforts to improve 
economic and social conditions. Temporary 
quotas, it was said, would encourage false 
hopes, if not greed, on the part of the 
nations receiving them and would lead to 
diplomatic difficulties in the future. The safe 
and sure road, it was argued, was that of 
the global quota, of purchases in a so-called 
world market, with premiums being retained 
by the Treasury. 

I thought this case faulty last year and 
note that some who attacked the sugar quota 
system last year were among the strong ad- 
vocates last week of the International Coffee 
Agreement. 

The coffee situation, of course, is not iden- 
tical with the sugar program since the United 
States is not a coffee-producing nation. But 
the principles involved in the International 
Coffee Agreement are much the same. In his 
letter of transmittal, Secretary of State Rusk 
wrote that it is the Department’s view: 

“The agreement is designed to assist in 
increasing the purchasing power of coffee- 
exporting countries * * * and * * * to bring 
about long-term equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption. 

“The agreement contains adequate safe- 
guards to protect the United States against 
unwarranted price rises and inadequate sup- 
plies of coffee.” 

These objectives will be accomplished, of 
course, by means of export quotas on the 
part of the coffee-producing nations. Im- 
porting countries agree to limit their pur- 
chases from countries not parties to the 
agreement. 

Last year in opposing the disruption of 
the historic sugar program, I stated on the 
floor of the Senate: 

“I do not think the record in connection 
with this program is so bad that we should 
take the drastic action of throwing all of 
this sugar into the world market and then 
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proceeding to buy the sugar we need for 
whatever price we have to pay for it— 
whether 2 cents, or 5 cents, or 10 cents, if 
the prices were to go to that.” 

“We have set the stage for future trouble. 
From 5 o'clock to 7 o'clock is what might 
be called the hour of prophecy in the Sen- 
ate, so I will prophesy: We will be back 
time and time again in the course of the 
next 2 years, seeking adjustment of the 
Sugar Act in such a way as to meet new 
problems and crises as they arise.” 

As you know, in the conference agreement 
between the House and Senate last year 
about 1.5 million tons of the quota reserved 
for Cuba was placed in a global quota. It 
was to be purchased in the world market 
and the difference between the world mar- 
ket price and the U.S. price—less freight, 
insurance, and duty—was to be recaptured 
by an import fee. This represented a de- 
viation from the country-by-country quota 
pattern and, in effect, it removed all special 
incentives for suppliers of the global quota 
sugar to the United States—except the de- 
sire to earn dollars. In addition the law 
also provided an import fee on quota sugar 
through 1964 equal to 10 percent a year of 
the difference between the world price and 
the US. domestic price. Thus at the end 
of 3 years the premium incentive for foreign 
quota holders would be reduced by 30 per- 
cent, and if this phaseout technique were 
continued to the expiration of the Sugar 
Act in 1966 it would be reduced 50 percent. 

The spot price at the time of the Sugar 
Act of 1962 was enacted was about $2.72 per 
hundred on the New York exchange (f.0.b. 
producing area), and the domestic raw sug- 
ar spot price paid in New York was $6.37 
per hundred. The quoted price for refined 
sugar in the northeast territory was $9.60 
per 100-pound paper bag. 

By January 21 of this year the spot price 
for world raw sugars had risen to $5.60 per 
hundred, f.o.b. producting area, more than 
double what it had been 7 months before. 
The import fee which the Department of 
Agriculture had fixed at $1.40 per hundred 
was totally unrealistic. On January 21 the 
world spot price was $5.60, f.o.b. Caribbean, 
and the duty paid New York spot price was 
$6.72. Subtract the $1.00 for insurance and 
duty and freight and the $1.40 import fee 
from the $6.72, and the import price, f.o.b. 
producing area, would be about $4.32 or 
$1.28 per hundred less than the comparable 
world price. On January 21, the Department 
eliminated the import fee entirely for a 
three-week period. 

Even at this time, before the recent sharp 
price increases, the dangers of subjecting 
the U.S. sugar needs to the fluctuating 
world market were evident. The world 
market instability should not be a sur- 
prise. For instance, during the Korean con- 
flict the world price went from $4.25 per 
hundred in June 1950 to $8.05 on June 22, 
1951, but during the same period the United 
States price advanced only from $5.30 to 
$6.30. 

Again, at the time of the Suez crisis, 
the world price went from $3.23 (October 
29, 1956) to $6.85 on April 22, 1957, while in 
the United States the price actually declined 
from $6.00 to $5.60 per hundred. 

The events since January have been even 
more startling, and they have now been re- 
flected in the prices paid by the consumer. 
From the time the Act was changed last 
year, American consumers have paid over 
$100 million more for sugar than they would 
have paid if the average price of 1962 pre- 
vailed. 

If prices for refined sugar continue at the 
level of $15.00 for the rest of 1963, the 
American consumers will have to pay another 
$600 million for sugar in the remaining 
months of the year. This added to the 
more *han $100 million already paid in 
price rises would bring the total cost in 
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the first 18 months of the Sugar Act of 
1962 to more than $700 million above what 
it would have been if prices had continued 
at the level when the changes were made 
in the Sugar Act. 

This is certainly an unhappy development, 
and it is dangerous to everyone involved in 
the sugar program. 

The sugar program has been defended in 
the past because it did provide price stabil- 
ity to consumers, but I do not believe we can 
expect consumers quietly to pay a premium 
price when supplies are in surplus if the 
system fails to protect consumers when sup- 
plies are tight. 

As a Congressman and Senator, I have re- 
ceived a good deal of mail over the years 
from farmers and producer and processor 
groups regarding the mechanics of the sugar 
program, and much mail from farmers in 
Minnesota who would like to be able to raise 
more sugar beets. I do not recall any mail 
protesting the price of sugar until the past 
few days. 

The recent price rises have been attributed 
to a number of causes. Increased consump- 
tion is cited, along with the poor European 
beet crops. The boycott on Cuban supplies, 
of course, and the reported decline of Cuban 
production have contributed to the insta- 
bility. But I believe that part, perhaps a 
substantial part, of the blame for the cur- 
rent situation is the change in the Sugar Act 
of 1962. 

There is no shortage of sugar today. The 
Department of Agriculture report of last 
month showed that deliveries were up 13 
percent above the same period last year. 
There is no reason to believe there will be a 
shortage this year, but what has happened is 
that our domestic prices have been tied into 
the world price by the new legislation. 

As the Sugar Act operated prior to last 
year, the U.S. quotas were valuable to 
foreign sugar producers and suppliers. The 
penalty of losing this quota permanently 
if they did not fill them during periods of 
high prices was a strong incentive for them 
to fill the quotas when world prices were 
above U.S. prices. And the promise of a 
premium in our market when world prices 
were below our domestic price gave them an 
incentive for adjusting their production and 
practices and to maintain stable supplies for 
our consumers. 

We must now outbid on the world market 
to get the supplies we need, competing with 
every other sugar-purchasing country in the 
world. 

It does not appear that much can be done 
within the existing law to change the sit- 
uation. The import duty of 62½ cents per 
hundred might be removed by the President, 
but this would have very limited effect. 
Elimination of the processing tax of % cent 
per pound might cause an immediate reduc- 
tion of refined sugar prices by this amount, 
but this small gain would endanger the 
domestic sugar beet and cane programs 
which are subsidized with revenue derived 
from the 14 cent per pound processing tax. 

Tinkering with existing law will not pro- 
vide any effective answer to the complicated 
difficulties in the sugar market. We should 
return to the system of allocations of quotas 
to foreign suppliers to provide that sugar 
which is not produced by U.S. sugar pro- 
ducers, and continue the orderly and bal- 
anced expansion of the domestic industry. 


PROPOSAL TO INCREASE AMERICAN 
SHIPPING OPERATIONS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent address before the Washington Pro- 
peller Club, my distinguished colleague, 
Senator RUSSELL B. Lone, of Louisiana, 
made an interesting proposal designed 
125 increase American shipping opera- 

ions. 
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The interesting part of this proposal 
is Senator Lone’s claim that it could 
cancel out our balance-of- payments 
problem which exists today. I commend 
the address to all my colleagues as a 
proposal which could have real signifi- 
cance on our global economic front and 
could also reinforce the American ship- 
ping industry which has proven so vital 
to our successes in time of war. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR RUSSELL B, LONG BE- 
FORE WASHINGTON PROPELLER CLUB; WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., Max 22, 1963 


As you know, my home State of Louisiana 
is probably more dependent on water trans- 
portation than any other State in the Union. 
Very substantial segments of our economic 
life and a great deal of our recreational life 
are centered around the water. This is ob- 
vious when you note that Louisiana has 
7,548 miles of navigable streams. Of this 
total 1,800 miles are improved navigable 
waterways. Our major seaports at New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Lake Charles have 
constantly occupied my interest and atten- 
tion since I came to Congress in 1948. The 
problems I have encountered in relation to 
these ports and to the various other mari- 
time activities within my State are, I am 
sure, quite similar to your own problems and 
interests. 

So, while I am perhaps not as much at 
home or as authoritative on this subject as 
Wernher von Braun speaking on rocketry, or 
as Dr. Van Allen on space radiation, or as 
Admiral Rickover on atomic submarines, I 
can at least assure you that your interests 
and mine are in the same boat. 

One of the biggest problems that some of 
us in Congress have in promoting legislation 
to improve conditions in the maritime in- 
dustry, is the average American’s lack of 
firsthand contact with the industry. Its ef- 
fects on our national security and our na- 
tional economic posture are tremendous. 
But the average American seldom stops to 
realize how dependent he is on the shipping 
industry. He sees the trucking industry in 
operation each time he drives out onto the 
highway. He sees the railway industry in 
operation almost as often. But he knows 
very little about the function of shipping or 
its tremendous importance to the life of this 
Nation. 

Without a strong merchant marine to serve 
the needs of modern American industry, our 
industrial complex could not possibly sup- 
port the standard of living we Americans 
enjoy today. Without a strong merchant 
marine, we could not support the type of 
military operations that are necessary to 
preserve both our freedom and the freedom 
of other peoples throughout the world. If 
these facts were fully impressed on the aver- 
age Joe American, his representatives in Con- 
gress would have a much freer hand in giving 
assistance to the industry. 

When I speak of the merchant marine, I 
must speak of the Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point. Several years ago when I 
was a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Chairman Senator Dick RUSSELL re- 
quested me to serve as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, Long Island. As 
it turned out, I was not just a member of 
the Board of Visitors—I was the Board of 
Visitors. What I saw on that occasion im- 
pressed on me the complete lack of wisdom 
in the ridiculous economies being forced 
upon that fine institution. The boys actually 
were being forced to get by with a single 
light bulb in their rooms. If a youngster 
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wanted to study at his desk he would have 
to push his bed under the fixture, remove 
the light bulb, and switch the bulb to his 
desk. Later, he would return it before he 
retired. When I returned I wrote a report in 
which I chastised the Congress unmercifully 
for pennywise and pound-foolish economy 
being practiced at Kings Point. 

I don’t say that this was entirely respon- 
sible for the changes that occurred, but sev- 
eral times it was quoted by witnesses who 
appeared before our pennypinching subcom- 
mittees and I am sure that it at least con- 
tributed in some way in causing some of 
eur more conservative Members to see the 
light and contribute a little bit toward mak- 
ing that fine institution what it should be. 

Incidentally, I believe I am the only mem- 
ber of the Louisiana congressional delega- 
tion who has consistently named his ap- 
pointees to the service academies based 
entirely on the grades these young men make 
in a competitive examination. In view of 
the fact that a lot of young men who take 
the examination are disappointed that they 
‘cannot go to Annapolis, West Point, or 
Eagle, Colo., I encourage the best of them 
to apply for Kings Point. Without excep- 
tion, everyone who has applied has become 
an enthusiastic devotee of that fine academy. 

I don’t want to claim this evening as a 
Louisiana Day, but, in passing, I would like 
to mention the fact that it was my colleague, 
Hale Boggs, who established the Board of 
Visitors to Kings Point, and in my judg- 
ment, it was the existence of the Board of 
Visitors that did more than any one thing 
to see to it that the Academy’s needs were 


recognized. 

While our merchant marine's national 
prominence is perhaps most spectacularly 
illustrated in its capacity to sustain Ameri- 
can industry and to serve our defense ef- 
forts in time of emergency, its function as 
a buttress to a sound national economy 
should not be overlooked. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to look 
at this particular aspect—the hidden eco- 
nomic aspect—of U.S. shipping to see what 
a great contribution it is making to the 
country and what an even greater contri- 
bution it could make under improved 
circumstances. 

For many years it has been my privilege 
to help you fight your battles to keep the 
American flag on the high seas. Naturally, 
this a subsidy. Without a shipping 
subsidy, American ships could not compete 
against pitiful wages paid to Indians, 
Africans, Chinamen and seamen of other 
low wage nations. Without a subsidy 
American shipyards could not compete 
against the pitiful wages paid by ship- 
yards in Italy, Greece, Japan, and other 
low-wage nations. 

Yet, in war-time, we have seen the impor- 
tance of the American merchant marine. 
Without the American merchant marine, 
this Nation would have been powerless to 
work its will in World War II. Without the 
American merchant marine, this Nation 
‘would constantly be subject to international 
dangers and international extortion of a 
character which we do not even bother to 
imagine. 

In my college days, I recall a wax record 
by colored singers known as the Ink Spots. 
This record was entitled “You Never Miss the 
Water Till the Well Runs Dry.” This song 
could well describe those who fight against 
the subsidies which we accord to certain 
essential American industries. 

During World War I this Nation learned 
what it meant to go without sugar. The 
price of sugar went over 26 cents per pound. 
We consider the retail price of between 12 
cents and 20 cents per pound very high today. 
Based on today’s economy, the 26-cents-a- 
pound-plus of 1920 actually represented 
something approaching $1.00 per pound, 
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For that reason, the United States deter- 
mined that it would maintain a sugar in- 
gone at the oe War II. 
many years we hear people screaming to 
the high heavens about the high cost of our 
sugar subsidy. It amounted to about 1% 
cents on each pound of sugar. It cost the 
average family about $2.25 per year. 

This year we are experiencing a world 
shortage of sugar. Fortunately for the 
United States, this Nation plus Puerto Rico 
produces about 60 percent of our total re- 
quirements. As I said, this year we are 
experiencing a worldwide shortage of sugar. 
Goodness only knows what we would be pay- 
ing for sugar were it not for the U.S. Sugar 
Act which has preserved a domestic sugar- 
cane and sugarbeet industry. We pay a 
little more but we know that it will be there 
when the time comes. If worse came to 
worse, we could survive with the sugarcane 
and sugarbeets that we produce here in 
America. We are not prospects for any in- 
ternational blackmail. 

Likewise, we have quotas on the amount 
of oil which can be imported from foreign 
nations, While it is true that oil can be 
produced more cheaply in Saudi Arabia, 
Venezuela, and even in the Soviet Union, we 
do not propose to gamble with our National 
security on uncertain shipping lines or even 
rely without recourse on neighbors as 
friendly as Canada or Mexico. Any nation 
which is as great and powerful as the United 
States, the hope and the inspiration of the 
free world, must not have an Achilles Heel. 

At this moment, the weakest link in our 
security chain is the fact that this Nation 
is no longer able to pay in gold the many 
foreign claims upon our Treasury. Prior to 
the Marshall plan in 1948, we had buried at 
Fort Knox almost all of the gold bullion 
that the world possesses, Now that we have 
given away $100 billion in foreign aid and 
now that we have maintained large numbers 
of American troops to confront Soviet power 
in Europe for almost 15 years, our foreign 
allies hold enough American dollars and 
credit to empty Fort Knox, Ky. 

When President Kennedy ran for his office 
he made more than 25 speeches in which he 
denounced the tight money and high inter- 
est rate program of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. The Democratic Party platform 
loudly proclaimed that the first act of the 
Democratic President would be to end the 
tight money and high interest rate program 
of President Eisenhower. The Democratic 
platform strongly renounced the Republican 
argument that tight money and high interest 
rates were necessary to prevent inflation. In 
fact, the Democratic platform contended that 
the tight money and high interest rate pro- 
gram had exactly the opposite effect. In 
other words, it contended that tight money 
and high interest rates had contributed to 
inflation rather than stopping it. 

I regret to say that President Kennedy has 
done nothing to make good his promise to 
reduce interest rates. He has earnestly con- 
tended that the international drain on the 
American gold supply made it necessary to 
keep interest rates high in order to encourage 
foreign investors to leave their gold here 
rather than demand payment. 

If we take the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury at their word, then it is 
amazing to see how much the balance-of- 
payments problem is costing the American 
people. 

If we compare the general level of interest 
rates as of mid-1952 when the Truman ad- 
ministration was holding the lid on, with 
the interest rates that prevail today, we 
would see that the high interest rates exist- 
ing at this time are costing us more than $3 
billion extra on the national debt alone. On 
a public and private debt approaching $900 
billion, these high interest rates amount to 
a $9-billion drag on the American economy. 
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Sometime this month we will find it neces- 
sary to increase the national debt limit to 
$309 billion. Congressman WRIGHT Parman, 
chairman of the House of Representatives 
Banking and Currency Committee, recently 
put in the Recorp a tabulation that shows 
We would be reducing rather than increasing 
our national debt had we been able to main- 
tain the low-level interest rate which our 
President advocated during his campaign. 

Now, what has the high interest rate situa- 
tion got to do with the merchant marine? 
Well, it has this much to do with it: When 
we pay for American ships to sail the high 
seas, almost all of those dollars come back 
to the United States. It is true that our 
sailors might spend a few dollars in foreign 
ports and, after a long voyage at sea, we 
would want them to do that. But they main- 
tain. their families and their homes in the 
United States and the money spent for food, 
clothing, and shelter is, for the most part, 
spent here in this country. Our American 
merchant marine relieves our balance-of- 
payments problem by more than $1 billion 
each year, 

As you know, the American merchant ma- 
rine is now carrying only 30 percent of the 
total “cargo liner” movement in our foreign 
trade. Even more astonishing is the fact 
that American flagships, liners, tramps, bulk 
carriers, and tankers transport only about 
10 percent of our total volume of foreign 
trade. 

If this Nation was to take steps to increase 
our volume of foreign trade to see to it that 
50 percent of our foreign trade was hauled 
in American bottoms, this could cancel out 
completely our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem as it exists today. There would no 
longer be an excuse for a monetary policy 
which is costing the Nation as much as $15 
billion a year in excess interest payments. 

To increase American shipping to an ex- 
tent which I would advocate might cost us 
as much as $500 million in additional sub- 
sidies but it would save in interest charges 
on the national debt alone an amount that 
would exceed the additional cost by more 
than 6 to 1. 

Furthermore, we would be running our 
bank in such a way that we would be solvent 
whether the other fellow wanted us to be 
solvent or not. We could continue our pres- 
ent foreign aid policies of economic and 
military aid as well as that of maintaining 
almost a million Americans on foreign soil 
without worrying about being unable to pay 
for it in standard international exchange. 

Such increases in American merchant 
shipping may sound optimistic to the point 
of being considered absurd, but may I point 
out that the United Kingdom carries 53 per- 
cent of her total foreign commerce; France 
carries 62 percent; Italy carries 53 percent; 
Japan carries 50 percent; Norway carries 50 
percent; and Spain carries 73 percent. 

Only last year we passed a trade act, the 
purpose of which was to benefit our friends 
abroad as much as it was intended to benefit 
the United States. We proposed to reduce 
tariffs by as much as 50 percent on many 
items and to reduce tariffs to zero in some 
cases. In the negotiations which are now 
taking place, we are discovering how tough 
some of our friends in France and elsewhere 
can be. We should not complain about 
this—they have every right to protect their 
interests. If they care to be selfish or 
greedy, that is entirely their privilege. The 
only point that I object to is the failure of 
some of our soft-headed negotiators to real- 
ize that it is their duty to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

It is completely within the power of this 
Nation to preserve its solvency and to pre- 
serve its preeminence as the leader of the 
capitalistic world merely by maintaining a 
proper control and administration of those 
items which are completely within the dis- 
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cretion of this Government and with regard 
to which we are not answerable to any for- 
eign power, 

We have a perfect right to reduce the 
number of Americans that we are maintain- 
ing in Europe. We could thin down from 
five divisions to two divisions in Western 
Europe and we could, accordingly reduce the 
number of servicemen and military depend- 
ents from 600,000 to 250,000 without the 
slightest danger to Europe or anyone else. 
The main role of these divisions in Europe 
has been to assure Europeans of U.S. com- 
mitment to defend the Continent against 
Russian aggression. But today, their pres- 
ence there in such large numbers is taxing 
the economy unreasonably. Actually, we 
would be just as fully committed if we had 
only two divisions there instead of five. This 
could save us as much as $1 billion a year 
in our payments problem. 

If need be, we could further reduce the 
import quotas of foreign oil although a mere 
increase in our world shipping would solve 
the problem better and perhaps with less dis- 
location to the economy of free nations. 

With as much criticism as I have directed 
to the U.S. foreign-aid program, I cannot 
for the life of me see why, if we are going 
to give something away, we should not 
give it away in American bottoms. This is 
especially true when we face the prospect 
of becoming an international bankrupt by 
giving it away in the other fellow's bottoms. 

The President of the United States is pro- 
posing a major reduction in taxes as a spur 
to the American economy. To me, this 
makes a good sense only if accompanied by 
a general reduction in interest rates. With- 
out a monetary policy to coincide and com- 
plement our tax cut, we will find ourselves 
wedded to big deficits for many years to 
come. 

Your industry can help us to bring this 
program about. Your industry can help 
America to expand its production, its em- 
ployment and its prosperity and America 
should help you do it. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE GOP RANKS 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
task of leading the minority forces in the 
Congress is admittedly a difficult one 
under the best conditions. At present 
the ratio of the minority to the majority 
partv members is far from close. In the 
Senate there are 67 Democratic Members 
and 33 Republican Members, or a more 
than 2 to 1 ratio. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives there are 256 Democratic 
Members and 178 Republican Members, 
1 vacancy, or 3-to-2 ratio. 

The high quality of the Republican 
leadership exemplified by the Senator 
from Illinois, Mr. Everett McKINLEY 
DirKsEN, and the Representative from 
Indiana, Mr. CHARLES A. HALLECK, is, of 
course, well known to the Members of 
both the Senate and the House. Their 
effectiveness, skill, and courage are be- 
yond dispute. These leaders have con- 
tinuously encouraged a Republican task 
force to try to bring about substantial 
reductions in President Kennedy’s 
“planned” $12 billion deficit for 1964. 

It is with great satisfaction that we 
read the suggestion by the noted colum- 
nist, William S. White, that the “con- 
gressional managers-of-the-year title 
should go to Senator DIRKSEN and Rep- 
resentative HALLECK for 1963.” 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. White's column, pub- 
lished in the Washington Star, May 20, 
1963, be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DISCIPLINE IN THE GOP RANKS 

On the homely, old-fashioned bread-and- 
potatoes issues, the Republicans are drawing 
together against President Kennedy in mas- 
sive and extraordinarily disciplined party 
unity as the last phase of this session of 
Congress now opens. 

Whatever their divisions otherwise, the 
Republicans, unlike the Democrats, have no 
great difficulty in speaking with one voice 
on one subject, at any rate—that of Fed- 
eral spending. Their congressional leaders— 
Senator EvereTr DIRKSEN, of Illinois, and 
Representative CHARLES HALLECK, of Indi- 
ana—are coolly and skillfully exploiting this 
single area of built-in Republican union, 


ACCENTING THE POSITIVE 


They are hitting the Democrats at their 
weakest point, their lack of general party 
agreement on fiscal matters. In short, the 
congressional Republicans are accentuating 
their party’s one, absolutely positive qual- 
ity—the fact that Republican conservatives, 
moderates and liberals alike are able to take 
an almost unanimous position in the spend- 
ing field. And they are playing down the 
negative—those areas, like civil rights and 
foreign policy, in which GOP divisions are 
actually no less deep than those of the 
Democrats. 

On budgetary matters, if on no other, they 
are writing a party record in this Congress 
on which any conceivable Republican presi- 
dential nominee of next year—be he a Sen- 
ator Barry GOLDWATER on the right or a 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller on the left— 
could stand with reasonable comfort. 

It is a job of great professional expertness, 
and it is giving the Kennedy administration 
causes for discomfort already. Within the 
space of 2 days all this has been clearly il- 
lustrated in both the House and Senate. 

In the House, the Republican leadership 
marshaled 172 out of the 173 voting Republi- 
cans against a bill to permit a rise in the 
legal Federal debt limit from $305 billion 
to $307 billion and, later, to $309 billion. 
While a single Republican was lost in this 
contest, the Democratic House leadership saw 
32 Democrats rebel and vote with the Re- 
publicans. The bill thus barely survived— 
by 213 to 204. 

In the Senate, on the passage of the ad- 
ministration’s feed grain subsidy bill, eight 
Democrats rejected their party’s line to 
stand with the Republican opposition. Only 
three Republicans, all from farm States deep- 
ly involved in the subsidies, refused to fol- 
low the Republican leadership against the 
measure. 

These statistics may seem dry as dust. 
All the same, there is much political juice of 
a potent sort in them. What they plainly 
mean is that on bread-and-potatoes—and 
bread-and-potatoes in the end settle most 
elections—the Republican congressional mi- 
nority is functioning as the most disci- 
plined party team within recent memory. 

CONTROL SLIPPING AWAY 

They mean also that the President’s con- 
trol in budgetary and fiscal matters is slip- 
ping away and may, in fact, be wholly lost 
before this session of Congress is done un- 
less he can find a way quickly to plug the 
gaps in his own Democratic line. 

And, finally, they mean, beyond further 
doubt, that the Republicans are highly for- 
tunate in their present congressional lead- 
ership. Of late years most of the great con- 
gressional pros had been Democrats. Now, 
there has been a turnabout. No detached 
analysis could reasonably deny the congres- 
sional managers-of-the-year title to Senator 
DmksEn and Representative HALLECK. 
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They have earned this title by wisely 
limiting their partisan activity primarily to 
those areas where they knew their troops 
would be with them and by wisely restrain- 
ing GOP attacks in those areas where there 
was no point, really, in attacking at all. 


DISARMAMENT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have just had the opportunity to read 
and study a series of three articles pub- 
lished by Mr. Dan Smoot, of Dallas, 
Tex., in his weekly publication, the 
Dan Smoot Report. These articles are 
concerned with the subject of disarma- 
ment. They are well written and most 
carefully footnoted to support the points 
made in Mr. Smoot’s articles. 

Mr. Smoot is a well-known American 
citizen who has dedicated himself to 
the enormous task of trying to inform 
and alert the American people to the 
menace and dangers of the world Com- 
munist movement, and also as to actions 
and proposals by our Government 
which, unfortunately, serve to assist 
the Communists in the attainment of 
their goal of world domination. A na- 
tive of Texas, Mr. Smoot holds the B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Southern Method- 
ist University, later serving on the 
faculty at Harvard as a teaching fel- 
low in English and doing graduate work 
there for a doctorate in American civili- 
zation. 

In 1942, he left Harvard and joined 
the FBI. As an FBI agent, he worked 
for 344 years on Communist investiga- 
tions in the industrial Midwest; 2 years 
as an administrative assistant to 
J. Edgar Hoover on FBI headquarters 
staff in Washington; and almost 4 years 
on general FBI cases in various parts of 
the Nation. 

In 1951, Mr. Smoot resigned from the 
FBI and helped start Facts Forum. On 
Facts Forum radio and television pro- 
grams, Smoot spoke to a national audi- 
ence, giving both sides of controversial 
issues. 

In July 1955, he resigned and started 
his present independent publishing and 
broadcasting business—a free-enter- 
prise operation financed entirely by 
profits from sales: sales of the Dan 
Smoot Report, a weekly magazine; and 
sales of a weekly news analysis broadcast, 
to business firms, for use on radio and 
television as an advertising vehicle. The 
report and the broadcast give only one 
side in presenting documented truth 
about important issues—the side that 
uses the American Constitution as a 
yardstick. The report is available by 
subscription; and the broadcasts are 
available for commercial sponsorship, 
anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. President, because of the vital 
facts set out in this series of articles 
by Mr. Smoot and because the U.S. Sen- 
ate has an important responsibility to 
fulfill in the field of foreign relations, 
I feel that every Member of this body 
should read this series of articles. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
these articles, together with the foot- 
notes at the end of each, be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Dan Smoot Report, May 6, 1963] 
DIsARMAMENT—Part I 
A PARABLE 


“Last week, top law-enforcement officials 
of Chicago and New York held another meet- 
ing with criminal leaders of those two cities. 
This was the latest of a lengthy series of such 
meetings, called in response to pleas made 
by the criminals for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the costly struggle between organized 
society and the criminal underworld. 

“The criminals have for many years in- 
sisted that huge police forces, equipped with 
weapons and in command of jails and other 
places of detention, have necessitated a cor- 
responding expenditure of effort and money 
on their part to protect their own interests. 
They have made repeated offers to disarm 
every criminal in Chicago and New York and 
to disband every criminal tion, if 
the law-enforcement agencies will also dis- 
arm and disband. 

“The law-enforcement officials are also ea- 
ger to eliminate crime and to save the tax- 
payers of Chicago and New York the enor- 
mous expense of maintaining police forces. 
They have offered to disband the police 
forces of both cities, except for skeleton 
crews of unarmed men to handle traffic 
problems. 

“The only point of disagreement involves 
the question of effective inspection to guar- 
antee that both sides keep the disarmament 
agreements. Law enforcement officials feel 
it would be dangerous to disband police 
forces and leave Chicago and New York 
totally helpless if the criminals should break 
their promise and launch a sudden, all-out 
attack on the citizens of those two cities. 

“Law enforcement officials want a firm 
agreement which would authorize them to 
send neutral inspectors into criminal haunts 
of Chicago and New York to investigate any 
report of criminal activity. The agreement 
would, similarly, authorize neutral inspec- 
tors to investigate any suspicion or complaint 
on the part of criminals that the police were 
rearming and hiring new personnel. 

“In the more than 1,000 previous meetings 
with law enforcement officials, criminal lead- 
ers of Chicago and New York have flatly 
refused this inspection system demanded by 
law enforcement. They accuse law enforce- 
ment officials of bad faith in making such 
demands, claiming that the officials are 
merely trying to set up a stool-pigeon sys- 
tem to spy on criminals and violate their 
private rights. 

“On the eve of the latest meeting which 
began last week, however, spokesmen for law 
enforcement officials expressed cheerful opti- 
mism. They claimed that criminal leaders, 
displaying a genuine interest in peace, now 
seem willing to make significant concessions 
to law enforcement demands, Although 
they gave no details, law enforcement spokes- 
men said the criminals have ‘considerably 
modified’ their previously firm stand against 
inspections, and have offered to permit a 
limited number of annual inspections, by 
neutral observers, in specified criminal hang- 
outs in Chicago and New York.” 

That fictional news story has never been 
written, and never will be, because no such 
ludicrous thing will ever happen, 

The story is not nearly so ludicrous, how- 
ever, as the news stories which were making 
headlines throughout the world in April and 
May, 1963—concerning determined and hope- 
ful efforts of Western leaders to negotiate a 
peace-and-disarmament pact with interna- 
tional criminals who control the Communist 
slave empire. 


COMMUNIST INTENT 


Communists consider anything “good” 
which promotes the cause of socialism (that 
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is, communism): war, mass murder, the 
extermination of whole races through en- 
forced starvation, torture of human beings, 
rape, pillage, betrayal of friends and family, 
theft, vandalism—all are “good” if they help 
communism. On the other hand, anything 
is “bad” which hurts communism: love of 
God and country, kindness, charity, honesty, 
thrift, hard work—all are “bad” if they in any 
way interfere with the Communist drive for 
world conquest. 

“World peace,” to Communists, means 
Communist conquest of the world. All non- 
Communists are regarded as enemies of com- 
munism, who will destroy Communists if 
given a chance. Hence, there can be no 
peace on earth until all non-Communists 
are eliminated. Until such time arrives, 
strategy requires periods of “peaceful co- 
existence” between Communists and non- 
Communists, To a normal mind, “peaceful 
coexistence” means living side by side, leav- 
ing each other alone. To the Communist 
mind, “peaceful coexistence” means a ces- 
sation of all hostility and opposition on the 
part of non-Communists (and cessation of 
preparation for possible hostility), while 
Communists gather strength and make 
plans for renewed assaults on non-Com- 
munists. 

Weapons in the hands of Communists are 
considered benign tools for achieving world 
peace; weapons in the hands of non-Com- 
munists are considered horrible instruments 
for oppression and conquest. 

Communists do dream of a time in the 
distant future when they themselves can be 
relieved of the burden of producing and 
maintaining armaments; but that is to come 
only after Communist conquest of the world 
is complete. Communists regard it as trea- 
son to their own cause even to think of dis- 
arming Communists before all non-Com- 
munists have been disarmed and destroyed. 

Communists have been advocating “total 
disarmament in a peaceful world” since 
1916. Their program is simple and openly 
stated by Communist leaders: to disarm all 
non-Communists so that they can be de- 
stroyed. The objective of every disarma- 
ment discussion is to non-Commu- 
nist nations (specifically, the United States) 
while increasing the armaments of the 
Soviet Union, 

These facts being known, it is ludicrous 
and dangerous for our political leaders even 
to discuss disarmament with Soviet leaders, 
These facts have been known since 1916. 

Below are a few quotations from Com- 
munist leaders to prove the point. Readers 
not familiar with Communist dialectics may 
need a glossary. In the Communist language 
quoted below: 

Proletariat, revolutionary proletariat, peo- 
ples, forces struggling for socialism, the 
working class, the masses—all mean Com- 
munists; 

Revolutionary wars—means wars fought in 
the interest of communism; 

Proletarian revolution, national liberation 
movement, class struggle, struggle for peace, 
struggle against imperialism, struggle for 
national independence—all mean efforts of 
Communists to seize power; 

Imperialists, bourgeoisie—mean non-Com- 
munists. 

In 1916, Lenin said: “Only after the prole- 
tariat has disarmed the bourgeoisie will it be 
able, without betraying its world historical 
mission, to throw all armaments on the scrap 
heap.” * 

In 1917, Lenin said: We are no paci- 
fists * * * we have always declared that it 
would be stupid if the revolutionary prole- 
tariat promised not to wage revolutionary 
wars which might become indispensable in 
the interest of socialism.” 1 


The Test Ban: An American Strategy of 
Gradual Self-Mutilation, by Stefan T, Pos- 
sony, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 21, 1963, 
pp. 4614-4626. 
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A policy statement adopted at the Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national, in 1928, says: “The aim of the 
Soviet proposals is * + to propagate the 
fundamental Marxian postulates that dis- 
armament and the abolition of war are pos- 
sible only with the fall of capitalism.” 1 

In 1954, V. Cherpakov (representative of 
the Soviet of Defense) said: com- 
munists link the cause of peace with the 
cause of victory of the proletarian revolu- 
tion.“ 

An editorial in the February 1955 issue of 
National Affairs Monthly (official Communist 
publication) said: “The idea that peaceful 
coexistence must include the maintenance 
of the status quo is imperialist propa- 
ganda.” * 

On October 20, 1960, Khrushchev told Com- 
munists of the world about the need to 
“force” the capitalist countries to come to 
an agreement on disarmament.? 

In December 1960 at a Moscow meeting 
of representatives from 81 Communist parties 
throughout the world, Communist leaders 
laid down a directive that “an active, deter- 
mined struggle” must be waged to “force 
the imperialists into an agreement on gen- 
eral disarmament.” 1 

Here are excerpts from a speech which 
Khrushchev made on January 6, 1961: 

“Peaceful coexistence helps * * * the 
forces struggling for socialism, and in cap- 
italist countries it facilitates the activities 
of Communist parties * * * it helps the 
national liberation movement to gain suc- 
cesses, 

“Peaceful coexistence implies intensifica- 
tion of the struggle of the working class, 
of all the Communist parties, for the tri- 
umph of Socialist ideas. * * * It is a form 
of intense economic, political, and ideological 
struggle of the proletariat against the ag- 
gressive forces of imperialism in the inter- 
national arena. 

“Peaceful coexistence of states does not 
imply renunciation of the class struggle 
* + * the coexistence of states with differ- 
ent social systems is a form of class struggle 
between socialism and capitalism. 

“The policy of peaceful coexistence is a 
policy of mobilizing the masses and launch- 
ing vigorous action against the enemies of 
peace. 

“The slogan of the struggle for peace does 
not contradict the slogan of the struggle 
for communism, 

“The struggle for disarmament * * * isan 
effective struggle against imperialism * * * 
for restricting its military potentialities.” 1 

In his January 6, 1961, speech, Khrushchev 
quoted Lenin to the effect that, in promot- 
ing their program of disarming non-Com- 
munists, Communists must establish “con- 
tacts with those circles of the bourgeoisie 
who gravitate toward pacifism,” 1 

On July 10, 1962, speaking to the World 
Congress on General Disarmament and Peace, 
Khrushchev said: “The struggle for general 
disarmament facilities the struggle for na- 
tional independence. For their part the 
success of the national liberation movements 
strengthen the cause of peace, contribute to 
strengthening the struggle for disarmament. 
Disarmament means disarmament of the 
forces of war, the liquidation of militar- 
ism.” 1 

An editorial in the October 1962, issue of 
World Marxist Review said: “General dis- 
armament does not mean disarming the peo- 
ples fighting for national liberation. On 
the contrary, it would deprive the imperial- 
ists of the means to halt progress and crush 
the struggle for independence * * * dis- 
armed, the imperialists would be powerless to 
prevent the people from attaining freedom. 
Disarmament primarily means dismantling 
the gigantic war machines of the highly de- 
veloped countries.“ 

In a public statement at Berlin on Janu- 
ary 16, 1963, Khrushchey said: “The duty 
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of Communists at the helm of state power is 
to do everything possible to insure that our 
strength will grow.”? 

COMMUNIST PERFORMANCE 

Unless our political leaders profess abys- 
mal ignorance, they can find no excuse for 
not knowing the intent of Communist dis- 
armament discussions. How about the per- 
formance of Communists in keeping their 
treaty commitments? 

In 1955, when President Eisenhower was 
planning a summit meeting with Communist 
leaders at Geneva, the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee (by way of showing 
Eisenhower that any kind of negotiation 
with Soviet leaders is not only fruitless but 
dangerous) released to the press a staff study 
of the Soviet treaty record. Here are pass- 
ages from the foreword to the staff study, 
later (1956) published as Senate Document 
No. 125: 

“The Subcommittee on Internal Security 
authorized a staff study of the Soviet treaty 
record from 1917, when a handful of Bolshe- 
viks seized power over 150 million non- 
Communists in Russia, to the present, when 
800 million people on two continents suffer 
under Red despotism. The project was part 
of the subcommittee’s examination of the 
strategy and tactics of world communism, It 
contemplated a scrutiny of treaties and 
agreements involving peace, accord and fra- 
ternity, collaboration, friendship and neu- 
trality, diplomatic recognition, frontier dis- 
putes, nonaggression pacts, conferences of 
conciliation, mutual aid, renunciation of 
war, and international promises to the peo- 
ples of the entire world—such as the Atlantic 
Charter. 

“The staff studied nearly a thousand trea- 
ties and agreements of the kinds described 
above, both bilateral and multilateral, which 
the Soviets have entered into not only with 
the United States, but with countries all over 
the world. The staff found that in the 38 
short years since the Soviet Union came into 
existence, its Government had broken its 
word to virtually every country to which it 
ever gave a signed promise. It signed treaties 
of nonaggression with neighboring states and 
then absorbed those states. It signed prom- 
ises to refrain from revolutionary activity 
inside the countries with which it sought 
‘friendship,’ and then cynically broke those 
promises. It was violating the first agree- 
ment it ever signed with the United States 
at the very moment the Soviet envoy, Lit- 
vinov, was putting his signature to that 
agreement, and it is still violating the same 
agreement in 1955 * * *. It keeps no inter- 
national promises at all unless doing so is 
clearly advantageous to the Soviet Union. 

“I seriously doubt whether during the 
whole history of civilization any great nation 
has ever made as perfidious a record as this 
in so short a time. 

“On the basis of the record, this question 
inevitably arises: Is the Soviet record merely 
a series of individual and unrelated misdeeds, 
or has treaty breaking been an instrument of 
national policy since the U.SS.R. itself came 
into existence?” * 


COMMUNIST TECHNIQUES 


The staff of the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee concluded that treaty breaking is, 
provably, an instrument of Soviet national 
policy. 

When the Soviets engage U.S. leaders in 
negotiation for some agreement, they make 
proposals which could not, in sanity, be ac- 
cepted; but their propaganda machines in the 
United Nations, in Moscow, and in Soviet 


1 See footnote 1 on p. 11114. 

*“Foreword,” by U.S. Senator James O. 
EasrLAND, Democrat, of Mississippi, to Soviet 
Political Agreements and Results, a Staff 
Study, Internal Sercurity Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, May 21, 
1956, p. VIII. 
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embassies throughout the world (aided and 
abetted by the pro-Communist and Com- 
munist-following liberal forces in the United 
States} attempt to conceal the fact that the 
Soviets have made unreasonable demands. 
The propaganda berates the United States for 
being unyielding, accusing us of acting in 
bad faith because we will not truly engage 
in the “give and take” necessary in such 
negotiations. 

Most thoughtful people see through the 
Soviet propaganda and say so; but the So- 
viets, caring not a fig for “world opinion,” 
keep hammering away. Large numbers of 
fools, fatheads, pacifists, and brainwashed 
liberals are, however, deceived. They join 
the Communist chorus, criticizing the United 
States for refusing to “negotiate in good 
faith.” 

American leaders (sensitive, to the point of 
nausea, to “world opinion”) begin to wince 
and apologize—and to make concessions. 

After all possible propaganda 
benefit out of the situation, the Soviets may 
decide to enter into an agreement. If so, 
they generally capture whatever is to be 
gained from the approval of “world opinion” 
by making some meaningless concession 
which our own officials help to puff up as 
something important, in order to convince 
American voters that our leaders have “driven 
a hard bargain” with Communists. 

Once the U.S.-U.S.S.R. agreement is made 
(either through formal treaty process, or by 
the informal means of verbal acknowledg- 
ment as in the case of the 3-year ban on 
nuclear testing which began in October 
1958), we are, of course, bound by the terms 
of it. The Soviets do not consider them- 
selves bound at all. 

As a matter of policy, they violate the 
terms of the agreement they have made— 
sometimes openly, to show arrogant con- 
tempt for us, as in their immediate and 
continuous violations of the Korean armi- 
stice agreement made in July, 1953; some- 
times surreptitiously, as in their violations 
of the nuclear test ban agreement of October 
1958. 

Even if we should, eventually, repudiate 
the agreement because of Soviet violations, 
we have been (during the period of our com- 
pliance) hobbled by it, while the Soviets feel 
free to do whatever the agreement was in- 
tended to keep them from doing. 

The Soviet technique of negotiating and 
propagandizing U.S. leaders into surrender- 
ing the vital interests of our country have 
been particularly harmful in the area of dis- 
armament. Indeed, the record proves that 
unless the American people can somehow 
manage, through their Congress, to reverse 
present, settled trends, we are headed toward 
total surrender of the United States to a 
Communist-controlled world superstate sys- 
tem. 

A BRIEF CHRONOLOGY 

In December 1945, the Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain and the U.S. Secretary of State 
met with the Soviet Foreign Minister in 
Moscow to discuss disarmament. They 
agreed to sponsor, at the first session of the 
U.N. General Assembly, a resolution creating 
an International Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 

The resolution was introduced—and was 
adopted by the first session of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, meeting in London, on Janu- 
ary 24,1946. The Atomic Energy Commission 
was empowered to make proposals concern- 
ing the elimination, or control, of 
weapons—and to make recommendations 
concerning international exchange of scien- 
tific information. Bernard M. Baruch was 


The United States and the United Na- 
tions: Report by the President to the Con- 
gress for the year 1946. De nt of 
State publication No. 2735, Feb. 5, 1947, pp. 
44-53; 169-194. 
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the first U.S. representative on the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Commission. 

On March 28, 1946, Dean G. Acheson and 
David Lilienthal submitted a report, out- 
lining U.S. proposals for the international 
control and sharing of atomic energy knowl- 
edge and materials. Baruch was given some 
leeway to revise the proposals before formally 
submitting them, on behalf of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, to the United Nations. 

On June 14, 1946, Baruch submitted to the 
Atomic Energy Commission the U.S. pro- 
posals—which came to be known as the 
“Baruch Plan” and the “Baruch-Lilienthal 
Plan.” 

The Baruch plan proposed the creation of 
a new International Atomic Development 
Authority, which, operating under the broad 
control of the U.N. General Assembly, would 
have absolute “control, or ownership, of all 
atomic energy activities potentially dan- 
gerous to world security”; and would have 
the “power to control, inspect, and license 
all other atomic activities.” The new Au- 
thority could seize and dispose of all existing 
atomic bombs, prohibit further manufac- 
ture of bombs, and prescribe “serious” 
penalties against any nation for violating 
regulations issued by the Authority. 

The Baruch plan also suggested total dis- 
armament (elimination not only of atomic 

but of all conventional weapons 
and military forces] —to be achieved in 
stages.“ 

On July 19, 1946, Andrei A. Gromyko pre- 
sented the proposal of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet plan ignored the Baruch pro- 
posal for total disarmament; but, insofar as 
it concerned atomic disarmament, the Soviet 
plan was virtually identical with the Baruch 
plan. There was, however, one essential 
difference in approach. Whereas the Baruch 
plan called for a new International Atomic 
Energy Authority to operate under the con- 
trol of the U.N. General Assembly, the So- 
viets wanted the old Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to handle atomic energy affairs, 
under control of the U.N. Security Counell.“ 

The Soviets were shortsighted. They 
wanted a U.N. agency which could strip the 
United States of its atomic weapons, since 
they were years behind us at that time and 
knew that the agency would not limit their 
own plans for research and development. 
They did not foresee, however, the day (now 
arrived) when they and their “neutralist” 
friends could control the U.N. General As- 
sembly. They wanted control of atomic en- 
ergy centered in the U.N. Security Council 
where they had a veto, fearing that the 
U.N. General Assembly might make a de- 
cision they did not like. 

It seems more than likely that the United 
States would have modified the Baruch plan 
enough to meet all objections offered by 
the Soviets. This was never done, however, 
largely because Congress (despite the large 
and powerful peace claque of liberals which 
it contained) reflected the deeper instincts 
of the Nation: namely that the Baruch plan, 
modified or not, was a blueprint for the 
surrender of our national independence. 

As time marched on, the Soviets became 
less interested in the Baruch plan, because 
they had begun to catch up with us in atomic 
research and development—thanks to our 
voluntary deemphasis of activity in this 
field; to the atom spies who delivered our 
major secrets to the Soviets; and to German 
scientists whom we had permitted the So- 
viets to kidnap and take to Russia. 

On January 11, 1952, the U.N. General 
Assembly, at the urging of the United States, 
created a Disarmament Commission to study 


t Review of the United Nations Charter, A 
Collection of Documents, Subcommittee on 
the United Nations Charter of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Jan. 7, 1954, 
pp. 436-442; 450-459; 474-480. 
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and supervise the problem of general dis- 
armament; but the propaganda for “inter- 
national control” of atomic energy subtly 
changed. There was less and less emphasis 
on controlling atomic energy, more emphasis 
on the “have” nations sharing their atomic 
energy knowledge and materials with the 
“have not” nations.“ 

By the middle of President Eisenhower's 
first year in office (1953), “diversion of nu- 
clear materials from mili use to peace- 
ful purposes” had become the cardinal theme 
of nuclear disarmament propaganda. Com- 
munists emphasized this theme, of course, 
because, in Communist dialectics, it meant 
giving United States nuclear materials away 
abroad so that the United States could not 
use them for military purposes, while the 
Soviets could concentrate on military use for 
their nuclear materials. 

In December 1953, President Eisenhower 
(with his “atoms for peace” plan) gave a 
great boost to this “diversion of nuclear ma- 
terials" scheme. 

In an Atoms for Peace speech to the 
United Nations General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 8, 1953, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended that the U.N. create an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, to which all 
governments producing atomic energy could 
make contributions of normal uranium and 
fissionable materials. 

The U.N. agency would store the materials 
and allocate them around the world (to na- 
tions not producing such materials) for 
peaceful uses.“ 

Almost 3 years later—on October 23, 
1956—the General Assembly of the U.N. ap- 
proved a charter for the atomic energy agen- 
cy which Eisenhower had recommended. 
Three days later—October 26, 1956, before 
any nation had had opportunity to ratify the 
charter—President Eisenhower pledged the 
United States to give the new agency, imme- 
diately, 5,000 kilograms (11,000 pounds) of 
uranium 235; and, after that, to match com- 
bined contributions of all other nations on 
earth. 

At the time, the estimated production cost 
of 11,000 pounds of uranium 235 was $110 
million” Without consulting Congress (in- 
deed, before the International Atomic 
Energy Agency charter had even been sub- 
mitted to the Senate for approval of Ameri- 
can membership) President Eisenhower 
promised to start the international atom 
bank off with a gift of $110 million worth 
of uranium 235, and promised that U.S. gifts 
would stay at least that far ahead of the 
gifts of all other nations put together. 

The late Senator Joseph McCarthy fought 
hard against Senate ratification of the IAEA 
charter, predicting that Communists would 
take the thing over and use it against us. 

The Senate Atomic Energy Committee held 
hearings—receiving abundant and repeated 
assurances from the State Department and 
from the Atomic Energy Commission that 
there was no possibility of Communists 
taking over the new Agency. The parade of 
witnesses from the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment virtually guaranteed that the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, being an 
American idea, would always be run the way 
the United States wanted. 

Internationalist supporters of the IAEA 
were scornful of McCarthyites for suggesting 
that the President and the State Department 
and the Atomic Energy Commission would 
recommend anything dangerous for America. 

The Senate ratified the IAEA charter on 
June 18, 1957, by a vote of 67 to 19. The 
Agency came into being on July 29, 1957, 
when 18 nations had ratified the charter. 
By the end of October 1957, Communist- bloc 
nations had gained control of the Interna- 


See footnote 4 on p. 11115. 
ë U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 3, 1954. 
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tional Atomic Energy Agency, and the U.S. 
State Department was professing to be in- 
dignant” and “perturbed.” ¢ 

Almost simultaneously with the capture of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, the 
Soviets (October 1957), launched the first 
man-made earth satellite, thus dazzling the 
world with their achievements in nuclear, 
and related, research. 

Since then, frightful events have taken 
the United States to the very brink of na- 
tional surrender. We are on that brink now. 
The Kennedy administration, under the 
guise of promoting world peace, has already 
planned the surrender. 

Administration spokesmen insist that no 
international agreement concerning disarma- 
ment will be made without specific approval 
of the U.S. Senate. But past behavior, de- 
veloped plans, and known attitude of the 
Kennedy administration indicate otherwise. 

The machinery is already established for 
Kennedy (if and when he finds just the right 
crisis) to surrender the Armed Forces (and, 
therefore, the national independence) of the 
United States to a Communist-dominated 
world organization. 


DIsARMAMENT—Panrt IT 
[From the Dan Smoot Report, May 13, 1963] 

If the United States had an effective de- 
fense against enemy missiles, Communists 
could not blackmail us with threats of nu- 
clear destruction. We would not need to 
engage in an armaments race, or bankrupt 
ourselves with defense expenditures. We 
could maintain a small professional estab- 
lishment of conventionally armed military 
forces—as was once American tradition— 
and thus defend our Nation without con- 
verting it into a police state, through taxa- 
tion and controls, and compulsory peace- 
time conscription. 

But an effective anti-missile missile—the 
most desperately needed weapon in this 
century—is the weapon we do not have. 
Officialdom says American prospects of de- 
veloping such a weapon are virtually non- 
existent—but admits that the Soviets may 
be on the point of developing one, if they 
do not already have it. 


OUR SUICIDE STRATEGY 


There is evidence that American officialdom 
does not want the United States to have an 
effective defense against missiles. Such 
evidence can be found in the State De- 
partment disarmament plan (presented to 
the United Nations in September 1961) which 
stresses the outlawing of antimissile weap- 
ons, and the outlawing of research and test- 
ing intended to produce such weapons.“ 


Reds Grab Key Jobs In World Atom 
Agency,” by Robert S. Allen, The Tablet, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 2, 1957. 

1 Article by Fred Farris, New York Herald 
Tribune News Service, dateline Washington, 
in the San Francisco Examiner, Mar. 12, 1962. 

The American plan for total disarmament 
was published in September 1961, by the 
Government Printing Office as State Depart- 
ment Publication 7277, entitled “Freedom 
From War: The United States Program for 
General and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World.” Here are passages from the 
official text: 

“The nations of the world * * * set forth 
as the objectives of a program of general and 
complete disarmament. * * * 

“The elimination from national arsenals of 
all armaments, including all weapons of mass 
destruction and the means for their delivery, 
other than those required for a United Na- 
tions Peace Force and for maintaining in- 
ternal order; * * + 

“As states relinquish their arms, the United 
Nations shall be progressively strength- 
ened. ? 
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In a treatise entitled “The Test Ban: An 
American Strategy of Gradual Self-Mutila- 
tion,” Dr. Stefan T. Possony (of the Hoover 
Institute) also presented evidence that 
American officialdom does not want this 
Nation to possess an adequate defense 
against missiles. Dr. Possony said: 

“Mr. [William C.] Foster's statement 
discloses the true attitude of the adminis- 
tration to antimissile defense: they just 
don't want it.“ 

Foster -a member of the Council on For- 
eign Relations is head of the Disarmament 
Agency. 

In a broadcast on The Manion Forum, U.S. 
Senator STROM THURMOND said the Defense 
Department has already made a decision: 
“To postpone the production and deploy- 
ment of an antimissile defense system until 
1970 or later, if, indeed, we are ever per- 
mitted to deploy an antimissile system.” + 

Extensive testing of nuclear weapons—es- 
pecially in the atmosphere—is necessary for 


“Stage l. 

“An International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion (IDO) shall be established within the 
framework of the United Nations. * * * 

“Strategic nuclear weapons delivery ve- 
hicles in specified categories and agreed types 
of weapons designed to counter such vehicles 
shall be reduced to agreed level. * * * The re- 
duction shall be accomplished * * * by 
transfers to depots supervised by the 
IDO. 4 %9 

“Production of agreed categories of stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons delivery vehicles and 
agreed types of weapons designed to counter 
such vehicles shall be discontinued or lim- 
ited, 

“Testing of agreed categories of strategic 
nuclear weapons delivery vehicles and agreed 
types of weapons designed to counter such 
vehicles shall be limited or halted. * * + 

“Stage II. 

“Further reductions in the stocks of stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons delivery vehicles and 
agreed types of weapons designed to counter 
such vehicles shall be carried out, * * + 

“During Stage II, states shall develop fur- 
ther the peace-keeping processes of the Unit- 
ed Nations, to the end that the United Na- 
tions can effectively in Stage III deter or 
suppress any threat or use of force in viola- 
tion of the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. * * * The U.N. Peace Force 
shall be established and progressively 
strengthened. * * * 

“Stage III. 

“In Stage III, progressive controlled dis- 
armament * * * would proceed to a point 
where no state would have the military 
power to challenge the progressively 
strengthened U.N, Peace Force. * * * 

“States would retain only those forces, 
non-nuclear armaments, and establishments 
required for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternal order; they would also support and 
provide agreed manpower for a U.N. Peace 
Force. 

“The U.N. Peace Force, equipped with 
agreed types and quantities of armaments, 
would be fully functioning. 

“The manufacture of armaments would be 
prohibited except for those of agreed types 
and quantities to be used by the U.N, Peace 
Force and those required to maintain in- 
ternal order.” 

The Test Ban: An American Strategy of 
Gradual Self-Mutilation,” by Stefan T. Pos- 
sony, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 21, 1963, 
pp. 4614-4626. 

Are We Trying To Lose the Cold War?” 
by U.S. Senator STROM THURMOND, Democrat 
of South Carolina, Weekly Broadcast No. 447, 
the Manion Forum, South Bend, Ind., Apr. 21, 
1963. 
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research to develop a defense against mis- 
siles.* 

Yet, in the interest of negotiating with 
the Soviets, the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations forfeited the security in- 
terests of their own country and, for more 
than 4 years, gave the Soviets unchallenged 
monopoly in the field of nuclear testing. 

This was done with full knowledge that 
there is no possibility of developing an in- 
spection system to detect and identify illegal 
testing of nuclear weapons, even if the So- 
viets should agree to outlaw testing and 
should accept an international inspection 
system which we specified. 

Suppose that a ban on nuclear testing 
were in effect, with an international inspec- 
tion system operating; and suppose the sys- 
tem detected a major high-altitude nuclear 
explosion somewhere above the Pacific Ocean. 
At best, it would take several days for the 
system to correlate all data and determine 
the exact latitude and longitude of the ex- 
plosion, By the time international inspec- 
tors reached the scene, what would they find? 
Nothing. Submarines which fired the tests 
would be gone. Communist propaganda 
would accuse the United States of making 
the shot. Our officials would make denials. 
There would be charges and counter-charges 
in the United Nations. The wrangle would 
be protracted for weeks, while the Soviets 
prepared for another sneak shot somewhere 
over the Atlantic Ocean. 

Aware of all this—and aware also of the 
unassailable proof that it is folly to nego- 
tiate with the Soviets at all, because treaty- 
breaking is a matter of policy and strategy 
with them — Eisenhower and Kennedy, dur- 
ing a critical period, prohibited the nuclear 
testing which might have developed a de- 
fensive weapon to save this country. 

The only official reason for the prohibition 
was that we must show “good faith” during 
negotiations with the Soviets. 


THE EISENHOWER RECORD 


On March 31, 1958, Andrei Gromyko, Soviet 
Foreign Minister, announced that the Soviet 
Union was halting all testing of nuclear 
weapons; and he called upon other nations, 
possessing such weapons, also to stop test- 
ing, in the interest of “peace and security 
for all peoples.”* Why? The Soviets had 
just finished a series of tests; it would take 
them a year or more to correlate and evalu- 
ate all information thus produced; and in 
the interim they could not profitably do 
any more testing. Gromyko’s announce- 
ment, in other words, was a trick designed 
either to stop U.S, nuclear testing or to give 
the Soviets some propaganda fodder against 
us if we did not stop. 

Officials of the Eisenhower State Depart- 
ment correctly called the Soviet plea a 
fraud, but challenged the Soviets to ap- 
proach the subject in “an orderly way,” 
through negotiations to work out a super- 
vised suspension of nuclear testing.“ 

For years, the Communist “peace” offen- 
sive had prepared for this situation. Orga- 
nizations of nuclear scientists, controlled by 
Communist frontiers; and peace“ organi- 
zations composed of preachers, teachers, and 
professional liberals of all kinds, had been 
drenching the American public with horror 


See footnote 3 on p. 11115. 

š “Soviet Political Agreements and Results,” 
a staff study, Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee, May 
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“Text of Gromyko Announcement of the 
Soviet Decision To Suspend Nuclear Tests,” 
Reuters dispatch from London: the New 
York Times, Apr. 1, 1958, pp. 14-15. 

JS. Statement on the Soviet Decision,” 
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stories about the dangers of fallout from 
nuclear testing. 

Gromyko’s announcement on March 31, 
1958, put the “peace” organizations into high 
gear. For 7 months, leftwing thunder for 

the bomb” was deafening—until 
October 31, 1958, when the United States and 
the Soviet Union met for “test ban talks,” 
and agreed to suspend all testing of nuclear 
weapons, without inspections, while the 
talks continued. Eisenhower ordered a halt 
to US. testing, accepting Khrushehev's un- 
supported promise that he would do 
likewise.® 

Week after week, month after month, year 
after year, the “test ban talks” continued, 
fruitlessly. The Soviets, busy assimilating 
information already produced by tests, did 
not need to make any nuclear shots in the 
atmosphere; but—as the whole world was 
aware—they went right ahead with under- 
ground shots and any other testing they 
pleased, ignoring their agreement to halt all 
tests for the duration of the negotiations. 

Eisenhower kept the agreement, however, 
permitting no more American testing during 
the remainder of his administration. 

Dreary communiques from Geneva about 
another nonproductive session of the “test 
ban talks” often seemed timed, with sardonic 
humor, to coincide with other events which 
underscored the absurdity of the talks, For 
example, on August 3, 1959, a report from 
Geneva revealed that the 118th “test ban” 
meeting between representatives of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and Great 
Britain was deadlocked. On that same day, 
the White House announced that Eisenhower 
had agreed to a personal exchange of visits 
with Khrushchev.’ 

Khrushchev was in the United States on 
September 17, 1959, when Selwyn Lloyd, 
British Foreign Secretary, spoke to the U.N. 
General Assembly urging total disarmament 
in three stages: (1) an international agree- 
ment fixing a date for disarmament and 
size and quality of national forces that would 
be left after disarmament, and deciding on 
the quantity and kind of weapons for an 
international army; (2) progressive steps 
in disarming nations and in arming the in- 
ternational army; (3) final national disar- 
mament, with rearming outlawed, and a fully 
established international army to enforce 
the peace, control national military budgets, 
space exploration, and so ond 

Selwyn Lloyd demanded “effective inspec- 
tion to insure compliance” at every stage in 
the plan; yet he proposed that inspection 
control would be established after disarma- 
ment, So, in effect, Selwyn Lloyd recom- 
mended total disarmament without in- 
spection.” 

The next day—September 18, 1959— 
Khrushchev also spoke to the U.N. General 
Assembly, and recommended total disarma- 
ment without inspection.” 


*Special to the Times, the New York 
Times, Oct. 31, 1958, p. 1; and Special to the 
Times from Geneva by Drew Middleton, the 
New York Times, Noy. 1, 1958, pp. 1, 3. 

*“Khrushchey Coming to US. Next 
Month,” Special to the Times from Washing- 
ton by Felix Belair, Jr., the New York Times, 
Aug. 4, 1959, pp. 1, 3; and “Nuclear Talks 
Proceed: 3 Powers Reiterate Stands on Con- 
trols in Geneva,” Special to the Times from 
Geneva, the New York Times, Aug. 4, 1959, 
p. 3. 

1 Lloyd Remarks,” Special to the Times 
from the U.N., the New York Times, Sept. 18, 
1959, pp. 4-5. 

= Text of Premier Khrushehev's Address 
to the U.N. General Assembly,” and “Text of 
Soviet Government Declaration Proposing 
Complete Disarmament,” the New York 
Times, Sept, 19, 1959, pp. 8-9, 12. 
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One month later—October 18, 1959— 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs 
(and member of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations), to the Greater Miami 
Association for the United Nations, said that 
the problem of determining which should 
come first, disarmament or controls, is as 
baffling as the old riddle about which came 
first, the chicken or the egg.” 

On March 15, 1960, five Western powers 
and five Soviet bloc powers met at Geneva 
for general disarmament talks. These were 
in addition to the “nuclear test ban talks” 
which had been going on at Geneva since 
October 1958. 

On May 12, 1960, United States Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp (Democrat, Connecticut) 
made a speech to the U.S. Senate saying: 

“Before it is too late, we must call off the 
(nuclear test) ban. At stake is the preserva- 
tion of peace and the survival of our Nation 
and of freedom on this earth. Our guileless 
approach to the moratorium places us in 
mortal peril, for it rests on blind trust in 
the honesty of the Kremlin, a dictatorship 
with a shocking record of violations of its 


pledges. 

“Some American experts are convinced that 
the Soviets are testing secretly. No 
one can seriously doubt that they will do so 
whenever it suits them.” 1 

In June 1960, the Soviets walked out of 
the Geneva “test ban talks,” and stayed away 
for several months. 

On September 22, 1960, in a speech to the 
U.N. General Assembly, President Eisenhower 
gently reproved the Soviets for not entering 
into disarmament agreements, and rebuked 
them for walking out of the "test ban talks,” 
pleading with them to come back for more. 

Eisenhower’s plea set the stage for the 
Soviets who, the next day (September 23, 
1960), presented to the United Nations their 
plan for total, worldwide disarmament (the 
same plan which Khrushchev had presented 
to the U.N. a year before) * 


THE KENNEDY RECORD 


Kennedy, inaugurated President in 1961, 
continued the ban on American nuclear test- 
ing; and he appointed Paul Nitze to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, and Walt W. 
Rostow to be Deputy Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. It 
later became known that these two high offi- 
cials of the Kennedy administration (to- 
gether with others from the Council on For- 
eign Relations, whose members occupy key 
positions in the Kennedy administration) 
had lectured, almost a year before, to a 
National Strategy Seminar at Asilomar Con- 
ference Grounds on the Monterey Peninsula, 
in California. 

The general argument of lectures which 
Rostow and Nitze, and the others, gave at 
the Strategy Seminar was that the United 
States cannot win a nuclear war; that con- 
tinued attempts to produce nuclear superior- 
ity will spur the Soviets to do likewise and 
thus increase the danger of a holocaust; that 
we should, therefore, de-emphasize nuclear 
weapons on the theory that the Soviets will 
follow our lead; that we should build up our 
conventional military power in order to in- 
crease our capacity to fight in limited wars; 


„U.S. Said Willing To Equal Soviet Dis- 
armament Steps,” UPI dispatch from Miami 
Beach, Durham (North Carolina) Morning 
Herald, Oct. 19, 1959. 

Documents on Disarmament, 1960,” 
State Department Publication No. 7172, July 
1961, pp. xii, 66, 131, 225-229, 229-248. 

The Summit and the Test Ban Fallacy,” 
speech by U.S. Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, vol. 106, pt. 8, pp. 10135-10146. 
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and that we should work toward some form 
of world government strong enough to elimi- 
nate wars altogether.* 

Paul Nitze told the Strategy Seminar that 
the United States should begin disarmament 
without requiring disarmament of other na- 
tions, in the hope that our action would 
“produce reciprocal action on the part of 
our allies and also on the part of our 
enemies.” 

Nitze said we should stop all efforts to 
build a class A nuclear capability, which 
could strike first or take offensive action; 
and that we should build purely retaliatory 
defense systems, and then surrender com- 
mand of those systems to international au- 
thority. He proposed that we make this sur- 
render by giving NATO command of our 
Strategic Air Command, and by notifying 
the United Nations that NATO will turn over 
to the U.N. the ultimate power of decision on 
the use of American retaliatory systems.” 

After Nitze became Kennedy’s Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, and the public found 
out what his real “defense policy” is, alarmed 
citizens wrote Washington officialdom de- 
manding explanation. Official explanations 
from Washington included: (1) flat denials 
that Nitze had ever made such a proposal; 
(2) assertions that Nitze did not really mean 
that he wanted SAC to be made a NATO com- 
mand; (3) explanations that in making such 
a proposal, Nitze was really suggesting that 
such a thing should not be done—that he 
was merely throwing it out as a “grand fal- 
lacy”; (4) explanations that Nitze’s proposal 
had no official standing, because Nitze was 
not a member of the administration when 
the proposal was made. 

Dr. Lawrence G. Osborne, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., got replies from two Washington of- 
ficials: one from Timothy W. Stanley (Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs) say- 
ing that a proposal to turn SAC over to NATO 
was not under consideration by the Kennedy 
administration; another from Vice President 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, saying: “The proposal 
that the Strategic Air Command be placed 
under the overall administration and com- 
mand of NATO is one which is being given 
a great deal of thought and deliberation.” 

On March 23, 1961, a briefing session on 
disarmament was held at the State Depart- 
ment. About 75 persons attended, represent- 
ing such organizations as the United World 
Federalists, Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, Women’s International League for 
Peace, American Association for the United 
Nations, Federation of American Scientists, 
Twentieth Century Fund, UAW-CIO, and the 
General Federation of Women's Groups. 

Mr. E. A, Gullion, Deputy Director of the 
Disarmament Administration (and a member 
of the Council on Foreign Relations) pre- 
sided. He urged the groups to propagandize 
for the establishment of a permanent Dis- 
armament Agency under the control of the 
State Department, and not answerable to 
Congress. An agency free of congressional 
controls would have more latitude for doing 
what it felt necessary in the field of disarma- 
ment, Mr. Gullion explained, pointing out 
that it is “difficult to work under the 18th 
century Constitution.” 

On March 28, 1961, President Kennedy sent 
to Congress a defense message modeled on a 
confidential memorandum submitted to him 
by his Deputy Assistant, Walt W. Rostow, 
who had had a private meeting in Moscow 
with Vasily V. Kuznetsov. Rostow told 
President Kennedy that the Soviets do not 
think Americans really want disarmament 


Proceedings of the Asilomar National 
Strategy Seminar,” prepared by Stanford Re- 
search Institute, sponsored by Sixth U.S. 
Army, Western Sea Frontier, Fourth Air 
Force, Apr. 1960; and “Idea Promoted; De- 
featism Big Danger,” by Edith Kermit Roose- 
velt, the Dallas Morning News, Sept. 17, 1961. 
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because we continue to build a “first-strike” 
capability against the Soviet Union. Rostow 
recommended that we allay Soviet suspi- 
cions by deemphasizing offensive weapons 
and by emphasizing defensive weapons. 

On March 30, 1961, the Chicago Sun-Times 
published a story headlined: “Inside Story of 
a Big Switch: Kennedy's Defense Strategy 
Tailored To Ease Red Fears.” The story was 
written in Washington by Thomas B. Ross, 
who commented on the relationship between 
Kennedy’s defense program and the Rostow 
memorandum, saying: 

“The similarities in the statements of 
Rostow and Mr. Kennedy were no coinci- 
dence. It is known that large sections of 
the President's defense message were written 
explicitly for the consumption of top Rus- 
sian officials. 

“Moreover, on the recommendation of 
Charles E. Bohlen, the State Department’s 
leading expert on Russia, certain Communist 
phraseology was inserted in the message. 
$s „ b 

“That much of the defense message was 
directed to the Soviet leaders is evident in 
the fact that Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., 
Ambassador to Russia, was given a special 
briefing on it. * * The message will now be 
forwarded to him in Moscow so he can 
reassure Soviet officials that the United 
States is taking care not to produce a ‘first- 
strike capability.’ 

“Emphasis on a ‘second-strike’ capability 
ran through all the White House meetings 
on the message. Most of the sessions were 
directed by Mr. Kennedy’s chief aid, Theo- 
dore Sorensen, who repeatedly made it clear 
that the President wanted to avoid provoca- 
tive, offensive weapons.” 

Charles Bohlen, who recommended Com- 
munist phraseology” in Kennedy’s defense 
message, is a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Another key figure in 
Kennedy's defense-disarmament planning is 
Dr. Jerome Bert Wiesner, also a member of 
the Council on Foreign Relations. Here is 
information about Wiesner, from the New 
York Times Magazine: 

“Dr. Jerome Bert Wiesner, a former pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology * * * is the top planner, arbitra- 
tor and counselor of scientific policy within 
the Government, and, thus, throughout the 
scientific community at large * * * Wiesner 
oversees the operations of all scientifically 
oriented agencies, such as the Defense De- 
partment, Atomic Energy Commission and 
National Science Foundation. 

“He operates behind a wall of White House 
secrecy, somewhat to the dismay of Con- 
gress which would like to be privy to his 
scientific policy advice. 

“Before joining the administration, Wies- 
ner made no secret of his belief that the 
United States at times had been almost 
as much to blame as the Soviet Union for 
blocking agreement on  arms-control 
measures, 

“One of the principal obstacles standing 
in the way of disarmament, in Wiesner's 
opinion, is a ‘communications block’ be- 
tween the two sides. 

“It was largely because of his desire to 
break down the ‘communications block’ that 
Wiesner last fall took the potentially im- 
politic step of going to Moscow to attend 
a nongovernmental conference of East-West 
scientists on disarmament.” “ 

On May 25, 1961, President Kennedy, in a 
special message to Congress, asked for estab- 
lishment of a Disarmament Agency. This 
was the first formal step toward the Agency 
which the March 23, 1961, State Department 
“briefing” of leftwing leaders had prepared 
the propaganda campaign for. 


„Top Scientist on the New Frontier,” 
by John W. Finney, the New York Times 
Magazine, Sept. 3, 1961, pp. 8 ff. 
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On June 23, 1961, John J. McCloy, Special 
Adviser to the President on Disarmament 
(and a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations), sent to the President a draft of 
a bill to create the new Agency. In his letter 
of transmittal to the President, McCloy re- 
vealed that the fundamental purpose of the 
Disarmament Agency is to work for world 
government,” 

On June 29, 1961, President Kennedy sent 
McCloy’s proposed bill to the Congress. In 
his letter of transmittal, the President also 
revealed that the purpose of the bill was 
not only to work toward elimination of na- 
tional armaments, but to “strengthen inter- 
national institutions” into world govern- 
ment.“ 

On August 15, 1961, four former high of- 
cials in the Eisenhower administration— 
Christian A. Herter, Thomas S. Gates, Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge (all members of the Council on For- 
eign Relations)—testified before a Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee in support 
of President Kennedy's Disarmament Agency. 
Lodge urged that the Western powers also 
set up a “unified diplomatic command” so 
that our “decisionmaking machinery” will 
not be cumbersome."* 

Former President Eisenhower wrote a letter 
strongly endorsing the proposed Agency, 

On August 30, 1961, the Soviet Union 
abruptly announced that it would resume 
massive testing of nuclear weapons.” The 
moratorium which the Soviets had asked 
for in 1958 was at last to end: they had 
completed their analyses of the 1958 tests 
and were ready for another series, 

One interesting aspect of the Soviet an- 
nouncement is that it came on the eve of a 
meeting of 24 neutral nations at Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. Ostensibly, a major purpose of 
the meeting was to underscore the neutral 
nations’ oft-repeated plea for major powers 
to stop testing nuclear weapons. The oddly 
timed Soviet announcement looked like a 
deliberate affront. The liberal press of 
America predicted that this arrogant act 
would outrage the neutralist leaders gather- 
ing at Belgrade and would, thus, backfire on 
the Soviets. 

But when the neutralist leaders gathered, 
they expressed sympathy for the Soviet 
Union, and blamed the United States for 
bee the Soviets to resume nuclear test- 
ng. 

The 24 neutral nations, whose leaders took 
this action, had all received (and are still 
receiving) great quantities of aid from the 
United States, little or nothing from the 
Soviet Union.” 

The announced Soviet plan to resume nu- 
clear testing did not slow down the American 
drive for disarmament. On September 23, 
1961, the House of Representatives author- 
ized a final version of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act of 1961 (H.R. 9118, Public 
Law 87-297), to establish an Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

Just as E. A. Gullion had demanded at the 
State Department briefing 6 months before, 
the Agency was set up free of congressional 
controls. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
of 1961 confers upon the Director of the new 
Disarmament Agency broad authority (under 
the general supervision of the President and 
the Secretary of State) to do just about any- 
thing the Director may claim to be in the 


“Documents on Disarmament, 1961,” U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency Pub- 
lication No. 5, Aug. 1962, pp. 151—161, 196-199, 
214-227, 317-350. 

“Letter, U.S. Representative WALTER 
Rocers, Democrat of Texas, in support of 
Disarmament Agency, Feb. 2, 1963. 

ext of the Declaration of Belgrade,” 
the New York Times, Sept. 7, 1961, p. 8, 
“When ‘Neutrals’ Get Together,” U.S. News 
& World Report, Sept. 11, 1961, pp. 74 ff. 
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interest of peace and arms control. The Di- 
rector can formulate U.S. disarmament 
policies, conduct negotiations with foreign 
powers and international organizations, 
command the services of other Federal 
agencies, obtain restricted information from 
the Atomic Energy Commission—and enjoy 
specific exemptions from laws written by 
Congress. For example, section 43, of title 
IV of the act says: “The President may, in 
advance, exempt actions of the Director from 
the provisions of law relating to contracts 
or expenditures of Government funds when- 
ever he determines that such action is es- 
sential in the interest of United States arms 
control and disarmament and security 
policy.” 

Only in section 33 of title ITI of Public Law 
87-297 did Congress insert a provision indi- 
cating an intent to retain, in Congress, some 
control over policies and programs devised 
by the Director of the Disarmament Agency. 
A clause in section 33 provides: “That no 
action shall be taken under this or any other 
law that will obligate the United States to 
disarm or to reduce or to limit the Armed 
Forces or armaments of the United States, 
except pursuant to the treatymaking power 
of the President under the Constitution, or 
unless authorized by further affirmative leg- 
islation by the Congress of the United 
States.” 

This provision is meaningless, because 
modern (and incorrect) Supreme Court in- 
terpretations of the Constitution hold that 
the “treatymaking power of the President” 
includes the power to enter into executive 
agreements with foreign nations—without 
the advice and consent, or even the knowl- 
edge of the U.S. Senate.” 

On September 25, 1961—2 days after the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act of 1961 
was passed in the House—Adlai Stevenson 
presented, to the 16th General Assembly of 
the United Nations, the American plan for 
total worldwide disarmament. This Ameri- 
can plan (almost identical with the plan 
which the Soviet Union had submitted to 
the U.N. on September 23, 1960) “ would 
transfer control of U.S. nuclear weapons to 
the United Nations, restrict the American 
Military Establishment to the size and kind 
needed for control of the American popula- 
tion, and prohibit us from possessing or 
even trying to develop a defense against 
weapons of mass destruction.* “! 

Senator Srrom THuRMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, made several speeches in 
the latter part of 1961, sharply criticizing the 
State Department plan to surrender Ameri- 
can nuclear weapons to the U.N. Although 
the plan had been formally presented to the 
U.N. and the text published in an official 
State Department pamphlet, Washington of- 
ficilals, when receiving inquiries from the 
public, flatly denied that the plan existed. 
Here are passages from a typical official let- 
ter of denial—this one written by John E. 
Carland, Director of Special Activities, Of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, to Mrs. W. M. Walters in 
Spokane, Wash.: 

“This is in reference to your recent com- 
munication relative to reports that the 


See footnote 2 on page 11115. 

Discussion of the Executive Agreement 
and its binding powers, various Supreme 
Court decisions contained in “The Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, Analysis 
and Interpretation,” prepared by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
Edward S. Corwin, Editor, U.S. Senate Docu- 
ment No. 170, 82d Congress, 2d sess., 1953, 
pp. 434-435. 

“This Time, Russians Really Did It First,” 
Amarillo, Texas, Daily News, Feb. 16, 1963, 
p. A—setting out, side by side, the Soviet dis- 
armament proposals of Sept. 23, 1960; and 
the American disarmament proposals of 
Sept. 25, 1961. 
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United States is considering turning over 
nuclear weapons or information about such 
weapons to the United Nations. 

“The Department of Defense has received 
other similar letters, apparently stemming 
from erroneous articles that have appeared 
in some newspapers. The Defense Depart- 
ment has no such plans and we know of no 
Government proposal which would involve 
turning nuclear weapons or information 
about them over to the United Nations.” 

By the end of 1961, plans for disarming 
the United States (and, thus, surrendering 
her sovereignty) were formulated and an- 
nounced. In 1962, as will be shown in this 
report next week, came further development 
of the plans—chiefly in the form of con- 
cessions to entice Soviet agreement. 


[From the Dan Smoot Report, May 20, 1963] 
DrisaRMAMENT—Part III 


As early as 1917, international Communists 
began to use worldwide disarmament 
propaganda as a means of attack against non- 
Communist nations, particularly the United 
States. To Communists, worldwide dis- 
armament does not mean elimination from 
the world of all weapons of war. It means 
taking all weapons away from non-Com- 
munists so that they can offer no resistance 
to communism, 

Lenin said, and Khrushchey has repeated, 
that Communists are contemptuous of 
pacifism, but can effectively use pacifists in 
non-Communist nations. 

Pacifists believe that war is horrible; and 
every decent and sane person on earth agrees 
with them. Pacifists, however, are not will- 
ing to accept reality. Reality is that wars 
are inevitable until human beings are better 
than they have ever been since Adam and 
Eve were expellec from the Garden of Eden. 

Human beings cannot be improved through 
legislation or disarmament pacts. They cer- 
tainly cannot be improved by having their 
weapons taken away from them. 

Suppose non-Communist nations could 
make an agreement with Communist 
dictators which resulted in the actual world- 
wide elimination of all modern weapons of 
war. What would then prevent the hordes 
of Asia and Africa from overrunning the 
civilized world with butcher knives? 

To avoid such a catastrophe, why not dis- 
arm all nations, but at the same time arm 
an international authority to keep the peace? 
This would be worse than total disarmament 
without an armed authority to enforce order. 
Any agency with enough authority to police 
the world, and with a monopoly of weapons, 
will enslave and oppress the world. That 
fact also derives from the nature of man. 
Civilized people stripped of weapons would, at 
least, have a better chance to defend them- 
selves against lawless and ravaging hordes 
than to defend themselves against an inter- 
national authority armed with modern weap- 
ons, and in control of the world. 

Men will become “good” enough to refrain 
from warring on each other only when, and 
if, all men accept for themselves the saving 
grace that God offers. Meanwhile, it be- 
hooves all nations (most especially civilized 
Western nations whose culture is founded on 
faith in God) to maintain whatever weap- 
onry is necessary to protect their civiliza- 
tion against all threats, within or without, 

Before the councils of the world, there are, 
at present, two basic proposals for so-called 
worldwide disarmament: The Soviet Govern- 
ment’s proposal and the American Govern- 
ment's proposal. 

The Soviet Government pretends to want 
worldwide disarmament without a strong 
international authority to keep the peace. 
Even if the Communist proposal were honest 
(which it most certainly is not), it would 
eventuate in the catastrophe of a defense- 
less civilized world being overrun by hordes 
of barbarians. 
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The American Government wants total dis- 
armament of all nations, with an interna- 
tional authoritgy armed and empowered to 
enforce the peace—a plan which would even- 
tuate in a universal, all-powerful dictator- 
ship even more horrible than anarchy. 

How we arrived at the point where the na- 
tions of the world are seriously considering 
these two alternatives for disaster is an 
amazing story—parts of which are sketched 
in the two previous issues of this report. 


A REVIEW 
The testing of nuclear explosions—in the 
air, underground, underwater, and in 


space—is necessary for research to develop 
nuclear weapons, particularly defensive 
weapons: antimissile missiles, for example. 
Each nuclear explosion produces a mass of 
new information which is useless until it has 
been studied, evaluated, and correlated with 
other technical information. 

Yet, the time and cost of preparing for a 
nuclear shot make one-shot nuclear testing 
impractical, The practical way is to arrange 
a series of nuclear explosions, and then to 
suspend all testing until the whole mass of 
information produced has been assimilated. 
The work of assimilation may take years. 
During that time, it is not sensible to do any 
major testing. 

In the spring of 1958, the Soviets, having 
concluded a major series of nuclear tests, 
asked for a moratorium on testing. Peace 

pagandists raised a clamor in support of 
the Soviet proposal. On October 31, 1958, 
Eisenhower halted all plans for American 
nuclear testing, accepting Khrushchev’s un- 
supported promise that he would do like- 
wise. 

Kennedy continued the ban on American 
testing, though it was universally known 
that the Soviets had never kept their word. 
The men whom Kennedy placed in charge 
of defense and disarmament policies were 
on record as wan American disarma- 
ment, with or without Soviet disarmament; 
they devised a defense program admittedly 
intended to please the Soviets; they rammed 
through Congress an act creating a Disarma- 
ment Agency with a Director empowered to 


1 The list below gives the names of all U.S. 
Senators and Representatives who took a 
stand, in rollcall votes, against the Dis- 
armament Agency Act in 1961. If your Sen- 
ator or Representative was in Congress at 
that time and is not listed below, he was in 
favor of the Disarmament Agency. The votes 
are taken from the Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report of Sept. 15, p. 1602; Sept. 22, 
pp. 1640-1641; and Sept. 29, pp. 1686-1687; 
all 1961. 

Senate: Arizona, Goldwater, Republican; 
Arkansas, McClellan, Democrat; Florida, 
Smathers, Democrat; Georgia, Russell, Demo- 
crat, Talmadge, Democrat; Kansas, Schoep- 
pel, Republican; Louisiana, Ellender, Demo- 
crat; Mississippi, Eastland, Democrat, 
Stennis, Democrat; Nebraska, Curtis, Repub- 
lican, Hruska, Republican; South Carolina, 
Thurmond, Democrat; South Dakota, Mundt, 
Republican; Texas, Tower, Republican; Vir- 
ginia, Byrd, Democrat. 

House: Arizona, Rhodes, Republican; Ar- 
kansas, Alford, Democrat, Gathings, Demo- 
crat, Norrell, Democrat; California, Bell, Re- 
publican, Hiestand, Republican, Lipscomb, 
Republican, McDonough, Republican, Rous- 
selot, Republican, Sheppard, Democrat, 
Smith, Republican, Utt, Republican; Colo- 
rado, Dominick, Republican; Florida, Haley, 
Democrat; Georgia, James C. Davis, Demo- 
crat; Illinois, Anderson, Republican, Findley, 
Republican, Hoffman, Republican; Indiana, 
Bruce, Republican, Roudebush, Republican, 
Wilson, Republican; Iowa, Hoeven, Republi- 
can, Gross, Republican, Jensen, Republican; 
Kansas, Dole, Republican, McVey, Republi- 
can; Louisiana, Hébert, Democrat; Michigan, 
Bennett, Republican, Harvey, Republican, 
Hoffman, Republican, Johansen, Republican, 
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do anything (including violations of Fed- 
eral law) which he might claim to be in the 
interest of peace and disarmament; and 
they submitted to the U.N. a proposed treaty 
which would disarm the United States and 
surrender her nuclear weapons, 

By the end of 1961, military men were 
expressing grave fear that the Kennedy de- 
fense and disarmament programs would 
leave the United States virtually helpless 
against the Soviets? 


1962 


On March 2, 1962, President Kennedy said 
the Soviets, in their nuclear tests, were press- 
ing hard toward the goal of developing the 
most desperately needed weapon of our time 
—a means of destroying attacking enemy 
rockets before they explode on target. The 
President said the Soviet tests of 1961 “re- 
flected * * * the trial of novel designs and 
techniques, and some substantial gains in 
weaponry.” Mentioning the ul “nu- 
clear attack and defense capability” which 
the Soviets are developing, the President 
warned that further Soviet tests would put 
the free world in grave danger. He said that 
the United States “cannot make similar 
strides without testing in the atmosphere as 
well as underground,” and that “in many 
areas of nuclear weapons research we have 
reached the point where our pi ess is 
stified without experiments in every environ- 
ment.” 

Concerning the possibility of negotiating 
some effective ban on Soviet testing, the 
President said: The basic lesson of some 3 
years and 353 negotiating sessions at Geneva 
is this—that the Soviets will not agree to 
an effective ban * * * as long as 
* * * a new uninspected moratorium or a 
new agreement without controls, would en- 
able them once again to prevent the West 
from testing while they prepare in secret.“ “ 

On March 11, 1962, Robert S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, said the United States 
has no reasonable prospect of developing a 
successful defense against missiles. At the 
same time, American officialdom generally 
was reflecting the expressed conviction of 
the President that the Soviets may be on the 
point of developing such a defensive weapon. 

In view of all this, it was reasonable to 
assume that the President would order im- 
mediate preparations for massive American 
testing of nuclear weapons. He did not. 
He ordered a new series of atmospheric tests 
to be held in the Pacific beginning in late 
April 1962—but promised that the tests 
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would not be conducted if the Soviets would 
sign a nuclear test ban by mid-April.‘ 

On March 14, 1962, when the 18- 
nation Disarmament Committee began an- 
other series of disarmament conferences at 
Geneva, the United States and Great Britain 
proposed the outlawing of underground nu- 
clear tests, suggesting an international in- 
spection system to detect and investigate 
suspicious earth tremors—that is, earth 
tremors which seismic instruments could 
not positively identify as earthquakes. The 
Soviets held out for an unpoliced morato- 
rium on underground tests, pending the de- 
velopment of a control system for general 
and complete disarmament. 

On April 9, 1962, President Kennedy and 
Prime Minister Macmillan personally appeal- 
ed to Khrushchev to reconsider the Soviet 
position, pointing out that scientific in- 
strumentation is not fully capable of dis- 
tinguishing earthquakes from underground 
explosions.* 

On April 12, 1962, Khrushchev replied by 
saying Kennedy and Macmillan wanted in- 
spection as a means of choosing the moment 
to attack the Soviet Union*® 

On April 12, 1962, various members of the 
18-nation Committee appealed to the Soviet 
Union and the United States to enter an- 
other unpoliced moratorium on testing for 
the duration of the Conference. The Soviet 
Union agreed to this proposal.‘ 

On April 16, 1962, 8 small-nation mem- 
bers of the 18-nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee suggested a compromise solution, 
which was, in effect, that existing national 
control and detection systems be used in- 
stead of the international inspection system 
demanded by the United States. An impar- 
tial International Commission would process 
data produced by the various national detec- 
tion systems. If the International Com- 
mission noticed data which might indicate 
an illegal nuclear test somewhere, it would 
notify the nation on whose territory that 
event occurred. The suspected nation would 
then cooperate with the International Com- 
mission in determining the precise nature of 
the explosion in question. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
accepted this eight-nation proposal as a basis 
for negotiation, The Soviets also accepted 
it, saying it was practically identical with 
their own proposal.‘ 

On April 18, 1962, U.S. Ambassador Arthur 
H. Dean presented to the 18-nation Dis- 
armament Committee an “Outline of Basic 
Provisions of a Treaty on General and 
Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World,” 
This plan, developed by the U.S. Disarma- 
ment Agency, has been officially character- 
ized as “the most comprehensive blueprint 
for peace through multilateral international 
disarmament that the United States or any 
other country has ever undertaken.“ Wil- 
liam C. Foster, Director of the Disarmament 
Agency, sums up his 1962 general disarma- 
ment proposals in these words: 

“The United States proposes to achieve 
the goal of general and complete disarma- 
ment in three stages. In each stage all major 
armaments, including nuclear delivery ve- 
hicles, would be reduced by one-third. * * * 

“Stage I of the U.S. plan contains essential 
measures to meet the nuclear threat, espe- 
cially by a cutoff of the production of fission- 
able materials for nuclear weapons purposes. 
Further measures to reduce and eventually 
eliminate nuclear weapons remaining in 
National arsenals would be carried out in 


*Second Annual Report to Congress, Jan. 1, 
1962—Dec. 31, 1962, U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency Publication No. 14, Feb- 
ruary 1963. 

5 International Negotiations on Ending Nu- 
clear Weapon Tests, September 1961-Septem- 
ber 1962. U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency Publication No. 9, October 1962. 
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stages II and III of the U.S. program after 
the completion of international expert 
studies.“ 

The American disarmament proposal which 
Foster thus describes, and which was formally 
presented at Geneva on April 18, 1962, is 
basically the same as the treaty which Adlai 
Stevenson submitted to the United Nations 
in September 1961—proposing to strip the 
United States of nuclear, and other modern 
weapons, by turning them over to the United 
Nations. The 1962 proposal, however, went 
into detail about how the reduction in na- 
tional armaments would be carried out in a 
three-stage plan. Nations would reduce their 
armaments by one-third each year for 3 
years. Combat aircraft and ships and mis- 
siles of all kinds, antimissile missile systems, 
tanks, armored cars, and so on—all would be 
placed in a depot under supervision of an 
International Disarmament Organization. 
The IDO would have power to destroy them, 
order them converted for ‘‘peaceful” pur- 
poses, or order them turned over to a United 
Nations military force to strengthen the UN 
peacekeeping machinery. The Soviets re- 
jected the American proposal, 

No agreement having been reached at the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, President 
Kennedy ordered a resumption of American 
testing of nuclear weapons in the atmos- 
phere. The series began on April 26, 1962. 
But the testing was timid and halting, hob- 
bled by politics and proj da. Kennedy 
permitted only a few tests in the atmosphere 
before again suspending them. 

The first session of the 18-nation Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva ended, with no 
accomplishments, on June 14, 1962.“ 

When the second session opened on July 
16, 1962, American representatives startled 
the world by reversing the American stand 
on the question of inspection and control, 
Consistently, American officials had insisted 
that disarmament would not work unless 
there was an international inspection and 
control system. Khrushchev had consist- 
ently insisted that existing national inspec- 
tion and control systems would be ade- 
quate—since these systems could report to 
an international commission on any sus- 
Picious activity which they detected. In 
April 1962, President Kennedy had rejected 
Khrushchev’s proposal for an unpoliced 
moratorium on underground nuclear testing 
for the specific reason that there is no posi- 
tive means of telling whether an earth 
tremor is caused by earthquake or by under- 
ground explosion.“ 

On August 1, 1962, President Kennedy an- 
nounced that, whereas in April he had not 
believed that there was adequate seismic in- 
strumentation for identifying earth tremors, 
he now believed there was such equipment 
and that he was, therefore, willing to aban- 
don the previous American demand for an 
international inspection and control system. 
The President said he is now willing to ac- 
cept the proposal (perennially made by 
Khrushchev) for a national system under 
international supervision.“ 

The President laid down one proviso: the 
Soviets must accept the American principle 
of on-site inspections of unidentified seismic 
events. This means that if detection equip- 
ment records and locates an earth tremor 
which connot be identified as an earthquake, 
international inspectors should be permitted 
to go to the locale of that tremor (within 
the Soviet Union or elsewhere) and make an 
on-the-spot (on-site) inspection. 

As usual, the Soviets rejected the on-site 
inspection proposal. 

The United States tried again. On August 
27, 1962, the United States and the United 
Kingdom introduced at the Geneva Confer- 
ence two new treaties which the U.S. Dis- 
armament Agency had drawn up. One pro- 
vided for a total ban on all kinds of nuclear 
testing, the ban to be policed by a nationally 
manned detection system under interna- 
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tional supervision. The other Disarmament 
Agency proposal of August 27 provided for 
a limited ban on nuclear testing—without 
any international verification machinery.““ 

The “Draft Treaty Banning Nuclear 
Weapons Tests In All Environments,” which 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
proposed on August 27, 1962, would place an 
International Scientific Commission in 
charge of all arrangements and agreements. 
This Commission would be composed of rep- 
resentatives of 15 nations. 

The United States, the Soviet Union, and 
Great Britain would each be a permanent 
member. Of the remaining 12 members, the 
Soviet Union would nominate 3; the United 
States would nominate 1; Great Britain 
would nominate 1; and all 3 powers to- 
gether would nominate 7.“ 

The Soviet Union rejected both of the 
American August 27 proposals and demanded 
an ected moratorium on nuclear 
testing to begin January 1, 1963. The So- 
viets were near completion of their 1961-62 
tests and wanted to call time-out in 1963 
for the necessary period of study and evalu- 
ation. President Kennedy replied that the 
United States was willing to ban all nuclear 
tests beginning January 1, 1963, if an effec- 
tive agreement could be reached by then. 

The 10th Pugwash Conference, held at 
London in September 1962, proposed that 
detection of nuclear explosions be achieved 
by unmanned nuclear detection stations (lit- 
tle black boxes). Pugwash Conference refers 
to meetings of Soviet and Western scientists 
which have been held at intervals since July 
1957—when the first such conference was 
held in Pugwash, Nova Scotia,‘ at the home 
of Cyrus Eaton, an American industrialist 
whose sympathy with the Soviet Union is 
notorious. 

No unmanned detection stations, of the 
kind suggested by the pro-Soviets at the 
Pugwash Conference, have yet been devel- 

d. If developed, they would be small, 
portable, sealed boxes, containing seismic 
equipment. A specified number of them 
would be placed in specified locations 
throughout the world. If other detection 
equipment recorded an unidentifiable earth 
tremor located, say, on Soviet soil, the United 
States (or any other nation) could request 
that international inspectors examine the 
seismic boxes located in the Soviet Union 
to see what they had recorded. The Soviets 
would then fly the boxes to some designated 
place and let international inspectors ex- 
amine them. That is the “little black boxes” 
scheme, devised by Cyrus Eaton's pro-Soviet 
Pugwash Conference at London in Septem- 
ber 1962. 

On December 10, 1962, the Soviets formally 
adopted the Pugwash proposal as their own, 
suggesting a nuclear test ban to be moni- 
tored by the little boxes. The Soviets said 
they were willing to have two or three such 
boxes placed in Soviet territory. They even 
promised to permit international inspectors 
to enter the Soviet Union periodically to 
collect readings from the little boxes—pro- 
vided the inspectors were under tight Soviet 
escort and security screening while on Soviet 
territory. 

U.S. officialdom welcomed this Soviet pro- 
posal as a heartening sign and as a hopeful 
forerunner of things to come, although ad- 
mitting that the Soviet proposal did not pro- 
vide the foolproof inspection and control 
which the United States wanted. 

On December 12, 1962, the fourth treaty 
or set of arms-control proposals devised by 
the US. Disarmament Agency, was sub- 
mitted to the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva. Made “in the wake of the Cuban 
crisis,” this December 12 proposal included 
six measures di ed to reduce the risk of 
war through accident, miscalculation or the 


See footnotes 4 and 5 on p. 11120. 
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failure of communication. Those six meas- 
ures: 

“First, the exchange of military missions 
among nations. We currently exchange mili- 
tary attachés with the Soviet Union: this 
proposal would be a broadening of this 
precedent. 

“Second, advance notification to all coun- 
tries of military maneuvers. 

“Third, the improvement of communica- 
tions between major governments. This 
would include the so-called ‘hot line’ or 
‘purple telephone’ between President Ken- 
nedy and Chairman Khrushchev but would 
also take in lower echelon communications 
as well. 

“Fourth, observation posts established at 
major ports, railway centers, motor highways, 
and river crossings. 

“Fifth, an international committee to 
study other methods to reduce the risk of 
war through miscalculation. 

“Sixth, additional observation procedures— 
not specified.” ¢ 

On December 19, 1962, Khrushchev wrote 
President Kennedy that the Soviet Union 
would accept two to three on-site inspections 
per year on Soviet territory, and would per- 
mit three unmanned seismic stations in the 
Soviet Union. 

On December 28, 1962, Kennedy wrote 
Khrushchev saying he was encouraged that 
the Soviet Union could “accept the principle 
of on-site inspections,” but said that three 
unmanned seismic stations were not enough 
and that the location suggested by Khru- 
shchev might not do.’ 

1963 

On January 7, 1963, Khrushchev wrote 
Kennedy again, making it clear that his ac- 
ceptance of the principle of on-site inspec- 
tions means that any inspectors entering the 
Soviet Union will enter only on the invita- 
tion of the Soviet Government; that they 
will be under careful guard and escort by the 
Soviets while there; and that the Soviets 
reserve the rights to keep the inspectors 
from seeing anything which the Soviets may 
not want them to see.* 

This seemed to satisfy President Kennedy. 
On January 20, 1963, he again stopped all 
American nuclear testing (even under- 
ground)—at a time when the Soviets had 
finished all the testing they wanted and 
needed leisure to digest the information. 
On January 31, 1963, the Soviets (having 
reached their objective of stopping American 
nuclear testing) abruptly ended the dis- 
armament conference. The next day, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1963, President Kennedy ordered 
preparations for new nuclear tests in Nevada. 

On March 11, 1963, William C. Foster, Di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, testified before the Joint Atomic 
Energy Commission of Congress, saying he 
is confident that the Soviets will not cheat 
on a nuclear test ban, once they accept a 
treaty. 

As to further concessions which the United 
States may make in the interest of negoti- 
ating a test ban treaty, Mr. Foster said we 
now demand seven annual inspections of 
specified installations on Soviet soil, and 
that we will not reduce that number “until 
there is some movement away from the So- 
viet position.” * 

When the nuclear test ban negotiations 
first began in 1958, the United States was 
demanding an elaborate international in- 
spection and control , implemented 
by 20 annual, unconditional, on-site inspec- 
tions. By March 1963 US. officials had 


2 See footnote 3 on p: 11120. 

Remarks of U.S. Senator HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Feb. 11, 1963, p. 2040. 

Foster Expects No Cheating if Reds Ac- 
cept Test Ban,” the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar, 12, 1963. 
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abandoned the international inspection and 
control system, and were willing to accept 
only seven on-site inspections. 

On April 24, 1963, Western leaders made 
another appeal to Khrushchev, this time 
indicating willingness to make further con- 
cessions in the matter of on-site inspec- 
tions. They asked Khrushchev to quit 
thinking about the number of annual on- 
site inspections, and to please concentrate 
on modifying his requirements about how 
the inspections will be conducted.* 

Complicated programs of nuclear testing 
cannot be turned on and off like water taps. 
Preparations for a series of nuclear tests in 
Nevada (which Kennedy ordered on Febru- 
ary 1, 1963, after ordering suspension of 
preparations on January 20) cost taxpayers 
a lot of money but produced nothing. 

On May 13, 1963, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announced cancellation of the 
planned series of tests in Nevada—giving 
no reason and no date for resumption of 
the plans.“ 

WHAT TO DO 


The danger we face—of having the arma- 
ments and the sovereignty of our Nation 
surrendered by bureaucrats who man the 
Disarmament Agency—is grave. 

The most immediate need for action is 
strong public support for H.R. 3613, a bill 
introduced by U.S. Representative JAMES B. 
Urr, Republican, of California, to abolish 
the Disarmament Agency and repeal the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act of 1961. 

On February 7, 1963, U.S. Representative 
Omar BURLESON, Democrat, of Texas, intro- 
duced in the House as House Concurrent 
Resolution 83; and on February 20, 1963, 
Senator Cart T. Curtis, Republican, of 
Nebraska, introduced the same resolution 
in the Senate as Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 21. This Curtis-Burleson resolution 
attempts to guarantee congressional super- 
vision of Disarmament Agency proposals and 
to guarantee that any disarmament agree- 
ments that may be negotiated must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for advice and consent. 

In my opinion, the Curtis-Burleson reso- 
lution is not enough. It may be comforting 
to some to know that committees of Con- 
gress will be looking over the shoulders of 
men negotiating the surrender of the United 
States and that the Senate must approve 
the surrender. But it does not comfort me. 
I think we should stop the negotiating. A 
major step in that direction would be adop- 
tion of Urr's bill to abolish the Disarmament 
Agency. 


THE SUPREME COURT, THE LORD'S 
PRAYER, AND BIBLE READING 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, the U.S. Supreme Court made 
another ruling which further serves to 
promote the interests of the forces of 
atheism and secularism at the expense of 
religion and our national religious herit- 
age in this country. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
Constitution which says that the States 
cannot provide for prayers and Bible 
reading in the schools, if this is the desire 
of the people in the various States to do 
so. The Constitution, in the first 
amendment, only provides that Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” In the two 
cases decided by the Court on Monday, 
it was shown that provision had been 


»The New York Times, Apr. 25, 1963, pp. 
1,4. 
* AP dispatch from Washington, the Dallas 
Morning News, May 14, 1963, p. 1. 
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made for dissenting students not to par- 
ticipate in the recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer and the reading of the Bible. 
In other words, as Justice Potter Stewart 
pointed out in his dissent, there was no 
coercion involved. 

Mr. President, tonight I will appear 
on a nationwide CBS television program 
on the subject of the Court decision in 
these two cases. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of these re- 
mark a copy of the statement I will make 
on this program be printed in the Rec- 
orp. I also ask unanimous consent that 
an excellent editorial from the Evening 
Star of June 18, 1963, entitled “The 
Court Bars the Lord’s Prayer” also be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY U.S. SENATOR STROM THUR- 
MOND, Democrat, OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Supreme Court's decision against the 

Lord's Prayer and Bible reading constitutes 

another major triumph for the forces of 

and atheism which are bent on 
throwing God completely out of our national 
life. Many people didn’t believe the Court 
actually meant business on this score last 
year when it ruled out the nonsectarian 
prayer in New York. The public was told 
that this prayer was only invalidated be- 

cause it was composed by State officials. I 

predicted, at that time, however, that this 

week’s decision would follow. 

The pattern of this conspiracy to remove 
God from our national life, as Dr. Billy Gra- 
ham has called it, is crystal clear. Already 
the Christmas tree is being attacked, as 
well as the singing of the national an- 
them, with its reference in the second stanza 
to the national motto, “In God We Trust.” 
All of this is being done in the name of free- 
dom of religion. Actually, this is designed 
to insure not freedom of religion, but free- 
dom from religion, 

In this age of peril our Nation needs to 
stand for God and against atheistic commu- 
nism. Yet, we are told this week by the 
Court that we as a Nation must be neutral 
toward God, while last week the President 
urged our people to reexamine our attitudes 
toward the Soviets and be neutral toward 
communism by accepting the status quo. 

This decision drives another nail in the 
coffin being prepared for a free and God- 
fearing America by the secularists and So- 
cialists of the world. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 18, 1963] 
Tue COURT Bars THE LORD'S PRAYER 

The Supreme Court has spoken. Both the 
Lord's Prayer and Bible reading have been 
barred from the public schools. This comes 
not as a surprise. But in our view it is a 
shame 


It all seems so silly. Writing for the ma- 
jority, Justice Clark conjured up dreadful 
prospects if the Court should allow a prayer 
to be said in a public school. To permit 
such a thing, he argued, would depart from 
the concept of a government that must be 
neutral in religious matters, And he went 
on to say: “The breach of neutrality that is 


become a raging torrent.” Perhaps there is 
something to be said for this as rhetoric. 
But it is nonsense when measured against 
the rise of secularism and materialism in 
this country since the Founding Fathers 
drafted the first amendment. We mention 
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this because it helps a little in understanding 
what Justice Clark must have had in mind 
when he said that the application of his con- 
cept of neutrality requires “interpretation of 
a delicate sort.” Delicate indeed. 

Justice Stewart, the lone dissenter, stated 
his understanding of what is meant by the 
first amendment’s guarantee of religious 
freedom. It is a forthright statement, and 
it appeals to us. “What our Constitution 
indispensably protects,” he said, is the free- 
dom of each of us, be he Jew or Agnostic, 
Christian or Atheist, Buddhist or Preethink- 
er, to believe or disbelieve, to worship or not 
worship, to pray or to keep silent, according 
to his own conscience, uncoerced and unre- 
strained by government.” To us, this is 
quite different from saying that the Consti- 
tution forbids one child, who may wish to 
do so, to recite the Lord's Prayer in a public 
school merely because some other child, who 
does not want to pray and who is not re- 
quired to pray, objects. 

Also interesting were some comments by 
Justice Goldberg in a concurring opinion, in 
which Justic Harlan joined. 

Justice Goldberg, of course, agreed with 
the majority ruling. But he seemed a bit 
disturbed by Justice Clark’s neutral concept. 
“Untutored devotion to the concept of neu- 
trality,” he said, “can lead * * * to a brood- 
ing and pervasive devotion to the secular 
and a passive or even active, hostility 
to the religious.” For our part, we think the 
Court’s school rulings in the area of religion, 
although certainly not so intended, have al- 
ready led to a climate of passive and perhaps 
even active hostility to the religious. At 
another point, Justice Goldberg in what we 
take to be a reference to Justice Clark's 
trickling stream and raging torrent, added: 
“It is of course true that great consequences 
can grow from small but the 
measure of constitutional adjudication is the 
ability and willingness to distinguish be- 
tween real threat and mere shadow.” 

If we may put our own interpretation on 
this, we think it is a comment which hits 
the nail squarely on the head. For in this 
ruling, and in some of those that preceded it, 
the Court has done precisely what Justice 
Goldberg warned against—mistaken mere 
shadow for real threat. 

In the process God and religion have all 
but been driven from the public schools. 
What remains? Will the baccalaureate serv- 
ice and Christmas carols be the next to go? 
Don't bet against it. 


IS RUSSIA SOFTENING? 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
have heard much talk within the last 2 
years to the effect that the Soviets are 
mellowing and that the winds of change 
are blowing throughout the Soviet 
Union and its Communist empire. Even 
the President has indicated as much in 
his June 10 address at American Uni- 
versity on the subject of foreign policy 
and test ban negotiations. 

Mr. President, the alert and informa- 
tive weekly publication Human Events, 
has published in its June 15, 1963, issue 
an article by a leading Socialist writer, 
Mr. Julius Jacobson, refuting this false 
notion which seems to provide the soft 
underbelly of our no-win foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article with the intro- 
ductory statement and the comment on 
Stalinism, both of which are incorpo- 
rated in the article in special boxes, be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is Russia Sorrentnc? “No,” Says LEADING 
SOCIALIST WRITER 
(By Julius Jacobson) 

(In a recent speech at Tufts University in 
Massachusetts, Senator J. WILIA PuL- 
BRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, explained 
why we should attempt to coexist with Soviet 
Russia. “We should,” said FULBRIGHT, seek 
“In every way” to encourage Khrushchev to 
pursue the “moderate” course Russia has 
been following since the death of Stalin. 

(In time, FULBRIGHT suggested, the stern 
Soviet Russia of today, under the impetus of 
Khrushchey’s “reforms,” will evolve into a 
benevolent, nonaggressive, open society. 

(How true is this thesis repeatedly espoused 
by the Fulbrignts of the New Frontier? Is 
Soviet society really moving toward an era 
of internal enlightenment? 

(No,“ says Julius Jacobson, editor of New 
Politics, in the article below, condensed from 
the 1961 fall issue of his magazine. What 
makes Jacobson’s remarks so interesting is 
the fact that he is an idealistic, unequivocal 
Socialist. While Human Events would never 
subscribe to Jacobson’s socialism, we do feel 
he has made, in the following essay, a bril- 
liant analysis of Soviet society.) 

The most common misimpression created 
is that Russia is in the process of political 
democratization. This is simply not so. In 
Russia, there has been a relaxation of terror. 
But lessening of terror and growth of democ- 
racy are two separate p tions. There 
was not a single democratic institution un- 
der Stalin. There is not a single democratic 
institution under Khrushchev. 

There is no right to organize a critical 
press. 

There is no right to organize political 


es. 

There is no right to freedom of speech. 

There is no right to free elections, 

The denial of these rights is codified in 
many sections of Russian law. For exam- 
ple, in the statutes on “state crimes,” article 
7, labeled “Anti-Soviet Agitation and Prop- 
aganda,” outlaws: “Slanderous fabrication 
defaming the Soviet state and social system, 
or the dissemination, production or keeping 
the literature of such content for the same 
purpose,” 

Obviously, any organized movement of op- 
position to the party line via a political 
party, press, publication, speech, etc., would 
be for the p of “slanderous fabrica- 
tion defaming the Soviet state and social 
system,” punishable by imprisonment for 
up to 7 years or exile and banishment for 2 
to 5 years. 

There were no trade unions under Stalin. 
There are no trade unions under Khru- 
shchey. In Russia, there are institutions 
called trade unions with no internal de- 
mocracy, which exist as an integral part of 
the state. 

The simple freedom of physical movement 
is still sharply curtailed in Russia, AN cit- 
izens are required to carry internal passports, 
and permission must be granted by the po- 
lice before one can change his locality. 

The campaign for Socialist legality has 
eliminated some excesses of Stalinist terror; 
but Socialist legality under Khrushchey re- 
mains a brutal hoax. 

Some striking examples: 

A number of smaller Union Republics have 
introduced new legal codes which permit 
nonjudicial bodies of local citizens to exile, 
banish, and imprison those found guilty of 
a “parasitic way of life.” On May 4, 1961, 
the Presidium of the U.S.S.R.'s largest Repub- 
lic (the Russian Republic) joined the smaller 
republics with its decree “On intensifying 
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the struggle against persons who avoid so- 
cially useful work and lead an antisocial, 
parasitic way of life.” This decree permits 
someone accused of leading an antisocial life 
to be hauled before a kangaroo court in his 
collective, enterprise, shop, or other institu- 
tion and, if found guilty, sentenced to exile 
and forced labor for 2 to 5 years. If this 
public sentence is approved by the district 
Soviet executive committee, itis final, There 
is no appeal. 

These decrees provide the legal basis for 
future mass deportation to concentration 
camps. They are put into practice today 
on a relatively wide scale—how wide, this 
writer is frankly in no position to estimate. 

In Russia, the intent to commit a crime 
can be punished as though the crime had 
been committed. 

Capital punishment is prescribed for a 
long list of crimes. 

An accused can be held incommunicado, 
legally, for a period up to 9 months. 

SOVIET LIVING CONDITIONS 

Despite improved living standards, the 
Russian people are worse off than almost any 
other people in a modern industrial nation. 

In the 7-year plan—which is to intro- 
duce Russia to the lower range of the higher 

of communism—the average wage of 
the Russian worker is to increase by a grand 
total of 26 percent, rising from 78 to 99 
rubles a month after 5 years. In dollars, this 
is from $86 today, to $109 per month by 
1965—about $25 a week for the average 
worker. Even if the percentage increase is 
doubled, that would still leave the average 
weekly take home at about $30. 

Much is made of the added free social sery- 
ices provided for the Russian worker. 

On the other hand, what needs to be 

emphasized no less is that the worker pays 
through the nose for these free services via 
the infamous “turnover tax! -a tax on con- 
sumer goods added to the normal price, 
which Socialists have traditionally fought. 
Some consumer foods are taxed as high as 50 
percent of their normal selling price. 

But there have been widely touted tax re- 
forms in Russia. By 1965, the personal in- 
come tax is to be completely eliminated. 
This will mean a saving of about three- 
fourths of 1 ruble per week for the average 
Russian worker in a factory or an Office. 
Peasants with income from private plots are 
not even granted this insignificant relief. 

But if wages are low and taxes high, at 
least the Russian worker lives virtually 
rent free. What is often omitted, however, 
is that the working class lives virtually 
space free as well. 

In 1960, there were approximately 7 square 
yards of living space for each Russian worker. 
This provided one average-sized room for 
every three people. 

By the end of 1965—if the 7-year- 
plan quota is met—the average family in an 
industrial Russian city will not have much 
more living space than its parents had in 
1917. 

ANTI-SEMITISM ENDURES 

One of the worst outrages of the Stalin 
era was the mass persecution of the Jews. 

In the present period, Jews are not mur- 
dered by the regime en masse. That is cer- 
tainly an improvement. But the false image 
of Russia as a self-reforming system blurs the 
view of a society in which anti-Semitism has 
been raised to a thinly veiled government 
policy. Russia, today, is the most anti- 
Semitic of any industrial nation. 

On every internal passport, a Russian citi- 
zen must mark his nationality. A Georgian 
puts down “Georgian”; a Great Russian puts 
down “Russian,” but a Georgian Jew or a 
Great Russian Jew must mark down as his 
nationality—“Jew.” 

The above is an anti-Semitic act of gross 
proportions. There is also irony in it, for 
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the Jew who is forced to write “Jew” as his 
nationality, is deprived of all the cultural 
rights of a national people, as well as of a 
cultural and religious minority. There is no 
Yiddish theater, no Yiddish publishing house, 
no Yiddish national organization permitted. 


PARTY-GUIDED CULTURE 


In what other country can one find a paral- 
lel to Khrushehev's following instructions on 
literary matters to a central committee 
plenary session: “Among the writers in our 
country are individuals who say: How can 
there be party guidance of literature? We 
tell such people: Do you mean to say, my 
dear fellow, that you do not recognize party 
guidance? What is party guidance? It is 
the * * * collective wisdom of millions. 
But one writer or another may sit at his 
country house, hatching a sniveling book, yet 
want it to be recognized as an expression of 
the sentiments of * * * all the people. Is 
that not a real cult of one’s own personality, 
which, you see, does not want to suffer the 
guidance of the party, expressing the will of 
millions?” 

The writer of a “sniveling book” in Khru- 
shchev’s inspirational message on literary 
criticism was Pasternak. Pasternak was per- 
mitted to live, even after he wrote “Doctor 
Zhivago.” That is a reform compared to 
what would have occurred during the Stalin 
era. Pasternak’s punishment was meted out 
posthumously by Khrushchev with his venge- 
ful sentencing of Mme. Olga Ivinskaya, Pas- 
ternak’s Larisa, and her daughter, Irina, 
to a prison labor camp for 8 years and 3 years 
respectively. This is the true measure of the 
limits of reform when sniveling authors im- 
pinge on beloved and reforming tyrants. 


PURGES STILL ENDEMIC 


Under Stalin, bureaucratic purges and ex- 
torted confessions were endemic to the sys- 
tem. That remains the case under Khru- 
shchev. 

Probably as many leading figures in the 
party, in government, and in the economic 
apparatus have been purged in totalitarian 
fashion in the 8 years since Stalin’s death 
as in any comparable period when the Great 
Sun illuminated Russia. 

The Presidium, itself, has had several 
turnovers in personnel. And if the victims 
do not confess with the same degree of ab- 
jectness, this is not to say that the style 
and form of Russian confessions do not 
remain a distinct contribution to political 
psychopathology: Malenkov “could see with 
clarity [his] guilt and responsibility for the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs in agricul- 
ture.” Molotov realized that his “formula- 
tions [are] theoretically erroneous and 
politically harmful,” Pervukhin grew pro- 
foundly aware of [his] guilt before the 


party.” 
STALINISM DEAD? 


“It is, of course, a bad thing that Stalin 
launched into deviations and mistakes which 
harmed our cause. * * * But in the * * * 
fundamental and main thing, I * * * 
would to goodness every Communist could 
fight as Stalin fought. The enemies of com- 
munism have deliberately invented the word 
‘Stalinist’ and are trying to make it sound 
abusive. For all of us, * * * Stalin’s name 
is inseparable from Marxism-Leninism. 
Therefore, each one of us, members of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, strives 
to be as faithful to Marxism-Leninism * * * 
as Stalin was faithful to this cause.—Nikita 
Khrushchey, January 17, 1957, Moscow. 


AFTER THE REFORMS 


A society without a single democratic in- 
stitution, without a free labor movement, 
with a populace ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill- 
paid; with all the “normal” trappings of an 
abnormal society: anti-Semitism, cultural 
barbarism, large-scale purges, bizarre con- 
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fessions and an antediluvian code of jus- 
tice—all this remains in Russia after the 
reforms. Yet, it is this frightful society 
that has captured the imagination of many. 

What more distressing evidence can there 
be of the decline of radical culture and the 
loss of nerve and intelligence? 


ROBERT A. TAFT: BOY AND MAN 


Mr. MUNDT. During the course of 
the past few years many honors and 
titles have been conferred on our late 
colleague Robert A. Taft. 

Some call him “Mr. Senator,” some 
“Mr. Republican,” and others “Mr. 
Citizen.” Liberals and conservatives, 
Republicans and Democrats agree that 
Robert A. Taft was a Senator’s Senator. 
His work continues to live not only in 
the laws of our land but in the splendid 
traditions of service which he espoused. 

Now from the pen of Miss Phyllis Rob- 
bins comes a book which I know will be 
of interest to my colleagues and to Amer- 
icans, no matter what their party, 
throughout the country. In her book 
“Robert A. Taft: Boy and Man” Miss 
Robbins sets down many new or little 
known facets of the character, life, and 
political convictions of our late col- 
league. 

Miss Robbins has based her book not 
only on voluminous research but on ex- 
haustive interviews with members of the 
Taft family, their friends and associates. 
She also had available many of the Taft 
letters and family photographs. She has 
used the wealth of material to give us a 
most interesting and informative book. 

Readers of this book travel with Miss 
Robbins through the formative years she 
has so aptly titled “The Making of a 
Conservative.” Many of us have vivid 
recollections of many of the incidents 
in the section “The Ordeal of a Con- 
servative.“ 

I recommend this book to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and to Americans 
everywhere. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
for myself and my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I 
wish to present House Joint Memorial 26, 
adopted by the 52d Legislative Assembly 
of Oregon. 

The memorial urges appropriation of 
funds for construction of access roads 
into a scenic recreation section of the 
Deschutes River area. 

I ask consent that the text of the 
memorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

House JOINT MEMORIAL 26 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 

America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas the lower 100 miles of the Des- 
chutes River, one of Oregon’s top fishing 
streams, is accommodated with limited pub- 
lic access; and 
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Whereas the Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, administers 
approximately 35,000 acres of public domain 
along this section of the river; and 

Whereas access to these public lands would 
provide the Bureau of Land Management 
access for administrative purposes, public 
access for fishing, and recreational uses; and 

Whereas a 1959 resolution of the Oregon 
State Water Resources Board states the 
maximum beneficial use of the waters in 
this part of the river is for “recreation, fish 
and wildlife purposes, and no appropriation 
of water in this area shall be tted ex- 
cept for domestic, livestock, recreation, fish 
and wildlife uses”; and 

Whereas fishing in this stream is of na- 
tional fame and would accommodate citizens 
from outside the State as well as local sports- 
men: now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly oj 
the State of Oregon: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
urged to provide for appropriation to the 
U.S. Bureau of Land Management of an ade- 
quate sum of money to construct access 
roads to and through its lands bordering 
this section of the Deschutes River and to 
maintain a portion of this area available to 
the public in a relatively wild and wilder- 
ness State free of roads and motor vehicular 
access. 

(2) The secretary of state shall send a 
copy of this memorial to the President and 
Vice President of the United States and to 
each Member of the Oregon congressional 
delegation. 

Adopted by house May 3, 1963. Readopted 
by house May 23, 1963. 

CECIL L. EDWARDS, 
Chief Clerk of House. 
CLARENCE BARTON, 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by Senate May 22, 1963. 
BEN Musa, 
President of the Senate. 


RESOLUTION OF NEW YORK STATE 
BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recor» a resolution, adopted 
by the New York State Bar Association, 
at its recent summer meeting at the 
Hotel Concord, on Kiamesha Lake, N.Y., 
relating to the representation of persons 
accused of crime, who are unable or are 
without means to represent themselves 
in trials. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion has on previous occasions endorsed leg- 
islation to provide counsel for indigent per- 
sons accused of crime in the criminal courts 
of our State: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association acting 
through its executive committee endorses 
the proposed Criminal Justice Act of 1963 
now pending in Con to insure repre- 
sentation by counsel of indigent defendants 
accused of crime in the U.S. district courts; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That all local bar associations of 
our State are urged to give serious consid- 
eration to improving the provisions made in 
their respective jurisdictions for representa- 
tion by counsel of all persons accused of 
crime who do not have the means to retain 
a private attorney. 


THE GEORGIA COUNTY CASE OF 1963 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Charles J. Bloch, of Macon, Ga., is one of 
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the most distinguished trial lawyers in 
America, and, in my judgment, has no 
superior and very few, if any, equals as 
a constitutional lawyer. He is author of 
an article appearing in the May 1963 
Georgia Bar Journal, concerning Gray 
against Sanders, the Georgia County 
unit case of 1963, which bears reading by 
every Member of this body. This case 
is a vivid example of repudiation of legal 
precedent—a case which overruled four 
previous contrary decisions, the latest in 
1958. Mr. Bloch shows the implications 
of a government of men instead of laws 
in abrogating the rights of States to con- 
trol their own primary elections systems. 
As author of a major work on State’s 
rights and federalism, “The Law of the 
Land,” Mr. Bloch writes with rare com- 
petence. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue GEORGIA County Unir Case or 1963 

[Gray v. Sanders, 31 L.W. 4825, — U.S. —] 

(By Charles J. Bloch, of the Macon bar, edi- 
tor, Georgia Bar Journal) 

Lawyers of Georgia, and others, who may 
still be laboring under the delusion that ours 
is a government of laws not of men, should 
read the opinion of Justice Douglas and the 
dissenting opinion of Justice Harlan in the 
Georgia County Unit case decided March 18, 
1963. 

The Georgia statute which was reviewed 
is colloquially known as the Neill Primary 
Act. It was originally adopted in 1917. As 
codified,* it commences: “Whenever any po- 
litical party shall hold primary elections for 
nomination of candidates.“ 

The key words are “political party”; 
“primary”; “nomination”; “candidates.” 

The law applied only to primaries in which 
political parties nominated candidates for 
offices to be elected subsequently. 

Judge Samuel H. Sibley, writing for the 
court in Chapman v. King, 154 F. 2d 460, 
462, discussed the statute, gave the history of 
party primary elections, and succinctly said 
of them: “The primaries do not and cannot 
elect anyone to office” (p. 462). 

Despite the fact that the statute was used 
exclusively for the nomination of candidates 
for offices subsequently to be elected, Justice 
Douglas treated the statute as if it were used 
in the election of officers. In applying the 
shibboleth “one person, one vote,” he ignored 
the fundamental fact that no one in Georgia 
was elected under the county unit system. 
He quoted from Judge Sibley’s opinion in 
Chapman v. King, but he neglected to men- 
tion the care with which Judge Sibley metic- 
ulously demonstrated that primaries do not 
elect. On the contrary, he treated the pri- 
maries as if they were statewide elections. 
Throughout the opinion he uses the phrase, 
“statewide election.” Says he, “Georgia gives 
every qualified voter one vote in a statewide 
election; but in counting those votes she em- 
ploys the county unit system which in end 
result weights the rural vote more heavily 
than the urban vote and weights some small 
rural counties heavier than other larger rural 


counties.” 

On and on he goes, making no distinction 
between real elections and nominating pri- 
maries, until he seems forced to say some- 
thing in recognition of the facts. So he says: 
“And these rights must be recognized in any 
preliminary election that in fact determines 
the true weight a vote will have. See United 


1 Gray v. Sanders, 31 U.S. L.W. 4285. 
2 Georgia Code, secs. 34-3212, et seq. 
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States v. Classic, supra; * * * The concept 
of political equality in the voting booth 
contained in the 15th amendment (sic) ex- 
tends to all phases of State elections.” * 

He seems to overlook that in the very 
Classic case? which he cites, he (along with 
Justices Black and Murphy) had dissented 
from the views of the four who constituted 
the majority. Under consideration there was 
section 19 of the Criminal Code which con- 
demned as a criminal offense any conspiracy 
to injure a citizen in the exercise “of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States.“ 

Said Justice Douglas in his dissent: “So I 
agree with most of the views expressed in 
the opinion of the Court. And it is with 
diffidence that I dissent from the result there 
reached. The disagreement centers on the 
meaning of section 19 of the Criminal Code, 
which protects every right secured by the 
Constitution. The right to vote at a final 
congressional election and the right to have 
one’s vote counted in such an election have 
been held to be protected by section 19 * * * 
citing cases * * * Yet I do not think that 
the principles of those cases should be, or 
properly can be, extended to primary elec- 
tions.” 5 

Now, though, he abolishes all distinctions 
between final and primary elections. The 
abolition perhaps stems from his application 
to the case of the 15th amendment, which 
only provides: “The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” 

Is any voter's right to vote in a primary 
conducted under the county unit system 
abridged or denied on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude? In such 
primaries, the vote of the white voter has 
just the same weight as that of the Negro 
voter. Where does the 15th amendment 
come into play? 

Further in the Classic case, recognizing the 
legal difference between elections and pri- 
maries, Justice Douglas had said: “For the 
failure to count votes cast at a primary has 
by the same token only an indirect effect on 
the voting at the general election.“ And: 
“In absence of specific congressional action 
we should assume that Congress has left the 
control of primaries and nominating conven- 
tions to the States. * * *”7 

When and where did Congress remove that 
control to itself or to the Federal courts? 

And, do I hear one say: “Oh, you're try- 
ing to distinguish between tweedledum and 
tweedledee—you know that nomination in 
primaries in Georgia has been the equivalent 
of election. Judge Sibley exploded that 
myth in Chapman against King, supra. But, 
more important here, perhaps, when Justice 
Douglas was writing in the Classic case in 
1941, he thought the distinction a valid one.* 

The only dissenter was Justice Harlan. 
An examination of his dissent demonstrates 
how ours has become a government of men, 
not of laws. Wrote he: “Preliminarily, it is 
symptomatic of the swift pace of current 
constitutional adjudication that the major- 
ity opinion should have failed to mention 
any of the four occasions on which Georgia’s 
county unit system has previously been un- 
successfully challenged in this court. Cook 
against Fortson, decided with Turman v. 
Duckworth, 829 U.S. 675 (1946); South v. 
Peters, 339 U.S. 276 (1950); Cox v. Peters, 342 
U.S. 936 (1952); and Hartsfield v. Sloan, 357 
U.S. 916 (1958). It is true that none of these 


31 L.W. at p. 4288. 
3313 U.S. 299. 

* Op. cit., p. 309. 

Op. cit., pp. 330-331. 
*Op. cit., p. 333. 
Op. cit., p. 337. 

2 313 U.S, at p. 341. 
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cases reached the stage of full plenary con- 
sideration, but, in light of the judicial his- 
tory recounted by Mr. Justice Frankfurter in 
his dissenting opinion in Baker v. Carr, 
supra, at 266, 278, et seq. only the guileless 
could fail to that the 

view then was that the validity of this 
county unit system was not open to serious 
constitutional doubt. This estimate of the 
earlier situation is highlighted by the dis- 
senting opinion of Justices Black and 

las in South v. Peters, supra, at 277, in which 
they unsuccessfully espoused the very views 
which now become the law. Presumably my 
two brothers also reflected these same views 
in noting their dissents in the Cox and 
Hartsfield cases. See also Cook against 
Fortson, etc., supra, in which Mr. Justice 
Black also noted his dissent. But eyen if 
the Court’s present silence about these cases 
can be deemed justified on the premise that 
their summary disposition can be satisfac- 
torily accounted for on grounds not involv- 
ing the merits, I consider today’s decision 
not supportable.” * 

It does not require exegesis to demonstrate 
that those “views which now become the 
law” prove that ours is now a Government, 
not of laws, but of men. 

The law has not change since Cook v. 
Fortson was decided with Turman v. Duck- 
worth in 1946. Men who are in the 
Constitution with declaring and constru- 
ing the law have. 

In 1946, the Court was composed of Chief 
Justice Vinson, and Associate Justices Black, 
Reed, Frankfurter, Douglas, Murphy, Jack- 
son, Rutledge, and Burton. Appeals seek- 
ing to invalidate Georgia’s county unit sys- 
tem were dismissed. Of those who remained 
on the Court March 18, 1963, only Justice 
Black was even of the opinion that probable 
jurisdiction should have been noted. 

South v. Peters, supra, was decided April 
17, 1950. The Court then was composed of 
Chief Justice Vinson, Associate Justices 
Black, Reed, Frankfurter, Douglas, Jackson, 
Burton, Clark, and Minton. In that case, 
again, appeals seeking to invalidate Geor- 
gia’s county unit system were dismissed with 
& per curiam opinion (339 U.S. 276). Of the 
nine on the Court in 1950, which included 
only Justices Black, Douglas, and Clark of 
the present Court, only Justices Black and 
Douglas dissented with the dissenting opin- 
ion written by Justice Douglas. That dis- 
senting opinion clearly demonstrates that 
the real basis of their dissent was their be- 
lief that the purpose of the county unit 
system was to abridge the voting rights of 
Negroes. 

They completely overlooked or ignored the 
fact, pointed out by the majority of the 
Court, that “Although this particular statute 
was enacted in 1917, the county unit has 
been basic in the State electoral scheme 
since Georgia’s first constitution in 1777.” 

In 1777, the law of the land was that 
slavery was legal so there was no need of 
Georgia's adopting a county unit system to 
avoid or dilute or abridge the right of the 
Negroes to vote. They had no such right. 
They were not even citizens, 

When, 140 years later, “this particular 
statute was enacted in 1917,” the “law of the 
land” as then, and for almost 20 years 
thereafter, declared by the Supreme Court, 
was that Democratic white primaries were 
perfectly legal. There was no need of Geor- 
gia’s enacting this statute in order to affect 
the Negroes’ right to vote in a white pri- 
mary conducted under the statute for the 
law of the land as declared as late as 1935 
in Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U.S. 45, per- 
mitted the exclusion of Negroes from partic- 
ipating in primaries. The “law of the land” 
as declared then and until it was changed 
by the Court in 1943, was that the exclu- 
sion of Negroes from primary election under 
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resolution of Texas State Democratic con- 
vention limiting membership in party to 
white citizens was not violative of the Fed- 
eral Constitution as in effect denying the 
Negro the right to vote at general election, 
though it appeared that in Texas at that 
time nomination by the Democratic Party 
was equivalent to election. 

Why should Georgia have been enacting 
statutes to abridge the right of a Negro to 
vote in a primary when without dissent the 
Supreme Court was holding that the Dem- 
ocratic Party could confine its membership 
to white people? The court which so held 
in 1935—18 years after the enactment of 
the Neill primary law—was composed of 
Chief Justice Hughes, and Associate Justices 
VanDevantre, McReynolds, Brandeis, Suther- 
land, Butler, Stone, Roberts, and Cardozo. 

Justice Douglas commenced his dissent in 
South v. Peters in a sarcastic vein: “I sup- 
pose that if a State reduced the vote of 
Negroes, Catholics, or Jews so that each got 
only one-tenth of a vote, we would strike 
the law down.” 

The Court which in 1935 upheld the Dem- 
ocratic white primary had among its mem- 
bers at least one Catholic, and two Jews, 

Coz v. Peters, supra, was decided March 
3, 1952, rehearing denied April 7, 1952. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia had de- 
cided in that case” that a party primary 
held under Georgia Code, section 34-3212 
“merely chooses candidates or nominees of 
a political party to be submitted to the en- 
tire electorate in the general election, and 
is not an ‘election’ within the meaning of 
that term as used in the statutory and con- 
stitutional provisions of Georgia conferring 
upon its citizens the right to vote in an 
election.” 

There was an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. A motion to dismiss 
the appeal was granted and the appeal dis- 
missed for want of a substantial Federal 
question. 

That was just 11 years ago. Only Justices 
Black and Douglas were of the opinion that 
probable jurisdiction should have been 
noted. 

The other members of the Court, Chief 
Justice Vinson, and Associate Justices Reed, 
Frankfurter, Jackson, Burton, Clark, and 
Minton deemed the question not to be a 
Federal one. 

Time marched on. Judicial careers ended. 
There was no change in the organic law nor 
in the Georgia statute. 

By June 16, 1958, the personnel of the 
Court had changed somewhat. Justices 
Black, Douglas, Frankfurter, Burton, and 
Clark remained of the Court of the spring 
of 1952. Chief Justice Warren had succeeded 
Chief Justice Vinson. Associate Justices 
Brennan, Whittaker, and Harlan had been 
appointed. 

On that day, just 5 years ago, with Chief 
Justice Warren and Justice Brennan along 
with Justices Black and Douglas, not agree- 
ing, the Court refused to permit this filing of 
a petition for the writ of mandamus seeking 
to compel the convening of a three-Judge 
Court to decide the same question which 
the Supreme Court had held not to be a 
Federal one. 

But when Baker v. Carr was decided in the 
spring of 1962, that was the kickoff whistle 
which opponents of the county unit system 
were awaiting. As soon as that whistie blew, 
they “kicked off” by filing another suit rais- 
ing the same old question. 

Chief Justice Warren, and Associate Jus- 
tices Black, Douglas, Brennan and Harlan 
were still on the Court when the question 
again came before it. Justices Frankfurter 
and Burton had retired; so had Justice Whit- 
taker of the 1958 Court. 


1 208 Georgia 498; 67 S.E. 2d 579. 
wa Hartsfield v. Sloan, 357 U.S. 916. 
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So on March 18, 1963, there was a new 
declaration of the “law of the land.” What 
had not been a “Federal question” in 1946, 
1950, 1952, and 1958, became one. The con- 
version occurred not because the Federal 
Constitution had been changed nor because 
of any change in the Georgia statute. The 
conversion occurred merely because men had 
become Justices who had the same views as 
had Justices Black and Douglas, and because 
Justice Clark joined with the novitiates to 
make a majority of eight against the lone 
adherent to the previous declaration of the 
law of the land—Justice Harlan. 

Yet we are told: “This is a government of 
laws not of men.” 

This is not an effort to restore the county 
unit system. Its restoration will not come as 
the result of any reversal of the recent Su- 
preme Court decision. This article has no 
such futile purpose. 

It has quite other purposes. 

Almost a century ago a Court composed 
of Chief Justice Chase, and Associate Justices 
Wayne, Nelson, Grier, Clifford, Swayne, Miller, 
and Field made a solemn pronouncement. It 
was one which we thought was a guide and 
rule of conduct for bench and bar. 

“Legislatures may alter or change their 
laws, without injury, as they affect the future 
only, but where courts vacillate and overrule 
their own decisions on the construction of 
statutes affecting the title to real property, 
their decisions are retrospective and may 
affect titles purchased on the faith of their 
stability. Doubtful questions on subjects of 
this nature, when once decided, should be 
considered no longer doubtful or subject to 
change. Parties should not be encouraged to 
speculate on a change of the law when the 
administrators of it is (sic) changed. Courts 
ought not to be compelled to bear the inflic- 
tion of repeated arguments by obstinate liti- 
gants, challenging the justice of their well 
considered and solemn judgments.” 4 

Certainly, the validity of a political sys- 
tem, originating in 1777, prior to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, repeatedly 
declared valid so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment was concerned, is a subject of this 
nature—one which ought not to be subject to 
the changing ideas of a changing court. 

One of our therefore, is to ex- 
press a wonder whether that rule of conduct 
solemnly pronounced by the court for the 
guidance and conduct of the bar and the 
court has been changed. If so, will the 
“law of the land” become chameleon-like, 
shifting to and fro with the pendulums of the 
times? 

Another purpose is to warn that under a 
government of men, not of laws, no rights 
of person or property are secure. If without 
a change in the supreme law of the land, 
without any amendment or repeal by a legis- 
lative body, the “law” in one respect may be 
changed by five men, why may it not be so 
changed in all respects? 

Another purpose is to express the hope 
that the body which has power to recon- 
vert ours into a government of laws will be- 
come sufficiently aware of our domestic dan- 
ger to exercise its power. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is “supreme” only 
in the sense that it is made so by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

There must, under the Constitution of the 
United States, be a Supreme Court. In all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be a party, that Court has original 
jurisdiction. In all the “other cases” of 
which the Federal judiciary is given jurisdic- 
tion, the Supreme Court has appellate juris- 
diction, “with such exception, and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall make.“ 


un Minnesota Co. v. National Company, 3 
Wallace 332, 334 (1865). 
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If the Congress—the Senate and the House 
of Representatives—sits silently by, and per- 
mits this constant, evergrowing usurpation 
of power by the Supreme Court, there will 
come a day when there will be no Congress, 
except such a one as conforms to the ideas 
of those who compose the Court, 

If the States of the Union sit silently by 
and permit their Senators and Representa- 
tives to ignore this constant, ever growing 
usurpation of power by the Supreme Court, 
there will come a day when the States will 
be powerless to exercise any function of 
government, except such as conforms to the 
views of those who compose the Court. 

Already the Court has assumed complete 
jurisdiction over the schools and courts of 
the States. Now it threatens all of the proc- 
esses by which a State nominates those who 
administer its government. For if the rule 
announced in the county unit case“ one 
voter, one vote“ —is sound, and to be fol- 
lowed, what will become of the laws of those 
States which do not nominate their officers 
in primaries, but still have nominating con- 
ventions? Will such conventions now be 
abolished, and all States, counties, and mu- 
nicipalities be compelled to nominate all of 
their officers in primaries under the “one 
voter, one vote” system? Will the Court 
dictate the qualifications of those who may 
vote in such primaries? 

Already, too, the Court has begun to as- 
sume jurisdiction over the composition of 
the legislative bodies of the States. 

How long will it be before the people of 
the States of this Union—lawyers and lay- 
men—awake to the danger which confronts 
their constitutional government? 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 
OWNERS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
Washington Evening Star reported in its 
issue of June 6, 1963, an official state- 
ment of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards which calls attention to 
the erosion of private property rights to- 
day in the United States. 

This statement explains how the basic 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
apply to property owners. The cherished 
right of all Americans to hold and dis- 
pose of property as they see fit is being 
undermined by those who seek to im- 
pose extensive Government restrictions 
on that right. This effort is justified by 
claiming that adequate housing for a 
minority group can only be achieved 
by depriving all Americans of their 
property rights. It is not compatible 
with our system of government that the 
rights of all should be destroyed in order 
to grant special privileges to special 
groups. 

Property rights are a cherished part 
of the American heritage. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards has 
stated correctly that “loss of these rights 
diminishes personal freedom and creates 
a springboard for further erosion of 
liberty.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REALTORS ATTACK UNITED STATES ON HOUSING 
Bras BAN—NATIONAL Unir SEES VIOLATION 
OF PROPERTY OWNERS’ RIGHTS 
The National Association of Real Estate 

Boards called today for a halt to what it 
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termed “governmental interference” in the 
sale and rental of housing. 

In its first official statement related to 
Government moves to bar racial discrimina- 
tion in housing, the board of directors of the 
73,000-member group said: 

“Today, the rights and freedoms of the 
individual American property owner are be- 
ing eroded. This endangers the rights and 
freedoms of all Americans. It is self-evident 
that the erosion of these freedoms will de- 
stroy the free enterprising individual Ameri- 
can.” 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

President Daniel F, Sheehan, of St. Louis, 
announced adoption of the group’s major 
policy statement at a just-completed direc- 
tors’ meeting in Chicago. Called the “Prop- 
erty Owners’ Bill of Rights,” it states: 

“It is our solemn belief that the individual 
American property owner, regardless of race, 
color, or creed, must be allowed, under law, 
to retain: 

“1, The right of privacy. 

“2, The right to choose his own friends. 

“3. The right to own and enjoy property 
according to his own dictates. 

“4. The right to occupy and dispose of 
property without governmental interference 
in accordance with the dictates of his 
conscience. 

“5. The right of all equally to enjoy 
property without interference giving special 
privilege to any group or groups. 

“6. The right to maintain what, in his 
opinion, are congenial surroundings for ten- 
ants. 

7. The right to contract with a real estate 
broker or other representative of his choice 
and to authorize him to act for him accord- 
ing to his instructions. 

“8. The right to determine the accept- 
ability and desirability of any prospective 
buyer or tenant of his property. 

“9. The right of every American to choose 
who in his opinion are congenial tenants in 
any property he owns—to maintain the 
stability and security of his income. 

“10. The right to enjoy the freedom to ac- 
cept, reject, negotiate, or not negotiate with 
others.” 


PHILIPPINE AMBASSADOR MUTUC 
DELIVERS STIRRING PHILIPPINE 
INDEPENDENCE DAY MESSAGE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the great progress being made in the 
Philippines under the fine leadership of 
President Macapagal is deeply gratify- 
ing, and I am sure my fellow country- 
men are well aware of its significance 
to the free world. 

The Honorable Amelite R. Mutue, 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, broadcast a moving and eloquent 
address by the Voice of America in com- 
memoration of Philippines Independence 
Day, June 12, 1963. The long friendship 
between the Philippine and American 
peoples is known worldwide. Both be- 
lieve in and fight for democracy. 

In his speech, Ambassador Mutuc dis- 
cussed the development, the problems, 
and the high goals of his country and 
its administration. It is a highly in- 
formative and interesting speech. All 
Americans will be interested in his stir- 
ring address, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 


June 19 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MESSAGE OF THE HONORABLE AMELITO R. 
MUTUC, AMBASSADOR OF THE PHILIPPINES, TO 
THE UNITED STATES, ON THE OCCASION OF 

INDEPENDENCE Day, JUNE 12, 

1963, BROADCAST BY THE VOICE OF AMERICA 

TO THE PHILIPPINES 

It is with a sense of profound gratification 
and a feeling of joy and hope that we observe 
Philippine Independence Day this year. 

To those of us who are so far away from 
home, Filipinos living as far west as Guam, 
or as far north as Vancouver and Chicago, 
or as far south as New Orleans, and as far 
east as New York and Washington, an 
independence day celebration always has a 
deeper significance and a warmer meaning. 

Those of us who are fortunate in being a 
part of the new administration in the Philip- 
pines are pleased that today there is recog- 
nition, at home and abroad, as the “dynamic 
year-and-a-half administration” of President 
Macapagal. 

In his state of the nation address early 
this year, President Macapagal listed the con- 
crete measures taken and enumerated the 
first tangible results of his program in re- 
gard to the moral regeneration of the people 
and the faster rate of economic growth of the 
country. 

The performance of his administration 
matches the promise he made in January 
1962 eliciting the evaluation by foreign ob- 
servers, including the American press, that 
the Philippines has accomplished the first 
phase of the socioeconomic development 
program to make full use of Philippine ma- 
terial potentialities. There is now evident 
an atmosphere of confidence among Filipino 
and foreign business executives, industrial 
leaders, bankers, and investors—confidence in 
President Macapagal and his administration, 
confidence in the future, and above all, faith 
and confidence in themselves. 

It is equally clear that many Filipinos, 
recognizing the intense reformist zeal of 
the new leadership in the Philippines, and 
aware of the implications of the 5-year inte- 
grated socioeconomic development program, 
look with high justifiable hopes for the 
good life, which is the rightful heritage of 
all mankind.” 

Gratified then by what has been accom- 
plished, we are now hopeful that we can 
achieve a steady, self-sustaining growth, and 
at the same time safeguard the value of in- 
dividual freedom and enhance human dig- 
nity. 

The marginal, and sometimes, submargin- 
al lives of Filipinos as reflected in inadequate 
housing, food, and shelter, are compounded 
by a rapid growth in our population. 

It is the recognition of this overriding fact, 
a fact prevailing in other countries of the 
world, that has made the 5-year socioeco- 
nomic development program a vital factor 
in our national life and economy. In this 
regard, in the comparatively short period of 
1% years, President Macapagal has accom- 
plished the following: 

1. The most disturbing elements deterring 
our paramount objectives have been re- 
moved. The foreign exchange control sys- 
tem, which was the main breeding ground 
of graft and corruption, has been abolished. 
This was followed by the prosecution of those 
who have “utilized organized political power 
to build business empires, and vice versa; 
misused public trust to amass wealth; per- 
petrated smuggling, committed overpricing;’’ 
and “labor leaders who have exploited their 
followers for selfish purposes.” 

2. Price levels have been stabilized. This 
is particularly true in the case of rice and 
corn which are the staple food of our people. 
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According to an Associated Press survey late 
last year, prices in the Philippines are second 
to ge lowest in the world. 

These price levels have been accom- 


3. 
panied by the rise in income in the public. 


sector and the increase in wages in private 
en rise. 

4. Philippine export receipts increased by 
$103 million over the previous year, while 
the import bill decreased by $72 million. 

5. Philippine international reserves grew 
from a level of $103 million at the beginning 
of 1962 to $140 million at year’s end. 

6. Agricultural production increased by 7.1 
percent for all food crops. 

7. Industrial production for the first 6 
months in 1963 increased by 7.3 percent. 

The stability of the exchange rate con- 
tinues and together with fiscal discipline ex- 
ercised by the Government, public spending 
has been kept to the minimum and revenue 
collections have been increased. 

The pattern of these figures—impersonal 
and dry as they may appear—reveals that the 
magnitude of the responsibilities which, a 
year and a half ago appeared insurmount- 
able, has been lessened substantially. 

As the Philippines moves with confidence 
into the decade of the sixties, it is now clear 
that it is engaged in a peaceful revolution of 
economic growth that compels greater pro- 
ductivity and savings; that it is in the midst 
of fulfilling the basic requirements of mod- 
ernization: better farming, more production, 
the building of roads, the establishment of 
power utilities, transportation, and public 
communication facilities. 

Our people fully realize that in this move- 
ment there are prerequisites, which impel a 
sense of dedication and greater effort. 

That is why under the emergency employ- 
ment administration, the blueprint for a $15 
million fishery development project is being 
planned; the program of agriculture exten- 
sion intensified; and with the cooperation of 
the national resettlement and rehabilitation 
administration, 12 projects for resettlement 
and construction of feeder roads are now un- 
derway; intensive work in forest conserva- 
tion and reforestation is being undertaken; 
and the training and recruitment of the nec- 
essary labor for handicraft industries being 
done with the collaboration of the national 
cottage industries administration. 

The construction of multistory tenement 
projects has started in Manila’s most impov- 
erished district, which will be followed by 
the construction of similar projects in 
Philippine Provinces. 

At the same time, the Government and the 
Textile Mills Association have embarked on 
a program to produce and distribute the 
low cost, durable cotton material, the “Pag- 
asa” cloth, for our people. 

The department of education has formu- 
lated policies and implemented measures to 
improve the quality of instruction and 
strengthen the curriculum in all levels of 
instruction. 

The department of health has contained 
the El Tor epidemic and controlled the 
threat of smallpox. As part of its public 
health program, it established additional 
rural health units and completed 31 
hospitals. 

Attention has been paid to the blind and 
other physically handicapped citizens by the 
social welfare administration when it con- 
structed the Regional Vocational Training 
Center. 

Industrial peace prevails in the country, 
the disputes between labor and management 
having been reduced by 17 percent in 1962, 
a figure twice less than that for 1961. 

A drastic modification in the plans of the 
Philippine armed forces was effected so as to 
make its activities more responsive to actual 
conditions such as the modernization of 
equipment and weapons, the creation of task 
forces to carry out peace and order and wage 
campaigns against internal disturbances. 
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The most cant developments in 
Philippine foreign affairs include the main- 
tenance of relentless vigilance in combating 
the infiltration of communism in vital sec- 
tors of the Government and Philippine 
society; the institution of administrative re- 
forms, which have resulted in safeguarding 
and enhancing the career service; closer 
relations with other countries; the filing of 
the Philippine claim of sovereignty, juris- 
diction, and proprietory ownership over 
North Borneo; and the continuance of close 
Philippine-American relations. Never has 
this relationship been closest than now, 
President Macapagal has said. The Ameri- 
can Government has shown its willingness 
to assist the Philippines in every practical 
way: the U.S. Congress has just enacted laws 
extending hospitalization benefits and other 
privileges to Filipino veterans; the Philip- 
pine war damage bill appropriation of $73 
million was approved last year and although 
there is some movement afoot to cure cer- 
tain alleged misdeeds connected with its 
enactment I am sure that the Congress will 
treat this matter with its usual sense of 
fairness and justice. The U.S. Agency for 
International Development, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the World Bank, 
the International Finance Corporation, the 
Export-Import Bank, and even many private 
American banks are more than ready and 
willing to extend loans and investments to 
Philippine projects. 

The interest in Philippine economic devel- 
opment is not confined to the United States. 
Other businessmen, bankers, and investors 
in Europe and in Asia, are now exploring the 
investment opportunities in the Philippines. 

This perfectly fits into the desire of our Re- 
public to welcome foreign capital because 
domestic capital is inadequate to sustain the 
economic enterprises needed for expansion 
and for progress. 

That these things have come to pass are 
due to the zeal, selflessness, and dedication of 
the present leadership in our country; to the 
cooperation, and energies of our people; and 
to the understanding engendered among the 
peoples of other nations, which share our 
political persuasion, and our economic as- 
pirations. 

It is in line with this direction in Philip- 
pine affairs that recently as the representa- 
tive of our Government in the United States, 
I convoked the First Philippine Foreign 
Service Regional Conference in North Amer- 
ica. 

That conference examined with care and 
admirable diligence the workings of the 
Philippine Foreign Service in a c 
world, and laid particular emphasis on how 
best the service could help implement the 5- 
year socioeconomic development program. 

Since assuming my post in the American 
Capital, I have been fortunate in having 
been able to project the image of the Philip- 
pines and detailed some of the most impor- 
tant characteristics of Philippine condi- 
tions, That many Americans, in the public 
sector, and in private, have expressed a wish 
to go to the Philippines and assist us in giv- 
ing hope and shape to our national economy, 
is, to me, a singular source of satisfaction. 

I am one of those who deeply believe that 
there are certain special dislocations in our 
time, which give us neither security nor sol- 
ace. The first rests on the discovery of the 
secret of the atom, which can lead into one 
of two directions: limitless energy harnessed 
in the interest of peace or searing energy, 
which if uncontrolled can reduce the world to 
cinders and mankind to dust. The second 
revolves around the conflict between two 
power systems: the Communist system with 
its relentless thrust toward world domina- 
tion; the free, open society, which stands for 
a climate of freedom under which the liber- 
ties and the dignity of individuals, can 
flourish. 
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I believe that the Philippines, as a middle- 
sized state, can contribute to universal peace 
and progress because as has been aptly re- 
marked, it believes in the “interdependence 
of nations and the integration of humanity.” 

This belief, which of course, is not new, 
was dramatized recently when Pope John 
XXIII died and the world, mourning his 
death, remembers with gratitude and ad- 
miration, his two great encyclicals, the Ma- 
ter et Magistra” and the “Pacem in Terris.” 
These pronouncements stressed the obliga- 
tions of individual societies to their under- 
privileged members, the poor, the disin- 
herited, the displaced; the responsibility of 
affluent nations to the less fortunate; and the 
urgency of close cooperation between rich 
and poor countries, such cooperation to be 
effected “with the greatest respect for the 
liberty of the countries being developed.” 

It is within this perspective, then, that 
as I deliver these remarks from Washington, 
D.C., for rebroadcast to the Philippines, I am 
hopeful that all our friends in this country 
and in other nations will extend to us their 
friendship, understanding and guidance for 
the importance of June 12, in the words of 
President Macapagal, “demands that it be 
observed with fitting ceremonies to the end 
that it will be cherished forever in the hearts 
of the Filipino people and inspire them and 
posterity to greater dedication and endeavor 
for the welfare of the country and well-being 
of mankind.” 


WORLD HUNGER 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
lead article in the June 17 issue of News- 
week magazine is an excellent statement 
of the problem of world hunger. It re- 
lates directly to many of the themes that 
have been discussed during the past 2 
weeks at the World Food Congress in our 
Capital, which adjourned yesterday. 
The article makes the following arrest- 
ing statements: 

Every day of this week some 10,000 people 
will die of malnutrition or starvation. In 
India alone 50 million children will die of 
malnutrition in the next 10 years. More 
than half the world’s 3 billion people live in 
perpetual hunger. 


Mr. President, the people of the United 
States are attempting to attack this 
problem on two broad fronts. First of all 
through our unilateral food for peace 
program we are contributing approxi- 
mately $2 billion worth of agricultural 
commodities to the food deficit nations 
of the world each year. Secondly, 
through our participation in the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, we have joined in an effort to raise 
agricultural production in the develop- 
ing countries of Asia, Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Middle East. 

I ask unanimous consent that the su- 
perb story from Newsweek magazine re- 
ferred to above and an article appear- 
ing in today’s Washington Post relative 
to the World Food Congress with a clos- 
ing statement by Dr. B. R. Sen, Director 
General of FAO, be included at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the story, 
article, and statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From Newsweek magazine, June 17, 1963] 
HUNGER ROUND THE WortD—10,000 DIE EVERY 

Day 
First the belly swells. Then the hair turns 


gray and the skin cracks crazily. After a 
while the victim dies in mute misery—and 
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since the victim is always a child his fate 
seems that much crueler. In Africa the peo- 


get even worse. There, the crops of Kafir 
corn, maize, and peanuts have been killed 
and more than 100,000 Venda tribesmen are 
ravaged by hunger. 

High in the Peruvian Andes, Angel Pardo 
a tiny plot of camotes (sweetpotatoes). 
swells a wad of cocoa leaf dipped 
e juice, to dull his hunger pangs and 
senses. A hundred miles away, in the 
pital, Lima, his 3-year-old son, Roberto, 
staring from a sunken face, lies quietly 
an iron bed in the Hospital del Nino—one 
the 11,000 starving children that the hos- 
tal treats each year. If he’s lucky, Roberto 
walk out of the hospital on wobbly legs, 
50 chance of living to be 40. 

his mud hut in the village of Sultanpur, 
55-year-old Har Lal watches dully as Nathia, 
his wife, cooks a meal over a cow-dung fire. 
Then, with their six children, they 
sit around the fire chewing chappatties 
(wheat cakes) and perhaps a bit of chutney. 
Lal smiles brightly when he recalls his days 
as a soldier, when he enjoyed at least one 
square meal a day. Now, he and his family, 
like 50 percent of India’s 456 million, live in 
semistarvation. 

This eternal compulsory fast, as Mahatma 
Gandhi called it, was the haunting subject 
last week as the President of the United 
States addressed some 1,200 delegates from 
100 countries to the World Food Congress in 
Washington. Barely acknowledging the 
thunderous applause that greeted his en- 
trance, Mr. Kennedy turned solemnly to his 
audience and said: The war against hunger 
is truly mankind’s ‘war of liberation’ * * *. 
There is no battle on earth or in space more 
important [for] peace and progress cannot 
be maintained in a world half-fed and half- 
hungry. 

“We have the capacity to eliminate hunger 
from the face of the earth,” Mr, Kennedy con- 
tinued. “Victory will not come in the next 
year * * But it must in our lifetime.” 

Behind this arresting declaration of war 
against hunger were some appalling facts. 

Every day of this week some 10,000 people 
will die of malnutrition or starvation—more 
than at any time in history. 

In India alone, 50 million children will die 
of malnutrition in the next 10 years. 

More than half the world’s 3 billion people 
live in perpetual hunger. 

To translate these statistics into language 
everyone could understand, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Harlan Cleveland said, after a 
Spartan dinner in keeping with the occa- 
sion: “If we were suddenly to join the less 
fortunate, our next meal * * * would be a 
small bowl of rice and perhaps a piece of 
fish an inch square the day after tomorrow.” 

This, indeed, was the situation that had 
brought the congress to Washington. For 
the most part, the delegates were not poli- 
ticlans. They were agronomists and econ- 
omists, nutritionists and philosophers, called 
together by the U.N.’s Food and Agriculture 
Organization. For 2 weeks, they are to dis- 
cuss the mysteries of soil and seed and com- 
modity agreements. And in the end, theirs 
would be the monumental task of charting 
the strategy against world hunger. 

Were the population of the world to stop 
growing today, there is little doubt that the 
battle could be won. Science and technology, 
commonsense and goodwill—these are the 
key weapons in the human arsenal that 
could guarantee victory. But with every tick 
of the conference room clock in Washington, 
there were three more mouths to feed. In 
17 years, there will be 4 billion people on 
earth; in 37 years, 6 billion—more than 
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three-quarters of them in Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Africa. As Arnold J. Toynbee told 
the conference in a speech (conspicuous for 
its pessimism), there is little hope without 
worldwide birth control. Today.“ the 
silver-haired British historian warned, “man- 
kind's future is at stake in a formidable 
race between population growth and 
famine.” 
RICH RICHER, POOR POORER 


Even more alarming than the burgeoning 
population of the world is the brutal and 
ever-growing disparity between the haves 
and have-nots. One-fifth of the planet's 
population, the people of North America, 
Western Europe, and Australia, live in plenty. 
The American, for example, consumes 4.66 
pounds of food a day. If he’s lucky, the 
average Indian eats 1.23 pounds of food a 
day, mostly rice. Some experts estimate that 
enough food is thrown away in the United 
States each day to feed China’s 650 million 
for several days. Even the family pet dog 
in the United States eats more and better 
food than the Indian worker. 

Some of the background to this 
state of affairs can be seen in Sultanpur, the 
village where Har Lal lives in his “eternal 
compulsory fast.” Sultanpur is neither the 
worst nor the best of India’s 558,000 villages. 
It is typical. Around a well in the center 
of the village, eight bullocks plod, drawing 
up leather tubs of water. Behind his two 
oxen and wooden plow, Lal furrows his 
quarter acre. And while his wife collects 
cow dung, the children chase the aggressor 
crows which—with monkeys, rats, and 
cows—destroy 35 percent of India’s 
Hungry and illiterate, Lal has neither the 
money nor the energy to improve his lot, 
and if his crops survive the fall monsoons 
he is satisfied to reap enough barley and 
millet to feed his family. “I am lucky,” says 
Lal, “others have less.” 

ONE FEEDS 26 

Lal’s subdued fatalism may make life tol- 
erable for him. But in the larger economy 
it points nowhere. He cannot feed other 
than his own family and the same sad story 
is repeated throughout Asia and most of 
Africa. There is nothing to share, nothing 
to sell, nothing to set aside against the day 
when the crops dry up. By contrast, admit- 
tedly the most extreme contrast, there is the 
U.S. farmer who produces enough food to 
feed himself and 26 others with mechaniza- 
tion and modern farm methods. 

A good part of this huge U.S. production 
is given away—but food aid is, at best, only 
a palliative. “Give a man a fish, and he will 
eat for a day,” goes the ancient Chinese prov- 
erb. “Teach him how to fish, and he will 
eat the rest of his life.” 

To teach others to grow food, the United 
States, other advanced agricultural nations, 
private foundations, and churches send 
thousands of experts into fields and paddies 
each year. What they teach is not the ex- 
treme mechanization of U.S. agriculture, 
where the fields are leveled by machine, 
where another machine may build dikes, and 
where seeds are sown by airplane and the crop 
harvested by self-propelled combines. They 
show Nepalese herdsmen how to make cheese, 
teach Chilean farmers to rid their fields of 
the potato blight. In Thailand, FAO techni- 
cians proved to farmers that the edible tilapia 
fish of East Africa could be cultivated in the 
paddies along with rice. In Libya, they ex- 
terminated fruit flies, helping farmers in- 
crease their citrus export by 200 percent; in 
Yugoslavia, they introduced Italian varieties 
of wheat, and production doubled. 

Yet these small success stories are but 
clearings in the jungle. In most of Africa 
and Latin America, food production has 
barely kept pace with new births, and FAO 
director B. R. Sen reports: “In the Far East, 
including the most densely populated coun- 
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tries of South and Southeast Asia but ex- 
cluding China, food production has increased 
by 25 percent since before the war, while the 
population has gone up by 30 percent.” His 
prediction: short of Draconian measures, 
widespread famine by 1980. 

HOPE 


In the face of the alarming facts, there are 
optimists who put their faith in the genie 
of science. New foods may not be accept- 
able, they admit, but the amount of land 
under cultivation can easily be doubled, 
Better tools and methods can increase yields 
massively and quickly. “Science and tech- 
nology,” U.S. Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman told the World Food Congress last 
week, “have now, in this generation, opened 
the door to a potential abundance for all.” 

And to buttress their case for potential 
abundance, the optimists cite Japan, whose 
farmers have learned to produce three times 
as much rice per acre as the farmers in the 
rest of Asia. They point to Israel's agricul- 
tural miracle, which in recent years has 
made large parts of the desert bloom. And 
they cite the ancient fields of Europe, where 
the machine is also taking over. With but 
4 percent of its workers on the farm, Britain, 
long a food importer, is on the road to self- 
sufficiency. France now has wheat surpluses 
of its own, enough—hopes Charles de Gaulle 
to compete with the U.S. for the European 
market. In the Soviet Union, where people 
are adequately nourished but not much 
more, 50 percent of the population must still 
till the soil, but this may change with new 
Soviet attitudes toward agriculture. Above 
all, there is the example of the United States, 
where warehouses and mothballed Liberty 
ships bulge with enough surplus wheat to 
satisfy world demand for a year. 

Few dispute the fact that present tech- 
nology, properly applied, would put an end 
to hunger. But most of the underfed, un- 
like the Japanese or the Israelis or the Euro- 
peans, have neither the education, the capi- 
tal, nor the will to apply it. In Africa, for 
example, the tall and aristocratic-looking 
Masai drive thousands of head of scraggly 
cattle across the plains of Kenya, turning 
the land into a giant dust bowl. His children 
may be starving, but when advised to 
slaughter a few cattle, the Masai tribesman 
replies haughtily: “No, I can easily get more 
children, but I cannot get more cattle." For 
protein, he drinks a concoction of cow's 
blood, milk, and urine. 


COW GODDESS 


Har Lal's attitude is not much different. A 
good Hindu, he (and 360 million others) 
would rather sit silently and starve than 
stop a monkey or a sacred cow from eating 
his food grain. “Well, they do eat 
the crops,” he smiles, “but after all, the 
blessing of the Gau Mata [Cow Goddess] is a 
great thing.” In a similar spirit, the African 
tribesman says it is in the hands of God“ 
when his corn dies on the stalk. The Moroc- 
can farmer, behind his camel-drawn plow, 
murmurs “Allah-y-jib” (God will provide) 
as the sun burns his barley to a frazzle. 

The archiac systems of land ownership are 
another block to agricultural progress. When 
an absentee owner or a tribal chief takes all 
the profit, why should the farmer improve 
his methods or his soil? Some agronomists, 
like France’s René Dumont, emphasize politi- 
cal and social solutions. “The real cause of 
hunger in the world,” says Dumont, “are the 
latifundia [large private estates] and mini- 
fundia [minute holdings] in South America, 
sharecropping and usury in India, and the 
growth of a privileged caste system among 
African civil servants * * * New agricultural 
technology can bring only limited results 
unless the way is cleared for profound re- 
form * * * If you wait too long, it will be a 
Fidel Castro type of reform.” 

Yet all too often, land reform has defeated 
its purpose. “Some of those estates were too 
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damn big,” says an American farm expert in 
Syria. “But where do you stop? Isaw them 
handing out parcels of land so small a man 
couldn't possibly support a family on them 
* * * and each new farmer dug himself a 
well. Now the water table is dangerously 
low, and whole areas may revert to barren 
land, destroying the whole purpose of the 
land reform.” 


TWENTY BILLION DOLLARS IN FERTILIZER 


Sunk in ignorance, tradition, and taboo, 
it will take decades for primitive farmers to 
apply even the simplest ideas of modern food 
technology. And the capital required will be 
enormous. Adequate fertilizer alone, it has 
been estimated, would cost some $20 billion 
over the next 10 years, and in a world of 
orbital flights and nuclear bombs there is 
little money left for fertilizer. The world 
spends $120 billion a year on soldiers and 
military hardware; the United States, $20 bil- 
lion on putting a single human being on the 
moon; but the FAO must skimp along on a 
budget of $15.5 million. And so the pace of 
increased food production seems destined to 
crawl rather than gallop, but meantime, la- 
ments a Filipino official, “we are producing 
more babies than food.” 

For many of the underfed nations, the race 
against population is like running on a 
treadmill. Over the past 25 years, the un- 
derdeveloped countries have raised farm pro- 
duction at the rate of 1.6 percent a year. 
Even if this can be pushed up to 2 percent, 
it will not be enough to feed the new mouths. 
Egypt's Aswan High Dam is expected to in- 
crease arable land by 30 percent—or 1 million 
acres. But by the time the dam is built, 
in 1972, Egypt’s population will have soared 
by slightly more than 30 percent. “We can- 
not go on at this rate,” warns President 
Gamal Adbel Nasser. “I consider it the duty 
of the State to advise people on methods of 
birth control.” 

Many leaders in the underdeveloped na- 
tions agree, and even the U.S. Government, 
fearful that all its foreign aid might come 
to naught, has stated publicly that it will 
offer birth-control advice and assistance to 
any country which requests it. But in the 
absence of an international “crash” pro- 
gram, birth-control measures are not likely 
to have much effect on the fight against 
hunger in the years ahead. “All those birth- 
control devices are great,” snaps S. Y. Krish- 
naswamy of the FAO, “but none is going to 
change appreciably the situation we must 
deal with: in less than a generation the 
world’s population will double. This is the 
working hypothesis with which we must 
deal—and with which we must make our 
plans with putting an end to world hunger.” 


BREAD OR PAMPHLETS 


What is to be done? Men like Paul G. 
Hoffman, managing director of the U.N. Spe- 
cial Fund, and Lord Boyd Orr, first chief of 
the FAO, would like to see governments 
channel massive amounts of food, techni- 
cal aid, and money through U.N. agen- 
cies. Indeed, Boyd Orr has accused the 
United States of blocking the development of 
the FAO into just such a supranational agen- 
cy controlling the flow of world surplus food 
to the hungry. Now, he snorts, “men cry 
for bread, and the FAO can only give them 
pamphlets.” 

Others, like Sicco L. Mansholt, vice pres- 
ident of the European Economic Community 
and the Common Market’s top agricultural 
expert, see the answer not in aid but in 
trade. (During the year 1957-58, all foreign 
aid to the underdeveloped nations amounted 
to some $2 billion. But in the same period, 
these same countries lost $2 billion, i.e., the 
drop in prices of their raw materials and 
primary products on the world market.) To 
begin with, Mansholt believes, the United 
States and Europe must agree to give the un- 
derdeveloped countries special trade bene- 
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fits—guaranteed prices, guaranteed markets, 
low tariffs. 

“If we want to help,” Mansholt concludes, 
“we must make it possible for the under- 
developed to sell their products to us. We 
must not give them handouts but the chance 
to produce, to develop their industries and 
to sell to us. Until we do we should shut 
our mouths about our aid to the hungry.” 

And at the World Food Congress in Wash- 
ington, famous Swedish economist, K. Gun- 
nar Myrdal, placed the blame for hunger on 
both rich nations and poor. All too often 
in the underdeveloped countries there is 
“corruption in government, administration, 
and business, powerful vested interests pre- 
vent enactment of institutional reforms, par- 
ticularly when the disposal of land is in- 
volved.” Rich nations, like the United 
States, Myrdal added, like to “appear to be 
charitable when it does not cost anything. 
I have always been convinced that to a large 
part this is a self-deception of the type I 
have called perverted puritanism.” 


TWO-EDGED BLADE 


To some of the Western delegates, hunger 
was a two-edged blade. Continued Western 
prosperity, they reasoned, will depend to a 
large extent on the growth of consumer de- 
mand in the underdeveloped nations. Con- 
tinued hunger in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America could, in the long run, bring hunger 
to the well-fed industrial countries of the 
north. 

Even now, many economists believe the 
world is moving toward a slump. British 
economist Barbara Ward explains: “On the 
one hand America and Britain, and increas- 
ingly Europe, have a problem of a slowing 
down of production owing largely to a lack 
of effective demand, On the other hand 
there is the whole developing world where 
demand is checked simply because incomes 
have fallen, capital is not adequate and 
demand therefore is not sufficiently stimu- 
lated.” Charity, therefore, is not enough, 
warns Miss Ward. “If we can use capital 
and trade policies to raise the possibilities 
of the poorer countries, to raise their stand- 
ards of living, to make it possible for them 
to buy—then we would get a new balance. 
We need the demand. The poor countries 
can provide it.” 

Mansholt’s “total development,” the blend 
of capital and trade policies outlined by 
Barbara Ward, and Boyd Orr's dream of a 
supranational FAO may one day change the 
map of world hunger. But they are designs 
for decades. Something must be done now. 
Science, well-planned land reform, educa- 
tion, birth control, all are partial solutions 
for the immediate future. But to 
with, says FAO’s Sen what is needed is world 
awareness. “What is needed now is a sense 
of urgency about the problem, a climate to 
create the will to act, each country must 
take immediate action to do something 
about it in real terms.” 

As India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru warned: “It is really folly to talk of 
culture or even of God when human beings 
starve and die. People are not in the mood 
to tolerate this suffering and starvation and 
equality when they see that the burden is 
not equally shared.” 


NEW FOODS AND NEW HOPES 


It is a sad paradox that a child with a full 
stomach can die of malnutrition. The prob- 
lem is not how much he eats, but rather 
what he eats, Without an adequate supply 
of protein, which enables a child’s body and 
mind to grow, all the fats and carbohydrates 
he can eat will not help him. 

One of the most promising ways out of 
this paradox is the development of new, 
high-protein foods, to supplement standard 
native fare of starchy foods such as cassava, 
manioc, yams, or plantains. Any number 
of ingenious proposals have been made, but 
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many of them are impractical or unrealistic. 
Green algae are high in protein, but difficult 
to produce in quantity. (Besides, says one 
nutritionist: “Would you like to eat some 
green slime spread on a piece of bread?“) 
The minuscule sea life called plankton could 
be scooped directly from the ocean, but any 
heavy harvesting of plankton would deprive 
fish of their basic food, thereby correcting 
one food shortage and creating another. 


Soybean and coconut 


In the end, all discussions in organizations 
such as the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) and the World Health Organiza- 
tion boil down to two main foods—fish fiour 
and a variety of substances made from oil 
seeds, including soybeans, peanuts, cotton- 
seeds, and coconuts. 

In India, one of the world’s hungriest na- 
tions, but also the world’s largest producer 
of peanuts, two peanut-fiour plants have 
begun production. Many local school-lunch 
programs throughout the world are built 
around the peanut, with uniformly good 
results. 

In Latin America, a powder made of cot- 
tonseed, corn, and sorghum called Incaparina 
is becoming common fare. It was developed 
by nutritionist Nevin S. Scrimshaw of the 

usetts Institute of Technology, and 
it is comparable in nutritional quality to 
milk. Usually it is taken like Metrecal— 
mixed with water, and flavored with sugar, 
chocolate, or spices. It can also be tossed 
into the family pot. 

UNICEF has helped start a project in In- 
donesia promoting Saridele, a soybean ex- 
tract ideal for infant feeding. With such 
supplements, a child can be kept healthy 
from the time he is weaned, and loses his 
original source of protein, until he is 7 or 8, 
and the need for protein begins to diminish. 


Tasteless 


Accordingly, a great deal of attention has 
lately been directed to a pale tan powder 
called fish flour, made by shoveling dogfish, 
sea robins, skates, and other trash fish into 
a hopper—eyes, bones, and all—grinding it 
up, washing with solvents deodorizing it, 
and finally dehydrating it into a powder. 
The final product is tasteless and odorless, 
and contains at least 70 percent protein. 

Although pilot plants are already in opera- 
tion in Chile, not very many are adding fish 
flour to their diets. One of the major rea- 
sons is that U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration head George Larrick has called it 
“filthy.” Most nutritionists consider Lar- 
rick’s opposition to fish flour an arrogant 
absurdity. But when U.S. and U.N. agencies 
offer up a new food supplement that some 
American experts consider unfit for human 
consumption, the seeming hypocrisy inevit- 
ably causes trouble. 

Nevertheless, if enough dramatic results 
with new foods occur in enough villages and 
native communities, the decision between life 
and death will be made on a more rational 
basis than flavor and dubious origins. 
UNICEF is cautiously optimistic. The 
agency’s senior food technologist, Max Mil- 
ner, said last week: “We are beginning to 
see some glimmers of light.” 


From Newsweek magazine, June 17, 1963] 
FROM THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
The forests of grain elevators across the 

United States have become components in 

the American arsenal as vital as any skyward- 

trained ICBM complex and mercifully, more 
active. 

“Food for Peace” is what the United States 
calls these weapons. The arsenal is based 
on a 1954 statute called Public Law 480 
which, as Food for Peace director, Richard 
W. Reuter, frankly admits, “was conceived as 
a vehicle for getting rid of our agricultural 
surpluses” and was expected to lapse within 
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a year when some thought the surpluses 
would be wiped out. 

From mid-1954 to the end of 1962, under 
Public Law 480 more than 100 million tons 
of surplus American wheat, corn, cotton, and 
other commodities have moved overseas to 
114 countries and colonies. Worth more than 
$12 billion, the American bounty has flowed 
at the rate of three 10,000-ton shipfuls per 
day for 8% years. 

“The basic lesson we have learned is that 
our food stocks should be treated as an asset 
instead of a liability,” says Reuter. And as 
he moves about his “chart room” in the 
executive office building next to the White 
House, the 45-year-old former head of CARE 
can point with legitimate enthusiasm to the 
varied examples of U.S. food at work. 

In Poland and Yugoslavia, Public Law 480 
sales for local currency ($1.5 billion since 
1954) have enabled both to be more in- 
dependent of Moscow. 

In India, surplus foods with a market value 
of more than $2 billion have built a precious 
reserve against future famine, and sale of 
some has financed agricultural research. 

Nowhere has the disaster-relief function 
of Public Law 480 worked more dramatically 
than last year in war-wracked Algeria. Some 
300,000 tons of American farmers’ bounty fed 
4 million people for a winter and pushed a 
newly independent nation back from the 
brink of starvation and chaos, 

Public Law 480 food is being used to en- 
tice primitive montagnards in Vietnam down 
into the strategic hamlets on which the 
government's anti-Viet Cong guerrilla cam- 
paign is based. 

Food is also one of the strongest levers 
working for the Alliance for Progress. On 
the shore of Lake Titicaca, 12,000 feet up in 
the mountains of Bolivia, Public Law 480 
beans, flour, cornmeal, and dried milk pay 
Bolivian soldiers and workers for their work 
in building schools. In Peru, children who 
used to spend their days scavenging for food 
are now eating Public Law 480 hot lunches 
in school. This year 400,000 Peruvian kids 
will be fed, and for many it will be their 
only decent meal of the day; by 1964 the 
number is expected to hit 1 million. In all, 
87 million children around the world supped 
at the American farmers’ table last year. 
And as Maryknoll Missionary Father Kearns 
says in Peru: “Even the containers and boxes 
are sold and the funds used to buy furniture 
and building materials for the schools.” 

With each wheat sack and cotton bale 
plainly marked as coming “from the people 
of the United States,” Public Law 480 food 
has become, in the words of one AID official, 
“the best-known food label in the world.” 

Since the program began, some two-thirds 
of the $12 billion committed under Public 
Law 480 has been food sold for local cur- 
rency. In most cases the buying countries 
simply didn’t have the foreign exchange to 
make these purchases on the world market. 
The United States has used 23 percent of 
these foreign currencies to finance American 
activities in those countries—from the ex- 
penses of traveling Congressmen to the con- 
struction of new embassies—and usually 
lends the balance to finance a wide range 
of local economic development projects. 


CANNED CHEESE 


It is not everywhere an unqualified suc- 
cess; nor is Public Law 480 a panacea for 
either hunger or U.S. foreign policy. Oc- 
casionally, as in the Congo, Public Law 480 
food does find its way into the black market. 
And occasionally people such as the moun- 
tain aborigines of Formosa try to use canned 
cheese as soap. Often in the most under- 
developed countries sorely needed food 
simply does not get past the capital for lack 
of even a rudimentary internal distribution 
system. Always a careful balance must be 
struck between feeding the hungry and en- 
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couraging them to develop their own agricul- 
tural productivity. 

Public Law 480 largess also runs the risk 
of disrupting normal commercial trade pat- 
terns. When the United States sold a major 
amount of wheat to India in 1960, for ex- 
ample, it found itself faced with a hurt and 
angered Thailand, which had thought a 
rice-to-India sale of its own was in the bag. 

Interestingly enough, the cost of shipping 
Public Law 480 commodities around the 
world is less than surplus storage costs at 
home (nearly $400 million last year). And 
normal commercial agricultural have 
increased by the same amount as Public Law 
480 sales and donations. 

Abroad, the verdict is also generally en- 
thusiastic, and most governments give the 
United States high plaudits for the aid. 
Algeria's Minister of Agriculture Amar 
Ouzegane is typical: “These shipments of 
food kept our people alive. Don’t ever un- 
derestimate the political value of this aid.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
June 19, 1963] 
Action To Freep WorLD Urcep To 
AVERT DISASTER 
(By Anita Ehrman) 

The World Food Congress was warned yes- 
terday that failure to translate its 2 weeks 
of talk into direct action would doom this 
planet to “disaster.” 

B. J. Sen, Director General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, in issuing the 
warning to the closing session of the confer- 
ence, said that “peace and war will be deter- 
mined by the outcome of the race between 
population and resources.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
followed up Sen’s declaration with a pledge 
that the United States would reevaluate its 
aid program to see what more can be done 
to meet “the goal of freedom from hunger.” 

Freeman, chairman of the Congress, echoed 
Sen's demand that the 1,330 delegates from 
104 countries now move from the realm of 
high-sounding ideals into the world of real- 
ity, where more than half the people are 
undernourished. 


DECLARATION APPROVED 


Earlier, the Congress approved by acclama- 
tion a declaration calling for a worldwide 
plan to feed today’s hungry and meet the 
challenge of a quadrupled population by the 
year 2000. 

The declaration specifically urged the un- 
derdeveloped countries to institute land re- 
form and improve their administrative ap- 
paratus and planning programs. 

The developed countries were called upon 
to give more foreign aid and adopt new trade 
policies to allow a greater and more stable 
export of goods by the poorer countries, 

Freeman urged the delegates, who in the 
course of their deliberations had consumed 
2,200 cups of coffee daily and produced more 
than 15 tons of document, not to just “carry 
the declaration in your briefcases.” 

Both Sen and Freeman stressed that the 
potential force of the conference stemmed 
from the fact that its representatives were 
top economists, scholars, politicians, and 
scientists whose influence can change Gov- 
ernment policy. 

Sen’s speech brought out points that had 
been emphasized in conference sessions but 
would have evoked bitter controversy if in- 
corporated in the general declaration. 

He said the time may soon come when the 
world, as a whole, will have to institute birth- 
control measures—a subject skirted over in 
the final document. 

The Director General also declared that in 
the near future a system of progressive in- 
ternational taxation, similar to that applied 
on a national scale, would have to be created 
to stop the downward economic trend of the 
poor countries. 
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Despite the harmonious public ending of 
the conference, there was some private grum- 
bling behind the scenes over FAO steam- 
rolling tactics. 

Many delegates felt that the final decla- 
ration should have contained stronger and 
more concise plans for internationally han- 
dling the population explosion and distri- 
bution of food surpluses. 


OPENED ON JUNE 3 


Nevertheless, most of the delegates agreed 
with Freeman that if the impetus started in 
Washington could be maintained, the Con- 
gress will go down in history as a great 
historic occasion. 

The Congress was opened on June 3 by 
President Kennedy and Indian President 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. During the 2 
weeks of deliberations, it was addressed by 
such world figures as Historian Arnold J. 
Toynbee, Swedish Economist Gunnar Myrdal, 
and former Brazilian President Juscelino 
Kubitschek. 

In closing, Sen said that President Ken- 
nedy’s speech “will stand out as the most 
important statement made on this important 
problem since President Roosevelt's address 
to the 1943 Hot Springs conference, which 
gave birth to FAO.” 

President Kennedy, predicting that the war 
against hunger can be won in our lifetime, 
told the conference: 

No battle on earth or in space is more im- 
portant than the food battle.” 


DAIRY MONTH IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
join with the Governor of my State, as 
well as all New Yorkers, in recognizing 
the month of June as Dairy Month in 
New York State. It is only fitting that 
this small tribute be paid to those in- 
dustrious farmers who, beset by prob- 
lems of surplus production, have contrib- 
uted so much to the health of the people 
of our State as well as to the Nation asa 
whole. 

Mr. President, the milk industry is one 
of New York State’s primary agricul- 
tural enterprises. Over one-half of all 
agricultural income derived in the State 
is earned by dairy farmers. In recent 
years, the improved methods of milk 
production, although adding substan- 
tially to the surplus milk problem, have 
resulted in more vitamin-enriched milk 
at a lower cost to the consumer. 

We have much for which to thank the 
dairy farmers of New York State—in 
fact, of the entire Nation. Through 
their enterprising labors Americans of all 
ages can obtain the necessary health- 
providing benefits of milk. In this con- 
nection, I am to learn that 
Governor Rockefeller has proclaimed 
the month of June as Dairy Month in 
New York State. 

Mr. President, this is indeed a fitting 
tribute to the dairy industry of New 
York. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks this 
proclamation be included in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF New YORK 

Our primary agricultural enterprise in the 
Empire State is dairying. Moreover, our 
milk industry is one of the greatest factors 
contributing to our health. It is rated as 
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the most readily available source of ribo- 
flavin, vitamin A, vitamin B complex, vita- 
min D and protein. 

Dairying in New York State accounts for 
more than one-half of all the income de- 
rived by our farmers. Dairying in all its 
phases represents an investment of many 
hundred millions of dollars and a wonder- 
fully coordinated effort to keep our milk 
supply as adequate and constant as it is 
clean. 

Milk production in New York State has 
climbed to an annual high of 10,738 billion 
pounds. This enormous production is de- 
rived from advances in feeding, breeding, 
and care which results in larger yields per 
cow. It creates problems of surpluses for 
the producer but the consumer benefits 
through lower prices. 

This volume last year had a total value of 
$466 million at the farm. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim June, 1963, as Dairy Month in New 
York State. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


PUERTO RICAN DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Puerto Ricans in this country have made 
many contributions to the progress of 
our Nation in numerous areas of endeav- 
or. Particularly in New York City, where 
a language barrier and the obvious prob- 
lems of adjusting to a new environment 
has oftentimes made assimilation diffi- 
cult, these people have demonstrated 
the hardworking perseverance that 
characterizes their community. 

The Puerto Rican community, demon- 
strating a full awareness of the respon- 
sibilities attending citizenship in the 
United States, has sought in every area 
to prove itself worthy of this privilege. 
The Puerto Ricans have distinguished 
themselves nobly in their participation 
in three major wars; and they have con- 
tributed substantially to the general wel- 
fare of the country in peace. 

Mr. President, in New York State, 
where the problems of assimilation are 
sometimes difficult, the Puerto Rican 
community has taken the matter in 
hand: beset by problems that have re- 
mained problems for decades, it has 
formed community organizations that 
deal directly with efforts to adapt to new 
customs and environments. Over 160 
organizations, united in a community 
program, have sought to improve the 
material and social welfare of these spir- 
ited people. The initiative they have 
demonstrated should provide inspiration 
for American minorities everywhere. 

Mr. President, early this month, cele- 
brating Puerto Rican Day, the Puerto Ri- 
can community of New York joined to- 
gether in a colorful and musical parade. 
The day’s festivities were reminiscent of 
the rich heritage of these people, a herit- 
age that has persisted through genera- 
tions of living in this country. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
note that June 2, 1963, was, by procla- 
mation of Governor Rockefeller, Puerto 
Rican Day in the State of New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks the text 
of the Governor’s proclamation be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE oF NEw YORK 

The parade arranged every year by the 
Puerto Rican community of New York has 
become symbolic of this group's Many con- 
tributions to the progress of the city and 
State. 

Puerto Ricans among us, with their cheer- 
ful manners, their capacity for gaiety and 
their love of music, have endeared them- 
selves solidly as neighbors. They have shown 
in three major wars and in peacetime, full 
appreciation of their responsibilities as well 
as their privileges as citizens of the United 
States. In New York they have 160 organiza- 
tions banded together in a community pro- 
gram to help solve problems which have 
gone unsolved for decades. 

They command our admiration for their 
success in adapting themselves, despite the 
difficulty of the language barrier, to new en- 
vironments, new customs, a whole new way 
of life. They are overcoming many obstacles 
and are making a happy adjustment. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim June 2, 1963, as Puerto Rican 
Day in New York State. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


COMMEMORATION OF DEPORTA- 
TION OF BALTIC PEOPLE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, during 
this month and particularly on June 14, 
15, 16, and 17, Americans are marking 
with somber reflection the tragic depor- 
tation of the people of the Baltic 
Nations to Siberian slave labor camps. 
It was just 22 years ago, in 1941, that 
Soviet troops marched into the three 
tiny self-governing countries of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia with the sole 
purpose of occupying and controlling 
them. And for 22 years, the courageous, 
yet cruelly suppressed people of the 
Baltic countries have suffered under the 
terrible yoke of Communist tyranny. 

Yet freedom in the Baltic countries 
has not been an unrealized objective. 
Born out of the idealistic dreams and 
hopes of the First World War, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia enjoyed their 
freedom during the interwar decades. 
For 20 years, these countries began to 
develop a unanimity as they developed 
their economies and strove for the ut- 
most in political freedom and self- 
determination for their people. 

And then, while the rest of Europe 
was embroiled in the greatest war of 
all time and while Hitler was sediciously 
making Mein Kampf a reality on the 
continent of Europe, the Soviet imperial- 
ist military machine occupied the Baltic 
countries and divested their governments 
of all control. This brutal Soviet march 
on these tiny countries came in spite of 
their declaration of neutrality at the be- 
ginning of the war and in spite of their 
nonaggression pacts with the Soviet Un- 
ion made in the early 1930's and effective 
until 1945. 

Mr. President, after the march on the 
Baltic nations—and clearly indicative of 
the cruel intrigue of the Soviet imperial- 
ists—Kremlin strategists secretly nego- 
tiated with the Nazis and drummed up 
the story that there were so-called anti- 
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social elements, that is pro-German ele- 
ments within the governments of the 
Baltic nations. This was obviously 
antagonistic to Soviet policy so the So- 
viets instigated a policy of mass deporta- 
tion of the Baltic people to the Siberian 
slave labor camps. This brutal wresting 
of loved ones from their homes and the 
splitting of families was only halted with 
the German invasion of Russia and the 
Baltic countries—resulting in German 
control of these lands. 

After the fall of Hitler, there was hope 
that freedom would be returned to the 
Baltic nations but all these dreams were 
quickly crushed when Soviet troops re- 
turned to the three countries and the 
harsh Communist rule was strictly reen- 
forced. To this day, the people of the 
Baltic nations are still suffering under 
this tyranny. 

Freedom was short lived in the tiny 
Baltic countries yet despite this short 
history, yearnings for liberty remain 
deeply imbedded in the hearts and minds 
of the Baltic people. In this connection, 
Mr. President, I introduced a resolution 
earlier this session with regard to the 
Baltic nations. This resolution urges the 
President of the United States to take 
all necessary steps to bring the Baltic 
question before the United Nations in 
order that the U.N. request the Soviets 
to first, withdraw all troops, agents, 
colonists, and controls from Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia; and second, to return 
all Baltic exiles from Siberia, prisons, and 
slave labor camps in the Soviet Union. 
My resolution further calls for the U.N. 
to conduct free elections in the Baltic 
States and to take appropriate action 
against any Communists guilty of crimes 
of extermination of the peoples of the 
Baltic States. 

Mr. President, my resolution reaffirms 
a basic principle of U.S. foreign policy— 
self-determination of all peoples, the 
right of people to choose their own form 
of government. In the past, the United 
States has protested the illegal annex- 
ation of territories and people by the 
Soviets by consistently withholding rec- 
ognition from these territories. In my 
judgment, it is now time for the United 
States to do more—to urge that the 
question of these captive people be 
brought into the world forum of debate— 
the United Nations. Let us show to the 
world the atrocities of Communist im- 
perialism and let us get the force of world 
opinion behind our position in our efforts 
to make the self-determination of peo- 
ple not only a U.S. but a world privilege. 

Mr. President, during this month, 
many sad memories of the deportation of 
the Baltic people are recalled. 

Citizens of America, in fact of the en- 
tire free world, somberly pay reverence 
to these memories. But now, let us re- 
dedicate ourselves to the principle which 
is such a basic element in our foreign 
policy—the self- determination of peo- 
ple—and let us renew the hopes of the 
people in the Baltic States so they can 
be assured that we understand and 
sympathize with their plight and that 
we are hoping and praying for their 
eventual liberation. 
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THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, when the 
original Peace Corps authorization leg- 
islation was before the Congress, of 
which I was a cosponsor, there were 
those Members of Congress and of the 
general public who were fearful that 
such a newly created agency with ideal- 
istic aims would have great administra- 
tive problems. However, the opposite 
has been true. The Peace Corps has op- 
erated, to my mind, in a most efficient 
manner, and much of the credit for this 
is due to its Director, Sargent Shriver. 

On May 29 of this year there was a 
most complimentary article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Herald written by 
Holmes Alexander entitled “Is Peace 
Corps Merely Shriver?” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald, May 29, 1963] 
Is PEACE CORPS MERELY SHRIVER? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WasHınGron, D.C.—It’s fair to say for 
Sargent Shriver, Director of the Peace Corps, 
that he now carries the undeserved handicap 
of being a Kennedy in-law. 

Any other Frontiersman who had proved 
his administrative ability as Shriver has in a 
minor post would have been promoted long 
before now. But the Cabinet is closed to 
him because a Kennedy is already there. 
The governorship of Illinois is presently 
blocked by local political complications. 
Shriver seems likely to keep his present post 
until after next year's elections. 

Meanwhile, imitation being the sincerest 
form of flattery, Shriver is being interna- 
tionally complimented in a manner that no 
administration figure can boast. Eight na- 
tions are in the process, or on the verge, of 
forming volunteer oversea agencies on the 
American Peace Corps model. West Ger- 
many has appropriated $1.4 million for the 
purpose, and is expected to hold some sort 
of inaugural ceremony when President Ken- 
nedy, accompanied by Shriver, visits there 
next month. Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway and New Zealand have made starts. 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium are dis- 
cussing ways and means with Shriver. Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, and Jamaica are insti- 
tuting domestic versions of the Corps. 
Argentina plans to send Spanish teachers to 
the United States in a gesture of reciprocity. 

Shriver has showed rare signs of ad- 
ministrative talent. He recovered from a 
very rocky start when the corps got some 
bad publicity at the outset. Although his 
outfit is growing faster than Congress and 
other critics would like (he is aiming for 
an enlistment of 13,000 by September 1964), 
Shriver has done the truly remarkable thing 
of cutting the adminstrative spending ratio. 
He began by spending 33 cents to the dollar 
on headquarters money, and now has it 
down to 19 cents. It costs $7,000 to keep a 
volunteer corpsman in the field and only 
$2,000 to keep an administrator behind him. 
By bureaucratic standards, these are eco- 
nomical operations. 

But Shriver may have outgrown his job. 
He also may have made things very tough 
for his successor. Now that the novelty of 
the Peace Corps has worn off, it bears the 
burden of proving its worth. The first 
year’s appropriation was $30 million, the sec- 
ond was $59 million, the present year’s ask- 
ing price is $108 million. Congress has al- 
ready refused to underwrite $150,000, which 
Shriver asked to pay the first-year expenses 
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of founding an International Secretariat. 
The danger of overevangelism, which always 
besets do-gooder organizations, is beginning 
to show. The next Peace Corps director will 
have to trim ship. 

That will be the time, with Shriver gone 
and his fledgling out of the nest, to ask if 
this idealistic effort is worth pursuing. The 
test, I think, will not come on the elevated 
but unprovable thesis that the Peace Corps 
is, in William James’ famous concept, a 
“moral equivalent of war.” This kind of 
down-to-earth, secular missionary work does 
not remove the international causes of con- 
flict for the plain reason that people do not 
make war. Their politicians do that for 
them. The causes of war are so complex 
that not even the greatest historians have 
ever devised a credible explanation for man- 
kind’s organizational pugnacity. 

But the Peace Corps idea will prove its 
worth, if at all, on a much lower scale. It 
has already demonstrated the usefulness of 
what is known in Shriver shoptalk as 
“middle-level manpower.” The scientist 
and the economist at the top, and the com- 
mon laborer at the bottom, are not the full 
answer to community development at home 
or abroad. 

Something else is needed. Call it the 
missing link. And it may be that Peace 
Corps idea of personal instructorship is it. 


PAUL J. BROUSSARD—AN ACT OF 
HEROISM IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
month an act of heroism was performed 
in the State of Massachusetts by a 
young boy which I believe deserves to be 
drawn to the attention of the Senate. 

On the afternoon of May 16, Paul J. 
Broussard, age 13, was approaching the 
Boston & Maine station at Malden, Mass., 
en route to his home from school. He 
observed a man who was walking on the 
railroad tracks and who appeared to be 
in some physical distress. 

As young Broussard approached, the 
man collapsed. In the distance, Master 
Broussard saw a B. & M. Buddliner, 
which was proceeding at a high rate 
of speed outbound from North Station. 
The youngster ran to the man and sought 
to lift him to his feet. This proved be- 
yond his physical strength. He then 
sought to remove the man from the 
tracks by rolling him over on his side. 

This episode was witnessed by Engi- 
neer Henry L. Gelinas, of B. & M. train 
No. 867. As Mr. Gelinas was on an ex- 
press run which did not call for a stop 
at Malden, he was proceeding at a rate 
of speed that made it impossible for him 
to brake the train in time to avert what 
appeared to be a fatal accident. Indeed, 
when the Buddliner had passed the Mal- 
den station, Engineer Gelinas was cer- 
tain that one or possibly even two fa- 
talities had occurred. It was not until 
he brought the train to a halt and looked 
out his cab window that he saw that 
young Broussard and the man he had 
aided had escaped death by a matter of 
inches. 

We in Massachusetts are proud of Paul 
Broussard and his family. This type of 
heroism is in the finest tradition of 
American youth and the American 
people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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DEFINITION OF THE TERM “VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FACILI- 
TIES” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is S. 625, to amend sec- 
tions of title 38, United States Code, with 
respect to the definition of the term 
“Veterans’ Administration Facilities.” 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
RULING CLIQUE OPPOSES WISHES 
OF ITS MEMBERS: IS OBSTRUC- 
TIONIST LOBBY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the American Medical Association, which 
in my opinion misrepresents many 
thousands of physicians and surgeons of 
the United States, is now in convention 
in Atlantic City. This association is 
ruled in a high-handed manner by a 
house of delegates, so-called. The mem- 
bership of the house of delegates consists 
of approximately 150 political doctors. 
In addition, there are approximately 40 
practicing family physicians and sur- 
geons who succeeded in being elected to 
this all-powerful group. They are out- 
voted by the political doctors. For many 
years a small group of political doctors 
have been running the American Medical 
Association in flagrant disregard of the 
welfare of their membership. They 
publish a magazine, Today’s Health, 
Its circulation is very limited; its adver- 
tising rates are very high. Pharmaceu- 
tical groups advertise extensively and 
expensively. 

The hierarchy of the American Medi- 
cal Association maintains one of the 
most powerful lobbies in Washington. 
They reported expenditures for the year 
1962 of $200,000. This lobby is spending 
more money than that this year trying 
to prevail upon Members of Congress to 
vote against legislation for the welfare of 
the country, and for the particular bene- 
fit of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The American Medical Association 
is the spendingest“ and most aggres- 
sive of all lobbying organizations in 
Washington. Without doubt this asso- 
ciation will actually spend several mil- 
lion dollars lobbying this year against 
hospital and nursing home care for the 
elderly under the social security system. 

American Medical Association officials 
claim that the AFL-CIO maintains a 
more expensive lobby and they may make 
the same claim against the American 
Legion. Figures filed with the Secretary 
of the Senate prove otherwise. 

The American Medical Association 
represents about 180,000 members. The 
AFL-CIO represents 18 million members, 
Of course, the American Legion repre- 
sents millions of veterans. There is no 
more reactionary group in the United 
States than those majority members of 
the House of Delegates of the AMA. 
They arbitrarily overlook the will and 
wishes of their own membership. Other 
lobbying organizations in Washington 
accurately represent the views of the ma- 
jority of their membership. 

For example, recently the Michigan 
Medical Society took a referendum of 
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its members. The question was simple. 
Do you desire to be included under cov- 
erage of social security? The vote was 
3,099 in favor of social security for doc- 
tors with only 1,845 against. This result 
was typical of the results of similar 
referendums in various States. For ex- 
ample, in Ohio, 4,095 physicians and 
surgeons voted for social security cov- 
erage and only 2,737 voted against social 
security coverage. This affirmative vote 
was ignored by officials of the American 
Medical Association and the ruling clique 
of the AMA. In Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Delaware, and other States 
physicians and surgeons overwhelmingly 
voted that they desired to be included 
under social security coverage. Their 
wishes have been ignored. In fact, the 
ruling clique of the AMA invariably seeks 
to suppress the views of the majority of 
its membership. Approximately two- 
thirds of the physicians and surgeons of 
the State of Utah voted in favor of social 
security coverage and sent delegates to 
the convention of the AMA, held a short 
time after the results of this referendum 
had been announced. Their delegates 
were not permitted to report nor to ex- 
press their views. They tried unsuc- 
cessfully to secure recognition. 

Despite these clear and repeated ex- 
pressions in favor of social security by 
approximately 65 percent of physicians 
and surgeons voting in many States, the 
dictatorial house of delegates maintains 
its opposition to social security. Physi- 
cians and surgeons are the only self- 
employed professional men and women in 
our country ineligible for social security 
coverage. 

They are denied the protection of 
social security for themselves and their 
families because the powerful AMA 
lobby has misrepresented and is misrep- 
resenting them and has prevailed on the 
Congress to deny this needed coverage. 
In 1960, the House of Representatives 
voted to extend social security to self- 
employed physicians. This coverage 
provision was deleted in the Senate 
Committee on Finance “because of lack 
of definitive information on whether a 
majority of doctors wished to come under 
the program.” This was the reason 
given. The facts are that the president 
of the American Medical Association 
filed a letter with the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance expressing strong opposi- 
tion to placing practicing physicians un- 
der social security coverage. He stated 
that the social security program “does 
not fit the economic pattern of the prac- 
ticing physician.” Just what that is, I 
would not know, but according to him, 
everyone in the Nation is out of step ex- 
cept the members of the American 
Medical Association. Due to this, the 
widows and fatherless children of doc- 
tors are denied social security protection, 
and doctors themselves following retire- 
ment are denied the benefits which 
could have been theirs by payments of 
modest sums as premiums. 

In all, in 19 States, doctors represent- 
ing a total of approximately 130,000 
physicians and surgeons have voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of social secu- 
rity coverage. It is true that in only six 
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States, representing 18,000 physicians, by 
small margins they have voted against 
coverage. It is evident that 65 percent 
of the total physicians and surgeons of 
our Nation now favor compulsory social 
security coverage for physicians and 
surgeons. Oh, yes, in a few instances 
when some members of the house of 
delegates of the AMA desiring special 
privileges for physicians and surgeons 
proposed that doctors should be covered 
on an optional basis, in other words 
voluntary coverage, a majority favored 
voluntary coverage. It is evident that 
were workers and professional men per- 
mitted to enter or stay out of social se- 
curity coverage on a voluntary basis, this 
insurance system would not be ac- 
tuarially sound as it is and always has 
been, nor would there be anything like 
the present surplus of $23 billion. 

Mr. President, elective coverage under 
social security law is unthinkable. It 
would prove actuarially unsound. How 
could any thoughtful person justify per- 
mitting self-employed physicians and 
surgeons to elect whether or not they 
desire to be covered by social security? 
Were they to be granted this special 
privilege, obviously young professional 
men might not be interested. If they 
chose not to join the social security sys- 
tem and have that coverage, the social 
security fund would not have the pre- 
miums paid in as paid by other profes- 
sional men at the time of payment of 
their income taxes. Physicians and sur- 
geons when in their sixties naturally 
would join the social security system and 
eventually enjoy the benefits. 

Mr. President, obviously, no insurance 
and survivors system would long con- 
tinue to be actuarially sound if coverage 
were granted to certain favored profes- 
sions on an optional basis. 

Our social security system should be 
universal, covering all employed and 
self-employed and providing retirement 
and disability payments adequate in 
amounts for those who have paid premi- 
ums during their working years. 

Mr. President, the defeat last year of 
the proposal for hospital and nursing 
home insurance for the elderly, usually 
termed “medicare,” was a defeat for 
every American family. There are more 
than 17 million Americans over 65 years 
of age. The basic problem is that most of 
these people cannot purchase adequate 
hospitalization insurance from private 
corporations except at exorbitant rates. 
In my State of Ohio, the Blue Cross 
recently raised its rates substantially, 
beyond the reach of many persons who 
were formerly covered. 

Furthermore, all Americans, regard- 
less of age, have parents likely to be ill 
at one time or another. These families 
desire—in fact, find it necessary—to save 
for their children’s education and for 
other necessary future expenditures. If 
prolonged illness afflicts a parent, father- 
in-law, mother-in-law, or other elderly 
relative, average American families 
should not be compelled to incur colos- 
sal debt or payout from savings accumu- 
lated for other purposes. 

Under the social security program, a 
working Man or woman can pay pre- 
miums into the social security fund dur- 
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ing his economically productive years for 
the hospitalization needs of his later 
years. Our social security program is an 
actuarially sound insurance system and 
will continue to be so under President 
Kennedy’s proposal to meet this need of 
our older citizens. 

It is a tragedy that here in the richest 
country in the world, millions of our el- 
derly live in constant fear that their sav- 
ings, if any, will be washed away by a 
prolonged illness or a serious accident. 
Under President Kennedy’s proposal 
over 900,000 men and women in my State 
of Ohio will be immediately eligible for 
assistance. 

The American Medical Association 
lobby spent more than $7 million to de- 
feat medicare last year. The small 
band of willful men who control Amer- 
ican Medical Association policy assert 
our people do not support this program. 
Yet, a recent Gallup poll indicates that 
two out of three persons interviewed are 
in favor of medicare under social secu- 
rity. Only 26 percent were opposed. 
Apparently Americans refuse to swallow 
the propaganda pills prescribed by the 
professional medical politicans who pre- 
sume to speak for 180,000 American phy- 
sicians and surgeons. 

It is noteworthy that the National 
Association of Trained Nurses, repre- 
senting 170,000 nurses, has at all times 
supported medicare, so-called, under 
the social security program. It has al- 
ways expressed its desire that nurses be 
covered by social security, and they are 
covered. 

Powerful though the American Med- 
ical Association lobby is, has been, and 
will be, I believe President Kennedy’s 
proposal for hospital and nursing home 
care for the elderly under social security 
will be enacted into law before the 88th 
Congress adjourns. Like social security 
retirement payments, hospital care will 
be made available to all persons 65 or 
older, as a matter of right, not as a 
charity handout. 

This proposal will in no way alter or 
affect the traditional doctor-patient re- 
lationship. I would never advocate any 
change in the freedom we Americans en- 
joy to be attended by doctors of our 
choice, or in the doctor’s freedom to se- 
lect his patients and determine for him- 
self all the details of his treatment. 
Furthermore, every effort has been made 
in writing this legislation to assure that 
there will be a minimum of Government 
activity in the operation of this program. 

Mr. President, this proposal was de- 
feated in the Senate by two votes last 
year. We will not go back. There are 
votes in the Senate now to pass the ad- 
ministration’s medicare program. We 
will go forward and improve upon and 
liberalize the social security system, of 
which we are all so proud today. 


SUPPORT CIVIL RIGHTS FOR ALL 
AMERICANS 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
along with other Democratic Senators 
from Northern States, I attended a Dem- 
ocratic leadership conference. Attor- 
ney General Kennedy and others dis- 
cussed the administration program for 
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civil rights legislation. I expressed my- 
self as supporting the administration 
civil rights program, including ending 
forthwith discrimination in all public 
facilities, including restaurants and 
motels; accelerating integration in pub- 
lic schools; compelling registration of 
Negro citizens desirous of voting; and 
according full civil rights to all citizens, 
regardless of color. At that time I 
stated, as I state today, that there can 
be no compromise on the issue of civil 
liberties and civil rights for all Ameri- 
cans. 

It is most unfortunate that 100 years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation 
there are in certain sections of the 
country violations of the law as laid 
down by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I am happy to be a 
cosponsor of the civil rights bills which 
were introduced today. Although I, 
along with others, hope for adjournment 
of this session of Congress in Septem- 
ber or October, we will probably be 
extending Christmas greetings to our 
colleagues here in Washington. How- 
ever, I feel that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we remain here and have 
this question fully and thoroughly de- 
bated at length in this Chamber, even 
though this may later on result in pro- 
longed sessions. Then, after the issues 
have been fully and fairly debated and 
after all Senators have been given an 
opportunity to express their views, I, for 
one, will, if necessary, vote to terminate 
any prolonged debate—any long con- 
tinuing filibuster by voting in favor of 
cloture, as I did on two occasions in May 
of last year. 


ARTS AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the re- 
port on “The Arts and the National Gov- 
ernment” which August Heckscher has 
just submitted to the President is un- 
doubtedly one of the major documents 
in this field. I am especially gratified 
by the report because it also gives recog- 
nition to a long-standing effort in arts 
legislation which I have made, going back 
to 1948, and which is represented in the 
present Congress by a bill I joined the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] in introducing. In short, my 
views and those of the Senator from 
Minnesota and those of others are com- 
bined in the one bill, which calls for a 
National Arts Foundation, which Mr. 
Heckscher describes as the natural 
crowning step in a national cultural 
policy. 

The wonderfully creative step taken 
by Mr. Heckscher, who is a New Yorker 
and a constituent of mine as well as a 
personal friend, not only is the most 
comprehensive summary of the Federal 
Government’s present activities in the 
arts since the report of the Fine Arts 
Commission many years ago, but it also 
fairly sparkles with creative ideas and 
recommendations for improving pro- 
grams, procedures, and artistic results. 

As the President’s Special Consultant 
on the Arts, Mr. Heckscher pioneered in 
a new function with extraordinary suc- 
cess. Recognizing that the Govern- 
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ment’s role must remain supplementary, 
he pointed out nevertheless that the 
Government's impact on the arts at the 
present time under current programs is 
considerable and can be made stronger 
and better without necessarily incurring 
particularly greater expenditures. In- 
deed, if Mr. Heckscher’s recommenda- 
tions were to be acted upon, substantial 
economies might conceivably be effected 
in our building program by giving more 
attention to standards of good art. The 
principles of good art should also be ap- 
plied to roadbuilding and landscaping 
as well as architecture, to airports as well 
as Embassies, to medals, stamps, posters, 
and typography, to the photographic and 
film projects of the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and to a whole host of Govern- 
ment activities which we do not usually 
relate to the visual or performing arts. 

In this, Mr. Heckscher is expressing, 
in my view, the finest attributes of our 
civilization and what they mean in terms 
of satisfaction to our people; and he is 
entitled to great support and praise for 
the fine job he has done. 

The report has already been placed in 
the Record by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL]; so I confine my re- 
marks to comments upon it. 

The core of the report is the proposal 
for the establishment of the President’s 
Advisory Council on the Arts. Here, too, 
although I have felt that this step would 
be time-consuming, and believe that we 
could move directly into the Arts Foun- 
dation idea, which is fundamentally 
premised on giving supplementary gov- 
ernmental aid in the nonprofit field to 
both the performing arts and the visual 
arts, in order to reach parts of the coun- 
try which are not now reached with such 
performances and exhibits, nevertheless, 
because I believe it important that we 
Move expeditiously in this field, I wel- 
come even the first step, which is the 
Advisory Council on the Arts. 

I have done my best to bring to the 
President suggestions for membership on 
the Council which I believe would most 
effectively promote this work and give it 
the broadest possible consensus of Amer- 
ican society; and I am sure the Presi- 
dent will make good choices. 

I urge that when the Advisory Council 
is formed, it move immediately, as Mr. 
Heckscher in his magnificent report has 
suggested, into the area of recommending 
for the Nation a program which really 
will represent an embodiment of the 
Nation’s cultural progress and will bring 
to bear upon our leisure time, our recrea- 
tional activities, and our spiritual and 
cultural development the tremendous 
values which exist in our country. Such 
a program also will enable us—far better 
than we do today—to meet the challenge 
of the Communists’ cultural ideas in the 
world, on which they are spending great 
amounts of money for their propagation 
and which represent the key aspect of 
their activities, which are designed to 
“bury” the free world. 

In emphasizing the enormous influence 
on American art that the Government 
exerts through its manifold activities, 
Mr. Heckscher has performed an in- 
valuable service to the American people. 
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His report, which is also his valedictory, 

offers guidelines to the new Advisory 

Council on the Arts, which has just been 

established by Presidential Executive 

order. These guidelines give it the op- 
portunity to influence the whole direc- 
tion of the role of art in Government 
programs. The announcement of the 
establishment of the President’s Advisory 

Council on the Arts contains in itself the 

potential of a large step forward toward 

a comprehensive program to implement 

our national responsibility in the arts. 

It is a real recognition by the Federal 

Government of the tremendous renas- 

cence of the arts which has been taking 

place throughout the country. 

No one who recognizes the prestige 
and international impact of the arts in 
projecting American civilization will seek 
to minimize the importance of this re- 
port and the part that the Advisory 
Council can play. I am especially 
pleased to point out also the emphasis 
placed in the report on the establish- 
ment of a National Arts Foundation, 
such as I have sponsored in the Congress, 
which Mr. Heckscher describes as “the 
logical crowning step in a national cul- 
tural policy,” and his support for the ob- 
jectives which such a Foundation would 
make possible. I shall continue to work 
for the creation of a U.S. Arts Founda- 
tion in order to bring the arts to our 
people in areas of the country not now 
effectively reached, and I hope that the 
new Advisory Council will address itself 
promptly to this problem. Although Mr. 
Hecksher has resigned as the Presi- 
dent’s special consultant, after having 
remained in the post for longer than he 
had originally intended to stay, we shall 
not entirely lose the benefit of his coun- 
sel and guidance, for I am happy to note 
that he has consented to serve on the 
new Advisory Council. We need his help 
in formulating and developing the role 
of the Federal Government in the arts 
which he has so brilliantly summarized 
in his report. 

I hope very much that the American 
people will take this proposal most se- 
riously. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
feature on the subject which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times, June 17. 

There being no objection the feature 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARTS COUNCILS ARISE IN 13 STATES—GAIN IN 
LEISURE AND KENNEDY BACKING SPUR MOVE- 
MENT—POSITION ON SUBSIDY VARIES—FED- 
ERAL INCENTIVE ASKED 

(By Milton Esterow) 

A growing number of State councils on 
the arts, to provide cultural opportunities in 
thousands of communities, are developing 
throughout the Nation. 

Thirteen States, reflecting the national up- 
surge of interest in the arts, have such 
groups or plan to establish them according 
to a survey by correspondents of The New 
York Times. Most of the councils have been 
formed in the last 3 years. 

The councils are established by State legis- 
latures to raise artistic standards and in- 
crease public exposure to all the arts. Some 
use State funds; others believe their main 
duty is to spur private patronage. 

Stimulants to the councils have included 
President Kennedy’s support of the arts, the 
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rise in leisure time and an increasing respect 
for the role of the arts in a democratic 
society. 

The States that have councils or plan them 
are New York, California, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, North Carolina, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio, Nebraska, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, and Virginia. 

The councils vary from 11 members to 100 
and include leaders in the arts and in busi- 
ness. 

WORK IN LOCALITIES 

The councils are stimulating arts activities 
locally, spurring the establishment of com- 
munity groups and bringing live perform- 
ances to people who have never had an 
opportunity to see them. 

The Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, 
which President Kennedy established last 
week, is expected to stimulate the council 
movement further. 

In addition, Senator Jacos K. Javrrs, of New 
York, and nine other Senators have intro- 
duced a bill to grant up to $100,000 annually 
to States that have set up arts councils. 

The bill, first introduced in 1957, is in 
committee. Senator Javits said yesterday 
that the bill’s chances of coming to the Sen- 
ate floor were excellent. “Action on the 
floor,” he explained, “depends on recommen- 
dations made by the President’s Advisory 
Council.” But there is pessimism about the 
bill’s chances of passing the House. 


NO WISCONSIN PROGRAM 


Some Governors believe arts councils are 
not the responsibility of State governments. 
A number of States are still considered 
“cultural dust bowls.” 

A correspondent of the Times in Wisconsin 
reported: “No State program for support of 
the arts is contemplated here. People are 
struggling to convince the legislature that 
support of schools is a legitimate concern of 
the State.” 

One of the most significant contributions 
is being made by the New York State Coun- 
cil on the Arts, which was established 3 years 
ago at Governor Rockefeller’s request. 

The State council has supported extended 
tours by organizations such as the Phoenix 
Theater, the New York City Opera Co., and 
the Buffalo Philharmonic. Its budget this 
year is $653,000. 

John H. MacFadyen, the council's execu- 
tive director, said the council received fre- 
quent requests from other States for infor- 
mation on setting up a program. He has 
prepared a guide outlining it. 

“Each State has its particular artistic 
identity, and to this extent the programs 
that emerge will naturally differ,” Mr. Mac- 
Fadyen said. 

CALIFORNIA AWAITS BILL 

In California, a bill to establish a fine arts 
commission is expected to pass the legisla- 
ture. The measure, modeled on the New 
York State Council, is supported by Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown. 

Economy has influenced legislators to favor 
State assistance to the arts. Unions af- 
fected by the movie slump have argued that 
State and community help for theaters would 
ease the Hollywood recession. 

A Connecticut bill creating a State com- 
mission on the arts was signed into law on 
June 6 by Gov. John Dempsey. The 15 
members will survey public and private cul- 
tural facilities in the State. 

In New Jersey, Gov. Richard J. Hughes 
recently named an 1l-man commission to 
study the arts. Members include the artist, 
Ben Shahn, and the playwright, Selden Rod- 
man. The State’s first cultural center, 
which will cost $6 million, is being built in 
Trenton. It is scheduled for completion 
next year. 

For many years, North Carolina has con- 
sidered support of the arts a vital concern. 
It owns and supports an art gallery in 
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Raleigh and has contributed to the North 
Carolina Symphony Orchestra and subsidized 
outdoor dramas. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina 
is considering a proposal to appropriate 
$325,000 for a school for the performing arts. 

The proposal, strongly supported by Gov. 
Terry Sanford, is said to have a better-than- 
even chance of acceptance. The State school 
for music, dance, and drama would operate 
at the high school and college levels. 

In Missouri, Gov. John M. Dalton named a 
25-member arts committee last December. 
A bill has been introduced in the legislature 
to create a Missouri Council on the Arts. 

In Minnesota, the legislature has rejuve- 
nated a lagging arts program that is 60 years 
old and has passed a State Arts Council bill. 

Kentucky has a varied program—all insti- 
tuted since 1960. Through the State Coun- 
cil on Public Higher Education, the State 
contracts with the Louisville Symphony Or- 
chestra—at $50,000 annually—for perform- 
ances at State colleges. The Lexington Lit- 
tle Symphony, backed by State funds, plays 
in small cities in cooperation with local civic 


groups. 

The Kentucky Council of Performing Arts 
was recently set up. 

Michigan established a cultural commis- 
sion in 1960, and it now has 100 members. 
William E. Stirton, a vice president of the 
University of Michigan who was serving as 
chairman, resigned in January, but he has 
continued his interest in the commission's 
activities. 

Mr. Stirton said the commission had 
helped in establishing an artist in resi- 
dence—a pianist—in Flint, and had en- 
couraged communities to hold concerts and 
to develop arts centers. 


VIRGINIA SUPPORTS THEATER 


In Virginia, the Barter Theater at Abing- 
don has received an annual appropriation of 
$12,500 to $15,000 for many years. 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Art in Rich- 
mond sends “artmobiles” with exhibitions 
to cities and towns. The museum helps 
plan programs through a statewide Confed- 
eration of the Arts established 2 years ago. 

Nebraska created the Council for Ne- 
braska’s Cultural Resources in 1961. Its 
financing has come through private sub- 
scriptions and donations from individuals 
and corporations. 

Dr. Walter Milltzer, chairman of the 
council and dean of the University of Ne- 
braska’s College of Arts and Science, said 
that “at this point the council is a State co- 
ordinating agency for various local groups in 
cultural pursuits.” 

In Nevada, Gov. Grant Sawyer is appoint- 
ing a 10-member committee to determine 
possible steps toward a p: Dr. Craig 
Shepherd, head of the University of Nevada’s 
Art Department, will be chairman of the 
council. 

Washington created a State arts council in 
1961, but only $2,000 has been appropriated 
for the next 2 years. 

In Ohio, a bill to create an Ohio Arts Eval- 
uation Commission to help in determining 
the role of State agencies in the growth of 
the arts is being considered in the legis- 
lature. 

“It has not yet been conclusively de- 
termined that new government support for 
the arts will be truly effective,” Mr. Mac- 
Fadyen said. However, I believe that if this 
support develops with sound artistic objec- 
tives, a significant contribution to the arts 
in America will follow.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
this report because it emphasizes that in 
this case we are dealing not with after- 
noon tea parties, but with hard realities 
of power, culture, the theater, music, and 
other artistic performances, including 
those in the visual arts, and their exhibi- 
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tion. These represent a major factor in 
the world. All of them depict in ways 
that nothing else can what we have ac- 
complished in these fields. 

Therefore, this is a critically impor- 
tant arm of the American effort to 
achieve freedom in the world. I feel 
that this is the first time it is really 
beginning to receive the attention it de- 
serves to receive. I urge that it be car- 
ried through, not with the idea of being 
a parlor enterprise for some very nice 
people, but as being one of the true indi- 
cations of power and ruccess on the part 
of our society. 


DONOVAN AWARD TO JOHN J. 
McCLOY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
our great New Yorkers is John J. McCloy, 
a most distinguished American who has 
served his Nation in many high places, 
and who the other evening was honored 
to receive from an organization known 
as the Veterans of the OSS—the Office 
of Strategic Services—the “Wild Bill” 
Donovan Medal. As General Donovan 
has carried on the great tradition of his 
really heroic life as a soldier and states- 
man, this organization gives a medal 
annually to a very distinguished Ameri- 
can whose record of public service is 
deemed to exemplify the major aspects 
of General Donovar’s own career. I 
know few people in our country more 
Geserving of the honor than Jack 
McCloy, as we all know him so affec- 
tionately. 

Like the general, a veteran of World 
War I, John J. McCloy has served as the 
Assistant Secretary of War during World 
War II, as U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, as President Kennedy’s coor- 
dinator of disarmament activities, and 
in 1962 was appointed by President Ken- 
nedy as Chairman of the Coordinating 
Committee of the U.S. Government in 
connection with the Cuban crisis. In 
private life, Mr. McCloy is chairman of 
the board of directors of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. 

In accepting the William J. Donovan 
Award, Mr. McCloy described his friend 
as he had known him through the years. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the address of 
the Honorable John J. McCloy, which 
he delivered at the annual dinner of the 
Veterans of the OSS, in New York City, 
June 5. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By Mr. McCioy 

I have been honored from time to time 
by awards of varying character, some of 
which have puzzled me as I could see lit- 
tle justification for my selection. On the 
other hand, there have been some which 
have meant so much to me that I simply 
have cherished them and have been so 
thankful that I was thought of in that con- 
nection that I have swept modesty aside in 
my delight to receive them. Tonight is one 
of those. Bill Donovan and his friend- 
ship meant so much to me over the years 
that to possess an award which bears his 
name, given by those who worked with 
him—by people who knew him and know 
me—that it was hard for me not to give 
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the impression, to those who asked if I would 
receive it, that I was unseemingly eager. 

I first met Bill Donovan in the course 
of World War I. I was traveling along the 
line with an old chief of mine who not only 
served in that war but who had fought the 
Indians on the Plains. So short is the 
span of U.S. history that this man who had 
been in the Indian wars only died relatively 
recently—a considerable time after the close 
of World War II. One of the divisions which 
we visited was the old 42d Rainbow Division, 
then commanded by General Menoher, and 
my chief, whose name was Guy Preston, had 
been at West Point with Menoher. In the 
course of the visit, he asked Menoher how 
he was getting along with his division. I 
remember Preston called Menoher by his 
West Point nickname, “Minnie,” a familiarity 
in which I did not join as at that time I 
was only a lieutenant. Menoher replied that 
his division was getting along fine and if 
it could only continue successfully to con- 
tain two such extraordinary personalities as 
Douglas MacArthur and “Wild Bill” Dono- 
van, he did not fear anything that the Ger- 
mans would throw at him. I remember see- 
ing both of them then—young, handsome, 
gallant, colorful—they seemed in their ap- 
pearance to express all that I had ever heard 
about them and everything that was gal- 
lant and soldierly. Each had the Distin- 
guished Service Cross and yet, it is signifi- 
cant that each of them, with all their great 
achievements in that war, had yet to make 
their greatest contribution to their coun- 
try. Each of them went on to win the 
Medal of Honor and to render such mighty 
service to the winning of World War II. 

I cherish among my possessions a picture 
of Bill Donovan taken at about that time, 
with his helmet cocked slightly on one side 
of his head and though it was not a color 
photograph, you can almost see the blue of 
his penetrating eyes. There is no doubt 
about your being able to see the burning 
spirit of the man. 

There are a number of you here tonight 
who served with him in the AEF. To them, 
I do not need to recall the electric effect the 
mention of his name had among us. 

Father Duffy tells how his personality per- 
vaded the old 69th Regiment but that per- 
sonality and his spirit also pervaded the 
whole 42d Division and from that division 
it went out to the entire AEF. 

The tale of his exploits, his drive and his 
courage, went from dug-out to dug-out all 
along the line, There were no orders or 
messages or newspaper or radio broadcasts 
to pass it on—it was all word of mouth. 
What he had done on the Ourcq at St. 
Mihiel and the Argonne was mess talk every- 
where. Many an officer led his troops better 
and more courageously through merely hav- 
ing heard the stories of Bill Donovan’s en- 
ergy and courage. 

Homer said of one of his heroes that he 
was the bravest man that had come up un- 
der the walls of Troy. Maybe Bill was not 
the bravest man on the Western Front but 
he was among the bravest few. But he had 
more than courage—he had foresight and dis- 
cernment. He saw the need for information 
and intelligence and the folly of attempting 
to face a challenge of the character of 
World War II without an organization 
thoroughly equipped to deal with all the 
ramifications that this need entailed. I like 
to think that I did a few things to help 
smooth his rather rough way toward the 
accomplishment of his objective, but as I 
look back on it now, I wish that I had done 
much more. 

What a man. I used to think in World 
War II that all the Germans and Japanese 
needed to do was to put a tail on Bill 
Donovan and they could quickly identify 
the area of our next offensive. He ran to 
every fire. You couldn't anymore hold him 
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in Washington when an attack was on than 
you could hold in a storm. 

Bill knew everybody and most everyone 
knew him, but he had an inner quality that 
made him at times seem to me to be a rather 
lonely spirit. There was no one like him, in 
many ways quite unpredictable, unfathom- 
able. I was at times in turn struck by his 
conviviality and his independence—almost 
his aloofness, but always he was a leader 
and a fighter and a friend. But really how 
uncalled for it is for me to describe Bill 
Donovan’s character to a group consisting 
of his widow and his friends and fellow work- 
ers. It is not only uncalled for but pre- 
sumptuous, 

Let me just add this: Father Duffy, writ- 
ing as of the time the 69th was stationed, 
after the close of hostilities in World War I 
at Remagen where another American unit 
was to cross the Rhine a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, spoke of the men whom he had 
been associated with in the regiment—some 
dead, others in hospitals or for one reason 
or another, about to leave the regiment. 

“In a very special degree,” he wrote, “I am 
going to miss Donovan.” He went on to 
describe in a vivid manner some of his ex- 
periences with him during the fighting and 
then he ended up by writing, “I liked him 
for his alert mind and just views and ready 
wit, for his generous enthusiasms and his 
whole engaging personality. The richest gain 
I have gotten out of the war is the friend- 
ship of William J. Donovan.” 

In a very special degree all of us continue 
to miss Donovan and so I think you under- 
stand how much I am warmed by this award 
which will always refresh my memory of the 
ever-vital spirit of this outstanding patriot. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to supplement the statement which 
I made earlier today on the civil rights 
issue, which is a critically important 
issue before us, and to point out that 
every one of the items recommended 
by the President is an item which many 
of us here have worked on and put for- 
ward over the years. In the main— 
though there is at least one exception, 
that is, the so-called public accommoda- 
tions section—they represent also rec- 
ommendations of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, which in my opinion has 
more than richly deserved the President’s 
recommendation that its life be made 
permanent, as many of us have con- 
tended. 

We have now come to a day of reckon- 
ing for the Nation, when the President 
has begun to assume the moral as well 
as the lawful leadership of the whole 
Nation in expressing what must be done 
in legislation in order to give redress to 
grievances of millions of Americans 
which they feel so deeply that they are 
willing to shed their blood in order to 
see them redressed. It must be noted 
that on the very same day there is the 
funeral at Arlington Cemetery of Med- 
gar Evers, a martyr in this cause, assas- 
sinated because of his advocacy of it, in 
a part of our native land which is so 
inhospitable to these ideas that it har- 
bors such an assassin. 

All these events should not for a mo- 
ment induce us to forget the tribute 
which is due to Members of this body— 
my own associates on the Republican 
side as well as those on the Democratic 
side—and to Members of the other body 
who, in and out of season, when the 
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issue was not quite the intense cause 
which it now is, have advocated the 
cause with vigor, dedication, and con- 
siderable sacrifice. Many of those, in- 
cluding myself, have anticipated the 
time when the issue would burgeon into 
a national crisis, and have pointed out 
what a great mistake it is to wait until 
it is upon us, in violent terms, before 
we give some attention to grievances so 
deeply felt by so many millions of Amer- 
icans merely because their skin happens 
to be of a different color from that of 
the majority. 

The gratification for this day must at 
the same time represent a spirit of ap- 
preciation to those who have fought so 
hard to bring this day about, notwith- 
standing the fact that even now we have 
overstayed our time on this question. 

I should like also to express a sense 
of dedication for the trials and strug- 
gles which lie ahead. This Chamber 
will be the scene of a bitter battle. I 
have deep confidence that we shall pre- 
vail, at long last, historically, in imposing 
cloture on a civil rights measure. But it 
will not be easy. Let every Senator 
steel himself to all-night sessions, the 
cots, and that sleepy look on the faces 
of Senators when they come into the 
Chamber three or four times a night to 
answer quorum calls. Then it will really 
be true, as it was in 1957, though we 
did not get out of that exercise what we 
should have in terms of the country’s 
security, that they also serve who stay 
at home—home in the Senate Chamber. 

We shall be at home, but we shall be 
serving the great interests of our coun- 
try, and I think the great interests of 
freedom in the world. Our friends all 
around the world should take great heart 
today from what is happening in this 
Chamber with relation to the President’s 
message, the united support which that 
message and the measures following it 
are receiving, and also the spirit of de- 
termination prevalent in this Chamber 
that this time we will not be turned aside 
or thwarted in our course. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from New 
York and point out that if the opponents 
of civil rights legislation make the great 
mistake of seeking to prevent passage of 
the measures against what I am certain 
is the overwhelming will of the great 
majority of the American people, they 
must follow exactly the parliamentary 
procedure the Senator from New York 
has outlined. He and I discussed the 
same subject the other day on the floor 
of the Senate. At that time we both ex- 
pressed the point of view that we must 
break the filibuster, and that if it de- 
velops, the filibuster will be broken by 
American public opinion. But to get 
American public opinion pointed toward 
the breaking of a filibuster, the attention 
of the American people must be riveted 
on the Senate. It will be necessary in or- 
der to do that for the Senate not to keep 
banking hours in connection with the 
filibuster, but to remain in session week 
in and week out for as many weeks as it 
takes to break the filibuster. That 
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means setting aside all the business of 
the Senate, because when all is said and 
done, in the year 1963 there is no business 
as important to American history as the 
deliverance of constitutional rights to 
all Americans, irrespective of the color 
of their skin. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague for his observations which 
are constructive and helpful. My col- 
league has emphasized what needs to be 
emphasized. 

We shall not only sacrifice time and our 
personal disposition to be with our fam- 
ilies, but also we shall sacrifice perhaps 
some very pet measures—perhaps even 
measures urgently needed by the coun- 
try. But it seems to me the Senator is 
entirely correct in saying that the civil 
rights measures must have No. 1 
priority. The President, as I read his 
message, has dedicated not only his head, 
but his heart. He is also dedicating his 
top priority program, displacing tax re- 
duction. He has made that issue second, 
making civil rights first. Again I ex- 
press my gratitude to the Senator for his 
statement. 

I yield the floor. 


FIRST AMENDMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in what appears to be fast be- 
coming an annual affair, the Supreme 
Court has concluded its 1963 term with 
another controversial first amendment 
decision. The trend toward absolut- 
ism which has marked the Court’s more 
recent approach to the religious guaran- 
tees has again manifested itself in the 
decisions in Murray against Curlett and 
Schempp against Abington Township 
School District. According to this latest 
pronouncement the reading of a verse 
from the Bible or recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer constitutes a breach of the law 
of the land in that they violate the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Dean Griswold, of Harvard, has ob- 
served; 

Absolutes are likely to be phantoms elud- 
ing our grasp. Even if we have embraced 
them, they are likely to be misleading. If 
we start from absolute premises, we may 
find that we only oversimplify our problems 
and thus reach unsound results. It may 
well be that absolutes are the greatest hin- 
drance to sound and useful thought—in law, 
as in other fields of human knowledge * * * 
absolutism * * * is more likely to lead us 
into darkness than to light. 


The spectre of religious sterility raised 
by the absolute construction of the estab- 
lishment clause in the Regents’ Prayer 
case—Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 
(1962) - is now upon us, These decisions 
should be disturbing to all God-fearing 
people everywhere. I am a stanch be- 
liever in the separation of church and 
state but not in the separation of God 
and government. The Constitution was 
written and this Government established 
by men of great religious conviction. 
The faith of the Founding Fathers was 
instilled in them at an early age, and 
permeated every aspect of not only 
their private but also their public lives. 
It is apparent that our children and all 
future generations are to be denied some 
of the religious opportunities which our 
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forefathers so zealously sought to protect 
from Government interference. 

As Dean Griswold points out, these 
decisions are based on the erroneous 
assumption that the first amendment was 
designed to effect an absolute divorce- 
ment of religion from every aspect of 
American public life. A cursory exami- 
nation of American constitutional history 
indicates that this was never intended 
by the framers of the Constitution. The 
Court recognized this in Zorach v. 
Clauson (343 U.S. 306, 312-313 (1952)) 
wherein it said: 


The first amendment, however, does not say 
that in every and all respects there shall be 
a separation of church and state. Rather, it 
studiously defines the manner, the specific 
ways in which there shall be no concert or 
union or dependency one on the other. That 
is the commonsense of the matter. Other- 
wise the state and religion would be alien 
to each other—hostile, suspicious, and even 
unfriendly. We find no constitutional re- 
quirement which makes it necessary for Gov- 
ernment to be hostile to religion and to throw 
its weight against efforts to widen the effec- 
tive scope of religious influence. 

When the state encourages religious in- 
struction or cooperates with religious au- 
thorities by adjusting the schedule of public 
events to sectarian needs, it follows the best 
of our traditions. 


Thomas Jefferson, Mr. President, paid 
eloquent tribute to this tradition when 
he said: 


God who gave us life, gave us liberty. Can 
the liberties of a nation be secured when 
we have removed the conviction that these 
liberties are the gift of God? 


I appreciate the enormous difficulties 
implicit in constitutional interpretation, 
but even this endeavor requires due re- 
gard to the intent of the framers. Did 
the author of the first amendment com- 
prehend the result announced earlier this 
week? James Madison, the father of 
that amendment, apprehended it to 
mean that: 


Congress should not establish a religion, 
and enforce the legal observation of it by 
law, nor compel men to worship God in any 
manner contrary to their conscience * * * 
if the word “national” was inserted before 
religion, it would satisfy the minds of the 
honorable gentlemen. He believed that the 
people feared one sect might obtain a pre- 
eminence, or two combine together, and es- 
tablish a religion to which they would compel 
others to conform. He thought if the word 
“national” was introduced, it would point 
the amendment directly to the object it was 
intended to prevent. (I Annals of Congress 
730-31 (1789-91) .) 


As noted by the late Professor Corwin: 


In short, to establish” a religion was to 
give it a preferred status, a preeminence, 
carrying with it even the right to compel 
others to conform. But in fact, before 
Madison’s proposal was passed by the House 
and went to the Senate it had been changed 
to read: “Congress shall make no law estab- 
lishing religion, or to prevent the free exer- 
cise thereof, or to infringe the rights of con- 
cience”; and in the Senate this proposal 
was replaced by the following formula: “Con- 
gress shall make no law establishing articles 
of faith or a mode of worship or prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion.” That is, Con- 
gress should not prescribe a national faith, a 
possibility which those States with establish- 
ments of their own-—Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Maryland, and 
South Carolina—probably regarded with fully 
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as much concern as those which had gotten 
rid of their establishments. And the final 
form of the first amendment, which came 
from a committee of conference between the 
two Houses, appears to reflect this concern. 
(14 Law and Contemp. Prob. 9 (1949) .) 


Joseph Story thought that while the no- 
establishment clause inhibited Congress 
from giving preference to any Christian 
sect or denomination, it was not intended 
to withdraw the Christian religion as 
such from the protection of Congress. 
Thus, in his “Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution” he wrote: 

Probably at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, and of the amendment to 
it * * * the general, if not the universal, 
sentiment in America was that Christianity 
ought to receive encouragement from the 
state, so far as was not incompatible with 
the private rights of conscience, and the free- 
dom of religious worship. An attempt to 
level all religions, and to make it a matter of 
state policy to hold all in utter indifference, 
would have created universal disapproba- 
tion if not universal indignation. (Joseph 
Story, “Commentaries on the Constitution,” 
sec. 1874 (1833) .) 


Another constitutional authority of an 
earlier day had the same conception of 
“an establishment of religion.” 

Cooley wrote in the “Principles of Con- 
stitutional Law“: 

“By establishment” is meant the setting 
up or recognition of a state church, or at least 
the conferring upon one church of special 
favors and advantages which are denied to 
others. It was never intended by the Con- 
stitution that the Government should be 
prohibited from recognizing religion, * * * 
where it might be done without drawing any 
invidious distinctions between different re- 
ligious beliefs, organizations, or sects. 
(Cooley, “Principles of Constitutional Law,” 
224-225 (3 ed. 1898).) 


Justice Holmes, Mr. President, said: 

The life of the law has not been logic; 
it has been experience. (Common Law 1 
(1881) .) 


The American experience in the area 
of religion has been marked by a tolera- 
tion hitherto unknown in the annals of 
human history. This spark of religious 
freedom has now been raked up in the 
ashes of blind, ironclad, unreasoning, 
legal dogma. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last week 
I announced that I intended to speak 
with some frequency on the floor of the 
Senate during the period of time that 
the foreign aid bill was pending before 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and during the time it would be 
before the Senate itself for debate prior 
to a vote. 

I announced that one of the reasons 
why I would follow that parliamentary 
course of action was that I think it is im- 
possible, in the limited time we have in 
the hearings before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, to get across to the 
American people the serious problems in- 
volved in the proposals of the adminis- 
tration on foreign aid this year. 

It is important that those of us who 
are going to be called upon to vote on 
this subject matter carry out our trust 
of taking the facts of this issue to the 
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American people. It is one of the three 
or four most vital issues to the destiny 
of this country that will be considered 
by this Congress. The one we have dis- 
cussed so much already today, the ques- 
tion of civil rights, I would put at the 
top of the list, because no matter from 
what angle one looks at the civil rights 
issue, he cannot escape the fact that it 
is of vital importance to the destiny of 
this Nation. 

Thus far, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has been listening to the admin- 
istration witnesses in support of the bill. 
It is my evaluation of the testimony to 
date that they have made an exceedingly 
weak case in support of the bill. They 
have dealt for the most part in broad 
generalities. But the time has come for 
us to examine the foreign aid bill in 
minutia, and present what I am satisfied 
are facts that clearly justify drastic re- 
ductions in the amount sought by the ad- 
ministration for foreign aid, and also a 
reduction in the number of countries 
that now receive foreign aid. The ad- 
ministration witnesses admit the number 
of 107. The Senator from Idaho, in a 
great speech the other day on the floor 
of the Senate, pointed out that, outside 
the Communist bloc, there are only 
eight nations in all the world who are not 
recipients of some form of American for- 
eign aid, 

The record is clear that since 1946 the 
American taxpayers have made avail- 
able, in round numbers, $100 billion 
through fiscal year 1963. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of discussion before our committee about 
the problem of loans. Some of the ad- 
ministration witnesses have countered 
that loans have increased. Our reply is, 
“Not fast enough.” 

It is true that 5 years ago some of us 
started strenuous objections to the main- 
tenance of a foreign aid program of the 
proportions then being asked for. Five 
years ago 95 percent of our aid money 
was grant money and 5 percent loan 
money. We finally whittled the grant 
money down until a few years ago, 65 
percent was grant money and 35 percent 
loan money. 

The administration’s bill this year 
would result in approximately the same 
proportion. But, in the opinion of the 
senior Senator from Oregon, that is not 
nearly good enough. Until the ratio is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 75 
percent loan money and 25 percent grant 
money, the senior Senator from Oregon 
will continue to vote against foreign aid. 

I want to stress this again, because it 
needs to be said over and over again in 
order to get the American people to 
understand the facts. Here, as in the 
ease of the civil rights issue, the final 
decision will not be made by the Con- 
gress of the United States: the final de- 
cision will be made by American public 
opinion. Members of Congress will dis- 
cover that fact if they do not know it 
now. If the American public is to render 
an enlightened opinion in regard to the 
form that foreign aid should take, we 
must get the facts to the public, and we 
must answer such arguments as adminis- 
tration witnesses have been making on 
the subject matter of loans. 
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They have been testifying before our 
committee that there have been some 
increases in loans. But they use gener- 
alities. They talk about loans. It is 
necessary to ask—and we have been do- 
ing it—what kind of loans? What 
variety of loans? Of course, there is an 
interesting variety of loans. There are 
hard loans and soft loans. Hard loans 
are loans that are supposed to be paid, 
eventually, in American dollars. Soft 
loans are repaid in terms of foreign cur- 
rency, available to us only in the country 
of the currency. Wecan spend that cur- 
rency in those countries, in most in- 
stances, only with the permission of the 
country itself. Of course, that is not a 
loan—that is a subterfuge. To talk 
about that kind of financial arrange- 
ment as a loan, without being very care- 
ful to qualify it every time the adminis- 
tration spokesmen talk about loans, is, 
in my judgment, grossly misleading. 

When we talk about loans, the average 
citizen assumes that the American tax- 
payer is going to get interest. We have 
asked for memoranda giving us a de- 
tailed account. It is interesting that in 
the formal testimony the administration 
witnesses presented to the committee 
they omitted any analysis of the loans 
themselves. The testimony was notable 
for what it did not say more than for 
what it did say. It was noticeable that 
the testimony failed to point out that a 
very large percentage of loans bear an 
interest rate of three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent, which, as we said in our cross ex- 
amination of the witnesses, probably 
does not even cover the service charge 
of the loan. We asked for information 
on that subject, too. We want to know 
exactly what the American taxpayer is 
out of pocket in connection with every 
dollar of foreign aid. 

If a loan is obtained at three-quarters 
of 1 percent interest, the American tax- 
payer is out of pocket additional millions 
of dollars. Do not forget, hard American 
dollars cannot be loaned to country X, 
Y, or Z at three-quarters of 1 percent 
without the American taxpayer in fact 
giving a substantial additional amount 
of aid to the country that is the recipient 
of a low interest loan. 

Why? It is because of the operation 
of our monetary system that the Amer- 
ican taxpayer must pay the cost of the 
use of that money, for the American 
taxpayer, through the Department of 
the Treasury, borrows the money that 
is loaned to a foreign country, and the 
American taxpayer, in fact, pays an in- 
terest charge for the use of that money 
by his own Government. That is a flex- 
ible figure, but the last one I saw from 
the Treasury Department was that such 
loans cost the American taxpayer 34 
percent. 

If we are getting no higher than three- 
quarters of 1 percent in interest from 
a foreign country, it means that we are 
making an additional subsidy grant to 
ve country that obtains this kind of 
oan. 

The American people must understand 
that point. I find that as they under- 
stand it, increasing numbers of them 
share the point of view of those of us 
who are critical of the foreign aid pro- 
grams. 
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It was also brought out in the cross- 
examination of the administration wit- 
nesses that there is a grace period on 
many loans for as long as 10 years; that 
is, for 10 years the countries do not have 
to pay a cent in reduction of the prin- 
cipal. 

We have tried in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations hearings to bring out 
the fact that this creates some very seri- 
ous psychological barriers in the way of 
the final payment of the loan, and that 
it will create in the opinion of some of 
us a feeling on the part of many nations, 
“Well, eventually they will forgive the 
whole thing; there will not be 10 years 
of grace, but there will be grace in per- 
petuity; and eventually, we can get a 
final cancellation of the loan.” 

As we go around the world, as some 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee do from time to time, we find— 
at least I have found—the increasing 
impression developing that in many in- 
stances Uncle Sam probably will not ever 
even attempt to collect the loan. This 
must be stopped. We have a great, 
solemn obligation to protect the financial 
interest of the American taxpayer in our 
foreign aid program; and we have not 
been doing it. 

I make these comments in further ex- 
planation of why I will follow what in 
some quarters is regarded as an unpop- 
ular course of action in using this desk 
in the Senate as the medium for dis- 
seminating factual knowledge to the 
American people about the operation of 
the foreign aid program. 


AID PROGRAM RELATES TO NATO NUCLEAR FORCE 


Mr. President, the debate this year 
over foreign aid foreshadows another in- 
ternational issue that promises to be 
costly, and, in my opinion, valueless to 
the United States. It is the issue of the 
surface fleet of missile-carrying freight- 
ers being proposed by the United 
States for the use of NATO. It in- 
volves another heavy expenditure. Itin- 
volves another subsidy to NATO, at a 
time when most of the NATO countries 
are in better financial position than the 
United States, and when they ought to 
be required to start paying a greater 
share of the burden of protecting free- 
dom in the world. 

Because West Germany is denied by 
treaty the right to manufacture nu- 
clear weapons or missiles, and because 
many Europeans fear that the United 
States would not use its domestic-based 
weapons in defense of Europe, the ad- 
ministration believes that a NATO nu- 
clear force will accommodate the ob- 
jections of our allies to the current U.S. 
monopoly over the nuclear forces of the 
Western World. Our proposal calls for 
the manning of these vessels by mixed 
crews from all participating nations; 
neither the crews nor any of the com- 
ponent forces could be withdrawn from 
NATO command by the contributing 
country. 

This subject was discussed in some 
depth at the recent Ottawa Conference. 
In my judgment, that conference bodes 
ill for the United States, if we carry out 
the U.S. proposal for further aid to 
NATO, to which the Ottawa meeting 
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was only a preliminary. Today I direct 
my attention to this particular proposal. 

It stems from a great dilemma fac- 
ing the United States. On the one hand, 
our allies are more economically and 
politically independent than at any time 
since World War I; they doubt that they 
should continue to rely completely on the 
U.S. nuclear force for their protection. 
The European members of NATO are im- 
patient to have nuclear forces of their 
own, that will not be subject to Amer- 
ican control and American veto. 

On the other hand, the United States 
is anxious to prevent the spread of inde- 
pendent nuclear forces. We know that 
so long as only we and the Soviet Un- 
ion have the nuclear capacity, the pos- 
sibilities of nuclear war can be con- 
trolled by our two countries. Once many 
nations have the nuclear capacity, we 
will lose control of the peace or war is- 
sue, so far as the Western World is con- 
cerned. 

The answer of the administration 
has, in effect, been an effort to preempt 
nuclear forces by almost literally buy- 
ing them up.” We know it would be very 
expensive for our European allies to fi- 
nance the huge development of nuclear 
and missile forces. So we are offering to 
pay 40 percent of the cost of a nuclear 
force under NATO command, with the 
understanding that although they will 
share in its operation, we will continue 
to have a veto over its use. 

We are proposing that the United 
States and Germany each pay 40 percent 
of the cost of this surface fleet, which 
will amount to about $2% billion apiece, 
with Britain scheduled to pay only 10 
percent and all the others the remaining 
10 percent. Moreover, we are trying to 
“sweeten the pot” for the Europeans by 
telling them the freighters will be built 
in their shipyards. Nothing is being said 
about how many will be built in Ameri- 
can shipyards, which need business 
much more, in many cases, than do the 
Europeans, nor about the further drain 
of US. dollars into Europe which this 
will cause. 

UNITED STATES CANNOT CONTROL ALL WESTERN 
NUCLEAR FORCES 

It is my present opinion that the ven- 
ture will be a failure. It will fail because 
in the end, we not only will have paid 
much more than our share, but we will 
lose control of it, too. The effort to 
maintain complete control over western 
nuclear forces is an impossible objec- 
tive to achieve. We all recognize the 
fact that it was only possible while the 
United States alone was financially able 
to develop such forces. 

Today, France, Britain, and Germany 
are all capable of developing them alone, 
and certainly on a cooperative basis. 
Right now, France is going ahead with 
her independent nuclear force, and hav- 
ing nothing to do with the surface fleet 
because of our veto over it. So even if 
we proceed, we still will not accomplish 
our objective of monopolizing western 
nuclear power. 

The only way we can bring France 
into this force and persuade her to give 
up her independent force, is to give up 
our veto. That is why I say that in the 
end we not only will be paying France's 
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share of this force, but we will lose con- 
trol of it, too. 

In short, the whole idea is unsound fi- 
nancially and militarily for the United 
States. I am sorry to see President Ken- 
nedy going to Europe to promote some- 
thing that seems to me so ill-advised. 
However I do not see how he can possi- 
bly go to Europe and not have this sub- 
ject matter raised in one or more of his 
conferences. 

The current debate on foreign aid will 
center on the undue share of the military 
burden of the Western World already 
being borne by the United States. We 
must immediately bring home to our 
allies and to the administration that 
there is a limit to what can be bought 
with American money. The time to start 
bringing that home is in the considera- 
tion of the foreign aid bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] that he may raise 
the point of no quorum, without my los- 
ing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee withhold for a 
moment his suggestion of the absence of 
a quorum? 

Mr. GORE. I withhold my request. 

Mr. MORSE. Is this a call for a quo- 
rum prior to a speech that the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia plans to 
make? If so, I shall be delighted to 
join in the request. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The call for the 
quorum will be to enable several Sena- 
tors who wish to be present when I make 
a brief speech concerning the decision of 
the Supreme Court on Monday, last, in 
the prayer case, to come to the Chamber. 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to know 
that. The only reason why I inquired 
was that I assumed that later in the 
afternoon the President’s message on 
civil rights would be read. 

Mr. President, I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that in accordance with un- 
derstandings previously reached today, 
the President’s message on civil rights 
will be read to the Senate later this 
afternoon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). The message is at 
the desk; it has not been read. The 


-Chair does not know what the pleasure 


of the Senate is. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to hear the speech 
by the Senator from Virginia. Follow- 
ing the delivery of that speech, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will request that the 
President’s message on civil rights be 
read. At that time, I shall suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield. 
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Mr. FONG. The Republican Senators 
are now having a conference on the civil 
rights bill. It is our hope that if there 
is to be a call for a live quorum, it will 
be deferred until after the conclusion of 
that conference. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The call that is 
about to be requested by the Senator 
from Tennessee will not be for a live 
quorum. 

Mr. GORE. I do not intend to insist 
upon a live quorum. Some Senators 
have expressed a desire to be notified in 
order that they may be present when 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
speaks. I am about to renew my sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum; and 
after the call has proceeded for a few 
names, I shall withdraw the request. 

Mr. FONG. Very well. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PRAYER CASE DECISION 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
decision announced on Monday by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the prayer cases 
from Pennsylvania and Maryland is so 
long, so involved, and so contradictory, 
that it is difficult to accurately appraise 
what it actually means. Of course, it 
carries forward the two basic errors of 
the New York prayer case of last year; 
namely, a misinterpretation of the 
meaning of the words “establishment of 
religion” and the application of the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment to 
State laws on the subject of prayers in 
public schools. 

As I pointed out last year, and as the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE] so effectively pointed out on 
the NBC television program last Monday 
night, what Jefferson, Madison, and 
other advocates of separation of church 
and state complained of in colonial days 
was the maintenance by taxation of an 
official state religion. In Virginia, it was 
the Church of England. There can be 
no doubt about the fact that when Madi- 
son framed the first amendment and 
used the words “establishment of reli- 
gion,” he used them in the sense that 
everyone in his day and time used that 
phrase, mainly to designate a religious 
institution, commonly called a church. 
That interpretation was concurred in by 
the Congress, which shortly after the 
adoption of the first amendment voted 
to employ Chaplains for the House and 
Senate and for the Armed Forces. Need- 
less to say, the authority, under the first 
amendment, to spend the taxpayers’ 
money to employ a minister to offer offi- 
cial prayers in the House and in the 
Senate was challenged on the ground 
that it violated the first amendment. By 
a very substantial majority, Congress 
voted against that contention. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia on 
the speech he is making. I think it is 
both timely and appropriate. 

Is it not true that in determining the 
construction of constitutional amend- 
ments or statutes or any piece of legis- 
lation, if there is the slightest contra- 
diction in the amendment or the statute, 
it is the duty of the courts to go back 
and determine the intent of the framers 
of the constitutional amendment or piece 
of legislation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is absolutely 
true. Furthermore, all the great writ- 
ers on the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution say that one must interpret its 
words in accordance with their meaning 
when they were written in 1787. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The distinguished 
Senator’s statement is quite true. 

I am sure he has studied all the vari- 
ous opinions of the Court in connection 
with this decision. In studying that de- 
cision, was he not shocked, as I was, 
to find that they went back very little, 
if at all, to the writings of Jefferson and 
Madison, to determine what the first 
amendment meant when it was adopted? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is entirely 
true. 

It may surprise the Senator from 
Georgia when I call as a witness in his 
behalf the distinguished dean of the 
Harvard Law School. That law school 
may not be—as some claim—the great- 
est one in the world; but certainly it is 
a great law school, and it is known for 
its liberality. Yet Dean Griswold, of 
Harvard Law School, when speaking last 
March to the law class of the University 
of Utah, had this to say about the mis- 
interpretation by the Court of the words 
involved: 

An institution charged with the role which 
the Supreme Court has successfully filled for 
so many years is entitled to our respect and 
understanding. If one criticizes the Court 
(as people have always done in the past, and 
should continue to do in the future), it 
should be essentially for the purpose of try- 
ing to contribute to that respect and to 
that understanding. The debt which we all 
owe to the Court is far greater than any in- 
dividual can repay. Criticism of decisions 
of the Court or opinions of its members 
should be offered as an effort to repay that 
debt, and with the thought that consci- 
entious criticism may be an aid to the Court 
in carrying out its difficult and essential 
task. It is in that spirit that my remarks are 
offered. 

A TEXT CITED 

A number of years ago I saw in the Satur- 
day Review a little item which may serve 
as a text for my remarks. 

It reads as follows: 

“In the land of Absolute, where everyone 
and everything is perfect, there is no light 
at night. 

“The annals of the Absolutians record 
that they once discovered the electric light, 
but as is known, the perfect electric light 
burns in a perfect vacuum. 

“Absolute is in the dark.” 

Absolutes are likely to be phantoms, elud- 
ing our grasp. Even if we think we have em- 
braced them, they are likely to be mislead- 
ing. If we start from absolute premises, we 
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may find that we only oversimplify our 
problems and thus reach unsound results. 
It may well be that absolutes are the great- 
est hindrance to sound and useful 
thought—in law, as in other fields of human 
knowledge. I would like to suggest that the 
Supreme Court has, in recent years, been en- 
gaged in certain types of cases, in a species 
of absolutism in its reasoning, which is more 
likely to lead us into darkness than to light. 
It is, I think, a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
form of judging. 

The most extreme form of the absolutist 
position has been taken by Mr. Justice Black, 
particularly in certain extrajudicial pro- 
nouncements. Thus, in his James Madison 
lecture at New York University, he said: “It 
is my belief that there are ‘absolutes’ in our 
Bill of Rights, and that they were put there 
on purpose by men who knew what words 
meant and meant their prohibitions to be 
absolutes.“ 

And he reiterated this, and extended it in 
a publicized interview in which he dealt 
specifically wth the first amendment, which 
you will recall, reads in the following terms: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Justice Black lays great stress on the 
words “no law” in the opening phrase which 
says: “Congress shall make no law.” Just 
to make it clear that he would not be 
misunderstood, he went on to say that laws 
about libel and slander are invalid. And 
he added: “I have an idea there are some 
absolutes. I do not think I am far in that 
respect from the Holy Scriptures.” 


THE NEW YORK CASE 


Within the last year, a case came before 
the Supreme Court which directly involved 
the interpretation and application of the 
first amendment. This was the New York 
school prayer case. Its name is Engel v. 
Vitale. It involved a prayer formulated by 
the State board of regents in New York, and 
recommended by them for use in the schools 
of that State. The prayer, in its entirety, 
was as follows: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
our country.” 

The Court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Black, held that the reciting of this prayer 
in the public schools of New York violated 
the Constitution. It was, the Court held, 
an “establishment of religion,” forbidden by 
the first amendment. Five of his colleagues 
joined with him. Mr. Justice Stewart dis- 
sented. Justice Douglas wrote a concurring 
opinion which, though differing some in his 
reasoning, showed the absolutist approach. 
He recounted all of the ways in which gov- 
ernmental bodies now finance some activity 
with a religious element or overtcne: Chap- 
lains in both Houses and in the armed serv- 
ices; compulsory chapel at the service acad- 
emies, and religious services in Federal 
hospitals and prisons: religious proclama- 
tions by the President: “In God we trust” on 
our money; Bible reading in the schools of 
the District of Columbia; and many other 
things, including exemption from the Federal 
income tax and postal privileges for religious 
organizations. All of this is bad, according 
to Justice Douglas. After recognizing that 
“Our system at the Federal and State levels 
is presently honeycombed with” such things, 
he said, summarily, and absolutely: Never- 
theless, I think it is an unconstitutional un- 
dertaking whatever form it takes.” It’s as 
simple as that. They are all bad. And per- 
haps they are if the absolutist approach to 
such matters can be accepted as sound. 
These are the lengths to which absolutism 
takes us. 
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LOOK AT THE WORDING 


But is it all as clear as this? Do words 
conyey such positive and overpowering 
meaning? Is there no room whatever for 
thought or consideration? Perhaps it would 
be worthwhile just to look carefully at the 
words of the first amendment, in all its 
majesty. I will not yield to any Justice of 
the Supreme Court in my respect for those 
words, or, in my conception of their im- 
portance not merely in our history but in 
their present function and worth in helping 
us to preserve a free Nation. But what do 
they say? “Congress shall make no law.” 

Congress had made no law in the Engel 
case; no law of Congress was in any way 
involved. 

What is it that Congress can make no law 
about? It is an establishment of religion. 
What does that term mean? That takes 
some construing, too. Certainly there was 
much history behind the phrase. Not only 
did England (and Scotland) have an estab- 
lished church, but there were established 
churches in a number of the States at the 
time the first amendment was adopted. 
And they were something very different from 
a regents’ recommended prayer. It takes a 
measure of construction to bring this prayer 
within the no-establishment clause. “No 
law” may well mean no law. 

But “establishment of religion“ might 
mean establishment of religion; and those 
who wrote the establishment of religion 
clause might be rather perplexed by the use 
which has been made of it in 1962. “No 
law“ means no law. It is as simple as that 
that is, if one ignores the other words which 
are inyolved in the task, such as “Congress,” 
“establishment of religion,” “the free exer- 
cise thereof,” and “deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” I do not say that these are mean- 
ingless words. I do suggest they are words 
which require construction, which are by no 
means absolute in form or content, and that 
to ignore them under the guise of the ab- 
solutist approach is to fail to recognize and 
perform the most significant and fundamen- 
tal part of the task of judging. 


UNFORTUNATE MOVE 


Let me now turn to another aspect of the 
matter. I think it was unfortunate that the 
question involved in the Engel case was ever 
thought of as a matter for judicial decision, 
that it was unfortunate that the Court de- 
cided the case, one way or the other, and 
that the unhappy situation resulted solely 
from the absolutist position which the Court 
has taken. 

What do I mean by this? I have in mind 
at least two separate lines of thought. One 
is the fact that we have a tradition, a spir- 
itual and cultural tradition, of which we 
ought not to be deprived by judges carrying 
into effect the logical implications of ab- 
solutist notions not expressed in the Con- 
stitution itself, and surely never contem- 
plated by those who put the constitutional 
provisions into effect. The other is that 
there are some matters which are essentially 
local in nature, important matters, but 
nonetheless matters to be worked out by the 
people themselves in their own communities, 
when no basic rights of others are impaired. 

First, as to the long tradition. Is it not 
clear as a matter of historical fact that this 
was a Christian Nation? Are the Mayflower 
Compact, Ann Hutchison, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards, and William Penn, and 
many others, no part of our history? It is 
true that we were a rather remarkable Chris- 
tian Nation, having developed a tolerance in 
matters of religion which was at once vir- 
tually unique and a tribute to the men of 
the 17th and 18th centuries who developed 
the type of thought which came to prevail 
here. But this was not a purely humanistic 
type of thought. Nor did it deny the im- 
portance and significance of religion. 
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PROVISIONS OF SWEEP 


It is perfectly true that the first amend- 
ment forbade Congress to pass any law “re- 
specting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” These 
are great provisions, of great sweep and basic 

But to say that they require 
that all trace of religion be kept out of any 
sort of public activity is sheer invention. 
Our history is full of these traces: Chap- 
lains in Congress and in the Armed Forces, 
chapels in prisons, “in God we trust” on our 
money, to mention only a few. Must all of 
these things be rigorously extirpated in order 
to satisfy a constitutional absolutism? 

Does our deep-seated tolerance of all re- 
ligions—or, to the same extent, of no re- 
ligion—require that we give up all religious 
observance in public activities? Why should 
it? It certainly never occurred to the Found- 
ers that it would. It is hardly likely that it 
was entirely accidental that these questions 
did not even come before the Court in the 
first 150 years of our constitutional history. 
I do not believe that the contentions now 
made would occur to any man who could 
free himself from an absolute approach, to 
the problem. 

MATTERS FOR COMMUNITIES 


Now let me turn to the other point—that 
there are some matters which should be 
settled on the local level, in each community, 
and should not become great Supreme Court 
cases. The prayer involved in the Engel case 
was not compulsory. As the Supreme Court 
itself recited, no pupil was compelled “to 
join in the prayer over his or his parents’ 
objection.” This, to me, is crucial. If any 
student was compelled to join against his 
conyiction, this would present a serious and 
justiciable question, akin to that presented 
in the flag salute case. The Supreme Court 
did not give sufficient weight to this fact, 
in my opinion, and relied heavily on such 
things as the history of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which, under various acts of 
Parliament, was compulsory on all, 


COMMUNITY DETERMINATION 


Where there is no compulsion, what hap- 
pens if these matters are left to the deter- 
mination of each community? In New York, 
this determination was made by the elected 
authorities of the school district. It was, 
indeed, a fact that a large number of the 
school districts in New York did not adopt 
the so-called regents’ prayer. Where such 
a decision was reached, there can surely be 
no constitutional objection on the ground 
that it was a decision locally arrived at, or 
that it amounts to an “establishment” of 
“no religion.” But, suppose that in a par- 
ticular school district, as in New Hyde Park, 
it was determined that the prayer should 
be used as a part of the opening exercises 
of the school day. Remember that it is not 
compulsory. No pupil is compelled to par- 
ticipate. Must all refrain because one does 
not wish to join? This would suggest that 
no school can have a pledge of allegiance to 
the flag if any student does not wish to join. 

This is a country of religious toleration. 
That is a great consequence of our history 
embodied in the first amendment. But does 
religious toleration mean religious sterility? 
I wonder why it should be thought that 
it does. This is a Christian country, in ori- 
gin, history, tradition, and culture. It was 
out of Christian doctrine and ethics, I think 
it can be said, that it developed its notion 
of toleration. No one in this country can 
be required to have any particular form 
of religious belief, and no one can suffer 
legal discrimination because he has or does 
not have any particular religious belief. But 
does the fact that we have officially adopted 
toleration as our standard mean that we must 
give up our history and our tradition? The 
Moslem who comes here may worship as he 
pleases, and may hold public office without 
discrimination. That is as it should be. 
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But why should it follow that he can re- 
quire others to give up their Christian tradi- 
tion merely because he is a tolerated and 
welcomed member of the community? 


CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Though we have a considerable common 
cultural heritage, there have always been 
minority groups in our country. This, I am 
sure, has been healthy and educational for 
all concerned. We have surely gained from 
having a less homogeneous population. Of 
course, the rights of all, especially those of 
minorities, must be protected and preserved. 
But does that require that the majority, 
where there is such a majority, must give 
up its cultural heritage and tradition? 
Why? 

Let us consider the Jewish child, or the 
Catholic child, or the nonbeliever, or the 
Congregationalist, or the Quaker. He, either 
alone, or with a few or many others of his 
views, attends a public school, whose school 
district, by local action, has prescribed the 
regents’ prayer. When the prayer is recited, 
if this child or his parents feel that he can- 
not participate, he may stand or sit, in re- 
spectful attention, while the other children 
take part in the ceremony. Or he may leave 
the room. It is said that this is bad, because 
it sets him apart from other children. It is 
even said that there is an element of com- 
pulsion in this—what the Supreme Court 
has called an indirect coercive pressure upon 
religious minorities to conform. 

But is this the way it should be looked at? 
The child of a nonconforming or a minority 
group is, to be sure, different in his beliefs. 
That is what it means to be a member of a 
minority. Is it not desirable and educational 
for him to learn and observe this, in the at- 
mosphere of the school—not so much that 
he is different, as that other children are 
different from him? And is it not desir- 
able that, at the same time, he experiences 
and learns the fact that his difference is tol- 
erated and accepted? No compulsion is put 
upon him. He need not participate. But 
he, too, has the opportunity to be tolerant. 
He allows the majority of the group to follow 
their own tradition, perhaps coming to 
understand and to respect what they feel is 
significant to them. 


SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 


Is this not a useful and valuable and edu- 
cational and, indeed, a spiritual experience 
for the children of what I have called the 
majority group? They experience the values 
of their own culture; but they also see that 
there are others who do not accept those 
values, and that they are wholly tolerated in 
their nonacceptance. Learning tolerance for 
other persons, no matter how different, and 
respect for their beliefs, may be an impor- 
tant part of American education, and wholly 
consistent with the first amendment. No one 
would think otherwise were it not for parents 
who take an absolutist approach to the prob- 
lem, perhaps encouraged by the absolutist 
expressions of justices of the Supreme Court, 
on and off the bench. 

It is appropriate here to say something 
about the problems of the Sunday law cases. 
Because of the absolutist approach, these 
cases were very hard for the court, when I 
think they should have been quite easy—as 
is evidenced, I believe, by the fact that no 
such question was ever raised for 150 years 
after the adoption of the first amendment. 
It is true that many of the State statutes 
were a hodgepodge, full of inconsistencies 
and contradictions. But it is perfectly plain 
that the observance of Sunday has religious 
roots and origins. This is equally plain as to 
the observance of Christmas and Thanksgiv- 
ing. Is that bad? Are these things not all 
part of our history, our culture, our heritage, 
our tradition? Must we give them all up 
because of a newly found absolutist approach 
to a problem which cannot possibly be re- 
solved wisely in absolutist terms? 
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THE DAY OF REST 

A day of rest is very deeply seated in all 
societies. Generally, as in our culture, it 
has an origin which is at least partially reli- 
gious. But it has a wider basis than that. 
And it is a thing, good in itself, which loses 
much of its good unless it is observed by all 
on the same basis. If a majority of the peo- 
ple want to observe Sunday as a day on 
which ordinary work is not performed, even 
though there may be some religious motiva- 
tion in picking that day, I find it hard to see 
that there is anything wrong or oppressive in 
making that law applicable to all members 
of the community—as long as the persons 
who do not care to observe Sunday them- 
selves are not compelled to do anything. 

Cannot much the same thing be said for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and Christmas 
carols in the school, and simple, thought- 
fully chosen Bible readings, and Christmas 
decorations in public places, and all the 
many other things which are a happy part 
of the culture and tradition of a large por- 
tion of our society? 

TOLERATION BY MINORITIES 

In a country which has a great tradition 
of tolerance, is it not important that minor- 
ities, who have benefited so greatly from 
that tolerance, should be tolerant, too, as 
long as they are not compelled to take affirm- 
ative action themselves, and nothing is done 
which they cannot wait out, or pass respect- 
fully by, without their own personal partici- 
pation, if they do not want to give it? Is 
it not a travesty that we have brought our- 
selves, through an essentially thought- 
denying absolutist approach, to the point 
where such things as chaplains in our pris- 
ons, or chapels in our military academies, 
can be seriously and solemnly raised as 
threats to the religious freedom which is 
guaranteed by the first amendment—as 
made applicable to the States, in very gen- 
eral terms, by the 14th amendment? In say- 
ing this, I am fully mindful of the rights of 
those who have or profess no religion, and 
who are surely entitled to the same respect 
as anyone else—and should themselves give 
the same respectful regard to the rights of 
other citizens, accepting reasonable arrange- 
ments made in this area by the majority, 
with no compulsion on them to participate. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia is 
entirely correct; and I think Dean Gris- 
wold, of Harvard Law School, in that in- 
stance also was entirely correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
there is no doubt that the Senator from 
Georgia is correct, and that Dean Gris- 
wold was correct in stating that the Su- 
preme Court has simply ignored the 
ordinary meaning of the words used, and 
has deliberately misconstrued their 
meaning, both in the case decided last 
year, and in the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land cases decided this summer. 

Of course, logic is reduced to a farce 
when the Supreme Court holds that if a 
schoolchild reads a sentence from the 
Bible or if the class joins in the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer, and attendance at 
such exercises is not compulsory, it is an 
exercise of religion which amounts to the 
establishment of a religious institution, 
namely, a church, but that when tax- 
payers’ money is appropriated for the 
employment of ministers who, under the 
law are required to offer a prayer at the 
opening each day of both the House and 
the Senate, that is not a religious exer- 
cise, but simply is a ceremony. 

Not many Senators were present today 
when our Chaplain, Dr. Harris, complied 
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with that law. He is a Government of- 
ficial, and he is paid with the taxpayers’ 
money. Whenever we meet, he is re- 
quired to pray. I thought his prayer to- 
day was a very appropriate and very ef- 
fective one. He prayed as follows: 

Our Father, God, in whose merciful, yet 
just hands is the destiny of Thy children, 
and whose final appraisals we, who see but 
through a glass darkly, cannot discern clear- 
ly, help us to live and act as if each new 
day were to be the last with which we 
would be entrusted with the stewardship of 
life, knowing that— 


“The busy tribes of flesh and blood 
With all their cares and fears, 

Are carried downward by the flood 
And lost in following years.” 


Yet, as life on this brief earth stage is 
granted us, save us from living on a small 
seale in a great day, and from toying with 
the tiny when we ought to be lured by the 
titanic. 

In tempestuous days, in the midst of 
flaming national agitations, grant us the 
calm wisdom that will perpetuate for all the 
future the vision of unity in diversity, which 
is the pulsing heart of free government. 

Even amid the fierce fires of national and 
global contention and division, may all bar- 
riers to brotherhood be burned away, as 
we—as citizens of one commonwealth— 
choose for the ruling passion of our hearts 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with Thee, our God. 

In the dear Redeemer's Name we ask it. 
Amen. 


The Supreme Court has said that is 
not a religious exercise, but is a cere- 
mony so inconsequential, from a religious 
standpoint, that it is beneath the notice 
of the Court; and the Court has said it 
will not pay any attention to it. 

Surely we could have that prayer. 
Yet the children in New York cannot 
offer a little prayer. In New York it was 
voluntary with each school board wheth- 
er or not the prayer should be offered, 
and they only asked God to bless the 
country, to bless their parents, and to 
bless their teacher and their school. 
But, no. That was a religious exercise 
which had to be prohibited. We can 
meet here and pay a distinguished min- 
ister of the Methodist Church taxpayers’ 
money, and yet New York school boards 
could not permit a prayer which blessed 
the children’s parents, the Nation, and 
their teacher. That is reducing logic to 
an absurdity. 

What I wish to point out today is, 
first, the Court has continued to mis- 
construe the meaning of the first amend- 
ment, and, secondly, it has continued to 
abuse the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment by applying it to State laws 
relating to school prayers just as it 
abused it when it was applied to the 
question of segregation in public schools. 

I criticize no minister of the gospel 
who approves the recent ruling of the 
Court because it emphasizes the fun- 
damental principle of separation of 
church and state. I believe in and en- 
dorse that principle as strongly as any- 
one and I, of necessity, realize that when 
lawyers disagree concerning the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, we should not 
expect ministers of the Gospel to take 
into consideration that phase of the issue 
confronting us. 

As the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] has so effectively pointed out, 
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the first amendment provides Congress 
shall make no law, and so forth, and the 
answer, of course, is Congress has not 
done so. He also pointed out the fact 
that Congress should make no law to 
prohibit the free exercise of religion and 
that, of course, includes the Supreme 
Court. But, when the Supreme Court 
prohibits a group of children from ei- 
ther reading a passage of Scripture or 
reciting the Lord’s Prayer as an evidence 
of their belief in God, it has passed a 
law which prohibits the free exercise of 
religion as contemplated by the first 
amendment. State aid to religion is one 
thing. A roadblock thrown by a State 
agency is another. 

There is one definite holding in the 
Pennsylvania and Maryland cases which 
frankly surprised me, but I am not sure 
the Court will not subsequently reverse 
its position on that phase of the matter. 

The Court claims that its holdings in 
the three prayer cases do not prohibit 
the teaching of the Bible as history or 
literature in public schools. Personally, 
I have never favored any State legisla- 
tion on the subject, but I have taken the 
position, first, that the reading of Scrip- 
ture in the schools was beyond the reach 
of the Federal Government and, second- 
ly, that the study of the Bible in the 
schools was under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the States. Previous Court deci- 
sions have prohibited the study of the 
Bible in public schools, and in no State 
is such study now included during regu- 
lar school hours. Yet, the Supreme 
Court in the two prayer cases says that 
one’s education is not complete with- 
out such a study. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. In effect, did not 
the Court hold that religion could be 
studied along with ancient Greek my- 
thology and in the same category? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes, provided it 
was not called teaching the Christian 
religion. If it is called history, if its 
influence on civilization is shown, or if 
it involves the question of whether or not 
Job was scientifically accurate in his 
statement about the power of God some 
3,000 years ago, that would be all right, 
provided, the Court said, it were done 
in an objective way. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not also true 
that under the decisions the Court 
handed down on Monday of this week it 
is legal to use God’s name irreverently in 
the school and illegal to use it reverently? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is what it 
adds up to. That is the holding accord- 
ing to the leading editorial of today’s 
issue of the Wall Street Journal. The 
decision would make us a godless nation. 
I should like to read that editorial. It 
is as follows: 

IMAGINED DANGERS AND REAL ISSUES 

Of all the dangers to a free society of 
which our forefathers were fearful, and 
against which they sought to safeguard the 
people in the Constitution, the one that 
time has proved of no danger is that the 
state would prescribe a religious belief. 
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In our history we have had many consti- 
tutional crises, some of which nearly tore 
the country apart. We are torn today by a 
constitutional issue, that of the treatment 
of our Negro citizens, which will require the 
utmost efforts of great minds to resolve with- 
out lasting political wounds. 

But nowhere in our history will you find 
any serious threat by any church or sect to 
seize the state or to persuade the state to 
use its powers to establish it as the state 
religion. 

This elementary fact of our history, quite 
apart from all of the philosophical argu- 
ments, seems to us to make absolute non- 
sense of the Supreme Court's decision about 
Bible readings in the public schools. A more 
ponderous effort upon a more trivial issue 
has rarely, if ever, emerged from the robed 
men who sit upon that Bench. 

This is not to say that the result of the 
decision is trivial, or that its consequences 
do not now raise grave questions. For what 
the Supreme Court has done, in the name 
of protecting us from the establishment of 
religion by the state, is to establish secu- 
larization—atheism, if you would have it 
bluntly—as the one belief to which the 
state’s power will extend its protection. 

Thus if you believe in the God of the Jews, 
the God of the Christians, or the God of 
Islam, you are denied absolutely any pub- 
lic expression of it in the schools which the 
public supports. Hereafter the views of the 
nonbeliever alone are sheltered by the full 
panoply of the state’s police powers. 

The legal and philosophical answer to this 
interpretation of the Constitution, it seems 
to us, has been well put by Mr. Justice 
Stewart. “We err * * * if we do not recog- 
nize, as a matter of history and as a matter 
of the imperatives of our free society, that 
religion and government must necessary in- 
teract in countless ways.” He cites example 
after example of the interaction—from the 
use of prayer in the opening of courts and 
Congress to the state support of chaplains 
to minister to those in the Armed Forces 
who, of their own choice, seek such ministry. 

And he puts his finger surely upon the 
specious argument of Government “neutral- 
ity” about religion. The duty of the state 
is to “accommodate those differences” of 
belief which a free society makes inevitable, 
not to try to set up “impermissible cate- 
gories“ and so throw its weight against those 
who may desire public expression of their 
beliefs. 

“A compulsory State educational system so 
structures a child's life,” he observes, that 
if religious exercises are held to be impermis- 
sible in schools, religion is placed at an arti- 
ficial and State-created disadvantage.” In 
short, not neutrality but State action against 
religion. 

Yet much as we share Justice Stewart’s 
views, it is not alone the philosophy of the 
Court majority that troubles us. Surely it 
is a distortion of the Constitution to suggest 
that when the Founding Fathers put into it 
the prohibition against “the establishment of 
religion" they were aiming even distantly at 
& prohibition against the reading of Scrip- 
ture or of prayers in public bodies, including 
the schools. To them “establishment” meant 
literally setting up a state religion. 

It is certainly a distortion of the views 
of such men as Madison and Jefferson and 
Roger Williams to suggest that their devo- 
tion to religious liberty is somehow the seed 
of the the view to which this Court has now 
come, depriving people of the liberty to ex- 
press their religious views openly in the 
school. 

And what are we to make of it when this 
Court, in order to buttress this opinion, re- 
minds us of the danger “that powerful sects 
+ + + might bring about a fusion of gov- 
ernmental and religious functions”? Are we 
to suppose that this danger, rightly guarded 
against by the Constitution, is somehow now 
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threatened because schoolchildren hear the 
Bible read? 

Apparently so, For in warning us against 
this minor encroachment” against the Con- 
stitution, the Court thunders that “the 
breach of neutrality that is today a trickling 
stream may all too soon become a raging 
torrent.” Here, without doubt, is upside- 
down logic. For if there has been any con- 
sistent trend in our religious history, it is 
that what might once have been described 
as a raging torrent of religious intolerance 
has become by comparison a trickling stream. 

It is this disparity between argument and 
reality, between cause and remedy, that 
troubles us in the Court's decision. Perhaps 
it is undesirable public policy—although we 
do not think so—to provide a moment of 
prayer, or a brief reading of the Scriptures, 
in a school whose purpose is to teach the 
ideas upon which Western society is based. 

But it is wholly ridiculous to argue that 
this practice, followed by generation after 
generation without injury to our institutions, 
is now suddenly become a thing to under- 
mine the Republic and demand the most 
absolute prohibitions against it in the name 
of the Constitution. 

And it does not augur well for the future 
to see our highest judges torture history and 
turn metaphysical handsprings to justify 
that which they wish to decide. In the real 
Constitutional issues which face the Nation 
today we should not have to fear that small 
minds will be brought to great questions. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
friend from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to read 
a brief excerpt from James Reston’s 
column in today’s issue of the New York 
Times. Apparently Mr. Reston thinks 
that when the decision is understood it 
will be all right. Nevertheless, I desire 
to read a quotation from Lord Bryce 
which he includes in his column: 

“One is startled by the thought,” Lord 
Bryce wrote in the American Commonwealth 
80 years ago, “of what might befall this huge 
yet delicate fabric of laws and commerce, 
and social institutions were the foundations 
it has rested on to crumble away * * * 

“It is an old saying that monarchies live 
by honor and republics by virtue. The more 
democratic republics become, the more the 
masses grow conscious of their own power, 
the more do they need to live, not only by 
patriotism, but by reverence, and self-con- 
trol, and the more essential to their well- 
being are those sources whence reverence 
and self-control flow.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. In my history 
course I studied Lord Bryce’s Common- 
wealth. There could not be a more fun- 
damental proposition than that a de- 
mocracy rests upon democratic people 
who practice self-discipline and control. 
There is an old English adage which 
states that a law never rises above its 
enforcement.” It goes beyond that. A 
law never rises above the moral level of 
the people for whom it is to be applied. 

Lord Bryce said that in our unique 
experiment, in which we are to have a 
maximum of freedom, we must exercise 
such freedom with self-control. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. And reverence. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And reverence. 
Where do we get the doctrine of a good 
neighbor? Where do we get the Golden 
Rule? Where do we get the Sermon on 
the Mount, or the concept of meekness, 
justice, and fairness. 


I yield to my 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. In effect he said 
that great pains must be taken to make 
certain that the sources from which we 
derive reverence and self-control shall 
not crumble away. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am gratified 
that the head of the great Harvard Law 
School emphasized that point also. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, Dean Gris- 
wold. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He said: 

First, as to the long tradition. It is not 
clear as a matter of historical fact that this 
was a Christian Nation? Are the Mayflower 
Compact, Ann Hutchison, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards, and William Penn, and 
many others, no part of our history? It is 
true that we were a rather remarkable Chris- 
tian Nation, haying developed a tolerance in 
matters of religion which was at once vir- 
tually unique and a tribute to the men of 
the 17th and 18th centuries who developed 
the type of thought which came to prevail 
here. But this was not a purely humanistic 
type of thought. Nor did it deny the im- 
portance and significance of religion. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The various opin- 
ions—concurring, dissenting and other- 
wise serve to create a great deal of con- 
fusion as to what is really intended. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
quite correct. Mr. Justice Clark wrote 
23 pages by himself, and Mr. Justice 
Brennan added 77 pages. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I correctly un- 
derstand what the Supreme Court said, 
in effect, it said it was illegal or uncon- 
stitutional to compel students in school 
to observe these religious exercises. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No. The Court 
went beyond that. Both in Pennsylvania 
and in Maryland the students could be 
excused. Nobody was compelled to at- 
tend. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. That is the point 
I was about to make. 

Mr.ROBERTSON, Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Apparently when 
the Court first laid down the rule and 
set up the various exemptions it seemed 
that what it was trying to get at was 
that it was illegal to compel attendance. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was about to point 
out that in the case before the Court 
no student was compelled to attend the 
exercise. I believe they exempted the 
Chaplain of the Senate on the ground 
that Senators were not compelled to at- 
tend the prayer. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No. They merely 
said that we engaged in a ceremony 
which did not amount to anything, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I take that to mean 
practically the same thing. I do not 
understand the distinction between a re- 
ligious ceremony and a religious exercise. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The argument 
was reduced toa farce. Who can under- 
stand the distinction when the argument 
has been reduced to a farce? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is there any dif- 
ference between a student in Baltimore 
being excused from class and a Senator 
who does not wish to attend not having 
to attend to hear the Chaplain’s prayer? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My distinguished 
friend from Alabama, who is a Phi Beta 
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Kappa from a great university, is abso- 
lutely correct. We have in the Senate 
only an opportunity. We can come to 
the Senate to hear a beautiful prayer 
such as that delivered today, or we can 
stay in our offices or go to the cloakroom 
when the prayer is being offered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Exactly as the stu- 
dent could do at the Baltimore school. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. What 
did the Court say? It said, “We will 
put all the rights in this country behind 
the few atheists who deny God and the 
Bible.” 

That was said after all our history, 
which has shown our Nation to be a 
Christian nation. 

There is inscribed in this Chamber, 
under the clock on the wall, “In God we 
trust.“ Do we mean it? The Supreme 
Court says, “You had better not say it 
officially.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What did Congress 
and the President mean, when, acting 
together, they wrote into the law a re- 
quirement that in the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag we should say, “One 
nation, under God’’? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We meant that 
we were not a communistic nation which 
denied God and repudiated the Bible. 
We meant to say that we believed in God, 
that our forefathers were Christian peo- 
ple, that they founded a Christian na- 
tion, and that as one people undivided 
we wanted to preserve it that way. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not the Sen- 
ator feel that decisions such as this are 
contributing to the crumbling of the 
sources of reverence and self-restraint 
which Lord Bryce spoke of as being the 
virtue of the American Republic? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There is no doubt 
about it. 

This is our lovely capital city. In this 
city there is eventually to be the most 
beautiful and costly cathedral of the 
whole United States, challenging even 
the best of Europe. There are beautiful 
churches for all denominations. There 
are wonderful boulevards and parks. 

Yet this city leads the Nation in crime 
of all kinds, as well as disrespect for the 
Bible and for the fact that we are a 
Christian nation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me once more? 
Then I shall not impose on him further. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. I am 
glad to have these questions, because it 
indicates that my colleague the Senator 
from Alabama realizes we are dealing 
with a very serious problem. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I had the privilege 
of reading the Senator’s speech before 
he started to deliver it. I commend and 
compliment the Senator for giving it. I 
hope the speech will be widely read. 

I say this not merely because I am in 
the presence of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I consider the Senator to be one 
of the great Bible scholars and religious 
leaders of this Nation. In fact, if the 
term is proper, I would say he is one of 
the greatest lay theologians there are, 
and great weight should be given to the 
opinions he is expressing. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, my 
friend praises me beyond my just des- 
serts, but naturally I greatly appreciate 
such high tribute. 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to my 
friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
wish to associate myself with the won- 
derful speech which the Senator has 
prepared. I appreciate the fact that the 
Senator sent me a copy, so that I could 
read it before I came to the Chamber. 
I have read it. It is a great speech. I 
wish that everyone in the United States 
who can read could read it. It would 
do everyone good. 

I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Is 
it not true that nearly all of the laws 
which govern this Nation were originally 
taken from the Bible? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The whole con- 
cept of private enterprise was based upon 
the Bible. Foreign nations did not have 
it. The king took what he wanted. The 
nobles took what they wanted. The 
poor “run of the mine” people were 
lucky to get enough to eat. 

The Bible condemned Ahab for taking 
Naboth’s vineyard, and the prophet said 
that the dogs of the street would lick 
his blood. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. And 
they did. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And they did. A 
commandment was handed down on Si- 
nai to Moses which said, “Thou shalt 
not kill,” and “Neither shalt thou steal” 
another man’s property. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
provision is in our law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
From where do we get that? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. From the Bible. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
From where did we get Thou shalt not 
kill. Neither shalt thou commit adul- 
tery. Neither shalt thou steal”? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. What is killing 
the Macmillan government in England 
today? Of course, there is a little de- 
bate going on as to whether it involves 
adultery or lying about it, but it is all 
hooked up together, and it will defeat 
the Conservative government in England 
today. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
comes back to “Neither shalt thou bear 
false witness against thy neighbor,” 
which came from the Bible. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That came from 
the Bible. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator another 
question. 

Is it not true that if we should stop 
teaching the Bible concepts in the 
schools, or even referring to the Bible at 
all, the younger generations now in the 
first, second, and third grades would not 
know about it and would not have any 
conception of the key language by 
which we determine right and wrong? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The atheists have 
said, “We do not want them to learn 
about it.“ Others say, “Well, teach 
them at home.” 

How many homes open the morning 
with a prayer? How many even say a 
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simple “Thank God” before they break 
bread for the morning meal? The chil- 
dren get up and rush off to school or 
somewhere else. Many no longer learn 
much at home. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
Most of them do not. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Many of them do 
not. At least, the child is afforded some 
means of paying reverence to a Supreme 
Being. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
was telling someone the other day that 
we got our speed laws from the Bible. 
He asked “How?” I said, “From the 
words Thou shall not kill.“ If people 
did not go racing down the roads, and 
running into people, there would not be 
any need for speed laws. The States 
have laws to stop people from killing 
others. Of course, they can kill them- 
selves. 

Our form of government, and what is 
good about it, virtually and basically 
came from the Bible. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Justice Clark 
concurs. Listen to what he said: 

In addition, it might well be said that 
one’s education is not complete without a 
study of comparative religion or the history 
of religion and its relationship to the ad- 
vancement of civilization. 


We are talking about ethical prin- 
ciples based upon the teachings of the 
Bible. That is what has advanced 
civilization. Civilization has not ad- 
vanced because of the law of the jungle, 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

Justice Clark goes further: 

It certainly may be said that the Bible is 
worthy of study for its literary and historic 
values. Nothing we have said here indicates 
that such study of the Bible or of religion, 
when presented objectively— 


Whatever that may mean— 


as part of a secular program of education, 
may not be effected consistent with the first 
amendment. 


Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
think Mr. Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
has stated on many occasions that every 
year the crime rate goes up. It is going 
up more from the bottom of the age 
groups than from the top; that is, it is 
increasing more among the younger gen- 
eration. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There has been 
an increase in juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
has been growing every year. Has not 
the Bible been pushed out of the schools? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The schools have 
been prohibited from teaching it. 
Atheists have brought suits, and that has 
been prohibited. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
seems to me that instead of prohibiting 
it, we ought to put a law on the books to 
make it compulsory. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not go that 
far. I say we should leave this matter 
to the States and the localities, because 
the Federal Government has no power in 
such a matter as the reading of the 
Bible. The first amendment related to.a 
State church, to make sure that Con- 
gress did not enact a law establishing 
one. 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thoroughly agree. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. And it prohibited 
the throwing of a roadblock in the path 
of those who wanted to study religion— 
which the Supreme Court has done in 
this case. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
commend the Senator for the fine stand 
he has taken. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Did not the lan- 
guage the Senator read from Mr. Justice 
Clark’s opinion say, in effect, that we 
may study the Bible, but we may not 
study it reverently? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. That is the effect 
of it. In public schools we cannot study 
it as the Bible. We must study it as a 
part of comparative literature or history 
as it affects civilization. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate very 
much the fine speech the Senator from 
Virginia has made. He did us the 
courtesy of sending us a copy briefly be- 
fore he was to speak, so that we might 
have an opportunity to look it over. 

I agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama, and go a little further: Unques- 
tionably, the Senator from Virginia is 
the best Bible scholar in the Senate. He 
also lives up to the spirit of his own 
teachings and preachings. 

The Senator from Virginia and I had 
some debates, and appeared before a 
committee last year, on this same sub- 
ject. I want to express gratification 
that it seems to me at least the force 
and implications of the special concur- 
ring opinion of Justice Douglas in the 
New York case of a year ago have been 
avoided. There has not been an out- 
lawing by the Court, in this decision, of 
a number of the matters that Justice 
Douglas said he thought were uncon- 
stitutional, including even the idea of 
“In God we trust,” which words appear 
on our coins; the Chaplains in the House 
of Representatives and the Senate; and 
the pledge to the flag of the United 
States. Certainly, we have moved a step 
forward in that field. 

Does the Senator agree that at least 
the Court has not followed the implica- 
tions to which I have referred? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think we gotun- 
der the skin of the Court when we criti- 
cized it for what Mr. Justice Douglas 
said—“You must outlaw the chaplains 
in the armed services; you must dispense 
with the chaplains in the Capitol; you 
must not put your hand on the Bible and 
swear to uphold the Constitution; you 
must not retain the words ‘In God we 
trust’ on the walls of the Senate Cham- 

That was a little too much for them. 
They backed off. In backing off, they 
have said, “If you do not treat it as the 
Bible, you can study it in the schools.” 
I want to know when they are going to 
back away from that position. 

Mr. STENNIS. Passing up for the 
time being the constitutional question 
which may be involved in the interpre- 
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tation of the Constitution, is it not un- 
deniably true that opinions along this 
line, which are unnecessary, as the Sena- 
tor has pointed out, unmistakably tend 
to downgrade and do downgrade the 
reading of the Bible, and the offering 
of prayers, and minimize the importance 
of them, as well as destroying for many 
children the influence of such practices 
and such readings? Apart from any- 
thing else, does not that represent a 
terrific blow against the spiritual train- 
ing of the youth of our land? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My distinguished 
friend is eminently correct. That is 
mentioned in the editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal which I placed in the 
Recorp. The Supreme Court should 
never have taken notice of it. It should 
have said, It is not a church. You have 
not passed a law. We leave it to the 
States to work it out.” 

In rendering this decision, the Court 
N respect for religion. 

STENNIS. Is it not unfortunately 
true 1 hat a great percentage of the chil- 
dren who are not going to hear the Bible 
read or hear the Lord's Prayer repeated 
are those who will scarcely have an op- 
portunity to hear them elsewhere? It 
should not be that way, but, as a prac- 
tical matter, is that not true? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There is one for- 
tunate aspect. In the parochial and pri- 
vate schools the children will be taught 
religion. However, children in those 
schools do not constitute a majority of 
the schoolchildren. As the Senator 
from North Carolina pointed out, many 
of the children in the public schools will 
never hear anything about God or the 
Bible. 

Mr. STENNIS. The children who 
need most to hear them are the ones 
who will be hurt most by the new prac- 
tice. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me give an illus- 
tration of what has happened. A 
friend of mine told me this morning that 
his little girl came home from school 
yesterday afternoon and said, “Mommy, 
why did the teacher forget to read us 
the Lord’s Prayer this morning?” That 
was the 6- or 7-year-old girl’s under- 
standing of what had happened. She 
thought the teacher had forgotten it. 
But her older sister asked the mother, 
“Mommy, why did Congress pass a law 
that will not let us say the Lord’s Prayer 
in school?” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
That is the way people construe what 
has happened. 

Mr. STENNIS. They both felt some- 
thing had been taken away from them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. STENNIS. These girls have had 
training at home, too. 

Let me ask one further question. In 
spite of this opinion, is it not true that 
it is still possible, and that it will not be 
unlawful, in any school where the 
teacher wishes it to be done, for children 
to recite the Lord’s Prayer? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should say so. 
But there cannot be a State law that re- 
quires it. In my opinion, the children 
could recite the prayer and they could 
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study the Bible in school hours if they 
studied it as literature or history. 

The Supreme Court ducked the deci- 
sion on Christmas and Easter in the 
Florida case. That was another issue 
that was a little too hot for it to handle. 
Those two holidays represent the most 
precious anniversaries in a Christian na- 
tion, the anniversary of the birth and 
resurrection from the grave of our Lord 
and Saviour. An atheist in Florida 
brought a suit to outlaw their observance. 
The Court remanded that case to the 
Florida court with instructions to write 
a new opinion in keeping with the deci- 
sion it was announcing today in the 
Pennsylvania and Maryland cases. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I heartily agree with 
the Senator from Virginia that, in spite 
of this decision, it is still not unlawful, 
or against the law, as we use that term, 
for a school that wishes to do so, on a 
voluntary basis, to exercise the right of 
reading the Bible or having children re- 
cite together the Lord’s Prayer. I think 
we ought to make that clear, because cer- 
tain schools are discontinuing that prac- 
tice when they really do not have to do 
it. It is not a violation of the law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Inasmuch as the 
decision rests upon a law or a school 
board regulation which has the force of 
law, it is only fair to assume that it does 
not include any voluntary action. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the Court said: 

In addition, it might well be said that 
one’s education is not complete without a 
study of comparative religion or the history 
of religion and its relationship to the ad- 
vancement of civilization. It certainly may 
be said that the Bible is worthy of study for 
its literary and historic qualities. Nothing 
we have said here indicates that such study 
of the Bible or of religion, when presented 
objectively as part of a secular program of 
education, may not be effected consistent 
with the first amendment, 


What I would like to know, and what 
every other citizen of our Nation who 
believes that the most inherent distinc- 
tion between our representative democ- 
racy and communism is our belief in 
God and the acceptance of the Bible as 
His Holy Word, is how long will it be 
before the Court reverses its decision of 
last Monday that if you call it compara- 
tive religion or history with relation to 
the advancement of civilization you can 
“when presented objectively” study the 
Bible in the public schools during school 
periods. 

It also interests me to note that the 
Supreme Court ducked an outright de- 
cision on a case brought by atheists 
from Florida, in which a Florida court 
had held illegal school celebrations of 
the birth and resurrection from the 
grave of Jesus. Instead of rendering a 
decision in the case, the Court merely 
remanded the case to the Florida court 
with instructions to write a decision in 
keeping with the decision handed down 
in the Pennsylvania and Maryland cases. 
That may not be too easy to do because, 
as I have indicated above, it is no easy 
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matter to draw a distinction between 
what the Court in those two cases out- 
lawed and what it held to be legal. But 
the inference, of course, is that since 
the Court did not uphold the Florida 
cases it has ruled that celebrations in 
public schools of two of the greatest 
events in Christian history—the birth 
and resurrection of our Lord and Sav- 
ior—are not religious exercises, but just 
ceremonies. According to my diction- 
ary a ceremony may be “any formal act 
or observance, especially a meaningless 
one.” 

It was approximately a year ago that 
the Supreme Court handed down its first 
decision which outlawed a simple prayer 
used in New York schools which mere- 
ly asks that God bless our country, our 
parents, and our teacher. When he 
learned of that decision, a former dis- 
tinguished President of the United 
States, a great American, and a noble 
character named Herbert Hoover issued 
this statement to the press: 

This interpretation of the Constitution by 
the Supreme Court on prayer in our schools 
is a disintegration of one of the most sacred 
of American heritages. The Congress should 
at once submit an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which establishes the right to re- 
ligious devotion in all governmental agen- 
cies—National, State or local. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I desire to express 
my congratulations to the able Senator 
from Virginia on the magnificent speech 
he has made today. I consider the Sen- 
ator from Virginia the ablest Bible 
scholar in the Senate. I consider him 
also as one of the most able historians in 
the Senate. I do not believe there is 
anyone who has more knowledge of the 
origin and history of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States than my distinguished friend 
from Virginia. He has read virtually 
everything that has been written about 
Thomas Jefferson and written by 
Thomas Jefferson. I believe he has read 
everything that has been written about 
James Madison and everything that has 
been written by James Madison. 

The first amendment, in part, reads as 
follows: 

Congress shall make no laws respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


It is my belief that when the Lord’s 
Prayer is said in school or the Bible is 
read in school, it does not establish a 
religion, but, in my judgment, when 
students are prevented from hearing the 
Lord’s Prayer or having the Bible read 
to them in school, it certainly prohibits 
the free exercise thereof. Is that the 
view of my distinguished friend? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I fully agree with 
the construction that the mere recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer, whether it is the 
Protestant version or the Catholic ver- 
sion, does not establish the Baptist 
church or the Episcopal church or the 
Catholic church. 

However, when persons are prevented 
from paying tribute in any way, shape, 
or form, to God as our Creator, we have, 
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in effect, enacted a law restricting the 
free exercise of religion, which is pro- 
hibited in the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RENEWAL OF CERTAIN MUNICIPAL, 
DOMESTIC, AND INDUSTRIAL WA- 
TER SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 219, H.R. 131. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending business will be 
temporarily laid aside. The bill (H.R. 
131) will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (AR. 
131) to provide for the renewal of cer- 
tain municipal, domestic, and industrial 
water supply contracts entered into un- 
der the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H.R. 
131) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a statement 
of the purpose, need, and cost of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 131 relates to the administration by 
the Secretary of the Interior of section 9(c) 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1959. It 
is intended to overcome certain deficiencies 
in long-term contracts written under this 
subsection for furnishing municipal, domes- 
tic, and industrial water from Federal recla- 
mation projects. The bill provides that the 
other party to any such long-term contract 
may have a right of renewal, subject to re- 
negotiation, and a continuing right to its 
share of water so long as it is beneficially 
utilized. The bill is generally similar in 
these respects to Public Law 643 of the 84th 
Congress (70 Stat. 482) which was written 
for the trrigation water users. 

NEED 

This legislation is needed to permit assur- 
ance to be given to parties contracting with 
the Federal Government for municipal, do- 
mestic, and industrial water service under 
the Federal reclamation laws that their con- 
tracts will be renewed upon expiration and 
that they will continue to receive a stated 
share of the water available for municipal, 
domestic, and industrial use. Such assur- 
ance is particularly needed in instances 
where a city or other contracting organiza- 
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tion has to finance municipal water systems 
by the issuance of revenue bonds. 


The enactment of this legislation would 
not involve any cost to the Federal 
Government. 

This legislation would be applicable to 
about 25 existing municipal and industrial 
water-service type contracts and would apply 
to all contracts negotiated in the future. 

The bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives on April 1, 1963. 


AVAILABILITY OF WATER FOR REC- 
REATIONAL PURPOSES AT CO- 
CHITA RESERVOIR, 


Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 236, S. 614. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 614) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to make water available for a permanent 
pool for recreation purposes at Cochiti 
Reservoir from the San Juan-Chama 
unit of the Colorado River storage 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “authorize”, to insert “for conser- 
vation and development of fish and wild- 
life resources and for recreation”; as as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
proviso to subdivision (e) of the conditions 
applicable to the project for improvement of 
the Rio Grande Basin authorized by section 
203 of the Flood Control Act of 1960 (Public 
Law 86-645; 74 Stat. 493) is hereby supple- 
mented to authorize for conservation and 
development of fish and wildlife resources 
and for recreation, approximately fifty thou- 
sand acre-feet of water for the initial filling 
of a permanent pool of one thousand two 
hundred surface acres in Cochiti Reservoir, 
and thereafter sufficient water annually to 
offset the evaporation from such area, to be 
made available by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior from water diverted into the Rio Grande 
Basin by the works authorized by section 8 
of the Act of June 13, 1962 (Public Law 
87-483; 76 Stat. 97), subject to the condi- 
tions specified in sections 8, 12, 13, 14, and 
16 of said Act. All costs incurred pursuant 
to this section shall be nonreimbursable and 
nonreturnable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to make water available for a 
permanent pool for fish and wildlife and 
recreation purposes at Cochiti Reservoir 
from the San Juan-Chama unit of the 
Colorado River storage project.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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at this point in the Recor a statement 
with respect to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


AMENDMENTS 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “authorize”, 
insert the following: “for conservation and 
development of fish and wildlife resources 
and for recreation,“ 

Amend the title of the bill to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill te authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make water available for a 
permanent pool for fish and wildlife and 
recreation purposes at Cochiti Reservoir from 
the San Juan-Chama unit of the Colorado 
River storage project.” 

In its report the Department of the In- 
terior recommended the above amendments 
in order that the concept of multiple use of 
water resources should be served whenever 
it is possible to do £0. The committee sup- 
ports this position and agrees that fish and 
wildlife purposes are of sufficient importance 
to specifically provide for them in the Dill. 

The Cochiti Reservoir was authorized solely 
for flood and sediment control by the Flood 
Control Act of 1960. Although the author- 
izing legislation recognized that a permanent 
pool for recreation and fish and wildlife pur- 
FFF 

was made for the allocation of 
„ The act of June 13, 
1962, that authorized the San Juan-Chama 
project made no provision for water for other 
than irrigation, and municipal and industrial 
purposes. 


This bill would permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to make 650,000 acre-feet of 
water available for the initial filling of a 
permanent pool in the Cochiti Reservoir. 
After the pool is formed, the Secretary would 
be permitted to divert an estimated 5,000 
acre-feet annually into the reservoir to off- 
set evaporation and to make the reseryoir 
useful for fish and wildlife as well as for 
other recreational purposes. 

Testimony presented to the committee in- 
dicated that the water necessary to initially 
fill the pool would be supplied from that al- 
lotted to the city of Albuquerque under the 
San Juan project prior to the time that it 
is required for municipal and industrial uses. 
The testimony also indicated that the diver- 
sion would not adversely affect the financial 
feasibility of the San Juan-Chama project. 
It would, however, reduce the obligation of 
the city of Albuquerque approximately 
$2,906,600. This amount would become non- 
reimbursable as a cost chargeable to the 
maintenance of a recreation pool at Cochiti. 
It is noted that the city of Albuquerque in 
the interest of recreation development 
adopted a resolution in September 1960, in- 
dicating a willingness to release a portion of 
its share of the San Juan River waters in 
order that the permanent pool at Cochiti 
could be established. 

The Department of the Army in its report 
on the bill stated that the proposal would 
be highly desirable because of the great need 
for water-associated recreational develop- 
ment in this section of New Mexico. 

The population of the area within a 100- 
mile radius is in excess of 440,000. It was 
estimated that the proposed pool would re- 
sult in an annual increase in visitation of 
approximately 700,000 people. No additional 
lands would be required for the construc- 
tion of the project. In light of the urgent 
need for additional recreational and fish and 
wildlife facilities in the area, the committee 
feels that the authorization for this project 
is of vital importance to the Rio Grande 
Valley. The committee recommends enact- 
ment of the bill. 
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EXCHANGE OF LANDS BETWEEN 
STATE OF OREGON AND C. & B. 
LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 239, S. 1185. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1185) 
relating to the exchange of certain lands 
between the State of Oregon and the 
C. & B. Livestock Co., Inc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, on page 4, after line 16, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. The State of Oregon and the C. and 
B. Livestock Company, Incorporated, shall 
pay to the United States such sum as may be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior to 
compensate the United States for its ad- 
ministrative costs in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, which sum shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 2 
of the Act of September 23, 1950 (64 Stat. 
981), the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to accept from the State of Oregon 
(without cost to the United States) a deed 
conveying to the United States all right, 
title, and interest of the State of Oregon 
in and to the following described land (to- 
gether with any buildings and other per- 
manent improvements thereon): the west 
half of the southwest quarter of section 22, 
township 4 north, range 28 east, Willamette 
meridian, Oregon, such land being a part 
of a tract of land conveyed to the State of 
Oregon by patent numbered 1308889, dated 
September 17, 1954, pursuant to the afore- 
mentioned Act. 

(b) Upon the receipt of a deed from the 
State of Oregon conveying to the United 
States the land described in subsection (a), 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
convey by patent or other appropriate con- 
veyance to the C. and B. Livestock Company, 
Incorporated, of Hermiston, Oregon (with- 
out cost to the United States), all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
such land (including all minerals contained 
therein), together with any buildings and 
other permanent improvements thereon, 
upon the condition that: 

(1) The C. and B. Livestock Company, 
Incorporated, convey to the United States 
fee simple title to the following described 
parcels of land (including all minerals con- 
tained therein), together with any buildings 
and other permanent improvements there- 
on: The west half of the southeast quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section 15, lying 
south of U.S.R.S canal “A”, the east half of 
the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 15, lying south of USRS. 
canal “A”, less the westerly 135 feet thereof; 
the east half of the northeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 22, less railroad 
right-of-way; that portion of the northwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 
22 and of the north half of the northwest 
quarter of section 22, lying south and east 
of U.S.R.S. canal “A”, excepting from said 
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north half of said northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 22, that certain portion thereof as con- 
veyed to the State of Oregon by deed re- 
corded October 19, 1960, in deed book 260 
at page 512, records of Umatilla County, 
Oregon. All being in township 4 north, 
range 28 east, of the Willamette meridian, 
in the county of Umatilla and State of 
Oregon. Excepting any and all roads and 
water rights-of-way. 

(2) If it is determined after an appraisal 
by the Secretary of the Interior that the 
property to be conveyed to the United States 
by such company is of less value than the 
property to be conveyed to such company by 
the United States, the State of Oregon and 
the C. and B. Livestock Company, Incor- 
porated, pay to the United States an amount 
equal to that difference in value, which 
amount shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

(c) The conveyance to the C. and B. Live- 
stock Company, Incorporated, authorized 
under subsection (b) of this section shall be 
made subject to a right-of-way in the land 
so conveyed for ditches or canals constructed 
under the authority of the United States, 
as authorized by the Act of August 30, 1890 
(26 Stat. 391). 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to convey by patent or other 
appropriate conveyance to the State of 
Oregon all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to those lands (to- 
gether with any buildings and other per- 
manent improvements thereon) conveyed to 
the United States by the C. and B. Live- 
stock Company, Incorporated, pursuant to 
the first section of this Act; except that 
there shall be reserved in the United States 
all minerals in such lands, together with the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may prescribe. 

(b) The conveyance authorized under 
subsection (a) of this section shall be made 
subject to the same covenants, conditions, 
and limitations as those contained in patent 
numbered 1308889, dated September 17, 1954, 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The State of Oregon and the C. 
and B. Livestock Company, Incorporated, 
shall pay to the United States such sum as 
may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to compensate the United States for its ad- 
ministrative costs in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act, which sum shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
with respect to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


PURPOSE 


S. 1185, introduced by Senator Morse per- 
mits the Secretary of the Interior upon con- 
veyance to the United States of an 80- 
acre tract by the State of Oregon to grant 
this land (including all minerals contained 
therein) to the C. & B. Livestock Co., Inc., 
without a reverter clause subject to right- 
of-way for ditches and canals, provided the 
C. & B. Livestock Co. will grant to the 
United States an equal value tract. This 
tract then is to be granted to the State of 
Oregon, to be used for public purposes under 
the same procedure whereby the State of 
Oregon obtained the original tract the Secre- 
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tary will grant to the C. & B. Livestock Co., 
except that all minerals in this tract shall be 
reserved to the United States, together with 
the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

The transaction is to be without cost to 
the United States. The bill provides for 
compensation of the United States in cash 
if the values of the lands involved are not 
equal. The State of Oregon is to use the 
lands it receives for agricultural purposes and 
research use, which is the use now being 
made of the 80 acres. The transactions in- 
volved will take place only on the initiation 
of the State of Oregon, not upon the initia- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Secretary is involved only because the basic 
80-acre tract will revert to the United States 
if it is not used for public p The 
State of Oregon’s interest in having land for 
agricultural and research use is adequately 
protected by the exchange procedure and 
the dual exchanges and transfers permit the 
State of Oregon to decide whether it wishes 
to proceed at all. 

NEED 


Oregon State University now desires to 
effect an exchange agreement with the 
C. & B. Livestock Co., Inc., which would be of 
benefit to the university, and which would 
also permit the C. & B. Co. to establish a new 
modern livestock feedyard in the Hermiston 
area. The 80-acre tract involved in this 
exchange was part of 460 acres patented to 
the State of Oregon without consideration 
on September 17, 1954, under the act of 
September 23, 1950 (64 Stat.981). This pat- 
ent (No. 1308889) reserved all minerals to the 
United States together with the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same, un- 
der regulations that the Secretary might 
prescribe. 

The legislation is necessary to avoid a 
breach of the condition in the patent that: 

“The property interest hereby conveyed 
shall be devoted to, or used for, cooperative 
agricultural experimental work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State of 
Oregon. In the event that the State of 
Oregon shall at any time cease to use such 
property for agricultural experimental work 
for a period of 1 year, or attempt to alienate 
all or any part thereof, all right, title, 
and interest in and to the said property 
shall revert to the United States.” 

The Geological Survey indicates that its 
records show that all the lands described in 
the bill are valuable prospectively for oil 
and gas. The Geological Survey, however, 
believes that such value per acre is nom- 
inal, 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The committee amendment adopted pro- 
vides for the payment to the Treasury by 
the State of Oregon and the C. & B. Live- 
stock Co. the cost of administering this 
act, thus eliminating the direct costs in- 
volved in title transfers being borne by the 
United States. 

cost 

It is not anticipated that there will be any 
increase in the budgetary requirements as a 
result of enactment of S. 1185. The bill 
meets the Morse formula. 


CONTINUED USE OF CERTAIN LAND 
WITHIN THE SEQUOIA NATIONAL 
PARK 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 


proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 240, House Joint Resolution 180. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 180) to authorize the con- 
tinued use of certain lands within the 
Sequoia National Park by portions of an 
existing hydroelectric project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 180) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a statement 
with respect to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of House Joint Resolution 
180, introduced by Congressman HAGEN of 
California, is to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to extend until 1974 a permit 
granted to the Southern California Edison 
Co. to occupy certain lands within Sequoia 
National Park. 

NEED 


The permit in question was originally 
granted in 1912, pursuant to the act of 
February 15, 1901 (31 Stat. 790, 16 U.S.C. 79). 
It expired last year and the Secretary of the 
Interior has been advised by the Solicitor 
of his Department that he is without au- 
thority to renew it in the absence of such 
legislation as House Joint Resolution 180 
contemplates. 

The land covered by the permit is used by 
the company for works to divert water from 
two forks of the Kaweah River and for a con- 
duit leading to a 4,500-kilowatt powerplant 
on the boundary of the park. The fee paid 
to the Government by the company for the 
use of this land varies with the amount of 
power generated at the plant but ranges be- 
tween $6,000 and $9,000 a year. 

The 1974 expiration date for the renewed 
permit coincides with the expiration date of 
the company’s present Federal Power Com- 
mission license. 

cost 


Enactment of House Joint Resolution 180 
will entail no cost to the Government, 


WITHDRAWAL AND RESERVATION 
OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS AT 
CUDDEBACK LAKE AIR FORCE 
RANGE, CALIF. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 241, H.R. 3574. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill to pro- 
vide for the withdrawal and reservation 
for the use of the Department of the Air 
Force of certain public lands of the 
United States at Cuddeback Lake Air 
Force Range, Calif., for defense purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objeetion to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H.R. 3574) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
with respect to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 3574, which was in- 
troduced by Representative SHEPPARD, is to 
withdraw from the public domain 7,546 acres 
of land in San Bernardino County, Calif., 
and reserve them for the continued use of 
the Air Force as the Cuddeback Lake Air 
Force Range. 

NEED 


H.R. 3574 describes the Cuddeback Lake 
Air Force Range which has been used by the 
Department of the Air Force since 1956, fol- 
lowing application to the Department of the 
Interior on October 21, 1954, for withdrawal 
and reservation of the area. Before the with- 
drawal was completed, the act of February 
28, 1958 (72 Stat. 27) became effective pro- 
viding, among other things, that no with- 
drawal of more than 5,000 acres for any one 
defense project or facility may be accom- 
plished except by act of Congress. 

During consideration of the bill, which was 
submitted as part of the Department of De- 
fense legislative program for 1963, Air Force 
witnesses demonstrated to the committee's 
full satisfaction the military need for use of 
the lands involved. 

The proposed withdrawal and reservation 
will be for a period of 10 years with option 
to renew for an additional 5 years. This 
assures a review by the administrative agen- 
cies involved 10 years from now and a fur- 
ther review at the end of 15 years. If the Air 
Force desires to extend its use beyond this 
term, it will have to request further legisla- 
tive action, thereby assuring congressional 
scrutiny of the necessity for such continued 
use. 

cost 


Enactment of H.R. 3574 will cause no in- 
crease in the budgetary requirements. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
that completes the call of bills on the 
calendar to which there is no objection. 
I am glad the Senate allowed them to be 
taken up this afternoon. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM “VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FACIL- 
ITIES” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of S. 625. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 625) to amend sections of title 
38, United States Code, with respect to 
the definition of the term “Veterans’ 
Administration facilities.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, in connection with Senate 
bill 625, a statement by the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee which considered the bill 
this year and previously. Unfortu- 
nately, the Senator could not be in the 
Chamber at the time of the considera- 
tion of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


This bill will authorize the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to provide hospital care 
for non-service-connected disabilities in pri- 
vate contract facilities if there is no veterans’ 
hospital located within a State or within 500 
miles of the State’s border. As a practical 
matter this bill will apply only in the States 
of Alaska and Hawaii which are the only two 
States without a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. In effect, this bill will restore the 
situation existing in the two States prior to 
their admission to statehood. When Alaska 
and Hawaii were Territories, they were cov- 
ered by a special provision which permitted 
the use of private contract facilities for the 
treatment of non-service-connected disabili- 
ties in the territories. This was an excep- 
tion to the general limitation that hospitali- 
zation for such disabilities would be provided 
on a bed-available basis in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals or other Federal 
Government facilities. This exception was 
provided due to the remoteness and lack of 
available Government facilities in the Terri- 
tories and the problems and expense of trans- 
portation. However, the admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii to statehood automatically pre- 
vented the application of this exception. 
The Veterans’ Administration submitted an 
unfavorable report on this bill but the same 
reasons and conditions that initially caused 
the Congress to authorize the use of private 
contract facilities in Alaska and Hawaii for 
the treatment of non-service-connected dis- 
abilities still exist, and the intent of this 
bill is merely to allow the veterans living in 
those two States to receive exactly what they 
were receiving before the admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii to statehood. 

It has been contended that this bill would 
give preferential treatment to Alaska and 
Hawali over the rest of the States; but ac- 
cording to data furnished by the Veterans’ 
Administration, the percentage of the veter- 
ans population of Alaska and Hawaii treated 
for non-service-connected disabilities in both 
Federal Government and private contract 
facilities in those States was lower than the 
national average. This bill will the 
unfavorable situation existing in the two 
States due to the lack of VA hospitals and the 
difficulty of transportation. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 625 was introduced by me, with 
the cosponsorship of my colleague from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] and the two Sen- 
ators from Hawaii [Mr. Fone and Mr. 
Inouye]. I note the presence in the 
Chamber at this time of the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fonc], one of the co- 
sponsors of the bill. 

S. 625 is similar in nature to a measure 
approved by the Senate in the last ses- 
sion of the Congress. Unfortunately 
that measure did not receive the ap- 
proval of the other body. 

Mr. President, I rise today in support 
of S. 625. This year, due to the skill 
and diligence of the senior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YaRBoROUGH], chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
and with the able assistance of the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, we now have this 
measure before us in good time. It is 
my hope both the Senate and the House 
will be able to give favorable considera- 
tion to this measure before the end of 
the Congress. 
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S. 625 is a simple bill. It is designed 
to give the veterans of Alaska and Ha- 
waii parity of treatment with their fel- 
low veterans in the other 48 States. 

Neither Alaska nor Hawaii has Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. They 
are the only two States in the Union who 
do not have a VA medical facility. 

Until statehood, veterans with service 
and nonservice connected illnesses in the 
two States were treated either on a beds- 
available basis in other Government 
hospitals or in private hospitals on a con- 
tract basis. Due to a technicality, the 
advent of statehood meant the continu- 
ance of this arrangement so far as serv- 
ice-connected illnesses were concerned. 
Unfortunately, non-service-connected 
illnesses could no longer be treated in 
private hospitals on a contract basis. 

S. 625 is designed to correct this hard- 
ship on Alaska and Hawaii veterans in- 
advertently caused by statehood. As the 
Veterans’ Administration once said in 
explaining why private contract ar- 
rangements in private hospitals were 
necessary: 

The exception to permit hospital care in 
private facilities for war veterans with non- 
service-connected conditions in a territory 
or possession was based upon special consid- 
erations. These apparently included the fac- 
tors of great distances from the mainland, 
difficulty in transferring patients to the 
States, and the relatively small volume of 
patient demand in the territories and pos- 
sessions. (Letter from Administrator Glea- 
son to Senator Lister HILL, March 29, 1961.) 


Statehood changed the political status 
of Alaska and Hawaii. It did not change 
the geography, the transportation diffi- 
culties or the needs of the veterans. It 
did not change the reasons advanced by 
Administrator Gleason. 

Under present arrangements the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has under contract 
35 hospital beds in Federal hospitals for 
the use of Alaska veterans, of which 
there are 15,000. A veteran with a non- 
service-connected illness may receive 
hospital care only if one of these 35 beds 
is available. 

Distances in Alaska are long and 
transportation costs are high. There are 
almost no highways and the only avail- 
able means of travel is often by plane. 
To fly from Nome to Anchorage and re- 
turn would cost a veteran $132. If there 
are no hospital beds available in An- 
chorage the veteran with non-service- 
connected illness would be forced to fly 
to Seattle which would cost an additional 
$245 round-trip. Barring a pauper’s 
oath he would have to pay these costs. 
Even then he would not be guaranteed 
treatment. Alaska veterans are like 
orphans in the storm when it comes to 
medical treatment. 

Mr. President, an estimated two-thirds 
of all hospital beds in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals are filled with veterans 
with non-service-connected illnesses. 
We do not have a veterans hospital in 
Alaska. Alaska veterans do not now 
have parity of care regarding non-serv- 
ice-connected illness. 

This bill is designed to give them 
parity. It does no more than that. It is 
to restore a practice which operated to 
the satisfaction of everyone for many 
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years until it was inadvertently brought 
to an end by statehood. 

This bill permits the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to contract for the care in pri- 
vate hospitals of veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected illness. It provides that 
should a veterans hospital ever be built 
in Alaska or Hawaii, the practice of pri- 
vate contract care would be brought to 
an end. 

This bill is strongly supported by both 
State and national veterans groups. 

It is strongly supported by the State 
government of both Alaska and Hawaii. 

It is supported by Senators of both 
States and of both parties. 

I urge its passage. 

In brief, Mr. President, this bill seeks 
to restore to Alaska and Hawaii veterans 
the medical treatment procedures which 
existec prior to statehood. At that time 
the Veterans’ Administration contracted 
with private hospitals in both Territories 
for the care of ill veterans. Unfortu- 
nately and inadvertently the advent of 
statehood, that it would no longer be 
possible to treat veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities in private 
hospitals through contract arrange- 
ments. 

The pending bill seeks to restore this 
practice for these worthy veterans, be- 
cause although the legal status of 
Hawaii and of Alaska has changed, the 
conditions which made these contract 
arrangements necessary before have not 
changed. In fact, in my opinion, they 
make them necessary now. 

The cost to the Government would be 
compartively small—smaller, I suspect, 
than the cost under the present arrange- 
ments. 

I send to the desk an amendment to 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. The authority granted to the Ad- 
ministrator under clause IV of section 601 
(4)(C) of title 38, United States Code, as 
added by the first section of this Act, shall 
terminate 10 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the purpose of the amendment is 
clear. It merely provides a trial period 
during which the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion can return to the type of care for 
veterans in the private hospitals which 
was provided before statehood. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Alaska yield 
to me? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] for his very able assistance in 
connection with this bill. He has con- 
sistently worked for the enactment of 
this legislation, and of similar legislation 
in the preceding Congresses. I com- 
mend him for his sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of veterans in 
Hawaii and in Alaska. With his very 
strong help, a similar bill reached the 
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floor of the Senate in 1960, and was 
passed by the Senate. 

Again, last year, he succeeded in ob- 
1 committee approval of a similar 

I. 

Now—for the third time —he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing this measure to the 
floor of the Senate. In behalf of the 
veterans of Hawaii, I wish to extend to 
him my personal appreciation for his 
efforts. 

I also wish to pay great tribute to the 
senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] and to the junior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] for their very 
vigorous efforts in pushing this bill for- 
ward, so that it is now before the 
Senate. 

It seems to me important to empha- 
size that what we are asking in this 
legislation is no different from what was 
authorized by Congress for both Alaska 
and Hawaii when these two areas were 
territories of the United States; namely, 
the exception, when Alaska and Hawaii 
were territories, to permit hospital care 
in private facilities for war veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities. 
That exception was based upon special 
considerations, which included the fol- 
lowing factors: The absence of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals in these terri- 
tories; the great distances of these ter- 
ritories from the mainland; the difficulty 
in transferring patients to the main- 
land; and the relatively small volume 
of patient demand in the territories and 
possessions. 

The change in legal status of Hawaii 
and Alaska has not altered the geo- 
graphical handicaps facing veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities 
in these two States. 

The same reasons and conditions that 
initially caused the Congress to author- 
ize private contract facilities in Alaska 
and Hawaii for treatment of non-service- 
connected disabilities still exist today. 
The geographical, transportation, and 
population factors present the same diffi- 
culties as prior to statehood, and create 
a vital need for this legislation. This 
legislation affords an inexpensive oppor- 
tunity for the Government to provide 
humanitarian treatment to deserving 
veterans of the armed services. 

There is still not a single Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in the entire 
State of Hawaii. 

I know that is also true of Alaska; in 
other words, there is no Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital in Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is correct; 
neither State has one. 

Mr. FONG. The nearest one is still 
more than 2,000 miles from Hawaii. 
The only place where hospital care is 
available under VA auspices is the U.S. 
Army’s Tripler General Hospital in 
Honolulu on the island of Oahu. 

This is not readily accessible to vet- 
erans living on our other populous is- 
lands in the State: Kauai, Molokai, Maui, 
and Hawaii. Each of these islands is 
separated by ocean. The only passen- 
ger transportation available is by air, 
which is relatively costly. There are no 
railroads nor highways between the 
islands. 
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Until 1959, the year of our statehood, 
war veterans with non-service-connected 
disabilities could obtain care in private 
or territorial hospitals which had con- 
tract arrangements with the Veterans’ 
Administration. In the last fiscal year 
before statehood, there were available to 
war veterans three hospitals on Kauai, 
two on Maui, one on Molokai, four on our 
largest island, Hawaii, and four on 
Oahu—all under contract with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Veterans living 
on the respective islands could reach 
these medical facilities easily by auto in 
no more than a few hours’ time. 

These arrangements spared veterans 
living on islands away from Oahu the 
relatively costly journey by air to Tripler 
Hospital. Local hospitalization also 
greatly facilitated family visitations, so 
important to morale of veteran patients. 

Traveling and lodging costs entailed 
by visitors from outer islands to Tripler 
Hospital impose great financial hard- 
ship, particularly if the veteran is con- 
fined for a prolonged period. Moreover, 
air travel is medically inadvisable for 
certain patients such as those suffering 
heart ailments. 

While it is true the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will pay transport costs for 
veterans who state they cannot afford 
to pay, the Veterans’ Administration 
cannot reimburse costs for family or 
other relatives. 

Senate bill 625 would restore the au- 
thority for the Veterans’ Administration 
to arrange for local care of war veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities. 
If previous experience is any indicator, 
costwise, S. 625 may be advantageous. 
Figures obtained in 1960 showed the 
Veterans’ Administration reimbursing 
Tripler Hospital at the rate of $21 per 
day for each veteran treated there. Un- 
der its prior contracting arrangements 
with territorial and private hospitals VA 
paid on $13.80 per day for each patient. 

Official data clearly show that, both 
before and after statehood, the percent- 
age of non-service-connected disabled 
veterans receiving hospital care, com- 
pared with the total veteran population, 
was smaller in Alaska and Hawaii than 
in the country as a whole and in States 
with comparable populations. In the 
unlikely event that this legislation 
should result in inequitable advantage 
to veterans in the affected States, the 
VA would be expected to apprise the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee of the pertinent facts so that cor- 
rective action could be taken. 

I urge the passage of this bill. I am 
in accord with the amendment proposed 
by the senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT]. I think the 10-year period is 
a very reasonable one, and I support his 
amendment. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement in 
support of S: 625, jointly cosponsored by 
Senators BARTLETT, GRUENING, FONG, and 
myself, be made a part of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR INOUYE 


Prior to the admission of the State of 
Hawaii into the Union, the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration was authorized to enter into 
contracts with territorial—now State—and 
private facilities to provide hospital care for 
war veterans. As a result of this authoriza- 
tion, the Veterans’ Administration was able 
to contract for hospital care at the Terri- 
torial Hospital, a hospital caring for the in- 
sane and mentally deranged; the Kalaupapa 
Hospital on the Island of Molokai and the 
Hale Mohalu Hospital in Honolulu for vet- 
erans afflicted with Hansen's disease; the 
Leahi Hospital for veterans afflicted with tu- 
berculosis and a few other county hospitals 
located on the several islands to provide our 
war veterans general medical and surgical 
assistance. Since the admission of Hawaii 
as a State, all war veterans with non-service- 
connected disabilities have been required to 
receive their medical treatment for Hansen’s 
disease, tuberculosis, mental derangement 
and other ailments at Tripler Army Hospital, 
the only Federal hospital in the State lo- 
cated in Honolulu, Oahu. The status of 
statehood did not affect the many war vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities. 

The Veterans’ Administration must reim- 
burse to the Department of Defense the sum 
of $21 per day for every veteran receiving 
treatment at Tripler Army Hospital. It is 
very interesting to note that under the con- 
tract provisions permitted under section 601 
of title 38, the cost to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration per patient-day was the sum of 
$13.80. In other words, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration saved the sum of $7.20 per 
patient-day by hospitalizing war veterans in 
private and territorial hospitals. 

Tripler Army Hospital is a fine hospital 
providing for most of the advanced services 
now available in some of our better hospi- 
tals in the continental United States. How- 
ever, Tripler Army Hospital has no facilities 
for the treatment of persons afflicted with 
Hansen’s disease nor does it have facilities 
for long-term institutionalized care for the 
mentally deranged, nor does it have fa- 
cilities for long-term institutionalized care 
for tubercular persons, As a result, although 
our laws state that an indigent war veteran 
with a non-service-connected disability is 
entitled to hospitalization in a Federal hos- 
pital, since Tripler Army Hospital is lacking 
in facilities as stated above, many of these 
veterans will have to receive services from 
State hospitals as wards of the State. This 
sudden change in medical indigent respon- 
sibilities brought about by statehood has re- 
sulted in certain budgetary difficulties for the 
State of Hawaii. 

Prior to statehood, approximately 165 vet- 
erans with non-service-connected disabili- 
ties—psychiatric, tubercular, and Hansen’s 
disease cases—received medical and surgical 
assistance in contract hospitals located on 
islands other than Oahu. Since statehood, 
all veterans with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities requiring medical and surgical care 
have received such care from Tripler Hospital. 
The treatment of these veterans is now cost- 
ing the Federal Government $21 per patient 
day instead of $13.80 at contract hospitals. 
It has further resulted in other additional 
costs made necessary by the transporting 
of such veterans from the outlying islands 
to Tripler Army Hospital. In addition to 
the extra added cost to the Government for 
treatment of veterans at Tripler Army Hos- 
pital, the disruption of family relations 
brought about by the necessity of separating 
these war veterans from their respective 
island areas have resulted in misery and in- 
convenience heretofore not experienced by 
the veteran and his family. Because these 
veterans with non-service-connected disabili- 
ties are indigents, it should be assumed that 
their families would be without funds to visit 
the veteran patients in Tripler. Undoubted- 
ly, the morale of these veteran patients 
from the outlying islands is very low. The 
anxieties experienced by their families on 
the outlying islands have undoubtedly caused 
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family difficulties. Therefore, I am respect- 
fully requesting this body to favorably con- 
sider S. 625, first as the most economic use 
of our tax dollars, and second, with com- 
passion for veterans and their families who 
live on the outlying islands. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Hawaii has spoken about 
the dedicated efforts of the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] in con- 
nection with the bill. I shall only add 
to that statement that the veterans of 
Alaska are well aware that the bill would 
not be under consideration by the Senate 
today if it had not been for the Senator 
from Texas. From the start he has seen 
the justice and the equity in the pro- 
posed legislation. As the Senator from 
Hawaii has said, the Senator has worked 
hard and successfully more than once to 
bring the bill to the floor. I hope that 
this will be the last time such effort will 
be necessary. I hope the bill will be 
passed by the Senate and accepted by 
the House of Representatives. It is not 
only just legislation. It is legislation 
long overdue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
is no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill (S. 625) was read the third 
time and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
601(4)(C) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “or (i)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (iii)“, and by adding 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “; or (iv) for veterans 
of any war in a State (not including a terri- 
tory, Commonwealth, or possession) if no 
hospital under the direct and exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the Administrator is located in 
such State on or after the date of enactment 
of this clause (iv), and if no such hospital is 
located within five hundred miles of the 
border of such State.” 

Sec. 2. The authority granted to the 
Administrator under clause iv of section 
601 (4) (e) of title 38, United States Code, as 
added by the first section of this Act, shall 
terminate ten years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


STABILIZATION OF PROFITS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some 2 years after the unveiling of the 
fine-sounding phrase “quality stabiliza- 
tion,” it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the legislation shrouded by 
that title represents nothing less than 
semantic warfare against the consumer. 

More than a year ago Representative 
CELLER, the distinguished chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee and one 
of the great and potent allies of the con- 
sumer in the Congress, in testimony be- 
fore the Special Senate Subcommitee on 
Quality Stabilization, disposed of the 
proposed quality stabilization resolution 
with ironic dispatch: 

Senate Joint Resolution 159 is the latest 
verson of that hardy perennial, a national 
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fair trade bill which has come before the 
Congress repeatedly. Concealed as usual be- 
hind a fog of euphemisms, this old wolf is 
presented to you this session dressed up in 
the seductive sheep’s clothing of a “quality 
stabilization” resolution. The hard-to-hide 
wolf’s tail this time carries the label “price 
stabilization.” Tug the tail, however, and a 
telltale price-fixing howl is emitted. Once 
again fair trade antics must rely upon 
semantics. 


Today we are witnessing a concerted 
and determined effort to enact this legis- 
lation, yet hearings before both House 
and Senate committees have revealed 
again that the only “stabilization” en- 
visaged is the stabilization of the profits 
of inefficient competitors and the stabili- 
zation of high prices to the consumer. 

The President’s Consumer Advisory 
Council, boldly living up to its assigned 
tasks as consumer watchdog, has now 
expressed itself in unequivocal opposi- 
tion to the pending quality stabilization 
bills: 

Such attempts to limit freedom of individ- 
ual merchants to sell goods at prices they 
choose— 


Stated the Council— 
are antithetical to the free enterprise sys- 
tem, hence to the best interests of American 
consumers. 


I commend the Council for its forth- 
right stand and ask unanimous consent 
that the text of its statement be in- 
cluded at the close of my remarks to- 
gether with a perceptive analysis of 
“quality stabilization” by the able and 
distinguished consumer authority Sid- 
ney Margolius, and letters which I have 
received from President Joseph A. 
Bierne, of the Communication Workers 
of America, and from Oregon consumers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, analysis, and letters were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Consumer Advisory Council, at its 
meeting on June 3-4, expressed its opposi- 
tion to the principles and purposes of the 
“quality stabilization” bills, S. 774 and H.R. 
3669, and urged the administration to take 
additional steps to combat the denial of 
consumer rights on the grounds of race. 
The statements are attached, 


STATEMENT BY CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON QUALITY STABILIZATION BILLS, INCLUDING 
S. 774 AND H.R, 3669 
We oppose these bills and all similar at- 

tempts at price fixing at the retail level 
which have been sponsored under the name 
of “fair trading,” “resale price maintenance,” 
and “quality stabilization.” Such attempts 
to limit freedom of individual merchants to 
sell goods at prices they choose are anti- 
thetical to the free enterprise system and, 
hence, to the best interests of American 
consumers. 

These bills propose, in effect, that the Fed- 
eral Government should protect a manufac- 
turer who wants to establish the minimum 
price at which his product will be sold at 
retail. It would give manufacturers the 
right to prohibit retailers from selling brand 
name or trademarked goods at prices other 
than the retail price established by the 
manufacturer. Such legislation would limit 
competition, inhibit innovation and prog- 
ress at the retail level, and would also tend 
to encourage price fixing at the manufac- 
turers’ level. In any event, it would tend to 
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deny consumers the benefit of downward 
price adjustments which flow from increased 
efficiency and improvements in production 
and distribution. 

We are not impressed by the argument 
that such legislation would aid small busi- 
ness. The evidence in States which have 
“fairtrade” legislation indicates the con- 
trary to be the result, since it encourages 
the introduction by large retail businesses 
of private brands and other techniques for 
avoiding the effect of the legislation, 

We believe that so-called “quality stabili- 
zation” (fair trade) bills are inimical to the 
interests of consumers. They violate the 
third right of the consumer as stated in the 
President’s consumer message, the “right to 
choose—to be assured, wherever possible, ac- 
cess to a variety of products and services at 
competitive prices +” We, therefore, 
commend the administration for its opposi- 
tion to these bills. 


STATEMENT BY CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON DENIAL OF CONSUMER RIGHT ON GROUNDS 
OF RACE 
Whereas the President of the United States 

of America, in his message on consumers pro- 
tection and interest program of March 15, 
1962, emphasized among the basic rights of 
the consumer (1) the right to safety, (2) 
the right to choose, (3) the right to be 
heard, and that “consumer interests will 
receive full and sympathetic consideration 
in the formulation of Government policy”; 
and 

Whereas thousands of Negro consumers in 
all parts of the Nation are denied their rights 
as consumers to purchase goods and serv- 
ices freely in the marketplace: Be it 

Resolved, That we urge immediate and 
positive action by the administration through 
all available administrative and legal means 
and by the support of legislation prohibiting 
discrimination against customers by stores, 
hotels, theaters, restaurants and other busi- 
nesses on the ground of race. 

We are heartened by the news that the 
President will deliver a special message on 
basic human and civil rights and urge that 
this message stress the relationship of these 
rights to the rights of citizens as consumers, 
as a followup to his original basic address 
on consumer protection and interest pro- 
gram. 

MEMBERS OF THE CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Dr. Helen G. Canoyer, chairman, dean, New 

York State College of Home Economics, Cor- 

nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mr. David W. Angevine, public relations 
director, Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Persia Campbell, professor and chair- 
man, economics department, Queens College 
of City University, Flushing, N.Y. 

Mr. Stephen M. Du Brul, Jr., partner, Leh- 
man Brothers, 1 William Street, New York, 
N. V. 

Mrs. John G. Lee, past president, League 
of Women Voters, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Edward S. Lewis, executive director, 
Urban League of Greater New York, 202 West 
136th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Hon. Walter F. Mondale, attorney general, 
State of Minnesota, 102 State Capitol, St. 
Paul, Minn. . 

Dr. Richard L. D. Morse, professor and 
head, department of family economics, Jus- 
tin Hall, Kansas State University, Manhat- 
tan, Kans. 

Mrs. Helen E. Nelson, California Consumer 
Counsel, Governor's Office, Sacramento, Calif. 

Dr. Caroline Ware, consultant, RFD 1, Box 
138, Vienna, Va. 

Dr. Colston E. Warne, president, Consumers 
Union of U.S., Inc., professor of economics, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
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New PricE-MAINTENANCE LAW SLIPPING 
THROUGH CONGRESS UNNOTICED 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

A new price-maintenance law is slipping 
through Congress unnoticed and unpro- 
tested by the public which would have to 
pay higher prices as the result. This was the 
frank warning sounded at the annual con- 
ference of the Council on Consumer Infor- 
mation in Washington recently, by a group 
of consumer-minded Congressmen. 

The proposed measure is called the quality 
stabilization bill. It is really the old “fair 
trade” law under a new name, and fair trade 
itself is really price-fixing. If passed, quality 
stabilization, would enable manufacturers to 
reyoke the right of a retailer to sell their 
brand-name products if the retailer cut the 
prices. 

“Quality stabilization” sounds like some- 
thing desirable. But like the “right-to- 
work” name on antiunion legislation, it is an 
attempt to fool the public as to its real in- 
tent. In this case, the real intent is to limit 
competition among retailers, and require all 
retailers to sell a manufacturer's brand at 
the same price if the manufacturer so desires. 

The reason some manufacturers and re- 
tailers, especially in the drug industry, are 
pushing to get this new law, is that the 
State fair trade laws haye been declared un- 
constitutional in about half the States. In 
the other States, fair trade either was never 
enacted or is being ignored to a large extent 
by price-cutting retailers and manufacturers. 

But quality stabilization could damage 
your pocketbook even more than the fair 
trade laws ever did, because it would make 
it even easier for manufacturers to fix prices. 
The manufacturer would not even have to 
seek price agreements with retailers State by 
State. His fixed price would apply in all 
States, including those that previously never 
had a fair trade law. 

The effect on prices you pay would be 
drastic. Congressman JoHN DINGELL, Demo- 
crat, of Michigan, warned the educators and 
organizations at the consumer conference 
that a shopping survey by the U.S. Justice 
Department indicated that prices of such 
goods as household equipment could be 
raised as much as 2744 percent. Another 
serious effect would be to freeze prices of 
medicines at their present high levels. 

The alarming fact is the speed at which 
the quality stabilization bill is moving 
through the U.S. House of Representatives 
with no protest from the public. The public 
itself has had no warning and does not 
realize the danger that has suddenly de- 
veloped. Congressman DINGELL reported 
that he has had heavy mail from his own 
district in favor of the bill, but not a single 
letter in opposition. Congresswoman LEONOR 
Suuiivan, Democrat, of Missouri, also re- 
ported heavy mail in favor of the price- 
fixing measure but no opposition. Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, warned that once the bill gets out 
of committee it will pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Senators Estes Kerauver, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, and LEE METCALF, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, also warned that the new price-fixing 
bill could be enacted before the public knew 
what had hit it, and that they too got heavy 
mail from businessmen against consumer 
legislation but little from consumers, sup- 
porting their own interests. Senator MET- 
CALF reported that California Retail Drug- 
gist published a model“ letter in favor of 
price-fixing laws, that druggists could adapt 
to send to local newspapers. 

The quality stabilization bill is being spon- 
sored by Representative OREN Harris, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, chairman of the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee. He has 
been trying for some years to get a price- 
fixing law passed. His bill is known as H.R. 
3669, but 20 other identical price-fixing bills 
also have been introduced by other Congress- 
men. 
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The critical stage will come late in April 
when a House Interstate Commerce subcom- 
mittee, headed by Representative HARLEY 
Sraccers, Democrat, of West Virginia, holds 
hearings on it. 

The Government agencies which have the 
responsibility for fighting price fixing of the 
things you buy are strictly against such 
laws. The Federal Trade Commission, Jus- 
tice Department, and Commerce Department 
all have attacked the quality stabilization 
bill as a price-boosting measure. Lee Loevin- 
ger, Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division, last year told a Sen- 
ate Commerce Subcommittee, that quality 
stabilization would let manufacturers fix 
prices at high, noncompetitive levels “calcu- 
lated to yield what the traffic could bear.” 
Moreover, under the proposed measure, price 
fixing could be extended to fresh produce, 
canned goods, clothing, gasoline, building 
materials, even meat and potatoes, Loevinger 
warned. 

Some retailers themselves are opposed to 
price-fixing laws. Writing in Home Furnish- 
ings Daily, Maurice M. Cohen, a leading Mas- 
sachusetts retailer, pointed out that manu- 
facturers would protect quality for their own 
sakes without the quality stabilization meas- 
ure, and that even though appliance prices 
have been reduced by sharp competition, 
recent models have been improved. The pro- 
posed law actually would bar “Mrs. Con- 
sumer” from the privilege of buying at 
competitive prices since she would pay the 
same fixed price at all stores. “Why should 
a low-markup store be forced to maintain an 
artificially high margin which he doesn’t 
need and doesn’t want?” Mr. Cohen asked. 

The danger, however, is that several in- 
fluential Senators often otherwise considered 
among the Senate liberals, do support price 
fixing. These include HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, himself a former 
druggist; MIKE Monroney, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, a former furniture merchant, and 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 

A revealing example of how you would have 
to pay more if quality stabilization passes, is 
the dual price system now used by one lead- 
ing manufacturer ((. Sunbeam)). This 
manufacturer’s appliances, generally consid- 
ered very high quality, now are sold under 
one name ((, Sunbeam,)) at cut prices, and 
under another name ((, Vista,)) at fixed 
prices. Thus, unwary shoppers may pay sev- 
eral dollars more for an iron under one name 
than for a similar iron under another name. 
In this case the manufacturer has worked 
out a way to fix prices on the theory that he 
still owns the merchandise even when it is in 
the hands of the retailer. 


May 30, 1963. 
Hon, MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. NEUBERGER: In an economy 
which permits the consumer to enjoy “EOM 
sales,” “inventory clearances,” white sales, 
etc., as a means of obtaining what may oth- 
erwise be out of his financial reach, H.R. 
3669 appears as a black cloud over this Na- 
tion. This bill could do no good for any- 
one. May I ask that you oppose it as well 
as the several other similar bills now before 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. DONALD R. FROMWILLER. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 
or AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1963. 
Hon. MAURICE B. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr DEAR Senator NEUBERGER: I thought 
you might like to know that the Communi- 
cations Workers of America is opposed to the 
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adoption of S. 774, the proposed Quality Sta- 
bilization Act. 

In my opinion, its title is a misnomer, 
since its provisions do not in any way either 
stabilize or guarantee the element of quality 
80 prized by the housewife. Quality stabili- 
zation sounds very fine, but like the right- 
to-work tag on labor legislation which gives 
no one a right to work, it misleads the Amer- 
ican consumer as to its real intent. 

This bill is actually a “fair trade” bill un- 
der a new name. Its purpose is 
really price fixing, and at a higher than nec- 
essary level. Its primary effect would be to 
increase the cost of living. The members of 
CWA are vitally affected. It does little good 
to negotiate a wage increase only to have 
it taken away through such legislation. 

The American taxpayers have a right to 
better treatment from their elected repre- 
sentatives, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. BEIRNE, 
President. 


MEDFORD, OREG., June 10, 1963. 
Hon. MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Please work 
against the Quality Stabilization Act—HR. 
3669 


We need competition, not Government 
regulation to keep our country going. This 
“act” would be another serious step toward 
the social welfare state and we have too 
much of that now. This would be very hard 
on the consumers. We need drugs, etc., at 
lower prices, not set by the companies that 
produce them, but by competition. 

M. R. DAVENPORT. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. My colleague has com- 
mended the Consumer Council. I am 
glad she has done so. I wish to com- 
mend my colleague for once again tak- 
ing up the cudgels in defense of the con- 
sumers of America, as she has done time 
and time again. 

I am a veteran in the war on so- 
called fair trade legislation. For many 
years I have fought attempts on the 
part of business to engage in price rig- 
ging. When all is said and done—and 
the figure of speech my colleague used 
this afternoon was very proper; she re- 
ferred to the “wolf in sheep’s clothing“ 
when we strip the bill of its camoufiage, 
what we really see is an attempt on the 
part of certain businesses in this country 
to fix prices. 

I have always taken the position that 
price control, if we must have it—and 
it is never justified except in a time of 
economic crisis or emergency—is a pre- 
rogative that must be retained by the 
Government, and not delegated to any 
group of businesses in this country. 

One would think that the supporters 
of fair trade would have read the court 
decisions of recent years on this subject, 
for they have “taken” it on the jaw and 
the nose, at the same time, in one case 
after another that has reached the courts. 
The courts have told business that this 
is a policy that cannot stand up against 
existing judicial criteria. 

My colleague from Oregon is correct 
in stating that there is again a con- 
certed lobby drive to push through leg- 
islation under the catch name “fair 
trade.” Who is not for fair trade? But 
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“fair trade” is not involved in this pro- 
posal. This is an attempt on the part 
of certain businesses to get themselves 
into a position where they can gouge 
consumers. I want them to know that 
the senior Senator from Oregon has never 
felt better, has never felt that he could 
engage in a more vigorous debate than 
he can this year, and does not intend to 
let the bill pass, if he can stop it. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that there is at the desk a highly 
privileged matter—the message of the 
President on civil rights. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask the 
Senate first to consider several other 
matters? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the ma- 
jority leader has several matters that he 
wishes to ask the Senate to consider. I 
yield to the majority leader. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN MIN- 
ERAL INTERESTS IN PROPERTY 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 235, Senate 
bill 1326. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1326) to provide for the conveyance of 
certain mineral interests of the United 
States in property in South Carolina to 
the record owners of the surface of that 
property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment on page 2, line 6, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “the 
sum of $200” and insert “such sum as 
may be fixed by the Secretary”; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall convey to 
those persons who, on the date of enactment 
of this Act, are the record owners of the 
surface rights thereof, all of the right, title. 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the real property consisting of fifty-three 
and three-tenths acres and more particularly 
described in the conveyance entered into be- 
tween Gus Loskoski and Ola Loskoski as 
grantors and L. T. Vaughn and Sheron K. 
Vaughn as grantees, which conveyance is 
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recorded in the office of the clerk of court for 
Anderson County, South Carolina, in deed 
book A-9 at page 257. Such conveyance 
shall be made only if application is made 
therefor by a record owner of the surface 
rights within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act and upon payment to 
the United States by such record owner of 
such sum as may be fixed by the Secretary to 
reimburse the United States for the admin- 
istrative cost of the conveyance plus the fair 
market value of the minerals as determined 
by the Secretary. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, S. 
1326 would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell to the record surface 
owners of the land the mineral rights 
reserved by the United States in a tract 
of 53.3 acres located in Anderson County, 
S.C. 

Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? I may 
be able to save some time. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As I understand, the 
transaction is to be a sale. Due com- 
pensation will be paid for the Federal 
interest. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct—if there is any value in the in- 
terest now owned by the Government. 
As I understand, there will probably be 
no charge, or perhaps only a nominal 
charge. I believe the report explains it. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator knows, I 
am interested in being informed as to 
whether the bill conforms to the Morse 
formula in regard to the transfer of a 
Federal interest. 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not believe 
there would be any objection under the 
Morse formula. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
while the Senator from Oregon is ex- 
amining the report, I ask unanimous 
consent that at this point in the RECORD 
excerpts from the report on the bill, No. 
253, be printed. 

The report contains an explanation of 
the purpose of the measure, the commit- 
tee amendment, the recommendation, 
executive reports, and also a letter ad- 
dressed to Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and also a letter 
from the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent addressed to the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Jackson], signed by 
Phillip S. Hughes. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF MEASURE 

S. 1326 would require the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell to the record surface owners 
the mineral rights reserved by the United 
States in a tract of 53.3 acres of land located 
in Anderson County, S.C. 

The Federal interests comprise 75 percent 
of the mineral estate, but the Department of 
the Interior, both in oral testimony and 
in its written report, states the subject lands 
are deemed to be without value for minerals, 
either metalliferous or nonmetalliferous, and 
that there are no outstanding Federal 
101 leases or applications therefore on 

em. 

The acreage, as a part of a larger tract, was 
acquired by the Federal Government in 1937 
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under an emergency relief program. In 1945, 
the then Farm Security Administration (now 
the Farmers Home Administration) quit- 
claimed the land to private individuals, re- 
serving the 75 percent of the mineral estate 
to the Federal Government. In 1950, the 
tract was conveyed to the present titleholder. 

Just prior to this conveyance, Congress by 
the act of September 6, 1950 (found in 7 
U.S.C. 1033-1039) authorized the Secretary 
of Agriculture to dispose of such mineral 
estates to the surface owner if application 
therefor was filed within 7 years from the 
effective date of the law or from the date of 
the acquisition of the minerals estate by 
the United States, whichever is later. In 
areas where the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termined, after consultation with this De- 
partment and competent local authorities, 
that there was no active mineral develop- 
ment or leasing, the mineral interests cov- 
ered by a single application would be sold 
for $1. In other areas, the mineral inter- 
ests were to be sold at their fair market value. 

Any mineral estates not conveyed to the 
surface owners under the act of September 
6, 1950, were transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior after the expiration of such 
periods, and now are available for leasing 
under the Mineral Leasing Act for Acquired 
Lands (30 U.S.C. 351-359) . 

While enactment of the statute and pub- 
lication of implementing regulations were 
public acts and personal notice given owners 
in most instances, it appears that in some 
cases successor surface owners did not have 
actual knowledge of their rights. The time 
for exercise of those rights now has expired, 
and hence special legislation for specific, in- 
dividual cases such as the instant one is 
necessary. 

Senator THURMOND informed the commit- 
tee that although the present owner’s prede- 
cessor in title was given personal notice of 
his rights to acquire the whole of the min- 
eral estate, such notice was not in fact served 
upon the then actual owner. 

The surface owner now desires to build a 
house on his land, but finds that the out- 
standing Federal reservation constitutes a 
cloud upon his title and makes financing ex- 
tremely difficult. Thus, unless the owner 
is permitted to clear his title, in effect he is 
foreclosed from building a home on his land. 


THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The committee adopted an amendment 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior at the suggestion of the Comptroller 
General to provide that the surface owner 
should pay full costs of conveyancing. The 
committee went into the matter of prob- 
able amount of such costs with some care 
and was assured that in this case it was 
unlikely that costs would amount to as much 
as the $200 called for in the bill as in- 
troduced. 

RECOMMENDATION 


The committee finds that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s reservation of 75 percent of the 
mineral estate in the subject lands are of 
no probable or foreseeable value to the Fed- 
eral Government, and recommends enact- 
ment of S. 1326, thus enabling the surface 
owner to develop his land. No appropria- 
tion or cost to the Federal Government is 
called for under the bill. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS 

The “no objection” reports of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Bureau of the 
Budget are herein set forth in full, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1963. 
Hon, Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: Your committee 

has requested a report on S. 1326, a bill to 
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provide for the conveyance of certain min- 
eral interests of the United States in prop- 
erty in South Carolina to the record owners 
of the surface of that property. 

We would not object to the enactment of 
the bill, subject to the committee's con- 
sideration of our recommendations below. 

The bill would require the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the surface owners 
all of the rights of the United States in 
and to the minerals contained in 53.3 acres 
of land located in Anderson County, S.C. 
The bill requires that application for the 
conveyance must be filed within 1 year after 
enactment of the bill and that the surface 
owners shall pay to the United States the 
sum of the fair market value of its interest, 
as determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and $200 to reimburse the United 
States for the administrative costs of the 
conveyance. 

We have been apprised that the Farm 
Security Administration (now the Farmers 
Home Administration) quitclaimed on Jan- 
uary 6, 1945, a tract of land to Gus and 
Ola Loskoski, reserving to the United States 
a 75-percent interest in the mineral estate. 
A portion of the tract was conveyed by 
the Loskoskis to L. T. and Sheron K. Vaughn 
on October 13, 1950. 

The act of September 6, 1950, 7 U.S.C. 
1033-1039, authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to dispose of such mineral 
estates to the surface owner if application 
therefor was filed within 7 years from the 
effective date of the law or from the date 
of the acquisition of the minerals estate 
by the United States, whichever is later. 
In areas where the Secretary of Agriculture 
determined, after consultation with this 
Department and competent local authorities 
that there was no active mineral develop- 
ment or leasing, the mineral interests cov- 
ered by a single application would be sold 
for $1. In other areas, the mineral interests 
were to be sold at their fair market value. 
Any mineral estates not conveyed to the 
surface owners under the act of September 
6, 1950, were transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior after the expiration of such 
periods. Our Geological Survey states that 
although the land is located in an area 
where deposits of mica and monazite are 
known to occur, this specific land is believed 
to be without value for minerals, either 
metalliferous or nonmetalliferous. 

Our only interest in this matter stems 
from our authority to issue mineral leases 
pursuant to the Mineral Leasing Act for 

ed Lands (30 U.S.C. 351-359) and sec- 
tion 402 of the Reorganization Plan of 1946 
(60 Stat. 1099). The records of our Bureau 
of Land Management indicate that there 
are no outstanding leases or applications 
covering the Government’s interest in the 
minerals, 

If the committee finds that there are jus- 
tiflable reasons for the failure of the surface 
owners to avail themselves of the act of Sep- 
tember 6, 1950, supra, or that the existence 
of the mineral interest owned by the United 
State militates against intensive development 
of the land, we would interpose no objection 
to the enactment of S. 1326, subject to the 
following amendment. We believe that the 
Government should be compensated in full 
for the administrative costs attendant upon 
making the conveyance. We, therefore, sug- 
gest that the bill be amended on page 2, 
lines 6 and 7, by substituting for the words 
“the sum of $200” the following: “such sum 
as may be fixed by the Secretary.” With 
respect to similar legislation, the Comptroller 
General's office informally has posed the 
question whether the sum of $200 is sufficient 
to cover the costs relating to appraisal of 
the mineral estate and the issuance of the 
document of transfer. The suggested 
amendment would permit the Government 
to recover its costs in full, 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the interior. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1963. 
Hon, Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This is in reply to 
your request for the views of the Bureau of 
the Budget on S. 1326, a bill to provide for 
the conveyance of certain mineral interests 
of the United States in property in South 
Carolina to the record owners of the surface 
of that property. 

The report which the Secretary of the 
Interior is submitting sets forth the facts 
in this case and raises no objection to en- 
actment of the bill subject to consideration 
of certain recommendations. 

The Bureau of the Budget would have no 
objection to the enactment of S, 1326 if 
amended as suggested by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director jor 
Legislative Reference. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
checked with the Senator from South 
Carolina and I have read the bill. I am 
advised—and the report seems to indi- 
cate that it is true—that there is no 
Federal value involved. The report 
states: 

In areas where the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determined, after consultation with 
this Department and competent local au- 
thorities, that there was no active mineral 
development or leasing, the mineral interests 
covered by a single application would be 
sold for $1. In other areas, the mineral in- 
terests were to be sold at their fair market 
value. 


I have been assured that no Federal 
value for which the Federal Government 
would be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion is involved. The Senator from 
South Carolina can check me carefully 
on the language I am about to state. 
The bill is needed in order to place the 
owners of the property in a position in 
which their title would be cleared. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection. 
The record will show that the Morse 
formula is not involved. 

Mr. THURMO W. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN 
MINERAL RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
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consideration of Calendar No. 234, Sen- 
ate bill 1154. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1154) to provide for the conveyance of 
certain mineral rights to Christmas 
Lake, Incorporated, and Karlson Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
guestion is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “and”, to strike out 
“$200” and insert “such sum as may be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior”; 
in line 9, after the word “Incorporated”, 
to strike out “and Karlson Development 
Corporation, both”; and in line 10, after 
the word “Minnesota”, to strike out 
“each as owner of an undivided one-half 
interest,“; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey by quitclaim deed, in re- 
turn for the payment of an amount equal 
to the sum of the fair market value of the 
rights conveyed and such sum as may be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
imburse the United States for the adminis- 
trative costs of the conveyance, to Christ- 
mas Lake, Incorporated, in Minnesota, all oil, 
gas, and other mineral rights which are held 
by the United States in the following de- 
scribed lands situated in Carver County, 
Minnesota: Tract A, registered land survey 
numbered 14, files of registrar of titles, Carver 
County, Minnesota. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] one question. 

Can the Senator from Minnesota tell 
me whether or not any Federal value is 
involved in the bill calling for a trans- 
fer of mineral rights? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. The bill would 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell for fair market value, 
plus the administrative costs of con- 
veyance, the mineral rights reserved by 
the United States in a tract of approxi- 
mately 56 acres. There are, however, no 
minerals there. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. I 
compliment the Senator. I want him to 
know how much I appreciate the great 
respect he has paid to the Morse formula. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota has been in the Senate long 
enough to fully respect the Morse 
formula. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is my 
understanding correct that the bill deals 
only with the transfer of mineral rights? 
Do the people involved already own the 
land itself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. The bill would merely extend 
the exercise of a law that was placed on 
the books in 1959. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendments be considered en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
254), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF MEASURE 

S. 1164 would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell, for fair 
market value plus the administrative costs 
of conveyancing, the mineral rights reserved 
by the United States in a tract of some 56 
acres in Carver County, Minn., to the surface 
owners. 

Officers of the Department of the Interior 
testified at the hearings that there were no 
Federal mineral leases or lease applications 
pending on the tract, and that the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey did not believe the lands to 
have any mineral values. There is no record 
of mineral activity in the vicinity. 

The subject lands had been owned by the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, and 
were conveyed to the predecessors in title of 
the Christmas Lake Co. in 1942 with a reser- 
vation of 50 percent of the minerals in them. 
In 1950, Congress enacted general legislation 
authorizing surface owners of lands the 
status of which was similar to the subject 
lands to purchase the reserved mineral rights 
if application therefor was filed within 7 
years from the effective date of the law or 
from the date of the acquisition of the min- 
erals estate by the United States, whichever 
is later. In areas where the Secretary of 
Agriculture determined, after consultation 
with this Department and competent local 
authorities that there was no active mineral 
development or leasing, the mineral interests 
covered by a single application would be sold 
for $1. In other areas, the mineral interests 
were to be sold at their fair market value. 
Any mineral estates not conveyed to the 
surface owners under the act of September 6, 
1950, were transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior after the expiration of the cutoff 
periods specified in the statute (act of Sep- 
tember 6, 1950; found in 7 U.S.C. 1033-1039). 

While enactment of the law was of course 
a matter of public record, and regulations for 
implementing it were duly published in the 
Federal Register, individual surface owners 
were not in every case informed personally 
of their rights. Hence in some instances 
such owners failed to avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by the statute because 
of lack of knowledge. 

Christmas Lake, Inc., came into possession 
of the property in 1959, after the cutoff peri- 
od provided by the law and after the Fed- 
eral mineral interests had been conveyed 
by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
for leasing under the Mineral Leasing Act 
for Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 351-359), and 
section 402 of the Reorganization Plan of 
1946 (60 Stat. 1099). 

The Federal Government's reservation of 
50 percent of the mineral rights constitutes 
a cloud on the title of the surface owner 
and interferes with title insurance, thus 
hampering development. The reserved rights 
appear to be of no probable value to the 
United States. 

THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

At the time S. 1154 was introduced by 
Senator HUMPHREY, title to the tract was 
held by Christmas Lakes, Inc. and the Karl- 
son Development Corp. by undivided one- 
half interest in each. Subsequently, how- 
ever, Senator HUMPHREY informed the 
committee that the Karlson Development 
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Corp.’s one-half interest had been purchased 
by and conveyed to Christmas Lake, Inc. 

Hence, the committee amended the bill 
to provide for conveyance only to Christ- 
mas Lake. 

The amendment with respect to payment 
of the full administrative costs of convey- 
ancing was adopted at the request of the 
Department of the Interior which stated its 
recommendation was based upon questions 
raised by the Comptroller General. The 
committee was informed that while the 
Comptroller General advised that $200 might 
in some instances be insufficient, and that 
the cost provision should be on an ad hoc 
basis, there was no reason to believe that in 
this instance such costs would exceed $200 
and well might be less, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
is no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the sale of certain 
mineral rights to Christmas Lake, In- 
corporated, in Minnesota.” 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 231, H.R. 220, 
and that the bill be made the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
220) to amend section 704 of title 38, 
United States Code, to permit the con- 
version or exchange of policies of na- 
tional service life insurance to a new 
modified life plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Service Life Insurance Amendment Act of 
1963”. 

Sec. 2. Subchapter I of chapter 19 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
“§ 7125. Limited period for acquiring insur- 

ance 


“(a) Any person (other than a person re- 
ferred to in subsection (e) of this section) 
heretofore eligible to apply for National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance after October 7, 1940, and 
before January 1, 1957, shall upon applica- 
tion in writing made within one year after 
the effective date of this section, submission 
of evidence of good health satisfactory to the 
Administrator at the time of such applica- 
tion, and payment of the required premiums, 
be granted insurance under the same terms 
and conditions as are contained in standard 
policies of National Service Life Insurance 
except (1) five-year level premium term in- 
surance May not be issued or renewed on the 
term plan after the applicant's fiftieth birth- 
day; (2) the net premium rates shall be 
based on the 1958 Commissioners Standard 
Ordinary Basic Mortality Table, increased at 
the time of issue by such an amount as the 
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Administrator determines to be necessary for 
sound actuarial operations, and thereafter 
such premiums may be adjusted as the Ad- 
ministrator determines to be so necessary 
but at intervals of not less than two years; 
(3) an additional premium to cover admin- 
istrative costs to the Government as de- 
termined by the Administrator at time of 
issue shall be charged for insurance issued 
under this subsection and for any total dis- 
ability income provision attached thereto, 
and thereafter such costs may be adjusted 
as the Administrator determines to be nec- 
essary but at intervals of not less than five 
years; (4) all cash, loan, and paid-up insur- 
ance values shall be based on the 1958 Com- 
missioners Standard Ordinary Basic Mortal- 
ity Table and all extended term insurance 
values shall be based on 130 per centum of 
such table; (5) all settlements on policies 
involving annuities shall be calculated on 
the basis of the Annuity Table for 1949; 
(6) all calculations in connection with in- 
surance issued under this subsection shall be 
based on interest at the rate of 3 per centum 
per annum; (7) all rights under such insur- 
ance and any total disability income provi- 
sion attached thereto, whether in force or 
lapsed, shall terminate effective upon the 
date the policyholder enters on active duty 
or active duty for training under a call or 
order to such duty for a period of thirty-one 
days or more; (8) the insurance shall not be 
payable for death which occurs while the 
insured is on active duty or active duty for 
training under a call or order to such duty for 
a period of less than thirty-one days, if de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation is 
payable in such case at the time of death, 
however, the cash value, if any, less any in- 
debtedness shall be paid to the designated 
beneficiary, if living, otherwise to the in- 
sured’s estate; (9) the insurance shall in- 
clude such other changes in terms and con- 
ditions as the Administrator determines to 
be reasonable and practicable; (10) the in- 
surance and any total disability income pro- 
vision attached thereto shall be on a non- 
participating basis and all premiums and 
other collections therefor shall be credited 
to a revolving fund established in the Treas- 
ury of the United States and the payments 
on such insurance and disability provision 
shall be made directly from such fund. 

“(b) (1) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be to 
provide capital for the revolving fund to 
carry out the purpose of this section. Such 
appropriations shall be advanced to the re- 
volving fund as needed and shall bear inter- 
est as determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the aver- 
age yield on all marketable interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States of compara- 
ble maturities then forming a part of the 
public debt and shall be repaid to the Treas- 
ury over a reasonable period of time. 

“(2) The Administrator is authorized to 
set aside out of the revolving fund estab- 
lished under subsection (a) of this section 
such reverse amounts as may be required un- 
der accepted actuarial principles to meet all 
liabilities on insurance issued under sub- 
section (a) of this section and any total dis- 
ability income provision attached thereto. 
The of the is authorized 
to invest in and to sell, and retire special 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States for the account of the revolving fund. 
Such obligations issued for this purpose shall 
have maturities fixed with due regard for the 
needs of the fund and shall bear interest 
at a rate equal to the average market yield 
(computed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the basis of market quotations as of the 
end of the calendar month next preceding 
the date of issue) on all marketable interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States then 
forming a part of the public debt which 
are not due or callable until after the expira- 
tion of four years from the end of such cal- 
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endar month; except that where such aver- 
age market yield is not a multiple of 
one-eighth of 1 per centum, the rate of inter- 
est of such obligations shall be the multiple 
of one-eighth of 1 per centum nearest such 
market yield. 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 782 of this title, there are hereby 
authorized to be made available for expendi- 
ture out of the revolving fund such sums 
as Congress may deem appropriate to pay the 
cost of administration of insurance issued 
under subsection (a) of this section, and 
any total disability income provision at- 
tached thereto, for transfer to the appropri- 
ation, ‘General operating expenses, Veter- 
ans’ Administration’, or as may otherwise be 
specified in appropriation Acts. 

„e) Any person who applies for insurance 
under subsection (a) of this section and who 
cannot qualify for insurance thereunder 
solely because of a service-connected disabil- 
ity for which compensation would be pay- 
able, if 10 per centum or more in degree, shall 
be granted insurance under the same terms 
and conditions as are contained in standard 
policies of National Service Life Insurance 
except (1) five-year level premium term in- 
surance may not be issued or renewed on the 
term plan after the applicant's fiftieth birth- 
day (2) an additional premium to cover ad- 
ministrative costs to the Government as de- 
termined by the Administrator at the time 
of issue shall be charged for insurance issued 
under this subsection and for any total dis- 
ability income provision attached thereto 
(for which the insured may subsequently 
become eligible) and thereafter such costs 
may be adjusted as the Administrator de- 
termines to be necessary but at intervals of 
not less than five years; (3) the insurance 
and any total disability income provision 
attached thereto shall be on a nonpartici- 
pating basis; (4) all settlements on policies 
involving annuities shall be calculated on 
the basis of The Annuity Table for 1949, and 
interest at the rate of 3 per centum per 
annum; (5) all rights under such insurance 
and any total disability income provision at- 
tached thereto, whether in force or lapsed, 
shall terminate effective upon the date the 
policyholder enters on active duty or active 
duty for training under a call or order to 
such duty for a period of thirty-one days or 
more; (6) the insurance shall not be payable 
for death which occurs when the insured is 
on active duty or active duty for training 
under a call or order to such duty for a 
period of less than thirty-one days, if de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation is 
payable in such case at the time of death, 
however, the cash value, if any, less any in- 
debtedness shall be paid to the designated 
beneficiary, if living, otherwise to the in- 
sured's estate; (7) the insurance shall in- 
clude such other changes in terms and con- 
ditions as the Administrator determines to 
be reasonable and practicable; (8) all pre- 
miums and other collections on the insurance 
and any total disability income provision at- 
tached thereto shall be credited directly to 
the National Service Life Insurance appro- 
priation and any payments on such insur- 
ance and total disability income provision 
attached thereto shall be made directly from 
such appropriation. Appropriations neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
section are hereby authorized. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 782 of this 
title, there are hereby authorized to be made 
available for expenditure out of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance appropriation 
such sums as Congress may deem appropriate 
to pay the cost of administration of insur- 
ance issued under this subsection, and any 
total disability income provision attached 
thereto, for transfer to the appropriation 
‘General operating expenses, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration,’ or as may otherwise be speci- 
fied in appropriation Acts. 
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“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 782 of this title, a medical examina- 
tion (including any supplemental examina- 
tion or tests) when required of an applicant 
for issuance of insurance under this section 
or any total disability income provision at- 
tached thereto shall be at the applicant's own 
expense by a duly licensed physician. 

“(e) No insurance shall be granted under 
this section to any person referred to in sec- 
tion 107 of this title or to any person while 
on active duty or active duty for training 
under a call or order to such duty for a 
period of thirty-one days or more. 

“(f) (1) Whenever insurance issued under 
this section and any total disability income 
provision attached thereto is terminated as 
provided in this section, the cash value, if 
any, less any indebtedness, of a permanent 
plan policy shall be paid to the insured. Any 
person whose term or permanent plan policy, 
not including a reduced paid-up policy, was 
so terminated while it was not lapsed may, 
upon written application and payment of 
the required premium made within one 
hundred and twenty days after separation 
from active duty or active duty for training, 
replace such policy and any total disability 
income provision attached thereto which was 
in force at the time of termination. The 
policy and provision issued to replace the 
terminated insurance shall be on the same 
plan and shall not be in excess of the 
amount of insurance which was terminated. 
Any person whose permanent plan policy 
was so terminated while such insurance was 
not lapsed may reinstate such insurance and 
any total disability income provision at- 
tached thereto which was in force at time 
of termination, upon written application, 
payment of the required premium and re- 
serve within the one hundred and twenty 
day period specified above. A person whose 
paid-up policy was so terminated may rein- 
state such paid-up insurance within the one 
hundred and twenty day period specified 
above, and any total disability income pro- 
vision attached thereto which was in force 
at time of termination, upon written appli- 
cation and payment of the required premium 
and reserve. Waiver of premiums and total 
disability income benefits otherwise author- 
ized under this chapter shall not be denied 
in any case of reinstatement or replacement 
of insurance or the disability provision under 
this paragraph in which it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Administrator that the 
total disability of the applicant began before 
the date of his application for such rein- 
statement or replacement. The provisions 
of the immediately g sentence shall 
not be applicable in any case in which such 
total disability existed prior to the date of 
application for, or the effective date of, the 
insurance originally issued under this sec- 
tion. 

“(2) Any person whose rights under a 
term or permanent plan policy or any total 
disability income provision attached thereto 
were terminated under this section, while 
the insurance and provision were in a 
status, may upon separation from active duty 
or active duty for training, replace such 
policy and provision on the same plan and 
not in excess of the amount of insurance 
terminated, upon written application made 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
separation from such duty, payment of the 
required premium and submission of evi- 
dence of good health satisfactory to the Ad- 
ministrator. 

“(3) Any person whose rights under a term 
or permanent plan policy or total disability 
income provision attached thereto were 
terminated under this section, whether the 
insurance and provision were in force or 
lapsed, may upon separation from active 
duty or active duty for training (A) rein- 
state such permanent plan policy and pro- 
vision upon written application, payment of 
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the required premium and reserve, and sub- 
mission of evidence of good health satis- 
factory to the Administrator; or (B) rein- 
state such term policy and provision (within 
the term period) upon written application, 
payment of the required premiums, and 
submission of evidence of good health satis- 
factory to the Administrator. 

“(4) Five year level premium insurance 
may be issued under this subsection but not 
renewed on the term plan after the ap- 
plicant’s fiftieth birthday. Insurance re- 
placed under this subsection shall be issued 
at the premium rate for the applicant’s then 
attained age.” 

Sec. 3. Section 704 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by inserting 
“(a)” immediately before “Insurance”; and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator may promulgate a policy of par- 
ticipating insurance may be converted to or 
exchanged for insurance issued under this 
subsection on a modified life plan. Insur- 
ance issued under this subsection shall be 
on the same terms and conditions as the in- 
surance which it replaces, except (1) the 
premium rates for such insurance shall be 
based on the 1958 Commissioners Standard 
Ordinary Basic Table of Mortality and inter- 
est at the rate of 3 per centum per annum; 
(2) all cash, loan, paid-up, and extended 
values shall be based on the 1958 Commis- 
sioners Standard Ordinary Basic Table of 
Mortality and interest at the rate of 3 per 
centum per annum; and (3) at the end of 
the day preceding the sixty-fifth birthday of 
the insured the face value of the modified 
life insurance policy or the amount of ex- 
tended term insurance thereunder shall be 
automatically reduced by one-half thereof, 
without any reduction in premium. 

“(c) Under such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator may promulgate, a policy of non- 
participating insurance may be converted to 
or exchanged for insurance issued under 
this subsection on a modified life plan. In- 
surance issued under this subsection shall 
be on the same terms and conditions as 
the insurance which it replaces, except that 
(1) term insurance issued under section 621 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940 shall be deemed for the purposes of 
this subsection to have been issued under 
section 723(b) of this title; and (2) at the 
end of the day preceding the sixty-fifth 
birthday of the insured the face value of 
the modified life insurance policy or the 
amount of extended term insurance there- 
under shall be automatically reduced by 
one-half thereof, without any reduction in 
premium. Any person eligible for insurance 
under section 722(a), or section 725 of this 
title may be granted a modified life insur- 
ance policy under this subsection which, sub- 
ject to exception (2) above, shall be issued 
on the same terms and conditions specified 
in section 722(a) or section 725, whichever 
is applicable. 

(d) Any insured whose modified life in- 
surance policy is in force by payment or 
waiver of premiums on the day before his 
sixty-fifth birthday may upon written ap- 
plication and payment of premiums made 
before such birthday be granted National 
Service Life Insurance, on an ordinary life 
plan, without physical examination, in an 
amount of not less than $500, in multiples 
of $250, but not in excess of one-half of the 
face amount of the modified life insurance 
policy in force on the day before his sixty- 
fifth birthday. Insurance issued under this 
subsection shall be effective on the sixty-fifth 
birthday of the insured. The premium rate, 
cash, loan, paid-up, and extended values 
on the ordinary life insurance issued under 
this subsection shall be based on the same 
mortality tables and interest rates as the 
insurance issued under the modified life 
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policy. Settlements on policies involving an- 
nuities on insurance issued under this sub- 
section shall be based on the same mortality 
or annuity tables and interest rates as such 
settlements on the modified life policy. If 
the insured is totally disabled on the day 
before his sixty-fifth birthday and premiums 
on his modified life insurance policy are 
being waived under section 712 of this title 
or he is entitled on that date to waiver 
under such section he shall be automatically 
granted the maximum amount of insurance 
authorized under this subsection and 
premiums on such insurance shall be waived 
during the continuous total disability of 
the insured.” 

Sec. 4. The analysis of subchapter I of 
chapter 19 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“725. Limited period for acquiring insur- 
ance.” 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect as of the first day of 
the first calendar month which begins more 
than six calendar months after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND JOB OPPOR- 
TUNITIES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 124) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
pending at the desk a highly privileged 
matter, a message from the President 
of the United States on civil rights issues 
and proposed legislation. 

As I said earlier this afternoon, I think 
this is a matter of great historic signifi- 
cance in the history of our Republic. In 
years to come the historians will write 
of this great message of the President of 
the United States in veins similar to 
those of writings on the message of 
Abraham Lincoln in respect to the 
Emancipation Proclamation, for the 
message of President Kennedy today is a 
message which seeks to put into effect 
the rights and guarantees of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation in respect to mak- 
ing the Constitution a living instrument 
of value to the Negro citizens of America. 

I indicated earlier this afternoon that 
I think the highest respect should be 
paid to the President of the United States 
and to this message, and that the mes- 
sage should be read in this forum today, 
rather than merely filed and printed in 
the RECORD. 

The American people are greatly con- 
cerned about all the implications of this 
message. As I have served in this Cham- 
ber for many years, I have listened to 
messages from Presidents read from the 
clerk’s desk of this body when those mes- 
sages did not have anywhere near the 
historic significance of the glorious mes- 
sage of President Kennedy today. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I respect- 
fully request that this privileged matter 
be taken up at this time. If my request 
is granted—I think, parliamentarily, I 
am entitled to have it granted because of 
the privileged nature of the message—I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
shall request a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the message from the 
President of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 106 Leg.] 
Aiken Ervin Miller 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Bartlett Gruening 
Bayh Humphrey 
Boggs Javits Pell 
Burdick Johnston Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy 
Clark Mansfield urmond 
Cooper Williams, Del 
Cotton McClellan Y 
Curtis McNamara Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr, BIBLE], 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent on official 
business, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. Case, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Cor- 
TON, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. Dopp, Mr. DoMi- 
NICK, Mr. Doucias, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
Encie, Mr. Fonc, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. HOL- 
LAND, Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JACK- 
son, Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina, Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. KEATING, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. KucHEL, Mr. Lausch, Mr. 
Lone of Missouri, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, Mr. MECHEM, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Mownroney, Mr. Munpt, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. PEAR- 
son, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Risicorr, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. 
SMITH, Mr. Sparkman, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. TOWER, 
Mr. WitttaMs of New Jersey, and Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota entered the 
Chamber, and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was read and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last week I addressed to the American 
people an appeal to conscience—a re- 
quest for their cooperation in meeting 
the growing moral crisis in American 
race relations. I warned of “a rising 
tide of discontent that threatens the pub- 
lic safety” in many parts of the country. 
I emphasized that “the events in Bir- 
mingham and elsewhere have so in- 
creased the cries for equality that no city 
or State or legislative body can prudently 
choose to ignore them.” “It is a time to 
act,” I said, “in the Congress, in State 
and local legislative bodies and, above all, 
in all of our daily lives.” 
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In the days that have followed, the 
predictions of increased violence have 
been tragically borne out. The “fires of 
frustration and discord” have burned 
hotter than ever. 

At the same time, the response of the 
American people to this appeal to their 
principles and obligations has been reas- 
suring. Private progress—by merchants 
and unions and local organizations—has 
been marked, if not uniform, in many 
areas. Many doors long closed to Ne- 
groes, North and South, have been 
opened, Local biracial committees, 
under private and public sponsorship, 
have mushroomed. The mayors of our 
major cities, whom I earlier addressed, 
have pledged renewed action. But per- 
sisting inequalities and tensions make it 
clear that Federal action must lead the 
way, providing both the Nation’s stand- 
ard and a nationwide solution. In short, 
the time has come for the Congress of 
the United States to join with the execu- 
tive and judicial branches in 
it clear to all that race has no place in 
American life or law. 

On February 28 I sent to the Congress 
a message urging the enactment this year 
of three important pieces of civil rights 
legislation: 

1. Voting: Legislation to assure the 
availability to all of a basic and power- 
ful right—the right to vote in a free 
American election—by providing for the 
appointment of temporary Federal vot- 
ing referees while voting suits are pro- 
ceeding in areas of demonstrated need; 
by giving such suits preferential and 
expedited treatment in the Federal 
courts; by prohibiting in Federal elec- 
tions the application of different tests 
and standards to different voter appli- 
cants; and by providing that, in voting 
suits pertaining to such elections, the 
completion of the sixth grade by any ap- 
plicant creates a presumption that he is 
literate. Armed with the full and equal 
right to vote, our Negro citizens can help 
win other rights through political chan- 
nels not now open to them in many areas. 

2. Civil Rights Commission: Legisla- 
tion to renew and expand the authority 
of the Commission on Civil Rights, en- 
abling it to serve as a national civil rights 
clearing house offering information, ad- 
vice and technical assistance to any pub- 
lic or private agency that so requests. 

3. School desegregation: Legislation 
to provide Federal technical and finan- 
cial assistance to aid school districts in 
the process of desegregation in compli- 
ance with the Constitution. 

Other measures introduced in the Con- 
gress have also received the support of 
this administration, including those 
aimed at assuring equal employment op- 
portunity. 

Although these recommendations were 
transmitted to the Congress some time 
ago, neither House has yet had an op- 
portunity to vote on any of these essen- 
tial measures. The Negro's drive for 
justice, however, has not stood still— 
nor will it, it is now clear, until full 
equality is achieved. The growing and 
understandable dissatisfaction of Negro 
citizens with the present pace of deseg- 
regation, and their increased determina- 
tion to secure for themselves the equality 
of opportunity and treatment to which 
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they are rightfully entitled, have under- 
scored what should already have been 
clear: the necessity of the Congress en- 
acting this year—not only the measures 
already proposed—but also additional 
legislation providing legal remedies for 
the denial of certain individual rights. 

The venerable code of equity law com- 
mands “for every wrong, a remedy.” 
But in too many communities, in too 
many parts of the country, wrongs are 
inflicted on Negro citizens for which no 
effective remedy at law is clearly and 
readily available. State and local laws 
may even affirmatively seek to deny the 
rights to which these citizens are fairly 
entitled—and this can result only in a 
decreased respect for the law and in- 
ereased violations of the law. 

In the continued absence of congres- 
sional action, too many state and local 
officials as well as businessmen will re- 
main unwilling to accord these rights to 
all citizens. Some local courts and local 
merchants may well claim to be uncer- 
tain of the law, while those merchants 
who do the justice of the 
Negro’s request (and I believe these con- 
stitute the great majority of merchants, 
North and South) will be fearful of being 
the first to move, in the face of official, 
customer, employee or competitive pres- 
sures. Negroes, consequently, can be ex- 
pected to continue increasingly to seek 
the vindication of these rights through 
organized direct action, with all its 
potentially explosive consequences, such 
as we have seen in Birmingham, in 
Philadelphia, in Jackson, in Boston, in 
Cambridge, Md., and in many other parts 
of the country. 

In short, the result of continued 
Federal legislative inaction will be con- 
tinued, if not increased, racial strife— 
causing the leadership on both sides to 
pass from the hands of reasonable and 
responsible men to the purveyors of hate 
and violence, endangering domestic 
tranquillity, retarding our Nation's 
economic and social progress and 
weakening the respect with which the 
rest of the world regards us. No 
American, I feel sure, would prefer this 
course of tension, disorder and division— 
and the great majority of our citizens 
simply cannot accept it. 

For these reasons, I am proposing that 
the Congress stay in session this year 
until it has enacted—preferably as a 
single omnibus bill—the most respon- 
sible, reasonable and urgently needed 
solutions to this problem, solutions which 
should be acceptable to all fair-minded 
men. This bill would be known as the 
“Civil Rights Act of 1963,” and would 
include—in addition to the aforemen- 
tioned provisions on voting rights and 
the Civil Rights Commission—additional 
titles on public accommodations, em- 
ployment, Federally assisted programs, a 
Community Relations Service, and 
education, with the latter including my 
previous recommendation on this sub- 
ject. In addition, I am requesting cer- 
tain legislative and budget amendments 
designed to improve the training, skills 
and economic opportunities of the 
economically distressed and discon- 
tented, white and Negro alike. Certain 
executive actions are also reviewed here; 
but legislative action is imperative. 
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1. EQUAL ACCOMMODATIONS IN PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Events of recent weeks have again 
underlined how deeply our Negro citizens 
resent the injustice of being arbitrarily 
denied equal access to those facilities and 
accommodations which are otherwise 
open to the general public. That is a 
daily insult which has no place in a coun- 
try proud of its heritage—the heritage 
of the melting pot, of equal rights, of 
one nation and one people. No one has 
been barred on account of his race from 
fighting or dying for America—there are 
no “white” or “colored” signs on the fox- 
holes or graveyards of battle. Surely, 
in 1963, 100 years after emancipation, it 
should not be necessary for any Ameri- 
can citizen to demonstrate in the streets 
for the opportunity to stop at a hotel, or 
to eat at a lunch counter in the very 
department store in which he is shop- 
ping, or to enter a motion picture house, 
on the same terms as any other cus- 
tomer. As I stated in my message to the 
Congress of February 28, “no action is 
more contrary to the spirit of our democ- 
racy and Constitution—or more right- 
fully resented by a Negro citizen who 
seeks only equal treatment—than the 
barring of that citizen from restaurants, 
hotels, theaters, recreational areas, and 
other public accommodations and 
facilities.” 

The U.S. Government has taken action 
through the courts and by other means 
to protect those who are peacefully dem- 
onstrating to obtain access to these 
public facilities; and it has taken 
action to bring an end to discrimi- 
nation in rail, bus and airline terminals, 
to open up restaurants and other 
public facilities in all buildings leased as 
well as owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to assure full equality of 
access to all federally owned parks, 
forests, and other recreational areas. 
When uncontrolled mob action directly 
threatened the nondiscriminatory use of 
transportation facilities in May 1961, 
Federal marshals were employed to re- 
store order and prevent potentially wide- 
spread personal and property damage. 
Growing nationwide concern with this 
problem, however, makes it clear that 
further Federal action is needed now to 
secure the right of all citizens to the full 
enjoyment of all facilities which are open 
to the general public. 

Such legislation is clearly consistent 
with the Constitution and with our con- 
cepts of both human rights and prop- 
erty rights. The argument that such 
measures constitute an unconstitutional 
interference with property rights has 
consistently been rejected by the courts 
in upholding laws on zoning, collective 
bargaining, minimum wages, smoke con- 
trol, and countless other measures de- 
signed to make certain that the use of 
private property is consistent with the 
public interest. While the legal situa- 
tions are not parallel, it is interesting to 
note that Abraham Lincoln, in issuing 
the Emancipation Proclamation 100 
years ago, was also accused of violating 
the property rights of slave-owners. 
Indeed, there is an age-old saying that 
“property has its duties as well as its 
rights”; and no property owner who holds 
those premises for the purpose of serving 
at a profit the American public at large 
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can claim any inherent right to exclude 
a part of that public on grounds of race 
or color. Just as the law requires com- 
mon carriers to serve equally all who 
wish their services, so it can require pub- 
lic accommodations to accommodate 
equally all segments of the general pub- 
lic. Both human rights and property 
rights are foundations of our society— 
and both will flourish as the result of 
this measure. 

In a society which is increasingly mo- 
bile and in an economy which is increas- 
ingly interdependent, business establish- 
ments which serve the public—such as 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, stores and 
others—serve not only the members of 
their immediate communities but travel- 
ers from other States and visitors from 
abroad. ‘Their goods come from all over 
the Nation. This participation in the 
flow of interstate commerce has given 
these business establishments both in- 
creased prosperity and an increased re- 
sponsibility to provide equal access and 
service to all citizens. 

Some 30 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia and numerous cities—covering 
some two-thirds of this country and 
well over two-thirds of its people—have 
already enacted laws of varying effec- 
tiveness against discrimination in places 
of public accommodation, many of them 
in response to the recommendation of 
President Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights in 1947. But while their efforts 
indicate that legislation in this area is 
not extraordinary, the failure of more 
States to take effective action makes it 
clear that Federal legislation is neces- 
sary. The State and local approach has 
been tried. The voluntary approach 
has been tried. But these approaches 
are insufficient to prevent the free flow 
of commerce from being arbitrarily and 
inefficiently restrained and distorted by 
discrimination in such establishments. 

Clearly the Federal Government has 
both the power and the obligation to 
eliminate these discriminatory prac- 
tices: first, because they adversely affect 
the national economy and the flow of 
interstate commerce; and secondly, be- 
cause Congress has been specifically em- 
powered under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to enact legislation making 
certain that no State law permits or 
sanctions the unequal protection or 
treatment of any of its citizens. 

There have been increasing public 
demonstrations of resentment directed 
against this kind of discrimination— 
demonstrations which too often breed 
tension and violence. Only the Federal 
Government, it is clear, can make these 
demonstrations unnecessary by provid- 
ing peaceful remedies for the grievances 
which set them off. 


1 Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Wyoming. Cities with pub- 
lic accommodations ordinances which are 
outside the above States include Washing- 
ton, D.C., Wilmington, Del., Louisville, Ky., 
El Paso, Tex, Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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For these reasons, I am today propos- 
ing, as part of the Civil Rights Act of 
1963, a provision to guarantee all citizens 
equal access to the services and facilities 
of hotels, restaurants, places of amuse- 
ment and retail establishments. 

This seems to me to be an elementary 
right. Its denial is an arbitrary indig- 
nity that no American in 1963 should 
have to endure. The proposal would 
give the person aggrieved the right to 
obtain a court order against the offend- 
ing establishment or persons. Upon re- 
ceiving a complaint in a case sufficiently 
important to warrant his conclusion that 
a suit would materially further the pur- 
poses of the act, the Attorney General— 
if he finds that the aggrieved party is 
unable to undertake or otherwise arrange 
for a suit on his own (for lack of finan- 
cial means or effective representation, or 
for fear of economic or other injury) 
will first refer the case for voluntary 
settlement to the Community Relations 
Service described below, give the estab- 
lishment involved time to correct its 
practices, permit State and local equal 
access laws (if any) to operate first, and 
then, and only then, initiate a suit for 
compliance. In short, to the extent that 
these unconscionable practices can be 
corrected by the individual owners, lo- 
calities and States (and recent expe- 
rience demonstrate how effectively and 
uneventfully this can be done), the Fed- 
eral Government has no desire to inter- 
vene. 

But an explosive national problem 
cannot await city-by-city solutions; and 
those who loudly abhor Federal action 
only invite it if they neglect or evade 
their own obligations. 

This provision will open doors in every 
part of the country which never should 
have been closed. Its enactment will 
hasten the end to practices which have 


-no place in a free and united nation, 


and thus help move this potentially dan- 
gerous problem from the streets to the 
courts. 


II. DESEGREGATION OF SCHOOLS 


In my message of February 28, while 
commending the progress already made 
in achieving desegregation of education 
at all levels as required by the Constitu- 
tion, I was compelled to point out the 
slowness of progress toward primary and 
secondary school desegregation. The 
Supreme Court has recently voiced the 
same opinion. Many Negro children 
entering segregated grade schools at the 
time of the Supreme Court decision in 
1954 will enter segregated high schools 
this year, having suffered a loss which 
can never be regained. Indeed, dis- 
crimination in education is one basic 
cause of the other inequities and hard- 
ships inflicted upon our Negro citizens. 
The lack of equal educational opportu- 
nity deprives the individual of equal eco- 
nomic opportunity, restricts his con- 
tribution as a citizen and community 
leader, encourages him to drop out of 
school and imposes a heavy burden on 
the effort to eliminate discriminatory 
practices and prejudices from our na- 
tional life. 

The Federal courts, pursuant to the 
1954 decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court and earlier decisions on 
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institutions of higher learning, have 
shown both competence and courage in 
directing the desegregation of schools 
on the local level. It is appropriate to 
keep this responsibility largely within 
the judicial arena. But it is unfair and 
unrealistic to expect that the burden of 
initiating such cases can be wholly borne 
by private litigants. Too often those 
entitled to bring suit on behalf of their 
children lack the economic means for 
instituting and maintaining such cases 
or the ability to withstand the personal, 
physical and economic harassment 
which sometimes descends upon those 
who do institute them. The same is true 
of students wishing to attend the col- 
lege of their choice but unable to assume 
the burden of litigation. 

These difficulties are among the prin- 
cipal reasons for the delay in carrying 
out the 1954 decision; and this delay 
cannot be justified to those who have 
been hurt as a result. Rights such as 
these, as the Supreme Court recently 
said, are “present rights. They are not 
merely hopes to some future enjoyment 
of some formalistic constitutional prom- 
ise. The basic guarantees of our Con- 
stitution are warrants for the here and 
now.” 

In order to achieve a more orderly 
and consistent compliance with the Su- 
preme Court’s school and college deseg- 
regation decisions, therefore, I recom- 
mend that the Congress assert its specific 
constitutional authority to implement 
the 14th amendment by including in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1963 a new title 
providing the following: 

(A) Authority would be given the At- 
torney General to initiate in the Federal 
district courts appropriate legal proceed- 
ings against local public school boards 
or public institutions of higher learn- 
ing—or to intervene in existing cases— 
whenever— 

(1) he has received a written com- 
plaint from students or from the par- 
ents of students who are being denied 
equal protection of the laws by a segre- 
gated public school or college; and 

(2) he certifies that such persons are 
unable to undertake or otherwise ar- 
range for the initiation and mainte- 
nance of such legal proceedings for lack 
of financial means or effective legal rep- 
resentation or for fear of economic or 
other injury; and 

(3) he determines that his initiation 
of or intervention in such suit will ma- 
terially further the orderly progress of 
desegregation in public education. For 
this purpose, the Attorney General would 
establish criteria to determine the pri- 
ority and relative need for Federal action 
in those districts from which complaints 
have been filed. 

(B) As previously recommended, tech- 
nical and financial assistance would be 
given to those school districts in all parts 
of the country which, voluntarily or as 
the result of litigation, are engaged in 
the process of meeting the educational 
problems flowing from desegregation or 
racial imbalance but which are in need 
of guidance, experienced help or finan- 
cial assistance in order to train their 
personnel for this changeover, cope with 
new difficulties and complete the job 
satisfactorily (including in such assist- 
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ance loans to a district where State or 
local funds have been withdrawn or 
withheld because of desegregation). 
Public institutions already operating 
without racial discrimination, of course, 
will not be affected by this statute. 
Local action can always make Federal 
action unnecessary. Many school boards 
have peacefully and voluntarily deseg- 
regated in recent years. And while this 
Act does not include private colleges and 
schools, I strongly urge them to live up 
to their responsibilities and to recognize 
no arbitrary bar of race or color—for 
such bars have no place in any institu- 
tion, least of all one devoted to the truth 
and to the improvement of all mankind. 
III. FAIR AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment falls with special 
cruelty on minority groups. The unem- 
ployment rate of Negro workers is more 
than twice as high as that of the work- 
ing force as a whole. In many of our 
larger cities, both North and South, the 
number of jobless Negro youth—often 
20 percent or more—creates an atmos- 
phere of frustration, resentment and 
unrest which does not bode well for the 
future. Delinquency, vandalism, gang 
warfare, disease, slums and the high 
cost of public welfare and crime are all 
directly related to unemployment among 
whites and Negroes alike—and recent 
labor difficulties in Philadelphia may 
well be only the beginning if more jobs 
are not found in the larger northern 
cities in particular. 

Employment opportunities, moreover, 
play a major role in determining wheth- 
er the rights described above are mean- 
ingful. There is little value in a Negro’s 
obtaining the right to be admitted to 
hotels and restaurants if he has no cash 
in his pocket and no job. 

Relief of Negro unemployment re- 
quires progress in three major areas: 

(1) More jobs must be created 
through greater economic growth. The 
Negro—too often unskilled, too often the 
first to be fired and the last to be hired— 
is a primary victim of recessions, de- 
pressed areas, and unused industrial 
capacity. Negro unemployment will not 
be noticeably diminished in this coun- 
try until the total demand for labor is 
effectively increased and the whole econ- 
omy is headed toward a level of full em- 
ployment. When our economy operates 
below capacity, Negroes are more severely 
affected than other groups. Conversely, 
return to full employment yields particu- 
lar benefits tothe Negro. Recent studies 
have shown that for every 1 percentage 
point decline in the general unemploy- 
ment rate there tends to be a 2- 
percentage-point reduction in Negro 
unemployment. 

Prompt and substantial tax reduction 
is a key to achieving the full employ- 
ment we need. The promise of the area 
redevelopment program—which har- 
nesses local initiative toward the solu- 
tion of deep-seated economic distress— 
must not be stifled for want of sufficient 
authorization or adequate financing. 
The accelerated public works program 
is now gaining momentum; States, cities, 
and local communities should press 
ahead with the projects financed by this 
measure. In addition, I have in- 
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structed the Departments of Labor, 
Commerce, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare to examine how their programs 
for the relief of unemployment and eco- 
nomic hardship can be still more inten- 
sively focused on those areas of hard- 
core, long-term unemployment, among 
both white and non-white workers. Our 
concern with civil rights must not cause 
any diversion or dilution of our efforts 
for economic progress—for without such 
progress the Negro’s hopes will remain 
unfulfilled. 

(2) More education and training to 
raise the level of skills. A distressing 
number of unemployed Negroes are 
illiterate and unskilled, refugees from 
farm automation, unable to do simple 
computations or even to read a help- 
wanted advertisement. Too many are 
equipped to work only in those occupa- 
tions where technology and other 
changes have reduced the need for man- 
power—as farm labor or manual labor, 
in mining or construction. Too many 
have attended segregated schools that 
were so lacking in adequate funds and 
faculty as to be unable to produce quali- 
fied job applicants. And too many who 
have attended nonsegregated schools 
dropped out for lack of incentive, guid- 
ance or progress. The unemployment 
rate for those adults with less than 5 
years of schooling is around 10 percent; 
it has consistently been double the pre- 
vailing rate for high school graduates; 
and studies of public welfare recipients 
show a shockingly high proportion of 
parents with less than a primary school 
education. 

Although the proportion of Negroes 
without adequate education and train- 
ing is far higher than the proportion of 
whites, none of these problems is re- 
stricted to Negroes alone. This Nation 
is in critical need of a massive upgrading 
in its education and training effort for 
all citizens. In an age of rapidly chang- 
ing technology, that effort today is fail- 
ing millions of our youth. It is especially 
failing Negro youth in segregated schools 
and crowded slums. If we are ever to 
lift them from the morass of social and 
economic degradation, it will be through 
the strengthening of our education and 
training services—by improving the 
quality of instruction; by enabling our 
schools to cope with rapidly expanding 
enrollments; and by increasing oppor- 
tunities and incentives for all individuals 
to complete their education and to con- 
tinue their self-development during 
adulthood. 

I have therefore requested of the Con- 
gress and request again today the en- 
actment of legislation to assist educa- 
tion at every level from grade school 
through graduate school. 

I have also requested the enactment 
of several measures which provide, by 
various means and for various age and 
educational groups, expanded job train- 
ing and job experience. Today, in the 
new and more urgent context of this mes- 
sage, I wish to renew my request for these 
measures, to expand their prospective 
operation and to supplement them with 
additional provisions. The additional 
$400 million which will be required be- 
yond that contained in the January 
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budget is more than offset by the various 
budget reductions which I have already 
sent to the Congress in the last 4 months. 
Studies show, moreover, that the loss of 
1 year’s income due to unemployment is 
more than the total cost of 12 years of 
education through high school; and, 
when welfare and other social costs are 
added, it is clear that failure to take these 
steps will cost us far more than their en- 
actment. There is no more profitable in- 
vestment than education, and no greater 
waste than ill-trained youth. 

Specifically, I now propose: 

(A) That additional funds be pro- 
vided to broaden the manpower develop- 
ment and training program, and that the 
act be amended, not only to increase the 
authorization ceiling and to postpone the 
effective date of State matching require- 
ments, but also (in keeping with the rec- 
ommendations of the President's Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment) to lower 
the age for training allowances from 19 
to 16, to allocate funds for literacy train- 
ing, and to permit the payment of a 
higher proportion of the program's train- 
ing allowances to out-of-school youths, 
with ms to assure that no one 
drops out of school to take advantage of 
this program; 

(B) That additional funds be provided 
to finance the youth employ- 
ment bill, which is designed to channel 
the energies of out-of-school, out-of- 
work youth into the constructive outlet 
offered by hometown improvement proj- 
ects and conservation work; 

(C) That the pending vocational edu- 
cation amendments, which would greatly 
update and expand this program of 
teaching job skills to those in school, be 
strengthened by the appropriation of 
additional funds, with some of the added 
money earmarked for those areas with 
a high incidence of school drop-outs and 
youth unemployment, and by the addi- 
tion of a new program of demonstration 
youth training projects to be conducted 
in these areas; 

(D) That the vocational education 
program be further amended to provide 
a work-study program for youth of high- 
school age, with Federal funds helping 
their school or other local public agency 
employ them part time in order to enable 
and encourage them to complete their 
training; 

(E) That the ceiling be raised on the 
adult basic education provisions in the 
pending education program, in order to 
help the States teach the fundamental 
tools of literacy and learning to cultur- 
ally deprived adults. More than 22 mil- 
lion Americans in all parts of the country 
have less than 8 years of schooling; and 

(F) That the public welfare work-re- 
lief and training program, which the 
Congress added last year, be amended to 
provide Federal financing of the super- 
vision and equipment costs, and more 
Federal demonstration and training 
projects, thus encouraging State and 
local welfare agencies to put employable 
but unemployed welfare recipients to 
work on local projects which do not dis- 
place other workers. 

To make the above recommendations 
effective, I call upon more States to 
adopt enabling legislation covering un- 
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employed fathers under the aid-to-de- 
pendent children program, thereby gain- 
ing their services for “work-relief” jobs, 
and to move ahead more vigorously in 
implementing the manpower develop- 
ment and training program. I am ask- 
ing the Secretaries of Labor and HEW 
to make use of their authority to deal 
directly with communities and voca- 
tional schools whenever State co- 
operation or progress is insufficient, 
particularly in those areas where youth 
unemployment is too high. Above all, I 
urge the Congress to enact all of these 
measures with alacrity and foresight. 

For even the complete elimination of 
racial discrimination in employment—a 
goal toward which this Nation must 
strive (as discussed below) —will not put 
a single unemployed Negro to work un- 
less he has the skills required and unless 
more jobs have been created—and thus 
the passage of legislation described above 
(under both sections (1) and (2)) is es- 
sential if the objectives of this message 
are to be met. 

(3) Finally racial discrimination in 
employment must be eliminated. Denial 
of the right to work is unfair, regard- 
less of its victim. It is doubly unfair to 
throw its burden on an individual be- 
cause of his race or color. Men who 
served side by side with each other on 
the field of battle should have no diffi- 
culty working side by side on an assembly 
line or construction project. 

Therefore, to combat this evil in all 
parts of the country, 

(A) The Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity under the chairman- 
ship of the Vice President, should be 
given a permanent statutory basis, assur- 
ing it of adequate financing and enforce- 
ment procedures. That Committee is 
now stepping up its efforts to remove 
racial barriers in the hiring practices of 
Federal departments, agencies, and Fed- 
eral contractors, covering a total of some 
20 million employees and the Nation's 
major employers. I have requested a 
company-by-company, plant-by-plant, 
union-by-union report to assure the im- 
plementation of this policy. 

(B) I will shortly issue an Executive 
order extending the authority of the 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity to include the construction of 
buildings and other facilities undertaken 
wholly or in part as a result of Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. 

(C) I have directed that all Federal 
construction programs be reviewed to 
prevent any racial discrimination in hir- 
ing practices, either directly in the re- 
jection of presently available qualified 
Negro workers or indirectly by the ex- 
clusion of Negro applicants for appren- 
ticeship training. 

(D) I have directed the Secretary of 
Labor, in the conduct of his duties under 
the Federal Apprenticeship Act and Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10925, to require that 
the admission of young workers to ap- 
prenticeship programs be on a com- 
pletely nondiscriminatory basis. 

(E) I have directed the Secretary of 
Labor to make certain that the job 
counseling and placement responsibili- 
ties of the Federal-State Employment 
Service are carried out on a nondis- 
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criminatory basis, and to help assure 
that full and equal employment oppor- 
tunity is provided all qualified Negro ap- 
plicants. The selection and referral of 
applicants for employment and for 
training opportunities, and the adminis- 
tration of the employment offices’ other 
services and facilities, must be carried on 
without regard to race or color. This 
will be of special importance to Negroes 
graduating from high school or college 
this month. 

(F) The Department of Justice has 
intervened in a case now pending before 
the NLRB involving charges of racial 
discrimination on the part of certain 
union locals. 

(G) As a part of its new policy on 
Federal employee organizations, this 
Government will recognize only those 
that do not discriminate on grounds of 
race or color. 

(H) I have called upon the leaders of 
organized labor to end discrimination 
in their membership policies; and some 
118 unions, representing 85 percent of 
the AFL-CIO membership, have signed 
nondiscrimination agreements with the 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity. More are expected. 

(I) Finally, I renew my support of 
pending Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices legislation, applicable to both em- 
ployers and unions, Approximately two- 
thirds of the Nation’s labor force is 
already covered by Federal, State and 
local equal employment opportunity 
measures—including those employed in 
the 22 States and numerous cities which 
have enacted such laws as well as those 
paid directly or indirectly by Federal 
funds. But, as the Secretary of Labor 
testified in January 1962, Federal legisla- 
tion is desirable, for it would help set a 
standard for all the Nation and close 
existing gaps. 

This problem of unequal job opportu- 
nity must not be allowed to grow, as the 
result of either recession or discrimina- 
tion. I enlist every employer, every la- 
bor union, and every agency of Govern- 
ment—whether affected directly by these 
measures or not—in the task of seeing to 
it that no false lines are drawn in assur- 
ing equality of the right and opportu- 
nity to make a decent living. 


IV. COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


I have repeatedly stressed the fact that 
progress in race relations, while it can- 
not be delayed, can be more solidly and 
more peacefully accomplished to the ex- 
tent that legislation can be buttressed by 
voluntary action. I have urged each 
member of the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
to establish biracial human relations 
committees in every city; and I hope all 
communities will establish such a group, 
preferably through official action. Such 
a board or committee can provide invalu- 
able services by identifying community 
tensions before they reach the crisis 
stage, by improving cooperation and 
communication between the races, and 
by advising local officials, merchants, and 
organizations on the steps which can be 
taken to insure prompt progress. 

A similar agency is needed on the Fed- 
eral level—to work with these local com- 
mittees, providing them with advice and 
assistance—to work in those communities 
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which lack a local committee—and gen- 
erally to help ease tensions and suspi- 
cions, to help resolve interracial disputes, 
and to work quietly to improve relations 
in any community threatened or torn 
with strife. Such an effort is in no way 
a substitute for effective legislative guar- 
antees of human rights. But conciliation 
and cooperation can facilitate the 
achievement of those rights, enabling 
legislation to operate more smoothly and 
more effectively. 

The Department of Justice and its Civil 
Rights Division have already performed 
yeoman service of this nature, in Bir- 
mingham, in Jackson, and throughout 
the country. But the problem has grown 
beyond the time and energies which a few 
otherwise burdened officials can make 
available—and, in some areas, the con- 
fidence of all will be greater in an inter- 
mediary whose duties are completely 
separated from departmental functions 
of investigation or litigation. 

It is my intention, therefore, to estab- 
lish by Executive order (until such time 
as it can be created by statute) an in- 
dependent Community Relations Serv- 
ice—to fulfill the functions described 
above, working through regional, State 
and local committees to the extent pos- 
sible, and offering its services in tension- 
torn communities either upon its own 
motion or upon the request of a local of- 
ficial or other party. Authority for such 
a service is included in the proposed om- 
nibus bill. It will work without publicity 
and hold all information imparted to its 
officers in strict confidence. Its own re- 
sources can be preserved by its encourag- 
ing and assisting the creation of State 
and local committees, either on a contin- 
uing basis or in emergency situations. 

Without powers of enforcement or sub- 
pena, such a service is no substitute for 
other measures; and it cannot guarantee 
success. But dialog and discussion are 
always better than violence—and this 
agency, by enabling all concerned to sit 
down and reason together, can play a 
major role in achieving peaceful progress 
in civil rights. 


V. FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Simple justice requires that public 
funds, to which all taxpayers of all races 
contribute, not be spent in any fashion 
which encourages, entrenches, subsidizes 
or results in racial discrimination. Di- 
rect discrimination by Federal, State or 
local governments is prohibited by the 
Constitution. But indirect discrimina- 
tion, through the use of Federal funds, 
is just as invidious; and it should not be 
necessary to resort to the courts to pre- 
vent each individual violation. Congress 
and the Executive have their responsibil- 
ities to uphold the Constitution also; and, 
in the 1960’s the executive branch has 
sought to fulfill its responsibilities by 
banning discrimination in federally fi- 
nanced housing, in NDEA and NSF in- 
stitutes, in federally affected employ- 
ment, in the Army and Air Force Reserve, 
in the training of civilian defense work- 
ers and in all federally owned and leased 
facilities. 

Many statutes providing Federal fi- 
nancial assistance, however, define with 
such precision both the Administrator’s 
role and the conditions upon which 
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specified amounts shall be given to des- 
ignated recipients that the amount of 
administrative discretion remaining— 
which might be used to withhold funds 
if discrimination were not ended—is at 
best questionable. No administrator 
has the unlimited authority to invoke 
the Constitution in opposition to the 
mandate of the Congress. Nor would it 
always be helpful to require uncondi- 
tionally—as is often proposed—the with- 
drawal of all Federal funds from pro- 
grams urgently needed by Negroes as 
well as whites; for this may only pe- 
nalize those who least deserve it without 
ending discrimination. 

Instead of permitting this issue to be- 
come a political device often exploited 
by those opposed to social or economic 
progress, it would be better at this time 
to pass a single comprehensive provision 
making it clear that the Federal Goy- 
ernment is not required, under any 
statute, to furnish any kind of financial 
assistance—by way of grant, loan, con- 
tract, guaranty, insurance, or other- 
wise—to any program or activity in 
which racial discrimination occurs. 
This would not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cut off all Federal aid of all 
kinds as a means of punishing an area 
for the discrimination occurring there- 
in—but it would clarify the authority of 
any administrator with respect to Fed- 
eral funds or financial assistance and 
discriminatory practices. 

CONCLUSION 


Many problems remain that cannot be 
ignored. The enactment of the legisla- 
tion I have recommended will not solve 
all our problems of race relations. This 
bill must be supplemented by action in 
every branch of government at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local level. It must be 
supplemented as well by enlightened 
private citizens, private businesses and 
private labor and civic organizations, by 
responsible educators and editors, and 
certainly by religious leaders who rec- 
ognize the conflict between racial bigotry 
and the Holy Word. 

This is not a sectional problem—it is 
nationwide. It is not a partisan prob- 
lem. The proposals set forth above are 
based on a careful consideration of the 
views of leaders of both parties in both 
Houses of Congress. In 1957 and 1960, 
members of both parties rallied behind 
the civil rights measures of my prede- 
cessor; and I am certain that this tradi- 
tion can be continued, as it has in the 
case of world crises. A national do- 
mestic crisis also calls for bipartisan 
unity and solutions. 

We will not solve these problems by 
blaming any group or section for the 
legacy which has been handed down by 
past generations. But neither will these 
problems be solved by clinging to the 
patterns of the past. Nor, finally, can 
they be solved in the streets, by lawless 
acts on either side, or by the physical 
actions or presence of any private group 
or public official, however appealing such 
melodramatic devices may seem to some. 

During the weeks past, street demon- 
strations, mass picketing and parades 
have brought these matters to the Na- 
tion’s attention in dramatic fashion in 
many cities throughout the United 
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States. This has happened because 
these racial injustices are real and no 
other remedy was in sight. But, as feel- 
ings have risen in recent days, these 
demonstrations have increasingly en- 
dangered lives and property, enflamed 
emotions and unnecessarily divided 
communities. They are not the way in 
which this country should rid itself of 
racial discrimination. Violence is never 
justified; and, while peaceful communi- 
cation, deliberation and petitions of pro- 
test continue, I want to caution against 
demonstrations which can lead to vio- 
lence. 

This problem is now before the Con- 
gress. Unruly tactics or pressures will 
not help and may hinder the effective 
consideration of these measures. If they 
are enacted, there will be legal remedies 
available; and, therefore, while the Con- 
gress is completing its work, I urge all 
community leaders, Negro and white, to 
do their utmost to lessen tensions and 
to exercise self-restraint. The Congress 
should have an opportunity to freely 
work its will. Meanwhile, I strongly 
support action by local public officials 
and merchants to remedy these griev- 
ances on their own. 

The legal remedies I have proposed 
are the embodiment of this Nation’s 
basic posture of common sense and com- 
mon justice. They involve every Ameri- 
can’s right to vote, to go to school, to get 
a job and to be served in a public place 
without arbitrary discrimination—rights 
which most Americans take for granted. 

In short, enactment of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1963 at this session of the Con- 
gress—however long it may take and 
however troublesome it may be—is im- 
perative. It will go far toward provid- 
ing reasonable men with the reasonable 
means of meeting these problems; and 
it will thus help end the kind of raciai 
strife which this Nation can hardly 
afford. Rancor, violence, disunity and 
national shame can only hamper our 
national standing and security. To 
paraphrase the words of Lincoln: “In 
giving freedom to the Negro, we assure 
freedom to the free—honorable alike in 
what we give and what we preserve.” 

I therefore ask every Member of Con- 
gress to set aside sectional and political 
ties and to look at this issue from the 
viewpoint of the Nation. I ask you to 
look into your hearts—not in search of 
charity, for the Negro neither wants nor 
needs condescension—but for the one 
plain, proud, and priceless quality that 
unites us all as Americans; a sense of 
justice. In this year of the Emancipa- 
tion Centennial, justice requires us to 
insure the blessings of liberty for all 
Americans and their posterity—not 
merely for reasons of economic efficiency, 
world diplomacy, and domestic tranquil- 
lity—but, above all, because it is right. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, June 19, 1963. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk, on behalf of the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRSKEN] 
and myself, a bill, and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent, with 
respect to the bill that the majority 
leader just introduced, that it lie on the 
desk until the end of the work day on 
Monday, for cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred and, under the order previously 
entered, printed in the Record; and, 
without objection, the bill will lie on the 
desk as requested. 

The bill (S. 1750) to enforce the con- 
stitutional right to vote, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute suits to protect con- 
stitutional rights in education, to estab- 
lish a Community Relations Service, to 
extend for 4 years the Commission on 
Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination 
in federally assisted programs, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD (for himself and Mr. DIRKSEN), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Civil Rights Act of 
1963.” 

TITLE I—VOTING RIGHTS 

Sec, 101. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended by sec- 
tion 131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(71 Stat. 637), and as further amended by 
section 601 of the Civil Rights Act of 1960 
(74 Stat. 90), is further amended as follows: 

(a) Insert “1” after “(a)” in subsection 
(a) and add at the end of subsection (a) 
the following new paragraphs: 

“(2) No person acting under color of law 
shall— 

“(A) in determining whether any indi- 
vidual is qualified under State law to vote 
in any Federal election apply any standard, 
practice, or procedure different from the 
standards, practices, or procedures applied 
to individuals similarly situated who have 
been found by State officials to be qualified 
w vote. 

“(B) deny the right of any individual to 
vote in any Federal election because of an 
error or omission of such individual on any 
record or paper relating to any application, 
registration, payment of poll tax, or other 
act requisite to voting, if such error or 
omission is not material in determining 
whether such individual is qualified under 
State law to vote in such election; or 

“(C) employ any literacy test as a qualifi- 
cation for voting in any Federal election 
unless (i) such test is administered to each 
individual wholly in writing and (ii) a cer- 
tified copy of the test and of the answers 
given by the individual is furnished to him 
within twenty-five days of the submission of 
his written request made within the period 
of time during which records and papers 
are to be retained and preserved 
pursuant to title III of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1960 (42 U.S.C. 1974-74e; 74 Stat. 88). 

“(8) For purposes of this subsection— 

„() the term ‘vote’ shall have the same 
meaning as in subsection (e) of this section; 

“(B) the words ‘Federal election’ shall 
have the same meaning as in subsection (f) 
of this section; and 

“(C) the phrase ‘literacy test’ includes any 
test of the ability to read, write, understand, 
or interpret any matter.” 

(b) Insert immediately following the pe- 
riod at the end of the first sentence of sub- 
section (c) the following new sentence: “If 
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im any such proceeding literacy is a relevant 
fact it shall be presumed that any person 
who has not been an incompetent 
and who has completed the sixth grade in a 
Public school in, or a private school ac- 
credited by, any State or territory or the 
District of Columbia where instruction is 
carried on predominantly in the English lan- 
guage, possesses sufficient literacy, compre- 
hension, and intelligence to vote in any Fed- 
eral election as defined in subsection (f) of 
this section.” 

(c) Add the following subsection “(f)” 
and designate the present subsection (f)“ 
as subsection “(g)”: 

“(f) Whenever in any proceeding insti- 
tuted pursuant to subsection (c) the com- 
plaint requests a finding of a pattern or 
practice pursuant to subsection (e), and 
such complaint, or a motion filed within 
twenty days after the effective date of this 
Act in the case of any proceeding which is 
pending before a district court on such ef- 
fective date, (1) is signed by the Attorney 
General (or in his absence the Acting At- 
torney General), and (2) alleges that in the 
affected area fewer than 15 per centum of 
the total number of voting age persons of 
the same race as the persons alleged in the 
complaint to have been discriminated against 
are registered (or otherwise recorded as 
qualified to vote), any person resident 
within the affected area who is of the same 
race as the persons alleged to have been dis- 
criminated shall be entitled, upon 
his application therefor, to an order declar- 
ing him qualified to vote, upon proof that 
at any election or elections (1) he is quali- 
fied under State law to vote, and (2) he has 
since the filing of the proceeding under sub- 
section (c) been (A) deprived of or denied 
under color of law the opportunity to reg- 
ister to vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, 
or (B) found not qualified to vote by any 
person acting under color of law. Such 
order shall be effective as to any Federal or 
State election held within the longest period 
for which such applicant could have been 

or otherwise qualified under State 
law at which the applicant’s qualifications 
would under State law entitle him to vote: 
Provided, That in the event it is determined 
upon final disposition of the proceeding, in- 
cluding any review, that no pattern or prac- 
tice of deprivation of any right secured by 
subsection (a) exists, the order shall there- 
after no longer qualify the applicant to vote 
in any subsequent election. 

“Notwithstanding any inconsistent provi- 
sion of State law or the action of any State 
officer or court, an applicant so declared 
qualified to vote shall be permitted to vote 
as provided herein. The Attorney General 
shall cause to be transmitted certified copies 
of any order declaring a person qualified to 
vote to the appropriate election officers. The 
refusal by any such officer with notice of 
such order to permit any person so qualified 
to vote at an appropriate election shall con- 
stitute contempt of court. 

“An application for an order pursuant to 
this subsection shall be heard within ten 
days, and the execution of any order dispos- 
ing of such application shall not be stayed 
if the effect of such stay would be to delay 
the effectiveness of the order beyond the date 
of any election at which the applicant would 
otherwise be enabled to vote. 

“The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons, to be known as temporary voting ref- 
erees, to receive applications pursuant to this 
subsection and to take evidence and report 
to the court findings as to whether at any 
election or elections (1) any applicant en- 
titled under this subsection to apply for an 
order declaring him qualified to vote is quali- 
fied under State law to vote, and (2) he has 
since the filing of the proceeding under sub- 
section (c) been (A) deprived of or denied 
under color of law the opportunity to register 
to vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, or 
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(B) found not qualified to vote by any per- 
son acting under color of law. The pro- 
cedure for processing applications under this 
subsection and for the entry of orders shall 
be the same as that provided for in the 
rs and fifth paragraphs of subsection 
(e). 

“In appointing a temporary voting referee 
the court shall make its selection from a 
panel provided by the Judicial Conference 
of the circuit. Any temporary voting referee 
shall be a resident and a qualified voter 
of the State in which he is to serve. He 
shall subscribe to the oath of office required 
by section 1757 of the Revised Statutes (5 
U.S.C. 16), and shall to the extent not in- 
consistent herewith have all the powers con- 
ferred upon a master by rule 53(c) of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. The 
compensation to be allowed any persons ap- 
pointed by the district court pursuant to 
this subsection shall be fixed by the court 
and shall be payable by the United States. 
In the event that the district court shall 
appoint a retired officer or employee of the 
United States to serve as a temporary voting 
referee, such officer or employee shall con- 
tinue to receive, in addition to any compen- 
sation for services rendered pursuant to this 
subsection, all retirement benefits to which 
he may otherwise be entitled. 

“The court or temporary voting referee 
shall entertain applications and the court 
shall issue orders pursuant to this subsec- 
tion until final disposition of the proceed- 
ing under subsection (c), including any re- 
view, or until the finding of a pattern or 
practice pursuant to subsection (e), which- 
ever shall first occur. Applications pursuant 
to this subsection shall be determined ex- 
peditiously, and this subsection shall in 
no way be construed as a limitation upon 
the existing powers of the court. 

“When used in this subsection, the words 
‘Federal election’ shall mean any general, 
special, or primary election held solely or in 
part for the purpose of electing or selecting 
any candidate for the office of President, 
Vice-President, presidential elector, Mem- 
ber of the Senate, or Member of the House 
of Representatives; the words ‘State election’ 
shall mean any other general, special, or pri- 
mary election held solely or in part for the 
purpose of electing or selecting any candi- 
date for public office; the words ‘affected 
area’ shall mean that county, parish, or simi- 
lar subdivision of the State in which the 
laws of the State relating to voting are or 
have been administered by a person who is a 
defendant in the proceeding instituted un- 
der subsection (c) on the date the original 
complaint is filed; and the words ‘voting age 
persons’ shall mean those persons who meet 
the age requirements of State law for 
voting.” 

(d) Add the following subsection h“: 

“(h) In any civil action brought in any 
district court of the United States under 
this section or title III of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960 (42 U.S.C. 1974—74e; 74 Stat. 88) 
wherein the United States or the Attorney 
General is plaintiff, it shall be the duty of 
the chief judge of the district (or in his ab- 
sence, the acting chief judge) in which the 
case is pending immediately to designate a 
judge in such district to hear and determine 
the case. In the event that no judge in the 
district is available to hear and determine 
the case, the chief judge of the district, or 
the acting chief judge, as the case may be, 
shall certify this fact to the chief judge of 
the circuit (or in his absence, the acting 
chief judge) who shall then designate a dis- 
trict or circuit judge of the circuit to hear 
and determine the case. 

“It shall be the duty of the judge desig- 
nated pursuant to this section to assign the 
case for hearing at the earliest practicable 
date and to cause the case to be in every way 
expedited.” 
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TITLE TI—COMMISSION ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Sec. 201. The President is authorized to 
establish a Commission to be known as the 
“Commission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity,” hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission. It shall be the function of the 
Commission to prevent discrimination 
against employees or applicants for employ- 
ment because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin by Government contractors and 
subcontractors, and by contractors and sub- 
contractors participating in programs or 
activities in which direct or indirect finan- 
cial assistance by the United States Govern- 
ment is provided by way of grant, contract, 
loan, insurance, guaranty, or otherwise. The 
Commission shall haye such powers to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this title as may be 
conferred upon it by the President. The 
President may also confer upon the Com- 
mission such powers as he deems appropri- 
ate to prevent discrimination on the ground 
of race, color, religion, or national origin in 
Government employment. 

Sec. 202. The Commission shall consist of 
the Vice President, who shall serve as Chair- 
man, the Secretary of Labor, who shall serve 
as Vice Chairman, and not more than 15 
other members appointed by and serving 
at the pleasure of the President. Members 
of the Commission, while attending meetings 
or conferences of the Commission or other- 
wise serving at the request of the Commis- 
sion, shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at a rate to be fixed by it but not 
exceeding $75 per diem, including travel time, 
and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 73b-2 
of title 5 of the United States Code for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

Sec. 203. (a) There shall be an Executive 
Vice Chairman of the Commission who shall 
be appointed by the President and who shall 
be ex officio a member of the Commission. 
The Executive Vice Chairman shall assist 
the Chairman, the Vice Chairman, and the 
members of the Commission and shall be 
responsible for carrying out the orders and 
recommendations of the Commission and 
for performing such other functions as the 
Commission may direct. 

(b) Section 106(a) of the Federal Execu- 
tive Pay Act of 1956, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
2205(a)), is further amended by adding the 
following clause thereto: 

“(52) Executive Vice Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity.” 

(c) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point, subject to the civil service laws and 
regulations, such other as may be 
necessary to enable it to carry out its func- 
tions and duties, and to fix their compensa- 
tion in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, and is authorized to procure 
services as authorized by section 14 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U.S.C. 
55a), but at rates for individuals not in ex- 
cess of $50 a day. 

TITLE I1I—DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Definitions 

Sec. 301. As used in this title— 

(a) “Commissioner” means the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

(b) “Desegregation” means the assign- 
ment of students to public schools and with- 
in such schools without regard to their race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

(c) “Public school” means any elemen- 
tary or secondary educational institution, 
and “public college” means any institution of 
higher education or any technical or voca- 
tional school above the secondary school 
level, operated by a State, subdivision of a 
State, or governmental agency within a 
State, or operated wholly or predominantly 
from or through the use of governmental 
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funds or property, or funds or property 
derived from a governmental source. 

(d) “School board” means any agency or 
agencies which administer a system of one 
or more public schools and any other agency 
which is responsible for the assignment of 
students to or within such system. 


Assistance to facilitate desegregation 


Sec. 302. The Commissioner shall conduct 
investigations and make a report to the 
President and the Congress, within two years 
of the enactment of this title, upon the 
extent to which equal educational op- 
portunities are denied to individuals by rea- 
son of race, color, religion or national origin 
in public education institutions at all levels 
in the United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions, and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 303. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized, upon the application of any school 
board, State, municipality, school district, 
or other governmental unit, to render tech- 
nical assistance in the preparation, adop- 
tion and, implementation of plans for the 
desegregation of public schools or other 
plans designed to deal with problems aris- 
ing from racial imbalance in public school 
systems. Such technical assistance may, 
among other activities, making 
available to such agencies information re- 
garding effective methods of coping with spe- 
cial educational problems occasioned by 
desegregation or racial imbalance, and mak- 
ing available to such agencies personne] of 
the Office of Education or other persons spe- 
cially equipped to advise and assist them in 
coping with such problems. 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
arrange, through grants or contracts, with 
institutions of higher education for the op- 
eration of short-term or regular session in- 
stitutes for special training designed to 
improve the ability of teachers, supervisors, 
counselors, and other elementary or second- 
ary school personnel to deal effectively with 
special educational problems occasioned by 
desegregation or measures to adjust racial 
imbalance in public school systems. Indi- 
viduals who attend such an institute may 
be paid stipends for the period of their at- 
tendance at such institute in amounts speci- 
fied by the Commissioner in regulations, 
including allowances for dependents and in- 
cluding allowances for travel to attend such 
institute. 

Sec. 304. (a) A school board which has 
failed to achieve desegregation in all public 
schools within its jurisdiction, or a school 
board which is confronted with problems 
arising from racial imbalance in the public 
schools within its jurisdiction, may apply to 
the Commissioner, either directly or through 
another governmental unit, for a grant or 
loan, as hereinafter provided, for the pur- 
pose of aiding such school board in carrying 
out desegregation or in dealing with prob- 
lems of racial imbalance. 

(b) The Commissioner may make a grant 
under this section, upon application there- 
for, for— 

(1) the cost of giving to teachers and other 
school personnel in-service training in deal- 
ing with problems incident to desegregation 
or racial imbalance in public schools; and 

(2) the cost of employing specialists in 
problems incident to desegregation or racial 
imbalance and of providing other assistance 
to develop understanding of these problems 
by parents, schoolchildren, and the general 
public. 

(c) Each application made for a grant 
under this section shall provide such de- 
tailed information and be in such form as 
the Commissioner may require. Each grant 
under this section shall be made in such 
amounts and on such terms and conditions 
as the Commissioner shall prescribe, which 
may include a condition that the applicant 
expend certain of its own funds in specified 
amounts for the purpose for which the grant 
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is made. In determining whether to make 
a grant, and in fixing the amount thereof 
and the terms and conditions on which it 
will be made, the Commissioner shall take 
into consideration the amount available for 
grants under this section and the other ap- 
plications which are pending before him; the 
financial condition of the applicant and the 
other resources available to it; the nature, 
extent, and gravity of its problems incident 
to desegregation or racial imbalance, and 
such other factors as he finds relevant. 

(dad) The Commissioner may make a loan 
under this section, upon application, to any 
school board or to any local government 
within the jurisdiction of which any school 
board operates if the Commissioner finds 
that— 

(1) part or all of the funds which would 
otherwise be available to any such school 
board, either directly or through the local 
government within whose jurisdiction it oper- 
ates, have been withheld or withdrawn by 
State or local governmental action because 
of the actual or prospective desegregation, 
in whole or in part, of one or more schools 
under the jurisdiction of such school board; 

(2) such school board has authority to 
receive and expend, or such local govern- 
ment has authority to receive and make 
available for the use of such board, the pro- 
ceeds of such loan; and 

(3) the proceeds of such loan will be used 
for the same purposes for which the funds 
withheld or withdrawn would otherwise have 
been used. 

(e) Each application made for a loan under 
this section shall provide such detailed in- 
formation and be in such form as the Com- 
missioner may require. Any loan under this 
section shall be made upon such terms and 
conditions as the Commissioner shall pre- 
scribe. 

(t) The Commissioner may suspend or 

te assistance under this section to 
any school board which, in his judgment, 
is failing to comply in good faith with the 
terms and conditions upon which the as- 
sistance was extended. 

Sec. 305. Payments pursuant to a grant or 
contract under this title may be made (after 
necessary adjustments on account of previ- 
ously made overpayments or underpayments) 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
in such installments, and on such conditions, 
as the Commissioner may determine. 

Sec. 306. The Commissioner shall prescribe 
rules and regulations to carry out the provi- 
sions of sections 301 through 305 of this title. 

Suits by the Attorney General 

Sec. 307. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral receives a complaint 

(1) signed by a parent or group of par- 
ents to the effect that his or their minor 
children, as members of a class of persons 
similarly situated, are being deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws by reason of 
the failure of a school board to achieve de- 
segregation, or 

(2) signed by an individual, or his parent, 
to the effect that he has been denied admis- 
sion to or not permitted to continue in at- 
tendance at a public college by reason of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, 
and the Attorney General certifies that in 
his judgment the signer or signers of such 
complaint are unable to initiate and main- 
tain appropriate legal p: for relief 
and that the institution of an action will 
materially further the orderly progress of 
desegregation in public education, the At- 
torney General is authorized to institute for 
or in the name of the United States a civil 
action in a district court of the United 
States against such parties and for such re- 
lief as may be appropriate, and such court 
shall have and shall exercise jurisdiction of 
proceedings instituted pursuant to this sec- 
tion. The Attorney General may implead 
as defendants such additional parties as are 
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or become necessary to the grant of effec- 
tive relief hereunder. 

(b) A person or persons shall be deemed 
unable to initiate and maintain appropriate 
legal proceedings within the meaning of sub- 
section (a) of this section when such per- 
son or persons are unable, either directly 
or through other interested persons or or- 
ganizations, to bear the expense of the liti- 
gation or to obtain effective legal represen- 
tation; or when there is reason to believe 
that the institution of such litigation would 
jeopardize the employment or economic 
standing of, or might result in injury or 
economic damage to, such person or persons, 
their families, or their property. 

(c) Whenever an action has been com- 
menced in any court of the United States 
seeking relief from the denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws by reason of the failure 
of a school board to achieve desegregation, 
or of a public college to admit or permit 
the continued attendance of an individual, 
the Attorney General for or in the name 
of the United States may intervene in such 
action if he certifies that, in his judgment, 
the plaintiffs are unable to maintain the 
action for any of the reasons set forth in 
subsection (b) of this section, and that such 
intervention will materially further the 
orderly progress of desegregation in public 
education. In such an action the United 
States shall be entitled to the same relief 
as if it had instituted the action under sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

(d) The term “parent” as used in this 
section includes other legal representatives. 

Sec. 308. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to deny, impair, or otherwise 
affect any right or authority of the Attorney 
General or of the United States under exist- 
ing law to institute or intervene in any 
action or proceeding. 

Sec. 309. In any action or proceeding under 
this title the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

Sec, 310. Nothing in this title shall affect 
adversely the right of any person to sue for 
or obtain relief in any court against dis- 
crimination in public education. 


TITLE IV—-ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS SERVICE 


Sec. 401. There is hereby established a 
Community Relations Service (hereinafter 
referred to as the Service“), which shall be 
headed by a Director who shall be appointed 
by the President. The Director shall receive 
compensation at a rate of $20,000 per year. 
The Director is authorized to appoint such 
additional officers and employees as he deems 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

Sec. 402. It shall be the function of the 
Service to provide assistance to communities 
and persons therein in resolving disputes, 
disagreements, or difficulties relating to dis- 
criminatory practices based on race, color, 
or national origin which impair the rights 
of persons in such communities under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States 
or which affect or may affect interstate com- 
merce, The Service may offer its services in 
cases of such disputes, disagreements, or dif- 
ficulties whenever in its judgment peaceful 
relations among the citizens of the com- 
munity involved are threatened thereby, and 
it may offer its services either upon its own 
motion or upon the request of an appropri- 
ate local official or other interested person. 

Sec. 403. (a) The Service shall whenever 
possible in performing its functions under 
this title seek and utilize the cooperation of 
the appropriate State or local agencies and 
may seek and utilize the cooperation of any 
nonpublic agency which it believes may be 
heipful. 

(b) The activities of all officers and em- 
ployees of the Service in providing assistance 
under this title shall be conducted in con- 
fidence and without publicity, and the Serv- 
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ice shall hold confidential any information 
acquired in the regular performance of its 
duties upon the understanding that it would 
be so held. No officer or employee of the 
Service shall engage in the performance of 
investigative or prosecuting functions for 
any department or agency in any litigation 
arising out of a dispute in which he acted 
on behalf of the Service. 

Sec. 404. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 403(b), the Director shall, on or before 
January 31 of each year, submit to the Con- 
gress a report of the activities of the Service 
during the preceding fiscal year, Such report 
shall also contain information with respect 
to the internal administration of the Service 
and may contain recommendations for legis- 
lation necessary for improvements in such 
internal administration. 


TITLE V—COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Sec. 501. Section 102 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975a; 71 Stat. 634) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE COMMISSION, 
HEARINGS 


“Sec. 102, (a) The Chairman, or one desig- 
nated by him to act as Chairman at a hear- 
ing of the Commission, shall announce in 
an opening statement the subject of the 
hearing. 

“(b) A copy of the Commission’s rules 
shall be made available to the witness before 
the Commission. 

„(e) Witnesses at the hearings may be ac- 
companied by their own counsel for the 
purpose of advising them concerning their 
constitutional rights. 

“(d) The Chairman or Acting Chairman 
may punish breaches of order and decorum 
and unprofessional ethics on the part of 
counsel, by censure and exclusion from the 
hearings. 

“(e) If the Commission determines that 
evidence or testimony at any hearing may 
tend to defame, degrade, or incriminate any 
person, it shall receive such evidence or 
testimony or summary of such evidence or 
testimony in executive session. In the event 
the Commission determines that such evi- 
dence or testimony shall be given at a public 
session, it shall afford such person an oppor- 
tunity voluntarily to appear as a witness 
and receive and dispose of requests from 
such person to subpena additional witnesses. 

„) Except as provided in sections 102 and 
105(f) of this Act, the Chairman shall re- 
ceive and the Commission shall dispose of 
requests to subpena additional witnesses. 

“(g) No evidence or testimony or s 
of evidence or testimony taken in executive 
session may be released or used in public 
sessions without the consent of the Com- 
mission. Whoever releases or uses in public 
without the consent of the Commission such 
evidence or testimony taken in executive ses- 
sion shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned for not more than one year. 

(h) In the discretion of the Commission, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion in 
the record. The Commission is the sole judge 
of the pertinency of testimony and evidence 
adduced at its hearings. 

() Upon payment of the cost thereof, a 
witness may obtain a transcript copy of his 
testimony given at a public session or, if 
given at an executive session, when author- 
ized by the Commission. 

“(j) A witness attending any session of 
the Commission shall receive $6 a for each 
day's attendance and for the time neces- 
sarily occupied in going to and returning 
from the same, and 10 cents per mile for go- 
ing from and returning to his place of resi- 
dence. Witnesses who attend at points so 
far removed from their respective residences 
as to prohibit return thereto from day to 
day shall be entitled to an additional allow- 
ance of $10 per day for expenses of sub- 
sistence, including the time necessarily oc- 
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cupied in going to and returning from the 
place of attendance. Mileage payments shall 
be tendered to the witness upon service of 
a subpena issued on behalf of the Commis- 
sion or any subcommittee thereof. 

„) The Commission shall not issue any 
subpena for the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses or for the production of writ- 
ten or other matter which would require 
the presence of the party subpenaed at a 
hearing to be held outside of the State 
wherein the witness is found or resides or 
is domiciled or transacts business, or has 
appointed an agent for receipt of service of 
process except that, in any event, the Com- 
mission may issue subpenas for the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of written or other matter at a 
hearing held within fifty miles of the place 
where the witness is found or resides or is 
domiciled or transacts business or has ap- 
pointed an agent for receipt of service of 
process.” 

Sec. 502. Section 103 (a) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975b(a); 
fe Stat. 634) is amended to read as fol- 
ows: 

“Sec. 103. (a) Each member of the Com- 
mission who is not otherwise in the serv- 
ice of the Government of the United States 
shall receive the sum of $75 per day for each 
day spent in the work of the Commission, 
shall be paid actual travel expenses, and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence expenses when 
away from his usual place of residence, in 
accordance with section 5 of the Administra- 
tive Expenses Act of 1946, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2; 60 Stat. 808) .“ 

Sec. 503. Section 103(b) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975(b); 71 
Stat. 634) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Each member of the Commission 
who is otherwise in the service of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
received for such other service, but while 
engaged in the work of the Commission 
shall be paid actual travel expenses, and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence expenses when 
away from his usual place of residence, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
835-42; 63 Stat. 166).” 

Sec. 504. Section 104 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975c; 71 Stat. 635), 
as amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: 


“DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


“SEC. 104. (a) The Commission shall— 

“(1) investigate allegations in writing 
under oath or affirmation that certain citi- 
zens of the United States are being deprived 
of their right to vote and have that vote 
counted by reason of their color, race, re- 
ligion, or national origin; which writing, 
under oath or affirmation, shall set forth the 
facts upon which such belief or beliefs are 
based; 

“(2) study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution; 

“(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion; and 

(4) serve as a national clearinghouse for 
information, and provide advice and techni- 
cal assistance to Government agencies, com- 
munities, industries, organizations, or indi- 
viduals in respect to equal protection of the 
laws, including but not limited to the fields 
of voting, education, housing, employment, 
the use of public facilities, transportation, 
and the administration of justice. 

The Commission may, for such periods as it 
deems necessary, concentrate performance 
of its duties on those specified in either 
paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) and may 
further concentrate the performance of its 
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duties under any of such paragraphs on one 
or more aspects of the duties imposed 
therein. 


“(b) The Commission shall submit in- 
terim reports to the President and to the 
Congress at such times as either the Com- 
mission or the President shall deem desira- 
2 and shall submit to the President and 

the Congress a final and comprehensive 
ls of its activities, findings, and recom- 
mendations not later than September 30, 
1967. 

“(c) Sixty days after the submission of its 
final report and recommendations the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist.” 

Sec. 505. (a) Section 105(a) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975(d); 71 
Stat. 636) is amended by striking out in the 
last sentence thereof “$50 per diem” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “75 per diem.” 

Sec. 506. Section 105(g) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S. C. 1975(g); 71 Stat. 636) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey @ subpena, any district court of the 
United States or the United States Court of 
any Territory or possession, or the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, within the jurisdiction of which 
the inquiry is carried on or within the juris- 
diction of which said person guilty of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey is found or resides 
or is domiciled or transacts business, or has 
appointed an agent for receipt of service of 
process, upon application by the Attorney 
General of the United States shall have juris- 
diction to issue to such person an order 
requiring such person to appear before the 
Commission or a subcommittee thereof, there 
to produce evidence if so ordered, or there to 
give testimony touching the matter under 
investigation; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by said 
court as a contempt thereof.” 

Sec. 507. Section 105 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975d; 71 Stat. 636), 
as amended by section 401 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960 (42 U.S.C. 1975d(h); 74 Stat. 89), 
is further amended by adding a new subsec- 
tion at the end to read as follows: 

“(i) The Commission shall have the power 
to make such rules and regulations as it 
deems necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act.” 

TITLE VI—NON DISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS 

Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any provision 
to the contrary in any law of the United 
States providing or authorizing direct or in- 
direct financial assistance for or in comnec- 
tion with any program or activity by way 
of grant, contract, loan, insurance, guaranty, 
or otherwise, no such law shall be inter- 
preted as requiring that such financial as- 
sistance shall be furnished in circumstances 
under which individuals participating in or 
benefiting from the program or activity are 
discriminated on the ground of race, 
color, religion, or national origin or are 
denied participation or benefits therein on 
the ground of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. All contracts made in connec- 
tion with any such program or activity shall 
contain such conditions as the President may 
prescribe for the purpose of assuring that 
there shall be no discrimination in employ- 
ment by any contractor or subcontractor on 
the ground of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 701. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Src, 702. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
the Act and the application of the provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


tor from Oregon for reminding us that 
this historic and courageous message of 
President Kennedy, on proposals and 

engthen human rights, 


it is now a matter of public record, not 
only for the Congress, but throughout 
every country in the world, and for the 
ages. 

Mr. President, I feel that this mes- 
sage is not only courageous and forceful, 
but wise. Itis designed to meet the needs 
of the times, and, as has been said so 
frequently and eloquently here today, it 
is designed to bring the fulfillment and 

achievement 


made 100 years ago. 
In President Kennedy’s historic mes- 


urgent crisis to secure for every Amer- 
ican full political and legal equality and 
full citizenship. ‘This is what he meant 
by the so-called civil rights of every 
citizen. 

Such civil rights include, among oth- 
ers, the right to vote, the right to attend 


The exercise of these freedoms and 
rights is regarded, quite properly, as the 
foundations of American citizenship. 
They cannot be denied to any citizen 
of this Nation. The Civil Rights Act of 
1963, introduced today by the majority 
leader [Mr. MANSFIELD], and cosponsored 
by a substantial number of Senators, 
provides the means to end such denials. 

But even if every trace of civil inequal- 
ity suddenly were to vanish from this 
land, there would still exist vast barriers 
of inequality, discrimination, and segre- 
gation that would constitute great bar- 
riers to racial tranquillity and harmony. 
Thus, the President forthrightly out- 
lined the need for concurrent action to 
remove the barriers of job discrimina- 
tion, educational incapacity, technical il- 
literacy, and social instability. One of 
the most tragic evidences of generations 
of flagrant racial discrimination in every 
section of America is the vast gap that 
exists between too many white and Ne- 
gro Americans in job training and op- 
portunity. The facts are patently clear: 
the Negro American, as a group, has 
been systematically denied the oppor- 
tunity for equal academic, vocational, 
and technical education in many areas 
of America; thereby he is poorly 
equipped to maintain steady employ- 
ment in our industrialized economy. 
Moreover, he has also been systemati- 
cally denied access to the more desirable 
jobs that certain Negroes are prepared, 
by education and training, to perform. 
The self-perpetuating and self-reinforc- 
ing system of job discrimination and 
training discrimination has made the 
economic prospects for our Negro citi- 
zens very dim indeed. 
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This system must be broken; and it 
is being broken today. The racial crisis 
in America will never be resolved until 
this system is finally destroyed. 

The President has recognized this fact 
by recommending a massive program of 
job training designed specifically for un- 
trained and unemployable Negroes 
throughout the United States. 

When I say “unemployable” I mean 
unemployable because they have been 
denied the education and training that 
should have been accorded to them. The 
President has recommended legislation 
to remove all racial barriers from job 
opportunities. I am hopeful that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
will report to the Senate a fair unemploy- 
ment practice bill providing for full 
equality of opportunity in employment. 
It was my privilege to sponsor such a 
bill several years ago and I am currently 
working on a totally new version. An 
earlier version of FEPC legislation was 
reported favorably by the committee, but, 
regrettably, it failed to pass the Senate. 

I believe the times are different today. 
There is a different temperament in 
America. The country feels differently 
today about the necessity for the enact- 
ment of effective civil rights legislation. 

I am now preparing fair employment 
legislation which will offer a totally new 
approach to the problems of fair em- 
ployment opportunities. I sincerely hope 
the Senate will give this legislation full 
and complete consideration when it is 
introduced. 

It was my privilege, as mayor of a 
great city, in the year 1946, to propose 
the first municipal fair employment 
practice ordinance, with enforcible pro- 
visions. ‘That ordinance was presented 
to the city council, and was made the law 
of the city. It has been operative for 17 
years. It has worked advantageously for 
employer and employee alike, and has 
been of substantial benefit to the com- 
munity. 

‘Therefore I say that in the immediate 
future I will spell out the details of the 
new proposed legislation. In line with 
the President’s emphasis in today’s 
message, fair employment legislation 
must permit employers to develop maxi- 
mum employment opportunities for 
every American, as opposed to providing 
merely for the enforcement of nondis- 
crimination in employment. ‘This dis- 
tinction is most important. Only 
through such a comprehensive approach 
to fair employment practices, which is, 
after all, an integral part of the total 
employment process, can we ever hope 
to bring the Negro into our economic 
system in such a manner that his talents 
can be developed and utilized to the 
fullest. 

We have passed the point in history 
where this Nation can afford to throw 
away the productive labors of any spe- 
cific group on the basis of institutional- 
ized and outdated habits of employment. 

This is the challenge we face; and I 
believe the 88th Congress has the his- 
teric opportunity to respond to this 
chaHenge. 


i emphasize, for the moment, the em- 
ployment aspects, because I believe this 
is one of the important problems we 
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face. However, let me be crystal clear 
that the American citizen wants more 
than a job; he wants to be treated in a 
way in which he has every right to be 
treated. 

When I speak of the American as a 
citizen, I do not speak only of the Ameri- 
can Negro, who has been discriminated 
against, but I speak also of every minor- 
ity group. I speak of the Indians. I 
speak of the Spanish-speaking people. 
I speak of people of Mexican descent. I 
speak of all people who too frequently 
have not been given the opportunity 
which they so justly and richly deserve. 

I will be saying a great deal more about 
the new approach to fair employment 
that is required in light of present cir- 
cumstances and past experience. 

We are speaking of only one kind of 
citizenship, and that is full American 
citizenship; of only one kind of opportu- 
nity, and that is equal opportunity; of 
only one kind of education, and that is 
the best that this Nation can offer to all 
its people. 

When we start to think in terms of 
Americans rather than national or ethnic 
groups, when we begin to speak in terms 
of one constitution, the Constitution of 
the United States of America, instead of 
50 State constitutions, we will begin to 
find solutions to the grave national 
problems that confront us in this area of 
human relations. 

All Americans should feel great per- 
sonal pride in the actions proposed today 
by their President, John F. Kennedy. 
This is a memorable day. This is a his- 
toric occasion. This day will go down in 
the history of our country as one of the 
great days of freedom. It will be a day 
like July 4, 1776, when a whole people 
declared themselves free and independ- 
ent. It will be a day like January 1, 
1863, when the President of the United 
States proclaimed the end of slavery and 
the emancipation of a race of people. 

It will go down in history as one of the 
truly great landmarks in the attainment 
of full democracy and full freedom. 

The President of the United States has 
displayed great personal courage and de- 
termination in making these numerous 
proposals to Congress. No one harbors 
any illusions about the difficult weeks 
and months that lie ahead. However, as 
I have previously said, the die is cast. 
The promise of emancipation can no 
longer be postponed or denied. Amer- 
icans of every race and section of the 
country must face this challenge with 
the sense of justice noted in the Presi- 
dent’s closing remarks. Let me repeat 
these historic words: 

In this year of the Emancipation Centen- 
nial, justice requires us to insure the bless- 
ings of liberty for all Americans and their 
posterity—not merely for reasons of eco- 
nomic efficiency, world diplomacy and do- 


mestic tranquillity—but, above all, because it 
is right. 


Mr. President, to illustrate the great 
importance of providing fair employment 
opportunities for Negroes, in combina- 
tion with expanded education and train- 
ing opportunities, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article which appeared in yesterday’s 
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New York Times relating to the urgent 
need for jobs and job training. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEGROES HERE HELD More UPSET Over JOBS 
THAN SEGREGATION—SURVEY FINDS MANY 
Too PoorLY EDUCATED To COMPETE FOR 
WOoRrk—NAACP AND URBAN LEAGUE CRITI- 
CIZED 

(By Martin Arnold) 

The northern Negro is more concerned with 
finding a job than with the problems of Bir- 
mingham, according to a study being made 
for the Fund for the Republic. 

Joseph P. Lyford, a staff member of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions, is making the survey. He said yes- 
terday: 

“I think the Negro on the West Side of 
New York is beginning to see his problems 
as not exclusively arising from racial dis- 
crimination but from the fact that he is 
poor.” 

The center was financed by the Fund for 
the Republic. One of its projects is a series 
of studies of American communities and the 
American character. 

“We are trying to do the job not by speak- 
ing to experts or compiling studies or talk- 
ing to community leaders,” Mr. Lyford said. 
“But by speaking to the people themselves.” 

STUDIES 40 BLOCKS 

The first in the series, “The Talk in Van- 
dalia,” a profile of a small town in Illinois, 
was published last year. Since last August 
Mr. Lyford has been studying a 40-block area 
on the upper West Side of Manhattan. 

Mr. Lyford estimates that 35,000 to 40,000 
persons live in the area, and that at least 
25 percent of them are Negroes, most of 
them with low incomes. 

“They [the Negroes in New York] have 
different preoccupations than the Birming- 
ham Negro who is striking for recognition 
of the most fundamental rights of human 
life, many of which the New York Negro has 
had for a long time,” he said. 


POOR EDUCATION CITED 


Mr. Lyford said that the Northern Negro's 
“real problem is not racial discrimination 
per se but that he is becoming permanently 
unemployed.” 

“He has been crippled by the fraudulent 
education in the South, which has prepared 
him for nothing,” Mr. Lyford said. “This 
fact alone should prove that equal but sepa- 
rate education is a fraud.” 

Mr. Lyford found that most of the Ne- 
groes he interviewed in the West Side, be- 
cause of their education, “can’t get far 
enough along in the hiring process to really 
find out if discrimination exists.” 

Unskilled workers are nearly all being re- 
placed by automation, he found, and the 
semiskilled factory worker also is rapidly 
being replaced by machinery. 

“This plus the fact that the unions—such 
as those in the buildings and garment 
trades—discriminate against Negroes makes 
it very difficult for the Negro to develop 
qualifications for a trade.” 

He found that the only Negroes who were 
not suffering economically in the West Side 
were the professional people—doctors, law- 
yers, and architects. 

“And many middle-class Negroes line up 
with the whites on given issues,” he said, 
“so that the poorer Negroes have no one to 
help them. 

He criticized the larger groups such as the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and the Urban League as 
“doing nothing for these people.” 

Political leaders and city commissioners 
promise the Negro everything from jobs to 
housing, Mr. Lyford said, but “deliver 
nothing.” 
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The NAACP and the Urban League “do 
nothing for the West Side Negro on the local 
level such as code enforcement in housing 
so the Negro is left defenseless.” 

The single exception to local indifference 
that Mr. Lyford found was the school system. 

Mr. Lyford said that the primary concern 
that the Negro family has about education 
is that the “children get a good one, not 
whether there are 20 percent whites in the 
class.” 

He said that in the North the Negro is 
concerned over whether his child likes the 
school and the teacher and whether the 
child is learning to read and write. 

The Negro family does not want his child 
in a segregated school in the North, he said, 
“but is not as terribly concerned about that 
question as he is over the quality of the 
education.” 

“I have found that there are three excel- 
lent elementary schools in this area, and 
the parents are very happy with the school- 
ing.” 

HOPES IN CHILDREN 

Mr. Lyford said that the Negro adult in 
the North had “given up.” 

“All his hopes are in his children,” he 
said. “While the parent doesn’t want dis- 
crimination in school, he is mainly con- 
cerned that his child gets a good education.” 

The question is, according to Mr. Lyford, 
what happens “if the child gets a good edu- 
cation and then can't find a job?” 

His survey has found that while the 
Northern Negro admires and respects Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr.'s work in the South, 
“he feels the need for a Dr. King in the 
North.” 

“Only when the Negroes have sit-in dem- 
onstrations in New York—when they lie 
down on the stairways in some of the slums 
in which they live—will they get better 
housing,” he said. 

The area that Mr. Lyford is studying is 
bounded, roughly, by the middle 80's and 
110th Street between Central Park West and 
Riverside Drive. 

Mr. Lyford lives in the area, on 105th 
Street. His study will include among other 
things the whites and the Puerto Ricans on 
the West Side, police protection, narcotics 
and housing. 

It should be completed in about a month 
and published soon after. 

Mr. Lyford has been a staff member of the 
Fund for the Republic since 1955. Before 
that he had been a newspaper reporter and 
twice was an unsuccessful Democratic can- 
didate for Congress from Connecticut. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
evening it was my privilege to address a 
meeting of the alumni and friends of 
Brandeis University. It was attended 
by the Chief Justice of the United States 
and by several of our colleagues in the 
Senate, and also by that great educator, 
Dr. Sachar, president of Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 

It was a great privilege to be one of 
those who have received an honorary 
degree by Brandeis University, which is 
currently celebrating its 15th anniver- 
sary. I could not help noting that it 
came into being as a university in 1948, 
at about the same time and about the 
same month that a very important polit- 
ical convention was taking place in 
Philadelphia. 

I noted in my address last night that 
a recent Gallup poll had indicated that 
about 36 percent of the people believed 
that the administration was moving too 
fast on civil rights. My response last 
night was the same that I gave 15 years 
ago in Philadelphia; namely, that this 
Nation has been moving too slowly. 
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Fifteen years ago, in the summer of 1948, 
I spoke on this subject at the Democratic 
National Convention in Philadelphia. 

I see in the Chamber my good friend, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 
He was the first to take up the stand- 
ard of the great State of Illinois and lead 
that State in the parade and subse- 
quently in the roll call that made pos- 
sible a minority report on civil rights 
which became the majority report and 
commitment of the Democratic Party at 
that convention. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In my judgment, the 
eloquent speech of the then mayor of 
Minneapolis, now the senior Senator 
from Minnesota, was the greatest politi- 
cal oration in the history of the country, 
with the possible exception of William 
Jennings Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech. 
The speech had a strong influence not 
only on the Democratic platform, but on 
the development throughout the coun- 
try of a proper feeling on the question 
of civil rights. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank my good 
friend from Illinois, who has never for 
a moment faltered in his dedication and 
devotion to the principles of human 
rights and civil rights. He has been as 
true as a man ever could be to his convic- 
tions and ideals. I know he feels today 
as I do, a moment of exhilaration and 
happiness. 

I recall that when I came to the Sen- 
ate 14 years ago if one stood up for civil 
rights, he was frowned upon; indeed, he 
was fortunate if that was all that hap- 
pened to him. It was an unpopular po- 
sition. I can say tonight that the need 
for civil rights legislation is so impera- 
tive that not only is it more popular to 
be for it, but now, as then, it is right. 
Congress will not adjourn until the Pres- 
ident’s program, which is minimum leg- 
islation, is adopted. We are prepared for 
the struggle for which many of us have 
waited during these years, and we are 
prepared for it because there is no other 
answer, there is no other means, there is 
no other alternative. The people of the 
United States want Congress to act in a 
forthright and effective manner on civil 
rights legislation. And we will act. 

The American Negro has waited too 
long. He is not only asking for his 
rights and his full citizenship; he is de- 
manding them and fighting for them. 
He ought to know that he has loyal allies 
in his fellow citizens in vast areas of 
the Nation. 

Fifteen years ago, I said these words: 

There are those who say to you, “We are 
rushing this issue of civil rights.” I say we 
are 172 years too late. 

There are those who say, “This issue of 
civil rights is an infringement of State’s 
rights.” The time has arrived to get out of 
the shadow of State’s rights and walk forth- 
rightly in the bright sunshine of human 
rights. 

People—human beings—this is the issue of 
the 20th century. People—all kinds and 
sorts of people—look to America for leader- 
ship, for help, for guidance. ‘ 

I ask you for a calm consideration of our 
historic opportunity. Let us forget the evil 
passions, the blindness of the past. In these 
times of world economic, political, and spirit- 
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ual crisis, we cannot—we must not—turn 
from the path so plainly before us. 


Mr. President, those words are as true 
today as they were then. I still ask, as 
a Senator and as the assistant majority 
leader of this body, for a calm considera- 
tion of our historie opportunity. I hope 
and pray that we shall not have to go 
through the unsightly experience of a 
filibuster to obtain legislation that is so 
fundamental to human dignity. But if 
a filibuster should be forced upon us, 
let it be known that we are prepared for 
the test. We will be on this line, if need 
be, until the end of this year and into 
the next, because the decision has been 
made, not only by some of us in Con- 
gress, but by the American people, that 
the issue of human rights can no longer 
be delayed. We must face it, and we 
must answer it. 

Our forefathers declared that there are 
such things as inalienable rights, natural 
rights, of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. They enunciated the doctrine 
of human equality. Our Constitution 
proclaimed the supreme citizenship of 
& citizen of the United States. The Con- 
stitution provided that no State may de- 
prive any citizen of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law. Slavery 
was abolished. The doctrine of equal 
rights and equal opportunities, privileges, 
and immunities for all citizens was pro- 
claimed. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution that speaks of Jew or gentile, 
of Negro or white. The Constitution 
speaks only of a Nation or a Union of 
States, of a Republic of the United States 
of America, of one people, one law, and 
one citizenship. 

This great American dream must be- 
come a living force. That living force 
needs, today and in the months ahead, 
the sustenance and encouragement of 
action by Congress. 

There have been many gaps, as I in- 
dicated to my friends last evening. 
Congress has become very emotional 
over what is called the missile gap in 
our contest with the Russians. Many 
speeches have been made from the floor 
of the Senate about the missile gap. 
Billions of dollars have been appro- 
priated to overcome the missile gap. 
Now it is said that there is no missile 
gap; that we have closed it. It is said 
that we are ahead. 

Today we worry about being behind 
in space. We refer to the space gap. 

In truth, the greatest weakness in 
America, the greatest danger, is the 
citizenship gap, the gap between the 
promise of citizenship and its actuality. 
The citizenship gap is being closed by 
the message of the President of the 
United States and the proposals he has 
sent to Congress. I am not sure that 
those proposals are all that is needed; 
but I know they will go a long way to- 
ward closing the gap between the 
promise of American citizenship and its 
reality for millions of people. 

Today I feel as one who has come into 
a great victory, because I see a leader 
in our Nation, giving us not only leader- 
ship in Congress—political leadership— 
but great moral leadership. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has told us 
that the struggle is on, that the die is 
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cast, and that there will be no retreat 
from the position that has been taken, 
the position of full, responsible citizen- 
ship for every American, without regard 
to race, color, creed, or national origin. 

I am confident that victory will crown 
the efforts of those in this body who 
seek to pass the proposed legislation and 
make it a reality. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from my remarks of last evening. 
I was most appreciative of the presence 
of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY DIN- 
NER, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 18, 1963 


The issue of freedom has come home, and 
it's always painful. Almost 200 years ago, 
our Nation was born with a cry for freedom 
which still echoes across every continent. 

Our American Revolution set a new and 
attainable goal for all men who aspired to 
freedom. It was a warning to the tyrants 
who sponsored oppression, and to the in- 
different who tolerated injustice. 

The idea of our Revolution took root in 
other lands, and spread. Over the years, we 
have watched the results as the people of 
other countries stood up and demanded 
freedom for themselves, 

Our American idea of freedom for all men 
has circled the earth, moulded new nations 
and shaped history. 

Idea of freedom has now returned to this 
land with vitality and force—to challenge 
us again or to haunt us. 

The Negro—the American Negro—wants 
full freedom. And he is standing up to de- 
mand it and he is fighting for it. Nor 
should we be surprised by his demand or 
by the steps he is taking to win his rights. 
The surprise is that he had enough patience 
to wait so long. And the Negro’s demand 
for full freedom is not new; nor does it rep- 
resent some alien philosophy. It’s 100 per- 
cent American, Our forefathers gave him 
the idea almost 200 years ago, with our Dec- 
laration of Independence. We promised him 
realization of the idea 100 years ago, with 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

But today, there is a tragic gap between 
the promise and the fulfillment of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. It is that gap 
which is now being closed. 

As a nation, we have in recent years been 
preoccupied with the contest with commu- 
nism. 

We have poured our resources and energies 
into a massive effort to close what we called 
the missile gap, and now the space gap. 

But, we have neglected the most tragic 
failure of America—the citizenship gap. 

There is a gap between what we should 
be and what we are. All of our people are 
proud to be Americans. But many of our 
people have not been respected as Americans. 
All of our people are, by the words of the 
Constitution, free and equal citizens. But 
many of our people have not enjoyed full 
citizenship privileges, rights, and duties. 
The gap exists—and it is wide. It must be 
closed. 

America is behind in guaranteeing first- 
class citizenship to every American. 

America is behind in guaranteeing voting 
opportunities to Negro citizens. 

America is behind in opening educational 
opportunities to Negro citizens. 

America lags in assuring equal job oppor- 
tunities to Negro citizens; also lags in train- 
ing them. 

America, in short, is short on the freedom 
about which it boasts. 
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Our Nation suffers from a lingering dis- 
ease—a corroding and crippling disease of 
prejudice, bigotry, and discrimination which 
take its toll in poverty, illiteracy, and social 
injustice. 

We must dedicate ourselves, our energies 
and our knowledge to the imperative task of 
closing America’s citizenship gap. 

We must remove the disease of discrimina- 
tion through new laws, new practices, 
through our communities and States—and 
with Federal standards. 

Discrimination is not a local problem, or 
the problem of one State or area of the coun- 
try. This is a national problem—and in 
some ways, international. It weakens us at 
home and embarrasses us abroad. 

The basic issue today is not whether the 
wrongs of discrimination will be righted— 
they will be. 

The issue is not even when equality and 
full freedom will be realized for every Amer- 
ican—that time is now, this year. 

The basic issue is how first-class citizen- 
ship will be won for all Americans. 

This is the question: Will full citizenship 
rights be won and assured for every American 
by law and by practice or by violence, dis- 
order, and demagogery? 

Tomorrow, President Kennedy will offer 
part of the answer to this question. He will 
give to the Congress and the country a 
courageous, comprehensive and strong mes- 
sage on the steps needed to bring first-class 
citizenship to every American. His pro- 
posals will represent a massive effort to 
resolve the major issue of our time by or- 
derly, legislative steps. 

There will be a long and difficult debate 
in the Congress on the administration’s civil 
rights program. I pledge my energies and 
whatever legislative ability I may have to 
securing congressional approval for that 
program. It must be approved; and it will 
be approved. 

A Gallup poll of this week reports that 36 
percent of the people believe that the ad- 
ministration is moving “too fast,” on civil 
rights. But, I believe that this Nation has 
moved too slowly. 

Fifteen years ago, in the summer of 1948, 
I spoke these words at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia: 

“There are those who say to you, ‘We are 
rushing this issue of civil rights.’ I say we 
are 172 years too late. 

“There are those who say, This issue of 
civil rights is an infringement of States 
rights.’ The time has arrived * * * to get 
out of the shadow of States rights and walk 
forthrightly into the bright sunshine of hu- 
man rights. 

“People—human beings—this is the issue 
of the 20th century. People—all kinds and 
sorts of people—look to America for leader- 
ship, for help, for guidance. 

“I ask you for a calm consideration of our 
historic opportunity. Let us forget the evil 
passions, the blindness of the past. In these 
times of world economic, political and spir- 
itual crisis, we cannot—we must not—turn 
from the path so plainly before us. 

s * * * + 

“For all of us here, for the millions who 
have sent us, for the whole 2 billion mem- 
bers of the human family—our land is now, 
more than ever, the last best hope on earth. 
I know that we can—I know that we shall 
begin here the fuller and richer realization 
of that hope—that promise of a land where 
all men are free and equal, and each man 
uses his freedom and equality wisely and 
well.” 

We did make a new beginning in that sum- 
mer 15 years ago. Much has been done in 
those 15 years to advance the cause of civil 
rights and human rights in the United 
States. 

I am confident now that more will be done 
in the next 15 months than in the past 15 
years. 
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I am confident that the promise of the 
Emancipation Proclamation will be matched 
by performance in the next 15 months. 

My confidence is based on trust in the peo- 
ple of the United States—in their basic good- 
ness, their intrinsic decency, their enduring 
respect for the principles which shaped this 
Nation’s philosophy of freedom. 

And my confidence is based on the sense 
of a new climate in America—an awareness 
of the moral crisis we face, and a determina- 
tion to resolve it. 

In this new climate, indifference has 
changed to concern and personal involve- 
ment. 

All of us, every citizen of this Nation, are 
concerned today about the moral crisis of 
civil rights and human rights. All of us 
must recognize that we are personally in- 
volved in this crisis—no matter what part 
of the country is our home. 

Edmund Burke said it best to the House 
of Commons: 

“All that is necessary for the forces of evil 
to win in the world,” he said, Is for enough 
good men to do nothing.” 

We have the good men. And today, they 
are doing something. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States deserves 
the praise and support of all Americans 
for the very thoroughgoing program 
which he has laid before Congress in his 
message on civil rights and job oppor- 
tunities. The message deals with vir- 
tually every phase of the difficulties 
which the Negro race and other minor- 
ity groups experience in the United 
States. It strengthens the provisions for 
voting rights, for school desegregation 
and, at the same time, urges more ade- 
quate financing for schools and for the 
vocational and general training of those 
who, in the past, have not had the ad- 
vantages of adequate education. 

The President’s program provides also 
for Federal protection of the right of 
all Americans to be served without dis- 
crimination on the basis of color in 
places of public accommodation. It 
lays down a program to assist in secur- 
ing equal opportunities in employment 
for all Americans. What the President 
is trying to accomplish is the legal af- 
firmation and protection that men may 
be judged on their own merits. 

What the President is urging is that 
men may have a chance to be judged 
on their own merits and be really free to 
succeed or not succeed in proportion to 
their abilities and their character. In 
this effort we should give him not only 
our commendations today, but our sup- 
port in the difficult months, and perhaps 
years, which lie ahead. 

Protection of the right to vote, pro- 
tection of the right to a decent educa- 
tion, without forced segregation, protec- 
tion of the right to be served in places of 
public accommodation, protection of the 
right to be considered on one’s own 
merits in obtaining employment—these 
would seem to be standards to which 
honest and conscientious Americans of 
all races should rally. 

I know the President will be criticized 
for laying down such a thoroughgoing 
program as this; and it will be charged 
that by asking for so much, it will be 
difficult for him to obtain very much. 
The point is that we have slept on this 
job for more than a century—in particu- 
lar, for the last 85 years. The Nation 
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stood aside despite the Constitution and 
permitted the Southern States to dis- 
franchise the Negro population. It stood 
aside and permitted the Southern States 
and municipalities, and, indeed, some 
Northern States and municipalities, to 
segregate Negroes in schools and in pub- 
lic places. This action of the South was 
indeed blessed by the Supreme Court in 
1895, in the famous case of Plessy against 
Ferguson, to which there was only one 
dissent—that of the sturdy and heroic 
Associate Justice John Marshall Harlan, 
of Kentucky. Only in the last 20 years 
has America begun to wake up on this 
question; and, as the Senator from Min- 
nesota has said, the 15 years of battling 
which some of us have conducted on the 
floor of this body have not been produc- 
tive of very much legislation on the part 
of Congress. 

If we had provided more adequate 
education for the freed slaves of the 
South; if we had treated them more 
as human beings and less as inferior 
persons; if we had lived up to the pledges 
of the 14th amendment that no State 
should discriminate against individuals 
or deny to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws; if we had moved 
earlier in the field of voting; if we had 
tried to improve public education; if we 
had tried to open up employment on the 
basis of ability, then possibly these re- 
forms could have been introduced grad- 
ually, and in this country there might 
have been adjustments without violence 
and without disturbance. 

But, no, the dominant forces of the 
country and in the Congress refused to 
act; and, as a result, the tides of change 
were arrested; and Congress and the 
National Government remained largely 
isolated from the streams of thought. 
So—as was inevitable—the forces of 
change have boiled up in an open man- 
ner; and today measures which might 
have produced unity 85 years ago, 75 
years ago, 50 years ago, 25 years ago, 15 
years ago, 10 years ago, 5 years ago, 
are no longer adequate. 

The 18 million to 20 million Negro citi- 
zens have lost a great deal of the fear 
of the white man which formerly re- 
strained them. They have lost the ser- 
vility which formerly characterized them. 
The inferiority complex which many felt 
in the presence of white civilization has 
departed. They have been inspired by 
the creation of approximately 30 new 
African republics. They have been 
heartened by the development of able 
members of their race who, even with 
all the disadvantages under which they 
have suffered, have nevertheless dem- 
onstrated their ability; and through the 
Negro population of the country there 
now runs a deep demand for change— 
for thoroughgoing change—and for no 
compromise. 

Let me say that I think it is extraor- 
dinary that thus far these protests have 
taken place with so little violence and 
with so few threats of violence on the 
part of the Negro race. They have suf- 
fered under great wrongs. What have 
been their methods? Peaceful parading, 
in the main; peaceful petitioning—sup- 
posedly guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution; nonresistance, 
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or perhaps I should say physical non- 
resistance, but spiritual super-resistance, 
For the new and young leaders of the 
Negro race have adopted the methods of 
Ghandi, and have practiced moral pro- 
tests and spiritual super-resistance, in an 
effort to pierce the conscience of the 
white race and to effect a peaceful 
change—but a thoroughgoing change. 

The NAACP has given and is giving 
heroic service not only in its noble work 
to free Negroes from the legal disabilities 
which have hampered them, but also in 
the struggles for civil rights here in Con- 
gress and in the various State legislatures 
and city councils. They have laid the 
foundations for the developments which 
are taking place today. I want to pay 
my tribute to them and to the unselfish 
leaders who have truly worked for their 
people. 

I have also tried to study not only the 
speeches and writings, but also the ac- 
tions, of Martin Luther King and his 
great associates, Ralph Abernathy and 
Fred Shuttleworth and the host of fol- 
lowers they have attracted. 

I have never found one word of hatred 
in what they have uttered. They have 
spoken of the necessity of loving white 
people and cooperating with white peo- 
ple. They have emphasized the need for 
whites and blacks to work together. But 
they have been adamant in their de- 
mands that the Negro should not be 
content with the position to which he 
has been assigned. So has been the 
NAACP. 

Thus far these groups have been 
amazingly successful in restraining their 
fellow Negroes. I believe it is probably 
true that we would not have had the 
message from the President, and we 
would not have had the wide support 
which that message has called forth, if it 
had not been for these mass demonstra- 
tions. If the Negroes had continued in 
their former habits of servility, if they 
had maintained what some members of 
the Negro race call the “Uncle Tom atti- 
tude,” I do not think we would have 
238 proposals of the type now of- 
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So the method of Gandhi—and I be- 
lieve it is also the method of Jesus—has 
caught fire and has touched the hearts 
of many members of the white race as 
well. We hope that it will penetrate far- 
ther. 

But while I rejoice in the message of 
the President, we should all be aware of 
the long, difficult course which lies 
ahead. 

Four leading Senators from the South- 
ern States have publicly announced that 
they will oppose these measures with all 
their strength, and that they will carry 
out, if necessary, a prolonged filibuster 
to defeat them. That is a frank state- 
ment. The men who make such state- 
ments are skilled parliamentarians who 
know every crevice and every delaying 
device in the Senate rules and proce- 
dures. I think we can be quite certain 
that all of them will be employed. 

I notice that three bills have been in- 
troduced. I have them here on my desk. 
Two of them seem to be administration 
bills, one an omnibus bill dealing with 
all the subjects which the President out- 
lined in his message, including the right 
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of accommodation in public places, and 
the second dealing only with the matter 
of public accommodations. A cursory 
examination makes me somewhat un- 
certain as to the reason for the second 
bill in view of the first bill. This duality 
may appear to be well founded upon 
closer analysis. But these two bills are 
separated at their very origin. The first, 
the omnibus bill, is being referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. It contains, as I 
have said, sections on public accommo- 
dations. But the bill which concentrates 
exclusively on public accommodations is 
being referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. So these two bills seem to 
move in different directions. 

Then there is a third bill which only 
a few minutes ago was jointly introduced 
by the minority leader, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFIELD]. I have not had sufficient 
time to examine that bill in minute de- 
tail. But it seems to leave out all refer- 
ence to public accommodations. 

The question which immediately arises 
is which of the bills is the Senate leader- 
ship supporting? Is it supporting the 
President’s omnibus bill, which deals 
with public accommodations, or is it 
supporting the Mansfield-Dirksen bill, 
which omits reference to public accom- 
modations? We should have a clarifica- 
tion on that point before we go much 
further, because we may find that it is 
the first movement of attrition or erosion 
being conducted against the administra- 
tion program. 

I make no charges in that connection, 
but it seems to me extraordinary that 
the two leaders should introduce a bill 
which omits the vital feature of public 
accommodations, if I read the bill cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. At the very minimum, 
eight Republicans and eight Democrats 
have joined in the omnibus bill as well as 
in the single bill on public accommoda- 
tions, both of which have been intro- 
duced, one by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFIeLp] and the other by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

When the Senator asks the question 
about the leadership, I think this pic- 
tures the situation: as I see it, the 
minority and majority leaders have 
gotten together as much as they, as 
individual Senators, can get together, on 
the bill omitting public accommodations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then Iam correct in 
stating that the so-called Mansfield- 
Dirksen bill omits reference to public 
accommodations. 

Mr. JAVITS. It does. A bipartisan 
group, which we think will grow, but 
which, as I say, at the very minimum 
starts with 8 on each side, supports the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
in his omnibus bill and in his public 
accommodations bill. The significance 
of that is that, when the Senator speaks 
about the leadership, there is always im- 
plied a solid phalanx of a party which is 
following a leader. We well understand 
the southern situation on the other side 
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of the aisle. But what I have stated 
indicates that on our side there is great 
support—and I think it will be a growing 
support—for the total administration 
package. Therefore, I think it is ex- 
tremely important that those facts be 
made clear, because they are just as 
pertinent as is the question of the 
Senator from Illinois: “Where, oh where, 
is the leadership, and what will it be?” 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. His concern and his 
frankness are characteristic of him. I 
hope that, like Abou Ben Adhem, his 
tribe will increase. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have been priv- 
ileged to participate in many, if not all, 
of the conversations relating to the pro- 
posed legislation as it was developed and 
as the message of the President was de- 
veloped. The majority leader is unquali- 
1 in support of the administration 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Including public ac- 
commodations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Including public 
accommodations. I make that state- 
ment because I have explicity discussed 
the question with the majority leader. 
When the majority leader today in- 
troduced the administration bill, he did 
so because he desired that it be clear to 
all persons that his support was for the 
total package. 

As Senators may recall, he also in- 
troduced the public accommodations fea- 
ture, which is title II of the administra- 
tion bill, so that it could be the subject 
of separate hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. He was joined in the 
introduction of that bill by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 
The situation relating to the bill that has 
been introduced by the majority leader 
and the minority leader—the Mansfield- 
Dirksen proposal—is as follows: 

The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] did not fully agree at this time 
with the administration’s proposal on 
public accommodations. He did feel 
that there was need for some legislation 
in that area. The majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
knowing full well that we may be faced 
with a cloture vote in this body, was 
seeking, as a leader, to maintain the 
broadest possible support for the time 
when we may have to apply cloture. 

Therefore, he has worked carefully 
and painstakingly with the minority 
leader in an effort to arrive at the broad- 
est area of agreement. Interestingly 
enough, all the administration proposals 
are supported by the minority and ma- 
jority leaders in the Mansfield-Dirksen 
bill with the one exception of excluding 
public accommodations. I do not mini- 
mize that section. It is very important. 

In the light of the meetings I have at- 
tended—and I believe it is fair to say 
that I have attended most, if not all, of 
them—an effort has been made, and is 
still being made, on the part of the 
minority leader and majority leader to 
find the language, as a result of hear- 
ings which will be held, so that whatever 
bill is ultimately reported can have the 
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wholehearted support, in public accom- 
modations as well as other areas, of both 
leaders. 

I think the present situation lends it- 
self to some confusion. The Senator 
from Illinois has appropriately and prop- 
erly and rightly pointed this out. This 
has been discussed at length. 

One of the reasons why I was so 
pleased today with the action by the ma- 
jority leader in introducing the admin- 
istration bill, and by the broad cospon- 
sorship of it, is the fact that it should 
be noted that this is the position of the 
leader. This is a bipartisan position for 
a large number of Senators—a number 
which is growing. It is my view that be- 
fore Monday there will be more than 50 
cosponsors for the administration bill, 
and many of them from the Republican 
side of the aisle. 

In my judgment there will also be a 
public accommodations bill on the calen- 
dar when the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce shall have completed its hearings. 
So there can be no doubt of what is the 
position of responsible Members of this 
body. I have a feeling that, by the time 
civil rights legislation is enacted, there 
will be broad agreement. 

If the Senator, who has been very 
generous with time, will permit me to 
take a moment more, I should like to 
make one additional comment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my view that 
the House will pass the administration 
bill pretty much as it is, judging from 
consultations with House Members. In 
other words, the House will pass a strong 
civil rights bill in one package. 

That bill will come to the Senate from 
the House. I would hope we could have 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate to the Senate 
Calendar the full and comprehensive bill. 
But, if that should not be the case, we 
shall have the option of using rule XIV, 
which permits the Senate to intercept a 
bill as it comes from the House, place it 
on the calendar, and then either con- 
sider it from the calendar or refer it to 
a committee for a limited number of 
days and for a report on a day certain. 

In the meantime, there will have been 
hearings on all proposals in the Senate 
committees, so that no Senator will be 
able to say that there have been no hear- 
ings or that this is new material and we 
know nothing about it. By majority 
vote we shall be able to do that. 

I wish to make the record clear that 
these matters have been thought through 
very carefully, and the President has 
been involved in these discussions, as 
have the Vice President and the leader- 
ship on both sides, as well as members 
of certain committees. 

I have been impressed with the de- 
gree of cooperation we have received. I 
regret that there was not a fuller under- 
standing and agreement on the public 
accommodations feature, but I believe 
that the majority of this body favors a 
strong public accommodations feature, 
as will be indicated by the number of 
cosponsors on the administration bill. 

I reassure my colleague from Illinois 
that the majority leader has no doubt as 
to his position. I wish he were present 
to speak for himself, but in this instance 
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I know he will permit me to do so, be- 
cause this question was brought up yes- 
terday in conversation and in confer- 
ence. I believe not only that I am 
permitted to say, but that the majority 
leader would want me to say, that he 
sponsored the comprehensive bill and the 
separate public accommodations bill as 
a clear demonstration of his unqualified, 
open support of that proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the 
statement made by the whip on our side 
of the aisle. I think his statement will 
be reassuring. I think, however, that 
the presence of the two bills, with spon- 
sorship of this peculiar nature, tends to 
lead to public confusion. I welcome this 
reassurance on the part of the Senator 
from Minnesota. I hope it will be re- 
flected in vigorous action and leadership 
on the part of others. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Illinois find it convenient 
to yield for one moment further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to state to 
the Senator, because the Senator from 
Minnesota was too modest to state it 
himself, that the two architects of a 
good deal of the bipartisanship which 
has entered into this matter have been 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey} and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucuet]. I do not think 
the record would be complete, especially 
on my part, since, like the Senator from 
Illinois, I have been so deeply concerned, 
if I did not pay those Senators the re- 
spect and honor which they deserve for 
great skill and patience in working 
through this labyrinth and coming out 
as well as they have. 

As I am sure the Senator from Illi- 
nois understands, there are possibilities 
of confusion; nevertheless this biparti- 
san base on the main issue is most help- 
ful and extremely important, and will 
represent the reason why we shall suc- 
ceed rather than fail. 

While I am on my feet, I wish to say 
to the Senator that I listened with the 
greatest of respect to his historical 
analysis of the situation. I feel that the 
Senator has put his finger on what will 
be supremely important in the days 
ahead; that is, that we are no longer 
talking about what will mollify the 
Southern Senators and happily induce 
them not to press their powers of fili- 
buster to the very outermost limit, but 
that this time we shall be thinking about 
what will produce order, tranquillity, and 
justice in the United States. I believe 
that is the way the vote will go. That in 
itself is a revolution in civil rights in the 
Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. He has been a leader 
in this movement. The great Senators 
from California and Minnesota have 
played magnificent parts, and I am sure 
they will continue to do so. 

I should like to emphasize, however, 
that there is a very long and difficult 
road ahead of us. Verbal support for 
the President’s program on the 19th of 
June, however desirable, does not neces- 
sarily mean that we shall be able to pass 
a civil rights bill, because we can look 
forward to the prospect that every par- 
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liamentary obstacle which can be thrown 
in the way of action will be carried out. 
The experience of the past 25 years so 
indicates. 

The Senator from Minnesota correctly 
said that it might be better strategy to 
let a bill first come from the House, and 
then either consider it directly or, if it is 
to be referred to a committee, refer it to 
the Judiciary Committee with instruc- 
tions to report on a given date. 

That was tried in 1956. The Senator 
from Illinois made such a proposal in 
connection with a civil rights bill which 
came from the House. I remember that 
there were only six votes against a ta- 
bling motion, then made by the leader of 
the Democratic Party in the Senate, the 
then Senator from Texas. I cast one of 
these and there were only five others. 

If we do get a bill to the floor of the 
Senate—and it is by no means certain 
that we shall be able to get such a bill 
to the floor—we shall then face the pos- 
sibility, and probability, of two filibus- 
ters: The first on the motion to take up, 
or proceed to take up, and the second on 
the bill itself. 

These filibusters will be determined 
and skillful. Judging by past experience, 
they will probably be supported by at 
least 18 Senators. Those Senators, di- 
vided into teams of two, each one taking 
4 hours, will mean that a man will have 
to speak only once in 2 days, while his 
scout, or “lookout,” can protect him on 
the floor. And if the Senate goes into 
round-the-clock sessions, which have 
been urged as a means of breaking the 
filibuster, judging by past experience, the 
scout, or “lookout” can ask for quorum 
calls every 2 hours, at 6 o’clock p.m., 8 
o'clock p.m., 10 o'clock pm., 12 o'clock 
midnight, 2 o'clock in the morning, 4 
o'clock in the morning, 6 o'clock in the 
morning, 8 o'clock in the morning, 10 
o'clock in the morning, noon, 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon, and 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The burden of obtaining a 
quorum of 51 Senators will then fall on 
those who believe in civil rights. 

The 20 Senators who openly oppose 
civil rights can absent themselves and 
sleep, but those in favor of civil rights 
will have to show up. And if by chance 
any Senator who favors civil rights but 
is exhausted by lack of sleep fails to 
answer to a quorum call, we can be cer- 
tain that official voices will denounce him 
as not being interested in civil rights. 
The opprobrium of failing to maintain 
a quorum will fall upon those who are 
really interested, and powerful and in- 
fluential voices will be raised, judging by 
the comments of last summer, against 
them. So, to maintain quorums against 
the filibuster will be very difficult. 

When the vote finally comes as to 
whether debate should be limited and 
thereafter Senators be restricted to an 
hour each, it will be necessary to get not 
a majority, but a two-thirds vote. 
Thirty-four Senators, by voting against 
the limitation of debate, can, under our 
present rule XXII, permit the filibuster 
to go on. 

A few weeks ago I commented on the 
difficulties of breaking a filibuster under 
the two-thirds rule. On that question, in 
all probability the 22 Southern Senators 
would vote against breaking the fili- 
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buster. In the past, the Senators from 
the Southwest, and a goodly percentage 
from the Mountain States, have also 
voted against limiting debate. There 
are also crypto-sympathizers with the 
anti-civil-rights group who, while they 
would not themselves vote against a civil 
rights measure, would vote against a 
cloture motion in the name of full and 
unlimited debate. 

As in the past, Senators who believe in 
a genuine civil rights measure will prob- 
ably be very lonely as we work here on 
the Senate floor. I hope there may have 
been a sufficient change in public opinion 
and a sufficient realization of the sever- 
ity of the issue, so that the precedents 
of the past will no longer apply to the 
future. 

I pride myself on being not only an 
advocate of civil rights, but also on being 
a realist with an understanding of some 
of the difficulties which we face. As 
such difficulties develop, there will be 
those who will say, “Yes, you can get a 
bill through, provided you strike out the 
provisions on public accommodations.” 
It will be remembered how, in the civil 
rights debate of 1957, under such siren 
calls, part III was eliminated. 

There will be those who will say, 
“Eliminate the provisions on public ac- 
commodations. Then we can get an 
antifilibuster vote, but you never can 
get it as long as you keep the public ac- 
commodations section in the bill.” I 
only hope that the strange combinations 
of sponsorships which have been revealed 
today are not harbingers of such tactics. 

When that section is thrown over- 
board it will then be said, “We can get 
the bill through provided you eliminate 
the fair and full employment practices 
provision”—just as the provisions, under 
equity proceedings, for punishing viola- 
tions of injunctions were thrown out in 
1957 under the plea that our southern 
friends and their sympathizers would 
never consent to that. 

Then there will be the cry, “Eliminate 
part III. Eliminate the right of the 
Attorney General, in school desegrega- 
tion cases, to intervene. You never can 
get by with that.” 

So gradually movements will be made 
to strip the bill of all meaning, with the 
final result that a bill may emerge that 
will be completely innocuous and com- 
pletely ineffective. And then it will be 
hailed by some as a great victory for 
civil rights. 

It might have been possible to get by 
with that in 1957 and 1959, but I do not 
think it is possible today, because 
what the leadership is dealing with now 
is not merely a group of liberals in the 
Senate. What they are dealing with now 
is the alarmed and deeply concerned 
public opinion of the vast majority of the 
Nation; and the little parliamentary 
tricks and devices, the backroom whis- 
perings, and the cloakroom deals will not 
be effective in meeting this situation out 
in the country. 

What we need is a stern determination. 
We are encompassed by opponents. We 
are encompassed br persons who will try 
to rob this measure of all real meaning. 
We must be faithful to the principles, 
work for the President’s program and 
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resist all the efforts and blandishments 
to emasculate the measure. 

We will debate without bitterness, 
without malice, without any false sense 
of sectional superiority, but some of us, 
at least, will insist that the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and of 
the 14th and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution be applied all over the Na- 
tion. And in this we are not disturbers, 
nor are we, as some columnists have 
said, “knee-jerk liberals.” 

We believe in the rights of man. We 
believe in the eternal principles upon 
which this Republic was founded. Since 
when are those principles to be sneered 
at? 

I am not too optimistic about the out- 
come, but if we fail, if either no bill or a 
badly emasculated bill emerges, it will 
be a great blow inside the Nation to the 
cause of righteousness. It will be a 
great blow to the standing of the United 
States in the public opinion of the world. 
If we go on month after month with a 
filibuster and a progressive whittling 
down of the program, we shall make our- 
selves not only ridiculous, but despicable, 
in the sight of the whole world. Our 
enemies will take full advantage of that 
fact. 

American prestige will be lowered. 
We must make the decision. Do we be- 
lieve in Thomas Jefferson’s preamble to 
the Declaration of Independence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 


Do we believe in Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, that this is a government not 
only of the people, but by the people and 
for the people? Do we believe in the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
provides that no State shall deprive any 
citizen of the equal protection of the 
laws; that all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States are not only 
citizens of a particular State but also 
citizens of the United States, and that 
no person shall be deprived of life, liber- 
ty, or property without due process of 
law? There is no room for second-class 
citizenship under the 14th amendment. 

These are things we talk about on the 
Fourth of July. These are subjects for 
orations. However, do we really believe 
in these principles? The test is coming. 
We must stand fast behind the program 
which the President of the United States 
has laid down, resist the processes of 
erosion which inevitably will be em- 
ployed, and answer quorum calls, even 
to the point of dropping from fatigue. 
Without indulging in mock heroics, it 
may be from something else than 
fatigue. 

We must do this without bitterness 
or any imitating air of moral superior- 
ity. We recognize that our Southern 
friends—and they are our friends—are 
in fact prisoners of history and geogra- 
phy, and that an evil system was fas- 
tened upon them—slavery—which was 
bad and terrible for the slave, and bad 
and terrible for the master. When the 
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slaves were freed, the social conditions 
which had prevailed under slavery con- 
tinued, and they poisoned the life of the 
South and the life of the North. ~ 

Now at a tardy hour we are seeking 
to make atonement. Therefore, I wish 
to commend the President of the United 
States for his brave and sweeping and 
comprehensive message, 

I pray to God that in the difficult 
months which are to follow we will resist 
the temptations of expediency and seek 
to do what is right, and to remember 
the hymn of Isaac Watts, which we used 
to sing in Sunday School and church: 

Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled. 


The hours of gloom will soon set upon 
us. I hope that the inspiration of this 
hour, the stirring words of our Presi- 
dent, may be carried out in the months 
of gloom which I fear lie ahead. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise only to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois how much I have been 
moved by his address, which was truly 
a great address, and his recitation of 
things as they were in the past and as 
they are historically, and regrettably 
true. However, his understanding of 
things as they are now is equally true. 
The same parliamentary tactics which 
have defeated many efforts in this body 
throughout the years of yesterday will 
not be effective in the present situation. 
. Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope they will not 

e. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The reason they 
will not be is that the country feels dif- 
ferently. There has been an awakening. 
The specter of innocent people peace- 
fully demonstrating being set upon by 
the police, and the ugly scene on televi- 
sion and in the newspaper photographs 
of a police dog bitting the arm of an 
American citizen who sought only the 
privilege of citizenship, who had com- 
mitted no crime, who had incited no 
person, who in no way was intruding 
upon anyone else’s privileges or rights, 


have shaken the American people. 


Americans were somewhat accustomed 
to seeing such scenes in other countries. 
When the fight for freedom came home, 
and when the evil practices of yesterday 
and today were used to subdue the legiti- 
mate demands of people who sought only 
their constitutional rights, the American 
people said, “We have had enough.” 
They want Congress to act morally and 
equitably and promptly. There is no 
doubt about it. This situation is no more 
comparable to what existed a year ago 
than the world before the atomic bomb 
was comparable to the world after the 
atomic bomb; or the age of space com- 
pared with the age of the covered wagon. 

It is an entirely different period of hu- 
man history. The change has taken 
place almost within a fortnight. It took 
place in one afternoon at Birmingham. 
It had been taking place in many other 
scenes, but all at once public sentiment 
was crystalized. There was a climactic 
moment when every man knew that in 
the affairs of men as in the affairs of the 
Nation there is what we call timing. 
This time, today, is the time for the 
American people to act. 
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They are acting through their repre- 
sentatives. 

I say to my friend from Illinois that if 
we were only going through another ef- 
fort on civil rights, and if that were all 
that were involved, it would be a shame- 
ful mockery. Not only that, but we would 
be unworthy of the responsibilities and 
honors that the office of Senator or Rep- 
resentative places upon us. The simple 
truth is that it is not a question of 
whether these wrongs and discrimina- 
tions are to be corrected, because they 
are. It is not a question of when they 
are to be corrected, because they are go- 
ing to be corrected now. The only ques- 
tion is, and the only issue is how the 
correction is to be made. Will the situa- 
tion be corrected out on the streets, 
where a peaceful demonstration turns in- 
to a disaster, or is it going to be cor- 
rected by a representative government? 
Is it going to be corrected by legal pro- 
cesses or by individual action? 

In the last month we have seen more 
advance in the cause of civil liberties 
and civil rights and constitutional 
guarantees than we have seen in the pre- 
ceding 10 years. I submit that more 
will be accomplished in the next 15 
months than was accomplished in the 
last 15 years. That is my honest judg- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. I realize that it is necessary to 
have optimism about these matters. 

However, after 15 years’ experience in 
seeing how the organization of the Sen- 
ate and the rules of the Senate and the 
leadership of both parties in effect have 
been successful in defeating every civil 
rights measure, virtually, that has come 
before the Senate, with the exception of 
the innocuous bills of 1957 and 1960, I 
must admit that Iam skeptical. I have 
seen us lose the ball game, year after 
year, when we have refused to change 
rule XXII. 

Many of us have argued for years that 
with the sectional composition of the 
Senate as it is, with the equal represen- 
tation of the States, with the alliance 
among the South, Southwest, Mountain 
States, and sections of the Republican 
Party, it is almost impossible to get a 
two-thirds vote. If we could bring these 
measures to a vote, of course, we would 
get a majority. 

But the difficulty will be to bring the 
bill to a vote. I hope that people will 
realize now that we are being afforded 
another chance, a chance which we lost 
when we refused to change rule XXII, 
and were accused of being “knee-jerk 
liberals” because we advocated such a 
change. 

Arthur Krock, the highly conservative 
columnist of the New York Times, has 
said, and said truthfully, that the Senate 
is the graveyard of civil rights legislation, 
and that rule XXII is the gravedigger. I 
think we may have lost the ball game last 
January and February when the Senate 
refused to change rule XXII, and when 
rulings were made from the chair which 
made it almost impossible for us to bring 
the proposal to a vote. 

I shall not indulge in recriminations 
about the past. There is always a chance 
for people to change; and we always hope 
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that there will be a change. I simply 
say that to date the Senate has devoted 
its abilities, ingenuity, and energy to 
preventing the passage of civil rights 
legislation. A thorough breach with 
past practices is needed. A certain sense 
of direction would be helpful. A desire 
to reform is important. But if we are 
to go through with the political shilly- 
shallying and maneuvering that we have 
gone through for 15 years, I personally 
do not expect great progress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not think we 
are going to go through a political shilly- 
shally. I understand the reasons for 
the Senator’s concern. I will not say it 
is pessimism, because I think in a very 
real sense it is realism—at least, so far 
as the history of this body is concerned. 

But we have seen several things hap- 
pen. Never before has a President of 
the United States met day after day with 
great leaders from every segment of our 
society on the question of civil rights. 
Those leaders come from all walks of 
life. When they come, while they are 
there, and when they go home, they now 
understand that the America of June 
1963, is a different America; it is an 
aroused America. The people who were 
docile and quiet, who were willing to suf- 
fer under economic and social oppres- 
sion, are no longer willing to do so. 
They are standing up and fighting. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Pray God that this 
may be so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is so. 
When the galleries of this Chamber are 
filled with our fellow Americans as we de- 
bate these measures, they will not be that 
filled with people who are looking down 
upon us and wondering why this is go- 
ing on; they will be looking at us and 
saying, “Get on with the job.” 

Many a Senator weakened in the cause 
of civil rights in the City of Washington, 
which is basically a Southern city, be- 
cause he found it very undesirable, 
very unhappy for him to be fighting on 
that side. But now the whole situation 
is changed. There is not a Member of 
this body who does not know that he 
cannot go home and face his own people, 
wherever they may be in any section 
of the country, unless he faces up to 
this question. So the issue is a different 
one. It is no longer merely a platform 
commitment in political terms. It is 
no longer merely the introduction of a 
bill. Bills are introduced with convic- 
tion; yes, with sincerity. In a very real 
sense, this is a struggle. We are now 
fighting against the basic bad practices 
of the past. They must be removed from 
the American scene. This is why the 
President has carefully sought the guid- 
ance and counsel of many people. 

There were those of us a month and 
a half ago who sat down and discussed 
the proposed legislation. At that time 
our thought was that we should not 
move precipitately, but should move 
carefully, prudently, and wisely, after 
broad consultation, seeking the advice of 
others, and informing the people of what 
we hoped to do. We are proposing to 
build stone by stone, step by step. 
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As those legislative meetings have been 
held, the President of the United States 
has been meeting, as he is today with 
some three or four hundred educators, 
and yesterday or the day before yester- 
day with persons who are virtually the 
leaders of our country, including labor 
leaders, leaders on the industrial scene, 
and religious leaders. 

We shall win this fight because the bat- 
tle is being won for us. It is being won for 
us by the people. We are merely being 
asked to ratify it. The victory is being 
won in many places in America. It is 
being won in the towns, villages, coun- 
ties, and States. It is being won by 
thousands of persons in restaurants, 
theaters, and hotels across the land. 
Right now, the only question is whether 
Congress will catch up. I hope it will, 
because it has no other choice. If it 
does not catch up, there will be many 
new faces in a new Congress, because 
the people have made up their minds 
that America will “get right” on this 
issue. 

I think we shall be faced with that 
issue promptly, and we shall answer it 
right here. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know that I shall save 
much of the Senator’s and the Senate's 
time by associating myself with the re- 
marks of my dear friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, and I 
do so. I have said these things many 
times, as we all know, because I feel very 
deeply on this subject. 

At this moment I wish to pay a tribute 
to the senior Senator from Illinois, who 
is a veteran fighter in the struggle for 
civil rights. This is his crown of glory, 
especially today, because he demon- 
strates that he never tires, and so far as 
we can see, he never will. I pray God 
that that may be so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York, who has given inestim- 
able service to this cause. 


INTEREST RATES ON CONSUMER 
LOANS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it 
gives me a great deal of satisfaction to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a letter which 
I have just received from the executive 
vice president of the District of Columbia 
National Bank, Mr. William F. Collins, a 
former banker and resident of my city 
of Chicago. It is most reassuring to have 
the newest bank in our Nation’s Capital 
take the lead in helping to bring about 
realistic and fair interest rates for con- 
sumer loans. To my knowledge, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Bank is the 
only bank in this area to recognize that 
the 8 percent maximum interest rate 
established by the antiusury statute of 
the District of Columbia is applicable to 
consumer loans. I have every expecta- 
tion that this forward-looking policy will 
in the end prove beneficial to that bank, 
and I hope that its practice will be fol- 
lowed in short order by a change in 
policy in all the other banks in Wash- 
ington. It is highly improper to have an 
interest rate practice which penalizes 
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those consumers who most need the bor- 
rowing facilities of a bank. 

I commend the officers and directors of 
the District of Columbia National Bank 
for their foresight in demonstrating that 
proper banking practices in our com- 
munity can be perfectly consistent with 
fulfilling proper responsibilities of good 
citizenship. 

Approximately 4 weeks ago I addressed 
a letter to Mr. Walter Tobriner, Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, ask- 
ing why many banks and department 
stores in Washington, D.C., were openly 
and regularly charging an annual rate of 
interest on credit transactions of 12 to 
18 percent, when the District of Colum- 
bia usury law permits only a maximum 
rate of 8 percent per year. This matter 
was referred by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to the Corpora- 
tion Counsel for study and a reply. 

Over a week ago, having received no 
reply from the Corporation Counsel, I 
publicly, on the floor of the Senate, asked 
the Corporation Counsel for a reply to 
my inquiry. 

I still have not heard from the Cor- 
poration Counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia, so once again I publicly request 
that the Corporation Counsel explain 
why so many banks and department 
stores have been permitted for so many 
years to charge a 12- to 18-percent rate 
on personal loans and installment credit, 
when the District of Columbia usury 
law does not permit an interest rate in 
excess of 8 percent per annum to be 
charged. The Corporation Counsel has 
had all the time in the world to study 
this matter. 

Is he stalling? Does he hope to wear 
me out by his refusal to answer? I 
serve notice on him that I shall not stop 
in this battle, and that until he answers, 
I shall periodically bring this matter up 
on the floor of the Senate and demand 
that he answer, one way or the other. 

The citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia, and particularly those who regularly 
borrow from commercial banks and buy 
on department store revolving credit 
accounts, have a right to know whether 
or not they are being overcharged for the 
credit that they are using. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANE, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1963. 

Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We were pleased to learn 
of your discussion with the chairman of our 
executive committee, Dr. Max M. Kampel- 
man, who shared with us your concern with 
respect to the interest rate structure govern- 
ing consumer loans within the District of 
Columbia. It is indeed my pleasure to re- 
affirm in writing that the District of Colum- 
bia National Bank, by order of its board of 
directors, has resolved to establish maximum 
interest rates and finance charges for all 
consumer loans within the permissible 8 
percent level on unpaid balances established 
by title 28, section 2702 of the District of 
Columbia Code. 

We are aware of the differences of 
opinion as to the application of the statute 
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to the practices that have become universal 
for financial institutions in the consumer 
loan fleld. The well-established add-on or 
discount features of consumer loans, to- 
gether with the finance charges that have 
habitually attached to those loans in order 
to cover additional expenses to the bank in 
administering them, have in reality resulted 
in costs to the consumer substantially higher 
than the equivalent 8 percent interest pro- 
vided by statute. This practice was further 
encouraged by the FHA home improvement 
loan procedures established by the Federal 
Government. Whatever the technical read- 
ing of the statute may produce, however, the 
District of Columbia National Bank desires 
that its practices be consistent with the spirit 
of the antiusury statute. 

Our bank is today the newest bank doing 
business in the District of Columbia and 
the first to receive a charter here in more 
than 29 years. We opened our doors on Oc- 
tober 3, 1962. Our policy of providing in- 
terest rates for consumer loans that are 
lower than those prevailing in the com- 
munity may result in momentary reduced 
earnings to the bank. We believe, however, 
that this service to the consumer will in the 
long run prove beneficial to us and enlarge 
the respect with which banks are regarded 
in our community. 

I have been authorized by our bank’s board 
of directors to commend you for your efforts, 
I am particularly pleased to do so as a re- 
cent resident in this area after a lifetime 
career in banking in your own city of 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. COLLINS, 
Executive Vice President. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION— 
COSPONSORS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today, at the time when the 
majority leader introduced the adminis- 
tration’s civil-rights bill, I announced 
that the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] and I had 
undertaken to add as cosponsors a bi- 
partisan group. This had been cleared 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mansrietp], the majority 
leader. 

I now announce the cosponsors, with 
Senator MANSFIELD, of the so-called 
package civil-rights bill, the adminis- 
tration’s bill. The list will read as fol- 
lows—and I ask that their names be 
printed on the bill: Senators HUMPHREY, 
Kucuet, Morse, KEATING, DOUGLAS, 
SCOTT, SYMINGTON, BEALL, CLARK, FONG, 
Harr, Javirs, Young of Ohio, CASE, 
Dopp, and COOPER. 

I also ask that the names of the fol- 
lowing Senators be added as cosponsors; 
they are Senators who were contacted 
prior to the introduction of the bill, and 
were very instrumental in helping us 
bring about bipartisan cooperation— 
and at this moment I should point out 
that other Senators, on both sides of 
the aisle, will join in sponsoring the bill; 
and it will be recalled that the majority 
leader asked that the bill be held at the 
desk until Monday, for additional co- 
sponsors: Senators BAYH, BREWSTER, 
BURDICK, ENGLE, GRUENING, HARTKE, 
Inovyse, JACKSON, KENNEDY, Lona of 
Missouri, MAGNUSON, McCartuy, Mc- 
GOVERN, MCINTYRE, McNamara, METCALF, 
MUSKIE, NELSON, NEUBERGER, PASTORE, 
PELL, PROXMIRE, RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, and 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
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It is my understanding that this 
means there are presently 42 Senators— 
the sponsor and 41 cosponsors—who are 
sponsors of the administration’s pro- 
posal; and I have reason to believe that 
tomorrow there will be several more, so 
that by Monday of next week we should 
have a majority—and better than a 
majority—of the Members of the Senate 
as cosponsors. 

Again I wish to pay my respects to the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
who has been most cooperative in con- 
nection with this matter, and, of course, 
also to the majority leader [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], who permitted us to join with 
him as cosponsors. 

I have made this announcement be- 
cause the 16 Senators I named first were 
the ones who had joined originally as co- 
sponsors; and the others have joined us 
today—for which we are most grateful. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Minnesota for his an- 
nouncement, which puts the matter into 
focus and is most helpful in connection 
with the bipartisan cooperation which 
will bring about the desired result. 

I may state that the announcement 
applies to both the so-called package 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], and the 
public-accommodations bill introduced 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Mansrietp], for himself and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I was asked 
to have the same list, in the same order, 
included for the so-called public-accom- 
modations bill introduced by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], for 
himself and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnusow]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Minnesota will yield again, 
let me pay my respects for the magnifi- 
cent job done in connection with the first 
step of putting a solid platform under 
this great effort, which has been partici- 
pated in so effectively by the distin- 
guished deputy majority leader, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], and the distinguished deputy 
minority leader, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL]. I am deeply 
gratified; and it is one of the finest jobs 
I have seen done in this bipartisan area, 
in which I, myself, have been active so 
long. I think I know a good job when 
I see one; and this was extremely well 
done. So I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the acting majority 
leader about the schedule for the re- 
mainder of the week and, if possible— 
if he knows—about what will obtain dur- 
ing the following week. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is our plan to 
take up, tomorrow, Calendar No. 216, 
Senate bill 684, to clarify certain provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
If there are to be any yea-and-nay votes 
or if amendments which necessitate yea- 
and-nay votes are offered, we shall put 
off the yea-and-nay votes until next 
Monday. However, we shall attempt to 
complete all other legislative action on 
that bill by Thursday, tomorrow—but 
if we are unable to do so, we shall have 
to meet on Friday—with the exception 
of legislative action by means of yea- 
and-nay votes. In other words, in con- 
nection with Calendar No. 216, Senate 
bill 684, on tomorrow we shall try to take 
final action on all matters which do not 
require yea-and-nay votes; but if we 
are unable to do so, we shall have to 
have a session on Friday. However, I 
do not think we shall have to face that 
possibility. On Monday, we shall have 
the yea-and-nay votes, if such are re- 
quired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the acting majority leader yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it the plan, then, 
to go from Thursday to Monday? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

When we complete our business today, 
I shall move that the Senate adjourn 
until noon, tomorrow. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
NOON, TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
adjourn until tomorrow, at noon, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. From Thursday, 
we shall go over until Monday, if on 
Thursday we finish all but the yea-and- 
nay votes—if any there be—on Calendar 
No. 216, Senate bill 684, 

In response to the question asked by 
the minority leader, I may say that we 
hope to take up, next week, the Export- 
Import Bank bill. It has recently been 
reported, and is on the calendar. 

There is also the possibility that we 
shall take up Calendar No. 230, Senate 
bill 1163, to amend certain provisions of 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 

These are the two key measures which 
we would hope to dispose of next week. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I understood the lat- 
ter measure was set for Tuesday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have tenta- 
tively set the area redevelopment bill 
for Tuesday. That is subject to change; 
and we shall know by tomorrow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment, under the order 
previously entered, until tomorrow, at 
12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, June 
20, 1963, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 17, 1963: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Sidney W. Bishop, of California, to be 
Deputy Postmaster General, vice H. W. 
Brawley. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE 
Alexander Henry Flax, of New York, to be 


an Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, vice 
Brockway McMillan. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 19, 1963: 


In THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The nominations beginning Michael Cane- 
lis to be senior surgeon, and ending Ber- 
nard W. Dahl to be assistant sanitary engi- 
neer, which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on June 4, 1963; and 

The nominations beginning Alfred S. Nel- 
son to be senior surgeon, and ending Richard 
A, Mackey to be senior assistant health serv- 
ices officer, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp on June 4, 1963; and 

The nominations beginning Alice M. Wa- 
terhouse to be medical director, and ending 
Heber J. R. Stevenson to be senior health 
service officer, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on June 11, 1963. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Thessalonians 3: 12: The Lord make 
you to increase and abound in love one 
toward another and toward all men. 

Most merciful and gracious God, give 
us this day a clear insight into what is 
worthwhile and a scale of moral values 
that we can carry into the tasks and 
struggles of each new day. 

Make us more sensitive and responsive 
to our high calling to respect and rever- 
ence human personality and advance its 
welfare. 

Grant that we may give to all the 
members of the human family an equal 
opportunity and chance to develop their 
inborn capacities to the utmost. 

May we have broad horizons that will 
link our life with the whole social order, 
made up not only of the life of our fel- 
low men around us but also of those who 
baye lived before us and those yet un- 

rn. 
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Show us how we may release our minds 
from every trace of suspicion, prejudice, 
race-hatred, and from all those animosi- 
ties which destroy happiness and impede 
the world’s progress toward a nobler 
civilization. 

In Christ's name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on June 13, 1963, the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 249. An act to amend section 632 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
an extension of the program of grants-in- 
aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
the hospitalization of certain veterans; and 

H.R. 5366. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS— 
REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday, June 21, to file a privileged 
report on the bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND JOB OPPORTU- 
NITIES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 124) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Last week I addressed to the Ameri- 
can people an appeal to conscience—a 
request for their cooperation in meet- 
ing the growing moral crisis in American 
race relations. I warned of “a rising 
tide of discontent that threatens the 
public safety” in many parts of the coun- 
try. I emphasized that “the events in 
Birmingham and elsewhere have so in- 
creased the cries for equality that no 
city or State or legislative body can pru- 
dently choose to ignore them.” It is a 
time to act,” I said, “in the Congress, in 
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State and local legislative bodies, and, 
above all, in all of our daily lives.” 

In the days that have followed, the 
predictions of increased violence have 
been tragically borne out. The “fires of 
frustration and discord” have burned 
hotter than ever. 

At the same time, the response of the 
American people to this appeal to their 
principles and obligations has been re- 
assuring. Private progress—by mer- 
chants and unions and local organiza- 
tions—has been marked, if not uniform, 
in many areas. Many doors long closed 
to Negroes, North and South, have been 
opened. Local biracial committees, un- 
der private and public sponsorship, have 
mushroomed. The mayors of our ma- 
jor cities, whom I earlier addressed, 
have pledged renewed action. But per- 
sisting inequalities and tensions make it 
clear that Federal action must lead the 
way, providing both the Nation's stand- 
ard and a nationwide solution. In short, 
the time has come for the Congress of 
the United States to join with the execu- 
tive and judicial branches in making it 
clear to all that race has no place in 
American life or law. 

On February 28, I sent to the Con- 
gress a message urging the enactment 
this year of three important pieces of 
civil rights legislation: 

1. Voting: Legislation to assure the 
availability to all of a basic and power- 
ful right—the right to vote in a free 
American election—by providing for the 
appointment of temporary Federal vot- 
ing referees while voting suits are pro- 
ceeding in areas of demonstrated need; 
by giving such suits preferential and ex- 
pedited treatment in the Federal courts; 
by prohibiting in Federal elections the 
application of different tests and stand- 
ards to different voter applicants; and by 
providing that, in voting suits pertain- 
ing to such elections, the completion of 
the sixth grade by any applicant creates 
a presumption that he is literate. Armed 
with the full and equal right to vote, our 
Negro citizens can help win other rights 
through political channels not now open 
to them in many areas. 

2. Civil Rights Commission: Legisla- 
tion to renew and expand the authority 
of the Commission on Civil Rights, en- 
abling it to serve as a national civil 
rights clearinghouse offering informa- 
tion, advice, and technical assistance to 
any public or private agency that so 
requests. 

3. School desegregation: Legislation to 
provide Federal technical and financial 
assistance to aid school districts in the 
process of desegregation in compliance 
with the Constitution. 

Other measures introduced in the 
Congress have also received the support 
of this administration, including those 
aimed at assuring equal employment 
opportunity. 

Although these recommendations were 
transmitted to the Congress some time 
ago, neither House has yet had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on any of these essential 
measures. The Negro’s drive for justice, 
however, has not stood still—nor will it, 
it is now clear, until full equality is 
achieved. The growing and understand- 
able dissatisfaction of Negro citizens with 
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the present pace of desegregation, and 
their increased determination to secure 
for themselves the equality of opportu- 
nity and treatment to which they are 
rightfully entitled, have underscored 
what should already have been clear: 
the necessity of the Congress enacting 
this year—not only the measures already 
proposed—but also additional legislation 
providing legal remedies for the denial 
of certain individual rights. 

The venerable code of equity law com- 
mands “for every wrong, a remedy.” 
But in too many communities, in too 
many parts of the country, wrongs are 
inflicted on Negro citizens for which no 
effective remedy at law is clearly and 
readily available. State and local laws 
may even affirmatively seek to deny the 
rights to which these citizens are fairly 
entitled—and this can result only in a 
decreased respect for the law and in- 
creased violations of the law. 

In the continued absence of congres- 
sional action, too many State and local 
Officials as well as businessmen will re- 
main unwilling to accord these rights 
to all citizens. Some local courts and 
local merchants may well claim to be 
uncertain of the law, while those mer- 
chants who do recognize the justice of 
the Negro’s request—and I believe these 
constitute the great majority of mer- 
chants, North and South—will be fearful 
of being the first to move, in the face 
of official, customer, employee, or com- 
petitive pressures. Negroes, conse- 
quently, can be expected to continue in- 
creasingly to seek the vindication of 
these rights through organized direct 
action, with all its potentially explosive 
consequences, such as we have seen in 
Birmingham, in Philadelphia, in Jack- 
son, in Boston, in Cambridge, Md., and 
in many other parts of the country. 

In short, the result of continued Fed- 
eral legislative inaction will be con- 
tinued, if not increased, racial strife— 
causing the leadership on both sides to 
pass from the hands of reasonable and 
responsible men to the purveyors of hate 
and violence, endangering domestic 
tranquillity, retarding our Nation’s eco- 
nomic and social progress, and weaken- 
ing the respect with which the rest of 
the world regards us. No American, I 
feel sure, would prefer this course of 
tension, disorder, and division—and the 
great majority of our citizens simply 
cannot accept it. 

For these reasons, I am proposing that 
the Congress stay in session this year 
until it has enacted—preferably as a 
single omnibus bill—the most respon- 
sible, reasonable and urgently needed so- 
lutions to this problem, solutions which 
should be acceptable to all fair-minded 
men. This bill would be known as the 
Civil Rights Act of 1963, and would in- 
clude—in addition to the aforementioned 
provisions on voting rights and the Civil 
Rights Commission—additional titles on 
public accommodations, employment, 
federally assisted programs, a commu- 
nity relations service, and education, 
with the latter including my previous 
recommendation on this subject. In ad- 
dition, I am requesting certain legislative 
and budget amendments designed to 
improve the training, skills and economic 
opportunities of the economically dis- 
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tressed and discontented, white and Ne- 
gro alike. Certain executive actions are 
also reviewed here; but legislative action 
is imperative. 


I, EQUAL ACCOMMODATIONS IN PUBLIC 
FACILITIES 


Events of recent weeks have again un- 
derlined how deeply our Negro citizens 
resent the injustice of being arbitrarily 
denied equal access to those facilities and 
accommodations which are otherwise 
open to the general public. That is a 
daily insult which has no place in a 
country proud of its heritage—the heri- 
tage of the melting-pot, of equal rights, 
of one nation and one people. No one 
has been barred on account of his race 
from fighting or dying for America— 
there are no white“ or “colored” signs 
on the foxholes or graveyards of battle. 
Surely, in 1963, 100 years after emanci- 
pation, it should not be necessary for any 
American citizen to demonstrate in the 
streets for the opportunity to stop at a 
hotel, or to eat at a lunch counter in the 
very department store in which he is 
shopping, or to enter a motion picture 
house, on the same terms as any other 
customer. As I stated in my message to 
the Congress of February 28, “no action 
is more contrary to the spirit of our de- 
mocracy and Constitution—or more 
rightfully resented by a Negro citizen 
who seeks only equal treatment—than 
the barring of that citizen from restau- 
rants, hotels, theaters, recreational areas 
and other public accommodations and 
facilities.” 

The U.S. Government has taken action 
through the courts and by other means 
to protect those who are peacefully 
demonstrating to obtain access to these 
public facilities; and it has taken action 
to bring an end to discrimination in rail, 
bus, and airline terminals, to open up 
restaurants and other public facilities 
in all buildings leased as well as owned 
by the Federal Government, and to as- 
sure full equality of access to all feder- 
ally owned parks, forests, and other 
recreational areas. When uncontrolled 
mob action directly threatened the non- 
discriminatory use of transportation 
facilities in May 1961, Federal marshals 
were employed to restore order and pre- 
vent potentially widespread personal and 
property damage. Growing nationwide 
concern with this problem, however, 
makes it clear that further Federal ac- 
tion is needed now to secure the right 
of all citizens to the full enjoyment of 
all facilities which are open to the 
general public. 

Such legislation is clearly consistent 
with the Constitution and with our con- 
cepts of both human rights and property 
rights. The argument that such meas- 
ures constitute an unconstitutional in- 
terference with property rights has con- 
sistently been rejected by the courts in 
upholding laws on zoning, collective bar- 
gaining, minimum wages, smoke control, 
and countless other measures designed 
to make certain that the use of private 
property is consistent with the public 
interest. While the legal situations are 
not parallel, it is interesting to note that 
Abraham Lincoln, in issuing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation 100 years ago, was 
also accused of violating the property 
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rights of slaveowners. Indeed, there is 
an age-old saying that property has its 
duties as well as its rights”; and no prop- 
erty owner who holds those premises for 
the purpose of serving at a profit the 
American public at large can claim any 
inherent right to exclude a part of that 
public on grounds of race or color. Just 
as the law requires common carriers to 
serve equally all who wish their services, 
so it can require public accommodations 
to accommodate equally all segments of 
the general public. Both human rights 
and property rights are foundations of 
our society—and both will flourish as the 
result of this measure. 

In a society which is increasingly mo- 
bile and in an economy which is increas- 
ingly interdependent, business establish- 
ments which serve the public—such as 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, stores, and 
others—serve not only the members of 
their immediate communities but travel- 
ers from other States and visitors from 
abroad. Their goods come from all over 
the Nation. This participation in the 
flow of interstate commerce has given 
these business establishments both in- 
creased prosperity and an increased re- 
sponsibility to provide equal access and 
service to all citizens. 

Some 30 States, the District of Colum- 
bia and numerous cities—covering some 
two-thirds of this country and well over 
two-thirds of its people—have already 
enacted laws of varying effectiveness 

discrimination in places of pub- 
lic accommodation, many of them in re- 
sponse to the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights in 1947. But while their efforts 
indicate that legislation in this area is 
not extraordinary, the failure of more 
States to take effective action makes it 
clear that Federal legislation is neces- 
sary. The State and local approach has 
been tried. The voluntary approach has 
been tried. But these approaches are in- 
sufficient to prevent the free flow of com- 
merce from being arbitrarily and ineffi- 
ciently restrained and distorted by 
discrimination in such establishments. 

Clearly the Federal Government has 
both the power and the obligation to 
eliminate these discriminatory practices: 
First, because they adversely affect the 
national economy and the flow of inter- 
state commerce; and because 
Congress has been specifically empowered 
under the 14th amendment to enact leg- 
islation making certain that no State 
law permits or sanctions the unequal 
protection or treatment of any of its citi- 
zens. 

There have been increasing public 
demonstrations of resentment directed 
against this kind of discrimination— 
demonstrations which too often breed 


1 Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Dlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas 


New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Wyoming. Cities with pub- 
lic accommodations ordinances which are 
outside the above States include Washing- 
ton, D.C., Wilmington, Del., Louisville, Ky., 
El Paso, Tex., Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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tension and violence. Only the Federal 
Government, it is clear, can make these 
demons’ unnecessary by providing 
peaceful remedies for the grievances 
which set them off. 

For these reasons, I am today propos- 
ing, as part of the Civil Rights Act of 
1963, a provision to guarantee all citizens 
equal access to the services and facil- 
ities of hotels, restaurants, places of 
amusement, and retail establishments. 

This seems to me to be an elementary 
right. Its denial is an arbitrary indig- 
nity that no American in 1963 should 
have to endure. The proposal would 
give the person aggrieved the right to 
obtain a court order against the offend- 
ing establishment or persons. Upon re- 
ceiving a complaint in a case sufficiently 
important to warrant his conclusion that 
a suit would materially further the pur- 
poses of the act, the Attorney General— 
if he finds that the aggrieved party is 
unable to undertake or otherwise arrange 
for a suit on his own (for lack of financial 
means or effective representation, or for 
fear of economic or other injury) —will 
first refer the case for voluntary settle- 
ment to the Community Relations Serv- 
ice described below, give the establish- 
ment involved time to correct its 
practices, permit State and local equal 
access laws (if any) to operate first, and 
then, and only then, initiate a suit for 
compliance. In short, to the extent that 
these unconscionable practices can be 
corrected by the individual owners, local- 
ities and States (and recent experience 
demonstrates how effectively and un- 
eventfully this can be done), the Federal 
Government has no desire to intervene. 

But an explosive national problem 
cannot await city-by-city solutions; and 
those who loudly abhor Federal action 
only invite it if they neglect or evade 
their own obligations. 

This provision will open doors in every 
part of the country which never should 
have been closed. Its enactment will 
hasten the end to practices which have 
no place in a free and united nation, and 
thus help move this potentially danger- 
ous problem from the streets to the 
courts. 

It. DESEGREGATION OF SCHOOLS 


In my message of February 28, while 
commending the progress already made 
in achieving desegregation of education 
at all levels as required by the Constitu- 
tion, I was compelled to point out the 
slowness of progress toward primary and 
secondary school desegregation. The 
Supreme Court has recently voiced the 
same opinion. Many Negro children 
entering segregated grade schools at the 
time of the Supreme Court decision in 
1954 will enter segregated high schools 
this year, having suffered a loss which 
can never be regained. Indeed, discrim- 
ination in education is one basic cause of 
the other inequities and hardships in- 
flicted upon our Negro citizens. The 
lack of equal educational opportunity 
deprives the individual of equal economic 
opportunity, restricts his contribution as 
a citizen and community leader, encour- 
ages him to drop out of school and im- 
poses a heavy burden on the effort to 
eliminate discriminatory practices and 
prejudices from our national life. 


June 19 


The Federal courts, pursuant to the 
1954 decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and earlier decisions on institutions of 
higher learning, have shown both com- 
petence and courage in directing the de- 
segregation of schools on the local level. 
It is appropriate to keep this responsi- 
bility largely within the judicial arena. 
But it is unfair and unrealistic to ex- 
pect that the burden of initiating such 
cases can be wholly borne by private 
litigants. Too often those entitled to 
bring suit on behalf of their children lack 
the economic means for instituting and 
maintaining such cases or the ability to 
withstand the personal, physical and eco- 
nomic harassment which sometimes de- 
scends upon those who do institute them. 
The same is true of students wishing to 
attend the college of their choice but 
unable to assume the burden of litigation. 

These difficulties are among the princi- 
pal reasons for the delay in carrying out 
the 1954 decision; and this delay cannot 
be justified to those who have been hurt 
asa result. Rights such as these, as the 
Supreme Court recently said, are “present 
rights. They are not merely hopes to 
some future enjoyment of some formal- 
istic constitutional promise. The basic 
guarantees of our Constitution are war- 
rants for the here and now.” 

In order to achieve a more orderly and 
consistent compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s school and college desegregation 
decisions, therefore, I recommend that 
the Congress assert its specific constitu- 
tional authority to implement the 14th 
amendment by including in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963 a new title providing 
the following: 

(A) Authority would be given the At- 
torney Genera] to initiate in the Federal 
district courts appropriate legal proceed- 
ings against local public school boards 
or public institutions of higher learn- 
ing—or to intervene in existing cases— 
whenever 

(1) he has received a written com- 
plaint from students or from the parents 
of students who are being denied equal 
protection of the laws by a segregated 
public school or college; and 

(2) he certifies that such persons are 
unable to undertake or otherwise arrange 
for the initiation and maintenance of 
such legal proceedings for lack of finan- 
cial means or effective legal representa- 
tion or for fear of economic or other in- 
jury; and 

(3) he determines that his initiation of 
or intervention in such suit will ma- 
terially further the orderly progress of 
desegregation in public education, For 
this purpose, the Attorney General 
would establish criteria to determine the 
priority and relative need for Federal ac- 
tion in those districts from which com- 
plaints have been filed. 

(B) As previously recommended, tech- 
nical and financial assistance would be 
given to those school districts in all 
parts of the country which, voluntarily 
or as the result of litigation, are en- 
gaged in the process of meeting the edu- 
cational problems flowing from desegre- 
gation or racial imbalance but which 
are in need of guidance, experienced 
help or financial assistance in order to 
train their personnel for this changeover, 
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cope with new difficulties and complete 
the job satisfactorily (including in such 
assistance loans to a district where State 
or local funds have been withdrawn or 
withheld because of desegregation). 

Public institutions already operating 
without racial discrimination, of course, 
will not be affected by this statute. Lo- 
cal action can always make Federal ac- 
tion unnecessary. Many school boards 
have peacefully and voluntarily de- 
segregated in recent years. And while 
this act does not include private col- 
leges and schools, I strongly urge them 
to live up to their responsibilities and to 
recognize no arbitrary bar of race or 
color—for such bars have no place in 
any institution, least of all one devoted 
to the truth and to the improvement of 
all mankind. 


I. PAIR AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment falls with special 
cruelty on minority groups. The unem- 
ployment rate of Negro workers is more 
than twice as high as that of the work- 
ing force as a whole. In many of our 
larger cities, both North and South, the 
number of jobless Negro youth—often 
20 percent or more—creates an atmos- 
phere of frustration, resentment and un- 
rest which does not bode well for the 
future. Delinquency, vandalism, gang 
warfare, disease, slums and the high cost 
of public welfare and crime are all direct- 
ly related to unemployment among 
whites and Negroes alike—and recent 
labor difficulties in Philadelphia may well 
be only the beginning if more jobs are 
not found in the larger Northern cities 
in particular. 

Employment opportunities, moreover, 
play a major role in determining wheth- 
er the rights described above are mean- 
ingful. There is little value in a Negro’s 
obtaining the right to be admitted to 
hotels and restaurants if he has no cash 
in his pocket and no job. 

Relief of Negro unemployment requires 
progress in three major areas: 

(1) More jobs must be created through 
greater economic growth: The Negro— 
too often unskilled, too often the first to 
be fired and the last to be hired—is a 
primary victim of recessions, depressed 
areas and unused industrial capacity. 
Negro unemployment will not be notice- 
ably diminished in this country until the 
total demand for labor is effectively in- 
creased and the whole economy is headed 
toward a level of fullemployment. When 
our economy operates below capacity, 
Negroes are more severely affected than 
other groups. Conversely, return to full 
employment yields particular benefits to 
the Negro. Recent studies have shown 
that for every 1 percentage point decline 
in the general unemployment rate there 
tends to be a 2-percentage point reduc- 
tion in Negro unemployment. 

Prompt and substantial tax reduction 
is a key to achieving the full employment 
we need. The promise of the area re- 
development program—which harnesses 
local initiative toward the solution of 
deep-seated economic distress—must not 
be stifled for want of sufficient authori- 
zation or adequate financing. The ac- 
celerated public works program is now 
gaining momentum; States, cities, and 
local communities should press ahead 
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with the projects financed by this meas- 
ure. In addition, I have instructed the 
Departments of Labor, Commerce, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare to ex- 
amine how their programs for the relief 
of unemployment and economic hard- 
ship can be still more intensively focused 
on those areas of hard-core, long-term 
unemployment, among both white and 
nonwhite workers. Our concern with 
civil rights must not cause any diversion 
or dilution of our efforts for economic 
progress—for without such progress the 
Negro’s hopes will remain unfulfilled. 

(2) More education and training to 
raise the level of skills: A distressing 
number of unemployed Negroes are il- 
literate and unskilled, refugees from 
farm automation, unable to do simple 
computations or even to read a help- 
wanted advertisement. Too many are 
equipped to work only in those occupa- 
tions where technology and other 
changes have reduced the need for man- 
power—as farm labor or manual labor, in 
mining or construction. Too many have 
attended segregated schools that were so 
lacking in adequate funds and faculty 
as to be unable to produce qualified job 
applicants. And too many who have 
attended nonsegregated schools dropped 
out for lack of incentive, guidance, or 
progress. The unemployment rate for 
those adults with less than 5 years of 
schooling is around 10 percent; it has 
consistently been double the prevailing 
rate for high school graduates; and stud- 
ies of public welfare recipients show a 
shockingly high proportion of parents 
bi less than a primary school educa- 

on. 

Although the proportion of Negroes 
without adequate education and train- 
ing is far higher than the proportion 
of whites, none of these problems is re- 
stricted to Negroes alone. This Nation 
is in critical need of a massive upgrad- 
ing in its education and training effort 
for all citizens. In an age of rapidly 
changing technology, that effort today 
is failing millions of our youth. It is 
especially failing Negro youth in segre- 
gated schools and crowded slums. If 
we are ever to lift them from the morass 
of social and economic degradation, it 
will be through the strengthening of 
our education and training services—by 
improving the quality of instruction; by 
enabling our schools to cope with rapid- 
ly expanding enrollments; and by in- 
creasing opportunities and incentives 
for all individuals to complete their ed- 
ucation and to continue their self- 
development during adulthood. 

I have therefore requested of the Con- 
gress and request again today the en- 
actment of legislation to assist educa- 
tion at every level from grade school 
through graduate school. 

I have also requested the enactment 
of several measures which provide, by 
various means and for various age and 
educational groups, expanded job train- 
ing and job experience. Today, in the 
new and more urgent context of this 
message, I wish to renew my request for 
these measures, to expand their prospec- 
tive operation and to supplement them 
with additional provisions. The addi- 
tional $400 million which will be re- 
quired beyond that contained in the Jan- 
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uary budget is more than offset by the 
various budget reductions which I have 
already sent to the Congress in the last 
4months. Studies show, moreover, that 
the loss of 1 year’s income due to 
unemployment is more than the total 
cost of 12 years of education through 
high school; and, when welfare and oth- 
er social costs are added, it is clear that 
failure to take these steps will cost us 
far more than their enactment. There 
is no more profitable investment than 
education, and no greater waste than 
ill-trained youth. 

Specifically, I now propose: 

(A) That additional funds be provided 
to broaden the manpower development 
and training program, and that the act 
be amended, not only to increase the 
authorization ceiling and to postpone the 
effective date of State matching require- 
ments, but also (in keeping with the 
recommendations of the President’s 
Committee on Youth Employment) to 
lower the age for training allowances 
from 19 to 16, to allocate funds for liter- 
acy training, and to permit the payment 
of a higher proportion of the program’s 
training allowances to out-of-school 
youths, with provisions to assure that no 
one drops out of school to take advantage 
of this program; 

(B) That additional funds be provided 
to finance the pending youth employ- 
ment bill, which is designed to channel 
the energies of out-of-school, out-of- 
work youth into the constructive outlet 
offered by hometown improvement 
projects and conservation work; 

(C) That the pending vocational edu- 
cation amendments, which would greatly 
update and expand this program of 
teaching job skills to those in school, be 
strengthened by the appropriation of ad- 
ditional funds, with some of the added 
money earmarked for those areas with 
a high incidence of school dropouts and 
youth unemployment, and by the addi- 
tion of a new program of demonstration 
youth training projects to be conducted 
in these areas; 

(D) That the vocational education 
program be further amended to provide 
a work-study program for youth of high 
school age, with Federal funds helping 
their school or other local public agency 
employ them part time in order to enable 
and encourage them to complete their 
training; 

(E) That the ceiling be raised on the 
adult basic education provisions in the 
pending education program, in order to 
help the States teach the fundamental 
tools of literacy and learning to cul- 
turally deprived adults. More than 22 
million Americans in all parts of the 
country have less than 8 years of school- 
ing; and 

(F) That the public welfare work- 
relief and training program, which the 
Congress added last year, be amended to 
provide Federal financing of the super- 
vision and equipment costs, and more 
Federal demonstration and training 
projects, thus encouraging State and 
local welfare agencies to put employable 
but unemployed welfare recipients to 
work on local projects which do not dis- 
place other workers. 

To make the above recommendations 
effective, I call upon more States to 
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adopt enabling legislation covering un- 
employed fathers under the aid-to- 
dependent children program, thereby 
gaining their services for work-relief 
jobs, and to move ahead more vigorously 
in implementing the manpower develop- 
ment and training program, I am ask- 
ing the Secretaries of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make use of 
their authority to deal directly with com- 
munities and vocational schools when- 
ever State cooperation or progress is in- 
sufficient, particularly in those areas 
where youth unemployment is too high. 
Above all, I urge the Congress to enact 
all of these measures with alacrity and 
foresight. 

For even the complete elimination of 
racial discrimination in employment—a 
goal toward which this Nation must 
strive (as discussed below) will not put 
a single unemployed Negro to work un- 
less he has the skills required and unless 
more jobs have been created—and thus 
the passage of the legislation described 
above (under both sections (1) and (2)) 
is essential if the objectives of this mes- 
sage are to be met. 

(3) Finally racial discrimination in 
employment must be eliminated: Denial 
of the right to work is unfair, regardless 
of its victim. It is doubly unfair to 
throw its burden on an individual be- 
cause of his race or color. Men who 
served side by side with each other on 
the field of battle should have no diffi- 
culty working side by side on an assem- 
bly line or construction project. 

Therefore, to combat this evil in all 
parts of the country, 

(A) The Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, under the chair- 
manship of the Vice President, should be 
given a permanent statutory basis, as- 
suring it of adequate financing and en- 
forcement procedures. That Committee 
is now stepping up its efforts to remove 
racial barriers in the hiring practices of 
Federal departments, agencies, and Fed- 
eral contractors, covering a total of some 
20 million employees and the Nation’s 
major employers. I have requested a 
company-by-company, plant-by-plant, 
unjon-by- union report to assure the im- 
plementation of this policy. 

(B) I will shortly issue an Executive 
order extending the authority of the 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity to include the construction of 
buildings and other facilities undertaken 
wholly or in part as a result of Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. 

(C) I have directed that all Federal 
construction programs be reviewed to 
prevent any racial discrimination in hir- 
ing practices, either directly in the re- 
jection of presently available qualified 
Negro workers or indirectly by the ex- 
clusion of Negro applicants for appren- 
ticeship training. 

(D) I have directed the Secretary of 
Labor, in the conduct of his duties under 
the Federal Apprenticeship Act and 
Executive Order No. 10925, to require 
that the admission of young workers to 
apprenticeship programs be on a com- 
pletely nondiscriminatory basis. 

(E) I have directed the Secretary of 
Labor to make certain that the job coun- 
seling and placement responsibilities of 
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the Federal-State Employment Service 
are carried out on a nondiscriminatory 
basis, and to help assure that full and 
equal employment opportunity is pro- 
vided all qualified Negro applicants. The 
Selection and referral of applicants for 
employment and for training opportuni- 
ties, and the administration of the em- 
ployment offices’ other services and fa- 
cilities, must be carried on without 
regard to race or color. This will be of 
special importance to Negroes graduat- 
ing from high school or college this 
month. 

(F) The Department of Justice has 
intervened in a case now pending before 
the NLRB involving charges of racial 
discrimination on the part of certain 
union locals. 

(G) As a part of its new policy on 
Federal employee organizations, this 
Government will recognize only those 
that do not discriminate on grounds of 
race or color. 

(H) I have called upon the leaders of 
organized labor to end discrimination in 
their membership policies; and some 118 
unions, representing 85 percent of the 
AFL-CIO membership, have signed non- 
discrimination agreements with the 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. More are expected. 

(I) Finally, I renew my support of 
pending Federal fair employment prac- 
tices legislation, applicable to both em- 
ployers and unions. Approximately 
two-thirds of the Nation’s labor force is 
already covered by Federal, State, and 
local equal employment opportunity 
measures—including those employed in 
the 22 States and numerous cities which 
have enacted such laws as well as those 
paid directly or indirectly by Federal 
funds. But, as the Secretary of Labor 
testified in January 1962, Federal legisla- 
tion is desirable, for it would help set a 
standard for all the Nation and close 
existing gaps. 

This problem of unequal job opportu- 
nity must not be allowed to grow, as the 
result of either recession or discrimina- 
tion. I enlist every employer, every 
labor union, and every agency of govern- 
ment—whether affected directly by these 
measures or not—in the task of seeing to 
it that no false lines are drawn in assur- 
ing equality of the right and opportunity 
to make a decent living. 

Iv. COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


I have repeatedly stressed the fact that 
progress in race relations, while it can- 
not be delayed, can be more solidly and 
more peacefully accomplished to the ex- 
tent that legislation can be buttressed 
by voluntary action. I have urged each 
member of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors to establish biracial human rela- 
tions committees in every city; and I 
hope all communities will establish such 
a group, preferably through official ac- 
tion. Such a board or committee can 
provide invaluable services by identify- 
ing community tensions before they 
reach the crisis stage, by improving co- 
operation and communication between 
the races, and by advising local officials, 
merchants, and organizations on the 
steps which can be taken to insure 
prompt progress. 
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A similar agency is needed on the Fed- 
eral level—to work with these local com- 
mittees, providing them with advice 
and assistance—to work in those com- 
munities which lack a local committee— 
and generally to help ease tensions and 
suspicions, to help resolve interracial 
disputes and to work quietly to improve 
relations in any community threatened 
or torn with strife. Such an effort is in 
no way a substitute for effective legisla- 
tive guarantees of human rights. But 
conciliation and cooperation can facili- 
tate the achievement of those rights, en- 
abling legislation to operate more 
smoothly and more effectively. 

The Department of Justice and its 
Civil Rights Division have already per- 
formed yeoman service of this nature, in 
Birmingham, in Jackson, and through- 
out the country. But the problem has 
grown beyond the time and energies 
which a few otherwise burdened officials 
can make available—and, in some areas, 
the confidence of all will be greater in an 
intermediary whose duties are com- 
pletely separated from departmental 
functions of investigation or litigation. 

It is my intention, therefore, to estab- 
lish by Executive order (until such time 
as it can be created by statute) an inde- 
pendent Community Relations Service— 
to fulfill the functions described above, 
working through regional, State, and lo- 
cal committees to the extent possible, 
and offering its services in tension-torn 
communities either upon its own motion 
or upon the request of a local official or 
other party. Authority for such a Serv- 
ice is included in the proposed omni- 
bus bill. It will work without publicity 
and hold all information imparted to its 
officers in strict confidence. Its own 
resources can be preserved by its encour- 
aging and assisting the creation of State 
and local committees, either on a con- 
tinuing basis or in emergency situations. 

Without powers of enforcement or sub- 
pena, such a Service is no substitute 
for other measures; and it cannot guar- 
antee success. But dialog and discus- 
sion are always better than violence— 
and this agency, by enabling all con- 
cerned to sit down and reason together, 
can play a major role in achieving peace- 
ful progress in civil rights. 

V. FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Simple justice requires that public 
funds, to which all taxpayers of all 
races contribute, not be spent in any 
fashion which encourages, entrenches, 
subsidizes, or results in racial discrimina- 
tion. Direct discrimination by Federal, 
State, or local governments is prohibited 
by the Constitution. But indirect dis- 
crimination, through the use of Federal 
funds, is just as invidious; and it should 
not be necessary to resort to the courts 
to prevent each individual violation. 
Congress and the Executive have their 
responsibilities to uphold the Constitu- 
tion also; and, in the 1960’s, the execu- 
tive branch has sought to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities by banning discrimination 
in federally financed housing, in NDEA 
and NSF institutes, in federally affected 
employment, in the Army and Air Force 
Reserve, in the training of civilian de- 
fense workers, and in all federally owned 
and leased facilities. 
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Many statutes providing Federal 
financial assistance, however, define with 
such precision both the Administrator's 
role and the conditions upon which 
specified amounts shall be given to desig- 
nated recipients that the amount of ad- 
ministrative discretion remaining— 
which might be used to withhold funds 
if discrimination were not ended—is at 
best questionable. No administrator has 
the unlimited authority to invoke the 
Constitution in opposition to the man- 
date of the Congress. Nor would it 
always be helpful to require uncondi- 
tionally—as is often proposed—the with- 
drawal of all Federal funds from 
programs urgently needed by Negroes as 
well as whites; for this may only penalize 
those who least deserve it without end- 
ing discrimination. 

Instead of permitting this issue to be- 
come a political device often exploited by 
those opposed to social or economic 
progress, it would be better at this time 
to pass a single comprehensive provi- 
sion making it clear that the Federal 
Government is not required, under any 
statute, to furnish any kind of financial 
assistance—by way of grant, loan, con- 
tract, guarantee, insurance, or other- 
wise—to any program or activity in 
which racial discrimination occurs. 
This would not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cut off all Federal aid of all 
kinds as a means of punishing an area 
for the discrimination occurring there- 
in—but it would clarify the authority of 
any administrator with respect to Fed- 
eral funds or financial assistance and 
discriminatory practices. 

CONCLUSION 


Many problems remain that cannot be 
ignored. The enactment of the legis- 
lation I have recommended will not solve 
all our problems of race relations. This 
bill must be supplemented by action in 
every branch of government at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local level. It must be 
supplemented as well by enlightened pri- 
vate citizens, private businesses and 
private labor and civic organizations, by 
responsibile educators and editors, and 
certainly by religious leaders who recog- 
nize the conflict between racial bigotry 
and the Holy Word. 

This is not a sectional problem—it is 
nationwide. It is not a partisan prob- 
lem, The proposals set forth above are 
based on a careful consideration of the 
views of leaders of both parties in both 
Houses of Congress. In 1957 and 1960, 
members of both parties rallied behind 
the civil rights measures of my prede- 
cessor; and I am certain that this tradi- 
tion can be continued, as it has in the 
ease of world crises. A national domes- 
tic crisis also calls for bipartisan unity 
and solutions. 

We will not solve these problems by 
blaming any group or section for the 
legacy which has been handed down by 
past generations. But neither will these 
problems be solved by clinging to the 
patterns of the past. Nor, finally, can 
they be solved in the streets, by lawless 
acts on either side, or by the physical 
actions or presence of any private group 
or public official, however appealing such 
melodramatic devices may seem to some. 
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During the weeks past, street demon- 
strations, mass picketing and parades 
have brought these matters to the Na- 
tion’s attention in dramatic fashion in 
many cities throughout the United 
States. This has happened because 
these racial injustices are real and no 
other remedy was in sight. But, as feel- 
ings have risen in recent days, these 
demonstrations have increasingly en- 
dangered lives and property, enflamed 
emotions and unnecessarily divided com- 
munities. They are not the way in 
which this country should rid itself of 
racial discrimination. Violence is never 
justified; and, while peaceful communi- 
cation, deliberation, and petitions of pro- 
test continue, I want to caution against 
demonstrations which can lead to 
violence. 

This problem is now before the Con- 
gress. Unruly tactics or pressures will 
not help and may hinder the effective 
consideration of these measures. If they 
are enacted, there will be legal remedies 
available; and, therefore, while the Con- 
gress is completing its work, I urge all 
community leaders, Negro and white, to 
do their utmost to lessen tensions and to 
exercise self-restraint. The Congress 
should have an opportunity to freely 
work its will. Meanwhile, I strongly 
support action by local public officials 
and merchants to remedy these griev- 
ances on their own. 

The legal remedies I have proposed are 
the embodiment of this Nation's basic 
posture of commonsense and common 
justice. They involve every American’s 
right to vote, to go to school, to get a job, 
and to be served in a public place with- 
out arbitrary discrimination—rights 
which most Americans take for granted. 

In short, enactment of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1963 at this session of the Con- 
gress—however long it may take and 
however troublesome it may be—is im- 
perative. It will go far toward provid- 
ing reasonable men with the reasonable 
means of meeting these problems; and 
it will thus help end the kind of racial 
strife which this Nation can hardly af- 
ford. Rancor, violence, disunity, and 
national shame can only hamper our 
national standing and security. To 
paraphrase the words of Lincoln: “In 
giving freedom to the Negro, we assure 
freedom to the free—honorable alike in 
what we give and what we preserve.” 

I therefore ask every Member of Con- 
gress to set aside sectional and political 
ties, and to look at this issue from the 
viewpoint of the Nation. I ask you to 
look into your hearts—not in search of 
charity, for the Negro neither wants nor 
needs condescension—but for the one 
plain, proud, and priceless quality that 
unites us all as Americans; a sense of 
justice. In this year of the emancipa- 
tion centennial, justice requires us to 
insure the blessings of liberty for all 
Americans and their posterity—not 
merely for reasons of economic efficiency, 
world diplomacy, and domestic tranquil- 
lity—but, above all, because it is right. 

JoHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, June 19, 1963. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in the mes- 
sage just submitted to the Congress, the 
President has laid it on the line. He has 
set forth the guidelines of a program 
which can produce justice for all Ameri- 
cans this year. If this Congress can pass 
this measure, it will have made a monu- 
mental contribution. In the area of 
human rights this could be the most pro- 
ductive Congress of the century. 

The President has set the tempo of 
our work and we should proceed with- 
out delay. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just heard with interest the reading of 
the message of the President on civil 
rights. I rise to comment briefiy upon 
it, because I fear that this message is 
in keeping with the thinking of too many 
people who are ignoring the rights of the 
majority in our country. 

As the message was read, I noted the 
recommendation that the commerce 
clause be extended and stretched in a 
method never contemplated by the 
writers of the Constitution. I heard also 
reference to implementing the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution in a 
way which I believe even those who 
voted for it freely—as well as those who 
voted for it under force—never con- 
templated. I was impressed by the fact 
that in the message there was not the 
slightest reference to the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution and that is an 
equally important section of our Con- 
stitution. 

The 10th amendment is brief and clear. 
It says: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 


by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


In my judgment, the proposals con- 
tained in the President's message would, 
if enacted into law, constitute a usurpa- 
tion of the powers, rights, and privileges 
of the States and the people. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO 
PERMIT PRAYER IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, for 19 
years as a member of the New York State 
Legislature and as a Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States, I have pursued 
the policy of never voting for a motion 
to discharge a committee or signing a 
petition to discharge a committee from 
consideration of a piece of legislation 
affecting our material wants. But, with 
the Supreme Court decision of June 25, 
1962, and the Supreme Court decision on 
Monday of this week which intends to 
and will bar prayer from public schools 
in the United States, I intend for the 
first time to give the Congress of the 
United States, the House of Representa- 
tives, and the people of the various State 
legislatures the right to determine 
whether the Constitution shall be 
amended to permit prayer in public 
schools and in all public places. 

To this end, today I have for the first 
time in my history as a legislator pre- 
sented a resolution to the House that will 
discharge the Committee on Rules from 
consideration of my resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 9, to so permit prayer 
in our public schools. 

After the expiration of 7 legislative 
days, I will place a petition at the desk 
to give the Members of this House the 
opportunity to sign it and to bring before 
this House and let the American people 
have the opportunity to have a constitu- 
tional amendment which, I believe, they 
are entitled to. 


THE PRESIDENT'S CIVIL RIGHTS 
MESSAGE 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to comment on one aspect of the Presi- 
dent’s message which we have just heard 
here in the House of Representatives. 
That is the necessity for any legislation 
affecting civil rights to be of a bipartisan 
nature. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that this 
is certainly an area where bipartisan ac- 
tion is essential. There have been too 
many instances of playing politics with 
the inherent civil and constitutional 
rights of individuals in this country. 
Certainly the President must have some 
assurance that there is strong Republi- 
can support and strong Democratic sup- 
port for civil rights legislation of a mod- 
erate and a reasonable nature. 

Mr. Speaker, while serving in the leg- 
islature of the State of Illinois I had an 
opportunity to help make equal job op- 
portunity legislation a bipartisan issue 
there. I know that the great majority 
of the Members of this Congress recog- 
nize that the time for equal opportunity, 
the time for equal citizenship for all, is 
here and now. We should see to it that 
this subject of legislation is placed on a 
bipartisan level in order that we can 
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work together as Members of this Con- 
gress in supporting reasonable legisla- 
tion. 


BETTER TAKE A “PRO’S” ADVICE 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
after having listened to the reading of 
the President’s message, I would predict 
that during the next few weeks it will 
become abundantly clear that the Presi- 
dent might well have followed the ad- 
vice of a real pro, former President 
Truman, who only last week stated that 
in his opinion no further civil rights 
legislation was needed, only the enforce- 
ment of laws presently on the books and 
the Constitution. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration, abetted by the Republican 
leadership, seeks to stampede Congress 
into enacting the most far reaching 
racial legislation since reconstruction. 

It is common knowledge that until a 
month ago neither the administration 
nor the Republican leadership had any 
plans to advance so-called civil rights 
legislation at this session of Congress. A 
tragic day has arrived in American his- 
tory when mob action can drive the Na- 
tion’s political leadership into proposing 
hasty, ill-considered legislative pro- 
grams. 

It remains for the American people, 
from all parts of the country, to resist 
this political descent into mobocracy. 
Those of us in Congress who plan 
to fight this bill will need all possible 
help. Americans everywhere—North 
and South, Democrats and Republi- 
cans—must act now to let their Wash- 
ington leaders know of their objection 
to this force legislation. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with great interest to the President's 
message on civil rights. I believe he has 
made a sincere, courageous, and states- 
manlike message. 

The President strikes out boldly to at- 
tack segregation on many fronts. He 
wisely asks for bipartisan support of this 
program, and I hope he shall receive it. 
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He recognizes that present wrongs re- 
quire legal remedies too long delayed. 
He generally seeks to restore peace and 
tranquillity to our land, and to quell the 
fires of frustration and discontent. He 
wishes to prevent extremists from taking 
leadership of the malcontents of certain 
elements in our population. 

Undoubtedly the message and the bill 
accompanying it will be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I hope to 
renew hearings on this important mes- 
sage and bill this coming week. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, exactly 
100 years ago tomorrow, June 20, 1863, 
West Virginia achieved statehood. 

Our wild forests, rugged mountains, 
and trickling streams make West Vir- 
ginia an ideal spot for hunting, fishing, 
and vacationing. There is lots of elbow 
room in West Virginia, and the State is 
easily accessible to the major population 
centers of the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Middle West. There are tremendous 
industrial opportunities in all areas of 
the State, and the most rapid growth has 
been scored in the Ohio River and Kana- 
wha River Valleys. 

A mark of West Virginia's participa- 
tion in the space age is the National 
Radio Astronomy Laboratory at Green 
Banks, W. Va. 

During the Civil War, a delegation 
called on President Abraham Lincoln and 
asked whether the materials being used 
to complete the Capitol dome might not 
better be used as sinews of war. Presi- 
dent Lincoln quickly answerd that the 
work on the Capitol should go on as a 
symbol that the Union would go on, 
When the Statue of Freedom was hoisted 
to the top of the Capitol in December 
1863, 35 guns boomed out in salute. The 
35th gun was fired in honor of West 
Virginia, which had 6 months earlier 
been admitted as the 35th State in the 
Union. 

Tomorrow, it is entirely fitting that 
President Kennedy should return to 
West Virginia. The President of the 
United States will fly to Charleston, 
W. Va. to help us celebrate our 100th 
birthday. To my colleagues and to 
everyone throughout the Nation, may I 
say: Please come to West Virginia during 
our centennial year. Come and relax 
with the most friendly, courteous, and 
unselfish people in the world. You will 
want to stay in West Virginia—a land of 
unlimited opportunity where you can 
share the fruits of freedom with those 
who live under our banner which pro- 
claims: “Mountaineers are always free.” 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 84] 

Ashley Hébert Rains 
Ayres Hosmer Reuss 
Bolling Joelson Roberts, Ala. 
Brown, Ohio Jones, Ala Roosevelt 
Buckley St Germain 
Colmer Kee St. Onge 
Corman Kilburn eberg 
Curtis King, Calif. Scott 
Davis, Tenn. McMillan Shelley 
Diggs MacGregor Sheppard 
Elisworth May Siler 
Forrester Meader Sisk 
Giaimo Miller, N.Y. r 
Grabowski Moss Ullman 
Grant Norblad Willis 

Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 384 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUSPENSION OF EQUAL TIME PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT FOR 1964 PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BOLLING], and 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up the resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 402, and ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution (HJ. Res. 247) to suspend for the 
1964 campaign the equal opportunity re- 
quirements of section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 for nominees for the offices 
of President and Vice President. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
joint resolution and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the joint 
resolution shall be read for amendment un- 
der the five-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the joint resolution 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the joint resolution to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the joint reso- 
lution and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery], and pending that 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order House Joint Resolution 247 relat- 
ing to radio and television time in presi- 
dential campaigns. It will be recalled, 
Mr. Speaker, that a couple of years ago 
there was some embarrassment and 
trouble precipitated by the fact that 
under the law if time is given to one 


as 
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candidate for an office then equal time 
must be given to his opponent. There 
was an effort apparently in which cer- 
tain people who were candidates for the 
Presidency and for the Vice Presidency 
who were not legally qualified candidates 
desired to get time and it therefore 
created some trouble. 

Mr. Speaker, we passed a joint resolu- 
tion at that time providing that that 
general provision should not prevail dur- 
ing the 1960 campaign; in other words, 
that candidates must be qualified party 
candidates in order to be recognized for 
this equal-time provision of radio and 
television. That applied only to the 1960 
election. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the 1964 election 
is approaching and it has been thought 
advisable that it should be extended and 
made to apply to the 1964 election. So, 
with minor amendments, this is merely 
the resolution that was adopted by the 
Congress for the 1960 presidential elec- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, the rule provides for 1 
hour of general debate. There was no 
objection to the granting of the rule in 
the Rules Committee when we had the 
hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] explained the 
resolution itself and the effect of it, if 
adopted. Perhaps a little more informa- 
tion on the background might be of in- 
terest, particularly to some of the newer 
Members of the House who were not here 
when this first suspension of section 315 
was approved by the Congress previous to 
the 1960 election. 

Mr. Speaker, section 315 of the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934 of 
course provides that whatever broadcast- 
ing facilities are made available to one 
candidate, the same facilities and op- 
portunities must be available to every 
other qualified candidate for that same 
office and in the same manner. 

Even though this provision has been 
in the act since 1934, it was just pre- 
sumed that the networks and the licen- 
sees could broadcast the national politi- 
cal convention proceedings of the two 
major parties and provide equal time to 
the candidates of the two major parties, 
without giving serious concern to any 
other candidates from any other party. 
This seemed to meet with popular ac- 
ceptance. So this practice—and it was 
just a practice—was not challenged. 
However, in 1959 when present Mayor 
Richard Daley was a candidate for re- 
election as mayor of the city of Chicago 
another candidate by the name of Lar 
Daley requested equal time to compen- 
sate for some news coverage that had 
been afforded Mayor Richard Daley. The 
station denied that request. Candidate 
Lar Daley appealed to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and they—the 
Commission—held in his favor, that he 
should be permitted although he was not 
a major candidate for the office in the 
eyes of the licensee involved, to have 
ecual time. Equal time was given to 
him. It was on viewing the film as to 
how he utilized that equal time award 
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that persuaded me to support suspen- 
sion of the equal-time provision in sec- 
tion 315 for the 1960 election. Then the 
Congress proceeded by a resolution to 
suspend this provision for the 1960 cam- 
paign. Obviously we are now approach- 
ing the 1964 campaign. So this proposal 
is again before the House. 

Let me direct my remarks now over 
on the Republican side of the aisle. I 
notice some opposition on our side of the 
aisle. You perhaps believe, and I think, 
and Attorney General Kennedy has said 
publicly, if it had not been for the tele- 
vision coverage of the 1960 candidate 
debate the now President Kennedy 
would not have been elected. So this 

brings up some reservations 

over here whether or not this is in our 

party interest and whether this is in the 

oe interest to approve this suspen- 
on. 

Mr. Speaker, we have two things to 
consider, and again I am directing my 
remarks pretty much to those on our side 
of the aisle. I think there are two as- 
pects to this. 

In 1960 our candidate obviously had 
the responsibility for all the problems 
that were then prevalent, and he under- 
took to defend them; whereas the chal- 
lenging candidate, then Senator Ken- 
nedy, had no responsibility and could 
criticize without having to take the re- 
sponsibility for any of the misfortunes 
or any of the undesirable developments 
that had transpired in the previous 8 


years. 

This time it is going to be turned 
around. I say this to my friends on my 
right: In 1964 the situation is going to be 
reversed, because the Republican can- 
didate, whoever he may be, and he will 
be a good one and probably a very suc- 
cessful candidate, but as to what his 
identity is by name I cannot say, will not 
have the responsibility of explaining all 
of the misfortunes and mistakes in the 
last 4 years. 

I think the public interest will be well 
served. Regardless of the political re- 
sponsibility on our side of the aisle or 
the other side of the aisle, every licensee, 
of course, has a public responsibility as 
well, and that is to use his privilege as 
a broadcaster in order to bring such 
public events to the attention of his lis- 
teners or his viewers, as the case may be, 
or as he deems to be in the public in- 
terest, and to fulfill his responsibility as 
a public licensee. 

So on that basis, Mr. Speaker, I urge 
adoption of the rule, and I recommend 
approval of the resolution after it has 
been fully considered in the Committee 
of the Whole. I was a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce when this matter was first 
considered by that committee in 1959. 
I supported the suspension at that time, 
and I remain in that position today. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF VA HOSPITALS 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 403. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4347) to limit the authority of the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget with respect to new construction or 
alteration of veterans’ hospitals. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 403 provides for con- 
sideration of H.R. 4347, a bill to limit 
the authority of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Bureau of the Budget 
with respect to new construction or al- 
teration of veterans’ hospitals. The res- 
olution provides an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate. 

According to the testimony presented 
to the Committee on Rules, under exist- 
ing law, whenever the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration desires to build a new hospital, 
it submits appropriate plans and speci- 
fications to the Bureau of the Budget and 
after approval by the Bureau of the 
Budget, the proposal is then submitted 
to the President. If and when the Pres- 
ident gives his concurrence, funds are re- 
quested in the next budget for the spe- 
cific project and if voted as a part of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, then the hospital is built in accord- 
ance with the plans previously agreed 
upon by the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

As the committee report points out, 
in 1961 the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs made a detailed study of the medi- 
cal program of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and there was developed a 
long-range program for construction of 
new hospitals, and for modernization 
and improvement of the existing hospi- 
tal facilities of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. No changes were required to 
be made in the law for this program to 
be carried out, but it was generally un- 
derstood according to the committee re- 
port that the committee would keep in 
close touch with the program as it de- 
veloped. 

The committee report further states 
that recently the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has, on its own, initiated changes 
in this long-range program without any 
advance consultation with the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, and in some in- 
stances, without any advance notice. 
The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs con- 
tends that this trend endangers the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the long- 
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range program already worked out, and 
that the law should clearly refiect the 
right of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to be notified in advance and con- 
sulted about changes proposed to be 
made in the program. 

Under H.R. 4347, as reported, future 
major hospital construction or altera- 
tion by the Veterans’ Administration 
must be justified in advance to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, and the com- 
mittee must affirmatively approve such 
construction or alteration. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to the adoption of House Resolution 403. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 403 
provides for 1 hour of general debate, 
with an open rule, for the consideration 
of H.R. 4347, a bill entitled “Construc- 
tion of Veterans’ Administration 
Hospitals.” 

Mr. Speaker as a former member of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I 
rise in support of the rule providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 4347. 

This bill simply stated seeks to give 
the Congress the power of review over 
the location of new Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals and the renovation 
and modernization of existing structures. 
I think this is entirely appropriate and 
a very reasonable proposal. 

There are 168 hospitals in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration medical system and 
17 domiciliaries in addition. On any 
given day, approximately 110,000 vet- 
erans are hospitalized in the Veterans’ 
Administration system and approxi- 
mately 17,000 members are in its 
domiciliaries. 

At the present time, the location of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
the renovation and modernization of 
existing structures is entirely at the dis- 
cretion of the executive branch of the 
Government. This bill, HR. 4347 
which is patterned on existing law ap- 
plicable to public buildings programs 
and which has been tested in the courts, 
is a desirable step in order to give the 
Congress a greater control over the ex- 
penditure of public funds. 

Having served on the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I am sure that this 
bill when enacted into law will not result 
in the delay in approval of any worth- 
while project sought by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that when it is considered that 
the capital value of the existing struc- 
tures in the Veterans’ Administration 
medical system is estimated at in excess 
of $212 billion and further that each 
new bed constructed in the Veterans’ 
Administration costs between $15,000 
and $30,000, controls by the Congress 
are not only reasonable and proper, but 
essential. I know of no objection to the 
rule. I urge adoption of the rule and 
the passage of H.R. 4347. I reserve 
the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SUSPENSION OF EQUAL-TIME 
PROVISIONS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 247, to suspend 
for the 1964 campaign the equal oppor- 
tunity requirements of section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 for nom- 
inees for the offices of President and 
Vice President. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 247, 
with Mr. Denton in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
am of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased at this time to yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Roc- 
ERS], chairman of the subcommittee con- 
ducting hearings on this legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this legislation, House Joint Reso- 
lution 247, is actually very simple. I 
would call to your attention in the re- 
port on page 3 the letter from the Dep- 
uty Attorney General addressed to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris}. In the first portion of that 
letter he sets out section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. That section 
reads as follows: 

If any licensee shall permit any person who 
is a legally qualified candidate for any pub- 
lic office to use a broadcasting station, he 
shall afford equal opportunities to all other 
such candidates for that office in the use of 
such broadcasting station. 


The legislation presently pending be- 
fore the committee simply suspends the 
application of section 315 during the an- 
ticipated presidential campaigns in 1964. 

There are two amendments that were 
adopted by the committee to the original 
resolution as it was originally intro- 
duced. One of those was an amendment 
limiting the time of suspension on an 
exact time basis; that is, the language 
in the original proposal was not clear as 
to how long this suspension would be in 
effect—when a campaign begins and 
when it ends. We know a campaign 
usually ends on election day, but no one 
knows when it begins. 

So the committee felt that 75 days 
prior to the election would be sufficient 
time for the suspension of this section 
of the Communications Act. That is one 
of the committee amendments. 

It begins on August 20, 1964, and ends 
on November 2, 1964. 

The other has to do with a word; a 
word that was in the original proposal 
that referred to nominees who were run- 
ning for the office of President and Vice 
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President. This was changed to “legally 
qualified” candidates. There has been 
quite a bit of discussion why this was 
done and what the difference is. The 
reason it was done is very simple. If 
you will refer to the language of the 
Communications Act itself you will find 
that the term therein used is “legally 
qualified candidates.” That is the rea- 
son for this suggested change in the lan- 
guage of the resolution, which was 
changed to conform to the act so there 
would be no misunderstanding. 

There were quite a number of people 
who came before the subcommittee on 
this measure and if you will refer to 
page 2 of the report you will see them 
listed; the National Committees of both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties, 
the National Association of Broadcasters, 
the three television networks, together 
with a number of other people who came 
before the subcommittee in favor of this 
legislation. 

There was some opposition to the leg- 
islation. Witnesses representing the So- 
cialist Labor Party of America, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the American Civil Liberties Union 
testified in opposition to the legislation. 

I might say at this point that there 
are others who are opposed to this legis- 
lation for various and sundry reasons. 
But the point is simply this, that if the 
people of the United States are going to 
have the opportunity of seeing their can- 
didates in the coming presidential elec- 
tion—unless this resolution is adopted I 
am afraid they will be denied that op- 
portunity, primarily because there are so 
many small parties, some of them frivo- 
lous, some of them very serious, but all 
having their candidates. In many in- 
stances the people in California do not 
know about the man who is running on 
a New York party ticket because they 
never heard of the party or the candi- 
date. The broadcasting people, radio 
and television, cannot subject their fa- 
cilities to demands by all of these people 
from these parties that can be gotten 
up overnight to nominate a man for 
President or Vice President of the United 
States. 

So it was the feeling of those of us on 
the committee who were in support of 
this legislation that we ought to make 
it possible for the people in this country 
to have the opportunity to view the man 
or the men who were running for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, the highest 
offices in this land, without the broad- 
casters being subjected to unfair de- 
mands and abuses. 

I grant you there are many arguments 
against the legislation and you are going 
to hear some today. One of those is that 
sometimes television is not fair, it is too 
tough a taskmaster; a man may be an 
excellent fellow, but he does not make a 
good appearance on television. That 
may be a good argument, but the fact of 
the matter is that television is here and 
it is here to stay. It would be my recom- 
mendation to any political party nomi- 
nating a candidate for President or Vice 
President, that they do not nominate 
somebody who does not make a pretty 
good appearance on television because 
he is going to end up there sooner or 
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later, whether he likes it or not. Some 
of these people, especially in the broad- 
casters’ field and in the networks’ field, 
came in and wanted section 315 wholly 
repealed; that is, wiped out. 

If this should be done, a broadcast- 
ing station, whether it be a network 
broadcasting station, a single TV station, 
or a remote radio station, could permit 
the use of their facilities by any political 
candidate they wanted to on such terms 
as they wanted to, and not be respon- 
sible to afford equal opportunities, as 
is now required by law, to other candi- 
dates for that same position, whether 
the office be Governor, representative in 
the State legislature, or President of the 
United States. 

This is a question that is entirely con- 
troversial, as you can all appreciate. It 
is a continuing question, that is going 
to be with us for some time. I may say 
that in this regard the Communications 
Subcommittee hopes to hold some hear- 
ings in the near future with regard to 
the overall problem, but the problem and 
the issue here today is not the repeal of 
section 315 insofar as equal rights is con- 
cerned; it is simply the suspension of 
this section of the law for 75 days next 
year in order to permit the American 
people to see for whom they are being 
asked to vote for President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If there is merit to the 
gentleman's argument as it applies to the 
President and Vice President, why not 
carry it right on down to other candi- 
dates? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. There are 
several reasons for that. The President 
and Vice President are candidates for 
national jobs, that is, jobs that cover the 
entire country. The other areas involve 
limited areas such as your congressional 
district. Airways or beams, whatever 
you want to call them, television or radio 
beams, are no respecters of the boundary 
lines of the districts, so this would cre- 
ate many, many complex problems if you 
tried to do that. The gentleman under- 
stands that this does not deny the can- 
didates of these smaller parties, or these 
splinter parties, for want of a better 
name, access to the radio, but it makes 
it possible for the major candidates to 
be seen and heard by the people without 
subjecting these broadcasting stations to 
the abuses that would be visited upon 
them as was the case several years ago. 

Mr. GROSS. Up to this point I have 
heard of only one case which you can 
really hang your hat on in asking for 
this suspension for the President and 
Vice President. I have yet to be con- 
vinced that one swallow makes a spring. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. What case 
is that? 

Mr. GROSS. The Lar Daly case in 
Chicago. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes. If the 
gentleman will refer to the hearings, I 
think he will find a source of information 
there where he can find there are other 
situations on a similar scale which have 
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arisen that created problems. I grant 
you that there is definitely a problem. 
We are going to try to get this worked 
out. But when we open up the airways 
which are heard by the public, in the 
manner which the broadcasting com- 
panies or the owners want to handle 
them, we are treading on dangerous 
ground. The minority report expressed 
that danger very well, I think. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me clarify the rec- 
ord. Let me say I am not advocating a 
waiver for anyone, I mean for any of the 
broadcasting stations, for any candidate. 
Let me make that clear. I am opposed 
to this bill. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could the gen- 
tleman tell me if section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 were suspended 
as recommended in this resolution who 
would benefit or be discriminated against 
from this suspension? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I think gen- 
erally you could say that the American 
people would benefit from the suspension 
because it would make it possible for 
them to see and to hear these candidates 
on the national networks. I do not 
know what the gentleman is referring to, 
but if he is referring to the networks 
benefiting, I just do not follow the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Perhaps the 
gentleman does not understand the ques- 
tion. I will forgo that question only 
because time is limited simply to make 
this statement and maybe to define for 
you and set out to you and the committee 
what my thinking is. I hold in my hand 
here a copy of the President’s message 
delivered to the Congress today on civil 
rights setting forth the fact that all 
Americans everywhere and at every in- 
stant of the day and night should have 
equality in every walk of life, and it is 
inconceivable to me that this adminis- 
tration or anyone else should bring in 
on this same day a piece of legislation, 
House Joint Resolution 247, and ask that 
equality for somebody who seeks political 
office should be denied. The report says 
the administration approves this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I must de- 
cline to yield further to the gentleman on 
that. Let me straighten the gentleman 
out right here and now with reference to 
it. 

The administration did not bring this 
bill to this committee or to this House of 
Representatives and it was not intro- 
duced in the first instance at the request 
of the administration. This resolution 
has been discussed for a long, long time. 
The same resolution was adopted during 
the past presidential campaign. This 
proposal was considered by the subcom- 
mittee; it was considered by the full com- 
mittee; it was taken before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and it has been brought 
to the House in the regular order. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, when this legislation 
was before us 2 years ago, I expressed 
concern that the networks, having had 
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the benefit of the suspension of equal 
time provisions of law for the 1960 cam- 
paign, would be back shortly to ask for 
a complete repeal of section 315. 

Mr. Chairman, if we may have order, 
I realize I am in the minority on this 
and probably that is why I have concern 
for the minority who are excluded from 
— by virtue of this suspen- 
sion. 

Mr. Chairman, my point is this. The 
fears that I expressed about the networks’ 
desire to control political time given to 
candidates of all parties in this country 
have been borne out by the recent hear- 
ings of our subcommittee. Everyone 
from the networks and the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters came before us 
and asked not for the suspension which 
this bill provides, but for complete repeal 
of section 315 which at the present time 
guarantees candidates for political office 
the right equal to that given to their op- 
position by a radio or television station. 
Now that is an American right, an Amer- 
ican privilege and an American heritage. 
What we are doing here is the same thing 
we did in 1960, whittling away at these 
rights. It is curious that in 1960 the 
networks said they were not able to pro- 
vide the major parties with the amount 
of time without the suspension that they 
would provide them, if the suspension 
were granted. I have contacted the FCC 
to get the figures on the time that was 
given to the presidential candidates or 
their spokesmen—Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. These figures have to do with 
1956 and that is before this suspension 
went into effect and when the equal time 
provisions of section 315 were in full 
operation. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1956 the radio net- 
works gave the Democrats 9 hours and 
3 minutes. They gave the Republicans 
11 hours and 45 minutes. All other 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent were given 11 hours and 45 minutes. 
Now, in 1960, after we suspended this 
provision, they gave the Democrats 10 
hours and 48 minutes, and the Republi- 
cans 10 hours and 48 minutes. So from 
the standpoint of actual time consump- 
tion there is very little difference in the 
radio time given the two major parties in 
the 1956 and 1960 campaigns. Remem- 
ber the big argument used by the net- 
works was that “if you suspend this we 
will be able to give the Republican and 
Democratic Parties more time because 
we will not have to devote this time to 
the fringe parties, to the minority groups, 
and we will give it all to the major 

Well, Mr. Chairman, they did not do 
it. They gave them practically the same 
aone of time in 1956 as they did in 

960. 

Mr. Chairman, here is what they did 
in television; In 1956 they gave the 
Democrats 8 hours and 25 minutes. In 
that same year they gave the Republi- 
cans 10 hours and 43 minutes, They 
gave all others 10 hours and 30 minutes. 

Now, in 1960 they gave the Democrats 
8 hours and the Republicans 8 hours, and 
all other parties 1 hour and 20 minutes. 

In 1960 over the radio networks they 
gave all other parties 51 minutes. For 
all practical purposes no advantage was 
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taken of the argument used as the main 


Chairman, I yield myself an additional 
5 minutes. 

It boils down to the fact that the radio 
and television networks of this country 
want to control all political time. 

Mr, Chairman, if Congress wants to 
give them that right I guess that is what 
Congress can do. But I doubt very much 
that the American people want the tele- 
vision and radio networks, an industry 
in this country, to control political time. 
I believe they agree with the provisions 
of section 315, which provide for equality. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is too bad if some 
crackpot candidate like Lar Daley was 
given 5 or 10 minutes on radio or tele- 
vision. It is too bad, is it not, in a 
democracy that someone who disagrees 
with the majority view is given an op- 
portunity for a few moments to express 
his viewpoint? Certainly in all of our 
history—and if you will look it over care- 
fully you will find not only in the history 
of the debates in this great body, but in 
the debates that took place by candidates 
over the years—that very often time 
demonstrated that the minority view 
was the right view and it later became 
the prevailing view. 

So, Mr. Chairman, when you deprive 
a minority group, regardless of who 
makes it up, of the right to be heard— 
and that is what the networks did in 
1960—we are not following the spirit of 
the American concept. They gave all 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, other than the two major parties, 
51 minutes on the radio and they gave 
all parties other than the Republican 
and Democratic Parties 1 hour and 20 
minutes on television. Granted, I per- 
sonally think that most of those minor- 
ity parties are crackpots, and I disagree 
completely with their philosophy, but I 
say, like Voltaire, they have a right to 
be heard. We are depriving them of that 
right if we approve this legislation. 
Even though we only suspend it for the 
presidential campaign, I think, Mr. 
Chairman, it is the wrong thing to do. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
W the gentleman yield? 

BENNETT of Michigan. I yield 
to ‘the gentleman from Michigan. 

HUTCHINSON. The gentleman 
has * some figures indicating the per- 
formance in the last campaign in regard 
to the Democratic and Republican 
Parties. May I inquire of the gentleman, 
if this suspension goes through will 
there be any assurance in law that any 
of these broadcasters will be compelled 
to assure equality of time as between the 
two major parties? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. No. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Will it say they 
must give the Republican Party the same 
as they give the Democratic Party? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. No. It 
is left to the discretion of the network 
or station. The section of the law pro- 
viding equal time is suspended. We are 
merely giving the networks a little easier 
way to present the candidates of the 
major parties. I indicated that even 
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after the 1960 suspension they did not 
give more time than they did in 1956. 

But here is another thing that should 
be considered. There are plenty of pro- 
grams today of the news and interview 
type, such as “Meet the Press,” “Face the 
Nation,” and a half dozen others, pro- 
duced by the networks which are per- 
fectly logical and perfectly good formats 
and upon which a Republican or Demo- 
crat candidate for President can appear 
and present his views to the American 
people without violating the provisions 
of section 315. As long as it is done on 
regular news interviews or regular news 
documentaries it is completely exempt 
under present law. But they are not 
satisfied with being exempt. They want 
to be exempt in their own way. They 
want to control the distribution of the 
political time in their discretion. 

Mr. Chairman, I say it is unfair and 
un-American to permit them to do so. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I agree with the 
gentlemen about the section protecting 
the rights of the minority. We should 
do that and look ahead and try to take 
care of ourselves. 

I am particularly interested in a 
phrase used by the minority in its re- 
port. I would like to read it and ask the 
gentleman a question: 

Our friends in the broadcasting industry, 
having been given merely a glimpse of power 
in the political arena, are now hungrily pur- 
suing its ultimate; the right to hound people 
out of office who do not please them, the 
right to openly groom a successor for an 
official in disfavor, the right to control com- 
pletely what an official or candidate may 
say to his audience in his own behalf, the 
right to use the airwaves to argue for its 
own political point of view, its own candi- 
dates, and with impunity. A license renewal 
each 3 years is no defense against the mis- 
chief possible under such conditions, Dam- 
age done cannot be undone and history 
indicates that the probabilities of the loss of 
a license are too small to create a deterrent. 


The implication there is that you can 
buy a radio station and give a broadcast 
and not give another person the right 
to be heard. Would that necessarily fol- 
low in small stations around the country? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. As far as 
the presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates are concerned, it would. 

Here is another thing to which I would 
like to call attention. Inequality under 
the present rulings of the Federal Com- 
munications Act in the last few years 
have been referred to. Radio and tele- 
vision stations are now encouraged to 
editorialize, which means they can ex- 
press their opinions on any subjects, po- 
litical or otherwise. 


I call your attention to these things to 
indicate the vast freedom that the radio 
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and television stations have at the pres- 
ent time, the vast power they have at 
the present time, the additional power 
we are giving them when we grant this 
suspension and the even greater power 
they desire. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to ask, 
if we pass this resolution today, the 
States to the South cannot use the air- 
ways to promote their candidate for 
President; or if the gentleman’s party 
decides to split, you cannot do it under 
this? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The only thing in- 
volved is the two major parties. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. You can- 
not be heard unless the network and the 
radio industry is willing. They can grant 
or deny time to anybody they please, but, 
after a suspension was granted to them 
in 1960 they gave the generous allowance 
of 51 minutes to all minor parties on 
radio and 1 hour and 20 minutes on 
television. 

Mr. HARRIS. 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support this 
joint resolution. I believe that not- 
withstanding the problems and the 
difficulties in the use of these broadcast 
media, it will be, overall, in the best in- 
terests of the American people. 

Now, this matter is brought to the 
attention of the Congress now instead of 
next year because it is felt that it would 
be better for it to be considered before 
we get into the heat of the campaign. 
I personally felt that it would be a whole 
lot better to consider it in a calmer at- 
mosphere. 

As has been said and explained by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, who has 
done such a good job in the explanation 
of this proposal here, this suspension of 
section 315 has been tried. We have had 
the experience in 1960 and we know what 
the result was. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kansas that con- 
sideration is being given to extending the 
suspension of this provision of law to 
candidates for Governors and to other 
State offices, such as the U.S. Senate. 
There are those who would like to extend 
it to Members of the House. 

As was said by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan, there are those 
in the broadcast industry that want to 
repeal section 315 outright. Now, the 
committee did not feel that we should 
give them that latitude, and I do not, 
either. This bill has the strong support 
of the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, who testified before 
the committee. It has the strong rec- 
ommendation of the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, who 
testified before the committee. 

Something was said a moment ago 
about the comparison of the hours that 
were used in the campaign of 1956 with 
1960. Let me read to you what Mr. 
Sarnoff of the National Broadcasting Co. 
said in his appearance before the com- 
mittee: 

The limited suspension in 1960 not only 
made these debates possible, but it enabled 
the Democratic and Republican candidates 
for President and Vice President to appear 
in other programs. For example, their ap- 
pearances on the NBC television networks 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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during the 1960 campaign totaled 10½ hours, 
apart from appearances in paid political pro- 
grams. If the candidates had been paying 
time and program charges for these 10½ 
hours of network presentations, the bill 
would have come to about $1,700,000. This 
compares with the $1 million which the 
major parties spent for all the paid political 
broadcasts on the NBC television network 
in 1960. 


Now let me read what Dr. 
president of CBS, said: 

In 1960 the CBS radio and television net- 
works devoted a total of 1614 hours to 
personal appearances of the Democratic and 
Republican presidential and vice presidential 
candidates, at no charge to them. This, 
compared to 36 minutes in 1956. In 1960, 
another 16 hours were given supporters of 
the major candidates. Time costs of these 
1960 broadcasts exceeded $2 million, and 
additional time worth another $700,000 was 
offered to the candidates but not accepted. 


Let me remind you of two things, 
This is a voluntary provision insofar 
as the broadcasting industry is con- 
cerned. It does not have to give any 
free time. It is permissive. From a 
practical standpoint it can work only 
on the basis of an understanding be- 
tween the candidates and the broadcast- 
ing companies. Therefore, from a prac- 
tical standpoint it must be worked out 
on a fair basis. 

The second thing is with reference to 
what the gentleman from West Virginia 
said a moment ago. This permits any 
broadcasting facility in any given area, 
or State, or section, to take advantage 
of this suspension. They can do it in 
West Virginia, or they can do it in the 
South, or it can be done on a national 
basis. So it seems to me with the ex- 
perience we have had, this legislation 
would be in the public interest. I have 
confidence that if there is a minority 
candidate for the Office of President and 
Vice President in any section of this 
Nation who has a chance to make a 
substantial impact in the campaign, that 
the networks or broadcasting facilities 
will in all fairness have to make time 
available to such a man. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
trying to refresh my memory, but if I 
do remember correctly when we consid- 
ered this legislation first in 1960 was 
there not some testimony as to probably 
what would have come about in the elec- 
tion of 1948 when we did have a third 
candidate for President with a substan- 
tial amount of support? Of course, in 
retrospect you could not go back and 
make a firm determination as to what 
would or would not have happened, but 
it was certainly my impression from that 
discussion that that candidate would 
have been permitted to have equal time 
with the two principal candidates. 

Mr. HARRIS. I can say to the gentle- 
man that the committee had this in 
mind when we decided again that this 
was going to be only temporary. Until 
we find out from an abundance of ex- 
perience here just how it will operate 
I do not think it should be turned loose. 
For that reason I strongly favor that 
we make this suspension applicable only 
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for the 1964 campaign. As time goes on 
and we get more experience then I think 
we will be in better position to know 
what to do. 

Mr. AVERY. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to say that it certainly is not 
fair to conclude here today that a third 
candidate for President or Vice Presi- 
dent will be precluded from sharing in 
time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think it would 
be and that is what I want to see, from 
experience, just how it turns out. It 
will have some bearing on my position 
regarding this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the same token, 
if this legislation is passed, is there any 
requirement that would compel the 
broadcasters to give equal time to this 
third candidate? 

Mr. HARRIS. Nothing except their 
fairness. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So the question as 
to whether a person is a major candidate 
rests entirely in the hands of Frank 
Stanton and the other broadcasters, 
rather than in the U.S. Congress, and 
rather than in the people? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Congress cannot 
administer these broadcasting facilities, 
we know that. All we do is provide as a 
matter of policy how it will be used. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that 
the broadcasters themselves will become 
the sole judges of who the major candi- 
dates are? 

Mr. HARRIS. I think that is true, 
and I think that was intended here. I 
think it was intended that they make 
judgments on the basis of fairness, and 
if they are not fair they know they will 
be dealt with in the future. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one moment? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. The gentleman from 
Mississippi makes a reference to the 
president of one of the major networks. 
As far as the legislation is concerned, 
the networks per se are not involved. 
It is the licensee that this legislation is 
directed to, and it is the licensee that is 
being held responsible. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the practical 
application of it, yes. 

Mr. Chairman, as has already been 
explained so well by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Rocers], the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the purpose of this 
legislation is exceedingly simple. It is 
to suspend the equal opportunity require- 
ment of section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 for the 1964 presiden- 
tial and vice presidential campaigns. 

Section 315 requires a licensee of a 
broadcasting station who permits a 
legally qualified candidate for public 
office to use a broadcasting station to 
afford equal opportunities to all other 
candidates for that office in the use of 
such broadcasting stations. 

The legislation is substantially identi- 
cal with provisions of legislation enacted 
by the 86th Congress which made pos- 
sible the joint Kennedy-Nixon appear- 
ances on television and radio during the 
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1960 presidential and vice presidential 
campaigns. 

Under the provisions of the 1960 legis- 
lation, the Democratic and Republican 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent received many hours of free broad- 
cast time which they might not have 
received if the broadcast licensees had 
been required to allow equal time to the 
several fringe candidates for those 
offices. 

The committee adopted two amend- 
ments. The first amendment would 
specify that for purposes of this legisla- 
tion the period of the 1964 presidential 
and vice-presidential campaigns shall be 
the 75-day period immediately preceding 
November 3, 1964. This, in effect, makes 
the period of suspension from August 20, 
1964, through November 2, 1964, both 
dates inclusive. The second amendment 
is a conforming amendment which sub- 
stitutes the term “legally qualified can- 
didate” for the term “nominee.” This 
conforming amendment brings the lan- 
guage of this legislation in line with the 
provisions of section 315 which speaks 
of “legally qualified candidates” rather 
than “nominees.” 

I need not remind the Members of this 
body that television and radio have be- 
come integral parts of political cam- 
paigns. By suspending the equal oppor- 
tunity requirement of section 315 for 
presidential and vice-presidential candi- 
dates, better television and radio cover- 
age of the campaigns of major presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential candidates is 
made possible. 

The minority views which were filed 
by four members of our committee stress 
that the Kennedy-Nixon appearances 
could have been accomplished under 
the 1959 amendments to section 315 
which exempted from the equal time re- 
quirement, bona fide news interviews 
and bona fide news documentaries. 
While the minority is correct in this 
contention to a certain extent, it should 
be pointed out that the format which 
was adopted by the candidates for their 
joint appearances during the 1960 cam- 
paign would have had to be modified 
substantially in order to come within 
the aforementioned two exceptions. 

This format was agreed upon by the 
candidates themselves and the represent- 
atives of the networks. Of course, the 
same will be true in 1964. Agreement 
will be necessary with regard to the 
format and such agreement requires con- 
currence of the candidates themselves. 

The minority views also stress that the 
1960 legislation had been used by the 
broadcasters as an argument in favor of 
outright repeal of section 315. Our com- 
mittee in favorably reporting House Joint 
Resolution 247 had no notion of giving 
any support to the arguments advanced 
by several of the broadcast witnesses 
favoring outright repeal. 

Furthermore, some warnings were ad- 
vanced by the minority members with 
regard to editorializing by radio and 
television licensees. Of course, the com- 
mittee in no way desires this legislation 
to be construed as taking any position 
‘with regard to the desirability or unde- 
sirability of editorializing by radio and 
television licensees. This is an entirely 
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separate question and an announcement 
has already been made that the Subcom- 
mittee on Communications and Power 
will hold hearings on the subject of edi- 
torializing. 

As I read the minority views, those 
who concur with these views do not pri- 
marily oppose House Joint Resolution 
247. They seem to question the motives 
of the broadcasters who seek outright 
repeal of section 315 and they urge a re- 
view of present policies with regard to 
editorializing. 

I want to stress that this legislation, as 
was the 1960 legislation, is strictly lim- 
ited. It applies only to presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates. Its appli- 
cation is limited to the 1964 election. 
And, in order to assure that there will 
not be abuse, by radio licensees or net- 
works, of this legislation it is specifically 
provided that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission shall submit a detailed 
report to the Congress not later than 
May 1, 1965, on the effect of the suspen- 
sion on the 1964 presidential and vice- 
presidential campaigns including infor- 
mation concerning requests for time, 
amount of time made available, total 
charges, rates, editorializing, distribution 
of time during various phases of cam- 
paigns, and clearance by individual sta- 
tions of network programs concerning 
the candidates or the issues. In order to 
enable the Commission to make this re- 
port to the Congress the legislation re- 
quires broadcast stations and networks 
to submit such information as may be 
necessary for the compiling of this re- 
port. 

The legislation also provides that the 
temporary suspension shall not be con- 
strued as relieving broadcasters from the 
obligation imposed upon them under the 
Communications Act to operate in the 
public interest. I believe the member- 
ship of the House will agree that the 
American people expect to have every 
opportunity to observe the major presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates 
during the 1964 campaign by means of 
radio and television. It has been esti- 
mated that an average of 85 million peo- 
ple watched the joint Kennedy-Nixon 
television appearances during the 1960 
campaigns. 

The adoption of this legislation will 
assure that the 1964 campaigns of the 
major presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates will receive equally extensive, 
if not even greater, television and radio 
coverage. 

I, therefore, urge the membership of 
the House to support this legislation. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this resolution. In ret- 
rospect we ought to see what happened 
the last time. I voted for this resolution 
in 1960 on the promise that they would 
have debates. The whole argument was 
that we would have grand debates sim- 
ilar to the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
What did we get? We got only a glori- 
77 newspaper interview. That is all it 
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Nation,” programs of that kind. They 
were already exempt. We had taken care 
of the Lar Daley case by exempting a 
candidate who appeared in a newscast, 
where the appearance was incidental to 
the newscast. So we had taken care 
of those essential matters. The program 
that was presented could have been pre- 
sented on Meet the Press” or “Face the 
Nation,” which was already exempt and 
it is still exempt. 

The only difference is they had two 
candidates instead of one appearing on 
the program. But they could have had 
two just as well as one. So that from a 
practical standpoint there is absolutely 
no necessity for the adoption of this reso- 
lution. 

I hate to disagree with our excellent 
chairman about bringing this matter be- 
fore the Congress at this time, but I think 
there is a very well thought out program 
of bringing it to us at this time, for fear 
that there might well be a third party 
or a third candidate of some prominence 
who could be absolutely excluded from 
any program. 

They talk about this being a matter of 
fairness. Just the other day, if I was 
informed correctly—I did not see the ar- 
ticle, but it was in Mr. Laurent’s column 
in the Post—the present Chairman of 
the FCC recommended that section 315 
be repealed. I want to say to this House 
that if the time ever comes when you 
repeal section 315 you are going to put 
into the hands of the broadcaster the 
election of your Congress, your Senate 
and all of your public officials, without 
any question. If you want to set up in 
this country a royal family this is the 
way to do it, without any question. And 
tack onto that the recommendation of 
Mr. Minow when he left, to do away with 
the FCC and to put in an administrator 
appointed by the President. This is a 
far-reaching proposal. If you can see 
what is being done here I do not believe 
that this Congress at this time should 
extend this kind of waiver of section 315. 
Every time you whittle away part of it, 
you give to those who want to repeal 315 
a reason for repealing it. That is cer- 
tainly what has happened. 

The networks came before us with 
the idea that the networks did so well 
with the last exemption that now we 
should repeal section 315. 

That is the purpose of this present ac- 
tion. It is the same old story. You 
never saw an alcoholic who did not take 
the first drink. It is the same with this. 
You will never repeal 315 if you hold 
tight to it and do not chisel it away, 
but if you start chiseling it away you are 
surely going to have 315 repealed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes; I yield gladly to 
my chairman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the gentleman 
not feel that the communications media, 
which are a public national resource, 
belong to the people, and are franchised 
through the Commission for their opera- 
tion, should be used, then, to the best 
advantage of all the people? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Im answering my 
chairman, I am so strongly in favor of 
that, and the record will show and the 
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hearings will show that I disagree with 
the editorializing. I think that the 
broadcasters who came before us, want 
the right to editorialize, and want the 
same right as newspapers, are just as 
wrong as rain, and that right should 
never be granted. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman knows 
that the question of editorializing is not 
involved here. I will say, though, that 
on July 15 we are going to initiate hear- 
ings in the Subcommittee on Commerce 
and Power on the question of editorial- 
izing and other things involved with the 
overall problem. As the gentleman re- 
members, I told the committee that we 
would have further hearings at the dis- 
cretion of the subcommittee in order 
that additional points not involved here 
may be considered and decided as the 
committee thinks best. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is true. The 
gentleman remembers I was going to 
submit an amendment to this joint reso- 
lution, which I withdrew when the chair- 
man of our subcommittee promised to 
hold hearings on editorializing. My rec- 
ord is rather clear on that, as the chair- 
man of the subcommittee well knows. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the bill to suspend the equal-time 
provision of the Communications Act 
with respect to the 1964 presidential 
campaign. This is a realistic measure, 
and one which served its purpose well in 
the past. 

This is not, however, a solution to all 
the problems which may arise concern- 
ing the use of radio and television in a 
presidential campaign. I want to call 
attention, in particular, to the fact that 
no solution has been evolved to solve the 

campaign problem of an incumbent 
President delivering a speech or making 
an appearance on radio or television, 
respecting a subject of national impor- 
tance. There is a history of controversy 
on this point which has affected both 
parties. 

In 1936, during an election year 
Republicans were denied by the net- 
works an opportunity to reply as they 
chose to President Roosevelt’s fireside 
chats. Yet no action was taken by the 
FCC. In 1956, President Eisenhower ad- 
dressed the Nation on the Suez Crisis, an 
appearance his political opponent Adlai 
Stevenson considered partisan. A re- 
quest from the networks for a ruling by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was met with silence at first, the 
Commission deeming it too complicated 
an issue for an immediate reply. 

Reasonably confused, the networks of 
their own accord then offered the time 
to reply to Mr. Stevenson and to the 
presidential aspirants of the Socialist, 
Socialist Workers, and Socialist Labor 
Parties. The Republican Party, in turn, 
considered this to be a partisan presen- 
tation, and asked for equal time. The 
day before election, the FCC broke its 
silence and decided that the speech by 
President Eisenhower did not necessitate 
a reply. Three members formed the 
majority opinion, a fourth contended 
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that no reply was required at any time 
to a Presidential address. Two Com- 
missioners refused to rule because of the 
complicated nature of the case, and one 
said the equal-time rule applied. The 
networks then offered time to President 
Eisenhower to reply to Mr. Stevenson, 
and the others, but this was declined. 

Ironically, the man who wrote a legal 
memorandum for Mr. Stevenson's posi- 
tion in this case later became Chairman 
of the FCC, Mr. Minow, left behind a 
number of accomplishments when he re- 
signed, but the settlement of this prob- 
lem was not one of them. 

Of course, if this suspension of the sec- 
tion 315 equal time requirement is 
passed, the question of equal time will 
not apply. This fact makes the need for 
setting up some sort of a rule of thumb 
all the more imperative. Certainly, there 
are times when the President should 
have an opportunity to address the Na- 
tion on a crisis situation without the 
pressure of any additional partisan com- 
ment. Even here, however, the crisis 
may be such that it will continue over 
into the next administration and the 
people have a right to know what is the 
position and opinion of the man who 
may be the next President, though not 
the incumbent. 

Other problems arise from the length 
of congressional sessions, the possibilities 
of additional Presidential messages and 
press conferences, during an election 
campaign. I would urge the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas to in- 
clude in any further probes of the com- 
munications media the use of political 
broadcasting, taking into consideration 
the problem of the incumbent President. 
Perhaps consultations between the FCC, 
the committees involved, and the indus- 
try itself, would be appropriate. Cer- 
tainly this is the year to settle the prob- 
lems involved, and to lay the ground 
rules, rather than wait until the inevi- 
table heat of an election campaign clouds 
the issue. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. McCrory}. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, the 
resolution under debate would seem to 
help relieve our radio and television sta- 
tions from an unreasonable control pro- 
vided by the equal-time requirements of 
section 315. My familiarity is princi- 
pally with several radio stations which 
might be regarded as small as compared 
to our larger network stations. 

The manner in which section 315 has 
been applied with regard to all nominees 
imperils the licenses of these smaller 
stations in their efforts to apply these 
provisions fairly. As for me, I have con- 
fidence in the operators of our radio and 
television stations to accord equal time 
to any legally qualified candidates for 
President and Vice President. 

This resolution appears to me to be in 
the interest of greater freedom for the 
radio and television operators and 
greater freedom for the American people. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
being a member of the subcommittee 
that studied this legislation, I want to 
state for the record that I am whole- 
heartedly in support of it. I think it will 
serve a useful purpose, and I hope it 
does pass. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Broy- 
HILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of House 
Joint Resolution 247. I, along with 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Youncer] and the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] am a member 
of the Subcommittee on Communications 
and Power, which heard the testimony 
on this joint resolution, and listened with 
interest to the testimony given to the 
committee. 

At the present time, section 315 of the 
Communications Act requires broad- 
casters to adhere strictly to an equal- 
time provision in regard to political 
candidates. While in theory the equal- 
time requirement seems consistent with 
a basic desire to insure fair play and 
full discussion, inflexible application of 
this principle will frustrate the very rea- 
son for its adoption. 

The problem, of course, is the proper 
coverage of a political contest, and how 
to achieve the maximum of coverage 
with a minimum of unfairness. In 1960 
the Congress examined this question and 
suspended for the 1960 campaign the 
application of section 315, as applied to 
the nominees for President and Vice 
President. Without a doubt the 1960 
campaign was viewed and discussed by 
far more people than ever before. It is 
estimated that untold millions of people 
followed the campaign with interest. 
The section 315 suspension at that time 
encouraged the networks as well as the 
local broadcasters to devote free air time 
to the fullest coverage of the political 
campaign. I say we must lift this re- 
striction again and take the broadcasters 
out of their straitjacket. The broad- 
casting industry, I feel, has proven that 
it is responsible and that it will respond 
rapidly to serve the public interest with 
fairness with regard to coverage of the 
presidential campaign. Yes, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Rocers], the 
chairman of the subcommittee has 
pointed out, some of the broadcasters 
did want to see section 315 repealed en- 
tirely. The committee heard their views 
but took no action on this question. The 
question is on the repeal of section 315 
only in regard to nominees for President 
and Vice President. I say that this sus- 
pension is made with the realization 
that the national spotlight will quickly 
reveal any favoritism that might occur 
and that any favoritism will quickly re- 
fiect on the national reputation of any 
network or any station that might be 
involved. 

As everyone knows, the cost of presi- 
dential campaigns has been increasing 
by leaps and bounds. There is the dan- 
ger of direct intervention by the Gov- 
ernment in the subsidization of national 
political campaigns unless some means 
are found to reduce these costs. This I 
would resist. 
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So, I believe that this House should 
support House Joint Resolution 247, so 
that the broadcasting industry can again 
voluntarily render a service, at great 
cost to them, which in my opinion, is in 
the national interest. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, let 
us look at the 1960 campaign. The im- 
portant thing about it is, did it work? 
This is the first time it was tried. Did 
it work?—that is the test. If we said it 
worked for the Republicans—our candi- 
date presented his case. If we say it 
worked for the Democrats—it probably 
did also. 

I do not think there is anyone here 
who believes that the President now sit- 
ting in the White House would be there 
without the exposure that he got side 
by side with the Republican candidate. 
May I say to my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle that the only chance you are 
going to have to expose your candidate, 
whoever he is going to be, is going to be 
over these hours which will be allotted in 
1964. It is a very practical matter. It is 
important on this side of the aisle that 
we have time which will be given side by 
side with the candidate in the White 
House. It is my understanding, if I read 
his words correctly, about 3 months after 
he came into office, that he would abide 
by the same rules that we had in 1960 
and that he would meet the Republican 
candidate in debate. It seems to me 
this is a fair proposition. We are talk- 
ing now about getting before the Ameri- 
can people the two candidates who have 
a chance to be elected. The purpose 
of this is to get the two big parties before 
the electorate to give them a chance to 
see the candidates and know what they 
stand for. 

This is the test and this is why I be- 
lieved in 1960, when I voted for this, that 
it was good legislation. I believe it is 
just as good legislation in 1963 as it was 
then. I will admit just one thing, the 
networks are going to have to improve 
on the kind of programing that they 
gave us in 1960. I do not believe that 
either party was satisfied with the type 
of programing that was given in 1960. 
The networks have appeared before our 
committee and assured us since then 
that they will improve their programing 
and it will give us a better perspective 
of the candidates in 1964, and that is 
a good thnig. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
support this legislation. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to ask 
what right the minority candidate has, 
if we pass this bill now? 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say that it is 
in the discretion of the networks as to 
the time that they want to give. May 
I say in addition to what the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BENNETT] just men- 
tioned a moment ago, in many of the 
States the candidates for President who 
were running only in that State, were 
exposed, 
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In the State of New York you had the 
Liberal Party and several candidates ap- 
peared on one program. It is in the dis- 
cretion of the networks, but I do not see 
that they are absolutely kept from ex- 
posing themselves and having the oppor- 
tunity to present their case. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, there 
appears to be nothing more permanent 
than legislation which is designated as 
“temporary” by this body. This appears 
to be another “temporary” suspension of 
section 315 of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission Act, 

Mr. Chairman, one thing which the 
Members of the House should keep in 
mind is that we are dealing with a public 
commodity; that is, the air waves that 
are supposed to be under the control of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Chairman, I received a letter in 
the last day or two to the effect that the 
American Civil Liberties Union is 
opposed to this bill. This is the first 
time, I think, in 12 or 13 years of public 
service that I have been on the same 
side as that organization. 

Mr. Chairman, I still feel that this is 
not good legislation. I would invite the 
attention of the Members of the Com- 
mittee to the minority views, specifically 
as they appear on page 6 of this report. 
Are we going to put in the hands of 
certain persons that have control over 
the networks the decisions as to who are 
the major candidates and who are the 
major parties and what are the major 
issues? 

Mr. Chairman, I quote from page 6 of 
the minority views as contained in the 
committee report: 

Our friends in the broadcasting industry, 
having been given merely a glimpse of power 
in the political arena, are now hungrily 
pursuing its ultimate; the right to hound 
people out of office who do not please them, 
the right to openly groom a successor for an 
official in disfavor, the right to control com- 
pletely what an official or candidate may say 
to his audience in his own behalf, the right 
to use the airwaves to argue for its own 
political point of view, its own candidates, 
and with impunity. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the key issue in 
this particular legislation. That in my 
opinion is objectionable, and any of us 
can turn on any of the local radio and 
television stations and hear them say 
“this is a TV editorial.” It gives this 
right to the local licensee dealing in a 
public commodity, the right to express 
their personal views, but equal time for 
the opposition is not permitted. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
SEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the minority views 
that are submitted to this body. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that there have been 
requests for the complete repeal of sec- 
tion 315. In my judgment such a move 
would be a complete threat to the future 
independent operation of our communi- 
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cative media. I believe the networks 
should have in mind that perhaps the 
equal time rule may be a protection to 
the networks themselves. When a license 
comes up for renewal, pressure can be 
exerted on them if this goes all the way. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call at- 
tention to a recent memorandum that 
went out from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the various ASC committees 
all over the United States just before the 
recent wheat referendum. This memo- 
randum was issued for the purpose of 
calling to the attention of ASCS commit- 
teemen the availability of free public 
service time. It pointed out that stations 
would be responsive to suggestions since 
their licenses come up for renewal every 
3 years. It was suggested, of course, that 
care be exercised to avoid giving the im- 
pression of coercion. 

Mr. Chairman, an article which ap- 
peared in the June 16 issue of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune also calls attention to 
pressures that have been put on the sta- 
tions. I ask that this article by Richard 
Wilson be included at this point in my 
remarks. 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
June 16, 1963] 
ARM TWISTING ON A HIGH LEVEL 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Arm twisting, one of the favorite tech- 
niques of the New Frontier, has been dis- 
closed on a new and rather more impressive 
level. 

The arm-twisting method was previously 
noted in the steel price controversy, the Cu- 
ban prisoners deal, and the more benign 
drive for funds for a $30 million national 
cultural center. This technique has at- 
tained respectability in the Kennedy admin- 
istration and officials can see nothing wrong 
in it, for they conceive their cause to be 
just. 

The method consists of psychologically 
suggestive pressure on individuals or corpo- 
rations to support or go along with Govern- 
ment action. When skillfully applied, the 
individual cannot honestly charge that he 
was threatened with reprisal or tempted by 
reward; he only knows he has been shaken 
up. 
He may have an antitrust suit pending 
and have his mind on this when exposed to 
Government persuasion; but the persuaders, 
of course, say they do not have this in mind 
at all, only the public welfare. 

In the new instance the pressure was per- 
haps more overt. In fact, it was crude. 
The farm bureaucracy openly and threaten- 
ingly brought pressure on federally licensed 
radio and TV stations to give free time for 
the Government’s version of the issues in 
the national wheat referendum. 

No subtlety was involved. A national 
directive went out to State managers and 
local committeemen of the farm program to 
bring to the attention of radio and TV sta- 
tions that they are federally licensed for 3 
years only and the renewal of their license 
could depend upon the adequacy of their 
public service programs. This responsibility 
was particularly compelling, it was stated, 
with respect to public service agricultural 
programs. 

The innuendo of the directive was amaz- 
ing. Public service programing, it was 
stated, is promised by radio-TV stations “in 
return for two special favors granted by the 
Government,” exclusive use of a broadcast 
frequency, and “the policy of the Govern- 
ment not to establish federally operated sta- 
tions in competition with stations being 
operated commercially.” Of course, the di- 
rective added, this does not make stations 
“subject to dictation.” 
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The directive was sent out by Ray Fitzger- 
ald, Deputy Administrator for State and 
County Operations of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, pre- 
sumably with the approval of Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman. 

With vague images evoked of licenses re- 
voked or Government operated competitors, 
a good many radio and TV stations complied. 
A spot check shows that prime time was 
wangled in Indiana, Kentucky, and Minne- 
sota, and probably elsewhere on a broader 
scale. Some of the stations gave their time 
willingly enough. They wanted just such 
programs. Others felt they were highly 
pressured. 

It might be supposed that this was only in 
the interest of serving the wheat farmers 
with a factual, unbiased view of the issues 
before them. 

But Fitzgerald's directive belies this trust- 
ing view in one sentence: “As you know, in- 
terests representing one point of view in the 
referendum are blanketing radio and tele- 
vision stations with material in heavy quan- 
tities. It is not expected that we can match 
the flood of material from this group, which 
is also in a position to buy time. But it is 
essential that we act aggressively to make 
use of public service times of radio and tele- 
vision stations at times of day when farm 
people are listening.” 

Farm people listened and voted. The Gov- 
ernment could not get even a majority for 
the adoption of its compulsory control pro- 
gram for wheat. A two-thirds majority was 
necessary for its adoption. Rather than 
submit either to authoritarian control of 
their farms or the methods of the not-so- 
hidden persuaders, wheat farmers were ready 
to take the risk of lower income. 

Now the same bureaucracy which had so 
little knowledge of the people it was serving 
has adopted a dog-in-the-manger attitude 
toward new legislation. Wheat farmers 
would readily consider a new program pat- 
terned after the voluntary programs for feed 
grains coupled with acreage retirement. 

But the bureaucracy still has its mind on 
arm twisting. Let the farmers suffer a lit- 
tle and they will come back with their tails 
between their legs. This was a bad tech- 
nique in the . Itis bad now. Mr. 
Kennedy would do well to bring it to an end 
and make a constructive beginning on a new 
wheat program that farmers want. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, if we 
repeal section 315 or whittle away at it 
we can assume, regardless of political 
party, whether we be Democrat or Re- 
publican, that the licensing of radio and 
television facilities in our country could 
be subject to pressures exerted on the 
networks and stations to do what is po- 
litically expected and what would please, 
depending upon who is in power. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe if we continue 
to extend this suspension of 315 we are 
going in the wrong direction as to the 
protection of the networks and as to the 
protection of the public. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the discussion here today, and I join 
with those who have made the minority 
views available to us. 

I should like to make one further ob- 
servation to the Members on my side. If 
the rules herein, implied with this legis- 
lation, had been applied 104 years ago, 
there would be no Republican Party for 
us to belong to. This makes it impossible 
to get minority views that might be good 
views before the public for consideration. 
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The public interest nor the best interest 
of freedom are served by this legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. SraccErs]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the bill after having 
had the assurances of the chairman of 
the subcommittee and the chairman of 
the committee that there will be further 
hearings on this idea of editorializing by 
radio stations and the unfair tactics of 
some stations of allowing members of & 
political party to come there and attack 
members of the other party without giv- 
ing them a chance to answer. 

Two Members of Congress came before 
our committee and told of certain sta- 
tions that allowed people to be attacked 
day after day and day after day on free 
time, and they did not have the time to 
come in and answer. I do not believe 
that should be allowed. We have been 
assured we will have brakes put on that; 
therefore I am in accord with the bill 
we are voting on today. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That that part of 
section 315(a) of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, which requires any 
licensee of a broadcast station who permits 
any person who is a legally qualified candi- 
date for any public office to use a broadcast- 
ing station to afford equal opportunities to 
all other such candidates for that office in 
the use of such broadcasting station, is sus- 
pended for the period of the 1964 presi- 
dential and vice presidential campaigns with 
respect to nominees for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States. 
Nothing in the foregoing shall be construed 
as relieving broadcasters from the obligation 
imposed upon them under that Act to op- 
erate in the public interest. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “period of the 
1964 presidential and vice presidential cam- 
paigns” and insert “seventy-five-day period 
immediately preceding November 3, 1964.“ 


Saad committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 2, 
strike out “nominees” and insert “legally 
qualified candidates”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that general 
debate on House Joint Resolution 247 
was limited to only 1 hour because it has 
unduly restricted the debate which 
should have been had on this question. 
I also regret, Mr. Chairman, that due 
to conditions over which I had no con- 
trol it was not possible for me to be 
present at the time this bill was voted out 
of the committee. Neither was it pos- 
sible for me to be included in the minority 
views which I wholeheartedly support. 

Mr. Chairman, I earnestly recommend 
that all of our colleagues pay very close 
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attention to the minority views as ex- 
pressed in the committee report. And, 
while this House Joint Resolution 247 
purports to be only a temporary measure, 
I would respectfully suggest that it has 
all the earmarks of being the entering 
wedge effort to make this a complete and 
permanent deletion of section 315. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, such a wide open 
suspension would increase the power and 
the influence and the control which can 
be exercised by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, radio station and 
television station management and the 
networks, at any time, and this generates 
a fear which may or may not be well 
founded but which exists, that the radio 
or television stations whick do not com- 
ply may run into all kinds of roadblocks 
at the Federal Communications level 
when their renewal licenses come up for 
consideration especially if these radio 
stations and television stations have not 
granted time in accordance with the 
views and desires of some influential per- 
son. 
I had a circumstance related to me, 
Mr. Chairman, very much along this 
line, and I think it can be well docu- 
mented. 

It will no doubt be denied publicly, 
Mr. Chairman, but nonetheless, I think 
it is true, that the networks have prac- 
tically life or death control over the 
financial success or failure of an individ- 
ual radio or television station. It is my 
impression that an individual radio or 
television station cannot remain a profit- 
able operation unless it receives network 
programs. Thus it becomes an obliga- 
tion upon an affiliated radio or television 
station to carry a network program 
whether or not the subject of the pro- 
gram and its contents appeals to the 
local stations. With this kind of a 
stranglehold, and if section 315 is deleted, 
the networks could become a tremendous 
if not overpowering influence in deter- 
mining the election of the President of 
the United States or the election of any 
other public official who might be in- 
cluded in any future broadening of such 
a program. 

Now, again I say to my colleagues, it 
is my understanding that the approval 
of this bill today is but the beginning of 
an effort to get a complete deletion of 
section 315 from the Federal Communi- 
cations Act, as amended, and I submit 
this is not in the best public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to disapprove this resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 247. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had been told 20 
years ago that there would be legisla- 
tion before this House which had for its 
purpose a restriction on free speech, I 
would have thought such a suggestion 
completely fantastic. 

Voltaire has been quoted here many 
times, even by those who support this 
legislation in this House when he said, 
in effect, “I may not agree with what you 
say, but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.” This bill certainly can- 
not be reconciled in the light of that 
statement. 
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The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BrOYHILL], a few minutes ago, 
speaking in support of this legislation, 
said that its purpose was to provide a 
maximum of political coverage with a 
minimum of unfairness. I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that the very purpose of this 
legislation is the exact opposite: to pro- 
vide a minimum of coverage with a max- 
imum of unfairness. 

The name of a man out in Chicago, 
Lar Daly, has been brought into this 
discussion. Now, I do not know who Lar 
Daly is, and I do not much care, but if 
under the laws of the State of Illinois 
Lar Daly, being an American citizen, had 
qualified as a candidate for public office, 
who are we to say that Lar Daly does 
not have the right to exercise the same 
rights and prerogatives that any other 
American citizen has who is running for 
public office? 

Now, I have seen the manner in which 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion administers their rule of fairness. 
As a matter of fact, I have had some ex- 
perience with this. I have been the vic- 
tim of one of their blackmail operations 
in one of my campaigns. I have seen 
the way that they administer the rule of 
equal time. Just the other day, when the 
President went on the radio and propa- 
gandized his civil rights bill, the oppo- 
nents of that preposterous legislation 
were denied equal time to plead their 
case. 

As bad as the FCC administration of 
the fairness doctrine and the equal time 
doctrine is, I trust their administration 
much more than I do that of CBS 
Frank Stanton, NBC’s Mr. Sarnoff, or 
Mr. Moore of ABC. I know it is said that 
the stations themselves govern this, but 
everybody knows that the stations can- 
not divorce themselves from the net- 
works. 

If I remember correctly, back in 1948 
we had a campaign for President. To 
read the newspapers back in that day, 
and to read the Gallup polls you would 
have thought there was but one major 
candidate in the race, and no one else 
could win. If this bill had been in effect 
in that day, they could even have cut off 
Harry Truman from radio and television 
because nobody thought he was really a 
serious candidate. Even so, he surprised 
nearly everyone in America by winning 
by a wide margin. At the time of the 
conventions he may not have been a 
major candidate, but he became a major 
candidate. 

Mr. Chairman, who is to make the de- 
termination as to who is a major can- 
didate? Is it to be a matter of congres- 
sional policy? Is it to be a matter which 
is to be determined by the people? No. 
Under this bill three people will deter- 
mine who will be the major candidates. 
Those people are General Sarnoff of 
NBC, Mr. Frank Stanton of CBS, and 
Mr. Tom Moore of ABC, and that is too 
much power to put in the hands of any- 
one. As far as I am concerned any can- 
didate, no matter now minor he might 
be, so long as he is a legally qualified 
candidate, has the same rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities as any other can- 
didate for the office that he seeks, no 
matter how little his chances of election 
may be. 
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I hope this legislation, Mr. Chairman, 
is defeated. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RYAN of New 
York: Page 1, beginning with line 9, strike 
out all down through “United States.” in 
line 4 on page 2 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “is suspended for the seventy- 
five-day period immediately preceding No- 
vember 3, 1964, in the case of any program 
in which the presidential candidates of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, or any 
other legally qualified candidates for Presi- 
dent, are presented together.” 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I understand the purpose of the 
bill before us today, it is to provide op- 
portunity for the candidates for Presi- 
dent to debate the issues in the same way 
in which the presidential candidates in 
1960 debated. I have offered this amend- 
ment to make sure that in doing this, in 
trying to achieve this objective, we allow 
for television debates, but we do not at 
the same time eliminate the equal time 
requirement for all broadcasts involving 
the presidential and vice-presidential 
campaigns. In other words, my amend- 
ment would suspend the equal time pro- 
vision only for joint appearances between 
presidential candidates, joint appear- 
ances between the Democratic candidate 
and the Republican candidate, or joint 
appearances between any two or more 
legally qualified candidates. This, it 
seems to me, meets the purpose of the 
proposed bill. It provides an opportunity 
for the kind of debate which was so 
worthwhile, and instructive, and con- 
structive during the 1960 presidential 
election, and at the same time preserves 
for every other facet of the campaign 
the law as it now stands requiring equal 
time for all candidates. 

I hope that this amendment will meet 
with approval. I seriously believe that 
the proposal to which it is offered as an 
amendment, the original proposal, is 
entirely too broad and leaves complete 
discretion in the hands of the broad- 
casters. It can have the effect of pre- 
venting third party candidates or other 
candidates from having the opportunity 
to present their views before the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. Chairman, it is vital to our demo- 
cratic system that the electorate be af- 
forded the opportunity to consider all 
candidates and the pros and cons of all 
issues. Broadcasting is a principal 
source of such information. First radio 
and then television have become power- 
ful political instruments. Section 315 
of the Federal Communications Act was 
enacted to insure equal treatment for 
all candidates. If the pending bill is 
passed, not only third party candidates 
but the major party candidates will be 
dependent upon the discretion of the 
broadcasters. Broadcasting is a public 
trust which should be subject to public 
regulation. Freedom of expression for a 
minority point of view should be pro- 
tected. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. 
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Mr. HARRIS. What does the gentle- 
man mean by his amendment when he 
says “are presented together’? Does 
that mean that if there are half a dozen 
candidates for President and Vice Pres- 
ident they have all got to be on the stage 
together? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. No, sir; it 
means that any two candidates must be 
presented together. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is not what the 
amendment says. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. That is my 
intention. The key word is “or.” 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman says in 
his amendment, “in the case of any pro- 
gram in which the presidential candi- 
dates of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties, or any other legally qualified 
candidates for President, are presented 
together.” 

In other words, if you had 18 candi- 
dates, as you did in 1956, I suppose the 
amendment would mean, if they were all 
recognized as legally qualified candi- 
dates, that all 18 would have to be pre- 
sented together. Is that the interpreta- 
tion of it? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. My inter- 
pretation is that this would apply to the 
75 days, as the joint resolution does, be- 
fore the election. It would apply to 
those presidential candidates who were 
legally designated by the Democratic and 
Republican Parties or any other legally 
qualified candidates. And if any two of 
these candidates agreed to appear to- 
gether, then there would be an exemp- 
tion from the equal-time provision. 

Mr. HARRIS. In my judgment that 
is not what the amendment says. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I would be 
happy to accept any language the dis- 
tinguished chairman feels would express 
that purpose more adequately. I be- 
lieve this does express that purpose. The 
word “or” means what it says. The 
language does not say “and,” I might 
point out. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Gladly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am opposed to the 
amendment and therefore I have no 
language to suggest to the gentleman 
that would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I suspected 
that was the case, Mr. Chairman. How- 
ever, I do think that the colloquy between 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and myself has made it clear, if 
the language does not—I believe the 
language does—make it clear what my 
intention is. This would certainly guide 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in administering the act. I hope 
we can limit the suspension of equal 
time to the debate proposition. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I think 
the gentleman would accomplish the 
purpose he seeks by his amendment by 
simply voting against the bill. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. If the bill 
is not amended, I intend to vote against 
it. On the other hand, it has been 
argued that without some amendment 
to section 315 the broadcasters would not 
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provide a forum for debate. So the real 
purpose of this amendment is to pro- 
vide that forum. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise not only in oppo- 
sion to the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] but in sup- 
port of the bill, because it has been my 
basic philosophy here to legislate in a 
way that whenever we can we avoid reg- 
ulation of any industry—and I refer in 
this instance particularly to the commu- 
nications industry—when we do so we are 
accomplishing something in the interest 
of free enterprise in this country. As I 
understand the conditions today we have 
on the one hand a free press, which is 
free to give time or to give editorial sup- 
port or perhaps editorial criticism, or 
perhaps to slant news, if it wants to slant 
it for or against any public official, and 
this freedom is far too often abused. On 
the other hand, we have the Federal 
Communications Commission, sitting as 
it were as a monitor or a policeman 
on top of the communications industry 
which has to compete with the news- 
paper industry, compete every day. 

In 1960, in order to give that industry 
a chance to prove what it could do for 
the American people in bringing to the 
American people the messages from the 
candidates for President of the United 
States, we suspended the provisions of 
section 315 for the debate which has 
now become a part of our political 
history. 

I do not think the gentleman from 
New York wants this, but if the gentle- 
man’s amendment is adopted its effect 
would be to kill this bill which the com- 
mittee has worked out. It will cast into 
the trash can the bill which the com- 
mittee has approved. Not only that, I 
fear that the amendment as written, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily, 
will give stature to those candidates to 
whom nobody wants to give stature, such 
as candidates of the Communist Party, 
the Socialist Party, and some others, 
time, publicity, and stature they do not 
deserve. That is what this amendment 
will do if it does not kill this legislation. 

It seems to me there is an opportunity 
here not only in opposing this amend- 
ment but in passing this legislation to 
say to the American people that Con- 
gress in its wisdom, having had the ex- 
perience of 1960, in keeping with the free 
enterprise idea of America, because of 
its previous experience will use that ex- 
perience in 1964 to see whether or not 
in the future, and this would be my hope, 
section 315 of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act would be entirely unneces- 
sary. 

We must not forget that if we were to 
delete the entire section we still have 
the regulatory commission, which I hope 
will continue as an arm of the Congress, 
and the communications industry recog- 
nizes, because I have talked to many of 
them, that if they abuse any of their 
privileges not only can they be faced 
with the loss or delay of their license re- 
newal when it is called up, but the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
certain rulemaking power, the Congress 
is still sitting, the Congress is meeting 
every year, and if this were abused in 
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1964 certainly we could correct it in 1965. 
We did not find it necessary to correct 
in 1961 what was done in 1960. 

So I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated, because we do not want to kill 
what the committee has intended, effect- 
ing the regulation, for once, by the Con- 
gress. Not only that, but we do not 
want to give stature to someone who may 
become a presidential candidate and de- 
mand that he be put on the radio or tele- 
vision with those men who are candidates 
of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties, and give stature to people who 
do not deserve it and who are running 
only to get publicity or getting the time 
which the gentleman’s amendment would 
require. I certainly think he does not 
want that, and I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
gentleman says that these minority 
parties we have been talking about do 
not deserve any consideration. Does the 
gentleman think that whether they de- 
serve consideration or not should be 
within the discretion of the broadcasting 
industry? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think we should 
go to the pending legislation, on page 2, 
lines 4, 5, 6, and 7, which requires that 
the station act in the public interest. 
They deserve consideration, but they 
must earn stature. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. In 1956, 
the so-called other parties got 11 hours 
and 45 minutes’ time on the radio. 
When we suspended that section in 1960 
they got 10 minutes, in toto. Does the 
gentleman consider that to be in the 
public interest? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I did not hear any 
kick about it. The public did not de- 
mand any more time for them. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. There 
was no kick about it at the time. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I think this amendment ought to be de- 
feated. It isa nuisance amendment and 
it would cut the heart out of the bill. It 
will serve no useful purpose. As a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, may I say we 
studied this legislation carefully. We 
heard many witnesses. Perhaps some 
of the Members were not on the floor 
when the details of the bill were dis- 
cussed today but this is a very simple 
proposition. We want to have, or at 
least some of us want to have, a con- 
frontation between the candidates for 
President and Vice President of the 
United States, that is, the candidates of 
the two major political parties. 
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In order to have this confrontation, 
sometimes called debates, we have need 
for this legislation because if this legis- 
lation is not passed, there will be no 
debates or confrontation between the 
two nominees of the two major political 
parties. The reason for that is we will 
have to enforce the equal time provision, 
and if a network or station would have 
to give time to all candidates, it would 
be an impossible situation and would re- 
sult in no time given to any candidate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cer- 
tainly making a very appropriate state- 
ment. I would like to say, with the per- 
mission of the gentleman however, that 
this is not a requirement that the candi- 
dates must have such confrontation. It 
is a voluntary thing and an arrangement 
that must be worked out with the candi- 
dates themselves. That, of course, adds 
to the rule and doctrine of fairness that 
must be applied. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The distin- 
guished Chairman is absolutely right. 
The point I was trying to make is that if 
we do not pass this legislation, there will 
be requests made by a score of minority 
party candidates, candidates like the 
Socialist Party candidate for President 
or the Vegetarian Party or the Prohibi- 
tion Party and all of the other nuisance 
groups that are trying to get publicity. 
If a network or radio station is con- 
fronted with such requests, they are 
going to have to turn them all down in- 
cluding those of the two nominees for 
the major political parties. So the only 
way we are going to be able to hear de- 
bates and have this confrontation be- 
tween the nominees of the Democratic 
and Republican Party is to pass this leg- 
islation. If we do not pass it, there will 
not be any public debates and confron- 
tations such as we had in the 1960 cam- 
paign. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. If the gen- 
tleman had listened to the remarks I 
made in support of my amendment, he 
would realize that the very purpose of 
my amendment is to exempt from the 
equal time provisions of the law presi- 
dential debates and confrontations 
which are a part of the democratic 
process. We looked at them in 1960, 
and we are looking forward to them in 
1964. The very purpose of my amend- 
ment is to exempt such debates by presi- 
dential candidates and to provide that 
no equal time is required to be given 
where there are debates between presi- 
dential candidates. Otherwise the law 
is kept intact. If the intent of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is to provide an opportunity for 
debates between presidential candidates, 
then my amendment will accomplish 
the purpose. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the gen- 
tleman. But I do think this is a nuisance 
amendment and would knock the heart 
out of this bill and I recommend that 
the amendment be defeated. 
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Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman from Nebraska is a very able and 
distinguished member of our committee. 
However, I cannot agree with him that if 
this bill is not passed, we could not have 
Presidential debates. There is nothing 
under present law to prevent the net- 
works and the candidates from getting 
together and arranging for the same 
identical kind of debates as were ar- 
ranged for in the 1960 campaign. There 
is not a single solitary thing in the pres- 
ent law that would prevent that. So if 
the gentleman thinks that without this 
bill there will be no debates, I am sure he 
is honestly mistaken in his views. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I do not think 
the gentleman from Nebraska is mis- 
taken. The effect of this is that it will 
facilitate debates, and if it is not passed, 
the networks will not assume the respon- 
sibility of providing equal time for per- 
haps a dozen major and minor party 
candidates and, therefore, there will not 
be any debates or confrontations. This 
legislation is endorsed by the two great 
political parties, by Mr. Bailey of the 
Democratic National Committee and by 
Mr. Miller of the Republican National 
Committee. This has nationwide sup- 
port. We want to hear our two major 
political Presidential nominees. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
amendment and the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, let us straighten the 
record on the testimony. If the mem- 
bers of the Committee will read the 
testimony, they will find nothing in the 
record that the networks said they 
would improve the program. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they cannot improve the 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in 
honesty to the networks that they did 
want the debates; they would have pre- 
ferred a debate, but the two candidates 
in 1960 would not agree. The only kind 
of a program they would agree on was 
this press interview. That same press 
interview could have been had on “Meet 
the Press” and it can be had today on 
“Meet the Press” or “Face the Nation,” 
or any similar program that is already 
on the networks. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there is not one 
thing to be gained by this resolution 
that is not possible and legal today under 
the present law to put on the same kind 
of a program that we listened to in 1960, 
because the “Meet the Press” program 
can have both candidates present and 
they can have them interviewed and 
questioned by the press. That is all in 
the world that we had in 1960, so let us 
have the record straight on that question 
as to what would be accomplished by the 
passage of this resolution. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes; I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have been amazed to 
hear this argument that there cannot or 
will not be a confrontation of presiden- 
tial candidates unless this bill is enacted. 
I just do not understand this line of 
argument. 

What is to prevent there being a con- 
frontation on television or radio? What 
is to prevent it? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Nothing except the 
unwillingness of the candidates to meet; 
that is all. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me in order to re- 
spond to the question of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. He was on his 
feet first. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that 
this legislation rather than providing a 
vehicle by which the public can become 
better informed actually restricts in- 
formation that would be given to the 
public by eliminating from the air cer- 
tain viewpoints which the public cer- 
tainly could well consider? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think that is true. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. What happens to this 
doctrine about which we hear so much 
of equal rights if we adopt this bill? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think you will 
have the airwaves segregated. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if this is so good—I ask the 
question a while ago and got no answer 
to it—why not go down the line and take 
in all of the candidates, the candidates 
of the Vegetable Party and the Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise, and those who 
are running against Members of Con- 
gress? Why not? Why not the same 
rule all the way down? I am not for 
this kind of manipulation as is contained 
in this bill. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think what is good 
for the goose ought to be good for the 
gander. 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes, I yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was going to attempt 
from a very practical and realistic stand- 
point to answer the question of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. There are two things 
which would prevent a confrontation of 
the major candidates. No. 1 is that they 
are not likely going to agree to appear 
on the same program where the parties 
have to pay for it. No. 2, it means that 
$2 million has to go into such a pro- 
gram. That is a rather rigid restric- 
tion, in my judgment. 

Mr. YOUNGER. May I answer the 
chairman by saying that I am rather 
positive that the program, “Meet the 
Press,” will be very happy to have both 
candidates before them, and also the 
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other programs such as “Face the Na- 
tion” will be glad to have them. And 
that with the $1,000-a-plate dinners I 
think the parties can well afford to buy 
the time, if that is necessary. There is 
no guarantee in the passage of this bill 
that you will have anything at all in 
the way of the two candidates appear- 
ing, because that depends on whether 
the candidates themselves will agree. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section conclude in 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not on the 
bill as a whole? 

Mr. HARRIS. On this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

i Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. HARRIS. This does not include 
the time of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, let 
me see if I can be helpful in getting this 
minority thing straightened out. 

May I say that by this legislation there 
is not any guarantee of anything. There 
was not any guarantee of anything in 
the legislation of 1960. But the net- 
works did assure us in 1960 that they 
would do their best to have these debates 
if the two candidates would be willing 
to come on the program. 

As the gentleman from California 
said, there is no guarantee and there 
will not be any guarantee if you pass this 
bill. If you can get the President and 
the Republican nominee fo agree, there 
will be confrontation. That is all there 
was in 1960. But I think the President 
did say about 3 or 4 months after he 
came into office, after his brother had 
said he would not appear, the President 
said, “I will appear,” and I think the 
President means to keep his word. We 
will see that the candidates will con- 
front each other in 1964. 

Let us come to the minority matter 
and show why it is impractical to do 
anything if you insist that every small 
party, regardless of its size, insists on 
being heard. I think the chairman told 
you that the three together cost about $3 
million, including NBC, ABC, and CBS. 
If you want to multiply that by 12 more, 
and there were 12 other parties that 
were on one State ticket that ran na- 
tionwide in the last election, if you want 
to multiply that 3 by 12, it is 36. 

May I say if you are going to allow the 
other 12 minority parties, some of whom 
appeared in only one State of the Union, 
to have equal time, which they are now 
entitled to under the act, it would cost 
the networks $36 million. Naturally, 
they are not going to agree to give equal 
time to every party when it demands 
time. 
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The purpose of this legislation is to get 
before the American people the two 
nominees who have a chance to be 
elected in 1964. That is about as prac- 
tical legislation as I know. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been sup- 
ported editorially from coast to coast. I 
have not seen an editorial against it. 
There may be some to which the Mem- 
bers may refer, but all of the editorials 
I have seen, and I think I have read 
them all on the rack out here, have sup- 
ported it. They supported it in 1960 and 
they will support it in 1964 because they 
believe that is the only way the Ameri- 
can people can see the two candidates of 
the two major parties confront each 
other, and they can then decide after 
seeing them on television which one of 
those candidates they want. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I merely want to say 
and emphasize what the gentleman has 
just said, the practical situation that the 
committee had to consider when we were 
asked to extend this suspension to other 
candidates for office. The gentleman 
knows we considered extending it to 
candidates for Governor, to candidates 
for the U.S. Senate, and to the candidates 
as Members of the House, and even on 
down to the smaller candidates on the 
local level. There is not enough time, 
there are not enough hours in the day 
if that requirement is carried out for any 
facility, even if it devoted all 24 hours 
to the innumerable candidates that exist. 

We had some discussion of what hap- 
pened in New York, in that particular 
area where we had Members of Congress 
in the great State of New York, in one 
small area. If the facilities were to be 
opened there would not be enough time 
during the day to give time to all candi- 
dates, much less if you limited it to the 
major candidates of the two parties. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman that in the State of 
New York, because I saw it on TV, there 
were broadcasts for presidential minority 
candidates where they were actually on 
the ballot in the State of New York. The 
networks did not exclude everybody. 
They did try to give some of these minor- 
ity parties hearings in the States where 
they were on the ballot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the argument that has been 
made here repeatedly by my distin- 
guished chairman and others is—and it 
is repeating the argument that the net- 
works made—and that came up in our 
hearings and elsewhere—that if you sus- 
pend this, you take less out of the treas- 
uries of the Democratic and the Republi- 
can Parties. Well, that is just not the 
case. In 1956 the networks, both on 
radio and television, gave more free time 
than they did in 1960 after you sus- 
pended this. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Yes; but 
I have only 2 minutes. 
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Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman quoted 
these figures a moment ago, and I read to 
the House the statement of Mr. Stanton. 
He is president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and certainly he knows 
or should know how much time CBS gave 
to or devoted or made available for this 
purpose both in 1956 and 1960. He said 
that “In 1960 the CBS radio and tele- 
vision networks“ I do not know what 
the gentleman’s figures are or where they 
are from. This is the CBS networks 
figures. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I got 
mine from the FCC, the list being pre- 
pared by our staff. I am certain their 
figures are correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, this is from the 
network itself that operates it: 

In 1960 the CBS radio and television net- 
works devoted a total of 1614 hours to per- 
sonal appearances of the Democratic and 
Republican presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial candidates, at no charge to them. This, 
compared to 36 minutes in 1956. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. “This,” Dr. Stanton 
said, “compared to 36 minutes in 1956.” 
Now, that certainly does not jibe with 
what the gentleman stated. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Well, I 
got these figures from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. If the Federal 
Communications Commission has given 
me the wrong information, that is not 
my fault. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
permit, I think where the discrepancy is, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
is not only reporting on the time the 
candidates used but time representatives 
of candidates used. This does not extend 
to representatives of candidates. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. This is 
network time used by presidential can- 
didates and representatives in their be- 
half in the years cited. 

Mr. HARRIS. I quoted the statement 
of the president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. In this 
instance, I will take the word of FCC 
rather than the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, it would appear there is 
much made over the fact that under the 
present regulations, present law, the 
stations could cover the activities of can- 
didates with bona fide news coverage. 
This is true. But, the fact remains that 
the networks and the broadcasters 
stated in the hearings, that they wanted 
to use new innovations, they wanted to 
use new methods of presenting candi- 
dates to the American people. 

I feel we should give the broadcasters 
this opportunity. I want to make it 
clear again that this legislation is only 
involved with the presidenial and vice 
presidential candidates and, when we 
say candidates, we mean these candi- 
dates only, and not local candidates and 
local contests. 
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I would like to say that in participat- 
ing in that 1960 election and in listen- 
ing to all of the hearings, that I feel 
that the networks were fair and they 
should be given another opportunity to 
prove they can do a good job. I cer- 
tainly hope that this House will vote for 
this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Devine] is recognized. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, section 
315 of the Federal Communications Act 
is either good legislation or bad. It has 
been approved by this House heretofore 
and the efforts here today are again, as 
they were in the 1960 campaign, to sus- 
pend these provisions as they relate to 
presidential and vice-presidential can- 
didates. I think there is a clue that re- 
flects on what some of the Members have 
been saying about who is going to con- 
trol air time and what candidates will 
appear and what will be said. That ap- 
pears in the first full paragraph on page 
2 of the report which says, in effect: 

The Federal Communications Commission 
shall require broadcasting stations and net- 
works to make such reports * * * on the 
effect of this legislation on the 1964 presi- 
dential and vice-presidential campaigns. 


The broadcasters, Mr. Stanton, Mr. 
Sarnoff, and Mr. Moore, will make a re- 
port to the Congress or to the Federal 
Communications Commission on the ef- 
fect of this legislation. Are they the 
ones also to adjudge what the effect of 
the legislation will be? That is a pur- 
view of the Congress of the United States, 
but here we are telling them, “You fel- 
lows decide who is going to have what 
time and who is to address the American 
people, and you make your report to the 
Congress and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission of what the effect has 
been.” ‘You can well imagine what the 
broadcasters and persons who have a 
monetary interest in this are going to 
report to the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Congress. 

I say this is a bad bill and should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission shall require broadcast stations and 
networks to make such reports as may be 
necessary to enable the Commission to make 
a detailed report to the Congress not later 
than May 1, 1965, on: (1) The effect of the 
suspension of the equal opportunities re- 
quirement of section 315 on the 1964 presi- 
dential and vice presidential campaigns, in- 
cluding information concerning requests for 
time, amount of time made available (in- 
cluding amount of free time, time paid for 
by candidates or political organizations, and 
time paid for by others), total charges, rates, 
editorializing, distribution of time during 
various phases of the campaigns, and 
clearance by individual stations of network 
program concerning the candidates or the 
issues, and (2) the role of broadcast stations 
and networks in other political campaigns 
during 1964. 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
bill and wish to bring one matter to the 
attention of the House. Under the 
minority views I have been quoted by 
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my good friends and colleagues who rep- 
resent the minority on this particular 
resolution. For their quotes, I am, of 
course, very grateful, but at the same 
time I would like to make it abundantly 
clear that I am in support of this resolu- 
tion, and I urge its adoption by the 
House. The quote which has been 
credited to me appears on page 5 of the 
Committee report and it says: 

It boils down to the question of who is 
going to determine what the issues in a cam- 
paign are. Are the candidates going to do 
it or are the television and radio stations 
going to do it? 


The statement was made by me during 
a colloquy with Gov. Leroy Collins 
and after which Governor Collins had 
advocated the complete repeal of section 
315. It was the view of the committee 
that section 315 should certainly not be 
repealed, but I say to the House that this 
resolution merely exempts it in one par- 
ticular instance—in the case of presi- 
dential and vice presidential elections 
for 1964. Whether or not the networks 
will be fair is a question that seems to 
have been raised here today. Let me 
simply say this: And I quote from Gov- 
ernor Collins, who, of course, represents 
the broadcasting industry but certainly 
is a man of great honor and integrity, 
when he said: 

He is bound under the law without sec- 
tion 315 to operate in the public interest 
and to be fair in the presentation of his 
whole programing schedule. 


What are the reasons for the adoption 
of this resolution? Why does it make 
good sense on this occasion to suspend 
the operation of section 315 in the case 
of the presidential and vice-presidential 
race? There is tremendous concern 
throughout this country, and I am sure 
that concern is extended to both the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties, over 
the expense of putting on presidential 
campaigns. As has been pointed out in 
the debate today, if we pass this resolu- 
tion it will mean a saving of approxi- 
mately $2 million to the major political 
parties of this country, money that can 
well be spent by those parties in other 
areas and for other purposes. 

And as our chairman has so ably 
pointed out it is a question of whether 
or not the major candidates will be put 
on the air. When there are a number of 
minor candidates, with the equal-time 
provision in effect, the networks are ex- 
tremely reluctant to extend time to any 
of them, due to the constant harassment 
to which they would be subjected. So if 
we are to get the major candidates be- 
fore the country as is so necessary in 
this day and time certainly this is the 
way to do it. 

I urge that this resolution be adopted. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
this opportunity to inquire something of 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. As I understand, the resolution 
provides only for the Offices of President 
and Vice President. Yet in paragraph 2 
of section 2 you have the language the 
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role of broadcast stations and networks 
in other political campaigns during 
1964.” 

What is the purpose of that if this is 
to apply only to the Office of President 
and Vice President? 

Mr. HARRIS. The first section of the 
resolution is applicable to the purposes 
that brought this resolution to the at- 
tention of the committee and the House. 
The second section is to meet some of the 
appropriate criticism that we have ex- 
perienced in campaigns with reference 
to the requirements of stations to file 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission reports of political broadcasts by 
that station. This was brought on prin- 
cipally by the activity of the committee 
in the other body, which was a continu- 
ing committee, to look into these matters 
during the recent campaign, and the 
difficulties that they had in the immedi- 
ate campaign with reference to reports 
being filed with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. So the purpose of 
this is to require the stations to file with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion these reports in connection with all 
of their political broadcasts. An effort 
was made by the FCC to get this infor- 
mation and it has finally got it. 

Just a few days ago a voluminous re- 
port was filed with the Congress showing 
just how these facilities were used all 
over the country in connection with 
political broadcasts in 1962. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to clear 
up one question with the chairman of 
the committee, if I may. I have listened 
to the debate with a great deal of in- 
terest. I have frequently heard the 
phrase legally qualified candidates“ be- 
ing used by almost every speaker. It is 
still not clear in my mind what a legally 
qualified candidate“ might be. One 
speaker indicated that that would be de- 
termined by State law. Another indi- 
cated the Federal Communications Com- 
mission or the major communication 
networks would decide. Reference was 
also made to the fairness doctrine. Can 
the gentleman clear this up for my 
benefit? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is quite 
familiar with the selection of candi- 
dates by the national parties. There 
have been conventions or other methods 
of selecting candidates of minority 
parties in the past. The networks, of 
course, take cognizance of this fact. If 
there is any party with a candidate with 
substantial support, they endeavor under 
the fairness rule to give some attention 
to him. As was stated a moment ago, 
under the laws of the State of New York 
there was a minority candidate for Pres- 
ident and as I understand time was made 
available. Insofar as the application to 
the Nation is concerned, where we do 
not have any Federal law as such on it, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has in its rules and regulations 
definitions of a legally qualified candi- 
date. It is the definition of the Federal 
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Communications Commission that is 
followed. Certainly it is not left up to 
the networks altogether to decide. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Denton, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 247) to suspend for 
the 1964 campaign the equal-opportunity 
requirements of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 for nominees for 
the Offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, pursuant to House Resolution 402, 
he reported the joint resolution back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan moves to recom- 
mit House Joint Resolution 247 to the House 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross), there 
were—ayes 46, noes 97. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan objects to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present, 
Evidently, a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 


I am, 


1963 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 263, nays 126, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 42, as follows: 


[Roll No. 85] 
YEAS—263 
Addabbo Green, Oreg. Olsen, Mont. 
Albert Green, Pa. O'Neill 
Anderson Griffin Osmers 
Arends Griffiths Ostertag 
Ashley Gubser Passman 
Aspinall Hagen, Calif. Patman 
Auchincloss Halleck Patten 
Avery Hanna Pelly 
Baker Hansen Pepper 
Baring Harding Perkins 
Bass Hardy Philbin 
Bates Harris Pilcher 
Battin Harrison Pirnie 
Becker Harsha Poage 
Beckworth Harvey, Ind. Poff 
Bel Harvey, Mich. Pool 
Bennett, Fla. Healey Price 
Hechler Pucinski 
Blatnik Hem; Purcell 
Boland Holifield Randall 
Bolling Holland Reid, N.Y. 
Bonner Horan Reifel 
Brademas Horton Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bray Hull „Pa. 
Brooks Hutchinson Riehlman 
Broomfield Ichord Rivers, Alaska 
Jarman Roberts, Tex. 
Broyhill,N.C. Jennings Robison 
Broyhill, Va. Jensen Rodino 
Burke Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Colo 
Burkhalter Johnson, Wis. Rogers, 
Burleson Jonas Rogers, Tex. 
Byrne, Pa Jones, Ala Rooney 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Mo. Rostenk: i 
Cahill Roush 
Cameron Karth Ryan, Mich. 
Cannon Keith St Ge 
Casey Kelly Saylor 
Cederberg Kilgore Schneebeli 
Chamberlain King, Calif Schweiker 
Chelf Kirwan Secrest 
Chenoweth Kluczynski Shipley 
Clark Knox Shriver 
Conte Kornegay Sibal 
Cooley Laird Sickles 
Corbett Landrum Stack 
Cramer Lankford Smith, Iowa 
Cunningham Leggett Smith, Va. 
Daddario Springer 
Daniels Libonati Staebler 
Davis, Ga Lloyd Stafford 
Delaney Long, La Staggers 
Denton McClory Steed 
Derwinski McDade Stephens 
Dingell McDowell Stinson 
Dole Stra 
Donohue McIntire Stubblefield 
Dorn Sullivan 
Downing Macdonald Taylor 
Dulski Madden Teague, Calif. 
Edmondson Mahon ‘Teague, Tex. 
Elliott Mailliard Thomas 
Everett Marsh Thompson, La. 
Evins Martin, Mass. Thompson, N.J, 
Fallon Mathias Thompson, Tex 
Fascell Matthews 
el Toll 
Fisher Miller, Calif. Udall 
Flood Mi n 
Fogarty Mills Van Deerlin 
Ford Minish anik 
Fountain Minshall Vinson 
Frelinghuysen Monagan Wallhauser 
l Montoya Watts 
Fulton, Pa Moore Weltner 
Fulton, Tenn. Moorhead Westland 
Fuqua Whalley 
Gallagher Morris White 
Garmatz Morrison Whitener 
Morton Wickersham 
vin Multer Widnall 
Giaimo Murphy, Ill. Willis 
Gibbons Murphy, N.Y. Wilson, Bob 
Glenn Natcher Wilson, 
Gonzalez Nedzi Charles H. 
Goodell Nix Wright 
Grabowski O'Brien, N.Y. Young 
Gray O'Hara, Mich. Zablocki 
NAYS—126 
Abbitt Ashmore Bolton, 
Abele Baldwin P. 
Abernethy Barry Bolton, 
Adair Beermann Oliver P, 
Ben Bow 
Andrews Bennett, Mich. Brock 
Bromwell 
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Brown, Calif. Hays Rivers, S.C. 
Bruce Herlong „ Ala 
Burton Hoeven Rosen 
Celler Hoffman Roudebush 
Clancy Huddleston Roybal 
Clausen Joelson Rumsfeld 
Cleveland Johansen Ryan, N.Y 
Cohelan Kastenmeier St. George 
Collier King, N.Y. Schadeberg 
Curtin Kunkel Schenck 
Dague Kyl Sch: 1 
Dent Langen Selden 
Derounian Latta Senner 
Devine Lennon Short 
Dowdy Lindsay Siler 
Duncan Lipscomb Skubitz 
er Long, Md. Smith, Calif. 

Edwards och nyder 

bstein „Calif. Talcott 
Findley Martin, Nebr. Thomson, Wis 
Fino Matsunaga Tollefson 
Flynt Morse Tuck 
Foreman Mosher Tuten 
Fraser Murray Utt 
Gathings Nelsen Van Pelt 
Gilbert Waggonner 
Gill O'Hara, III Watson 
Goodling OK Wharton 
Grant Olson, Minn Whitten 
Gross Pike W: 
Grover Pillion Wilson, Ind. 
Gurney Powell W. 
Hagan, Ga Quie Wydler 
Haley Quillen Wyman 
Halpern Reid, III Younger 
Hawkins Rich 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Taft 
NOT VOTING—42 

Ayres Forrester Norblad 
Barrett Hall O'Brien, Ill 
Boggs Hébert Rains 
Brown, Ohio Henderson Reuss 
Buckley Hosmer Roosevelt 
Carey Kee St. Onge 
Colmer K Scott 
Corman Kilburn Shelley 
Curtis MeMillan Shi 
Davis, Tenn. MacGregor Sikes 
Dawson May Sisk 
Diggs Meader ‘Trimble 
Ellsworth Miller, N.Y. Tupper 
Finnegan Oss Weaver 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Hébert with Mr. Ayres. 

St. Onge with Mr. Ellsworth. 
Sheppard with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Shelley with Mr. Kilburn. 

Barrett with Mr. Norblad. 

Keogh with Mr. Hosmer. 

Buckley with Mr. MacGregor. 
Colmer with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Moss with Mr. Weaver. 

Henderson with Mrs. May. 

Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Hall. 
Boggs with Mr. Meader. 

Carey with Mr. Curtis. 

O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Tupper. 
Corman with Mr. Diggs. 
Roosevelt with Mr. Reuss. 

Sikes with Mrs. Kee. 

Sisk with Mr. Dawson. 

Forrester with Mr. Finnegan. 
Rains with Mr. Scott. 

Trimble with Mr. McMillan. 
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as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The title was amended to read: “Joint 
resolution to suspend for the 1964 cam- 
paign the equal opportunity require- 
ments of section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 for legally qualified 
candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State ofthe Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 4347) to limit the 
authority of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of the Budget with 
respect to new construction or alteration 
of veterans’ hospitals. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4347, with Mr. 
STAGGERS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery has 168 hospitals and 17 domi- 
ciliaries. As of April 30, 1963, there 
were 109,791 patients in the Veterans’ 
Administration medical system and ap- 
proximately 17,000 members in the domi- 
ciliaries. I agree with the observation 
in the Administrator’s report on the in- 
troduced bill that “effective discharge 
of this responsibility obviously requires 
an orderly system of long-range plan- 
ning to achieve the best and most equi- 
table results.” This bill will facilitate 
the orderly system of planning advocated 
by the Administrator. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
is charged under the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 with legislative 
oversight over these activities, and be- 
lieves that the effective discharge of 
this responsibility obviously requires 
that the Committee be advised, in ad- 
vance, and consulted with, in advance, 
with respect to the carrying out of the 
long-range construction program, and 
other programs, designed to provide 
medical care and treatment for veterans. 

Under existing law, whenever the Vet- 
erans’ Administration desires to build 
a new hospital, it submits appropriate 
plans and specifications to the Bureau of 
the Budget and after approval by the 
Bureau of the Budget, the proposal is 
then submitted to the President. If and 
when the President gives his concur- 
rence, funds are requested in the next 
budget for the specific project and if 
voted as a part of the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act, then the hos- 
pital is built in accordance with the 
plans previously agreed upon by the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

The bill seeks to provide a new con- 
trol over the renovation, modernization, 
and construction activities of the Vet- 
erans Administration similar to that pro- 
vided in the Public Buildings Act of 1959. 
Thus, this bill as reported to the House 
would prohibit any new hospital con- 
struction or acquisition of medical fa- 
cilities involving an expenditure in 
excess of $100,000 unless the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs has submitted to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs a 
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prospectus of this project and the proj- 
ect is thereafter approved by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee. Said prospectus 
will include a description of the facili- 
ties to be constructed or acquired, the 
location thereof, and an estimate of the 
maximum cost. The same requirement 
would be added with respect to the alter- 
ation of existing medical facilities where 
the cost would exceed $200,000. This 
latter requirement would apply only with 
respect to projects which require ap- 
propriations to be made after the en- 
actment of this legislation. 

The bill recognizes that there may be 
cost increases over those set out in the 
original prospectus submitted by the 
Administrator, and, therefore, author- 
izes an increase in the maximum author- 
ized cost of any project after approval 
by the committee, up to 10 percent of the 
estimated maximum. If the increased 
costs will exceed this 10-percent limita- 
tion, the Administrator must submit 
another prospectus with respect to the 
project and obtain approval by the com- 
mittee before funds may thereafter be 
appropriated for the project. 

It is also provided that if appropria- 
tions are not made for any approved 
project within 1 year after the date of 
approval, the committee may rescind its 
approval of the project at any time be- 
fore appropriations are made for the 
project, and thereafter no funds may be 
appropriated for the project. 

Basically, this proposal is an author- 
ization bill with which this House is 
thoroughly familiar. 

No additional cost will result from the 
enactment of this legislation and per- 
haps some savings may be anticipated. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee. 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 


Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to express 
my appreciation to the gentleman and to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
the Administrator, Mr. Gleason, on the 
progress we are making on the veterans’ 
hospital in Gainesville, Fla. Will the 
gentleman tell me if this bill will have 
any adverse effect on the appropriations 
already made for this hospital? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There are a 
number of hospitals around the country 
in the same position as that at Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; $802,000 is included in the 
appropriations for the 1963 fiscal year, 
and $8,793,000 is in the budget for the 
fiscal year 1964 for this hospital. It is 
not the intent of the committee or of 
this bill to affect any hospital in a ret- 
roactive way. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
state for the edification of the members 
of the committee what necessitates this 
legislative action? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would say 
that across the country we have a num- 
ber of hospitals that have been built in 
places that were not to the best advan- 
tage of the veterans population. This 
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bill is designed to make both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment take a more careful look at the 
building and location of the hospitals. 
You might say it will more nearly make 
our Government a government of laws 
instead of men. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that the Veterans’ Administration 
has been selecting the sites and carrying 
on the building expansion, the renova- 
tion, and so forth, without the knowledge 
of the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs 
of this House and the other body? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Within the 
past year the Veterans’ Administration 
made a survey in the State of Texas. 
The Veterans’ Administration then rec- 
ommended to the Bureau of the Budget 
that a new hospital be built in Texas. 
The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
were not permitted to see that survey. 
We did not know one thing about it until 
it was announced in the newspapers. 

Mr. GROSS. So what you are saying 
is that this is necessitated by the fact 
that the committee has not been in- 
formed, that is, the legislative committee 
has not been informed as to what the 
Veterans’ Administration is doing? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. For a number of years we have 
felt that we were not kept adequately 
informed as far as new hospital con- 
struction, location, and modernization is 
concerned. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FISHER. First, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman and his committee 
for bringing this legislation to the 
House. I think there are very good and 
sound reasons for it. I asked the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs if there are precedents 
for this type of precedure, that is, to 
require governmental agencies to get 
clearance with congressional committees 
before making expenditures of various 
types. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There are 
any number of precedents. The bill is 
based primarily on the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959. There are any number of 
precedents, which involve the Defense 
Department, Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Atomic Energy Commission, De- 
partment of the Air Force, NASA, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior, National Parks Service, and 
Department of Agriculture. Among the 
committees involved are Armed Serv- 
ices, Interior, Agriculture, Public Works, 
and Science and Astronautics. There 
are any number of precedents for this 
type of legislation. 

Mr. FISHER. In other words, there 
is a general policy which runs all 
through this with reference to various 
agencies of the Government at this time, 
that plans for outlays of money for vari- 
ous types of expenditures be cleared 
through the congressional committees 
and through the Congress before the 
agencies are permitted to proceed. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is 
correct. 
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Mr. FISHER. I do know in the case 
of the Committee on Armed Services, of 
which I am a member, every construc- 
tion and every outlay of money is first 
cleared through the committee even 
though it has been previously authorized 
by the Congress. That gives the Con- 
gress a chance to maintain control and 
supervision over the general outlays and 
programs that are engaged in through 
expenditures of money appropriated by 
the Congress. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to com- 
mend the committee for reporting this 
bill to the Congress. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, I no- 
tice on page 4 of the committee report 
in the letter by the Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration some 
language that disturbs me a little, and I 
would like to get the opinion of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs with reference to this ge. 
The Deputy Administrator of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration writes: 

I am fearful that enactment of the pro- 
posed measure would completely disrupt the 
orderly system of administrative planning 
which, we believe, has proven effective over 
a period of many years. One of the most 
difficult problems in any construction pro- 
gram is that of meeting schedules and com- 
mitments. The period of deferment of ac- 
tion required by the bill could interrupt 
timely implementation of systematic plan- 
ning by a period of several months. 

As an even more serious consequence, the 
veto authority invested in the committee 
would create uncertainty and could nullify 
decisions reached after months of intensive 
study, review, and final consideration at the 
highest level of the executive branch. Ex- 
ercise of this authority would appear, also, 
to impinge upon determinations of the whole 
Congress based upon fund authorizations 


recommended by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 


The first question I would like to ask 
the able gentleman from Texas is: Does 
the gentleman believe that this provides 
a veto authority to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in the sense that this 
letter indicates? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It gives the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs an au- 
thorizing authority. 

Mr. HECHLER. If the distinguished 
gentleman will yield further, I wonder 
if the gentleman would care to comment 
on some of the other observations which 
are contained in the letter? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I shall be glad 
to comment. If there is anything that 
goes on in a slow, methodical manner, 
it is the construction of veterans hospi- 
tals. I say it will have much less effect 
here than with the construction pro- 
grams of the NASA, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Department of De- 
fense. I do not expect this bill, when en- 
acted, to result in any unreasonable 
delay. 

Mr. HECHLER. If the gentleman will 
yield for one further question, I want to 
ask this: Has the President taken a posi- 
tion, or the Bureau of the Budget taken 
a position on this legislation? 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Well, I under- 
stand they are against it, judging from 
the contents of the letter from which the 
gentleman from West Virginia has just 
read. I suppose that represents the posi- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget and, 
therefore, the President. The letter 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
from West Virginia has referred to this 
paragraph of the letter that refers to 
the “orderly system of administrative 
planning.” I wondered if the Oteen, 
N.C., veterans’ hospital is a good ex- 
ample of this “orderly system of admin- 
istrative planning” that is referred to? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Well, the 
gentleman from North Carolina himself 
can answer that question better than I. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I am sure the mem- 
bers of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
know that with each change of season 
there is a change of plans, and all of 
them seem to cut away on the veteran 
more than the one which they had 
before. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs under the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act is charged 
with legislative oversight. The truth of 
the matter is that we have not been 
doing the job we should have. This is 
not something which we have started 
in the last few months, but it is some- 
thing which our committee has been con- 
sidering for a number of years. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to say to 
the chairman of the full committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
and the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. HEcHLER], that the finest example 
I can give to them of the need for this 
legislation has occurred as a result of 
the action of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in concert with the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Several years ago, a long-range 
plan for the construction needs of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital sys- 
tem was developed. It called for $900 
million over a 12-year period for the con- 
struction and rehabilitation and better- 
3 of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals. 

Although this plan had been approved 
by every agency and department of 
Government involved, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration recently initiated changes 
in their long-range plans without any 
advance consultation with the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. Certainly this is not 
in the interest of good planning. While 
the Veterans’ Administration in its re- 
port indicated that enactment of the 
proposed measure would disrupt the 
orderly system of administrative plan- 
ning, I believe the proposed legislation 
will have the opposite effect and will in- 
sure the orderly system of administra- 
tive planning. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman, the chairman of the 
full committee, yield to me at this point? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, Ep- 
MONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
chairman, and I want to be certain of 
my understanding of a statement which 
the gentleman made a moment ago to 
the effect that this bill was not intended 
to have any retroactive effect, and that 
it was not intended to affect in any way 
either hospitals already constructed and 
in operation or improvement programs 
now underway and under construction 
of the hospitals already in existence. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
gentleman, 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
4347. This legislation is long overdue. 
It will require the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to submit plans for major hospital 
construction to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for approval. 

At the present time, when the Veter- 
ans’ Administration wishes to build a 
hospital, plans and specifications are 
first approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and then by the President. 
Funds are then requested in the next 
budget request submitted to Congress. 
The role of Congress in this process is 
limited to voting the construction funds 
contained in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act. 

The legislation being considered makes 
it mandatory that an arm of this legis- 
lative body, the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, be notified in advance and con- 
sulted about changes to be made in plans 
for construction of new hospitals and 
for modernization and improvements of 
existing hospitals in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration system. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 168 hospitals 
and 17 domiciliaries in the Veterans’ 
Administration system. Millions of dol- 
lars are appropriated each year to keep 
this physical plant modern, It seems 
reasonable that the Congress should ex- 
ercise some measure of control over an 
undertaking of this size. 

The bill under discussion will vest in 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs au- 
thority similar to that vested in the Com- 
mittee on Public Works with respect to 
the construction of public buildings. 

An analysis of this matter, Mr. Chair- 
man, reveals that the Congress in many 
instances has reserved some measure of 
control over activities of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. Title 
40 of the United States Code, for exam- 
ple, prohibits an appropriation for the 
construction of any public buildings in- 
volving an expenditure in excess of 
$100,000 unless the project has been ap- 
proved by the Public Works Committees 
3 the Senate and House of Representa- 

ves. 

The law requires that concession leases 
or contracts in national parks be re- 
ported by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Congress 60 days prior to the 
award. 
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The Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House maintain some 
measure of control over real property 
transactions entered into by the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, by the 
Department of Defense and the military 
department. 

The Department of Agriculture; De- 
partment of the Interior, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, all 
are subject to congressional control or 
prior approval of many of their trans- 
actions. 

Iam convinced, Mr. Chairman, that a 
program of the magnitude of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital system 
deserves and requires continuing co- 
operation and consultation between 
those agencies of Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch responsible for veterans’ 
affairs. H.R. 4347 makes such consulta- 
tion mandatory. I urge its support. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes now 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs and my good 
colleague, the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. Apar], for the handling of this 
piece of legislation. 

However, I want to correct an infer- 
ence which I am afraid some people may 
have drawn from certain of the debates 
on this bill. An expenditure in excess of 
$200,000 for rehabilitation of any exist- 
ing hospital will require the approval 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
To this extent, therefore, the bill does 
affect existing and already approved 
hospitals. With this understanding, 
everything else that has been said about 
this bill is correct. At the proper time, 
I will ask unanimous consent to include 
some excerpts from other legislation 
showing the manner in which other 
standing committees of the House ex- 
ercise varying degrees of control over 
construction and other activities of 
agencies in the executive branch. 

Mr. Chairman, the following citations 
from various laws will illustrate the 
manner and extent to which activities 
of the executive branch are subject to 
the scrutiny and control of Congress and 
its committees. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954 

Sec. 51. SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIAL.—The 
Commission may determine from time to 
time that other material is special nuclear 
material in addition to that specified in the 
definition as special nuclear material. Be- 
fore making any such determination, the 
Commission must find that such material 
is capable of releasing substantial quantities 
of atomic energy and must find that the de- 
termination that such material is special 
nuclear material is in the interest of the 
common defense and security, and the 
President must have expressly assented in 
writing to the determination. The Commis- 
slon's determination, together with the as- 
sent of the President, shall be submitted 
to the Joint Committee and a period of 
thirty days shall elapse while Congress is in 
session (in computing such thirty days, there 
shall be excluded the days on which either 
House is not in session because of an ad- 
journment for more than three days) before 
the determination of the Commission may 
become effective: Provided, however, That 
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the Joint Committee, after having received 

such determination, may by resolution in 

writing, waive the conditions of or all or any 

portion of such thirty-day period. 
* * * > * 

Sec. 58. Review.—Before the Commission 
establishes any fair price or guaranteed fair 
price period in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 56, or establishes any cri- 
teria for the waiver of any charge for the 
use of special nuclear material licensed or 
distributed under section 53 the proposed 
fair price, guaranteed fair price period, or 
criteria for the waiver of such charge shall 
be submitted to the Joint Committee, and 
a period of forty-five days shall elapse while 
Congress is in session (in computing such 
forty-five days there shall be excluded the 
days in which either House is not in session 
because of adjournment for more than three 
days): Provided, however, That the Joint 
Committee, after having received the pro- 
posed fair price, guaranteed fair price period, 
or criteria for the waiver of such charge, 
may by resolution waive the conditions of 
or all or any portion of such forty-five day 
period. 

* * * . * 

Sec. 61. Source MarxRTAI.— The Commis- 
sion may determine from time to time that 
other material is source material in addition 
to those specified in the definition of source 
material. Before making such determina- 
tion, the Commission must find that such 
material is essential to the production of 
special nuclear material and must find that 
the determination that such material is 
source material is in the interest of the com- 
mon defense and security, and the President 
must have expressly assented in writing to 
the determination. The Commission's de- 
termination, together with the assent of the 
President, shall be submitted to the Joint 
Committee and a period of thirty days shall 
elapse while Congress is in session (in com- 
puting such thirty days, there shall be ex- 
cluded the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days) before the determina- 
tion of the Commission may become effec- 
tive: Provided, however, That the Joint 
Committee, after having received such deter- 
mination, may by resolution in writing waive 
the conditions of or all or any portion of 
such thirty-day period. 

* . . * * 

Sec. 123. COOPERATION WITH OTHER Na- 
TIONS.—No cooperation with any nation or 
regional defense organization pursuant to 
sections 54, 57, 64, 82, 103, 104, or 144 shall be 
undertaken until— 

a, the Commission or, in the case of those 
agreements for cooperation arranged pur- 
suant to subsection 144b., the Department 
of Defense has submitted to the President 
the proposed agreement for cooperation, to- 
gether with its recommendation thereon, 
which proposed agreement shall include (1) 
the terms, conditions, duration, nature, and 
scope of the cooperation; (2) a guaranty by 
the cooperating party that security safe- 
guards and standards as set forth in the 
agreement for cooperation will be main- 
tained; (3) a guaranty by the cooperating 
party that any material to be transferred 
pursuant to such agreement will not be used 
for atomic weapons, or for research on or 
development of atomic weapons, or for any 
other military purpose; and (4) a guaranty 
by the cooperating party that any material 
or any Restricted Data to be transferred pur- 
suant to the agreement for cooperation will 
not be transferred to unauthorized persons 
or beyond the jurisdiction of the cooperating 
party, except as specified in the agreement 
for cooperation; 

b. the President has approved and author- 
ized the execution of the proposed agreement 
for cooperation, and has made a determina- 
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tion in writing that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security; and 

c. the proposed agreement for cooperation, 
together with the approval and the deter- 
mination of the President, has been sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee and a period 
of thirty days has elapsed while Congress is 
in session (in computing such thirty days, 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either House is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than three days). 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(Title 10, United States Code, ch. 3, sec. 125) 


§ 125. Functions, powers, and duties: trans- 
fer, reassignment, consolidation, or 
abolition. 

(a) Subject to section 401 of title 50, the 
Secretary of Defense shall take appropriate 
action (including the transfer, reassign- 
ment, consolidation, or abolition of any 
function, power, or duty) to provide more 
effective, efficient, and economical adminis- 
tration and operation, and to eliminate du- 
plication, in the Department of Defense. 
However, except as provided by subsections 
(b) and (c), a function, power, or duty 
vested in the Department of Defense, or an 
officer, official, or agency thereof, by law may 
not be substantially transferred, reassigned, 
consolidated, or abolished unless the Secre- 
tary reports the details of the proposed 
transfer, reassignment, consolidation, or 
abolition to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. The transfer, reassignment, con- 
solidation, or abolition concerned takes effect 
on the first day after the expiration of the 
first 30 days that Congress is in continuous 
session after the Secretary so reports, unless 
either of those Committees, within that pe- 
riod, reports a resolution recommending that 
the proposed transfer, reassignment, con- 
solidation, or abolition be rejected by the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, as 
the case may be, because it— 

(1) proposes to transfer, reassign, con- 
solidate, or abolish a major combatant func- 
tion, power, or duty assigned to the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps by section 
3062 (b), 5012, 5013, or 8062(c) of this title; 
and 

(2) would, in its judgment, tend to im- 

pair the defense of the United States. 
If either of those Committees, within that 
period, reports such a resolution and it is 
not adopted by the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, within 
the first 40 days that Congress is in con- 
tinuous session after that resolution is so 
reported, the transfer, reassignment, con- 
solidation, or abolition concerned takes ef- 
fect on the first day after the expiration of 
that forty-day period. For the purposes of 
this subsection, a session may be considered 
as not continuous only if broken by an ad- 
journment of Congress sine die. However, 
in computing the period that Congress is in 
continuous session, days that the Senate or 
the House of Representatives is not in ses- 
sion because of an adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain are not 
counted, 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a), if the 
President determines it to be necessary be- 
cause of hostilities or an imminent threat 
of hostilities, any function, power, or duty, 
including one assigned to the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps by section 3062 
(b), 5012, 5013, or 8062(c) of this title, may 
be transferred, reassigned, or consolidated. 
The transfer, reassignment, or consolidation 
remains in effect until the President deter- 
mines that hostilities have terminated or 
that there is no longer an imminent threat 
of hostilities, as the case may be. 

(c) Notwithstanding subsection (a), the 
Secretary of Defense may assign or reassign 
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the development and operational use of new 
weapons Or weapons systems to one or more 
of the military departments or one or more 
of the armed forces. 

(d) In subsection (a)(1), “major com- 
batant function, power, or duty” does not 
include a supply or service activity common 
to more than one military department. The 
Secretary of Defense shall, whenever he de- 
termines it will be more effective, economical, 
or efficient, provide for the performance of 
such an activity by one agency or such other 
organizations as he considers appropriate. 
(Added by Public Law 87-651, title II, sec- 
tion 201, September 7, 1962, 72 Stat. 513.) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(Title 7, United States Code, ch. 33 (farm 
tenancy), subch. III (retirement of sub- 
marginal land) ) 

Sec. 1011. POWERS or SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE,— 

* * * * * 

(e) to cooperate with Federal, State, terri- 
torial, and other public agencies in develop- 
ing plans for a program of land conservation 
and land utilization, to assist in carry- 
ing out such plans by means of loans to 
State and local public agencies designated 
by the State legislature or the Governor, to 
conduct surveys and investigations relating 
to conditions and factors affecting, and the 
methods of accomplishing most effectively 
the purposes of this title, and to disseminate 
information concerning these activities. 
Loans to State and local public agencies shall 
be made only if such plans have been sub- 
mitted to, and not disapproved within forty- 
five days by, the State agency having super- 
visory responsibility over such plans, or by 
the Governor if there is no such State agency. 
No appropriation shall be made for any single 
loan under this subsection in excess of $250,- 
000 unless such loan has been approved by 
resolutions adopted by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate and 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives. Loans under this sub- 
section shall be made under contracts which 
will provide, under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary deems appropriate, for 
the repayment thereof in not more than 
thirty years, with interest at the average rate, 
as determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, payable by the Treasury on its market- 
able public obligations outstanding at the 
beginning of the fiscal year in which the loan 
is made, which are neither due nor callable 
for redemption for fifteen years from date of 
issue. Repayment of principal and interest 
on such loans shall begin with five years. 
(Section 32(e) of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended by Public Law 
87-703, section 102(c), September 27, 1962, 
76 Stat. 607-608.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE 
(Title 50, United States Code) 

The Secretary of the Air Force is author- 
ized in discharging the authority given in 
the preceding section to make surveys, to 
acquire lands and rights or other interests 
pertaining thereto, including the temporary 
use thereof, by donation, purchase, exchange 
of Government-owned lands, or otherwise, 
without regard to section 3648, Revised 
Statutes, as amended. Prior to the acquisi- 
tion under the authority of this section of 
any lands or rights or other interest pertain- 
ing thereto, the Secretary of the Air Force 
shall come into agreement with the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives with respect to the 
acquisition of such lands, rights, or other 
interests. (Chapter 19 (guided missiles), 
section 502. Acquisition of land, Act of May 
11, 1949, sec. 2, 63 Stat. 66) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


(Title 25, United States Code) 


Except for electric utility systems con- 
structed and operated as a part of an ir- 
rigation system, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to contract under such terms 
and conditions as he considers to be in the 
best interest of the Federal Government for 
the sale, operation, maintenance, repairs, or 
relocation of Government-owned utilities 
and utility systems and appurtenances used 
in the administration of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. The Secretary shall not execute 
a contract pursuant to this Act until he 
has submitted to the Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives a copy of the con- 
tract and a statement of his reasons for 
proposing the contract, and until such ma- 
terials have lain before the Committees for 
sixty days (excluding the time during which 
either House is in recess for more than three 
days) unless prior thereto the Secretary is 
notified that neither committee has any ob- 
jection to the proposed contract. (Chapter 
1, section 15. Utility facilities used in ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Indian Affairs. Pub- 
lic Law 87-279, September 22, 1961, 75 Stat. 
577.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; NATIONAL 


PARK SERVICE 
(Title 16, United States Code) 
Sec. 17b-1. Reports to Congressional Officers. 


The Secretary of the Interior shall on 
and after July 31, 1953, report in detail all 
proposed awards of concession leases and 
contracts involving a gross annual business 
of $100,000 or more, or of more than five 
years in duration, including renewals there- 
of, sixty days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives for trans- 
mission to the appropriate committees. 
(July 31, 1953, ch. 298, title I, sec. 1, 67 Stat. 
271; July 14, 1956, ch. 598, 70 Stat. 543.) 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 

Title 50 appendix, United States Code 


Sec. 2285. Real property transactions—Re- 
ports to the Armed Services 
Committees. 


(a) The Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, or his designee, may 
not enter into any of the following listed 
transactions by or for the use of that agency 
until after the expiration of thirty days from 
the date upon which a report of the facts 
concerning the proposed transaction is sub- 
mitted to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives: 

(1) An acquisition of fee title to any real 
property, if the estimated price is more than 

(2) A lease of any real property to the 
United States, if the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 

(3) A lease of real property owned by the 
United States, if the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 

(4) A transfer of real property owned by 
the United States to another Federal agency 
or another military department, or to a State, 
if the estimated value is more than $50,000. 

(5) A report of excess real property owned 
by the United States to a disposal agency, if 
the estimated value is more than $50,000. 
If a transaction covered by clause (1) or (2) 
is part of a project, the report must include 
a summarization of the general plan for that 
project, including an estimate of the total 
cost of the lands to be acquired or leases to 
be made. 

(b) The Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization shall report quarterly 
to the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on 
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transactions described in subsection (a) that 
involve an estimated value of more than 
$5,000 but not more than $50,000. 

(e) This section applies only to real prop- 
erty in the States of the Union, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. It does not 
apply to real property for river and harbor 
projects or flood-control projects, or to leases 
of Government-owned real property for agri- 
cultural or grazing purposes. 

(d) A statement in an instrument of con- 
veyance, including a lease, that the require- 
ments of this section have been met, or that 
the conveyance is not subject to this section, 
is conclusive. (August 10, 1956, c. 1041, sec. 
43, 70A Stat. 636, amended June 25, 1959, 
Public Law 86-70, sec. 37, 73 Stat. 150; June 
8, 1960, Public Law 86-500, title V, sec. 512, 
74 Stat. 187; July 12, 1960, Public Law 86- 
624, sec. 38, 74 Stat. 421.) 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Public Law 86-45) 

Sec, 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, no appropriation may be 
made to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration unless previously author- 
ized by legislation hereafter enacted by the 


Congress. (Public Law 86-45, section 4, 
June 15, 1959, 73 Stat. 75.) 
> * * > * 


(Secs. 3 and 4 of H.R. 5466, 88th Congress) 


Sec. 3. Not to exceed 3 per centum of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to subsection 
1(a) hereof may be transferred to the “Con- 
struction of facilities” appropriation, and, 
when so transferred, together with $30,000,- 
000 of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
subsection 1(b) hereof, shall be available for 
expenditure to construct, expand, or modify 
laboratories and other installations at any 
location (including locations specified in 
subsection 1(b)), if (1) the Administrator 
determines such action to be necessary be- 
cause of changes in the national program of 
aeronautical and space activities or new 
scientific or engineering developments, and 
(2) he determines that deferral of such 
action until the enactment of the next au- 
thorization Act would be inconsistent with 
the interest of the Nation in aeronautical 
and space activities. The funds so made 
available may be expended to acquire, con- 
struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
land acquisition, site preparation, appurte- 
nances, utilities, and equipment. No por- 
tion of such sums may be obligated for ex- 
penditure or expended to construct, expand, 
or modify laboratories and other installa- 
tions until the Administrator or his designee 
has transmitted to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences of the Senate a 
written report containing a full and com- 
plete statement concerning (1) the nature 
of such construction, expansion, or modi- 
fication, (2) the cost thereof, including the 
cost of any real estate action pertaining 
thereto, and (3) the reason why such con- 
struction, expansion, or modification is nec- 
essary in the national interest. No such 
funds may be used for any construction, ex- 
pansion, or modification if authorization for 
such construction, expansion, or modifica- 
tion previously has been denied by the Con- 
gress. 

Src. 4. The Administrator is hereby au- 
thorized to transfer, with the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget, funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this Act, to any other 
agency of the Government whenever the 
Administrator determines such transfer nec- 
essary for the efficient accomplishment of 
the objectives for which the funds have been 
appropriated. Not more than $20,000,000 of 
the funds authorized by this Act may be 
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transferred by the Administrator under this 
section, and no transfer in excess of $250,000 
shall be made under this section unless the 
Administrator has transmitted to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
of the Senate and to the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a written statement concerning 
the amount and purpose of, and the reason 
for, such transfer, and (1) each such com- 
mittee has transmitted to the Administrator 
written notice to the effect that such com- 
mittee has no objection to that transfer, or 
(2) thirty days have passed after the trans- 
mittal by the Administrator of such state- 
ment to those committees. (H.R. 5466, 88th 
Congress; the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Authorization Act, 
1964.) 
(Title 50, United States Code) 

The Administrator is authorized, in imple- 
mentation of the unitary plan, to construct 
and equip transsonic or supersonic wind 
tunnels of a size, design and character ade- 
quate for the efficient conduct of experi- 
mental work in support of long-range funda- 
mental research at educational institutions 
within the continental United States, to be 
selected by the Administrator, or to enter 
into contracts with such institutions to pro- 
vide for such construction and equipment, 
at a total cost not to exceed $10,000,000: 
Provided, That the Administrator may, in his 
discretion, after consultation with the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of both Houses 
of the Congress, vest title to the facilities 
completed pursuant to this section in such 
educational institutions under such terms 
and conditions as may be deemed in the 
best interests of the United States. (Octo- 
ber 27, 1949, ch. 766, title I, sec. 102, 63 Stat. 
936; July 29, 1958, Public Law 85-568, title 
III. sec. 301(d) (2), (3), 72 Stat. 433.) 


AUTHORIZATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


(Title 40, United States Code, ch. 12, sec. 606: 
Approval of proposed projects by Con- 
gress) 

(a) Limitation of funds; transmission to 
Congress of prospectus of proposed project. 

In order to insure the equitable distribu- 
tion of public buildings throughout the 
United States with due regard for the com- 
parative urgency of need for such buildings, 
except as provided in section 603 of this 
title, no appropriation shall be made to con- 
struct any public building or to acquire any 
building to be used as a public building in- 
volving an expenditure in excess of $100,000, 
and no appropriation shall be made to alter 
any public building involving an expenditure 
in excess of $200,000, if such construction, 
alteration, or acquisition has not been ap- 
proved by resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, respectively, and 
such approval has not been rescinded as pro- 
vided in subsection (c) of this section. For 
the purpose of securing consideration of such 
approval the Administrator shall transmit to 
Congress a prospectus of the proposed proj- 
ect, including (but not limited to)— 

(1) a brief description of the building to 
be constructed, altered, or acquired under 
this chapter; 

(2) the location of the project, and an es- 
timate of the maximum cost of the project; 

(3) a comprehensive plan for providing 
space for all Government officers and em- 
ployees in the locality of the proposed proj- 
ect, having due regard for suitable space 
which may continue to be available in exist- 
ing Government-owned buildings and in 
rented buildings; 

(4) a statement by the Administrator that 
suitable space owned by the Government is 
not available and that suitable rental space 
is not available at a price commensurate 
with that to be afforded through the pro- 
posed action; and 
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(5) a statement of rents and other housing 
costs currently being paid by the Govern- 
ment for Federal agencies to be housed in 
the building to be constructed, altered, or 
acquired. 

(b) Increase of estimated maximum cost. 

The estimated maximum cost of any proj- 
ect approved under this section as set forth 
in any prospectus may be increased by an 
amount equal to the percentage increase, if 
any, as determined by the Administrator, in 
construction, or alteration costs, as the case 
may be, from the date of transmittal of such 
prospectus to Congress, but in no event shall 
the increase authorized by this subsection 
exceed 10 per centum of such estimated max- 
imum costs. 

(c) Rescission of approval for failure to 
make appropriations for project. 

In the case of any project approved for 
construction, alteration, or acquisition by 
the Committees on Public Works of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives, 
respectively, in accordance with subsection 
(a) of this section, for which an appropria- 
tion has not been made within one year 
after the date of such approval, either the 
Committee on Public Works of the Senate 
or the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives, may rescind, by 
resolution, its approval of such project at 
any time thereafter before such an appropri- 
ation has been made. 

(d) Restriction on approval of new projects. 

The Committee on Public Works of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
respectively, shall not approve any project 
for construction, alteration, or acquisition 
under subsection (a) of this section whenever 
there are thirty or more projects the es- 
timated maximum cost of each of which is 
in excess of $100,000 which have been ap- 
proved for more than one year under sub- 
section (a) of this section but for which ap- 
propriations have not been made, until there 
has been a rescission of approval under sub- 
section (c) of this section or appropriations 
are made which result in their being less 
than thirty such projects. (Public Law 
86-249, par. 7, Sept. 9, 1959, 73 Stat. 480.) 


REAL PROPERTY TRANSACTIONS BY 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Title 10, United States Code, section 2662, 
real p: transactions—Reports to the 
Armed Services Committees 


(a) The Secretary of a military depart- 
ment, or his designee, may not enter into 
any of the following-listed transactions by or 
for the use of that department until after 
the expiration of thirty days from the date 
upon which a report of the facts concerning 
the proposed transaction is submitted to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

(1) An acquisition of fee title to any real 
property, if the estimated price is more than 
$50,000. 

(2) A lease of any real property to the 
United States, if the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 

(3) A lease of real property owned by the 
United States, if the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 

(4) A transfer of real property owned by 
the United States to another Federal agency 
or another military department or to a State, 
if the estimated value is more than $50,000. 

(5) A report of excess real property owned 
by the United States to a disposal agency, if 
the estimated value is more than $50,000. 
if a transaction covered by clause (1) or 
(2) is part of a project, the report must in- 
clude a summarization of the general plan 
for that project, including an estimate of the 
total cost of the lands to be acquired or 
leases to be made. 

(b) The Secretary of each military depart- 
ment shall report quarterly to the Commit- 
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tees on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives on transactions 
described in subsection (a) that involve an 
estimated value of more than $5,000 but not 
more than $50,000. 

(c) This section applies only to real prop- 
erty in the United States and Puerto Rico. 
It does not apply to real property for river 
and harbor projects or flood control projects, 
or to leases of Government-owned real prop- 
erty for agricultural or grazing purposes. 

(d) A statement in an instrument of con- 
veyance, including a lease, that the require- 
ments, of this section have been met, or that 
the conveyance is not subject to this section 
is conclusive. (As amended June 25, 1959, 
Public Law 86-70, sec. 6(c), 73 Stat. 142; 
June 8, 1960, Public Law 86-500, title V, sec. 
511(1), 74 Stat. 186; July 12, 1960, Public 
Law 86-624, sec. 4(c), 74 Stat. 411.) 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Do I understand, then, 
under this legislation an authorization 
bill could be brought to the floor of the 
House which would authorize an appro- 
priation in a lump-sum amount, then 
that would be distributed by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs as to where 
these hospitals shall be built? Will the 
gentleman explain the procedure on 
that? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. That is just what 
we are trying to get away from. There 
is already the authorization for $75 mil- 
lion each year. What we are trying to 
do is to make sure that the plans for 
hospitals that are to be rehabilitated and 
the new hospitals that will be built are 
approved first by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. BOW. Do I understand when the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs deter- 
mines where a hospital shall be built or 
when there shall be alterations under the 
bill of the amount provided in the bill, 
they will then come to the House for 
authorization? The determination is 
not made by the committee but is 
actually made on the floor of the House, 
so far as determination of location is 
concerned? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No, that is 
not correct. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will make a determination of loca- 
tion, construction, modernization, or 
repair. Then the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs will review that decision if 
it involves $100,000 for new construction 
or $200,000 for renovation of existing 
facilities. 

Mr. BOW. In other words, the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs will have 
sole authority on where the hospitals will 
be built and where the alterations will 
be made, and there will not be an op- 
portunity on the floor of the House for 
other Members to voice their opinion as 
to where hospitals may go or to vote for 
or against the location? This puts 
authority completely within the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It puts the 
authorizing authority strictly with the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, but the 
whole House will have an opportunity on 
the appropriations to state their objec- 
tions and views. Today, only the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations considers these 
matters. 
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Mr. BOW. They would have the first 
opportunity to vote on the appropria- 
tions. But let us assume that on an ap- 
propriation bill it should be determined 
that hospitals should be built elsewhere, 
there would be no such authority by the 
Appropriations Committee to do that? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There would 
not be, and that is true in other laws 
such as under the Public Building Act 
of 1959. 

Mr. BOW. I do not think there should 
be. I do not think it is a matter for the 
Appropriations Committee. Is there ever 
a time when the House itself makes a 
determination or is the sole authority 
going to be with the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It will be with 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BURKHALTER]. 

Mr. BURKHALTER. Will the gentle- 
man tell me if the representatives of 
the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Disabled American 
Veterans, their legislative committees or 
legislative commissions have taken any 
action one way or the other on this pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No. This is 
something that was simply within the 
jurisdiction of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. We did not ask them 
to testify. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this bill for several rea- 
sons, first and foremost, because of the 
method and manner in which this bill 
was entertained. As far as I can ascer- 
tain, the Veterans’ Administration has 
not had an opportunity to present its 
case to the committee. If you will notice 
your copy of the bill, you will see that 
the committee struck out the original 
version of the bill which would have al- 
tered quite a bit the procedure which, if 
the House approves the present version 
of the bill, will be sanctioned by the 
House. The net effect of this bill, if 
passed and approved, will be basically 
unconstitutional, in my opinion. 

For one thing, it will give unprece- 
dented veto power to one single commit- 
tee in the Congress, the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. This committee will 
have the veto power over the adminis- 
trative branch of the Government in its 
study, selection, and choice of sites, or 
remodeling and reconstruction, It will 
have the veto power over the appropria- 
tion subcommittee of the House. It will 
have veto power over the President. It 
will have veto power over every single 
aspect of study and scrutiny in the se- 
lection and fixing of sites for the con- 
struction of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. 

If you will notice, the date of this bill 
is March 28, when it was approved 
and passed out. You will notice in the 
report printed by the committee that 
there is no actual comment on the ver- 
sion that you are acting on today or be- 
ing asked to act upon today. The letter 
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by way of criticism which is printed in 
the report is a letter from the adminis- 
trator with reference to the version 
which he thought would be passed out 
by the committee but not the present 
version. If you will read carefully the 
provisions of the act which you are be- 
ing asked to approve, you will find that 
this committee will have an unlimited 
amount of time in providing the selec- 
tion of sites or the construction of a 
hospital, If you will notice the original 
version, which was struck out here, there 
was a 90-day limitation. There was a 
90-day period in which it was manda- 
tory that this Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee should come in and by resolution 
disapprove the site selection of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, but that limita- 
tion has been removed and does not now 
exist in the present version which this 
House is being asked to sanction. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that if we were 
to carefully study this bill and the ef- 
fect and impact of this legislation, that 
in your sober judgment and wisdom you 
will reject this bill. I believe the gene- 
sis, the history of this bill, is one that 
is born out of anger, so to speak, and 
not because of mature judgment and 
study as to the actual need for the type 
of legislation which is actually written 
in this bill which we are being asked to 
vote upon today. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge that 
you not approve this bill in its present 
form. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman who has just spoken says that 
this bill will not stand a court test. I 
want to inform my friend that this legis- 
lation is based on the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959. It has already stood a court 
test. This authority that this committee 
particularly is asking for is no different 
than that of any other committee. 

You have a similar provision in the De- 
partment of Defense, in Civil Defense, in 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Air Force, 
the National Park Service, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and the Foreign Buildings Service Act. 
So this is not unusual authority to give 
to a committee. It is already well 
grounded and has passed the test of time 
here in the House of Representatives and 
certainly has stood the test of a court 
case. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I support 
this legislation in part, but Iam opposed 
to it in part. What members of the Vet- 
erans' Affairs Committee are attempting 
to do here today is to inflict upon the 
House the same discrimination that is 
being practiced upon them by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and they ought 
not to be allowed to do that. All Mem- 
bers of the House have a vital interest 
in the hundreds of millions of dollars 
that have been and will be spent upon 
veterans hospitals all over the country. 
For the committee to come here and say, 
in effect, that it will be the sole arbiter 
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in the matter of authorization I say is 
wrong. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will prepare an amendment to give 
the whole House the same thing, I will 
be glad to support it. 

Mr. GROSS. I do have such an 
amendment at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will submit it I will support the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I wonder 
how this works over in the Senate. Does 
the Senate have anything to say about 
it? Shall the House have complete juris- 
diction? Does their committee have the 
same authority? 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, the Senate can fight its own battles. 
I am not primarily interested in that. 
I am interested in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and all of the Members of the 
House of Representatives having some- 
thing to say about these building pro- 
grams that are going on. This applies to 
the Public Buildings Act. Except for the 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives 
we are being shortchanged insofar as 
having anything to say, or practically 
anything to say, about the construction 
of public buildings. Of course they go 
to the Committee on Appropriations, but 
how many Members of the House are 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and how any Members of the 
House are members of the Committee on 
Public Works? The great majority of 
the Members are being shortchanged, 
and I do not propose to stand idly by 
today and be shortchanged insofar as 
having something to say about the vet- 
erans’ hospital building program. I want 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
to have primary jurisdiction. This busi- 
ness of delegating authority exclusively 
to the Veterans’ Administration is no 
good. If it were possible to amend this 
bill to deal with the Public Buildings Act 
and the House Committee on Public 
Works I would certainly do it, but an 
amendment of that nature would be sub- 
ject to a point of order because it would 
not be germane to the bill. 

It is high time that Members of the 
House, and not merely members of two 
or three committees, asserted the right 
to know what is going on and have some- 
thing to say about what is going on with 
the hundreds of millions of dollars spent 
on Federal buildings. 

I will offer an amendment if I can be 
recognized for that purpose that will 
take care of the committee and all of 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. I will support such an 
amendment as the gentleman proposes, 
but I would also like some time along 
the road somewhere to go back and take 
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this same authority away from these 
various other departments and com- 
mittees. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man and I am perfectly willing to go all 
the way on it. 

Mr, ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, is 
it the purpose of the gentleman by his 
proposed amendment to make it neces- 
sary that this House vote on every re- 
modeling and repair job of $200,000 or 
every new construction of $100,000 in 
veterans’ hospitals? Because that is 
what the amendment would do, as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, why not? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I think it would 
make this House rather busy, if we were 
to have to consider every repair job or 
every new construction, in the huge sys- 
tem of veterans hospitals. 

Mr. GROSS. We get that in other 
legislation. We get a military construc- 
tion bill on the House floor dealing in 
hundreds of millions of dollars and in 
detail. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. That may be 
true, but these repairs may not be rou- 
tine. Let us say that a hospital is 
damaged by a sudden flash flood or by a 
storm of some kind, making repairs 
necessary. Then the House would have 
to go into session and go through all this 
rigmarole of passing enabling legislation 
before the Veterans’ Administration 
could act. And recall also, the gentle- 
men's amendment would likewise imply 
action by the other body. I cannot con- 
cur in the gentleman’s suggestion. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. A few years ago in 
California one of our major hospitals 
was seriously damaged by an earth- 
quake, It had to be repaired immedi- 
ately in order to take care of the need. 
Personally I do not think we should have 
this kind of limitation of having the 
House of Representatives approve a re- 
pair job of $100,000. Sometimes we may 
require fairly rapid action. The com- 
mittee can take that action. On past 
experience, the House frequently is not 
able to do so. 

Mr. GROSS. What is insurmount- 
able about that? You can set up a 
$500,000 or a $1 million contingency 
fund, if you want to, and these cases can 
be scrutinized and supervised by the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. This could 
happen to any other Government build- 
ing. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As I recall, in the 
earthquake I mentioned, the repairs in- 
volved exceeded $1 million. 

Mr. GROSS. All right; so what? 

Mr. BALDWIN. It seems to me that 
in that case it should be possible to act 
more rapidly than the House has dem- 
onstrated its capability of acting in the 
past year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the legislation; but also in 
support of an amendment which I intend 
to offer at the proper time, if I am given 
the opportunity to do so, based partly 
upon the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS] and 
on a similar situation which is known 
to exist, relating to a hospital in my dis- 
trict. That is where you have “Technical 
surveys” money already appropriated, 
and a project already underway. I am 
speaking of the Bay Pines Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital in my district for 
which 81.722 million has already been ap- 
propriated. But, because construction 
has not yet started, under the language 
of this bill, this authorized hospital 
would have to be reauthorized. 

It has been stated here that it is not 
the intention of the committee to in- 
clude such projects. However, in reading 
the bill, I think it would certainly be sub- 
ject to such a construction, because, as 
reported out, the bill says: 

No appropriation shall be made to con- 
struct any hospitals, domiciliaries, or out- 
patient dispensary facilities— 


And so forth, without the approval un- 
der certain conditions of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. 

Let me say that I very much favor 
the Congress having something to say 
about veterans’ hospitals and matters 
under the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee; just as I did in con- 
nection with public works, when we 
had in 1959 the public works bill be- 
fore the Congress, relating to the con- 
struction of public buildings. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama, 
Congressman JONEs, and myself and 
members of our committee spent many 
hours in evolving that legislation. This 
follows the same procedure. But in that 
legislation I pointed out there is a defi- 
nition of “construction.” I asked if 
there was such a definition in this bill 
and, of course, obviously there is not. In 
that other legislation, as appears in title 
40, section 612, the term “construction” 
is specifically defined. Of course, this is 
the definition that I would expect of 
“construction” that would be given to 
this legislation, particularly in that the 
public buildings bill has been cited as 
a precedent. 

That definition is: 

The terms “construct” and “alter” include 
preliminary planning, studies, surveys, de- 
signs, plans, working drawings, specifications, 
procedures, and other similar actions neces- 
sary for the construction or alteration, as the 
case may be, of a public building. 


I think obviously this would be a defi- 
nition of “construction” in this bill. 
Therefore it would be my intention to 
offer an amendment to clarify the situa- 
tion and make certain that it does not 
apply to instances where architectural, 
engineering, and planning surveys 
money has been appropriated in the past. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Chairman of the 
committee. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have read the gentleman’s 
amendment. I do not believe it changes 
the intent of the bill at all and I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am glad to yield to 


the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana. 
Mr. ADAIR. I concur in the state- 


ment just made by the Chairman of the 
committee. I am familiar with the pro- 
posed amendment and find no objection 
to it. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank both the gen- 
tlemen very much. It has been sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that some reference be made to 
the effective date of the act in the 
amendment. The amendment has been 
amended accordingly. I think this gives 
the Congress more to say about vet- 
erans’ hospitals today than it has had 
in the past, because it has had little or 
nothing to say in the matter of authori- 
zation or legislatively as it relates to 
veterans’ hospitals through the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. It is about 
time Congress recaptured some of the 
authority which has been here usurped 
by or delegated to previously to the 
executive branch of the Government, 
in this instance the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

I hope the bill passes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH]. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr, Chairman, I 
have asked for this time to ask some 
questions of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Is it not true that the overall plan- 
ning of the location of hospitals would 
still rest with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion under this legislation, but you would 
have the right to audit and approve 
these plans before they were finalized? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. It is going to give 
Congress through its Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs the right to look into 
these plans of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and not be kept in the dark. The 
Veterans’ Administration will have to 
come to your committee, so that you 
may find out where these projects are 
to be constructed or renovated? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. With that ex- 
planation, I think this legislation can 
serve a worthwhile purpose. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, not 
being a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs I am not aware of their 
problem but I rather feel I am sympa- 
thetic in a way, because in our Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy we are in this 
position from the standpoint of author- 
ization. 

Gradually over the years facilities of 
the atomic energy program have been 
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built. The Joint Committee now finds 
itself in the position of scrutinizing 
only 8 percent of the budget. We are 
going to come in here next week with 
an approximately $200 million authoriza- 
tion bill. This is in relation to the $2.7 
billion budget of the atomic energy 
program. 

In 1946 when the original act was 
passed and again in 1954 when it was 
amended the basic act authorized opera- 
tion, maintenance, research, and de- 
velopment as the basic statutory au- 
thorization for the Atomic Energy 
Committee. Therefore, we in the Joint 
Committee had no chance to look at 
their budget and scrutinize it line item 
by line item except in a narrow area. 
So, gradually over the years we have 
found programs started by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and maybe several 
tens of millions of dollars in some in- 
stances have been spent on a particular 
project, and then they come to us for a 
$5 or $10 million facility to further this 
particular program. 

We are faced at that time with a pro- 
gram that has been started and carried 
on for 2 or 3 years, and we are placed in 
the position of either denying a vital 
facility or, if we authorize that vital fa- 
cility, which may be small moneywise 
in relation to the entire program, then 
we commit ourselves not only to the pro- 
gram in the past but maybe a rapidly 
expanding program in the future. 

So the subcommittee on authorization 
which I chair this year has taken action 
on this, and we intend to come in with 
legislation similar to this, although not 
identical, because we have been thinking 
about this and working on it for several 
years. We will come in with an authori- 
zation bill which will expand the author- 
ity of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy both in the House and the other 
body to explore more thoroughly these 
programs at their inception, so that we 
can do something about them. We are 
bringing this year’s authorization bill in 
with an approximate 10-percent reduc- 
tion over what the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has asked for. 

As the result of scrutinizing some of 
these programs, and in one instance we 
have refused to go ahead with an appro- 
priation for a facility on a program. We 
want to look at it more carefully before 
we go ahead. When we bring the au- 
thorization bill to the floor it will be very 
carefully thought out. It is going to 
broaden the Joint Committee’s authority 
for authorization. The House will have 
the opportunity to act upon that authori- 
zation. We are not taking unto the 
committee itself this power to do this 
without bringing it to the House, and 
we will bring to the House this bill, I 
hope, within the next 10 days or 2 weeks. 
It will, in effect, give our committee and 
the Congress the chance to look at these 
tremendous expenditures of tens and 
hundreds of millions of dollars and the 
House can work its will upon it and not 
have it done by administrative action. 
As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, this 
is partly the purpose or the main purpose 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
obtain scrutiny in these areas which they 
have not been allowed to scrutinize be- 
fore. The legislation that we hope to 
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bring to the floor within a week or 10 
days will be carefully thought out to 
guard against that particular point that 


HECHLER. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from California will yield, 
what really disturbs me about this bill 
is that it imposes a tremendous admin- 
istrative burden on the Congress at a 
time when all Members and committees 
of Congress are overburdened with de- 
tailed work. I am concerned with the 
assumption of power by Congress which 
does not in fact belong in this body. I 
am also disturbed that perhaps we are 
forcing an advance agreement to be 
made by an executive department with 
@ congressional committee which, al- 
though, constitutional, seems to be giv- 
ing the power of a detailed veto to a 
single committee of Congress. I won- 
der if this power really belongs in Con- 
gress rather than in the orderly adminis- 
tration of the executive branch. Would 
the gentleman from California indicate 
to me whether he feels that this gets 
Congress involved in too much detailed 
work, and the minute administrative de- 
tails which might more properly be 
handled elsewhere? I was disturbed by 
the description that the gentleman from 
California gave us in light of the tre- 
mendous administrative burden which 
the Members of Congress and their com- 
mittees already have. When you add 
additional burdens of a detailed admin- 
istrative nature on top of that, it would 
seem to me to be entirely the wrong di- 
rection for the Congress to go. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not think the 
Congress should go into the detail—and 
I do not know what the gentleman’s in- 
terpretation of that word is—but I think 
the executive department does have the 
right to administer the programs which 
the Congress legislates, I do not think, 
however, that tremendous programs 
should be embarked upon without the 
consultation of the committee having 
jurisdiction, I am looking at this in 
terms of broad authorization and not as 
to the detailed administrative part 
which the gentleman seems to be wor- 
ried about. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5001(a) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Whenever a report is submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget on any plans, 
surveys, or studies which have been con- 
ducted with respect to construction, moderni- 
zation, renovation, or major repair of any 
facility under this section, the Administrator 
shall submit an identical copy thereof to the 


House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. Be- 
fore any construction modernization, reno- 


vation, or major repair of any facility is 


the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
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and no appropriation may thereafter be 
made or used for such construction, modern- 
ization, renovation, or major repair if before 
the expiration of the first ninety day period 
of continuous session of the Congress which 
ends after the date of the submission of such 
report there is adopted by the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs a resolution stat- 
ing in substance that the committee disap- 
proves the use of appropriated funds for 
such construction, modernization, renova- 
tion, or major repair. For the purposes of the 
previous sentence, continuity of session of 
the Co shall be considered as broken 
only by adjournment sine die.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment. 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5001 of title 38, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“*(g) (1) No appropriation shall be made to 
construct any hospitals, domiciliaries, or out- 
patient dispensary facilities or to acquire 
any such facilities involving an expenditure 
in excess of $100,000, and no appropriation 
shall be made to alter any such facility in- 
volving an expenditure in excess of $200,000, 
if such construction, alteration, or acquisi- 
tion has not been approved by a resolution 

by the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives, and 
such approval has not been rescinded as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3) of this subsection. 
For the purpose of securing consideration of 
such approval the Administrator shall trans- 
mit to Congress such prospectus of the pro- 
posed project, Including (but not limited 
to)— 

„(A) a brief description of the facilities 
to be constructed, altered, or acquired; and 

“*(B) the location of the project, and an 
estimate of the maximum cost of the project. 

%) The estimated maximum cost of 
any project approved under this subsection 
as set forth in any prospectus may be in- 
creased by an amount equal to the percentage 
increase, if any, as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator, in construction or alteration 
costs, as the case may be, from the date of 
transmittal of such prospectus to Congress, 
but in no event shall the increase author- 
ized by this paragraph exceed 10 per centum 
of such estimated maximum cost. 

“ *(3) In the case of any project approved 
for construction, alteration, or acquisition, 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affiairs in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, for which an appropriation has not 
been made within one year after the date of 
such approval, the Committee may rescind, 
by resolution, its approval of such project at 
any time thereafter before such an appropri- 
ation has been made’.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (interrupting 
Mr. 


be 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer to the 
committee amendment: On page 2, line 19, 
strike out No“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Except in the case of any project of con- 
struction, alteration or acquisition, or any 
phase thereof, with respect to which any 
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appropriation has been made prior to the 
effective date of this act no”. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Iam delighted to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no objection to the gentle- 
man’s amendment on this side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am delighted io 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I know 
of no objection on this side of the aisle 
to the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Let me say for the 
benefit of my colleagues that this amend- 
ment does not have any retroactive ef- 
fect on hospitals on which appropria- 
tions have already been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross to the 
committee amendment: On page 2, strike out 
line 25, and strike out all of page 3, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “not been 
specifically authorized by law enacted after 
the date of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would like 
to say to the gentleman that we have 
each Congress between 500 and 600 bills 
in the Veterans’ Affairs Committee that 
we examine, and on which we take action. 
The action of the committee in this par- 
ticular matter was in the belief that we 
were being helpful to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and not taking something 
away from it. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I will accept the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, I would 
point out there is ample precedent for 
the bill as it was reported. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross], that as 
much as I respect him and appreciate his 
view, I think this is the wrong time to 
have this amendment adopted. I think 
it goes entirely too far and will be a 
burden which the House should not be 
asked to assume at this time. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. The amendment simply 
provides than any Veterans’ Administra- 
tion construction will have to come to 
the House of Representatives. This is 
the procedure for other committees of 
the House, the notable exception being 
the Public Works Committee, and as I 
have previously stated the House ought 
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to insist upon the right to scrutinize all 
public works projects. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr.CRAMER. The gentleman strikes 
all on page 3. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMER. I wonder if it is the 
intention of the gentleman, however, 
that the procedures set out on page 3 
for submitting a project through the 
prospectus method to the committee for 
action by the committee and subse- 
quently by the Congress be abandoned? 

Mr. GROSS. There is no necessity for 
the language on page 3. It is super- 
fluous, if my amendment is adopted, be- 
cause all VA projects would have to come 
to the committee and through the legis- 
lative process to the full House. 

Mr. CRAMER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is the very point 
I wish the gentleman to state, as a mat- 
ter of record. 

Mr. GROSS. Surely. 

Mr. CRAMER. I wish for the gentle- 
man to state that as a matter of legis- 
lative history—that it is not the inten- 
tion of the gentleman to strike out the 
requirements for the submission by the 
Veterans Administration of a prospectus 
to the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Not at all. 

Mr. CRAMER. But, this is an addi- 
tional responsibility, and that the Con- 
gress itself must act after the committee 
acts? 

Mr. GROSS. There is only one place 
where the Veterans’ Administration can 
go, and that is where they ought to go, to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and 
that committe should then come to the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, on the subject of sud- 
den disaster or calamity, I do not know 
the law, but I am sure the President's 
disaster fund would take care of a hos- 
pital that was damaged by fire or earth- 
quake or some similar catastrophe. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMER. The reason I ask the 
question was that the Public Buildings 
Act specifically sets out the procedure 
that shall be followed by the Adminis- 
tration in submitting the prospectus and 
proposed buildings to the Congress. I 
wanted to make sure that the record 
showed that even though the bill does 
not so state now, it is not the intention 
of the gentleman that the prospectus 
in the future should not be submitted 
to the committee, as would otherwise be 
required under the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly I say again 
there is only one place the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should go, and that is to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and its coun- 
terpart in the other body. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
make certain that I fully understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, because under 
the explanation just given by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer] the gen- 
tleman is proposing a requirement with 
regard to the building of any hospital or 
the modernization or improvement of 
any hospital that costs over $100,000 
that goes beyond the present require- 
ments on public buildings under the 
Public Buildings Act. 

It would actually require statutory 
enactment and passage by both the 
House and Senate, and the full body of 
both the House and Senate, before you 
could have even a $150,000 repair proj- 
ect on one of these hospitals; is that 
correct? 

Mr. GROSS. I just got through say- 
ing I am sure if an emergency arose, 

in the nature of an emergency, 
the President's Disaster Fund would take 
care of it. You can also establish in 
appropriations for the future a contin- 
gency fund for that purpose. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Nevertheless, the 
gentleman is in agreement that he is 
taking a step beyond what we require in 
the case of the construction of post offices 
or other public buildings under present 
procedure, making it more difficult to 
make improvements, repairs, and mod- 
ernization, as well as construction on 
our veterans hospitals. 

Mr. GROSS. The first thing to be con- 
sidered is that all the Members of Con- 
gress ought to have something to say 
about the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars that are being spent. The commit- 
tees dealing with veterans legislation 
ought to know first what is being pro- 
posed and why, and have something to 
say about it. Then the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee ought to come to all the 
Members of the House. My amendment 
provides that they specifically do just 
that. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am not in agree- 
ment with the gentleman on that. We 
have that review of the administrative 
funds and the appropriation funds. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time for the 
purpose of hoping to help accomplish 
perhaps what the gentleman desires to 
accomplish but without taking away 
from the bill the beneficial aspects of it. 
I am concerned that the proposal offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa will strike 
out page 3 which contains certain provi- 
sions that in my opinion are essential for 
proper management and administration 
of the program, including the submission 
of prospectuses to the committee by the 
Veterans' Administration, a permission 
as contained in paragraph 2 for a 10- 
percent discretionary or latitude in the 
Veterans’ Administration over and above 
what is authorized ir a monetary figure 
by authorizing legislation. Then the 
third paragraph that deals with the case 
of any project approved for construc- 
tion, alteration, and so forth by the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. In ac- 
cordance with paragraph 1 of this sub- 
section, for which an appropriation has 
not been made within 1 year after the 
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date of such approval, and so forth, it is 
an approval which gives some policing 
authority and will not leave projects 
laying on the shelf indefinitely without 
action. Itis the same problem we had in 
connection with the 1959 act on public 
buildings. The important proposal will 
be that on line 1, page 3, after the word 
“Representatives” add the words “and 
the Congress,” and on line 21, page 3, 
after the word “Veterans’ Affairs” add 
“and the Congress.” That will be so that 
the Congress will still be in the picture 
but the procedural aspects of this legis- 
lation that are sound will still be in the 
legislation and the Congress will have to 
act upon what the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee does but after the procedure set 
out for VA is followed, including the fil- 
ing of prospectuses, the 10-percent dis- 
cretionary authority, then the 1-year de- 
letion of approval by the committee. So 
there can be some proper policing or 
proper review of these different author- 
izations, and they do not sit on the shelf 
without appropriation. I think that is 
one of the most salutary effects of the 
Public Buildings Act. That is, to have 
these projects acted upon within a rea- 
sonable period of time. If not, the com- 
mittee can reconsider them in the light 
of other projects that have been author- 
ized and in the light of available funds, 
and they do not sit on the shelf forever, 
which has happened in the case of a 
number of public works projects. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLFIELD. Will the gentleman 
explain what he means by the 10-percent 
contingency and where he introduced it? 

Mr. CRAMER. It is in the present 
legislation, in paragraph 2, page 3, line 
4, which provides there is a 10-percent 
discretionary amount that can be spent 
in excess of the actual dollar value of 
the project authorized. There has to 
be some discretion, and the 10-percent 
discretion is the same as contained in the 
Public Buildings Act. 

My substitute, which I have at the 
desk and will offer at the proper time, 
will still do as the gentleman from Iowa 
wishes. I am in favor of that. That 
was my position on the Public Buildings 
Act, but we could not get an agreement 
on it.. The minority was in favor of 
action by the Congress in addition to 
the committee. 

So, I am very much in favor of it, 
but I think the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa goes farther 
than even he intends. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield I am perfectly will- 
ing to ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment to the bill if the 
gentleman can assure me that he has 
an amendment which will bring these 
authorizations to the House floor. My 
only object in offering the amendment 
is that the Members of the House, and 
all of them, have something to say about 
this program. 

Mr. CRAMER. I am wholeheartedly 
in agreement with the gentleman, and 
I have stated what the amendment is; 
that on page 3, line 1, after “Represent- 
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atives” we add “and the Congress,” and 
where the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is referred to in the second place, 
page 3, line 21, add “and the Congress.” 
That retains the procedure but does not 
destroy the legislation. 

Mr.GROSS. Without taking the gen- 
tleman off his feet, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. I do not want to take the 
gentleman off his feet, and I realize that 
in asking unanimous consent, because 
he arose to speak on my amendment, 
that it would be taking him off his feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, does this 
unanimous consent request have the ef- 
fect of substituting the amendment of 
the gentleman from Florida for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The gentle- 
man from Florida can then offer his 
amendment. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer to the 
committee amendments: 

Page 3, line 1, after “Representatives” in- 
sert “and the Congress.” 

Line 21, after “Affairs” add “and the Con- 
gress”. 


Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Chairman, as I 
have explained, the purpose of this 
amendment is to require approval of the 
Congress of any action taken by the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee and not de- 
stroy the proper procedure set out in the 
legislation. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. May I say to the 
gentleman that I concu“ in his objec- 
tive in what seems to be the sentiment 
here today, that the Congress should 
have the authority to pass on and auth- 
orize these various projects of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. But, I want to be 
sure that we are not confused or mixed 
up as to the expansion of this review 
by the Congress. When you say “the 
Congress” I assume that means and in- 
cludes the other body. So, in one part 
of the bill it would refer to the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which is part and parcel of 
this body, but no reference is made to 
the other body, the committee, or the 
Congress as a whole. So, I assume when 
you amend this to include “the Con- 
gress,” it means with the approval of 
both bodies. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is correct, and 
that was the intent and purpose of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa, that both the Senate and the 
House have to act. Frankly, I cannot 
see how the House of Representatives 
can enact a bill without the Senate act- 
ing, and that is the reason I had a few 
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reservations about the proposal; namely, 
how the House can act on public build- 
ings, Veterans’ Administration or other- 
wise, without concurrence of the other 
body. I think that is a question which 
this helps to solve. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Of course, the 
gentleman knows there is no committee 
on veterans’ affairs in the other body. 

Mr.CRAMER. I wholeheartedly agree 
that there is no veterans’ affairs commit- 
tee in the other body, but at the same 
time I think there is a very serious con- 
stitutional and otherwise question as to 
whether the House could act in author- 
izing legislation without concurrence of 
the Senate, regardless whether there 
exists one committee in one body and 
not in the other. 

I think this helps to cure that serious 
legal question which might otherwise 
be involved, and I ask for the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me perhaps 
we are endeavoring today too much from 
the standpoint of writing or rewriting 
this bill on the House floor. I do not 
believe there will be much opposition by 
the members of this group to bringing 
back to the House floor for authoriza- 
tion, the construction of a new Veterans’ 
Administration hospital. In fact, I 
would be in favor of that provision. 
However, this amendment would go 
beyond that and would require any re- 
pair to any existing Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital, if such repair costs 
more than $200,000, to come back to this 
House floor for approval. This is en- 
tirely different. 

As I mentioned, we have had earth- 
quakes in California which caused se- 
rious damage to hospitals and involved 
repairs in amounts of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars and running up to as 
high as $1 million. It is perfectly pos- 
sible that you could have a fire in a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital and 
you would be required to move out sey- 
eral hundred patients, and it might be 
most urgent that you do those repairs 
almost immediately in order to move 
those patients back in. The approval of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee is some- 
thing practical because that can be done 
in a matter of 24 to 48 hours. However, 
the approval of the House of Representa- 
tives is something very different. From 
past experience we know that just does 
not work this fast. It seems to me this 
amendment goes entirely too far under 
the circumstances. 

The committee looked over this bill 
and came out with a usable compromise 
and said that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion shall not act independently but shall 
come back to their committee and ask 
for approval of their specific proposals, 
It seems to me it is a reasonable com- 
promise. The House Public Works Com- 
mittee, on which I serve, I might say has 
the authority itself to approve public 
buildings and, because of the volume of 
small flood control projects, for example, 
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the House of Representatives and the 
Senate collectively last year passed a bill 
authorizing the Corps of Engineers it- 
self to make a decision on flood control 
projects up to $1 million. If you dele- 
gate the authority for a public building 
or for a flood control project but retain 
the authority for something as urgent as 
repairs to a hospital that might be dam- 
aged by earthquake or fire, where ur- 
gency is far greater than in the case of 
building a new public building, then it 
seems to me we are not being realistic 
about the situation. For that reason, 
Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I find myself in pretty 
complete agreement with the statement 
of the gentleman from California just 
concluded. I had the honor of serving 
for a while on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House and I have the high- 
est regard for the able chairman of that 
committee and for the membership of 
that committee. 

Personally I find no difficulty in going 
along with the bill as it was reported out 
of the committee, but I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman from California that 
when we insert in this bill, as reported 
by the committee, the further require- 
ment that for any kind of a construction 
project, and any kind of an improvement 
or alteration project that involves over 
$100,000 that you have to bring it to 
the floor of this House and bring it to 
the floor of the Senate and get the con- 
currence of both of those bodies, then 
you are making a very burdensome thing 
out of the administration of the plant 
of the Veterans’ Administration. That 
is a tremendous plant and it is nation- 
wide in scope. It is something that up 
to this time, I think, has been as free 
from polities as anything we have in 
our Government. When vou start 
bringing in to active floor consideration 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate comparatively minor repair proj- 
ects and alteration projects in these 
hospitals you do a disservice to the vet- 
erans’ program. 

I earnestly hope that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
will be defeated. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked for this time in 
order that I might ask questions of the 
gentleman from Florida concerning the 
purpose and intent of his amendment. I 
am not quite clear and I suspect that 
many other Members of this House are 
not quite clear on it. I would like to ask 
this of the gentleman from Florida: 
First, under your amendment would it 
be necessary whenever an addition, or 
renovation, or repair of an existing Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital is ac- 
complished that. prior authority must be 
granted by both Houses of Congress? 

Mr. CRAMER. If in fact for con- 
struction purposes the cost is in excess 
of $100,000 the answer is “Yes.” If it 
relates to alterations and the cost is in 
excess of $200,000, the answer is “Yes.” I 
will say to the gentleman those are the 
same figures and the same authorizing 
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limitations as set out in the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959 requiring committee 
approval, but not House and Senate 
approval. 

Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As a matter of 
fact, I will say to the gentleman that this 
is going to require House and Senate 
approval twice, both in the authorizing 
procedure and also in the appropriations 
procedure. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I will say to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that was my 
impression. I want to make my feelings 
perfectly clear for the edification of the 
body. Certainly I do not want to take 
any authority away from this floor of 
Congress and I do not think any other 
Member does. But I do feel that this 
amendment could cause possible con- 
fusion and delay on repair and reno- 
vation of our Veterans’ Administration 
facilities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROUDEBUSH. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Unless you adopt the 
Cramer amendment, that is exactly 
what you are going to do, short-circuit 
again Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who are neither on the Ap- 
propriations Committee nor on the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the 
House. That is exactly what you do 
without it. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I do not see the 
gentleman’s point. First, you are going 
to require two actions by the House and 
the Senate, appropriating and authoriz- 
ing for a particular repair job. Why does 
the gentleman say we would not be de- 
laying a project? I do not understand 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. I simply want to say 
that it appears to me, on listening to the 
discussion here, that the legislation 
would improve what has been a bad situ- 
ation and the amendment will only im- 
prove it to death. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cramer) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Staccers, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(ELR. 4347) to limit the authority of the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget with respect to new 
construction or alteration of veterans’ 
hospitals pursuant to House Resolution 
403, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


THE NEED FOR MODERNIZATION OF 
VANCOUVER VETERANS’ HOSPI- 
TAL 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
porting H.R. 4347 today, it is my distinct 
understanding—and if this is not true, 
I would appreciate being corrected by 
the chairman of the committee—that 
through the passage of this bill, Congress 
will be enabled to better weigh hospital 
expenditures in all areas of the United 
States and take fuller cognizance of the 
actual bed needs of an area. In my own 
district in the State of Washington, we 
have a Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal constructed in 1941 for the care of 
war wounded, a cantonment type of hos- 
pital, known as Barnes Veterans Hospi- 


This hospital serves not only South- 
west Washington but it serves other 
areas of Washington and Oregon. In 
my Office is a file of correspondence from 
commanders of service groups through- 
out our State and from the State of Ore- 
gon, urging not only the continuance of 
the Barnes Hospital for the benefit of 
our veterans, but urging its reconstruc- 
tion and the necessary expenditure of 
funds to modernize it. 

Veterans who have used this hospital 
and who seek to use it, do so for a multi- 
plicity of reasons, but particularly be- 
cause of its fine staff, its reputation for 
good will, individual attention, and the 
one-story type of service, enabling activi- 
ties denied in high-rise institutions. 

The average cost for the care of a 
patient at Barnes is low, ranking with 
the lowest among all veterans’ hospitals, 
yet it consistently ranks among the 
highest in efficiency ratings conducted 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals. Total bed capacity is 501, the 
average daily patient total is 441, and it 
serves about 3,500 veterans each year. 
Here I list costs per day in four hospi- 
tals in the Northwest: 


Cost per day per 1961 1962 
patient 
Vancouver Hospital $25.00 | $27.00 
Portland Home — 28.44 | 20.05 
Seattle Hospital 31.79 | 32.72 
Spokane Hospital . 28.00 | 29.00 
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Yet, in spite of this support by vet- 
erans, in spite of its high efficiency, its 
low cost and the number of veterans 
served each year, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has to date spent not 1 cent on 
reconstruction or rehabilitation of this 
hospital. 

If this bill will assist in bettering the 
veterans’ hospital situation throughout 
the United States, then I cannot but 
wholeheartedly support it. 

If it did not meet these needs and 
did not recognize the necessity of using 
all types of standards for determining 
reconstruction and rehabilitation ex- 
penditures, I would not support it. 


WHY HARASS SECRETARY 
McNAMARA? 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, each day 
there is new evidence of the growing 
awareness throughout the country of the 
ill-conceived and deliberate attempts on 
the part of some to harass and embarrass 
our extremely able and deeply dedicated 
Secretary of Defense, Robert S. Mc- 
Namara. 

The thinly veiled campaign against 
Mr. McNamara is not succeeding. The 
public appreciates his determination to 
bring about meaningful unification of 
our armed services. 

As evidence of the growing concern 
throughout the country, I am including 
here four articles of editorial comment 
which have appeared during the past few 
days in the Nation’s press. 

The first is an editorial from the 
Arkansas Gazette of June 5. 

The second is a column by Jim G. 
Lucas, writer for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

The other two are columns by Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on June 
7 and June 19, respectively. 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, June 5, 1963] 
CAMPAIGN To GET McNamara UNDERWAY 
Representative Int WRIGHT, the Texas 

Democrat, has put the suspicion into the 

very bluntest of words: In a current news- 

letter to his constituents, Congressman 

Wricur wrote that a certain group in the 

military—long accustomed to have its own 

way—is out to get Defense Secretary Robert 

S. McNamara. 

Under our system, the Secretary of De- 
fense must and should be accountable to 
some kind of second guessing on his weapons 
procurement decisions, as on other decisions 
that materially affect the overall defense 
posture of the country. This is a function 
which the several committees of jurisdiction 
in the Congress can be entrusted to perform. 

In reality, the trouble is not in the in- 
vestigations themselves so much as the par- 
tisan political use made of their findings at 
a time when the returns are by no means 
all in. 

An example was last week’s broadside at- 
tack by Representative H. R. Gross, of Iowa, 
one of the loudest congressional champions 
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of economy in Government. The irony here 
is that of all the men in the Government at 
Washington today, Robert McNamara is doing 
the most acting (as distinct from talking) 
to effect the kind of economies that possibly 
alone can assure us a viable future as a 
nation. The economies the Secretary of De- 
fense is called upon to effect are inherent in 
the job, for the money saved thereby must 
go toward providing the ever more ex- 
pensive weapons of the future. The job 
thus involves selection of a most sensitive 
kind, and it is next to impossible to avoid 
stepping on somebody’s toes in the process. 
We have disagreed with some of Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s weapons decisions in the past, at 
the risk of being proved wrong by events, and 
likely will disagree again in the future. But 
we have never disagreed with the starting 
proposition that these final decisions are 
properly his—and his alone. 

There are no indispensable men in our 
governmental scheme of things, but there 
are some indispensable jobs. And while it is 
possible that Mr. McNamara’s unique blend 
of dedication and professional skills could be 
matched somewhere out there in the wilder- 
ness, it is by no means certain that “an- 
other McNamara” (if, in fact such a creature 
exists) would willingly have his neck meas- 
ured in advance for the same guillotine. 


THe OTHER MCNAMARA 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

When the French and German Defense 
Ministers were here early this year, Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara asked them 
around to his home for breakfast. 

Since the McNamaras have no regular cook, 
Mrs. McNamara fried bacon and eggs, brewed 
coffee, and toasted buns. Her husband 
waited table. 

This is the “other” McNamara, often ob- 
secured by the controversies surrounding the 
man and his policies. Even his critics say 
Mr. McNamara is able, that he runs the 
Pentagon. But they say he lacks heart, is 
arrogant, not interested in people. 

This hurts and alarms his friends. They 
know him, instead, as a decent fellow, a 
gracious host, a considerate boss. They are 
puzzled how such a legend could grow up 
around a genuinely warm human being. 

But they also admit—a bit sadly—it prob- 
ably is his own fault. 

“Bob has none of the instincts of a com- 
mander or a politician,” says one White 
House adviser. “He could use both. But 
you just cannot get him to do something he 
considers the slightest bit phony. That 
doesn't come naturally for him.” 

There is a strong human side to the man. 
It is revealed, in part, by these stories, 
gleaned from talks over a period of weeks 
with his friends. 

Story No. 1: A GS-9 ($7,500 a year) worked 
late into the night, several nights in a row, 
on a Classified report. He was so far down 
the totem pole he didn’t know Mr. McNamara 
was aware of his existence. Late one eve- 
ning, Mr, McNamara called the man’s wife at 
home, thanked her “for being so patient with 
us,“ remarked that her husband’s work 
“means a lot to this country of ours,” and 
wound up saying, “I know you're proud of 
such a man.” 

Story No. 2: Mr. McNamara stopped briefly 
in a corridor to chat with a senior Air Force 
officer and noted he looked tired. That eve- 
ning, the officer got a call from Mr. McNa- 
mara at home. The Secretary ordered“ him 
to take off a week or so and rest up. 

Story No. 3: An Assistant Secretary turned 
down an invitation for a Caribbean cruise. 
Mr. McNamara suggested he reconsider. The 
assistant said he was far too busy. “All 
right,” Mr. McNamara said, “I'll take no 
vacation, either, this year. Damned if TIl 
admit you’re more valuable around here than 
Iam.” The man went, came back refreshed. 
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None of these stories is particularly news- 
worthy. They lose a lot in the telling. Their 
punchlines could be sharpened. But they 
are not the kind of stories other people tell 
about IBM machines. 

Mr. McNamara could be in deep trouble 
with Congress. The TFX inquiry has slowed 
his programs. There have been no major 
reforms in months. But his main source of 
power is intact. 

“Aside from his brother, Robert Kennedy, 
no one is closer to the President than Bob 
McNamara,” a White House adviser says. 

Has TFX hurt him? 

“Undoubtedly,” this source said. ‘In some 
quarters. But it has not hurt him with the 
President.” 

Meanwhile, the McNamaras’ idea of a night 
on the town is to pick up the (Deputy Sec- 
retary) Roswell Gilpatric, drive to their 
favorite German restaurant and “waste” the 
evening eating German sausages, drinking 
German beer, and singing German songs. 


[From the Washington Post, June 7, 1963] 
Tue TFX LOSER 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


Though the interminable TFX investiga- 
tion is months away from being buttoned 
up, the big loser in this dreary business has 
now emerged: Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN 
and his famed Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee. 

McCLELLAN’s investigation of the Defense 
Department’s contract award for the fu- 
turistic TFX fighter-bomber will produce 
no clean winner. Certainly not Defense Sec- 
retary Robert McNamara. His maladroit 
handling of MCCLELLAN has exploded the 
myth of computer infallibility. Congres- 
sional respect for McNamara never will be 
quite what it was before TFX. 

But McCLELLAN’S reputation has suffered 
much more. For the first time in his career 
of shielding the Nation from sin, the im- 
perious moralizer from Arkansas has failed 
to drive home his sermon. He and the sub- 
committee staff have been unable to convict 
McNamara and his bright young men of 
sinister deeds in giving the TFX contract to 
General Dynamics instead of Boeing. 

The TFX award will not be canceled. 
There will be no competition of prototypes 
between General Dynamics and Boeing, as 
MCCLELLAN has su And most defi- 
nitely, McNamara will not resign from the 
Cabinet in disgrace, which became the real 
aim of MCCLELLAN. 

This failure to add McNamara’s scalp to 
his long collection leayes McCLELLAN in a 
dilemma new to him. 

If his subcommittee issues a noncom- 
mittal report on the TFX affair or no report 
at all, it will be an admission of gross error 
that would be difficult for anyone so self- 
righteous as MCCLELLAN. 

But if he insists on a tough anti-McNamara 
report, he might get no better than a 5-to-4 
vote of support from his sharply divided sub- 
committee. Worse yet, the parent Govern- 
ment Operations Committee might reject the 
subcommittee’s report, which would be an 
insufferable humiliation. 

The decline of JoHN McCLELLAN goes deep- 
er than his failure to destroy a Defense Secre- 
tary. There are signs that more than a few 
Senators are fed up with the headline-hunt- 
ing antics of the Investigations Subcommit- 
tee. 
Created in 1946 to watch over Government 
agencies, the subcommittee soon diverted its 
talents to hunting Communists under the 
leadership of Senator Joe McCarthy. 
Though McCarthy was condemned by the 
Senate in 1954, the Senate put no restrictions 
on the subcommittee. 

From 1957 to 1961, McCLELLAN and the in- 
vestigating staff (then headed by Robert 
F. Kennedy) conducted a wild-swinging 
special investigation of labor racketeering. 
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It has lashed out in all directions the last 
2 years, including investigations of B-girls 
and Jimmy Hoffa—with no discernible pur- 
pose other than newspaper publicity. 

What is new today. is a quiet rise of anti- 
MCCLELLAN sentiment within his own sub- 
committee. There is growing disgust with 
staff investigators who act like grade B movie 
district attorneys trying to humiliate every- 
body they investigate. Senators are getting 
sick and tired of lurid subcommittee reports 
reading like paper-back detective novels. 

Despite all this, the Senate is not about 
to rebuke MCCLELLAN by requiring more or- 
derly procedures for his subcommittee. 
MCCLELLAN is undergoing a more subtle form 
of punishment. He has lost the confidence 
of his peers. 


[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1963] 
Tue V/STOL NONSENSE 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

There was a little noticed but graphic il- 
lustration on Capitol Hill last week of the 
kind of investigation Congress simply should 
not be making. 

At issue was the year-old award of a re- 
search contract for the proposed V/Stol, a 
highly experimental plane that is supposed 
to take off and land vertically like a helicop- 
ter but fly like a regular airplane. The con- 
tract went to Bell Aerosystems Co., even 
though Navy brass lined up solidly with 
Douglas Aircraft, a longtime Navy favorite. 

Sound familiar? This is the same ques- 
tion of Defense Department civilians over- 
ruling uniformed officers that lies at the 
heart of the uproarious investigation of the 
TFX fighter-bomber contract. 

The TFX investigation has been staggering 
along in Senator JOHN McCLELLAN’s Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee all year, 
but the V/Stol question was cleaned up in 
3 days last week by Senator JOHN STEN- 
Nis“ Preparedness Subcommittee. The ex- 
planation of this contrast is easy: Mc- 
CLELLAN is a notorious headline milker, and 
STENNIS isn’t. STENNIS always tries to hold 
down the fireworks and complete an investi- 
gation with all deliberate speed. 

Brief as it was, however, there remains the 
question of whether the Stennis investiga- 
tion was not 3 days too long. 

Unlike the intricate TFX affair, the V/Stol 
facts are simple enough. The admirals ad- 
vised that the Douglas proposal was superior 
to Bell's on a technical basis, though both 
were acceptable. In addition, they declared, 
the Douglas plan would be a little, though 
not much, cheaper. 

But Deputy Defense Secretary Roswell Gil- 
patric overruled the Navy and awarded the 
contract to Bell. As Pentagon men testified 
last week, Bell has had much more experi- 
ence with vertical take-off-and-landing air- 
craft than Douglas. 

Even more to the point (although they 
were loath to say it out loud last week), top 
Defense Department officials simply have lost 
confidence in the management team at 
Douglas to deliver on risky experimental con- 
tracts. Although the Navy and Douglas have 
had a happy partnership in producing the 
AD series of attack planes, the company’s per- 
formance in trying to develop the ill-fated 
Skybolt air-to-ground missile was con- 
sidered subpar by the men who run the 
Pentagon. 

There's room to complain about the V/Stol 
contract procedure only if one applies the 
most strained and questionable interpreta- 
tion of procurement regulations. But such 
an interpretation would prevent the civilian 
command from exercising any discretion at 
all. It would compel them to accept as final 
the opinion of Navy engineers . 

Most Senators accept the wisdom of pres- 
ent law permitting the Secretary of Defense 
to overrule the faceless technicians, Ac- 
cordingly, all that is really left to investigate 
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is whether Gilpatric was correct in preferring 
Bell's management to the Douglas crew. But 
STENNIS never had any intention of investi- 
gating the relative merits of two private com- 
panies, and properly so. 

Why then was this obscure contract award 
investigated at all? This is a murky area, 
but there seems to be two reasons. And both 
go back to the TFX investigation. 

First, uniformed naval officers wanted 
V/Stol investigated. There is a not-so-quiet 
war currently raging between Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara and the uniform Navy. 
It wouldn’t be surprising if rebellious naval 
officers, noting the embarrassment McNamara 
has been subjected to in the TFX affair, 
would try to further discredit tough civilian 
control at the Pentagon. 

Second, there is good reason to believe 

's investigators ran into the 
V/Stol affair while digging into the TFX 
award, Though the Stennis staff denies it, 
some well-informed sources in Congress 
actually believe STENNIS took over the V/Stol 
investigation to keep it out of McCLEeLLANn’s 
hands, 

At any rate, the Pentagon has good reason 
to be thankful that V/Stol wound up in the 
STENNIS subcommittee. The investigation 
offered headline-producing possibilities of 
conflict-of-interest and White House in- 
fluence that STENNIS intentionally ignored as 
irrelevant. 

But to concede that the investigation was 
orderly is a long way from declaring it 
necessary or even useful. It was neither. 


COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
CENTERS 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, to 
complete my introduction of legislation 
needed to implement the President’s 
proposals relative to mental illness and 
mental retardation, I am today intro- 
ducing for appropriate reference a bill 
designed to provide for Federal sup- 
port for the construction and initial 
staffing of community mental health 
centers. 

The bill is nearly identical to H.R. 
3688, on which hearings were held be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
in March. I am including a summary of 
it at the end of my remarks. 

My motives for introducing this bill 
are twofold. First, as a longtime ad- 
vocate of effective legislation in the 
mental health field, I wish to leave no 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to where I 
stand in relation to the provisions of this 
bill. I am for these provisions, and I 
consider their adoption by this House 
to be of critical importance. 

Second, I wish to emphasize, by my 
introduction of a separate community 
mental health centers bill, my conviction 
that the omnibus approach to this type 
of legislation is ineffective, and need- 
lessly delays the passage of necessary 
legislation by this House. 

Briefly, the two major provisions of 
this bill are these: First, that congres- 
sional authorization be secured for 
grants to the States to construct com- 
prehensive community mental health 
centers beginning in fiscal year 1965, 
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with the Federal Government providing 
45 to 75 percent of the project cost; and, 
second, that Congress authorize short- 
term project grants for the initial 
staffing cost of these centers, with the 
Federal Government providing up to 75 
percent of the costs in the early months, 
on a gradually declining basis, terminat- 
ing such support for a project within 
less than 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust I need not detail 
for the Members of this House the great 
need we have for this legislation. As 
the President stated in his message of 
February 5: 

We cannot afford to postpone any longer 
a reversal in our approach to mental ame- 
tion. For too long the shabby treatment of 
the many millions of the mentally dis- 
abled in custodial institutions and many 
millions more in communities needing help 
has been justified on grounds of inade- 
quate funds, further studies, and future 
promises. We can procrastinate no more. 


The provisions of this bill, and the 
community mental health centers as con- 
ceptualized in the President’s message 
are soundly based upon recent develop- 
ments in mental health activities 
throughout the country. These devel- 
opments indicate that a large proportion 
of the mentally ill who previously were 
thought to require a long-term stay in a 
State mental hospital can be effectively 
cared for within their home communities 
if adequate community services are pro- 
vided. 

For example, some studies show that 
only approximately 7 percent of the psy- 
chiatric patients treated for 2 or 3 weeks 
in a general hospital are transferred to 
mental hospitals offering long-term care. 
In addition, modern treatment methods 
have made it possible to treat effectively 
in outpatient facilities many patients 
who formerly would have required long- 
term hospitalization. In one study, psy- 
chotic patients cared for in a day center 
were returned to their jobs within 6 
weeks. Other patients, with a similar 
degree of illness, were hospitalized in a 
State hospital, where their average 
length of stay was 6 months. 

However, in all but a few communities 
in the country and for all but a few of 
the mentally ill, patient care within the 
community is inadequate and poorly 
coordinated. 

The comprehensive community mental 
health center will provide prompt and 
comprehensive services—early diagnosis, 
outpatient and inpatient treatment, and 
transitional and rehabilitative services. 
It will be close to the patient’s home so 
that he can reach it when it is needed, 
and so that his problems can be quickly 
and effectively dealt with. As his needs 
change, the patient in such a center 
can move quickly from one appropriate 
service to another—basically, he will be 
able to proceed from diagnosis through 
treatment and recovery to rehabilitation 
in the shortest possible time. 

In addition, the centers will place a 
heavy emphasis upon preventing mental 
illness wherever possible, and in improv- 
ing the mental health of the community 
in which it is located. 

Mr. Speaker, I fervently hope and be- 
lieve that the effect of this legislation, if 
fully implemented, will be to revolution- 
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ize our present system of caring for the 
mentally ill. It will insure that mentally 
ill persons are not needlessly hospitalized 
in State mental hospitals when their ill- 
nesses are such that they can appropri- 
ately be cared for within the community. 
And it will insure that the State mental 
hospital of the future, relieved of the 
burden of caring for patients who can 
appropriately be cared for in the com- 
munity, will function as an effective es- 
sential resource within a comprehensive 
program of mental health care. 

However, this bill, as a legislative pro- 
posal, is evolutionary, rather than rey- 
olutionary. Under the provisions of the 
Hill-Burton Act, Federal funds have 
long been used to help meet the cost of 
constructing health facilities. And, 
through grants-in-aid programs to the 
States, the Federal Government has 
given some assistance in meeting the 
costs of staffing outpatient psychiatric 
clinics, 

This new legislation fills out currently 
existing gaps in Federal legislation de- 
signed to help States and Communities 
meet the health needs of their ciitzens. 
It is needed to stimulate the construc- 
tion of this new type of health facility— 
one which will, as the President said, 
“return mental health care to the main- 
stream of American medicine, and at the 
ae time upgrade mental health serv- 

ces.” 

Mr. Speaker, for a long time I have 
consistently brought the needs of the 
mentally ill to the attention of this 
House. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
annually considers the administration's 
Budget for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I have, year 
after year, urged that adequate funds be 
appropriated to mount truly effective 
programs in this field. 

Faced with the exciting new possibili- 
ties contained in the President’s pro- 
posals for a national mental health 
program, the Appropriations Committee 
reported favorably on the administra- 
tion’s request for increased appropria- 
tions to implement many of the 
President’s proposals for which no new 
legislation is needed. 

However, without the passage of a 
community mental health center bill, it 
will be impossible to implement the piv- 
otal features of the President’s program. 
I therefore urge that this great legisla- 
tive body enact this bill. 

Iam submitting for the RECORD a sum- 
mary of the bill I now introduce: 
COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS OF 1963 
TITLE I. CONSTRUCTION OF COMMUNITY MENTAL 

HEALTH CENTERS 

Title I would authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make project grants for the construction 
of public and other nonprofit community 
mental health centers: That is, facilities 
providing services for the prevention or 
diagnosis of mental illmess, or care and 
treatment of mentally ill persons, or re- 
habilitation of persons recovering from 
mental illness. To be eligible, the cen- 
ters must provide at least those essential 
elements of comprehensive mental health 
services which are prescribed by the Sec- 
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retary in accordance with regulations, 
and would have to provide such services 
in the community. Applications would 
be submitted to the Secretary after ap- 
proval by the State agency designated by 
the State to administer the State plan. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Appropriations of such sums as the 
Congress may determine would be au- 
thorized for the 5-year period from July 
1, 1964, through June 30, 1969. 

ALLOTMENTS 


The funds appropriated would be al- 
lotted among the States on the basis of 
population, extent of need for commu- 
nity mental health centers, and the fi- 
nancial need of the respective States, 
with a minimum of $100,000 for any 
State. Some flexibility in the allotment 
structure would be permitted in certain 
situations. First, where two or more 
States have a joint interest in the con- 
struction of a single mental health cen- 
ter, part of one State’s allotment could, 
with the Secretary’s approval, be trans- 
ferred to the allotment of another State 
to be used for that purpose. 

FEDERAL SHARE 


A State would be given the alternative 
of varying—between 45 and 75 percent— 
the Federal share of the cost of construc- 
tion of projects within that State in ac- 
cordance with standards providing equi- 
tably for variations among projects or 
classes of projects on the basis of the 
economic status of areas and other rele- 
vant factors, or of choosing a uniform 
Federal share—which would not be less 
than 45 percent and could go as high 
as 75 percent for some States—for all 
projects in the State. 


STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


A State advisory council, composed of 
representatives of non-Government or- 
ganizations or groups, and of State agen- 
cies, concerned with planning, operat- 
ing, or utilizing community mental 
health centers or other mental health 
facilities, as well as representatives of 
consumers of the services involved, would 
consult with the State agency in carry- 
ing out the State plan. 

STATE PLANS 


The State plan would be required to 
set forth a program for construction of 
community mental health centers based 
on a statewide inventory of existing facil- 
ities and survey of need for facilities, 
and to provide for construction in the 
order of relative need for the facilities, 
insofar as permitted by available finan- 
cial resources. The State plan would 
also have to meet several other require- 
ments, including designating a single 
State agency as the sole agency to ad- 
minister the plan; providing methods of 
administration necessary for the proper 
and efficient operation of the plan; pro- 
viding minimum standards for the main- 
tenance and operation of centers con- 
structed under the title; and providing 
for affording applicants an opportunity 
for hearing before the State agency. 

FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


The Secretary would be required to 
issue regulations within 6 months after 
enactment of this title, and after con- 
sultation with the Federal Hospital 
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Council—the advisory council for the 
hospital and medical facilities construc- 
tion—Hill-Burton—program. The bill 
would provide for increasing the mem- 
bership of the Federal Hospital Council 
from 8 to 12 members, and would re- 
quire 1 member to be an authority in 
matters relating to mental illness. The 
regulations so issued would prescribe 
first, the kind of community mental 
health services needed to provide ade- 
quate mental health services for persons 
residing in a State; second, the general 
manner in which the State agency shall 
determine priority of projects based on 
relative need in different areas, giving 
special consideration to projects on the 
basis of the extent to which the centers 
to be constructed will, alone or in con- 
junction with other facilities owned or 
operated by or affiliated or associated 
with the applicant, provide comprehen- 
sive mental health services for mentally 
ill persons in a particular community or 
communities, or which will be part of or 
closely associated with a general hospi- 
tal; third, general standards of con- 
struction and equipment of different 
classes of centers and in different types 
of location; and fourth, that the State 
plan shall provide for adequate com- 
munity mental health centers for peo- 
ple residing in the State, and for ade- 
quate “enters for serving persons unable 
to pay therefor. 
OTHER REQUIREMENTS FOR PROJECT APPROVAL 


Applicants would have to meet several 
other requirements set forth in the bill, 
such as providing assurances that ade- 
quate financial support will be available 
for construction of the project and for 
maintenance and operation of the cen- 
ter when completed, and that in the con- 
struction of the centers all laborers and 
mechanics will be paid not less than the 
prevailing wages in the locality, and 
overtime pay in accordance with and 
subject to the Contract Work Hours 
Standards Act. 

TITLE TT. INITIAL STAFFING OF COMPREHENSIVE 
COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 

Title II would authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make grants to assist in meeting the cost 
of initial staffing of comprehensive com- 
munity mental health centers. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Appropriations of such sums as may 
be necessary would be authorized for 
each fiscal year beginning after June 
30, 1965. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS 

To be eligible for grants an applicant 
must be a public or other nonprofit 
agency which owns or operates a com- 
munity mental health center which has 
received a construction grant under title 
I of this legislation. Furthermore, the 
program of services to be provided by the 
center must include, at least, the follow- 
ing types of service: Diagnostic services, 
inpatient care, outpatient care, and day 
care. This program of services must be 
provided by the center—alone or in con- 
junction with other facilities owned or 
operated by, or affiliated or associated 
with the center—principally for persons 
residing in a particular community or 
communities in or near which the center 
is situated. 
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DURATION AND AMOUNTS OF GRANTS 


Grants for staffing a community men- 
tal health center could be made only for 
the period beginning with the com- 
mencement of operation of such center 
and ending 4 years and 3 months later. 
For the first 15 months of the center's 
operation, the Federal grant may not 
exceed 75 percent of the staffing costs 
of the center; for the following 3 years 
the Federal participation in such costs 
may not exceed 60, 45, and 30 percent, 
respectively. 

FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


The Secretary would be required to 
consult with the National Mental Health 
Council in the development of regula- 
tions concerning the eligibility of cen- 
ters and the terms and conditions for 
approving applications under this title. 


EQUAL RIGHTS MEANS EQUAL 
JUSTICE FOR ALL 


Mr.ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
country was shocked at the brutal and 
cowardly murder in Mississippi of the 
Negro leader, Medgar Evers. Murder is 
a dastardly business and its perpetrators 
should be found and punished. 

There is a disturbing element, however, 
in the murder of the Negro leader and 
other news items which have gone almost 
unnoticed. In Hoboken, N.J., last 
week Walter Glockner, a 27-year-old 
truckdriver, was shot in the back and 
killed. He left two small daughters and 
a young widow. Mr. Glockner was mur- 
dered because he was fighting for more 
democracy and better treatment for the 
members of his local union. As the Na- 
tion mourned for Medgar Evers and the 
President sent a message of sympathy to 
his widow and the Attorney General 
promised full cooperation of the FBI to 
bring the murderers to justice, there 
were few who knew of the murder of 
Walter Glockner, and as an editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal asks, “who 
mourns for Walter Glockner?” 

This morning the radio newscasts are 
telling of a young white soldier here in 
Washington who was stomped to death 
last night after being dragged from his 
car by seven Negroes. Where is the out- 
cry for this boy? Will the President call 
his mother? Will the Attorney General 
turn out the full force of the FBI to 
bring to justice the ruthless thugs who 
unconstitutionally murdered him? 

Mr. Speaker, the scales of justice must 
be balanced for the protection of all law- 
abiding citizens of every color, race, and 
national origin. We cannot allow white 
men to die at the hands of Negroes with- 
out just as vigorous protest and all-out 
effort to bring to justice the murderers 
as when a Negro dies. Medgar Evers 
was fighting for a cause in which he be- 
lieved as was Walter Glockner and the 
American soldier died for no reason at 
all at the hands of depraved assailants, 
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but they will all have lived and died in 
vain and others of both the white and 
black race will die at the hands of mobs 
or cowards unless the forces of law and 
order and power of the Government dis- 
penses justice equally and does not make 
martyrs out of slain Negroes, and just 
statistics of white men who die at the 
hands of thugs or, as in the case in 
Washington last night, at the hands of 
Negroes. 

Let us pray that the God-fearing peo- 
ple of America, both colored and white 
will rise in justified anger at using death 
as a political weapon and demand that 
all the forces of law and order be brought 
into play to bring to justice those who 
defy the laws, those who commit murder. 

As a part of these remarks and so that 
there will be some to mourn Walier 
Glockner, I include the editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal of June 18: 

Two MURDERS 

As he left home early that morning, three 
38 caliber bullets tore into his back. Thus, 
on a Hoboken, N.J., street, ended the life of 
Walter Glockner, 27, truck driver. Besides 
his young widow, he left two small daugh- 
ters, one only 2 months old. 

As Medgar Evers returned to his Jackson, 
Miss., home from a church rally last week, 
he was shot to death by a sniper in ambush. 
Thirty-seven years old, Mississippi field sec- 
retary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Mr. Evers 
lefta wife and three children. 

For years Mr. Evers, a veteran, had been 
working actively for better treatment—more 
democracy and fuller freedom—of Negroes. 
That is why he was killed. 

For some time Mr. Glockner, a veteran, 
had been working actively for better treat- 
ment—more dem: and fuller freedom— 
of members of his union local. That, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, is why he was killed. 

So both men fought for justice, each in 
his own way, and each suffered the most un- 
just penalty. The murder of the Negro was, 
as the President said, an act of appalling 
barbarity. The Nation, North and South, 
agreed and, mourning, will inter Medgar 
Evers in Arlington National Cemetery. 

But who, outside his family and friends, 
mourns for Walter Glockner? 


Remembering Walter Glockner, the 
young soldier, and many others who have 
been attacked by Negroes we can well 
conclude, in view of the President’s lop- 
sided interest, that we are now indeed 
witnessing discrimination for Negroes 
and against whites with death being 
used one-sidedly as a political weapon. 


ADDRESS OF HON. LEONARD FARB- 
STEIN AT UNITED JEWISH AP- 
PEAL DINNER 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 17, I was privileged to be 
the guest of honor at a dinner given in 
New York City by the United Jewish 
Appeal. In my address I took exception 
to the suggestion recently made by our 
Secretary of State that massive aid be 
given to the United Arab Republic under 
Public Law 480. 
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I submit herewith my address in its 
entirety: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished rabbis, and 
guests, all of us sometimes find that we must 
disagree most vigorously with people whom 
we respect and admire. I find myself in 
this position with respect to our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, whom I admire 
greatly, but whose position on some aspects 
of our foreign policy is in my opinion out- 
rageously shortsighted. 

I refer, for the moment, to Mr. Rusk’s 
policy of granting the United Arab Republic 
massive aid under our food-for-peace pro- 
gram. Supporters of such aid point out that 
most of our money and resources goes to feed 
the hungry people of Egypt directly. They 
ignore the indirect effect of such massive 
food shipments. Clearly as a result of our 
aid it becomes unnecessary for Mr. Nasser 
to sell his cotton to obtain funds with 
which to buy food. The millions of dollars 
Nasser would otherwise have to spend for 
food, he now has available for his own de- 
signs. He uses these millions to stir up 
revolts in peaceful nations by means of the 
best financed propaganda machine in the 
Middle East. He uses the money to pay Ger- 
man scientists to develop modern weapons 
of war and destruction to use against Ameri- 
ca’s friends. He uses the moneys to bomb 
and terrorize open and unprotected villages 
in Yemen. 

We in the United States, through our ship- 
ments of food to Nasser, are contributing 
immeasurably to Nasser's ability to carry out 
his destructive plans just as though we 
gave him the cash. He uses the money we 
save him to purchase arms and equipment 
from the Soviet Union which his constitution 
decrees should be used to destroy, or as he 
puts it, liberate, the State of Israel. 

We are gathered here as friends not alone 
of LEONARD FARBSTEIN but as friends of 
Israel. This little nation oriented to the 
West is (as you all know) surrounded by 
those who would drive it into the sea. 

Therefore it is hard to believe that any 
official agency of the United States would 
not be sympathetic to the survival of this 
remnant of 6 million Jews who were in- 
cinerated not so many years ago. However, 
the State Department has subordinated 
Israel's interests to that of the Arab nations 
since President Truman imposed recogni- 
tion upon it. In the presence of clear threat, 
we find that the State Department of our 
great Nation continues to play it cool in- 
sofar as Israel is concerned. This unfortu- 
nate situation has existed in this country 
since the recognition of Israel 15 years ago. 
At that time the State Department, under 
Secretary Acheson, objected to the recogni- 
tion of Israel, but to his great credit, Presi- 
dent Truman wisely met the situation and 
the United States was the first major power 
that rec Israel. 

Under President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State Dulles caused the withdrawal of Eng- 
land, France, and Israel from the Sinai 
Desert. In my opinion and in the opinion 
of authoritative sources, one of our greatest 
blunders. 

The answer to the constantly negative po- 
sition of the State Department in its ap- 
proach to what we all believe should be 
their attitude toward the Arab-Israeli situ- 
ation must be the attitude taken by the 
President of the United States. Fortunately 
President Kennedy has made his position 
clear in his news conference which followed 
my letter objecting to the State Department's 
answer to the threat posed by the German 
scientists in Egypt. 

President Kennedy stated: We support 
the security of both Israel and her neighbors, 
We seek to limit the Near East arms race 
which obviously takes resources from an 
area already poor and puts them into an 
increasing race which does not really bring 
any great security. 
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As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, I 
introduced a resolution that would authorize 
the withholding of all foreign aid to nations 
who would use such aid to obtain weapons 
of aggression. However, the record of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in my time is 
such that the passing of an amendment 
making such withholding of aid mandatory 
unlikely. Therefore, in pursuit of the pos- 
sible, I am offering the following amendment 
to the foreign aid bill and hope and expect 
that it will be enacted. 

“It is the sense of Congress that in the 
administration of these funds great atten- 
tion and consideration should be given to 
those countries which share the view of the 
United States on the world crisis and which 
do not, as a result of U.S. assistance, divert 
their own economic resources to military 
and propaganda efforts, directed against the 
United States or against other countries re- 
ceiving said aid under this act, and whether 
or not such efforts are . by the 
Soviet Union or Communist China. 

The adoption of this amendment will serve 
to inform both our State Department and 
the nations of the world, particularly of the 
Middle East, the position of the Congress 
toward nations that divert their resources to 
military and propaganda efforts directed 
against the United States and our friends. 

I do not oppose feeding the hungry in 
Egypt, no thinking person or persons of good 
will could possibly do so. It is unreason- 
able, however, for conditions to be imposed 
upon the recipients of our largesse. Is it 
unreasonable to request, yes, demand— 

1, That the granting of aid be preceded 
by agreement to preserve the peace? 

2. That those countries receiving our aid 
who are not being threatened by external 
forces, forgo aggressive arsenals 
using our aid as a means? 

I think my amendment is fully in line 
with the President's position. Whether the 
nation be Egypt or any other power that 
seeks to expand its offensive ability, our 
foreign aid should certainly not contribute 
to that nation’s ability to wage aggressive 
war. 

For those of us who are gathered here, the 
preservation of the integrity of the State of 
Israel is a matter of great concern. To those 
of us who are Jews, Israel represents the ful- 
fillment of an ancient and vision. 
It is an outpost of popular, democratic gov- 
ernment in a part of the world otherwise 
ridden with tyranny and despotism. It 
stands as a fortress of freedom and a haven 
of refuge for the homeless and oppressed. 
For all Americans it stands out as an example 
of what youth, dedication, and courage can 
achieve against overwhelming obstacles. 

Your presence here today is a tribute to 
the cause of freedom, democracy, and peace 
in the Middle East and elsewhere. 

I am personally grateful to each of you 
for being with me here tonight and I give 
you my solemn assurance that I will fight 
this battle for freedom, democracy, and peace 
as a Jew and as an American. 

Thank you. 


CIVIL RIGHTS PROPOSALS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, since the 
1 minute allotted us at this time is totally 
inadequate to intelligently address my- 
self to the President’s message just pre- 
sented to Congress, I have asked unani- 
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mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the body of the Recorp. 

Today’s request by the 
for new authority in the field of civil 
rights will go down as the most excessive 
grab for power in the history of this 
country. This demand for unconstitu- 
tional and unwarranted legislation will 
not accomplish its stated objectives but 
will serve only to inflame an already in- 
flamed situation. It will add to and 
perpetuate chaos rather than provide 
solutions. It will inflame passions 
rather than pacify or eliminate current 
tensions. 

As I, and many others, have often 
observed, legislation without education 
will yield far more harm than good in 
this field. One does not have to read 
very closely the demands by current mob 
leaders to realize that their demands 
exceed their capability to absorb. A 
yielding to such demands would result 
only in greater frustration when the 
emptiness of their victory was realized. 
Only through education and the efforts 
and understanding of men of good will 
can any meaningful progress be made 
in human relations. Punitive legislation 
can only embitter. 

As strongly as I condemn mob rule 
and excessive Federal power, I condemn 
even more so the do-gooders, liberal egg- 
heads, and political power seekers who 
seek to cloak their lust for power with 
the Constitution and to disguise their 
selfish interests with the respectability 
of lawful authority. They are more 
interested in votes than in solutions. 
Their interest in their own political se- 
curity obliterates their interest in our 
national security. They seek to perpetu- 
ate problems rather than solve problems. 
To many of them accelerated tensions 
guarantee fatter pocketbooks. Solutions 
would kill their golden goose. 

Today's proposals will take away from 
our businessman, already harassed by 
Federal tax laws and the regulations of 
countless agencies, the basic right to 
risk his capital and run his business as 
he sees fit. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not axiomatic that 
if one presumably has a right to buy 
from whomever and whenever he pleases 
there is a corresponding and coequal 
right for one to sell to whomever and 
whenever he pleases? Already we have 
seen naked Federal power used without 
lawful authority in the field of Govern- 
ment contracts. Now we see an attempt 
to control the businessman’s dealings 
with private citizens. No longer will he 
be willing to reinvest his profits, enlarge 
his business, and create additional em- 
ployment opportunities. Our employ- 
ment situation, already a significant 
national problem, will be further aggra- 
vated. 

Why are the proponents of these 
measures so obviously inconsistent in 
their approach to this matter? We 
have seen the murder of a white man in 
North Carolina dismissed as an unfortu- 
nate incident while the murder of a 
black man in Mississippi is said to be a 
blot on the conscience of the Nation. 
We have heard the President tell the 
mayors of this country in Hawaii that 
the problem was local in nature and two 
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nights later tell the world that the Fed- 
prin Government must provide the solu- 


Why should the administration, the 
do-gooders, leftwingers, and vote-seeking 
politicians continue to make the great 
Southland the whipping boy on this is- 
sue? We have heard them condemn 
the use of police dogs in Alabama and 
ignore their use in Harlem. Nor have 
they mentioned that police dogs have to 
be used on the steps of the Capitol here 
in Washington nor that policemen with- 
out dogs are ordered to walk their beats 
in pairs for their own safety in this 
model city. No mention has been made 
of the firing on police cars that have oc- 
curred in Maryland and Virginia. 
These observations show a most unjus- 
tified double standard which utterly 
fails of comprehension. 

Yielding to no man in my love of lib- 
erty and the Constitution and my desire 
to see every man, regardless of the color 
of his skin, treated fairly, I will oppose 
these measures with all the fervor of my 
being, aided and abetted by the knowl- 
edge that in doing so I labor in the cause 
of mankind rather than in the cause of 
turmoil and strife. The experience in 
Cambridge, Md., should prove conclu- 
sively to any openminded person that 
passage of laws alone, without the ac- 
companying patience, education, and 
good will, will do more harm than good. 

Mr. Speaker, every citizen must real- 
ize that issues are not settled in streets. 


MORE ON WASTE AND INEFFI- 
CIENCY IN DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a little more to say today about 
the expenditure of your defense dollars. 
On June 3 I received a procurement 
document providing for sole-source pro- 
curement of 421 attitude indicators. 

Most Members are by now familiar 
with my study of defense procurement 
and the waste and inefficiency I have un- 
covered. Even the most blase should 
listen to this latest case I have developed 
against the U.S. Army Electronics Ma- 
teriel Agency. It will curl your hair, if it 
doesn’t get you so hot that the hair turns 
off the top of your head. 

On May 28, 1963, the Army Electronics 
Materiel Agency issued a sole-source— 
no competition—procurement document 
—RFP No. AMC(E) 36—039-63-10651- 
B4. It proposed to buy 421 equipments 
known as the ID-999/ASN Attitude In- 
dicator. On the front of the request for 
proposal—which was mailed to only one 
company—was a printed warning: 

Notice is hereby given that specifications, 
plans, or drawings relating to the procure- 
ment described below are either not avail- 
able or are insufficient to provide all neces- 
poof manufacturing and construction de- 
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Curious as to what sort of specialized 
equipment this might be, and feeling 
that, as in the past, this certification of 
no drawings might be an attempt to 
channel a contract to a favored pro- 
ducer, I requested U.S. Army liaison offi- 
cers to obtain for me: First, all copies of 
past contracts for this equipment; sec- 
ond, a set of manufacturing drawings for 
the equipment; third, a copy of the doc- 
uments that justified the sole-source 
procurement. That request was made on 
June 3, 1963, the day I received the bid 
set in my office. 

On June 7, Brig. Gen. Allen Stanwix- 
Hay, commander of the Army Electronics 
Materiel Agency at Philadelphia, wrote 
me, supplying me with part of the in- 
— I requested which showed 

First. The Army planned to spend 
$338,000 for 421 of the attitude indi- 
cators used to provide a visual indica- 
tion of flight attitude. 

Second. The reason for the sole- 
source (no competition) award was that 


General Stanwix-Hay added two para- 
the end of his letter. One 


anceled since the investigation 
I requested uncovered available stock in 
caner agencies of the Department of De- 
fense to fill the need. Of course, this 
last statement represented an immediate 
saving of $338,000 to the taxpayers of 
this country, and for that I was grate- 


But I was also curious. I telephoned 


how much was paid for it, and how many 
were on hand. At the same time, I also 
requested the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
liaison offices to make a similar check. 
To date, this is what I have learned. 
The equipment has been purchased since 
1950. It costs about $800 per unit. It 
has been purchased by both the Navy 
and Air Force. At this very moment, 
there are over 12,000 pieces of this 
equipment scattered around in depots all 
over the country. Over 8,500 can be 
used right now. Another 3,600 can be re- 
paired and placed in use. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, there is no 
scarcity of this equipment. The Army’s 
needs can be filled from present stocks 
without even making a dent in this huge 
surplus. There is no reason for there 
being insufficient procurement data 
available. This item has been pur- 
chased for over 13 years. 

The Navy has even told me that its 
ID-999/ASN equipment is being used 
simply as a backup for later-model 
equipment and that an entirely new atti- 
tude indicator is soon to be developed. 

I might add at this point that I have 
asked other questions to get to the bot- 
tom of this fantastic hoax. I want to 
know who was responsible for this at- 
tempt to pick the taxpayers’ pockets to 
the tune of $338,000. Thus far, the only 
name I have is that of Mary D. Regan, a 
contracting officer at Philadelphia. Iam 
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sure there will be more names when my 
questions are answered. 

Mr. Speaker, this proves what I have 
been contending for 2 years. In this one 
instance there has been an attempt to 
shove through an emergency sole-source 
purchase for 338,000 U.S. taxpayers’ 
dollars for equipment that, first, exists 
in abundant stockpiles; second, has been 
bought for over 13 years; and third, is 
almost obsolete. 

This is another illustration of what a 
single Member of this House can do when 
he gets bidding information at the same 
time the various procurement arms of 
the Defense Department mail them out. 
When you spot the waste in front of the 
deal, you can save the taxpayers’ money. 

Yesterday, I chronicled waste of $17 
million. Today, I point to a $338,000 
saving for the taxpayer. Tomorrow, I 
shall show how officials, through igno- 
rance or design, ignore laws this Congress 
passes which are intended to control just 
this sort of activity. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill, H.R. 4409, will set 
up a joint, nonpartisan committee of this 
Congress to maintain surveillance over 
just such negotiated procurements. Such 
a committee could spot hundreds of in- 
stances of waste such as the one I have 
detailed today. Such a committee, prop- 
erly constituted, could more than pay 
for itself the first day it started opera- 
tions. It could also bring the procure- 
ment branches into line, force more 
efficient buying of defense hardware and 
bring about sizable and significant re- 
ductions in the cost of national defense. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CIVIL RIGHTS 
MESSAGE 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident at long last has sent Congress a 
civil rights message and legislation. 
With some exceptions, I think it is good 
legislation. The bulk of it in fact is 
legislation that I and 30 other Repub- 
licans in the House have introduced and 
have long pressed. 

The President’s legislation is more lim- 
ited than ours. It is padded with un- 
necessary verbiage to give the impression 
that it goes further than it does, and 
parts of it are inartistically drafted. But 
on the whole it is good and should be 
considered without delay by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The administration 
has already delayed legislation far too 
long on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I must express my con- 
cern also over the President’s trip abroad 
at this time. I question the wisdom of it 
under the present circumstances, and I 
would urge him to reconsider. I can see 
no specific purpose that can be served 
by the trip, particularly in view of the 
fact that since the plans were made the 
Pope has died and a new Pope has not 
been elected, the Italian Government is in 
disarray, there are political pressures in 
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Germany over Adenauer’s | successor, 
De Gaulle remains adamant, and an ex- 
plosion in England over the Profumo case 
would not assist any constructive discus- 
sions with Macmillan. 

Meanwhile, our own country is faced 
with the possibility of severe and immi- 
nent explosion. President Kennedy and 
his brother are only beginning to com- 
prehend the meaning of the demonstra- 
tions that have occurred, and I think it 
most unwise for the President to leave 
the country in the midst of such heat and 
tension. If he really means business with 
this legislation he should mobilize the 
people of the United States behind it 
now, not later. 


POLICIES OF THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret that the evidence is now over- 
whelming that the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara, has either established or 
is actively condoning a system which re- 
quires commissioned officers of the U.S. 
armed services and their civilian sub- 
ordinates to deceive Members of the 
Congress of the United States with re- 
spect to the award of contracts. In set- 
ting a pattern that requires officers and 
civilians to hoodwink Members of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of Defense is thrice 
guilty. By deliberately misleading in 
small matters the Department of Defense 
destroys the confidence of the Congress 
in any information that it may trans- 
mit. In requiring professional military 
men to participate in these uncouth de- 
ceptions the Secretary is corrupting the 
code of honor that has been a badge of 
pride for America’s fightingmen for 187 
years. In unsuccessfully attempting to 
deceive me, the Department of Defense 
does not so much do me a disservice as 
it insults the nearly 700,000 people who 
sent me here. 

The following telephone messages were 
received by, or originated in my office 
on Tuesday, June 18, 1963, at the ap- 
proximate times indicated: 

Noon: Received message that the News, 
a daily paper in Frederick, Md., had just got 
a news release concerning the award of a 
$4.5 million contract for the construction 
of additional facilities at Fort Ritchie. 

Immediately called House Army liaison to 
ask who in the Department of Defense could 
provide wording of the release. Was referred 
to code 11, extension 53357. 

At 12:05 pm.: Called the office of the 
Chief of Contract Support Division, Mr. 
Webb, code 11, extension 53357, and was ad- 
vised Mr. Webb was not available and the 
office had no information concerning the 
contract. Referred to Mr. Hillman, code 11, 
extension 79085. 

Immediately called Mr. Hillman’s office 
and was referred to Mr. Richardson or Mr. 


Millard, code 11, extension 74529 or exten- 
sion 53941. 

Immediately called code 11, extension 
53941, Mr. Richardson, who regretfully de- 
clined to give any information and referred 
call to code 11, extension 78131. 
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Immediately called code 11, extension 
78131, and was told by an unidentified staff 
member that news of any such contract had 
not been released and that it was not known 
when it would be available. Requested fur- 
ther details by 12:30 p.m., but no further 
response was forthcoming by that time. 

At 12:45 pm.: Called House Army liaison 
and was assured that an attempt would be 
made to secure the information. 

At 1 p.m.: Received call from House Army 
liaison advising, on the authority of Col. 
William J. Love, code 11, extension 78131, 
that a release would be made at 3 p.m. from 
the Pentagon and that Mr. MaTuias would 
be advised at that time. 

At 2:58 p.m.: Received call from Mrs. 
Dugan, code 11, extension 78131, stating: 
“Baltimore district engineer awarding the 
contract today to Frederick Construction 
Co., Inc., 615 North Market Street, Frederick, 
Mad., $4,407,527. The contract is for classi- 
fied increment No. 2 for Alternate Joint 
Communications Center at Fort Ritchie, Md.” 


WHO NOW MAKES THE LAW? 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent U.S. Supreme Court 
decision in the Arizona against Cali- 
fornia water dispute has left many un- 
answered questions. 

I do not intend to challenge the 
judgment of the Court in as far as the 
normal allocation of the Colorado River 
water is concerned. The water allot- 
ments the Court decided were fair and 
equitable for the States involved are not 
an issue. 

However, the outstanding question yet 
to be answered is—how much or how 
little water will the States get if there 
is a water surplus or a water shortage? 

The special master, appointed by the 
Court to report on the case, heard 340 
witnesses, compiled a transcript of 25,- 
000 pages, and filed a report of 433 pages. 
It was his considered opinion that any 
water surplus should be divided equally 
between California and Arizona, and that 
in the event of a shortage water should 
be divided between the States in pro- 
portion to their normal allotments. 

This proposal, while not perfect, ap- 
pears to have considerable merit. 

A majority of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
however, have arrived at a different 
solution. The Court has decided that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall decide, 
in any way he sees fit, the apportionment 
of water to the various Western States 
in the event of a surplus or a shortage. 
Furthermore, in reaching his decision he 
shall not be bound by any prior contract, 
compact, or formula. 

Mr. Speaker, from where does the 
Secretary of the Interior draw this broad 
authority? By what right does the Sec- 
retary of the Interior have the power 
to give or withhold the lifeblood of the 
West—water? 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of the In- 
terior has been given this economic 
stranglehold by the Congress of the 
United States. At least, that is the 
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opinion of a majority of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Congress has thought so 
little of its legislative authority that it 
has passed vital questions of policy, life 
and death questions of economic impor- 
tance, to the head of a department op- 
erated by Federal civil servants. 

I do not believe it, Mr. Speaker. I do 
not believe that the Congress of the 
United States would knowingly relin- 
quish such vital authority to a bureau- 
crat, and in fact at least three mem- 
bers of the U.S. Supreme Court do not 
believe it either. 

Justices Douglas, Harlan, and Stewart 
have defended the right of the Congress 
to make its voice heard in these matters. 

Justice Douglas has said in this case: 

It will, I think, be marked as the baldest 
attempt by judges in modern times to spin 
their own philosophy into the fabric of the 
law, in derogation of the will of the legisla- 
ture. The present decision, as Mr. Justice 
Harlan shows, grants the Federal bureauc- 
racy a power and command over water 
rights in the 17 Western States that it never 
has had, that it always wanted, that it could 
never persuade Congress to grant, and that 
this Court up to now has consistently re- 
fused to recognize. 


Mr. Speaker, could anything be 
plainer than that? A respected Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, in council 
with two of his colleagues, has handed 
this Nation the real question of the lat- 
ter half of the 20th century. 

Who now makes the law? Does Con- 
gress make the law? Does the executive 
branch make the law? Does the U.S. 
Supreme Court make the law? Or, does 
the Federal bureaucracy make the law? 

This is the real and vital issue now 
struggling in the sinews of the American 
body politic. I have not been a Member 
of this distinguished House for long, but 
I have found that this question presents 
itself tome almost every day. 

I have had letters, Mr. Speaker, from 
agencies of our Government questioning 
my right as a Congressman to ask simple 
questions for information on matters 
pending before the Federal departments 
and agencies. 

I have been warned by officials within 
the giant structure of the bureaucracy 
that a request for information can con- 
stitute an improper communication. I 
have been threatened that any letter I 
write will be made a matter of the public 
file, as though this should be something 
I would shy away from. 

I have found agencies of this Govern- 
ment, created by the Congress, refusing 
to supply information to the Congress, 
and furthermore adopting rules and 
regulations that are never written or 
printed and cannot be questioned by 
either a member of the public or a Mem- 
ber of this House. In none of these in- 
stances, Mr. Speaker, was the agency in- 
volved engaged in any secret or security 
matters. 

It is clear to me, from my own experi- 
ence, that the Federal bureaucracy day 
by day is in fact making law. We have 
of necessity created this monster, and 
have given it broad authority within 
which to manage the public’s affairs. I 
fear we have given it far too much au- 
thority for the public good. 
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It used to be said, Mr. Speaker, that 
the President proposes and the Congress 
disposes. Of course it has been a long 
time since that was true. By a hundred 
and one different ways the executive 
branch is making law. It makes little 
difference whether the President of the 
day is a member of the Democratic Party 
or the Republican Party. The trend is 
always in the same direction. World 
events in the past 50 years have done 
much to aid this drift, and Congress has 
clearly failed to insist on all its rightful 
authority and on all its rightful privi- 
lege. 

The U.S. Supreme Court was intended, 
if my education is not in error, to in- 
terpret the Constitution and to advise 
the legislative authority on constitutional 
matters. There is no question but that 
the Court has strayed a long way from 
that original path. 

With every major decision the Court 
hands down new laws are made. Our 
entire way of life in this country is being 
revised and remolded by the nine Justices 
of the Supreme Court. Our Founding 
Fathers would stand in shocked amaze- 
ment if they could see the changes this 
last century has made in traditional con- 
cepts and attitudes. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem that almost 
everyone is making law except the Con- 
gress. Many of our citizens wonder 
where it will all end. 

However, this reversal of roles within 
our society can be brought to an end. I 
am sure of that. If Congress will stand 
up and demand its rightful place within 
our Government all these unconstitu- 
tional empires will crumble and wither 
away. 

The Congress must make the law. Our 
Government was created around this 
central concept. Mr. Speaker, I trust a 
committee will be empowered to review 
this entire problem and will make a full 
report, with recommendations to this 
5 body as soon as may be prac- 


ARM TWISTING ON A HIGH LEVEL 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted an excellent column that recently 
appeared in one of America’s great news- 
papers, the Minneapolis Tribune. The 
column was written by Richard Wilson, 
chief of the Tribune’s Washington bu- 
reau. He reflects a point of view that I 
would like to share with my colleagues. 
Mr. Wilson brings to our attention an 
alarming situation that many of us have 
noted; a situation that threatens basic 
freedoms of many Americans through 
unwarranted pressures from certain 
areas of the Federal Government. 

The article is as follows: 

ARM TWISTING ON A HIGH LEVEL 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Wasuincton.—Arm twisting, one of the 

favorite techniques of the New Frontier, has 
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been disclosed on a new and rather more 
impressive level. 

The arm twisting method was previously 
noted in the steel price controversy, the 
Cuban prisoners deal, and the more benign 
drive for funds for a $30 million national 
cultural center. This technique has at- 
tained respectability in the Kennedy admin- 
istration and officials can see nothing wrong 
in it, for they conceive their cause to be 
just. 

The method consists of physchologically 
suggestive pressure on individuals or cor- 
porations to support or go along with Gov- 
ernment action. When skillfully applied, 
the individual cannot honestly charge that 
he was threatened with reprisal or tempted 
by reward; he only knows he has been 
shaken up. 

He may have an antitrust suit 3 
and have his mind on this when exposed to 
Government persuasion; but the 
of course, say they do not have this in mind 
at all, only the public welfare. 

In the new instance the pressure was per- 
haps more overt. In fact, it was crude. The 
farm bureaucracy openly and threateningly 
brought pressure on federally licensed radio 
and TV stations to give free time for the 
Government's version of the issue in the na- 
tional wheat referendum. k 

No subtlety was involved. A national di- 
rective went out to State managers and local 
committeemen of the farm program to bring 
to the attention of radio and TV stations 
that they are federally licensed for 3 years 
only and the renewal of their license could 
depend upon the adequacy of their public 
service programs. This responsibility was 
particularly compelling, it was stated, with 
respect to public service agricultural pro- 
grams. 

The innuendo of the directive was amaz- 
ing. Public service programing, it was 
stated, is promised by radio-TV stations in 
return for two special favors granted by the 
Government,” exclusive use of a broadcast 
frequency, and “the policy of the Govern- 
ment not to establish federally operated sta- 
tions in competition with stations being 
operated commercially.” Of course, the di- 
rective added, this does not make stations 
“subject to dictation.” 

The directive was sent out by Ray Fitz- 
gerald, deputy administrator for State and 
county operations of the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service, pre- 
sumably with the approval of Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman. 

With vague images evoked of licenses re- 
voked or Government operated competitors, 
a good many radio and TV stations com- 
plied. A spot check shows that prime time 
was wangled in Indiana, Kentucky, and Min- 
nesota, and probably elsewhere on a broader 
scale. Some of the stations gave their time 
willingly enough. They wanted just such 
programs. Others felt they were highly pres- 
sured. 


It might be supposed that this was only in 
the interest of serving the wheat farmers 
with a factual, unbiased view of the issues 
before them. 

But Fitzgerald’s directive belies this trust- 
ing view in one sentence: “As you know, in- 
terests representing one point of view in the 
referendum are blanketing radio and televi- 
sion stations with material in heavy quan- 
tities. It Is not expected that we can match 
the flood of material from this group, which 
is also in a position to buy time. But it is 
essential that we act aggressively to make 
use of public service times of radio and 
television stations at times of day when 
farm people are listening.” 

Farm people listened and voted. The 
Government could not get even a majority 
for the adoption of its compulsory control 
program for wheat, A two-thirds majority 
was necessary for its adoption. Rather than 
submit either to authoritarian control of 
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their farms or the methods of the not-so- 
hidden persuaders, wheat farmers were ready 
to take the risk of lower income. 

Now the same bureaucracy which had so 
little knowledge of the people it was serving 
has adopted a dog-in-the-manger attitude 
toward new legislation. Wheat farmers 
would readily consider a new program pat- 
terned after the voluntary programs for feed 
grains coupled with acreage retirement. 

But the bureaucracy still has its mind on 
arm twisting. Let the farmers suffer a little 
and they'll come back with their tails be- 
tween their legs. This was a bad technique 
in the beginning. It is bad now. Mr. Ken- 
nedy would do well to bring it to an end 
and make a constructive beginning on a new 
wheat program that farmers want. 


Mr. Speaker, it is alarming that radio 
and television stations should be sub- 
jected to these kinds of Government 
pressures. These stations, of course, are 
required to present divergent points of 
views, but they constitute great forces 
in the distribution of news and informa- 
tion to the public, much like our great 
newspapers. Therefore, our electronic 
media must be guaranteed the same 
freedom of press to make sure they op- 
erate in the public interest and not for 
what could be a one-sided Federal view. 
This danger to broadcasters’ right and 
responsibility could lead to even more 
serious problems in the distribution of 
public information. The licenses of 
these stations do not belong to the Gov- 
ernment; they belong to the people. 


MILLBURY CELEBRATES 150TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored and very much pleased to bring 
to the attention of the House that the 
town of Millbury, Mass., in my district 
is celebrating this week its 150th anni- 
versary with an outstanding program of 
activities to commemorate this great 
event. 

In recognition of this anniversary, I 
am introducing an appropriate resolu- 
tion for the consideration of the House 
which extends greetings and congratula- 
tions to the community on the occasion 
of the 150th anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the town of Millbury from a 
part of Sutton in 1813. 

It was on June 11, 1813, that Gov. 
Caleb Strong signed the bill approved the 
day before by the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts to in- 
corporate the town of Millbury. At the 
time of incorporation, Millbury had a 
population of about 500. 

Town annals indicate that Millbury 
was almost named Moscow, but this pro- 
posal was defeated in town meeting. 

Located in an area of Massachusetts 
which was settled by pioneer colonists 
in the early days of American history, 
Millbury has grown from this small be- 
ginning into a thriving and prosperous 
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community of some 10,000 people. To- 
day, Millbury is a busy business and 
industrial town, offering steady employ- 
ment for many of its residents. In addi- 
tion, nearby Worcester employs many 
townspeople. 

As far back as the Revolution, the 
manufacture of firearms and ammuni- 
tion brought renown to Millbury. The 
first armory employing water power in 
the manufacture of guns was established 
in Millbury. The only powdermill in 
this section was erected by the Province 
in the early days of the Revolution. The 
production of the Sutton Waters Armory, 
owned by the Waters brothers, Asa and 
Andrus, was a most valuable contribution 
to the cause of freedom since the colo- 
nies were hard pressed for arms at the 
beginning of the Revolution when im- 
ports were cut off. 

Millbury arms were used in the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, and the Civil 
War. 

The first papermill in central Massa- 
chusetts was established in Millbury. 
The first scythes and many improved 
agricultural implements made in the 
country were manufactured in Millbury. 

Millbury can also lay claim to the prin- 
ciple of mass production through the 
interchangeability of parts and machines 
and implements because it is in Millbury 
that Thomas Blanchard conceived and 
perfected the cam-motion principle. 

While the U.S. armory at Springfield 
has been cited as the birthplace of the 
Blanchard eccentric lathe for turning 
irregular forms, Millbury is actually the 
place where the eccentric lathe was in- 
vented and first constructed. Blanchard 
was later connected with the Springfield 
Armory and later supplements of the 
machine were produced there. 

However, history shows that the first 
Blanchard machine to be set up in 
Springfield was carted over the roads 
from Millbury. After another model was 
produced in Springfield, the original 
lathe was returned to Millbury where it 
was used for about 20 years in the 
Waters Armory. 

This and other Blanchard inventions 
were the forerunners of mass production 
and it can be truly said that the Blanch- 
ard eccentric lathe revolutionized gun- 
making and later affected every industry 
where irregular forms were made or 
used. 

Millbury also claims Dr. Leonard Gale, 
who assisted Samuel B. Morse in per- 
fecting the telegraph. 

Long before women’s suffrage became 
a reality, Millbury vote? in town meeting 
on March 20, 1882, to request the State 
legislature to extend to women who are 
citizens the right to hold town offices 
and to vote in town affairs on the same 
terms as male citizens. 

Millbury is justly proud that President 
William Howard Taft spent part of his 
boyhood in the town and maintained 
his ties with the town throughout his 
life. In fact, Taft attended the Millbury 
centennial celebration in 1913 and was a 
guest speaker at the centennial banquet. 

His mother was a member of the highly 
esteemed Torrey family of Millbury. 
After her husband’s death, Mrs. Taft 
resided in Millbury. As a boy, Taft at- 
tended the public schools of Millbury 
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and in later years often visited his 
grandfather, Samuel D. Torrey. 

In these brief remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
it is not possible for me to recount in 
full the story of this historic Massachu- 
setts town, but I would like to pay richly 
deserved tribute to the early settlers of 
Sutton and Millbury who helped to build 
this great country of ours with their 
magnificent sacrifices, struggles, and ac- 
complishments. The record of their su- 
perb work and contributions lives to this 
day and Millbury can take justifiable 
pride in the remarkable legacy it now 
possesses. 

After several previous attempts to form 
a separate township, Millbury became a 
reality in 1813. Farming was the main 
occupation, but swift running streams in 
the area led to small industrial enter- 
prises, some to meet the need for farm 
implements and other goods. 

Completion of the Blackstone Canal in 
1828 helped speed the growth of the town. 
In 1830 alone some 1,000 new residents 
were attracted to Millbury and the 
growth of the town can be linked to its 
advantageous position on or near major 
travel routes. First it was the Blackstone 
Canal, which gave way in 1847 to the 
Providence & Worcester Railroad. With 
the decline of the railroads, industry in 
the town turned to the nearby fast high- 
ways to carry Millbury-made products to 
the big distribution centers of Boston 
and New York. 

I am prompted on this occasion to say 
a word about the leadership and the peo- 
ple of Millbury with special emphasis 
on the founding fathers. Like most New 
England communities, Millbury origi- 
nated in the painstaking work and bitter 
sacrifice of pioneer settlers. On April 19, 
1775, the alarm from Lexington reached 
the mother town of Sutton and 11 min- 
utemen immediately rallied to the cry 
for aid from the embattled farmers and 
subsequently 56 men from the area served 
in the Revolution. During the Civil War, 
Millbury furnished 346 men, which was 
26 over the town’s quota. In World Wars 
I and II and the Korean war, Millbury 
men fought and died on battlefronts far 
from home. 

The Millbury of today embodies these 
same pioneer qualities of outstanding 
leadership, patriotism, and devotion to 
basic values and fundamental institu- 
tions and I am very proud that this great 
community with its capable, public- 
spirited leaders and devoted and loyal 
people is a part of my great congres- 
sional district. 

Millbury, after 150 years of progress 
and accomplishment, looks to the future 
with vibrant confidence born of its illus- 
trious heritage and past successes, in- 
spired by an able and vigorous leader- 
ship and sustained by a loyal and devoted 
people. 

I predict that Millbury will continue to 
move ahead in growth, progress, and 
prosperity in the years to come, ever 
growing stronger in a material sense and 
ever preserving and enhancing that qual- 
ity of spiritual dedication for which it is 
noted and which will continue to en- 
gender in its citizenry those close ties of 
loyalty, respect, and affection which are 
so essential to American community life 
and so valuable in safeguarding the 
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fountainhead of American enterprise 
and freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to intro- 
duce in the House a special resolution 
bringing attention to the 150th anniver- 
sary of Millbury, which I have had the 
honor to represent in Congress for more 
than 20 years, and extending the con- 
gratulations of the House to the people of 
this fine community. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the text of my 
resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
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E Whereas the year 1963 marks the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the town of Millbury, 
Massachusetts; and 

Whereas from the time of settlement in 
1716 the people of Millbury have figured 
conspicuously in the founding and growth 
of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Millbury is being 
celebrated during the week of June 16 with 
impressive community ceremonies which will 
attract many visitors to central Massachu- 
setts; and 

Whereas Millbury is a progressive com- 
munity rich in historic interest, distinguished 
for its fervent civic spirit, and faithfully de- 
voted to American institutions and ideals: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Millbury, Massachusetts, on 
the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of this community and the 
House of Representatives further expresses 
its appreciation for the splendid services 
rendered to the Nation by the citizens of 
Millbury during the past one hundred and 
fifty years, 


PRAYER IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week the Supreme Court of 
the United States rendered a decision, a 
decision which strikes a blow at the very 
heart and essence of America—its spirit- 
ual heritage. 

For as the Supreme Court spoke, it 
barred from the public schools both the 
Lord's Prayer and the Bible. It ruled 
that the reading of the Bible and the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in our 
public schools is unconstitutional. 

As I watched a number of television 
newscasts that evening following the de- 
cision, a number of commentators said 
that Members of Congress had not raised 
a sharp cry of protest as in the New York 
case in 1962. I think we hardly had 
time to do so, but I feel that a deep feel- 
ing of shock is in many of us, and I for 
one proudly raise my voice in protest. 

This is the Nation which Lincoln de- 
clared “Under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom,” this is the land which 
places upon its currency the legend “in 
God we trust,” a land which was built by 
a deeply religious people. 

I need not remind you that only a few 
short weeks ago, Astronaut L. Gordon 
Cooper stood in this House and uttered 
again the prayer that he had given while 
on his historic flight. Contrast this if 
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you will with the Russian Cosmonaut 
who mocked after he descended that he 
saw no God up there. 

I think this is the fundamental differ- 
ence in our two nations, the difference 
between freemen and those who live 
under atheistic communism. And I be- 
lieve our deep religious faith has sus- 
tained this land. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” This provision was adopted so 
that no state religion could be adopted, 
and with this principle we all agree. 

But we do not agree that the simple 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
reading of the Bible violate the Consti- 
tution. Justice Stewart in his dissent 
in the New York case in 1962 said that 
the Court had “misapplied a great con- 
stitutional principle.” For him, the 
question presented by the case was 
whether “those pupils who wish to do so 
may join in a brief prayer at the begin- 
ning of each schoolday.” 

In writing for the majority in the pres- 
ent decision, Justice Clark conjured up 
all sorts of dreadful prospects if the 
Court should allow prayer to be said in 
the public schools. He said that this de- 
parted from the concept of a government 
that must be neutral in religious mat- 
ters. Why so long in finding this out? 

It seems to a great many of us that it 
is quite a different thing to say that the 
Constitution forbids one child, who may 
wish to do so, to recite the Lord’s Prayer 
in a public school, merely because some 
other child, who does not want to pray 
and who is not required to pray, objects. 

I, and many of my colleagues, have 
introduced bills to amend the Constitu- 
tion to allow prayer in the public schools. 
They await committee hearing. Under 
this latest ruling, I would say it is doubly 
important that they be given a hearing 
and begin moving. 

The Constitution was adopted by men, 
and in my personal opinion has been 
woefully and willfully misinterpreted, 
and it has been and can be changed by 
men. 

And I say that we need that change, 
and we need it now. We need to allow 
our schools to continue these short 
devotionals. 

This is a very real challenge for us to- 
day as Members of the Congress. Let 
us live up to that challenge. Let us begin 
to move here and now to pass this con- 
stitutional amendment to allow prayer 
in our public schools, 

And then let the people of these 
United States through the due process 
of law have the opportunity to speak on 
the subject. Religious freedom must be 
protected, but this decision is religious 
oppression and it was never intended 
that it be thus by the founders of our 
land and the framers of the Constitution. 

I hope we will be able to get a bill be- 
fore the House for a constitutional 
amendment to rectify this mistake. 


POSTAL GUIDELINES PROGRAM 
SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my testimony before the Postal 
Operations Subcommittee in opposition 
to the continuation of the guidelines sys- 
tem in the Post Office Department: z 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER BE- 
FORE THE POSTAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
HOUSE POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE, JUNE 18, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, to anyone concerned with 

the rights and dignity of man, the latest 

work measurement system put into effect by 
the Post Office Department is an affront. 

It is a system which takes no account of the 

human element and postal clerk morale has 

suffered badly as a consequence. The United 

Federation of Postal Clerks has made repeal 

of this system its most important issue this 

year and has turned to the Congress for aid. 

The postal clerks have been forced to in- 
volve the Congress as the Post Office Depart- 
ment has refused to negotiate the issue. 
Although the federation has obtained ex- 
clusive right to represent all postal clerks 
nationally on working conditions and other 
matters, the contract signed March 20 ignores 
work measurement. Perhaps the Post Of- 
fice Department feels that this system is a 
part of management “rights” or “preroga- 
tives.” But any system which has aroused 
so much hard feeling among loyal employees 
merits negotiation. Industrial unions have 
been able to bring similar issues into the 
bargaining sphere and the Post Office’s atti- 
tude seems unduly rigid. 

Let me quote a few references to this sys- 
tem by the affected postal employees in var- 
ious sections of the country, The president 
of the postal clerk union in Boston said that 
"+ * the use of entirely unrealistic stand- 
ards has caused a new low of employee 
morale in the post office. The honest and 
hard worker who for many years has given 
the Department good production is being 
discriminated against due to the unrealistic 
standards and the deceit of fellow workers 
who have less scruples in the means they 
employ to secure production slips.” A postal 
clerk from Worcester, Mass., writes 
“+ + + that this system has been a destruc- 
tive double-talking instrument that has said 
what it didn't mean, and meant what it 
didn't say * * * it has inflicted an injustice 
and disservice to every distributor in the 
postal service.” A Columbia, S.C., local felt 
„that this system can lead employees 
into a mental state that may result in indi- 
vidual nervous disorders.” Seattle, Wash., 
clerks call the system a “* * * hateful and 
unfair practice of individual harassment.” 
Members of a Brooklyn local paraded in our 
National Capital carrying placards which de- 
manded the burial of the guidelines. Surely 
this is an authentic grassroots cry for re- 
dress. 

Why has the Post Office Department in- 
flicted this system upon its workers? It 
claims that it would have to spend $100 
million more a year if the work measure- 
ment system were eliminated, but this esti- 
mate is open to question, Frankly, I do not 
believe it. How much money is spent to 
operate this system—to count and tabulate, 
to revise and restudy standards? In some 
cases employees have been told that stand- 
ards which have been heretofore vigorously 
defended by management are to be changed. 
Of course, most of these standards are 
changed in the upward direction, sometimes 
as much as 15 percent, How accurate and 
scientific is such a system? 

The fallacy of all work measurement sys- 
tems from the time of Frederick Taylor, the 
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pioneer of the scientific management move- 
ment, is the failure to take into account 
the individual differences of workers. Tay- 
lor’s standard of the “quickest time of the 
most expert men” is no longer used, but some 
of the current standards are as open to 
question. They all assume that there is 
one best way for all of the workers per- 
forming the task. They all proclaim that 
they are scientific but fail to prove it. 

An Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. 
Frederick C. Belen, in testimony before 
House Appropriations Committee hearings 
last February, stated his belief in the su- 
periority of the Post Office measuring system 
over that carried on in private industry. 
“I think,” said Mr. Belen, “in almost every 
instance where a job is measurable, private 
enterprise measures it, but I do not think 
it is done as scientifically or on as wide- 
spread an area as we do. I believe that we 
have the largest work measurement system 
that exists.” Perhaps the Post Office does 
haye the largest system but that hardly 
proves that it is the best or the most scien- 
tific. Indeed, the Post Office has had to 
abandon national standards in favor of local 
standards. Applying generalized data to 
specific widespread operations must have 
been too much even for the Post Office’s 
superscientific staff. 

What basis does the Post Office have for 
thinking that its work measurement system 
is more scientific than those existing in in- 
dustry? Industry assembly lines work with 
standard components and products but the 
product of the Post Office is not uniform. 
Tho legibility of addresses will vary. The 
size and thickness of letters will vary. Busi- 
ness metered mail is often presorted. One 
clerk was able to sort at a rate 250 percent 
above the standard by handling metered 
mail. Also, the Post Office cannot control 
the volume of mail handled as a manufac- 
turing plant can control its output. Post 
offices must service the mail as it comes in. 
All of these variables make it highly un- 
likely that Post Office standards can ever be 
the same as those of industry. 

Over the years, the Post Office has had a 
number of systems; WPS, work performance 

BMT, basic motion time study, 
and equated pieces of mail production, 
EPOM. All of these purported to be accu- 
rate and scientific, yet they were all super- 
seded. The newest system is an outgrowth 
of the other systems and it is still a work- 
counting system and a speed-up. 

It seems to me that the speed-up aspects 
of the current Post Office work measurement 
system were admitted by Mr. Belen in an- 
other part of his testimony. “Basically,” 
he said, “what we have is a system that 
measures units. The individual is only 
measured 25 percent of the time. We find 
there is a definite increase in productivity 
during the individual count week. Now, 
we do not propose to say that they could 
maintain that for 4 weeks in a row.” If an 
individual is forced to work at a pace 1 
week exceeding what he can possibly be ex- 
pected to maintain for a month, it seems to 
me that this is certainly a speed-up. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Belen admits that 99 percent 
of the postal employees are doing a good job. 
Why, then, have a work measurement sys- 
tem costing millions to maintain? Just to 
find the 1 percent or less who are doing 
a poor job? This tiny minority always finds 
a way to beat the system, as their fellow 
employees have pointed out. An elaborate 
system is not needed to ferret out this type 
of employee. Firm supervision will do the 
job. 

The Post Office Department has to cope 
with an increasing volume of mail, and it is 
all well and good to look for ways to increase 
productivity. The human element, however, 
must never be forgotten. A high morale is 
essential to high productivity. 
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In the past the has demonstrated 
its concern for the workers affected by work 
measurement systems. A bill was passed in 
1915 which provided that no Federal funds 
could be used to pay anyone “making or 
causing to be made with a stopwatch or 
other time-measuring device” a time study. 
Today stopwatches are no longer used, but 


workers, I join with my many colleagues 
who have already expressed disapproval of 
these standards. The Congress must act to 
remove this system which has been so dam- 
aging to the morale of the postal clerks. 
It is doing no good. It is doing a great deal 
of harm. 


PUBLIC LAW 78, THE BRACERO ACT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
House was recently urged to grant a 2- 
year extension to Public Law 78, the 
Bracero Act. 

This House in its wisdom saw fit to 
reject the extension. I should hope that 
we will reject any extension of this law. 
One of the reasons is that this act per- 
petuates a kind of peonage. 

How this can happen was described 
some years ago by a man familiar with 
this program. This man, the Most 
Reverend Robert E. Lucey, archbishop of 
San Antonio, wrote: 


The life of a Mexican national working in 
American agriculture is not all sweetness 
and light. On paper he is protected by the 
International Agreement and the standard 
work contract approved by our Government 
and that of Mexico. Wages, food, housing, 
collective , and guaranteed em- 
ployment are all covered in these documents. 
Take, for example, the question of wages. 
The International Agreement states: The 
Mexican consulate and the representatives of 
the Secretary of Labor will be given a reason- 
able opportunity to ascertain that the Mexi- 
can worker has been paid all amounts due 
him under the work contract or this Agree- 
ment.” Mexican consuls are not numerous 
and the representatives of the Secretary of 
Labor are chiefly compliance officers who are 
few and far between. If a bracero is cheated 
out of half of his wages and the nearest 
Mexican consul is 300 miles away, Just what 
does the poor bracero do? Should he start 
walking around the country, for a 
compliance officer? And what about his job 
when he takes a walk? 

But even if the woods were full of consuls 
and compliance officers, the Agreement would 
be unworkable. The bracero is a stranger 
in a strange land. He does not speak our 
language. He needs work desperately to live 
and to send a few dollars to his family in 
Mexico. He is practically defenseless against 
the greed and rapacity of an unscrupulous 
employer. He may be compelled to live in a 
filthy hovel without heat, without a blanket, 
without a decent bed. He may work 12 long 
hours for 6 hours’ pay. Or he may encounter 
bad weather and have no work at all, not 
even the work guaranteed by his contract. 
Yes, he can complain to his employer but 
he had better not say too much because he 
can be fired and returned to Mexico. And 
so the poor bracero, compelled by force and 
fear, will endure any sort of injustice and 
exploitation to gain the few dollars that he 
needs so desperately. This is our national 
disgrace. 


June 19 


CIVIL RIGHTS PROPOSALS 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I am bit- 
terly opposed to the so-called civil rights 
proposals of the President. Most of 
them tend to expand unreasonably the 
powers of the Federal Government over 
the rights and privileges of the vast 
majority of the citizens of our Nation. 
In an effort to give favored treatment to 
a small minority, the proposals, if en- 
acted into law, will deprive the majority 
of the right to choose their associates 
and give to a favored minority special 
privileges and preferred treatment. 

In addition, some of the proposals de- 
prive citizens of the right of the free use 
of their property and are clearly un- 
constitutional They are an invasion 
of the personal liberty and freedom of 
the people guaranteed under the U.S. 
Constitution. 

The proposals are an attempt by the 

tion to buy the political sup- 
port of an organized minority to the 
great detriment of the overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country. 
It is a sellout of our freedom which has 
meant so much to the peace and tran- 
quillity of our country, 

I propose to fight these proposals to 
the last ditch in the hope that the people 
of America will awaken to what is hap- 
pening before it is too late. It is an 
attempt to set up a small minority of 
superclass citizenship, We must not let 
this happen. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, two re- 
cent actions have dealt severe blows to 
the vital oil industry of this Nation. 
These two actions have seriously dis- 
turbed me because of the serious situa- 
tions which already have engulfed this 
= in a struggle for economic sur- 

val. 

The first of these two disturbing events 
was Presidential Proclamation No. 3541, 
which appeared in the Federal Register 
on June 13, 1963. This proclamation 
had the effect of increasing oil imports, 
according to my information, by about 
28,000 barrels per day effective July 1 
over what these imports would have been 
in absence of the proclamation. 

Acting under section 232 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, the President 
proclaimed that, effective July 1, 1963, 
“the maximum level of imports, subject 
to allocation, of crude oil, unfinished oils, 
and finished products other than resid- 
ual fuel oil to be used as fuel shall be 
an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween 12.2 percent of the quantity of 
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crude oil and natural gas liquids which 
the Secretary of Interior estimates will 
be produced in these districts—I-IV— 
during that allocation period and the 
quantity of imports * * * which the 
Secretary of Interior estimates will be 
imported into these districts during that 
allocation period.” 

The effect of this proclamation, as I 
said, will be to increase the imports of 
oil by about 28,000 barrels daily over 
what the imports would have been in ab- 
sence of the proclamation. 

To say the least, I am very disap- 
pointed by this latest development in fa- 
vor of foreign oil interests and further 
discriminating against the domestic oil 
producers on whom we must depend for 
oil supplies in event of national emer- 
gency. This further move toward de- 
terioration of the domestic oil industry 
is part of a long-range trend which 
must, in the interests of national secu- 
rity, be reversed before our ability to find 
and produce oil domestically is irrepara- 
bly impaired. 

The second disturbing event was the 
action earlier this week by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to increase 
the tax burden on the oil industry by 
approximately $50 million per year. 

On June 10, the committee had wisely 
decided to reject the administration pro- 
posals relating to the carryover of de- 
ductions for intangible drilling and de- 
velopment costs, aggregation of oil and 
gas properties, and foreign operations. 

Then, on June 17, the committee re- 
versed its field and tentatively approved 
language under which “gain on the sale 
or exchange of mineral interests would 
be treated as ordinary income to the ex- 
tent that intangible drilling and de- 
velopment costs which have been ex- 
pensed are attributable to that portion 
of the property still remaining in the 
ground. The provision would apply in 
the case of intangible drilling and de- 
velopment costs in the case of oil. This 
does not apply to depletion taken or de- 
ductible exploration costs. Remaining 
gain would be treated as capital gain, 
and eligible for the 30-percent inclusion 
factor where the property had been held 
for 3 years or more. 

According to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, this tax revision, if adopted, would 
result in a tax increase of $20 million on 
the oil industry. The very nature of the 
oil business and this particular provi- 
sion will result in almost all of this tax 
load being placed on the small oil opera- 
tor who can least afford it. 

The other provision adopted by the 
committee relates to the aggregation of 
oil and gas property. The recommenda- 
tion of the administration was tentative- 
ly approved by the committee. Treas- 
ury estimates that this provision would 
result in an added tax burden to the 
oil industry of $30 million per year. 

Under this provision, the operating 
unit rule of present law in the case of 
oil and gas properties would be elimi- 
nated, and instead of this, the taxpayer 
could either maintain separate deposits 
as separate properties or could elect to 
combine all deposits falling within a 
single lease or acquisition, but could not 
combine different leases or acquisitions. 
An exception would be permitted to the 
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lease rule where an oil or gas producer 
enters into a so-called unitization agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, as I told the Committee 
on Ways and Means when I appeared 
before them in opposition to the oil- 
related tax proposals on March 27, 1963, 
the oil industry now enjoys only av- 
erage profits when compared with other 
industry. This industry must compete 
with other industry for capital. These 
new tax burdens, if adopted, would de- 
crease the profits of the industry, and 
make it more difficult for the oil industry 
to obtain vital new operating capital. 

This involves much more than just a 
decrease in profits. Far more than just 
a loss of jobs in the oil industry is 
involved. As I told the committee: 

It involves the possible loss of jobs in steel 
mills and fabricating plants; the loss of 
cement sales, machinery sales, truck sales and 
corresponding losses in many other areas. 

Oil producers would find it less attractive 
to reinvest their own money in oil ventures. 
They would find it increasingly difficult to 
attract the outside risk capital that now con- 
tributes to their operations. The serlousness 
of the resulting slowdown in drilling activity 
would grow as the Nation’s burgeoning de- 
mand for energy bit deeper and deeper into 
our presently held reserves. 

Eventually, to rekindle interest in drilling, 
prices would rise and the consuming public 
would feel the real impact of the change in 
the tax laws. 


Unquestionably, Mr. Speaker, any 
governmental actions that depressed our 
petroleum producing industry would 
jeopardize the Nation's future safety. In 
case of war we must have enough oil 
available to assure victory. In other 
short-of-war emergencies, such as Suez, 
our domestic producing capability might 
well be invaluable. 

Lest we forget, the Soviet Union is try- 
ing to force its way into many free world 
oil markets long served by American 
concerns. This Russian activity is po- 
litically inspired. They are obviously 
attempting to use their growing supplies 
of crude as an offensive weapon in the 
cold war. 

Any change in the tax laws which 
would further impair our oil producing 
capacity in the United States is clearly 
not in the national interest Any such 
change would clearly be in direct conflict 
with our goal of stimulating the national 
economy. Any such change would dam- 
age our cold war position by reducing our 
capacity to find and produce this vital 
product, petroleum. 

Mr. Speaker, my fervent hope is that 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
again reconsider their position on this 
matter and adopt their original position 
of rejecting the whole package of oil- 
related tax proposals. It is my further 
hope that the trend of Executive action 
indicated by Presidential Proclamation 
No. 3541, and other actions in this area in 
the past, will be quickly reversed, and 
that we will see future actions reserving 
an adequate portion of the domestic 
petroleum market for the domestic pro- 
ducing industry. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


MEXICAN LABOR 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, because 
Public Law 78 was not extended by ac- 
tion taken in this Chamber, the Cali- 
fornia strawberry industry is in very 
serious danger. I should like to point 
out that this is a $35 million industry 
which provides $28 million in income to 
other industries that serve the growers 
of strawberries, 

I have today received a letter from a 
very reputable grower and shipper of 
produce, including strawberries, Mr. W. 
C. Day, of Day & Young, Inc., in my con- 
gressional district. So that Members 
may have the benefit of the views ex- 
pressed in this letter, I am including it 
in my remarks. It reads as follows: 


Day & Youns, INC., 
Santa Clara, Calif., June 17, 1963. 
Hon. CHARLES S, GUBSER, 
Representative in Congress 10th District, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Believe me CHARLEY: The recent action 
relative to Public Law 78 has thrown 
your good district into quite a turmoil. I 
can't see why our California Congressmen 
failed to realize the ce of Mexican 
labor in continuing that tremendous agri- 
cultural activity we have here. 

I am referring not only to agriculture 
generally but to strawberries in particular. 
For your information the strawberry crop 
of California is worth about $35 million a 
year. Then when one considers others who 
live off the California crop such as local 
field labor, shipping carton manufacturers, 
freight, express, plants fertilizers freezing 
industry, it amounts to another $28 million. 

I am only dealing with the strawberry 
industry because with that I am more fa- 
miliar, I don’t believe enough local labor 
could be accumulated to handle a crop of 
strawberries 10 percent the size of our pres- 
ent industry. 

I certainly hope you will throw all of your 
weight behind this thing for a reconsidera- 
tion to make possible reimportation of the 
Mexican braceros in future years. You will 
doubtless receive many letters and you will 
obtain information relative to many other 
row crops requiring men that will spend the 
day with their bodies in the shape of a horse 
shoe and believe me there's no local men that 
will do it. 

I don’t think you could perform a finer 
service for your district nor for California 
generally in agriculture then to exert your 
very best efforts toward a reconsideration 
which might result in an extension of Pub- 
lic Law 78. I do not hesitate to bring 
this to your attention and I haven't both- 
ered you very much but this is so very im- 
portant to agriculture that I felt sure that 
some letters from your constituents would 
be in order. 

I enjoy your letter which has reached me 
regularly and I believe you are doing a fine 
job. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. C. “JERRY” Day. 
Day & Youne, Inc. 


THE UPSET VICTORY IN CALIFOR- 
NIA—A TRIBUTE TO CALIFORNIA 
VOTERS AND TO BOB WILSON 
Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 

Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
election of Republican Del Clawson of 
Compton, Calif., to fill the vacancy in 
our ranks created by the untimely death 
of our distinguished colleague, Repre- 
sentative Clyde Doyle, is significant. 

It is significant because this was an- 
other seat which the Republicans were 
not supposed to win. 

Above and beyond the outstanding 
qualifications of the Republican candi- 
date, Del Clawson, and the dedicated, 
hard working organization which turned 
out the votes for his victory, we must not 
lose sight of the role of the gentleman 
from California, Congressman Bos WIL- 
son who fills a hard and difficult position 
‘as chairman of the National Republican 
Congressional Committee which coordi- 
nates the activity behind every Republi- 
can congressional campaign and particu- 
larly those where special elections are 
necessary. 

You can look at the outcome of elec- 
tions like this and know how effective 
the gentleman from California, Bos WIL- 
son, is in directing his committee. In 
this particular instance he led other 
Californians in developing a plan and 
strategy which resulted in victory. You 
can be sure that on our side of the aisle, 
we are deeply grateful for his leadership. 

Two other factors stand out in this 
election: One is the presence of Presi- 
dent Kennedy in California immediately 
before this election. This is a setback 
to his prestige and to his programs. A 
predominantly Democratic district has 
elected a Republican in the face of Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s visit to the scene. This 
brings. us to the other factor which is 
the good judgment of the California 
voters to whom I wish to pay tribute. 
They have expressed an independence 
of the outside influences which are 
brought to bear in elections of this kind 
and they have exerted good common 
sense in the Lincolnian tradition by 
electing Del Clawson. 


THE LATE CARL BROWN 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the genile- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Watershed Letter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts for June 3, carries a tribute to 
the late Carl Brown, an authority on 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Before his death, Carl Brown was of 
inestimable service to my staff and me in 
drafting many of the details of the “Mis- 
sion 76 program which I am promoting 
to complete all of the Nation’s major 
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watersheds by 1976 instead of year 2000 
as originally proposed. 

It is appropriate, therefore, for me to 
join in this recognition of Carl Brown's 
great contributions to watershed devel- 
opment by placing in the Recorp the 
tribute which was carried in the Water- 
shed Letter: 


A TRIBUTE TO CARL Brown 


Early last month the watershed movement 
lost one of its true champions—Carl B. 
Brown, who died in Washington, D.C., fol- 
lowing a heart attack. A tribute was paid 
to Carl, who was assistant to Hollis R. Wil- 
liams, Assistant Administrator for Water- 
sheds in SCS, at the 10th National Water- 
shed Congress in Philadelphia. Presented at 
the opening general session by C. R. “Pink” 
Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute, this tribute expresses 
in words more fittingly and eloquently than 
ours, the feelings of thousands about Carl's 
most untimely death. The tribute: 

“This is our 10th National Watershed Con- 
gress in 9 years. 

“But long before we first met—many years 
before—a young man dedicated all his days 
and most of his nights to the idea in which 
we have been joining for a decade. 

“The young man was Carl B. Brown. The 
idea, of course, was the management and 
treatment of our small watersheds—the long 
neglected area that lay between our vast 
programs for water resource development in 
major river basins and the soi] and water 
conservation programs for individual land- 
owners. 

“Carl Brown, still a young man at 52, died 
suddenly on May 5. The gap left by his 
departure is fully as great as the gap filled 
by the small watershed program, 

“Carl Brown was a brilliant young man in 
a hurry. He earned his first college degree 
at the age of 18 and a graduate degree at 20. 
By the time he was 24 he was nationally 
recognized as an authority on sedimentation. 
His career was marked by what engineers and 
scientists, even when they opposed him 
characterized as ‘the highest level of pro- 
fessionalism.’ 

“More than any man, Carl Brown deserved 
the title of ‘Mr. Watershed.’ He earned it 
during 20 years of factfinding and studying 
and dreaming and speaking and writing and 
cajoling. 

“He earned it at endless conference tables 
amid debates and agency discussions. He 
earned it in the dark hours of the night at 
home, pouring into a dictating machine new 
ammunition for a cause that so often ap- 
peared to be lost. 

“He earned it as one of the principal archi- 
tects of history-making legislation that gave 
life to the small watershed idea. He earned 
it before the committees of the Congress and 
in the privacy of the offices of influential 
men who learned from him, as indeed did 
we all. 

“He earned it by continuing to the day of 
his untimely death complete devotion of 
mind and heart to the daily implementation 
of the program, to improving it by legislation 
amendments, to defending it from its attack- 
ers, to making it work better. 

“Most of Carl Brown’s adult life was given 
to this cause. Perhaps, as he gave to it, so 
it also took from him and lessened his days 
upon earth. 

Mr. Watershed,’ we pray that you rest in 
peace.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. Horton] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note the President's support of 
a number of civil rights proposals whose 
enactment, I feel, is essential to the wel- 
fare of this nation. 

Early this year, when I introduced the 
first of two civil rights bills, I urged that 
Congress extend greater legal protec- 
tion to those being denied their Con- 
stitutional rights. Recent events have 
made the prompt passage of such 
measures assuring equal protection of 
the laws even more imperative. 

The time for talking is over. The time 
for action is here. Let us lay aside what- 
ever political, social and economic dif- 
ferences that divide us and unite in pro- 
viding the necessary legal tools which 
will guarantee all citizens the rights 
which are inherently theirs. 

I accept the challenge to stay in ses- 
sion until such legislation is enacted. 
No domestic issue holds higher priority. 


UNITED STATES-HUNGARIAN 
POLICY 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. WYMAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, this Gov- 
ernment’s policy toward Hungary has 
long been of concern to me, going way 
back to the time that Winston Churchill 
recommended that we invade through 
the Balkans. Had we done this, there 
probably would never have been the dis- 
mal record of satellite suppressions by 
the Soviet Union that have been the fate 
of the Balkan peoples. 

I believe that it was wrong for us, 
through Radio Free Europe, the Voice of 
America, and in many other ways, to en- 
courage peoples in satellite nations to 
rise up and rid themselves of communism 
only to do nothing to give military help 
when this happened in Hungary. It 
seems to me that if it is to be the policy 
of the Western World to encourage peo- 
ples living crushed under communism’s 
heavy heel to rebel against communism 
that it should also be the policy of the 
Western World to be prepared to give 
material assistance if this should happen 
as it did in Hungary. 

We were no more prepared with a de- 
finitive and realistic policy for the Hun- 
garian uprising than we were for the 
contingency that a U-2 might be shot 
down over the Soviet Union. America’s 
handling of foreign policy ever since the 
end of World War II has, for the most 
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part, comprised an astonishing series of 
grievous errors that in any ball game 
would probably result in a new manager. 
Amazingly, however, the propaganda 
mills of the State Department as well as 
those of the White House, under what- 
ever administration, have succeeded in 
persuading too many Americans that re- 
treat has been victory, appeasement has 
been progress, and compromise of prin- 
ciples has been statesmanship. 

Recently, rumor had it that this coun- 
try’s policy toward the present Hun- 
garian Government might change again. 
With this in mind, on May 16, 1963, I 
wrote to the Secretary of State affirm- 
ing my personal opposition to recogni- 
tion of Communist governments any- 
where and particularly the Hungarian 
Communist Government. Yesterday, 
June 18, more than a month later, I 
received a reply from Assistant Secretary 
of State Dutton that I believe is of inter- 
est to the House in relation to Hungarian 


affairs. This correspondence read as 
follows: 

May 16, 1963, 
Hon. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 


Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: A recent flurry of 
news reports and rumors hint there is 
thought of resuming full diplomatic rela- 
tions with Communist Hungary on the part 
of the U.S. Government. 

Press reporter stated that con onal 
sanction is not necessary to restore full 
diplomatic relations with Hungary. 

I would appreciate it if you would advise 
me whether or not this is so; (a) That the 
Department is considering such recognition, 
and (b) that it requires no congressional 
sanction. 

I am unalterably opposed to recognition 
of Communist governments anywhere, and 
most particularly the Hungarian Commu- 
nist Government. I believe it is a blot on 
our honor that we should have encouraged 
the Hungarian people to rise up and rebel 
against communism only to fail to help 
them in their hour of need. Whether by 
way of Radio Free Europe, Crusade for Free- 
dom, or whatever means, it has long been 
implicit in our policy that we would help 
our friends. To me, our failure to do so in 
Hungary is just one more illustration of the 
kind of wizening up of American character 
and principle that has reached alarming pro- 
portions in the last 15 years. 

I do most sincerely urge upon you never 
to let it be a part of the record of your ad- 
ministration as Secretary of State that you 

a Communist government as a 
lawful Government of Hungary. 
Respectfully, 
Lours C. WYMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
June 18, 1963. 
Hon, Louis C, WYMAN, 
House oj Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WYMAN: The Secretary 
of State has asked me to reply to your letter 
of May 16 in which you express your opposi- 
tion to recognition of and restoration of full 
diplomatic relations with the Hungarian 
Government. The Department appreciates 
your interest in this matter and welcomes 
the opportunity to discuss the questions 
that you have raised and to clarify the U.S. 
position in the Hungarian situation. 

Recent developments in Hungarian affairs 
do not, in fact, involve any question of recog- 
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nition or resumption of diplomatic relations. 
At the end of World War II, the U.S, Govern- 
ment recognized and entered into diplomatic 
relations with the Hungarian Government. 
Although there have been various govern- 
ment changes in Hungary since that time, 
U.S. recognition has never been withdrawn, 
and there has been no interruption or sus- 
pension of diplomatic relations with Hun- 
gary. The American Legation in Budapest 
has remained in existence and in operation 
throughout the period since 1945. 

At the time of the Soviet armed suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian national uprising in 
November 1956 and during the period of 
harsh internal repression that followed the 
Soviet intervention, the US. Government 
withheld the accreditation of its minister 
who had arrived in Budapest immediately 
prior to the Soviet attack. Subsequently, in 
February 1957, this Government withdrew 
him from Hungary. The American Legation 
in Budapest has since been headed by a 
Charge d’Affaires ad interim, as has the Hun- 
garian Legation in Washington. In the pe- 
riod since 1956, United States-Hungarian 
relations have been subject to strain and 
have remained generally inactive and mini- 
mal in all fields. 

It is the Department's view that the re- 
duction of bilateral relations to minimal 
levels after the events of 1956 and the pres- 
sures brought to bear on the Hungarian Goy- 
ernment in the United Nations over the same 
extended period have served a useful pur- 
pose. This course of action, reinforced by 
the continuing impact of the Hungarian 
revolution and the by the quiet but per- 
sistent efforts of this and other Western gov- 
ernments through diplomatic channels to 
encourage the Hungarian Government to 
moderate its internal policies, has undoubt- 
edly helped to bring about the favorable de- 
velopments and changes which have improved 
the lot of the Hungarian people during the 
past 2 years and made their situation com- 
paratively better than that of the peoples 
in other Soviet bloc countries except Poland. 

It is true, of course, that the present Hun- 
garian Government was imposed on the 
Hungarian people by Soviet armed interven- 
tion in 1956. But it is equally true that the 
harsh regime of Matyas Rakosi, which 
usurped power in Hungary in 1947 from a 
freely elected government and ruled by re- 
pression and terror until 1956, was also im- 
posed as a result of Soviet duress and So- 
viet intervention in Hungarian internal 
affairs. Moreover, the Communist govern- 
ments in the other Soviet bloc states of 
Eastern Europe, no less than the Government 
in Hungary, were forcibly imposed on the 
peoples of those states, owe their existence to 
the support of Soviet power, and (except for 
Poland) are no less subject to Soviet domi- 
nation. The continued U.S. recognition of 
and maintenance of diplomatic relations 
with the Hungarian Government is not, 
therefore, of essentially different aspect 
than continued U.S. recognition of and 
maintenance of diplomatic relations with 
other Soviet bloc governments. The main- 
tenance of diplomatic relations at any level 
with these governments in no way signifies 
U.S. approval of the origin, character, or 
policies of these governments. The US. 
Government has clearly and repeatedly af- 
firmed that it does not accept the status quo 
of Soviet domination in Eastern Europe as a 
satisfactory or permanent condition of 
affairs in that area. 

The situation in Hungary, as in Eastern 
Europe generally, is not a static but rather 
an ever-changing situation. In such cir- 
cumstances, it is a basic U.S. concern, in ad- 
vancement of U.S. interests and the just 
aspirations of the Hungarian and other So- 
viet-dominated peoples, to utilize all appro- 
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priate opportunities for maintaining and 
broadening U.S. contacts with these peoples, 
for manifesting continuing interest in their 
welfare, and for the U.S. presence 
and influence felt in that area in as many 
effective ways as possible. 

The future course of U.S. bilateral rela- 
tions with Hungary will depend on many 
factors and developments, and we do not 
anticipate any dramatic or sudden changes 
in this regard. In the further examination 
and consideration of United States-Hun- 
garian relations, however, it is reasonable 
that this Government should regard those 
relations as subject to adjustment as condi- 
tions and developments may warrant from 
the point of view of U.S. interests and ad- 
vantage. As this suggests, the Department 
has no plan to send a Minister to Budapest 
at this time. You know, of course, the Pres- 
ident appoints Ministers by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

There is a further point raised in your 
letter that the Department believes may 
reflect some mi and should, 
therefore, be clarified. This concerns your 
expressed belief that it is a blot on our hon- 
or that we should have encouraged the 
Hungarian people to rise up and rebel 
against communism only to fail to help them 
in their hour of need. 

The U.S. Government at no time encour- 
aged the people to open and vio- 
lent rebellion. The 1956 Hungarian upris- 
ing did not result from incitement to revolt 
from abroad but rather, as the findings con- 
tained in the authoritative Report of the 
Special Committee on the Problem of Hun- 
gary (United Nations General Assembly Of- 
ficial Records: llth Session, Supplement 
No. 18, Document A/3592, New York, June 
1957) make clear, was entirely indigenous 
and spontaneous in origin and character. 
In concluding its report, the Special Com- 
mittee stated: 

“What took place in Hungary in October 
and November 1956 was a spontaneous na- 
tional uprising, due to long-standing griev- 
ances which had caused resentment among 
the people. * * * 

“The thesis that the uprising was fomented 
by reactionary circles in Hungary and that 
it- drew its strength from such circles and 
from Western imperialists failed to survive 
the committee's examination. From start to 
finish, the uprising was led by students, 
workers, soldiers, and intellectuals, many of 
whom were Communists or former Commu- 
nistas; © * è 

“The uprising was not planned in advance. 
It was the universal testimony of witnesses 
examined by the committee that events took 
participants by surprise.” 

Upon the outbreak of the uprising, this 
Government did affirm its belief in the just- 
ness of the Hungarian people’s cause and of 
their aspirations for national independence 
and freedom. It played a leading part in 
placing the Hungarian case before the United 
Nations and in organizing and supporting 
humanitarian relief assistance and refugee 
resettlement measures aimed at alleviating 
the suffering of the Hungarian people. We 
believe that these and other actions taken 
by this Government in the circumstances 
existing at that time were entirely consistent 
with our national honor and principles. 

If I can be of any further assistance to 
you, please do not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Speaker, though the refinements 
of the sophisticated phraseology of this 
letter imply that American policy in re- 
lation to Hungary is not about to change, 
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there is nevertheless the implication 
that because the U.S. Government at no 
times encouraged the Hungarian rebel- 
lion, and spoke in protest on behalf of 
the Hungarian people in the United Na- 
tions after the rebellion had aborted, 
that we should get some kind of a medal. 

The process of training for expertise 
in international diplomacy is a long 
and complicated road. Unfortunately, 
many who take this road seem to lgse 
sight of where they are going. They 
do not see the forest for the trees. Here 
I fear that we fail to recognize that the 
only course for America that can assure 
the world’s respect for our leadership is 
a course in which our devotion and ad- 
herence to the fundamental principles 
of freedom and justice for all shines 
clear as a beacon light. Firmness in de- 
cisions to stand up for freedom has been 
so notoriously lacking in the policies of 
the Department of State it is difficult 
for us to claim much credit in world 
leadership. In Guatemala, in Lebanon, 
in Quemoy and Matsu, and in Formosa, 
yes. But almost everywhere else it has 
been compromise, surrender, or outright 
appeasement. 

This country can honestly derive little 
satisfaction in being the champion in 
the U.N. of once freedom-loving but now 
dead Hungarians. Our policy must be 
changed so that we will not engage in 
diplomatic relations with Communist 
gangsters and murderers whether the 
interchange is in the form of an em- 
bassy or a legation. We must let the 
peoples of the world know that we stand 
with those who are ready to fight and 
give their lives for freedom and that we 
will help them in their struggle, not just 
by applause from the sidelines, but as an 
actor like F.D.R. was with lend-lease. 

Our sorry record of pussyfooting with 
halfway measures or excuses for failure 
to fight for freedom in the face of one 
showdown after another should be 
ended once and for all. Within the De- 
partment of State are hundreds and 
hundreds of personnel whose contribu- 
tions to these sorry policies are a matter 
of record and who continue to influence 
these policies every day. I am con- 
vinced that it would be in the best in- 
terests of this country to shake up this 
Department radically and to put most 
of these architects of disaster out to pas- 
ture for good. 

I fail to see how any of us can de- 
rive pride, satisfaction or comfort from 
the continued gains by the Soviet Union 
and its bloc in the tremendous struggle 
for the balance of power in the world. 
Our sorry performance in Hungary is 
another unhappy chapter in this book. 


DEPRESSED AREAS BILL 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. SNYDER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about the recent defeat of the 
Area Redevelopment Act. As the record 
will show, I was the only Kentuckian 
who voted against this legislation. I 
have been chided in my local press for 
this action. While usually only objectors 
write, I have received innumerable com- 
plimentary letters and only one lone crit- 
ical postcard. This is despite much sup- 
posed “bad” publicity by my local press. 

This criticism of my vote is reportedly 
because eastern Kentucky is what is 
called a depressed area by advocates of 
this legislation. In this connection, the 
following is just one of the favorable let- 
ters I have received: 

Lonpon, Ky., June 17, 1963. 
Hon. M. C. SNYDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN SNYDER: I would like to con- 
gratulate you for standing up and voting your 
conscience on the Kennedy giveaway pro- 
gram, the so-called depressed area bill. 
You sure voted right. I operate two mining 
companies and employ about 250 men, It is 
a tough struggle to stay in business, espe- 
cially coal business, which we are operating 
on less than 1 percent profit on sales and 
investment. We are paying the maximum 
unemployment insurance 444 percent. We 
need at least 50 more men to work but just 
can't get them, in fact we have the worst 
labor shortage that we have ever had in all 
our mining profession. The combined field 
in Leslie County needs at least 500 miners, 
yet the Kennedys say we are in a 22 percent 
unemployment bracket. Does this make 
sense to you? This section has become a 
complete welfare State. Unemployment in- 
surance and free food has trained them not 
to work for a living. 

Enclosed in this letter is an article written 
by me which states facts about eastern Ken- 
tucky as I know them. Please do what you 
can to help straighten this mess out, 

Sincerely, 
Mr. Lewis HOWARD. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. JoELSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to a report pre- 
sented at a joint meeting of the sections 
on radiology and diseases of the chest of 
the American Medical Association and 
the American College of Chest Physi- 
cians on June 17, 1963, at Atlantic City, 
N.J. The study was prepared by Dr. 
Irving J. Selikoff, Dr. Jacob Churg, and 
Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond. It indicates 
to me that we are lagging in the protec- 
tion of American workers from occupa- 
tional diseases. 

This report studies the problem of 
lung cancer as well as cancer generally 
in asbestos workers. It traced the case 
histories of 632 members of metropoli- 
tan locals of the International Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
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Asbestos Workers from 1942 to 1962. 
The report found that the death rate 
from cancer of the bronchus and pleura 
was 6.8 times as high among these as- 
bestos workers as in the general white 
male population of the United States, 
both age and date being taken into con- 
sideration. The report further stated: 

The death rate from cancer of the stom- 
ach, colon, and rectum was higher among the 
asbestos workers than would be expected 
from the rates reported for the white male 
population of the United States. 


The research paper reported: 

Asbestos exposure in industry will not be 
limited to the particular craft that utilizes 
the material. The floating fibers do not re- 
spect job classifications. Thus, insulation 
workers undoubtedly share their exposure 
with their workmates in other trades and 
intimate contact is possible for electricians, 
plumbers, sheet metalworkers, steamfitters, 
laborers, carpenters, boilermakers, foremen; 
perhaps even the supervising architect should 
not be omitted. 


This report makes a most valuable 
contribution, As an author of an occu- 
pational safety bill, I am convinced that 
we must do more to encourage State pro- 
grams to eliminate the human suffering 
caused by industrial diseases. 

Dr. Irving J. Selikoff is practicing in- 
ternal medicine in Paterson, N.J., and 
has done considerable research in dis- 
eases of the lung. Dr. Jacob Churg is 
the director of laboratories for Barnert 
Memorial Hospital, also in Paterson. Dr. 
E. Cuyler Hammond is the director of 
the statistical research at Mount Sinai 
Hospital in New York City, and their 
work was supported by the Health Re- 
search Council of the City of New York. 


ALLOWING DEFENDANTS IN SUITS 
UNSUCCESSFULLY BROUGHT BY 
THE UNITED STATES TO RE- 
COVER CERTAIN COSTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H.R. 7140, a bill which 
is designed to allow defendants in suits 
unsuccessfully brought by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to recover certain costs. This 
bill would amend title 28 of the United 
States Code by adding a provision for 
the assessment of reasonable attorneys’ 
fees and expert witness’ fees and, in the 
court’s discretion, any and all other di- 
rect or indirect costs that may be occa- 
sioned by a successful defendant in any 
criminal or civil suit initiated by the 
Federal Government. 

My purpose in seeking enactment of 
this measure is to require the Govern- 
ment to take a hard look at any litiga- 
tions which it may propose to prosecute. 
My attention was directed to a case of 
three companies that last year went to 
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court and proved their innocence of 
charges that they had conspired to fix 
the price of a commodity. They totaled 
up the bills later and learned that their 
collective costs exceeded $750,000. If 
they had not contested the charge, each 
would have faced a maximum fine of 
$50,000, or a total of $150,000. It was 
noted that several other companies in 
which similar charges were made de- 
cided they could not afford the high 
price of proving their innocence. It was 
commented that in a sense, because of 
the high cost of fighting the Govern- 
ment, those companies were robbed of 
the chance to prove their innocence. 
Concern was expressed that the Depart- 
ment of Justice might begin to use its 
power to make less than responsible 
charges knowing that the accused could 
not afford to defend itself. 

While I do not at this time intend to 
criticize the present operations of the 
Department of Justice in this regard, I 
feel that there should be some law on 
the books in the event circumstances 
might develop in which overzealous offi- 
cials in the Department might use their 
powers in such a manner, 

It is in view of this situation that I 
feel remedial legislation should be en- 
acted to insure that the Justice Depart- 
ment will wisely and reasonably evaluate 
aay legal case in which it may be in- 
volved. 


FREE TRADE POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. TOLLEFSON] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, busi- 
ness has shown some improvement re- 
cently and the April employment reports 
indicate that 100,000 workers were added 
to the employment payrolls in manufac- 
turing industries. However, while total 
nonfarm employment rose to a plane of 
1 million jobs above a year ago, the per- 
centage of unemployment this April 
stood at 5.7 percent compared with 5.6 
percent a year ago—in other words, a 
slight increase. 

This means, of course, that we are not 
employing workers as fast as they come 
on the scene as a result of population 
increase. One reason lies in more and 
more &utomation, which spells displace- 
ment of workers. 

Automation is usually applauded be- 
cause it reduces cost of production. It 
was our ready acceptance of techno- 
logical advancement and mass produc- 
tion that together with some other fac- 
tors brought us to the forefront in the 
industrial world. In the past it could 
always be said that while the installation 
of laborsaving machinery and equip- 
ment temporarily displaced workers, 
these always found new jobs and before 
long the increased consumption of the 
goods offered at lower prices led to such 
an expansion in production that even 
more workers were hired. 

This was true in numerous instances 
such as the automobile industry, where 
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new developments, discoveries, and in- 
ventions made it possible to reduce costs 
radically and to sell the output at popu- 
lar prices. If the demand for the goods 
was elastic, each significant cost reduc- 
tion meant a further swelling of con- 
sumer demand. 

It was in pursuit of this principle, plus 
recognition of the function of fairness 
of competition and consumer purchasing 
power, that we came to lead the world 
in production. 

Yet, the magnetic element in all of 
this was the confidence, derived from 
observation and experience, that a busi- 
ness well put together and well run, re- 
paid the struggles, disappointments and 
hardships encountered on the way. The 
vision of good profits acted as a strong 
pulling power from the future to the 
present; and if all went well the future 
continued to beckon and to justify effort, 
alertness, and risk, 

The path was strewn with failures but 
the visible examples of success were suf- 
ficiently compelling to keep enterprisers, 
new and old, forever at it. The results 
amazed the world. The Second if not the 
First World War was won by the side that 
was joined by our industrial power. 

Today something is wrong with the 
smooth working of this principle, but it 
is not a lack of mechanization and utili- 
zation of technology. We are producing 
yearly more goods with fewer workers. 
This does not spell industrial ineffi- 
ciency. 

I believe that one source of serious 
trouble lies in our trade policy. Every- 
one knows that American costs have 
been driven to high levels. We had high 
war costs, foreign aid, high defense out- 
lays, high wages and high taxes. In 
recent years other countries have begun 
to follow our footsteps in technology and 
production methods. We have shipped 
abroad or exported over $50 billion of 
modern machinery and equipment in the 
past 10 or 12 years. With the use 
of this machinery other industrial coun- 
tries have greatly increased the produc- 
tivity of their workers while their wages 
have continued far below ours. 

Import competition began to confront 
many of our industries with very difficult 
problems, the principal one being the 
lower prices at which imports come into 
this country. These imports knifed 
right through the domestic market, at 
first taking 5 then 10 percent and be- 
fore long 15 or 20 percent and in some 
cases on up to 50 percent or more. 

The cry went up that we must become 
more efficient; and we did—at least to 
the extent of displacing over a million 
production workers from 1950 to 1960 in 
a score of leading industries. It is true 
that employment rose elsewhere but it 
was in the nonproductional activities 
and in State and local government. 
These increases were not enough to over- 
come the losses of production workers, 
farm labor, and so forth and at the same 
time offset the number of new workers 
arriving every year. 

Now, let us see is we can detect a differ- 
ence between the effects of laborsaving 
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installations under the circumstances of 
the past when the effort was made in re- 
sponse to the lure of a fast-growing 
market if lower prices were achieved, on 
the one hand, and the same operation in 
response to desperate efforts to stay in 
business, to hold ground already held and 
to avoid being driven out, not by do- 
mestic competition but import compe- 
tition, on the other. 

When industry is driven to automa- 
tion, not because the market outlook is 
good but because it is bad, and not as a 
means of growing up with or opening up 
a growing market, the effect on employ- 
ment is vastly different. Imports cap- 
ture the increase in demand generated 
by lower prices and domestic industry 
ends up by perhaps holding its own but 
with the dividend of net displacement of 
workers. This becomes a drag on pur- 
chasing power and augments a national 
problem. 

If the competition were domestic, at 
least domestic employment would reap 
the harvest from lower prices; but in- 
flexible costs prevent domestic producers 
in many instances from meeting import 
prices. If they do, they sacrifice profits 
and reserves for research and develop- 
ment, advertising and reinvestment. 

Mr, Speaker, I offer for the RECORD, 
under leave to extend my remarks, a 
paper prepared by Mr, O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the Nation-Wide Commit- 
tee on Import-Export Policy on this im- 
portant subject. His paper has been 
referred to as “an extremely orderly and 
forceful yet reasonable presentation of 
the subject.” 

I commend it to the attention of all 
who are interested in our besetting prob- 
lem. The paper follows: 

FREE TRADE POLICY THROTTLING OUR ECONOMY 
(By O. R. Strackbein, chairman, Nation- 
Wide Committee on Import-Export Policy) 
The American economy isor was a dynamic 
It is or was preeminently an 
economy of abundance. It will either main- 
tain that characteristic or it will be trans- 
formed into a state-governed system in which 
both d; and abundance will disap- 
pear. This follows from the very nature of 
economic dynamism and from its origin in 
the nature of human demand for goods. 
Abundance, in turn, depends on the fortunes 
of an economic system that is essentially 
self-propelling and self-renewing but in- 
clined to balk if excessively cluttered, bur- 
dened or restrained. 

All economies are dedicated to the fulfill- 
ment of man’s needs and desires. These 
needs are highly variable but may be regarded 
roughly as falling into two broad categories, 
namely, the primary and secondary ones, 
The primary needs, very simply, are those 
that must be satisfied if man is to subsist. 

The secondary needs are those that lie 
above the minimum level. They may be 
denied satisfaction without courting extinc- 
tion but not without withholding from life 
the gratifications that distinguish man from 
the lower animals and mark his progress in 
civilization. 

An economy that is dedicated to nothing 
more than provision of goods at the minimum 
level is necessarily a static economy. It will 
do no more than provide food, clothing, 
shelter and the necessary tools and means of 
locomotion to furnish these 


Its growth is limited by the population it 
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serves. If the number of people remains the 
same so will the output of the economy. The 
latter will grow only in step with the in- 
crease in population. 

On the other hand, an economy that 
undertakes to provide means of satisfying 
the secondary needs and desires has before it 
great possibilities of growth and ramification. 
The extent to which it will meet these needs 
depends on a variety of factors. Some of the 
most perplexing problems of economics and 
government arise over this question. 

Most economies of the world do much 
more than merely provide the means of 
satisfying the primary needs. There are 
some others, however, that hover close to the 
subsistence level. 

Of all the countries, the United States de- 
veloped the most productive economic sys- 
tem in the world and has catered most ex- 
tensiyely to the secondary needs and desires 
of the people. This productive explosion 
became most visible in the first half of the 
20th century. As a material civilization this 
country as a result of this forward surge 
has hitherto seen no equal. 

Strangely enough as a country we were 
barely conscious of the origin of our indus- 
trial and agricultural leadership, As a result 
it has been too much taken for granted, In 
fact, some of the most fruitful factors of the 
combination of elements that together 
achieved the peak of productivity have been 
under heavy attack from some quarters. 
Many heavy-handed efforts have been made 
to discredit and to clothe with ill repute 
some of the very elements that have been 
responsible for the success of the system. It 
may be granted both that some of the criti- 
cism has been innocent and sincere and that 
some of it was deserved. Nevertheless it 
would be a most unfortunate retribution to 
the critics if their notions should prevail 
and should succeed in deranging our system 
to the point of perverting its genius in the 
guise of reform. 

To be sure, any system breeds evils; and 
reform is a necessary accompaniment of 
progress; but not all that goes by the name 
of reform is reform. It may entail changes 
so radical that the system can no longer be 
what it was or perform as it did. This may 
be the result even if the reform bore no such 
intention, At the same time it must be clear 
that not all reform will be fatal or even 
burdensome to the economy. The question 
is how the changes comport with the inner 
genius of the system. 

Obviously this genius must be understood 
if a judgment is to be made with respect to 
the soundness of past or prospective changes 
and reforms, 

It is important that the composite ele- 
ments and nature of the system be clearly 
set forth. 

We have, to begin with, the people who 
settled this country, The natives who were 
displaced were not in a stage of development 
that would soon have produced the phe- 
nomena of production that were witnessed 
here after a few centuries. Therefore the 
character of the people who displaced the 
red Indians must be given a great part of the 
credit; for the rich resources of this country 
were no less present to the aboriginals than 
to the Europeans who displaced them. 

Nevertheless the presence of diversified and 
rich resources was necessary to support the 
productive system that was launched as time 
went by. 

The settlers had a strong penchant for 
freedom and established a system of gov- 
ernment that in freedom as the 
very essence of its genius. That this was 
a basic ingredient of success of the system 
may be concluded from the settlement of 
other areas of the world equally endowed 
with natural resources by people who estab- 
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lished different systems of government or 
if they modeled their organic law after ours 
and hailed freedom as an ideal veered se- 
riously from its mandates in practice. None 
of these countries achieved the productive 
apparatus devised in this country, even 
though they had the example before them 
for some decades. 

We may therefore set down freedom and 
a government that in practice accepted the 
restraints of power as constituent and es- 
sential elements of the combination that led 
to industrial and agricultural supremacy. 

If we cast about for other elements that 
were indispensable we will recognize initia- 
tive and self-propulsion as characteristic 
companions of the long period of our de- 
velopment and accymulation. These were 
but reflections of the motivating forces at 
work; namely, reasonable assurance that the 
enterpriser, developer, and exploiter would 
enjoy the fruits of his visions, labors, and 
efforts. There are those who think that this 
assurance was overdone. Yet, to build pro- 
ductive empires needed not only vision, reso- 
lution, courage, and aggressiveness but also 
ambition and a strong ego. To convert a 
continent of mountains and vast ranges of 
prairies, forests, and streams, into a tame 
urbanity in a matter of 150 years needed 
men of acumen and strong inclination, who 
used as grist the ruder characteristics of the 
frontier and the rougher qualities of the 
untamed. 

They smote savages and mountains and 
drilled through both, deflowered the forests 
and dammed the rivers, connected the plains 
with iron and plowed deep the virgin soil. 
This they did and they built cities and laid 
the groundwork for a culture and civiliza- 
tion that ironically enough takes their work 
for granted or even despises them for their 
rude strength and want of savoir faire. To 
be sure, they were not idle boulevardiers or 
cynical drones. 

Very well, the land, the soil and the forests, 
the plains and the streams were rich in po- 
tential products, The settlers were people 
who were already inured to hardship, dis- 
ciplined in their own fatherlands or mother- 
lands by the ice of winter to stand against 
privation and to look ahead and to worry; 
yes, to worry whether the provender from the 
sparse harvests would carry through the win- 
ter or whether the specter of want would 
pursue them before the sun again turned to- 
ward the meridian for enough warmth to 
kindle new buds and seeds put in the earth 
for new harvests. 

Searching for freedom and thereafter 
schooled to the marrow in freedom and 
jealous of its blessings; then devising and 
building a government designed to preserve 
freedom and to respect mutual rights; and 
accepting the responsibilities and restraints 
of self-government, yet giving to individual 
competence, skill and capability (with some 
exceptions) full leash to prove and estab- 
lish themselves and to build private empires: 
these assets, too, our people had—and a 
strong faith. 

Yet it will be quickly discerned that even 
this rare combination was not enough. A 
complicated machine has many vital parts; 
without the proper functioning of one part 
among them it will squeak, grate, rattle, or 
falter. We learned on the way, after the 
Civil War, that the tendency to monopoly 
was contrary to the function that we fore- 
saw or sensed for our economy; namely, the 
furnishing of more goods to more people 
who previously had not enjoyed them, i.e. 
a proliferation and extension of the means 
of meeting more and more of the secondary 
human needs. Monopoly power could and 
probably would stand in the way. 

The concept of competition answered to 
the quest. Competition would keep produc- 
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tive efforts at their highest and the flow 
of goods to consumers at its greatest volume. 
Soon we learned, however, that competition 
as competition was not the total equation: 
the competition must be fair. We supple- 
mented the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 
with the Clayton and the Federal Trade 
Commission Acts and other legislation. The 
purpose was not merely to keep industry 
doing its best but also to make sure that the 
lower costs achieved through installation of 
laborsaving devices and machinery would be 
passed on to the consumers. In so doing, 
however, we did not endorse cutthroat com- 
petition. 

It soon became clear that low prices of 
themselves will not assure an absorbent mar- 
ket for a mountainous volume of 
pushed out willy-nilly from production lines. 
The market must have purchasing power. 
Henry Ford is often credited with percep- 
tion of this fact—something that now seems 
obvious. He instituted the $5 per day wage 
to demonstrate his faith. A people armed 
with good purchasing power could be con- 
verted into a mammoth market if the right 
product were offered at the right price. 

This concept took hold and our production 
broke all known bounds; but in 1929 as a 
result of the distortions of war and unwise 
postwar operations here and abroad we suf- 
fered a spectacular crash. The depression 
following the crash led to much regulatory 
legislation and the institution of govern- 
mental controls in areas that were previously 
free of them. In many instances the legis- 
lation led to increasing costs and less com- 
petitive flexibility. One order of legisla- 
tion, however, was in keeping with the genius 
of our system. It bolstered the mass-pro- 
duction, mass-consumption concept by re- 
moving wages (the most important support 
of the mass market) from the ravages of un- 
fair competition. The most important of 
these was the minimum wage law. Outlaw- 
ing of child labor was another. The tariff 
was already standard equipment as an out- 
ward defense against low-wage competition. 

If purchasing power were undermined by 
employers who paid relatively low wages, as 
it would be but for the requirement of fair- 
ness of competition in the wage field, an im- 
portant support of our uniquely productive 
system would have failed. Goods would 
have crowded our warehouses and shelves 
while facing a sluggish market. By intro- 
ducing the element of fairness into wage 
competition as it had already been intro- 
duced into the field of industrial competi- 
tion, the way was open for expansion of 
purchasing power, not only as the population 
grew, but hand in hand with the productive 
magic of our technology. The cross-fertili- 
zation acted as a catalyst; i.e., higher wages 
enriched the market while costs were low- 
ered through technology. This in turn in- 
creased the output of goods at still lower 
costs thus opening a yet broader market. 
Previously the lagging of wages always 
meant the overaccumulation of inventories 
or stock to the point of a breakdown. Con- 
sumption lagged and an economic crisis was 
frequently the result (with the help of other 
factors). 

Yet, the self-propelling feature that was 
characteristic of our system needed some- 
thing more, something already mentioned, 
i.e., the magnetic drawing force of profits 
as a reward for success. To repeat, some 
have said that this reward was overdone but 
the men of enterprise needed something to 
draw them on, something to sustain their 
hopes in the dark beginnings of a new in- 
dustry or a new product, and something to 
justify their chafing disappointments and 
discouraging setbacks as they sought the key 
to a market that was thought or hoped to 
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be there waiting for them. These men were 
not artists, musicians or poets who might be 
satisfied with the plaudits of their viewers, 
hearers, or readers. 

After all, there was no special honor in 
being known as a leading sardine canner or 
maker of rubber tires or talking machines. 
Also there was no lasting esthetic satisfac- 
tion to be gained from contemplation of an 
accumulation of shovel handles or brooms 
turned out by the thousands. The reward 
must be more robust. 

The manufacturer is no dilettante or vir- 
tuoso and must often come to terms with 
the very entrails of production, not always 
pleasant, wherein the processes of tearing, 
crushing, boiling, shredding, rasping, cutting, 
stripping, or melting encompass a raw real- 
ism that sometimes suffuses the atmosphere 
with special stench, noise, heat, clatter, dust, 
and unrelieved grimness in general, The 
bright products that emerge and give the 
glitter and gilding to our civilization were 
unrecognizable in the bowels of the factories 
and mills, in the course of the processes 
that smelted out the dross, dissolved raw 
stock; pressed, extruded or twisted malleable 
compounds or leeched this material and that 
out of its original crudeness with hostile and 
caustic liquids. To court this sort of world 
calls for a species of nerves and sensory in- 
sulation not given to everyone, plus a tangi- 
ble incentive. Between the esthetic world 
and the processors of the goods that delight 
the esthetes there is no early or natural 
affinity. The latter often express their hos- 
tility while the former simply endure it. 

Yet it is the uninspiring acts of travail 
and parturition that set before us most of 
the esteemed goods that we all, esthetes 
and commonalty, consume. As the child 
takes for granted the delights of toys, the de- 
licious magic of varied candies, or the sheen 
and freshness of new-bought items, so are 
consumers inclined to take for granted the 
great array of goods in the show windows, 
the showcases, on the floors and on the 
shelves. All manner of desires and needs 
are excited by these goods, but little thought 
is given to the effort involved in producing 
them. Window shoppers spend their 
budgets many times over in their roaming 
fancies, usually admiring the goods that are 
out of their financial reach. In their un- 
thinking wonderment they do provide a 
measure of the unsated potential demand 
that greater purchasing power would bring 
to life. 

The teasing through displays goes on, 
guided by the designers and manufacturers 
who have mastered the techniques of pro- 
duction and management and are now seek- 
ing their justification at the far end; namely, 
consumer demand, which they seek to excite. 
Without consumer acceptance the producers 
could not live. Their initial incentive, 
profit, would not be fulfilled. Thus the con- 
sumers are used in turn as guides to point 
the way to further production. 

As there are many failures of productive 
enterprise because of misreading of consum- 
er desires, poor management, etc., the abun- 
dance nevertheless achieved by our eco- 
nomic system, not only in gadgets and 
gew-gaws but in the solid appurtenances of 
civilization, represents a tribute both to the 
fortitude and persistence of the enterprisers 
in seeking consumer preferences and the 
power of incentive. 

Erosion of this incentive (i. e., profit, 
status, and power) would therefore be ex- 
pected to produce negative and regressive 
consequences. Since the incentive of profits 
has provided the element of self-propulsion 
of our system, for which no satisfactory sub- 
stitute has yet been found, its function 
should be taken seriously. It is not simply 
a callous motive, aith oag it often lends 
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itself to callousness, but represents a mag- 
netism that finds a deep afinity in human 
character; and instead of being maligned 
and despised it should be studied and re- 
fined. There is an oken as well as 
articulate sentiment in this country, alluded 
to above, that holds our productive system 
in contempt, as something crass, ugly, cold, 
or even offensive. Such sentiment, often 
held by people who would not soil their 
hands of expose their sensibilities to the 
unavoidable offensive aspects of manufactur- 
ing processes, is apparently blind to the 
distance our industry has already moved, 
not only in providing means of filling needs 
and desires of a large population, far beyond 
anything accomplished elsewhere, but mov- 
ing increasingly toward the satisfaction of 
the secondary needs and desires, always 
with progressive (if. seemingly slow) refine- 
ment, of more and more people. Indeed 
the degree to which this is accomplished 
measures the attainment of productive civi- 
lization, 

Finally, the combination of factors here 
paraded, still leaves out of account the cru- 
cial characteristic that is seated in the na- 
ture of demand itself. 

It is sometimes assumed that demand is 
indefinitely expansible. Much mischief may 
result from this error. The demand for 
rice or wheat or any of the staples, such 
as salt, sugar, milk, eggs, meat, etc., is bio- 
logically limited by the number of stomachs 
possessed by the population. This is nor- 
mally one per persor. In a country that is 
not underfed, the magnitude of demand for 
these and similar products is limited by 
the number of people. 

No productive system such as the American 
could be built on a foundation of staple 
products for which the demand is quite 
static. Most of these items lie in the field 
of necessities and fall into the area of pri- 
mary needs. Much of agricultural activity 
is devoted to production of such goods. Spe- 
olalty crops, such as tree nuts, strawberries, 
melons, artichokes, and spices, are exceptions. 

Demand for staple goods is characteris- 
tically inelastic; i.e., it does not oscillate 
much with price changes. 

There is, however, a class of demand that 
is amazingly expansible. This lies in the 
field of secondary needs and desires, Such 
demand is usually elastic, meaning that its 
volume is sensitive to price changes. This 
is readily understandable when we reflect 
that disposable income for items beyond the 
necessities will only reach so far. If prices 
go up while income remains the same, some 
purchases must be sacrificed, whereas if 
prices fall, more goods can be bought. The 
sacrificial items will fall largely into the 
luxury or near-luxury field; and it is these 
that will be bought more freely if prices fall 
or if income rises while prices remain steady 
or rise less rapidly than income. 

This is preeminently the field that pro- 
vided the soil for magnification of the Amer- 
ican productive system. The attack was on 
two fronts (1) reduction of costs in relation 
to the mass income and (2) increase in the 
volume of such income. This was accom- 
plished in the manner already described. 

If an enterpriser had before him an inven- 
tion or a product for which the demand was 
unknown, he was faced with a difficult prob- 
lem, mostly financial in character. How test 
demand? Demand might appear to be very 
cold and unresponsive if the cost of the prod- 
uct was too high while it might burst into 
a bonanza if the price were brought down 
sufficiently; but how sense this latent re- 
sponse? The solution to the problem called 
for a strong faith, much patience and forti- 
tude—and money. How bring down the 
price? This would require new machinery 
and special equipment. Who would . 
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this on a gamble that the lower cost would 
tap a rewarding market? Money is some- 
times bold but it is not always on the prowl 
for palpable risks. It is easily scared off. 
The sources of its timidity are many. Risk is 
nevertheless often taken if a handsome re- 
ward looms as a fair probability. 

If this probability of a reward is offset by 
external circumstances or if the magnitude 
of the probable reward is not heartlifting, the 
risks and agonizing uncertainties will hardly 
be assumed. Yet again if the outlook is that 
the reward will be greatly reduced (possibly 
by governmental action, such as taxation or 
onerous regulation) or that conditions un- 
favorable to further success will likely arise, 
a hesitancy that will sap the vigor of venture 
will spread. 

It was in the production of goods with an 
elastic demand that American industrial su- 
premacy found its cradle. Since, however, 
such goods could be and were also produced 
in other countries without duplicating the 
highly productive American economy, it fol- 
lows that elasticity of demand of itself did 
not generate the American leadership, even if 
it was an indispensable ingredient. 

The OECD (Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development) in a report 
of April 1962, more nearly laid its finger on 
the spot. It said: 

“The first and basic condition for growth 
is that private firms should want to grow, 
and this, in turn depends on their having 
confidence. 

“They need to be confident that they will 
be able to dispose of increases in output at 
a profit.” 

This is a statement that implies under- 
standing of the function of profits in a cap- 
italistic economy and no less the essential 
role played by confidence in such a system. 

The American system, more than any 
other, spread its ventures into all fields of 
production supported by confidence that 
profits would smile at the end of the road 
if the consumer were approached with a suit- 
able product at an attractive price. Unques- 
tionably the ground on the way was strewn 
with failures, more numerous by far than 
the successes. Yet, self-confidence and a 
knack for business in a variety of men, kept 
the ventures flowing. 

Enough of them flourished to act as ex- 
amples to others, and the ranks did not thin 
out but were everywhere replenished and 
kindled anew. 

What was it in the very makeup of goods 
that opened consumers’ pocketbooks? The 
necessities, to be sure, came first, but the 
great proliferation of goods that in their 
making employed millions of workers, was 
not found in this field. It was found in 
goods that consumers desired but did not 
need, or did not need in the qualities in 
which they bought them or in the refined 
state or quality that they preferred. A pair 
of shoes may be a pair of shoes, but milady 
does not merely seek a foot cover but much 
else beside, in a variety of forms. Imme- 
diately such demand, if supported by cash, 
or credit, jumps the biological limit of two 
feet per person by introducing variety, style, 
hues and tints to match this or that design, 
etc., into this lowly appurtenance of living. 
At the same time the primary need is con- 
verted into the secondary. Some consumers 
make do with two or three pairs of shoes, 
possibly of the same color, while others 
would feel poor and bereft with less than 
a dozen pairs or a score in a variety of styles, 
colors, and stitches. 

Undoubtedly the automobile embodies the 
supreme example, not only of the genius of 
the American productive system, in which it 
was a pioneer, but also of the inner possi- 
bilities and peculiarities of consumer 
demand. 
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The automobile has the advantage of being 


or inclinations. 
resents a means of locomotion, taking man 
off his feet, as did and does the horse; 
and it bears burdens. Locomotion repre- 
sents a primary need and the automobile 
was superior to the equine form of this com- 
modity both in terms of speed and the 
poundage it could carry. 

This combination would possibly have 
given us little more than the automotive 
truck; but the automobile had other ad- 
vantages, real or spurious. It not only 
moved faster currently than the horse but 

to go faster and faster with im- 
provements in the motor. This fact alone 
gave the vehicle an enviable claim on the 
pocketbook. Americans had an inborn de- 
sire to move faster no less than to break 
previous records. 

Equine beauty may be of a high order if 
special care is blended with breeding but the 
ordinary horse presented no great esthetic 
phenomenon while the automobile could be 
designed to combine speed with handsome 
features (although it must be admitted in 
retrospect that automobile designers in the 
early did not, contrary to the opinion 
of the time, hit profusely on beautiful form). 

Since the automobile was never cheap, 
ownership set the owner apart from those 
who continued in a pedestrian status, and 
beyond that, it separated the owner of a 
prestige car from those who must be satis- 
fied with a flivver or a jalopy. 

This ingredient of ownership was invalu- 
able as a sales lure and as an advertising 
symbol; and it came to be exploited severely. 
Since the automobile was not cheap but very 
desirable, a sharp reduction in costs would 
open a gold mine. To the manufacturers it 
was like striking at a baseball with bases 
loaded. A home run would deliver the thrill 
of a jackpot. Money would roll over the 
gunwales to the floor. Here was a product 
that had an admirable combination of assets 
that fitted it to the mission of bellwether 
of the American system. The demand was 
elastic and therefore could be expanded and 
proliferated if the right plat were used. 

Either actually or by legend Henry Ford 
(once more) perceived the golden ore that 
lay below the surface of ordinary purchasing 
power, if he but had the wit to mine it. He 
discovered that the best implement was a 
low price and used it. It did wonders; but 
he could not have done it with butter or 
eggs, wheat flour or beef—i.e., not in the 
sense of laying a foundation for an industry 
that in turn generated and heavily sup- 
ported other big industries, such as petro- 
leum, iron and steel, rubber, glass, repair 
shops, garages, filling stations, finance com- 
panies, not to mention mortuaries. 

Between automobiles on the one end and 
silk hats and carillons or sweet potatoes and 
onions, eggs and butter on the other, there 
are many gradations of potential consumer 
demand. Not all fields are equally attractive. 
Some are very limited, pedestrian, and even 
dead or moribund. Others offer veritable 
fortunes to bright and energetic enter- 
prisers. Yet, all segments are under con- 
stant probe by some bright or desperate 
entrepreneur who seeks not only a liveli- 
hood but may also be on the lookout for an 
upgoing elevator or at least an escalator to 
carry him to greater heights; this, so long 
as the outlook is considerably better than 
the securlty of working for the Government 


In recent years the quest for lower costs, 
so essential to penetration and holding of a 
market, has ru. so hard in the old estab- 
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lished industries that jobs have been falling 
by the wayside in one industry after another 
even as more goods come tumbling from the 
production lines; and our plowboys are being 
decimated by our agricultural efficiency and 
turned into tractor riders or city slickers. 
This means that too many are looking for 
too few jobs. 

Even the packagers, freezers, slicers, pre- 
cookers, etc., who have gone far to replace 
the housewives who in turn have deserted the 
kitchen for the office and factory, have not 
filled the gap. These caterers to convenience 
employ such highly productive methods that 
one worker does the work of a dozen or a 
score of housewives, all the while working 
less than half as hard. 

The lag of employment in this country is 
very serious and will become worse as more 
men are disgorged from employment and 
whole new armies of war babies come 
knocking on the doors of the employment 
offices. 

What then has happened to the vaunted 
American industrial system? Has it be- 
come too efficient or is it getting old and 
afflicted with hardening arteries, conserva- 
tism and timidity? Many are tempted to 
say the latter; but the characterization is 
solidly belied by many visible phenomena. 
Mechanical, chemical and other technological 
efficiency is displacing workers very rapidly 
in some industries and other pursuits, such 
as coal mining and agriculture while output 
rises. Without progressive efficiency this 
would not happen. Therefore the indict- 
ment of inefficiency falls. 

There is another measure of the stamina 
of our industry that negates the charge of 
anemia. This is foreign investment and ex- 
pansion of American business activity 
abroad. In this country outlays for new 
plant and equipment in the manufacturing 
industries declined 6 percent between 1957 
and 1962 whereas in the foreign field they 
expanded at a lively rate. Output of U.S. 
owned companies in Europe increased 70 
percent in 1961 over 1957, compared with 
only a 6-percent rise in volume of manu- 
facturing and mining production in this 
country from 1955 to 1961. 

Employment in this country shifted heav- 
ily into the service trades, professions, com- 
mercial and governmental activities, partic- 
ularly State and local government between 
1950 and 1960. Since 1957 investment in 
these flelds, such as insurance, banking, real 
estate, wholesale and retail trade, increased 
30 percent. That is also where employment 
since 1950 increased faster than population 
growth. Again, it is an area that is not 
damaged by import competition. In other 
words, while manufacturing, mining and 
agriculture, all of them confronting import 
competition or subject to it, were releasing 
workers, nonmanufacturing employment 
rose, but yet not sufficiently to offset the de- 
clines elsewhere. The result has been a 
stubborn residual unemployment. 

Our problem quite surely is not ineffi- 
ciency; nor is it entrepreneurial anemia. 
Our industries are producing abundantly and 
many of them have idle capacity. 

Why then do we not grow as fast as some 
other countries and in any case not fast 
enough to employ the unemployed? The 
latter is the real question, because Europe 
and Japan represent rather special cases. 
Their burst of speed was delayed about 10 
years behind our feverish postwar activity: 
and they built more modern plants than 
ours to replace bombed-out facilities and ob- 
solete plants. Their gain in productivity 
was phenomenal but readily explained. We 
were already far ahead; and they too will 
catch up with the pent-up war demand even 
as we did. 
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Taxes are mentioned as restraints on in- 
dustrial activity; and the complaint un- 
doubtedly has merit. High wages and high 
profits are also cited, but they do in any 
event provide purchasing power. In some 
industries rates of profit, moreover, are de- 
clining. This fact is widely and properly re- 
garded as detracting from incentive to 
growth and expansion. 

Yet there is an obvious element of indus- 
trial discouragement that is seldom cited if 
not ignored altogether. This is rising im- 
port competition, stimulated by the national 
policy of tariff reduction. The far-reaching 
effect of this policy in stifling growth and 
expansion while encouraging laborsaving in- 
stallations and automation as a means of 
remaining competitive, has not been officially 
recognized. Rather, there persists a wholly 
irrational obstinacy against entertainment 
of the subject. 

The effects of the policy are becoming 
yearly more obtrusive. Scores of our indus- 
tries have been browbeaten and intimidated 
into silence or acceptance of a fate they know 
to be regressive, by a stubborn and egregious 
official wrongheadedness. 

We witness hundreds of our firms invest- 
ing billions of dollars in enterprises overseas 
for no reason other than the more favorable 
outlook for profits abroad. No surer barom- 
eter reading is needed. The signals proclaim 
the tragic fallacy of our policy; and we will 
persist in it at our national economic peril. 

The problem of unemployment in the face 
of galloping technology has indeed been rec- 
ognized; but an almost pathological shrink- 
ing from hard realities has marked the offi- 
clal reaction. 

Unless steps that conform to the genius 
of the American system are taken the reme- 
dies will aggravate the problem. An in- 
crease in employment, for example, that is 
achieved through spot or ad hoc pumped- 
in money will be temporary. Pump priming 
cannot succeed by itself because it does 
not shift the self-propelling mechanism of 
our system into gear. It is therefore good 
as long as it lasts and no more, unless it is 
accompanied by other corrections that do 
restore the self-propelling mechanism to 
health. 

The profit system, as a system, also will 
not come to the rescue. It is a question of 
the climate in which it is to operate. Our 
system is not one that can constantly be 
discouraged, handcuffed, confronted with a 
nagging hostility, repression and grudging 
toleration, and yet be expected to function 
bountifully. Prosperity cannot be imposed 
on our economy for this reason. It must be 
induced by looking to the climate. 

The profit system can again, as it has in 
the past, unlock and liberate productive and 
managerial energies that cannot be reached 
or ignited by discontinuous projects de- 
pendent upon legislative appropriations. 
There is no likeness between such efforts 
to impose prosperity and the Promethean 
magnetism that draws forward from ahead. 
The one is a dead hand; the other repre- 
sents the beckoning future. If that future 
is attractive no whip is needed. There is no 
future; no amount of either sticks or carrots 
will beget sustained locomotion. 

American capital produced expansion, 
growth, and employment because vast po- 
tentials lay before many enterprises. The 
fortunes of these enterprises (with a few 
notable exceptions such as land grants to 
railroads) did not rely on doles of public 
money dependent in turn on legislative senti- 
ment. They prospered because the way was 
open for a $500 enterprise to grow into a 
million or a billion dollar operation, not in- 
deed tomorrow, but in a generation. Rami- 
fications and growth were not only pos- 
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sible but beckoned to those who had the 
vision and the necessary qualities to ful- 
fill it. 

The real magnet was the prospects of an 
expansive profit, not merely on one large 
transaction, such as building a dam or some 
other public work, but through a continu- 
ing and indefinite future. 

Today actual and prospective import com- 
petition is closing the door to the type of ex- 
pansion that is most prolific in generating 
jobs. This is industrial expansion, not public 
works or foreign trade. In 1940 the ratio of 
industrial, mining and agricultural jobs to 
nonproductional jobs was 1 to 1. By 1950 
this ratio had grown to 1 to 1.5 while by 1960 
it had risen to 1 to 2. In other words one 
job at production now supports two non- 
productional jobs; and the trend is still up- 
ward. The best employment seed is therefore 
the production job. Each gives rise to two 
others, with prospects of progressive future 

n. 

Imports of finished products represent the 
poorest job-seeds. Raw-product imports are 
better, but only if they do not displace raw 
products produced in this country. If they 
compete directly they displace domestic pro- 
duction and do not add to employment in 
this country. 

consisting of manufactured prod- 
ucts do represent as good employment-gen- 
erating activity as production for the do- 
mestic market, and in the past our exports 
consisted principally of such goods. 

In recent years, however, our imports have 
come to consist increasingly of finished 
manufactures and manufactured foodstuffs 
while the trend in our exports has been in 
the opposite direction, finished products 
representing a declining share. 

These trends, which may be expected to 
continue, represent for us a losing game in 
terms of employment. Foreign trade is not 
our economic forte. 

Yet, the impact of import competition on 
our economy is much more negative and 
repressive in other respects. The difficulty 
comes from pitching our system against out- 
side systems that have not in the past or 
do not even now obey the economic man- 
dates of our system, such as fair competi- 
tion, both in industry and in wages, preven- 
tion of monopoly, achievement of a high 
mass purchasing power through high wages, 
freedom of enterprise, etc. Some countries 
appear to be following in our footsteps but 
their lower starting point, particularly in 
point of wages, confronts us with great 
difficulties. 

We face several other stubborn difficulties. 
Our industry cannot be driven to do what 
comes naturally to it in the right climate. 
This is the same as saying that if the climate 
is not right our system will not behave in 
the manner that brought it world leadership. 
If the climate is right it will move ahead. 

Do we lack products of the kind that gave 
to our system its many sprouting and 
spreading branches? Is all demand for all 
products saturated? Of course not. We 
have only to glance at the window shoppers 
to answer such questions, 

Something else then must hinder the op- 
eration of the system. 

An entrepreneur in the past could be quite 
confident that if he launched a new product 
for which there was an elastic demand he 
would be handsomely repaid if he found the 
mechanical means of reducing the costs to 
the common pocketbook level. If the intro- 
duction of laborsaving machinery at first dis- 
placed a number of workers, the lower price 
opened more than enough new demand to re- 
hire the displaced workers. In a few years 
he doubled or tripled his work force. In 10 
years he might have a payroll of 10 or 20 
times the original, 
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If he found a way to reduce radically the 
cost of producing an existing uct for 
which there was a greater potential demand 
if the price were sufficiently reduced, he 
might perform a similar employment feat. 
After first laying off workers he might in a 
few years’ time recoup his work force and 
hire still more hands, perhaps many more. 

The difference between the employment 
potentials in enterprises built around pro- 
duction of consumer goods, which if success- 
ful reverberate through the capital goods in 
the form of more demand on them—the dif- 
ference between such developments and pub- 
lic works as generators of jobs for the pres- 
ent and the future, must be obvious. 

Since the mid-1950's this pattern has been 
shattered in this country, with the exception 
of a handful of growth industries, such as 
electronics, aircraft, plastics, synthetics, bio- 
logicals, certain types of machinery, etc. 

The established industries have moved 
backwards in terms of employment even 
while increasing output. A dozen leading in- 
dustries during the 1950-60 decade reduced 
employment of production workers by 1,- 
056,000. This means that technologically 
they have advanced. In point of employ- 
ment, however, they have shrunk. The surge 
of demand that would have been expected 
in the past, calling for expansion of the work 
force, has not in many important industries 
come to the rescue, 

The technological efforts were more nega- 
tive than positive. They represented efforts 
to remain competitive with imports. They 
were not in response to a buoyant confidence 
that saw in the future a burst of demand 
that would swallow a large increase in out- 
put year after year. Instead the industries 
had seen their future field of demand in- 
vaded by imports that boasted the advantage 
derived from lower wage costs. These lower 
wage costs lying beyond our legislative con- 
trol, were of the kind that had been regarded 
as competitively unfair in this country and 
had been outlawed through minimum wage 
and similar legislation to avoid shrinkage of 
mass purchasing power. 

Little wonder then that the technological 
improvements that were insituted in recent 
years, while indeed displacing workers, did 
not produce the happy results of the past. 
An element that we could not reach (lower 
foreign wages) was in the field and we had 
dismantled our defenses or protection 
against it. Imported goods were supplying 
the increased demand that responded to 
lower prices and our industries were left with 
net displacement of workers. The backwash 
of newly opened demand that would have 
called for hiring more and more workers did 
not rise to a swelling tide. It was despoiled 
by imports. 

Under these circumstances whence could 
come the confidence that the industries 
would “be able to dispose of increases in 
output at a profit?” (OECD quotation.) 

It could come only if there were assurance 
that if operations were expanded or a new 
product launched the market would respond 
favorably. Such assurance cannot be given 
if imports have already demonstrated their 
capacity to capture a growing share of the 
market and, moreover, have access to greater 
shares of the market virtually without 
further restriction. 

Indeed, today, under the provisions of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the domestic 
market outlook for industry after industry 
is not only bleak so far as holding the 
present share of the market is concerned, 
but forbidding so far as any expansion plans 
that would be of sufficient magnitude to help 
employment is concerned. 

This would be true even if taxes were 
reduced both for the purpose of expanding 
consumer spending and industrial expan- 
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sion. If consumers gain a greater disposa- 
ble income they will as readily buy imports 
as the products of domestic industry—often 
more readily because of the cost-conscious 
nature of elastic demand. Therefore the 
market for competing domestic goods would 
not flourish sufficiently to increase employ- 
ment appreciably. 

Moreover, the confidence-dampening spec- 
ter of a market contest with goods that do 
not bear the burdens of costs (i.e., imports), 
will not have been lifted from our manu- 
facturers. 

The genius of the American productive 
system which has provided unprecedented 
abundance, demands recognition of the con- 
ditions that gave it birth, nourished it and 
swept it to great heights. It cannot survive 
half intimidated, half free. It can live with 
domestic curbs and regulations within rea- 
son but it cannot surmount a paralysis of 
its incentive. That is what an invitation 
to rising competitive imports produces, 
These are already hitting at our leading 
labor-intensive industries, i.e., those heavi- 
est in employment, while our automating 
industries, facing the same dismal prospect, 
are investing heavily overseas rather than 
here, 

Even our growth industries such as elec- 
tronics (TV, computers, etc.), synthetic 
fibers, plastics, antibiotics, aluminum, pleas- 
ure water craft, household appliances, etc., 
to which we have looked for employment 
that exceeds population growth can them- 
selves no longer look forward with bold con- 
fidence to an expanding market when im- 
ports, usually with clear cost advantage, 
intrude upon the scene to spoil the market's 
promise. Seeing their market's bright future, 
such as would entice greater outlays, greatly 
bedimmed, these industries become victims 
of caution one by one. The old assurance of 
the past that lower costs would tap a re- 
warding consumer response is now the 
special stimulus to imports since they can 
undersell us. They gobble up a great part 
of the demand thus awakened and leave our 
industries with such little room for expan- 
sion that employment is boosted very little, 
if at all. Thus is lost the very matrix of 
our former self-propelling expansion. 

This matrix must be restored not only to 
our growth industries if they are to continue 
their upward career, but to the old estab- 
lished industries to prevent their progressive 
employment shrinkage; and the hand of as- 
surance that our system previously extended, 
not by way of help but through a conducive 
climate, to new industries must again be 
held out not only to new industries but to 
those not yet born if we are to recoup our 
lost ground. 

The point of no return is not far distant. 
Therefore, early action is imperative. 

Great segments of the American produc- 
tive economy face a barren outlook for 
domestic expansion. A veritable pall has 
been lowered over the scene by abandon- 
ment of the unique American formula of 
economic growth. This formula must be 
restored. 

Action should include an immediate 5- 
year moratorium on further tariff cuts such 
as were authorized in the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. 

Second, our future policy should hold 
tariff reductions to 25 percent in 10 years 
or not over 24% percent per year. 

Third, a true remedy for the serious in- 
juries caused by past tariff reductions should 
be provided. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. FINNEGAN (at 
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the request of Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI), for 
the balance of the week, on account of 
illness, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 30 minutes, on 
Tuesday, June 25. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
RovupesusH), for 60 minutes, on June 24, 
1963, 

Mr. Tot.erson, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 


Mr. ALGER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. NELSEN to revise and extend his re- 
marks on House Joint Resolution 247 and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Sarong to include extraneous mat- 
ter in his remarks made today. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 20, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


946. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for water resources 
projects for the fiscal year 1964 involving a 
net decrease in the amount of $360,000 (H. 
to the Committee on Ap- 


947. A letter from the Associate Adminis- 
trator, Foreign Agricultural Service, US. 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
report on title I, Public Law 480, agreements 
concluded during May 1963, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 85-128; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

948. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on certain deficiencies in the negotiation 
and administration of concession contracts 
for national park areas under the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Park Service, 
ment of the Interlor; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

949. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to ratify cer- 
tain conveyances of land on the Crow Indian 
Reservation”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper „ as follows: 
Mr. HEMPHILL: Committee on Interstate 


permit freight forwarders to acquire other 
carriers subject to such act, to place such 
transactions under the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of such act, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 421). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. House Resolution 372. Res- 
olution disapproving the Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1963; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 422). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 2221. A bill to provide for 
the free entry of a mass spectrometer for 
the use of Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif., with amendment (Rept. No, 423). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 2675. A bill to extend for 3 
years the period during which certain tan- 
ning extracts, and extracts of hemlock or 
eucalyptus suitable for use for tanning, may 
be imported free of duty; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 424). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 3272. A bill to provide for the 
free entry of an orthicon image assembly for 
the use of the Medical College of Georgia, 
Augusta, Ga.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
425). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 5712. A bill to suspend for a 
temporary period the import duty on hepta- 
noic acid; without amendment (Rept. No. 
426). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6011. A bill to continue for a 
temporary period the existing suspension of 
duty on certain istle or Tampico fiber; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 427). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 5171. A bill to authorize 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration to coordinate and otherwise 
provide for the economic and efficient pur- 
chase, lease, maintenance, operation, and 
utilization of electronic data processing 
equipment by Federal departments and agen- 
cies; with amendment (Rept. No. 428). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Fifth report on common trust 
funds—overlapping responsibility and con- 
flict in regulations; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 429). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.R. 7135. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 618); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 7136. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for income tax purposes of expenses incurred 
by an individual for transportation to and 
from work; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 7137. A bill to provide for assistance 
in the construction and initial operation of 
community health centers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 7138. A bill for the relief of the St. 
Francis Levee District, Arkansas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 7139. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 7140. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to allow defendants in 
suits unsuccessfully brought by the United 
States to recover certain costs; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 7141. A bill to amend section 6(b) of 
the Area Redevelopment Act to permit the 
10 percent of the financing of industrial 
projects required to be met by a local public 
or semipublic body to be repaid over the 
same period as the Federal share of such 
financing; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 7142. A bill to modify the application 
of section 207 of title 18, United States Code, 
relating to the disqualification of former 
officers and employees in matters connected 
with former duties or official responsibilities; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 7143. A bill to determine the rights 
and interests of the Navajo Tribe and the 
Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute Mountain 
Reservation in and to certain lands in the 
State of New Mexico, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 7144. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to limit the amount of 
noncash grant-in-aid credit for streets to 
that which directly benefits an urban re- 
newal area, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7145. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 to pro- 
vide that the District of Columbia may re- 
ceive noncash grant-in-aid credits for urban 
renewal projects only on the same basis as 
other municipalities; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.7146. A bill to protect the right to 
vote in Federal elections free from arbitrary 
discrimination by literacy tests or other 
means; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7147. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in honor of the 
late Amelia Earhart Putnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 7148. A bill to amend section 21 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 887), and for other ; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.J. Res. 490. Joint resolution extending 

an invitation to the International Olympic 
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Committee to hold the 1968 winter Olympic 
games in the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.J. Res. 491. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the week commencing 
September 8, 1963, as National Public Works 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.J. Res. 492. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim October 9 in 
each as Leif Erikson Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.J. Res. 493. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the week be- 
ginning February 10 in each year as National 
Parkinson Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 183. Concurrent resolution 
relative to the Supreme Court decision on 
the reading of the Bible and offering of 
prayers in the public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. Con. Res. 184. Concurrent resolution 

favoring observance on July 4 of each year, 
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by the ringing of bells throughout the United 
States, of the anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H. Res. 407. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the joint resolution (HJ. 
Res. 9) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States pertaining to 
the offering of prayers in public schools and 
other public places in the United States; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. Res. 408. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedures of the Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
Severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 7149. A bill for the relief of Adaman- 
tia G. Kounoupis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7150. A bill for the relief of Alan 
Paley and Dorothy Paley; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R.7151. A bill for the relief of John R. 

Devereux; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


165. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Frank C. Balfour, national executive secre- 
tary, American Right-of-Way Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif., relative to the board of 
directors of the American Right-of-Way As- 
sociation being requested by the National 
Utilities and Pipeline Committees to take ac- 
tive measures in opposition to certain regu- 
lations governing the use of rights-of-way 
over Federal lands which were issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior and Secretary of 
Agriculture, and published in the Federal 
Register of March 23, 1963, and being in sup- 
port of equitable revision of certain regula- 
tions of November 16, 1961, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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Marketing Agent for Public Power in 
Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, since 
the announcement that the Bonneville 
Power Administration will replace the 
Bureau of Reclamation as the marketing 
agent for public power in southern Idaho, 
advertisements have appeared in many 
newspapers in Idaho, paid for by the 
private power companies, attacking the 
decision. I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement I have prepared on this sub- 
ject may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

MARKETING AGENT FoR PUBLIC POWER IN 

SOUTHERN IDAHO 

It is said that BPA power is subsidized, 
or is paid for by the taxpayers, and from 
this it is argued that the cheaper rates will 
not really be an advantage to Idahoans. 
This is not so. The BPA rate structure is 
geared to take care of all operating costs of 
the marketing agency, and to repay the capi- 
tal costs of the generating and transmission 
facilities, with interest, within a reasonable 
amortization period. Funds accumulated 
for this purpose are now substantially ahead 
of schedule. The law requires that the re- 
payment schedules must be met, from power 
revenues, in the years ahead. BPA rates are 
cheaper because the giant dams on the 
lower Snake and Columbia generate power 
efficiently, and because interest on the 
money to construct them is charged at 
about 3 percent (which is all it costs the 


Government to borrow this money) whereas 
private power companies pay to their stock- 
holders rates ranging upward from 6 per- 
cent on the money invested. Anyone who 
has ever made mortgage payments knows 
what a difference it would make to double 
the rate of interest. 

Some say that the private power compa- 
nies now doing business in southern Idaho 
will be injured. This has not been the case 
in Oregon and W: , where the pri- 
vate companies have prospered, while reduc- 
ing their rates, in areas long served by BPA. 
There is a reason for this. The private 
companies justify their high rates in Idaho 
by saying that it costs more to deliver power 
to thinly populated areas, and that they 
could match the performance of the private 
companies in our neighbor States if they 
had large metropolitan areas to serve. 
Perhaps this is true. But BPA will not com- 
pete directly with the private companies. 
It will sell at reduced rates to the wholesale 
customers now served by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and its lower rates will make 
it possible for large industrial users of elec- 
tricity to bring their businesses to Idaho. 
This, in turn, will create new customers for 
the private companies, which will continue 
to sell to the new homes and ordinary busi- 
ness establishments, just as they do now. 

in Oregon and Washington indi- 
cates that the private companies will then 
be able to reduce their rates, since they will 
be serving more customers in the same area, 
and still make a better profit for their stock- 
holders. 

It is argued that Idaho citizens will lose 
the taxes now paid by the power companies. 
But the private companies will continue to 
coliect taxes from their customers, and pay 
them to local, State, and National govern- 
ments, just as they do now. With more cus- 
tomers to collect from, they will pay more 
taxes, not less. 

It is said that the lower BPA rates will not 
actually come to Idaho, because it will first 
be necessary to construct a transmission line 
which the Congress will not approve. This, 
too, is not the whole truth. The co-ops and 
municipalities which are now buying power 
from the Bureau of Reclamation will have 


their rates reduced, by an average of 40 per- 
cent, just as soon as new contracts can be 

ted. BPA does not have one set of 
rates for customers in Oregon and Wash- 
ington and another for Idahoans. Co-ops, 
municipalities, and industrial users in Idaho 
will be able to buy this power at exactly the 
same rate they would pay if they were located 
next door to one of the big dams on the 
Columbia. BPA absorbs the cost of transmis- 
sion to remote customers, just as the postal 
service absorbs the higher cost of rural mail 
delivery, from a uniform rate structure. For 
the time being, the power sold in Idaho will 
be the same power heretofore sold by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which is generated in 
Idaho. The immediate difference is that the 
rates will be lowered to the BPA scale, and 
all of the revenues of the BPA system will 
be balanced t the cost of generation 
and distribution (which includes the cost 
of present and future reclamation projects 
repayable from power revenues) in Idaho. 
Studies show that new transmission facili- 
ties can be constructed when needed, and 
paid for, with interest, out of power revenues 
at the uniform BPA rate. 

It is said that only a few in southern Idaho 
will benefit, and that this will be at the ex- 
pense of those who still have to buy power 
from the private companies. In the first 
place, the number who will benefit right 
away from the lower BPA rate is substan- 
tial, about 25,000 farm and city families who 
now buy public power through their co-ops 
and city-owned distribution systems. In 
the second place, there will be no expense to 
the customers of the private companies. 
Finally, all who live in southern Idaho will 
eventually benefit, even if they continue to 
buy power from the private companies, 
through the lower rates made possible by 
increased demand, and resulting greater effi- 
ciency, in the operations of the private com- 
panies. 

A few have asserted that there is some- 
thing socialistic, or even communistic, 
about bringing BPA power to Idaho. Those 
who will be customers of the BPA are al- 
ready buying power from the Government 
through the Bureau of Reclamation. It 
seems hardly necessary to point out that no 
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“step toward socialism” is involved in trans- 
ferring marketing responsibility from one 
agency of the Federal Government to 
another. 

There are always some who resist change 
and progress, either because they do not un- 
derstand its implications, or because they 
have been misled into believing that their 
personal interests will be adversely affected. 
No doubt this will be the case, at least for 
a time, with the extension of the BPA 
marketing area to southern Idaho. I am 
confident, however, that this change will 
have very general approval when the facts 
about it are widely known, and the benefits 
become visible to all. 


Inadequacies in Military Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the first Member of this body to call the 
attention of the American people to our 
woeful inadequacies in military space 
was the Senator from Nevada [Mr. CAN- 
non]. The axiom that “he who controls 
the air controls the world” can be moved 
up a few hundred miles and changed to 
“he who controls aerospace controls the 
world.” 

Ours is a peaceful mission in space ac- 
cording to the administration but our 
enemy’s mission is military. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post has written a 
very forceful and penetrating article 
“Are We Being Too Peaceful in Space?” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Are We BEING Too PEACEFUL IN SPACE? 

(By Senator Howarp W. CANNON) 

A perilous notion grips Washington—that 
through some sort of gentleman’s agreement 
with Russia we can quarantine space, can 
keep it from a theater of war. 
Wishfully the Nation gears its space pro- 
gram to peaceful purposes, blind to the fact 
that the Russians have no such inhibitions. 
While we dream, the Russians bend every 
effort to develop military space systems. 
Quite openly they are striving for a decisive 
advantage in that newly penetrated region. 

“Peaceful purposes,” the administration 
admits, means “keeping the peace” as well as 
engaging in scientific exploration and in 
commercial activities in space. President 
Kennedy has said we must insure that no 
other nation gains a position in space that 
would threaten our security. And we are 
orbiting numerous unmanned space vehicles 
which could have significant military pur- 
poses, But the disturbing fact is that we 
continue to put overwhelming emphasis on 
nonmilitary space programs and limit mili- 
tary efforts to a small list of defensive pos- 
sibilities. 

Elaborate reasons have been advanced for 
pursuing this policy. One used frequently is 
that we might somehow be able to keep space 
out of bounds for active warfare. The theory 
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is that, by unilaterally avoiding development 
programs that could make space a combat 
theater in any war, we might induce the 
Russians to follow suit. This kind of think- 
ing flies in the face of history. We have gen- 
erally been able to discourage the Russians 
from a course of action only by confronting 
them with impressive deterrent power. 

I see a discomforting parallel between our 
“space is for peace” attitude and our attempt 
from 1958 to 1961, to end competition in 
nuclear weapons by voluntary halting our 
nuclear test program. 

While cobwebs gathered on our test in- 
stallations in the Nevada desert and the 
Pacific, the Russians blithely went ahead 
with preparations for what was to be the 
most concentrated series of nuclear tests 
that has been held to date. Suddenly, after 
3 years of naive inactivity on our part, the 
Russians broke the gentleman's agreement 
and wiped out much of this Nation’s vital 
lead in nuclear technology. 

What makes our wishful thinking in space 
all the more dangerous is that we do not 
enjoy the lead in space that we held in the 
nuclear field. Rather, we are still far behind 
the Soviet in some technical areas with 
enormous military potential. We are still 
handicapped by the inferior thrust of our 
largest rockets. The Russians can hurl 
much larger payloads into orbit, including 
their 50-megaton and 100-megaton bombs. 
We are still nowhere near matching the 
Soviet accomplishment of last summer in 
orbiting two manned Vostok spacecraft with- 
in a very short distance of one another. The 
date for our first rendezvous of two Gemini 
capsules, it would appear, has just been put 
back to 1965. It will greatly surprise me if 
the Russians have not actually joined two 
spacecraft in flight before this year is out 
and perhaps even transferred the cosmonauts 
fiying them. 

The logic of history should be enough to 
convince this Nation that, without an en- 
forceable treaty limiting space activities—an 
unlikely eventuality—the Russians will do 
everything possible to exploit the military 
uses of space. But we need not content our- 
selves with the logic of history. Soviet lead- 
ers, starting with Nikita Khrushchev, have 
given repeated indications that the Soviet 
space program is aimed squarely at attaining 
military dominance in space. 

In a speech delivered in December 1961, 
the Soviet Premier said: “When the im- 
perialists decide the question of whether or 
not they should unleash war, the 50- and 
100-megaton Soviet bombs will hang over 
their heads like the sword of Damocles,” 
Later, in the same speech, he said: “If I 
could send up Gagarin and Titov, we could, 
of course, replace Gargarin and Titov with 
other freight, and land it where we would 
like to land it.” 

A second argument for limiting U.S. mili- 
tary space efforts has to do with the type of 
space threat we tend to think of first: bombs 
in orbit. The nub of this argument is that 
there is no point in anyone putting bombs 
in orbit, or on the moon, because such 
space-based nuclear systems would inevita- 
bly be costlier, less reliable, and less accu- 
rate than earth-based systems. 

A big flaw in this reasoning is that it tends 
to view the Russians as mirror images of 
ourselves, I admit I see no immediate need 
for this country to push development of 
orbital bombers, although I do not rule out 
such a need at a later date. But just because 
space-based bombers might not fit our strate- 
gic needs for the moment, it does not follow 
that they would not fit Soviet ambitions. 
Soviet strategists may well have decided to 
capitalize on their advantages in rocket 
thrust and 100-megaton bombs. 
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A limited force of supersatellites carrying 
100-megaton bombs might not be able to 
deliver nuclear blows as discriminatingly or 
efficiently as a bomber-Minuteman-Polaris 
force. Still, for a nation that has shown 
little hesitancy to employ blackmail, a satel- 
lite force might represent a decisive psy- 
chological weapon. You do not, after all, 
have to shoot something at someone to weak- 
en him. Think what a psychological advan- 
tage the Russians would have gained had 
they got away with stationing offensive mis- 
siles in Cuba. What if they now turned 
around and placed comparable nuclear power 
in orbits not much farther vertically from 
U.S. targets than Cuba is from Miami hori- 
zontally? 

To counter such a move, we might not see 
any gain in orbiting bomb-carrying satellites 
of our own. What we might urgently want 
would be satellites able to rendezvous with 
suspicious Soviet craft, detect whether they 
had weapons on board and, if need be, destroy 
them. 

There are officials who, while granting such 
a possibility, put forward still another argu- 
ment for deemphasizing military space pro- 
grams. They are exponents of the so-called 
fallout theory, which runs this way: The 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA) plans to spend $20 billion 
putting a two-man expedition on the moon 
by 1970. In doing so, the civilian space 
agency will investigate almost every techni- 
cal aspect of space operations. The De- 
fense Department needs only to adapt the 
technical “fallout” of this and other NASA 
programs to its own requirements if a So- 
viet military threat in space materializes. 

This pat theory will not withstand close 
examination. While many ents for 
space flight apply equally to civilian and 
military operations, there are some unique 
military requirements no amount of civilian 
oriented effort will satisfy. 

Military vehicles must react instantane- 
ously to enemy thrusts. The launching of 
a scientific vehicle, by contrast, can ordi- 
narily be delayed to await improvement in 
the weather or to permit a last-minute item- 
by-item checkout of the rocket. Military 
vehicles must operate from places dictated 
by military needs, not from a limited num- 
ber of well-established launch pads at Cape 
Canaveral and other research centers. They 
must be able to return to base and fly an- 
other day, since military operations are likely 
to be repetitive, and the cost of launching 
one-shot vehicles would be unbearable. 

There is another decisive difference. A 
military operation—in tanks, subs, planes or 
space vehicles—is not just a matter of hav- 
ing the right hardware. The best hardware 
is useless in war without crews trained for 
their mission, a well-oiled maintenance and 
supply system and an operational doctrine 
worked out not simply in a “think factory” 
but through field trials, the field in this case 
being space. 

It takes time to build a ready-to-go mili- 
tary capability. Right now it may look as 
though earth-based systems constitute a force 
adequate to deter any strategic attack. But 
technology is advancing so swiftly it is pos- 
sible that scientists might at any moment 
accomplish another “breakthrough” as sig- 
nificant as the perfection of the H-bomb. 
If they do, the capability to conduct mili- 
tary operations in space may suddenly be- 
come decisive. 

The same objections hold, only more 
firmly, for the contention that the United 
States can take out adequate space insur- 
ance by developing a storehouse of “build- 
ing blocks.” The Titan III workhorse rocket 
booster; various infrared, optical and other 
apparatus for detecting what is aboard other 
nations’ satellites; and an exotic line of 
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psa space vehicles are examples of “build- 

blocks” now being worked on. The 
PPTP 
come evident, the blocks could be pulled off 
the shelves and a military space force put 
together in short order. But what about 
mission training, supply and operational doc- 
trine? There are months, more likely years, 
between the production of military equip- 
ment and the ability to use that equipment 
in an efficient way, particularly in a forbid- 
ding new environment. 

There have been recent as that highly 
placed officials are beginning to recognize 
the reality of the Soviet space threat. But 
in the past there have been similar ripples 
of interest that soon dissipated. Whatever 
new interest there is has not yet been trans- 
lated into specific new space programs. Nor 
is there anything like adequate funding in 
the proposed space budget for the fiscal year 
starting July 1. I would like to see the De- 
fense Department come to the Congress with 
a program calling for: 

First. Speedy development of orbiting ve- 
hicles able to rendezvous with, inspect and, 
if necessary, disable potentially hostile space- 
craft. 

Second. An early opportunity for the Air 
Force to conduct complete space missions 
on its own so as to acquire vital across-the- 
board experience in space operations. The 
best course is for the Air Force to be author- 
ized, as agent of the Defense Department, to 
orbit its own versions of the wingless, bal- 
listic, two-man Gemini capsules NASA is 
building as a step in its man-on-the-moon 
program. 

Third. NASA-Defense Department joint 
planning for development of an orbiting space 
station large enough for 20 to 30 crewmen. 
Provision would be made for crews to rotate 
every 2 to 4 weeks through use of space 
taxis. The permanent space station could 
serve as a command post for controlling 
space interceptors, orbital antimissile sys- 
tems and other components of a military 
space force. Eventually we might want to 
orbit strategic space stations able to carry 
heavy payloads. When it becomes possible to 
deploy as many as 100 weapons, or several 
hundred, on a single space platform, the 
space bomber might for the first time be- 
come economically competitive with earth- 
based strategic systems. 

(4) Stepped-up work on rocket boosters 
that could be recovered after launch and 
used again. An alternative is the ambitious 
concept of an “aerospace” plane that could 
takeoff conventionally from a runway, propel 
itself into orbit and eventually return to 
the takeoff runway. 

TOO MUCH BUCK ROGERS? 

The above proposals, prior to Sputnik I, 
would have sounded like the notions of 
someone who had read too much Buck 
Rogers. So much has happened since Sput- 
nik I, however, that they should sound now 
like simple prudence for any nation intent 
on preserving its security. 

They should. But will they? There are 
well-meaning scientists, some in high places, 
who doubt that space-based weapons could 
accomplish anything not better accomplished 
from nearer the earth, History indicates 
they are wrong, that they underestimate the 
speed of advancing technology. In any case, 
we cannot afford to gamble. If we dismiss 
the military potential in space, we may be 
startled one day—like the day Sputnik I 
was orbited—to discover, from the accom- 
plishments of potential enemies, how wrong 
we have been. And by then, because tech- 
nology is advancing in ever longer quantum 
jumps, it may be too late to do anything 
about it. 
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Berlin: A New Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, my 
friend and colleague, the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island, recently delivered in 
the Senate an eloquent and perceptive 
address devoted, in part, to a discussion 
of our tendency to become transfixed in 
“frozen positions” on major questions of 
foreign policy. He called for creative ef- 
forts to attack old stalemates in new 
and different ways. 

The Nation for June 22 carries a fine 
article by Senator PELL, summarizing his 
own suggestion for a new approach to 
the Berlin problem. It is a splendid 
example of fresh thinking, tightly rea- 
soned and cogently presented. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BERLIN: A New APPROACH 


(By Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, of Rhode 
Island) 

(NoTE.—CLAmmoRNE PELL, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, was elected to the U.S. Senate 
in 1960 by the largest plurality in the history 
of his Sta“ e.) 

Of the many centers of international crisis 
today, none is more potentially dangerous 
nor has festered longer than the situation in 
Berlin. For 18 years we have been confront- 
ing this problem, which has been sometimes 
deceptively quiescent, sometimes productive 
of violent localized struggle and loss of life, 
more often verging on eruption into conflict 
which could engulf us all. We have wit- 
nessed policies of “brinkmanship” and the 
maneuvering of armed forces into positions 
from which withdrawal is increasingly haz- 
ardous. We have gained at best a form of 
status quo—made, however, less favorable 
to our own national interests, to the inter- 
ests of the German people and, indeed, of 
all who desire freedom everywhere by the 
construction of the Berlin wall. 

In my opinion, we have for too long pro- 
moted expedients rather than a basic reso- 
lution for the problem. We need a fresh 
approach, and we need to take the initiative 
in this respect—before we are compelled 
once again to counter Communist-motivated 
action. 

Recent diplomatic exchanges have pro- 
duced nothing to encourage great optimism. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that the Com- 
munist armor is not as solid as it once ap- 
peared. Moscow and Peking are scarcely 
in total harmony. Premier Khrushchev has 
expressed a wish to negotiate, perhaps be- 
cause all is not well within the monolithic 
structure of communism, perhaps because of 
his clumsy failure in Cuba to change the nu- 
clear balance of power, perhaps because the 
threat of nuclear holocaust makes him realize 
that he has more to gain through peace. 
We should not place undue emphasis on 
any of these aspects; but the fact is that 

are possible. We should, there- 
fore, come to the conference table well pre- 


‘What are the goals we should espouse for 
an honorable settlement vis-a-vis Berlin? 
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We are pledged to preserve the liberty and the 
economic viability of the western part of 
the city, and we are committed to defend our 
right to maintain an appropriate garrison 
there. But there is one more goal for which 
we ought to strive: Guaranteed land access 
to the city itself. 

At the conclusion of World War II, before 
hostilities between East and West became 
manifest, we did not insist on specific land 
access to Berlin. Instead, we preferred to 
have rights of general access. These were 
never formalized by treaty, and they have 
grown into a source of dispute which goes 
to the very root of the Berlin problem. 
Furthermore, West German travel to the 
city is subject to the whim of East German 
authorities; constant turmoil and confusion 
are the result. Thus, explicit land access 
to Berlin, through 110 miles of East German 
territory, is essential to the agreement we 
should now seek to reach. 

I believe that the Berlin-to-Helmstedt 
highway is ideally suited to this purpose. 
There would be virtually no interference 
with the economic life of East Germany; the 
highway is equipped with 79 overpasses and 
65 underpasses, which traverse without ob- 
struction not only other thoroughfares, but 
the 21 railroads in the area. The highway 
could be internationalized, as President 
Kennedy has suggested; but, in any case, 
it must be defined by irrevocable guarantee. 

Are the policies we have so far been pur- 
suing geared to a formalizing of such an 
agreement? Since World War II we have 
championed the cause of a unified Germany. 
Is this stipulation—here and now—realistic? 
Or does it lead to irresolvable stalemate? 
Let us examine the situation more closely. 

At present in Berlin two armed camps face 
each other across a monstrously inhuman 
barrier made of stone and barbed wire. The 
slightest jar on one side sets off a similar 
seismic rumble on the other. The Russians 
create an incident; we maneuver con- 
spicuously a squadron of tanks—and mean- 
while, East Berliners cannot cross to West 
Berlin, even to attend burials; only the cof- 
fin with its dead body is permitted through 
the wall. There is inordinate suffering; and 
times of crisis, though they may pass with- 
out catastrophe, leave tensions higher than 
before. If we in the free world, as mem- 
bers of the NATO alliance, allow this process 
to continue, surely there must come a day 
of reckoning. 

How can we ease these tensions without 
jeopardizing the pledges we have made and 
which, at all costs, we must keep? 

Our current policies provide no answer. 
Since 1954 we have encouraged and assisted 
Western Germany to build up its military 
might. Western Germany can now boast the 
most powerful non-Soviet ground force in 
Europe: an Army of 11 divisions and 253,000 
men; a Navy of 177 ships and 28,000 men; 
an Air Force numbering 90,000. East Ger- 
many, in turn, has raised an Army of ap- 
proximately 200,000, with a 14,000-man Navy 
and an Air Force of 10,000. These two es- 
tablishments are, of course, the antithesis of 
the West's original 1946 concept of a uni- 
fied Germany, stripped of its military po- 
tential and in a world at peace. 

Times and circumstances obviously have 
changed; yet we persist in maintaining at- 
titudes and frames of reference which look 
backward instead of ahead. It is high time 
we face the facts as they exist in 1963. 

It seems inconceivable to me that either 
the United States or the Soviet Union, the 
Western Alliance or the Eastern Bloc, will 
agree on a disarmed, neutral Germany in 
the immediate future. The NATO nations 
certainly would not want Western Germany, 
the bulwark of their land forces, to with- 
draw its troops from their command. Nor 
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will the Warsaw Pact Communist nations 
permit East Germany with its military re- 
sources to withdraw from the Communist 
orbit, Let us acknowledge these facts. The 
mere acknowledgment allows us to proceed 
to a new, present-day evaluation of the Ger- 
man situation. 

To achieve a formal, ironclad guarantee 
from the Communists on our rights of land 
access to Berlin, certainly we can afford to 
acknowledge the continuing existence of the 
two German governments and agree, more- 
over, on the Oder-Neisse line as the East 
German-Polish border. Such an agreement 
would in no way infringe on our commit- 
ments for preserving West German freedom— 
and the Communists would not have gained 
control over a single human being or a 
single square inch of territory not already 
under their rule. By consistently refusing 
to deal with the de facto East German gov- 
ernment, we strengthen the Soviet hand, 
rather than—as we would prefer to think— 
enfeeble it. We simply augment the stale- 
mate. 

But if we accept reality, not only do we 
open the door for a conclusive accord, but 
we would be nurturing an environment 
which could ultimately and successfully 
undermine the Communist satellite regimes. 
Poland is the leading industrial satellite na- 
tion in the Soviet European empire. Its 
estimated gross national product of $21.5 
billion tops by $2 billion the GNP of East 
Germany. Only the Communist countries 
formally recognize the 283-mile, Polish Oder- 
Neisse frontier. If the West r this 
boundary as well, one of the chief bonds 
tying Poland to Russia would be severed; 
and the fundamental anti-Russian feelings 
of the Polish people, who inhabit the Oder- 
Neisse territories to the virtual exclusion of 
all other nationalities, would be given stimu- 
lating impetus. A spirit of unrest, of rebel- 
lion, is latent in all satellite countries. It 
cannot grow contagiously, however, while it 
is enclosed in the vise of unmoving policies. 

I believe that the agreement I suggest 
would have immense, long-term benefits. To 
begin with, by seizing the initiative in the 
easement of tensions, we could concentrate 
more vigorously on the relaxation of the 
Communist controls at the Berlin wall itself. 
Amelioration of these conditions is of prime 
concern to Berliners, both East and West. 

We could follow through with other meth- 
ods of tension reduction. It would be pos- 
sible to work out a revised status-of-forces in 
West Berlin, whereunder American, British 
and French forces would be garrisoned in 
West Berlin at the invitation of the West 
Berlin government. In turn, this would 
strengthen the position of Mayor Willy 
Brandt. 

We could initiate steps with the Commu- 
nists for a mutual slackening off of propa- 
ganda and intelligence operations and, in 
keeping with efforts presently being made by 
the West German government, trade could 
be normalized between West and East Ger- 
Many and between West Germany and other 
nations—Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary—behind the curtain. In actuality, 
trade between East and West Germany today 
amounts to almost half a billion dollars an- 
nually; but it is hampered by lack of 
legitimization. It is well known that com- 
munism feeds on areas where poverty and 
low standards of living prevail. Prosperity 
has never been a Communist ally in the 
lands the Kremlin dominates; nor do we find 
in these lands the higher living standards 
which prosperous trade relations engender. 

It has been suggested that the United Na- 
tions headquarters be moved to Berlin. To 
me this particular step appears somewhat 
extreme, and I would question its prac- 
ticability. However, I see no reason why the 
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European headquarters of the UN. presently 
at the Palais des Nations in Geneva, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, presently in Paris, 
should not be shifted to Berlin. I would 
prefer to see them in East Berlin, where their 
salutary effect, I feel, would be most pro- 
ductive; but no matter in what part of the 
city they were based, these two bodies would 
help ease political temperatures. 

As tensions are reduced, so also would be 
reduced our current adverse balance-of-pay- 
ments position. We are now spending more 
than $50 billion a year for national defense 
and supporting more than 400,000 men in Eu- 
rope. No other NATO member makes a com- 
parable outlay; no other has a longer draft 
period than our own. Yet our NATO allies 
are today enjoying a $4 billion-plus trade in 
consumer, nonstrategic goods with the So- 
viet bloc. In an environment where some 
military relaxation could be implemented, 
wouldn’t it be possible for us to share in an 
expansion of peaceful and profitable trade? 

We must face other realities, however, be- 
fore considering a more serene future. Un- 
fashionable as it may be to mention, the 
prospect of a rearmed and reunified Ger- 
many looms with a dark foreboding over a 
great many European minds. Not easy to for- 
get is the fact that Germany has engaged in 
three aggressive wars in the past hundred 
years. The memory bolsters today’s general 
acceptance of the premise that Germany 
should not be equipped with nuclear weap- 
ons; and it gives emphasis to our own point 
of view that the proliferation of these weap- 
ons should be prevented. On this most im- 
portant single policy, for once, we and the 
Soviets agree. From a long-term viewpoint, 
though, no one nation can or should be sin- 
gled out in this connection, no matter what 
her history or whether she has been vic- 
torious in a war or defeated. 

For Eastern Europeans, the specter of a 
rearmed Germany has more alarming con- 
notations. Communist authorities and satel- 
lite leaders exploit this apprehension, which 
is none the less genuine. Eastern Europe's 
fears are deeply rooted, stemming not only 
from brutalities suffered during World War 
II, but from centuries of earlier German at- 
tacks and occupation. We must not ignore 
the fact that a great majority of Eastern 
Europeans fear the Germans even more than 
they do the Russians. 

The Poles, remembering all too vividly 
German conquest and subjugation, listen 
most uneasily when the usually reasonable 
Dr. Adenauer says that “the Oder-Neisse line 
is not Germany’s frontier,” and they are 
placed in the ironic position of having to 
choose the Russians as their defenders. A 
much more strident neo-Nazi West German 
minority calls for regaining the Sudetenland 
in Czechoslovakia. Surely, if a rearmed 
Germany should ever move eastward again, 
we would witness once more a European 
inferno. 

Europeans also remember that twice within 
the past half-century Germany's future abil- 
ity to wage war has been strengthened by 
arrangements and understandings reached 
with Russian rulers. Both the Rapallo 
Agreement in 1922 and the Ribbentrop 
Agreement in 1939 were calculated to allow 
Germany to concentrate its efforts against 
the West. 

For these reasons alone, practical as well as 
psychological, I submit that a rearmed, re- 
unified Germany is not necessarily the best 
bulwark against the Soviets. 

Many intelligent and moderate Germans 
are today fully aware of the dangers in- 
herent in militant reunification. As long ago 
as 1959, the German Social Democrats ad- 
vanced the Deutschland Plan, accepting the 
Oder-Neisse frontier. Klaus von 
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grandson of the almost legendary old “Iron 
Chancellor” and now Director of the North 
Rhine-Westphalia radio network, recently 
added his support to this concept and sug- 
gested that, in accord with the current 
thinking in West Berlin, priority be given to 
the bettering of East German conditions. 
President Charles de Gaulle, whose opinions 
are frequently controversial, but whom we 
should seek to understand as basically a 
European realist, accepts the Oder-Neisse 
frontier as valid. 

Our diplomatic tasks have never been 
more complex. The maintenance of a 
strong, coordinated Western alliance, with 
all parties in harmony, requires in itself 
exceptional energies. We must never for 
@ moment forget, however, that the Com- 
munists are our chief enemy and that we 
are their number one target. And in this 
respect I firmly believe that a policy of 
total inflexibility is purposeless. 

It seems obvious to me that a reunified, 
rearmed Germany—even if it were desir- 
able—is not to be achieved by any means 
short of violent upheaval which even the 
most sanguinary among us strenuously wish 
to avoid. By gaining what we lack—guaran- 
teed land access to the island of freedom 
which Berlin has come to be—in exchange 
for recognition of the de facto East German 
regime, we would be taking a long stride 
toward ending the cold war. 

In effect, we would be exchanging hope 
for hopelessness—and we would be fostering 
those very conditions which, in my opinion, 
can alone lead to the ultimate goal we have 
traditionally championed: A unified, un- 
armed Germany in a peaceful community 
of nations. Two armed camps cannot in 
this case be forged into one. Patently, the 
Russians will never make this concession; 
but two armed camps, clearly and objec- 
tively acknowledged as such, can eventually 
be disarmed. There is the hope. 

We must assume that the Soviet Union, 
confronted with its own internal and ex- 
ternal anxieties and problems, is willing for 
an abatement of tensions. After all, the 
Russians, too, are realists. Let us, there- 
fore, take the initiative in Berlin. For the 
first time in many years, we would have 
much to gain in this vital area, and nothing 
that is fundamental to our honor to lose. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I would like to include the results 
of the annual questionnaire sent to the 
people of the Fifth District of Texas. 

I am always more than gratified at the 
excellent response to this questionnaire 
by the people of Dallas County. The 
return is usually between 10 and 12 per- 
cent and this year was no exception 
with an approximately 10-percent return. 
With a wide cross section of the district 
represented in the answers received, I 
can report the people of my district still 
support constitutional-limited govern- 
ment and would rather depend on local 
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and individual initiative in fay fields of 
human endeavor instead of 


and every problem. 
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I would like to thank the people of views on the more pertinent issues we 
looking to Dallas County for their cooperation in face. 

the Federal Government to solve each helping me to be a better Representative 
in Congress by sharing with me their follow: 


The questionnaire and the results 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
1, Do you approve of the current U.S. policy with regard 
to— 


SOCIAL 


1, favor medica. care for the aged b: 
p9 TO) Increasing social security taxes to > finance such 


ere a low-cost Blue Cross t. 
© Government — goo 


K ien bill to — * r — 
matching grant program costing $500, 0 
p — e Savo $ bern K oar portent 


P ne 
. Do 
Corps? 


5. Do 


a e the 
aes level to han 
predominantly city problems z 


EDUCATION 


1, Should the Federal Government provide— 
(a) Tax allowances for pasna paying the expenses 
of children in college? 
(b) 8 5 9 for students working their way 
col 


edu- 

cati hildren 
2. Should Federal Government funds for college student 
loans and scholarships be— 


3. For construction purposes should the Federal Govern- 
pant 8 colleges and universities with— 

D) Outright gran grant 3 

00 Combination. of both 


FISCAL 


1. ‘ou believe the Federa: Government should operate 
within a balanced budget 
2. Within a balanced budget Roby o —.—— of 3 


aside a certain roent of the bude pees eel 
reducing the! ebt?. 
ograms and 


year for the sol 

3. Do you believe we Pshould 1 — — progres 
new public works at a time of deficit financing and 
borrow money to pay for such projects? 


TAXES 


1. Would you favor a personal and corporate tax reduction— 
(a) Without tax reform which would mean that the 
Government would suffer a large ne net loss of 


2. 8 tax 
a) Personal ap ot 
) Corporate 
3. Asa Arae doy you ag we should have a 1 
percen than present graduated 
come tax based on ability to pay (Alger bill, H.R. 
«witli tax so dia aaeh pero woud pays ot 
W. so W. pa own 
tax. Would you favor this bill 2 . 
LABOR 


1, Would you favor tougher emergen ~ 4 strike provisions 
granting the President more flexibility in handling 
national emergency strikes by providing for back-to- 
work injunctions ond compulsory arbitration machin- 
rr ae! ee ee ae 

2. Would you favor new labor laws which would prevent 

the Federal Koronan from interfering with or in- 
fluencing collective bargaining/ 

3. Would you — of 3 I. antitrust statutes to 
unions to break up industry wi 3 

4. Would you approve. of setting Federal standards under 
the red — compensation law for State jobless 


UNITED NATIONS 


1. Would you favor withdrawal of U.S. membership in the 
United Nations and creating stronger alliances with 
nations of the free World 7 

2. Would you favor action by the United Nations to force 
member nations to live up to the charter, pay their full 
obligations or be expelled / 

3. Do you approve the lemon and 5 of 
Communist nations 58 
Soe aaah as UNESCO, WHO, and the Lihet N. 


Government Lotteries of Greece, Cyprus, 
Malta, and Turkey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, among the 
77 foreign countries throughout the 
world, Greece, Cyprus, Malta, and Tur- 
key are 4 nations which operate govern- 
ment-run lotteries because they recog- 
nize the merit in regulation and control 
of the normal human urge to gamble 


and the tremendous benefits that result 
from such activity. 

Greece is a small nation and one not 
overly blessed with natural resources. 
The Greeks work hard to earn their 
money and they, too, know a good reye- 
nue device when they see one. In 1962, 
the gross income of the two state lot- 
teries came to almost $18 million. The 
government retained almost $4 million 
of which two-thirds went to various wel- 
fare, educational and scientific agencies 
and the balance reverted to the general 
revenue. It might be interesting to point 
out that last year’s gross receipts were 
almost $3 million more than the previous 
year. 

Cyprus first started its lotteries in 1956 
but only three drawings were held be- 


fore its independence in 1957. It started 
again in 1961. The gross receipts from 
running this government lottery 
amounted to almost $2 million in 1962. 
The net profit to the government came 
to almost $900,000. The funds are in- 
tended for development. 

Malta has a government-run lottery 
which has only been in operation a short 
time but it has well proven its worth. 
In 1962, it took in over $1,317,000. The 
total annual net income to the govern- 
ment came to almost $200,000 which was 
applied to the general revenue funds of 
the Maltese Government. 

Turkey has found the concept of a na- 
tional lottery a happy and profitable de- 
vice. Last year, the gross annual re- 
ceipts came to almost $9 million. This 
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represents a gain from the previous year. 
The net income to the government, after 
prizes and expenses, amounted to almost 
$4 million. These lottery revenues were 
transferred to the treasury without be- 
ing specifically earmarked. 

Mr. Speaker, if these small countries 
can operate successful national lotteries, 
why cannot the United States also do so? 
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Here in America, where more money is 
gambled than in any other country in 
the world, we refuse to admit to reality, 
and as a consequence, billions of gam- 
bling dollars flow each year into the 
treasuries of the crime empires. 

When, Mr. Speaker, will we wake up? 
When will we allow gambling dollars to 
work for the public good rather than 
against it? 
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How long must the hard-pressed tax- 
payers of America wait for financial and 
sociological reality to prevail over en- 
trenched hypocrisy? 

A national lottery in the United States 
can easily pump into our treasury over 
$10 billion a year in additional revenue 
which can be used to bring tax relief to 
our wage earners and start reducing our 
national debt. 


